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Virr-Co«ma.  Sifaa.  Tnbiiaad..  Van 


Editor  ol  (he /ninuli/£diK>>£n,Loadaa.   Offider  d'AcwKiw,  hib 
Su  Fun  Teouai  Hauuis,  K.C.B. 

FatmcrlyAaounualCeocnloItheAnny.   Edilv  */ the  "  C»M  Write 
■  Vdicent  Theobald.  M.A, 
~  '    *    '       '  ~Hilaiiu,  S.E.  Airkullunl  Cnltrte.  Wyr,  Kent  <Ui 

ntaltitl  oC  the  Sariitl  Nalioiulr  d'Aeclinutalicm  <ic  rnin^. 
lull  ulkn  AUird  Pall  i>l OrduTi,  Bulk  ami  MMB*te  FruU;  Ac 
iDiiB,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S. 
•.uiaioi  and  Ubiarun  of  the  Miueum  ol  Tnclical  Gcolqfv,  Loadon,  1879-1901. 
PniidMI  oI  the  GeolutiiU'  Anociatiga,  1M7-1B89. 
P.  W.  W.  FUDEUC  W.  Wbtte. 

Kiuimr  lA  AOtri  al  Ihi  Cnittirj:  is.    Tramlatsrcf  Filaa'i  fiit"^  ^Mfi  ScM- 
linf '•  Wiik  flvUv*'  »<  "tKc  ftc 
fl.  A.  B.  Ceoici  a.  BODiENCE*,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc,,  Ph.D.  , 

In  rharRE  ol  the  lallrciioni  o[  Riviiki  and  Fiihea.  Depanmeot  g|  Zoolafy.  Britiih  1  nij. 
MuKua.   Vice-Pmldeat'gf  thcZoskitlcalSodGlyalLaadaa.  ' 

fl.  B*.  GEininic  MAtcABET  Lothian  Bell. 

Author  ol  Til  Datrl  oi^  IW  Sum;  te. 

a.  B.  ■■  c.     cioiGE  Bai 

Asliuni 
O-CW.  Cedkcc  Cbauu  WiiUAHSOM,  Lirt.D. 

" .     .        .-    .    .  ufttfRkliari. 

tad  Enpaatri. 
0.  F.  B.  G.  F.  Baiwice. 

Aniiuni  Keeper  ol  Printed  B«oki  and  SuperinleiKkDE  at  Readlnj  Rood,  Brit 

Q.  G.  1  CtoaCE  GiECoaT  SmTn,  M.A. 
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Dt)i  If  Jama  IV.;  Tit  Fraa 

0.  H.  Br.  CmiaE  Hahtlk  Bivah,  H,A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  ( 

Pmlenor  ol  Pure  and  Applied  Mathenalia,  Univenily  College  of  North  Walet.  J  ~»-.— 
Fomerly  FcDow  d  FeuihauiE,  Cambridfc  PiEBdeat  nrMalLematical  Aunciatieoi  |  •~'*^™> 
1907-  I 

fl.B.C.  GtOBCE  Reibert  CAErEHTiE.B.Se;  r 

FnileaiDt  ol  Zoolofy  in  the  Royal  Cidlefe  o(  Sciesx,  DuUio.    Autbor  el /luwU.- -^  Dt*|0»-aT  ((■  Mrt), 
Oiir  SlnulMrt  ind  liji.  [ 

a.  S.  W.*  CtOKCE  Stepheh  West,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.  r 

ProltHOf  el  Botanv,  Univenily  o(  BinniiwhaB.    AhxiiI*  o(  Royal  Cotltge  of  I  Sl*t«mlf«U  (■•  fM). 
Scieixs.  London.   Autbnr  of  TnUiMH  fiuull /rait-isa'cr  ill(iii;ftc  I 

R.A.n.  Hehiv  Aleiandei  MiEis,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  f 

PriodiHl  ol  the  UnivEiiity  d  London.     FcUot  ol  Magdalen  Cotlege.  Oilord.     _       ^. 
Forraerty  Waynflelc  Prplewe  ol  Mineralwy,  Oilord.    Pmidcnt  of  Mincratoiical  1  MwM^ 
Society  tine*  1904.    Ediiofiil  the  MiairoCiiial  ifrvoaiiif,  iggi'ifoa.   Author  el  I 
Mintralat}-.  &c  L 

H.  B.  W*.         HoiAci  BouMCBiocB  WooDWAiD,  F.K.S.,  F.G.S.  r  _ 

Formerly  Awitant  Dirtclot  ol  the  Ceolo^cal  Simey  ol  England  and  Wala,  i  DtnuIH^  ■■ 
PmMent,  Ceologiiu' AHociaiioD,  iB}j-i8h-   Wollaiioa  Medalliii,  190S.  { 

_  _  r  D■naAb^  bik  aad  DiA 

H.  Ck  Hugh  Cbisholii,  M.A.  I      g|: 

Fometly  Scholar  ol  Corpui  Chiiui  Collece.  Oifonl.    Editor  ol  tlie  nth  cdidaa  J  n_a_i_  «,d  am.  '(m  ' 
b( Ibe ^lydtfuaia Sriunta: OmUuml  Iba  ulheditiDB.  l"^j™™  ^Iiirt  ¥0. 
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BuEi,  U.A..  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 


Bami  Fuediicr  Gadov,  M. 

Stricklind  Cunior  uid  L. , 

Antkar  <<  AmfiOU  tMd  JtifHUi  (Cwibildtc 
BccH  CooriAV,  M.A. 

Somelimt  FMaw  of  S(  John'i  CDlbji.  Cambridje.     AuIhM  tl 


„  r.R.S.,_PH.D. 

rid^f&atiA 


\imxt  Hall  Tmiru,  H.A.,  D.Sc,,  F.R.S. 

Saviliin  Prakivr  of  ABnmmnr.  Oifotl  Univmdly. 

O^mar-f,  Citcnirkh.    CornipMildit.  liuiiti  -  -■-  " 


ilty  of  Cambridce.  1 


I  Eitmttlvyi.  DWudDUIat 


BoucE  Lun.  U-iU  LLJ>..  D.SC..  F.R.S. 

PfotHHT  ol  MittKiulkib  Univtnitv  ol  MancbcMtr.  Fonnaly  FeUow  m 
Auiuaul  Tatar  of  Triniiy  CoHtic.  Ciirbridn.  Member  at  Council  of  Ros 
Sgckly.  it^-itcft,  Royil  MtdalLiit,  1901.  Frsidcnt  of  Lonikm  Mathtiaalu 
Socitty,  I901-I9a4.   AuUur  of  Hyiniymaiki;  Ac 

Eurav  Newtom  Dicuoh,  M.A..  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.R.G.S. 

Pro(™oro(Cmiraphy  «(  Univcriiiy  CoUtfT.  Reading.  Fonnnir  Vace-Froldci 
Royal  MFiForolMicaL  Socviy.    Lecturrr  in  Ptiyntal  Ccovraphy,  Oxford.    Audi 


ltniolri;TitUtatf*frHCiiudi:uaPmnalUtaliim 


London  Ediiot  al  ik  ffin 


Muekf  Cnroj^   Ei-Pnii^M  of  tlu  F««(b  J 

Wmx  WttUAH  CuuM  Divn.  M.A.  I 

Frilow  ind  Tulocof  Bjinul  Q4lcgc,  Odord.    Fcllaw  oT  AH  Sauls*  Cencic,  Oifonl.  ^ 

iSft-ijoi.    Author  «l  Butf*^  ••**"  <*'  UtrmtM  ani  Anttrini;  Cluriimtt/u.    I 

Bote  W.  Hoco.  H.A.  I 

FfolaMr  of  Semitic  LAflBuaga  Aod  Litcnmrs  In  tike  UaiveniEy  of  Maacbcttcr.     | 
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Uh;  Jimit  Lili  u  llu  ilMUAgu. 
JOSM  AnuH,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


.  .  LTttisator  of  AtmoifAcric  Divt.    Inv«atdr  of  iBttninlvnti  for  cotindnt  (be  dual 
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JOHH   Alleh    Howe.  S.Sc  /■>■ 

Ctic*to(udLib«ii>Bof  tlieMineuaolPnetlcalCccibcy,  Loukn.  \Di 

RiV.  jAitEs  Alexakde*  PATEmsoH,  M.A.,  D.D.  f 

PnfnKir  of  HebiEw  aod  Old  TeUiDieiil  Engeu.  New  ConefE,  Edinbinrh.  Author 
of  ni  Piriii  if  Ikt  Jaifa:  Svtk  tj  LaOtna,  in"  Temple"  Bible;  Btek  oSK  Dl 
ffuittri,  ia  "  PglythcDme  "  Bilile;  Ac    Trautator  of  SchutU*!  <M  TtsOKni 

James  Cle»  MAXWtLL,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  /-, 

Set  tlH  UDgraphicai  article:  Maxwell,  Jake9  Cliiz.  \  *" 

1  FRniAiiaici-KEU.1,  LiTT.D.,  F.R.Hlsr.S. 
jilmour  PmleHOr  of  Spaniih  Lanfuaie  and  Literature,  limpool  \ 
Worman  McCdl  Uixturer,  Cambridge  Uoivenity.     Fellow  of  ihi  Britiih 
"--■—  -r  ihe  Rojjl  Spaniih  Acadeny.    Knight  Comn 

<tl.   AuanroTk  f/u^ar^sfi^Mutlilmuitfr:. 
B  G.  HoRNEi,  A.M.LMicn.E.  /n, 

all'UuimtamlB-ilirUaii-f.Prtttk^ltitalTiinilMi-.te.  \ 

E  GAiLtE,  Ph.D.  f 

mrtlive  Philokiey  and  Teutonic  LaniBBiea.  Unlvenity  of  UlRcht.  J 

Philotogical  Society.  Utracbl.    AuTbor^  ^Ju*'i"'-i-  e»™,i.l 

dcatnrllcr. 


x»l  Univerdlf.  ri>ni,talg*i 
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AuUh  oI  rkt  Dnimg  ^|  ItrMt 

•1lSr~^~LkndiS  Gillnlna.    Fonoeily  Uulmi  LKtnnr  ii  Dnimty  ud  ]  WUI^t 

"       '       Cambridge-  L 

inly  of  Oidoid. 
It  CtogntAy,  Unl 
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J.  J.  Hmun,  F.I.C.  (d.  tui). 

Fonncrh'  Pictaiot  dl  Dyont, 

TeaiU  fttria. 
Rtv.  John  Jaxu  Liu,  H^ 

c£ii>«11ar  of  LkndaS  Ci" 

Luly  Mar^arrl  PnadKr,  I 


J.ILI1. 

J.ILILIX 
t.O.B. 
I.F.  a 

i.B.a 

J.B.P. 
J.B.I». 
J.S.F. 


Liverpool.    Lecturer  in  Cta^cal ' 
JOBM  MiLHi,  F.G,S.,  FR.S.,  D,Sc. 

ForiMily  Pro(e»oi'o(  MiningandCmloey.ImperiiilUiiiTOiityolTolio.  Founifcr 
dE  the  Snimic  Sutvrv  of  J^pan-  Dmcncr  of  vvnognptu  uid  iiMruvoiti  m 
rcorI  vibntiou  on  riilnyi.  Ac  Aiiibw  ol  £ant^uit«;  Siiimeltt3\  Ctjiitl- 
bpafkj;  ftc 

TiKOtnn  MouEv  of  Bucebiiin.< 

Sec  the  biocnphiea]  anlcte:  Mou.it,  Vocodnt,  or  BueuaiM. 

John  Malcolu  Muchell. 


Son^Kime  Scb^r  «(  OiKco'i  Collne.  Oiford.    L«tunr  In  Cluus,  Eut  Loadoa -J  £ 
CoIleiE  (UnivEnitjF  oTLondan}.   Joinl  Ediur  of  Cfnte'i  ITuuiry  >/ l>Mn.  l" 


{" 
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PtlnwrapliiT  lo'  ibc  i^Wical  Sutvrv.  FoitncHy  Lfctuiw  on  tViniliwy  In  n, 
Edlnbuiili  [Inivrnity.  NeiirMed>lli>t  olihc  Royd  Sstictr  <K  Ediabw^  Sviby  \^ 
UfdiOiK  ol  tbe  CeiJaiial.Saciny  ol  LaalM.  L  >< 


John  Ouvek  Boxuv,  M.A 


Editor  of  Ihe  Cutrjtdja,  Londao^ 


Sec  the  biutnphiail  anickiFuiDLAT,  J.  R. 

JOHH    R.    FOTBEICn.!. 


John  T.  Buut. 

joinMinhor  of 

JTdfBiiM.    Tnulitoc  of  Svei 


MTttt.    Form 
!B  Hstin'i  n 


M.A. 


Jon  Westlau,  E.C.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Piobwir  ol  Ir -■ ■  '  —   <-— 

■Jnitsd  Kinidi 

Jjuns  WiiTON,  M.A 
PnifeHirol  Educ 
Edualitm:  Princif 

jAHEt  WyCUTTE    HejU 
Sun  lufxttor  ol  i 
Fellow  of  Kinj'i  Cc_,„ 
QiHen'i  CoHticp  Londoo. 
CHfin;  Ac. 

KATHXZtH  SCHLISIHCEX. 

AulhcH-oC  nu  /jufnuuxli  of  Ikt  Oitutrn:  Ai 

Leviwin  Fiuias  Veimon-Uaxcosxt,  M.A.,  1 

FiKmeily  Proleuor  uI  Civil  Eniinccnng  nt  lli 

Rarrl  ami  Caiuili   Uarhcmil  ami  Dixlu:    C 

Umlum:  &c.  t 

LtOHuD  Jakes  Spebcei,  M.A.,  F.(J.S.  f, 

Aiuunt.  Departmeat  ol  Mineialofy,  Britiih  Muienm.  Fometly  SclvUr  at  ^ney  J  ' 

Suucx  College.  Cambridge,  asd  Hatkneia  SckolM-    EdiiM  ol  the  ifiiwrabf iUI  1  1 


Ihe  Univenin  ol  Lecd*.    Astlior  gf  Zanul  Baju  a/ 
^aiuU  a/  tforol  TraMut :  ic 

I  Cducalion.    Foimerly 
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MMttt  iim  terlh 

Dan  rwHat^  TttrtUtj  ot  Ihi 
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Uaduce  Artbcx  Cannev,  M.A. 

Aiainaot  Lactunc  in  Scinitic  Lanyuagea  ia  Eb>  Uaivenicy  ol 


NewOrle^/^ocA;  Ph 
or  of  /Mian  Lifiin  Tn 
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iRickV  Fi»iE«,  su  A.  ioa  Bob-BomoBd. 

Rt.  Hon.   Sii   Mountsivait   Euwhstoni   GuHT-Don,   G.CS.I.,    F.R.S.  r 

M.P.  (sr  tbe  Eltin  BurgKi.  iSST-lSSl.    Umkc-Sccntlrr  el  Stau  for  India,  iH«~ 
1874.    UiulK-5«rrlaryo(  Stan  for  the  Coronla,l88o-l«8l.   CovcniDral  Madni,  J  , 
lWi-i8e6.    Pniidtnt  of  Ihe  Royit  Cngnphical  Socicly,  li«9-l>9j,    Pmidcit  | 
o(  the  Royal  Hiituiea]  Society,  iS»l-ll99.  Aiuiut  ol  SMiti  iti  Etaapta*  P^aiii; 
Jli^ Jnm  t  Dory;  Ac,  ' 


\  Dniv,  1' 


.,.  JniveniprColltgr,  Cork.   Ai 

N«nl  Hutorr} ;  and  papen  for  varionfl  ackntific 
HoMut  Jtsnov,  J[,.  Ph.D. 

n-.. .  .:._■.,_  , ir_! i„  (^  PenMylvmia.  U.S.A- 


KUt  Sei ... 

JUipM  1 DW  Babybmiami  ami 
HuDKiUitii  Om>  BisuMci  Casrun, 
■1  Hialory  it  Loada 


at  Pnifua  (In  Cambridge 
LtcURr  la  Gnek  at  f 


{IS. 


in  oICliri«-iColleir.  Cambridge.   Univcreity  Uciurer  I  nim™.in.  «.fc«i..«™* 
BVTL...N.M.  {Edocttei:  U^WSaw. 


NDincME  Whttsudce  Tsohas,  M.A. 


I  Dnieper  (in  parii;  DnlMtat 
Ua  pan);  Don  (in  fan); 
Don  Cewtfin,  Turltoij  ot  llw 
(in  #ar();  Dijiw  (ij.  part)^ 
SthmUdflo  (in  fut). 


St*  Ok  biopaphieal  .Ride:  KnopoiuH,  Prioce  P.  A. 

m>  Cwuun  UtTCmii,  F.R.S.,  H.A.,  D.Sc,  LL.D. 

Secretary  to  the  ZooVitkal  Society  of  Ldndoii.     Univenity  DenoaitraEor  in  1 
ComnrBtivt  AoAtoiny  artd  Auiilant  10  Linurre  Pn^fmor  at  Oxlord.  iWS^jBgi.  J  IVw  /,-.  tarn 
Lnrturer  on  Biiriiyy  it  Charing  Cro«  Honpilal.  1801-1894:  al  London  Hoipilal,  1  ^  *■      '^  '" 
!»«.    Eiaminer  in  BiojOCT  to  the  Royil  College  of  PJlyiiciant.  Ig^t-lt^t,  1991-  1 


in  Bialaey  to  Ihe  Royjl  Collece  of  Pllyiic 
■a  Zool^  10  ibe  UoiWnliy  ot  London,  u 


pRM  CtLCi,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Ltn.  D. 

Fellow  and  CbKical  L«t<ircr  of  Cninunuel  Concge,  Cambcidn,  and  Unlvi 
Keadcr  in  Conpariiive  PhlMoey.  Lau  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Phllolo 
Society.  Aiutior  <A  Uamtl  of  Camparaliwt  Pkilalalj;  tt- 

Paol  Ceoice  Koikwv. 
Art  Critic  o(  the  Otf 


H,  3 10  Baton. 
VMEKt  AUMMBn  SnWMT  MacausiEi.  M.A.,  P.S.A. 

St  Jiriiii'i  Colkie,  Canbcidie.    Dinctor  oi  Envadona  lot  th 


R.  D.  Mnjm. 

FonwTly  Aa«iIHt,  U 
KOBEIT  Heniy  Davh. 

f  P'r?'.''-  Siebe,  Corman  A  Co..  Ltd..  Submarine  Ei^nwrm.  London 
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Author  of  A  Dmmi  Meaml:  ftc. 
coiMAij)  Ikhei  Pocock,  FJI.S. 

Superimeiulcnt  of  the  Zoolo|ical  Canfm,  London 


ChriK  Ckureh.  OiEiicd.    BarnUpu-Lav. 
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Bkbud  Lmeuu,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  F2.S. 

Member  of  Ibt  Sud  c4  the  Ceolonul  Survey  al  India,  l(74-lW>. 
OOaiatua  M  Fiuil  Mammall,  SifSltl  Md  Birtl  w  BriSti  iTuBw: 

RSV.    Rmeit  MlkCKIMTOia, 


RM-L. 


R.  I.  B.  Bmbbi  Nmn  Bun  (d.  tmA. 

Aiuunl  Ubnriin,  BiiSi  MlMuii 


iMj-i90»    Aflthor  of  5nii 


Itl]  It  l»J  i  JIbibiiw  Sanfit  tiu  Paliliai  BiMarj  »/  Pi 

R.  Paul  Spikm,  F.SX,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Fonnefiy  Muur  o*  ibe  Ai"' 

Piendeiil  o(  ARhiNclunI  .' 

London-    GorreipDiHlLaK  M< 

Biilprj  if  ArtkiUtlm.    *   ' 
SuNLEi  AiTHCi  Cook. 

Editor  for  Pilettina  Eiplondoo  Funil.     Lecturer  In  Uebnw  and  Sytiie.  ud  I 

Jormerlj'  FeUow.GonviUeand  CaiiuCoUege.  Cicnbridac,   Examiner  in  Hebrew  and  j 

* ■-  '  — '-HI  Univereity,  1004-I«i8.   Council  otKoyalABiiic  Society,  IKU-I  HMO. 

al  GlBiary  if  JtrimiUlnurifHaK:  TUUr,,,  sf  UoMI  iul  ^^    ' 
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VacowT  Si  Cms. 

S«  tlM  biognpUcal  wtide;  iDoaiLttCH.  t*t  Ead,  < 
Lmd  St  Heliek  fSn  FuHcn  Himt  JcttHE).  P.C,  K.C. 

PRiidcnt  o(  Ibe  ProbaH.  DivsR     -■•-■-■-■-     "■   ■  ■ 
JuHu.  iS9t-i9oj.   UoBsiuy  F( 

Smnv  CoinH,  LL.O. 

Sec  the  bfa^ipbical  titkk:  Zavmi,  S. 
5.  D.  RoransOH. 
SiTB  KOMOW,  Ph.D. 
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lOMOw,  Ph.D.  t 

{euor  of  Indian  PUMaiy  In  the  Unlvenjiyoiariittania.  OAcierdel-Acadfanle 
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SWOM  NEwcom,  LL.D.  /  >*>1|M  <>■  fa^i 
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See  ihE  basfnpliical  inicle:  Nnrcoaa,  Sdmh. 

TaouiU  fiun-i.  M.A.,  D.Lm,,  F.S.A. 

Director  of  the  Bniiifa  Sdwol  of  Arehaeobiry  at  Rome.    Comnondlfif  Mcnber 
''  •*»  Imperial  German  Archaeotocical  Initilotc.     Fonnerly  Scbelar  ol  Chiiil' 
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«  bottle  or  jar  with  a  l«i^  round  body  and 
d  in  wicker-work  and  provided  wilb  bandJo. 
The  wBd  it  aba  lucd  of  an  earthenware  jar,  iimiJarly  covered 
with  wickei-  Tfae  opadly  of  a  denujohs  varies  Iraro  tvo  to 
iwdwe  saDoni,  but  ihe  common  siic  contains  five  galtons. 
Aoearding  to  the  Nm  Extluk  Dicliimary  Ihe  word  ii  an  adapta- 
Ikia  of  •  French  Damt  Jianru,  or  Dame  Jane,  an  application 
gl  ■  penoiul  name  to  an  object  which  is  not  uncommon;  cf.  Ihe 
BKof  "  Toby  "  for  a  paiticulu  form.of  jug  and  the  many  usea 
g|  the  name  "  Jack." 

DDOfS,  an  An^o-Freod  legal  tetm  (frani  the  Fr.  itmelln, 
Lat.  dimHleri,  to  icnd  away)  [or  a  ttansfct  of  in  ciUle,  especially 
by  Icaw.  The  word  hai  an  operaiive  tSect  in  a  lease  Implying  a 
epnotnt  for  "  quiet  enjoymml  "  (see  Landlokd  and  Tenant). 
Tbe  pbrase  "  demiie  of  tbe  crown  "  is  used  in  English  law  lo 
dcnify  tlx  Immef&ate  transfer  of  tlie  tovecdgnly,  wilfa  all  ill 
attributes  and  prerogativa.  to  Ihe  luccessor  without  any  Intec- 
Kfnnm  in  accordance  with  the  muim  "  Ibe  king  never  diet." 
At  (opmoa  law  tbe  death  of  Ihe  toveteign  if  JoilD  disulved 
paiGamcnt,  but  this  was  abolished  by  the  Repretcalalion  of  the 
hople  Act  1B67,  fji.    Similiily  [he  commanlaw  doctrine  that 

bCEBnegilividbylheDemileoftheCrown Act  1901.  "Demise" 
it  thmrften  used  loosely  for  death  or  decease. 

OmDBm  (Gi.  fiMiuv;^^,  from  Hiaa.  of  01  for  the  people, 
aid  tirtar,  wotk),  a  handicraftsman  or  artisan.  In  Homer  the 
■Old  has  1  wide  ipcdicatlDa,  bduding  not  only  hand-wotkert 
bat  even  heraldland  physicians.  In  Atlica  the  demiurg!  formed 
one  of  the  three  classes  (with  the  Eupalridae'and  the  geomori. 
fcotgl  w  agtoed]  into  which  the  early  population  was  divided 
(d,  Aiisl.  i<U.  M.iiii.  1).  Theyreptetenlcdeilheradasioflhe 
wholf  p<^uIatlon,oi,  according  to  Busoil,  a  commeidal  nobOity 
(■B  EnFATUDAi].  In  the  lense  of  "  woikci  lor  tfae  people  " 
the  word  mi  ucd  throughout  (he  PclopODoete,  witii  the  excep- 
tion of  Sputa,  and  in  many  parti  of  Greece,  far  a  higher 
ma^itiale.  The  demiurg  among  other  o^daJt  represent  Elii 
and  Uantiada  at  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Athens,  Argos,  Eiis 
aad  Manlineia  in  410  B.C.  (Thuc.  v.  47).  In  tbe  Achaean  League 
(r.T.)  the  name  ii  given  (o  ten  elective  oKcen  who  presided 
met  tbe  iMcmbly,  and  Corinth  ten!  "  Epidemlur^^  "every  year 
10  Potidaea,  officials  who  apparently  answered  to  the  Spartan 
l-rmnw.  In  Platohtuovn^  is  the  name  given  to  tbe  ".creator 
of  Ibe  meld  "  {Timatia,  40)  and  the  woid  wai  to  adopted  by 
tbe  Gnostics  (see  Chosrcisu). 

BtMKni,  ■  town  of  Gentiany.  Ungdom  of  Pnmia,  on  the 
Bavigablc  river  Peene  <wbich  In  tbe  immediate  neighbourbood 
nceives  the  Trebel  and  the  ToUenie),  t*  n.  W.N.W.  of  Stellin, 
M  tbe  BerliD-Slnltujid  railway.  Fop.  (1905)  t}.54t-  It  >■■• 
■wrafactant  of  tcililes,  betide*  breweries,  diiUUciica  and 
iMuwrie^  and  an  active  trade  in  corn  and  limbec. 


The  town  It  of  Slavonian  origin  and  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  was  a  place  of  importance  In  Ihe  time  ol  Charlemagne.  It 
wasbeaicgedbyaCermanarmyin  1148,  and  captured  by  Henry 
the  Lion  in  1164.  In  Ihe  Thirty  Years' War  Demmin  was  the 
object  of  frequent  conflicts,  and  even  after  the  peace  of  Wat- 
prince  and  the  Swedes.  It  passed  to  Prussia  In  1710,  and  lu 
foTtificatlontwerediunantled  in  1759,  In  iSo;  several  engage, 
ments  took  place  in  the  vicinilybetweentheFrenchandRussians. 

DBMOCHARBS  (c.  3ss->;s  B.C.),  nephew  of  Demosthenet, 
Alhenianora1oranditateinan,waaoneof  the  tew  distinguished 
Athcniani  in  the  period  of  decline.  He  It  Gist  heard  of  in  stj, 
when  he  ipoke  in  vain  againit  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  other  anli-Msccdoniaa  oralon  demanded  by  Anllpaler. 
During  the  neit  fifteen  years  lie  probably  lived  In  eiile.  On  the 
reitoratlDn  of  the  democracy  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetea  in  307 
Jie  occupied  a  prominent  position,  but  was  banished  la  joj 
for  having  ridiculed  the  decree  of  Siratoctcs,  which  conldined 
a  fulsome  eulogy  of  Demetrius.  He  wai  recalled  In  198,  and 
during  Ibe  next  touryesn' fortified  and  equipped  the  city  with 
provisions  and  ammunition.    In  iq6  (or  295)  he  was  again 

and  did  not  return  until  iB;  (or  aS6).  la  iSo  be  induced  Ihe 
Athenians  to  erect  a  public  monumedt  in  honour  of  hit  uncle  with 
a  suitable  uucHption.  After  bit  death  (ucae  five  yean  later) 
the  ton  of  Democharei  piopoted  and  obtained  a  decree  (Plutarch, 
Yilaticctm  iirii!iirum,p.  Sji)  thitailalue  ihsuld  be  erected  la 


to  have  consisted  ia  a  reduction  of  pubhc  expenses,  a  more 
prudent  management  of  tbe  state  finances  (after  bis  return  in 
18 j)  and  successful  beg^ng  misuons  lo  the  rulen  of  Egypt  and 
Macedonia.  Although  a  friend  of  Ihe  Slolc  Zcno,  Democharea 
regarded  aB  other  pbilosophen  as  tbe  enemies  of  freedom,  and 
in  ioti  supported  the  proposal  of  one  Sophocles,  advocating  their 
eipultion  from  Attica.  According  to  Dcero  (Brulu,  Sj)  Demo- 
chaiet  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  hia  own  times,  written  to 
an  oratorical  rather  than  a  h^toiicil  ttyle.  A*  a  spealier 
he  was  noted  for  hli  freedom  of  language  (Porrtoidifei,  Senec*,' 
Dtira/iiLii).  He  waavioICDtly  attacked  by  Timaeut,  but  found 

See  lUo  Plutarch,  nimeiOirTui,  ]0,  Dtnttiriia,  I4;  Yiut  itctm 
enwrum,  p.  S47;  J.  G.  Droyieii'i  eniy  on  Democbsret  iaZtil- 
ukHJIJir  iU  AlUHumnaitnicIa!!  (1836).  Noa.  90, 11. 

SEaOCRACT  (Gr.  Ii)|iDiiparla,  from  SBiot,  Ibe  people,  id. 
the  commoni,  and  tptrat,  rule),  in  political  tdence,  that  foro 
ol  government  in  which  tfae  people  rules  itself,  either  directly, 
a>  in  the  small  clty-ttatet  ol  Greece,  or  through  lepieaentatlvea. 
According  to  Atiitotle,  democracy  is  the  perverted  form  of  Iha 
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Ihiid  form  of  govinimeni,  irtich  he  called  mXinla,  "  polity  " 
«r  *'  (onsIituEtDDa]  gavcRuneat,'*  the  rule  of  the  mAJority  oE  the 
free  and  equaJ  citLxeoi,  u  opposed  to  monarchy  aod  HrUocncy, 
thr  rule  icipectively  of  u  jndividiuit  and  of  ■  minority  cocuiat- 
ing  of  the  best  dtiiens  (kc  Govebniient  lod  Austooacy). 
Ariitoile'i  rQlriclion  ol "'  demotiicy  "  to  iaJ  popular  govern- 
ment, ij.  mob-iule,  or,  u  it  fau  tometiino  been  called, 
"othlociacy"  (&(>*•.  nJoW,  vai  due  to  the  lad  thai  the 
Athenian denucnti'  had  ia'hi*  day  deenerated  iu  below  the 
ideals  ol  the  jlh  ccntuty.  shea  It  reached  its  lenitb  under  Fericlci. 
Since  Aristotle's  day  the  word  has  resumed  its  natural  meaning, 
but  democracy  in  modem  times  is  a  very  diSeient  tbinc  from 
wbst  it  was  in  its  best  days  in  Greece  Ind  Rome.  The  Greek 
ttatei  H-erc  what  are  known  aa  "  city-Mlet,"  the  ckvutctislic 
of  whicb  was  thai  all  the  dtiiens  could  assemble  logeLbei  in  the 
city  at  regular  intervals  for  legislative  and  olhei  purpowt.  This 
aovereign  assembly  of  the  people  wu  koowD  at  Aihen*  u  the 
Eodesia  (f.i.).  at  Sparta  as  the  ApcUa  (f.t.},  at  RoBie  variously 
as  the  Comitia  CcnluriaUer  tb«  Concilium  Plcbii  (sec  CounlA). 
Ol  tepresenlative  government  in  the  modem  Knse  there  is 
practically  no  trace  in  Athenian  hisloiy,  though  certain  ol  the 
magistrates  (see  Stutecus]  had  a  quasi-representative  char- 
■cter.  Direct  democracy  is  impossible  except  in  small  states. 
In  the  second  place  the  qualihcalion  for  dticensbip  was  rigoroud^ 
thus  Pericles  restricted  ciiiicnship  to  those  who  were  the  toni  ol 
an  Athenian  father,  himself  a  citimn,  and  an  Atheniau  biotbu 
(i{  iiL^r  dnHi').    This  system  evluded  not  only  all  the  slaves, 

resident  aliens,  subject  allies,  and  those  Atbenians  whose  descent 
did  sot  satisfy  this  criterion  (ti;i  itm  f>4  taBtfoi).  The  Athenian 
democracy,  which  wai  typical  in  ancient  Greece,  was  a  highly 
«elusve  form  of  government. 

With  the  growth  of  empire  and  dalion  *t4lei  Uus  narrow 
parochial  type  of  democracy  becime  impofNble.  The  popubtion 
becapte  loo  large  and  the  distance  too  great  for  regular  assemblies 
of  qua^fitd  dtiiens.  The  ri^d  distinction  of  dtiiens  and  non- 
ciliiena  was  progressively  more  difficidt  to  maintain,  and  new 
criteria  of  dtiienship  uune  into  force.    The  first  diCTiculty  has 
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■1  ol  Federalists 

:  ptinciples,  and, 
to  >  Urge  Client,  in  penonoel,  (he  Federalist  party  (f.e.)  and 
■he  Democratic-Republican  party.'  The  latter,  organiied  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  iu  oppaiitiOB  to  the  Fedcmlitls  dominited  by 
AluanderIbmiltoll,W3iareaIpar1yby  i;«i.  Tlie  great  service 
of  attaching  to  the  constitution  a  democratic  bill  of  rights  be- 
longs to  the  Anti-Federalists  or  Democratic-Republican  party, 
although  this  wu  then  amorphous.  The  Democratic-Republic 
parly  gained  f  uU  control  of  the  government,  save  the  judicia 
'  The  pniii "  Democralic '■  wm  oo(  uaHi  by  Jeaenoo;  it  bea 


ontlniiauB^  Iheteatter  mtH  iStt. 


It,  and  cootnlted  h  a 
No  political  "  platform 
of  JeSerton,  who  dominated  his  party  tbiougbout  this  period, 
take  the  place  of  such.    His  inaugural  addrtsa  of  iSoiisafamoiu 

oent  ol  democratic  ptindplea,  which  uxlay  are  Uhcu  foe 
granted  only  because,  through  the  party  organised  by  him  to 
secure  their  success,  tbey  became  universally  accepted  u  tb-- 
ideal  of  American  iDstitutioOL  Iu  all  Ibe  colonics,  uyt  Jdin 
A^siMi  "  a  court  and  *  countrjriMrtj  ba4  alvtya.niBt*uled  "; 
Jefieoon's  fdUowen  believed  ainceiely  th^  the  FedenRhta  were 
a  new  court  party,  and  monarchist.  Hence  they  called  Ihemielve* 
"  Republicans  "  as  against  monarchists, — standing  abo.  incident- 
ally, [or  states'  rights  against  the  centra  illation  that  DODUchjr 
(or  any  approach  to  it)  Implied;  ind  "  Democrats  "  as  against 

the  "  rights  of  man,"  the  levelling  of  soda!  ranks  and  the  widen- 
ing of  political  privileges.  In  the  early  yeats  of  its  history— ind 
during  the  period  ol  the  French  Revolution  and  afterwuds — 
the  Republicans  sympathiied  with  the  French  as  igtinu  the 
British,  the  Fedetilisls  with  the  British  ai  against  the  FrcndL 

Devolioo  to  abstract  ptinciples  of  democracy  and  liberty,  uid 

in  pnctical  politic*  a  strict  constniction  ol  the  csnstltutiott, 

in  order  to  prevent  as  aggrandiiemcnt  of  national  power  at  Che 

eipense  of  the  states  [which  were  nearer  popular  control)  or  the 

dti«D>,  have  been  permanent  characteristics  of  the  Democratic 

party  as  contrasted  with  its  prindpal  opponents;  but  neither 

'    le  nor  any  other  diitinctiou  have  been  conliDuously  or 

listently  true  throughout  it*  long  coune.'    After  iSoi  the 

imerdal  and  nuumfacturing  nationalistic'  dements  of  the 

eralist  parly.beiag  now  dependent  on  JcBetson  lor  proiec  tion, 

gradually  went  over  to  the  Republican!,  especially  afr     "'     "' 


ol  g 


turally 


developed  in  Republican  ra 

These  groups  fused,  and  b  ... 

called  themselves  Nalioiui  RepublicaDs,  while  the  Jad 
Republicans  soon  came  to  be  known  ^mply  at  Dcnuxraia.* 
Immediately  afterward  followed  the  tiemendoui  victtuy  of  the 
Jackunians  in  iSiS,~-a  great  advance  In  ladical  democracy 
over  the  victory  of  itao.  In  the  interval  the  Federalist  party 
had  disappeared,  and  practically  the  entire  country,  embracing 
JcSetsonian  democracy,  had  passed  through  the  s^ool  of  the 
Republican  party.  It  had  eatabliahed  the  power  ol  the  **  people  " 
in  the  senx  ol  that  word  in  present-day  American  politJca.  Bills 
ol  rii^ts  in  every  state  constitution  protected  the  dticen;  aomc 
state  judges  were  already  etcclive;  very  soon  the  people  came 
to  nominate  their  presidential  candidates  in  national  convetk^ 
tloni,  and  draft  their  party  plallomit  through  their  convea- 
lion  repreicntativcs.'  Alter  llie  National  Republican  sdsuoo 
the  Democratic  parly,  weakened  thereby  in  its  nationalistic 
tendencies,  and  deprived  of  the  lesdership  of  Jackwo,  fell 
quickly  under  the  control  of  its  Southern  adherents  and  became 
virtually  sectional  in  Its  objects.  Its  slates'  rights  doctrine  was 
turned  to  the  defence  of  slavery.  In  thus  opposing  inti-slavery 
sentiment— inconsistently,  alike  as  regsrded  the  "  rights  of  mas  " 
and  conttitutional  construction,  with  its  original  and  permanent 
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rubric  I 


"  fan  tl 


yidini  f! 


it  party's  hitloiy^  thaw  inner  the  Unite 


States 


general  weKaie,"  ic.    The  coune  ol  the  pany 
etn  inconuiteiit,  and  its  doctrines  have  Mowti, 
^dve  latiiudinarianistn. 

ludi  ai  that  of  Jacbion,  but  lo  indicate 

lualiiinc  tendency  of  a  broad  conilniclion  «(  consUtutioaBl 

'  Standi V  for  ^viective  larilTi.  internal  hnpn>veineflts,  Ac 
'  It  ihouM  be  borne  in  mind,  howew.  that  the  Demecntic  paity 
of  Jadnon  was  Dot  urictly  iinaicaS  wiih  the  Democriiic-Rtpulilu^- 


«ijt!™;r'ff 


lion  of  1831  i  but  ih*  Democratic  (daifom  U  tftis  waa  lb* 
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pdif^ilai  It  iMt  Donle  ind  power.  A*  r  molt  of  the  nntat 
am  riniai  it  beoMc  fmlly  dliidtd,  and  In  lUo  put  rormid 
nts  imiitaitul  lickcu:  eae  icprtMnHng  I)h  doctrine  <A 
JifliiM  Ckva  tbai  the  Rnui[|ii(iofl  recagnl»d  iltVf  ptoperty, 
■od  tkMEloiE  His  mtionil  govenmcDt  nut  prolut  Btaveijr  in 
tkc  imkartet;  Ibe  other  npKUDtins  Daiglu'i  doctrine  that 
tW  iahildluiU  of  I  liTTilory  might  viitiuUy  eiclude  ilareiy  by 
"  aalncodly  kgiililioa."  Tlie  combined  popular  vslei  for  the 
tn  lideUaceBled  that  cut  by  the  new.antiilivery  RepabUcan 
pony  (tiie  leaind  ol  the  oame}  For  Lincoln;  but  tbe  election  *ai 
loL  DuiiBg  tbe  eoEuIng  Civil  War  tucb  nxmben  of  Ibe  party 
u  did  not  btcoiK  War  Deinocmu  antigoniied  the  Llnceln 
admiiustntioii.  and  in  1S44  made  ibe  sml  blunder  ol  pranoune- 
iBf  ibc  war  "  a  failure."  Owing  10  Bepnblkao  etron  in  recon- 
MncUfM  and  the  icandata  of  Preiiilenl  Crant'i  adminiilnlion, 
the  party  gradually  regained  i19  tlrenglb  and  monle,  UDlO, 
tan&i  largely  wbordinaird  Southern  questioni  la  tconomie 
imca,  it  call  for  Tildcn  for  president  !n  iSjB  ■  popular  vote 
greater  than  that  obtained  by  the  Republican  oindidDle,  Ilaya, 
a^  gained  control  of  the  Houae  of  Rcpmentitivn,  The 
Qacioia]  Commiision,  however,  made  Haya  president,  and  the 
^d  acceptance  of  tbii  decbion  by  tbe  Democratie  party  did 
ii  cBBdderable  credit- 
Since  iSr7  tbe  Soulbem  itites  have  been  almnt  lolidly 
Democraiir^  but,  except  on  the  negro  question,  such  anaDimity 
anBBi  Southern  whita  hat  been,  naturally,  faclitioui';  and  by 
00  neans  an  unnited  good  for  tbe  parly.  Apart  from  tbe 
"Solid  South,"  the  period  after  1875  i)  chancteriied  by  two 
other  party  diEcultiei.  The  Erst  wis  the  allempt  from  1878  to 
1S06  to  "nraddle"  the  lilver  issue;'  the  second,  an  attempt 
■Iter  iggO  to  harraoniie  general  elemeau  of  consetvaiism  and 
ndiraliim  wiiUn  the  party.  In  1S96  the  South  and  West  gained 
coBtKJ  of  the  organliaiion,  and  the  mlional  campaigns  of 
■>«0  lad  i^oo  were  fought  and  lost  mainly  on  tbe  iisue  of 
"free  silver,"  which,  however,  was  abandoned  before  1004. 
After  igQS  "  imperialism,"  10  which  the  Demoerali  were  hoatile, 
bcaine  aaothcr  inue.  Finally,  after  iSoi,  there  became  very 
■ppireal  In  the  patty  a  tendency  to  attract  the  radical  elements 
ot  aociety  in  the  general  re-alignment  of  parties  taking  place 
OB  iodiutrial-tociil  issues;  the  Dcmociatie  party  apparently 
ailractbig,  in  this  readjustment,  the  "ladiols"  and  the 
"masses"  as  In  tbe  time  of  JelTeison  and  Jackson.  In  Ibis 
|inic«»,  in  tbe  yean  1896-1 000,  it  took  over  many  of  tbe  principles 
tmd  absorbeJ,  in  Urge  part,  the  members  of  tbe  radical  lUrd- 
party  ol  (he  "  Populists,"  only  to  be  confronted  thereupon  by  the 
growing  iirength  of  Socialism,  challenging  it  to  1  farther  ndieal 
widening  of  iti  ptogcamme.  From  iS£o  to  looS  it  elected  but  a 
tiagfe  ^Hsldcnt  (Giovei  CleveUnd,  iSSi-i8Sa  and  i89]-'i897}.> 
An  American  parties  accepted  long  ago  in  theory  "  Jejicnonian 
deiTKKiicy  "1  but  the  Dcmociatie  party  has  been  "  Ibc  political 
tJiamplon  of  thox  clcmenls  ot  the  lAmerican]  democracy  which 

be  noted  that  the  Jeffeooniaa  Republican!  did  not  attempt  to 
ikmocialiae  the  constilulloa  ilsell.  The  choia  of  a  presdent 
was  soon  popularized,  however,  in  effect;  and  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  senators  is  to-diy  a  deiiiiile  Dcmo- 

T*ci™"ffe«n;  tfnrtufi,  mF^'™L.  FohTio  vrfi..  I^  Yd" 
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forward  tbe 

Kically,  pccollarfy  a  Democialic  canirihut^ 
of  Jactioo's  (jnmpart  CIcvetand'O  adminii- 
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Eribuflc,  it  may  b*  noted  that  a 
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diiniiddMd(hennlhaBUwl)WW,  "IndJvUblc");  ibulutd/ 
tun  and  ineempiaiibte,  tbey  In  vithoul  pons  uid  entirely  £l[ 
tbe  tfiace  tbey  occupy;  bomotcncoiu,  dlSering  only  In  tgure 
.(u  A  [ran  K),  unnicmcDt  (u  AN  frora  NA),  poiilion  (u  N  u 
Z  CO  it)  lide),  nagnltude  (u>d  ctnueqaenlly  in  weight,  iJthaugli 
■ome  tutborftie*  diipule  thii).  But  vhite  tic  iloms  thin  diSei 
Id  quiallty,  thdr  diflcrencea  of  quality  are  only  ippuent,  due 
M  tbe  ispma^u  cuued  on  ouc  aenM*  bydiflcrentconfiguralioiu 
■ad  combiutioDi  of  atom*.  A  tilag  a  only  hot  ot  cold,  iweel 
or  bitter,  haid  or  toft  by  eonvenliDO  (rii"^;  tbe  only  tfaings 
that  eiiit  in  reality  (ktSI  are  tbe  alomi  and  the  void.  Lockc'i 
dialinctioa  betveen  primary  and  aeomdaiy  qualities  is  here 
utidpated.  Thui,  the  alam*  of  natec  and  iron  are  tbe  ume, 
but  Ibose  of  tbe  Former,  being  smooth  and  round,  and  theretore 
snable  to  book  on  to  one  anotber,  roll  over  and  over  liVe  traalt 
globes,  wberca*.  tbe  alomt  ot  iron,  being  rough,  jagged  and 
nnevea,  ding  togetber  and  I«ra  a  toLd  body.  Since  all 
phcDomena  are  composed  oi  the  same  eternal  atoms  (just  as  a 
tragedy  and  a  comedy  contain  [he  same  Iciuis)  it  may  be  said 
that  aothing  comes  into  l>cing  or  perishes  in  the  absolule  sense 
of  the  mrds  (cf .  tbe  modem  "  indestructibility  of  matter  "and 
"  tonservstionof  energy  "},  although  the  compounds  of  [he  atoms 
are  liable  to  increase  and  decrease,  appearance  and  disappearance 
~In  other  words,  to  birth  and  death.  As  the  atoms  arc  eternal 
^nd  uncaused,  so  is  motion;  It  has  its  origin  in  a  preceding 
motion,  and  ta  on  ad  ittfittUvm.  For  the  Love  and  Hate  of 
Empedocle*  *nd  tbe  Naia  (Intelligence)  ot  Atiuagoras,  Demo- 
critus  substituted  fijced  and  necusary  laws  (not  chance;  that  is 
a  misrepresenlalion  due  chieSy  to  Cicero).  Everything  can  be 
cipliined  by  ■  purely  mechanical  (but  not  fortuitous)  tystem, 
in  which  there  Is  no  room  for  the  idem  of  a  providence  or  an 
intelligent  catae  working  with  a  view  to  on  cod.  The  origin  of 
the  ui^vene  was  eiplained  as  follows.  An  infinite  number  of 
atoms  was  carried  downwards  through  Infinite  space.  The 
larger  (and  beaviei),  lalllng  with  greater  velocity,  overlook  and 
collided  with  the  smaller  (and  lighter),  which  were  thereby  forced 
upwards.  This  caused  varioualiieral  and  contrary  movements, 
resulting  in  a  whitUng  motemeni  (9u^)  resembling  the  rotation 
whereby  limilir  atoms  were  brought  together 
awing  ol  gi«in)  and  unite  '  '    '        '  '    "' 


imber  ■ 


in  having  always  existed,  there  must  always 
have  been  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  all  consisting  ol  similar 
■toms.  In  various  stages  of  growth  and  decay. 
(  1.  Tit  5eiil.— DemocriLus  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  structure  of  tbe  human  body,  the  ooblest  portion  ol  which 
be  eoosideied  to  be  tbe  soul,  which  everywhere  pervades  it,  a 
psychic  atom  being  intercalated  between  two  corporeal  atoms. 
Allhougb,  Id  accordmce  with  his  prindplcf,  Democritus  was 
bound  to  legaid  the  soul  aa  material  (composed  ol  round, 
smooth,  specially  mobDe  atoms,  identified  with  the  fire-atoms 
floating  in  the  sir),  he  admitted  a  distinction  between  it  and  the 
body,  and  b  evea  said  to  have  huked  upon  it  ai  someiblng 
divine.  These  all-pervading  soulatomseierdscdiaerentfunclions 
in  different  organs;  the  bead  is  Ibe  scot  of  reason,  the  heart  of 
anger,  the  liver  o(  desire.  Life  ia  maintained  by  the  inhalation 
ol  Iresh  atoru  to  replace  those  kat  by  eihalation,  and  when 
respiration,  and  consequently  the  suppjy  of  atoms,  ceases,  the 
result  is  deub.  It  feOoin  that  the  soul  perishes  with,  and  In  the 
same  sense  as,  the  body. 

•  J.  pBaftlm. — Sensations  are  the  changes  produced  iii  the 
«oui  by  eiterntl  impreuions,  and  are  Ibe  result  of  contact,  since 
every  action  ol  one  body  (and  all  representaiioos  an  corporeal 
pbenomena)  upon  another  is  of  the  nature  ol  a  shock.  Certain 
emanations  (IrMmI,  AiifUna.)  or  images  (<<JuXa),  consisting  of 
subtle  atom*;  thrown  off  from  tbe  surface  ol  an  object,  peBctraia 
Itae  body  through  the  pores.  On  the  principle  that  like  acM  upon 
like,  the  partlcuiiir  smse*  are  only  aSected  by  th«t  which 
tescmblcs  them.  We  see  by  means  ol  the  eye  alone,  and  hear  by 
neansoltbcaralanc,  these  organs  being  best  adapted  to  receive 
the  Inars  or  sound  currents.  Tbe  organs  are  thus  merely 
cooduiti  or  psssagts  through  which  tbeatomapour  into  the  souL 


The  eye,  for  cunpic,  is  damp  ud  ponw*,  and  tk*  Ml«t  Mcin( 
cDosisu  in  Lhe  nBedion  of  tbe  image  (Maa)iw)  mitrond  on  tlia 
smooth  moist  surf  see  ol  the  popiL  Ta  the  inUtpoiitiOB  al  tit 
isdue  the  fact  lhatallviaualujugeitnio  some  eMeat  blurred. 


{irimitt)  cngnitiona  resting  c 
(^fi^riv),  which  is  the  result  of  inquiry  by  n 
cerned  with  atoms  and  void,  thtlnly  ntl  t: 
knowledge,  hawevir,  be  oonfcsand  « 


colour.    He  regards 


I  first  (hat  we  find  a  real  attempt  to  eqiUia 

black,  red,  white  and  green  aa  primaqr. 

risiically  smooili.  J.<.  casting  no  abadoK,  *T^ 

'  dowy  and  so  on.    The  othct 


Oat;  black  is  un 

ci^ra  result  from  various  miilures  of  these  four,  and  ace 

in  the  ultimate  flcntim  and  kkhuh,  but  only  in  derived  objects 
according  to  their  physical  qualities  and  relations. 

4.  Tkahtl. — The  system  oi  Democritus  wasaltogetbcranli- 
tbeistic.  But,  atlbough  he  rejected  the  notion  ol  a  ddiy  taking 
part  in  tbe  creation  or  government  o(  the  universe,  he  yielded 
to  popuUi  prejudice  to  far  a*  to  admit  the  eiistenct  of  a  dam 
ol  beings,  ol  tbe  same  form  as  men,  grander,  compoacd  of  very 
subtle  atoms,  less  liable  to  dissolution,  but  still  mortal,  dwelling 
In  Ibe  upper  regions  ol  air.  These  beings  siso  manifested  theio- 
selvet  to  man  by  means  ol  images  in  dreams,  communicated  wiiJi 
him,  and  soroetimss  gave  him  an  insight  into  lbs  future.  Soma 
of  them  were  benevolent,  others  malignant.  According  v» 
Plutarcb,  Democritus  recognized  one  god  under  the  form  of  n 
fiery  sphere,  the  soul  of  the  world,  but  this  idea  is  pnbabljr 
of  later  origin.  The  popular  bcliei  in  gods  was  attributed  by 
Democritus  to  the  desire  to  esplain  eitraordinary  pfaciKmcna 
(thunder,  ligbliiiDg,  eanbquak«)  by  reference  to  superhuman 
agency. 

i.  Eliia. — Demociilus's  moral  system — tbe  firai  collection  ot 
ethical  precepts  which  deserves  the  name — strongly  resemblea 
tbe  nisative  side  of  the  system  of  Epicurus.  Tbe  inmuuia 
(oiiaM  Is  tbe  maiimum  ot  pleasure  niib  the  minimum  ol  pain. 
But  true  pleasure  is  not  sensual  enjoymenti  it  bas  its  principle 
in  tbe  souL  It  consists  not  in  the  possession  oi  wealth  or  flocks 
and  herds,  I>ut  in  good  humour,  in  the  just  disposition  and  con- 
stant tranquillity  ol  tbe  soul.  Hence  tbe  necessity  of  avoiding 
extremes;  too  much  and  too  little  oic  alike  evils.  True  happi- 
ness consist*  in  taking  advantage  of. what  one  Igai  and  being 
content  with  it  (see  EiBiCS). 


DBNOOEOT,  JACQUES  CUDDB  (i3oS-igg4),  Fiendi  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  in  Paru  on  the  sih  of  July  180B.  He  waa 
prolessor  ot  riKloric  at  the  lycfe  Saint  Louis,  and  subsequently 
assistant  prolcswr  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  wrote  many  detached 
papcn  on  various  literary  subjects,  and  Iwo  reporta  OD 
secondary  education  in  England  and  Scotland  in  collaboration 
with  H.  Montucd.  His  leputition  rests  on  hisetceOent  Biiloiit 

{1S51),  which  bas  passed  through  many  subaequent  edition*. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Toi/eai.  dc  W  lilUraiMti  Jranftiii  aa 
XYH-  lUcIc  (i8so),  and  of  a  work  (3  vols.,  iSSo-rBSj)  on  tbe 
influence  ol  foreign  literatures  on  tbe  dcvdopraent  ol  French 
literature.    He  died  in  Paris  in  1S94. 

DEXOOHAPKT  (from  Gr.  j^woi,  people,  and  ypttir,  to 
wriu),  the  sdence  which  deals  wlih  the  statistics  oT  health  and 
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be  attaAcd  la  it  mt  menly  Hat  of   ' 

Of  tbe  aodntan;  lencnl  movemcnl  m 

In  dofltad  ccnmtrki,  l.i.  litiB  oore  tlw  iAm  k  anpriicd  in 

tbe  onltaur  TittI  Dmtlnfci,  tfcued  f 

sad  m>T  now  be  dtfiiud  at  tbt  bnniA  of  itatfatia  wUcta  doh 
■wMi  tlw  BfE-omditiaai  of  peoptc*. 

BOmVU  ABIARAH  CtMr-ir54>,  En^Ui 
of  Fnoch  onnctiaD,  wn  bare  at  VHit,  in  Cbn 
■«th  «<  H>T  TM7.  He  bdonicd  to  •  Ficndi  PntotMit  fuaily, 
■ad  wM  (snpcfled  to  tike  rdnfc  In  EBfUnd  (t  the 
EkctfttafNuta.iniWt  Havliii  bid  tbe  fouodUIon  of  lik 
■athewnrieU  tluiSe*  In  FtiBce,  be  pcoMcuted  tiwm  fuRfeer  In 
X^gadoB,  when  be  rod  pubVc  lecttBC*  on  Mtvnl  phDgnpbjr  br 
tb  fopport.    Tbe  Printifia  mwlkmmalica  of  Sir  Iww  Newton, 


Hew 


obea 


E  dkUiicDidled  UDam 


i(  tbe  fntinete  penonid 
nd  ibBitiei  KcuRd  hit 
don  Id  i6oti  end  efUi^ 


frisMla  0)  NtwtAD,  u>d  Ua 
artmiwi—  Idio  the  Royal  Society 

■mla  into  tbe  Acadenis  of  Bonn  ana  ram.  MB  dkiii  ni 
K  mO  kKFws  and  adnowledfed  by  tbe  Itoyai  Sodety  that  tbejr 
{ndfcd  bbn  a  lit  penan  to  decide  the  fanmu  conUM  betmcu 
NcwtoB  and  G.  W  Leibniti  (aee  iHWWItMmt  CiUWta). 
Tbe  lifiidDaiMlvnwaaqaiet  and  uneventful.  HtoeM  ageiiat 
«  povoty,  ha  friendi  and  aaodite*  havlnc 


. - ncr,  Isni  bnn  Hiperiided.    Bin  be  hu  been  man 

■enenlhr  kmni  bt  hit  0Mln'iH  1/ Cisxil.  tr  tliUui  if  Cakalaint 
%rrrm(Mlilitt  i/Bmii  CI  Plaj.  -Hiii  mit  «i*  Ant  printed  is 
i6t«,laaa.aaddidicuedleSirlKacNnaim.    It n* leprioiat in 

(4*>ft[nnid>publi>hedwahuJdiikiii>iiii79>i'  He >^D pubTinbed 
1  TrtHu  H  AianaiUi  (I  jag),  whkh  hu  puvd  through  icvnBl 

Sre  C  Haxat.  ItaJitmatUal  ai^  PkSauipltiai  Diaiamary  (liifi. 
For  Pimtimt-i  Tittitm  «e  TugoicgiuTiv  1  Aatl^tial. 

DnKHinZinOl.  ■  tetm  eni[doy*d  in  nonttaiy  tdeneB  id 
two  diSemit  MBwa.  (a)  Tbe  d^vini  or  dhrtaliiic  of  a  metal 
el  ha  ttaodaid  BOBCtuy  nine.  From  i6t5  to  171;  rilver  ma 
Ike  BUndud  of  value  io  Entfand  ud  fold  uiaa  paoed  al  Ibcir 
■ankel  value.    Tbe  debaieinenl  and  undetiatini  Of  the  lilva 


aiini  pro- 
>   preaervini  any 


oiti 
d«tian,  and  mtiscquently  tbe  Impotiihllily 
ralia  of  itabilitj  between  it  and  gold,  led  la  tbe  aoanaoaneB' 
deoDDetiatiDB  nf  tbe  oictal  aa  a  atandard  and  to  iu  nie  raa 
ai  lokoi  noney.  (i)  The  vitbdiawal  of  coin  from  dmitalioB, 
Joe  sample,  in  ^"g^*"^  that  of  alt  ptc- Victorian  gold  coina  ui> 
tbe  pcovliiDai  of  tbe  Coinage  Act  1SS9,  and  tbe  loyal 
liaa  d  tbe  iind  of  Ncrvonbcr  iSgo. 

imOIIOLOST  (Ailfiur,  demon,  lentui,  ifuil),  tk  bnncfa 
al  the  Kience  of  reli(km  which  rdela  to  luperininum  bdap 
•Aich  are  wt  godi.  II  deoli  both  with  benevolent  bdi«a  wbidi 
ftvw  no  eilde  of  wonbipfxra  or  10  limited  a  drcie  aa  lo  be  betow 
tbervakof  godi,ind  with  malevolent bdngi of allluDds-  11  may 
be  noted  that  ilie  original  lensc  oi  "  demon  "  wu  a  benevoleni 
beings  bql  in  En^iih  the  name  now  connoita  malevidena;  in 
Gemao  it  bat  a  DtetraJ  atate,  e.f.  KenMme<uH.  Denunt, 
when  lliey  art  nsanled  u  tpirils,  may  brkmg  to  either  of  the 
I  In  II I  of  ipirili  R««3iiud  by  primitive  animiam  Iq.r.);  that  ia 
to  lay,  Ihty  may  be  horain.  or  non-humin.  separable  touts,  or 
dbcanatc  virilt  wbich  hive  never  inbabiiad  a  bodyi  1  ibarp 


itn  dttn  batxen  tboa  two  dauM,  noubly 
hr  (b»  MilantJani,  tba  Weal  Afrieaaa  and  otben;  tbe  Anb 
jjw^  f*  etaaiiie,  an  not  n  '  "-      ' 


Undo  tba  head  tt  daoMi  ate  daMUM  oaly  and  ipblu  aa 
*  "-    '  ~o  rater  Mo  reblkoi  with  Ike  boman  lace;  Iha 
I  iDdadM  (0  biunaa  aoub  rcfarded  aa  (eoE  01 
-    '  '      ^  Adt  (IMwUcbMe  A: 


Tbe  a»«BUed  Spcdn  HoMaoaB  of  the  Ualay  Penfanub  b  laid 
to  be  ■  man  who  Moun  tbe  anutnwnt  with  hia  dogai  vainly 
aecUit  f«  what  la  caold  not  Gad  on  eutb-a  bacfc  mooteHleei 
pngnaat  with  uule  oSqitlBr,  but  be  aeont  to  be  a  IMng  nun; 
than  lanaMauntnt  that  be  em  died,  nee  yet  that  be  iia 
apirit.    The  incnbna  and  ncailiiB  of  tbe  nuddk  if 


1/  Aaww;— AccoidtBi  to  a 
meld  ft«|nenlly  Idaad  aonng  peoplct  at 
all  tbe  afMta  of'Hb  an  mptwd  to  be  nnder  the  conlnl  ol 
qriiHt,  each  nUng  a  ccMain  demenl  or  even  object,  ud  Ibem- 
■elvca  In  tubfedian  to  a  gteattr  tpUt.  nm.  tbe  Eikbno  ue 
Bid  to  believe  la  ^Wla  of  Ihi  ita,  caith  ana  rily.  the  windi, 
tbe  I  buJi  and  erf  I  ji  litig  tn  natBra.  Evefyamoftbeicaihon, 
every  point,  evciy  idud  and  piODdneat  lodt  haa  ita  gnafdian 
■pirit.  AUareof  tbe  malignant  type,  to  be  ptopfliatcd  only  by 
___^iL  --_. —  , ,^  wbodaire  to  vtait  the  locably 


they  ill  the  eUnuiey,  tbe  ibed,  fhr  K-ring  num.  tlm  bitrlir»L 
they  are  oa  Kttrt  dull  and  jar;  in  tbotuandi  tbey  waylay 
tbe  traveller  11  he  leave)  Mi  tiome,  betide  Um,  behind  liim, 
^■wrTn]y  hi  fiont  of  hiiB,  whirTing  over  bla  hoad,  oyinf  out 
air,  earth  and  water. . 

implicated  wis  Die  arKieot  Btbykmian  duaon- 
otogy  1  an  the  petty  annoyaaca  of  life— « toddeo  f alt.  a  bcadacte 
e  let  down  to  the  BgeDcy  of  fienda;  all  tbe  atnniet 
!,  hale,  Jeolouiy  and  )o  on— were  legaided  w  tbe 
~  '  '  '  a  Buraerout  were  they,  that  tbcre  wtie 
paiti  at  the  boman  body^-one  for  the 
t,aadaoon.  Similariy  in  Egypt  at  tbe 
pnaent  day  Iheyin  aio  bcBend  to  awann  to  thickly  tbat  it  te 


. . mbelnc.     Bnt  Ibeae  bdkia  are  fu 

from  being  confined  lo  the  tindviliaDd;  Cre^  pUlaiopbrrt  like 
Forphyiy,  no  leia  than  tbe  talbtn  ol  the  Ckuicb,  beid  that  the 
wnid  wia  pemded  with  ipiiiti;  aide  by  tide  with  the  bdiel  ia 
wilcbcnlt,  we  can  Mcc  tbrou^  the  middte  igca  tbe  luivivil  of 
primitive  aidmlitic  viewr  and  in  our  own  day  even  these  beticls 
lubait  in  untupecltd  vigour  among  the  pcaiantty  of  the  more 
itriea.  In  fact  tbe  nady  acceptance 
Ibe  fone  with  which  Ibe  primitive 
_  I  thinga  appealed  u  the  wUlc  laeea 
in  the  middle  of  the  latt  ccMuty. 

Chanuttr  ef  Spiritnl  WtrU.—Tbt  aacnption  of  malevakiKE 
lo  the  woiM  of  tpirils  it  by  no  mcana  univerial.  In  West  Africa 
the  Hpongwe  believe  In  local  ipirili,  )iat  as  do  tlie  Eakimo;  bin 
they  are  regarded  aa  inolfeniive  in  the  main;  true,  the  piiaer- 
t>y  mnst  make  some  triSng  oilering  as  be  neaa  tbeu  place  ef 
atiode;  bul  It  it  only  occaiiandy  that  mitchievooi  acta,  neb  ai 
lb«  thiowiiig  down  of  a  Itec  00  a  paam-by,  are,  in  the  view  el  tbe 
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u(iv«i,peipct«atidbytkeOBbnItL  Seto^Buyof  Uw^ririu 
opediUy  anarDcd  ■Ub'tlitopentlDiMolutaManraarnvcd 
M  Kulnl  or  even  beKvoteati  Uw  Etmpeui  pcuut  Ceara  Uh 
com-iiiiiit  (miy  nitca  be  vrilaUi  bin  by  tccBcbiBC  OB  ia  doouin 
■  n  proptrly  by  cutlios  the  con 


Clanificlim. — Boidea  Iha  dtniactioiu  of  biumn  utd  ncm- 
bimuD,  hutik  ind  friendly,  tb«  dnuOBt  in  whicb  the  lower  nee* 
believe  ue  '•'•—"-'  by  Ukdi  KCordiBt  Ui  (unction,  each  den 
nidi  a  ditttnctlve  naoM,  willi  cxtnardinu7  minuteneu,  the  UK 
In  tbe  ctK  ol  Uk  Mdayi  luukinf  to  Mvenl  Kpre.  They  bive, 
(or  ennple,  *  demon  o(  ibe  witerbll,  a  detnoa  of  wild-beait 
tnclu,  ■  deoua  wbich  interfere*  mlb  uure*  (or  wOd-Iowl,  a 
babooD  demon,  wbicb  (akeapoacuion  of  dancen.aiid  ciiuc*  tbem 
to  ptrfvm  ■DBderfu!  feati  ^  dirabioc,  Ik.  But  It  h  Impoaaibk 
to  da  more  thin  dol  vitb  ■  few  type*,  which  will  iUuatrale  the 
nuin  fcitiim  ol  tlie  dcraaiDlosy  oi  lan^,  barbaioin  and  Kini- 
dvitizcd  peoplct. 

H  at  all,  recogoiitd  by  tbe  nocivilized;  avcrytlung  ii  attributed 
to  iplriU  or  mifical  influence  ol  lone  nort.    Tbe  ipirit*  whkll 

■bowB  In  more  Ibin  one  way;  they  may  eslci  the  body  of  tbe 
victim  (ftt  PoeicSEiON),  and  eitber  dominate  his  laiod  a*  well 
ai  bi>  body.  Inflict  fpeciBc  diaeaae^  or  cnme  pilni  ol  vailoia 
urti.  nu*  tk*  HiaJtra  of  the  Ifalay  Founmk  have  a  demoD 
cuiicapondlin  to  evtry  kind  o(  diieaae  known  la  thcfn;  the 
Taimanian  aaoibed  a  inawinf  pain  to  the  preaeoce  within  him 
ol  tbe  Boulof  adead  man,  whom  he  had  unwillingly  nimmoncd 
by  meoIioBtnt  hii  name  and  who  was  devouting  hit  liver;  Ibe 
8a moan  held  that  tbe  violation  ol  afood  tabu  would  mult  in  the 
animal  being  fanned  within  tbe  body  oi  IbeoHender  and  came 
his  death.  The  demon  theory  ol  discaje  ii  atill  attettcd  by  •ome 
of  ottr  medical  tenni;  epilepsy  (Gr,  biXq^,  Hicure)  poiala 
to  tbe  belief  that  the  patient  ia  poiMsed.  M  a  logical  oonie- 
qutnce  oi  ihii  view  of  diicaie  the  mode  of  iieatmeni  atuong 
people*  in  the  lower  itagei  ol  culiure  ii  mainly  magicali  they 
endeavour  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits  by  ucriGce,  to  eipd  tbem 
byqi«UB,Ac.[seeExoacisii).  to  drive  themawayl^  blowing.  &c; 
coDVcrwIy  we  find  the  Kfaonda  attempt  to  kctp  away  nstUpot 
by  ptadng  thorns  and  bruihwood  ui  the  pathi  leading  10  placet 
dedmated  by  that  diseaie,  in  the  hope  ol  making  the  doeate 
demon  retrace  his  slept-  This  theory  of  diaeaie  disappeared 
•ooatr  than  did  the  belief  i 
(fcf(K)oiMn)  ol  the  early  Cbi 

In  poMeialon;  but  the  demon  theory  of  diieaie  receivea  no  recog- 
nition; (be  energumens  find  their  analogues  in  the  convntj 
of  mliBlonarJcs  in  China,  Africa  and  ebewbere.  Another  way  in 
whicb  ademoD  i^  held  to  cause  disease  is  by  introducing  itaelf  into 
tbe  patlenl'i  body  and  sucking  his -blood;  the  Malays  believe 
that  a  woman  who  dies  in  childbirth  becoroea  a  tangttiir  and 
sack*  the  blood  of  children;  victims  of  the  lycaMhrope  an 
•ometimet  taid  to  be  done  lo  death  in  the  ame  way;  and  it  ii 
commonly  believed  in  Africa  that  the  wizard  hit  the  power  of 
kiling  people  in  this  wsy,  prpbabty  urith  the  aid  of  a  (imlliar. 

(i)  One  o(  the  ptimary  meaning  of  taiitur  is  Uiil  of  genius 
or  familiar,  luielary  spirit;  according  to  Hesiod  tbe  men  of  tbe 
golden  race  became  alter  death  guardians  or  walchen  over 
morlati.  Tbe  Idea  it  found  among  the  Romans  also;  they 
attribnted  to  every  man  a  genius  who  actompanicd  him  through 
life.  ANonebelicf  found  in  Iceland  is  that  the /yl^,  a  genius 
in  animal  form,  attends  human  beinp;  and  tbeae  animal 
guardian*  may  sometime*  be  seen  fighting;  in  the  tame  way  the 
Siberian  (haanans  scad  tbeit  animal  familian  lo  do  battle  instead 
of  dcddliig  their  quarrels  in  person.  The  animal  guardian  re- 
sppcvi  bl  tbe  wiaoJ  of  Central  America  (see  article  ToTzinsii), 
the  ymtni  of  tome  Australian  tribes,  the  lUHilMi  of  the 
Red  Indian  and  Ibe  bush  soul  ol  some  WcM  African  Uibct; 


■mani  tbe  latter  the  link  batMaa  animal  and  hanan  bdnt 
la  (aid  10  be  established  by  the  taenumy  lA  the  Uaod  bond. 
Correvonding  to  tbe  aziimal  guardian  of  ibc  ordinary  man,  ve 
have  lb*  lamiUtiaf  the  witch  or  wiiard.  AH  the  wodd  ow  it  > 
held  that  audi  people  can  assume  the  form  of  aninali;  isBa- 
limes  Ibe  pawea  of  the  ibiman  ii  held  to  d^xud  on  bta  bcii^ 
able  to  tuinnwn  Ua  familiii;  among  Ihi  Oitiaki  the  aliBaaa^ 
coat  wat  covered  with  rcpKMBUtiOB*  of  bird*  and  beaalti  two 
bear'*  daw*  weie  an  hit  hindi;  bit  wand  wit  ceveicd  with 
monie^kii;  whra  1m  vidud  to  divine  be  beat  hit  dnun  till  ■ 
black  bird  appeared  and  perched  on  his  but;  then  the  thuaaa 
iHoooad.  Ibe  bhd  vaniibtd,  and  the  divination  conkl  beflB.- 
ShuiUrly  tbe  Creentuid  expluk  it  aaid  to  aummon  bit  Imak 
(which  may  be  an  anceatral  gboal  01  an  animaU  by  di 
he  is  heard  by  the  byttanden  to  carry  on  a  conveiti 
obtain  advice  ai  to  how  to  treat  diseaaei,  tbe  proipectt  of  food 
weather  and  other  mltter*  of  importance  The  familiar,  who  it 
■ometime*  replacod  by  the  devil,  commonly  figured  in  witchcraft 
trinlsi  and  a  itatute  of  Jame*  I.  enacted  that  at  penooa  Invok- 
mg  an  evil  ipsit  ■»-  couulting,  covenanting  with,  tolHtaiDin(, 
cmpk>yinc  feeding  Dr  rewarding  any  evil  ipirit  ibould  be  guilty 
of  felony  kod  suffer  death.  In  modem  tpirltuallsm  the  familiK 
is  represented  by  the  "  guide,"  correvondisg  to  wUch  w«  have 
the  theoaophica]  "^guru." 

(c)  The  (ajnilisr  is  icrmetune*  an  an<«*tral  ipiril,  and  her*  we 
toudi  the  fringe  of  Ihe  cult  of  the  dead  (•»  aba  Akcecick 
WouRip).  Eapedatly  amon(  tbe  lower  tuti  th*  dead  BfC 
resarded  aa  boatile;  the  Australian  avoid)  the  pave  even  ot  B 
kinsman  and  ebbocate  ceremonies  ol  mourning  arc  (ooiid  uoonsn 
moat  primitive  people*,  wboae  object  seems  to  be  to  rid  tbe  living 
of  tbe  danger  they  run  by  aatodation  with  the  gboal  of  tbe  dead. 
Among  the  Zulu  the  spirits  ol  tbe  dead  an  held  to  be  Iricadly  at 
hosllle,  just  aslhey  wcrela  Ufe;  on  the  Congo  a  man  after  death 
joins  the  good  or  bad  spiriu  acCDidiog  as  his  life  baa  be^  goad 
or  bad.  Especially  feared  among  many  pcoplei  arc  Ihe  took 
of  those  who  have  commitled  auidde  or  died  a  violcDl  death; 
tbe  woman  Who  diet  in  childbed  is  held  to  become  a  demoD  of 
the  rooat  dingeroui  kind;  even  the  unburied,  aa  rcatltsa,  di*- 
tatisfied  spirits,  aic  more  laued  than  ordinary  ghoita.  Naturally 
tpuits  ol  <hese  latter  kmds  an  mon  vahuble  as  famBian  than 
ordinary  dead  men's  souls.  We  find  many  ncipes  for  aecurmg 
their  aid.  In  the  IkfiLi]'  Peninsuk  Ibc  blood  of  a  murdered  man 
must  be  put  in  a  bottle  and  pnyert  aaid  over;  after  leven  days 
of  Ibis  worship  a  sound  is  heard  and  tbe  oper?ilor  puts  his  (ingCT 
into  the  bottle  lor  the  poiong,  as  the  demon  i>  called,  to  tuck; 
it  wiQ  fly  through  the  air  in  tbe  shape  ol  an  eacoediagtyi^minutrvc 
lenUle  Bgun,  tod  is  olwiyi  preceded  by  its  pet.  the  pelcdt,  in 
the  shape  of  a  giattboppei.  In  Europe  a  similar  demon  it  laid 
to  be  obtainable  from  a  cock's  egg.  In  Sooth  Africa  and  India, 
«i  the  other  hand,  ilie  magician  digs  up  a  dead  body,  espedalfy 
ola  child,  to  secure  a  luniliar.  The  evocation  ol  spirits,  e^jcdolly 
in  lhefonno[nectomancy,itnn  important  branch  ol  the  dCBIon- 
ology  of  many  peoples;  and  the  peculiarities  of  trance  medium- 
ship,  whicb  lecm  suftdentty  established  by  modem  rtsearcb, 
go  far  to  eiplain  the  vogue  of  this  art.  It  aeems  to  have  bceD 
common  among  Ihe  Jewt,  and  the  cose  of  the  witch  of  Endot  ia 
nimled  in  a  my  to  tuggett  lomething  beyond  fraud;  in  the 
book  of  magic  which  bean  the  Dame  ol  Dr  Fauttut-may  be  found 
many  ol  the  formulae  for  roiling  demoos;  bi  England  may  be 
mentioned  espedally  Dr  D«  a*  one  al  the  moat  lamout  ol  tbeae 
who  claimed  bcfora  the  daya  of  modem  splritoalinn  ff  J-)  to 

at  his  will.  Sometimes  tbe  spirita  were  tummoned  to  appeal 
as  did  Ihe  pbanlonis  of  the  Greek  beroet  la  OdyiMU*;  *0De> 
time*  they  wen  called  to  enter  a  ctyatil  (see  Cinru-Gaaac); 
soxetimet  they  are  menly  atked  to  dcclan  tbe  (uture  or  mm- 
munlctle  by  moving  eitemal  object*  withoDt  taking  a  vitSile 
form;  thus  among  the  Katent  at  tbe  ckae  of  the  burial  ccie- 
monic)  Ibe  ^lOit  of  the  dead  man.  which  it  aid  to  bovn  roand 
till  the  riles  an  conned,  it  believed  to  make  a  ring  awint 
round  and  snap  the  airing  from  which  It  hang*. 

(d)  Tbe  vampln  la  a  partknitr  fonn  of  demoa  wbidi  calk  far 

I.  L.OOi^lC 
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«MM  DMin.  Ib  4k  UiUjr  PenlnMda,  put*  ot  MmeilK.  »c, 
itiffmcaivwluibml  vilh  attacked  oitraili,  wUcb  iuuts.  It 
aij  be  fran  iW  ■rave,  to  nick  tbt  blood  of  livias  huinao  bcingi. 
Aaxnllac  to  Ik  MaUyi  a  Mmivco'h  (vaMpiic)  it  a  UTing 

-   -  -tluU<dUi)KaLiilxcaii(bl;  >be  ii  optcialljr 

■hen  a  Unh  hu  takn  plan  asd  i I  it  the 
_  ip  a  bunch  ol  thisile  in  otdu  la  uich  bii;  the 
litaiit  to  keep  vioigai  al  hone  to  aid  ba  in  R-entccing  h«owD 
btij.  Ib  Euiope  ibc  Slatonic  ana  it  Ibe  ptincfpd  Kal  of 
mnpin  belicli,  aod  here  too  wt  find,  at  a  natuni  dtvclopnent, 
(kat  lueaai  of  pnvtntlni  the  diad  from  Injuring  the  living  have 
bets  evolvHl  bf  the  populai  Bind.  The  aspaa  of  tht  vampin, 
whkh  may  oitca  be  lecofniied  bjr  ill  lunaluially  tuddy  tod 
trtrii  ^ipcuaiiee,  thovld  be  itaked  domi  io  the  irare  or  [la  bead 
AooUbediloB,  it  la  inloettiog  to  sate  that  the  cultio(  oS  of 
btadt  of  the  dewi  vaa  a  neoUthk  buial  rin. 

((>  The  wmiiin  it  fnquabtly  bkoded  in  populir  idea  vith 
the  /(Atrfiii*  (f  .k)  or  knxkini  tiriril,  and  alto  with  the  wermtf 

(/)  Ai  Btitht  be  e^Mcted,  dream  demont  aie  vcty  oonmoa, 
ia  fact  the  wocd  "  nlshunare  "  (AS.  mar,  spirit,  dO  pntervet 
lar  Bi  a  Kcocd  «f  tUt  fcnt  of  belief,  which  ia  (oiiDd  rifht  dvim 
t*  iW  hnieat  planet  of  culliue.  The  Australian,  when  he  lulfert 
fno  aa  op(«aiiDo  m  hit  sleep,  Mjrt  that  K^  la  tnrioc  to  ihrallle 
Un;  the  Cariba  lay  that  Haboya  beata  then  is  their  ileepi 
Md  the  belief  penMa  to  thji  day  In  tone  part!  el  Eraope; 
haoia  too  arc  tiid  to  be  luhjacl  lo  [be  pemcutiana  of  deBKDt, 
■b^  ride  then  at  night.    Aaalbcr  elsM  of  noctmal 

baoit  in  tbdr  ilBepi  is  the  AatiUct 

ted;  la  Na*  Zeabod  Ukawite  ance 

with  feaakai    to  the  SaoHiam  IiUndl 

r^Kdtd  aa  the  fatben  ol  tUUita  Pthi 

ikUiadv  have  riiea  pnacrlhed  fay  «Uch 

■aybetaevrtd.  Tbcqocatlonofttenali 

toccoU,  wheat  the  Rooiaiia  Meotified  with  the  laiuit,  niaiiavely 

dooMad  by  the  fathen  ol  the  chaidi  i  and  io  14  iS  Inaoceat  VIIL 

M  lonh  the  doctiiae  of  leehmul  detaooi  at  an  tndltputabl* 

bet:  aadia  the  httlMy  of  the  iBiputirion  and  oltrlala  lee  witch- 

enft  may  be  foond  the  tanfetaioBi  of  many  who  ban  vilaeii 

Mthdrnilily.   In  tha  itnatHiy  ff  UtUteMy  Bortott  Mtw 

(f)  Conetpondini  to  Ae  penooal  tuldtiy  qriiit  {nf,  i) 
have  tha^CMigf  buUiasaaDdplacca.  Tke  Itoinaai  celebated 
the  birthday  e(  a  town  and  Ol  ilt  lealBt,  Jnit  at  they  cdebcated 
that  el  a  oaai  aad  a  anaka  waa  a  freqaent  toi 
diata;  whom  ooapaietdthtbk  the Sonth 
the  iBahca  which  are  la  the  ndthhonrhoad  of  the  fcnal  ere  the 

thai  aoae  rimilar  idea  lay  at  the  botton  «( 
tUt  day  in  European  Kiklota  the  hoate  tnaka  oc  load,  which  iivra 
to  iha  caUar,  it  reiaidtd  aa  the  ■■  life  Indcc  "  <r  otlw  laU  of  the 
latkr  ol  tk  houtei  tk  death  of  ^  {onotvcB  tk  dealh  of  t' 
Otho,  accwdtai  to  popular  belief,  Ik  atiipinni>t  of  ftnii 
WM't*  and  sUca  it  cwinectcd  with  an  Important  data 
taoifica:  in  wdx  U  pi»*id«  •  tutelity  qridt,  ot  la  appa 
(kttaoak  deltlM,  It  waa  tfton  tk  cuttom  lo  aacri&ce  a  bum 

lad  a  lin^Ur  loaidian  provided  lor  tk  fnntira  ^a  cimnlir  or 
atdhe.  Tk  bote  tplrit  it,  howerei.  not  nnr  manly  connect 
with  thit  Idea.    la  Rutua  tk  dnHtii  (houe  tidrit)  it  an 
ktponant  penoaafe  to  [glk-belief;   k  may  object  to  ctttaln 
hiDdj  of  aaiaiaK  ai  to  certain  oolouB  in  tittle; 
•enccallyqicakin|,k  propitiated  and  cand  for.  Cwratpondiag 
M  Ub  ■«  hate  the  dntd^nf  loUin  of  EngUih  folkkte. 

W  It  bat  ktaibown^ve  how  tk  anlmiitic  creed  poitulalea 
tk  eAteafe  d  aU  Und*  ol  local  ipiriu.  which  are  tonMtim 
litd  to  tkii  lubilal*,  wwrttou  fcoa  to  wtMler.  Eepedaj 
Hewlawl  in  Euope,  HttalrtI,  nedienl  and  noden,  and 
■aai  Aaia,  ia  tk  tpUt  ot  tk  lak.  river,  ipring.  or  weD,  oft 
I  WW  I  Inn)  aa  hiuaaa,  bat  tbo  io  the  fonn  of  a  bnll  ot  hocaa;  tk 
WtmCldNicknarKfertotbawaM-baataNUt.  I<^aapa«ialiwd 


!a  Ihdi  (HBCtioM  an  many  ol  du  Sgoiti  at  eaodeni  folklore, 
tome  of  whom  have  perhapi  replaced  ■oma.  ancieat  goildeia, 
i.f.  Frau  Uolda,  atben.  like  (he  Wdih  Pnli.  tk  [,ancashin 
boggaltl  or  tk  more  widdy  found  Jack^'-Lanum  (Will  0'  tk 
Wiip),  an  ifdui  wbo  do  no  moie  km  than  leadjai  tk 
raadaiir  aaiiay.  Tk  banika  It  perh^it  connecIM  with 
iDceilral  m  haute  tpittti;  tk  Wild  Hunctman,  dx  Gabriel 
houodi,  the  Seven  WhlttJert,  be.,  an  tiaceahW  to  loaia  ictaal 
phenomeDan;  but  the  great  maai  of  Biitiafa  (ahBndDm  cannot 
now  be  tracHl  back  to  lavaie  ot  baibatoui  aBakfaat.  Among 
oiber  local  ipritea  may  be  meniloaed  tk  koboldi  or  tpfriii  ol  Ihe 
inet.  The  Iiiiiei  (jee  fmv),  located  in  iht  (aity  ImoBj  by  ik 
babitajiu  of  Ik  Sktlandi.  may  alu  be  put  under  thiihead. 
(1}  The  tubject  of  pUnt  loeli  ii  iderrcd  la  in  connaion  with 
aaimlim  (f.e);  but  certain  aapccu  ol  ihii  phaie  of  kHef 
'Rund  more  detailfrd  treatment.  Ouliide  (k  European  area 
^cution  ipiriu  of  all  iundi  teem  to  be  coDCtived,  aa  a  rule,  aa 
ithiopomarphic,  in  dawical  Europe,  and  padt  of  Ibe  Slavonic 
n  at  Ibe  preiest  day,  tk  tree  ipirit  wat  beUevtd  to  kve  Ik 

01  tpecial  importaace  b  Europe  it  the  conaplkn  at  Ik 
hcalled  "con  ipirit";  W.  Maanhardt  coUecied  a  nia  of 
ifornution  provini  ibat  tk  lite  of  Ik  com  It  tuppoied  to  eilil 
j>ait  IiOB  Ik  corn  tttelf  and  to  take  the  form,  Kmeliniei  of  an 
animal,  aDmeiima  of  a  man  or  woman,  lometioHS  ot  a  diQd. 
proof  tkt  Ik  klief  It  antmitiic  tn  ik 

killed  In  tk  ipring  fn  order  to 
min^  In  blood  ot  bonet  with  tk  teed;  at  faatvett-time  it  it 
'  I  io  tk  tatt  com  tod  tkaniiiialtdriveBOutrronlt 
killed;  at  oikra  tk  reaper  wk  cuu  tk  lut  eat 
kve  killed  tk  "  wioll  "  or  the  "*  dog,"  and  tonetimet 
receivea  tk  namool "  wall  "  or  "  dog  "  and  relaini  1 1  liU  tk  ntit 
Tbe  com  spirit  i>  alio  said  to  k  hiding  in  tk  bun  liR 
Ik  com  It  thriahed,  or  it  may  be  laid  to  reappear  at  midwinter, 
wbea  tbe  lamer  b^na  to  think  el  hli  new  year  of  labour  and 
barren-  Side  by  tide  wiib  ibe  eanc^tion  of  the  com  qHril  aa 
to  luUnul  Is  tk  anthr^wmaii^c  view  of  ll;  and  tbit  elcDimt 
lUtt  bave  predominated  in  Ik  eyalmiaB  of  tk  cereal  deitka 


■  el  the 


of  go 
ot  the  com  spirit 


ly  pant  of  tk  world,  and  eapedaRy  in  Africa,  la 


tf)  In™ 
found  tk  cfl 
■ay,  tk  bdief  In  a  great  daily,  who  H  tk  author  of  all  tkt  eiditt 

thlagt  to  concern  hlraaelf  with  the  details  ol  (be  universe.  Aa 
a  natural  Ktult  of  tbii  bellel  we  find  tk  view  ikt  ibe  operationt 
ot  nalun  arc  condncted  by  a  multitude  ot  more  ot  less  obedient 
tobordinatc  deities;  ihaa,  in  FortugutK  West  Alria  tk 
Kimbvadi  believe  In  Suku-Vakange,  but  bold  ibat  k  hu  com- 
mitted Ik  govenimint  ol  tk  universe  lo  innumerable  iiltlm 
good  and  had;  tk  lattCT  kind  an  held  lok  far  moHnnmeRnit, 
bat  Suhu-Vakange  it  laid  to  keep  them  In  order  by  occasionally 
tmittoc  thcai  with  hit  tbuodetbola;  were  il  not  lor  this,  man'i 
lot  would  k  totupportabJe. 

Somelimet  Ik  godi  of  an  older  religion  degenerate  tato  tk 
demant  ot  Ik  beliel  whkh  lupetsedes  It.  A  coupicuous  eumple 
of  this  is  found  In  Ik  altitude  of  tbe  Hebrew  prophets  to  ik  godt 
of  tbe  naOooa,  lAoie  power  thn  ncogniie  without  admilling 
theiT  cUm  to  revcrenea  and  lacribce.  The  tame  tendency  It  teen 
In  many  aatly  miasioDary  wetki  and  it  far  from  being  without 
iaineaca  even  at  tk  prtteal  day.  In  tk  folklore  cf  Eurapcaa 
coontrict  foblindom  it  peopled  by  godi  and  Baluie^piritl  of  aa 
eariier  heathendom.  We  may  alto  sonpare  Ihe  Peisian  'ni 
whh  Ik  Indiah  ^csor. 

Sa^alifM  ifOnmait,-~1a  connexion  with  demMwIogy  menlloa 
BUM  k  made  of  tk  cotlBm  Ol  eipelling  gboats,  iplrita  or  evflt 
geaonlly.  Prbltive  peepit*  from  Ik  AoanalianB  upwardt 
oritbiale,  OBuDy  at  Snd  intervals,  a  drivfaig  oat  of  hutlful 
tofloeacta.  SonteUties,  aa  among  the  AuttraUana,  It  ft  aKr^ 
Ik  ^ttla  «f  that*  wk  kva  died  to  Ik  yeai  wUdi  an  thut 
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ihiica  «vt;  (nm  tUi  oMon  mX  be  dbtlngnUtcd  iMther, 
tibkh  conasM  ia  -<i— ■J-^-g  tbt  xiul)  of  Um  dead  *t  the  d«e  ol 
(Ik  year  and  leDdiiig  tkem  on  tlieit  iouniey  lo  the  etha  vnrld; 
thB  litter  ciBtao  Mem  to  hive  in  cctinly  djBeiefil  orfgii  ind 
to  be  due  to  lore  and  Bot  (cu  of  ibe  deid.  la  other  asa  it  n 
believed  lh»t  evO  qiliit*  (enenlly  or  even  Dan-peno™l  "ill 
ucb  u  ma  in  believed  lo  be  eipdkd  In  thae  mtoaii 
oiifiiulcd  perlupi  the  tapeinat.  HMne  loniu  o(  Hciifia  (f.t.) 

Bnuocum.— Tvkv.  TV  t. 

Skeil.  MtUy  Unk;    But  : 

Cilliny.  Rdiiwm  t]  Of  ill  1. 

Wtkkcr.  Crisliick  CMirfc  e. 

Dvi.w;   ClImM,  £NlinMi«  I! 

I-  W:   Kiiv,  BMmiaa  Hi  » 

C*al«^i7ri<-  C.  TtefflpBa,  >; 

Criiniii.Z>ciKKkiJ/Mtiiig(Wl  r. 

/Iiitfriuuni  1^  Ikd  OeiM  Sa  ■■ 
ScoUiit  Crini'ul  TVwIi;    J 

Sec  lbs  biUlDcnphy  to  Pon  .     .   . 

(N.  W.  T.) 

DB  BOROU,  Anaumn  (iSo«-i87i).  Engluh  mlthcDU- 
Ikiu  ind  Isfidin,  wu  bm  id  June  iSo6.  it  Midnii.  in  the 
Uadtu  praideiicy.  His  luhei.  Colonel  Joho  De  MoigiD,  <m 
employed  Id  the  bit  iDdii  Compeny'i  lervice,  ind  hq  gniid- 
fitber  ind  greal-srudlitbet  hid  Ktved  Bodel  Wuten  Hiuingi. 
ODtheiiiotlieT'iiidchewudeiceiKledfnHDjunciDDdiDii.FJLS^ 
■ulboe  o!  the  AatirUt'rilli'iit  Caatn  ind  otbs  mithmiitinl 
•otki  oE  Dieril,  ind  ■  hieod  of  Abnhun  DeanivR.  Seveo 
awotht  tliB  the  binb  at  Aufiulm,  Colood  Dc  HoipA  btouilit 
bb  wife,  diifhtei  tad  iolint  ton  to  EncliBd,  what  be  Idt 
Ibem  diuiai  >  lubieqiwnt  period  of  Kivice  in  Indii,  ijiog  a 
■8)6  oo  bit  my  boBc. 

AiwBliu  De  Uorpo  iKcived  bb  ndy  educittan  in  wvenl 
print*  ichoidi,  and  bef  on  tbe  *|e  of  teaftecD  yeon  hid  kuned 
t«tiD,  Greek  ud  lone  Hebrew,  in  iddiLiog  to  (cqnihai  much 
leneial  knoii'tadge.  At  tbe  ige  of  nitcen  yean  ud  ■  hiU  be 
entered  TnniLy  College,  Cunbridge,  ud  itudicd  mitbenalka, 
partly  uDder  the  iidiioii  oi  Sii  C.  B.  Aiiy.  In  iSij  be  gained  a 
Trinity  KboUnhip.  De  Uai«u'>  love  of  wide  readins  Hne- 
*hit  iaurtered  with  hi*  Mccen  Id  the  mitheiutiol  tripoe,  In 
which  he  took  the  fourth  place  in  1S17.  He  wu  prevented  from 
takiDg  hie  M,A,  degree,  or  from  abtainiag  a  feliowihip,  by  hii 
coucientioiu  obfcclioa  to  dgning  the  Iheolocical  teiti  tbea 
xtquircd  from  muten  of  artt  vid  EeUova  it  Cambridge. 

A  career  in  bit  own  univeniiy  bcinj  cloaed  igiinit  him,  he 
entered  liacola^f  iDn ;  but  hid  hardly  dooeao  when  tbceitablttl^ 
neot,  in  iStS,  of  the  univeniiy  of  London,  in  Cower  Street, 
altenmiit  known  u  Univenity  CoUcfe,  gave  bin  id  opportunity 
Of  eonlinuinl  bii  matbeiutica]  punuiii.  At  the  early  a)te  of 
(wcDiy-Iwo  be  givt  hit  Grtt  lecture  up' 
la  the  calk(e  wfaiih  be  eerved  with  Ibe 

lot  a  third  of  a  ctMuiy.  Hiii  ... 

wu  utemipted  in  iSji,  when  ■  disvnenent  with  the  gonrniaf 
body  cauied  De  Uorgu  ud 


dentally  drowned,  De  Morgan 
praicMonUp. 

In  iSj7  he  married  Sophia  Eliiabelh,  daughter  of  WiUlun 

Fiend,  a  UniWriu  in  (liih,  . "■ ■■- ■■  — '- 

ocnvathm,  a  notice  ol  whon 
will  be  found  hi  the  MeHUdy  NMita  aj  On  Styal  Adnmamkal 
S«iWy  (vol.  v.).  Tbey  aetikd  in  Chebea  (jo  Cheyne  Row),  where 
in  later  yean  Mn  De  Morgu  had  a  luge  dtdc  ol  intellectual 
and  artiitic  fticnda 

At  a  tfafhrt  of  matb^iatici  Dc  Morgan  wmi  nnrivalkd.  He 
cave  initruction  in  tbe  form  of  cODtinuoui  lecturei 

re  from  brief  iMte*.  Tbe  OMWt  prolonged  matheauticil 
It  intricate  tornnlae,  wtta  giveo  -'*'' 
be  roDurta  of  bit  eitnont 

.    Dc  Motgaa'twritingi,  however  eicdkait,tiv«  Utile 

Idea  of  Ibe  penplcuily  and  elegance  of  bit  viva  voce  eiporitioot. 
which  uvei  failed  to  hi  tbe  atteation  of  all  who  wen  wotihy 


ringfaim.  Haegr  of  U  patAa  b***  dMagi 
lelvea,  and,  through  Iiwc  Todhunter  and  E.  J.  Rootb,  he  bad 
an  Inpottaot  biAince  on  Ibe  later  CnabtidfB  tcbooL  For 
Ihitly  yean  be  biok  an  actln  part  in  the  InsiBaM  of  tbe  Royal 
'  tiroBcoical  Society,  editing'  ill  pubUcstlom,  mpptyingobiraaty 
DCics  of  meinben,  and  for  eighteen  iRan  acting  u  one  of  th* 
Hiorary  fecretariea.  He  wat  ibo  frsguntly  emplo^  a*  aav- 
iltmg  ictuary,  a  boiineM  in  which  bit  milbeaitietl  powera, 
Hnbined  with  tound  jitdgnent  ud  busbeu-like  biMli,  fitted 
im  to  lake  tbe  higbat  place. 

Dc  Morgan^  aiathcmticil  wrftlags  contributed  pownfullr 

nudi  the  pmgieii    of  the  sdeiKe,     Hit  memoin  on  the 

Koundallon  of  Algebn."  in  the  7lh  ind  Ufa  volomei  of  tb> 

Camindii  nUtuflnal  TraniaMmi,  (sntiin  Bine  of  tbe  moat 

--~   ''-- iwhich  hivebeen  nudetoibe'pUloMpbjr 

■-    "■  " *lioii,iatba 


matbemalioU  raoibad;  and  Sir  W  -S 
prtfif*  lo  hh  Ztffarer  «■  Qatlentivrntr  n 

pip«  u  hiving  led  and  CDcauraged  Ua  in  tbe  working 
[  the  new  lyalem  of  quatenioaa.  The  work  on  Tripm 
r  ami  DnbU  AlfOn  U»n)  " 


character  of  dtotentary  trafaibig.  It  la  ifiitfogBiihed  by  a 
tiaple  yet  Ibomagbly  pUbiaopbkal  tnatnent  of  Ibe  Hat  at 
and  magniliide,  ai  wdl  ti  by  Ibe  iotivdiKtioa  of  new 
itid  procem  of  eoavutatlon,  to  irtdcb  De  Iforgan 
ahnyi  atliibMed  anch  pncticil  hnportance.  Second  and  third 
editioai  were  called  for  in  iSji  and  1S3S;  a  dab  editioB  waa 
itmed  m  1876.  Dc  Morgao't  other  principal  milhemnlcal 
worki  were  Tie  EXmoU  iir  4ff<ln  (i8j{),  t  valuable  bat  tome, 
what  dry  demcatiryueuiiei  Ibe  £iny«i  fr*taMlitf(i(iS]8), 
fonniDg  the  lojtb  voIubm  of  LaiJaer'i  CyeUfiuiia,  wUcb  fotmi 
■  vahubk  inlfodoction  to  tbe  tabiect;  and  Tki  Bkmam  af 
Tritanaiulry  surf  TrifewMrMcat  An^ydi,  ftttimiiicrj  le  like 
Digmmtiat  Caladui  (18J7).  SevetaJ  of  hit  mithemitieil  worka 
were  pabltibed  by  tbe  Sodtcy  for  the  DiSuioo  of  Uiefol  Know- 
ledge, of  which  De  Uorgu  wai  at  one  Ume  an  active  raenibcr. 
Anioeg  tbeie  may  be  menliooed  tbe  rrwUue  n  lU  DUimlial 
aiiJii(bfnilCiJ«tu(l84>);  tbe  £lciHato7 /UiuMIAiu  */ 1** 
DiSiraiHal  and  Inicpal  C«fcafa).  lirH  pabltibed  in  i8ji,  but 
oftenboundupwjth  thelaigeruentitei  thi lauy, Oi Uc .Slady 
ani  Difiallia  tf  MaUHwitlia  (>t}i);  and  a  briat  ttealii*  on 
SflurkJ  Ttifrntmilrf  (iBm)'  BT  "<»*  acddent  tbe  work  oa 
probabllily  fa  tbe  lame  tetiet,  written  I9  Sir  J.  W.  Lnbbock  and 
J  DrlnkwMCT-Bctlrane,  wat  attributed  to  Dc  Morgu,  an  error 
which  leriouily  annoyed  hit  nice  lenie  ol  babGographical  accuracy. 
Foe  fifteen  yean  be  did  all  in  hit  punu  to  correct  the  mlitaka, 
and  finally  wrote  lo  Tkt  Tima  to  dlxliim  the  aulbonfaip.  (Sea 
MnUUj  Hnka  at  tbe  Koyal  AutoDomkal  Society,  vol.  uvl. 
P.11S.)  TwoolhlimottAbonutnatiKaaictabefoundiBtha 
Emtyiltftilia  tulnftlilama,  namely  tbe  artidt*  an  the  Cilcnina 
ofFniictiona,aiidtbeTbeoiyaf Pnbibllitiei.  DeMorgin'i minot 
DHthematlcal  writlngi  wci*  icatiend  ovei  vuioui  periodioila. 
A  lltl  of  thetc  ind  other  papen  wiQ  be  iOund  in  Ibe  Xayot 
Sttitly'i  Calalttm;  which  cootalns  forty-two  ealria  under  tbe 

In  ipite.  bowcter,  of  tbe  eicellencc  ud  atent  of  ^li  milbe- 
matical  writing!,  it  it  probably  u  a  lo^cal  refomer  Ibit  Dn 
Uorgin  will  be  best  remembcRd,  In  ifait  letpacl  ht  iUndn 
alongiide  ol  bit  grat  conlemponriei  Sir  W.  R.  Hudlloa  and 
George  Boole,  u  one  of  tevenl  bidependent  ditcovercn  of  Ibe 
tU-lmportut  principle  of  the  quantification  of  the  predicate. 
Unlike  mail  inatberaatkiaBt,I>eUo^uitwayi  laid  m  ~ 
■poatbeiBporlanceof loficaltnining.  laUiaif  ' 
upon  tbe  mods  of  leaching  atiibmettc  add  geoni— 
puUithnlintheQMr<»ly/*anu|g/£«iku(iM(K^^;ted'ln  TW 
"-'--■ ',  vol  Il.l,  be  n 
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h^alioctitat.  Im  lt» be pteduod > >m^ ir«t  aUtd  ffrif 
StHtM  tf  l»tk,  ^vlnt  wbtt  be  bad  fonnd  by  experience  to  be 
MiiKb  wkalcd  by  Modeeu  commeiKlng  wllb  Eadii.  In  October 
iSt*  be  coapklcd  tbe  ftM  of  bit  invt*tic>tioi»,  in  Ibe  Eoim  of  > 
papci  priBUd  ta  tbe  Ttonuilima  a/lkt  C»miri4tt  Pliileit^kal 
'nitly  (vol.  yOL  No.  ig).  In  thb  paper  Uie  priaciplc  ol  tbe 
■'    ■  tifcjted  ID.  tnd  there  inunediilely 

/rny  vritb  Sir  W.  R.  Homiltan  regud- 
ce  oJ  De  Mocgui't  discovery,  lome  Dommuni- 

«litbeiniDtheautuiiinDFi846,    Tbe 
le  will  be  found  in  the  oiigiiul  punphleti, 

>d  in  tbe  sppmdii  to  De  Morgmn'i  Firmat 

Ltfit.  SmMee  it  M  uy  tbit  tbe  independence  of  De  Morgas'i 
IJKavcry  n* tafaKqaeBdy  iMOfDiMd  by  Hunatcm.  Tbeei^i 
tone  si  impotitloB  adopted  by  De  Iforgin  u  tbe  bus  ol  hii 
Hm^  putiiBy  difler  from  Ibose  wbicta  Huniitoa  deiived 
in^  the  quutificd  pndiaitb  Tbe  fentral  diuncter  ol  De 
liocfm'a  devdnpment  of  loglcil  fOnu  mn  wbally  pecnliu  and 
•rilinalanbiipan. 

Lalcin  1I47DC  Morgan  psUfahcdbiiprlBdp*l]a|ic«ltre*tiK. 
olkd  Ftrmal  Upi,  m  tin  Catadut  ef  Itiftnm*,  Nteettarj  a"' 
Fntatit.  TbiacOBtainaarepriDtaf tb«Fta<ffgftaU,anelabac- 
lie  dewdoiaiiat  *t  hfa  doctiine  of  Ibe  tylloihra,  and  of  the 
BUBeiical  ddntae  ajdloflinn,  tofetber  oilb  duplen  of  inat 
inloot  on  ptebabflity,  indactioB,  <M  logical  tcren  ud  falladea. 
TW  intfity  ef  tbe  treatbe  1>  relieved  by  duuacleriitic  loucbe* 
if  hmaour,  and  by  qmint  asecdotes  and  iUiiwhii  loraWied  Inm 
bk  >tde  leadlaf  Ud  perfect  menoty.  Tben  foOowed  at 
UBTal»,iatbeyeaiaigjo,i85g,iateBiKl  lUj,  a  Kria  of  bur 
cUioettte  acBobi  oa  tba  "  Syllogitm,"  printed  in  vohuno  ix. 
aad  X.  of  Ibe  CtmtrUf  Fliilmtklcal  TmuacHnmi.  Tfaeie 
a^oa  laka  loselhcr  conftitute  a  peat  treatiie  00  logic, 
a  vUd  be  lubttiluted  impeoved  lyatema  of  noCatloB,  and 


id  bow  large  a  Md  Ibete  «n  lot  (Cacovny. 

ibtcd  wbaba  De  Horgan't  own  lyileni, 
"  hoeml  with  inTaterieiuqileMlae,"a»  Hamilton  aptly  dtacribed 
it,  ii  filled  IB  aibibil  tbe  tealanalogy  between  quantitative  and 
qaalitatiwt  naaonint,  wbich  li  iMbeT  (0  be  lOB^t  In  tbe  bgicd 
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f  a  deeply  rcLi^ODi  A'apasltiBo.  ISke  M,  Faraday  and 
Newton  he  cntcctiined  a  confident  belief  In  Frovi- 
,  [Dundnl  not  on  any  tenuoui  intcrcncc.  but  on  pcnonal 
[.  Hii  faopc  of  a  [ulun  life  alw  «a*  vivid  to  the  lait. 
1  impoHible  to  omit  a  rrference  to  fai)  Iritly  aayingi,  some 
lens  of  utich  ate  preserved  in  Dr  Sldler'a  niost  iolemlinE 
</  i/(vy  Crabb  RMoion  (iStq^  ^^''^  '^ 


;.  R.  by  Dr 

added  Ibal  D*  Morpin  was  I  peal  reader  and  admlret  of 
Dickeni;  he  woi  also  fond  oi  mime,  and  a  fair  petformer  on 
Ihtflgw.  (W.S-J.) 

Hia  Km,  WiLUAii  Fiekd  Dt  Mdioan  (b.  18^9),  Snt  became 
known  in  arlisiie  citde)  as  a  pollei,  the  "  De  iVlorgan  "  tiles 
being  remaikable  (01  his  tedisfovery  of  the  setrel  of  some  beauli- 
ful  (oloun  sod  glaies.  Bui  latei  in  life  he  became  even  better 
knows  to  Ibe  lileraiy  woild  by  his  novels,  Josi^k  Va%ct  (i«o6), 
Alict  for  Slarl  (iW7),  SoukA™  Coad  {1908)  and  /(  Nmr  Can 
Uiifptn  Agilin  (1904},  In  which  the  infiucnceof  Dickens  and  at 
his  own  eacliei  family  life  weie  conspicLous. 

DEHOnHBaES.  the  gnat  AtUc  oiatoi  and  itatesnan.  was 
born  in  3S4  (at  jSj)  B.C.  His  Father,  who  bore  the  same  Dane, 
wu  an  Athenian  cilian  belonging  to  the  deme  of  Picanla.  His 
mother,  Cleobule.  was  the  daughter  o!  Gylon,  a  dtiun  who  bad 
been  active  in  procuring  the  piaitciioa  ol  [he  kjnga  of  fiotpmis 
for  the  Athenian  coiony  ol  Nymphaeon  in  the  Crimea,  and  whose 
wife  was  a  native  of  (hat  region.  On  these  grounds  the  adversaries 
ol  Demostbenes,  io  after-days,  used  absurdly  to  taunt  him  nitb 
a  traitorous  Of  barbarian  ancatry.  The  boy  had  a  bitter  fore- 
taste ol  life.  He  was  seven  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
leaving  property  (in  a  manufactory  of  swords,  and  anolhef  of 
uphoUteiyJ  m-orth  about  £jsoo,  which,  invested  as  ft  seems  to 
have  been  (»%  was  not  thought  eiorhitaut),  would  have 


ve  decently 


yielded  ra 
comfortable  ii 

probably,  to  not  more  than  £4000  a  year.  DemoGthaiMS  was  bar 
then,  10  a  handsome,  though  not  a  great  fortune.  But  hi 
guardians — two  nephews  of  his  father,  Aphohus  and  DtmopbOf 
and  one  Therippides— abused  thcii  trust,  and  handed  over  t 
Demoathenea,  when  he  came  of  age,  rather  leas  than  one^sevent 
of  his  patrimony,  pcibapi  between  £jo  and  £6a  a  yeai 
Demosthenes,  alter  studying  with  IsBeus  (;.v.)<~then  the  giei 
master  ol  forensic  eloquence  and  of  Attic  law,  especially  in  wi 
cases  ■ — brought  an  action  against  Apbobul,  and  gsined  a  verdii 
lor  about  £1400.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  be  got  the  mone] 
and,  after  some  more  Fruitless  proceedings  against  Oneto 
'  ■   ' IS  dropped, — no; 


reUtlvi 


had  n 


his  head,  h 


a  ship  of  war)  on  Ih^r  ]at< 
I  resources  were  yet  Further  straitened.  He  now 
mfessional  writer  oF  speeches  or  pleas  (XoToyoi^) 
courts,  sometimes  spesking  hlmselF,  Biographers 
cd  to  relate  bow  painFuIly  Demosthenes  made  him- 
ble  speaker, — how.  with  pebbles  In  bis  mouth,  he 
gs  against  the  waves,  how  he  declaimed  as  he  ran  up 
shut  himself  up  In  a  cell,  liaving  Gist  guarded  himself 
Dging  For  the  haunts  of  men  by  shaving  one  side  of 
w  he  wrote  out  Thucydides  eight  times,  how  he  was 
be  Assembly  and  encouraged  by  a  judicious  actor  who 
met  him  moping  about  the  Peiroeus.  He  certainly  seems  to  have 
been  the  reverse  of  athletic  (the  stalwart  Aeschines  upbraids  hitu 
•ilh  never  having  been  a  sportsman),  and  he  probably  bad  tome 
tort  ol  defect  or  impediment  in  hit  tpeech  as  a  boy.  Perhaps  the 
meal  interesting  fact  about  bis  work  for  Ibe  law  courts  is  that 

eidting  parts  of  his  great  political  career.  The  speech  /or 
Phormio  belongs  to  Ibe  same  year  as  the  plea  for  Megalopolis. 
The  speech  agaitui  Boeolos  "  Concerning  the  Name  "  comes 
between  the  First  Philippic  and  the  Fhst  Olyolhitc.  The  speecli 
igilnst  Pantaenelut  comes  between  the  speech  ■' On  Ihe  Peace  " 
and  the  Second  Philippic. 
> So  Jebb* ,tkK (MMrj  frnw  >(M{hlM  W /mou,  vol.U.  IL  167 [. 


sntial  unity.    It  b  the  actetlioi 


m  adapted  I1 

idplet.    Eitemally.  it  it  d 

which  precedes  and  the  r 

Chseronea.  But  ils  inner  mean 


fided  Into  the  chap-  g,,^ 
.aptet  which  follows 
ig,  the  tecrel  of  il>  Indomilabla 
ts  apparent  contrasls.  < 


it  is  regarded  as  a  whole.  Still  lets  nn  it 
11  large  wiidoia  (i>d  itutaiMd  tdF-nistery 
as  a  duel  between  tbe  ableu  diampion  and 


when  Dlmoslhenes  and  Pbiiip  stood  face  to  face  as  represenUliv* 
antagonisls  in  a  mortal  conflict.  But,  for  DimodheiKs,  tho 
special  peri]  represented  by  Pbiiip,  the  peril  of  subjuption  t« 
Uacedon,  was  merely  a  d^trous  acddent.  Philip  bappcnol 
to  become  the  meet  prominent  and  most  [otmidiUe  type  a<  ■ 
danger  which  was  already  threatening  Greece  before  bb  balcfd 
star  arose.  As  Demosthenes  said  to  tbe  AlbeoluM,  U  the 
Macedonian  hsd  not  eiisted,  tbey  noold  have  iBtde  ■dsUki 
Philip  for  themselves.  Until  Athens  recoveicd  something  ol  ill 
old  spirit,  there  must  ever  be  a  great  standing  danger,  not  foe 
AihenioDly,  but  lor  Greece, — the  danger  that  Kmier  or  lain,  Ib 
some  shape,  from  tome  quarter — no  man  conld  forttell  Ihe  bMir, 
the  manner  or  the  source — barbarian  viol^c*  would  break  19 
Ihe  gracious  and  ondefded  tradition 


Uliat 


head  ol  Gc 


dalion  of  A  then: 


nf  ThetMm* 


.  Not,  however,  as  an  empreo  holding  subfect 
cities  in  a  depeiidence  more  «  lei)  csenpubory. 
1  dty  which  most  nobly  eipcened  tbe  mlbltM 
Ireek  political  eiisteDce,  and  whlii,  by  bet  pre- 


responsi  hie.  every  where  and  alwa^  for 
atlributea  in  their  integrity.  Wherever  the  cry  o(  the  opprtSMd 
goes  up  from  Creek  against  Greek,  it  was  the  voice  ol  Atbent 
widch  should  first  remind  the  oppressor  that  HeUsw  diflcml 
from  barbarian  in  postponing  Ihe  use  of  force  to  tbe  pcmasiona 
of  e^ual  law.  Wherevec  a  barbarian  hand  oHeml  wrong  10  aay 
city  of  the  Hellenic  sisterhood.  It  was  tbe  ana  of  Athens  whkh 
should  first  be  stretched  forth  in  the  holy  atrenglh  d  ApoUo  Ihe 
ing  her  own  childres  tbe  ancltBI  loyalty 

duty  of  Ai 
It  pure.  Athens  must  nevei  again  Mdt'empui"  in  uw 
rhich  became  odious  under  ibt  InfhiaKe  ol  Clean  aad 


if  pleasure  or  of  base  nin,  then,  above  all, 
liens  10  see  that  the  ceiltnl  baith  of  KtUia 


lie  image  al  AilstaphaBa.  d 
.  slaves  grinding  ia  tbe  Albe^an  enl" 
,  if  she  could  help  it,  the  R-ca-  ' ' 
as  Sparta  eaerdied  i>  Greece  I 
I  the  battle  of  Leuctra.     AH 


effected  before  A( 
to  be  cured  wen 
long  been  tnSeri 
Since  Ihe  early  v 
of  Atbesitn 


retoms  must  be 
luld  be  capable  ol  such  a  part.  The  evils 
nt  phases  ol  one  malady.  Atbens  had 
n  the  profound  decay  of  pubHc  ipiriL 
'  years  01  the  Peloponnesian  War.  the  separation 
dety  from  the  state  had  been  gtowing  more  and 
The  oU  type  of  ihe  eminent  dtiten.  who  was  at 
ODCCBtatesman  and  general,  bad  become  almcstnijnct.  PiHitJa 
were  now  managed  by  a  small  circle  of  politicians.  Wars  wer« 
conducted  by  professional  soldiers  whose  tioopi  were  chiefly 
mercenaries,  and  wbo  were  uiuaDy  regarded  by  tbe  politidana 
dtber  as  iminiments  or  as  enemies.  The  mail  of  tbe 
dtiiens  took  no  active  interest  in  public  aflairs.  But,  ^,^ 
though  indiSereal  to  prindplea,  they  had  iiukUy  stnst- 
live  partialities  for  men.  and  it  was  ncccMuy  to  keep  than  Ib 
good  humour.   Fciides  bad  lutndnced  At  pncUee  rf  ^ling  ■ 
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■wa  ba^MV  bi«  It*  tiwHBy  W  lb(  paiRT  ddacM,  lor  Ibt  mu- 
r«e  of  cMldb*  tlWM  to«Uiwl  Ika  Ihatn  at  tb*  ticM  fntivtlt. 
—in  atba  vocdt,  lot  tba  patyaM  of  briii([g(  them  uiukt  the 
■wnce  of  tkt  bat  Attic  oillutc  A  piovuioB 
J  wb«  lof  tba  lae  at  Poidet  eaiily  beam*  >  miubicf 
■bcB  Um  aocc  taMOunblc  nuu  <A  "  doMgofut "  besan  U> 
■eu  »  flalUni  cf  the  Dwb.  Bcfoie  Ibc  end  of  the  Felspon- 
■  [■'■n  Ww  the  Istlvtl-nMBcy  (liuvkw)  wu  ibolithnL  A  few 
j<Mi  after  tlK  letMration  of  ibe  ikoi«ucy  it  xai  *(ua  intro- 
dacoL  ButUBlUjjta.c,  ithkd  ucvec  bctn  miHE  Ibui  a  gmuitr, 
rf  vfaick  tht  IIVVWM  dipeoded  on  tlu  UKUuiy  luvinstiuipJui. 
Im  iM  MX.  EidMllui  btcUM  Itouid  of  the  Ucaniry.  He  wu 
■n  aUe  maa,  with  a  ^Md*l  Ulcnt  fu  EuHe,  [ree  Inm  all  Ulnl 
if  iiimiiial  comfitioB,  and  afncsidy  tolicitoui  lor  the  hcmour 
(i  Athena,  but  catlavad  to  papulirily,  and  without  principles 
M  palky.  Hi*  bit  maiaan  vat  to  make  the  [eitival-maney  a 
'  e  budfel.  TbeKelanh  Ihii  bouaty  «u  in 


«>  beloK  the  daater  bom  HMcdon  *u  «)tnl,  Doaoa- 
es  had  bcg«B  the  wsct  ol  bnUc— the  tHoK  le  lift  the  ipiiit 
^  gf  A^Wa>,tonvlvelbe^dvkkiriJl>',  loiouHlb* 
ata  dty  ioU  taklaf  that  plase  and  ptifonoinf  Ibtl  pan 
■*  wUcbbcroBiiweifana)  vcUaalbt  nffly  of  Gicec« 
L  Hb  lonaaUy  political  tpccchet  i 


■  tew  incanpatible 
ditnt  leadtncy  to  nakt  the  lav  coun,  in  iDCh  caici,  ■  pditicai 
ail  at  The  mac  lendeiUT  «aa  iBdinctty  eiirted  by  the 
Kinncc  o<  Athrajan  jude*  (ia  Ibe  ahaeace  of  a  pmidiBS  eapeit 
be  ■  yedfe)  lot  iiRlevlnt  oiatler,  iiik*  it  via  mually  easy  lot  a 

"■*—*«  But  the  lonnaic  ^Mccbn  ol  Dcanatbenci  fat  puhlk 
oBiai  an  aot  oaly  palitical  ia  tliis  general  aente.  They  an 
^'^^~-™'^  tt  'o^iipBaMe  a*  llv  OlyMhiacs  oi  Philippica, 
ke  his  oaa  political  caner.  Oalybytakini  them  alcngnrilh  the 
faautUy  poiHical  tpeedwa,  anil  niaiduig  the  whole  as  one 
aabtakcD  lafi*,  can  we  Me  clcaily  the  luU  Kopc  of  the  luk 
■Mcb  he  set  belota  hin, — •  taok  n  Bhicb  bis  long  leMtuce  to 
FlaliD  wu  oaty  the  mtaU  dramalic  ioddoat,  and  in  which  his 
t  is  not  to  be  OMasutod  by  (he  cveM  «l 


poElical  camr  ol  Daanthefita  with  a  pntcsl  ifalut  ■  rifiul 
~  ~       '  ''■  age  ot  Iwenly-eine,  ha  wrote  tbc 
-■    lliscomtauon' 


id  iadq)oltc  the 

le  by  the  expedient  of  RVokinf  (hose  hcndilaiy 
'    a  talatioa  whicb  had  at  various  time*  beta 

1.  The  descendants 

.. , Joae  had  b 

the  opcratka  el  the  law.  Tbb  w 
el  Denoethaac*  biiHell  had  beei 

af  Athena,  aad  the  uUenace  was  a  wanhy  pidude  to  the ' 
bI  a  tiatesnua.  He  aaawen  the  advocates  ol  the  retitnctanMOl 
by  painiinc  oat  that  the  public  latcteM  will  not  ultimately  be 
Hnrd  by  a  wbokule  violation  ol  the  public  (aith.  In  the  same 
ycK  be  driivned  his  fiiM  strictly  polilkal  ip(sh.  "  OoiheNivy 
Baanli "  (SymDoiiea).  The  Alheidans,  iirilated  by  the  support 
which  Anaiene*  bad  laldy  givcD  lo  tbc  tevoll  of  their  tiliet. 
and  eiLdted  by  mmonnef  Us  hoatUe  prepantlons .  wen  feverishly 
cicer  tor  a  mu  with  Pepia.  Demoaiheaea  urges  that  such  an 
ntcTprisc  would  at  present  be  nsalLia;  that  it  would  fail  te  uoiie 
Gieere;  that  tbc  eneifk*  ol  the  rliy  should  be  reserved  lor  a  teal 
It  that,  bdoB  the  dty  can  ucctsslully  cope  with 
at,  tbeiCBUstbe     ' 


II 

fint  of  aO,  a  idomvol  tbaaavy,  which  lai  outliaes  with  duuaclei- 
istic  lucidity  and  ptedsion. 

Two  yean  later  (lii  B.C,)  be  is  louod  dcauDg  with  a  oiore 
delioite  qutotion  ol  toceitn  policy.  Sparta,  favoured  by  tbe 
drvreatioa  of  Tbebes  in  the  Fbodsu  War,  wu  tbteatciiiDg 
Uegalopolis.  Both  Sparta  aid  Uegalopdii  seat  tmbaaHrt  to 
Athens,  Demoalb^oes  supported  Megalopolis.  Tbc  ruui  of 
Megalopolis  would  meu,  be  argued,  the  retors  of  Spartan 

■he  lyraony  of  any  one  dty.  They  must  respect  the  rights  ol  all 

In  the  same  year  Deii»atbenes  wrote 'the  speech  "Against 
Timacialcs,"  to  he  spokea  by  Ibe  same  Diodoras  who  bad  befote 
prosecuted  Andiotion,  and  who  now  combated  an  attempt  lo 
screen  AndrolioD  and  otbeis  from  the  penalties  of  embculemtnl. 
The  speech"  Again«lAristocrates,"a!Boofjs'S-C.inp"''«*lli*' 
Coitiga  policy  of  feeble  nutkeibilU  which  was  now  populai  at 
Athens.  Tbc  Albeoisn  lonuie  ol  Ibe  Tbradu  Chersonese  paitly 
depended  fot  its  security  on  the  good-will  ol  tho  Thracsan  prince 
Ccnobleples.  Cbaridemui,  a  soldier  ^  fortune  who  had  already 
played  Athens  false,  was  now  tbc  bnlhet-in-Uw  and  the  favourite 
of  Ceisobleptes,  Aristociatcs  pnopoaed  that  the  person  of 
Charidemus  should  be  invested ivilh  a  qiedal  sanctity,  by  tbe 
enactment  ihit  whoever  attempted  hit  life  should  be  an  outlast 
from  all  dominions  of  Athens.  Demosthenes  points  out  that 
such  adulation  is  as  futile  as  it  is  iidsome.  Athens  can  serate 
the  permanence  of  her  foreign  possetsloD*  only  in  one  way — by 
being  stmi^  enough  to  hoti^ 
nus,  betweoi  JJS  and 
the  main  lines  ol  his  policy 

purified.    Staleimen  must  be  made  to  fnl  that  they 
an  rcaponaihle  to  the  state.  They  must  not  be  allowed   , 


appcopIiatioD  ol  public  Rwoey  by  getting  partisans  to  pais  new 
laws  about  sUtc-debtois.  Foreign  policy  must  he  guided  by  a 
Inrgec  and  more  ptovidcnt  eonccpikm  of  AthiDian  intcit^li. 
When  puUic  eidlcrocnt  denundt  a  foreign  wsi,  Athens  must  not 
rush  into  it  without  atking  wbelher  it  is  necetuiy,  whcibei  it 
wUI  have  Gitek  aupport.  aul  whether  she  herself  b  ready  for  iu 
Wben  a  stroaf  Gtedc  city  threatens  a  weak  one,  and  teclis  to 
purchaac  Alh^iaa  coaaivaiKe  with  tbc-bribc  of  ■  bordct-lowD. 
AthcBs  must  tcmembei  that  duty  and  prudence  alike  oommasd 
her  to  respect  the  itidcfMndcnce  ol  all  Gttcta.  When  it  is  pro- 
posed, by  way  of  inaunnce  on  Athenian  posseiaions  abroad,  to 
Sailer  tbe  favourite  of  a  doubllnl  ally,  Athens  must  reBHmbci 
ibu  such  devices  will  not  avail  a  power  which  haa  no  aimy 
eicept  on  paper,  and  no  shipa  fie  lo  leave  Ihett  nloorinp. 

But  the  time  had  gone  by  when  AthcniaiB  could  have  tranquil 
leisun  For  dooiealic  retorwL.  A  danger.  calUr^  for  prompt  action, 
had  at  last  ceoie  very  near.  Fc^  sia  years  Athens  had  j,^.^- 
been  at  war  with  Philip  on  aocoant  of  Ui  leituie  of  _f 
Amphipolis.  MeaowWle  be  had  dcstioytd  Potidaea  ftt^ 
and  founded  Phitippl.  On  tlie  Tlitadan  coaalt  be  bad 
iwcoDK  DaMei  of  Abdeta  and  Uaiooea.  On  the  TbesaaBaa  coast 
he  bad  acqaiitd  Methane.  Ia  a  second  mvaiion  ol  Theataly, 
be  had  ovetthiown  the  PhodiDs  under  Onomarchiu,  and  had 
advinctd  lo  TbermapyLie.  lo  find  Ibe  gatn  of  Greece  dosed 
a(ainsl  him  by  an  Athenian  force.  He  had  then  marched 
to  Heiaeon  on  the  Pioponlis.  and  bad  dictated  a  peace  lo 
Cersobleptea.  He  bad  famed  an  alliance  with  Cardia,  Ferinthu 
■nd  Byianlium.  Lastly,  he  had  begun  (o  show  designs  on  the 
great  Confederacy  of  Olynihus.  the  nwre  warlike  Milctua  ol 
the  Nortb.  The  Flist  Philippic  at  Drmoeiheu*  wu  spoken  hi 
jsi  B.C.  The  Third  Philippic— the  latest  of  the  extant  political 
speeches-  was  spoken  in  j4t  a,c.  Bclwnn  these  he  delivered 
dght  political  otaliona.  ol  which  seven  an  directly  concerned 

The  first  division  ojmpiises  those  spttchtt  which  were  spoken 
against  Philip  while  he  was  still  i  lonlgn  power  threatening 
Greece  from  without.  Sucb  arc  the  First  Philippic  and  the  tl,nc 
orations  [or  OlynthuL  Theseconddii '  ' 


iscatlMtp 
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tpean  BE^nit  FUUti  kIkii.  by  idrnhdon  to  Ibe  AmpUctyonic 
Coundl,  be  had  now  iron  hh  wBy  mithin  the  a'rde  <A  the  Gteek 
lUtei,  utd  irben  the  luue  nai  no  longer  between  Oitttt  uul 
Mutdonia,  bul  betireen  Ibe  Creek  ind  Macedontcn  putit)  io 
Greece.  Such  are  Ibe  ipeech  "  On  (he  Peace,"  the  speech  "  On 
the  Embauy,"  Iheipecdi"  On  the  OienODeM,"  the  Second  aad 
Thiid  PhOippics, 

Tbe  Flnt  Philippic,  spoken  eariy  in  351  i.e.,  was  no  nddcn  , 
note  ol  alann  dtawini;  attention  to  an  unnoticed  perB.  On  the 
contraiy.theAsMmblyiras  weary  of  Ihenibject.  For' 
aX..^  di  yean  the  war  with  Phillphadbeenalbenieof  barren 
"^'^  talk.  Demosthenes  uises  that  it  is  time  to  do  »mc. 
thing,  and  (o  do  it  with  a  [dan.  Athens  fighting  Philip  has  faced. 

The  helplni  hands  hive  only  Idlownl  blows  which  a  trained  eye 
should  have  (aught  them  to  parry.  An  Athenian  force  must  be 
stationed  in  the  north,  at  Lcmnos  or  ThaBOa.   Ol  3000  infantry 

capahle  ol  directing  the  merccnariei. 

Later  in  the  same  year  Demosthenes  did  another  tervice  to  the 
cause  of  national  freedom,  Rhodea,  severed  by  its  own  act  flora 
the  Athenian  Confederacy,  bad  snce  3;;  been  virtually  subject 
10  Mauiolus,  prince  (Switrv)  of  Caria,  himself  a  tributary  ol 
Persia.  MausduB  died  in  J5r,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  widow 
Artemisia.  The  democratic  party  in  Rhodes  now  appealed  to 
Athens  for  help  in  throwing  off  the  Carian  yoke.  Demostbcnes 
supported  their  application  in  his  speech  "  For  the  Rhodiani." 
No  act  of  his  tile  was  a  truer  proof  of  statesmanship.  He  failed. 
But  at  least  he  had  once  more  warned  Athens  that  the  cause  of 
political  fnedoni  was  everywhere  her  own,  and  that,  wherever 

Aihent  and  lor  Greece. 

Cuboea,  in  support  of  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Enlria,  against  the 
_  .  factionof  Cleitarcbus.  DemoethEncs protested  against 
{J,J^_"'  ^lending  strength,  needed  ior  greater  objects,  on  the 
local  quarrels  erf  a  deqwt.  Phodon  won  a  victory  at 
Tamynae.  But  the  "  in^rious  and  costly  war  "  entailed  an 
outlay  of  more  than  £11,000  on  the  ransom  of  captives  alone, 
and  ended  In  the  toUl  dcslmclion  of  Athenian  Influence  through- 
out Euboea.  That  island  was  now  left  an  open  fidd  for  (be 
Intrigues  of  FhlUp.  Worst  of  all,  the  party  ol  Eubulus  no(  only 
deleated  a  proposal,  ariiiag  from  this  campaign,  for  ^[dying  the ' 
(est ival-money  10  the  war-fund,  bul  actuaUy  carried  a  law  making 
It  high  treason  (o  renew  the  proposal.  The  degree  (0  which 
pditical  enmity  was  eiasperated  by  the  Euboean  War  may  he 
judged  from  the  incid<        .  -  -    - 


a  type  of  opulent 


iragus 


:  of  that  sacred  oBii 
the  great  festival  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  when  Midias  struck 
him  on  the  lace.  The  allair  was  eventually  compromised.  The 
speech  "  Agaimt  Midias  "  wiittm  by  DcmcGihenea  for  the  itial 
(in  s*9)  *»<  neither  spoken  nor  comidctnl,  and  remains,  as  tew 
will  regret,  ■  sketch. 

II  was  now  (hte*  ytaci  dnct,  injse,  the  Olynthians  had  tent 
an  enbasty  to  Atbcas.  and  had  made  peace  with  their  only  sure 
g.  aDy.   In  ]jo  a  second  Olynthian  nnbaasy  had  sought 

jSri  and  obtained  Athenian  help.  Tbe  hour  ol  Oiyaihua 
bad  hideed  come.  In  349  Philip  opened  war  against 
the  Chtlddlc  towns  of  (be  Olynthian  League.  The  First  and 
Second  Olynthiact  ol  DcBKMIhenes  were  spolicn  in  (hat  year  In 
support  ol  sending  one  lorn  (0  delend  Olynlhui  and  another  to 
•(tack  Philip.  "  Baia  no*  tban  later,"  is  the  thought  ol  the 
It  Olynlhiac    The  SeogBd  argues  that  Philip's  strength  is 


I.  The  Tliird--spokei 
(  action.'    It  deals  with  practi< 
KM  b*  used  lot  the  war.   The 

■  It  is  Benrcally  agreed  that  the  Third  Ol^nlhi 


The  f  c 


lival-fuD 


-. .TiirdDlyiilhi»ciilhrlite«ti  but 

,.  „  ibe  fvder  of  (he  Firtt  and  Secood  hu  been  much 
See  Crole  (HfiMf  if  C'rm.  chip.  M,  apKnilii),  who 
i(Tangenieo(  il.  1.  Ul.  and  Blais.  DiiaUiutt  Btn^Hmtttl, 


ler,  OyBttaa  itia'ite  ihlny-m  to 


A  few  months  la 

confederacy  wen 

thdt  titce,  Demoatbenet  said  Rveii  yean  aflenmds,  without 

knoiiing  that  such  citia  had  misted.   It  »>a  dew  certain  tbat 

Philip  cauM  not  be  ttoi^  outside  of  Gtcece.    The  qualioa 

was.  What  point  within  Grcm  shall  lu  be  allowed  to  reach^ 

Eobulus  and  Us  party,  with  that  veTalHily  wUdi  is  ths 
privilege  of  political  v>(<iencas,  now  begaa  to  all  for  a  uiihiim 
ol  the  alUei  (0  coiuider  the  ooainxra  danfet.  Tbiey  foimd  h. 
btilUsnt  intetpretet  in  AtacUBe^  who,  after  hmiiig  been  a  tngie 
actor  and  a  deik  to  the  assembly,  had  enteiad  polidcil  Hfe  with 
the  advantage*  of  a  splendid  gift  (or  doqsoice,  ■  tat  ptaeod, 
a  happy  ad^ca,  a  leady  wit  and  a  latilB  conaelence.     White 


Wlieep  IJj'M 


had  become  padfic    He  si 

collect  strength.   Nothing  could  be  gafaicd,  meanwUe,  by  gt 
on  with  the  war.  Macedonian  sympathiass  at  Athena,  of  wboM 
Philocrates  was  the  chief,  also  favoured  peace.    Eleven  eimyi, 

to  Philip  in  February  346  a.c  After  a  dehal 
wasconcluded  with  Philip  in  April.  Philip  00 
hand,  Athens  and  her  allies  on  the  otbes,  wen 
what  they  reflectively  held  at  the  time  wb«  t 
was  ratified-  But  here  the  Athenians  mad( 
error.  Philip  was  bent  oo  keeping  the  door  of  Gnece  open. 
Demosthenes  was  bent  00  shutting  it  against  Um.  Philip  ma 
now  at  war  with  Ibe  people  of  Halos  in  Thesialy.  IliebeB  had 
for  ten  years  been  at  war  with  Phods.  Here  were  two  **■■'■"*-* 
chances  for  Philip's  armed 'intervention  In  (vreece.  But  ff  tha 
Kalians  and  the  Phodans  were  ItKluded  in  the  peace,  Fhaip 
could  not  bear  arms  a^inst  them  without  violating  tbe  pcmce. 
Accordingly  Philip  insisied  that  tbcy  should  not  be  induded. 
Demosthenes  insisted  they  should  be  Induded.  They  wen 
not  induded.  Tbe  result  followed  speedily.  The  same  eaeoya 
were  sent  a  second  time  to  Philip  at  the  end  of  April  346  (or 
the  purpose  ol  recnving  hia  oaths  In  ratification  ol  tbe  peace 
It  waa  late  in  June  belore  he  returned  Iron  Thrace  to  Pdla—tisw 
gaining,  under  the  terms,  aU  (he  towns  that  he  had  taken  meaik- 
while.  He  next  took  the  envoys  wltb  him  through  Thessaly  to 
Thermopylae.  There— at  the  invftltion  of  Theasalians  and 
Thebans— be  intervened  In  the  Pbodaa  War.  Phalaccin 
aurrcndcred.  Pboda  was  cniibed.  Philip  took  ill 
place  in  the  Amphic(yooic  Council,  and  was  thua  nritt* 
HIablisbed  as  a  Greek  power  In  the  veiy  centre,  at  tbe  stm 
aacied  hearth,  ol  Greeci:.   The  light  of  precedence  in 

>f  the  oracle  (r«e>iarnla)  was  transferred  tnai 

ip.  Whilelodignaot  AtbeidaniweKclamouilnafar 

of  the  peace,  Denioalbcnes  upheU  it  in  his  speech 

■    September.    Il  ou^t  never  to  have  beea 

be  said.    But,  having  been  made,  il  had 


wbcRih 


better  be  kept.   "  11 

allisr  AndafteTlasln(On>pits.Amphipalis,Cat<tia,CU(».Co*. 
Rhodes,  Bysaniium,  shall  we  fight  about  tbe  shadow  o(  Ddphi?*- 
During  the  dcht  yon  between  the  peace  of  FbSiotttm  and 
the  battle  of  Chieronei,  tbe  authoiity  ol  DenaMbeHi  tttadiljr 
grew,  until  it  became  first  ptedomiBaBl  and  then  panMonil.  Ha 
had,  indeed,  a  mtlanchdy  advantage.  Each  year  his  ■rgUBent 
was  more  and  more  cogently  enlorced  by  the  logic  of  fact*.  In 
344  he  vitiled  the  Petoponitesus  foe  the  purpose  ol  ce 
Macedonian  intrigue,  Mistnut,  be  (old  th  " 
dties.  Is  the  saleguard  of  free  covmuaitieB 
Philip  lodged  a  formal  coatriaini  at  Athens.  H 
the  future  master  of  Greece  reminds  us  of  Napoleon  on  tl 
the  first  emfHrt.  He  has  thesameinipcnurhahleand  p( 
encan(cry  in  protesting  that  be  is  ddng  one  Ibing  M  tbe 


Itated  o 


Dcmosthenc*  rrpKcd  in  the  Second  Philippic  "  II,"  he 
said,  "  Philip  is  (he  Iriend  of  Gresei,  we  an  doing 
wrong,  II  he  fs  the  enemy  ol  Greece,  we  an  doing 
righL  Whkh  is  he?  I  bold  him  to  be  our  enen] 
everything  that  he  ha*  hitherto  done  baa  benefited  hi 
bun  us."    The  prosecution  ol 
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-  _  nhtldb, 
parity  •!  tks  diaiffi  uui  the  toBfltdty  of  the  evidcBce  art 
iiiiiiiihiiiil.  the  toiBltul  at  AcKhiiMi  lq>  ■  nuraw  mjoritjr 
BoK  b*  dceBol  Ibi  candeiiiiiMioo.  lite  ^ncfa  "On  the 
Af  us  el  the  CbtpoBCM  "  ud  the  TUrd  Philippic 
ammiBf  tfittti  ol  DoBcatbaie*.  Spid:ea  in  the  n 
j4<  *jC.,  and  wflUn  ■  tbott  tpeee  of  each  othB,  the; 

-  '  ■locetho'.  Theipeech"OntheAflifaiot'*    "' 


ih  not  DB  thA  psrfl  touch  ughC 
10  FUlip,  wbse  b  the  lioe  te  be  dnwn?  We  ihill  go  to  *tr, 
m  (old,  when  H  is  neceHuy.  If  the  neccoity  hu  not  coine 
yet,wbenw[|litcaiDe?'t  ThcTUrd  FhflippCcnmyi 
^jjj^^  t  wider  IwriBan.  JI  aaceDds  from  the  AEhcnIen  to  the 
""  Helkiiic  view.  Philip  bis  «nnihn.t.rf  Otynthal  ud 
Ike  Onkidlc  lowBi.  He  hu  nuBed  Phocta.  He  hu  fl^htaed 
Thtbcs.  He  hu  divided  Tha^.  BsboM  *>d  the  Pelo- 
liiaiiiMP  uc  hii.  Hii  pMn  Mrctchce  bam  the  AMalk  to 
the  HdkvooL    Where  AiU  ha  the  (od?    Athene  ii  the  l«t 


M  f|^  bade  Athcnium,  end  who  thu 
k««t  >  victsiy  for  the  vlrfl  oi  loyal  imiaB  whkh  took  (way 
'  'IteraeH  from   tha  un^ieakable  ^kfaunlty  of 


jd  before.  He  WM  DOW,  _  

_  K  la  thapnfaUctSaiii  of  Athena,  la  Jaawry  ut,  at  the 
^nd  wiBlv  Fotlnl  ol  the  DomI  in  Ibe  Onia  Cnaadna,  be 
i^to  the  Imtial  elation  owthaaeirta  had  fallBi  at  Chi  iianta. 
HtwaauunbcrefxBpmlwtaw  totstmnthenlnttbafcwifiet- 
tiaaaftbecfty(TeC(M«>W-  Ha  adadaistnd  te  fcatiiiMODd. 
I>n««  ■  denth  faUch  viiiUd  Adteai  betwaaB  3)B  and  i]«  he 
■■ckajgedwIthtbeownintianoCpiAUcTdid.  Init4bewu 
dM  tfw*"^*)  «*  tha  MCTademhasayloOlynTia-  Alrsedy, 
hjjC,  CMs^ibon  bed  pfopoaad  thai  Dcmoalheoaaihadd  racdve 
a  flsUaa  oown  troa  the  ftatc,  and  that  Ua  otiaoiAniiy  Dtriu 
AaddbepiBCliiBidfaithethcalnattbeCreatDionyria.  The 
fiopeaal  wm  adopted  by  the  atntU  a*  *  bill  (v^oMliaiia); 
boi  It  Hiat  be  pueed  by  the  Aaambly  balon  It  could  beomc 
uaet  (tifriui.  TopTevccittUa,Acadiine*vranotlca,lBu6, 
lWtheintMdadtopioceed»i»iBatOtilfl—ferbaYloitropoeed 


U  lut,  in  J30,  the  patifMk  party  felt 
Um  to  ■■  inaa.    AcicUoa  ^wke  the 
"  AsaiaBt  Cto^boB,"  an  illaA  on  the  «bole  pablic  life 


la  the  adntct  of  Jij-JM  Harpalua,  the  Rceiver-fnienl  ol 
Akaaader  in  Asa,  Aed  to  Greece,  taking  with  hini  Iocs  metcen- 

.     aiita,  and  trtesuic  tquivaloit  10  about  a  million  lad 

iSmim.  *■  <l<>aita  steriinc-  On  the  notioB  ol  DemosthcDca 
he  wu  warned  fmm  Ihe  hubours  ol  Aitica.  Hsvinf 
kit  Us  IiDopa  and  pert  of  tal>  tmsitre  at  Tifniium,  be  again 
piamted  himsell  at  the  Petraeut.  and  wu  now  adniitiH  He 
vote  fervently  of  the  opportunity  which  oSered  itMlf  lo  tfacqe 
who  levied  Ibe  fraedoB  of  Cietce.  All  Aaia  would  rise  with  AlbCBt 


tothrow'offlhebatedyoka,  n«ypat>iHaHI    . 

in  iqrturti.  Foe  leal  whkh  could  be  bou|ht  Har^hu  had  odicr 
penoasions.  Btit  Demoatbeaes  itood  Ann.  War  wiih  Akuoda 
would,  besaw.  be  nadnMS.  It  could  have  bat  one  ranlt, — sonw 
doom  (or  AlhaiL  Aotipater  and  Olynitidu 
id  the  aniTendei  of  Rarpahn.  Demonhencs 
opposed  this.  But  he  reconciled  the  diffiity  with  the  loyalty  of 
Athens  by  carrying  a  decree  that  Haipalits  itwnld  be  ainMed. 
and  that  his  tieuiue  should  be  departed  Ib  Ibe  F*Kbenon,  to  be 
held  IB  trust  for  Aleunder.  Karpalna  escaped  fmn  priMiB.  The 
■mouBt  ol  the  tnanuc,  vfaid  Harpajns  bad  stated  ai  ;oo  tiliMfc 
*!  DO  more  than  jsa.  Demoalhesea  proposed  that  the 
ihonld  hupdre  irfiat  had  become  Ol  the  other  350. 
,  ^lent  in  party  intrlfues,  paned  before  the  Aieo- 
pegos  (in  In  their  tqnit  (Mjam).  llw  report  inculpated 
iune  persona.  Demostbenea  headed  Ibe  M  of  the  accoied. 
Rypereides  was  amonf  Ibe  ten  pnUie  ptosccnlon.  Demoa- 
tbenes  wsa  coBdemBoi),  fined  tSIr  talents,  and,  In  definlt  of 
payment,  hnpriaooed.  After  a  lew  days  be  escaped  fiaai  prison 
to  Ae^na,  arid  thence  to  Troeien.  Ttio  tblnp  in  tUs  obacote 
atair  are  beyond  reasonaUe  doubt.  Elrsl,  (hat  Demostbenca 
wu  not  bribed  by  Harpalua.  The  haired  ol  the  Hacedoniis 
party  towards  DeiDoslhesei,  and  the  Inry  of  tboac  vdKmcnt 
patriots  wbo  cried  oat  that  be  had  betrayed  ibefr  beat  oppor- 
Imilr,  oombiBad  to  procore  his  coBdeBnution,  wHh  the  bdp, 
probably,  of  aome  appearancei  which  woe  apdnst  him 
Seomdly,  it  can  hardly  be  qnestloaed  that,  by  wfthstandinf  the 
hot-headed  patrloU  *t  thk  Junctnre,  Demoalhenea  did  heroic 

Not  year  (jijBJi)  Aleundci  died.  Thai  the  voice  of  Deowa- 
tbeno,  taBbg  Cieete  10  irma,  rang  out  like  1  trumpet   Euly 
In  AujtttM  311  the  battle  of  Cnnnen  decided  the 
Landui  War  aplnst  Greece.  Aatlpater  demanded,  i>     f^^J^ 
the  condition  01  which  he  *an)d  tefnia  fioni  '-«'»)g»t      hth 
Athens,  the  innender  of  the  leedbg  patrloti.    Da- 
--"*-,  moved  the  dactae  of  the  Aneably  by  whkh  DeoMKlbenes^ 


traiton.  Oo  the  sothof  Bi  .    .  , 

399,  a  Ifacedonlin  pnlion  occupied  Munyctfa.  It  uhh 
was  a  day  of  solemn  and  hippy  mentorha,  a  dly  ;^_.. 
devoted,  hi  the  cdebratlon  of  tha  Gitat  Uyilerica,  Id  ' 

sacred  )iif, — the  day  00  wUdi  the^ad  preccnioa  of  the  lailiated 
tMumedlmnEkusIa  to  Athena,  bhi 


peculiar  aanctily  as  having  been,  fnm  Ii  .._... 

inviolable  rduge  for  Ibe  pursaed.  Here  Demoilhaies  aouibt 
aiyhm.  AicUis  of  Hiuii,  a  man  1^,  like  Aeechinei.  had  begua 
life  IS  1  tia^c  actor,  and  wbo  waanow  in  the  pay  of  Antipaler, 
•SOB  traced  the  fugitive,  landed  in  Calanrii,  md  appealed  btfore 
the  mple  ol  Peeetdon  with  a  body  of  Tuadin  qKarmcn. 
Plutarch's  pktureique  amative  beui  the  mitta  of  artisik 
dabention.  Demoathenes  had  drtamsd  the  night  before  thai 
he  and  Archiu  were  competing  lot  1  ptiae  u  lia^c  ictors;  the 
houK  aptriaoded  Demosthenci;  but  hii  chMm  wu  Aibbily 
equqiped,  and  Archiu  gained  the  pfiae.  Anhiai  wu  aot  tha 
Bian  10  Slick  at  aacnlege.  In  Aegini,  Hypetcida  ind  the  othtra 
had  been  tiken  from  the  shrine  ol  Aeacui.  But  be  heiililed  to 
violate  an  avium  sn  peculiarly  ucnd  u  the  Calaurian  teoiple. 
Slinding  before  its  open  door,  with  hii  Tbiacian  soldim  aiound 
him.  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  DemoathBin  to  quit  the  holy 
precinct.  Antiptter  would  be  certain  lo  pardon  him,  Denwa- 
theen  sal  silent,  iritb  bis  eyes  £ud  on  the  ground.  At  last,  u 
Ibe  emiuity  pcniiled  in  hii  bland  penuasioni,  he  looked  up  and 
Slid,—"  AreUu,  you  acvei  moved  rae  by  your  icting,  and  )hiu 
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a."  AitfaEtihiatbiitccipei, 


— Jtill  viiible,  ho 
paper,  ui[  hcwc 


I  babil  in  compoung,  Thea  he  th 
111  cloak  Dvei  il.  The  ThraciaD  ■[ 
Kj  Eron  (he  dooi,  Ixgaa  to  gib«  at  h 
■     lo  him, 


.  repuicdhuoldirguiiwmi.uULiiltoh 
lioD  with  Aotipatet,  By  thii  dme  Dtmosthenet  [cit  that  ibc 
poiioii  which  he  had  tucked  [nmi  th«  pen  was  begiDning  W  woik. 
He  ditw  the  doak  from  his  lia,  lod  looked  lUadily  at  Archias, 
"  Now  you  can  play  the  part  ol  Creon  in  the  tngcdy  as  soon  a* 
you  Lke,"  he  said,  "  and  casl  lonh  my  body  unburied.  But  1, 
O  gradoua  Poseidon,  quit  thy  temple  while  I  yel  Lve;  Anijpater 
ajhd  hi&  MacedoDians  have  done  what  they  couJd  to  poUutc  it." 
He  moved  towards  the  door,  caLliDg  to  Ihem  to  support  bia 
lotteriPSMeps.  He  had  just  passed  the  altai  of  the  god,  when  be 
lell.  and  with  a  croao  gave  up  the  ghost  (October  311  i.e.). 

At  a.  MaUsniaD,  Demaihenci  needs  so  epiupli  but  bia  own 
words  in  the  speech  "  On  the  Ccawn,"—/ jay  ubu,  </ ub  mill  iW 
^^  ban  maaijat  la  Hit  wkok  uxrld  btjortianil,  m  ctm  lit* 
)JZSL  imtlilAlkimUluiti/oTUhnlliiicniiru.ifAilujuhoil 
cnyretsri Jar htt ^ary.nr jm ha pasl.tr jar Iki Bitl  It 
umi.  The  Fereian  toldici  in  Keiodotut,  laUooing  Xenes  I« 
lOTHcen  ruin,  confide)  lo  bit  kltow-gucsi  at  the  banquet  tbat  the 
bitterest  pain  wbkh  man  can  know  is  nXXd  ^joxtona  lafitylA 
•jmlnr.  — coDiplele,  but  belplet),  prescience.      In  the  grasp  ol  a 

borne  onward  to  a  more  tremendous  catastrophe  than  thai  which 
itiewed  the  waters oi  Salami*  with  Persian  wrecks  and  the  field  of 
Plataea  with  Persian  dead;  but  to  him,  at  least,  it  was  given  to 
prMlaiiB  aloud  the  clear  and  lure  foreboding  that  filled  his  soul, 

though  not  to  save,  yet  10  encourage,  to  console  and  lo  ennoble. 
Ai  ibe  inspiration  of  his  life  wss  larger  and  higher  than  the  mere 
courage  of  reiistance,  so  hit  merit  must  be  regarded  as  Handing 
aliogeiber  outside  and  above  the  slniggle  with  Macedos.  Tbe 
(feat  pwpose  which  be  set  before  him  was  lo  revive  tbe  public 
spirili  10  restore  the  poliiical  vigavr.  and  to  re^ilablhb  tbe 
Finhellenic  influence  ot  Alheu,— never  for  her  own  advantage 
merely,  but  always  in  Ibe  interest  of  Greece.  His  glory  is.  thst 
whde  he  Evtd  be  helped  Athens  to  live  a  higher  Uie.  Wbercvtr 
the  noblest  espressions  of  her  mind  are  bonoured,  wherever  the 

Diasierpicces  of  Ictioui  and  Pbeidias,  wbenvei  the  epell  of  ideal 
beauty  or  of  lofiy  coBtemplalion  ti  eiercited  by  the  creations  of 
Sophocles  or  of  Plato,  there  il  will  be  remeoibcinl  that  the  spirit 
which  wrought  in  all  these  would  bave  passed  sooner  from  among 
men,  il  It  had  not  been  recalled  from  a  trance,  which  othen  were 
rontent  10  mistake  lor  the  last  ^ecp,  by  tiit  piuionate  bieub  of 
Demosthene*. 

The  oruor  In  whom  aitlilic  genhu  was  united,  more  perfectly 
tban  In  any  other  man,  wttfa  moral  enthusiasm  and  with  Intel' 
j„  ^^  knual  grasp,  has  held  in  the  modem  world  the  same 

tank  which  ns  accorded  to  htm  in  the  old;  but  he 
cannot  enjoy  the  same  spprcdalioD,  Macaulay't  ridicule  hai 
rescued  from  oblivion  the  criticism  which  pronounced  lb* 
chiquerKe  of  Chithtm  to  be  more  ornate  than  thai  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  less  diffuse  than  that  of  Cicero,  Did  the  critic,  asks 
Macaulay,  ever  hear  any  speaking  that  was  test  arnamenled  than 
that  of  Demotlhenn,  or  more  difluse  than  that  of  Cicero^  Yet 
the  crilic'i  temtrk  was  not  so  pointless  as  Macaulay  thought 
H.  Sincerity  and  intensity  are,  Indeeif.  to  tbe  modem  reader, 
Ibe  most  obvious  rharacterislics  of  Demosthenes.  His  style  It, 
on  the  whole,  ilngularly  free  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
tegard  ss  rhetorical  embellish  meni.    Viliere  the  modem  orator 


whic 

Demosthenes  uiei  in 

referenc  to  Philip 

all  Jie  materials  ol  fury,  ha 

oc,  desoUlJon.inu 

onebUckctoud. 

he  hung  for  a  while  on  the 

declivity  ol  the  m 

uutains.    WbilU 

thea 

tborsof  all  these  evils 

were  idly  and  stupidly  gaiing  tm  ibia 

dng  meteor,  which  da 

rkened  M  their  boi 

Tton,  it  sudderdy 

)urs( 

and  poured  down  the 

whole  of  lit  conten 

a  upon  the  plain* 

Caraatic."      Oemotihenet  forbears  lo 

amplify      ■•  ll^ 

people  gave  their  voice,  an 

d  the  danger  whid 

hung  upon  our 

borde 

IS  went  by  Uke  a  cloud."    To  our  modem  It«lir«,  Ibe 

ebqu 

enceofDemottbenet 

ihiblu  everywher 

agesefslMamp 

charge  made  against  tl 


%  with  excess  of  elabor 
1  from  simplicity,-    '' 


lelence  ofiered  by  the  best  Creek 
reproached  the  diction  of  Denio»- 
tlon  and  adcmmeot   (regupTla). 


elaborately 
,  be  adds, 
a  adopts  this  manner  where  it  it  justified  by  the 
elevation  Di  bis  theme.  The  remark  may  serve  to  remind  us  ol 
our  iBodeni  disadvantage  lor  a  lull  aM>redat»on  of  Demosttaenea. 
The  old  world  Idt,  as  we  do,  fait  moral  and  ntenial  gcealBtss.  his 
fire,  bis  seU-devotion,  his  in»ght.  But  it  fell  also,  as  we  can 
never  feel,  tbe  versatile  perfection  of  hi*  skill.  This  it  oas  that 
nude  Demostbenet  unique  10  the  ancient*.  Tbcaidcot  paliioi, 
the  far-seeing  statesman,  were  united  in  his  person  arith  tbe  con- 
summate and  unapproachaUe  anisl.  DIoeysuu  devoted  two 
special  treatises  to  DemastbeBes.-~«DeonbistsnguBge  and  itjdc 
(XeiTtfil  rim),  the  other  on  bis  treatment  ol  tubiccl-raaiur 
(rpa-r^ru^  Tteas).    The  latter  is  lost.  The  fanner  is  odc  of 


Tbcid 


perfected  Greek  prose  by  fusing  in  a  glorious  humoay 
ue  Clements  which  had  hitherto  helonfed  to  separate  tjfpes. 
The  austere  dignity  of  Aniiphon,  the  idain  degance  of  Lyuas, 
the  smooth  and  balanced  finish  of  thai  middle  ca  normal  char- 
acter which  is  represcDied  by  Isoctites.  have  cone  together  in 
Demottboies.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  each  tpedc*  he  eicelt  the 
specialists  He  surpasses  the  schod  of  Antipbon  in  perspktuty, 
the  school  of  Lysiss  In  verve,  the  school  of  Isecralc*  in  variety,  in 
feliciiy,  in  symmetry,  in  pathos,  in  power.  DcDOMhcnei  ba*  at 
ctnnmand  all  the  discur&ive  briUiarKy  which  fasdBalcs  a  festal 
audience.  He  hu  that  power  of  condse  and  lucid  narration,  ol 
terse  reasoniag,  ol  pertuaaive  appenl.  which  is  leqtdrcd  by  tb« 
forensic  qieaker.  Hi*  pc4it>ral  eloquence  can  worthily  image 
lhema]esiT<d  tbe  slate,  and  enforce  weighty  couiads  with  lofty 
and  impassioned  fervour.  A  true  anitl,  he  gmdged  ao  Isbour 
which  could  mdie  tbe  least  part  of  his  work  more  perfect. 
ItociatM  ipenl  ten  years  on  the  /■oiegyrina.  Alter  l^to'l 
death,  a  nanutcripi  was  found  among  his  papers  srilh  tbe  6rK 
eight  words  of  the  Stfublk  arrangwl  in  several  diflenni  orders. 
Wbai  wonder,  Ihcn.  ask*  the  Crct*  critic,  if  the  diligeoceol 
Demosihtnes  was  so  less  incessant  and  minuted  "Tome," 
he  ssys, "  il  seems  far  more  natural  that  a  mao  engaged  in  ctm- 
potlng  political  discourses,  Impcrfshsble  memorials  of  hit  power, 
should  neglect  not  even  the  smailetl  delails,  than  that  the 
veneration  of  painien  and  sculptors,  who  are  darkly  showing 
forth  their  manual  tact  and  toil  in  a  ctHTuptible  material,  should 
eibausi  the  refinemcnu  of  ihelr  art  on  the  veins,  00  tbe  ftaihers. 
on  the  down  ol  the  Up,  and  (he  like  nkcile*.'.' 

Morelhtnhalfolthesiny-onetpetcheiei 
of  Demosthenes  sre  oeniinly  or  probal ' 
to  which  the  preponderance  of  opinion 
in  the  following  isble.    Those  marked  a 
rejected  or  doubted  In  antiquity 

modem  times;' 

,  'The  dttetapw  in  the  main  with  thosa  given  b/ A.  D.ScMfer 
'n  Z>cMDilli<>i(i  -xd  uini  Ziil  lind  cd.,  iggj-igej).  and  hy  F.  Bia* 
in  £11  onillfa  Bfritl-.aimtril  (liiy-ltift).  who  rrgardi  Ihirty-lhnB 
<w  psiiibiy  thiny-Rvc)  el  ibe  H>oechcB  as  geniiiia. 


I.  DELIBBItATIVE  SPEECHES. 
Cimrm. 

Or:  it  For<ta.„^, 
Or.     4.  Fjiu  Philippic 


UPVoplesfMcgllBfuRi. 


Or.     I  Snandixymtutc', 
^.     3.  Third  <^HyB>kte    - 


i.  Second  Philippic 


n  of  iht  CbcrwnTM 
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DaMttkoBs  mSM  ud  dnuid  •fciUfet  b«d  b««B  bwl  In 
ctilia  M1MH  ol  tte  Gtnk  IrftMo.  Heimegcm^  in  bia  wgck* 
on  tbMoric,  Rhn  ts  DowMbmM  u  A  MruP,  «*r  frj 
onlcir.  IVwrfUieltteUiitiMlteSBUimHy  kiio«  *fciw«' 
no  kd^iu  Mlkr  tbui  thoM  to  which  DcmoMhcna    J 

Ihdr  thcoiy  ol  ibMMfc 
■  ■ WMte 


H  Or.     7.  On  Hiloiinciotfty  Hrp^lpp") 

)   Or.  17.  On  lit  Tmi 

)  Or.  n.  Founh  PkiUi 


„,  ...•golpimi) 

ta)   Or.  17.  <ta  ihi  Tmir  •ritk  Akundcr. 
ia)  Or.  n.  Founh  Philippic. 

BOr.  II.  AiwnriaPMI^kLeiicr.' 
Or.  II,  Philip'i  Lciin 
I*)  Or.  ij.  On  tie  AsMwnt  (<Wrt>i)- 

IL  FORENSIC  SPEECHES. 
A.  tn  PuBUC  Caoul 


r.  M.  foMn  Irttt}  LifiioEni 


L  Oa  dw  Cfown 


Ol  17.  la  In  Apbobum  I  cl 
W  g.  JO.  31.  Contra  Onclon  I 

(■)  Or  55!  Coim  CUlidcm  . 

Or,  H.  InConoan. 

Or.  iii.  Fid  PbarmiaM 
M  Or.  M.  Conm  BoHium  de  ^ 

Or.  37.  Coot™  PintHDFIum 
On)  Or.  3&  CoDtn  NiuninKhiini 

(Ttt  ,^K  n(U  If  Oh  ftlUuUtt  in  ftm  ty  2(V/«  te  AHIUtnu. 
M  Or.  51,  Cintn  CilUppaia.  s69-«  n.c 

{•I  Or.  SJ.  Coeln  Nicsitruum  .  afin    liU 

ul  Or.  49^  Contra  TiidHhcuni  361       .. 

(■)  Or.  AO.  Conlra  Polyrtenl    .  •  .  .     JS7        ,. 

U  Or.  47.  In  Ewrrini  n  Mnnibulum  ,     35* 

tn)  Or.  45,  db.  InStephinam  I  rl  11,      ,  .     3J1 

r'  S-  **  1'  'i«iCT°'     . .  ^  ,     wM?(JM-«.  Bl««l       " 

inj  Or.  ji.  OnihcTrknrcbicCn)vn(by  C{pluu.|.,bu.,_ 

dautn  .    If^sr      f 

E>  Or.  (I.  Contn  Manrtitnin  .         .      > 

}  Or.  a.  In  OlympIadiniB. 
I  Or.  M.  Contn  Lcochircm, 
In)  ur.  13.  Centra  Luriluni.. 
U  Or.  4>.  Conira  Phacnippiin 
n)  Or.  3^.  Contra  Zcnoibemin 
(■)  Or.  M.  Contn  Phcmionrm 
p)  Or.  i»  Camn  Aphofaan  pm  1 
M  Or.  40.  Contn  Bwotum  de  0< 
&)  Or.  57.  Co.        -^  ■■  ■ 
M  Or.  33.  Co, 


iJ^ol  Aca^iw 
h]  ip««ll«l,  flTT   by 


The  nndoitfimcotDnnoitliniauui  orator  an  be  compitrcd 
onljwith  the  tuneof  Homnasn  poet.  Cittro,  utth  gcnctoui 
•pprcdnlkn,  recojniio  DcnwatbeiiB  u  the  mndaid  of  perfee- 
ticD.  DioDyait*,  tlic  cJosal  and  moit  penetracinc  of  hii  andeni 
oilJa,  eduuu  the  laiiuage  oI  ndminlion  in  ifaowliii  bow 
■Or.  Hand  ■>  an  probaUvbcih  by  Aoaiimenn  of  Lamnicua.  I 
'  AcEordinitoBliH,  tbeucodd  and  third  eplitlM  and  (he  t»rA'a 


I  Boeotun: 
I  Eubolidc 


•  ■  4' 


— T—  —  "*  tnlv*  (pifiJn  whidTiwu  il* 
The  jfi  wfUxa,  «ordia.oT  ilcetclKi  fcrpolili 
— '—■  handa  and  of  yarioin  daln."    They  a 


inpbeii,  oDored  iho  ui»  inwyliif  homife  tc 
Hia  work  boiled  coraraentalon  audi  tt  X 
BaaOicui,  Ailha,  Tbecn,  Zasinna  of  Can.  I 
■peecbet  w«tt  dnm  up  by  rfaelotic' 

Numeniiu  and  Libanin*.  AcconpliihMI  bkd  oI  Ictun,  tmh  >> 
Juliua  Veatinut  and  Acliui  Diony^ui,  ickcted  frsn  Ui  wriliDV 
choke  fttugn  lor  dcdiBitloD  or  pcivitl,  of  •djch  IngDwnU 
tee  tncoiponted  in  Iht  niictUany  ol  Pbodui  and  tb*  leiicou 
of  Raipocnllon,  VoDia  and  Siddaa.  II  nlgbl  have  been 
anlictpaud  that  tbe  purity  ol  a  uil  w  wid^  read  and  M 
renoiiiMd  «o«dd,  fnn  the  earllol  timet,  have  been  gnirded  "itb 
Jealotu  caK,  The  oorllt  of  ibe  three  gnal  dninatiut  had  been 
Ihui  prola-icd,  about  no  b.c,  by  a  itandard  Attic  recrnsioa. 
But  no  nch  good  lortupe  befiU  the  wotlu  o(  DemoMhenea. 
Aleiandrtan  chlidun  wai  chkfly  occupied  with  poetry.  The 
litalar  wot*i  ol  Denwmbene*  were,  indeed,  tegbteied,  iritb 
Iboac  of  the  other  onton,  in  Ibe  catalogueg  (fiif^pml  itlnun) 
ol  Alciaodtia  tod  Petgannun.  But  no  thorough  attempt  wa* 
made  to  Kpariie  tbe  asLbeolic  woiiu  from  tboae  ^junoua  wotU 
which  had  even  then  become  mingled  w(lh  Ibem.  PhiiDaopbicaJ 
ichoob  which,  like  ibc  Stoic,  fdt  the  ethical  intcmt  of  Dnno*- 

I,  cared  little  lor  his  lanfuige.    The  Tbetoridatii  vho 

td  or  asalyaed  hia  ityle  cnredlitlle  (or  tbe  ciiliciim  of  bit 
Their  treatment  of  it  bad,  indeed,  a  direct  tendency  10 
falnfy  iL    It  wai  cnstomary  to  indicate  by  marlta  those  pasaagel 
"  '    were  eapcd^y  useful  for  atudy  or  imitation.     It  then 

te  a  rbetojical  exercise  to  recaai,  adapt  or  interweave  such 
paoaics.  Sopaler,  the  commentator  on  Heimostnea.  wrote  tm 
^KmJfcXsl  idI  iHTn-nHina  »*  iiiaaSbmi  x*^".  "  adap- 
in*  or  ininsciipu  of  pauage*  In  DoDMihcnaL"  Such 
ilpulation  couJd  not  but  lead  to  intcipolalioiu  or  confuiion* 
In  the  orifinal  teil.  Creni,  too,  aa  wat  the  aitenlion  bestowed 
on  tbe  thought,  sentiment  and  style  of  Demostiienes,  eompara-. 
tlvcly  little  cue  was  besiawedon  his  tubjccl-malter.  He  wat 
"  d  more  on  the  monl  and  the  (onnal  side  than  on  the  real 

An  incorrect  aobuitulion  of  one  name  fca  another,  a  rcadin| 
*bich  gave  an  imponiHe  dale.  Insertions  of  tpuriout  laws  or 

it  resulted  that,  while  Plata,  Thucydides  and  Demos- 
I  were  the  most  uniTenaDy  popular  of  tbe  ciasncnl  ptOM- 
>,  the  text  of  Cemostbmes,  tbe  most  widely  used  perhapl 
wai  also  the  teisE  pure.  KIs  more  careful  itudentt  at 
length  made  an  effort  to  arresl  tbe  pnceM  i4  complion. 
Editions  of  Semoatbcnes  ha«^  on  a  cilllad  receniton,  and  calttd 
'Amjaafi  {irrlyfe^),  oune  to  bt  distlnguiAed  from  Ibe 
migates,  or  hfu^t  Mtodi. 

"imong  the  extant  manojcripli  of  Demoalheiie* — upwards  (4 
.    In  number — one  is  far  supcifor,  ai  a  whole,  to  tbe  rest.    Tbil 
Is  Parislnits  X   1534,  of  tbe  roth  century.     A  com-       ^,. 
patison  of  this   MS.  with  the  eitncta  of  Adios,       IjJliL 
■  ■  -rides  and  Harpocration  from  the  ThM  Phffippie 

m  the  view  tbat  it  is  derived  from  an  'Atimi*,  where** 

*1jiii(ei    biMim,    used    by    Hermogenes   and    by   the 

mcians  genefolly,  have  been  the  diief  sour™  of  our  olbet 

iscriptt     The  collation  of  this  manowiipl  by  Immamid 

pehker  6nt  placed  the  textual  crlticftm  ol  DcpaodheDei  on  ■ 

sound  fooling.    KoI  only  is  this  manuactfpt  nearly  tree  Iron 

tnterpolatlons,  but  it  Is  the  sole  voocher  (or  many  eictnent 

Tcadinga.     Among  the  other  MSS.,  sane  of  the  most  important 

are — Itauiama  416  F,  of  tbe  lotb  (or  iitta)  century,  the  basia 

ol  the  Aldine  edilioDi  At^lamu  1.  (N  8j^  derived  fiom  Iba 

laat,  and  conuiiuot  Kbolia  la  tbe  iptaclua  00  the  Ctown  and  (ho 

Embaiay,  by  Ulpdao,  with  iome  t^  a  ymniei  Hrilct,  mho  ■•* 
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ririau  T ;  AilKtfumiii  O-Ok  Uit 
wipuitivdy  ine  Iron  MUilinot.  The  luUot  «i[lurily 
«■  the  MSS.  1>  J.  T.  VOrad,  Hiilia  udum  DamH.,  add 
PnkpHnBia  Ciitka  la  bit  tdltion  puhUihed  ■■  HkUc  (i  1  jfr-iSj  7), 
pp.  l75-'7*.' 

The  eiuol  KhoUa  do  DdnatheiKa  uc  lor  the  most  put  poor, 
Tbdr  Itapfe  cwuiita  of  Byxaatine  endttSoD;  ud  thdr  valur 
*j^^  dep^di  dnefly  dd  what  they  have  prcBcrved  ol  older 
oitidna.  They  ue  belter  than  luual  f«  the  Hifl 
mMiw,  Karil  Ti^nu^inif;  beat  (or  the  Uifl  rtpaxfiu- 
StJat.  The  GRck  mnunenlariei  aicrjbed  to  Ulplan  are  opecitlly 
defective  on  the  hiitorical  >tde,  and  give  little  caential  aid. 
Edition:— C.  W.  UUllet,  in  Oral.  AU.  ii.  (1841-185^)1  ScMia 
Crucra  IK  Dcmttlli.  a  t«d,  tacU  it  tmtadala  (Oion.,  igji;  in 
W.  DiodotTi  ed.). 

J. 


of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  iiaed  for  buaiDeaa  and  literary 

Ciiiinca, — lot  ibe  people.  It  b  oppoted  to  "  hientic  "  (Gt. 
pamii,  of  or  belODging  to  the  piieut),  the  (o^t,  an  abridged 
fdtm  ol  the  blenslypbic,  uied  id  tiaoiciibiog  tfae  tdigioiu  teiti. 
[SeeWunHo,andEcYFi:ll.,A'Kun',D.LBi>rwi((«wIH'riiinf.} 
DEMOnCA,  01  Ddioiica,  a  lonn  ol  EuiDpcan  Tuikey,  in  the 
vilayet  o(  Adha&ople;  en  the  Uaiitia  valley  bnuich  ol  the 
Coni  luilinojile-SaLoiiica  nilnay,  aboul  j;  m.  S.  of  Adriaix^le. 
Pop  (ige>5)  abOBt  10,000.  Dcaotica  ii  buitt  at  tlie  foot  ol  > 
conical  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Kiiilddi,  near  iti  juoctJoD 
•rilh  the  Uaritaa.  It  wai  foimetly  the  leat  of  a  Creek  arch- 
bilhop,  and  bcaidea  the  andent  citadel  and  palace  on  the  lummit 
of  tbe  bin  antaiua  aeveraJ  Gi«k  chiurhei^  moaqilea  and  public 
bath*.  Ih  tbc  middle  agei,  *btn  it  waa  named  Didymoticboa. 
jt  wai  one  ol  the  principal  raatu  of  Thrace^  in  modem  lima 
it  haa  regained  umcthing  of  iti  commercial  impottance,  tcA 
ti4wrt*  paltery,  linen,  tilk  and  giain.  Theie  goodi  are  tent 
to  EWilf  tgatch  for  ihipmenL  Demotica  wai  the  birthplace  t!f  tke 
in  HaOtitklaim  dtrKim^  GruVic*^  Ar 


CtviUd 


rloft  itr  Wilitnuliafin  {Itaj)  wllh  •pedal  reTrn 
B  Rsdi  at  tbe  (nd  of  Ihe  igth  century:  E.  Bcthe,  C 


f.SilkliH 


Tuiklih  lultan  Biyold  1.  (imt):  ■Iter  tbi  battle  ol  Poltava. 
Charlca  XU.  of  Sweden  leiided  here  from  Febniaiy  i;i]  to 
October  1714. 

DBMPtTBB.  TSOMAI  (i5I9-i6)S),  Scottiah  achaiat  and 
hiatoriau,  wai  bom  at  Cliftbog,  AberdetnaUiv,  the  iob  of 
Thsmaa  Dempiler  ol  Mureik,  ADchitrltn  and  KiUeaisact, 
(heri9  of  Banff  and  Buchan.  According  to  bit  own  acmunt. 
he  wai  tbe  twenty-lourth  of  twenty-nine  children,  and  waa  early 
temarliabte  far  prccocioul  talent.  He  obtained  bb  early  educa- 
tion in  Aberdecmhirc,  and  at  ten  entered  Pembroke  Hall. 
Cambridge;  alter  a  iliort  while  he  went  to  Firii,  and,  driven 
thence  by  the  plague,  to  Louvain,  whence  by  order  e*  the  popE 
he  wai  tianifcrTed  with  leveral  other  Scottish  itudenti  to  the 
papal  leminary  at  Rome.  Bdng  toon  foreed  by  Ol  health  to 
leave,  he  went  to  the  Engliih  coUcge  at  Douai,  <Aen  be  rcmaiDeit 
tbtie  ycati  and  took  hii  M.A.  degree.  WbBe  at  Douai  he  wrote 
a  KurTiloui  attack  on  Queen  Eliiabeth.  which  caused  a  riot 
among  the  English  students.  But,  iF  bit  tniculent  character 
was  thui  early  displayed,  hii  abilities  were  no  im  coosncuous: 
and,  though  still  in  hli  teens,    he    became    kctur 


■lay.he 


to  Paris,  to  take  his  degree  of  doctor  of  canon  Law,  and  become 
regent  of  the  college  of  Navarre.  He  soon  left  Patn  (or  Toidooie, 
which  in  turn  he  waa  lorced  to  leave  omHng  to  the  hosliHly  of  the 
city  authorities,  aroused  by  his  violent  aaaenion  of  u  ~ 
rights.  He  was  now  elected  professor  of  ejoc^ueno 
univenily  or  academy  of  Nimes,  but  not  without  a  murdetoua 
attack  upon  him  by  one  of  the  defeated  candidates  and  bb 
lupporten.  followed  by  a  suit  (ot  libel,  which,  though  be  ulti- 
mately won  his  taie,  forced  him  to  leave  the  town.  A  ahcit 
engagement  in  Spain,  u  tutor  to  tbe  son  of  Manhal  de  Saint  Lee, 
wai  lenninaled  by  another  qnaml;  and  Dempster  now  returned 
to  Scotland  with  the  intention  of  aiMrtiog  a  claim  to  bit  father^ 
etiaiea.  Finding  hit  rtlalivt*  untympathetlc,  and  falUng  into 
heated  controvtrty  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  he  made  no 
long  stay,  but  relumed  to  Patit,  where  be  Icmaioed  ioi  seven 
yean,  beconilng  profeuor  in  several  colleges  successively.  At 
last,  however,  his  letnpoiaiy  connexion  with  the  coDige  de 
Beauvib  wat  ended  by  a  feat  of  atnu  i^ch  proved  him  ai  stout 
a  Aghter  with  hit  iword  as  with  hit  pen;  and,  since  hb  vjcloiy 
was  won  over  oificen  of  the  king's  guard,  it  again  became 
eipediant  (or  him  to  change  hb  place  of  tesidenci.  The  dedio- 
tbjei  of  Us  edition  of  Rosinua'  A*li^tiilaliHH  Ktmaiunim  ctipmt 
King  James  1.  bad  won  him  an  fnvliatioii 


d  in  I 


rs  be  . 
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reception  by  the  king  was  Aatteiin 
preferment  wne  dashed  by  the  opposition  of  the  Anglicsn  dergy 
10  the  promotion  of  a  pspbt.  He  leli  for  Rome,  where,  after  a 
short  imprbcaimeni  on  suspldon  of  bdng  a  spy,  he  gained  the 
favour  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  through  whose  influence  with  Coslms  II., 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  he  was  appointed  to  tbe  pnfeiaoiaEap  a( 
the  Pandects  at  Ksa.  He  bad  married  while  in  LosdiB,  but  ere 
long  had  reason  to  suspect  hb  wife's  relaiiant  with  a  certain 
Englishman.  Violent  accusaiions  loUowed,  IndigiwnUy  K^udi- 
ated;  a  diplomatic  correspondence  ensued,  and  a  demand  was 
made,  and  supported  by  the  grand  duke,  for  an  apology,  which 
the  profosor  refused  10  make,  preferring  rather  to  lose  bit  chair- 
He  now  set  out  once  more  lor  ScoUand,  but  wat  inlercepled  by 
the  Florentine  cardinal  Luigi  Capponi,  who  Indtced  Urn  to 
remain  at  Bologna  at  peofeMor  of  Humanily.  Thb  wat  the  BOst 
distinguished  pnst  in  tlie  most  famous  of  cutioentaluBivenitii^ 
and  Dempster  wat  now  at  the  height  e(  hit  fame.  Tlmigb  his 
ReMan  AMigmiia  and  Scelia  illialriar  had  been  pUc«l  no  the 
Index  pending  cotrecllon,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  made  him  a  knight 
and  gave  him  a  peosiorL  He  was  not,  however,  to  eD}oy  hu 
honours  long.  His  wife  eloped  with  a  student,  and  Dempster. 
pursuing  the  f  unlives  in  the  beat  of  summer,  caught  a  fever,  and 
died  at  Bologna  on  the  fith  of  September  1635. 

Dempster  owed  his  great  position  in  the  history  of  Bcholsrihip 
to  his  eitraordlnary  memory,  and  Id  the  vcrsaliijty  which  made 
him  equiUy  at  home  in  philology,  crftidun,  law,  biography  and 
bisiory.    Hbilyleb,  however,  often  barbarous;  aitd  ibeobviotis 
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I  a  the  HiHaria . 
l^atopiM,  i6*7>-     In  tUi  bosk  he  tim 

IStpki^,  Alnin,  Boniftca  and  Jaunca  ScMm  BOfn*  were 
•I  Scots,  awl  ewn  Boidica  bacoow*  ■  ScMtiA  Mitkat.  Tim 
irtid^  a  not  ipplkibk  to  Ui  woiki  on  inUquadui  lubjecti, 
ad  lim  cditHs  ol  BcHdMia  Accolli'i  !>•  MI»  a  driiMiiiJ 
a*M  tialwij  {1613J  has  imt  mciiti. 

A  puftiiM  of  hk  Latin  wnaii  pdaltJ  ia  the  tat  vaIuB»  (p(l  ja6- 
Btl  ^  DcWia*  f»aiifi  JtHmn  (AatcnUm,  1^7}. 

BBnfSRAGS  Una  "demur,"  Fr.  dtwKartr,  la  dekji, 
iuiiul  [nKD  Lat  mfto^,  in  the  law  of  merchant  ihippinf,  the 
■oa  pay^ile  by  the  freifhta  to  tliB'BhJpovDer  for  detention  of 
Um  nad  in  port  bcyDod  the  Dumber  at  dayi  aUoaed  iof  the 


cr-pmrtiet).     The  *ord  is  ako 

nljoa  of  (rudu;  and  ia  bukiiB  for  the  chuge 


,)art  oE  the  plcadLDf 
On  Ibe  pouing  of  the  Judicature  Act 
d  itj%  the  procedure  with  reelect  lo  dcmurrcia  in  civU  caica 
via  amended,  and,  luboequently,  hy  Ihe  Ruin  ol  the  Supreme 
Cotvt,  Order  XXV  dcmniren  were  abollifaDd  and  a  more 
r  getting  lid  o(  pleadmff  whkh  ibowcil 
o[  action  or  defence  WH  iiki(Hed>  called 


1.  but  M  DOW  Kidom  nnorted  to.     Demutren  are  itiU 
e  UnilEd  Statea,    See  Akewii,  Pluuko. 
I  Fiance 
.Sad,  S  B.  S.W  oi  Vi  . 

Tflbfc  in  the  beginnrng  ol  the  iQth  cmtiuy,  it  rapidly  increajcd 
fma  iB5oaBwaTda,aiu],  according  to  the  censuiofiootirpoooeticd 
iifiAS  iababttanCI,  mainly  engaged  in  the  coal  mmca  and  iron- 
m4luw  mda,  to  which  it  owes  lis  developmenL    There  aro 


BOmsa.  WnUAM  FEUSIMO.  ht  Eul  n  <d  t6*j),  nn 
'  Newnhan  Paddoi  in  WaiwkkilHn,  and 
.Iter  of  Sir  Wallet  AiUil  «u  tducaled 
1  CoU^B,  Caahndge.  and  kniglucd  in  1603  He 
■aa,  danghter  of  Sir  Ceorgt  VUhera.  tuter  of  the 
I  of  Budtm^ianrt  and  on  the  nse  of  the  favoufiLo 
nMB  oficca  and  digniriw  He  wai  appomted  aulai 
t  Warwidtahiie,  and  master  of  the  great  vardiobo 
B  reij,  and  created  baron  and  viscount  Feilding  in  i6n>,  and 
eail  of  Danhigh  00  the  14th  ol  September  tAit.  He  attended 
PHsce  Charin  on  the  ^nith  adventuic.  lerved  t*  Idatral  in 
Ike  luuucBMf ul  eipcdiiion  to  Cadii  In  lais.aiidDaciimandedthe 

iliaaiil I  altcBipt  upan  Rochelle  in  161S,  becoming  Ihe  nme 

Tear  a  member  of  the  ciniDCilol  war,  atid  m  1633  a  member  of  the 
coBBcll  of  Wales.  In  lAji  Lotd  Denbigh  vigited  the  Ea«  On 
1^  outhieah  of  the  Clid  War  be  served  uader  Prmce  Rupert 
*  Tlie  dncTfll  of  tfie  Frlldrn^  rrom  the  hoiqt  of  Hdbeburt.  (hrotlffh 
Ifcv  cAmta  ol  LaulndKiTF  end  KheinMilFn,  U)ag  considHTd  ■utbenne. 

faesed  dgcumenM.    iwe  J.  H   Round,  f urate  mi  Tamily  BuUrj 


tsd  wu  pnNM  at  EdgeUIL  On  the  jrd  <rf  April  i6u  dn^ 
Rupcft^  alMck  a  Bitmingham  be  was  wounded  and  died  from 
ibe,eaectj  oa  ttaa  Slh,  bei^  buried  at  Monks  Kitby  in  Warwich- 
ibin.  Hi*  counfe.  unsclfishn^  and  derotion  to  duty  an  much 
praised  by  ClucBdoB. 

See  E.  Lodge.  PtibaiU  (US').  I*  nj:  T.  Wnh.  HM  H 
ZAUKnlin  (iSeo).  iv.  pt.  1. 113;  Mia>.  M&  Cem  &r.  aih  Rea 
•».  IS4.  CA^SMU  Fafm.Dim.:StrdkiitPa7auaifam& 
Rluar},  by  J.  a  Bound  {i»ai),  iifi. 

Kti  eldest  son,  SafflL  FuiiuHC,  ind  eul  of  Denbigh  (c  160^ 
ib7j).  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  CoUcgc,  Cambridge.  He  wai 
lUBunoncd  to  the  House  of  Lords  a*  Baron  Fcilding  in  March 
i6ig.  Alter  seeing  military  service  in  the  Nclherlands  he  «3S 
sent  in  163^  by  Charles  1.  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years.  Wbca  the  Civil  War  biolie  out  Feilding, 
unlike  the  ether  members  of  his  family,  ranged  hjmwlf  ajnoag 
the  Pailiamentaiiuis,  led  a  regiment  of  boise  at  £dei:hill.  and, 
having  become  earl  of  Denbigh  in  April  1643,  was  made  com- 
mandcr.in^hief  of  the  Pailiamenlary  army  in  Wanvickshiic  aad 

During  the  year  iiU4he  was  fairly  active  in  the  field,  but  in  some 

rirtera  be  was  di^rustcd  and  he  resigned  his  command  alter 
passing  of  the  sclf.denying  ordiruDce  in  April  1645.  At 
Uabridfic  in  164s  Denbigh  wu  one  ol  the  commissioners :ippainted 
to  treat  with  the  king,  and  he  undertook  a  simibr  duly  at 
Carijbiooiie  in  1647-  Clarendon  icbles  how  at  Uibiidge 
Denbigh  declared  privately  that  be  regretted  the  position  in 
which  be  found  hicuelf,  and  eipressed  his  willingness  to  stive 
Chailc)  L  He  supported  the  army  in  its  dispute  with  the 
parliament,  but  he  would  take  no  part  in  the  Itinl  of  Charles  I. 
Under  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  Denbigh  was  a 

associates  grew  lukewarm,  and  gradually  he  came  to  be  regarded 
aa  a  royalnt  In  1664  the  cart  was  created  Baron  St  Lia. 
"''       '  '       ''  irried  he  left  no  issue  when  he  died  on  the 
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his  nephew  Wiujah  Feilpuio  (1640- 
1OB5;,  son  and  ncir  o(  us  brother  George  (created  Baran  FeildiBf 
of  Lecnghe,  Viscount  Callan  and  earl  of  Desmond),  and  (be 
earldom  of  Desmond  has  been  held  by  his  descendants  to  the 
present  day  in  cwjunclion  with  the  earldom  ol  Denbigh. 

DCNBIOU  IDtnbick).  a  municipal  and  (nith  Holt,  Ruthin 
and  Wreihom)  contributory  parliameniaiy  bonra^,  market 
town  and  county  town  of  Denbighshire.  N.  Wales,  on  branches 
oi  the  London  ti  North  Western  and  the  Great  Western  railways. 
Fop  (looi)  643S  Denbigh  Castle,  auirounding  the  hill  with  a 
double  will,  wae  built,  in  Edward  I 's  reign,  by  Henry  de  Lacy, 
'  of  I-incoln,  from  whom  the  town  received  its  fii£1  chart 


The  on 


figure  representing,  possibly,  Edward  I.,  but  more 
probably,  de  Lacy  Here,  jn  1645.  after  the  defeat  of  Rowton 
Moor,  Charles  I.  found  dieller,  the  castle  long  resisting  the 
Lns,  and  being  reduced  to  ruins  by  his  successor. 
The  chief  building  are  the  Carmelite  Priory  (ruini  dating 
perhsfia  from  the  13th  century);  a  Bhiecoot  school  (1514),  a 
imar  school  ((J)7);  an  orphan  girl  echoed  (hmds  leltby 
Kowel  lo  the  Drapers'  Co.,  In  Henry  VII. "s  rclgii): 
hall  (buill  in  1571  by  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  restored  in  1750);  an  unfinished  church  (begun 
by  Leicester) ,  a  market  hall  <with  arcades  or  "  rows,"  such  as 
'  Be  of  Chester  or  Yarmouth);  and  Ihe  old  parish  church  of 
Marcella.  The  streams  near  Denbigh  are  the  Clwyd  and 
Elwy  The  Inhjbiunts  of  Denbigh  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  limber  trade,  buller-maklog,  poultry -farming,  bootmaking, 
inning  and  quarrying  (lime,  sbte  and  pavfng-ltoncs}.  The 
orough  oi  Denbigh  has  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  but 
0  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions.  The  town  has  long  been 
nown  as  a  Welsh  publiihing  centre,  the  vernacubr  newspaper, 
iowr.  being  edited  and  printed  here.  Near  Denbigh,  it 
odelwyddan,  Ac.,  coal  is  worked. 

The  old  British  tower  and  castle  were  called  CiileO  alii 
■m  n  RUt.  (he  "caslk  of  the  hard  hlO  IB  RhOs.".  Obi  in 

r      .    I.  C.t.' 
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DENBIGHSHIRE--DENDERA 


DMyck  nifina  k  fori.  TImk  b  ■  RiMin  well  >l  Uw  oMle. 
Hiitoricaliy,  David  (Dafyli),  braihd  ot  (Ik  hit  Llewelyn,  wu 
ben  («f.  EdTUd  I,)  p«lups  on  a,  bny;  ilu  Uttay  LMCy,  wba 
buill  Ibc  cBtte  <wi.  Edwud  I.),  given  to  the  Moitlmen  and  fi> 
Leicater  {under  Edwud  III.  ud  Eliubelb,  mpccUvely). 

DBIBI9IUBIU  {Diabytk),  ■  county  of  N.  Wild,  bounded 
N.  by  Hit  Iiitb  Sea,  N.E.  by  Flint  and  ClielhiR,  S.E.  by  Hint 
and  ShioptblK,  S.  by  Hontgomciy  and  MerioDeth,  and  W.  by 
Camarvon.  Ana,  661  sq.  m.  On  ihc  N.  coast,  wilhin  the 
Denbiffaibin  borders  and  between  (Kd  Colwyn  and  Llandulas, 
ii  a  wedge  of  land  included  in  Caiiurvonihin,  owing  to  s  change 
in  the  coune  of  the  Conwy  ilream.  (Thui,  bIh,  Llandudno  ii 
patllyinlheBangor,  and  partly  in  the  St  Asaph,  diocese.)  The 
tioliFe  of  Denbighsiuie  is  insular,  and  pbyiiolly  iWrnihi. 
In  the  N;  W.  are  the  bleak  Hiraetbog  ("  longing  "}  hilt),  sloping  W. 
to  (he  Conwy  and  E.  to  Ibe  Qwyd.  In  Ibe  N.  an  Colwyn  and 
Abergele  bayi,  on  the  S.  the  Yspylly  (Lat.  HesfiHnm)  and 
LUngwm  range,  between  Denbigh  and  Merioneth.  Fioni  this 
wilenhed  Bow  the  Elwy,  Aled,  Gywedog,  Mciddwr  and  Alwen, 
Irihuiaries  o[  the  Clwyd,  Conwy  and  Dee  ((MrApy).  Some  of 
the  valleys  contrast  agreeably  with  the  bleak  hlDi,  (,g.  Ihote 
of  the  Clwyd  and  Dwy.  The  portion  lying  between  Buabon 
(JUiwshw)  hills  and  the  Dee  Is  agricultiml  and  rich  in  minerals; 
the  Berwyn  to  ORa's  Dyke  (WSl  Qfu}  it  wild  and  baneg, 
except  the  Tinal  valley,  UaniiHn  and  Cdriog.  One  fwdn  of 
the  Tanat  Eormi  the  Plityll  Rbaladr  (waterspout  fall),  another 
rises  in  Uyncaws  (cheese  pool)  under  Moel  Sych  (dry  bare-hill), 
the  highest  point  b)  Ibe  county.    Aled  and  Alwu  are  both  lake* 


Tlie  uplands  being  unconganlaT  for  com,  ponlra,  sheep  and 
black  cattle  an  reared,  for  latuniog  In  the  Midlands  of  England 
and  safe  in  London,  Oata  and  turnips,  rather  than  wheat, 
barley  and  polaloej.  occupy  the  tilled-  land.  The  county  is 
fairly  wooded.  There  are  several  Importanl  farmen'  clubs  (the 
Denbighshire  and  f^inlshire,  the  vale  of  Conway,  the  Cerrig  y 
druidlon,&c).  The  London  ANorlh- Western  railway  (Holyhead 
line),  with  the  Conway  and  Gwyd  valleys  branches,  together 
with  the  tines  oannectIn«  Denbigh  srith  Ruabon  (Rhlwabon). 
via  Ruthin  and  Corwto.  Wieiham  irflb  Connah's  Quay  (Great 


C«nlnl)afidRbosUan(Tthi1iiisotwlthOIyBl>Met(rortlieCt«t 
Westers  and  Gnat  CentnliaUwaya)  have  opensd  op  the  county. 
Down  the  valley  of  Llangolka  also  run*  the  Holyhaul  jamd  fen 
Laiidan,well  built  and  pining  thiougfa  fine  aenery.  AtNutglyn 
paving  flags  are  raited,  at  Bhiwfden  (near  UaagDlkn)  slab*  and 
slatei,  and  good  tUlet  an  also  obtained  at  Glya  Cdriog.  Tbm 
is  plenty  of  Mmettone,  with  china  Hone  at  BiyntM.  Cetn 
Rhiwaboo  yields  sandstone  (lot  boDSi)  aad  "fflr^TTtT  irii. 
Chirk,  Ruabon  and  Brymbohaveaalmbui.  Thtgnat  Hirwta 
Is  (he  principal  lead  mine.  Then  is  much  biick  ud  pMiay  day. 
The  Ceiriog  valley  hat  a  dynamite  {actoey.  lJu«olltn  and 
LLansantSiaid  (St  Bridgit's)  have  wvoUen  manufactsna. 
~  with  *  popiib- 


.    Theai 


iBly 


It  416,084  acres.  The  chief  lowni  an:  Wiuham,  ■ 
centre  and  N.  Walei  mlUtaiy  centn,  with  h  fine  einirch; 
Dcubighi  Ruthin,  when  aisiaet  an  held  (hcK  an  a  gnnunar 
tcbocJ,  a  warden  and  a  ijth-century  cattk  rtbuilOl  LlangollHi 
and  LLmrwtt;  and  Holt,  with  an  old  ruined  castle.  The 
Dent^h  district  of  parliamentary  hatoughi  ii  fcnned  ofi 
Denbigh  (pop.  i^ii),  Holt  (losg),  Ruthin  {tUs),  and  Witifnm 
(14,966).  The  county  has  two  pailiamentaty  dlvitiont.  The 
urban  dialricis  an:  Abergele  and  Fenum  (wBj),  Colwyn  Bay 
aid  Clolwyn  (S6g«),  Llangollen  (]]oj),  ud  LlanrwM  (1645). 
Denbighshire  is  in  the  N.  Wales  dnuit,  anim  bcjng  bcld 
at  Ruthin.     DentHgh  and  Wrexham  lurought  have  iepania 


The  coBBly  »ai  ronaed,  by  an  act  of  Henry  VIIL,  out  of  iIm 
lordiUps  tl  Denbigh.  Ruthin  <lthalhyn),  Rbos  and  Rhyfonioc 
which  an  ronghly  the  Peilotdwlad  (midland)  belireea  Conway 
and  Clwyd,  and  the  lordshipa  of  Biomficld,  Yale  (/«f,  open  laiKl) 
and  Chirklatid,  Ibc  oM  posiet^ons  of  Craflydd  ap  Madoc, 
arthiyid  (laid)  of  Dinas  Brln.  Cefn  <Etwy  VaDey)  lincitoBe 
caves  hold  the  prdusloric  hippopotamus,  dephaot,  rhlnoccios, 
lion,  hyena,  bear,  reindeer,  tic.;  Fils  HeatOD  cave,  tbc  glullon; 
Pont  Newydd,  felslone  tools  and  a  poUibed  ItODe  aie  (tike  that 
of  Rhoadign);  Camedd  Tyddyn  Blefddiaa,  "  philycneBiic 
(skeleton)  men  of  Denbighshire  "  (like  those  of  Perthi  Chwarru). 
Clawdd  Cocfa  has  traces  of  the  Romans;  to  alto  PeMygner 
and  Penbarras.  Roman  roads  ran  from  Deva  (Cbeiter)  to 
Segoniiuni  (Camarvon)  and  from  Deva  to  MoM  Herlri  (r«in> 
y  Hiif).  To  Iheir  period  belong  the  intafbtd  Cwylhctjn  aiid 
Pentrefoelai  (near  Betlws-y-toed)  stones.  The  Valle  Crudl 
"  Etiieg's  piUar  "  tells  of  Brochmael  and  ihe  Cairlrglon  (ChcalH-) 
struggle  against  £tbeUrith'3  invading  Northoinb riant,  ji.e  eij, 
while  Oflt't  dike  gon  back  «o  the  Merdan  advance.  Near 
and  parallel  to  OSa'a  it  the  shorter  and  myitrrious  Watt'* 
dike.  Chirk  It  the  only  Deabighshln  castle  comparatively 
untouched  by  time  and  itill  occufaod.  Ruthin  has  cMttcrs; 
Wreiham,  the  Btyoffynnon  "nunnery";  and  at  both  ar* 
coUegiale  cburdiea.  Uanrwst,  Gretford  and  Dcmtn  beast 
rood  kifit  and  screrasi  Whitchurch  and  Llanrwii,  portmit 
brasses  and  monuments;  Derwen,  a  chnrchyanl  eras;  tjrtsford 
and  Uanrhaiadt  (Dyflryn  Clwyd),  stained  glasa.  Kear  Abngdc, 
known  for  its  tea  batht.  Is  ibe  sga/  (or  tave),  traditionally  th» 
refuge  of  Richard  II.  and  the  acena  of  hit  capture  hy  BolJDgbreks 

StcT  Wilhami.  DrMtk  (■  W)-  and  T.  F.  Tbh,  IMi»  SMkm. 

DBMBBRA,  a  village  in  Upper  Egypi,  tiiustcd  in  the  angh 
of  Ihe  grtat  wcHwird  bend  of  Ibe  Nile  appnsjie  Kua.  Her* 
waaihe ancient  cityolTentyn,  capital  of  the  Teniyrite  Dome,  Iha 
tiilh  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  tbc  principal  teal  of  Ihe  worship  of 
Halhor  (Aphrodiie)  ihe  mw-goddeu  ol  love  and  ioy.  Tbc  old 
Egypltan  name  of  Tentyia  was  written  Inl  fAnt),  but  Ibe  pnh 
nunclalion  of  it  b  unknown:  iti  later  dayt  it  was  'lol-t-ntr-l, 
"  ani  ol  the  goddett,"  pronounced  Ni-tenlAri.  whence  Tfrrvpa, 
Ttrmu.  T)ieiempleofHathDrwubo1lhitbeitlcenliirTB.c^ 
being  begun  under  ibe  later  Ptolemies  (Flo).  XIII.)  and  Bnlshed 
by  Augustus,  but  much  of  Ibe  decoraliim  b  laler.    A  (real 
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»il»ng«lir  mrltiiiiir  nfrniilf  tirift'i.  mriiii  Inf  hniit  lyri  X  ijo 
tL,  cmriaina  Uw  uCKd  buildiagt.  ji  wu  toured  by  iwo  Hone 
(Ucwvyi.  in  Ibc  nonb  and  tbe  tut  lidct,  built  by  Doniliui, 
Aaotfaet  taalla  codwuR  ba  la  the  cut  witb  >  ■Ueway  aba 
U  tht  KoniBn  pcnod 

The  plan  of  the  Mmple  my  be  uippoMd  Id  Imvc  indud«l  * 
— Htn*'*'-*  oHut  in  Trant  of  the  preicnt  Iicide,  and  pylon  lomn 
tl  the  tatfmncc,  but  thcK  wue  dcvct  built,  probably  £or  lack 
ef  fuAdv  The  building,  whicb  a  of  laiHUtoar,  mcuuro  about 
300 (l.  fiov  ftont  10  backhand  cuuiatioi  LwoobknignctaDglci; 
Ike  lORCOOM,  placed  lianivenely  lo  tJie  other,  ii  iIm  great 
kypoaqrle  haU  of  pninaoa^  the  broadnt  and  lofliett  pan  ot  tht 
tenplc,  meuurui^  135  ft  in  width,  and  compriaiog  about  otu- 
(Lird  ol  the  vbolc  tliucturc,  the  facade  baa  u  eolumn  nih 
beadi  ol  Malboi.  and  Ibe  ceiling  u  luppoitcd  by  nghteea  great 
aliuaas-  Tbe  second  rectangle  o»laint  a  unall  hypoatyle  hall 
with  u  "^"-""1  and  the  HuitluaiT,  •ilh  Ihtir  nibtnliaiy 
chambrra.  Tlie  Huctuary  la  HUTOunded  by  a  comdor  into  which 
Iht  (iBBibcn  open :  on  Ibc  weat  ade  is  ao  apadnient  forming  a 
(auft  aixl  kioak  lor  the  cclcbistioo  of  tbe  (catt  o(  tbe  Mew 
\at,  the  principal  leiliva]  of  Dcnden.  On  tbe  root  a(  tbe 
impb,  reached  by  two  itaiicaaci,  are  a  pavilion  and  aevcial 
doatbtr*  dedicated  10  the  worahip  of  Ourik  Inatde  and  oul- 
Ibt  irittle  o!  the  temple  is  covered  with  icenei  aod  imcriptioni 
jp  cfowdrd  cliaractcra,  of  ceremonial  and  religiom  import,  tbe 
deomtiofi  B  tven  carried  into  a  remarkable  scriea  of  hidden 
fif^g'n  «Dd  chambera  or  crypta  made  In  the 


ialylc 


a^fipufirdaud  plcaaing  in  design . 
^  the  Inilding  haa  been  completely  cleared:  from  the  outside. 
Aoaerer^  its  impotlag  eRect  is  qiutc  kwt,  owing  to  the  mounda 
il  ndibiab  unanpl  nrhich  it  is  luiik.  Nenh-casI  of  tbeenlnuicc 
B  a  ■■  Birth  Houae  "  for  the  cull  of  the  chdd  Haiseratcu,  and 
bduod  Ilic  tempk  a  amall  temple  ol  Isia,  dating  from  the  rticn 
li  AiifDatiB.     Tht  original  foundation  of  the  (cmple  muat  dale 


e;  Ihewi 


If  theei 


ii  ia  (act  referred  to  in  thi 
fctrie'a  excavation  of  the  cemetery  behind  the  temple  enclosum 
leitaled  burials  dating  from  tbe  foutlh  dynuly  onwards,  the 
BoU  uBpoituil  being  mastabln  of  the  period  irom  the  uaih 
u  tbe  drvenlli  dynasties,  many  of  Ibece  eihibitcd  a  p«culiai 
dcgiadaliiia  al  the  contemporary  ilyle  of  sculptuR. 

The  aodiacs  (d  the  temple  o[  Denden  b>w  rite  U)  a  tonalder- 
lUe  liienttire  before  their  Late  ongiii  was  eatahUsbcd  by 
Champollioo  in  1811*  one  ol  them,  fnm  a  chamber  on  tbt  roof. 
Bt  nnwvcd  in  ia»  to  Ihe  Bibliothhiue  Nalioule  ia  Paris. 
Hguie*  ol  (he  celcbiit«l  Cleopatra  VI.  occur  ainongtt  the 
nlptum  on  tbe  eitcikir  ol  the  ttmple,  but  they  are  purely 
CBncDUocat,  without  a  trace  of  portraiture.  Horua  ol  Edlu, 
ibi  eotmy  oil  the  ciDCodtla  and  hippopotami  of  Set,  appcai 


tad  tbe  neighbouring  Ol 


iters.    Juvenal, inhisi 
rcligioui  riot  betwetn  iht  Tentyriles 

.    ,  and  devoured  by  the  opposite  party. 

IW  Ombo*  in  question  is  not  the  distant  Oraboi  loulb  of  Edfu, 
■ben  iIk  crocodile  was  worthippcd,  Petrie  baa  shown  that 
opvoaite  Coploa,  only  about  IS  m,  from  Tenlyi*.  Ibete  was 
•aotlKr  OmboB,  venerating  the  hippopotamiB  aacred  to  Set. 

Sac  A.  Maritne.  Dtndhsk  I5  vols  atlai  and  ten,  lU^-iSta). 
n'.kl.F.  P<tr>e,Dis^m*  (1900)1  A'ajods  aul  AiUai  (itab) 

named  by  F-  Stein),  a  gcBii*  el 
chnioclerued  by  Ihe  repeatedly  bnacbed 
I  ol  the  lobes  of  Ihe  body  gives  oH  a  lew 

It  is  parasilic  on  tbe  gilb  at  tte  to-calkd 

bahntcr  shrimp  Gammariu  fuia. 
ilion  Ke  Sydney  II  Hi 
,mlal»,  CsoJ),  P.JJS. 

certain  cavti 
1  E^and,  which  have  bccB  popularly  supposed  t 
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Danes  or  sanw  otbMoI  tbe  tally  noitbcni  tnvaderaol  tbe  cowitiy. 
The  common  ipcUing  "  Due  bnlc  "  is  adduced  **  cvMcace  of 
this,  and  individual  QaaKi.iucb  as  VKtigtm'sCavcsMHaiialt, 
and  Canute's  Gold  Uioe  new  Bedty,  natumlly  foUow  lb*  sum 
iheoiy.  The  word,  bootvar,  lii>olnbly  derived  lion  tlie  Anglo- 
Saaoa  do,  1,  bolt  or  valley.  Tbtie  are  many  uodeigraund 
eicavations  in  the  soulb  ol  tlie  country ,  also  found  to  >omt  titent 
in  the  miilkuKlB  and  Iht  aoilfa.  but  true  dcnt-hoka  ate  found 
due4]y  in  tbose  puts  ol  Kent  and  Esu  ikmg  tht  lower  banks 
ol  tbe  Thames.  Witb  one  ucQiliciii  there  air  no  tvcorded 
specioKru  lanher  east  Iba  those  el  tbe  Gtaya  Tbunock  district, 
bilualed  in  Hangman's  Wood,  on  tbt  nottbi  and  ose  near 
Roiheslcr  on  the  loutJi  side  ol  tbe  river. 

The  gcoualouttuicol  Ihe  lormalioD  el  these  cave*  Is  invariably 
theiame.  The  enlnuKe  is  •  vertical  shaft  some  j  ft  indiamctu 
lalling,  on  an  average,  toa  depth  of  to  It.  The  depth  is  regulated, 
obviously,  by  the  depth  ol  the  chalk  From  the  auifacc^  but, 
although  chalk  could  have  been  obtained  close  st  band  within 
a  few  feet,  or  even  inchca,  from  the  surface,  s  depth  ol  from 
4S  10  fio  ft-,  or  more,  is  a  characteristic  feature  ll  is  believed 
that  dene-holei  were  also  excavated  in  sand,  but  as  these  would 
be  of  a  peruhablt  naiUTt  there  art  no  available  data  of  any 
value.  The  shaft,  when  the  chalk  is  reached,  widens  out  Into  a 
domed  chamber  with  a  rool  of  chalk  toiut  s  I'-  thick.  Tbt  walli 
(requtntly  contract  somewhat  as  they  neat  Ihe  Oooi.  As  a  rule 
thciE  is  only  one  chamber,  from  16  to  iS  ft.  in  height,  btntath 
each  shaft  From  this  cictsaive  he<ehi  ii  hii  been  inferred  that 
the  caves  were  not  primarily  Intended  for  habitations  or  even 
hiding- places.  In  some  cases  the  chamber  is  eitcndtd.  the  roof 
being  supported  by  pillarsof  chalk  left  standing.  A  rare  specimen 
ol  s  twin<hamber  was  discovered  at  Ctavcsend.  In  tho  case 
the  one  entrance  served  far  both  caves,  alihoiigh  a  sepaiatt 
aptrtuTt  oonneclcd  them  on  the  floor  level.  Where  galleries 
are  Found  connrcting  the  dumbcn,  foiRling  a  bewildenng 
labyritilh,  a  ciivful  scrutiny  of  the  walls  uiufUy  reveals  evidence 
'  It  they  are  the  work  of  a  people  of  a  much  later  period  than 

It  of  the  chambers,  or,  as  Lhey  becooie  In  these  casa,  the 

lis  ol  the  galleries. 

Isoblcd  specimens  have  been  discovered  in  vsrious  parts  ol 

Ciays  Thunock,  in  the  districts  of  Woolwich,  Abbey  Wood 
and  Beiley,  and  at  Cravesend  Those  at  Biilty  and  Grays 
Thurtock  are  the  most  valuable  still  enisling. 

It  is  generally  Ibund  that  the  tool  work  on  the  loof  or  ceiling 
is  rougher  than  thst  on  tht  wslli,  where  so  upright  position 
could  bt  maintained.  Casts  taken  of  some  of  the  pick-boles 
near  tht  tool  show  that,  in  sS  probability,  tbey  were  made 
by  bone  or  horn  (ucka.  And  numcroua  bone  picks  have  bctn 
discovered  In  Essei  and  Kent.  These  pick-holes  are  amongst 
the  most  valuable  data  for  the  study  of  dene-holes,  and  have 
assisted  in  filing  the  date  of  their  formation  10  pre-Roman 

in  any  of  the  known  dene-holes  which  have  assisted  in  fixing  the 
dale  or  determining  the  uses  of  these  prehisloric  eicavations- 
Pliny  mentions  j^ts  sunk  to  s  depth  of  s  hundred  feet,  "  where 
they  branched  out  like  Ihe  veins  ol  nrines-"  This  has  been  used 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  dcne-holes  were  wells  sunk  (or  the 


nihis 


en  de  Tioyes  has  d  passage  on  underground  caves  in 

ury  treated  the  dene-holes  of  C^ys  as  the  (abled 
gold  mines  01  Cunobeline  (or  Cymbeline)  of  the  isl  centuiy 

Vottigem's  Caves  at  Wargaie  are  possibly  dene-holes  nhich 
hsvt  bten  adapted  by  later  peopla  to  other  purposes,  and 
cictflent  txample*  of  vinous  i^-hoki  may  be  itenM  different 
parts  of  the  walla. 

Local  tndilien  in  some  casts  Iiacis  ibe  use  of  these  caves  to 
the  smugglers,  and.  when  it  is  remembered  (hat  Illicit  traffic  was 
conmon  not  only  on  tht  coast  but  in  the  Thames  ai  far  up  the 
river  as  Barking  Ctttk,  the  Ibeoiy  is  al  least  tenable  that  thoe 
ready-made  fajdhtg-placts,  difficult  of  ippraacta  ud  du 
to  doccnd,  vetf  so  vUliMd.  ,,   C^iOO'-jlC 


ti  for  wUck  ilcDe-Mei  nay  htm  been 


2D 

Then  in  tint  pi 
origiuUx  eiovilcd 

wcU9  lor  tV  citnctlDQoFclulk  [oriiricultunl  no.  am  |c>  lure- 
faoUECi  (or  gnin.  For  Mvcnl  reuoniii  b  nnlitcly  Ihil  thrr  ven 
uicd  u  biUutioni,  allbough  they  ouy  have  been  tned  occukin- 
■lly  u  hiding-pbcci.  Oifaer  evidence  bat  ibovn  ()ut  h  ii 
«ruiUy  [inprobible  thai  Ibey  wert  lued  tor  the  eilncllon  of 
clulk.  The  chief  reaion)  agaihst  1I1I3  theory  are  Uut  chalk 
could  hive  been  obuincd  oulcroiqiing  cloie  by,  and  that  every 
inn  of  UwK  dulk  bBs  been  removed  from  the  vidDJly  o[  the 
bolM,  white  known  eumplci  of  chalk  dnw-mlla  do  not  deKend 
to  10  great  a  depth.  Thediacovery  of  a  ifaaUow  dene-hole,  about 
14  ft.  below  the  surface,  at  Stone  negitivei  thii  theory  siill 
further.  The  laii  of  the  three  pooiblc  uses  tor  which  Iheje 
prehistoiie  encavationt  were  designed  It  usiuUy  accepted  as 
the  moat  probable.  Silos,  or  uncjeisrounit  itorehaiuei,  are  well 
■  '    ■'  '■"  of  Europe  and  Morvceo.     It  isfupposed  ''    ' 
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ncasles,  the  most  marked  characteriitic  of  the  disease. 
disease  i)  rarely  fatal,  death  occurring  only  in  cases  of  eitrcme 
weakness  caused  by  old  age.  infancy  or  olhei  iUoesi.  Little  ii 
known  of  the  letiofogy  of  "  dengue."  The  virus  is  probably 
similar  to  Ibat  of  other  eianlhcnutous  fevers  and  communiciirKl 
by  an  inteimedlaiy  culex.  The  disease  is  nearly  alnayi  epidemic, 
though  al  intervals  it  appears  to  be  pandemic  and  in  cctiain 
districts  almost  endemic.  The  area  over  which  the  disease  rangei 
may  be  staled  generally  to  be  between  32*  47'  N.  and  ij'  ij'  S. 
Thmughoul  this  area  "  dengue  "  is  constantly  ejudemic  The 
earliest  epidemic  of  which  anything  is  known  occurred  Id  i;j!r 
ijSo  in  Egypt  and  the  East  Indies.  Tlie  chief  epidemics  have 
been  those  of  1814-iSifi  in  India,  and  In  the  West  Indies  and 
the  southern  sutes  of  North  America,  of  t8jo-i875,  ejicnding 
practically  over  the  whole  of  the  tropical  portions  of  the  East  and 
leaching  aa  far  as  Cbin&,  In  liSS  and  iSS«  a  great  outbreak 
spread  along  the  shores  ol  the  Aegean  and  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor.  Perhaps  "  dengue  "  is  most  ncariy  endemic  in 
equatorial  East  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies.  The  word  has 
usually  been  IdentlBed  with  the  Spanish  drngue,  meaning  stiff  or 
prim  behaviour,  and  adopted  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  name  suit- 
able to  the  curious  cramped  movements  of  a  sufferer  ftom  the 
disease,  similar  to  the  name  "  dandy-lever  "  which  was  gjven  to 
it  by  the  negroes.  According  to  the  JVoe  Ea^ish  Diaietary 
(quoting  Dr  Christie  in  rAeCfaijimi/eduafygiiriial,  September 
rSSi),  both  "  dengue  "  and  "  dandy  "  are  corruptions  of  the 
Swahdl  word  dingfl  or  dtHpi,  meaning  a  sudden  attack  of  cramp, 
the  SwahQi  name  lor  the  disease  being  ka-diniii  frpo. 

See  Su  Patrick  Man»n.  Tn/naii  Diiaiti;  u  Uanwd  aj  DOtastt 
^  Warm  aimaUi  (190)). 

DBNHAM,  OIZOH  (i7S6-igig|,  English  tnvetler  in  West 
Central  Africa,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  ist  of  January  17*4. 
He  was  educated  at  Metchant  Tayion'  School,  and  was  articled 
to  a  sohdlor,  but  joined  Ibe  army  In  tSii.  First  in  the  i5td 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  and  afterwarda  in  the  S4th  fool,  he  served 
in  the  campaigns  in  Portugal,  Spain,  France  and  fielglum,  and 
received,  the  Walerloo  medal.  In  iSii  he  volunteered  to  join 
DiOudney  and  Hugh  Qapperton  (f.?.},wh«hadbeenteM  byUic 


.     Fbidigg  the  proauao 


Biithh  govenuncM  via  TripoB  to  thi 

the  eipedUloo  at  Munuh  in  Fem 

eaccK  Ml  fonbceinhig,  Denham,  wl  _ 

started  for  Eaglawl  10  coajriaifi  Mf  lbs  "  dupHclly  "  of  the  pashi 

ol  TilpoU.    The  pasha,  alarmed,  lent 111  iigi  11  after  hiu  writ! 

~  *  .  iriw  bad  reatJici 
WM  fbrlltcoii^s.  anc 
.  TlicBcetkewiedltioi 
made  hs  way  acnas  the  Sahara  lo  Bona,  fetched  in  Fefanur] 
iSij.  Here  Denham,  against  the  wfah of  Oudney  and Clappcrton 
aceompannd  a  slave-raiding  expe<fitfoB  [pto  the  Utinlara  tii^ 
lands  aouth  of  Bonn.  The  raiden  were  defeated,  and  Denkair 
btrely  escaped  with  his  life.  When  Oudoey  and  Clapperton  sei 
out,  December  1S13,  for  the  Hausa  slates,  Denham  remalaco 
beMnd.  He  eiploied  the  wettem,  south  and  south-east  em 
abom  or  Lake  Chad,  and  the  lower  conrsei  of  the  riven  Waube. 
LogoneandShari.  In  Aogoit  1B14,  Qapperton  having  returned 
and  Qudney  being  dead,  Bomii  was  left  on  the  return  joarney 
to  Tripoli  and  England.  In  December  iSifi  Denham,  promoted 
lieutenant^olonel,  sailed  for  Sierra  Leone  as  superintendent  ol 
Hbented  Africans.  In  iSig  be  watippoiniedgoveniorof  SwTt;i 
Leone,  but  after  administering  the  tolony  for  five  week*  died  o^ 
fever  at  Freetown  on  the  8th  of  Uay  1818, 

See  Namliit  oj  Tnntli  and  Dhcmriei  hi  Itorlitn  and  Cnfm, 
AJnct  in  Ike  ynin  lSiz-lii4  (London,  Igl6),  the  greater  part  ol 
wWhii  written  by  Deahaia;  TAt  ^ory  1;^  rf/m,  voL  i.  chap.  xu. 
(London,  igga).  by  Dr  Robm  fic»n. 

DBmAlg.  ns  mat  (t«i5-re«g>,  English  poet,  only  son  ol 
Sir  John  Denham  (r;;9-i«]g),  lord  chief  baroD  d(  the  exchequer 
in  Ireland,  waa  bom  In  Dublin  in  i6rs.  In  1617  hii  father 
became  baron  of  the  eichequer  in  England,  and  Rtnoved  10 
London  with  his  family.  In  Michaelmas  tern  i6ji  the  future 
poet  was  entered  aj  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  He  removed  in  1634  loLinmln'iInn.wfaerehe  wat.  Kays 
John  Aubrey,  a  good  student,  hot  not  suipecled  of  being  a  Tvit 
The  reputation  he  had  gained  at  Oxford  of  being  the  "  diram- 
ingeit  young  Idlow  "  gave  way  to  a  scandalous  reputation  for 
gambling.  In  iCji  he  married  Ann  i:j>tlon,  and  seems  to  have 
lived  with  his  father  at  Egham.  Surrey.  In  1636  he  wmtc  his 
panphnse  of  the  seeonJ  book  of  the  Aeneid  (published  In  r6sfi 
aa  TIh  DrtmicHim  of  Trey,  with  an  excellent  verse  essay  on  the 
art  of  translation).  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  nmv  tF-» 
agtlnsl  gambling.  Tit  Ana 
to  assure  hia  father  of  his  re 
his  fortune  bcaquandereditatplay.  It  was  a  surprise  to  every- 
one when  hi  1641  he  suddenly,  as  Edmund  Waller  said,  "  broke 
out  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  three  score  thousand  strong,  when  no 
one  was  aware,  not  in  the  fcast  expected  it  "  by  publishing  7"Ae 
Stph.  a  tragedy  in  five  acta,  the  subject  ol  which  was  draw.-ti 
fnm  Sir  Tlomas  Herbert's  travels.  Aithebeginningof  the  Civil 
War  Denham  was  high  shcriH  for  Surrey,  and  n-as  appointed 
governor  ol  Famham  Castle.  He  showed  no  militaiy  ability,  and 
speedily  surrendered  the  castle  to  the  parliament.  He  was  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  London,  but  was  soon  permitted  to  loin  the  king 

In  1641  appeared  Cttptr't  Hill.  1  poem  descnTjing  the  Thaoioa 
scenery  round  his  home  at  Egham.  The  Erst  edition,  waa 
ananymous:  subsequent  cditfons  show  numerous  alterations, 
and  the  poem  did  not  assume  Its  final  form  until  1655.  This 
famous  piece,  which  was  Pope's  model  for  hii  Winiat  Fma,  was 

well  merited  by  its  ease  and  grace.  Moreover  Denham  expressed 
bis  tommontJaccs  with  great  dignity  and  skill.  He  followed  the 
taste  of  the  lime  in  hii  frequent  use  of  antlthcHs  and  metaphor. 
but  these  devices  seem  lo  arise  out  of  the  matter,  and  are  not 
ol  the  nature  of  mere  eiternal  ornament.  At  Oxford  he  wrote 
many  squibs  against  the  roundheads.  One  of  the  few  scriou- 
pieces  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  short  poem  "  On  the  EarJ 
of  Slraftord'I  Trial  and  Deolh." 

From  this  time  Denham  waa  much  in  Charles  I.'s  cOnfidenc» 
He  was  entrusted  Kith  the  charge  o(  forwarding  letlen  to  aaej 
fron  th*  Unt  when  he  was  in  Ibe  euslody  of  the  parilaBaeot,  m 
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DENIA— DENIS,  SAINT 


of  Voik  u  Holbnd,  and  in  Mot  tteeiw 
ictu  Miria  in  Pvii,  beln(  BXbvalaS  by  ba 
HoUud.  lBi6sobewuiuittai>dui(lln 
ithLaidCniUtdobUinBomrfarChululI.  Ttey 
Afta  two  yen  ipoit  at  tha  aiikid 
bdacquk* 
e  the  gout  of  the  cail  of 
E  at  Wilton.  In  1655  so  order  waigiraa  that  Dcnbun 
1  i^itrKt  himcU  10  aone  pbet  o(  rcai<lnMo  M  be  itfctUd 
i.  hea  Loadon; 
r  be  obtained  from  Ihe  Pnttctor  a  licciMS  lo  Dve  at 
■■ySt  EdmBn(li,Biidin  iGjS  a  panport  to  travd  abtaad  irith 
tka  tmi  frf  fcmbrokc.     At  tbs  Katwatioa  Deidiam':    ' 


made  by  Samnd  Butler  in  hs  brutal "  Panegyric 
"  '  '  "  tvcry-fiom  faia  Madneu."  He 
3f  Cbrialopbcr  Wren  as  deputy- 
iKKytr.     in  iMo  nc  wai  luo  made  1  kn^ht  of  the  Bath. 

In  1665  be  married  lor  the  lenind  lime.  His  wile,  Mar^rel, 
tinthii  of  Sir  WiUiam  Brooke,  m.  accordins  to  Ikn  camte  de 
■^^■■*ft*.  a  bcautLful  giiJ  of  eighteen-  She  won  became  known 
■  the  ontiaa  of  the  dnke  of  York,  aad  the  Mandal.  aMOTUog 
1,  ibattered  the  poct'i  riaaon.  While  Deaham 
~  n]  mU,  by  a  cup  of 
(  York  o[  the  dIde, 
bu  the  Comte  da  Onniani  uys  that  the  general  opfaion  wai 
thtt  DeBham  himaelf  wu  guilty.  No  lign  of  pojun,  bowevs, 
m  lo«^  in  the  ciandnatiaa  aftn  Lady  Qenhaai'a  dcatk. 
Dcohaia  anrvived  her  (cr  two  yean,  dying  at  hia  home  near 
WUmIbU  in  March  1669.  He  was  buried  on  the  13rd  in  Wett- 
niaiUr  Abbey.  In  the  last  ytars  of  hii  Ule  he  wrote  tbe  bUter 
poKikal  iBtircaon  theritatncfuJcoiKluct  of  ibe  Dutch  War  cnlitled 
'  DnctJOBi  to  a  Fainter,"  and  "  Fresh  Diredknu."  continuing 
Edanmd  Waller'a  "  iHtnictiona  to  a  Painter."  The  printer  of 
(boe  poena,  with  which  were  printed  one  by  Andtew  Marvcll, 
■aaaaUenced  loitaod  in  tbe  piUoty.  In  lAt?  Dcabam  wiote  Ui 
taagiifal  elegy  on  Abraham  Cowley. 

DAbam'a  nooH  ndude,  beside  those  already  given,  a  verae 
owof^raae  of  Gcen's  CoJa  major,  and  a  metrical  ver^on  of  the 
PhIav  As  a  wriicr  of  didsciK:  verse,  be  was  perhaps  too  hialily 
pnied  by  hk  imnwdlitt  successors.  Dryden  called  Coofer-rTiai 
"  die  ei^d  standard  of  good  writing,"  and  Pope  in  his  Windur 
rWiKcaUedfaiin'-inajesiieDeiiliain.''  Hb  colitcied  poems  with  a 
dsdaalory  epuite  Id  Ourlei  IJ.  appaiod  in  ]66H.  Other  editions 
tolbmd.aad  thevirercpHnitdin  Ckilracis'  (iSio)  md  other  col- 
kcumsoi  the  Engliih  ineii.  Hlspolilicjl  saiircs  wen  txinled  wilh 
■IK  of  Rochtsier-s  and  MarrellV  in  BMMua  arim.  vol.  i. 
lEdiatwgh,  IMJ). 

HtHULa  aeaport  d  eaitem  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alitute; 
OB  tbe  Ueditercanean  Sea,  at  the  Head  of  a  railway  from  Car- 
I  ip«ti  Pop.<i«o(4  iMJi.  Dtnlaaccopies  the  seaward  ilopes 
of  a  hlH  amneunled  by  aruined  cutle,  and  divided  by  a  naiiow 
viUey  Ml  the  loalh  fmn  ihc  Unxtiane  ridge  of  MoagA  (ijoofl.), 
wktcfa  ooBmaDda  a  magnifcent  view  of  the  Balearic  I^nds  and 
Ike  Vakndan  coast.  Tbe  older  houses  of  IXflla  ate  diaiactsiicd 
bytbeir  flat  Moorish  roob(arsiMi|  and  view-turrets  (anraJsui), 


„.  however,  to  tlie  lafM  eitei 

Bsce,  many  of  tbe  older  quarten  were 
beguining  a<  the  letb  centny.  Nails,  and  wocllen,  linen  and 
oputo  grua  fabtfca  an  manufactured  here;  and  Ibne  is  a 
brisk  export  trade  In  grapes,  raiima  and  oninns,  mostly  consigned 
u  GrttI  Britain  or  the  United  State*.  Baltic  limber  and 
British  toal  are  largely  hnported.  The  birbout  liay,  which  is 
nil  lifted  and  ibelteied  by  a  bnakwaltr.  conuini  only  a  small 
■pae*  of  deep  water,  riiut  in  by  depositt  of  sand  on  three  side), 
la  1904  it  accommodated  403  veuela  of  175,000  tons;  abeut 
biit  of  whkh  were  smali  Gshing  trait,  and  coasters  carrying 
a  Spanish  and  African  porta. 


SUawas  calaDsitd  by  Ct«ek  omAnta  hoi 
(AmpuiailaCatalonia),arUaaBaia(HarKille>),at 
date;  bat  iu  Gnck  m 
■aded^tbcBi 
made  it -' 
uiMBa 

baHtlsiaillaliaDollbMat^ibaaa.    Tberitca<lhtaH! 

be  traced  at  tbe  foM  «(  the  caatk  bllL  Dfaia  waa  captured  1^ 
ibcUoonb  rij,  andfatn  lojt  rn  njj  hilnilgtiiliiiiiiwliiil)i  in 
tbaMoorisbkingdoMofUwdaandValeKia.  Accocdlag  to  an 
■Bdent  but  questimadsk  tnditiiM,  ita  population  tom  at  Ibli 
period  to  50,000,  and  ita  ooaauit*  piopartionalely  tocnued. 
Alter  the  city  was  retaken  by  tha  Chrjaliana  Ui  115],  It*  ptea- 
periiy  dwindled  away,  aul  only  began  to  revive  In  the  19^ 
cenluty.  Duriag  the  War  of  tbe  Eptiiidi  'iiiiii^liin  (1701-14), 
DMa  wu  tlaride  besiegedi  and  in  tSij  the  citadel  waa  beld  for 
'  the  French  against  the  allied  Britbh  and  Spuitb 
'      '"    100  DKD,  and  conpeDod 

(i8j>-  )  Fresidt  nattiraUw  and 
anibiopolagfat,  was  bore  td  f^ch  parents  at  Astrakhan,  Riu^a, 
on  tbe  Gth  of  March  1851.  After  cKtiving  his  cducniian  at  tha 
university  and  technical  institute  oi  St  P^cisburg,  be  adopted 
eogiaeering  ai  a  profession,  and  in  this  capacity  travelled  M- 
tcDiivcly  in  the  pctioleiun  districts  ol  the  Caucasus,  in  Central 
Europe,  Italy  and  Dahnalia.  Settling  at  Fails  in  1876,  he 
studied  at  the  Sorbonne,     "        '  


Hlslor; 


ij  he  was  appoint 

n I  Paris.     Amonghismi 


^la^cot  Raherckri  onalomiqvfj  I 
(iSW);  £litle  1 


uable  elhnolo^cal 


loiii^a  inr  Ic]  nnin  anOirataiiti  (iSM);  Eiude  or  la  Kat- 
MKiii  (iSSj];  Ui  Ckiliah  USBi);  and  Jloia  a  ftupla  di  la 
Icrri  (1900).  He  becanic  one  o(  the  chid  edliois  of  the  PkIiVh- 
iuir<  rfe  tlcirafli''  aititcriiUi,  and  published  many  fupets  In  the 
anthropological  and  loologltij  journtls  o[  France. 

DEHIUQUIH,  a  municipal  town  of  Townscnd  rounly,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  5J4  m.  direct  S.W.  o(  Sydney,  and  iflsm. 
by  rail  N.  of  Melbourne.  Fop.  (igoi)  1644.  The  buainess  of 
the  town  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  intcruu  of  the  sheep 
and  cattle  farmers  of  the  Riverina  district,  a  plain  country,  in 
the  main  pistoral,  but  suited  in  some  paiU  lor  cultivation. 
Deniliquin  has  a  weD^known  public  schooL 

DEHia  (an  abbreviation  of  itrit  di  Ntmii),  the  nvne  origin- 
ally given  to  a  kind  ol  serge.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  stout  twilled 
ctoih  made  in  various  colours,  usually  ol  cotton,  and  used  for 
overalls.  Inc. 

DEHHA,  CABLO  OlOVAHHI  MARIA   (1731-1813},   Italian 


.t  Reve 


■73;, 


raa  apiwinted  lo  the 
in  compelled  by  the 
[756  be  graduated 
a)  doctor  in  tbeolagy.  and  began  aulhonhip  with  a  tbeobgtcal 
treatise.  Promatcd  to  the  profaaotsbip  of  humanity  and  rhetoric 
in  the  cdtege  a(  Turin,  he  published  (1769-1771)  his  DJh  n- 
TitliBiBUi  i'luiia,  the  work  en  whkh  his  reputation  Is  mainly 
lounded.  Cdltsale  honours  accompanied  the  issue  of  it* 
succesaivs  volunitt,  which,  however,  ai  the  nme  time  mnltlplird 
his  foes  and  slimutMed  their  hatred.  In  1781.  at  Frederick  the 
Great's  invitation,  he  went  to  BerUn,  where  he  remained  for  many 
yean.  In  the  CDorse  of  which  he  published  his  Vit  M  rtgnt  di 
FrUlrit  II  (Berlin,  ijSS)  mai  La  Prtan  liabain  Hrlu  Frtdlrit 
II  (3  vols..  Berlin,  1790-1791).  His  DtUt  rttctmioni  Mia 
Ccnunfa  waa  published  at  Florence  in  1804,  in  which  y 


a  the  h 


tlon  of 


Napoleon.    AtFatisbepublishedlniSashii  TaUtamUlalfauU 
lldit.  It  ia  Alfa  fui  rmUaraa.    Re  died  there  on  tbe  jlh  of 

DEKIS  (OiONTSiut) ,  SAINT,  finl  bishop  pf  hiis,  palnn  saint 
of  France,  AccordiBg  to  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hitl.  Franc  I.  30), 
he  was  sent  into  Gaul  at  the  time  of  die  empsw  Diciua.  He 
suflend  martyrdom  at  the  village  of  CalDlliacus.  the  oiodeni  St 
Denis.     His  tomb  was  situated  by  the  ridi  of  the  Roman  road. 

I.  L.OOi^lC 
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wbcce  MM  the  [cloqr  of  St-0«Di*-dc-l'E«tt^  wfckb  edMcd 
untU  the  iSUi  ccntut)'.  In  the  jUi  cculiir)!  the  ckrgy  of  Ike 
dioccK  ol  Tuu  huiJt  ■  buiJia  ovs  Ihe  tomb.  Aboot  O15 
Dacobot,  KD  of  Lothiii  II.,  laimdei]  in  honour  sf  St  Denli,  u 
ioitit  iiMMJicc  from  the  buclica,  tbc  nwoattay  where  the  grutcr 
numhief  ol  the  kingi  of  Fnnce  have  been  buried.  Hie  feitcvil  of 
St  Denis  ii  celcbnted  on  the  q(h  ol  October.  Wilb  hii  lume  ire 
nkendy  usocutcd  in  the  Uarlyrolo^iim  Hiero»ymtaKitm  the 
piieu  Rusticw  uid  the  dcnron  Eltutberiu.  Olbn  inuiiiiani— 
of  BO  value— ue  conDected  uith  ihe  umi  ol  St  Desu.  A  (ilie 
inlicpntjitiDii  ol  Gtegocy  of  Toun.  appumtlr  datint  boin  714, 
tepreaenUd  St  Duit  u  having  maved  bs  minoa  from  I'ope 
Qemeot,  uid  at  having  tulfcrcd  martyidoni  under  Domiiisi 
(Sj-06).  Uilduin.  abbot  of  St-Dcnu  in  the  fint  haJI  ol  the  9th 
ctDturr,  identified  Dmii  ol  I'aris  with  Denb  (Diooysiia)  the 
AreopHite  (mentioned  is  Acta  aviii.  «),  bishop  of  AUirn 
<EiiKbius,  Hill,  Etd.  iil.4.  ia,iv.  ij.j),  and  naiuallr  altributRt 
to  him  (he  celcbnted  wiitinta  of  the  paeudo-Anopagitc  Si 
Denii  is  genenlly  repKicnted  canjiiog  bs  hod  in  hithandt. 

See  AOa  Samlanim,  Ocwbris,  Iv.  fi96-D8r:  Bi^iMic*  brif. 
ptfkia  iFUfd,  p.  i1  (BiiwHla,  1S95I.  BiUiatm  k^tif"!*''^ 
JaliM,  No  ii7r-iJ0}  (Brgacli.  iB95h  J  Hji-et,  £«  Oijiniuft 
54.-l-Pt-u,  in  his  coMccicd  .orl;!.  i.  191-J46  ('^i'.  '«9«>i  Cahler, 
CaraitirUltqutt  ill  aiMi,  p.  761  (Pari).  IB67].  (H.  Dc.) 

DBHIS.  JOHAMN  NEFOMnK  COSKAS  IIICBAeL'(i;)q-iEoo), 
Austrian  poet,  was  bom  at  Sthlirding  on  the  Inn,  on  Ibe  171b 
of  September  1719,  He  was  hiought  up  by  tbf  Jesuits,  entered 
(heir  onler,  and  in  17:9  was  appotnttd  profcuor  in  the 
Tbereilaniun  in  Vienna,  a  Jesuit  college.  In  17S4,  alter  the 
suppression  of  the  collie,  he  was  made  second  custodian  of 
Ihe  court  library,  and  seven  years  later  became  chief  libruinn. 

:  ol  the  lisding  n^emben  of  the  group  o[ 
d  his  original  poetry,  published  under  the 
tiyit  Die  Litter  Siatii  ia  Burden  (1771),  shoivsall  theeitrava- 
gances  of  the  "  bardic  "  movement.  He  is  b«st  [eoicmbeicd 
as  the  translator  ol  Ouiati  (176S-1769;  also  published  together 
wllhhisownpoenuin  ; vols. as OiiidDi imi Sinofi Lwfi 
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tUopslock,  he  was 


784). 


of  North  Cernuny:  his  ^oininjuni 
tUBOH  DichUm  Dinliikliaidi,  j  vols.  (I76i'i7i6),  was  in  this 
raped  invaluable.  He  has  also  IcIt  a  number  of  bibliographical 
compilalions,  Crandrin  ier  BiUiotntliU  mid  BlUhtrtundi 
(1774).  CrunJriii  icr  Lileralurtesekkhli  (1776),  £iii/efVaii(  in 
ji(  BllcSeriunie  (1777)  and  IFtcni  BaiMrKktrfCKhklile  til  ijCo 

Oiiini  Hid  Smb  tifjn-  have  not  b«n  re  primed  ilnce  1791 ;  but 

4l  (lUa)  of  Kanchncr'i  Deulxii  NaUtnaUumUv.  His  Uuit- 
ritOKT  JVuUaii  was  publialied  by  J.  F.  von  Itelicr  in  \ica  (i  voli.). 
See  P.  von  Holmann-Wellcnbol.  Mulad  Dnui  (llSiJ. 

DBHtSOH.  OEORQB  AHTHOHY  (1801-1896).  English  ctiutcb- 
RUB,  brother  of  John  Evelyn  Denison  ( 1800-187} ;  speaker  of 
Ibc  Honse  of  Commons  I8i7-i87»;  Viscount  OasingtonJ,  na 
bora  11  Ostington,  NotU,  oa  the  11th  of  Oecetnbet  i8oj.  and 
educated  at  Eton  and  Chriil  Chunh.  Oidord.  In  tSiS  be  was 
(tccied  Idlow  ol  Oriel;  and  after  a  few  yean  there  as  a  tutor, 
during  which  he  wasordaincdarKlacledascimteat  Cuddesdon, 
he  became  r«(ar  of  Broadurindsor,  Dorset  (i8j8).  He  became 
a  prebendary  ol  Saium  in  1S41  and  of  Weill  in  1B49.  In  1851 
be  wu  praiaied  to  tbc  valuable  living  of  East  Brent,  Somenet, 
and  in  ihe  nmc  year  waa  made  archdeacon  ol  Taunton.  For 
many  yore  Archdeacon  Denison  iTpresented  the  enreme  High 
Tory  party  not  only  tn  politics  but  in  the  Church,  tegtnjing 
ill  "  ptogtesaive "  movements  in  education  or  tbcdogy  as 
ibonjination.  and  vehnneBtly  repudiating  the  "  higher  eriiiciim  " 
from  the  days  of  Eiiayi  end  Rnicici  (iS6a)  to  those  of  Lkc 
Uundi  (iSgo).  It  igjj  he  taigncd  Mi  position  as  eianiining 
chaplain  10  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Walls  owing  to  hia  pronounced 
tutharislic  views,  A  sat  on  the  complaint  o[  a  neighbouring 
eingyman  ensued  and  aftei  various  coRiplicaliont  Denison  was 
csndemned  by  Ihe  iichbiihopt'  court  at  Balh  [i8s6);  but  on 


icachooL    i 
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appeal  the  court  of  Aiches  and  ll 

judgment  oa  a  technical  plea.    Th 

a  keen  champion  of  the  rhualiil 

and  SUU  Kaitv  {sStt-iUst-    '• 

"  conscience  daosa  "  wen  anathema  lo  Um.    UbiS  (he  end  of 

his  life  be  remained  a  protagonial  in  thDoloflcal  controvert  uhI 

a  keen  fighter  against  tatitodinarianiani  aiii'libaralEam;  biat  tlie 

diaipest  rdigiauior  political  diderenCBnevn  bnke  his  pencoial 

friendshipa  and  his  Christian  charity.    Among  other  Ihincs  Cor 

which  ha  will  be  remembered  was  hia  origiDatioo  of  hanttt 

fcslivalt.    Hedied  on  Ihe  >iil  of  Match  1S96. 

OmilEOH,  «BOB0B  TAYLOS  {183*-  ),  Ciudian  aoldier 
and  publicin,  was  bom  in  Toronto  on  the  jiA  of  AnguM  1S30- 
In  tflfii  he  was  called  lo  the  bar,  and  was  (mm  1065-1667  A 
member  of  the  city  council.  From  the  first  be  took  a  promineot 
part  in  tbeorganlEation  of  the  military  forces  of  Canada,  becom- 
ing a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  active  militia  in  1866.  He  *aw 
active  service  during  the  Fenian  raid  of  186A,  and  daring  tlie 
idKJIionof  1885.  Owing  to  his  dissaltilaction  with  the  condnct 
of  the  Conservative  ndnBliy  during  the  Red  Rrvec  Rebdlion  b 
1SA9-70.  he  abandoned  that  party,  and  in  1871  unHcceBlnlly 
contested  Algoma  in  Ihe  Liberal  inlerest.  Tbereaftei  be  nmaiBed 
free  liom  parly  ties.  In  iS77bewas  appointed  police  magiitratc 
of  Toianlo.  Colonel  Denson  was  one  of  the  fanndcn  of  tbc 
"  Canada  First  "  parly,  which  did  much  lo  shape  the  aatiaDBl 


of  imperial  fcden 


>  1S7S,  a 

id  ol  preferential  trade  between  ijttM. 

.  He  became  a  member  of  Ihe  Royd 
Society  of  Canada,  and  wai  president  ol  the  aeclion  dedins  with 
Englisfa  history  and  literslure.  The  best  known  ol  his  nilitaty 
works  is  bis  Hulory  of  M-lrrn  Caxiry  (London,  187;).  which 
was  awarded  fint  piiie  by  Ihe  Russian  government  in  an  open 
competition  and  has  been  tiarulated  inlo  Cennan,  Ruiaiaii  and 
Japanese.  In  iqeo  it  publithed  hii  RsninsCBicea  imder  the 
title  of  SMimrtt  m  Caiuifa. 

DSHUON,  a  city  of  Grayson  county,  Texas,  U.S.A..  about 
>1  m.  from  Ihe  S.  bank  ol  the  Red  river,  about  70  m.  N.  of  IHIlaa. 
Pop.  (1800)  lO.flsS;  (i»oo)  it,goj,  of  whom  1151  were  negrocii 
(iVio  census)  ijfiii.  U  it  taved  by  the  Houaion  k  Ten* 
Central,  the  Misaouii,  Kaniai  U  Teiai,  tbc  Teiaa  &  Pacific,  and 
the  St  Louii  ft  San  Ftancisco  (FriKo  System)  lailwayi,  and  ia 
connected  with  Shennan,  Teaai,  by  an  electric  luie.  DenisOB 
i>  the  Kat  of  the  Gate  City  buaineis  college  (generally  known 
ai  Hanhaw  Academy},  and  of  St  Xavici's  academy  (Ronun 
Catholic).  It  is  chicRy  imporiani  as  a  railway  centR.  as  a 
colleciing  and  distributing  point  for  the  Irult,  vegctabki,  bog* 
and  poultry,  artd  general  farming  producta  of  the 
region,  and  as  a  wholesale  and  fobbing  market  U 
Red  river  valley.  It  has  railway  rrpair  shop*,  and  among  iti 
manuiaclurei  are  cotlon-aeed  oil.  cotton,  machinery  and  foundry 
products.  Hour,  wooden-ware,  and  dairy  pioducti.  In  190;  Itt 
factory  products  ware  valued  at  Ii.>j«,as6,  47-0  %  moR  dtan 
in  ifoo.  Denison  was  ictllcd  by  Nonhemen  al  the  lime  o( 
the  conttniction  of  tbc  Missonri,  Kansas  &  Toat  nilway  (s 
this  point  in  1871,  and  wai  named  in  honour  of  Ceoite  Ocoiioa 
(i8ii-iS;6).  a  director  of  the  railway;  it  became  ■  city  in  itgi. 


Ut.  lie  B 

alien  who  obtaini 
11  o[  the  privikgei  el 
of  the  privy  counts 


by  letleis  pate  _   . 

a  British  subjed.    He  cauot  be  a  ne: 

or  ol  parliament,  or  hidd  any  civH  or 

take  a  grant  of  land  from  the  crown.    The  NatuialiiatioB  Act 

IS70  providt*  that  nothing  therein  coolsined  ahall  a£nl  tW 

grant  of  any  letttuoldcnlntion  by  tbc  lovereign. 

DENIZU  (anc,  tjuxtiaa  (f.t.)  od  LycHn),  chid  town  ol  a 
tanjali  ol  the  Aidin  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  altitude  116]  ft. 
Pop  about  1 7A0O,  It  b  beautifully  situated  at  Ihe  (oDl  of  Baha 
Di^  (Mt.  Salbacus),  oa  •  tributan'  of  the  Cbuiuk  Su  aycu). 
and  it  ranncned  by  »  branch  tine  with  the  itation  of  Ctnj^ 
on  Ihe  Soiyma-Dindr  railway.  It  took  the  idace  of  Laodlen 
when  thai  town  was  dtiitlcd 
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■BdSdJnk'niriw.pnbBblyb'tiRen  ti;9ud 
B  Baa  DRorae  m  fipi  Hotlfm  dijr  in  Uw  14th  cnilui]',  ud  wu 
bts  nlkd  L*d{k,  bdnf  I*dh)di  (w  Ihc  wovn  mnd  cmbnii  * 
inifact*  of  Hi  Cnek  iidsblUna.    !><  ddiflnhil  pnh 
E)nufi  have  obUiocd  f«r  it  tke  kom  of  lb*  "  Dunum  of 


I,  m  BuoH  (1779-1)54),  Bn^tib  jud^e, 
•M  DotD  oi  uniaDa,  the  loa  of  a  vcU-kiiown  ptydou,  on  ihc 
'   ijrd  el  Jb]}  1779.    He  wu  ednettcd  it  Eloa  «Dd  St  Jolin'i 
CuUigc,  CunbridKe,  wbcn  h>  ■raduttnt  In  iSoa    Soon  iJttt 
kiridg  Cainbridgc  be  mirriedi  tut  in  iSo4  ho  niM  called  to  i 
ha  at  UbcoIb'*  Inn,  and  at  onct  entoed  upon  pisctlct.    I- 
■acc^  *at  tapid,  aad  is  a  few  yean  be  attained  a  position 
ibc  bst  aeoond  only  to  tbal  of  Btongbara  and  Scailett  (Lord 
Abiasa).    He  dbtingiilihed  blmsdf  ^  hb  doqucal  dder  ~     ' 
tht  Lwldites;  but  hk  noit  brjlliinl  ■ppearaitce  iraa  ai  e 
tbe  coDBad  l«r  Queen  CuoIiBe.    Hit  ipeech  bclen  the  Lordi 
m  TCty  powerlBl,  and  tame  compclent  judges  even  ami ' 
it  BoC  isfiTior  to  Brougliun'a.    It  csnUincd  oae  or  two  d 
lnjMgta,  irlikb  nude  Ihe  king  hb  biii«  enemy,  and  letanled 
)a  Icjal  pnnnatian.    Ai  tbe  general  eledioD  of  iSiS  he  was 
Rtamd  U.P.  foi  Wmhun,  end  U  once  li»k  h!>  leat  wlEh  the 
Wbig  oppoutun.    In  the  lollowing  year  be  «a  returned  f 
Noliiii^m,  for  i^ch  place  be  con  tin  ucd  to  tit  till  hit  elmti 
Is  tbe  bench  in  1S31.    Hii  tibeni  piinci[4e)  had  auied  hit 

■ojcxBi  by  tbe  corponlkm  oi  London.  In  tSyi  he  wu  made 
meni^'genen]  nnder  Lord  Grey's  admirdatratitin.  Two  yean 
htcr  te  wu  made  lord  chief  jmlice  of  Ibc  Ring'i  Bench,  and 
la  i8j4  be  wss  nioed  to  the  peerage.  Aa  a  jndse  he  b  most 
nWmtfd  for  bi>  decision  in  the  Important  privilege  caie  oF 
AffWofo  V.  Hansari  (9  Ad.  ft  El.  I.^  11  Ad.  &  EL  lu),  bnl 
he  vai  oerer  ranked  u  a  profound  lawyer.  In  1S50  he  resigned 
hi>  dmi  ioslfceship  and  retired  mlo  prrvale  life.  He  died  on 
Ihe  i6th  of  Septemher  1*54,  hb  illlecemtinuhig  hi  the  direct  Ime. 

The  Hcnc.  Cioace  Denium  (1819-1896),  hb  fourth  son.  was 
abo  a  distrngniihed  lawyer,  and  a  judge  Of  tbe  Queen's  Bench 
from  117)  lilt  hb  deilh  in  1806. 

See  MenwlTor  T>0iivd].jfrtf£0rdDrfHiuH,  by  Sir  Joseph  Amould 
a  vols..  It73);  E.Mawio.«>ttlmi/«rldw(i9at). 

PSVBAHK  ( DaHMart),  a  small  kingdom  of  Europe,  occupying 
pin  of  a  peninsula  and  1  group  of  Islands  dividing  the  BalLic 
tod  North  Seas,  in  the  middle  Istitudca  of  the  esslem  coast. 
The  Ungdom  lie*  i)e<ween  54*  33'  end  j7*  45*  N.  and  between 
F«'5+'and  ti'4j'  15' E.,  eiclusiveof  theulandof  Bomholm, 
■hkb,  u  will  be  seen,  b  not  to  be  Included  In  the  Danish  nrchi- 
pdago.  The  peninsula  is  divided  between  Denmark  and  Germany 
(Sdileiwlg-Hohtein).  The  Dinish  portion  b  the  northern  and 
the  (fcaicr,  and  b  called  Jutland  (Dan.  Jjlhfi).  lu  northern 
part  b  actually  uisular,  divided  [rom  tbe  mainland  by  the 
UmQanl  or  Llimljord,  which  communicates  wiih  the  North  Sea 
to  tbe  sresl  and  the  Catlegit  )o  the  east,  but  Ihb  strait,  though 
tnad  and  possessing  Incusirlne  characteristics  to  the  west,  has 
oriyreryuarroweniranccs.  TTie  connexion  with  (he  North  Sea 
datcB  from  iBij.  The  Skagerrack  hounds  Jniland  to  the  north 
and  north-west.  The  Cattegat  is  divided  (mm  the  Bailie  by  the 
Danisb  islands,  between  the  east  coast  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula 
in  the  neigbbotutnod  of  tbe  German  fiontiB-  and  south-weslcm 

There  la  little  variety  in  the  surface  of  Denmark.  It  b 
nnifomdy  low,  the  highot  elevation  in  the  whole  counlry.  Ihe 
Rimmelhjerg  near  Aarhus  in  eastern  Jutland,  bcfng  little  more 
than  (DO  ft.  above  the  sea.  Denmark,  however,  is  nowhere  low 
fai  the  sense  in  which  Holland  b;  the  country  is  pieasanlly 
diversified,  and  rise*  ■  llllle  al  [he  cout  even  though  it  remains 
flat  inbnd.  The  landscape  of  Ihe  Islands  and  the  south^aslem 
pan  of  Jutland  Is  rich  in  becdiwoods.  com  fields  and  meadaws. 
and  even  the  minute  islels  are  green  and  fertile.  In  ihe  wcaicm 
and  Dorthcm  dbiiicls  of  Juibnd  this  condition  r'vet  place  ID  a 
wide  npansc  of  moorlandH  covered  with  heather,  and  ending 
towards  the  sea  hi  low  whitish-grey  cliffs.  There  h  a  certain 
^no  even  about  these  niaoolononi  tiacta,  and  It  cannot  be 


said  that  Danuilc  b  mntinc  h  natural  beauty  «l  a  quiet 
order.  Lakes,  though  BuU.  aic  oumeratisi  the  laiatal  ate  tb« 
Arreaa  and  the  EsroBstt  in  Zealand,  and  the  chain  of  lafcca  in 
Iha  HjaimeHijerg  Rfion.  wUtb  an  drained  by  lite  largeat  rivet 
h  Desunaik,  tlie  Cudenaa,  which,  bowever,  hu  a  couiae  not 
acceding 80 B.    MaByo(lheineTe*,ove(hua|ailiblhickbe 

■    ■         uL    Tt 

n  sbon 

and  shallow  lai_ 
In  many  places  the  Ka  has  encfoacbed; 
century  entire  vUlagcs  were  dcslioyed,  but  during  the  last 
twenty  yean  ol  the  century  systematic  efforts  wen  made  to 
leeuie  the  coast  by  groyoH  ud  embankmenls.  A  belt  of  sand 
dunes,  from  jee  yds.  to  7  m.  wide,  stnlchcs  along  the  whole  of 
Ibis  coasi  for  about  100  m.  Skigcn,  or  the  Skaw,  a  long,  low, 
sandy  pohil,  itrelehct  far  into  the  northern  sen.  dividing  Iba 
Skagerrack  from  Ihe  Caiiq^aL  On  tbe  wesicm  side  the  coast  b 
boMei  and  less  inheapitablei  there  are  sevcinl  cicdicnt  havens, 
npedally  on  the  Islands.  The  coast  b  nowhere,  hoiiever.  very 
high,  eicept  at  one  or  two  pomts  in  Jutland,  and  ai  the  eastern 
cilremily  of  hlllen,  wlierelinuaioncdiffsoccur. 

Conlincntal  Dennurk  b  confined  vboUy  to  Jutland,  the 
geograpbkat  dcscilption  of  obich  is  given  aaia  thai  beading. 
Out  of  Ihe  lolal  arcn  of  Ihc  kingdom.  14.S14  sq.  ta.,  Jutland, 
including  the  small  islands  adjacent  toit,  coven  vj$]sq.ni.,  and 
the  insular  part  of  Ihe  kingdom  (including  Boniholm).  yijb  sq.  lo. 
The  islands  may  be  divnjcd  into  two  group),  consisting  of  the 
ln-o  principal  islands  FUnen  and  Zealand,  and  the  leaser  islands 
allendanl  on  each.  FUoen  (Ban.  fyra).in  form  roughly  an  ova] 
with  an  ans  Intm  S,E.  to  N.W.  of  53  m.,  is  separated  from 
Jutland  by  a  channel  not  half  a  mQe  wide  in  the  north,  but 
averaging  lo  m.  between  Ihe  island  and  Ihc  Schlcswtg  coos),  and 
known  as  the  Little  Belt.  FQnen,  geologically  a  port  of  soutbein 
Jutland,  bos  similar  characteristtcs,  a  smiling  landscape  of 
fertile  meadows,  the  typical  bccch.forests  clothing  the  low  hiUs 
and  the  presence  of  numerous  erratic  blocks,  are  Ihe  superficial 
signs  of  likeness.  Several  islands,  none  of  great  Client,  lie  off 
the  west  coast  ol  Fbicn  in  Ihe  Lillle  Belli  o9  Ibc  south,  how- 

Acr5  (iA  m.  in  length)  and  Lanceland  (j2  m.).  including  in  a 
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Drtid,  TuiS  and  others.  These  are  generally  fertile  and  welt 
culliviled.  AerOskjebinf  and  KudkjAbhig.  on  AerO  and 
Langelsndrespecllvoly.areconaidcrablepons.  On  Lnngeland  is 
Ibegtenl  casilc  of  Tranckjaer,  »  hose  record  dates  Imm  the  tjib 
century.  Thechief lownsof FUnenitselfareaUcnnslal.  Odense 
Is  the  principal  too-n.  lying  dote  lo  a  great  inlet  behind  the 
peninsula  ol  KIndthotm  on  Ihc  north-east,  knovm  aa  Odenie 
Fjord.  Nyborg  on  Ihc  east  b  the  port  tor  the  sleam-feny  to 
KoTiU  in  Zeabmli  Svendborg  picturesquely  overlooks  the 
southern  srchipctago;  Faaborg  on  the  south-west  lies  on  a 
Iford  of  the  same  nama;  Assent,  on  the  west,  a  port  (or  Ihe 
crossing  o(  Ihe  LItlle  Belt  uilo  Schlcswig.  slitl  shows  traces  of 
he  tonilico lions  which  were  stormed  by  John  ol  Rannu  in 
SJS:  Middctlart  b  a  seaside  lesoil  iKBt  the  nimwest  reach 
if  the  Little  Belt;  Bogense  Is  a  ansll  port  on  Ihe  north  coast. 
All  these  towns  are  served  by  railways  radiating  from  OdenK. 
trail  crosaed  by  the  Nyborg-KortOr  ferry  u  Ihe  Great  Bell 
which  divides  Ihe  FUnen  from  the  Zealand  group,  and  It  coo- 
t  south  by  the  Longclands  Bdt,  Khich  washes  Ihc  straight 
n  shore  of  thai  Mand,  and  north  by  the  Stmso  Bdl, 
i  from  an  island  15  m.  in  length,  with  sernal  large  viUagn, 
which  fies  somewhat  apart  from  the  main  arthipetago. 
Zealand,  or  Sealsnd  (Dun  Sja^aivt).  measuring  81  m.  N. 
1  S.  by  C3  E,  to  W.  (eiiTcmcs).  with  Its  fantastic  (oatt-lin* 
idenlcd  by  fjords  and  pmiecting  into  long  spits  or  pnmontorlea, 
may  be  considered  as  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom.  Inasmuch  as  k 
■Ini  Ihc  cspilal.  Copcnh:igi^.  and  such  important  towns  ai 
:l1dc.  Slagclte.  KonSr,  Nacstved  Bnd  Elslnore  (HeUn^). 
iopogmiriiy  is  described  !n  detail  under  Zeiunv,  let 
idant  ktands  lie  mainly  ID  Ihe  aouih  and  arc  pant  of  llscH. 
only  sepamttd  by  gefdo^caBy  rcctnl  titiugha.    Tba  castsra 
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(out  of  Ma«  k  ncty  and  bold.  It  li  RcordBl  tbit  Ihii  oUad 
fonned  thm  stptnte  ills  id  i  loo,  uid  the  vilkge  of  Bontr  odw 
3  in.  mland,  was  the  object  of  ui  iiuck  by  a  fleet  fnnu  LUbeck 
Jo  ijio.  On  Falsurii  ihc  port  ol  Nykjabjog.and  fnun  Gjcdser, 
lbs  DrtrflDO  louthcni  pomt  of  DcDinark,  (orazDunicatkni  it 
RiainUfned  wkb  Wamfltn^Dde  in  Germany  fj4  m.).  From 
NykjAbtng  a  bntjge  nearly  one-thud  of  a  mile  iDDg  croas  to 
LMland,  at  the  vat  a(  ufaich  b  Um  port  oI  Nakikov;  tbe  etfair 
lowni  an  the  county  torn)  of  Maribo  with  jli  fine  cfannb  of  tbe 
t4lh  century,  Sukjabing  and  Radby.  The  iiland  of  Bornbolm 
lie)  86  m.  £.  of  the  DcareM  point  o!  the  archipelago,  and  ai  it 
belongi  gioIoKiciUy  to  Sveden  (Inm  vliich  it  ii  distant  only 
II  m,}  mint  be  couidcnd  to  be  ^ysically  an  appesdige  ratlm 
than  an  intemtl  part  of  tfat  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

Gidfty — Tb*  aorfice  in  Dtmnaik  ii  almoit  everywhere 
(onncd  by  [be  Kxatlcd  Boulder  Clay  and  abat  the  Daniah 
gcdogisti  call  the  Boulder  Sasd.  TbelomiEr,  aa  ii  well  known, 
own  its  ongin  to  the  action  oj  ice  on  the  mouataiat  o(  Norway 
in  Ibe  Glacial  period,  tl  it  uiutn(i£cdi  but  by  tbe  actkn  of 
water  on  il,  itnlilicd  deposits  hive  been  formed,  tone  of  clay, 
containing  remains  o(  arctic  animak,  tome,  and  very  extensive 
ones,  of  tand  and  gravel.  This  boulder  land  forms  almost  every- 
where the  highest  hilli,  and  besides,  in  the  central  part  of  Julkiid, 
a  wMeeipanteoi  heath  and  moorland  apparently  kvel,  but  really 
■loping  gently  towards  the  weaL  The  depositi  of  the  boulder 
focmation  rest  generally  on  limestone  of  the  Cretaceous  period, 
which  in  many  places  cornea  near  the  surface  and  forma  clifft 
on  (lu  sea-coait.  Muih  of  the  Danish  chalk,  Including  tbe  well- 
known  liDietUine  of  Faie,  belongi  to  the  bighettor  "Danian" 
lubdivtdon  of  the  Cietacmiit  peind.  In  the  touth-westem 
parti  a  suctession  of  sinta,  described  as  the  Btown  Coal  or 
Lignite  formations,  intervenes  between  tbe  chalk  and  the  boulder 
clay;  its  name  is  derived  from  the  deposits  ctf  lignite  which  occur 
in  IL  It  is  only  on  tbe  island  of  Bornholm  that  older  fotmtt loot 
come  to  light.  This  island  igieetingeologicJ  structure  with  the 
iDutheis  part  of  Sweden,  and  lomu,  in  fact,  the  touthetomost 
portion  of  the  Scandinavian  lystcm.  There  tbe  boulder  clay 
lie*  bnmtditlely  on  the  primitive  lock,  euept  tai  tbe  sou  th- western 
comer  of  the  island,  where  a  scries  of  strata  appear  belonging  to 
the  Catnbilan,  Silurian,  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  farmtluns,  the 
true  Coal  formation,  &c.,  being  absent.  Some  parii  of  Denmark 
are  supposed  to  have  been  bnaliy  raised  out  of  the  sea  towards 
the  close  of  the  Cretaceoui  period;  but  at  a  whole  the  country 
did  not  appear  above  the  water  till  about  the  dose  of  the  Glacial 
period.  Tfaeupheavilsf  the  countiy,  a  movement  common  lot 
larfe  part  of  the  Souidinavian  peninsula  i-itiH  contmues,  though 
slowly,  noith-eut  of  a  line  drawn  in  a  loulli-easterly  direction 
f  lom  Nruumf  jord  on  tbe  west  coail  ol  Jutland,  aciass  the  island 
of  Fyen,  a  little  south  of  the  town  ol  Nyborg,  Ancient  tu- 
beacbei,  marked  by  accomulationt  of  tcaweed,  rolled  stones, 
lie,  have  been  nolicod  as  much  u  w  ft.  above  tbe  present  level 
But  the  upheaval  does  not  teem  to  tSecl  tU  putt  equally. 
Even  in  historic  times  it  bu  Vastly  changed  the  Upect  and 
conbguration  of  the  country. 

ClimnU,  Flm,  Fuiuia.— The  climate  of  Denmark  doei  nol 
differ  materially  ftom  ihtt  of  Cieat  Britain  in  tbe  tame  latitude; 
but  whilst  the  summer  is  t  little  wirmtr,  the  winter  is  coUer,  to 
that  autl  of  the  evergreent  whkh  adorn  an  English  garden  in  the 
winter  cannot  be  grown  in  the  open  in  Dennwrk.  During  thirty 
yean  tb»  uiautl  mean  temperature  varied  fiom       "'°  " 


°  in  dilferet 


localitiet,  the    mean 

'     The  isUndi  have, 

lan  Jutland.    The 


avenge  (or  the  whole  countiy  I 
upon  the  whole,  a  tomewhtt  wai 
iDCaD  lenpenturts  of  tbe  fou 
Uirch,  are  j]-i6*,  ji'64*,  ji-Bi",  and  33-98°  respectively, or  lot 
the  whok  wtnlct  317°;  that  of  the  lunimer.  June  to  August, 
I9't°,  but  coniidenbie  irregularities  occur.  Fiost  occuri  on  an 
■vence  00  twenty  days  m  each  of  tbe  fdui  winter  montfas,  but 
■o  days  in  either  October  or  May.    A  fringe  of  icf 


generally  lines  the  greater  part  of  tbe  Danii 


Eh  tbe  Sound  ar 
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■inten  tbe  latter  u  tsffictently  £rm  and  level  to  admit  of  ilfiltri 
paning  belwecu  Copenhagen  and  MaimS.  The  aonuat  r&in^U 
Tories  between  11-5S  in.  and  t^-B?  in.  in  dificrent  years  and 
diaeient  kKsHtiei.  It  is  highest  on  tbe  west  coast  of  Juiludi 
•bile  the  imull  itluid  of  Aoholt  in  the  Cattegai  has  an  aotiual 
rainfall  of  only  15-78  in.  &loie  than  halt  the  rainfall  occurs 
from  July  to  Novmbci,  tbe  wettest  tnonlh  beii^  September,  with 

avenge  of  1-14  in.  ThundettltHms  are  frequent  in  thedunmer. 
South-westerly  winds  prevail  from  January  to  March,  and  from 
September  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In  April  tbe  eut  wind,  wbkh 
is  psrticutaily  learching,  is  predomiuaot,  while  wettcily  wisda 
prevail  from  Hay  to  Augtitt.  In  the  dictiict  of  Ajilboig,  in  Ibe 
north  ol  Jutland,  a  cokl  and  dry  N.W.  wind  called  skai  prevails 
In  May  and  June,  and  is  exceedingly  desliuctive  to  vegelilion; 
while  tkuig  the  west  coast  of  the  penimuk  timilu  eflects  in 
produced  by  a  ult  mitt,  which  oniei  iti  iuflueius  fram  15  to 

The  Bom  of  Denmttk  pietenit  greater  variety  than  might 
be  anticipated  in  t  country  of  sudi  simple  physical  structure. 
The  ordinary  forms  of  tbe  north  of  Enn^  grow  freely  in  ibe  mikl 


cctedM 


3f  the  ill 


on  the  heaths  and  tking  the  tudhills  on  the  Atlantic  sklc  thei* 
Houriib  a  number  of  distinctive  spcdcs.  The  Danish  forest  is 
almost  exclusively  made  up  of  beech,  a  tice  which  thrives  better 

ath  are  now  rare,  though  in  ancient  times  both  were  abimdant 
in  the  Danish  isUndi.    The  elm  is  also  scarce    The  almost 

origin,  for  in  the  ftrst  half  of  the  17th  century  the  oak  was  still 
the  characteristic  Danish  tree.  No  conifer  grows  in  Denmaik 
except  under  ireful  cultivation,  which,  however,  is  largely 
practised  in  Jutland  (f.i.).  But  again,  abundant  traces  of 
ancient  extensive  forests  of  Gr  and  pine  aie  found  in  the  numerous 
peat  bogiwhichsupplya  large  proportion  of  the  fuel  kically  used. 
In  Bornholm,  il  should  be  meniiooed,  the  Itora  is  mon  like  that 
of  Sweden;  nol  the  beech,  but  llie  pine,  birch  tod  uta  aie  tbe 

Tbe  wild  atunialt  tnd  birds  of  Denmark  are  those  of  the  rest 
of  central  Europe.    The  larger  quadrupeds  are  all  extinct;  even 


JutliDd  bi 


thin  ifioo  bead  of  deer  we 

middent  "  (Vd^feflrHMdiiig)  and  elsewhere,  howei 
found  whkh  prove  that  the  urochs,  the  wild  bo 
the  bear  and  the  woif  all  existed  sutucquently  tt 
man.    The  usual  domestic  animals  are  abundantly  found  ii 

Tbe  tea  fiibcriei  ate  of  imponnnce.  Oysters  are  foun 
places,  but  have  diiappeaied  fiom  many  localities,  w 
abundance  in  aucien  t  times  is  proved  by  their  shell  mmi 
coast.    The  Cudenaa  bthe  ndysalmonrivcr 

fpfntoKII.— The  poputatkin  of  Denmark  in  i(oi  wtt 
1,449,540.  It  was  gip,oaT  In  itoi ,  showing  an  jncrnte  dtuing 
the  century  in  the  [Hxiportion  of  1  to  1-63.  In  1901  tbe  average 
density  of  the  population  of  Dcnnutk  *ai  tfisi  to  the  tquari 
mile,  but  varied  much  in  the  different  parts.  Jutland  showed 
an  avenge  of  only  109  inhabiiaiui  pertquaic  mile,  whibt  on  the 
islands,  which  had  a  total  pi^HiUtioD  of  1,385,537.  tbe  average 
stood  at  171-95,  owing,  on  the  one  band,  to  tbe  fact  that  large 
uactt  in  the  hiteiioc  of  Jutland  are  almpst  uninhibited,  and  on 
theolher  to  the  fact  that  the  capital  ol  the  country,  with  its  pro- 
portiooately  lirge  population,  is  situated  on  the  idind  ol  Zealand. 
The  percentages  of  urban  and  rural  population  ire  respectively 
about  }3  and  61.  A  notable  mtivement  of  the  popubtion  to  tfac 
towns  began  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  igtb  century,  and  increased 
until  very  ncuitsend.  It  was  stronger  on  the  islands,  where  the 
rural  popubtion  increased  by  j>3%only  in  eleven  years,  whereas 
in  Jutland  the  increase  of  the  rural  population  between  iflgo  and 
1901  amounted  to  11-0%.  Here,  fiowevcr,  peculiar  ciicum- 
stances  contributed  to  the  increiie,  at  succmful  efforts  have 
Tbe 
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Ouc*  un  m  ydkv-hiind  ind  Unt-ti 
■uddlv  »taturr,  bcaiinR  triKO  ot  tbcir  kin 
SoaduULviui pc^itc*.  Theuhibiuof  lilcRttoibktbaMol  Ibe 
Nortli  Ccisiaa*  even  moie  than  (bote  of  t)w  So«<k*.  The  iD- 
e  of  ihe  Und  by  «  vui  number  of  inuO  lumen, 
11  inuUn,  givci  ui  lir  <(  oideMDcn,  dmoM  «< 
ts  tbe  ndl-to-do  IHniib  peuuiU.  They  ue  scDet- 
(  w<*<I>  ■■"1  muiHi,  and  mmewh«t  Inenliil*,  bul 


me  dcDMcnlic  (■indplct.    The  leuilt  of 

maf  wed  th  ii  a  marked  tendescy  towudi 
Eewie.  The  loirnspcople  thov  a  biat  in 
The  tcparation  from 


a  Curly  cqDal  dulribU' 


■  el  Schtenrif  and  Halatein.  wbkb  woe 

an,  intauified  tbe  oalieiial  cbaracleti  Ibe  Dana  ate 

idy  pKlriotiCi  asd  thete  a  do  ponion  ol  tbe  Duiib 

'    -«  in  the  Wat  Indian  iilaodi,  -where 

_     _  pokeo.     The  preponderance  ol 

■M  lilmll  pOfHilation  aver  the  male  it  apptaiimaLely  u  1051  U 
■HBO.'  The  aialeaea  ceraainiineiceuunii]  about  ttie  [westielh 
71a,  fam  wbicb  ace  tbe  (emalc  aex  piepondi 
Biig  with  advaadnc  ace.  The  persenlace  ol 
■  ■  whole,  altfaon|h  la  wme  ol  the  ninl  diKikta  U 
laliBCiipCDhisenM%ofthebinbiaielllecilimate.  Between 
Iht  nuddle  and  the  end  of  tbe  iqtb  century  the  rale  ol  Duxtality 
daaiaieil  moM  markedly  foe  ail  ace*.  Durinc  tlM  lait  decade  of 
Ike  txnUuy  it  raofed  between  19-5  pei  thou«and  in  iSgi  and 
15-1  IB  i8q8  (i)'4  tn  IQOO).  Emigration  for  tome  time  in  the 
■iabccmtucyat  diSeKalperiodi,both  in  iti  early  part  and  toward) 
iu  dne,  ■eriourfy  affeoed  the  population  ol  I>enmaik.  Butjn 
•be  iatl  decade  It  greatly  diminiihed.  Thui  in  1891  tbe  number 
d  emisianu  to  Tiaiwallantic  placea  rote  to  10,439  but  in  1900 
iiwBoalyj57e.  Tbe  peat  bulk  of  them  go  to  the  Uniud  Stats; 
■at  in  famui  b  Canada. 

—The  roada  of  Denmark  lonn  an  atcniive 
The  nilway-iyilcm  ii  alio  faiiiy 
toaiplete,  the  atate  owniag  about  Ihrce-Ulbi  of  the  loial  mileage, 

ScUowic  aetoaa  the  fioDtiet.     Tbe  main  Daniita  bnei  are  ai 

the  Uand  of  FQiua  by  Odente  and  Nyborg,  to  KonOc  on  Zoland, 
lad  tbcace  by  Rmkllde  to  Copenbaien.  The  ttraiu  bclwceo 
Fredetkia  and  MiddcUut  and  betwHo  Nyboig  and  Kontir  an 
aiHBcd  by  powerful  aleam.Ierria  which  ore  generally  capable  of 
CDovcyiac  a  limited  Dumber  of  railway  wagons.  Thii  aystem  ia 
afao  is  iiac  on  tbe  UdC  which  nun  uuth  IromRoskilik  ID  the  Itland 
N  Fibui,  from  the  loiilheremaat  point  of  which,  Gjedier,  fmy- 
raaisen  taking  railway  caia  aerve  WunemOade  in  Getmaoy. 
The  maia  Unei  in  Jutland  run  (o)  along  the  eaaletn  aide  north 
frgea  F^edeiicia  by  Honeoi,  Aarbus,  Randen,  Aalbofg  arul 
HjOniaB,  to  Fredetikihavn,  and  W  along  tbe  matem  aide  from 
Sabictt  by  SkjOM  and  Vemb,  and  thence  aooas  tbe  peidninla 
by  VAatttaLaBgaaootbeeaiterDline.  Tbe  Una  are  generally 
(iatandud  gauge  U  ft.  8i  In.},  but  Ihcre  is  also  a  conalderable 
iw.gauge  nilwaya>     Beaidea  tbe  numeroua 

da.  and  the  Cjedscr-WarncmUnde  mate,  a  favourlU 
p^KBps  IbK  from  Gainany  is  that  between  Kiel  and  Konte, 
•hOe  DMat  of  Ihe  Gsraan  Baltic  ports  bave  direct  conneiion  with 
GipoihageB.  WCb  Sweden  communicationt  are  rsiabiiabed  by 
innea  aooB  the  Sound  between  Copenhagen  and  UaImB  and 
Laadaknoa,  and  between  Eliioare  (HcUlnsBr)  aad  Heliingborg. 
The  peataJ  department  mainlaini  a  tdcgtapta  and  telephone 

/■rfuMa.— Tbe  main  lource  of  wealth  In  Denmark  b  agri- 
caltare,  which  employa  about  two-fif  ihi  of  tbe  en  tire  popubtlon. 
Hot  el  Ihe  land  b  freehold  and  cnliivitcd  by  the  owner  hirmelf, 
^id  canparadvely  little  land  ia  let  on  leaie  except  very  large 
beUin^  and  glriie  fams.  Thi  independent  imeU  farmer 
Ofcidir)  matntaini  a  berediUry  atlachmenl  to  hb  anntril 
holdlac.  Tlien  la  abo  a  daa*  of  cottar  freeboldets  (jmuiur). 
FaQr  14  %of  the  total  area  at  tbe  country  it  agricollural  land. 


Of  tbb  only  ahootoaa-twdftbb  meadow  land.  Thdandnttder 
cnin  oopa  ia  not  far  ahort  of  oBfrhalf  tbe  remainder,  the  principd 
cnpa  bring  oats,  fdlowcd  by  barley  and  rye  in  aboot  cqial 
quantitita,  with  wheat  aboBt  oDHuth  that  of  barley  and  banHy 
ODe^Cecitb  that  of  oau.  Beat  is  eilaiiively  grown.  Duitag  thv 
laat  forty  yeus  ol  the  igth  century  daiiy-farming  waa  gtcally 
developed  in  Deomark,  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  petfecdok 
by  tbeapphcatlM  trfadentific  methods  and  Ihe  beat  macUneiy, 
aa  weU  aa  by  the  catabliahmenl  of  faint  dabia.  Tbe  DanU 
government  has  aasalod  thb  developnent  by  grantinc  maney 
for  eqieriments  and  by  a  rigDrous  ayitem  of  inspection  for  the 
prevtnllon  ol  adnltcraliaa.  Hie  oHipaallva  lyatera  playa  an 
Important  pan  in  the  industiict  of  bntteT.maUng,  poultry-farm- 

Babblla,  which  arc  iiol  found  wild  In  Deomaik,  aie  bred  for 
eiport.  Wooda  uviT  fully  7%  ol  the  area,  and  theirprcterra- 
tion  B  oonaideted  ol  as  much  importance  that  private  owners  are 
under  strict  coDIttil  aa  rqards  cutting  of  timber.  The  woods 
csnaiit  nwatly  of  beech,  which  b  piindpally  used  for  fuel,  but 
[Hncs  wseeiteDtinly  planledduiing  the  lolh  jeniury.  AlluBon 
liai  been  made  already  la  tbe  efforta  to  jdant  the  eilensive  heaths 
in  Jutland  (f.*.)  with  pine-ueca. 

Atfiailttt. — Rata  and  taxes  on  land  are  moatly  levied  ac- 
cordinc  la  a  tuiiform  lyitem  of  ssscismenl,  the  unit  of  which  b 
calleda  TmdtHarllum.  TbeTd.Hlk.,asitliusuallyabbi«vi' 
Bled,  baa  further  tubdivisiao,  and  ii  inteoded  to  correipoDd  to 
the  tame  value  of  land  Ibrougboul  Ihe  countiy.  Tbe  Daniih 
measure  for  land  ii  a  TnJf  tond  (Td.  I~),  wbich  is  equal  to  I '36J 
■utute  acres.  Of  the  be«  plougUtig  land  a  lilUe  over  6  Td.  U, 
oraboulSacrci.gateBTd.  Htk.,  but  of  UDptofitablc  land  a  Td 
Hilt,  may  represent  300  acres  or  more.  Onlheitlandtandin  tbe 
more  fertile  part  ol  Jutland  tbe  average  it  about  lo  Td.  L..  or 
13)  acna.  Woodland,  tithea,  &c,  arc  abo  auoied  lo  Td.  Ulk. 
for  fiscal  purposes.  In  Ihe  iilsnd  of  Bomlbolm,  the  atsessnent 
b  sornewbat  difierenl.  though  the  geneial  state  of  agricultural 
holdings  i>  the  lame  at  in  other  parts,  Tbe  leUing  value  of  land 
has  shown  a  decreue  In  modem  times  on  account  cd  the  agn- 
cultural  depression.  A  homeatead  with  land  lasessed  leu  than 
I  Td.  Htk.  ii  legally  called  a  Hitut  or  SM,  Lt.  coitage,  whibt 
a  fjum  assessed  al  i  Td.  Hlk.  or  more  is  called  Gaard,  U.  larm. 
Farms  of  between  I  and  11  Td.  Htk.  are  called  &wd(r(aordi,  oi 
pcuant  famo.  and  are  subject  to  the  mtriclion  Ibal  such  a  hold- 
ing canoot  lawfully  be  joiiled  lo  01  entirdy  meiged  into  another. 
They  may  be  uibdivided,  and  portions  may  be  addid  to  aoother 
balding,  but  tbe  bonieatead.  with  a  certain  amount  of  land,  must 
be  ptaeived  a*  a  aepaiate  boldipg  for  ever.  The  seau  of  ifas 
nobility  and  landed  gentry  are  called  Umiaanlc.  Ihe  peasant! 
bold  about ;  j%  of  ail  the  land  aca>tdin«ID  its  value.  As  tegarda 
their  ilie  about  30  %  are  asteaaed  from  1  to  4  Td.  Htk.;  about 
ii%  from  4  to  S  Td.  Htk.;  the  remainder  at  about  R  Td.  Htk. 
An  annua!  aum  b  voted  by  parliament  out  ol  which  loans  are 
granted  u  csitagm  who  deiire  to  purchate  small  fteefaold  plots. 

Tbe  fiahery  ahng  tbe  coaila  of  Denmark  b  ol  tome  ImpotlaDoa 
both  on  account  of  the  supply  of  food  obtained  thenby  lot  the 
populalionDl  Ibe  country,  and  on  account  of  the  eiport;  but  tba 
good  fithing  groundt,  not  far  from  ibeDanith  coast,  paitlculaily 
In  the  North  Sea,  are  mostly  woA«l  by  the  Aihing  vnaeb  ofoiher 
naliona,  which  are  so  numerous  that  the  Daniih  govemmenl  b 
obliged  to  keep  gun.boati  itationed  there  In  order  to  prevent 
encroatihrneota  on  territorial  waters. 

Oliet  fn^uOna. — The  mineral  products  of  Denmark  are 
DBlmportant.  It  ia  one  ol  the  poorett  counlrfea  ol  Europe  in 
tUt  particular.  Il  b  rich,  however,  in  days,  while  Id  the  idand 
of  Bomholm  there  are  quaniet  oF  fieeatone  and  marble.  The 
laetoriesof  Denmark  supply  mainly  local  oeeda.  Tbe  largest  an 
thoseengagedintbecniiatiuciiaDofengiBaaDdironshqia.  The 
manDftciure  of  wDoilent  and  cotton,  ibe  dDinetlic  maoufactnre 
of  linen  in  Zealand,  ivgar  refinerin,  paper  milla,  berweries,  and 
dittilletlei  may  abo  be  mentioned.  The  most  nouble  manu- 
facture b  that  of  porcelain.  Tbe  nudeut  ol  tbb  Industry  waa  a 
factory>iartcdiai;7i.by  F-H.  MUUet,  fat  the  making  of  cbina 
out  ol  Bornbolm  clay.     In  i;;;  it  passed  inia  Ihe  hands  of  tbe 


Matt,  uut  bu  nmilMd  then  era  iIikb,  tbanch  Ibire  irc 
■Iw  printe  fictoricB.  Oiiglmlly  ihc  Copeohagta  pMicn 
imitated  the  Drodeiicluiu.  mule  at  Mciuen,  but  they  later  pro' 
duced  gncefid  origiiul  deaicnL  Tbc  creatioiu  ol  ThorvjildseD 
hurt  IwcB  laigdy  npntcd  ud  imkited  in  iliB  nre.  Tiadc- 
■miaiiiim  Bouriihca  in  Denmufc,  tai  iliikci  an  of  fnquent 

Ctmmmt. — Fonoeily  Ihc  cmoDurdal  le^aiukm  of  Dnunu-k 
ms  to  luch  ■  degree  rcMiictive  that  Imponed  minulauim  hid 
IS  be  delivered  to  the  ODtomi,  wkere  tbey  nn  Hid  by  puUic 
aucticHi,  tlie  pxBcceds  of  which  the  importer  received  from  the 
cuatom-houiee  after  a  deduction  wai  made  for  the  duty.  To  thu 
ntrldioD,  as  reftrdi  foreign  iDtcrcoune,  vas  added  a  lu  leu 
injurious  system  of  inland  duties  impcdiDg  the  commerce  of  the 
different  provinces  with  each  other.  The  want  of  roads  also, 
and  many  other  disadvantages,  tended  to  keep  down  the  develop- 
acDt  of  both  commerce  and  induitiy.  During  the  14th  century, 
faoiKver.  SFvenI  corDmerctal  treatia  were  ODDcluded  between 
Cenmark  and  the  other  powers  o(  Eititpe,  which  made  the 
Danish  Uriff  more  regular  and  h'benL 

The  veied  quailoD.  of  many  ttoturka'  standing,  ttnnxming 
the  claim  of  Dennuik  toWy  dues  ODVoub  passing  through  the 
Sound  (i.e.),  was  settled  by  the  abolitioa  of  (he  does  In  '■£57. 
The  commerce  of  Deninatk  i>  mainly  bated  on  home  production 
and  home  contumpiioa,  but  a  couin  i(uintjty  of  goods  is  im- 
ported with  a  view  10  le-apoiiaiioa.  Sac  which  the  free  port  and 
banded  wuchousca  at  Copenhagen  give  fadliiia.  In  DOdem 
lines  the  value  of  Danish  commeru  greatly  Incmsed,  being 
doubled  in  the  lait  twenty  years  of  ttie  19th  century,  sad  t>- 
ceeding  a  total  of  llliy  miUkms  sterling.  The  value  01  eipon  it 
exceeded  aa  a  whole  by  that  of  import  in  the  piopanJon,  roughly, 
of  [  to  1-55.  By  far  the  most  important  articles  of  eiporl  maybe 
ciasaified  aa  artidea  of  food  of  anilnal  origin,  a  group  which  eovefs 
the  vast  eiport  trade  in  the  dairy  produce,  eapedally  butler,  for 
which  Denmark  is  famous.  Tbe  value  of  the  butler  for  eaport 
reaches  nearly  40%  of  the  total  value  of  Danish  ciporti.  A 
amali  proportion  of  tbe  whole  b  Imported  chieBy  from  Russia 
(alio  Sibsia}  and  Sweden  and  re-exported  as  of  foreign  origin. 
The  production  of  margarine  is  large,  but  not  much  is  eaported, 
■largariae  being  Urgely  consumed  in  Deimiark  instesd  of 
butter,  which  is  exported.  Meat  to  butter  Ibc  most  imporunt 
artide  of  Danish  export  is  bacon,  and  huge  quantities  of  eggs 
are  alas  exported.  Exports  <A  less  value,  but  werlhy  of  special 
Dolice,  are  vegetables  and  wool,  bone)  and  tallow,  also  dairy 
machinery,  and  finally  (emept,  the  production  of  which  is  a 
growing  iaduBtry,  Tbe  cLuici  ol  aiiides  at  food  o(  aninuil 
origin,  and  living  inimatt,  are  the  only  oim  of  which  the 
'he  importation^  with  regard  to  alt  other 
u  case.  In  the  second  of  thoe  classes  the 
t  is  home-bred  homed  caide.  Tbe  imda 
la  live  •beep  and  swine,  which  was  formerly  important ,  hat  mially 
betncoDv^led  into  a  dead-meat  trade.  A  proponiBully  laigc 
kpptwtation  of  timber  Es  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  native  timber 
■tdtsble  for  baQding  purposes,  the  plantations  of  firs  and  pines 
being  insulBdent  to  produce  the  quantity  required,  and  the 
quality  of  tbe  wood  being  inferior  beyoitd  tlac  age  of  about  forty 
years.  Tbe  large  importation  of  coal,  minerals  and  metals,  and 
goods  made  from  them  is  likewise  auaed  by  tfte  natural  poverty 
al  the  country  b  tbeae  ropectl. 

Denmark  carries  on  its  prindpd  Import  tiada  with  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Etata  of  America,  in  this  order, 
the  proportions  being  about  30,  10  and  iA%  respectively  of  iba 
total.  Itsprindpal  eiport  trade  is  with  Great  Britain.  Germany 
and  Sweden,  the  percentage  of  the  whole  being  to,  18  and  la 
With  Raslia.  Norway  and  France  (in  tMs  order)  general  trade  u 
ksl  important,  but  ttHl  large.  A  conalderable  propanion  of 
Denmark's  large  mmmerdal  Beet  is  en^lgid  in  tbe  carrying 
trade  between  foreign,  especially  Britist^  poita 

Under  a  hiw  of  the  4th  of  Uay  140]  it  was  enacted  that  the 
metric  s^tem  of  weights  and  measures  slmild  come  into  offidal 
ue  in  threa  year*  from  tbU  itlB,  am  into  general  use  fat 
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UnuyaniBatiiiiii. — Tbtonltof  thcDanlslimonelaTyiyalan. 
as  of  the  SwEdlth  anil  Nerveglin,  i>  the  trtnt  (crown),  equal  to 
IS.  lid.,  which  it  divided  into  100  dre;  consequently  7^  Are  %rc 
equal  10  one  penny.  Since  iS;]  gold  has  been  Ibtstaiidard,  and 
gold  pieces  of  ro  and  lohronerare  coined,  but  Dot  oltentne  tint  h. 
as  the  public  prefen  bank-notes-  The  fHindpal  bank  [a  the 
National  Bank  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  the  only  ont  authoriaed 
to  issue  notes.  These  are  of  the  value  ol  lo,  jo,  itx>  and  500  kr. 
Next  in  importance  are  the  Dandn  Landnuuuit  Bank,  the 
Handels  Bank  aitd  the  Private  Bank,  all  at  Copenhagen.  The 
provindal  banks  arc  very  numerous;  many  of  Ihera  are  at  the 
same  time  savings  banks.  Their  rate  ol  interest,  with  few-ex' 
ceptions,  is  ]t  to  4%.  Them  exist,  besides,  in  Deomstk  •errrsl 
mutual  knn  aasoriations  (Jlraiil/Kreafa^),  whose  business  i* 
the  granting  ol  loanson  mortgage.  Registration  of  mortgages 
is  compuliory  in  Denmark,  and  the  system  is  eatrcmely  simple.  ■ 
fact  whldi  bai  beat  al  tbe  gmleit  importance  lor  the  impiove- 
ment  ol  Ibc  eoontiy.  There  ate  CMnpatatlnlr  brge  inslitu  tlona 
lot  faautuce  ol  all  Undi  in  Demnafk.  Tbelaigett  office  for  life 
inmaDGt  b  ■  Male  ioMltutioiL  By  bw  ol  the  «th  ol  April  rSpi 
a  syuem  of  old-age  peodoua  wai  catabllihed  for  tbe  beufii  ol 
pcraons  ovtf  ility  yean  of  age. 

GntnniuHL — Denmorfc  b  a  limited  nxmaicby,  acandlng  to 
thebwof  1B49,  revised  ia  1866.  Tbe  king  shana  his  power  wkb 
tbe  pariitment  (Jiffidag),  whicb  coitiists  of  two  chsjnben,  tbe 
LandiUiing  and  the  FUkelMit,  but  Ihc  constitution  tontaiot  no 
Indicatian  of  any  diffoEtice  in  tbclc  attribuKa.  The  Landsttiing, 
or  upper  house,  however,  is  evidenlly  intended  to  form  the  con- 
servative dement  In  the  eonttitutiooal  machinery.  Whifc  the 
ambers  of  the  Folkething  (House  of  Comi 


in  the  i 


lybyui 


nnbers  of  the  Landsthing  are  life  mFAibert  nominated 
iwn.  The  remaining  54  members  of  the  Landitbing  are 
ior  eight  yean  according  to  1  methad  of  propottionat* 
ition  by  a  body  of  deputy  electors.     01  these  deputies 

thoul  any  properly  qualification  lor  the  voters;  the 


ring  the  Ust 
m  of  inci 


re  chosen  in  the  to 


isbylh 


the  rural  districts  the  deputy  eleclon  returned  by 
declion  are  tupplemenlcd  by  an  equal  number  of  those  who  have 
paid  the  highest  amounts  in  taxes  and  county  ntes  together. 
In  Ibis  nunuer  a  repreienutian  b  secured  lor  laiify  large 
BinDriiies,  and  what  is  conaidernl  a  fair  share  ol  inSucaa  on 
public  afiairs  given  10  tfune  who  coMributg  tbe  meet  to  the  mda 
of  the  state.  The  franchiteis  held  byeveiy  male  who  has  reached 
his  thirtieth  year,  sub)ect  to  independtnte  of  public  chsrity  and 
certain  other  circunutanees.  A  candidate  far  dther  boUNOf  tJw 
Rigsdag  nast  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty-frre.  Membert  are 
paid  ten  kroner  each  day  o[  the  sesioa  and  arc  (UowmI  uavtUing 
expenses.  The  houses  meet  each  year  oa  Ibc  £r>t  Uendsy  in 
October.  The  constilulional  theory  ol  the  FnlkcthiDt  it  that  of 
one  member  ibr  every  16.000  inhabitants.     The_F.fKk  idandt. 


entcd  ic 


imeat,bi 


of  the  Danish  crown,  namdy  Icdaad, 
Gieenbnd  and  tbe  West  Indian  islands  of  St  Thomaa.  St  J<da 
aadSt  Croix.  ThebudgeliscsaaidctedbylbePi^eibiDgiithe 
beciniUngoleacbHsaion.    Tbe  mvenue  and  ei 

anauaUj  about  £(,}oo.ooo.    Tbe  principal  ite 


lit  and  a 


The  public  ' 


interett  generally  al  j(%,  and  a  foreign  debt  (the  larger),  with 
Intenat  generally  at  }%.  The  revenue  and  eipendituie  cl  tha 
FasCes  are  induded  in  the  budget  lor  Denmark  pnpn-,  bat 
Iceland  and  the  Weal  Indies  have  Ihdr  separate  budgets.  Tb* 
Danish  Utuury  recdvet  nothing  from  these  peaaesaisa);«alte 
contrary.  Iceland  reoetves  an  annaal  grant,  arid  the  Wat  ladisB 
islaiub  kavt  been  heavUy  tubaidkcd  b] 
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'.    the  taga  indiBtt;.    The  adnifnlitnlioD  o(  CrMalind 

ii  pMicd  on  the  budget  ol  ihc 

ouncil  ISlalimad}  incJuda  the 
nstrin  ol  < 


t.  pub|[c  iustJtutlaa  ud 


I  mOMirt,  iht  tBUi 

Xacat  CHcnwHHf.— Fur  ■dminlilcitivc  purpoHi  (lie  counlry  if 
*»»ii«l  iBto  ci^tccn  coDDliB  (jtmlir,  lingglar  Aiiili,uf<AUnit. 
(■)  Conring  tbe  bludi  oi  Zialuid  ud  loGer  (djaccnl  Islindi, 
rii^i  iihugtn,  Frtdcfilubaig,  Halbiek,  Sort),  Pruste.  (>)  Cover' 
a%  tbc  sluids  of  Luluut  and  Filuer,  Mulbo.  (3)  Covcrinc 
FteKB,  Lui|tdu<I  and  idjuxot  iiliu,  Sveodborg,  Odcnse. 
Ut  On  the  miialuid,  Hleniae,  Aalborg,  Thitled.  Rlngkjcbing, 
\«MC  Randen,  Aubui.  Vejlc,  Ribc.  (j)  Bomhdm.  ^e 
■nadpol  chril  officer  fn  each  of  the«  li  (be  Amlmani,  Local 
^bin  are  msnaRtd  by  tbc  Awulraaif  and  5<{i<<ritai,  corrolpiKid- 
iBC  In  the  BaglWi  county  council  and  parish  council.    These 

t  Haa.  The  members  of  ihcH  councils  ue  elected 
I  similar  to  thac  applied  10  tbe  eltclioni  for  the 
_  The  «anw  i*  tbe  raw  with  the  provincial  loim 
That  of  Copcnbagen  It  elf  cted  by  Ibote  mbo  are  rated 
M  u  income  of  at  leaU  400  kronct  (£»).  The  buTKomastm  ate 
^pomUd  by  lh«  ctokh,  eicept  at  Copenhagen,  where  they  are 
(knad  by  the  lovn  cotincU,  Hibjecl  to  royal  ipprDbslion.  The 
fc^*»wii*  position  of  the  nunkipDlLtiet  in  Denmark  11  gmrrally 
gaod.  lie  ontinaiy  budget  of  Copenhagen  amounta  to  about 
£i.ias.Kx>  ■  year. 

JmBia. — For  tbe  idmmistration  tA  piilfce  Duimtrk  is 
diiided  into  ktrttii  or  hundredsi  as,  hoiiever,  they  are  mostly 
a(  small  «tail,  aeveral  are  generally  served  by  one  judge 
(ktnilftti);  the  townships  are  likewise  separate  jurisdtclioiis, 
(Kh  with  a  iyfofcd.  There  are  116  such  local  judges,  each  ol 
wham  desls  with  all  kinds  of  cases  arising  in  his  district,  and 
■I  also  at  the  bead  ol  the  police.  There  are  two  inlcrmediaiy 
COyns  ol  Appeal  iOxmi),  one  in  Copenhagen,  another  in 
Tibwgi  tbi  Supicme  Court  of  Appeal  (Hijaltrd)   - 


ntbcc! 


lallh 


Tbrt*  Is  alao  a  Court  of  Comr 
kxdiB(  membeit  of  tbe  Iradin 
b  tbe  CDun  try,  Land  Commissit 
■Hny  questions  aSeciing  agric 
of  the  DMiish  system  is  that,  w 


ncrcc  and  Navigation,  on  which 

na  similarly  constituted  deal  with 
ultural  holdings.  A  peculiiiily 
Ltb  few  exceptions,  no  civil  csuse 
mtil  an  allnnpl  has  been  made 
This  Is  mostly  done  by 


ibI  judicial  proceedings.    In 

Board  oF  Health. 
I  each  of  which  a 
undetlheobliga- 
10  ktlcnd  to  poor  sick  and  as^sl  the  authorities  in  medical 
■laltets,  inquests,  &c.  The  relief  of  tbe  poor  is  welt  organized, 
Mostly  on  the  system  of  ou t.door  relief.  Uony  workhouses  have 
ken  esUUished  for  indigent  persons  capable  of  worL    Then  are 


at  eHectini  an  amicable  seltleme 
■■.c^led  Committees  of  Condliiti 

Iha  manner  ihree-liflhs  of  all  tbe 

Sanitary  matters  ate  under  the  control 
Tbe  vbole  counlry  is  divided  Into  diitri 
I  appointed  with  1  salary, 


Armf  and  fliny. — The  active  anny  eonsiiis  ol  ■  life  guard 
fcattaHon  and  loinfantryceginienliofj  battalions  each,  infantry, 
J  cavalry  regiments  of  j  aquadrons  each,  11  Geld  baiiciies  (now 
re-armed  with  a  Krupp  Q.F.  equipment),  j  battalions  ol  fortress 
aniltery  and  A  comtunies  ol  engineen.  with  In  addition  vatioui 
local  troops  and  details.  The  peace  strength  of  permanent 
tTOopa,  wilhont  the  annual  contingent  of  recruit],  is  about 
IJ.9DD  oOhwis  and  men.  the  annua]  contingent  of  men  trained 
two  or  three  years  with  the  colours  about  11,500.  and  the  annual 
eoeitingeot  of  special  reservists  (men  trained  for  brlel  periods) 
■Iwnt  t7,ooo.  Thusthenumberol  men  maintained  under  arms 
fwiihout  calling  up  the  reserves)  is  »  high  as  7S.000  during 
CDtiin  periods  of  the  year  and  averages  nearly  60,000,  Reservists 
*1n  have  deliniiivcly  left  the  colours  are  recalled  for  short 
liliidwi  tr^ings.  Ihc  number  of  men  so  trained  in  1907  being 


about  So.ooo.  Tie  Geld  army  on  ■  nai  looting,  without  depot 
troops,  garrison  troops  and  reservists,  would  be  about  50,000 
strong,  but  by  constituting  new  cadres  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
and  calling  up  the  reierveg  it  could  be  more  than  doubled,  and  n 
a  matter  of  fact  nearly  110,000  nea  were  with  tbe  colours  in  the 
mannnivre  season  in  1907.  Tbe  term  of  service  is  eight  years  in 
tbe  active  army  and  its  reserves  and  eight  years  in  the  second 
line.  The  amuneDt  ol  the  infantry  is  the  Krag-Jorgensen  of 
■iH  in.  calibre,  model  iSSg,  that  of  the  teld  aitilleiy  a  7.5  cm. 
Krupp  Q.F.  equipment,  model  1901.  Tbe  navy  consists  of  6 
small  battleships,  J  coast  defence  annour^daib,  j  protected 
cruisers,  5  gun-boats,  and  24  torpedo  craft. 

^i(im.— The  national  or  slate  church  of  Denmark  isoSdally 
styled  "  Evangelically  Reforined,"  but  is  popularly  described 
as  Lutheran.  Tbe  king  must  belong  to  it.  There  is  complete 
religious  toleration,  but  though  most  of  the  important  Christian 


Injties  are  tcpnsented  lb 


imall,    Th« 


e  bishop 


Mormon  apostles  for 

Ihe  Danish  peasantry  and  a  few  hund 

There  are  seven  dioceses,  FUnen,  Lasla: 

Aalborg,  Viborg  and  Ribe,  while  the 

ol  Zealand,  and  resides  at  .Copenhagen,  out  nis  catneorai  is  ai 

Roskilde.    The  bi^ops  have  no  political  function  by  reason  of 

their  office,  although  they  may,  and  often  do,  take  a  prominent 

part  In  politics.    The  greater  part  of  the  pastorales  comprise 

more  than  one  parish.    The  benefices  art  almost  without  eice]> 

tion  provided  with  good  residences  and  f^ebes.and  the  tithes,  &c., 

generally  alTord  a  comfortable  income.    The  bishops  have  fined 

salaries  in  lieu  of  tithes  appropriated  by  the  state. 

Educalion  and  Aiil.—Tiie  cducatiorial  system  ol  Denmark  Is 

is  gratuitous.  Every  child  is  bound  to  attend  the  parish  school  at 
least  from  the  seventh  to  the  thineenth  year,  unless  the  parents 

The  schools  are  under  the  inimediite  control  of  school  boards 
appointed  by  the  pirisb  councils,  but  of  which  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  b  R-gJ!cif>  member;  superior  control  is  eieidsed  by 

for  church  and  education.  Secondary  public  schools  are  provided 
in  loivns.  In  which  moderate  school  fees  are  paid.  There  are  also 
public  grammar-schools.  Nearly  all  schools  are  day-schools. 
There  are  only  two  public  schools,  which,  though  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  resemble  tbe  great  English  schools,  namely, 
those  ol  Sort)  and  Herlufsholm,  both  founded  by  private  munifi- 
cence. Private  schools  art  generally  under  a  varying  mcasuir 
■       ■       "       t  Copenhagen   (t»,) 


.ingolva 


furtherance  of 
si  the  large 


polylerbnic  schools;  the  high  school  for  agricullur 
inaty  art;  the  royal  library;  the  royal  society  01  sciences; 
the  museum  ol  northem  antiquities;  the  society  of  northern 
antiquaries,' Ibc.  Theanmuseumsof  Denmark  are  not  consider' 
able,  except  the  museum  of  Thorvaldsen.  at  Copenhagen,  bul 
much  Is  done  to  provide  firat-rate  training  in  the  line  arts  and 
their  application  to  industry  through  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
and  its  schools.  Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  lum 
proportionately  large  is  available  from  public  funds  and  regular 
parliamentary  grants  for  furthering  science  and  aria  by  icmpotary 
subventions  to  students,  authors,  artists  and  others  of  Insufficient 
means,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  particular  works,  to 
profit  by  foreign  travel,  Se.  The  principal  scientllic  societiet 
and  institutions  are  detailed  under  CopiNHACiN,  During  the 
earlierpart  of  the  lelh  century  noiafew  men  coHid  be  mentioned 
who  enjoyed  an  ciceptional  repuUlion  in  various  depanment* 
of  science,  and  Danish  scientists  continue  to  contribute  their  lull 
share  to  the  advancement  ol  knowledge.  The  society  of  science^ 
that  of  northern  antiquaries,  the  natural  history  and  Ihe  botani- 
cal societies.  &c..  publish  their  transactions  and  proceedings, 
but  Ihe  Narurhiilarht  Tiiatri/i,  ol  which  14  volumes  with 
>Sg  plates  were  published  (1861-1884),  and  which  was  In  iba 
foremost  rank  in  its  department,  ceased  with  the  death  In 
18S4  of  the  editor,  Ihe  distinguished  loolo^t,  I.  C  SchiSdie, 


if 


Aaatbn  citKindy  ra1iu6le  puUlalion  o(  wide  gessd  InteitM, 

the  UiilildtlicT  am  Crlmlaml.ii  published  by  ihecommiM^v  '" 
the  eiplonlion  of  CrcenlaDd.  Wtut  may  be  csJIcd  Uii;  dk 
"  III  "tiunnt,  vith  it!  vinue)uulvica,i*u  Strang  [■DcOBiiuk 
u  ia  EogUnd.  Dunbh  Kulpturt  sill  be  a[wayi  funoiu,  il  only 
Uiiougb  tbe  auat  ot  TbaiviJds«i.  In  mcchilecIuK  the  prevnUii 
bshion  is  ■  reluto  to  the  ityte  Hi  Ibe  fini  hilf  ol  the  iitfa  centur 
called  the  Chriatiu  IV.  tiyle;  but  in  thii  biuch  of  ut  i 
nurkcd  ucelleDce  bit  been  obtuned. 


Aiiae*!. — Our  euliot  knowledge  of  Dtnnurk  ii  derived 
^m  Pliny,  wbo  speAkt  of  ibrn  i^ajids  named  "  SkandJai,"  a 
name  wbkh  a  alw  applied  lo  Sweden.  Re  sajrs  notbing  about 
the  inhabilanli  of  these  islandi,  but  .telb  lu  more  about  the 
jutlih  peninsula,  or  Cunbric  CtiersoDeM  as  be  calU  it.  He 
ptaces  tbe  Saxons  on  the  neck,  above  tbeni  tbe  Sisouloun, 
Salulicgoi  aod  Kobandoi;  then  the  Cluloi,  then  above  thrm  the 
PbouDdousioi,  tlieo  the  Chanindcs  and  finally  the  Kimbror. 
He  alio  mentions  tbe  three  islands  called  Alokial;  at  the  noithem 
end  of  Ibe  peslDsula.  This  wnvld  point  to  Ibe  fact  that  the 
Limfjord  waa  then  opes  at  both  ends,  and  agtee  with  Adam  of 
Bremen  (iv.  ifi),  who  also  ipcakt  of  three  islands  caUed  Wcndila, 
Uone  and  Thud.    The  Cimbri  and  Charydesare  mentionedin 

in  a.D.  J.  The  FromoDlorium  Cimbioium  h  spolicn  of  ia  Pliny, 
who  layi  that  the  Sinus  Codinus  lies  between  it  and  Mons 
Saevo.  The  Utter  plan  Is  probably  lo  be  found  in  the  high- 
lying  land  on  the  MJL  oosl  of  Germany,  and  the  Sinus  Codanui 
must  be  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Baltic,  and  not  the  whole  sea 
Pomponiui  Mela  lays  that  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  dwelt  on  th< 
Sinus  Codanus,  the  latter  also  in  Scandinavia  (or  Sweden).  Tbi 
Ronuni  believed  that  tbe»e  Cimbri  and  Teutones  were  the  tami 
u  those  who  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  md  ccntut] 
B-C.  The  Cirabri  may'probably  be  traced  in  the  province  o: 
Altborg,  foimetly  known  as  Himmerland;  the  Teutones,  will 
less  certainly^  may  be  placed  In  Thyth  or  Thyland,  north  of  tht 
Limfjord.  No  further  reference  lo  these  districts  is  found  til 
towards  the  clote  of  tbe  migration  period,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century,  when  the  Heruli.  (f.t.),  a  nation  dwelling  ' 
near  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  nue  overthrown  by  the  Langob 
According  to  Procopius  IBdlmn  CalJiHim,  li,  ij),  a  part  of 
made  their  way  acroas  the  "  desert  of  the  Slavt,"  Ihrougta  the 
lands  dI  the  Wami  and  the  Danes  lo  Thoule  [i.e.  Sweden).  ~  ' 
it  the  £nt  recorded  use  of  the  name  "  Danes."  It  occurs 
b  Gregory  of  Tours  {Hulaiai  Framorum.  iii.  3)  in  conr 
with  an  irruption  ol  a  Gfiiish  (loosely  called  Danish)  fleet  in 
Netherlands  (c.  jio).  From  this  lime  Ihe  use  of  the  na 
fairly  common.  Tbe  heroic  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxona 
carry  the  name  further  back,  though  probably  it  is  nol 
ancient,  at  all  events  on  the  mainland. 

According  to  late  Dui^  tradition  Denmark  now  con 
of  Vilhalaeth  (i.e.  Zealand,  MAcn,  Falitcr  and  Laa. 
Jutland  (with  Fyen)  and  Skaane.  Jutland  was  acquired  by 
Dan.  the  eponymous  aocettor  of  the  Danes.  He  also  wo 
Skaane.  including  the  modem  provinces  of  Halland.  KristiansUi: 
MalmBhui  and  Bltkinge,  and  these  remainrd  part  ol  Deiunai 
until  the  middle  ol  the  ijih  century.  These  three  division 
always  remained  niate  ot  leu  distinct,  and  the  Danish  kings  ha 
to  be  recognized  at  Lund,  Ringtted  and  Viboig.  but  Zcalan 
was  rmm  lime  immemorial  the  cenlte  ol  government,  and  Leji 
was  the  royal  seat  and  naliooal  sanduaiy.  According  to  Iradiiio 
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this  dattt  fremthe  tim<  ot  SUBIdr.  Ibe  epODjBunt  utceitar  of  Uw 

>yal  family  of  SkiSJdUDfU.    He  was  a  no  of  Othin  sod    \ 
hoiband  of  the  goddess  CefioD,  who  created  Zcakod.    Ansia-    ' 
Saion  tndiiion  alio  Kietki  of  Scyld  (i.e.  Skilll(fa>,  vl»   «■• 
iigarded  ai  the  anctator  of  both  the  Dasiah  and  Engliib  Toymt 

Hes*  boBL    There  <u  be  lil 

lily  ZeaUnd  bad  been  *  i     _ 

and  very  probably  the  god  Nothua  was  wwshipped  bcra  by  Ibe 

Angli  and  other  Iribes  as  described  in  Tadtui  (Ctraoiit*.  c.  4<>). 

The  Lejre  sanctuary  was  still  in  eiislence  in  the  tiine  of  lUeOnar 

'  Merwburg  (L  9),  at  the  begiBoing  of  the  tith  ceatniy. 

In  Scandinavian  tradition  the  neit  great  figure  k  FtlSfe  tbe 

peace-king,  but  it  is  not  before  the  jth  cmtuiy  that  «rc  BUct  with 

the  namea  of  any  kinp  which  can  be  resided  ai  deSBtedjr 

liisI«ricaL    In  Bttmdf  we  hear  of  a  Daolib  kiD|  HcaUtlcne, 

ho  had  three  sona,  Hcotogar,  Hroihgar  and  HtliL    Tbe  btn* 

eowulf  cornea  to  the  court  ol  Hroth^r  fiMi  the  lud  U  (be 

Csut,  where  Hygelac  It  king.    This  Hy(itac  li  undoubtedlr  to 

identified  with  the  Chochilaicus,  kmg  of  the  Duict  in*Uy 

Cfilac)  who,  aa  mentioned  above,  made  a  raid  against  the  Fnioka 

J30.    Beowulf  himself  won  fame  in  this  ttmpalgo,  and  by  Ibe 

id  of  Ibis  definite  chronological  datum  wo  Ota  place  Itic  rei|n 

of  Healfdenc  in  Ihe  last  half  of  the  jlh  century,  and  tb*t  of 

Hrolhgar's  nephew  Hiotbwulf.  ton  o(  Halga,  ahovt  tbe  oiddla 

Hrothgar  and  Halga  correspcDd  lo  S«H>'> 

Hrou  and  Helgi,  while  HiotbwulC  is  (be  bmous  RoIvd  w 

~~r6l[iKtakiDf  DajiiibandNonesaga.    There  is  probably  ■oane 

iioiicaJ  truth  in  tbe  story  thai  Heoroweaid  or  HiOtvartk  was 

ropOBSible  lor  the  death  of  Hnilfr  Kraki,    Powibly  ■  BliQ  eutict 

of  Denmark  was  Sigarr  ot  Sigehere,  wbo  has  won'laatinB 

Irom  the  itory  ol  bit  daughter  Signy  and  hs  tover 

Hagbarfr. 

From  the  middle  ol  the  6th  to  the  beginning  of  the  llh  ceatuiy 

c  know  practically  nothing  of  Danish  heloiy.    There  are 

uneroui  kings  meotioDed  in  Saio.  but  il  is  impcftaible  to  idenljly 

them  bittorically.    We  have  merition  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbo 

'tb  century  of  a  Danish  king  Ongendin  (cL  0.  E.  Ongn^eow) 

'bo  received  >  mission  led  by  St  Wilblrotd,  and  it  was  probably 

bout  this  lime  that  there  flouriibed  a  family  ol  whom  tradition 

records  a  good  deal.    The  founder  of  ihia  line  was  Ivart  ViDfaCinl 

'  "ikaane,  wbo  became  king  ot  Sweden.    Hit  daughter  Audi 

ried  one   Kroerekr  and  became    the  mother  of  Haraldr 

Uiann.    Tbegenealagy  of  Haraldr  isglvtodifferenilyloSaxa, 

Zoland,  Fyoi  akd  Jutland.  After  a  rdgn  of  great  t{ 
Haraldr  met  hli  death  in  the  great  battle  of  Brivalla  (Bravfk  ia 
OstergStland),  where  be  was  opposed  by  his  nephew  Ring,  kins 
ol  Sweden. 

The  battle  ptobably  look  place  (boot  the  year  ;;■>'  fi«y 
years  later  the  Danes  be^n  to  be  mentioned  with  compAnlivc 
frequency  in  continental  annals.  From  777-7^  we  have  mcHliom 
of  a  certain  Sigifridus  as  king  ol  Ihe  Danes,  and  then  in  (04  hia 
name  is  replaced  by  thai  of  one  Godefridus.  Thii  Codefridus 
isthcCodelridus-Gulhredusof  Saio,  and  is  to  be  identified  also 
»ilhGu6r5lJrtheYngling,kinginVeslfold  in  Norway.  Hetnme 
into  conflict  with  Charlemagne,'  and  was  preparing  a  smt 
capediLion  against  him  when  he  was  killed  by  one  of  hia  own 
Followers  (c.  gio).    He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Kemmlngia. 

The  iwo  claimants  were  "  Sigelridus  nepos  Godelridi  regis  " 
and  "  Anulo  nepos  Herioldi  quondam  regit "  (i.e.  probably 
Haraldr  Hildilfinn).  A  great  battle  took  place  in  which  both 
diimanli  wen  tlaio,  but  the  party  of  Anulo  (O.N,  All)  were 
'--'irious  and  appointed  ta  kings  Aoulo's  brothers  Herioldus 
Reginfridua.  They  soon  paid  a  visit  to  Vcstlold.  "  th* 
.  oF  their  realm,  whose  peoples  and  chief  men  wen 
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lubjecl 


ridus.    Tbe  latter  eipcUed  then 
xiv«d  tlx  WPiMtl  ol  .tbe  eoipcior, 

i..Coe>^lc 


efacUd  in  819  wbca  tbc  (nrtio  agrHd  lo  iIur 
In  Sjs  HetMldui  vmi  baptized  at  Mdinz  and  reoivtd  fnun  Ilia 
iB^icin  a  Kimnt  o(  Riiuuingcn  in  N.E.  Frloland.  In  gif  he 
— »  eiqicUtil  Iraio  hii  kiagrfom,  but  St  Antkac,  who  had  b«tn  Kot 
vixh  H^wldui  le  picach  ChriMlaniiy,  mnaincd  at  bit  pott.  In 
1]6  w>  find  one  Hniic  as  king  of  the  Dana;  hi  itai  probatrij 
a  SB  ol  Godefiklua.  During  hla  Riga  thc»  ivaa  tfoubia  wiib 
Ibe  empaor  ai  to  tbc  ovnlotdihip  of  Fritla.  In  the  mcantima 
Hcnddua  reiaiiMd  on  f ricndt/  tccini  with  Lothaii  and  nccivcd 
a  fvithiV  gi>nt  of  Walchcrea  and  tbc  DCighbouring  diitncti. 
in  %f3  Horic  waa  attackfd  by  hit  own  oephewa  and  conpcUed 
m  ibM  the  kingdom  with  them,  whik  in  8ji  HRialdui  ni 
ckuynl  with  treachery  and  iLaLn  by  the  Franks.  In  854  a  Tevo< 
laboQ  took  plate  in  Uenmaik  itielf.    Horic'i  nephew  Godwin, 

tbiei*  bit  uncle  in  a  three  days'  battle  in  which  all  OMniben 
g(  Ike  i«yal  bouK  except  one  boy  ace  tud  to  have  polthed. 
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neitklng. 

mentioned  are 

Viking  leader 

ionolf^ 

-d  king  named 

and  rcJitkmaliip  of  thne 

t  we  know  thai  HeaHdene 

hiring  the« 

and  the  ne.t 

han  ^  kin 

of  the  name. 

■eni  awclated 

vfridtu  and  Coderridiu  fell 

we  know  practically  nothing 

Sipfiid  and  HilMani!,  who  we 

IbigBan  LoObtok.    There  b  al: 

CodetridBa,     The  exact  chror 

img^  it  u  [mpoi&ible  to  dclcrir 

died  in  Scotland  m  S77,  vrhi 

dtm  bj  Heniy  of  Saiony  In  ; 

few  jt»n  there  Ii  mention  of  1 

Sgefiidm  and  Codelridui:  the 

with  tluii  names  Ii  that  two  ki  , 

ia  the  gteal  battle  on  the  Dyle  in  Sfli. 
We  now  bave  the  name*  of  several  kings,  Ileillgo,  Olaph  (ol 

SKdiih  origin),  and  hl>  loiu  Chnob  and  Gunh.  Then  come  a 
Dauh  ralei  Sigcric,  followed  by  Hirdegon,  »n  of  Smin.  coming 
ban  Norway  At  some  date  aftei  916  we  find  mention  of  one 
•HacdeennlhUrra  "ruling  among  the  Danei.  Adamof  Bremen, 
faom  whom  these  details  coaie,  vai  Umaelf  uno^rlaln  whether 
'aomanykingsotrather  tyranla  of  the  Danei  ruled  together  ot 
Dtteoded  one  another  at  short  interval!."  Mardccnut))  Unn 
ii  to  be  identified  with  the  Eamoiu  Gonn  the  old,  who  manied 
Tbyn  Danmarbubfil:  their  un  waa  HaroM  fiiuetiMth. 

(A.  Mw.) 
Urinal  smd  tf»/ffii— Danish  history  fint  bccomet  aulbrntic 
>I  the  beginning  of  the  Qth  cpntuiy.  The  Danei,  the  nulhcm- 
BOt  branch  of  the  Scandinavian  family,  referred  to  by  Alfred 
(c  £90)  13  occupying  Jutland,  the  Islands  and  Scania,  were.  In 
5TJ,  strong  enoiih  to  defy  the  Frank  empire  by  barboaring 
its  Ingiiives.  Five  yeati  later  we  find  a  Danl^  king,  Sigfrid, 
imong  tbc  princes  who  assembled  at  Uppt  In  781  to  make 
their  HibmlaaloB  to  Charies  the  Gnat.  About  the  same 
tioR  WilUbrocd.  (lom  his  see  al  Vtieeht,  made  an  nnsuccesslul 
attempt  to  convert  the  "  wild  Danes."  Tiiae  three  salient 
fact*  arc  practically  the  mm  of  our  knowledge  of  early  Danish 
history previeustothcVlkingperiod.  That mysteiioui ophcaval, 
most  generally  attributed  to  a  love  ot  adventure,  tthnuialed  by 
the  piBsnre  of  over-population,  began  with  the  lavagfaig  of 
Liod^ame  in  Tfij,  end  virtually  terminated  with  the  otablish- 
ut  oi  Rollo  In  Kormandy  (gii).  Then  can  be  little  doubt 
thai  the  earlier  of  these  eipedilionj  were  from  Denmark,  though 
the  term  Northmen  was  originally  applied  Indiscriminately  lo  all 
these  terrible  viiKanls  from  the  unknown  north.  The  roiera 
■ho  fast  chastiued  and  finally  colonised  aoulhem  England  and 
Nonaandy  were  certiinly  Danes. 

The  Viking  raids  were  one  of  the  determining  tsuMS  of  the 
cstabGshment  of  the  feudal  monarcbitl  of  wdleni  Surope, 
bnl  the  untarneable  freebootsi  wen  themMlvea  finally 
^^wy  mbduedbytheChurrh.  At  first  light  it  fueoiirarloua 
IJiy^^,,  that  ChrlMknlty  should  have  been  lo  alow  to  reach 
Denmark.  Bnt  we  must  bear  In  mind  that  one  very 
fc^wrlBDl  consequence  of  the  Viking  raids  waa  to  aimihlbte  ibt 
geDgnphlol  remoteness  whidi  had  hitherto  sepanted  Denmait 
bom  the  tUnistian  world.  Previously  to  igi  there  lay  between 
lutland  and  Eagliuid  a  sea  wbich  no  ked  had  tnverMd  within 


tbi  nenory  of  man.  The  few  and  peaceful  tnden  who  eipland 
thoae  northern  water*  were  careful  never  to  h>se  sight  of  the 
Saw™,  Frisian  and  Frinkbh  shore*  during  their  passage.  Nor 
WasDonununicatian  with  ibe  west  by  land  any  easier.  For  genera 
tlons  the  obstinately  heathen  Sajrons  lad  lain,  a  compact  and 

nor  were  the  measures  adopted  by  Charics  the  Great  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Samns  to  tbe  true  faith  very  mudi  to  the 
liking  of  their  warlike  Danish  neighbours  on  the  other  side 
But  by  the  time  that  Charie*  had  succeeded  In  "  coaveiting  " 
the  Swieni,  the  Viking  nids  were  already  at  their  height,  and 
though  generally  triumphant,  necessily  occasionally  tau^t  the 
Norifamen  the  value  of  concessions.  Thus  It  waa  tkt  deslR 
to  secure  his  Juttsh  kingdom  which  Induced  Harold  Klak.  hi 
S16,  to  sail  up  the  Rhine  to  Ingelheim,  and  then  McqA 
baptism,  with  his  wife,  bis  ton  Godfred  and  400  of  his  suite, 
acknowledging  the  emperor  as  hit  oirerlord,  atid  taking  back 
with  him  to  Denmark  the  missionary  monk  Ansgar.  Ansgu 
preached  in  Denmark  from  8i6  to  Sfii,  but  it  was  not  till  after 
the  sub^dence  of  tbe  Viking  raids  that  AdaUag,  archbishop 
of  Hamburg,  could  i^n  a  new  and  tuccessfnl  miitkm,  which 
resulted  In  the  erectbn  of  the  bishoprics  of  ScUesirig,  Rlbe  and 
Airbus  (c,  tMg),  though  the  real  conversion  of  Denmark  oust  be 
dated  from  the  baptitx  of  King  Harold  Bluetooth  (960). 

Meanwhile  the  Danish  monarchy  was  attempting  to  aggrandiie 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  Cemsns,  the  Wends  who  ihea 
occupied  the  Baltic  littonl  as  far  as  the  Vblula,  and  ^^ 
the  other  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Harold  Bluetooth  ff^,,„ 
(440-^)  subdued  German  territory  south  of  the 
Elder,  extended  the  Oaittirte,  Denmark's  great  Hne  of  defensive 
forlllications,  to  the  uulhof  Scbleswigand  planted  the  military 
cokmy  of  Julb  or  Jomsborg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder.  Fan  of 
Norway  waa  first  seiied  after  the  united  Danti  and  Swedes  had 
defeated  and  slam  King  Olif  Trygvesadn  at  tbe  battle  of  Svolde 
(1000);  and  between  roiSand  lojs  Canute  the  Great  added  the 
whole  kingdom  to  hlaown;  but  the  union  did  not  l«ig  survive 
him.  Equally  dmit-lived  waa  tbe  Danish  dombilon  in  Eagland, 
which  or^natoi  in  a  grcKt  Viking  expedition  of  Kfaif  Bweyn  L 

Tba  period  between  tbe  death  of  Canate  tbe  Great  and  the 
■ocenloa  ot  Valdemar  I.  was  a  troublmii  lline  for  Demnaik. 
The  knigdon  wii  ha  rawed  almost  incessantly,  and  nmirfu 
morethan*ncepartitlonad,bypretendentothethroiw,  efcw*"** 
who  did  not  scrapie  to  hivoke  tbe  Intetferoice  of  tbe  J]jJJ?]J^ 
nerghbouring  monarchs,  and  even  of  the  heathen  -,m 
Wends,  who  established  themselves  for  a  time  <a  mmn. 
the  southern  island*.  Yet,  throoghont  this  data,  one  '^r 
thing  made  for  future  stability,  and  that  was  the  ^^ 
growth  and  corunlidatlon  of  a  natftuial  chureh,  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  erection  of  the  archbishopric  of  Lurid  (c.  1194)  and 
the  consequent  ecdetlastical  Independence  ol  Denmark.  The 
third  archbishop  of  Lund  was  Absalon  (iiit-i»i},  Denmark^ 
first  great  statesman,  who  so  inaterlally  assisted  Valdenar  I. 
(tij7-ii83)  and  Canute  VI,  <iiSi-iioi)  to  establish  the 
dominion  ol  Denmark  orer  the  Baltic,  mainly  al  the  eipenK 
of  the  Wendt.  The  policy  of  Absalon  waa  continued  on  a  tUB 
vaster  sole  by  Valdemtu  II.  (i»i-r94r),  al  a  time  when  the 
Gemuin  klngdixn  wm  too  weak  and  distiacled  to  intervene  la 
save  it*  seaboard;  but  the  treachery  ol  a  vasati  and  the  los  •! 
ana  great  battle  tol&ccd  ID  plunge  this  unwieldy,  uniubsunlfad 
empire  in  the  duil.    (See  VAtouiaK  I.,  II.,  and  Abuujh.) 

Yet  tbe  age  of  the  Valderaan  waa  one  of  tbc  moat  glariout  fi 
Danish  hlsloty,  and  it  b  of  poliUal  imporuiK«  1*  maiUng  • 
luming-polat.  Favourable  dreoBMancM  bad.  Iron  the  Erst, 
glveB  the  Danes  tbe  lead  b  Snndbiavl*.  tiKy  bctd  fbc  lichot 
and  thenforc  tbe  isast  pepoloni  laMl*,  ukI  atVHiapUcaiy 
they  were  Dearer  dan  tb^  nelghbaurt  to  western  dviliiatioD. 
Under  tbt  ValdcSBia,  bowner,  Ibt  anokol  patrhrebal  ^Mtm 
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luid  id*a  riien  la  [BOunKe;  but  cdibEy  atu)  iodqitHkncc  «f  llw 
civil  <ouru  tuuied  (a  nuke  them  man  aod  more  cJ  e  separate 

taatt.  EdujUtton  wutpnadUiff.  Mumcroui  Dinei,  lay  aiwcU 
w  clerical,  Rgulirly  frequerled  (be  uniTuiity  o[  Pani.  TfaeM 
vert  (igiu  too  of  the  [ue  of  ■  vigoioiB  middle  clais,  due  to  the 
utnotdliury  devclcpmenL  of  the  naljomj  mources  (chiefly 
the  bening  fiiheiles,  honc-brccding  and  caltle-rearillf)  and  the 
(ouidalian  o[  gildi,  the  oldeit  ol  wbich,  tbe  Edilt[  of  Scfalowig, 
datoframibi  early  iitb  centuiy.    TIe  Idwdr.  oi  yeomen, 


pioipeniui  ai 


idepcndent.  with  nil-defined  richlt.  Dan 
leriitory  mended  over  6o,doo  iq  kilomcira,  or  nearly  doul 
it*  preKal  *t«;  the  population  wai  about  700,0D0i  and  i6a,G 
men  and  J400  ^ipi  vere  available  lor  national  defence. 

On  (he  death d(  Valdemai  U  a  penodoIdiunlegraliaDenHii 
Valdemar')  aon.  Eric  PlovpcDning,  luccecded  him  as  king.  1: 


hctvetD  the  Danish  kinc>  and  the  Scblowig  duket, 
•od  d  >ii  nwiurdn  no  fcKci  than  Ibrce  died  violent  deaiha. 
Supeiadded  to  lhe>e  tioiibtei  was  a  prolonged  ttruggle  for 
lupremacy  between  the  popes  and  the  crottn,  and.  atiil  owre 
larioui,  the  beginning  of  a  breach  between  tbe  king*  and  noblei, 
whictahadimpoitsntconstitutionaicoDsequctitcs.  Theprevalciit 
diurder  had  led  to  gencial  Uwlcssoe*),  in  consequence  of  which 
Ibe  royal  authority  hid  been  cidely  eiteodedi  and  1  iirang 
oppcsilion  gradually  anae  which  pnjlesied  agaiut  the  abuus 
of  this  authority.  In  iiSi  the  oolilci  ntotied  fniRi  King  Eric 
Clipping  tbe  EtM  Haan^/ettluiiit.  or  charta,  which  recogniicd 
the  Danrttf,  or  national  assembly,  as  a  regular  braoch  of  the 
■dminislnlion  and  give  guaraaic«  against  further  uturpalioni. 
Chriitophcr  II.  (i.llQ-iUi)  wia  conilnined  to  grant  anolher 
charter  considerably  reducing  the  prerogative,  increaaing  the 
privilege*  of  the  upper  claatei,  and  at  tbe  sane  time  reducing  tbe 
burden  of  taiation.  Bui  aristocratic  licence  proved  aanuKbiev- 
Dul  as  royal  incompclence;  and  on  Ibe  death  of  Chtiilapbet  IL 
the  whole  kingdom  was  on  the  verge  of  diualuUan.  Eastern 
Tennurk  wai  in  the  hand*  of  one  magnate;  anolher  magnate 
held  Julland  and  FUnen  bi  pawn;  the  dukea  of  Schleswig  were 
pnclkatly  independent  of  the  Danish  crown;  tbe  Scandian  pro- 
vinces had  (13J2)  surrendered  themselves  to  Sweden. 

It  waa  reserved  lor  anoUicr  Valdemar  (Valdemar  IV.,  f.r.)  to 
reunite  and  wcU  together  the  acaltcred  members  of  hi)  heritage. 
Vai*>  His  long  reign  {ijio-ij7s)  resulted  in  the  re-establish - 
miriv^  ment  of  Denmark  as  Ibe  GK.it  fialiicpowcr.  It  is  alio 
Jl^  ■  very  inierMiing  period  of  her  social  and  coastiiutional 

dcveiopmenl.  This  groat  ruler,  who  had  to  fight,  year 
ifta  year,  against  foreign  and  domestic  foa,  could,  neve  ttheleis, 
alwayi  find  time  to  promote  the  internal  praaperily  of  hia  much 
afflicted  country.  For  tbe  diiaofution  of  Denmark,  during  the 
long  aiuTchy,  had  been  internal  aa  well  a*  eilemal.  The  whole 
■ocial  fabric  had  been  convulied  and  iranafoiened.  The  monarchy 
bad  been  uodecmined.  Tlie  privileged  orders  had  aggrandiied 
imunity.    Theyi 


lerfdom 


In  a  word,  tJ 


id  [xen  kKHened  and  then 


coheaion  of 


tbe  Danish  naliot 

lor  law  and  Juiticc  To  make  an  end  of  this  ui 
Valdemar  IV.  was  obliged,  in  the  Urst  place. 
loyal  authority  by  providing  tbe  crown  with  a  regular  and  certain 
income.  This  he  did  by  recovering  the  alienated  royal  demesnes 
)A  every  direction,  and  from  henceforth  the  annual  lanJiiide,  or 
rent,  paid  by  tbe  royal  tenants,  becime  the  morurch's  prinf  ipol 
vurce  of  twenue.  Throughout  his  reign  Valdemar  laboured 
Inceuantly  to  acquire  a>  much  land  as  pouible.  Moreover,  tbe 
oU  dittinctian  between  the  king's  private  estate  and  crown 
firopecty  hencrforth  ceases;  all  nicb  property  was  bencefortb 
regarded  aa  tbe  hereditary  possesion  of  tbe  I>anDb  crown. 

Tbe  naliiBal  army  waa  also  re-eslablisbed  on  it*  ancient 
footing.  Not  ozdy  were  tbe  magnates  shari^  reminded  that  they 
held  their  Isnda  on  military  tenure,  but  tbe  towns  were  also  nude 
to  contribnte  both  men  and  ships,  and  pcaaant  levies,  especially 
atcbcra,  wen  recruited  Irom  every  parish.    tverTwbcrc  indeed 


beneath  his  notice.    Thus  he  invented  oell  foe  catching  widvcm 

water*  run  into  the  sea  belore  they  had  been  d  use  ta  the 
community."  Under  lucb  a  ruler  law  and  aider  wen  speedily  iv 
establisbed.  Tbe  popular  tribunals  regained  tii^jr  autbocity,  Kssd 
a  supreme  court  of  justice,  Dtl  KmfeJige  Raurlmt.  (xesded  airtx 
by  Valdemar  bimself ,  not  only  punished  the  imnity  ud  guaidol 
tbe  prerogative*  of  tbe  crown,  but  also  protected  tbe  weak  asvl 
delenccless  from  the  tyranny  of  tbe  strong  Ha  did  ValdeBsar 
besiute  to  meet  his  people  in  pubhc  and  peiiodlcBlly  nsider  as 
account  of  \b  steward^ip.  He  voluntarily  revirtod  to  the  oU 
practice  of  lumraoDing  national  assemblies,  the  so-called  Daath^. 
At  Ibe  ^rtt  of  these  assembtiei  held  at  Nyborg,  Midaummei  Day 
1J14.  the  bi^iops  and  councillors  solemnly  ptomised  that  the 
commonalty  should  enjoy  all  tbe  ancient  lighta  and  privilege* 
conceded  to  them  by  Vajdemar  II .  and  the  wise  ptovtsioD  tiiat 
the  Dtntkof  ahould  meet  annually  considerably  stiengtbened  iu 
authority.  The  keystone  to  the  whole  constitutional  system  ma 
"  King  Valdeaiar's  Charter  "  Dtued  in  May  ij6o at  tbe  JtigfiBM*, 
or  parliament,  held  at  Kalundborg  in  May  ij6o  Tha  chana 
was  practically  an  act  of  national  pacification,  tbe  pinvisiona 
of  wbich  king  and  people  together  undertook  to  enforce  lor  tbe 
benefit  of  the  commonwcaJ. 

Tbe  work  of  Vakienur  waa  completed  and  cc 
his  illustrious  daughter  Margaret  {i37S-r4ii),  wheae  □ 
achievement  was  the  Union  of  Kalmar  [1J97),  whereby 
she  sought  to  combine  the  three  notlhcm  kingdoms  '' 
into  a  single  Mate  dominated  by  DenmaHi.    In  any  ^ 

the  Union      Her  population  waa  double  tl^t  of  tbe  tw 
kingdoms  combined,  and  neither 


IS  thai 


ruled  by  natives  only.  In  both  Notwiy 
and  Swedca,  ikeiefDre,  tbe  Union  was  highly  unpopular  Tbe 
Norwegian  aristocracy  was  too  weak,  howetn',  aeiiaualy  in 
endanger  the  Union  at  any  time,  but  Sweden  was,  fnun  tbe 
fint,  decidedly  hostile  to  Margaret's  whole  policy.  Nevenbcl^ 
during  her  lifetime  tbe  system  worked  fairiy  well;  but  her  pupa 
and  succciaoT,  Eric  of  Pomerania,  waa  unequal  to  the  burdeo 
of  empire  and  embroiled  himself  both  with  his  neighboura  and 
his  subjecla.  The  Hanieatic  League,  whose  poUiicsl  ascendancy 
had  been  shaken  by  the  Union,  enraged  by  Eric's  eflorls  to  brinx 
In  the  Dutch  ai  commercial  rivals,  as  well  as  by  the  eslabUtfa- 
racnt  of  tbe  Sound  tolls,  materially  tislsied  the  Hobtctnen  is 
their  twenty-five  yean'  war  with  Denmark  (i|ro-ji).  and 
Eric  VII,  himself  was  finally  deposed  (1439)  in  favour  of  bl* 
nephew,  ChristoiiAer  ct  Bavaria. 

Tbe  d^osition  of  Eric  marks  another  turning-point  in  Danish 
hialory.  It  waa  tbe  act  not  of  the  people  but  of  the  /Eigsrooi 
(Senate),  which  had  inherited  tbe  authority  of  tbe  otmm  ml 
ancient  DaniMt/  and,  after  the  death  of  Margaret,  ■••»•■«■ 
grew  BteadUy  In  power  at  the  eapenie  of  the  crawo.  "(j*:. 
As  the  government  grew  mote  and  more  ariiloeiatic.  ' 
the  positioB  of  the  peasantry  steadily  deleriofaled.  It  is  under 
Cbiistopher  tha  t  we  first  bear,  far  inaunce.  of  tbe  Venmidai.  ai 
patriarchal  control  of  the  landlord*  over  theli  tenanta,  ■  ayaten 
wbich  de^nerated  into  tank  alavery.    In  Jutland,  too,  after 


Isath  of  Christopher  III.  without  heirs.  In  i44g.  the 
Kifiroafetectedhisdistantcousin,  Count  Christian  (^(Niknburc 
king;  but  Sweden  preferred  Karl  Knutsson  (Charim 
"  VUI."),  while  Norway  finally  combined  with  Den-  *"»^ 
mark,  at  tbe  conference  of  Halmstad,  ui  a  double   J^^^ 
election   which    practically    terminated    the    Union, 
though  an  agreement  waa  come  ta  that  the  survivor  of  tbe  two 
kings  titould  reign  ov«  all  three  kingdoma.    Nonray,  subse- 
quenlly.  threw  in  her  lot  definitively  wiibDenraark.    Diiaeniion* 
resulting  in  interminable  civil  wan  bad,  even  belore  the  Union, 
eibauBled  the  resources  of  the  poorest  of  tbo  three  DOrthen 
nafans,  and  her  ruin  was  completed  by  tbi  tavagta  of  the  Skck 
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FvfldMrwMcwuitiatlkwcaUiia'kiiiidamolSmkB.  Hen 
Acdeixr  and  p«1  of  the  Bobility  sir  (■voanblctotlicUiuaBi 
hut  tkt  TsM  majon^r  oC  tbn  peopk  batollluaforelpiiniiipa' 
taa.  Uatlen  were  lUli  huibci  cOBQilialsd  b)>  Ibe  "T^lmr^t 
iBteiienBce  of  tlu  Uaucatk  League;  and  ChriMiaa  L  <i4«t- 
i4ti)  and  Haoi  (uSi'iJij),  wliwe  chief  octil  it  ii  tabivi 
linirl  the  Daniili  Sett,  wen,  diuiiif  the  fnatcf  piil  nl  Ifacic 
nicH,  ontr  ■oDunaJlr  kings  o!  SmdcB.  Huu  aba  nnivnl 
n  (id  the  tenitoty  of  Dietmandi  [raa  ihc  jtBipaoc,  bat,  in 
■tunqiliDC  to  ubdue  the  hardy  Dictmancben,  niBered  a 
"  sdc(eatinwhichlbeiiUiaitilbanDacdlnl"DavAnif" 
bOjoa).  Uorcovn.thiidefBitkdtoa 
•edea.  ud  a  lang  and  nuDmB  war  niih 

. _^    ..    .        dhythep«weo{Malaa,isii.    Iloaidariac 

■hamrlhit  a  •Irong  Dwiiik  fleel  doniaued  the  Baltic  for  the 
for  tiMK  riocc  the  ag*  «( the  Valdcman. 

Ob  tha  mmmm  af  Hau'i  uo,  ChtUiaii  IL  (iii^iiij). 
Ibr^nt'i  vicndid  dreun  of  a  Soadinaviui  anpire  lecDied, 
_  .  finally,  abiMit  to  be  naliaed.    tht  young  Iiing,  a  nan 

TlST  *>'  chinna  and  gmiui.  bad  wide  vicwa  and  oiiginil 
U.  kleat.     EkcttdkrngolDmmirkuidNonny.hew 

cTvded  ■□  Bubduinl  Sweden  by  lonx  al  arms;  but 
he^nled  evcrythini  U  the  culainatiiin  of  bii  Iriiunphby  the 
kidnu  crime  and  htunder  knovn  ai  the  StocUnlra  taanacea, 
■UiL  convBted  Lhe  inULlaUy  divergent  Swediib  uboa  inW  tbs 
"  "t  foe  of  the  unionid  govcmBcnt  (ice  CllaDtUH 
'i  conlempl  of  naUonalily  in  Swcilea  ii  the  mon 
Id  Dcaairk  proper  he  iMsd  nitb  tbc  |«ople 
itsiMttheaiiibKiacy.  lohii  own  undoingbilhalagcofpthUise 
ud  pnjndice.  Hit  inlenlkmi,  m  exhibited  to  fab  fUncnia 
Initlim  (NatioDal  Oide),  wen  progretMwe  and  tnligbUDcd  to 
B  aDoent  degree:  u  much  »,  indeed,  Ihal  tbey  aynificd 
the  pcsfie  a«  much  u  ihey  alienated  tfae  patridaiK;  but  fail 
■ctioBc  wTtc  irftca  of  revolting  bratilky,  and  hi*  whole  area 
■It  vitiated  by  an  iocurvblc  doubleHDipdodasM  which  pcoreked 
lowni  diitnuE.  Yet  there  it  no  doubl  that  ChriMian  IL  wm 
1  tiw  paliMt,  whotc  ideal  it  wu  to  wehl  Ike  llwn  norlfaem 


tee,  iiartly  to  Ifae  vicei  of  an  uiHUsclplined 

^rtly  to  the  CKlTuordiiury  diiTicuitiea  of  tbi  

frrind  of  European  bistory,  when  Ibe  shrewdol  bcub  woe  •■ 
butt  and  inepanble  blundcn  belonged  to  iheordeeof  tbedayj 
Tktt  period  wai  the  period  of  (he  Rclormeiion,  whitb  peobnauUy 
■fleeted  the  poUtici  ol  Scandinavia.  ChrtiliaR  II  had  almy* 
nbmdinated  religion  to  politics,  and  wu  Pipiit  M  Lulfarrln 
•cconliagtacircunstancn.  But,  though  ho  treated  thcCfaareli 
agrelike  a  la*  IhanifcieDd  and  wucauiiDtlyntwar  with  the 
Curia,  be  retained  the  Catholic  fomol  church  worship  and  ncni 
(ccmt  to  have  quntioned  the  papal  supremacy.  On  the  Dight  of 
Chfietiaa  11.  and  the  election -of  his  utbcle,  FredOrieli  i.  i^ity- 
n,^,^,  i5Jj),thc  Church  reauDiedbn  jurisdiction  atidevery- 
1.UU-  thing  was  placed  on  tbc  old  looting.  The  newly 
m^j^m  elected  and  still  insecure  Getnoa  king  at  iint  remained 
**'■■  neuira];  but  in  the  eutumn  of  1J15  the  current  of 
Lulfarrani^m  began  to  run  >0  slrongly  In  Denmark  as 
10  tbmtea  to  whirl  away  every  opposing  obstacle  Thia  novel 
and  disturbing  phcnon^cnon  was  /nainly  due  to  the  zeal  and 
eloquence  ol  tfae  ex-nionk  Hans  Tauten  and  hit  astodites,  or 
ditdfda,  Peder  Plad  and  Sadolin,  and,  in  the  autumn  oF  isifi, 
Tausen  was  oppoinled  one  ol  the  royal  chaplains.  The  tbret 
eosuiflg  yean  were  eapocially  favourable  for  the  Rcfoemation, 
•*  daring  that  lime  the  king  had  unlookod-foi  opportunities  far 
UKag  Lb*  vaonl  epiucful  tees  with  ncn  afiar  faa  own  bcai% 


3' 

aadMhetithewaaalMilMWi.  Hw Kfom^ka nnvnaent la 
Dnnark  was  imtha  pnnoted  by  Sckkswig-HcdWdn  Infloenu. 
Fnderick's  eldest  too  Duke  Cbfbtiin  had.  liace  I  j>7,  reiMed  M 
Hadenliv,  vh«  ha  collecled  rouad  him  Lutbcnn  teacher* 
from  Oeitnaa)',  and  made  hu  ooort  the  oenlit  of  the  prt^Mgaadt 
ol  Ihe  new  doclrinb  On  Ibe  otber  lutid,  tha  Odeue  Recm  ol 
the  Kthof  Augaat  iji7.whicfaput  both  cmfcukMUon  a  looting 
of  cqwality,  naiaised  unrepcaledi  and  n  long  as  it  renuined  in 
force.  Ihe  sfHiiluai  jurisdictioB  of  ihe  Ushopt,  and,  Conscqacnily, 
llieit  Butboiily  over  the  "  free  pieachen  "  (whose  unbitlon 
convulsed  ail  tfae  iaportint  towu  of  Denmark  and  aimed 
■I  lordbly  expelling  (he  Cathotic  priesls  Irani  their  cfaurchea) 
nmaiaed  valid,  (o  the  great  vexation  of  (he  reformers.  The 
Inevilable  occlctiaaiical  oiu  was  itill  further  postponed  \tj  ibt 

invuioo  ol  IJotwoy  (1531)  aid  tfae  ouibnak,  ia  isjj,  tt 
■—  /'3a*"oc"T1«Codiil'sWar;;(isM-j4).       ^ 


gnal-ncpbcw  of  Kinc  Chialian  I.,  whom  Lubeck  and  Wtr, 
her  alKct,  on  Ibe  death  ol  Prederict  I.,  raised  up  "**' 
againU  FRdnkk*!  lod  Chrbtian  111.  The  Catholic 
party  and  the  tower  oiden  generally  look  the  pan  oC  Counl 
Chrht^iber,  who  acted  Ifanughoul  a*  the  nominee  of  the  captiea 
Christian  II.,  while  tfae  Protestant  party,  aided  by  the  KolSteiB 
dubca  and  Custavus  Vasa  of  Sweden,  ilded  with  Chrittiin  lit. 
TIk  war  ended  with  (he  capture  <d  Copenhagea  by  the  forces  of 
Chrbtian  IlL,  on  the  39th  of  July  I  sjt,  and  (be  triumph  ol  to 
devoted  a  Lutheral  isabd  the  fate  ol  tfae  Roman  Ca(holiii 
Cbarcfa  in  Denmark,  tfao*^  evia  now  K  was  necessary  for  tfao 
victarisaB  Idng  to  pnmid  against  the  bUhi^  and  (heir  friends 
by  a  cn^  d'Asf.  engineered  1^  lib  Geeman  generals  t  he  Raolaans. 
TheBeccaBolrufieaactedlhUtbebbhops  should  lorfelttfaeir 
(■Bpotal  and  spbi(aal  .authority,  and  that  all  (heir  praperty 
should  be  tiantlerrcd  to  the  crown  for  the  good  of  the  ooowon- 
wealth.  Id  the  following  year  a  Church  oidfauuice,  hued  upon 
thocanoosof  Lullior,  Mdanchihon  and  Bugenhsgea,  was  drawn 
up,  nduidtted  to  Lulhtr  lor  hit  approval,  and  pnHnnlgaled  on 
the  isd  of  September  lu;.  On  the  Mme  day  tevea  "  niper- 
iDtendcDIs,"  including  TauMn  and  Sadolin,  all  of  wboni  bad 
wetlicd  teaknul;  lor  die  canie  of  the  Sefornution,  wtte 
coniccnted  m  pbce  o(  tbe  ddhmed  biihop*.  Tfae  pesilioB  o( 
the  niperintetideDt*  lad  of  the  relonned  church  generally  Was 
coudiducd  by  tbc  Ariido  ol  Ribein  1541,  and  ibe  constitudoB 
of  Ibe  Duulh  chuRJi  bas  pitctically  coniinued  Ihe  nsie  la  the 
pnteot  day  Bui  CatboUciBn  could  not  wboUy  or  i—ntdbldy 
be  didodged  by  Ibe  leaching  of  Lnlfarr.  It  bad  struck  deqt 
IdMs  Inta  the  IkiUu  and  fedfa^  of  the  peofde,  and  tiaoa  ol  iu 
■urdnl  wire  diitingiilshable  a  whole  eentuty  after  the  liionpta 
oftbelMoniMtiDa.  Catbolkisn  lingered  kngtMia  tfae  cMlwdnl 
ckaptera.  Uoo  wne  to  be  loand  nHD  of  abilily  ptoof  igaintt 
l^uen  or  Peder  Plad  and  quila  capabki 
thcaio — nen  like  Pari  Hdgesen,  lor 
indispBlably  tbegicalcsl  Danish  tfacalogian  ol  his  day. 

Though  the  Reformation  at  first  did  companthely  little  lor 
eduBttJoD,'  and  tfae  irfiok>pifiti«miliofDcnBwikwst  poor  and 
(oeble  ta  cenaequeaet  lot  U  but  •  gCMMiaa  *""'  eaa^^  ' 
viards.  the  cfaange  of  religion  «ii  of  UBdndabb.  it  uvorl 
temponiry,  benefit  to  the  atat*  fmm  (be  paiitical  -|  miii 

revenue  conacquent  upon  the  coafisatlan  of  the  iinpcrty  of  the 
Chuicfa  coold  not  Ml  to  inctesae  Iha  finaaicial  itafaility  of  the 
nionarcfay  In  particulae  the  tapfitttntn  nf  the  monaileriei 
bentCted  the  crown  in  ^90  wayi.  Tbe  old  diwcta  had,  indeed, 
litqucnUy  nmttted  the  elate  eonaideiable  finnndal  aid,  tantiuch 
ToluMaiy  assitlancB  was,  fmcn  lb*  batuic  of  Ihe  cate,  casual 
Mid  arUlniy.  Now,  bowenr,  tfaealate  lierivid  a  ft»d  and 
certain  icveauc  Iren  the  coohacalad  badai  aad  the  podKnion 
<  It  it  true  the  umveniiy  wai  esiabliihed  on  Ihegthol  September 
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CI  coDditct  ihe  idiDiiiiBtratioiL  The 
(fOH  revenue  ot  Ibe  BtjLt«  ifl  atinuted  to  kuw  rii^n  dmefotd. 
BoTore  Ibe  RcIorautioB  tbe  umiul  lemue  iram  Und  avenged 
40O/3DO  budieb  of  am;  litn  the  amfiacAtioiu  of  Chardi 
property  it  avenged  i,Kie,ooo  bmhelL  The  poBcpioQ  ot  ■ 
full  pane  materially  aaaistal  Ibe  Daniih  goveniinent  ia  iu 
domeatic  adminiatraiioa,  which  waa  indeed  epoch-makiDg,  It 
enabled  CbilttiaB  III.  to  pay  oS  hii  Ceioiao  menesatia 
immediately  after  the  Rli«i(nu  amp  d'Oal  of  1536.  It  eiiabkd 
biiD  to  prosecute  ibipbuilding  with  inch  energy  that,  by  1510, 
Ibe  royti  fleet  numbered  at  leail  thiny  veuds,  lAich  were 
largely  employed  u  a  muitime  police  in  the  pirate-faaunicd 
Baltic  and  North  Setu.  It  enabled  him  to  create  and 
Kimuunte  adequately  a  capable  oSdil  daw,  whidi  proved 
In  efficiency  under  the  ibricteit  mpetvidon,  and  ultimately 
produced  a  whole  seriei  of  great  slalesmen  and  admiiala  bke 
Johtn  Friis,  Peder  Ou,  Heriuf  TroUe  and  Pcder  Skram.    It  i> 

Denmark  the  hcgenooy  of  the  North  during  the 
2SJJJJ|^  latter  part  of  Chtiitian  Ill.'a  reign,  the  whole  reign 
mt  ol  Frederick  II.  and  the  first  twenty-live  yean  of  the 

OtMmm^  fdgn  of  Chriatian  IV.,  a  period  embracing,  roughly 
2JJ         »peaking,eightyyean(fS44-i6j«).   Within  thii  period 

Denmark  waa  indiiputably  the  leading  Scandinavian 
power  Wbile  Sweden,  even  alter  the  advent  of  Guitavui  Vaaa, 
waa  alill  of  but  amali  account  in  Europe,  Denmark  easily  held 
her  own  in  Germany  and  daewhere,  even  against  Gbarlei  V.,And 
was  inportint  enough,  in  155J,  to  nediate  a  peace  between  the 
emperor  and  5a:tony.  Twice  during  this  period  Dcnnutkand 
Swedea  mrasured  their  atrength  in  the  open  field,  on  the  first 
oceaaion  la  the '■  Scandinavian  Seven  Yean'  War"  dsfij-jo), 
on  the  second  in  the  "  Kalmar  Wat  "  (i6ii-ij),  and  on  both 
occasioni  Deonurk  prevailed,  though  the  temporary  advantage 
the  gained  was  more  than  neutralized  by  the  intense  feeling  of 
hottility  which  the  unnatural  wan,  betvetn  ihc  two  kindred 
|.(Dples  of  Scandinavia,  left  bchiod  Ihem.  Still,  the  fict  remains 
that,  for  a  time,  Denmark  wit  one  ol  the  gnat  powers  ol  Europe. 
Frederick  11.,  in  his  later  yean  {1S71-.JSS),  aspired  to  the 
doninloA  ol  all  Ihe  seaa  which  washed  the  Scnndinawin  coasts, 
and  before  he  died  he  was  able  to  enforce  the  rule  that  all  foreign 
shipsshooldstriketheirtopsoils  to  Danish  incn.of.war  aa  a  token 
of  hit  right  to  rule  the  northern  seas.  Favourable  polilical 
dranBStaoces  alao  contributed  to  this  gencml  adinowledgment 
of  Deaaafk'imatiliRicgnatneu.  The  power  of  the  Uansahad 
gonei  the  Dutch  were  enfeebled  by  their  contest  uith  Spain, 
Eoglaod'a  sea-power  was  yet  in  the  making;  %iain,  slill  the 
greatest  eS  Ihe  maritime  nations,  was  exhausting  her  resources 
in  Ihe  vain  eSon  to  conquer  the  Dutch.  Yet  more  even  ihan  to 
leliciiousdreumstancn,  Denmark  onrd  her  short-lived  greatness 
to  the  great  sutcimco  and  adminiittalon  whom  Ftrdeiick  II. 
tuccceded  in  gathering  about  bin.  Never  before,  since  the  age 
of  Margaret,  had  Denmark  been  so  well  governed,  never  before 
had  she  possessed  so  many  political  celebrities  nobly  emulous  for 

Frederick  11  waa  sicceedcd  by  his  ton  Christian  IV.  (April  4, 
~  ijSJ),  who  attained  bis  eaaj<vityan  the  i;th  of  AugtMt  iSQt,  at 
tbeigtofnoelcen.  'nieiealmMhichChriilianlV  was 
,  to  gOTMn  bad  uikdergone  great  changes  within  the  last 
Towards  the  south  the  boondaTfesof 
rtdunped.  Lcvenaaa  and 
ill  separated  Dennaik  frem  the  Empire. 
a  Dani^  lief,  In  tontndlslinc- 
Ikia  to  Hoblein,  which  owed  vatsaUg*  to  the  Empire. 
"  kingdom  "  uretcbed  as  fsr  as  Kolding  and  Skedborg,  when 
the  "duchy"  began;  and  this  duchy  since  Its  amalgamation 
with  Holstein  by  meau  of  a  common  Landlot,  and  npnially 
■incc  the  union  si  the  dual  duchy  with  the  kingdom  on  almost 
equal  terms  in  isu,  wti.  In  most  respects,  a  semi-independent 
(tale.  Denmark,  moreover,  like  Europe  in  general,  was,  politic- 
'  Miiod,     During  the  wbirie 


monarchy,  espedally  as 


ie  threshold  ol  a  1 


uise  ol  the  r6th  centDry  the  monarchical  form  of  gov«nunciil   , 
a  ui  every  large  country,  with  the  smgic  eictptton  of  Pobind, 
big  on  the  nuns  ol  feudalian.     The  gmt  powen  of  the  IcIC 
th  and  early  17th  centuries  were  to  be  the  ittong,  Ugfaly 


,   like   Frai 


Denmark  also  should 

lee  Ihe  guidance  o(  1  powerful 

itaie  ol  Sweden  wa)  develc4>inx    ; 

to  a  great  power  unoer  apparently  Identical  CDudltbns.      Yet, 

lile  Sweden  was  surely  ripening  into  Ihe  dominating  power  of 

iithem  Europe,  Denmark  bid  as  nrdy  entered  upon  a  period 

unintemipltd  and  apparently  inninble  decline.    What  wu    ' 

the  cause  of  this  anomaly  ?  Sometbingof  course  must  be  allowed 

for  the  snperiot  and  altogether  eittaordinary  genius  of  the  great    ' 

prince*  of  the  bouse  of  Vasa;  yet  the  causes  of  the  decline 

of  Denmark  lay  fur  deeper  than  this.    They  may  roughly  be 

siunmed  up  under  two  heads;  Ihe  inherent  vokness  of  aa 

cleclivB  monarchy,  and  the  absence  of  that  public  spirit  whici 

B  baaed  on  the  Intimate  alliance  of  ruler  and  ruled.     WUlit 

Cuslivus  Vasa  had  leaned  upon  Ihe  Swedish  peasantry,  in  other 

bulk  of  the  Swedish  nation,  which  wu  and 

continued  to  be  an  integral  part  o(  the  Swedish  body-politic, 

imark  and  reduced  them  to  polilical  iasfgnificance. 
m  the  king  who  benefited  by  this  blunder.  The 
thy  since  Ihedaysof  Margaret  had  continued  lobe 
e,  and  a  purely  elective  monarchy  at  that  suet  of 
evelopment  of  Europe  was  a  miichjevous  anonMly. 
the  Gist  place  that  Ihe  crewn  was  not  the  highest 
ilate,  but  was  subject  to  the  aristocnlic  Rigtraa^, 
or  ooundl  of  slate.  The  Ritmad  was  the  permanent  owner  of  Ibe 
realm  and  the  crown-lands;  the  king  was  only  theit  tentpOTTTy 
nor.  If  the  king  died  before  the  election  of  his 
the  Rii»oaif  stepped  into  ihe  king's  place.  Woreover, 
B  monarchy  Implied  that,  at  every  fresh  snceewion,  Ihe 
iahic  to  be  bound  by  a  new  Haanjfaaiiixt,  or  charter. 
Tbe  election  itself  might,  and  did,  become  a  mere  formality; 
but  the  condition  preceilenl  of  eleclion,  the  acceplancc  of 
the  charter,  invariably  lunitlng  Ihe  reyal  authority,  remained  a 
This  period  of  aristocratic  rule,  which  dales  practically 
acceasloD  ol  Frederick  I.  (i;i3).  and  lasted  for  nearly 
f  and  a  half,  is  known  in  Danish  hfsloiy  as  Aidjtatide, 
or  rule  of  the  nobles. 

the  roJer  of  Ihe  realm,  but  over  >  very 
large  poitionol  It  he  hod  but  a  slight  contioL  The  crown-lands 
and  most  of  the  towns  werr  under  his  immediate  juilsdictian, 
but  by  the  side  of  the  crown-lands  lay  Ihe  esutes  of  the  nobility, 
which  already  comprised  about  one-half  of  the  supececiat  area 
of  Denmark,  and  were  in  many  respects  independent  of  the  central 
government  both  as  regards  taistion  and  ■dmlntstntton.  In  ■ 
woid,  the  monarchy  had  to  share  its  dominion  ¥riih  thenobiliiy; 
and  the  Danish  nobibty  in  the  16th  century  was  one  of  Ihe  meat 
cacluslve  and  selAsh  aristocracies  in  Europe,  and  already  far 
advanced  in  decadence.  Hermetically  scaling  itself  from  any 
inlruuon  frcen  bdow.  it  deteriorated  by  close  and  constant  inter- 
maniage,  and  it  waa  already,  both  monlly  and  intellectually, 
below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Yet  this  very  aristo- 
cracy, ivbou  cbim  to  consideration  was  based  not  upon  lis  own 
achievemenls  but  upon  the  length  of  its  pedigrees,  insisted  upon 
an  ampUfication  of  its  privileges  which  endangered  theeconomicoL 
and  political  interests  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  The  time  was 
doseat  hand  whenaDanlshmagnate  was  to  demonstrate  that  be 
preferred  the  niler  ruin  of  his  country  lo  any  abatement  of  his 
own  personal  dignity. 

All  below  the  king  and  Ihe  nobility  were  generally  dasuficd 
together  as  "  subjects."  Of  these  lower  orden  the  clergy  stood 
firs!  in  the  social  scale.  As  a  s[tat{iua1  estate,  indeed,  it  had 
ceased  loeilstat  ihe  Refotmatlon,  though  still  represented  in  the 
Rifi't  ot  diet.  Since  then  loo  it  had  become  quite  demdied 
from  Ihe  nobility,  which  Mtentallonsly  desinsed  the  tefcfaieg 
pfofessiML  The  clergy  lecruiled  themselves  Iherelote  from 
the  clan  next  betow  them,  and  looked  more  and  more  ts  the 


9a*a    for    hdp  ud  pfoUdion   u  tbty  dreir  «put   from 
te  geauy,  vhn.  monovcr,  u  dkpeiaen  af  picroiuce,  liMi  no 

Tb*  biuSBKi  txd  not  yM  recovired  born  tbt  dliutet  ol 
"  Creteat  fcjdc  ":  but  while  the  tiTwna  lud  bocoBU  mon 
ktauiltrit  on  the  untn]  pmnr,  tbtjr  bad  at  ttat  aasu  timt  bcsn 
njoscdlnxn  duii  former  veuiioiuiubicction  ta  the  beal  mag- 
uua,  and  a»ld  make  tbrir  voicca  baud  la  the  Aifidaf,  vben 
iter  vvn  mu,  thonsb  Inadequately,  tepieuoud.  WltUn  the 
Eiute  of  Burseuc)  iucif,  too,  a  levelling  procos  bod  begun, 
tki  gU  Duinldpa]  palridau,  which  uaed  lo  loroi  tbe  coniiKtlng 
fak  bdncn  tfao  ioartaiai  and  the  nobiliiy.  had  disappnred, 
nd  a  fcEliiiK  of  common  civic  fdlowihip  tad  lalirn  it>  ptue, 
AH  lUi  tended  to  oilarge  [be  political  vlem  of  Ihc  burgcHes,  and 
■■  bM  iritlMBt  it!  iBflacnce  on  tbe  tntCR.  Ycl,  altci  ali,  the 
^^p«ct«  of  Ibe  burfeae*  depended  laainly  <■■  eeonomic  con- 
iSiamai  aad  Id  thb  napect  Ibere  wai  a  decided  bnimnamait, 
te  to  Ibe  fDcrcaaos  importance  of  noDey  and  eommene  all 
"  r  aa  tfac  ateady  dedine  of  tbe  Hanie  tows* 
!  Iiade  of  Denmaik-Nocway;  Nonray 
tMs  Hole  beiss  completely  merged  in  tbe  Duith  ilate, 
lad  nlcd  from  CopenbafeD.  Tboe  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
Alt  the  Daaiah  and  Notwe^aa  ncnbanti  at  tbe  end  e{  Ibe 
rttb  c^itBty  BoBiidied  fnwdingly,  deqilte  tbe  intiuBoo  and 
umntitiiMi  of  the  Dutch  and  tbe  dangen  to  neutral  lUpping 
sing  fran  the  fieqoent  wan  between  F.n[[l»ni4  Spain  and 
tke  Netberlaiwh. 

At  the  bouoin  oC  Ihs  social  laddtr  Itjr  Ibe  pOBnta,  wboie 
'•-•''•'—  bad  deddediy  detedocated.  Only  In  one  rapect  bad 
tkcy  beat  fi  ted  liy  tbe  pecaEar  coDditiou  of  Iho  iMb  ceotuty: 
Ike  me  in  tbe  pnc«of  corn  wiUiaut  any  cotRSponding  rile  in  tlw 
bad-tax  BBtt  bare  laigdy  inraeued  their  tnalerial  ptcoperily. 
Tel  tbe  nmliB  of  .peaaant-propijetan  bad  diminiibed,  wbUe 

bm  year  to  year  and  ereo  from  nmnib  to  mMth.  Tbey 
aii^ied  eqiedally  heavily  so  the  lo-caOcd  Uffdatmani,  who 
■ere  fcnnt  to  work  two  or  three  daya  a  week  in  the  dcdiesna 
talk.  TfaBiiKTeaaeotvilleiiageiBaraitydtptetiedtbepeuantrT. 
ud  widened  atill  further  the  breach  bMwcen  tbe  yeacaanij  and 
thegeatiy.  FoliUcaUyitiaiBsaqaeaaa mn dJuMiwu.  While 
I  tlwfree  and  energetic  peaaant  waa  a  salutary  power 
"  i  he  lerved  with  both  Bind  and  phni^  the 
to  Iha  level  of  a  bondmaa.  While 
veil  tepreaented  in  the  Smdiah 
I  they  aemetioei  dominated,  tbe 
politica]  righta  or  privilege*  wbat- 

Deiunark 
le.  Whereforaoch 
id  fluctualing,  thee  waa 
„^,^_    ..  variety  ol  developoient. 

■M.  lladi  depended  on  tbe  diaiacter  and  pcnoitality  of 

the  young  pcisee  who  bad  now  taken  lata  hii  handi 
tbi  lefaa  of  govemiaent,  aod  fsr  hiU  a  coitnry  waa  in  juida  the 
pUtfiuM*  of  the  natloft-  In  the  b^tfiiring  of  Ut  retgti  the  band 
gf  tbe  ymng  moivrdi,  who  waa  notUng  if  not  enewtk.  made 
iodf  felt  ia  every  directioB.  Tbe  barboon  of  Copenhagen, 
EisBOtc  and  otber  town 
alnliihed  and  many 

lingCbfi  . 

aof tbeaadentcityofOilo.  VihoiB atteiapla 
nc  trad*  and  indiiitry  by  aboliiUng  Uk 
a  of  tbe  HamcMic  tons,  bypraootiBg 
a  of  sUlful  lai  wtO-t^^  DutiA  ttaderi 


J  DP  tb*  rich  libaie*  of  the  Antic  leas, 
2nd  by  ffatilialBng  joint-stock  cbarteicd  compaalei  Iwlli  in  the 
East  and  tbe  West  Indisa.  Cepenbaceo  eq>edally  benefited  by 
ChriatiaiilV.'acDmnienial  policy.  He  oilarged  aod  embeUithed 
it,  sad  pnirided  It  with  new  haifaoun  Mid  fortiGcatioDs:  la  aiiort , 


did  lis  beat  to  make  it  the  wmtby  capital  of  a  great  eni^ie. 
But  It  was  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  that  the  royal 
influenci  was  ratat  perceptible.  Unlike  Sweden,  Denmark  bad 
remained  outside  Ibe  great  rellgioui-political  movemenis  which 
were  the  outcome  of  tbe  Catholic  reaction;  and  the  peculiarity 
of  her  position  made  her  ralber  hostile  than  friccdly  to  the  other 
Protestant  states.  Tbe  poSKSSion  of  the  Sound  enabled  he  to 
doie  the  Baltic  against  the  Weatetn  pcwets;  the  possession  of 
Norway  carried  along  with  it  the  control  ol  the  rich  fisheries 
which  were  Danish  loonopolles,  and  therefore  a  source  of  iriila- 
cion  to  England  and  HolliDd.  Denmari:,  moreover,  was  above 
all  things  a  Scandinaviaa  power.    While  the  teiiitoriil  expansion 

had  not  only  attained,  but  even  exceeded,  her  natural  limits. 
Aggrandlaement  southwards,  at  tbe  eipcoK  of  the  Cnman 
empire,  was  becoming  every  year  more  dUGcull;  and  in  every 
other  direction  the  had  nothing  more  to  gain.  Nay,  more, 
Denmark'tposaKtionof  the  Scanian  provinces  deprived  Sweden 
ol  her  proper  geographical  frontlen.  Dearly  it  wu  Denmark's 
wtecsl  policy  to  seek  a  dose  alliance  with  Sweden  in  their  common 
iateteit*,  uid  after  the  andusion  of  tbe  "  Kalmor  War  "  the 
two  couBirtes  did  remain  at  peace  for  the  next  tbirty^ne  years. 
But  the  antagonistic  intereatt  ol  the  two  countries  in  Germany 
during  the  Thlny  Years'  War  predpilDted  a  fourth  contest 
between  them  (1643-45),  in  which  Denmark  irould  have  been 
uUerlyruInedbut  lor  the  heroism  ol  King  Christian  IV.  and  his 
command  of  the  sea  during  the  crisis  of  (be  struggle.  Even  so, 
by  the  peace  of  Brj^sebro  (Febmaiy  a,  1645) 
Denmark  surrendered  the  Islands  of  Oeael  and  (jotland  £^^  ^ 
and  tbe  provinces  of  Jcmteland  and  Ilcr}edal  (in  tnifvtf^ 
Norway)  defiidtivdy,  and  Hatlnnd  lot  thirty  yean. 
The  Ireedom  from  the  Sound  ti^  was  by  the  sune  treaty  also 

The  peace  of  BrtSmsehm  was  the  Brstof  the  long  setle* 
of  treaties,  extending  down  to  our  own  days,  which  mark  the 
progressive  shrinkage  t<  Danish  territory  into  en  irtedudMe 
mioimum.  Sweden's  appropriation  of  Danish  soil  had  begun, 
and  at  tbe  some  time  Denmark's  power  of  routing  (he  encroach' 
ments  ol  Sweden  was  correspondingly  reduced.  The  Danish 
national  ddU.  too.  bad  risco  eooimously,  whae  the  sources  ol 
future  income  and  consequent  recuperation  bad  diminished 

□f  fiiSmaebro  and  Ktistianopd  (by  tbe  latter  treaty 
very  coraiderable  aiDCCSsioni  were  made  to  the  Dutch)  bad  sunk 
froa  400,000  to  140,000  til-doUirs.  The  political  influence  of 
the  crown,  mottsver.  had  inevitably  been  weakened,  and  the 
conduct  of  foteign  affairs  passed  from  the  banda  of  the  king 
into  (be  hands  ol  the  SictraaJ,  On  the  accession 
ol  Frederick  111.  (164S-1670)  moreover,  the  atteady  Sl!i!JS 
diminished  royal  prerogative  waa  still  further  ctirtaJed  raw 
,^y  the  Haamlfatilami.  or  charter,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  sIgrL  Fear  and  hatred  of  Sweden,  and  Ibe  neves 
sbOHlDned  hope  of  recovering  the  lost  province,  aolmaled  king 
and  people  alike;  but  It  was  Denmark's  crowiilng  mlafonuDe 
that  she  poaussed  at  tfiis  difficult  crisis  no  statesman  of  the  fint 
rank,  no  one  even  approiimately  oomparable  with  su^  com- 
pethon  as  Charlts  X.  of  Sweden  ce  the  "  Crest  Elector " 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reigo  Frederick  III.  was  resolved  upon  a  rupture  at  the 
fint  convenient  opportunity,  while  the  nation  wis,  if  poiaihle, 
men  bdlioose  than  the  king.  The  apparently  huBperabls 
tdties  of  Sweden  in  I>oland  waa  the  leatber  that  turned  tbe 
scale:ontheistof  June  |6S7,  Frederick  m.  signed  the  maiufeato 
Jtistifying  a  war  which  was  never  formally  declared  and  brou^t 
Dennark  to  the  very  verge  of  min.  The  eatraordlaary  details 
of  this  dramatic  struggle  will  be  found  ebewbere  <see  FkEDUicz 
HI.,  Ung  of  Denmark,  and  Chaklcs  X.,  king  of  Sweden); 
suffice  It  to  say  that  by  the  peace  of  Roskilde  _^^ 
(Febnny  >6,  ifisS),  Denmark  consented  to  cede  the  ^Tiiwl 
tbrctf  Scanian  provinces,  the  Island  oT  Bombolm  and  Ma& 
the  Norwegian  provinces  of  Ba^u  and  Trondbjem; 
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nsMl*,  even  wben  cuiyLBf  (oragD  ■Md),  bom  all  l 
terrible  IvtK*  were  tomtwhat  nukvcd  by  ikf 
ticaly  of  CopntugcD  (May  17.  lUo)  coDcluded  by  ibe  SwedHli 
Ttgtaty  niUi  Fnderick  Ul.  iltci  llic  liilure  ot  Chuks  X.) 
lecond  w  igainit  Deomu-k.  a  tiilure  chicBy  OKing  lo  Ihc 
beroic  dctnux  ol  Lhc  Dmufa  capital  (ibjEk'Ao).  By  (hii  uuly 
Tyy^  ,f    Sweden  gave  back  the  province  ot  Troodh  jem  and  Ui« 


Anyhow,  It  confinDcd  ibe  u 
On  ihe  oLhei  bind,  il  Dcnnui 


rkatedDii  .   ... 

:  o(  the  ubliialiens  of  the  ueaiy  of  RotUlde. 
the  peace  ol  Copenhagen  cane  ai  a  wricont 


leiged  from  the  «iu  with 
le  bad  at  the  »ame  time 
ie  Honh  to  bcr  Scandi- 


Uciily  luirei 
DtvUn  rival. 

But  Ibe  war  juat  tanninaled  had  impoctui  political  couf- 
queocea,  wbicb  tae  to  culminate  in  one  sf  Um  noM  csiioiu  and 
ttnwtkmj  i^temting  Rvolutiou  of  modern  hitiory.  Jntbefinl 
mtmaiOr  place.  it  marks  tbe  termination  of  the  AJdnatUi,  « 
"«••■  rule  of  the  nobility.  By  tieir  oowarfice,  bcapaciiy, 
?Jr*  rgotiun  aiut  treachery  during  the  criala  of  the  ttrugfie, 
the  Daniih  aiiaiooaey  had  juitly  forfeited  ibc  rbpect 
of  every  other  dua  of  the  conuniinity,  and  eraoted  from  the 
vai  hciidaily  discicdited.  On  the  other  band,  Copenhagen, 
ptxtuiify  eonacious  of  her  inlrinaic  importance  and  of  ha  ineatim- 


ablesei 


10  the  o 


by  her  conatancy,  now  openly  claimed  lo  have  a  voice  ia  public 
aflairi  Still  higher  had  riien  the  influence  of  the  cfdml  The 
courage  and  mource  displayed  by  Frederick  Ul-  in  tke  eitremity 
of  the  national  danger  had  waa  for  "  the  lean  eipazurvB  ol 
mocarcha  "  an  eiltaordiuary  popularity, 

Od  the  loih  ol  September  16O0,  the  Xijjdiif.  irhicb  mi  to 
repair  the  ravagca  of  the  war  and  provide  for  the  futnrei  vai 
opened  tith  great  ceremony  in  the  Eiddtrtaal  of  the  ottla 
of  Copenhagen.  The  ^t  bill  laid  before  the  Eatatts  by  the 
govoDineDC  wa«  to  ImpoK  an  eiciie  lai  on  the  priacipal  articlei 
of  conaumption,  together  with  Hjbudiary  taaea  on  cattle,  poultry, 
Ac,  In  return  for  which  the  abolition  of  all  (he  old  direct  taaes 
was  promised.  "The  nobility  at  tint  claimed  exemption  from 
taxation  aliogetha,  while  the  clergy  and  burgeiaei  iiuintd  upon 
an  abaolute  eqtudiiy  ol  taxation.  There  were  iharp  etuoanten 
bctwDen  tbe  proidenta  of  the  contending  oiden.  bin  the  paction 
«l  the  Lower  Caiatci  was  consideraUy  prejudged  by  tbcdisaen- 
•ioDS  of  i1>  various  sections.  Thus  the  pri\-ilegcs  ol  the  biibopa 
and  of  Copoilugen  profoundly  iniiated  the  lower  clercy  and 
Ibe  uDpiivileged  toKns,  and  made  a  tordial  uadcnunding 
impouible,  till  Hans  Svane,  bishop  of  Copeabafen,  and  Hana 
NsowD  the  biugomattcr,  who  now  openly  came  foriratd  at  the 
leader  al  the  rdonn  movement,  propoied  that  the  privilcga 
which  divided  llw  KHMiabJe  Eatatei  ihould  be  abolUied.  In^ 
acoordance  with  thii  pTOponl.  the  two  Lower  EsUies.  on  tbe 
16th  of  Scpmnber.  lubacribed  *  nenoranduiD  addreAed  u  tbc 
Kiimad,  declaring  tbeii  wiUiasneN  to  renouDce  thcic  privilega, 
imvided  the  nobility  did  the  laoe;  which  wu  taoianuuDt  to  a 
dedaralioB  that  the  whole  ol  the  clergy  and  burgssci  had  made 
comman  cause  agaioM  tbc  nobility.  Tbe  opposition  lo  fonned 
took  the  name  of  tbe  "  Conjoined  Estato."  The  proCDtatian 
of  tbe  mimarial  provoked  an  outbuiti  ol  bdignalion.  But  the 
nobiUty  von  perceived  the  necesiiiy  of  complete  lurrender. 
Oa  tbe  jolh  of  Seplembet  the  First  Eitale  abaodoDed  ila  former 
Mandpoint  and  renounced  in  priviktei,  with  one  unhnpoitaM 

-  Thi  itrog^  DOW  leemed  to  be  aided,  and  the  finaodal 
questka  having  llw  been  Kttled,  tbe  khic.  had  he  bctm  «> 
minded,  might  luwe  ■'■«"■"»'<  tbe  Eitatei.  But  the  ttfll  more  ' 
imponut  queation  of  telom  wai  mv  nlted.  On  the  iTth  uf 
September  th*  bnrgenet  iitndnced  a  bin  ptoporing  a  new 
(onstilutiol^  wUch  wii  to  iBdudt  local  Mll-foveniinent  in  the 
towaa,  the  aboUlim  of  aerfdom.  and  the  foraialiMi  of  ■  national 
array.     It  fell  to  the  ground  for  want  of  adequate 


ffttSTOKf 

kni  ind  Ui  cttftdenloi  wkich  phnd  iH  ScboDte  ik  oodtivl 
of  tbe  ciovn  11  ngudi  Uanien,  lod  Dtonlcd  loi  kIUbs  and 
kiting  Ibcn  l«  tbe  UgbcM  btdda,  wai  accepted  by  the  Batata 
of  buigCMei.  The  liinificaBce  of  ihii  ordinance  by  in  tbe  £acl 
that  k  ibatHtad  the  ptinlefid  pontioa  ol  the  nobility,  by 
aholishmf  the  exduiive  li^I  lo  the  poBOiioa  of  fie^  'What 
heppcDcd  next  is  not  quite  clear.  Our  loiuctl  fail  ua,  and  >rc  arc 
al  the  mercy  of  doubtful  runioan  and  moR  or  lea  tureliabte 
aoecdoteL  Wehaveavisoaofiotrigoa.myiIciiouiCDDlerai«, 
threats  and  bribery,  dhnly  discnnibk  ibrough  a  shilling  mirage 
of  inditlon. 

The  Gnl  ^1  of  11^  il  *  letter,  dated  tbe  >3rd  of  Septenbcf. 
from  Fitdeikk  HI.  to  Svue  ind  NinieB.  aglhatiting  Ibca  to 
communicat*  tbc  imngemccu  abtsdy  made  la  nliable  loeD, 
asd  act  quickly,  as  "  il  Ihe  otben  piln  time  they  may  panibly 
gahi  more."  Ttic  first  Ucp  waa  to  make  sure  of  Ihc  city  tiain- 
bandt:  of  the  garrison  of  Copsihacci  tbe  king  had  DO  dovbt. 
llic  headq«artaB  of  Ibe  conspiialom  wu  tbc  bisbop's  palaic 
near  Fir  Frm  cbnrcb,  between  which  and  tbe  court  Bkaaaga 
wet*  passing  ODBtioually,  aad  where  tbe  doCQEDtnl  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Conjoiaed  Eitata  took  its  final  ikape.  On  the  Sih  of 
Ociober  the  two  bargoBailas,  Ham  NiOMS  and  KriKofiei 
Hinsrn.  proposed  thai  the  realm  ol  Dennirii  sboaU  be  made 
over  to  the  king  as  a  hcBdilary  kingdom,  witbout  prqudice  to 
iheprivileteaof  the  Eatalas ;  wbtnopon  Ibey  proceeded  lo  Brews'a 
Hall,  and  informed  Iha  Eilale  of  burgeti  tbse  asBembled 
ol  what  bad  been  done.  A  fiery  cnlioa  frcen  Nansen  dissolved 
some  fccUe  opposition ;  aod  limullaneoDsly  Bishop  Svane 
taniedihecIa^akDf  wilfabim.  TbeKKalted"  Insiruaient. ' 
now  tfgned  by  ihe  LoM  Emtci,  oSeltd  Ibe  realm  10  the  king 
and  his  bouse  aaa  hotdhary  moonchy,  by  way  of  ihanfc^Cering 
mainly  for  his  coatageous  detivsasce  of  ihe  kT 
the  war;  and  tbe  Sitirtad  and  the  n 
notify  the  resolu  ' 


benefit  nf  ihe  suie. 

the  lolh  of  October  a  deputation  ficoi  the  clergy  ar 
[Hoceedcd  to  the  Council  Home  where  the  Xiittmai  woe  oc- 
llbeiBting,  lo  donand  an  aniwct  to  their  ptopositians.    After 
the  arisiocniic  JUoi  rejecud  tbe  "  lutnt- 


itdaabledion 
loacd.  powder 
in-bwids.  who 


tbc  guards  in  the  siitets  and  on  the  rtunputi  w( 
tbc  following  mottung  Ibe  gates  of  the  dty  were 

were  bidda  ID  be  In  leadmeM  when  tbe  alarm  beu  otiea  toem. 
ud  cavalry  was  mailed  on  tbc  environs  of  the  city.  Tbe  lane 
afiBuun  Ibe  king  lent  a  nmngr  to  the  Ritraei  urging  tbcm 
10  declare  ibca  viewi  quickly,  u  be  codd  no  longs  bidd  hftmrW 
*bit  might  bippen.  After  a  kctale  ulempt 
e  the  Racd  gave  «iy.  On  the  ijih  it  October 
dedimlkiD  u  Ihe  eflecl  that  II  aasodaied  iiHlf 
■till  wilh  Ibe  Lower  Estalei  in  tbe  making  01S  of  tfa<  kingdom. 


■ujot 


day  tbe  king  rtcdved  tbe  aSdal  comnmiri- 
catioB  of  ihis  declaration  and  the  congiBliiUtion  of  tbe  burgo- 
maaten.  Tlius  tbe  uciettt  coustitulioD  wu  traniloTtDed-,  end 
Denmark  became  a  Donarcby  hoedHary  in  Fitdciick  m.  ud 
his  poMerity. 

Bm  altbon^  beredltiry  wvcrcignly  hid  been  (Btndnced.  the 
Uwi  of  Ibe  lead  bad  not  bees  ibohshid.  Tlie  mooarch  waa 
qwcifically  now  a  lovBtelgn  o«c^lo^d.  bu  be  had  not  be^ 
abaolvnl  from  his  obK^tloni  toward*  his  nibject*.    HeiedtUi]r 

■tDl  lem  shaohitiBra.  Oa  the  cODinty,  the  magnificmi  gift  of 
tbe  Dani^  nation  to  Frederick  UL  was  made  under  expreia 
condiiioos.  The  "  InstrumeW "  drawn  tip  by  tbe  towo- 
EsUtes  Implied  tbe  nleUlon  of  all  their  rigbu:  and  Ibe  king, 
in  accepting  tbe  gift  o(  a  hereditary  ciown,  did  not  repudi- 
ate Ihe  impUed  inviolability,  of  tbs  pilvtlecn  ci  the  doania. 


CARomtdy  mentUng  bad  bWB  kit  id  ngw,  Ail  it  wu 
■  n*j  Battel  [or  oltn-nyiUsti  Vkt  Svwio  uid  Nuaai  to 
(nc  ibe    privilctci  ol  the  Siutti,  ud  even  the  EsUld 


nd,  Pieden 


On  tke  i4tli  of  October 
IkIki  to  orssDiie  tbt  new  eavenmittit.    The  discuisign  tuTDcd 
■islTBpcmtwopoioti,  (t)whctlicr>iKiroithof  bomigc  iboulil 
W  Bbn  to  tbe  kins,  uid  (>)  nbst  ma  to  be  done  with  tbt 
Stnifmtilming  oi  royal  <butcr.    71w  first  point  mi  ipndily 
tulolia  tbea£iiIiBtivc,uid,  utothcietoDdjLwuultunatilr 
*adcd  that  tbe  king  ihould  be  nleued  from  his  oath  ud  T 
Am^B  reCumed  to  hia;  but  a  rider  was  added  auggeiEiDg  tl 
kc  ibonfcl,  Bt  the  unK  lime.  pnnndgBte  >  ReceB  providing 
ks  swB  u>d  his  pcople'i  welhre.    Tbus  Frederick  IIL  wu  not 
Ui  ibiDlutclT  lus  own  muter;  for  the  pnndiion  regarding 
tram,  or  new  eonititntion,  tbowed  pbiidjr  enough  that  luch 
itmttJtnlioa  was  cipccted.  uid,  once  fruted,  would  of 
ten  fasited  the  royd  pootr. 

it  ttrm  only  muined  to  ciccute  tbe  molutiona  of  the  com- 
iitla.    On  the  1 7th  of  October  the  charter,  which  tbe  king  had 
mn  to  obm-ve  twelve  yean  before,  wu  solemnly  banded ' 
IB  Mm  al  the  palace.  Frederick  111.  thereupon  promiaiiig  to 
■  1  CbisUza  king  to  the  Ulilfaclion  of  all  (be  Estates  ol 
lala.    On  the  following  day  the  king,  seated  on  the  topmut 
itrf»  otf  a  lefty  tribune  Eurmounled  by  1  baldaquin,  erected  [r 
^jitt  of  the  principal  square  ol  Copenhagen,  received  the  public 
baigeof  his  subjects  of  all  raiiJcs,in  the  presence  of  an  immmsi 
Qsajgne.  on  which  occasion  he  again  promised  to  rule  "  n  1 
Onttita  hereditary  king  and  gradous  master,"  and, "  as  soon  a 
fnwblt.  to  prepare  and  set  up  "  such  a  conslilulion  as  shouli 
moat  to  hts  subjects  a  Christian  and  indulgent  sway.    Tin 
ortvotiy  CDiKladed  with  a  grand  banquet  at  the  palace.    ATte 
iiacETlhe  queen  and  the  clergy  wiLhdrew;  but  the  king  remained 
Jit  iliddetil  now  occurred  which  made  a  slronx  impression  on  al 
pnarat.    With  a  brimming  beaker  i: 

.  together  in  a  low  voice  for  lome  time,  till  the 
ccumbing  to  the  influence  of  hii  potations, 
'iiabted  liu  way  to  his  carriage  with  the  aasislance  of  some  of 
tl  dvic  colleague*.  Whether  Nansen,  intoxicated  by  vine 
ud  [he  mr>l  favour,  consented  on  this  occasion  to  SLcrifice  tbe 
;ii>ilecec  ot  bis  order  and  his  city,  it  is  impossible  to  uy:  but 
J  it  significant  that,  from  henceforth,  we  hear  no  more  of  tbe 
trco*  which  the  more  Liberal  of  the  leaden  ol  the  lower 
icdtn  bad  hoped  for  when  Ihey  released  Frederick  III.  Irooi 
i^  oMigaiioiis  of  tbe  charter. 

We  oio  foQow  pretty  plainly  the  iCages  ol  the  progtc^u  ixta 
( l^aulxd  to  an  absolute  monarchy.  By  an  ul  dated  Ibe  lolb 
^^^^  of  January  iMi,  entitled  "  InstniDieiit.  ot  pragmatic 
■Maf  sanction,"  of  \ut  Ljng'i  heredituy  right  to  Ibe  king- 
"iMo  dams  ol  Denmark  and  Norway.  It  Kit  declared  that 
"*■  all  the  prerogatives  of  majesty,  and  "  all  regalia  as  an 

ibtalate  sovereign  lord,"  had  been  mode  over  to  the  king.  Tet. 
eves  alter  tbe  issue  ot  tbe  "  Instrument,"  there  was  nothing, 
aoctlr  speaking,  to  prevent  Frederick  III.  from  voIuDtaiUy 
QBCeding  to  bU  subjects  some  share  in  the  administration, 
I'idartunately  the  king  wu  benl  upon  stil]  further  emphasising 
Ik  plenitude  of  bis  power.  Al  Copenhagen  his  advisen  sere 
hay  framing  dcafu  of  a  Lti  Xiiia  Ptrptliu;  and  the  one 
•hicb  finally  won  the  royal  (svoui  was  tbe  [amoua  KoHieIn,  01 

This  document  was  In  every  way  unique.  In  tbe  first  place 
a  ■  rrouukable  for  its  literary  eicellence.  Compared  with  the 
hibanMM  okacatoDic  jargon  of  the  contemporary  official  langusge 
it  shines  forth  as  a  matierpiece  of  pure,  pilby  and  original 
Danish.  Siill  more  remarkable  are  the  lone  and  tenor  o[  ihis 
iDyallaw.  Tbe  /Cgnftin  has  the  highly  dubious  honour  ol  being 
lie  OD*  written  law  in  (he  civiUaed  world  whitb  fearlessly  carries 
•«t  abaoloiiim  10  the  lut  conscquenco.  Tbe  monarchy  is  de- 
dwed  to  ow  its  origin  to  tbe  surrender  ol  the  supreme  authority 


biity  of  the  n 


D  and  of  the  Chris 


b  accoiding  to  Ibe 


(eotthcgMwtetHidf. 

s binding upoBihekiog.  IkeaupfODC 
Uiseipienljst 
ment  h<  BSCCDdi 
him  of  r%bt.  Uoteovet, 
guilty  of  Iht^majeM  whomsoever  shall  in  any 
way  usurp  ot  Infringe  the  king's  absolute  authority.  In  the 
fotlowiog  rdgn  tbe  ultra-rayalists  went  further  stUI.  In  tbdr 
eyes  Ibe  king  wa  ool  nrndy  auiocratic,  but  sacrvsanct.  Thus 
before  tlit  anointing  of  Chrhtian  V.  on  the  7th  d  June  1671,  a 
ceremony  by  way  of  symboliBog  the  new  autooat'i  hnmlde 
BobmlssiDa  to  the  Almijjily,  the  officiating  bisbop  of  Zealand 
delivered  an  otalion  in  which  he  dcdaced  that  tbe  kuig  >aa  God's 
iBuaediate  otitioii.  His  victgemii  on  earth,  and  thai  it  was  the 
boimden  duty  of  all  good  subjects  to  serve  and  bonom-  the 
celestial  majesty  as  represented  by  Ihe  king's  terrestrlsl  majesty. 
The  Ko*g(bf  is  dated  and  subscribed  tbe  r4ih  ol  NoTembtr 
iMj,  but  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  only  two  initiated  penons 
knowing  ol  its  eaisttnce  until  alter  the  death  of  r'rederick  IIL. 
one  ol  them  being  Kriatofler  Gabel,  Ihe  king's  chief  intermodiary 
during  tbe  revolution,  and  Ihe  other  tbe  author  and  cwtodian 
ol  the  Kmplot-  Secretary  Peder  Schumacher,  belter  known  as 
Grtflenf  eldtl  It  is  significant  that  both  these  confideDtial  agents 
were  plebeians- 

The  revolotton  of  i6io  wss  certainly  beoeGcial  to  Norway. 
With  the  disappearance  of  liK  Rigfaad,  which,  aa  representing 
tbe  Danish  crown,  had  hitherto  eaerrised  soverdgoty  EAtda  mf 
over  both  kingdoms,  Norway  ceased  to  be  a  subjecl  tOt  ny^h- 
principality.  Tbe  sovereign  hereditary  king  stood  in  u««  •# 
exactly  the  same  relations  to  both  kingdoms;  and  "**• 
thus,  constitutionally,  Norway  was  placed  on  an  equality  with 
Denmark,  united  with  but  not  subordmate  to  it.  It  Is  clear 
that  tbe  majority  of  the  Norwegian  people  hoped  thai  the 
revolution  would  ^ve  them  an  administration  independent 
ol  the  Daiush  government;  but  these  eipectationa  were  not 
realised.  Tdl  the  cessation  ol  the  Union  in  rSi^,  Capenhagen 
continued  to  be  the  headquarle rs  ol  Ihe  JJorwegian  adminlilra- 
tion;  both  kingdoms  had  common  departments  of  stale;  and 
the  common  chancery  continued  to  be  calW  Ihe  Danish  chancery. 
On  tbe  other  hand  the  condition  of  Norny  its9  now  greatly 
improved.  In  January  iMi  a  land  commissiDD  irat  tppoinled 
to  investigate  the  financial  and  economicit  conditions  o(  the 
kingdotns.  the  fiefs  were  transformed  into  counlies.  Ihe  nobles 
were  deprived  ol  their  immumty  from  tantion.  and  In  July 
r£6]  tbe  Norwegian  towns  received  special  privileges,  including 
the  monopoly  of  Ihc  lucrative  timber  trade. 

The  Enmuldi,  01  absolute  monarchy,  also  dtstinclly  benefited 
tlie  whole  Danish  state  by  materially  incteulng  its  reserve  ol 
native  talent.  Its  immeihale  consequence  was  to  ibrow  open 
every  state  appolnlmenl  to  the  middle  classes,  and  the  middle 


of  that  penod.  with  very  lew  esc 
;1  and  the  energy  ot  the  nation 

quality  nourished  and  itimulsled  Ihe  1 
in  and  progress  were  Ihe  watchwo 
tncd  ai  11  Denmark  were  about 

fotnier  posiiioa  as  a  grcal  power     This  was 


hied  th 


ig  tbe  bnef  hi 


Cneenlck 

the  chance  of  playing  once  more  a  leading  part  in  Inter- 

onal  politics.    Bui  Criffenfcldl's  difficulties,  always  serious, 

!  increased  by  Ihe  iniiabJIiy  ol  the  European  situation, 

depending  at  it  did  on  tbe  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.    Resolved  lo 

cnnquet  the  Netherlands,  the  French  king  proceeded,  first  of  all, 

to  Isdale  her  by  dissaving  the  Triple  Alliance.    (See  SneOEM 

and  GurTEKruoi  I     In  April  i6;i  a  treaty  was  concluded 

twcenFranceand  Sweden,  on  condition  Ihal  France  should  not 

Sweden.  This  irealy  showed  that  Sweden  weighed  more  in 
the  Ficnih  balances  than  Denmark.  In  June  1671  a  French 
y  invaded  the  Netherlands:  whereupon  Ihe  elector  ol 
ndenburg  contracied  an  alliance  with  tbe  emperor  Leopold, 
'hicb  Denmark  was  invited  loaccede;  almost  simultaneously 
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Oe  Stttca-Cacnl  tMsu  to  Bcaotlita  Ik  I  Riwwd  of  Ibemzntly 
aplnd  Duw-DBieh  •i''»~— 
-      ■  ~       a  il  ms  u  diEBoilt  for  Denauik  Id 

.  -imnce  mmkl  lubonliiutc  her  to 

lOS  with  the  Nctheiluidi  VDOM  eipaw 

m  atttdc  from  Smcdui.    The  FrtoafSwiOiak 

CO  left  CdSenlddt  no  cbokc  bnt  to  uxxde  to  tlie 


Netlwl 


MilddUutbtb 


ihby 


^viac  mn  Baduc  pitpoDdCrance  to  Enclmd  ud  SHedca.  Bal 
Oeimirk'*  cxpnioKe  of  Dutch  pfimiBci  in  the  put  mt  not 
BUiuiJDt;  M,  Khik  DCfDluliBg  at  the  Hague  for  i  ttotBil  a{ 
the  Dvtch  ellUim,  he  at  tlw  uma  time  fdt  hli  «VM  Stockboln 
tomnbacomnadaltRatywithSmdeo.  Hb  Swedbb  Bunloa 
proved  abottive,  but,  a>  he  hadulidpated,  il  (Oeclualljr  acceler- 
ated the  ugalialiaBa  at  the  Uafue,  and  frighlenrd  the  Dutch 

iota  unwantal  libcnlity.    In  May  1G7]  a  tiealy    '   "' 

tf|Md  by  the  tmbauador  of  tbe  Slates-Gescn]  ■ 

whenby  the  NetherUadi  pledged 

liife  Mbiidk)  in  letuiB  for  the 

twcaty  wanhipa,  which  were  to  bi  fadd 

Unked  PnrriDcea  wen  attacked  by  aaotbci  enuiiy  boide* 

FtuKt.    Tliiu,  very  deiurouily,  Griflenfeldl  had  taccwded  In 

pjnini  hii  lubildia  without  aaoifidng  hii  ueutiality. 

tUi  oeil  move  *a*  to  attempt  to  detach  Sweden  from  Fnnoe; 
but.  Sweden  ihowiag  not  tbe  tUihleit  Indlnalion  foe  a  rtpfretit- 
mtnl,  DeDiuaik  wu  compelled  to  accede  to  tbe  antl-Frencb 
league,  which  ibe  did  by  the  treaty  a(  Copenhagen,  of  Januaiy 
tlS;4,  Ibcreby  engaging  to  place  an  anny  ol  10.000  in  :he  field 
when  Tequired;  but  here  again  GriScnfcldt  aafe^uarded  hinuclf 
to  nme  extent  by  itiiMikliiig  that  thit  pnvison  wa>  not  to  be 
Vpcrative  till  the  •Uirt  weie  lUackul  by  a  (mb  enemy.  When, 
in  December  1674,  a  Swediiii  army  invaded  Pruulao  Poraeniua, 
Deaatatk  wii  bound  to  intervene  ai  a  belligerent,  but  GriBee- 
Mdt  eadeavouied  to  poalpone  Ihii  inteivccliao  u  long  u 
poaiiblel  and  Swcdcn'i  anjuety  tfl  avoid  hoatilitiei  with  her 
vnitbcm  ndgbboui  materially  *«i"iw<  him^lo  postpone  the  evil 
day.  He  only  wanted  to  gain  time,  and  be  gained  it.  To  the  lau 
he  endeavound  to  avoid  1  rupture  with  France  even  if  he  broke 
>ilh  Sweden;  but  he  could  not  mtrain  for  ever  the  tooliih 
fanpetuoeity  of  bii  own  foverelgn,  Cbmiian  V.,  and  bit  lall  in 
the  beginning  of  1676  sot  only,  aa  be  bad  foraeen,  bvolved 
Oeamaik  In  an  unprofitable  war,  but,  la  hi>  friend  and  diidplc, 
Jena  Joel,  wcU  observed,  relegated  her  henceforth  to  the  humiUat- 
ing  poaltiDn  al  an  international  cstiplw.  Thus  al  the  peace  of 
Fontaioeblean  (Sepiembet  ],  i6;g)  Denmark,  which  had  borne 
tbe  brunt  of  tbe  struggle  m  the  Baltic,  waa  compelled  by  the 
loeioiiUe  French  king  to  make  full  lettituiion  to  Sweden,  the 
treaty  between  the  two  Dotthem  powers  being  ngned  at  Luad 
in  the  16th  of  September.     Freely  had  she  spent  her  blood  aid 


gefnioth 


lu  Denmark  had  beeii  ucriGced 
weden;  fortynlne  years  later  she 
Df  Hanover  and  Prussia  by  the 
licb  ended  the  Northern  War  so. 


w>i  aacriSced  to  the  inl 
peace  of  Copenbagcn  (ij 
lu  ai  the  Geimaa  powt 
have  lerminaicd  advacdgnusly  for  them  at  all,  had  not  the 
powerful  and  highly  effident  Danish  fleet  effectuaHy  prevented 
the  Swedish  govemme ni  from  succouring  iti  distreMcd  Cetuiao 
provinces,  and  GnaCy  swept  the  Swedish  fleets  out  of  the  DOrtbera 
Wllen.  Yet  all  the  compensation  Denmark  recdved  for  her 
inatimable  services  durliig  a  whole  decade  was  600,000  tii- 
dollanl  Tbe  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  the  province  dI 
Farther  Pomerania  and  the  isle  Of  ROgeo  which  her  annles  bad 
actually  conquered,  and  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  her  by  a 
whole  catena  ol  treaties,  went  partly  to  the  npatart  elecionte 
of  Haoova  and  partly  to  the  upatart  kingdom  of  Prussia,  both  of 
-~^'di  itales  had  ban  of  no  potltlcal  importance  whatever  at  the 
'ngol  the  waiof  ipoliallon  by  whkb  they  vett,  ultimately, 
10  largely  and  so  cheapty, 


Tbt  la«  t«n  yean  of  0*  tdpi  of  CMHka  VA  n 
Fraderkk  IV.  (1600-1710),  arete  devoted  to  tbe  nutsini  and 
deitleluneBtaf  the  reaautceiof  the  oountiy.  which  had  _  .  . . 
MiSetedonlylessseverely thanSwedenfnnstbeeflecta  "'  j,j^J 
of  the  Ctcat  Northern  War.  ThecourtiBcdamly  piou^  /im, 
did  much  for  education.  A  wise  aconomy  also  cnotri- 
buted  to  (educe  the  natkual  debt  within  manageable  limiu,  tai 
in  the  welfare  of  thu  peaaanlty  FitdertcklV.  took  a  deep  Inteieu. 
In  ii>i  leifdom  was  aboliibed  In  Iht  caic  of  all  peaaants  in  the 
royal  eatatea  bora  alter  Ida  accoaloD.. 

The  first  »cto(  Fcslerick't  siKcenor,  Chiialian  VL  (i  730-1 746), 

able  burden  upon  the  peatantry;  yet  tlie  mon  nreMina 
agrarian  difficulties  were  not  thereby  s 
aa  had  been  hoped.    The  peics  of  cozb  ____ 

to  fall;  the  rofgiation  of  the  peasantry  asaomed 
alarming  proportions;  and  at  last,  *'  to  preserve  the  land  ^  aa 
well  as  to  Increase  the  delenuve  capacity  of  the  countiy,  tha 
national  militia  was  re^estahlished  by  the  decree  ol  the  4th  ol 
February  173],  which  at  the  same  time  bound  to  the  toil  all 
peasants  between  the  age  of  nine  and  forty.  Reactjanaiy  aa  tbe 
measure  was  It  enabled  the  tgricultuml  biterttt,  on  which  tbe 
pio^ieiity  of  Denmark  mainly  depended,  to  tide  over  one  ol  tbe 
moit  danferous  criaa  in  its  hittoiy;  but  certainly  the  position 
ol  tbe  Danish  peasantry  was  never  worse  than  during  the  reign 
of  tbe  nUgiou*  and  betievDleat  ChiistLin  VL 

Under  the  peaceful  teign  of  Christian's  son  and  lucccssor, 
Frederick. V.  (1746-1766),  still  more  was  done  lor  commerce, 
industry  and  agriculttire.  To  promote  Denmark's  _  _  .  _ 
carrying  trade,  treaties  were  made  with  the  Barbary  y^gg. 
Stales.  Genoa  and  Naples;  and  tbe  East  Indiaii  m& 
Trading  Company  flourished  exceedingly.  On  the 
other  hand  the  condition  of  the  pesuntty  was  even  wotm  under 
Frederick  V.  than  it  bad  been  under  Christian  VI..  the  SUni- 
huntf,  or  regulation  which  bound  all  malea  to  the  soil,  l>eing 
made  operative  (lom  tfie  age  of  four.  Yet  signs  of  a  coming 
amelioralicn  wete  not  wanting.  The  theory  of  the  phyuocrats 
now  found  powerful  advocates  in  Denmark;  ami  alter  1755,  when 
the  press  censonhip  was  abolished  so  far  as  regarded  political 
economy  and  agriculture,  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole 
agrarian  question  became  poasible.  A  commission  ^ipointed 
in  IJ5;  worked  lealousty  for  the  repeal  ol  many  agricultural 
abuses;andseveralgreatlanded  proprieton  introduced  heredi- 
tary leaseholds,  and  abolished  the  servile  tenure- 
Foreign  affairs  during  the  reigni  of  Frederick  V.  and  C3irlitian 
VI.  were  left  In  the  capable  hands  of  J.  H.  E.  Berestorff,  who 
aimed  at  steering  dear  of  all  foreign  CO 


ulralily 


d  in 


...  Var  and  of  the  dlSeultia 

idicg  tlie  thorny  Gotlotp  question  in  which  Sweden  and 
Kussia  were  equally  inlerestnl    Tbe  ume  policy  was  vfctori^ 
ously  pursued  by  his  nephew  and  pupil  Andreas  BermtoHf,  aa 
even  greater  man  than  the  elder  BemstotS,  who  (onlroHed  the 
foreign  policy  ol  Denmark  from  1773  to  1778,  and  again  fron 
(784  till  hi)  death  in  ijoj.  The  period  q(  tbe  younger  _  .  . 
Bemilorfl  tynebionlses  with  the  greater  part  ol  the  ST/SS. 
long  Rdgn  of  Christian  VII.  {i76fr'iSa8),  one  of  the  m. 
most  eventful  periods  of  modem  Danish  history.    The 
king  himself  was  Indeed  a  seml-ldiol,  scarce  responsible  ftlr  Ul 
actions,  yet  his  was  the  era  of  such  striking  perMnaUtia  SI 
the  brilliant  charlatan  Siruensee,  the  great  philanthraplit  and 
retonner  C.  D.   F-   Revenllow,    the  ullia-conswraliva    0«e 
Hscgh-Culdherg,  whose  ndssion  it  was  to  repair  the  damage  dene 
by  Stniensee,  and  that  generation  of  alert  and  progressive  splria 


ihlcbsu 


dtheyc 


reFtederi 


Ih  of  April  r784,  was  te  dismix  (}iildberi. 
uitfol  period  of  reform  now  began,  lasting  IlD 
[  the  century,  and  interrupted  only  by  tbe  britf 
with  Sweden  in  rjBS.  The  emancipation  ol 
as  now  tbe  burning  quotion  oC  the  day.  sad 
ma  tfaotoughly  ventilated.    BemstorS  and  th) 


,Coogle 


ETOBYJ  DUNt 

<3i*a  priacc  were  the  nost  inlaai  ■d«mM  ol  the  pnuntcy 
1 1^  ooaaea  of  ititc;  but  Ibc  bonout  of  bdoging  ike  wlioli 
ssuU  qoatian  within  the  nngc  ol  practical  poLitio  im- 
i^udly  brh>n«s  to  C.  D.  F.  RcvcdDoW  (;.*l).  Nor  wu  Ibe 
liaiaitix  pfiMcifiic  limited  ID  the  ■boltlionoi  uitdora.  In  iiBS 
bt  am  liade  was  decUied  free;  the  Jen  recrived  dvil  rigfati; 
'  '  >  focbidden.    In  17«(i  B  >p«iil 


whole 


.r  Jqd 


■rhilo  the  loU  ordln&Bcc 
ilrnded  Ihe  ptiadpl* 
terBenffllorfTjdtatb 


i<  Oe  lit  «f  February  1797  itlU  furUur 
rftectndc  h{a(eave[,Diitiltiio:nan. 
□  1797.  the  Daniih  prtn  eojoyed  a  lirgei  tRtdom  01  speecn  man 
Or  («3B  of  uqr  DthcT  absolute  monsixby  in  Europe. »  mudi  u 
tai  n.  hmt  Deninuk  bccvne  auqxctcd  of  favaaring  Jacobin 
lien.  Bnt  in  Seplember  1799  uider  (tiong  pnaauie  from 
;tE  "if"-"  empenH  Puil,  the  Daniah  govtnunenl  forbade 
nmrynuty,  and  introduced  a  bmlted  cnaonNp. 
Et  «^  DcnnuTk'a  ofaacquiousneB  to  Rnraia  which  led  to  the 

^^^^  tfac  Daniih  govemmeni  W3>  pennaded  by  the  liar 
wtormt  to  accede  tn  tb<  lecond  Armed  Neutrality  League, 
■■■•■  whidi  BuBta  had  just  condudtd  with  Pnada  and 
^*^  Sweden.  Great  Britain  leodialed  by  laying  an 
r,^  tnabaigo  on  the  veoeb  of  the  three  neutral  pawen, 
and  by  sending  ■  tomidenble  fleet  to  the  Hollic  under 
fccBBBandol  Parker  and  Nebon.  Surprised  and  unptepared 
ikngh  they  were,  the  Danes,  neverthelcu,  on  tbe  md  of  ^iril 
cki,  oflaed  ■  gillut  reiiitance;  but  their  fleet  waaiteitroycil, 
ikar  apiul  bombtrded.  and.  abandoned  by  Rusla,  they  iren 
■opded  to  tubinit  to  a  diiadvantageoiH  peace. 

Iheianie  vain  endeavour  of  Denmark  to proerye  her  oeutrallly 
kd  ■  the  Hcond  breach  with  Engtind.  Alter  the  peace  of  Tihi  t 
IkRomld  be  rto  further  quotiaB  of  neutrality.  Napoleon  had 
Ami— i—i  [hot  If  Great  Britain  refused  to  accept  RioiEa'a 
■Bfialiim.  Dcnnort;,  Sweden  and  PortugaJ  were  to  be  forced  to 
dmt  tluir  harboun  to  her  thipa  and  declare  war  a^inst  her. 
U  *u  Ibe  iDtcDtiim  of  the  Danlih  goveniment  to  pmerve  ita 
■entnBly  to  tbe  last,  although,  m  the  whole,  it  preferred  an 
lEuc*  with  Great  Btilain  to  •  league  with  Napoleon,  and  wai 
em  pxcpared  for  ■  breach  with  the  French  emperor  if  he  prosed 
ha  Mil  hudly.  The  arny  had  therefore  b«B  lasembled  in 
BelMiD.  and  tbe  crown  pHnee  regent  waa  with  ft.  But  the 
SiTliib  gmrenuneTit  did  not  cotigider  Denmark  Krong  enough  lo 
lent  France,  and  Canning  had  [Hivate  tiuitworthy  infonniOon 
ttE^dolflvaof  Napoleon,  upon  whieh  he  «aa  bound  to  act-  Ho 
B«  KCnidiKgly  a  fleet,  with  30,000  men  on  board,  to  the  Sound 
le  mopil  I>enIDUll.  by  way  of  security  for  her  future  conduct, 
le  aiite  ba  fleet  with  the  British  fleet.  Denmark  was  oflered 
u  tlEancf ,  the  complete  restitution  of  bcr  lle<?l  after  the  war,  a 
(■uutec  of  all  her  possession!,  compcnaaOon  for  all  oipenscs, 
ud  ertn  tunitorlal  aggraadiiement. 

Dicutoriallr  presented  aa  ihey  were,  Ibete  terms  were  libera] 
md  eim  generous;  and  If  a  great  slateainin  like  BematorfF 
U  been  at  the  liead  of  aflaln  m  Copenliagen,  he  would,  »o 
fadH,  have  accepted  (hen,  even  If  with  a  wry  face.  Bat  th< 
prince  regent,  U  a  good  patriot,  was  a  poor  poWlcian,  ant 
igriDCiUyolMtlnaie.  When,  iherefarc.ni  August  ifoj,  Gimbicr 
urivcd  ha  the  Sound,  and  the  English  plenipotentiary  Fnnc& 
Jama  Jielcaoii,  not  perhaps  the  most  laclf u)  person  thai  could 
ten  been  chosen,  hastened  to  KiH  to  place  the  British  demands 
before  tbe  crown  prince,  Frederick  not  only  refused  to  negotiate, 
bstaideredtheCapcnfaagen authorities  toputtheriiy  in  the  bat 
dale  ^  defence  possible.  Taking  this  to  be  lantaniauni  to  a 
jedantjon  of  war.  on  the  iMh  of  August  the  British  army 
biodcd  at  Vedbick;  and  shortty  sFterwards  the  Danish  capital 
WM  invested.  Anything  like  an  adequate  defence  was  hopeless; 
[  I  a  bombardment  began  which  luted  fiom  the  ind  of 

^™^      September  till  the  5th  of  Seplember,  and  ended  with 

****"'  Seetinlnct,  Ihe  prince  ttgeni  haling  neglected  to  give 
orden  for  Its  destruction.  After  this  Denmarii,  unwisely,  but 
•  bcnelf  into  the  arm*  of  Napiriton  aud 


tobehfatdlhtidUI/tBltheonJotthewar.  Skwaa 
puniahed  foe  bei  obstinacy  by  beuig  deprived  of  Norway,  wUdi 
the  was  compelled  to  suneadcr  to  Swedes  by  the  tenna  of  the 
treaty  of  KM  (iSi4),on  the  i4tb  of  Jaimnr;,  ncdring  by  way 
of  oupensaiiaa  a  aiun  of  moiwy  and  Swedidi  Pomerania,  with 

diaiifs  for  the  duchy  of  Laiie 

Ob  the  estabUihment  d  the  Germaa  Confedeiation  in  1815, 
Frederick  VI.  Beaded  ibereto  a*  duke  of  HolsteiB,  but  refused 
to  altow  Schlnwig  to  enter  It,  on  the  giound  thM  Schlowig  wu 
an  integral  part  of  the  Danish  realm. 

The  position  of  Denmark  EiDm  1S15  ta  iSjo  wu  one  of  great 
diffifukyanddlstiesa.  The  kaa  of  Norway  Beecssitatedoonildet- 
able  redaction  of  eipendinire,  but  the  ecooomiea 
actuary  practised  fdl  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  ^^g^  ^g^ 
tbe  diminished  kingdom  and  ita  depleted  eicbequer; 
while  tlie  agrlcaliBral  dcfKaEioB  induced  by  the  eaonnons  fall  b 
tbo  pries  of  com  all  aver  Europe  caused  fresh  desiaiids  upon 
the  stale,  and  added  10,000,000  ria-doUan  to  the  national  debt 
before  1I35.  Tbe  last  two  ycao  of  the  reign  of  Frcdenck  VL 
([8j8-iS]q)  were  also  remarkable  for  tbe  revival  of  political  life, 
prwincial  consultative  usembUes  bejog  establisbtd  for  Jutland, 
the  Islands,  Scblcswig  and  Holsteta,  ty  the  ofdhunce  of  the  iSth 
of  May  1831.  But  tbtso  conmltatJvt  anenbUcs  were  regarded 
as  insufFldent  by  the  Daaish  Ubtnda.  sind  during  the  bat  years 
of  Frederick  VI.  and  the  whole  leign  oi  Us  ancceasor,  ChrGtian 
VtU.(i839~i&<E),tbeagiUtianfaitfrceconMltDtl0n,  ,., 
both  b  Denmark  and  the  ducMea,  cenilnued  lo  grow  J^^ 
in  strength.  In  spite  of  press  piDsecutioBs  and  other  ^(mfc,^ 
reptetsive  measum.  The  rishig  nr-' — '  '— "'—  '-  -—•--• — 
Germany  also  stimulated  the  aeps 
of  th*  duchies;  and  "  Schleswig-HolatelnBm," 
it  BOW  b^an  tn  be  adlR).  evoked  in  Denrastk  tbe  qutmm. 
cotintcr-moveincnt  knowti  aa  EuUrdaiuk-pciUiJi, 
i.t.  the  policy  of  eslendlrig  Denmark  to  the  Eider  and 
oblitsalh^  German  Schlawig,  in  order  to  save  Schleswig 
from  being  ahaort>ed  by  Germany.  This  division  of  natknul 
lenthnent  sdthin  the  monarchy,  complicated  by  the  ap- 
proaching citiactiDii  of  .the  Oldenbarg  line  of  the  hoHsa  of 
Denmatk,  by  which,  in  the  normal  course  under  the  Salic  law, 
th*  aHOHskiB  to  H^teln  would  have  passed  away  from  the 
Danish  crown,  opened  up  the  whole  complicated  Schleswig- 
Hoisleln  Quotion  with  all  its  momentous  consequenca,     (See 

daring   the    following    years,    "  Schlrswjg^olsteinlsm "    and 


:h  other 


ituallyo 


lu  the  rock  of  nationalist 


forces;  and  the  eS 
Insoluble  problem 

constitution,  devised  by  Chrbiiin  VIU.,  and  pro-     , 
mutgaledbyhissucC«*sor,FtederId[Vn.  {1848-1863),    , 
on  the  18th  of  January  1848,  led  to  the  armed  inl 
venlion  of  Prasaia,  at  the  Instance  el  the  new  Germ 
parliament  at  Franhlort;  and,  though  with  the  help    ] 
of  Russian  and  Brillsb  diplomacy,  the  Danes  srere 
ultimately  successful,  they  had  to  submit.  In  iBji, 
govemmeol  ol  Holafelnbyanhiten 
of  three  membeis,  Pniasiin,  Austrii 
Denmark,  monwhile,  had  been 
with  a  parliament  on  modem  lines 
of  the  iStb  ol  January  184S  had  be 


The  CO 
■n  withdta- 
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national  assembly,  of  whose  i^ 
linated  by  the  king  and  to  tonn  tn  Upper 
House  (ZjHHfjTin;),  while  tbe  remainder  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  and  to  form  a  pcfnilat  chamber  (foUxImt),  11» 
Btndaailigc.  or  phDo-peasiuit  party,  which  objected  lo  the  kingV 
right  of  nomination  and  preferred  a  one-chamber  system,  now 
separated  from  the  National  Ijbcnls  00  this  poinL  Bnt  the 
National  Liberals  triumphed  at  the  general  dection;  fear  of 
reaciioniry  tendencies  finally  induced  the  Radicals  to  accede  to 
the  wishoof  tbe  majority;  and  on  the  jth  of  June  1849  tbe  new 
cDnatltulitm  raccived  the  royal  sa 
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At  tUs  stijc  Dcnniut'i  tanign  rditlon  pnjndidillr  aSected 
her  dDnatic  polida.  The  Ubcnl  Eiderduuk  puly  wu  (or 
a„„t^  dividing  Schkiwig  lato  three  diatinct  vlminiilntive 
tttom  bdu,  iccoiding  u  ihe  virloui  nstioDilitio  predoBin- 
*""'       Med  Clmguigeiactiptiol  1851), hut  GenaiuiientinieBt 

w»s  oppeaed  (a  iny  such  sMtlemoit  «fid,  tlilt  iiB»»e, 
tbe  gnst  continenal  povm  looked  ukuice  oa  tlie  oew  Dsnub 
csnuitutioD  u  (U  too  deinDcri.tic.  Tfat  gubtluiu  of  tbt  nclei 
embodying  tbe  eichmge  of  Ttem,  in  1S51  and  iSsi.bclweeii  tbe 
Gernun  great  powcn  and  Denmark,  wu  promvlf^ted,  dd  the 
)Sth  of  January  i8j>,  in  tbe  new  constitulioDil  decree  vbich, 
tngelbcf  with  tliedocuiiieniaoa  wbkh  it  was  founded,  was  linown 

ai  tbe  Conveoliaiu  of  iSji  and  1851,  Under  tfaij 
^"p  arrangement  eicb  part  of  the  moninby  ni  to  have 
fff.^  local  BDlonomy,  with  ■  comioon  conititution  toi 

tsmniaa  iSnli*.  Hobtein  «u  nov  nstored  to 
Denmark,  and  l>iuBiB  and  Aiatria  conaented  to  tnke  put  in  the 
conlei«oce  of  London,  by  which  the  inlesrity  ol  Denmirk  waa 
upheld,  and  ihc  lucceuian  to  the  whde  ma»rcby  settled  on 
Prince  Chrtilian,  youngttt  ton  of  Duke  WUIiim  ol  Schleiwig- 
Hoiiteia-Sandcrbure-CtUck^burg,  and  huiband  of  Louise  oi 
HeBe.  the  niece  of  King  (HuistiaD  VIII,  The  "  legitimate  " 
heir  to  Ihe  duchiet.  vnder  the  Salic  law,  Duk;  Chtiitian  of 
Smidcrbuig-Aiiguslenbuig,  aoepted  the  deciaioB  ol  the  London 
conference  in  camndciation  of  tbe  putcha«  by  tke  Du^ib 
government  ai  liii  estates  in  Schlt34ig, 

On  tbe  lod  of  October  iSjs  wu  prgniutgaled  the  new  commDn 
constitution,  which  (or  two  yeats  lud  been  the  occaiion  of  ■ 

fince  contention  between  the  Caoiervativei  and  the 
2J^JJ^  Radicals.  II  proved  DO  more  final  Oiah  iu  piedecesion. 
uu.  The  representativo  of  the  duchia  in  i>k  new  conunoD 

Xijifaod  protested  against  it,  as  subversive  of  IbeCon- 
veDlions  of  1S51  and  1S51;  and  Ihcir  attitude  had  the  support 
of  the  German  powen.  In  1S5;,  Carl  Cbiislian  HsII  (;.i.)  became 
prime  minister-  After  putting  oS  the  German  powers  by  seven 
yean  of  astute  diplomacy,  he  realized  the  im  possibilit  y  of  carry  Ing 
out  the  ideaof  a  common  constitution  and,  on  the  joth  of  March 
1861,  a  iDyal  pradaDUtion  was  issued  detaching  HoliteiB  1>  far 
OS  peosible  from  Ihe  common  monaicby.    Later  in  the  year  he 

introdutcd  Into  the  Riniraai  a  common  constitution 
mIuT  for  Denmark  and  Schleswig.  which  wai  carried  tbrough 
uumm*  and  confirmed  by  the  coundi  of  itate  on  the  ijih  of 
*"—"'  November  1863.  It  bad  not,  however,  ttceived  Ihe 
^a/xT     "X"'  assent  when  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  brought 

the  "  Protocol  Kbg"  Christian  IX.  to  the  throne. 
Placed  between  the  necessity  of  oOending  his  new  subjecla  or 
embroiling  himselL  with  the  German  powers,  ChristiaQ  chose  tbe 
■       ■    mOieiSihoINoi — ■--■'- ..■.-.— 


:  whole  qu 


acute  lorm,  Fredeiitk,  ion  ol  Christian  of  Auguiii 
JBg  to  be  bound  by  his  father's  engagcmcnls,  enterea  notsiein 
and,  supported  by  the  Estaua  and  the  German  diet,  proclaimed 
hioisclf  di^e-  Tbe  events  Ihat  followed:  the  occupation  of  the 
dtichie*  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  war  of  1864. 
JJ^  gallantly  fought  by  the  Danes  against  overwhelming 
ivii-w  odds,  and  the  asiuie  diplomacy  by  which  Bismarck 
a*i,  0M    iucc«ded  in  ultimately  gaining  fw  ftuaiia  tbeseaboard 

^caba.  elsewhere  (see  SatLZSWio-HoLiTEiH  Question).  For 
Denmark  the  quesiioi  was  settled  when,  by  the  peats 
of  Vienna  (October  jo,  1S64).  the  duchie*  were  irrelrievably 
kM  to  ha.  At  the  peace  of  Prague,  which  terminated  the 
Auatro-Pruisian  Wat  of  iSM,  Napoleon  III.  procured  Ihc  in- 
section  In  the  treaty  of  parae^pb  v.,  by  which  the  northern 
districts  of  Schleswig  wen  to  be  reunited  to  Denmark  when  the 
majority  of  Ihe  poputaiion  by  a  free  vote  should  so  desire;  but 
■hen  I'rusiia  at  last  thought  £1  to  negotiate  with  Denmark 
on  Ihe  subject,  she  laid  down  tsnditions  wbich  the  Danish 
(Dvemment  could  noi  accept.  Finally,  in  1S18.  by  a  separate 
agreement   between  Austria  and   Prussia,  pangnph  v.  was 

The  salient  feature  of  Danish  polilics  dscicif  subseqticat  yean 


was  the  struggle  between  Ihe  two  TUti,  tbe  Ftlkulai  os 

House,  and  the  LauiiHiii,  ot  Upper  Uoiue  of  the  ^^ 

Riisdaf.    This  contest  began  in  1871, 

blnalion  of  all  the  Radical  '       ' 

"  United  Left."  passed 

aftinll   Ihe  government  a 

Neverlhelcss.the  ministry,  n 

refused  to  resign;  and  tlie 

J.  B,  Estrup  became  prime  D 

struggle  would  be  essential 


ing  Ihe  political  parity  of  1 


nd  rejected  Ihe  budget.  JJJ^  *** 
ipported  by  the  Lamisliiit, 
crisis  became  acute  when.  In  1S7; 
iiinister.  Ftrceivinglhattbeconiin 
Uy  a  financial  one.  be  letaiiaed  ih 
m  handa;  and,  alrong  in  the  auppor 
and  a  conideiable  minority  ia  ib 
nueU  to  Ihe  double  task  ol  eatafaliih 
le  Latitiint  »itb  the  FMdimg  am 
armaments,  so  that,  in  the  event  o 
lenmark  mi(fal  t* 


litaiy  eipenses,  eiclusive  ol  the  lortifiotioiii 
in  condition  that  the  amounl  should  be  raised 
d  income  lax;  and,  as  the  eleclk)DS  of  1S7S  bad 
[only  of  three-fourths  in  the  popular  chasnber. 


uonal  finucial  decree  w 


It  Left  St 


the  ministry 
il  party,  atlU 


by  a  pnperl 

they  spoke 

iteadiiji  supported  Estrup,  wt 

such  compromise.    As  an  agreement  betwo 

Ihe  budget  proved  impoosible,  a  p 

issued  on  Ihe  iilhol  April  187;,  v 

breach  of  the  roiulitulion.    But  tne  ojtn 

were  aomewhal  relieved  by  a  tjiiit  in  It 

furiher  accenittated  by  the  elections  of  ia7«,  wuicn  eoaucii 

Estrup  10  carry  through  the  army  and  navy  defence  bill  and 

the  new  military  penal  code  by  leaning  allemately  upon  one  «r 

the  other  si  the  divided  Badical  groups. 

After  the  elections  of  t8Si ,  which  brought  about  the  tcamalga- 
maticn  of  the  various  Radical  sections,  the  oppocilioD  ptescDled 
a  united  front  to  the  govenrnient.  so  that,  Iram  iMi  onwards, 
legishition  was  almost  at  a  slanihtili.  The  electtoni  of  1884 
tiwwcd  clearly  that  the  nation  was  alia  now  on  tbe  side  of  tbe 
Raditats,  Si  out  of  the  loi  members  ol  the  Fiiltilil  belongiBg 
to  Ihe  oppcaition.  Still  Estrup  remained  at  his  peat.  He  had 
otideraliaated  the  lone  oC  public  opinion,  but  be  was  conadenti- 
oosty  convinced  that  a  Conservative  ministry  was  necesaary  to 
Denmark  at  this  crisis.  When  theiefore  the  Sit/dsf  rejected 
the  budget,  he  advised  the  king  10  issue  another  provisional 
financial  decree.  Hencefnlh,  ao  long  as  the  Falktiimt  refused  to 
vote  supplies,  Ihe  ministry  regularly  adopted  Ibeae  makeihifu. 
In  1S&6  the  Left,  having  no  conslliuiional  means  of  dismissing 
Ihe  Estrup  ministry,  resorted  for  the  first  linae  10  negotiatioosj 
but  11  was  not  till  the  isi  of  April  1894  that  the  majority  tt  tbe 
FtlkeHni       ■■      ■  ■■    ■ 


which  should  be  re 


emptoymeni  of  the  fu 
military  expenditure.  The  whole  question  of  .the  provisioaal 
financial  decreca was  ultimately  regularized  by  a  spedaJ  resolotioa 
of  the  Rittdat:  and  the  retirement  of  the  Estrup  ministry  il 
Augusl  1894  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  compromise. 

In  spite  ii  the  composilion  ol  1894,  the  aiumosity  btlwtea 
PMilaif  and  Lotidiliat  continlKS  to  characterize  Danish  polilics, 
and  tbe  situation  has  been  complicated  by  tbe  division  of  both 
Right  and  Lett  into  widely  divergent  groups.  The  elecliau  ol 
t845  resulted  in  an  undeniable  victory  of  the  eitrefoe  Radicals; 
and  the  budget  of  i8gj-i  896  was  passed  only  at  tbe  last  BMUneilt 
~  '  1806-1897  was  rwaatkablB  lot 

Par7y;-V*™^  between  me  mmis 


"Left  K 


he"Voung  Right," 
loan  unprecedented  event  In  Danish  politics— the  voting  of  die 
budget  by  the  Radical  F(ilkai»t  and  its  rejection  by  ihe  Coasetva- 
live  landttiitt  in  May  1847;  whereupon  Ihe  minisliy  resigiicd 
la  favour  of  the  moderate  Conservative  HOning  cabinet,  which 
induced  the  Upper  House  to  pass  the  budgeL  The  clecdrasi^ 
1898  were  a  iresh  defeat  for  the  Conservatives,  and  in  theauloma 
Ksaion  ot  the  same  year,  the  FtUmiat,  by  a  Bushing  majority  <i 
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imtATUKK]  DENS 

It  n  ti,   icjecttd  tba  mffiorr  budgM.    Ite  mlnktry  m 
1— tbt  npuhieii  of  Dannk  icliaian 
GcTiBui  ■avereawBt,  wluc±  evoked 
t  tbn>u(hout  Ptinnric,  uid  Dnitnl 
d  rank*,  the  war  Biidiwr  dtduiag  in  tic  PMiHmt,  dnrinf 
E  m   tbc  niliurr  Imdgct  (Jsniury  1899),  ihit  the 
■  of  Deaiuik  imt  u  lir  ulvuiad  ihit  any  grat 
t  iliink  twice  Man  TaHuring  10  itiack  her.    The 
:   of  tht  ytu  1S99  HI*  the  peu  alrike  ol  40,aio 
t  Dnmuk  so,odo.oim  dowia,  4nd  brought 
o  bring  In,  w 
Dr,  Ludwig  Emat  Bnmun,  the  gml 
'aiuctMdal  (Sqilember  1-4I 
ing  btl«<cn  irarkmen  *nd 


Tte  KHlon   igoo-i9Bi  mi  noMtkable  (or  the 

ileximtion  of  the  Coniervitive  puty  (till  in  a6ln 

Idi  Si^iMcd  Gahmet  wapattiti  Ibc  HOiting  ttbintt  «n  Ibe 
r;ib  of  Afxil  ign)  ud  the  mlmoM  isti]  |Mnl>«i>  of  portlamni I, 
oacrf  by  the  in  tBrmimble  debates  oa  tb«  qiHMioB  of  tuttkui 
■rivB.  The  din  came  in  1901.  Dqirlnd  of  attily  ill  lu 
■^UMiin  b)  the  FMMxi,  the  ConMtvaliwg  rairdttty  ntigiiei], 
1^  Kiag  Chmtiao  vu  ijiliged  to  muenl  to  Ibo  fanndlon  ol 
1  -  abinel  ot  the  Left  "  under  Pmlcuor  DeuntKT,     VukiiM 

B  iW  Wot  tndic*  10  the  United  Sula  fell  through.  During 
teK  yian  the  rristkini  betwsen  DeniDuk  and  the  CenmiN 
t^iu  JBpRnrd,  tad  in  the  ooontiy  iIrU  th*  nnie  of  locill 
toHtncymBdaKTMliinipan.  In  Januuy  1906  King  ChriillM 
e^idydaiiSTeicninnilinincceededbyhiMonFredBkhVIlI. 
*i  the  ihi  liimi  of  ifoA  Ibe  govemmnt  Ion  it*  unoU  tb*a]ute 
aiorily.  bnl  mnained  in  power  wilb  tsppoit  (nn  the  Modemu* 
v4  CoBMmtivt*.  It  wu  Kverdy  ihiken,  however,  when 
bn  A.  Albertl.  who  hul  hccn  minislcr  of  JuXlDe  iinee  1901, 
^  wv  ■dmilled  (»  be  the  itnngnt  nKmbaaf  the  cabinet,  wi* 
■fealTBccmedof  nepoiinniiid  abuic  of  the  power  of  hiipoii  lion, 
1W«  i±BX**  g«thered  weighl  until  the  minl«t«r  wm  forced  to 
nifa  ta  JaJy  '9oi,  and  in  Sepiember  he  was  arnated  on  a  charge 

^•i^  Bank.  The  ministry,  of  which  Herr  Jem  Chiktlan 
rt^Tf*****  wa*  head,  wa*  corapeUed  to  rnign  in  October.  The 
An  of  these  rerelitiora  wii  profound  not  only  politicaJly,  bul 
A*  (CDBomically:  the  iopottanl  oport  trade  in  Daniih  butter, 
advendy  aSecled,  ■*  Heir  Albert!  had  been 


LttEBlTDEI 

|e  of  Denmark  i)  derived  directly  from 

of  Sweden,  and  iht  parent  of  both  iilhi 
Sc*>iDiMiivi*ii  LANOUtau).  In  Iceland 


Hta  aboBI  nee  It  wa*  Ihe  literary  language  of  tbt  whole  sf 
Saadhuvia.  The  tnfliience  of  Low  German  first,  and  High 
GernuD  af  lerwardi,  hat  had  the  eHeci  ol  draninn  modem  Daniih 
iiiMlaiiilj  Itnlgr  trnei  ihh  rirl]-  1]tt   The  djAerence  began  is 


■how  ItKH  In  the  lath  Hnixry.  K,  K,  Rask,  and  after  hia 
N.  M.  Peienen,  have  disiinjpifrfied  lour  periods  in  the  denlop- 
raent  of  Ihe  Language  The  first,  which  has  been  called  Oldest 
Daniah,  dating  from  about  iies  and  tije,  shows  a  sh'ghlty 
changed  character,  makJy  depending  on  the  syslerp  olinlleciions. 
In  the  second  period,  that  of  Old  Danish,  bringing  us  down  to 
1400,  the  change  of  the  aysten  of  vowels  begins  to  be  settled, 
and  masculine  and  feminine  are  mingled  In  a  common  gender. 
An  indelnilo  •rlide  has  been  formed,  and  in  the  conjugation  of 
the  verb  a  great  limplldly  set*  in.  In  Ihe  ttnrd  period,  t^oo- 
r5ja,1hefnfinenceofGemian  upon  the  language  ia  Ruptcme,  and 
mtminalesintheRefoimalion.  The  fnunh  period,  from  ijjoto 
about  1680.  completes  the  work  of  development,  and  leava  the 
language  as  we  at  present  find  it. 

The  eariiest  work  known  to  have  been  written  In  Denmark  wu 
a  Latin  biography  of  Knud  the  Saint,  wiiltfn  by  an  English  tnonl 
jElnoth.  who  was  attached  to  the  church  of  S(  Alban  In  Odensr 
rhere  King  Knud  was  murdered.    Denmark  produced  several 


Ulin 


■n(d.  I 


describing  the  creation. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Archbishop  Abialon  the  oionkt  of  SorS 
began  to  compile  the  annals  of  Denmark,  and  11  the  end  of  the 
nth  century  Svend  Aagesen,  a  cleric  of  Lund,  compiled  Irora 
Icelandic  sources  and  otal  tradition  his  Coi.penihso  kiiltria 
refiim  DaMie.  The  great  Sgio  Crammaticus  (;.«.)  wiott  hli 
Hiiltria  Danica  under  Ihe  same  patronage. 

It  was  not  till  the  i6tb  century  that  literature  began  to  be 
generally  practised  in  the  vernacular  in  Denmark,  llic  oldest 
laws  which  are  still  preserved  date  from  the  beginning  ol  the  ijlh 

ungle  work  det»inj  ua  In  the  rjlh  century,  alrcalise  on  medicine' 
by  Henrik  Hatpestreng.  who  died  in  1144.  The  fint  royal  edict 
■    DanishisrtaiedijSftia ' 
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ous  legacy  or  the  Denmark  ol  the 
[storicallyor  poetically.  We  know 
:  poems,  which  treat  of  the  hctoic 
!i  and  lovely  ladies  of  the  chivalric 


age  in  strains  of  anlei! 
subjects  are  borrowed  In  altered  form  [jttni  the  old  mythology, 
while  a  few  derive  from  Christian  legend,  and  many  deal  wilb 
national  history.  The  language  in  which  vc  receive  these  ballad*, 
however,  is  a*  late  ai  the  ttlh  or  even  Ihe  i7tb  century,  bul  it 
is  believed  that  they  have  become  gradually  modemiinl  In  the 
course  of  oral  tradition.  The  Grel  attempt  to  collect  the  ballad* 
waa  made  in  ijgi  by  Anden  SUrensen  Vcdcl  (1541-1616),  who 
published  100  of  them.  Pedcr  Syv  printed  100  mote  in  idg;. 
In  iBii-iSi4an  elaborate  collection  in  five  volume*  appei ted 
at  ChristEania,  edited  by  W.  H.  F.  Abrahamun,  R.  K'yciup 
and  K.  M.  Rahbek.  FinaDy,  Svend  Grundivj'g  produced  aA 
exhaustive  edition,  D.rB»iBrjb  lamli  F^ttriut  (Copenhagen, 
l853-lM3.svols.),whlchwasauppIcmenled  (i8qi)by  A.  Oltik. 
In  r490.  the  fint  printing  press  was  set  up  at  Copenhagen,  by 
Goltlried  of  Getnen,  who  h*d  bnughi  it  from  Weslpbalia;  and 
fire  years  later  the  Grtt  Daniih  book  waa  piioied.  Tliis  was  the 
famous  Kimtrgnite';  a  history  of  Denmark  in  rhymed  Danith 
verse,  aliribulcd  by  Its  first  editor  to  Niels  (i.  14SO,  *  monk  of 
the  monastery  of  SorO.    It  calends  to  the  death  of  Christlar 


nay  be  supposed  Ic 


Copenhagen 

founded.  In  i;oe  the  ume  Gottfried  of  Gemen  published  a 
famous  collection  ol  proverb*,  atlcibuied  to  Peder  Laale. 
Mikkcl,  pneN  of  St  Albao'*Church  in  Odenae.  wrote  three  sacred 
poems,  Tki  XsK-Cor/awf  0/  Uaida  Mary.  Tkr  Crtalif  and 
■CollertidasSaiifiiiia/rnilfdiiiib^Ar  (jvnli,  Copenhagen, 
Latphit  fed.  C,  Mdbech.  Copenhagen.' 
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ifmuK  L^i,  Khich  one  out  tofcltier  in  1514,  ihgrlly  befare 
bis  duth.     The  populu  i-WKkriiu  sUo  appeirid  id  ifae  vulgu 

^  TbcM  few  ptDducUoniiiipund  along  withinnumenble  works 
in  L*tin,  *od  dimly  heralded  ■  Daniih  lileriluie.  Il  vu  Lhc 
RefwmaUoii  Uiai  first  awoLe  tfae  Living  spirit  in  tbe  popular 
tongue.  Chriiliern  Pederscn  (fl.B.j  1480-1554)  was  the  first  man 
oi  Letten  produced  in  Denmark.  He  edited  and  published,  at 
Paris  itt  1514.  the  Latin  text  oi  tbe  old  chronicler,  Saio  Gram- 
inalicuii  be  worked  up  io  thui  present  term  the  beaulilul  haU- 
mylhicsl  iIoHcs  oi  Karl  Ifa^u  (Charlemagne)  and  Heltcr 
Damic  (Ogier  the  Dane).  He  lunher  iranslaied  the 
Psalmi  at  David  and  the  New  Totameni,  primed  in  ijig,  and 
finally— in  conjuncffoo  with  Bithtqi  Peder  Palladius-tbe  Bible, 
which  appeared  in  1550.  Hana  Tauscn,  the  bishop  of  Ribc 
(l4!l4-is'i)i  continued  Pederjen's  work,  but  wilh  tar  less 
literary  talet 
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s,  partly  original,  partly 
»ich  from  the  Hcbrewi  and  pubUsbed 
rrmons  embodying  the  reformed  doctrine 
ano  oesunea  lor  me  use  of  clergy  oikd  laity. 

Hie  Caibolic  party  produced  one  controversialist  of  striking 
ability,  Pavel  Helgsen'  (b.  c.  1480),  abo  known  as  Paulus 
Eliae.  He  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  the  party  of  reform, 
but  when  Luther  broke  definitely  with  the  papal  authority  he 
His  most  ■  .      .    .        - 
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He  is  also  supposed  to 


Jished  ac 


translation  of  Sato  Ctlmmaticus  in  1575,  The  first  edition  of 
a  Danish  KcintlK  Fucki,  by  Herman  Weigere,  i^jpcared  at 
LUbeck  in  isii.  and  the  first  authari»d  Psalter  in  isS9-  Arild 
Huitteld  wrote  CilwiKJes/U(£iflfif<niiD/i>nuurib,  printed  in 

There  are  few  traces  of  dramatic  effort  in  Denmark  before 

referred  to  the  d'ass  of  school  comedies.  Hans  Sthen,  a  lyrical 
poet,  wrote  ■  morslity  entitled  KortKudmt  C'  Change  of  For' 

by  students.  The  anonymous  Ludui  it  Sanclo  KanuiB'ii.  15J0) 
which  in  spite  of  its  title,  is  written  in  Danish,  is  the  earliest 
Danish  national  drama.  The  burlesque  drama  assigned  to 
Christian  Hansen.  Tht  FtilUas  Wi/i,  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  that  has  survived.  But  tbe  best  of  these  old  dramatic 
authors  was  a  priest  of  Viboig,  Juslcsen  Ranch  <r;]Q-i6o7), 
who  wrote  Kmf  Salimms  HyhUng  ("  The  Crowning  of  King 
Sotomon  ••)  dsSs),  SamioHS  Fant'tl  ("  The  Imprisonment  of 
Samion ").  which  indud'    ■     '     '  


id  the  first  Dani 


1  opera, 


lafarc 


IViifiafC'TheMi 

wrote  a  famous  moraliiing  poem,  enli  Lied  "  A  new-song, 

isbed,  and  many  virtues  praised."  PedeiClau»en'lis4s- 
a  Norwegian  by  binh  and  education,  wrote  a  DcsiriN 
JTorvny,  as  well  as  an  admirable  Irantlatior.  c 
Hflmit'intta,  published  ten  years  alLcr  Clausen's  death.  The 
faLhcr  of  Danish  poeLry.  Anders  Khttenscn  Ariebo  (1587-163;!, 
was  bishop  of  Trondhjtm,  huL  was  deprived  of  hjs  see  for  im- 
monliiy.  He  was  »  poet  of  considerable  genius,  which  is  most 
brilliantly  shown  in  an  imitation  ot  Du  Bartas's  Diniu  5eiiiiitM. 

'Sec  Pod  Eliarni  daniti  SknJUr  (Copenhagep,  i8$g.  &e.), 
edited  by  C.  E.  Sechcr. 

>  Sec  UtnimnU  k-Utriai  Daniau  fed  H.  ROrdam,  vol  i..  187]). 

■  Ed.  Seohui  Du-kfi  Sniih  (Coarabagen,  rU8],  who  aho  edited 
the  eomcdn  a«ib«l  to  Chr.  Hinien  »  Dt  irc  n^Uiu  ilouii 
^laeifd  (iB^4).and  ilv  w«kiof^Raiich  (1B76). 
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mi  CO  the  creatliin,  in  tlx  booka,  vhieli  did 
not  appear  lilL  iGfii.  He  also  made  a  truulalioo  of  the  Pialm. 
He  was  followed  by  Anders  Bording  (ibri>-ifi77),  a  diesrfaJ 
occasional  versifier,  and  by  Thfiger  Reenberg  (i6jfr-ij4i>,  a  poet 
of  somewhat  hi^ei  gifts,  who  lived  on  into  a  later  age.  Anaons 
prose  writers  should  be  mentioned  the  gramnuHan  Peder  S^v,* 
(1631-1702);  Bishop  Erik  Ponuqipidan  (ifiiO-lOjS),  whoiBC 
Crsniw^ica  Haiuca,  pubii^ied  in  166S,  is  the  first  lyMematic 
anslysis  of  the  language;  Birgitia  Tbott  (leio-lMi),  B  l&dy 
who  tranabied  Seneca  (165G);  and  Leonora  Christina  Ulfdd, 
daughler  of  Christian  IV.,  who  has  Left  a  touching  accouit  of 
her  Long  imprisonment  in  ha  JammatmiMt.  (Me  Wsnn  <i  5S8' 
i6j4),  a  learned  pedagogue  and  antiquarian,  pttutved  im  Isia 
diflieeriiiw  ■umnmldriMi  litri  m  (Copeahicen,  16143)  the 
descriptioni  of  many  antlquitiea  which  have  since  peritbed  or 


spirit  ual  poets  the  ad^ 


In  ti       . 

Denmark  took  a  further  BL  . 

aScot  by  descent,  and  retain 
as  a  birthright.    In  1677  b 


Kcment  af  the  Ulenlnre  ot 

naa  Kjngo*(i6j4-I7o3>  w»» 
perfect  ease  and  gnc«.     Be 'was 


vital  □ 


rofhi 


became  bishop  in  FQikt.  *bcre 
ne  oieu  in  1703.  nu  ntnier  FtoUcr  (16^),  and  the  so-called 
Kinte's  PsaUir  (1609).  contained  brilliant  eumpka  of  iyrical 
writing,  and  an  employment  of  language  It  onn  ori^Dol  and 
national.  Kingohadachaimingfancy,  adearienseof  loim  and 
great  rapidity  and  variety  ol  utterance.  Someoi  his  very  best 
hymns  an  in  the  Little  volume  he  puhlisheil  in  16S1,  and  hence 
the  old  period  of  semi-articiiiate  Danishmay  bciaid  todoae  with 
this  eventful  decade,  which  also  wiiueisEd  the  birth  of  Holbcr^ 
The  other  great  hymn-writer  was  Hans  AdoK  Broraoo  (1694- 
1164),  who  published  in  1740  a  great  pulm-book  at  the  kiiij^a 
command,  in  which  he  added  his  own  10  tbe  best  ol  Kineo's. 
Boih  these  men  held  high  posts  in  the  church,  one  bdng  biakop 
of  Flineh  and  tbe  other  of  Ribe;  but  Btonon  was  tnueh  inferior 
la  Kingo  in  genius.  Wilh  these  names  the  introductory  period 
of  Danish  liteiUute  ends.  Hk  language  was  now  farmed,  and 
was  being  emph>yed  tor  almsal  all  the  use*  ol  scieDce  and  philo- 
>ophy. 

Liidvjg  Holberi  (f.a.;  i6B4-i;s4)  may  be  tailed  the  fomidcr 
(A  modem  Danish  lileruure.  Hit  larious  works  still  retain  their 
freshness  and  vital  iimcttM.  Asan  historian  hii  ttyke  was  terse 
and  brilliant,  his  spirit  philoMphicsl,  and  his  data  singularly 
accurate.  He  uiuied  two  unusual  gifts,  being  at  tbe  same  time 
the  most  cultured  man  of  his  day,  and  also  in  the  highest  degree 
a  pnciical  person,  who  dearly  perceived  what  would  most  rapidly 

dramas,  sparkling  cpmedici  in  prose,  more  or  less  in  imiuiioa  of 
Mollire.  he  has  left  his  most  important  positive  legacy  to  litera- 
tute.  Nor  in  any  series  of  coinedies  in  eiisteoce  is  detency  as 
rarely  sacrificed  la  a  dnire  lor  populaiily  or  a  false  sense  o(  wit. 
Holberg  founded  no  school  of  Immediale  imilaton,  but  fai* 
itimulaLing  influence  was  rapid  and  general,  lie  univenjiy 
of  Copenhagen,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  ijiS.  wai 
reopened  in  1741,  lod  under  the  auspice*  of  the  hisloriaii  Huu 
Gram  (i6S5-i}4S),  oho  founded  the  Danish  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  it  inspired  an  active  intellcciual  lile.  Giam  laid  the 
foundation  of  cniical  history  in  Denmark,  He  brought  to  beu 
on  the  lubicct  a  full  knowledge  ol  documents  and  sources.  His 
best  work  lies  in  his  annotated  editions  of  the  older  cbronlclets. 
In  1744  Jakob  langcbek  (1710-1775)  founded  the  Society  for 
Ihelmprovcment  of  ihe  Danish  Language,  which  opened  the  iiekl 
of  philology.  He  began  the  great  colhxlion  of  Stripltra  itntm 
Danliamm  medit  am*  (g  vols.,  Copenhagen,  i7;»-iS78),  In 
jurisprudence  Andreas  HOier  (i6.)o-r7j9)  represented  the  »tw 
impulse,  and  in  zoology  Erik  Pontoppldan  (f  j^),  tbe  yeunger. 

of  hterature.  From  Halbcrg'*  arilege  of  SorB,  two  learned 
professors,  JensScheldenip  Sneedorfl  (iTi4-i764]«dJensKTart 
(i7»-i765),  dissemiulcd  the  ned*  ol  a  wider  culinn.  All 
IhcK  men  were  aided  by  the  generonsaad  ealifbleoed  Tattonagt 

See  Fr.  W.  Hera.  PiAt  Sf  (OMeahann,  ltl». 

"      -   C.  L.  IteibeiK,  TitaMK^ialtEi;^  1851). 
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(4  Utj-iay.      TntUn.  i  Nondiao  by  birth,  repneaU  lb 

a  itdcnt  diKifile  of  Uw  Eoflnli  pact  IIkibbii.  Ouj 
Fakui  <i6qo-i}5i)  amle  wtira  ol  wow  VBll,  Iwl  mat  I 
■mfc  b  ia  lAtiD.  TbeJSrnB£r(,sicJ>«Mia[jari>DSonen 
IthEoUIolk-liU  .     .       •     . 
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iku  tkcrr  AutboT. 

rk  i.yriu/  ifninJ.— BUw«n  1741  aDil  1744  that  11  to  iiy, 
a  the  very  cliuux  of  the  penoiul  ictivity  of  HoKjcrg,  Kuen] 
pcu  ooc  ban,  who  weic  dcHincd  to  siricb  the  bnsuagc  n'tfa 
B  tnt  sroup  of  lynul  Uouonn,  Of  ihcK  the  Iwa  ddoF, 
VoKl  utd  Enid,  irere  men  of  otraordinaiy  (eato,  ud 
*i—Tf^  to  fascUuIe  the  ttttntion  of  positriiy.  not  only  fay  (he 
haBiaacc  ol  tkit  production),  but  by  ihc  tuRaing  ud  hRvHy 
of  ihcif  lives.  Johannes  Eatid  (4.1.;  1743-1781)  wa*  nol  Only 
ife  pcBtett  Daniih  lycitt  of  the  iSih  cfnluiy,  but  he  had  few 


Dtbe  « 


teofe< 


impla, 


ta  biid.tikc  inatiBCt  of  itui(  urriid  him  loo  ■ 
t»  Malted  for  the  ita<e;  but  he  hii  wiiiitn  nolhing  ilul  ii 
H>  H&mpcd  Kilh  Ibe  eiquiaile  quality  of  diilinclion.  Johan 
ScfiBui  Wesael'  (1741-1785)  excited  even  greater  hopci  in  hit 
oMeaipatsriei,  but  left  Jeu  thai  ii  immortal  behind  him.  After 
Ih(  death  of  Holberg,  the  affeclttion  ol  Cailiduo  hid  rcappcand 
■  I>ciuiHiki  and  the  tnteditt  ol  Vollaitt,  with  Iheic  (tilled 
■Wutic.  were  the  moat  popular  drasaa  of  the  day,  Johan 
KadaU  Brun  (i74i-i8"*). «  young  wiier  nhodld  beutr  Ihingt 
biB  cm.  save  tbe  finiahing  touch  to  the  erotic  ahiurdiiy  hy 
teiwiwout  >  wntchcd  pirn  called  Zarima,  which  waa  haikd  by 
the  pfTK  as  the  Gnt  oiiginal  Daniah  tragedy,  although  Evfald'i 
oquBiteXdf/iCrafe.  which  truly  merited  that  title,  had  appeared 
tvq  vcu*  before.  Wnael,  who  up  to  that  time  bad  only  been 
b>im  a>  the  preiidcni  ol  a  dub  d  will,  immediately  wrote 
ijK  -mlkowl  SU>cki*t.i  (177').  in  "hkh  a  plot  ol  the  moat  abject 
tdnaUtjr  ia  voiked  out  in  strict  accoidanee  with  the  tuln  ol 
FkdcIi  ingedy.and  in  moit  pompous  and  pathetic  Aleundiinei. 
Tfce  cOcct  of  Ihil  piece  waa  magical;  the  Royal  Theatre  ejected 
ha  cBCfcoo-btood  oi  French  playi,  and  even  the  Italian  opera. 
It  n*  DOW  eiacnUal  that  every  performance  ihould  be  national, 
and  in  tlic  Daniih  language.  To  lupply  Ihe  place  of  the  open, 
■alive  muaiciani,  and  eipedaUy  J.  P.  E.  Haitmann,  wt  the 
dnmaa  of  Ewald  and  otien,  and  Ihui  the  Danith  Khool  of 
■bBC  Otfi^nated.  Johan  Nordahl  Brun'a  beat  work  ii  I0  be 
lound  ill  his  patriotic  longa  and  hit  hynna.  He  became  biibop 
■f  BcTsea  io  iSej. 

Of  the  otbet  p«cl«  of  Ibe  Kvival  the  moat  imporlant  wen  be 
ia  Kmay.     Nordahl  Drun.  Oaui  Frimann  [1746-1814),  Oi 
FaatiDft  ( 1 74^  tjgi),  who  edited  a  brilliant  acitbcticJQumal,  1 
Critical  Oiitmr,  Christian  H.  Pram*  (1736-1811),  aulbot  ol 
Sltirtsddtr,  a  mnunlic  epic,  based  en  Scandinavian  lt(end.  aad 
Ed^ud  Storm  (i74g>i7a4)i  **"  auociatts  and  nwioly  ft" 
itudcnta  at  Cdpenbageo,  wbeie  they  Introduced  a  Uyle  pci 
Is  ihcBiaelvei.  and  disiiaa  [n>m  that  ol  the  true  I>aDea, 
tytits  cdebrued  the  mountaini  and  livcra  of  the  magnil 
coVBtry  they  had  left;  and,  while  introducing  image! 
iceDcry  unfamiliar  to  the  inhalHtanli  of  monotonoiu  Denmark, 
they  Ruicbed  the  language  with  new  wordi 
(reap  of  writen  It  now  claimed  by  Ihe  Norweg 
of  a  Norwegian  literature;  but  their  Lrue  place  ia  certainly  among 
the  Dana,  to  whom  they  priaiatily  appealed.     They  added 

■  Hia  coOected  worlu  wen  edited  by  Fr.  BaKord  (Copenhj 

^Wei^ri'oiiU  (jrd  ed..  I»9S)  "t  edited  by  J.  Uvin,  » 
Uo«;Aical  iniroductkin. 

■  A  diograpKy  by  hit  friend,  K.  L.  Rahbek.  i>  pnliied  to  a  Mie 
af  hi*  poelry  [i  vsll.,  1S14-I819}. 


oDlUat  ui  the  dwehpnienl  of  Ik  drama,  oeepl  in  the  penon 
of  N.  K.  Bradil  (■7j}-r}7g).  wko  became  director  of  the  Roytl 
Danbh  Tbwtrt,  ud  the  inlur  of  une  mediocre  playi. 

To  Ihe  aaow  pefiod  belang  k  (tw  pcoae  writer!  of  eminence. 
Wemet  AbnhamiSD  (1744-igri)  wai  the  Bnt  aeilbetic  critic 
Daoaiarlc  peodiiced.    Johan  Qemeu  Todc  Uhe-iSOtil   wai 

iacst  in  many  hranchei  of  edence,  but  eipeeially  as  a  medical 

Iter.  On  Hailing  (i7i|d-igitiy  was  an  untiring  cotlcctor  of 
hiitarkal  data,  which  he  anoMated  la  >  Ihdy  style.  Two 
hiitociaiu  of  mon  deBnIte  claim  on  our  attention  are  Peter 
Fnderik  Sutam  (t7>a-i7QB),  whose  HiiMry  gfOrmurl  (11  vols., 
Copenhagen,  iTRi-iRti)  coBiaina  1  naas  of  Wiginal  material. 
andOveGuldbeigdrji-iSeS).  In  theology  Oirislian  Bastbolm 
<i)4e-i8i4)  and  Nicolai  Edinger  Balk  (1744-ilit),  biAopof 
Zealand,  a  F4arwegian  hy  birth,  demand  1  nfereote.     But  the 

~  /  really  great  preae-wriier  d(  tbe  period  was  the  Norwegiaa, 
li  Trcschow  (i75i-i8jj),  wbote  phQoiephlcil  waiii  ace 
ipoied  in  an  admirably  lucid  style,  and  ate  distlDgubhed 
lor  their  depth  and  originality. 

~  ^  poetical  revival  tank  in  the  neat  gewntlOB  to  a  mOrt 
iitical  levd.  The  number  of  writers  of  »me  talent  was  very 
but  genira  was  wanting.  Two  intimaie  friendi,  Jonas 
Rein  (I7fo-i8ii)  and  Jens  Zetliu  (1761-1811),  attempted,  with 

lup.  TbomatThaarup(i;49~igii)  was  a  fluent  and  eloquent 
iter  of  occationat  paem,  and  of  homely  dramatic  idylls.  Tbe 
■ly  death  of  de  SinuU  (i7Sf>-tj9«)  prevented  the  develop- 
nt  ^  a  dramatic  talent  that  gave  ran  pitimiM.  But  n^ifle 
ttry  languished,  prose,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  floarlili 
Denmark,  Knud  Lyne  Rahb^  (i;6o-i8]o)  was  a  tdeating 
velitt,  a  dramatisl  of  tome  merit,  a  pathetic  elegist,  and  a  winy 

■ougb  a  long  life  he  never  ceased  to  busy  himself  with  editing 
■  works  ol  the  older  poett,  and  qmading  among  Die  people  a 
owkdge  of  Danith  litoatuTe  through  hit  magaiine,  Mintrta, 
edited  Id  conjanctlon  whb  C.  H.  Pram,  Peter  Andreas  Heiberg 
18-184 1)  wia  a  politiod  and  aesthetic  critic  ol  note.     Hewtt 
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of  the  French  Revolution,  htalte  Conrad  Btui 
(i77S-i8i<i),  who  settled  In  Paris,  and  attained  a  worM-widB 
repaiatioD  as  a  geographer.  O.  C.  Oinfaen  (r  764-1817)  waaa 
writer  on  geography.  Kology  and  political  economy.  Ruans 
Nyeiup  (1759-1819)  eipendcd  an  immenMeiMtgy  In  tbe  compila- 
tion ol  admirable  worka  on  the  hbtoty  of  languid  and  Htetatnrt. 
From  i778tDh!sdeathheeieicltedagreatpowerlnihetUtistlcal 
and  critical  depannenis  of  lenen.  The  bat  hhtorian  ol  thb 
period,  bowever,  was  Engdstoft  (1774-1850),  and  the  nwst 
brilliant  tbealogiaBBisl»pMyniter{  177  5-i8;4).  Intheiimals 
of  modern  science  Hana  Christian  Oei^cd  (i777-iSsi)ita  name 
universally  honoored.  He  ecplaiaed  hit  invtntlani  and  described 
hii  dltcoveries  in  language  so  ludd  and  10  chicactedstk  Ihtt  be 
dalmi  an  honoured  {dace  in  the  literature  of  the  country  of  whose 
culture,  in  other  branches^  he  is  one  of  the  most  distlnguishcd 
emamenta. 

of  Jens  Baggcien  (ijr.;  1764-1816),  a  man  of  gi 
whose  woik  wai  entirely  Independent  of  the  inlluei 

has  produced;  and  as  a  satirist  and  witty  lyrisi  he  has  no  rival 
araong  tbe  Danes.  In  his  hands  the  difficulties  of  tbe  Language 
disappear;  he  performs  with  the  utmost  ease  ellraordinaiy 
Uwidi /tta  ol  style.  Hia  astonishing  talents  were  wasted  on 
triSing  themca  and  io  a  [niitlest  laittance  to  the  nodere  ipirk 

JiBiHaiificMiii.— With  the  beginning  ol  the  if  lb  century  the  new 
light  in  philosophy  and  poetry,  which  ndlaled  from  Gemanx 
throu^  all  parts  ol  Europe,  found  its  way  Into  Denmark  altD- 
In  ican^ety  any  country  was  Ihe  result  so  rapid  or  so  briUiaat 
Then  trotc  in  Denmark  *  school  of  poets  who  created  tor  them- 
selves a  reputation  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  nation  or  anv  are.     The  snlendid  cultivation  Of 


cs  into  the  shade;  tod  tbe  epocb 
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s  bonlded  tbt  lunnei 
Gcimu  by  binh,  Ailalpli  WiUuIm  Schuk  von  Suflddl'  {ijCq- 
iSii),  wbo  cuu  ovu  to  Cap«ilM(cii  lion  Fontruit,  mnd 
pRpaied  the  "ty  tor  the  on  movcmtnl.  Since  EiriJd  no  one 
hid  orilleii  Diniih  lyrical  veisc  Is  eiquuitely  u  Schick  von 
StiQEUt,  ud  tht  depth  and  KicDtiSc  pmiiion  of  hii  tboucht 
won  bin  A  title  which  he  hu  pmervcd,  of  being  tbc  first  phUo- 
tophic  poet  of  Denmark.  The  wntinga  of  this  man  aie  Ike 
deepat  and  BUM  leriaui  whkb  Deoinalk  had  peoduced.  and  at 
hii  best  be  yieldt  lo  no  one  in  duia  and  ikilful  lue  of  eiproaion. 
Thii  awctt  tone  of  Schack  von  Stafleldt^,  howevs,  sat  early 
lilenced  by  the  louder  choir  that  one  by  one  broke  into  nuic 
around  hia.  It  wai  Adam  Gottkib  (UilenKhUger  (f.i.;  i;7q- 
iBjo),  the  (reitett  poet  ol  Denmark,  who  wai  to  bring  about 
the  new  nmaolic  nuvemeot.  In  iSoi  he  happened  to  meet  the 
young  Norwegian  Henrik  SieSeni  (i773->S4S>.  "ho  had  jujt 
returned  Iiom  a  wientihc  tour  in  Gennaay,  full  of  the  doctrinei 
of  Schelling.  Under  the  immediate  directku  of  Sleflens, 
OhlesKkUl^er  bt^a  an  entinly  new  poetic  tlyle,  and  dcitroycd 
lllhiieirlitrvenea.  A  new  epochin  the  language  began.and  the 
rapidity  and  matchleu  facility  of  the  new  poetry  <rai  the  wonder 
of  SteSeni  himieU.  The  old  Scandinavian  mytbolofy  lived  in  the 
baodiot  Ohlenichllgcr  euctly  aa  the  dauital  Greek  religion  wii 
bom  again  in  ILeata.  He  arouicd  in  hij  people  the  ilumbcrtng 
lenu  ol  their  Scandinavian  nationality. 

The  retirement  of  OhlenKhUgcr  compataiively  early  hi  life, 
lelt  the  way  open  (or  the  development  al  hii  younger  con- 
tempoiariea.  among  whom  lemal  bad  gcniui  little  inlerior  to 
hia  on.  Steen  Slecnien  filichet  (i;3>-iS48)  wii  a  JullatideT. 
and  fHoerved  all  ihtough  life  the  ch tmctcriiiict  of  hit  Hetile  and 
aembre  lalherllnd.  Aflerattruggling  youth  of  great  poverty, 
he  publiihed.  in  1107-1809,  a  Iranilation  of  Ouian^  in  1814  a 
volume  ol  lyrical  poemii  and  in  1S17  he  attracted  conaidetable 
■  m  by  hii  dncripiive  poem  of  Tie  Ttm 
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hit  Grtt  lignal  aucceaa  waa  with  a  itoiy,  A  Vilttft  Salam'i  Diary, 
la  1S14,  whicb  waa  rapidly  followed  by  other  talei,  descriptive  of 
village  life  in  Jutland,  for  tbi  neat  twrive  yean.  Tbeae  were 
coUecWdinfivcvDluDci(iSjj-i836).  HiimasUrpiecibacoUec- 
tiaao(ibartitoriei,calledri<£fi«iiiiif  Jtfm.  He  alio  produced 
many  uiional  lyrici  of  great  beauty.  Bat  it  wai  BUcher'i  uie  of 
faleii  which  driighted  hii  counlryiMo  with  a  Knie  of  treihneu 
■nd  urenglh.  They  fell  u  though  they  heard  Danish  far  the  BrtI 
timeipokeniniufulnew.  ThepoelAamirupCin  iS48)declared 
that  fikcher  had  raised  the  Danish  language  to  the  dignity  of 
Icelandic.  Blicher  is  a  stem  leslist,  In  many  points  *kia  to 
Cnbbe.  and  takes  1  liagular  poaition  among  the  romantic 
ideoliits  of  the  period,  being  like  ibem,  however,  in  the  iim  ol 
precise  and  choice  language,  and  balKd  of  Uk  mere  ooauaon- 
placcs  o(  imaginative  vritiog.^ 

Nikolai  Frederik  Scverin  Cruodlvlg  {f.t.;  nSj-ltTt).  like 
Ohleuchllger,  Icaracd  the  principles  of  the  Geman  romanticiun 
from  the  lips  of  Siefiens.    He  adopted  the  idea  of  introducing  (he 

eamctUy  than  the  older  poet.  Bembard  Sevcrin  Ingenann 
(f.i.l  1754-1S61)  contributed  to  Danish  hteratun  historical 
romances  in  the  style  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott.  Johannes  Canten 
Kauch  (g.i.;  ii»o-iS7i)  Gnt  distinguished  himself  ai  a  dbdple 
ol  OhleSKhllger.  and  (ought  imder  him  in  the  strife  against  the 
eld  Khoot  and  Baggeien.  But  the  master  mfaundentood  (be 
disciple;  and  the  biith  repulse  -oJ  OhlenKhUger  tDentcd  Hmch 
lor  many  yean.  He  possened.  however,  a  ilroac  and  fluent 
genius,  which  eventually  nude  itself  heard  in  a  multitude  «l 
volumes,  poems,  dramas  and  navels.  AU  that  Hauch  wrote  is 
marked  by  gttai  quaUtiet,  and  by  distinction;  be  had  a  native 
biaa  towards  the  myilical,  which,  however,  be  learned  to  keep 
babeyaaoe. 

'See  F.  L.  Uebcnbert,  &Wd  SufiUli  uiMf  Ktu  (1  vals., 
Capeohafeo,  IS4J),  and  Samlinirr  HI  Stktci  SlagiUb  LamI  (4  vsls.. 

^BlL^'s  riJii  wei 
IBfi).  aod  hIa  fttmi 
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Johto  Lodvlg  Hiibng  (f.*.;  ■T9i-tatel  wai  a  critic  wks  > 
ruled  the  •KwM  ol  Daolili  taste  for  many  years.  His  DDther, 
the  BaiMieu  CyHeabourg-Ebrtnivtrd  (f.t.;  I7;j-il5(l|,  wtou 
1  Urge  Dumba  ol  uionymoui  navdi.  Her  knowledge  ol  HI*, 
bet  aparUing  wit  ud  her  almoti  laulileu  style,  make  that 
short  stories  maiteipieas  ol  tbetr  kind. 

Chtislian  Hviid  BredaU  (i7S4-i«6o)  produced  lia  volunwi  - 
of  DramniU  Sena'  Citi«-itu)  which,  in  spite  of  thdi  many  ■ 
brilliant  qualities,  were  little  appreciated  at  the  tine.  Bredahl  ' 
gave  up  literature  is  despair  to  become  >  peauat  farmer,  and   ' 

lyrical  poem 
He  was  a  o 

fine  strain  ol  imagination.    He  was  a  ouietisl  and  an  encurein. 

and  the  closest  panlld  to  Homer  in 

Moil  ol  Bitdtchei'i  poems  deal  with 

to  know  thoroeghly  during  a  long  residence  m  Kone.    Me  wai 

secretary  to  Thorwaldseo  (or  a  considerable  time. 

Christian  Winthcr  (ft.;  nqO-tijH  made  the  island  of  ' 
Zealand  hia  lovihg  study,  and  that  province  ol  Denmark  belongs  ' 
to  him  no  leas  thoroughly  than  the  Cumberland  bkei  belong 
to  Wordsworth,  Between  the  Utter  poet  and  Winthcr  there 
was  much  resemblance.  He  nu,  without  cempcrr,  the  greatest 
pastoral  lyrist  of  Denmark.  His  eiquljiie  strains,  in  which  pure 
imaginarion  ii  blended  with  most  accurate  and  lealistlc  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  rural  fife,  have  an  eitraordiiuiy  cham  not 
easily  described. 

The  youngest  of  the  gieal  poets  bom  during  the  last  twenty 
years  ol  the  18th  century  was  Henrik  HerU  If.?.;  n^T-t'Vl 
As  a  satirist  and  comic  poet  he  followed  Baggeten,  and  in  all 
branches  ol  the  poetic  art  stood  a  Utile  aside  out  of  the  main 
current  of  romanticism.  He  introduced  Into  the  Danish  liieralati 
o(  his  lime  inestimable  elements  of  lucidity  and  purity.  In  his 
best  pieces  Herti  ii "'  " 


It  it  noticeable  that  all  the  great  poets  of  the  romtnllc  period 
lived  to  an  advanced  age.  Their  prolonged  literary  aetlrity— 
(or  some  of  them,  like  CniodlTig,  were  busy  to  the  Ust— bad  a 
slightly  damping  influence  on  their  younger  contenporaries.  hot 
certain  names  in  (be  oeit  generation  have  special  prominence. 
Hans  Christian  Andenen  {q.t,;  1801-1875)  wu  the  greatetl  of 
modem  fabulists.  In  i8jj  there  appeared  the  first  collectloD  of 
his  Fairy  Talti,  and  won  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  Atmott 
every  year  from  this  time  forward  until  near  his  death  he  poblitbcd 
about  Christmas  time  one  or  two  of  these  unique  stories  lodelicate 
In  tiicir  humour  and  pathos,  and  so  masterly  in  Ihehr  simplicity. 
Citl  Christian  Bagger  (1807-1846)  published  volumei  In  18.34 
and  181A  whicb  gave  promise  ol  a  great  (uture, — a  promise 
broken  by  hl>  uriy  death.  Frederik  Paludan-MtUler  (f.t.: 
i9oo-il76(  developed,  as  a  poet,  a  magnificent  career,  which 
contnsled  In  <tt  abundance  with  his  soliury  and  tilrnt  life  as  a 
man.  His  mythological  or  pastoral  dramai,  his  great  satiric 
epos  of  Aism  Htme  (1S4I-1848J,  his  comedies,  his  lyrici.  and 
above  all  hit  Doble  philotopKIc  tragedy  of  Kale 
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in  183B  ■  volume  of  vivid  erotic  poeiry,  but  its  qoility  was 
onlyappredated  after  his  death.  EdvardLcmbckedSis-iSf;] 
made  himself  famous  as  the  admlnble  translator  of  Shakespeare, 
but  the  Inddants  of  t86a  produced  from  him  some  volumei  o( 
dlTKi  and  manly  patriotic  verK. 

The  poets  comfrietcly  ruled  the  literature  of  Denmark  dininf 
this  period.  There  were,  however,  eminent  mm  In  other  depsrl- 
enents  ol  letters,  and  especially  in  phlkilogy.  Rasmus  Oirtellan 
Its^(i787-iS]ilwisoneofthemostori^ni]andgIltedl[nguiiU 
ol  his  age.  His  gnmman  of  Old  Fri^n,  Icelandic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  were  unapproached  in  his  own  time,  and  are  sifll  •dminUc. 
Niels  Matthias  Pelenen  (t  79i-i8fi]),  a  disdple  ol  Kaik,  was  Iht 
author  ol  an  admirable  tfiiMry  tj  Dtwrnark  »  Ui  Halita 

•  Edited  U  vols.,  lod  ed..  iSSS,  Copnbagia)  by  F.  I.  LitbMbsf. 
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■lnfffiYy.  uid  the  tniulacor  o(  ntny  el  the  nfsi.  Minln 
fiednik  Arendt  (i;]i~i9>l).  'He  boUoiil  tad  uchuologUI, 
dMHiKkforlluuudyDleMScudlDkviureeanli.  ChciiEii 
mttA  (ijSl-ils?)  wu  ■  bbotiDBi  InicognptKr,  lulbsr 
ikE  fam  food  Danith  diciionicy,  publiihed  in  iSjj,  In  Jouhi 
F[cdsikScfc<iuw[i}S{riE5i),Dtiiinuk  prod  iiced&  very  Fmiiuu 
hnual.  utboc  ot  u  eihiuilive  Ctpfa^y  >/  i>rs>ili.  In  later 
yws  ke  Uucw  himieU  wjlh  ml  Into  polillct.  Hia  balardul 
ciiiied  oi  by  Frcderik  Lkboiuiii  (iSi]-^;!)). 
(«lal  cnttnipa 


Baa.  S«nn  Aaby  KkifctfUrd  (iSrj-ISsj),  one  ol  Iht  n 
aAtk  ikialuT*  ol  ScandiinvU,  ud  the  author  of  wme  brilU 
pUuvi^icaJ  And  pdemkal  vorki.  A  teamed  phUiHophkiiJ 
niUT.iKit  lobecoidpaiwl,  however,  for  (tall*  or  orijinBlily- 
^eibcsard,  «a>  Fredciik  Chfiitlan  Sibbem  (i;S;-iSp).  I 
snte  ■  dsenaiion  Ox  i'Hfry  «uf  JH  (]  vota.,  i(jj-iM<})  ar 
ThtCamlenlirfatfS.fnmlkt  Fmrz/js  (]  voU.,  iS;»-i37il 

ABoog  DovetbU  who  were  nol  tlw  pact*  wu  Aiidrcai  Niknl 
4c  Satat-AstniD  (i7p8-iMj),  who,  under  Ilie  pMudonym  < 
Cvl  Bcmhan!,  wrote  a  teijs  of  charming  ranunce*.  Meotk 
•Ml  alio  be  made  of  two  dramatiui,  Peter  Thun  Fawvi 
(tnr~lBi7), who  prod ucntancicetknltianilitnnoiShikiapeart 
(tlB7~iti6),uidT>iOTnuOveTBkou(ii9S-tS7]),iuthoro{ilan| 
Kris  of  HKCctEla)  csmcdiet,  and  of  *  hlilory  of  lh«  Daeiili 
fkeaUi  (j  vol*.,  Copenhagen,  1S34-1M4). 

Oilier  miten  whoM  name*  connect  iht  age  at  romantlctiD 
•itb  a  Uter  period  weic  Meyer  Ann  G<ddKhinidi  (1R19-1IS)), 
■uher  of  novels  and  laleii  Herman  Fredcrik  £wald  (igii-ioo«}, 
■ho  wime  ■  long  leriei  of  hiilorlcal  nsveli:  Jeoi  Chiittlan 
Heatmii  (1B1S-1S91),  a  writer  ol  tiquoile  eomcdlei;  and  ihe 
nKcBueoDi  writer  Erik  BOgh  (i8i>-i9gg).  In  loology^ 
].  J.  S.  Sleaninp  (i«i]-i£««);  in  phiMogy,  J.  N.  Uadvfg 
(iSe«-tSB6)  and  hla  diidple  V,  Thonilen  (b.  1S41};  Id  anti- 
^nanunin,  C.  J,  Thomicn  (1738-1S6J)  and  J,  J.  AjmuBon 
Wotsae  (iSii-iSSs);  and  Id  phlloiophy,  Rajtnui  Nielien 
(iBa^-^nt]  and  Ham  BrOchner  (1810-1875).  deierve  mention. 

Tbedevekjpmeiitofimaginalivrlilrrjtutein  Denmark  became 
•try  doody  defined  during  the  Ii 

I*  1I74  Bedtcher  pasted  away,  in  187 j  Hani  Ctirliilan  Andcnco, 
■a  the  Ux  w«k  dI  iSt6  Winiher,  and  the  greatest  of  ail,  Prtderik 
Patodu-Mdller.    The  field  vaa  iberefon  left  open  to  the 

he  idt.  The  eminenl  critic,  Dr  Oorg  Brandn  (f.i},  had  king 
lunsccB  tbc  dech'ne  of  pure  romanticlim,  and  had  advocated  a 
DSC  objective  and  more  eiacl  Irealmeot  of  fileiaiy  phenomena. 
AccordiaSly,  aa  looa  u  »ll  the  great  ptaneta  had  diuppeoied, 
a  uw  rautcllation  was  perceived  to  have  risen,  and  all  the  nan 
a  it  had  bcea  lighted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Bnndet.  The  new 
niu»  wen  what  he  called  Natoralisti,  and  their  tympalhiei 
veie  wicb  the  latest  forms  ot  eiotic.  but  particularly  of  French 
tuntinc.  Among  these  Fresh  forces  three  immediately  took 
1^  as  leaders^ Jacobsen,  Drachmann  and  Schandoiph,  In 
J.  P.  Jscobsen  («.».;  iS47-"88sl  Denmark  was  now  taughl 
to  wdcotnc  the  greatest  artisl  in  prose  which  she  has  ever  pos- 


•  predticlloa  of  unexampled  beauty.  Bin  Jacobsendicd  young. 
sadiheworkwasnallycBtTiedoulbyliislwocompaniani.  Holget 
,.  .;  1846-190S)  began  lile  u  a  marine  painter; 
I  little  volume  of  poemi,  which  he  publiithed  In  1871, 
atliacted  slight  attention.  In  1R77  he  came  loruard  again  with 
MK  volume  of  verse,  another  of  fiction,  a  third  of  travet;  in  each 
he  disptiyed  great  vigour  and  fredinesaof  touch,  and  he  rose  al 
aae  leap  to  the  hi^est  posiiion  among  men  of  promise.     Diach- 

writer  in  Denmark.  For  many  years  he  made  the  aaperts  of 
Ue  at  lea  hb  particular  theme,  and  he  nnirivid  to  rouse  the 
palrioTic  enthusiasm  of  the  Danith  public  as  It  had  never  been 
RMied  before.     Hia  vailoui  aii4  unceasing  pn>ductiveneSB,  hi* 
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ftMlHWM  and  vffrar,  and  tba  fnadUMtlbk  ridmea  of  Ua  lyric 
venatUty,  ■ariy  brought  Drachnuui  to  the  ftoot  and  kept  him 
then.  MeanwUe  pra«  iBiagluifve  HteFatui*  m*  ably  lup' 
ported  fay  Sophua  Schandorpk  (iSj^ifoi),  who  had  be«D  entirely 
out  of  *yDpathy  vHb  the  Idealiat*,  ud  had  taken  M  atap  while 
that  icbool  was  In  Iba  aaccndaiK.  In  sStII,  Ib  las  tortktb  ytat, 
be  wa*  enemuaged  by  Ibe  change  I>  taata  to  poUirii  ■  vtdnmt 
ot  realistic  alories,  Cm^  Lifn  and  in  iStS  ■  lurad,  Willuia  a 
Ctnltt.  BehaaaoBcRlatlon  with  Guy  deHaapaaaMaaankBe 
analyst  ol  modem  (ypesaicbaiactcr,  but  b*  hi*  matt  bomotr.  He 
kas  been  conparad  with  aneb  Datcb  paiBta*  of  low  life  I*  Tenien. 
Hit  lalem fcacbed ta bd^t In  Ihe Dovd caHed iiia(l>»U < i»M , 
a  nwat  Idmiiabh  study  «f  lowtr  middle-da**  life  In  CopeiAafea. 
He  ■*>  for  a  while,  without  donbl,  the  laadiiig  llvinf  nov^il, 
aodhewenionpiodiiciB(wfiAaofgrcMfocn,  inwhicb,  however, 
a  certain  motoBOay  is  apfweat.  iSe  three  leaden  bad  ma> while 
been  jidned  by  ceelkiu  younger  men  who  took  ■  prominent 
posiikn.  AoMig  thosa  Kait  Cjelknip  and  Erik  Skram  wen  Iba 
earliett.     GjeHerup  (b.  itjj),  ■boar£r*l  worts  of  iniponantt 

powers;  he  was  poet,  aoveUst,  nonli*t  aad  bk>)ogiat  in  onei 
at  length  he  settled  dnwn  toio  line  with  Ibe  new  nealitlk  sthiol, 
and  produced  In  1S81  a  aalirieal  novel  of  mannen  which  bad  a 
greatsuccm,rieSs>cf^i^Ut7'>ote«.  Erik  Sknn  (b.  1S4T) 
had  in  1879  written  a  aolitatr  nenl,  Ga>niit  CM^tnutit, 
■bid)  ercMtd  a  KOsatloR,  and  wa*  hailed  by  Bnades  s*  ex- 
actly nptewDtlns  Iha  "  BBlorriiaai "  which  he  deiitcd  to  ace 
eneoBraged;  but  Skram  ha*  wrltlea  httle  else  ol  inportanco. 
Other  wrllen  ot  repotallan  in  ihe  naturaliatle  •CMwl  wen 
Edvard  Brand**  (b.  1S47),  and  Herman  Baag-Cb,  i8s8).  Pctw 
Nanun  (b.  iMi)  ha*  con*  hMo  wide  nototiMy  a*  the  autbiR; 

"--'-"i,  of  •  Mrte*  of  atotie*  of  a 

'  Ifaria  (1894)  ha*  been 
of  Ibe  elder  generation, 

pabKc.  Three  lyrtcd  poeu,  H.  V.  Kaaluod  (iSiS-iUs),  Cad 
Ftoog  (i3ij-iSmI  ai>d  CW*t[Hi  Sidnrdt  (ilii-itgi),  ol  very 
greil  talent,  were  oot  yet  sikat,  and  ■moag  the  vcltnn  iHnielistt 
wtic  sliU  acliv*  H.  F.  £««kl  and  Tkaaa*  Uage  (iS>v-b887)- 
Ewald'ssoo  Carl  ( 181ft- 1  DoS)acbiaTed  a  great  namea*  a  novelist, 
but  did  hi)  BOit  cbaraeteiitlic  work  in  a  telle*  of  books  fcr 
children,  in  which  he  used  the  fairy  tak,  in  lh«  manne*  of  Haas 
Andenen,  aa  a  vehide  for  saihe  and  a  theory  o(  morals.  Daring 
the  whole  of  thi*  period  the  neal  popular  writer  of  Denmark  wai 
J.  C.  C  Brosball  (1816-1000),  who  wrole,  under  the  paeudoayn 
Caiii  Ellar.  a  vast  number  td  talca.  Another  popular  nevclhi 
waa  Vnhelm  Bergttie  (b.  sRjs),  author  of  In  litSal«M  UtmiOaint 
(1871],  and  other  romances.  SapInuBsudiu(b.iBjD)per*cveted 
in  composing  novels  whidi  attain  a  wide  genetal  populacily. 
Mention  must  bt  mad*  also  of  the  dnhuitist  Chiiuian  Uolbe^ 
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1S90  there  was  a 
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with  an  Individualist  and*  radical  tendency.     In  188s,  however, 

Drachmann,  already  the  recognised  £ni  poet  ol  the  country, 

threw  oS  his  allcgiBnce  10  Brandts,  denounced  Iht  esotlc  tradition, 

dedaied  himKll  s  Conic rvstive,  and  toA  up  a  national  and 

pat  liotfcattilude.     He  was  joined  a  Ittlk  later  by  Gjellerup,  wMIe 

SchandorpbrenainedstanchlybythesiikolBiaodes.  Thscamp 

was  thus  divided.    New  writers  began  to  make  theit  ip|>eaiaDC(, 

and,  while  some  of  these  ivere  itinch  to  Bnndcs,  others  Kcte 

inclined  to  hold  rather  with  Drachmann.     Of  the  authors  wbo 

came  ibrward  during  thi*  period  of  Iraiisilion.  the  strongest 

novelist  proved  to  be  Henddk  Ponloppidan  (b.  1857).    Id  some 

of  his  booI:s  he  reminds  the  reader  oE  Turgenie*.    Tontoppidan 

ihlishediniSqS  the  first  volume  of  a  great  novel  entitled  Zytti- 

a,  the  biography  of  a  typical  Jutlasder  named  Tet  Sideniua, 

work  to  be  completed  in  eight  vohmes.     From  1S9J  to  igoQ  no 

eat  futures  of  a  fresh  kind  revelled  themseKes.     The  Dsnfsh 

'alism,  add  satiated  with  pathological 

a  irab  study  of  tl  ' 


X.ooglc 


DENNERY— DENNIS 


cbMutnlMin.  lit  cdUntim  ei  ton,  whkk  vu  pntty  dit- 
CMince4tolbedgbtMi,reiiUMd.  DnduDum  wu  Hipporud  by 
nctUcDlyaunicriBeUoduDcboiil.    J.  J.  JIKKcnMn  (b.  it66}, 

■  Catbslic  ikadcnt,  mi  vcty  pndific.  Otto  C  FtdM  (b.  1S53) 
pnMolwil  men  Ultlc  vohuie]  ol  gncclnl  fyiietl  poniu  in  pniic 
clfvdnuUMlof  lirm-lifev  Aadtcu  Ddletii  (b.  iSjo),  ef  Vgjie, 
itwwcdhiiwdtuoccuiaMlpaMoimalt.  AI[ndIp*«o(b.ig5>) 
muK  iliii  be  mantioaed  M  ■  poet  aod  Cfflk.  Vatdcnuu  RJ)iiUn, 
■faoM  Tkc  Ibnil  Tmtm  «*•  Uw  lyiicai  ncoM  of  i«ai,  duj 

the  tbeoria  ol  (he  ■ymbolMi  to  DenmnTk,  but  iriihDLt  ligiul 
nccoi.  On  tbeothct  kuid,  Mmetbing  of  >  icvinl  of  natunUHn 
il  to  be  obuTVcd  in  the  poverfsl  Mudia  of  tow  lite  ■dminhty 
niltm  by  Kul  Unen  (b.  iSfie]. 

Tbt  dnm>  bu  loDg  noBfiihcd  ia  DenrauL  The  principal 
tbcMrei  ue  UbcnUy  open  to  fresh  dnmetic  titenl  ol  every  kind, 

ment  givei  unuuil  ko|r  for  eipcdmcnli  in  biilt  or  piivetc 
Ihcalm;  nalhing  i>  too  ecccnuic  lo  hope  10  Dbtain  uoiewhcn 

■  lor  beiring.  Diuhnunn  pioduccd  with  vtiy  greet  iuixcb 
■rver^rtuAADticdrajnu  founded  on  the  EutioiuLlegeDdi,  Most 
of  Uu  novcUus  nnd  poett  eJrcidy  mentHmed  ebo  eunyed  the 
ttdge,  and  to  thoie  nioiei  ihoiild  be  added  these  ot  Einu 
Chriitiaiuen  (b.  1B61),  Emit  von  dei  Recke  (b.  1848),  Oiku 
Bensm  (b.  iSsfi)  and  GutaV  Wied  (b.  1S58). 

In  theology  no  name*  wen  u  ctnineot  at  In  ihc  preceding 
BHieistioB,  ia  wbicb  tDcli  writtri  ai  U.  N.  Clauun  (iT«J-iS;7), 
■Bd  ttitl  nwie  Hant  Laiaen  Manenien  (iEkiB-i&S4),  lifted  Ibe 
f^tatigv  of  Daniah  'divinity  to  a  high  poinL 


a  have  been  vc 


KtiJFi 


cn(iSii-i8;i) 


V  hiitOTy  ol  the  Scandinivian  UngdoiBi 
(s'vot,  1864-1871),  Jcni  Peter  TWp  (i8io-iMs)  tonduded 
bis  gnat  atatisticai  account  of  Denmaik  in  1879.  The  i6(h 
century  nv  made  the  aubject  of  the  investigations  of  TroeJs 
Lund  (f.i.).  About  1S80  levcnl  ol  the  youngef  btstoiiant 
formed  the  plan  ol  combining  ID  ievesllgale  and  publish  the 
■ources  ol  Danish  history;  In  this  the  iiulelatigable  Johanon 
Sleensltup  <b.  1844)  was  prvminenL  The  donmlic  history  ol 
the  COUDtry  began,  about  188;,  to  occupy  the  attentim  of 
Edvanl  Hcdra  lb.  iS]^,  a  Nielsen  and  the  veteran  F.  Fnderik 
Btrfad[i8ii-iS«£}.  Thenavalhistoriesof  CLUtkenitlncted 
much  notice.  Besides  the  names  already  mentioned.  A.  D. 
Jtirgensen  (i840-i8g7),  J.  Frederida  {b.  1849),  Chriilian  Enlev 
(b.  iSsi)  and  Vilbelm  Molimip  have  all  distinguished  Ihem- 
■dvo  in  the  excellent  school  ol  Danish  historiins.  In  i3g«  an 
tUborate  composite  history  of  Dcnnuk  wu  undertaken  by  tome 
leading  Iilstoriani  (pub.  1897-1903).  In  phikiaophy  nothing  hi) 
recently  been  published  ol  the  highest  value.  Manenscn's  Jottb 
£MiiH<i8Si)belonE>toaneittietpcriad.  H.HalFding  (b.  1S4]) 
bn*  bRO  the  most  pnBinenl  contributor  lo  peycbolon.  Hit 
ProUemi  aj  PkUiaii^y  and  his  Philoiopky  >/  Rdiiiim  were 
tnnslaled  into  English  In  IQ06.  Allrcd  Ldimum  (b.  1858)  has, 
(ince  i8«6,  ttiucled  a  gicat  deal  ol  attention  by  his  tccpttcll 
Invesligation  of  psychical  phenomena.  F.  Kenning  has  writltn 
OR  the  history  of  thoutht  in  Dcnmaik.  In  the  crillcism  ol  art, 
Julius  Unge  (tSjS-iRQA),  and  lalei  Kail  Madsen,  have  done 
eictllcnl  service.  In  literary  cnlidsm  Di  Georg  Brsndci  Is 
notable  lor  the  lonf  period  during  which  he  remained  pre- 
dominant. His  «aa  1  ilesdy  and  stimulating  presence,  ever 
pointing  to  the  best  in  an  and  thought,  aod  hii  influence  on 
bis  age  mi  grcMer  than  that  of  any  other  Dane 

AtltHOBITlES.— R.    Nvwup.    Dtn    (faalh    Diilfimo'l    ItilUint 
UtoB-iSoV),  and  AlmiiJiliil  Liliralmrltiilnm  (iei8-ie»);  N,  M, 

Ttttrmn.  LiuralmrkiiUiir  Ir-' -^    ■"'-  -"—  •-'-  '^ — ■-— 

On  *auU  Sttiflidi  (IS; 

(a  mis.,  1S73-1I76)  bv  El_ 

(J  vols..  i8;i~iB9&)|  Bricks.  Air 


.--0):  N.  1. 

iJnded..  iS67~i87r.  Jvc^l;  Ovrnkmi, 
la-r8«.  s  vok.).  wilh  a  eonlinialioo 

Collini  Oir.  Bruufl.  BiNioIArfa  DtnUa 


fi'^R 


a  (CoprBhlgeB.  1896); 

naen,  lllmanrtl  Dantk  LiUnturkiMrii  (jvok,  ifoI'-lqiRl; 

Horn,  Hi»ry  4  lit  Simiimninttirllifim  lit  mtilciutM 

b  a,  eninl  (Einrliith  tnulalion  by  Rasmus  B.  Andcnon 
4).  with  faiblkicnphical  appciidii  by  Thorwafd  SoTbcrg) : 
er.  CiaUcUt  itr  Skanitnatialm  LiUiraHn  {3  pis.. 
^IH9).  fornliig  vsL  viiL  d  ths  OttUttu  *m  WtU- 


(iuiratar.    Sec  alia  Bruidea.  KiHika  at  I'MrsSer  1 
Donitj    Dittf    '•="'■     ""i-    uij-u     m. 

Lilifrotmr  «fHl  -..-, ^^- 

Hionh  BoyeeeiK  Etuyl  an  5c 
Bdownd  tkaae.  JHuf  hi  t>  Ih, 

'S'; --' 


London,  l8«j];  Vilhcln 

l»t);    A.  P.  J.  Schener,  Kwibm 
Ptneit  i  flurnunkr  LiBenlv  (Copei 


HenltU,    Dii    StandiiimitJit    , 
'     and  Leipiig,  1898):  Hjalmar 

" — -— '--"-i^  (Copenhafen. 

'-''  Mtmtmlitkia    . 
tE.C.) 


E89d>  FnDcb 

jcnams  was  T 

the  17th  of  June  it 
success  in  collaboration  with  Charia  Desnoyer 
fU  d'ua  fair  it  Frtna  <i8ji),  >  dnma  which  waa  the  first  of  a  . 
lectes  el  tome  two  hundred  pieces  written  aloDCOi  b  collaberatiOB 
with  other  dnouiists.  Among  the  bc«I  ol  them  oay  bs 
mentioned  Cai^ni  Hauscr  (i8jS)  with  Anicei  Bourgeoiti  La 
BMmitMi  de  Farii  U&41)  with  Eugint  Gtangi^  with  MalUan,  . 
Uorit-Jaiut,  eu  la  jtmrni  du  ptufU  (1845),  in  which  Madame 
Dorval  obtained  a  great  socccss;  La  Cau  ifOmU  Tem  (iSji); 
i^r  Dciu  Or^Uiner  (187s).  perhaps  his  best  ^sete,  with  Eugene 
Cormon.  He  wiote  the  libretto  lac  Gounod'i  TrihU  dc  Zamara 
(iSSt);  with  Louis  Callet  and  Edouaid  Blan  he  coaposed  Ibe 
book  of  Massentl't  Cid  (1&S5);  and,  again  In  collaboration  wilh 
EugirkeCormoq,  the  books  olAubcr's  operas,  Le  Premier  J  pur  dt 
ieHieur  (186S)  and  Rhe  fununir  (i8e«).  Me  prepared  for  the 
stage  Balsac'a  posthumous  comedy  UsrcaJd  cu  U  Jsisntr, 
presented  at  the  Cymnase  theatre  in  i8j(.  Reversiog  the  usual 
orderof procedure, Denneiyadaptcd  lomeolbupUyttotheloim 
ol  naveb.    He  died  in  Puis  in  1899. 

DENHEVITZ,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  Ibe  Prussian  province 
of  Brandenburg,  near  JDterbog,  40  m.  S.W.  from  Berlin.  It  ia 
memorable  a>  the  scene  of  a  decisive  battle  on  the  6tb  of 
September  i8r],  in  which  Marshal  Ncy,  with  an  atmy  d  18,000 
Frendi,  Satoni  and  Poles,  was  defeated  wilh  great  hita  by  ^0,000 
Prussians  under  Generals  BlUow  (afterwards  Count  BOioit  of 
Denneviti)  and  TiuentiierL  The  lite  of  ihe  battle  ii  marked  by 
an  iron  obelisk. 

DENNU,  JOHN  (ie57'i7]4)>  EngUsh  critic  and  dramaliit,  ibe 
son  of  a  laddler,  was  bom  in  London  in  ^b%^,  He  was  eduMed 
at  HaiTDW  School  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  look 
his  B.A.  degree  in  1679.  In  the  neat  year  he  was  fined  and  dis- 
misoedlrom  hiscollcgcfochavinf  wounded  a  fellow-studeDt  with 
a  sword.  He  was,  however,  received  ai  Trinity  Hall,  when  he 
took  hit  M.A.  degree  in  168}.  Aflet  travelling  in  France  and 
Italy,  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Diydcn,  Wycherley  and  others;  and  being  made  temporarily 
independent  by  inheriting  a  small  lortunc,  he  devoted  himself  to 
liluatun.  Theduke  of  Mailboiough  pmcured  him  a  place  as  one 
of  the  queen's  waiters  in  (he  customs  wilh  a  salary  oI£isob  year. 
This  he  afterwards  disposed  of  for  a  small  sum,  retaining,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Halifaa,  a  yearly  charge  upon  it  lor  a  long 
term  of  yean.  Neither  the  poems  nor  Ihe  playi  of  Dennis  are  of 
any  account,  although  one  of  his  tragedies,  a  violent  allach  on 
the  French  in  harmony  with  popular  prcjiidice,  eniiiled  Zilcrfy 
AjKTlcd,  wnt^produced  willi  great  success  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  in  17^  His  sense  ol  his  own  importance  approached 
mania,  arid  he  issaidiohavcdesircdthcduke  ol  Marlborough  (0 
inserted  in  the  treaty  ol  Olrecht  to 


him  from  French 
although  be  had  bi 


Marl 


of  the  French  natiooi, 
he  had  no  fear  lor  bis  own  security.  Ihis  tale  and  oihen  of  a 
similar  nature  may  well  be  eaaggsalioni  prompted  by  bis 
eitemic>>bvt  tbeinfiniiitiesof  chancier  and  temper  indicated  in 
Ibem  were  real.  Dennis  ii  bat  remembered  ai  a  critic,  and  Isaac 
D'lineli.  who  took  a  by  m  means  lavoutable  view  ol  Dennis, 
taid  (ha(  some  of  his  criticisms  allun  cUsiial  tank.  The 
earlier  ones,  which  have  oo(hing  ol  (he  rancour  (hat  afterwards 
gained  him  the  nickname  ol  "  Furius,"  are  the  best.  They  ire 
Stmarlu.  .  .(i6»6),  on  Blackfflore'a  epic.crf  Prince  Arthur; 
LeIUri  ufm  Srmrd  Orcnnaiu  arillen  by  and  betmeni  Mr  Dryien. 
ilt  Wyeirrlty,  Mr  UiyU,  Ur  Conptte  and  Ur  Deania.  ^iMiiked 
tr,  Ml  ZVxxtt  (i6q6)i  two  pamphleti  in  reply  to  Jenmy 
ColUu'i  Stmt  Viem;  Tit  Aiwamamtiit  aad  Rtftnulitn  ^ 


lyGoogle 
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(171.).  i 


afuhioa 


d  Eiiay  on  Utt  Ceiuut  atid 


WritiMtM  ef  Skakaptan  i»  tkrtt  LtOas  { 1 . 

Dennis  had  been  oScndcd  by  1  huimrtius  qiiotalion  pude 
fraoiliU  works  by  AddisoD,  and  published  ID  J713  Ra*ark4SpaH 
CAbl  Much  of  Ibu  critlcLun  «u  uuU  ud  Hn$ibLe,  and  it  ia 
qooted  at  coiuiderable Imgtb by  JohnsoA  i^bJsLiJB oj Addiion, 
but  there  ia  no  doubt  that  De[mi4  wm  actuated  by  pertonal 
>alaoiy  of  AddEun'i  luccoa.  Pope  replied  in  Tkc  Narralm 
tf  Dt  Rabat  Sarrit,  UHuriuiif  Oa  ilraait  and  lUfieraiU  Jriiay 
^JtiM  Dtnnis . . .  ii]i3}.  This  pampblcl  was  full  of  penonaL 
abnae,  cxpoaing  Dcnnb'a  foibla»  but  offering  no  defence  of  Cola. 
Addisint  lepiidiatcd  any  CDnniwice  in  tbii  attack,  and  in- 
directly notified  Dennis  that  when  be  did  amwer  hi*  objettians, 
k  koold  be  without  penonalitic*-  Pope  had  already  assailed 
Dhkus  1b  1711  io  the  £uay  ta-CrilldiM,  as  Appies.  Deonii 
ivtortcd  fay  Refiectioiu,  Critical  and  Saliriial . .  . ,  a  scurrilous 
pndoctioD  in  which  be  taunted  Pope  with  bis  deformity,  saying 
vaoag  other  things  that  he  was  "  as  stupid  and  as  venomous  as 
a  hoBch-backed  load."  He  al»  wrote  in  iti)  Rtmarlu  iipim 
Ur  Ftft-i  TraTuIatiim  of  Hemtr  ...  and  A  Tm  Cluraaer  of 
Mr  Ptft.  He  accordingly  figures  in  the  Dunciad.  and  in  a 
scuhing  note  in  the  edition  of  1J19  (bk.  i.  i.  106)  Pope  quotes 
his  more  outrageous  attacks,  and  adds  an  insulting  epigram 
■tuibulcd  to  Kiclisid  Savage,  but  now  generally  ascribed  to 
?upe.    ftlare  pamphlets  foilawcd,  but  Dennis'sday  was  over.    He 

he  mcfVRl  a  mall  lum  annually  from  Sir  Robert  Wdpole. 
A  benefit  peiformance  was  organized  at  the  Haylnarket 
(DrconbeT  iS,  ijjj)  on  bis  behalf.  Pope  wiotefor  the  occasion 
as  itl-Datored  prologue  which  Cibbetnciied.  Dennis  died  wil  bin 
ihite  weeks  of  this  performance,  on  the  flth  of  Januaty  1734, 

Hk  other  varks  iocliide  Kveial  pbys,  {or  one  of  whieh.  Atptti 
cW  Virpmia  (1709).  he  invented  a  new  kind  of  Ihunder.  tic  wrote 
t  oiriMa  Biaj  on  Ikt  Oprrai  itflrr  IlK  tlalKiit  ifuiur  (1706).  nuin- 
tiiuAB  that  opera  was  the  ofitEnrwth  of  effeminate  manners,  and 
•linU:  as  such,  be  eupprewied.  His  »'»'*]  were  puMiihed  in  1701, 
S-lat  Worti ...  (I  vofi.)  in  i7iS.and  MiiaMaiKm  rreai.  the  tint 
iniDiAe  only  of  witicll  appeared,  in  1717.  For  dn:oun1s  cf  Dennis 
xeCibber'iliRie/ffaPcM].  vol.  )v.;  Inac  O'luaeli'seKiyi  on 
Poiieand  Addiiaointhe(>ysrrrff  e/yfukfi.  and"  On  the  Influence 
of  a  Bad  Temper  io  Crtlieiun  "  in  Calamiliti  ef  AiMori;    and 

DOHHnWAnOK  (Lat.  dntnniiun,  to  give  a  spcdEc  mine 
i«),  the  giving  of  a  specific  name  to  anything,  hence  the  name  or 
drsgnatioa  of  a  person  or  thing,  and  more  paitlcularly  of  a  dats 
el  penooa  or  tbings;  thus,  in  arithmetic,  It  is  applied  to  a  uolt 
in  a  q^em  of  weights  and  measures,  currency  or  numbcis.  The 
most  genaal  use  of  "  denonination  '*  is  for  t  body  of  persons 
biding  specific  opinions  and  having  a  common  name,  especially 
■ilh  reference  to  the  religious  opinions  of  such  a  body.  More 
psrticularly  the  word  is  used  of  the  various  "  sects  "  into  which 
Demboi  of  acoDUDon  icligiousfaithmaybedivided.  The  term 
^  denomijiationaJism  "  is  thusgiven  to  the  principle  of  emphasis- 
ing the  distinctions,  rather  than  the  common  ground,  in  the  faith 
bdd  by  different  bodies  professing  one  sort  of  idi^ous  belief. 
This  Qse  is  particularly  applied  to  that  system  of  religious 
educatioD  which  lays  stress  on  the  principle  that  children 
beJongiiie  lo  a  particular  tcliglou!  sect  should  be  publicly  taught 
in  Ihc  tenets  of  their  belief  by  members  belonging  to  it  and  under 

DBmH,  DOatmqVB  VIVAMT.  Barok  de  (T747-1S1S), 
rrench  artist  and  archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Chalon-sur-SaAne 

but  he  showed  a  decided  [Scference  for  ait  and  literature,  and 
soon  gave  up  bii  ptofaaton.  In  his  Iwenty-tUrd  year  he  pro- 
docB)  acotnedy,  £<  Bim  /'A-),  which  obtained  anm^id'rifiiiM,  as 
be  had  already  won  a  posilion  in  society  by  his  agreeable  manners 
aad  e«q>tioul  convetiationBl  powen.     He  became  a  favourite 


th  the  coUectioD  and  amoge- 


med,  after 


of  Louis  XV.,  who  eDtnuled  him 
meat  of  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  ai 
Pompadour,  and  (ubsequeolly  appointed  h 
French  embassy  at  St  Petersburg,  On  the 
XVL  Denon  was  transfetted  to  Sweden;  but 
a  brief  interval,  to  Paiia  with  the  ambauador  M.  de  Vi  , 
who  had  been  appointed  foreign  minister.  In  1775  Dcnon  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Swttieriand,  and  look  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Voluiie  at  Fcmey.  He  made  a  portrait  of  the 
philosopher,  which  was  eograved  and  published  on  his  reluro  to 
Pari*.  His  next  diplomatic  appointment  was  to  Naplts.  nheie 
he  spent  seven  yean,  first  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  and  after- 
wards as  ckargi  d'affairii.  He  devoted  this  period  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  monumeBti  of  ancient  art ,  collecting  many  spedracns 
and  making  drawings  of  others.  He  also  perfected  binuelf  in 
etching  and  meiioiinto  engraving.  The  death  of  his  patron, 
M.  de  Vergeooes,  in  17S7,  led  to  hii  recall,  and  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  given  mainly  to  artistic  pursuits.  On  his  return  10  Paris 
he  was  admitted  a  membct  of  the  Academy  of  Painting.  Afur 
a  brief  intetvaf  be  lelumed  to  Itidy,  living  chiefly  at  Venice. 
He  also  visited  Florence  and  Bologna,  and  afterwards  went  la 
Switzerland.  While  there  he  heard  that  his  property  had  been 
confiscated,  and  bis  name  placed  on  the  list  ol  the  proscribed,  and 
with  characteristic  ctnirage  he  resolved  at  once  to  retum  to  Paris. 
His  situation  was  critical,  but  he  «ai  ipated,  thanks  to  the 
friendship  of  the  painter  David,  who  obiaiped  for  him  a  com- 
1  for  republican  costumes.    When  iho 


10  fret 


Ai  Bonapiiic's  invital 
thus  found  the  opporti 


ofMada 


0  Upper  Egypt,  and  made  ni 


ne  de  Beauhamais.  Here  he 
he  wisely  attached  himself, 
the  cipediiion  to  Egypt,  and 

1.  He  accompanied  General 
ikeicbea  ol  the 
Bonumenu  01  ancient  art,  sometimes  under  Ibe  very  file  ol  Iba 
Enemy,  llie  results  were  published  in  his  Voja/t  daai  la  bam 
a  la  kaalc  Eiyflt  <i  vols,  fol,,  with  iii  plates,  Paris,  t&oi),  a 
k^rk  which  crowned  his  reputation  both  as  an  archacolDgiil 
Lud  as  an  artist.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  the 
mportant  office  of  director-general  of  museums,  which  he  filled 


;byAi 


y  Duval,  under  the 


title  Uanumtali  dci  atU  du  dctsin  ckct  kl  pcupks  la 
flumoderiul.tuMtiiiii par  fiiaaj dnnii (4 vols. fol., Paris,  1S19}. 
Dcnon  was  the  author  of  a  novel.  Point  dc  Undtmain  Ujj]),  ol 
—•--'-  '--"-cc  editions  were  printed  in  tSu,  1876  and  iSjfl. 

Jliiloiri  dt  Part  fmdani  la  RhiJiilion:  A.  de  la 


Sce  |.  Renouv 
Fialiire,f<Ew.       . 
ifl7j)!   Hoger  Poriallis,  tft  Denina 
liide;  D.  H.  Beraldi,  Lei  CroHwi  < 


DEHOTATfOH  (from  Lu.  dmolore,  to  mark  out,  specify),  in 
logic,  a  technical  term  used  strictly  as  the  correlative  of  Ohi- 
DOtation,  to  describe  one  of  the  two  functions  of  a  concrete  term. 

the  individuals  which,  u  possesung  these  attributes,  constitute 
ttie  genus  ot  spcdcs  described  by  the  term.  Thus  "  cricketer  " 
dcoolcs  the  individuals  who  play  cricket,  and  connotes  the 
qualitlel  M  characteristics  by  which  these  individualsarcmarkcd. 
In  this  sense,  in  which  it  was  first  used  by  J.  S.  Mill,  Denotation 
is  eouivaleut  to  Eitoiuon,  and  ConnoUlion  to  Intension.  It  is 
that  when  the  given  term  is  qualified  by  a  limiting  adjective 


larger  Eitension,  and  a  smaller '. 


s.  while  the  Connoi 


Miioa  than  "  me  "■. " 


+6 
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ia  used  Iwncly  For  that  which  a  mcuil  or  indiated  by  &  word, 
pbnac,  scDlence  or  even  aa  action,    Thua  a  proper  nun«  or 

CONHOTATION.) 

DEHS,  PFTER  (1690-1775),  Belgian  Roman  Calholic  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Boom  near  Aniwrrp.  Moat  of  his  life  waa 
spent  in  the  orchiepiscopal  college  of  Malioes,  urhcre  he  was  For 
y  pnaident.    Hb 


^eThtalotia: 


ddotxu, 


It-book.    Dens  died 


odpIiiM  dcKiily;  the  t 


Blbcia 


}  oF  the  n 


uof  a 


sUy  or  ipteific  pinrity 
I  volDme  of  a  substance 
ne  slandaid  substance, 
ilh  a  balance  are  itaMy 


mass  of  the 
Since  Ihe  neighij  used  in  a 
ELandatii  massra,  the  word 
Ihe  word  "  mass  "  [n  the  preecdinf  definitions;  and 
symbolically  express  the  ceblioni  thiui^K  U  be  the  1 
substance  occupying  a  volume  V,  then  the  absolute 
1  [F  m,  (B|  be  (he  weights  of  the  substj 


oF  the  ! 


Lndard  substan 


_  nerally 

if  Ki  be  the  weight  oF  a  volume  v  of  the  substance,  and  ini  the 
wcighloFavolumetiOf  the  standard,  (hen  S=mr,/"'i».  In  the 
numerical  expression  ol  absolute  dcraities  il  is  ntcessaty  to 
specify  tbe  unitsof  mass  and  volume  employed;  whPe  In  the  esse 
of  relative  densities,  it  is  only  necessary  to  specify  the  standord 
substance,  since  (he  mult  is  a  mere  number.  Absolute  dcn9t(ies 
are  generally  slated  in  the  CCS,  system,  U.  as  grammes  per 
cuIhc  centimetre.  In  commerce,  however,  other  eipns^ons  arc 
met  with,  as,  for  example,  "  pounds  per  cubic  loot  "  (used  for 
woods,  metals,  Sc),  "  pounds  per  gijlon,"  ike.  The  standard 
(ubstancfs  employed  to  determine  relative  densities  are:  water 
foi  liquids  and  solids,  and  hydrogen  oT  atmospheric  air  for  gases; 
oiygcn  <as  16)  is  aomeiimej  used  in  this  last  case.  Other 
standards  of  reFcrence  may  be  used  in  special  conncjdons;  for 
example,  the  Earth  is  the  usual  unit  for  eipiesrfng  the  relative 
density  of  the  other  membera  of  the  solar  lystem.  Refetenee 
should  be  made  to  the  article  Gbavitation  For  an  account  of  the 
methods  employed  10  determine  the  "  mean  dcnrfiy  of  the  earth." 

it  is  necessary  to  specify  the  conditions  for  which  the  Riatlon 
holds;  in  the  case  of  gases,  (he  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 
eiperimenlal  gat  (and  of  the  ttandard,  in  the  case  of  relative 
density):  and  in  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids,  (he  temperature. 
The  reason  for  this  is  readily  seen;  il  a  mass  M  of  any  gas 
occupies  1  volume  V  at  a  temperature  T  (on  the  absolute  scale) 
and  a  pressure  P,  then  its  absolute  density  under  these  conditions 
is  i-M/V;  if  now  the  (empetature  and  pressure  be  changed  (0 
T,  and  F,,  the  volume  V,  under  these  conditions  Is  VPT/P,T„ 
and  the  absolute  dcnaity  is  MPiT/VPTi.  It  is  customary  to  re- 
duce gases  to  the  so-called  "  normal  temperature  and  pressure,'* 
abbreviated  to  N.T.P.,  which  is  a°  C.  and  76a  mm. 

The  relative  densities  of  gases  are  usually  expressed  In  terms 
of  the  standard  gas  under  the  same  conditions.    The  density 

■       ■  isily 


relati 


r  at  4°  C,  the  temperature  of  the  maximum  density  of 
o°C,  tbewroof  IheCentigradetcaleandthcEreezing- 
vater;  at  i^  and  ifi°,  ordinary  room-temperatures; 
;',  the  temperature  al  which  a  thermostat  may  be 
n  in  labotatoty  practice. 


BOf  th 


re  of  the 


eiper 


idard.  Jn  such  cases  a  brsdieted 
specific  gravity.  oF  which  (he  numer- 
mpcctlvely  the  icaqieiatura  ol  tbe 


veighl  ol 


le  weight  of  a 


dard;  [hns  i-og]  (1^/4*)  m 


It  n 


be  noted  that  if  comparison  be  made  with  water  si  4*,  tl 
density  is  the  sane  as  the  absolute  density,  since  Ihe  unit  of  di 

with  the  statement  of  relative  densities  of  alcoholic  liqutrrs 
Inland  Revrnue  purposes,  ctHnparisoD  is  made  with  Vfo-lvr 
bj°  F.  {i6'6  C);  a  reason  for  this  is  thot  the  giUnn  of  -ns 
is  defined  by  stalule  as  weighing  letb  at  61°  F.,  and  ti?r>eT  the 


mlur 


Thui  if  d  be  the  relative  density,  then 
ight  of  a  gallon  in  lb.  The  brewer  has  gone  a  step  fun  her 
'lifying  his  expressions  by  multiplying  the  density  by  1000, 
caking  of  the  difference  between  the  density  so  expressed 
00  as  "  degrees  of  gravity  "  (we  Beei). 


volumes  of  (he  substance 


Practical  Diteuumj 

The  methods  for  determining  dei 

-_*ofhydm«a* 

ing  the  wcl|Iit  and  -<H 

jd  ai  Ihe  iiandard.    Ii 

ID  immerse  the  body  in  a  Fluid  (in  t^ieh  it  mus 

-\.  -^j  c^  :___i..L.»_^  coniaincd  la  a  graduaiei 

1  volume  from  [be  faeiiht  l< 

The  «^h'  ~~" "-  ^iS"-- 

the  abaoluie  denifly.    The  separate 
lume  and  mau  oTuch 


I  may  be  divMed  Inio  two 


iniDlubk)  o 


Mcminallon  oF  the  volum 
:.■  supwes  the  on 


&e.,  supwes  the  onJ 


_._ ,^ ^nsoFdelt 

their  densities,  "rhcitcrcomclcr  of  Say.  which  >as 
greally  improved  by  Re^nault  and  furtncr  modified 
by  Kopp.  pcrrnitt  an  aocurafe  determination  oF  Ihe 

(s  sim^eK  iana  the  inKrument  consiut  of  a  glaiw 
ubcFC  (fig.  Ij,  of  umform  bore,  terminatingin  a 
:up  PE.  the  mouth  ol  which  cm  be  render^  air- 
i|  r  glass  E.  The  subHano.'  whoa: 
(D  prmined  it  placed  '-  ■"■ "" 


rupbelonll 


,    Then,    by     Qoyli': 


lurbsBoyle's  law. 

The  method  of  weighing  equal  vdIuj 
to  the  dolermination  of  the  relative  dci 

in  weighing  a  glass  vessel  (t)  empty,  ..,  

filled  with  (he  standard  lubsuncc.    Calling  the 

vessel  w.  when  filled  with  (he  liquid  W,  and  1 ... 

standard  iubslanccWi.  it  isobvious  that  W-Bi.andWt--. 
are  tfie  wdghts  of  equal  vi^umesoF  the  liqnid  and  standard, 
and  hence  the  relative  deniily  Is  (W-w)/(Wi-ir). 

Many  Forrm  of  vcbkIs  have  been  deWscd.    The  com 
moner  type  oF  *'  specific  gravlry  bottle  "  eonslsti  of  a  Ihin 

filled  wiih  an  aecuraiely ground  stoiRier, which  iBVenicallyj 
peiforaied  by  a  Rn^^hole.    Thebotifeiiearcfully  cleanKd| 


ft.-b.S 
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vincd.  After  co^iil  it  iintfiid.  TIh  bottle  Ii  urin  ctaned  i 
dnad.  And  the  optntwot  nptated  with  tin  liquia  uodtr  exam 
tioa  iB^teul  of  Httr.  Numcroui  iBadiRcatioiu  <><  thii  bottle  ir 
ue.  For  voUlile  liqyidi.  a  Suk  provided  with  a  Ion*  i 
orrica  a  anduation  and  u  fitted  with  a  wclUgnnind 
rtcooHBended-  The  bringing  of  tbc  liquid  (o  the  maxk 
tv  rvi»oviiis  Ib»  envH  t^  mcaru  of  a  capillajy.   la  ouj 


r  tbo  Bprca^L  tL 


.  _    .    .  _ bent   upwards,  and 

•ji  at  right  aaglei  u  ai  to  be  at  the 
ne  kvefit  the  capiUary  branch-  This 
xbeanagradualioD,  A  loop  of  plati- 
m  wire  pewd  under  tbeee  tubetfervet 


!L'*I.^5"!?f?: 


MMl  ia  fiUad  by  |^[h  li 
ih  a  naael  coqtAiainf  tea  uuuu  huh 
Knlly  aAiratlhtf.    Caire  aauu  be  lakea 
Fk    X  thml  <ta  air  bubble*  a»  eockHed.    The 

llqaid    li    adiuilid    (a    the    inark    by 

aail  ootkl  tubo  are  pnvided  with  capa. 

Tkr  sped&c  n»ity  boule  may  be  used  to  iletemtine  the  relative 
JcAwtr^avilidirfaiiAiBavailabMiDanullfraginFntgHandUinsoiuble 

ill  wtfighins  the  nlid  bi  air  (W),  (i)  weighinir  the  Hwci6c  graviiv 
bHAfiill(7tiquid<W,).  (OweiahingtheSotllecDalaininEI^wNd 
a_l  filled  DP  «lh  liquid  (A,).  Tl  i>  mdily  leen  that  W+Wi-Wi  i> 
ibe  wogbt  ol  the  liquid  diaplaccd  by  the  »lid.  and  rhereioce  ia  the 
vdrtit  □/  an  equal  vt^uine  of  liqaid*  hencf  the  relativa  deiiiiLy  a 

The  ileleTimDation  of  the  abaolute  denailiei  cT  gaHa  can  only  be 
rffflcTiBf  wit^  aity  high  degree  ci  accuracy  by  a  devElopnienl  of  thii 
aseahnri  Aa  ongirund  by  Regnanlt.  it  eodi!i4ed  In  hlling  a  Large 
itm  (lobs  with  the  gaa  by  allenuKly  oduuiiini  with  an  air-|Hiinp 
a-xJadniltlng  IbejHireuiddry  gaL  The  flask  waa  then  brought  ID 
D*  bv  ^runerwon  in  meltuut  ice.  ibeprewureaf  the  sna  taken,  and 
the  mxDck  ckKd.  The  flkik  ia  renoved  iMm  the  >ce,  allowed  la 
main  tbe  tempentare  at  Ihe  r«ini.  and  then  weighed.  Tbe  flask 
»  aan  partially  eihauited.  iranakTrrid  la  the  cooling  bath,  and  alter 


•shirK  of  tbe  flaik  ii  detennined  by  weighing  enply  and  filled  wilh 
water.  Thta  method  hat  been  refined  by  many  eaiperimeDrerT, 
aniv  whm  we  may  notice  Merley  and  Lord  Rayk^h.    Morley 


liona.  for  wfilcb  refeit 

rr^vcni.  Tit  sm^ef  c'ta 


M  K«sla<(r  (ttas) _ -, _„ 

■UyMgli  haa  made  many  invrNigationi  0(  Ihe  abiolvte  dcndtin  of 
(idt.  DTK  of  which,  namely  on  atmoiphcric  and  anifieial  nitroficn. 
aodcnakcn  in  conjunction  wiih  Sir  William  Ramaay,  eulminalrd  In 
the  diicovery  tl  ar^on  (f.i.).  He  pointed  out  in  1881  (J>r«.  Rty. 
■5"-4S..P-3o')»n""(»™ -■-L.....  ,  ..    . 


KSS' 


IhR^na 


Rrlatrd  to  the  deltrminallixi  at  the  dcniily  ol  a  nu  la  the  deter 
areJTi  madrrn  chrmiilry  Id  ihe  Inci  Ihal  ihe  vapour  density 


ive  been  devltdd.  li 
>ar  nnrtly  enunerale  tbc  folknring: — In  il 
iliHTd  a  «rijhed  cjuantHy  of  liquid;  which 


li!  Cay-Luv 


ii£u™w'hi?hS 
lUil  be  u<ed.  il 
pplicable  la  lubst; 
(4J  For  ubilana 


be  boiUnff-point  and  which  do  not 
yer^i "  mercury  cxpulalofl  method." 
:vecn  760*  and  420*,  and  which  da 
."  Wood'i  aikiy  expulBoiL  method." 

™rcuJy!^e5ir""£^SuS'io"mMh^'' 
1 ■    1. f_  (i^j  ji,;,  nutiHxJ  ia 

(n  below). 

only  under  diminhbed 


3! 


it  be'ad^'tt 


iicb  can  be  vapoticed  only  under  dimintsbed 
la  may  be  uied.  (a)  Holmann'i  k  tbe  ben 
if  Ihe  aubalance  volatiUiet  at  below  JIO*.  and  don  not  leKt  on 
mercury;  olherwiae  lb)  Demuth  and  Mnn't,  Eykman'a,  Schall'i,  or 
other  melbadi  may  be  uied. 

I.  If<yc7'i  "  ^ircarr  Eiptilaim  "  IMIM.— A  amall  quantity  U 
the  Bubalance  u  weighed  into  a  tube,  of  the  form  abown  in  fig.  4. 
which  has  a  tapad ty  of  about  39  cc.  provided  with  a  capillary  tube 
at  Ihe  top.  ana  a  tent  tube  ab^t  6  lum.  in  diameter  ai  the  botiam. 
The  veuci  ia  complelely  filled  with  mercury,  the  cai^llary 
araled,  and  Ihe  veiKl  weighed.  The  vcHelli  then  towered 
Inia  a  jacket  canlaining  vapoor  at  a  known 
which  i>  lufficient  to  volaiaue  tbe  Hibstamx. 
«pel1cd,  and  when  (hit  cupultion  ceam,  t 

removed,  allowed  to  cool,  aoS  weighed.    It  ii    ._ 

determine  Ibe  preaAurc  enertrd  on  tbe  vapour  by  Ihe    J 
mercury  in  the  naTTow_Umb;    thia  la  effected  by  opening  II 

I  tbe  wide  lube  and  the  top  of 

ilculated  by  aieani  of  the  rormula: 
n W(i+.i)X7.o8o,ooo 

in  whi°  \St^^|~^^S^^£iM^iSP^  of  va 
iMth;      ■— 0-00366 rtteiuperalure  coel^cieul    of   gnxa;      f-baro- 
"  'c  piefflurc!     fi—heighl  of   mercury  column  in  veueh     a~ 

efficient  of  evpansion  of  Bla«  — -0000^03;     J— corflicitnt  al 

«6»;  1M6,  10.  p.  imi). 

Utyn-i  Wttdft  Alloy  EMfmliien  ifeltaf.— Thia  method  ■■  a 
icaiioa  of  the  one  juK  deacribed.  The  alloy  UKd  ii  compoaed 

parti  of  bitmulh,  8  of  lead.  4  of  tin  and  3  of  cadmium;   it 

ylindrical  vcaael  ia  replaced  by  a  elobuUr  nne.aDO  thepreuuiw 
ed  to  milliroetm  of  mercury  lince  the  apeclfic  gravity  of  the 

apfHralui  ii  mail  (nquenlly  UKd|,  i>  two-Ihirdi  of 

that  of  mercury  (are  Brr.  iSjB,  g,  o.  ijiol. 

'ityrr'i  Air  Ei/nMen  ilellHii. — The  limpKcfly, 
ale  acdjiacy,  ai>d  adaplabilily  of  thia  method 
ry  cbu  of  tuUlance  which  can  be  vnporircd 
ait  toiankaaoaeof  Ihemaai  potent  methodi 
lyrical  chcmitlry;  ita  fflvention  ia  indiualubly 
ledwilhtheiumeet  Victor  Meyer,  being  termed 
er'i  melhad"  10  Ihe  exduinn  of  hii  other 

air'eipelled  from  a  velael  bylbe  vapour  of  a  given 
iiuanilty  of  ihe  aobitance.  The  appareiut  i>  ihown 
in  fig.  J.  A  Icmg  tube  (n)  Icrminalei  al  ihe  boilom  in 
a  cyliiidrlcal  cnimber  of  about  100-150  cc  capacity. 


lemperalurt.  and  alter  the  air  wilhin  ihc  lube  ia  in  /UN 
e<jm1ibrinm.  the  delhrerr  tube  it  placed  benenih  Ihe  t .  'aW 
wrftceofthevuerlnapneumallelrDugh.IberubbeT  \^ 

h«anyniore™r%bei«?eape{led°"llThi'tJ'Ti!it      ^"^'  ^' 

graifoaled  lube  (if)  it  nhed  with  waTer,  and  inverted  over  Ihe 

rry  lube.  TTie  rubber  aiopper  i*  removed  and  ihe  enperimenlal 

Hibirance  introduced,  and  the  ttrwiper  quickly  replaced  (o  the  tame 

eitelil  at  before.  Bubblet  aiequiclily  ditengageJandcollecl  bibe 
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(ndvalHl  tube.  Solidi  nay  be  dSiTctly  idinlned  to 
B  wdjhing  bonlc.  while  liquids  an  convtnicntly 


4nd  the  capillary  brT>kFn 
out  1^  [he  impac 


.t  belon 


Kg  Ihc  wi 


hw-w 


^^jniui  bdng  koockc 

knee,  a  layer  of  land,  asbeHOA  d 
he  tube.  TocompleM  the  expcri 
inJiiE  the  expcllFd  air  la  broueh 
-minate  tenipemtiirc  and  piMure.  and  tni 
which  the  given  weisht  of  the  lubnanc 
EniiLy  is  calculated  by  Ihe  fallawing  [omiula 


^F 


W^ 


in  which  W-wighl .      .-- .       ., 

a-i/jh7-p03*4S- <iiii|f-lenipcHtiire  and  tmmim  at  which 

By  varyioe  Ihe  material  oF  the  bulb,  thli  npparalui  ia  rendcml 

''  "   '  'ptionally  high  temporal  urea.  Vapour  batht  at  iron 

lioii  wild  boiling  anthracene  (us^.  BDIhtaqiiinone 

UM  'J^sulphuiCMV^)  ,ph»phoru9penla9ulphule(;tS°); 

molten  lead  may  al»  be  uvd.    For  hlihcr  tempera- 

■um  the  bulb  d  Ihe  vapour  denit}>  Iu1x  ii  nude  ol 

(u)  H^Kam'i!'ua!U.~BWI<  the  mail  tfooiuli 
•M  appancua  employed  in  (hb  uMliad  prticularly 
recauBead  ita  bk  (or  lubnancei  which  do  not  react 
en  mercury  and  which  boil  in  a  vioium  at  below  310*. 
The  apparatiH  (fig.  6)  couliti  of  a  baronuler  tube, 
coatalnlDg  mercury  and  standinz  in  a  bath  of  Ihe  same 
netal,  MirKniiidcd  by  a  vapour  j^keU  The  vapour  ii 
drculaied  thniuch  the  jacket,  and  Ihe.hcighi  of  the 
nKTcurynadbranthetometn'orDtherwiae,  Theiub' 
ilance  u  wdghed  inta  a  amall  noppered  boiile,  which 
li  then  placedbeneath  the  mouth  et  the  barometer  lube. 
It  atcendi  the  tube,  the  niUUnce  nr^jidly  volatiliicd, 

'  Lteadon.'ltuKawuTto&nowI^votumeodhe 
lube  above  the  aecDDd  level:  thii  may  man  efficiently 
be  determined  by  calibrating  the  tube  piw'  to  ill  ute, 
Sii  T.  E.  ThoriK  employed  a  barometer  lube  96  cm. 
hing.  and  determintd  the  volume  from  the  closed  end 
foradiilanceolaboutjsmm.by  wnghingin  mercury: 

nark  it  wu  calibrated  in  the  ordinary  way  » thai  a  icJile 

'e  the  volume  at  once.  The  calculation  it  effected  by  the 

irmulae:— 

_    ?6optl+ooO-lM}0 


-Arf^ 


IffI;  <i-lcmperature  Of  mercury  column  ni 
i~hciflhl  of  mercury  column  wjihin  vapour 
•ioo  S  mercury  at  1°.   The  vapour  Itnwn 

~UI>i'bem<M  and  Uey^i  ifitti^—Tho  prineiple  oj 


li  ai  [oUowa:— In  1 


he  incTeascd  by  acceleraling  the  diRuiion  oT  the 
y  be  accompllthed  by  uaing  a  ve«el  with  a  tomc- 
n,  and  inflening  the  aubetance  w  that  it  may  be 
■pidly,  u.  Jor  example,  in  lubei  of  Wood's  alloy, 
and  by  fillingthe  tuhc  with  hydjogeiL  <For  further 
dctailiaee  Acr.  >3.  p.  Jii.] 


vollIliiBlion  of  the  nibMance,  and  not  the  volume 
of  the  expelled  air,  if  meatured.  Tbii  method  haa 
been  develi^ied  by  ].  S.  Lumtden  {Jntn.  Clum. 
Sx.  190].  gi.  p.  ua).  whoee  apparalui  ii  ihown 
diagram matically  in  fig.  7.  The  vaporiiing  bulb 
A  has  luvd  about  it  a  jacket  B.  provided  with  a 
condenvr  1.  Tm  aide  lube*  are  fiued  on  Is  the 


to  aupport  the  tub ' 

.it'SSIS^  IheX 

int.  Alf ^m  <S  Ih 


lirbym. 


the  lupport  alrvAaJy 


rftndinc   «■   lltr  PriTicjpUi  of  ITyirialiJia. — HydjD- 

leliqulcb^  (2}depeudlBabponihefactIhata  body  which 
uid  leaei  a  weight  equal  to  the  weiEhi  of  liquiil  which 
(3)  depending  on  the  fact  that  aluriy  rnnaini  h>b- 
ler  noallng  nor  rinking.  In  a  liquid    ' 


Ha«(i7Si-iB: 


■.,  The  heigh  ta 

9.    The  heigh  la  10 
are  inversely  pro- 


...-ISSBI,  proltMor 

iraity  of  PenniylvaBia.  the  UqAda  am  drawr 

up  vertical  tubes  arhich  have  their  lower  enrlB  placrd 
containing  the  difFereot  Uqulds,  and  their  nppcr  ends  a 

common  lube  which  It  In  communif-- '-■-  — 

decreasing  the  prnsure  within  Ihe  ve 
which  the  Qqu  Ids  rise,  measured  in  ead 

portional  to  the  densities. 

1.  Tbe  method  oI  "  hydrcslalic  weighiiig  "  is  one  of  the  moat 
Imoortaat.  Theprinciplemay  be  thuaaiatcxl:  the  solid  is  weighed 
in  air,  and  then  In  nicr.  If  W  be  the  weight  in  air.  and  W,  the 
widght  In  water,  then  W|  is  always  leaa  than  W  the  difference  W-W, 
repreaentlng  the  weight  of  the  waEer  diapEaced.  iJ^  the  vcight  ot  a 
viitunie  of  water  equal  to  Ihal  of  the  aolidTHuiiee  W/df-W)  Is  the 
relative  density  or  specific  gravity  «L  the  body-  Tbe  pcinciple  ia 
readily  adapted  to  the  detctminalSon  of  the  relilive  denauie*  of  two 

auids.  for  il  Is  obvious  that  if  W  be  the  weight  of  a  solid  body  in  air. 
,  and  Wt  Ita  w^hlt  when  Immened  in  the  lionldl,  Ihes  W-W, 

iheiefocE  the   rrialive  density  is  the  quotient    (W-Wi)/(W-W,). 


Id  Wi  the  wirighi  of 


conducted  in  the  usus 


s^aja,; 


t  the  wmhing  is  made  with  brua  weighti 
It  b^  taken  of  the  different  buo)tuicies.  o 


Jos»  cl  true  we^t, 
d  weightt.  Similarty 
must  be  uken  of  the 


m  the  case  of  ihe  wevhinc  In  nter.  account 
buoyancy  of  Ihe  •reigiita,  lad  llao.  If  abaoluH 
of  ihe  density  of  water  at  the  tempenture  of  me  eapcnmc 
tans  of  E«l  accuracy  the  abtolulc  density  Ho'lt'l  it  (ivi 
6(0V4*)  ->«W-*\Vi)'lW-\Vi>. 
which  W  IS  the  weight  of  Ihe  body  inair  at  I'and^nini.  | 


W,  ti,t  wdght 


Ihe  density  of  the  ai; 
s  W/IW-Wi).  the  fa 
cDcfhcient  of  (he  ea] 


tbe  body  IS 

tl'.^mm. 


a.  CMem.  Stc  1909. 93.  p.  JI74. 


DENTATUS 


"ttDa'li"<^n.iiy  of 


«,  totixidkKcd  by  Cifll^ 


(u  Khitbii  U  fanriun 


jCillOH),-B^,'9W0i'r6H,O,  intnxtuHd  b^  D.  KIrin.  hu  . 
4raaitj  up  ID  J-lB-  The  «lr  BWlu  Id  iu  ntcr  of  OTlUtLiutloo  A 
--'  --id  ihe  liquid  thiu  obuined  los  up  in  *  dcislcv  of  i-6. 

_  .!_„.. ..__,.  ^,  '^Nfl^.  inimluCBl  byTl««n,  r-" 


lai  nilroU.  TIAxENO^.  inlro 
sclcw  liquid  3[6ctaity^B; 


(alunin  "  Dttlwl,  »  Uqidd  celuaia  mulormt)' 
mlboucj'jtoi  ii  pRUnd  by  pDuilat  ■  lilllc 

iftlong  tcttt  ubc  and  addioc  five  times  ■imucK 
[|  tlghfly  CDrknT  to  prevent  evaporation,  and 


e  IwUdv  glajt  bcadi  of  v 


riicf  may  bt  pnpuHl  by  meltliw  ill  pleea  el  v*iy  thin  capillary 
tiibang,  and  dMenniiuDf  the  demity  In  eaeh  caie  by  thr  method  juK 
pceviouly  diacribed.  To  w  thaMuaOt  the  eatperimenal  Itafmcpt 
II  mmdvad,  vben  it  taltaa  up  a  deinit*  poHtloa.  By  Bucmaive 
tniU  t«Q  bcadi,  of  knowi  deuity,  lay  d^,  dt,  are  obtalnedp  one  of 
wbicb  Aoala  above,  and  Uw  otbir  bdow.  the  (e«  ciyiial;  the 
dlttancet  Kparatinz  the  bead*  from  the  cryttat  are  delerminrd  by 
meana  of  a  nie  plwnl  bebind  the  tube,  (l  Che  beul  of  dnuitv  A 
be  at  the  diataocc  ti  above  the  cryital,  and  that  of  A  at  A  belowj 
it  11  obvious  that  if  the  decujty  of  the  column  varica  tiniJaniily.  tinm 
thedeniity  of  the  leMctyUalit  Uili+ilJi^HJi+U, 
Acting  on  a  principle  quite  differtnt  frooi  any  prevlouUy  dl 


DBRTATin.  ■AHIDI  CDRlUt,  Roman  gctieni,  conqueror  oE 

tbe  5aJ39nitea  atid  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Eplrui,  was  boni  of  humhle 
pueoli,  aod  waj  pouibly  of  Sabioe  origiii.  He  ia  said  to  have 
been  called  Denlalus  bcciux  he  oas  boia  with  liii  teelfaalreldy 
gioKD  (Ftiny,  !fal.  Hill.  vii.  is).  Eicept  tbat  he  was  tribune  of 
the  people,  DOthing  cenuo  is  known  ol  him  until  his  £nt  comul- 
ihip  in  19D  I'C.  when,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague 
P.  Cornelius  RuGdus,  be  falntd  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Sam  nit  11,  wbich  put  aa  end  id  a  wat  that  had  lasled  fifty  years. 
He  also  coluccd  tbe  levolled  Sabint*  to  (ubmiuioc-  a  large 
portion  of  their  letrilory  wa*  distributed  unDng  the  Roman 
diiiens,  and  the  molt  important  tonns  received  tbe  dti«Bship 
without  the  right  of  voting  for  magistrita  [cirildi  line  tuffrnfh). 
With  [he  proceeds  of  the  spoils  of  the  war  Dentaius  cut  an 
arii£clal  channel  to  carry  oS  the  waters  of  Lake  ViL'nui,  so  as  to 
drain  Ihe  valley  of  Reale.  In  175,  after  PyiThus  had  returned 
from  Sicily  to  Italy,  Dentalui  (again  consul)  took  the  &d4 
against  him.  The  decisive  engagement  look  place  near  Bene- 
venlum  in  the  Campi  Atusiui,  and  rtsulled  in  the  total  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus.  Denlalus  celebtated  a  magnificent  triumph.  In  which 
for  the  firil  times  numberof  captured  elephants  were  eihitntcd. 
Dentatui  was  consul  for  the  tbird  lirae  in  174,  when  he  finally 
crushed  Ihe  Lucanlsos  and  Samnites.  and  censor  In  371.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  began  ta  build  an  aqueduct  to  carry  thewalen 
of  the  Anio  into  the  dty.  but  died  (170)  before  its  completion. 
Dentatui  was  looked  upon  as  a  model  of  old  Roman  simplidty 
and  frugality.     According  to  the  well ' 


n  with  costly  preseni 
tc  Eiis  Influence  on  tbdi  behalf  in  the  st 


,(,  they  iOond 


DENTIL-^DENTISTRY 

in  tooth  to  the 


poueaed  gold  lo  possessing 


ro  considered  poverty  by 


.SS'!'"vs'i.i 


— ,,  ._ ..  .,;   PolybiiB  ii.  II):    I 

Florj.  1.  li  :  Val.  Mai.  Iv.  3,  }.  vi.  3,  4  i  Cin 
jHvraa]«.;8i  Pluurcl. f>>iTlB., ij. 

DBHTIL  (ftoni  Lat  Jens,  a  tooth),  in  an 
loolh-shaped  block  used  as  a  repeiting  oru 
•■     '  *         Vitnivii     '■       ■    ■  ■ 


.erJjB 


d  tlie  porticoes  and  tombs  of  Persia,  where 
il  represents  distinctly  the  leprodu^ion  in  stoDe  of  timber 
constniclion.  there  ii  but  little  doubt  is  to  itsoiigin.  The  earliest 
enmple  is  thai  found  on  the  tombof  Darius.c,  jooB.c,  cut  in  the 
reck  in  which  the  portico  of  his  palace  is  reproduced.  Its  first 
employmenl  in  Athens  is  in  the  coniice  of  the  caryatid  portico 
or  Itibuoe  ol  the  Erechlheum  (480  B.C.}.  When  iubscijucnlly 
Introduced  into  the  b«d-inou)d  of  the  cornice  of  the  choraglc 
monument  of  Lyiiciata  it  is  much  smaller  in  its  dimcntioiii. 
In  the  liter  tenplei  of  Ionia,  at  in  the  Itnipleof  Prleoe,  the  larger 
scale  of  the  dentil  is  jtill  retiiiKd.  Aj  a  gentisl  rule  Uie  pro- 
il  is  equal  to  in  width,  and  the  intervals 


If  the  1 


Insc 


hasn 

11  in  Ihe  Fantheon  at  Roinc.aad  it  is  then  called  a  denlil-bind. 
The  dentil  via  ihe  chief  decorative  feature  employed  in  the  bed- 
mould  by  Ihe  Romaoi  and  the  Italun  Revivalists.  In  the  porch 
of  the  church  of  St  John  Studiui  at  Coistantiiwple,  the  dentil 
and  the  interval  between  are  equal  in  width,  and  the  interval 
is  iplayui  back  from  top  to  bottom;  this  is  [he  form  it  takes  in 
(that  is  known  as  the"  Venetian deatll,"  which  was  copied  Irom 
the  Byiintine  dentil  in  SiaU  Sophia,  Coiutanlini^le.  There, 
however,  it  no  longer  formed  put  of  1  bed-mould:  its  use  at 
SanU  Sophii  was  to  decorate  the  projecting  moulding  enclosing 
the  enciuEicd  marbles,  and  the  dentUs  were  cut  alternately  on 
bolh  sides  of  the  motdding.  The  Venetian  dentil  was  also  intro- 
duced IS  1  label  round  artzhea  and  as  a  string  cnurse- 

DEHTiSTHY  (from  Lat.  dtns,  i  tooth),  a  ^lecial  depanmeot 
of  medical  science,  embracing  the  slructure,  function  and 
Hbimr^ml  ^^"^P'^''"  *>'  ''■■^  mouth  ind  Ita  contained  organs, 
2i5_  specifically  the  teeth,  logetiier  with  their  surgical  and 
prosihclic  treatment.  (For  Ihe  anatomy  of  the  teeth 
sec  Teeih.)  As  a  distinct  vocation  it  ii  Gist  alluded  to  by 
Herodotus  (joo  B.C.).  There  are  evidencet  that  at  an  earlier 
date  the  E^ptians  and  Hindus  attempted  to  replace  lost  teeth 
by  altaching  wood  or  ivory  substiiuies  to  adjacent  sound  teeth 
by  means  nf  tbrcads  or  wires,  but  the  gold  fillings  reputed  to 
■  In  Ibc  teeth  of  Egypt: 


at  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  impe 
udy  in  ihe  Grecian  schools  by  the  foil 
id  especially  Hippocrates  (joo  to  400  B.C. 
"' surgeiycons 


31)  taught  tb 


iwers  of  Aesculapius 
developed  among  the 
krabie  knowledge  ol 


e«isling  before  birtli.  aT 
upper  canine  teetb  receive  branches  from  the  nerve  which  su; 
the  eye,  and  hence  should  be  called  "eye-teeth."  Abu 
(ftjihcent.  A.D.)  describes  the  operation  by  which  artificial  cr 
ate  attached  tg  adjacent  sound  teeth.  Vesalius  (1514),  Ami 
Par*,  J.  J.  Scaliger,  T.  KercLiing,  M.  Malpighi,  and    I 


threw  same  small  an 

lonnt  of  light  upon  the  structure  and 

functions  of  the  teeth. 

usually  attributed  to  J 

hn  Hunter  (i7>S-i79]),  who  practised  it 

tileniivety ,  and  gave  tn 

it  additional  prominence  by  tnnsplantiDg 

in  167}  dl 
the  dealii 


comb  of  a  cock,  but  the  operation  1 
roise  ParS  (isog-ijoo),  and  there  is  evidcr 
practised  even  earlier.    A.  voa  Lxeuwenlii 


ing  the  most  inportant  contribution  to 
ippeared  up  to  Itial  lime.  UnlUihelaCter 
part  of  the  iSth  century  eitiacliOD  n>  practicatly  the  only 
opeiation  lor  the  cure  of  toothache. 

The  early  contributions  of  France  eierted  a  contiolLiiig  influ- 
ence upon  IhedeveU^ment  of  denUI  practice.  UrbainH£iiiarr(, 
juigeon  to  the  cardinal  Georges  of  Atmagntc,  whom  Dr  Blake 
(tSoiJ  calls  an  ingenious  surgeon  and  a  greet  man,  published  in 
15S1  his  Stitarchct  upon  Ac  Analimy  oj  Ou  Talk,  Uuir  Hattirc 
and  ProptHiit.  Of  Ufaurd,  Hi.  Faucbird  iiys:  "  This  aurgoon 
hid  read  Creek  and  Latin  authors,  whose  writings  he  has  judici- 
ously incorporated  In  bis  own  works."  In  i;iS  Faucbard.  vtho 
has  been  called  the  father  of  modem  dentistry,  published  liis 
cdebraled  work,  entitled  Le  Ckinr^a  Daliili  at  ItaUt  ^c-c 
icats.  The  preface  contains  the  {oUawing  statement  as  ta  Lb« 
eiisting  status  of  dental  art  and  science  in  France,  which  iniglit 
have  been  applied  with  equal  truth  to  any  other  Europtan 

this  branch  of  surgery,  at  having  but  little  cultivated  it,  th«r 
negligence  gave  rise  to  1  class  of  prisons  who,  without  Iheorcl  ic 
iibout  being  qualified,  pcac  " 


ing  neither  r 


.    ItwasoiUjF 
rcycs 


practising  denti 

Isurger 

men  learned  in 

all  the 

decide  upon  th 

work  the  prac 

ceof  d 

distinctly  separ 

atedfto 

of  the  art  being 

trained 

jy  practitioners  of  ibilil  J 


by 

■hti  of  medical  science,  who  should 
Alter  Ihe  publicalion  of  Fauchard's 
itry  became  more  specializeft  and 

who  had  acquired  their  Ira 
predeccssois.  Faucbaid  suggested  porcelain  as  an  improvement 
upon  bone  and  ivory  lot  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeili.  a 
suggestion  which  he  obtained  from  R.  A.  F.  de  R&umut,  the 
French  savant  and  phyiJcisI,  who  was  a  contributor  to  the  royal 
porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres.  Later.  Duchatem,  an  apothe- 
cary of  St  Germain,  made  potcekin  teeth,  and  communicated  tiis 
discovery  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in  iljb,  bul  kept  Ihe  proceic 
secret.  Du  fiois  Chimant  carried  the  art  la  England,  «id  the 
proceaswasfinallymadepublicbyM.DuBoisFoucDu.  U.  Fonzi 
improved  the  art  to  such  an  eilent  that  the  Athenaeum  of  Arts 
- (Mareh  14,  iSo«). 


In  Gtei 

ieatal  scii 


tilaia  the  10th  century  b 
.    The  work  ol  Dr  Blake  i 


■thing  previously 
writLcn  oa  ine  sunjeci.  josepn  roi  was  one  01  the  first  members 
ofthemcdicalprofetaion  to  devote  himself  excldsivelylodentislry, 
and  hit  work  is  1  repository  o(  the  best  practice  of  his  lime. 
The  processes  described,  though  o  '    '  -     -       ■ 


:    ThoD 


olluwed 


Guy's  Hospital,  published  his  w 
this  period  numerous  publicatior 
ancc,  notably  those  of  Koecke 

somewhat  later  by  the  admiraoie  wora  01  /ucunaer  nasmytn 
(1S30).  By  this  lime  Cuviet,  Serres,  Rousseau,  Berlin,  HerissanI 
and  others  in  France  had  added  to  the  knowledge  of  human 
and  comparative  dental  anatomy.  wbHe  M.  G.  Retains,  0!  Sweden, 
and  E,  H.  Weber,  J.  C.  Rosenmllller,  Schreger,  J.  E.  von  Purkinje, 
B.  Fraenkel  and  J.  Miiller  in  Germany  were  carrying  forward  Ihe 

of  the  teeth  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  Ihe  intenttion  of 
diseases  of  the  teeth  with  general  patbglogical  conditioni,  were 
clearly  established.    Thus  a  scientific  foundation  was  bid.  and 

minor  operations,  however,  such  as  tbc  eitraciion  of  leeth  and 
Ihest^pingof  caries  in  an  imperfect  way,  werestilt  practised  by 
barbers,  and  Ibe  empirical  practice ^(  deiil4liy,.espedilly  ol 


c«,o(  denlisliy,,  esi 


DENTISTRY 


those  openlhiiu  wbich  vera  ilmoil  wbolly  niHfainica],  had 
developed  a  cODsidciabk  body  of  denUl  inuans  nbo.  Ibougfa 
sitbout  medical  cducalion  in  many  cam,  {xusessed  a  liigb 
degree  of  manipublive  iiUl.  Thus  iLcre  came  lo  be  two  claSKs 
of  pracTitKiiicn,  tbe  Gnl  regaiding  dcnlbtry  as  a  specialty  of 
medicine,  tlie  latter  as  a  ditlioct  and  sepanle  calling. 

In  America  rcpr«entatives  of  both  classes  of  denlists  began 
lo  arrive  fcom  England  and  France  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu' 
tioD.  Among  these  were  Joha  WooSendale  W6&),  a  student  o( 
Robert  Berdmore  of  Liveipool,  surgeon -dentist  to  George  Xllr; 
Jaoie^  Cardflte  (ijji),  a  French  physician  and  sufgeon;  and 
Joseph  Lemaire  (ipSO,  a  French  dentist  who  went  out  with  the 
■"    '       ■  "   ringlhe  winter  of  ijBi-ij8j, 


cnlali 


RlHxle  Island,  Lemi 
Lis  caDijig,  and  also  lo  insli 
Josiah  Flagg,  probaMy  Ihr 
prsclicc  was  thus  established 
prT>diiced  such  fertile  rcsulli. 


It  Provide 


uiy  apprcntictsh^  afforded  Ihe 
only  means  ol  accjuiring  a  knowledge  of  dcntbliy.  The  pto&ts 
derived  from  The  apprenticeship  synerb  Fostered  secrecy  and 
qoailicry  among  many  of  ibe  eally  practilionecs;  but  the  more 
liberal  minded  and  heiiei  educated  of  the  craft  developed  an 
ituTcising  opposiLidn  lo  ibcse  narrow  methods.    In  iSj7  a  local 

,    associiiion  of  denlists  was  formed  la  New  York,  and  in 

iianal  associsiioD,  The  Am< 


the  » 


«  by  free 


at  Surgeons,  the  object  of  wl 


to  advai 


d  interchange  of  Si 
In  the  world,  Tht  Amrr 
led  in  June  iSjfl,  am 


'    The  Cist  dentil  periodical 
Jnnal  ef  Denial  Sciinte,  waa  isi 

November  iSjo  was  established  Ihe  Ualtmiore  College  01  Dental 
Suisery,  Ihe  Brst  college  in  the  world  Tor  Ihe  systematic  education 
of  dcnlisU.  Tbua  tbe  year  iSj«-i8to  marks  Ihe  birth  of  the 
Ihree  factors  essential  u>  professional  growth  in  dentistry.  All 
Ihis.  combined  with  the  refusal  of  the  medical  schools  lo  furnish 
the  desired  faclL'licl  for  dental  Instruction,  placed  dentistry  for 
tbe  time  being  upoa  a  footing  entirely  separate  from  general 

dental  practice  has  been  systematically  increased  both  as  to  its 
content  and  length,  until  in  all  fundamental  principles  it  is 
practically  equal  lo  Ihal  required  for  the  training  of  medical 

peculiar  lo  dentistry.  In  England,  and  to  some  eatcnl  upon 
the  continent,  tbe  old  ^iprenticeship  system  is  retained  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  college  course,  but  it  is  rapidly  dying  out,  as  it  has 
already  done  in  America.  Owing  to  the  regiilationby  liwof  the 
educational  requirements,  the  increase  ol  institutions  devoted 
to  tha  pnfessional  training  of  dentists  his  been  rapid  in  all 
civUiud  countries,  and  during  the  past  twenty  ycirs  especially 
to  in  the  United  States,  Creit  Biiuin  posesses  upwards  of 
twelve  iostitutiqns  (or  dental  instruction,  France  two,  Germany 
and  Switzerland  lii,  all  being  based  upon  the  conception  that 
deatiitiy  it  a  dcparioicnt  of  general  medicine.  In  the  United 
Sutts  there  were  in  1S7S  twelve  dental  schools,  with  about 
700  students;  in  1907  there  were  fifty-seven  schools,  with  6919 
Xudents.    Of  these  Gfly-scven  schools,  thirly^even  arc  depart- 


growing  tendency  to  regard  dentistry  from  ilsedu 
■  spccbl  department  of  the  general  medical  and 
Recent  studies  have  shown  that  besides  bci 
part  ol  the  digestive  system,  the  mouth  sustj 
lalionship  with  the  general  nervous  system,  ani 
the  portal  oTonlfancc  lor  Ihe  majority  oftbcbi 
ipccilic  diseases.     This  fact  has  rendered  mi 


and  hat  given  a  powerful  impetus 

Through  the  researches  of  Sir  J.  Tomes, 
■"•■"  Hopewell  Smith,  Williams  and  others 
O.  Hntwig,  WeQ  and  RGse  in  Germany,  Andrei 
and  Black  In  America,  the  minute  anatomy  and  en 
the  dental  tissues  hive  been  worked  out  with  gTcal 


and  oral 'lesions 


!a  particular,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  cc 
mic  diseases  have  a  distinct  oral  expression.  Thr 
ve  nervous  conaeilons  with  the  largest  ol  the  er 

which  arc  curable  only  by  removal  of  tbe  local  1 
scurvy,  rickets,  lead  and  merr 
of  chronic  nephritis,  produce  d 
'  either  pathognomonic  or  strr 


it  of  their  sevei 

W.  D.  MiUcr  of  BerUn  ( 1SS4]  upon  the  cause  of  caries  ol  lb 

other.  Miller  .demonstrated  that,  as  previous  observe 
suspected,  caries  is  of  bacterial  origin,  and  that  acids  [ 
important  rMc  in  Ihe  process.  The  disease  is  brought  at 
a  group  of  bacteria  which  develop  in  the  mouth,  growing 
ally  upon  Ibe  debris  of  starchy  or  carbohydrate  food,  pre 

The  lactic  acid  dissolves  the  mlneial  constituent  of  thi 

tooth  eiposed-  Another  class  of  germs,  the  peptoniai 
putrefactive  bacteria,  then  convert  the  organic  matlerinti 


accuiacy  of  the  conclusions  ob- 
tainea  irom  nis  analytic  research  was  synthetically  proved,  alter 
the  manner  of  Koch,  by  producing  the  disease  arlilicially-  Caiiel 
of  the  teeth  has  been  shown  to  bear  highly  important  relation  to 

den  lalpulpfunushes  an  avenue  of  en  trance  for  disease-producing 
bacteria,  ^y  which  invasion  of  the  deeper  tissues  may  readGy 
take  place,  causing  necrosis,  tuberculosis,  actinomycosis, 
phlegmon  and  otherdcstructiveinOammations,  certain  of  which, 
aHecting  the  various  sinuses  of  the  head,  have  been  found  to 
cause  meningitis,  chronic  empyema,  melaalalic  abscesses  in 
remote  parts  of  the  body,  paralysis,  epilepsy  and  insanity- 

Opaalite  Dmfoffy-— TJic  art  of  dentistry  is  usually  divided 
arbitrarily  into  tfcrslivc  dixliilry,  the  purpose  of  which  b  to 
preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  leeth  and  associated  tissues,  and 
ftoiliclic  denlisby,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  supply  the  loss  ol 
teeth  by  anilcial  substitutes.  The  filling  of  carious  _,_ 
cavities  was  probably  first  performed  with  lead,  sug-  S2o» 
gcsted  apparently  by  an  operation  recorded  by  CcUus 
(loo  B.C.),  who  recommended  that  frail  or  decayed  teeth  be 
sluSed  with  lead  previous  to  oitraction,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  break  under  the  forceps.  The  use  ol  lead  as  a  filling  >su 
sufficiently  prevalent  in  France  during  the  i;tb  century  to  biing 
into  use  the  word  ^onAate,  which  is  still  occasionally  applied  in 
that  country  to  the  operation  of  filling.  Gold  as  a  filling  mitciial 
came  into  general  use  about  the  beginm'ng  of  the  mlh  century.' 
preparations  of  goM  wore  so  impure  oa  to  be  virtually 


Intb 


c,  smoothed 


tape  it 
was  lorccQ  inio  uic  previously  cleaned  and  preparei 
densed  with  instruments  under  heavy  hand  prcssun 
with  files,  and  finally  burnished.  Tin  loH  was  also  us<;d  tc 
limited  extent  and  by  the  same  method.  Improvements  in  I 
refining  of  gold  for  dental  use  btaugbt  the  product  to  a  fair  dcgi 
of  purity,  and.  about  1S55,  led  lo  the  Invention  by  Tit  Rob 
Arthur  of  Baltimore  of  a  method  by  which  it  could  be  weld 
firmly  within  the  cavity.  The  cohesive  properties  of  the  1 
were  developed  by  passuig  it  through  an  alcohol  flame,  whi 
dispelled  Its  surface  contaminations.  The  gold  was  then  weld 
piece  by  piece  into  a  homogeneous  mass  by  plugging  instcumci 
"'  serrated  points.      In  this  process  of  cold-welding,  tbe  mall 


in  only  I 


[ted  use,  w 

I  rapidly  devckipcd.    The  primitive  mallet  of 
or  steel,  was  supplanted  by  a  raallcl  in  which 

■eth  with  ifold  foil  is  recorded  in  the  oldese  Imown 
ArUHty  BmcUiix,  publiihetl  anonymoualy  in  ISJOi 

'ij°iuih?d^ '"™  "**"  '"'"^  **"■  '''^^"'  " 


1  htminn'  mi  nlcated  lutoniatialb'  by  *  spriag  condeniet)  by 
prssureol  Ifac  operator's  hand.  TbenfondwedDisDcti  operated 
by  paennialic  preuutr,  by  tbe  denul  engiiw,  and  finally  by  the 
ekctio-magntt,  ■»  utillied  in  1867  by  BonwUL  That  devi«s 
gmtly  fadliuted  the  opentioD,  ud  made  poislbte  a  paitial 
«  entire  testoratioD  ol  the  tooth-crown  in  conlonnity  with 

The  denial  engine  in  iti  several  fonni  is  the  outgrow<b  of  the 
iimple  drill  wotted  by  Ihe  band  of  the  oper  "   ' 
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o[  cavities  in  tooth 


iR  Ihe  f 


•cayed  9 


ag.    Fro. 


ivily  foi 

or  finishing  fillings  and  poli3hing 


eilendcd.solh: 
them,  for  polishing 
changing  Ibelr  shapes.  Its  latest  development,  Ike  dtnls-SMrgkat 
tntine,  is  oE  heavier  construction  and  is  adapted  to  operations 
upon  alt  of  the  bones,  a  recent  addition  to  its  equipment  being  the 
spiral  osteotome  ol  Cryer,  by  which,  with  a  minimum  shock  to 
the  patient,  f  enestrae  of  any  size  or  shape  in  the  brain-case  may 
be  made,  from  a  simple  trepanning  operation  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive opening  required  in  intra-cranial  operations.  The  rotary 
power  may  be  supplied  by  the  foot  of  Che  operator,  or  by 
hydraulic  or  electric  raotora.  The  rubber  dam  invented  by 
.mofNewYork(iS64)providedameaniforpn>tc    ' 


Ihe  Be 


infDui 


lof  lo 


nllhcsi 


ticipalcd.  In  all  operations 
exposed  dental  pulp  or  Ihe  pulp-chamber  and  r 
the  only  efficient  method  of  mechanically  prolecl 

The  difficulty  ^nd  annoyance  attending  the  insrnioi 

led  to  an  increasing  use  of  amalgam,  guttapercha,  and 


enlly  m 


burnished  and  pressed  into  Ihe  oivity,  so  that  a  mstrii  is  pro- 
duced eiactly  fitting  the  cavity.  Into  this  inatm  b  placed  a 
mirtore  of  powdered  poreebin  and  water  or  alcohol,  of  the  colour 
to  match  the  tooth.  The  maai  is  carefully  dried  and  then  fused 
until  honDgeneouS-  Shrinkage  is  counieracled  by  additions  ol 
porcelain  powder,  which  are  repeatedly  fu$ed  until  Ihe  whole 
exactly  fills  Ihe  matrii.  After  cooling,  the  mairii  is  ilrippcd 
away  and  the  porcelain  is  cemented  into  the  cavity.  When  Ihe 
cement  has  hardened,  the  surface  of  the  porcelain  Is  ground 
and  polished  lo  proper  conlour.  It  successfully  made,  porcelain 
fillings  arc  scarcely  noticeable.    TTieir  durability  nmains  to  be 


Until  re 


»  the  exposure  of  the  dental  pulp 
1(1)  to  Its  aeam  and  disintegration,  and,  by  invaskin  01  Daciera 

via  Ihe  pulp  canal,  set  up  an  inflammatory  process 
"^  which  eventuaUy  caused  Ihe  loss  of  the  entire  loolh. 
'i^,       A  rational  system  of  Iberopeutici,  in  conjunctian  wil)i 

proper  antiseptic  measures,  has  made  possible  both 
the  conservative  treatment  of  the  denial  pulp  when  ciposcd,  and 
the  successful  treatment  of  pulp-canals  when  the  pulp  has  been 
devitsliied  either  by  design  or  disease.  The  conservation  of  the 
cipoied  pulp  is  alTected  by  Ihe  operation  of  capping.  In  capping 
a  pulp,  irritation  Is  allayed  by  antiseptic  and  s«]ative  treatment, 
and  a  metallic  cap,  lined  with  a  non-iirilanl  sedative  paste,  ia 
applied  under  aseptic  conditions  immediately  over  tbe  point 
of  pulp  exposure.  A  fiiling  of  cement  is  superimposed,  and  this, 
after  it  has  hardened,  is  covered  with  a  metallic  or  other  suitable 
filling.  The  utility  of  trsenious  acid  tor  devitaliimg  Ihe  dental 
pulp  was  discovered  by  J.  B,  Spooner  of  Sfonlreai,  and  first 
published  in  iS]6  by  his  brother  Shcarjaihub  in  his  Ci-idt  U 
Sovnd  Talk.  The  painful  action  of  arsenic  upon  the  pulp  was 
avoided  by  the  addition  of  various  sedative  drugs,— morphia, 
alropia,  iodofonn.  &c.,-and  ill  use  soon  became  universal.  Of 
late  yean  it  is  being  gradually  supplanted  by  immediale  surgical 
etliipalion  under  the  benumbing  effect  of  cocaine  salts.  By  Ihe 
UK  of  cocaine  also  Ihe  pain  incidcnl  to  cuaviiing  and  shaping 


re  may  be  controlled,  especially  wlieo 

current.  To  fill  the  pulp-chamb«r  and  canals  of  teeth  alter  Ion 
of  the  pulp,  sQ  organic  lemain*  of  pulp  tissue  should  be  removed 
hy  steriliigtion,  at;d  then,  in  order  lo  prevoit  the  entrance  a( 
bacteria,  nod  consequent  infectioD,  the  cmnals  should  be  perfectly 
filled.  Uptm  tbe  eidusion  of  Infection  depends  the  future 
integrity  and  comfort  of  ihe  tooth.  Numberless  methods  have 
been  invented  lor  the  opcralioD,  Pulpless  teeth  are  thus  pee- 
served  through  long  periods  of  usefubeas,  and  even  those  remaini 
of  teeth  in  which  the  crowns  have  been  lost  are  rendered  com- 
fortable and  useful  as  supports  for  artificial  crowtis,  and  u 
abutments  for  asscmbiages  of  crowns,  known  as  bridge-work. 

The  discoloration  of  the  pulpless  tooth  through  putTifaeiive 
changes  in  its  organic  matter  were  fiist  overcome  by  bleaching 
it  with  chlorine.  Small  quantities  of  caJdum  hypochlorite  are 
packed  into  the  pulp-thamber  and  mobiened  with  dSule  acetic 
acid;  the  decomposition  of  the  calcium  salt  liberates  cbtorine  in 
ji'iB.  which  restores  Ihe  tooth  lo  normal  colour  in  a  short  lime. 
The  cavity  [s  afterwards  washed  out,  carefully  dried,  lined  wiih  ■ 
light-coloured  cement  and  filled.  More  efficient  bleachingagenu 
of  recent  introduction  are  hydrogen  dioxide  in  a  is%  solution 
iratcd  solution  of  sodium  peroxide;  they  arc  less  irritating 


the  field  of    I 
ion  of  gold,    i 


ilour  the  tooth.  Kydroge 
1  structure  by  the  electric 
It  less  than  forty  volts  cc 


applica 


gradually  turned  on  until  two  or  three  mil 

Malposed  icclh  arc  not  only  unugbtly  bi 
lay  be  the  cause  of  disease  in  olbcr  tecl 

losilion  causes  bas  been  found  to  be  I 
listurbances  of  the  general  bodily  health; 
onsils,   chronic  pharyngitis  and   nasal 

aoutchouc  bands,  elastic  ligatures,  Ac,  a 
iraclically  all  loims  of  dental  iiregularily 


chlorin  . 


onge  or  plate  electrode 


:  prone  to  disease,  awl 


.  The  exlraclion  of  teeth,  an  operation  which  until  quite  recent 
times  was  one  of  the  crudest  procedures  in  minor  surgery,  hai 
been  reduced  to  exactitude  by  improved  instruments,  --t^ 
designed  with  reference  to  tbe  anatomical  relations  of  ,j^^ 
the  teeth  and  their  alveoli, and  Ihercfore  adapted  lo  the 
several  classes  of  I  cetb.  Ibeoperalionhasbeen  rendered  painless 
by  the  use  of  anacsthcllr^i.    The  anaesthetic  generally  employed 

in  1844  by  Honce  WcIU,  a  dentist  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
Chloroform  and  ether,  as  well  as  other  general  anaesthetics,  have 

failed  during  the  operation.  Ether,  while  kiu  manageable  than 
nitrous  oxide,  has  been  lound  to  be  practically  devoid  of  danger. 
The  local  injection  olsoluiionsof  cocaine  and  allied  anaesthetics 
into  the  gum-tissue  is  extensively  practised;  but  is  attended  with 
danger,  from  tbe  toxic  ellecls  of  an  overdose  upon  the  heart,  and 
the  local  poisonous  effect  upon  the  tissues,  which  lead  in  numerous 
coses  to  necrosis  and  extensive  sloughing.. 

Ditilat  PnaUuiis.—Tht  fastening  of  natural  leelh  or  carved 
subsliluies  to  adjoining  sound  teelh  by  means  of  thread  or  wire 
preceded  their  '  ■ 


wood,bi 


which  la 
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1  **!  efccttd  by  ensreltliii  upon  Ibe  pnpind  nwt  ■ 
^•"M-  cmwn  by  mcina  (if  i  wooden  or  meullic  pivot.  When 
[tiiMhlr.  the  dtir  crown  wu  that  ot  ■  coircsponding  lound  tooth 
akoi  Eiqh]  tbe  raoufh  of  uiothcr  individuA];  otherwise  nn 
■lifiaBl  cTDvp  carved  from  bon«  or  ivory,  or  tomctiina  from  Ihc 
UMh  dl  an  ox,  wu  uied.  To  replace  entire  dentures  ■  biM-pIate 
at  carved  hippopotamus  Ivory  was  constructed,  upon  which  wen 
BcamUd  tbc  downs  of  nalural  teeth,  or  latei  those  o[  poicellln. 
Hk  Biuitif^ture  of  a  denture  of  this'characCer  was  tediooa  and 
mcertain,  and  required  much  skiff.  The  denture  was  kept  in 
jtice  by  qnial  springs  aitachedlothehuccalsidaofthe  appliance 
ibffR  and  below,  which  caused  pressure  upon  both  jaws,  necessi- 
taiii^  ■  coHsUnt  eSott  upon  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  weaiet 
U  keep  it  in  place.  Hetallic  swaged  plata  were  introduced  in 
fit  latter  part  of  the  iSlh  century. ;  An  impression  of  Ibe  gunia 
wts  taken  In  wax,  [ram  nhicb  a  cast  was  made  in  plaster  of 
tva.  With  this  as  a  model,  a  metallic  die  of  brass  or  zioc  was 
pfvpAied,  upon  which  the  plate  of  gold  or  silver  was  formed,  and 
then  swaged  into  contact  with  the  die  by  means  of  a  female  die  or 
cailllter.die  of  lead.  The  process  is  essentially  the  same  to-day, 
«!ib  Ibe  addition  of  ^lumcrous  improvements  in  detail,  which 
have  brought  it  to  abigh  degree  of  perfection.  Ibe  discovery,  by 
Caideiu  of  PbiUdelphia  iu  iSoo,  of  the  utiUty  of  atmospheric 
pitMure  in  keeping  artificial  dentures  in  place  led  to  the  abandon- 
Wat  of  spirai  springs.  A  later  device  for  enhancing  the  stability 
is  th*  vacuum  chamber,  a  central  depression  in  the  upper  surface 
of  Itie  plate,  whlcb,  when  ohausted  of  air  by  the  wearer,  materi- 
ally iodeisa  the  adhoion.  ;The  metallic  base-plate  is  used  also 
(or  supporting  one  or  more  artificial  teeth,  being  kept  in  place 
irf  metallic  clasps  fitting  to,  and  partially  surrounding,  adjacent 
sound  natural  teeth,  the  plate  merely  coveiing  the  edentulous 
potiioD  of  the  alveolar  tidge.  It  may  also  he  kept  in  place  by 
UinosiAeiic  adhesion,  in  which  case  the  palatal  vault  ii  included, 
ud  the  vacuum  chainbec  is  utiliied  in  the  palatal  portion  to 

lo  the  construction  usually  practised,  potccUtin  teeth  are 
attached  to  a  gold  base-plate  by  means  of  stay-pieces  of  gold, 
pedoTited  to  receive  the  platinum  pins  baked  in  (he  body  of  the 
notb.  Tbe  stay-pieces  or  backipgs  are  then  soldered  to  the  pbu 
and  to  the  plate  by  means  of  higb-fusing  gold  solder. '  The  teeth 
Bsed  may  be  single  gt  in  sections,  and  may  be  with  or  without 


selhegi 


the  aveolar  border.  Even  when  skillfully  eiecutcd,  the  pn 
imperfect  in  thai  the  jointing  of  the  ttelb  lo  each  other,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  base-plite,  leaves  cre\'Ice3  and  recesses, 
in  which  food  dtbris  and  oral  secretions  accumulate.  Toobviate 
these  defects  tbe  enamelled  platinum  denture  was  devised. 
Porcelain  teelb  ate  first  attached  to  a  swaged  base-plate  of  pure 
ptitiBum  by  a  jiay-piece  of  ibe  same  metal  soldered  with  pure 
pM,  after  which  the  interstices  between  the  teeth  are  filled,  and 
the  entiresurfaccof  the  plate,  eicepling  that  in  contact  with  the 
palate  «od  alveobir  border.  Is  covered  with  a  porcelain  paste 
oiled  the  body,  which  is  modelled  to  the  normal  contour  of  the 
gams,  and  baked  in  a  muffle  furnace  until  vitrified.  It  Is  then 
enamelled  irilh  a  vllrcous  enamel  coloured  in  imiUtion  of  Ibe 
cofamr  of  Ibe  natural  gum,  which  is  applied  and  fired  as  before, 
the  result  being  the  most  artistic  and  hygienic  denture  known. 
This  LI  cmnmonly  known  as  the  continuous  gum  method.  Origin- 
ating JD  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  and  variously 
improved  by  several  eifwrimenteis,  it  was  brought  to  its  present 
perfection  by  Dr  John  Allen  of  New  York  about  1846-1S4;. 
Dentures  supports]  upon  cast  bases  of  metallic  alloys  and  of 
alniniaium  have  been  employed  ai  substitutes  for  the  more 
eipeaiive  dentures  of  gold  and  platinum,  but  have  bad  only  a 
Emiteduse,andarelesssatislactoiy. 

MeUllic  bases  were  used  eiclusively  as  tuppons  for  artificial 
dentures  uatil  in  iSss-1856  Charles  Goodyeu,  jun.,  patented  in 
EngUnd  a  process  for  constructing  a  denture  upon  vulcanized 
taoutcbouc  as  a  base.    Several  modificatiDos  followed,  each 
Ribjecl  of  patented  improvements.    Though  the  cheapness  1 
timpticity  of  the  vulcnnite  base  has  led  to  its  abuse  in  Ino 
petcnt  hands,  it  bit  on  the  whole  been  productive  of  m' 


benefit.  It  tuu  bees  used  with 
attaching  porcelain  teeth  to  me 
alominJum.    II  is  extensively  tu 

treatment  of  fractures  of  the  jaws, 
of  palatal  defects  causing  imperfc 
which  comes  distinctly  within  the  province  of  Ihe  prosthetic 
dentist.  Ibe  vulcanite  base  produces  the  best-known  apparatus. 
Two  classes  of  palatal  mechanism  are  recognized— the  obturator, 
a  palatal  plate,  the  function  of  which  is  lo  close  perforations 
or  clefts  io  ibc  hard  palale,  and  tbe  artificial  velum,  a  movable 
attachment  to  the  obtuialoc  ae  palatal  plate,  which  doses  the 
opening  ia  the  divided  naiutal  velum  and,  moving  with  It, 
enables  the  wearer  to  close  oS  the  nasopbaiyni  from  the  oral 
cavity  In  the  productUm  of  Ihe  gutcunl  sounds.  Vulcanite  is 
also  used  for  extensive  restorations  of  the  jaws  after  fur^cal 
opentioos  or  loss  by  disease,  aijd  in  the  majority  of  instances 
wholly  conects  the  deformily.  '   .  ^ 

.,  For  a  time  vulcanite  almost  supplanted  gold  and  iQver  a* 
a  base  (or  aitificial  denture,  and  developed  a  generation  of 
practltionert  deficienE  in  that  higb  degree  of  skill  necessary 
to  tbe  construction  of  dentures  upon  metallic  bases. 
The  recent  devdopmeot  of  crown-and-bridge  work  "."j^J, 
has  biought  about  a  renaissance,  so  that  a  tborough 
training  is  more  tban  ever  necessary  to  successful  practice  in 
mechanical  dentistry.  1  The  simplest  doiro  Is  of  porcdaln,  and  is 
engrafted  upon  a  sound  natural  tooth-root  by  means  of  a  metallic 
pin  of  gold  Di  platinum,  extending  into  the  previously  enlarged 
root-caoa!  and  cemented  in  place.  In  another  tyjw  of  crown  the 
Domt  between  the  root-end  and  tbe  abutting  ctown-surface  is 
:rcled  with  a  metallic  collar  or  band,  which  ^ves  additional 


security  to  the  attachment  ai 


ts  the  jc 


Crowns  of  this  character  are  constructed  with  a 
porcelain  facing  attached  by  a  stay-piece  or  backing  of  gold  to  a 
plate  and  collar,  which  has  been  previously  fitted  to  Ihe  root-end 
like  a  ferrule,  and  soldered  to  a  pin  whicb  projects  Ihrougb  tbe 
f emile  Inio  the  root-caml.  Tlie  contour  of  the  lingual  surface  of 
the  cra^^  is  made  of  gold,  which  is  shaped  to  conform  to  the 
Bnatoioical  lines  of  tbe  tooth.  Tbe  shell-crown  consisla  of  a 
reproduction  of  Ibe  crown  entirely  of  gold  plate,  filled  with 
cement,  and  driven  over  the  root-end,  which  it  closely  endtdea. 
Tbe  1*0  latter  kinds  of  crowns  may  be  used  as  abutments  for 
the  support  of  intervening  crowns  in  constructing  bddge-woik. 
When  artificial  crowns  are  supported  not  by  natural  tooth-roots 
but  by  soldering  them  to  abutments,  they  are  termed  dummies.* 
The  number  of  dummies  which  may  be  supported  upon  a  given 
number  of  roots  depends  upon  the  posilion  and  character  of  tbe 
abutmeots,  tbe  character  of  tbe  alveolar  tissues,  the  age,  sea  and 

patient,  the  character  of  the  occlusion  or  bile,  and 


the  force  e: 
properly  ti 


lertedin 


ne  additional  crown;  In  others 
xn  successfully  supported  upon 
(our  well-placed  roots.  Two  general  classes  of  bridge-work  are 
fecognized,  namely,  tbe  fixed  and  the  removable.  Removable 
bridge-work,  tbougb  mote  diScult  to  construct,  ia  preferable,  ai 
it  cao  be  more  thoroughly  and  easily  cleansed.  When  properly 
made  and  applied  lo  judiciously  selected  cases,  Ibe  bridge 
denture  is  the  most  artistic  and  iunctioDally  perfect  restoratioa 

Tbe  entire  devdopment  ol  modem  ricntistry  dates  from  the 

few  practitioners  and  do  organized  professional  basis,  educational 

37fi  are  graduates;  <  German  Empire,  qualified  practitionera 
IZahniinlt),  naa;  practiiionen  without  oSdal  qualification, 
4100.  lis  educational  inslitutiooi  are  numetous  and  well 
equipped.  It  possesses  a  large  periodical  and  standard  litera- 
ture in  all  languages.    Its  practice  is  regulated  by  Itgislativa 
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DENTON 

industry,  in  which  milliaiia  of  capiul 


DBKTON.  an  urban  district  in  Ilie'Gonoa  patlianientary 
division  <i[  Lancishirf,  England,  «}  m,  N.E.  (rom  Stockport,  on 
the  London  tc  Nmth-Wcstern  railway.  Pop.  (igoi)  14,934.  I" 
the  township  are  rtssrvoits  lor  the  water  supply  ol  Manchester, 
nith  a  capiciiy  o(  1,860,000,000  gallons.  The  minulaciuteof 
felt  hill  is  the  leading  industry.    Coal  is  extensively  mined  in 

DEKVER.  the  capital  of  Colorado,  U.S.A.,  the  lounly-scat 
of  Denver  county,  and  the  largest  city  between  Kansas  City, 
MisHnri.  antl  the  Pacific  coast,  sooictimcs  called  the  "  Queeu 
Cily  of  the  Plains."  Pop.  {1870)  4759;  (iSSo)  35,639;  {1890) 
'o6,;i];  (1900),  133,859,  o(  whom  15,301  were  foreign-bora 
»nd  3913  «ete  negroes;  (1910  census)  ai3,j8j.  Ot  the 
35,301  foreign-born  in  1900,  5114  were  Ccnnans;  3485,  Irish; 
3376,     Swedes;     334J,      English;     3623,      English-Canadian; 

railway  centre,  lacing  ftcrved  by  nine  railways,  of  which  the 
chief  are  the  Atchison,  Topeka  It  Santa  F';  the  Chlugo, 
Burlington  II  Quincy;  the  Chicago,  Rock  laliUid  &  Pacific; 
the  Denver  &  PJo  Grande;  the  Union  Pacific;  and  Ihe 
Denver,  Norlh-Western  *  Pacific, 

Denver  lies  on  the  South  Platte  river,  at  an  altitude  etaelly 
I  m.  above  the  sea,  about  15  m.  from  the  E.  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  which  stretch  along  the  W..  horiion  from  N.  10  S. 
in  an  unbroken  chain  ol  some  175  m.  Eicursions  may  be  made 
in  all  directions  into  the  mountains,  aUording  bcaulilul  scenery 
snd  interesimg  views  of  the 

"iLoni's ,.„., — J. 

.),Mt.Ev»ns(i4.33ofl.>, 
rike  s  I'ciK  114, loH  It.),  and  many  others  of  only  slightly  less 
altitudes.  The  streets  ate  eiccllent,  broad  and  rcguL-ir.  The 
parks  ore  a  fine  feature  ot  the  city;  by  Its  charter  a  Gied 
percentage  of  all  eupcndilurcfl  For  public  improvements  must  be 
used  to  purchase  park  bnd.  Architectural  variety  and  solidity 
aie  favoured  in  the  buildings  of  thccity  by  a  wealth  of  beautiful 
building  stones  of  varied  colours  (limestones,  sandstones,  lavas, 
granites  and  marbles),  in  addition  to  which  bricks  and  Roman 
tUcs  are  employed.  The  State  Capitol,  built  of  native  granite  and 
marble  (18S7-1895,  cost  Si, 500,000),  is  an  imposing  building. 
Noteworthy  also  arc  the  Denver  county  court  house;  the  hand- 
some East  Denver  high  school;  the  Federal  building,  containing 
the  United  Sutes  custom  house  and  post  office;  the  United 
States  mint;  the  large  Auditorium,  in  which  the  Democratic 
National  convention  Diet  in  140S;  1  Carnegie  library  (1908) 
*nd  the  Mining  Exchange;  and  there  are  various  excellent 
busiivss  blocks,  theatres,  clubs  and  churches.  Denver  has  an 
art  museum  and  a  looloeical  museum.  The  libraries  of  the  city 
contain  an  aggregate  of  some  joolooo  volumes.  Denvct  is  the 
seat  of  (he  Jesuit  college  of  the  Sacred  Heart  {iSSS;  in  the 
suburbs);  and  the  university  of  Denver  (Methodist,  1889),  a 
co-educational  institution,  succeeding  the  Colorado  Ser 


,    lyjohn 


«rlm 


a  preparatory  school — thcsi 
in  Univers'ity  Park— and  (near  the  centre  of  the  city)  1 
Denver  and  Gross  College  of  Medicine,  the  Denver  law  school 
college  of  mu^ic  in  the  building  ol  the  old  Colorado  Seminary,  ai 
1  Saturd»y  college  (with  classes  specially  for  proicssional  men; 


The  prosperity  of  the  dty  depends  on  that  of  the 
country  about  it,  on  a  very  extensive  wholesale  trail 
its  situation  and  railway  facilities  admirably  Gt  it 


i%).    Thev. 


an  that 


le  fact 
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:  1900,  though  it  repreaented 


36-6  '/,  ot  the  product  of  the  atate  as  a  whole.  The  prioc 
industry  is  the  smelting  and  refining  of  lead,  and  the  imeltiag 
works  are  among  (he  most  interesting  sights  of  the  cily.  The 
value  of  the  ore  reduced  annually  is  about  tiD.eKn,ooo.  Denver 
has  Also  large  foundries  and  machiiw  shops,  Hour  and  grist  mills, 
and  slaughtering  and  mcat-padiing^esublishments.  Denver  ia 
■■■  ......    ky  Mountain  states.    The 


beet  sugar,  frui 

1905  was  (115,338,1 
JebiS  1,0;  0,595. 


and  other 


itary 


valued  in  1906  at 
cd  valuation  ol  properly  in  the  1 
ibout  the  true  value),  and  Ihe  h 


the  South  Platte  is  jomed  by  Chcny  Creek,  and 
here  in  October  1S58  were  established  on  opposite  tides  ot  the 
creek  two  bitterly  rival  settlements,  St  Charles  and  Autaria;  Iha 
former  was  renamed  almost  immediately  Denver,  after  General 
J.  W.  Denver  (1818-1893),  ex-governoe  of  Kansas  [which  then 
included  Colorado),  and  Auraria  was  absorbed.  Denver  bkd 
already  been  incorporated  by  a  provisional  local  (eitra  legal) 
"legislature,"  and  the  Kansas  legislature  gave  a  charter  lo  a 
rival  company  which  the  Denver  people  bought  out.  A  city 
government  was  organized  in  December  1B59;    and  continued, 

of  1S61.    This  body  adjourned  from  Colorado  City,  nominally! 


.    In  18 
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the  southern  ei 

provision  was  made  for  a  popular  vote  on  the  situation  ot  the 
capital  five  years  after  Colorado  should  become  a  state.  This 
popular  vote  confirmed  Denver  in  1881.  Until  187s,  when  it 
secured  a  branch  railway  from  Ihe  Union  Pacific  line  at  Cheyenne 
(Wyoming),  the  citywas  on  one  side  of  the  transcontinental  travel- 
routes.  The  first  road  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Kansas 
Pacific  from  Kansas  City  (1870,  now  also  part  of  the  Union 
Pacific),  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande(iS7i),  the  Turlington  system 
<i88l),  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fl  (1SS7),  and  other  roads 
which  have  made  Denver's  fortune.  In  April  1859  appealed  the 
fiist  number  of  Tkt  Rciiy  UcKalaia  Kevi.  The  same  year  a 
postal  eipccss  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas  (10  days,  tettcis  i;  cent* 
on  ounce)  was  esiabliibed;  and  telegraph  connciion  with  Boston 
and  Now  York  ($9  for  10  words)  in  iS6j,  A  private  mint  was 
established  in  1860.  In  ihe 'scventicsalllhefacililiesoft  modem 
city— gas,  street-cats,  waicc-works,  telephones— were  inKo- 
duced.    Much  the  same  might  be  sa"" 


w  Wesi 


itriking  example  I 


rciehling  trade  of 


growth.    The  eiiy  throve  c 

In  1864  a  tremendous  flood  almost  luioea  11,  atiti 

Hid  in  1878,  and  a  famous  stiike  in  Denver  and 

n  1879-1880  were   further,    hut   only  momentary, 

ts  prosperity.    As  in  every  western  cily,  particularly 

those  in  mining  regions  whose  sites  attained  speculative  values, 

grave  problems    with   "  iqualten  "  ot  "  Lnd- 

ereirlyyeais;  and  there  was  the  usual  gambling 

, ,  sometimes  extra-legally  repressed  by  vigilantes. 

Settled  social  conditions,  however,  soon  established  themselves. 

18S0  there  was  a  memorable  election  riot  under  the  guise  of 

population  increased  648.7%.  The  'eighties  wen  notable 
'ir  great  teal  estate  activity,  and  the  population  of  the  cily 
icrcased  199-5%  from  1880  to  1890.  In  188J-1884  three 
iccessive  annual  exhibits  of  a  National  Mining  and  Industrial 

mtimious.    In  tgoi  a  city-and-county  of  Denver  was  created 

W4  a  charter  was  adopted.    The  coostifution  of  the  state  was 
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hCR  W.  J.  Biy»n  w: 

DBODAim(Lat.£ 


DominaLcd  in  i^oS  for  the  presidcDcy. 
s  landvm,  Ibal  ohich  is  to  be  given  to  God), 
1  p«»>[ul  chattel  (any  &nimaT  or  tUng) 
it!  having  caused  the  death  ol  a  b 
bens,  was  Itxleited  to  the  liizig  ior  pioiu  Ota.  Blaciatone, 
tnang  in  the  custom  an  eipialoiy  design,  alludes  to  anal 
Jcwub  and  Greek  bwa,'  which  required  that  what  occasj 
Diu's  dealb  should  be  dtiiroyed.  la  such  usages  the  not 
Ibc  fynishmeqt  of  an  uumal  or  thing,  or  ol  its  being  morally 
aflectcd  from  having  CTiuscd  the  death  of  a  man,  aeema  to  1 
■"■pli"'  The  focfcilure  of  the  oflending  insUument  in  no  wa 
depends  on  the  guilt  of  the  owner.    This  imputation  of  guilt  I 

what  we  know  of  the  ideas  of  uncivilized  rocc^  In  En^sb  la^ 
deodudscamc  to  be  icgaided  OS  mere  forfeitures  to  the  king,  aD 
0e  rules  on  whicb  they  depended  were  not  easily  ciplaioed  by 
aoy  key  in  tbc  possession  of  the  old  commctitalars.  The  bvf 
fjjidguished,  for  instance,between  a  thing  in  motion  and  a  thing 

pCBOO,  wbcther  infant  or  adult,  or  if  a  cart  ran  over  bim,  it  was 
fvfeited  as  a  deod^nd-  On  the  other  bond,  if  death  were  cau^d 
by  tailing  (loni  a  out  or  a  hone  ai  rest,  ibe  hw  made  Ibe  chattel 
a  deodacuj  if  the  peison  killed  weit  an -adult,  but  not  il  he 
wBc  below  tfae  yeaji  of  diurelion.    Blackstouc  accounts  for  the 

cam  the  owner  is  more  usually  at  fault,  an  eiplaAation  which 
it  doubtful  in  point  of  fact,  and  would  certainly  not  account 
laetita  instances  of  the  same  tendency.  Thus,  where  a  nun's 
caused  by  a  thing  not  in  motion,  Chat  part  only  whicb  is 
'tatc  cause  is  forfeited,  as"  if  a  man  be  climbing  up  the 
■htd  rf  ■  cart,  and  is  lulled  by  falling  from  it,  the  wheel  alone  is 
a  deodand"]  whereas,  if  the  cart  were  In  motion,  not  only  the 
rtcd  but  *1I  that  moves  along  witb  it  (as  Ibe  cart  and  tbc 

BiJitaiL  Where  a  man  is  lulled  by  a  vessel  at  rest  tbecaigo  isnot 
dndandi  where  the  vessel  is  under  sail,  bull  and  cargo  sie  both 
daidud.  For  the  distioction  between  the  death  of  B  child  and  the 
death  ol  an  adult  Blackslooe  accounts  fay  suggaling  that  the  child 
"  was  presumed  incapable  of  actual  sin,  and  tberef  ore  needed  do 
ikiyta^  to  purchase  propilialOTy  Diassesj  but  every  adult  who 
dkd  in  nciual  sin  stood  in  need  of  sucb  nionemeiit,  according  to 
the  fauDUBB  superstition  of  the  fouadeis  of  tbc  English  law."  Sir 
Uatthew  Hale's  explanation  was  thai  the  child  could  not  take 

ivfTbisforfciluceonaccotmiof  the  imbecility  of  the  child,  which 
■nghit  to  have  been  an  additional  reason  for  cautioiL  The 
i^ing  of  ■  juiy  was  necessary  u  constitute  a  deodand,  and  thi 
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important  pbice  among 
Bdy  English  criminal  law.  It  became  a  necessary  part  of  so 
Ind^Uaent  to  sute  the  nature  and  value  of  Ilie  weapon  employed 
—as,  Uut  t  he  St  roke  was  given  by  a  certain  penknife,  of  the  value 
ti  p^rp"-*"^ — so  that  the  king  mi^t  have  his  deodand-  Accidents 
BB  the  high  seas  did  not  cause  forfeiture,  being  beyond  the  domain 
of  ihc  common  lawj  but  it  would  appear  that  is  the  case  of 
rtiips  in  fresh  walei  the  law  held  good.  Ihe  king  might  grant  his 
right  to  deodaods  to  onolbet.  In  later  times  tbese  forfeitures 
becane  ntremcly  unpi^ular;  and  juries,  with  the  connivance 
<(  JDiiEet,  found  deodands  of  trifling  value,  so  as  to  defeat  the 
ineqaitablc  cUim.  Atlut,bytnaciDf  1S46  they  were  abolished, 
Ibe  due  noCiceably  coinddiDg  vith.  the  inlroduclion  of  railways 

MOOARH,  the  name  ol  several  towns  of  Briti^  India,  (i)  A 
town  in  the  Sonlol  Parganos  district  of  Bengal.  Pop,  (1^1] 
nj&.  It  is  famous  for  a  group  of  twenty-two  temples  dedicated 
to  Shn,  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims.  It  is  connected  with 
Ihe  EiM  Indian  railway  by  a  steam  mmway,  j  m.  in  lengib. 


(1)  TTiB  headquarters  of  the  Bamra  feudatory  stale  In  Bengal; 
58  m.  by  road  from  the  Bamia  Road  sution  on  the  Bengal- 
Nagpui  railway.  Pop.  (iskji)  5701.  The  town,  which  is  well 
laid  out,  with  parks  and  gardens,  Biid  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
hollow  among  bills,  rapidly  increased  in  population  under  the 
enlightened  administcatioo  of  the  laja.  Sir  Sudhal  Rao,  K.C.I.E, 
(b.  iS£o).  It  bas  a  stale-supported  high  school  affiliated  to 
Calcutta  Cnlveruty,  with  a  diemical  and  physical  laboratory. 
(3)  The  chief  town  of  the  Deogarh  estate  in  the  ilate  of  Udaipuc, 
Rajputuu,  about  68  m.  N.K.E.  of  the  city  ol  Udoipur,  It  Is 
walled,  and  contains  a  £ne  palace.  Fop,  (looi)  5384.  The 
holder  of  the  estate  is  styled  raiaa,  and  is  one  of  the  first-class 
nobles  of  Mewar.  (4J  Deogarh  Fort,  Ibe  andent  Devagiri  or 
Deiuiri  (see  DAtiiATABAD], 

DBOli,  a  suburb  of  the  French  town  ol  Cblteauroui,  in  tbe 
department  of  Indre,  Pop.  (i^)  iHT-  Djols  Hcs  to  Ibe 
north  of  Cblleauroui,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  the  Indre, 
It  preserves  a  line  Romanesque  lower  and  other  remains  ol  tbe 
church  ol  a  famous  Benedictine  abbey,  tbc  most  important  in 
Berry,  founded  in  917  by  Ibbes  the  Noble,  lord  of  DSots.  A 
gateway  flanked  by  lowers  survives  from  Lbe  old  ramparts  of 
the  town.  The  parish  church  of  St  Stephen  dstb  and  i6ih 
centuries)  has  a  Romanesque  facade  and  a  crypt  containing  lbe 
ancient  Christian  lombotSlLudrcandhlsfatberSc  Lcocadc.  who 
according  to  tradition  ncie  lords  of  tbc  town  in  the  4th  century. 
Iherc  are  also  interesting  old  paintings  ol  the  loth  century 
reprBCnling  lbe  andent  abbey.    The  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 

Vitus  Dolcmii  was  In  eiistcnce  In  the  Roman  period.    In  46} 

the  Visigoths  defeated  the  Gaub  there,  the  victory  carrying  with 

it  the  BUpieoiacy  over  the  district  of  Berry.    In  the  middle  aget 

the  head  of  the  family  of  D6oIs  enjoyed  the  title  of  prince  ajid 

hcUl  sway  over  nearly  oil  Lower  Berry,  ol  which  the  town  ilsell 

was  Ihe  capital.    In  the  loih  century  Raoul  ol  Dfols  gave  hit 

castle  to  the  monks  of  the  abbey  and  liaosleued  his  residence 

to  Chateauioui.    For  centuries  Ibis  change  did  not  a&ect  tbe 

prosperity  of  the  place,  which  was  maintained  by  the  prestige 

of  its  abbey.    But  the  burning  of  the  abbey  church  by  the 

Protestants  during  the  religious  wars  and  in  1611  the  suppression 

of  the  abbey  by  the  agency  of  Henry  II.,  prince  of  Cond£  and  of 

D^ols,owinglD  tbe  corruption  of  the  monks,  led  to  its  decadence. 

D^ABTMENT  (Fr.  diparltmttl,  from  dtparlir,  to  separate 

into  parts),  a  division,    llie  word  is  used  ol  the  branches  of  tbe 

administration  in  a  stale  or  munidpality;  in  Great  Britain  it 

ipplied  to  the  subordinate  divisions  only  of  the  great  offices 

i  boards  of  state,  such  as  the  bankruptcy  department  of  the 

aid  ol  Trade,  but  in  tbe  United  States  these  subordinaie 

■isions  are  known  as  "  bureaus,"  while  "  dcpatlment  "  is  used 

the  eight  chief  branches  ot  the  ciecutive. 

\  poiticuLir  use  of  tbe  word  is  that  for  a  territorial  division' 

France,  correspooding  loosely  to  an  English  county.    Previous 

the  French  Revolution,  Ibe  local  unit  in  France  was  the 

province,  but  this  division  was  too  dosety  bound  up  with  the 

'"  *  ■ ■-- lanagementof iheold  (fgime.    Accordingly. 
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lines,  the  thirty-four  provinces  being  broken  up  into  eighty- 

rce  departments  [sec  Fhehch  Revoluhdn).    Tbe  idea  was 

render  them  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  a  certain  average 

size  and  population,  though  this  was  not  always  adhered  to. 

Tbcy  derived  thdr  names  principally  from  rivers,  mountaim 

'  Qcnt  geographical  features.    Under  Napolem  the 

;rcased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  but  in  1S15  II 

. _.  _      eighiy.sii.    In  i860  three  new  departments  were 

created  out  of  the  newly  annexed  territory  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  In 
:S7i  three  dcp^tments  (Bas.Rbin,  Haut-Rhln  and  Moselle) 
vere  lost  after  the  German  war.  Of  the  remains  ol  Ihe  Haut- 
Khin  was  lormed  the  tetrilory  ol  Belfort,  and  the  fragments  ol 
the  Moselle  were  incorporated  in  tbe  department  of  Meurlfae, 
ras  renamed  Meurlhe-et -Moselle,  making  the  number 
at  present  eigbty-seven-  For  a  complete  list  of  the  departments 
tee  Fkuice.  Each  department  it  presided  over  by  an  officer 
called  a  prelect,  appointed  by  tbe  government,  and  assisted  by  a 
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ptdtctDtUt  couodi  (lannil  it  prtftOuri).  The  dcpaitmcnU  ire 
■ubdivided  into  uroadisKDiaiu,  each  in  cbiigc  of  a  lub-prelect, 
AnODdiiumenu  *re  again  lubdivided  into  cantoni,  ud  these 
into  comtnuDO,  somewhat  equivalent  Co  the  English  p&iish 
{•ee  France:  Lacal  GmrHmetU). 

DB  PBRB,  1  dty  of  Brown  county,  msconiiin,  U.S.A.,  on  both 
tides  of  the  Fox  river,  6  m.  above  its  mouth,'  and  109  m.  N-  of 
Mammkee. .  Pop.  (1890)  3615;  (1900)  4038,  of  whom  loij 
wtJt  [oreign-boTn ;  (190S,  itile  ceoHU)  4513.  It  a  lerved  hy 
the  Chicago  It  Norlb-Westem  and  Chicago,  Milwaulice  &  St  Paul 
railway),  by  inlemrban  electric  lines  and  by  Joke  and  rivci 
steimboat  lines,  ft  being  the  head  oi  lake  navigation  on  the  Fox 
rivet.  Two  bridges  here  span  the  Foi,  which  ii  from  )  m,  to  {  m. 
in  width.  It  is  a  shipping  and  transfer  point  and  has  papci 
mills,  machine  shops,  flour  mills,  saab,  door  and  blind  factories, 
a  Uunch  and  pleasure-boat  Ijctocy,  and  knitting  works,  cheese 

an  cicellent  water-powct.  De  Pere  is  the  seat  of  SI  Norbeit's 
college  (Roman  Catholic,  1901)  and  has  a  public  libiaiy.  .  North 


dtyislo 


n  the  CI 


Of  the  first  European,  Jean  Nicolet,  who  visited  the  place  in 
l634-i6]s,  De  Pere  was  the  site  of  apolyglot  Indian  settlement 
of  several  thousand  attracted  by  the  fishing  at  the  first  rapids  of 
tlie  Fox  river.  Here  in  i«7o  Father  Cbude  Allouez  established 
the  mission  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  the  second  in  what  is  now 
WEsconslD.    From  the  name  RapUa  da  Fera,  which  the  French 

Nicolas  Perrot.the  first  French  commandant  in  the  Notth-West, 
established  his  headquarters,  and  Father  Jacques  Marquette 
wrote  the  journal  of  his  jounicy  to  the  Mississippi-  A  few 
miles  south  of  the  city  Lved  for  many  yean  Eleaier  WHtiams 
(c.  T  ;87-igj;),  the  alleged  "  lost  diuphia  "  Louis  XVU.  of  Ftand 
and  an  authority  on  Indians,  espedsUy  Iroquois.  De  Pere  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1S57,  and  was  cbtrtcred  u  a  city 
in  18S]. 

DSPEV,  CHAOHCET  HTTCHEIL  (iSm-  ),'Amcrican 
lawyer  and  pohtidan,  was  boiD  in  Peekskill,  New  York,  on  tlie 
ijrd  of  April  1834,  of  a  Huguenot  family  (originally  Du  Puis  or 
tie  Puy).  He  ^aduated  at  Yale  in  rS56,  entered  poUtica  as  a 
Whig— hii  father  had  been  a  Democrat—was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  rSsS,  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in 
iE6i'r8ei,  and  was  Beeretary  of  Mate  of  New  York  sUte  in 
l864-r86s.    He  refused  a  nomination  to  be  Unit 


to  Japan, 


consolidated  New  York  Centnil  &  Hudson  river  railway,  of  which 
be  soon  became  a  director,  and  In  iil7j  was  made  genetid  counsel 
for  (be  entire  Vanderbilt  system  of  lailwayi.  He  became  second 
vice-pretident  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  river  in  rSt^ 
aiid  was  Its  president  in  tSS5-iS9S,  and  in  1808  was  made 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Vanderbitt  system.  In 
lS;i  he  joined  the  Liberal-Republican  movement,  and  was 
■lominated  and  defeated  tor  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York.  In  r883  in  the  National  Republican  convention  he 
vss  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination,  but  withdrew 
bis  name  in  favour  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  whose  offer  to  him  in 
188901  the  portfolio  of  slate  he  refused.  Id  1899  he  was  elected 
United  States  senator  from  New  York  state,  and  in  1904  wai 
reelected  fat  the  term  ending  in  iQir.  His  great  personal 
popularity,  augmented  by  his  ability  as  an  orator,  suffered 
considerably  after  1905,  the  iuquiry  into  life  insurance  company 
methods  by  a  committee  of  the  stale  le^slature  resulting  in 
acute  criticism  of  his  actions  ai  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  and  as  counsel  to  Henry  B.  Hyde  and  his 
son.  Among  his  bst-known  oratioaa  are  Ikat  delivered  at 
the  unveiling  nf  the  Bartboldl  statue  of  liberty  enlightening 
the  World  {tBti).  an  address  at  the  Washington  Cenlrnnial  in 
New  York  (1889),  and  the  Columbian  oiation  at  the  de<^ation 
ceremonies  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  (1891). 

DEPILATORY  (from  Lai.  iipilarc,  to  pull  out  the  pSms  or 
liair),  any  substance.  prepaAIion  or  proctss  which  wiU  remove 


auperfiuous  hair.  For  this  purpose  (auilic  alkalis,  alkaline  ttrtht 
and  alio  orpiment  (trisulphide  of  arsenic)  are  used,  the  last  beinc 
somewhat  dangerous.  No  tppUcalioD  is  permanent  in  Its  effect, 
u  the  hair  always  grows  again.  Tbe  only  permanent  meihod, 
which  is,  however,  painful,  slow  in  operation  and  likely  to  leave 
small  scan,  is  by  the  use  of  an  decliic  current  lor  the  destruction 
of  the  follidea  by  electrolysis. 

DEFORTATIOH,  or  TiANsroaTA'riOH,  a  syitem  of  puniihnieiit 
for  crime,  of  which  the  essential  factor  is  (he  removal  al  the 
criminal  to  a  penal  settlement  outside  his  own  country.  It  is  (o 
be  distinguished  from  mere  expulsion  (;.i.)  from  a  country. 

English  law  under  the  Aliens  Act  190J  (see  Alhik).  Strictly, 
the  deportaiion  or  tran^Hrtatian  system  has  ceased  to  exist  in 
England,  though  the  removal  or  exclusion  of  undcsirabic  persona 
from  British  territory,  under  various  Orders  in  Coandl,  is  possible 
in  places  subject  to  Ihefordgn  Jurisdiction  Acts,  and  in  the  cue 
of  criminals  under  the  Eittadtien  Acts. 

EarUtr  BrilisH  TrmuforUilim  Syibn.— At  a  tone  when  the 
British  statute-book  bristled  niih  capital  feloruea,  when  the  pick- 
pocket or  sheep-stealer  was  hanged  out  of  band,  when  Sir  Sainud 
RomiUy,  to  whose  strenuous  exertions  the  amelioiatioa  of  tbe 
penal  code  is  in  a  great  measure  due,  declared  that  the  Ian 
of  England  were  written  in  blood,  another  and  less  sanguioaiy 
penalty  came  into  great  favour.  The  deportation  of  criminala 
beyond  the  seas  grew  natundly  out  of  the  laws  which  prescribed 
banishment  for  certain  offences.  The  Vagrancy  Act  of  Eliiabetb'a 
reign  contained  In  It  the  germ  of  Itaniporlation,  by  empoweiing 
justices  in  quarter  Bessiona  to  banish  offenders  and  wda 
them  to  be  conveyed  into  such  parts  beyond  the  seas  as  tbonld 
be  aiugned  hy  the  privy  coundL  Full  effect  was  givcD  to  tUi 
statute  in  the  next  rdgn,  as  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  James  L 
dated  i6t9,  in  which  the  king  directs  "  a  hundred  _ 

dissolute  persons  "  10  be  sent  to-  Virginia.    Another    tS^^^ 
act  of  similar  tenor  was  passed   In    the  leiEn   of     it^m"    ' 
Charles  II.,  In  which  the  term  "  tranqMrlation " 
appears  to  have  been  first  used.    A  further  and  more  systematic 
development  of  the  system  of  transportation  took  place  in 
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escaped  the  death  peruJiy 
who  engaged  to  transport  uiem 
These    contractors    were    vested 
lab  "    "  " 


banded  o 


.  property  bi  the 
\  tnc  conviiis  lor  a  cenain  rerm,  generaUy  troa 
(ounecn  years,  and  this  right  they  frequent^  sold' 
Labour  in  those  early  days  was  scarce  in  the  new  settleinenti; 
and  before  the  general  adaption  of  negro  slavery  there  was  a 
keen  competition  for  felon  hands.  An  orguixed  system 
of  kidnapping  prevailed  along  the  British  coastsi  yi>uiig  tads 
were  seired  and  sold  into  what  was  practically  white  slavery  In 
the  American  plantations.  These  malpractices  were  checked,  but 
the  le^timate  traffic  in  convict  labour  continued,  imtH  it  waa 
ended  peremptorily  by  tbe  revolt  of  the  Americaa  colonies  and 
the  achievement  of  their  independence  in  r77fi.' 

The  British  legislature,  making  a  virtue  of  necesdty,  discovered 
that  transportation  to  the  colonies  was  bound  to  be  attended  by- 
various  Inoinvcnicnces,  particularly  by  depriving  the  kingdom  Mf 
many  subjects  whose  labour  might  be  useful  to  the  commiuilt-n 
and  an  act  was  accordingly  passed  which  provides  that  convict! 
wntenced  to  transportation  might  be  employed  at  hard  labour 
at  home.  At  the  same  time  the  consideration  of  some  acbemn 
for  their  disposal  was  entrusted  to  three  eminent  public  mcn^ 
Sit  William  Bhtckstone,  Mr  Eden  (afterwarda  Lord  Auckland) 
and  John  Howard.  The  result  of  their  labours  was  an  act  lor  th« 
establishment  of  penitentiary  bouses,  dated  i;;8.  This  act  is  ol 
peculiar  importance.  It  contains  the  fint  public  enunciatiaB  ola 
genera!  principle  of  prison  treatment,  and  shows  that  even  at  that 
eariy  date  the  system  since  nearly  universally  adopted  was  fully 
understood.  Tbe  object  In  view  was  thus  stated.  It  was  hoped 
"  by  sobriety,  cleanliness  and  medical  assistance,  by  ■  ngolaf 
series  of  labour,  by  sob'tary  confinement  during  tbe  intemls  t4 
work  and  by  due  religious  instruction  to  preserve  and  amend 

■  See  J,  C  Ballagh.  WkiU  Sirmlait  ia  yirgMta  (Baltinwe,  189^^ 
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a  ittan  i^m  it>  habiu  at 
Hu  compuiy,  lo  tccuitom 
uwiB  (D  sensui  niuaioa  ua  to  tcacc  Ibem  bctb  the  prinaplet 
uul  pnctite  ol  cmy  Cbriilian  and  mon]  duty."  The  uperitDCe 
sf  ucccediigt  yin  tus  added  liltle  to  iIkk  tbe  Inie  priodplei 
g(  pou]  dildpliaei  ibey  lona  the  buii  of  eveiy  specie*  ol  priMD 
qmera  caitied  out  (ilia  the  pasun^  of  id  tct  ol  i7;q. 

te  (ciioD  ma  taken  by  the  CDmtoitlee  ippobted. 
Etc  Mt  in  ucord  *s  to  the  choice  ol  lite.  One  was 
J,  ■Dother  foe  liciehaaK;  Howard  only  ttipuhted 
>e  bokhy  ^vx  veil  tupptied  nith  nier  and  coDvemecllr 
'm  luperniion.  He  »u  Uiongly  oi  opinion  that  the 
ntihauldbebuillbyaiDrictlaboui.  Howard  wiibdrew 
ttBB  UK  coBunitaion,  and  ae*  meoiben  wen  appointed,  nho 
■en  on  the  eve  (J  beginiiiDjE  the  fint  penitentiaiy  when  the 
«)eD*eiiei  of  Captain  Cook  in  the  South  Seu  turned  the  Bttent  Ion 
<f  Ibe  girimuiwDi  toward*  iliew  new  landi.  The  vati  territories 
^K^iy^  of  AuKialaua  proraiwd  an  unlimited  field  (or  convict 
immi  ciJminiion.  and  foe  the  mament  the  Kheme  foi 

*^^  pi^lentiaiy  houica  fell  to  the  ^uad.  Public  opinioo 
(Enenlly  piefccied  the  idea  o(  Htabliibing  pcoU 
MttlttDCDtn  at  a  diatance  from  home.  '*  Tbete  waa  general 
omfaicpcc,"  Bya  Meiivale  in  hia  work  on  coioniaatioD,  *'  In  the 
{nonlu  Ibeoiy  that  the  best  mode  ol  puniabiut  oftenden  waa 
ihat  whach  removed  them  from  the  vtut  ol  offeoce  and  (empta- 
tiai,  cut  Ibem  oD  by  a  great  gulf  of  tpaa  Irom  all  their  former 

a  prevailed  that  an  eipedilion  coi 
aad  ii«>  mcn4[-war,  the  "  Gnt  fleet  "  ol  Australian  annaia.  aaiiea 
to  Much  i;S7  for  New  South  Walea.  Thia  fint  fleet  inched 
BiWany  Bay  in  January  17X8,  but  paaied  DD  and  landed  at  Port 
Ja^ago,  where  it  entered  and  occupied  Sydney  harbour.    From 

HBbeai  fim  Enghind  to  the  Aniipsdea.  Yet  the  early  aett[ 
■at  >l  Sydney  had  not  greatly  proapeied.  The  infant  coloi 
had  hul  a  tnlter  aliuggle  for  eiiatence.    It  had  been  hoped  th 

adC-nffM>rtln|.  But  the  toil  waa  unfruitful;  the  cosvicta  knew 
hnUds  of-IannlBg.  Ali  lived  upon 
iod  when  csovoyi  with  lellel  lingered  by  the  way  bmine  stared 
aB  It)  the  face.  The  colooy  waa  long  a  penal  aettlement  and 
"**'*'"C  more,  peopled  only  by  two  cUaaea^  convicla  and  tbeir 
Baaun;  nfmjnal  bondamen  on  the  one  hand  who  had  forfeited 
their  independezice  and  were  bound  to  labour  without  wagea  for  the 
■(ate,  on  the  other  offidila  to  guard  and  exact  the  due  peiform- 
am  of  taaki.  A  lew  free  lamiliea  were  encouraged  to  emigrate, 
bat  tbey  were  Icat  in  the  maia  they  veie  Intended  to  leaven, 
(■■iBpel  and  outnumbered  by  the  convicti,  thlploadi  of  wbom 
pour  in  year  after  year.  When  tbe  indui  tncreaaed, 
.  to  their  employment  aroae.  Free  aetllera  were  too 
Irw  to  give  work  to  more  than  a  amall  proportion.  Moreover^  a 
Kw  peUcy  waa  in  the  aacendani,  initialed  by  Goi 


taatkt  bbour  thua  remajoed  in  government  hands, 

Tidi  period  marked  the  Brat  phaae  in  tbe  liiatory  of  tranaporta- 
tko,  Tlie  penal  colony,  having  triumphed  over  early  dangeia 
raa  crowded  with  convicta  in  a  atate  of  aeml- 
ined  at  tbe  public  eipenae  and  utiliied  in  the 
.    .  K  latent  reaourceaol  the  country.    Tbemcthoda 

nniliijiil  by  Governor  Macquaije  were  not,  peibapa,  Invariably 
the  bat ;  tbe  time  wai  bardly  ripe  *•  yet  lor  the  erection  of 
palaliil  boDdtnga  in  Sydney,  while  the  congtegatlon  of  tbe  work. 
men  in  targe  bodiea  tended  greatly  to  their  demoialiiatioD.  Bui 
Moe  of  tbe  worka  undertaken  and  carried  out  were  of  incalculable 
Knrice  to  the  young  colony:  and  it*  early  advance  in  weali' 
praperity  waa  greatly  due  to  the  magnificent  roada,  bridgi 
other  ladtitlei  of  inter-communication  far  which  it  waa  inc 
ts  Govenior  Macquaiie.  Aa  time  passed  the  ciiminil  Kwage 
•vwlBg  from  the  Old  World  Ic  the  New  gnaLly  incrcai    ' 


VDlume  under  nulda  and  more  humane  lawi.    Many  now  ai 
tbe  gallows,  and  much  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  gaols  at 

ntipodea.    They  were  padied  oB,  howevM,  with  all 
venient  deqiatcb,  and  the  numbera  on  government  banda  i 
ilonies  mulriplied  eiceedin^y,  cauaing  increasing  ei 
ent  aa  to  thdr  diaposaL    Moreover,  the  eipcnae  ol  tiie  Ai 

Same  change  In  lyilera  waa  inevitable,  and  the  plan  of  "  tssltn- 
menl"  was  introduced;  In  other  worda,  that  of  fteely  boding  the 
nvicta  to  any  who  would  relieve  the  autbotiliei  ol  the  burden- 
ne  chaise.    By  thla  time  bee  acttkra  were  arriving  . 

grester  number,  invited  by  a  diflereat  and  more  ^^^^T* 
end  policy  than  that  of  Governor  Macquaiie.  ar^Ma 
duccmenta  were  especially  oSered  to  persona 
poasesaed  ol  capital  to  aaalat  In  the  development  of  the  country. 
Aaalgnment  developed  rapidly;  soon  eager  competition  arose  for 
tbe  convict  banda  that  had  been  at  first  so  reluctantly  Uken. 
Great  faciiiriet  existed  for  utilising  them  on  the  wide  areas  of 
giuiug  land  and  on  tbe  new  stations  in  the  interior.  A  pastoral 
life,  without  (emptitioof  and  contaounatlng  influencei,  was  well 
luited  for  convicti.  As  the  colony  grew  richer  and  more  populous, 
other  than  agricultural  employers  bccaoie  assignees,  and  oumer- 
ou)  enterpriies  were  aet  on  fool.  Tbe  trades  and  callinga  nhicb 
miniatcr  to  the  needa  of  all  civiliEed  conunnnities  were  more  and 
more  largely  puraued.  There  was  plenty  ol  work  for  akilled 
convicta  in  the  towna,  and  the  aervicea  of  the  more  intelligent 
were  highly  prised.  It  waa  a  great  boon  to  secure  gratis  the 
aaaiatance  of  men  specially  trained  as  clerks,  book-keepen  or 
haDdicraftsmen.  Hence  all  manner  of  inliituei  and  manceuvrea 
were  afoot  on  the  arrival  of  draft!  and  there  was  a  scnmble  lot 
the  best  hands.  Here  at  once  waa  a  palpable  daw  in  the  ayalein 
of  aaalgnment.  The  lot  of  the  convict  was  altogether  tmequaL 
Some,  tbe  dull,  unlettered  and  unakilled,  were  diaflcd 


while  d. 


expert  rogues  found  pleasai 

employmejit  in  the  towns.  '1  ne  contmii  was  very  markea  irom 
the  £isl,  but  it  became  the  more  a[^rtnt  when  In  due  course  it 
was  seen  that  some  were  stDl  engaged  in  irksome  tod,  while  otbeta 
who  had  come  out  by  the  same  ship  had  already  att*iDed  10 
affluence  and  ease.  For  the  Utter  transportation  was  no  punish- 
meni,  but  often  the  reveiae.  It  meant  100  often  tranafer  to  a  new 
world  under  condiliona  more  favourable  to  aucceaa,  removed  Irotn 
the  keener  competition  ol  the  old.  By  adroit  management,  too, 
convicts  often  obtained  tbe  command  ol  funds,  the  product  ol 
nefarious  transactions  at  home,  which  wlvei  or  near  relatives  oc 
unconvicted  accomplices  pirsently  brought  out  to  them.  It  waa 
easy  for  the  free  ncw-comeis  to  secure  the  assignratnt  ol  their 
convict  friends:  and  the  latter,  although  still  nominally  aervanta 


e  background,  1 


c  assumed  the  real 


convict  clerks  in  positions  of  trust  in  varioua  government  oScesi 
convict*  did  much  of  the  legal  work  ol  the  colony;  a  convict  waa 
dcii  to  tbe  attorney  general;  otben  were  scho<alaiaiten  and 
were  entrusted  with  the  education  of  youth. 

of  Iranaportation  aa  a  tnetbod  of  penal  discipline  and  reptession 

waain  danger  of  being  quite  overlooked.    Vet  the  atate 

itirely  abdicate  its  functions,  although  it      Zw!ki 


private  penons.  It  had  established  a  code  of  penalties 
for  the  coercion  of  the  ^.conducted,  while  it  kept  the 
worst  perforce  in  Its  own  hands.  The  master  waa  always  at 
liberty  to  appeal  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  A  message  carried 
to  a  neighbouring  magistrate,  often  by  the  culprit  himself,  brought 
down  the  prompt  letribtitlon  ol  the  laah.  Convicts  might  be 
flogged  lor  petty  oflencea,  for  idleneaa,  drunkenneas,  turbulence, 
absconding  and  so  forth.  At  the  nit-slarions  some  show  of 
decorum  and  regularity  was  observed,  although  the  work  done 
waa  generally  scanty  and  the  convicts  were  secretly  given  to  all 
manner  of  evil  coutsea.  The  town  convicta  were  worae,  because 
they  were  far  leu  controlled.    Tbey  w 
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surveiUuice  tsd  nipcrvisioD  of  lie  paUce,  ■Ucta  imouDttd  to 
noLhing  Bi  ill.  Ttuy  omc  tnd  nent,  ud  unU3«i  Ihcmsdvn 
■fur  workinc  houn,  so  that  Sydney  and  lU  the  t»rEe  towm  wftc 
hotbcdi  of  vice  anj  fmmoialily.  The  mutera  ««  ■  nile  DudE 
no  utempt  to  natch  over  their  chuges;  many  af  tliem  were 
■bulutdy  un£lted  <o  do  lo,  being  tbemsclvei  of  low  cbarscler, 
"  emincipiiti "  Irtquently,  old  convicts  conditioially  pardoned 
ot  who  had  finiihed  their  teitna,  Xo  elFort  nu  made  to  pievent 
ibe  luigmneDt  of  convicts  toimpropet  pctsoni;  every  applicant 
got  what  he  wanted,  even  though  his  own  character  would  not 
bear  inspection.  All  nhom  the  nuisters  could  not  manage — the 
incorrigihle  upon  whom  tbe  lash  and  bread  and  water  had  been 
Uied  in  vain — were  returned  to  government  charge.  These,  In 
abort,  comprised  the  wbole  of  the  refuse  of  colonial  convictdom. 
Every  man  who  could  not  agree  with  his  master,  or  who  was 
Ed  undergo  a  penalty  greater  than  floggmg  or  less  than  capital 
punishment,  came  back  to  eovernmeiu  and  was  disposed  oi  in 
one  or  three  ways,  (i)  the  road  panici,(i)  the  chain  gajig,  or  (j)  tbe 
penal  setllementa.  (i)  In  tbe  first  case,  tbe  convicti  might  be 
kept  In  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  or  maiched  about  tbe  country 
accordhlg  to  the  work  in  hand;  tbe  labour  was  severe,  but,  owing 
lo  hiefficient  superviaon,  never  intolerable;  the  diet  was  ample 
and  there  wat  no  great  restraint  upon  Independence  nithin 
certain  wide  limits.  To  the  slackness  of  control  over  tbe  road 
partle*  wij  directly  Inceable  the  frequent  escape  of  dcqieradoes, 
who,  defying  recapture,  recruited  the  gangs  of  bushrangers 
which  were  a  constant  Urror  to  the  whole  country.  In  (i)  the 
chainorirongangs,  as  Ibey  were  some  times  styled,  discipline  was 
far  more  rigorous.  It  was  maintained  by  the  constant  presence 
of  a  military  guard,  and  when  most  efficiently  organized  the  gang 

Tbe  work  was  really  hard,  the  custody  close— hi  hulli,  stncliaded 
barrack  or  caravan;  the  first  was  at  Sydney,  the  second  in  tbe 
interior,  the  last  when  tbe  undertaking  required  constant  change 
ol  place.  All  were  locked  up  from  sunset  to  sunrise;  all  wore 
heavy  leg  irons;  and  all  were  liable  to  immediate  flagellation. 
Tbe  convict "  scourger  "  was  one  of  the  regular  ofGdali  attached 
to  every  chain  gang.  {3)  The  third  and  ultimate  receptacle  was 
the  penal  settlement,  to  wblch  no  oRendeis  were  transferred  till 
all  other  methods  ol  trealoient  had  failed.  These  Here  terrible 
cesspools  of  iniquity,  so  bad  that  it  seemed,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  who  knew  Ihem  well,  that  "  the  heart  of  a  man  who  went  to 
them  was  taken  from  bjm  and  he  was  given  that  of  a  beast." 
The  honors  accumulated  at  Norfolk  Island,  Moieloo  Bay,  Port 
Arthur  and  Tasman's  Peninsula  arc  aUnosI  beyond  dcsctiptioo. 
The  convicts  herded  together  hi  them  were  soon  utterly  degraded 
and  brutalized;  no  wonder  that  reckless  despair  took  possession 
of  them,  that  death  on  the  gallows  for  murder  purposely  conj- 
milled,  or  Ihe  slow  terror  from  starvation  following  escape  into 
(Urrousdingwildswasoftenwelcomedal  a  relief.  ^ 

The  stage  which  transportation  was  now  reaching  and  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Australian  colonies  about  this 
period  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  understood  in  England. 
Earnest  and  ihouEhtluI  men  might  busy  themselves  with  prison 
discipline  at  home,  and  the  legislature  migbt  watch  with  peculiar 
interest  the  fesulta  obtained  from  tbe  special  treatment  of  1 
Umited  number  of  selected  ofiendcrs  in  Millbank  penitentiary. 
But  for  the  great  mass  of  criminaLty  deported  to  a  distant  shore 
no  very  active  concern  was  shown.  The  country  for  a  lung  time 
seemed  satisfied  with  transportation.  Portions  of  the  system 
night  be  open  to  criticism.  Thus  the  Commons  committee  of 
ig.31  freely  condemned  the  bulks  at  Woolwich  and  other  arsenals 
in  whidi  a  large  number  of  convicts  were  kept  while  waiting 
embarkation.  It  was  repotted  that  the  lodiscrhnloate  associa- 
tion of  prisoners  hi  them  produced  more  vice,  profaneresj  and 
demoraHiatioa  than  in  Ihe  orduiary  prisons.  After  dark  the 
wildest  orgio  went  on  unchecked — dandng,  fighting,  gambling, 
singing  and  so  forth;  it  was  easy  to  get  drink  and  tobacco  and 
to  see  friends  fiom  outvde.  T^  labour  hours  were  short  and 
the  tasks  light;  "aiiogetbet  the  situation  of  Ibe  convict  in 
the  bulks,"  says  the  report,  "  cannot  be  considered  penal;  It  Is 
t  state  ol  restriction,  bu  t  hardly  ol  puoishmenL" 


But  no  objectioii  was  raised  to  iransportatioD.  It  was  oon- 
sideied  by  this  same  committee  "  a  most  valuable  eipedieot 
In  the  system  of  secondary  puiushment."  They  only  thought  it 
necessary  to  auggeal  that  exile  should  be  preceded  by  a  period 
of  severe  probationary  punishment  In  England,  a  proposal 
which  was  reiterated  later  on  and  actually  adopted.  It  was  in, 
tbe  country  most  closely  affected  that  dissatisfaction  first  began 
to  find  voice.  Already  in  1K31  the  most  reputable  sections  o( 
Australian  sodely  were  beginning  to  murmur  grievously.  Tran»- 
portatlon  had  fostered  the  growth  ot  a  strong  party — that 
represenring  convicl  views — and  these  were  advocated  boldly  in 
unprincipled  prints.  This  parly,  constantly  recruited 
from  the  emancipists  and  licket-of-leave  holders,  jj'— 
gradually  grew  very  num 


i  parts  of  the 


tudver^ally  low  tone  of  morality  due  lo  tbe  convict  element, 
became  more  and  more  in  the  ascendant.  At  length  in  1S55 
Judge  Burton  made  a  loud  protest,  and  in  a  charge  lo  the  grand 
jury  of  Sydney  plainly  Intimated  that  transportation  must  ct*ae. 
While  It  eiisled,  he  said,  the  colonies  could  never  rise  to  their 
proper  position;  they  could  not  claim  free  institutions.  This 
bold  but  forcible  language  commanded  attention.  It  was  speedily 
echoed  in  England,  and  patticiUarly  by  Archbishop  Whately, 
who  argued  that  transportatioa  failed  in  all  the  leading  requisites 
of  any  system  of  secondary  puniihmenL  Transpoitatioa 
salutary  tenor  in  oScnden;  it  was  no  ionget  eiUe  lo 


ndnan 


ospi  table  region,  bnl  to  one  flowing  wi 
rniiner  Innumerable  friends  and  assodalcs  ns 
The  most  glowing  descriptions  came  back  of  the 
y  clever  fellow  might  easily  amass;    stories  w< 


a  few 


ct  the  c 


:ast  large  numbcra  of  them,  had  prospered  ei 
ad  incomes  of  twenty,  thirty,  even  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
lie  deteriorating  effects  of  Ibe  system  were  plainly  maoitesl  on 
be  surface  Irom  the  condition  of  the  colony,— the  profligacy  of 
he  towns,  the  scant  reprobation  of  crimes  and  those  who  bad 
ommilted  them.  Down  bebw.  In  the  openly  sanctioned  slavery 
illed  assignment.  In  the  demoraliiing  chain  gangs  and  in  Ihe 
lespressibly  horrible  penal  settlements,  were  more  abundant 
"  ■'  ;  general  wlckedriess  and  corruption. 


■-  appalling  results  1 
)f  the  <  ■ 
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eapeodilure.  The  cost  of  Ihe  colonial  ci 
with  Ibe  passages  out,  amounted  annually  to  upwards  of 
£300,000;  .inotber  £100,000  was  eipcnded  on  the  rniJitary 
garrisons;  and  various  items  brought  the  wbole  outlay  to  about 
hall  a  miUion  per  annum.  It  may  be  argued  that  Ibis  was  no^  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  peoplingacontlnent and  hying  the  founda- 
tions ol  a  vast  Australasian  empire.  But  ihal  empire  could  never 
have  eipandcd  to  its  present  dimensions  it  it  had  depended  01 


e.  There 


a  point, 


which 


luld  have  come  to  a  full  atop 
:ved  of  its  stigma  as  a  penal  colony. 
,  reached  between  i8js  and  1S40,  when  a 
le  into  eiisttuce  in  New  South  Wales,  pledged 
abandonment  of  transportation.    A  strongly 
1  also  gaining  ground  in  England.    In  1837 
ujuumiicc  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  had 
paiieni  and  searching  investigation  bio  the       **™ 
id  demeritsot  the  system  and  f  reelycondemned       am 
•r  govenuoent  had  no  choice  but  lo  give  way; 

:  the  protests  of  Ibe  colonists,  backed  up  by 
ve  nprcssion  of  oi»nion.  In  iSaoorden  were 
the  deportation  of  criminals  lo  New  South 
Wales.  Bui  what  was  to  become  ol  the  convicts?  It  was 
Impos^le  to  keep  them  al  home.  The  hulks  which  might  have 
served  had  also  failed;  the  faullinest  of  their  internal  manage- 
ment bad  been  fully  proved.  The  committee  had  recommended 
the  erection  of  more  penitentiaries.  Bui  the  costly  eipcriment 
of  Millbank  bad  been  barren  of  results.  Tbe  model  prison  at 
Peulonville,  m  process  of  coostructioa  under  the  presure  of  a 
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buncki  ia  the  viaoiiy 
d  Rally  Lht  gtiB 


had  ■ 


u  put  foiwud  to  coBSltuci  convict 
I  the  gieat  ineiuli:  but  lUi,  which 
of  the  picscDt  Bfiti^  peoai  fiyatem, 

to  adhere  to  tmuportatioD,  but  under 


dum)  a 


of  dcpoxtjliob  upon  Vin  Diemen's  L 
ktitutAl  one  vait  cofeuAl  pnaon.  The 
lysuni  wat  one  ol  probation;  hence  iti 
u  pa^  thnn^  variouiitaffs  and  de^ 

■qded  wbeie  the  ncctssafy  ohurval! 
wu  ioiuid  at  Klillbank  pcnitrntiuy- 
tD  the  prison  lor  juveniles  at  Farkh 


vental  diwpluu:  of  wUlude  and  scpantion  at  PcntoaviUi:; : 
bepeCul  caA«9  wut  to  the  hulka;  and  all  adultA  aliltc  paa&ed  ox 
tbe  A&tipodes.  Frah  aiagcs  awaited  the  convict  on  his  ani 
II  via  Diemen'i  Land.  The  fint  wai  limited  to  "  lifen  "  i 
"4^nf*^  convicts  senlenced  a  secoiid  time-  It  consisted  in  der 
lion  atooe  of  the  penal  stations, ' 


irect  the  whi^  Mmm 
1,  which  was  thus  cod- 
iin  principle  of  the  new 

I  d1  puaiiluiKot  accoid- 
ime  gCBEiil  depot  was 
could  be  made,  and  it 


«i>cluii<  Dcdcr  restiai 


itbev 


whole  system. 


i-io  various  parts  of  the  tolony.  These 
eyneie  called,  were  intended  to  inculcate 
subordination;  Ihcy  were  provided  with 
us  instructors;  and  had  they  not  been 
nrus  brought  to  them  by  others  nrrivjug 
they  mighl  have  answered  their  purpose 
lecamc  as  bad  as  the  nom  of  the  penal 
liutfd  ereatly  to  the  bicakdown  ol  the 
L  The  third  stage  and  the  first  step  towards  freedom 
was  uie  concession  of  %  pass  vthich  permitted  the  convict  to  be 
at  lar^  uadcr  certain  conditions  to  seek  work  for  himself;  the 
loaith  *n  a  lidiet-oE-leave,  the  possession  of  which  allowed  him 
ta  come  and  go  muth  aa  he  pleased;  the  £fth  and  lait  nu 
absolate  pardon,  with  the  prospeeu  ol  nhahilitaiion. 

Tikis  icheiBC  seemed  adimrjibLe  on  paper;  yet  it  failed  com- 
pletely  »bcn  put  into  practice.  Colonial  resouico  were  quite 
_  unable  to  bear  the  pressure.   Within  two  or  three  years 

2"^^  Van  Diemea's  Land  was  inundated  wilt  eonvicii. 
M,t  Siiteto  thousand  were  seat  out  ia  four  yean;  the 

average  annual  numbet  in  Ibe  colony  was  about 
y>,coo.  and  (hi)  when  there  tccc  only  37,000  fen  seltlen. 

baads  and  were  kept  in  the  probation  gangi,  engaged  upon  public 
WBrk*  of  great  utility;  but  the  other  half,  pass-holders 
aad  tickel-of-Ieave  men  in  a  state  of  Bcmi-freedoiD,  could 
|ti  liltle  or  no  eiup1a>inent.    The  supply  greatly  eiceeded  the 

lugv  and  as  prosperous  as  its  neighbour  it  could  scarcely  have 
aburbed  the  glut  of  workmen;  but  it  was  really  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy — ita  finances  were  embarrassed,  its  tradea  and 
mdulUies  at  a  standsItU.  But  not  only,  were  the  convicts  idle; 
Ibey  were  utterly  depraved.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  system 
which  kept  large  bodies  always  together  bad  a  most  pernicious 
cBect  upon  their  moral  condition.  "  The  congregation  of 
ninuals  in  large  batches  without  adoiuate  lupeivision  meant 
trmply  wholr^le,  widrapiEad  poliuLion,"  as  was  said  at  the  time. 
tWsc  evei-present  lod  constantly  increasing  evils  forced  the 
ptverimieiil  10  reconsider  its  position;  and  in  1846  transporta- 
tioa  to  VaA  Diemen's  Land  vat  temporarily  susperuled  for  a 
coypk  ef  yean,  during  which  it  was  hoped  some  relief  might  be 
aAudtd.  The  formation  of  a  new  convict  colony  in  North 
Aostralia  bad  been  contemplated;  but  the  projc 
BpoBsed  by  Mr  Gladstone,  then  undersecretary  oi  1 
CDk>iucS|  waa  presently  abandoned;  and  it  now  b 
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thatDOttsumptionaftransportationinspossnilc.  Tbcnauunt 
taken  to  substitute  other  methods  ol  secondary  punishment  are 
set  forth  in  the  article  Pusoh  (;.>.}. 

f  rdia.^France  adopted  deportation  for  criminals  as  far  back 
as  1763,  when  a  penal  colony  was  founded  in  French  Guiana  and 
failed  disastrously.  An  espedition  was  sent  there,  composed 
of  the  most  evil  elements  of  the  Paris  popuklion  r,„„t 
and  munberiag  14,00a.  all  of  whom  djed.  The  ^|„,||, 
altempt  was  repealed  In  [j66  and  with  the  same 
miserable  reaull.  Other  failuns  are  recorded,  the  worst  hang 
the  scheme  of  the  philanthropist  Baron  Miiius,  who  in  i8ij 
planned  to  form  a  community  on  the  banks  of  the  Mana  (French 
Guiana)  by  the  marriage  of  eiUed  convicla  and  degraded  women, 
whieh  resulted  ui  the  most  ghastly  horron.  The  principle  of 
deportation  was  then  formally  condemned  by  puhlidsu  and 
government  until  suddenly  in  1854  it  was  reintroduced  into  the 
French  penal  code  itllh  many  high-sounding  phnses.  Splendid 
results  were  to  be  achieved  in  the  creation  of  rich  colomea  afar, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  criminal  by  new  openings  in  a  new 
laud.  The  only  outlet  available  at  the  moment  beyond  the  sea 
was  French  Guiana,  and  It  was  a^n  to  be  utiliicd  desjute  its 
pcslileutial  climate.  Thoutaods  were  eilled,  more  than  hall  to 
find  certain  death;  none  of  the  ptnal  Ktllem 
Ko  return  was  made  by  agricultural  developn 
plantations  proved  a  dead  loss  under  the  unfavourable  conditiona 
of  labour  enforced  in  a  malarious  climate  and  uDklndly  aoil,  and 
It  was  acknowledged  by  French  officials  that  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  penal  colony  on  the  equator  was  utterly  futile. 

born  French  eiiles,  convicts  of  subject  races,  Arabs,  Anamile* 
and  Asiatic  blacks,  were  sent  eidusivdy.  with  oo  better  succeaa 

In  1864.  however,  it  was  possible  to  divert  the  stream  else^ 
where.  New  Caledonia  in  the  Australian  Pacific  was  anneied  to 
France  in  iSj^.  Ten  years  later  it  became  a  new  settlement  for 
convict  emigrants.  A  £nt  shipload  was  disembarked  in  1864  at 
Noumea,  and  the  foundations  of  the  city  laid.  Prison  buildings 
were  the  fiist  erected  and  were  pbnted  upon  the  islaitd  of  Nou. 
a.  small  breakwater  to  the  Bay  of  Noumea.  Outwardly  all  went 
well  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  aulhoriliea.  The  population 
steadily  increased;  an  average  tola]  of  600  In  1867  rose  in  the 
followlngyearta  IS54.  Id  1S74  the  convict  population  eiceeded 
5000;  in  1880  it  had  risen  to  Sooo;  the  total  reached  960S 
at  the  end  of  December  iS8j.  But  from  that  lime  forward  the 
numbcra  transported  annually  fell,  for  it  was  found  that  this 
South  Pacific  island,  with  its  fctlile  soil  and  fairly  temperate 

the  French  administraiion  therefore  resumed  deportation  of 
Frcnch-bocD  whites  to  Guiaui,  which  was  known  ii  DOIoriouily 
unhealthy  and  was  likely  to  act  as  a  more  positive  deterrent. 

choosing  New  Caledonia  lor  the  convicts  who  gave  some  promise 
of  re^neration,  and  sending  criminals  with  the  worst intecedenls 
end  pietumably  inconigihle  ta  the  settlemeali  on  the  equator. 
Thii  was  in  eSect  to  hand  over  a  fertile  colony  entirely  ta 
criminals.  Free  immigration  to  New  Caledonia  was  checked,  and 
the  colony  became  almost  eJtclusively  penal.  The  ualuraJ  growth 
of  a  prosperous  colonial  community  made  no  advance,  and 
convict  labour  did  little  to  stimulate  it ,  the  public  works,  essential 
for  devek^menl,  and  construction  of  roads  were  neglected;  there 
was  RD  eitcnsive  clearance  of  lands,  no  steady  development  of 
■gticullute.  From  1808  simple  depoilation  practically  ceased, 
but  the  Islands  were  full  of  coovicu  already  aenc.  and  they  itill 
received  the  product  ol  the  latest  invenlion  In  ibe  criminal  code 
kimwn  u  "  rdegaiion,"  a  punishment  directed  against  lht 
recidivist  or  incorrigibk  mminal  whom  no  penal  relribulion 

Jn  banishing  for  ever  to  the  "  back  of  beyond."  A  certain 
period  of  time  spent  in  a  hard  laboui  prison  preceded  relegation, 
but  Ibe  convicts  on  anival  were  gcncislly  unfilled  to  assist  in 
cnloniiation.  They  were  for  the  most  part  decadent,  morally 
■nd  physically;  their  labour  was  of  no  •uUtantial  value  U 
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of  cokinUl  !»nd  nnd  1  possibility  o(  rthabiiilalion  by  thrir  own 
cBort)  ibroad,  for  by  Ihcir  Knlenrc  Ihcy  wen  forbidden  to  bope 
for  rclum  to  Fnocc-    The  pimiahmoiC  of  nicgmtion  WBi  not 

ud  it  bu  now  b«CD  pr^tctically  abBJidoned. 

Olker  CouKlriii.—Fczu]  eiile  hii  been  pnctlsEd  by  mat  otbcr 
couQtcia  at  •,  method  of  Kcondary  puoiihineDt.  Ruuli  tince 
tSi]  hu  directed  a  Jtreira  of  ofienden,  nulnly  politial,  upon 
Sibf  fi»,  and  at  one  time  Ibe  yearly  average  Hnt  wai  i8,oool  Tlie 
Siberian  exile  tygtem,  tbeborronofwhicbruiDotbeuaggcntni, 
bclongi  only  in  part  to  penitentiary  science,  but  it  wai  very 
distinctly  punitive  and  aimed  at  regtnentiDn  of  the  individual 
and  the  development  of  the  loQ  by  new  settlentnts.  Altliougfa 
ihe  journey  was  made  mostly  oo  foot  and  not  by  sea  transport. 
the  principle  of  deportation  (or  more  etactly  of  removal)  was 
Ihe  essence  of  tbe  system.  Tie  later  practice,  however,  has  been 
euctly  similar  to  transpoitalion  ai  originated  by  Enghmd  and 
afterwards  followed  by  France.  The  peoal  csloniiation  of  tbe 
lilaod  of  Sakbalia  nproduced  the  pr««ding  methods,  and  the 
Russian  convicts  were  conveyed  by  shIpB  through  the  Suex 
Canal  to  the  Far  East.  Sakhalin  wis  hopefully  intended  ai  an 
outlet  for  released  convicts  and  their  rehahibtation  by  their  own 
cflorls,  precisely  in  the  manner  died  in  Australia  and  New 
Caledoala.  Tke  result  repeated  pievious  aperieDca.  There  was 
land  to  rtclaim.  forests  to  cut  down,  marahes  to  diain,  evetything 
peraie  climate  and  a  good  will  of  the  felon  labouteA  to 


few  sought  to 


ji  colon 


they  handled  veiy  indiSere 


OUUE  were  pure  vagabonds,  wandering  to  and  fro  in  search  of  food. 
The  agricultural  enliipose  w»j  a  complete  failure.  Tlw  wrong 
sites  for  cultivation  were  choseo,  the  labouruiwertUDBkllled  and 

rule;  tbe  rations  were  InsufBctent  and 

entire  absence  of  vegetables.  The  general  lone  of  raorati  was 
inconceivably  low,  and  a  tmivenal  pauioii  for  alcohol  and  card- 
plsylng  prevailed.  According  to  one  auihority  the  life  of  the 
convicts  at  Sakhalin  was  a  fiighlful  nightman,  "  a  mlilure  of 
debauchery  and  innocence  mixed  with  real  sufierinp  and  almost 
inconceivable  privations,  corrupt  in  every  one  of  its  phases." 
The  prisons  hopelessly  ruined  all  who  entered  them,  all  classes 
were  Indiscriminaiely  herded  together.  It  li  now  generally 
allowed  that  deportation,  as  practised,  had  utterly  failed,  the 


absence    of    outlets    for   t 


onployment,    even    ■ 


The  pri>OD>  on  SahhaUn  have  been  iaaibti  as  hotbeds  of 
vice;  the  only  classification  of  prisoncn  Is  ok  based  on  the  Iciiglh 
of  sentence.  Some  Imperfect  attempt  a  made  to  separate  those 
waiting  trial  from  the  recidivist  or  haidened  ofleoder,  but  too 
often  the  association  is  indiscriminate.  Prison  discipline  Is 
generally  slack  ud  ineficctive,  the  staff  of  warden,  bom  Ill- 
judged  economy,  too  weak  to  supetvise  or  control.    The  officHI 


"  trafficking  "  w 

3n  In  planting  va 


oners,  accept- 


chiiga.     Crime  of  the  worst  description  is  common, 

Italy  has  practised  deportation  In  planting  various  agricultural 
colonia  upon  the  Islands  to  be  found  on  her  coast,  Tity 
were  meant  to  imitate  the  intermediate  prisons  of  the  Irish 
system,  where  prisoners  might  woA  out  their  redemption,  when 
provisionally  released.  Two  wen  established  on  the  Islands 
of  Piiaoso  and  Gorgona,  and  then  wen  settlements  made 
on  Monte  Christo  and  Capr&ia.  They  were  used  also  to  give 
'° —    •-    ■■--     - of    enforced    residence    or    iemitilie 


Portugal  aba  hat  tried  deportation  to  the  African  colony 
of  Angola  on  a  traaQ  telle  with  some  mccoa,  and  combbed 
it  with  free  emigration.  The  settiett  have  been  represented  as 
wdl  dl^oaed  towards  the  coDvIctt,  gladly  obtaining  thnt 


Atn-HOitriBt,— Captai 
PkiUip  ■    •■      '■  -  ■"- 


the  mitlcT  of  tccnrity.    Tin 

d,  although  tbeii  treatment  a 
ibomuire"  few  commit  offences. 
:  been  utilised  by  tbe  lodlut 
(i8s7)  for  the  deportatiea  of 

R.N.,  T>i  VnoM  ifCtmtnar 
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Cilan  il  Nm  Snlk  Wala  <179»:  Ardib>liw  Whaiely, 
-    -  Tnmtemtifo  (1S34):  Median  Merivak.  Ctlnaalitm 
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CvtiK.Sat<K€tlliti<''ai<mpi<tiUMis6t{ivta:  Haves,  Hu  intf 
■wt  EaM  (I9>>6).  (A.  C) 

DiratT  (LaL  difsUtnt,  from  itftntn,  to  lay  down,  to  put 
In  the  can  of),  anything  laid  down  or  leparated;  as  b  galBgj, 
any  mass  of  material  accumulated  by  a  natural  agency  (see 
Bed),  and  in  chernistty,  a  prediutate  or  matter  letth'ng  frera 
a  solution  or  suspension.  In  banking,  a  depost  may  meaa, 
generally,  a  cum  of  money  lodged  in  a  bank  without  re^nj  to 
the  conditions  under  which  It  is  held,  but  more  tpecdaily  money 
lodged  with  a  bank  on  "  deposit  account "  and  ackimwicdged  t^ 
the  banker  by  a  "  deposit  receipt  "  given  to  the  depovtor.  It  il 
then  not  drawn  upon  by  cheque,  usually  bears  interert  at  a  rale 
varying  from  time  to  time,  and  can  only  be  withdrawn  after  Gied 
TU>tice,  Deposit  is  also  used  In  the  sense  of  earnetC  or  tecurity 
for  the  performance  of  a  contract  In  the  law  of  mortme  the 
depout  of  title-deeds  it  uiual  at  a  tecurity  for  the  repayment  of 
money  advanced.  Such  a  deposit  operates  at  an  equitable 
mortgage.  In  the  law  of  contract,  deposit  or  simple  bailment  Is 
delivery  or  bailment  of  goods  in  trust  to  be  k^  without  recom- 
pense, and  redelivered  on  demand  (see  BaiuiEKT), 

tsavt  (from  the  Fr.  UpN,  Lat.  dtftiilum,  laid  down;  tbe 
French  accent  markt  are  usually  dispensed  with  in  En^sh),  a 
place-where  things  may  be  stored  or  deposited,  tucb  as  a  furniture 
or  forage  depot,  the  accumulation  of  military  Itorei,  especially 
in  the  theain  of  operations.  In  America  the  word  is  used  of  a 
railway  tlation,  whether  for  paitengen  or  goods;  m  Grent 
Britain  on  railways  Ihe  word,  when  in  use,  it  applied  to  goods 
Etationt.  A  particular  military  application  is  to  a  depot,  situated 
as  a  rule  hi  the  ccntnof  the  recruiting  district  of  the  regiment  or 
other  unit,  when  recruits  an  received  and  undergo  the  necessary 
preliminary  training  befon  Joirbg  the  active  troops.  Such 
depots  are  maintained  in  peace  time  by  iD  armies  which  have  to 
supply  distant  or  ovenea  garrliont;  in  an  army  raised  by  com- 
pidiory  service  and  r}uaitered  in  its  own  country,  the  regimenta 

Ihe  held  for  war  leave  behind  a  una 
and  minbg  of  drafts  to  be  tent  out 
are  generally  called  depot  troopi. 
DEPaBTU.  AOOSnHO  (iSij-iU;),  Italian  ttatesnu,  wan 

of  January  iSij,  From  early  manhood  a  dlidple  of  Ultibl 
and  afbliated  to  the  Ciataiu  Ilalin,  he  took  an  active  part  b  the 

white  tmuggling  arms  bto  Milan.  Elected  deputy  in  liUB,  ha 
joined  the  Lett  and  founded  the  journal  II  DiriUt,  but  held 
no  official  position  until  appointed  governor  of  Brescia  in  lAjg. 
In  1S60  he  went  to  Sicily  an  a  mia^on  to  reconcile  the  policy  of 
Cavour  {who  desired  the  immediate  incorporation  of  tbe  island 
in  the  kmgdom  of  Italy)  with  that  of  Garibaldi,  who  witbed  to 
postpone  the  Sidlian  pUbuciU  until  after  the  tiberation  el  Naples 
ind  Rome,  Though  appointed  pro-dictalor  of  Sidly  bjr  Garibaldi, 
le  failed  b  hit  attempt.  Acceptbg  Ihe  portfolio  of  public  worts 
n  the  Rallasi  cabinet  in  1861,  he  served  as  IntennedltTy  b 
inanging  with  Garibaldi  the  eipeditioa  which  ended  ditaatmuly 
lI  A^romonte,    Four  years  later,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  against 

and,  by  mablabing  Admiral  Persano  in  command  o(  the  fleet, 

contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Lissa.     Ki  apolo^tlt  cootend. 

iver,  that,  as  an  Ineipetienced  civilian,  he  could  not  hav« 

t  sudden  changes  b  naval  arrangements  without  dltorganii- 

iag  the  Beet,  and  that  la  view  of  the  impending  bosliUtle*  he  WM 


ideus  (or  the  forraatloB 
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■bClcd  la  loitpt  Ihc  dtqwatlau  of  hit  pRdccttnn. .  Upas  llic 
dntb  of  Rittuii  in  i8;j,  Dcpntis  bcume  leader  of  the  Left, 
pRpurd  the  idvcni  o(  fait  party  to  power,  and  wu  alkd  upon 
10  form  the  fiut  cibinel  of  tfac  Lett  in  1876.  Ovetifarown  by 
Ciicoli  in  Uircb  1S78  on  the  grist-tai  question,  lie  aucceedcd, 
io  ibe  ftdkixiDK  Decembet,  in  ddeaiing  CaicsU.  bccuae  agiin 
pnmitf.  but  oa  the  jcd  ol  July  iS;g  ku  once  more  nvniumcd 
by  CsirDlL  In  NovembM  1879  fat,  howevtr,  entered  the  Ciirqli 
obinrtu  miatsterof  Uu  iscerioc,  ind  in  May  1B81  lucceeded  io 
the  premienhip,  retaining  (bit  office  until  hb  death  on  the  igthol 
July  iBSi.  During  the  long  inlelval  he  rccompostd  hit  cabinet 
four  timg,  Snt  ihiOHing  out  Zioanlelli  uid  Biccarini  in  oider 
to  pleue  Ibc  Right.  KDd  suhtrquently  beiiowing  poitlolios  upon 
Biraui.  Robilinc  and  athet  Onseivalivc!,  to  as  lo  complete  the 
pctiiifal  procco  known  a>  "  ttarforeiimio-"  A  few  week*  before 
bb  deilh  be  repented  of  hit  transfomiiit  poKcy.  and  igaln  in- 
dudEd  Cmpi  and  Zanitdelli  in  hit  cabinet.  During  his  long  term 
of  office  be  abolished  the  grist  tai,  eitended  the  suffrage,  com- 
pleted the  railway  lystem.  aided  Mancini  [n  forming  the  Trii^e 
AUiaoce,  and  initiated  colonial  pohcy  by  the  occupation  of 
Uasaan;  but,  at  tbe  ujne  time,  he  vastly  increased  indirect 
taxation,  corrupted  and  dotroyed  the  fibre  of  paiiiaRicntary 
partio.  and,  by  exLnvagancc  in  public  works,  impaired  the 
gability  ol  lUlian  finance. 

DEPTFORD,  a  uuth-eaitem  SKtropolitan  bbroogh  of  Londnn, 
Encbod.  bounded  N.  by  Bermondiey,  E.  by  the  river  Thames 
and  Greenwich.  S.  by  Lewisham  and  W.  by  CambcrwelL  Fop. 
(i«oi)  iro.MS.  Tbe  naoie  is  connected  with  a  ford  over  tbe 
RavCDsbourDe.  a  itreaia  entering  the  Tfaams  thmugb  Depltord 
Cmk.  Tbe  lioraugh  comprius  only  the  paiitta  of  Depllerd 
S(  Paul,  that  of  Eieptiord  St  Nichdai  being  ioduded  iu  tbe 
beiM«h  of  Gieenwich,  Deptfard  ii  *  diiirlct  of  pooT  atreeu, 
bhabiud  by  a  large  induiirial  population,  employed  iu  engineer- 
a^  and  other  rtveraide  works.  On  the  river  froDt^  extending 
iato  tbe  borough  of  Greenwich,  are  the  royal  victnatUng  yard 
and  the  site  of  the  old  Deptford  dockyard.  The  Gnl  supplies  the 
navy  with  pTDVuiona.  medicines,  furniture,  be,  manufactured  or 
(torcd  in  the  lai^  wirehoulei  here.  The  dockyard  ceased  to  be 
ued  in  ig6g.  and  wwGlled  up  and  converted  into  a  loreipi  cattle 
market  by  the  City  Corporgiioo.  Of  public  buildings  the  most 
nbtewortby  are  St  Paul'*  church  (i7]o).  of  claasic  detign;  the 
immki^  buildings;  and  the  boapital  for  master  raaTiaeri. 
Biiotaioed  by  the  corpontion  of  the  Trinity  House,  which  was 
(ounded  at  Deplford,  the  old  hall  being  pulled  down  In  1787. 
Other  lauitutlont  are  the  Goldsmiiht'  Polytechnic  InMitute. 
New  Cross;  and  the  South-eaitem  fcvu  hotpiut.  A  muislon 
kaowD  ai  Sayca  Court,  taken  down  in  1719.  »a>  Che  residence  of 
the  duke  of  SiBKX  In  the  reign  ol  EUabelb;  It  was  occupied  In 
tk  following  cenluty  by  jtha  Evelyn,  author  of  Sylnt,  and  by 
Pcur  the  Great  during  his  tesidence  in  England  in  1698.  The 
iiu  of  iu  garden)  it  occupied  by  Deptford  Park  of  11  acres. 
Aoother  oi>en  space  is  Telegraph  Hill  (q)  acres).  The  ptrlia- 
mcBtaryborougfaof Deplfordrelunuonemembcr.  Theborovgb 
council  consisU  ol  a  mayor;  6  aldermen,  and  ii  cmuidllon. 

'    D^OTYfthinigh  tbe  Fr.  [romaLateLal.  uaeof  ^^Mon.to 

cat  ofi.  allot;  ^aMre  having  the  original  sense  ol  to  trim,  prune). 
one  appointed  to  act  or  gavem  iniiead  ol  another;  dt 


notber  ] 


t  right.  I 


iipitaentatlve  gflvemmi 

geucrat.  the  powers  ano  ouiiea  01  a  oeputy  are  inose  01  nis 
ptiodptl  (see  also  RtnaiKiKnos),  but  the  ettent  lo  which  he 
■aay  eierciie  them  is  dependent  upon  the  power  delegated  to  him. 
He  may  be  luthoriied  to  eicrclse  the  whole  ol  hit  principal's 
office.  In  which  case  he  i>  a  general  deputy,  or  to  act  only  In 
•Date  particular  matler  01  service,  when  he  is  termed  a  special 
deputy.  In  the  United  Kingdom  various  officials  art  specifically 
empowered  by  statute  to  appoint  deputies  to  act  lor  them 
under  certain  circumstancn.  Thus  a  clerk  of  the  peace,  In  case 
of  illness,  incapacity  or  absence,  may  appoint  a  fit  person  to  act 
as  his  deputy.  While  judges  of  the  supreme  court  cannot  act  by 
deputy,  county  court  judges  and  recorders  can,  m  easel  of  illness 


or  unavoklable  absence,  appoint  deputies.    So  can  registrars  of 

DBQUIHCET.THOHAS  (1785-1859),  Englishnutho^was  bom 
at  Greenheya,  Manchester,  on  the  T5th  ol  August  1785.  He  wu 
the  fifth  child  in  a  fimily  of  eight  (lour  sons  and  four  daughters) 
His  father,  dtsceaded  from  a  Norman  family,  was  a  merchant, 
who  left  his  wife  and  six  children  a  clear  income  of  £1600  a 
year.  Thomas  was  from  mfancy  a  shy,  sensitive  child,  with  a 
cnnstitutional  tendency  to  dreaming  by  night  and  by  day;  and. 
under  the  influence  of  an  cider  brother,  a  Ud  "  whose  genius  for 
mischiFf  anounieil  to  inipiiaiion,"  who  died  in  his  siatecnth  year, 
he  spent  much  of  his  boyhood  in  imaginaiy  worlds  of  their  own 
creating.  The  amusements  and  Occupations  of  tbe  whole  family, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  been  coaloly  ialeltectual;  and  in  tSe 
Quincey's case, emphatically, "  thechild  waslathcrlo  theman." 
■  "(fy  life  has  been,"  he  al5rm*in  the  Cua/ujimij, "  on  the  whole 
hfe  of  a  pfailofiopher;  from  my  birth  1  was  made  an  intellectual 
atuie.  and  inielleciual  in  the  highest  sense  ny  pursuits  and 
pleasures  have  been."  From  boyhood  he  was  more  or  less  in 
contact  with  a  polished  circle;  hb  education,  easy  to  OM  of 
such  rutivc  aptitude,  was  aedutously  attended  to.  When  be 
was  in  his  twelfth  year  the  family  removed  to  Bath,  where  be  was 
sent  to  the  gnmmar  school,  at  which  be  remained  for  abont  lw« 
years;  and  for  a  year  own  he  attended  another  public  school  at 
Winkfield,  Wiltshire.  At  thirteen  he  wrote  Gnek  with  ease;  it 
fifteen  he  not  only  composed  Creek  verses  in  lyric  measures,  hot 

ol  his  masters  tiM  of  him,"  that  boy  could  harangue  an  Athenian 
mob  better  tbao  you  or  I  could  address  an  English  one." 
Towards  the  dote  of  his  flftecnih  year  he  visited  Ireland,  with 
companion  of  his  oWn  age.  Lord  Westport.  the  son  of  Lord 
Itanwnt,  an  Irish  peer,  and  spent  there  in  residence  and  travel 
ime  months  of  the  summer  and  aulnmn  of  tbe  year  iSoo, — 
being  a  spectator  at  Dublin  of  "  the  final  ratification  of  (he 
bill  which  united  Ireland  to  Grat  Britain."     On  his  rclnn 

Prioiy,  a  residenco  near  Chester,  De  Qnincey  was  sent 
to  the  Manchester  grammar  school,  mainly  In  the  hope  ol 
securing  one  ol  the  school  eibiUtlODS  to  help  his  expenses  at 
Oxford. 

Discontented  with  the  mode  in  whit*  his  guardians  conducted 
s  education,  and  wkhsome  viewapparentlyof  forcing  them  to 
nd  him  earlier  to  college,  he  left  this  school  alter  less  than 
year's  reridcncv^^-fan  away,  in  short,  to  his  mother^s  house. 
beie  hb  mother's  brother.  Colonel  Thomas  Fenson,  made  an 
rangencnt  for  him  to  have  ■  weekly  allowance,  on-  which  he 
might  reside  at  some  country  place  in  Wales,  and  pursue  his 
studies,  pieturaably  till  he  could  go  to  college.  From  Wales. 
however,  after  brief  trial,  '*  suffering  grievously  from  want  of 
boohs,"  he  went  oR  as  he  bad  done  Irom  school,  and  hid  himself 
from  guardians  and  friends  in  the  woHd  of  London.  And  now,  as 
he  says,  commenced  "  that  episode,  or  impas^oned  parenthesis 
ol  my  life,  which  is  comprehended  In  Tie  C-mfeiiim  «/  aw 
En^Uli  Otifi^  EaltT."  This  London  episode  eitended  over  a 
year  or  rooie;  his  money  soon  vanished,  and  he  was  In  the 
utmott  poverty;  be  obtained  shelter  for  the  nlf^t  in  Greek 
Street,  Soho,  from  a  moneylender's  agent,  and  spent  his  days 

cUcd  to  his  guardians,  and  in  iSoj  was  sent  to  Worcester  College. 
Oxford,  being  fay  ifals  time  about  nineteen.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  his  second  year  at  Oxford  that  he  first  tasted  opium, 


0  allay  n. 


ralgic  pain! 


e  Quincey's 


other 


settled  at  Weston  Lea,  1 

to  Bath.  De  Qnincey  made  the  actguaintancc  ol  Coleridge;  be 

'  Coleridge  to  Grasmere,  where  he  became  personally 

d  with  Wordsworth. 

Loishing  his  career  of  five  years  at  college  in  180B  he 

ns  at  the  Middle  Temple;  but  fai  1809  visited  the 
tordsworths  at  Grasmere,  and  In  the  autumn  reluncd  Io 
love  Cottage,  which  be  had  taken  on  a  lease.  His  choice  was 
f  course  influenced  pertly  fay  neighbourhood  to  Wordsworth. 
rhom  he  eariy  appreciated,— having  been,  he  layi,  tbe  only  man 
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DE  QUINCEY 


in  all  Europe  who  quoted  Woiilmith  to  eirl]>  M  iSoi.    His 

friendship  with  WoidiwBrth  deccuxd  williiD  >  few  yean,  ind 
when  in  i8i4  Dc  Quiacey  puhliibed  in  Tait'i  llaiaum  his 
reminiKencca  of  the  GiaAmere  drcle,  Ihe  indiscreet  nferencea  lo 
Ihe  Wordsvorlha  contuoed  in  the  artide  led  to  a  complete 
cnulioD  of  int^r^oune.  Here  also  he  enjoyed  the  sodety  uid 
fricndthip  of  Coleridge,  Southey  and  especuily  of  Fiolessor 
Wtbon,  u  in  London  he  had  of  Charles  Lamb  and  hii  cirde.  He 
contJDued  his  classical  and  olbci  studies,  espedaliy  exploring  ihe 
at  that  lime  almost  unknown  region  of  German  literature,  and 
indicAling  its  riches  to  English  readen.  Here  also,  in  iS[6.  he 
married  Margaret  Simpson,  the  ^'dear  it- — *- "  of  whom  a 
charming  glimpse  is  accorded  to  the  reader  of  the  Cmjaiiau; 
his  family  came  to  be  £ve  sons  and  three  daughters. 

For  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  edited  the  Walnardaui  Gaallt. 
He  kft  Gniinen  [or  London  in  the  euly  part  of  iSio.  The 
Lambs  received  bim  with  grot  kindneu  vid  introduced  him  (o 
the  proprieton  of  the  Loxdon  Uagaint.  Jt  «a>  in  this  journal 
in  iSii  that  (he  Csnfctsimi  appeared.  De  Quincey  abo  coo- 
uibuted  ID  Wuihn»d,  to  iCtiiftl'iQiurfar/yifDtiitiiic,  and  later 
(D  Tsil'i  Uatauni.  His  connexion  with  Blackaoiid  (dok  him  10 
Edinburgh  in  iSiS,  and  he  lived  there  lor  twelve  years,  contribut- 
ing from  time  to  time  to  the  Blinhirck  LiUrary  Caellt.  His 
wife  died  in  183;,  Bod  the  family  eventually  settled  at  Laaswade, 
but  Irom  this  lime  De  Quincey  spent  his  time  in  lodgings  in 
varioui  places,  staying  at  one  place  until  the  accumulation  ol 
ptpert  filled  Ihe  rooms,  when  he  left  them  in  <lutrge  of  the 
landlady  and  wandered  else  where.  Af  ler  his  wife's  dealii  he  gave 
way  for  the  fourth  time  inhis  life  to  the  opium  hahil,  but  in  ig«4 
he  reduced  his  dlily  quantity  by  a  tremendous  eSort  to  lii 
grains,  nnd  never  again  yielded.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  Ihe 
Sih  ol  December  1850,  and  is  hurled  in  Ihe  West  Churchyard. 

During  nearly  hity  years  De  Quincey  lived  mainly  by  his  pen. 
His  patrimony  seems  never  to  have  been  entirely  eihouited, 
and  his  liabilB  and  tosta  were  simple  and  inexpensivci  but  he 
was  re<:kles4  in  the  use  of  money,  and  bad  debts  and  pecuniary 
difUculIiet  of  all  soils.  There  was,  indeed,  his  associates  affirm, 
>nclentcntDf  romance  even  in  hi!  impecuniouty.  as  there  was  in 
evEryihing  about  him;  and  the  diplomitic  and  other  devices 
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published  in  a  small 
maikable  degree  of 
attention,  not  simply  by  its  personal  disclosures,  but  by  the 
extraordinary  power  ol  its  dream-painting.  No  oUier  literary 
man  ol  his  time,  it  has  been  leourked,  adueved  so  high  and 
universal  aiepmation  from  such  merely  lu^tive  eBorls.  The 
only  works  pubbshed  separately  [notinperiodicabj  were  a  novel, 
Kltslerlain  (iSji),  and  The  Utk  0!  PolUiaU  Bamomy  (1844). 
Alter  hit  wDiki  were  brought  togelber,  Oe  Quincey'i  reputation 
wasnot  merely  miinulned,  but  eiiended.  For  range  of  thought 
and  lopic,  vithin  the  limits  of  pure  liltiftlure,  no  Uke  amount  of 
material  of  such  equality  of  merit  proceeded  from  any  eminent 
writer  of  [be  day.  However  profuse  and  disctinive,  De  Quincey 
is  always  polished,  and  gcncmlly  eiact— a  scholar,  a  wic,  a  man  ol 

letters  as  a  noble  ahd  responsible  calling;  in  his  essay  on  Oliver 

but  of  the  highest  and  moat  patent  of  fine  arts;  and  as  such  be 
himsell  tegaidcd  and  practised  it.  He  drew  a  bload  disUncIion 
between"  theliteralurenf  jtnirv^gf  and theliletatuteof /otsD," 
asserting  that  Ihe  func^on  of  the  bit  is  to  Umh,  the  function  ol 
the  second  lo  iuk,— maintainiiig  that  Ihe  meanest  of  aulhois 
who  moves  has  pre-eminence  over  all  who  mcrdy  laach,  ()ui 
■he  literature  of  knowledge  must  perish  by  supcncsoion,  while  the 
literature  of  power  is  "  triumphant  for  ever  at  long  as  the  language 
exisu  in  which  it  speaks."  It  it  to  this  dau  of  motive  literature 
)e  Quincey't  own  works  essentially  beking; 


ilihat 


lindt  ol  la 


olhe 


De  Quincey  fully  defined  his  own  podiion  ud  claim  to  di>- 
linciion  in  Ihe  preface  to  his  collected  works.  These  he  divides 
into  three  classes:— " ;!«;,  that  class  which  propose*  primarily 

SJutckts^  frc. ;  "  sicond,  pipers  which  address  Ihemsdvet  purely 
10  Ihe  undenunding  as  an  insulated  faculty,  or  do  so  primarily," 
such  as  the  essays  on  Eisenisni,  the  Caesars,  Cicero,  &c;  and 
finally,  as  a  t^inf  class.  "  and.  in  virtue  of  Iheir  aim.  *s  >  fU 
higher  doss  of  compositions,"  he  ranks  those  "  modes  of  im- 
passioned prose  ranging  under  no  precedents  thai  1  km  aware 
of  in  any  literature,"  such  as  the  Cenjmimu  and  SuiHrio  it 
Prt/umdii.  The  high  claim  here  asserted  has  been  queationedi 
and  short  and  isolaled  examples  of  eloquent  apostrophe,  and 
highly  wrought  imaginative  detcriptioii,  have  been  cited  from 
Rousseau  and  othet  masters  ol  tiyte;  hut  De  Quincey't  power 
of  sustaining  a  foKinating  and  elevated  strain  ol  "  impassioned 
prose  "  is  allowed  to  be  entirely  his  own.  Nor,  in  regard  to  hit 
writings  at  a  whole,  willa  minor  general  claim  which  he  makes  be 
disaUowed.naraely,  that  he  ".does  not  write  without  a  Ihoughtfut 
consideratlonof  his  subject,"  and  also  with  novelty  and  freshncA 
of  view.  '■  Generally,"  he  says.  "  1  cbim  (not  arrogantly,  but 
'      ■    .applied 
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DeQuincey 

er  for  speculatioB 

ondite  or  occult  (hemes,  though  these  he  did  not  neglect,—* 
ident,  a  scholar  and  a  lefluse,  he  was  yet  at  the  same  time  a 

n  of  the  worid,  keenly  in lercsied  in  ihcmovemenli  of  men  and 
the  page  of  history  Ihal  unrolled  itself  before  him  day  by  day. 

(he  discussion  ol  things  new,  as  readily  as  ol  things  old,  aided 

h  reference  to  printed  pages,  he  brought  also  the  eiquisilc 
:nness  and  subtlety  of  his  highly  analytic  and  imaginative 
'  his  vast  and  varied  enidilion. 


.    U 


icalion  was  lo  apply  10  such 
I  of  his  own  time,  as  to  Uke  inddenls  ol  all  history,  great 
:al  prindples  and  test!  of  truth  and  power.  Id  politics, 
m  tne  parly  sense  of  thai  lerm.  he  uould  probably  h«ve  been 
classed  as  a  Liberal  Conservative  or  Conscrvalive  LibenI— al 
one  period  ol  his  life  perhaps  the  former,  and  at  a  later  the  Utter. 
Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  his  surroundings  were  aristocratic, 
in  his  middle  life  his  associates,  notably  WDrdtwonb,  Souihey 
and  Wilson,  were  all  Tories;  bui  he  seems  never  to  have  held  the 
ealieme  and  narrow  views  ol  that  circle.  Though  a  Havour  of 
bigh  breeding  runs  through  his  writings,  be  has  no  vulgar  sneers 

and  more  decidedly  libcnl,  but  he  was  always  as  fat  removed 
from  Radicalism  as  from  'Toryitm,  and  may  be  described  as  > 
philosophical  polilidan,  capable  of  dassificaiioo  under  no  definite 
party  name  or  (olout.  01  political  economy  he  had  been  an 
early  and  earnest  sludeot,  and  projected,  if  he  did  not  so  fal 

al  which  all  that  appears,  howevc  .  are  his  liigmentary  OialBttiu 
on  Ihe  system  el  Rjcardo.  published  in  Ihe  Lmufon  Uagaiiat  in 
1S14,  asd  TMc  liiii  tj  eUUiul  Eiimtmiy  (1844).    Bui  political 
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ic  prabltini  laigcly  eurcised  hia  ihonghu,  and  his 
icichcs  show  that  he  is  coruianlly  alive  to  Uteir 


univena]  tpcculat: 
mia^."    How  w^ 


f  Us  icmaikablc  sketch  of  Dr  Put.  I 
ia,  however,  exercised  uiiburbiog  in 
were  simply  piovinces  in  the  vut  doi 
in  (hiough  uhlch  he  itnged  "  with  uno 
»nd  van   ■ 


1  o(  the  pnpeis  which  make  up  hit  collecUiil- 

ot  evaocsont  interest  not  repiinled]  suBidcntly  shows.  Some 
tibngs  ia  his  own  line  he  has  dooe  perfectly;  he  has  .written 
tuny  pagei  o(  toagnificentty  miied  argument,  irony,  humour 
aad  doqucixe.  which,  [or  lusiained  brilliancy,  richness,  subtle 
lOflE  ii>d  purity  of  style  and  efiecl,  hive  simply  no  parallels; 
and  he  is  vhithoLt  peer  the  prince  of  dreamejs.  The  use  of  opium 
BA  doubt  stimulated  this  remarkable  faculty  of  repnxlueing  in 
ikilliilly  selected  phrase  the  grotesque  tad  shilling  toiins  of  that 
"  ckiudlaod,  gorgeous  Und,"  which  opens  to  the  sleep-closed  eye. 
'  ID  of  Dc  Quincey  the  reader  must  bring . 


>e  faculty  so 


en  this  account  the  full  enjoymenl  and  comprehension  ol  De 
Quincey  mtisl  always  remain  a  luxury  of  the  literacy  and  in- 
lelleclual.  But  his  skill  in  naitation,  his  care  pathos,  his  wide 
sympHtbiea,  the  pomp  of  his  dream-detcripliofls,  tlie  eiquisKe 
playfujncsi  ol  his  lighter  disseitations,  and  his  abounding 
ihou^  delicate  and  subtle  hunwui,  coramend  him  to  a  larger 
class.     Though  fai  from  being  a  professed  humoriii— a  char- 


runk  Ir 


d  and  e 


ibc  m 
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rrvcdly 


y    and    of    set    pur 
Murder  considered  ui 


Dimely.  in  Ibe  famous 

as  the  Fine  Arts,"  published  in  . 

■dnired  and  admirable  though  il  be,  ia  alw,  it   muji  be 

allowed,  somewhat  strained.    His  style,  full  and  fleiuble.  pure 

and  polished,  is  peculiatly  hb  own;  yet  it  is  not  the  style  of  a 

raannCTist. — its  charm  is,  so  to  speak,  laloil;  the  forrn  never 

obtrudes;  the  secret  is  only  discoverable  by  analysis  and  study. 

It  (oniisli  simi^y  in  the  reader's  assurance  of  the  writer's 

rotBF>lcle  mastery  over  all  the  infinite  applicability  and  resources 

ol  the  English  language.    Hence  involulions  and  parentheses, 

"  cycle  on  epicycle,"  evolve  themselves  into  a  stately  clearness 

fatiguing  or  cloying — rather,  indeed,  to  the  surprise  as  well  as 
ddight  of  the  reader;  lor  De  Quincey  it  always  ready  to  mdilge 
in  featt  ol  style,  wjiching  the  woiid  with  thai  snrt  of  noble 
hofsemanship  which  is  as  graceful  as  it  Is  daring. 

li  has  been  complained  that,  in  spite  ol  the  apparently  full 
confidences  oi  the  Canfrsihm  and  AlOMapnpliic  SitUiis, 
readeisan  left  in  comparative  ignorance,  biDgraphicallyspcaking. 
of  the  man  De  Quincey.  Two  passages  in  his  C»n/«jioru  afford 
safEcienl  <[uta  10  this  mystery.  In. one  he  describe!  himself 
"  as  framed  foe  lave  and  all  gentle  aSecEions,"  and  in  another 
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T  Chaii  Khin, 

Balucb  chiefuin,  nho  after  holding  the  counlTy  fn  the  Lnntali 
nluni  o(  MuJtaa  bad  mmle  hinuclf  independent.    Tot     ' 
with  the  two  oiher  drras  (letilemHiij),  Dm  IimaH  Khu 
Den  Ffttch  KJun,  il  Eave  iu  name  to  Hie  toiitonil  iru  Li 
ud  hiBtiSricaily  knc 
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The  DisiRH^  at  Deu'  Chuei  Khah  contain)  an  a 
5306  >q.  m.  The  dijtriet  is  a  long  narrow  strip  ot  to 
igS  m.  in  iengtb,  sloping  gradualJy  Itom  the  bDls  whici 
its  western  boundary  [e  the  liver  Indus  on  (he  east. 
is  high  and  arid,  genenJIy  levEt,  but 


rolling  in 


nucbbi 


I  in  nuRibei,  With  the  1 
Mteimsdry  uptflet  thenins,  and  their  influence 
■  few  mna  bthw  the  hills.  The  eastern  portion  ol 
*t  a  level  iu£6ricnlly  low  to  benefit  by  the  Bonds  of 


'e  boats.    The  ( 


bridged  within 
!r>phie.l  b, 


Tietalted  toad.    The  Indus, 
leby 


le  Pathai 


in  the  hills  I 

limit  ot  the  district.  The  frontier  tribes  on  the  Den  Ghaii  Khan 
border  Include  the  Ka^rsnis,  Boidats,  Kbosas,  Lagbans, 
Khdvans,  Guirhanii,  Maiaris,  Mantis  and  Bugtis.    The  chief 

DERA  IIHAIL  SHAN,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Dcnjat 
division  of  the  North- West  Frontier  Province  of  India,  The  town 
i&  aituitfd  near  t  be  light  bank  of  the  Tndus/whIfbiiheiTcrfiued 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  during  hall  the  year.  In  looi  It  had  a 
population  of  31,757-  It  Ukes  its  name  from  Ismail  Khan,  a 
Baluch  (hid  who  willed  here  lows  tds  the  end  ol  the  i;lb  century, 
and  whose  descendants  ruled  for  300  years.  The  old  lo»n  was 
swept  away  by  a  flood  in  i8»j,  and  the  present  town  stands  4  m. 
back  from  thcpeimanentcbannel  of  the  liver.  The  native  qyailcrs 
are  well  [aid  out,  with  a  large  baiait  for  Afghan  traders.  1 1  Ih  the 
residence  of  many  Mahommedm  gentry.  The  cantonment  >c<:oin- 
modates  about  a  brigade  of  troops.  Tlietc  Iseonsidtiabie  thiough 
trade 'with  Afghanistan  by  the  Gomal  Pass,  and  there  are  local 


■work. 


The  bismcT 

•q,  m.  It  was  lormerly  divided  into  two  almost  equal  potlioiil 
by  the  Indus,  which  intersected  it  from  noHh  to  toulh.  To  Ih< 
west  of  the  Indus  the  characteristics  of  the  country  rcscmbli 
those  of  Den  Chazi  Khan.  To  the  east  ol  the  present  bed  of  tb< 
river  there  ii  a  wide  tiict  known  as  the  Kaehi,  eaposed  to  rivci 
^on-   Beyond  this,  thi 


almc 


rtplair 


wards,  1 


tians-Indus  tract  was  allotted  to  the  newly  formed  North- West 
Frontier  Province,  the  cis-Indus  tract  reniaicing  in  the  Punjab 
jurbdiction.  The  cis-Indus  portions  of  the  Dera  lunaii  Khan 
and  Bannu  dittiictl  now  comptisc  the  new  Punjab  district  of 
Mianiwali.  In  1901  the  popuUlion  was  351^79.  chiefly  Pathan 
aod  Balucb  Mabonmedans.  Whul  and  wool  are  eipurled. 

The  Indus  is  navigable  by  native  t»ats  throughout  lla  course 
of  iiom.  within  the  district,  wtiich  il  the  botdtrtand  of  Pathan 


and  Baluch  ttibes,  the  Pathan  eli 

frontier  tribes  are  the  Shennis  and  Usiannaj 

DBRBEHT.  or  Debbehd,  a  town  of  Russia,  Caucasia,  in  tba 
province  ol  Dagheiian,  on  the  watem  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
15]  m.  by  nfl  N.W.  (^  Baku,  in  41°  4'  N.  and  48*  ii  E.  Pop. 
(i8;j)  rs,739;  (i8<>;)  14,811.  It  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  beside  the  sea,  from  which  it  climbs  -up  the  steep  heights 
inland  to  the  citadd  ol  Naryn-kaleh,  and  b  on  all  sides  except 
tonards  the  east  aurtounded  by  walls  built  of  potous  limestone 
Its  general  ts^tiA  is  Oriental,  owing  to  the  flat  tools  of  its  two- 
storeyed  houaea  and  its  numemua  mosques.  The  enviioru  are 
occupied  by  vineyards,  gardms  and  orchards,  in  which  madder, 
saffmn  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  figs,  poaches,  peais-and  other 

fabticsare  the  principal  pt^ucts  of  the  manufacturing  industry. 
To  the  north  of  the  town  is  the  monument  of  the  Koi-lm.  or 
"  forty  heroes,"  who  fell  defending  Daghestan  against  the  Arabs 


Caucasian  wait  (jo  1 
wall,  blocking  thenar 
(.Perlal  Aliaiuu:  or  J 
height  of  ig  ft,  and  a 


h  lies  II 
,  long),  olhcn 


I.,  and  with  its  iron 


uratrous  watch-towers  formed  a 
niian  frontier,  Deitent  is  usually  identified  with  Albana, 
.pitaiof  the  ancient  Albania.  The  modem  name,  a  Peniu 
meanitig  "  iron  gates,"  CI 


the  dty  was  refoundcd 
by  Kavadh  ol  the  Sassanian  dynasty  ol  Penia.  The  walls  and 
the  citadel  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Kavadh's  son, 
Khosnu  (Chosroca}  Anosharvan,  In  718  the  Arabs  entered  into 
possesskjn.  and  established  a  principality  in  the  city,  which  the^ 
called  Bab-d  Abwah  ("  the  principal  gate  "),  Bab-el-Khadjd 
("  the  iron  gate  "),  and  SeraiU-el-Dagab  ('■  the  golden  throne  "). 
The  celebrated  caliph,  Hatun-al-Rashid,  lived  in  Dcibent  U 
diDcrent  times,  and  brou^t  it  into  great  repute  as  a  seat  of  tbe 
arts  and  commerce.  In  iiio  it  was  captured  by  the  Mongcds, 
and  in  the  coutse  of  the  succeeding  centuries  it  frequently  changed 
masters.  In  1711  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  wrested  the  town 
from  the  Persians,  but  in  I7]«  the  supremacy  of  Nadir  Shah  was 
again  recognized.  In  i7^Derl>ent  was  besieged  by  tlieBussaiut 
and  in  i8ij  incorporated  with  the  Russian  enqiire, 

DKRBY,  BARU  OP.  The  1st  earl  of  Derby  was  probably 
Robert  de  Ferrers  (d.  iijg],  who  is  said  by  John  of  Hexham  la 
have  been  made  an  earl  by  King  Stephen  after  the  battle  ol 
the  Standard  in  113S.  Robert  and  bis  descendants  retained 
the  earldom  until  1 366,  when  Robert  [c.  ii40-<.  I2je),  probably 
the  6th  earl,  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  baronial 
rising  against  Keruy  III.,  was  deprived  ol  his  lands  and  practi- 
cally of  his  title.  These  earlier  earls  of  Derby  were  also  known 
as  Earis  Ferren,  or  de  Ferrers,  from  their  aunume;  as  tarlB 
of  Tulbury  from  their  residence;  and  as  earls  of  Nottinghaia 
because  this  county  was  a  brdship  under  their  rule.  The  large 
estates  which  were  taken  Iron  Earl  Robert  in  iifi6  were  (ivcn 
by  Henry  III.  In  the  same  year  to  hb  ton,  Edmund,  earl  ol 
ikncaater;  and  Edmund's  son,  Thomas,  eari  of  IJncaster, 
called  hunself  Eail  Ferrers,  In  ijj7  Edmund's  grandson, 
Henry  <[.  1 109-1361).  alterwards  duke  of  Lancaster,  was  created 
eaH  of  Derby,  and  this  title  was  taken  by  Edward  III.'s  aon. 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  married  Henry's  daughter,  Blanche. 
John  of  Gaunt's  son  and  succeraor  was  Henry,  carl  of  Derby, 
who  became  king  as  Henry  IV.  in  ij<m. 

In  October  148;  Thomas,  Lord  Stanley,  was  created  rail  ot 
Derby,  and  the  title  has  since  been  retained  by  the  Slanleyi, 
who,  however,  have  little  or  no  coonDDon  with  the  county 
of  Derby.  Thomas  also  inherited  the  sovereign  lordship  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  crown  in  1406  to 
his  great-gnndfather.  Sir  John  Stanley;  and  this  loveleignty 
remained  in  possession  of  the  earlaol  Derby  tOI  1736,  wbsi  it 
passed  to  the  duke  of  AthoU- 

■  of  Derby  iaoneof  the  three  "  tatskln  eatls,"  the  othe« 
earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Huntingdoo.     The  leim 
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n  duke,  I 


L   The  I 


Dtilyewldoi 
due  Into  crutions  prior  to  Ihe  irib  century.        (A.  W.  H.*) 

TBoBu  SiANisv,  lit  Mil  of  Dfrtiy  (c.  1435-1504),  vsi 
tbc  •OQ  of  'DuHuaa  Sluiley,  vbo  wia  CMttd  Buon  Staniey  in 
14!6  ud  died  in  [4;^.  His  grandfather,  Sir  John  Stanley 
{d.  1414),  h»d  founded  the  fottgnet  ol  hla  family  by  marryinj 
Iwbd  Lathom,  the  beima  of  a  great  estate  in  the  hundred  of  Wnt 
Deiby  la  tanciahite;  he  was  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  isSg-ij^'i 
•Bd  iciin  in  Ij9(ri40i,  and  in  1405  received  a  grant  o[  the 
lofdihip  ol  Mid  fiom  Henry  IV.  The  future  eari  ol  Deiliy  wai 
a  BQUire  <o  Henry  VI.  in  J454,  but  not  long  aflervarda  married 
BoDor,  dau^tei  of  tbe  Yorkist  leader,  Richard  Neville,  earl  of 
Salisbury.  At  the  battle  of  BIsre  Heath  in  August  1459  Stanley, 
though  cloK  at  band  with  a  large  lorce,  did  not  join  the  royal 
army,  whilit  his  brother  WiLliani  fought  opeiJy  for  York.  In 
1401  Stanley  was  made  chief  justice  of  Cheshire  by  Edward  IV., 


butle 


■be  Lancastrian  restoration.  Nevertheless,  after  Warwick's  fall, 
Edward  made  Stanley  steward  of  his  househoTd.  Stanley  served 
irilh  the  king  in  the  French  eipedilion  of  14;;,  and  with  Richard 
of  Glooceitcr  in  Scotland  in  1481.  About  the  Utter  date  he 
married,  as  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  of  the 
eined  Henry  Tudor.  Stanley  was  one  of  Ihe  oecuton  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  was  at  first  loyal  to  the  young  king  Edward  V. 
But  be  acquiesced  in  Richard^s  usurpation,  and  retaining  his 
<d&ce  aa  steward  avoided  any  entanglement  through  his  wife's 
itim  fa  Buckin^am'i  rebellion.  He  was  made  consIaUe  of 
Eagtaad  la  succession  to  Buckingham,  and  granted  pcosession  of 
hk  wife's  estates  with  a  charge  to  keep  her  In  some  secret  place  at 
bene.  Richard  could  not  wvU  adord  to  quarrel  with  so  powerful 
a  ofibk,  but  early  in  14S5  Stanley  asked  leave  to  retire  to  his 

continued  absence,  requfied  him  to  send  his  eldest  son.  Lord 
Strange,  to  court  as  a  hostage.  After  Henry  of  Richmond  had 
Undid,  Stanley  made  eicuscs  for  not  joining  the  king ;  for  his 
ton's  sake  he  was  obliged  (o  temporiw,  even  when  his  brother 
WiHisin  had  been  publicly  proclaimed  a  traitor.  Both  the 
Sluleyi  look  the  field;  but  whilst  William  was  In  treaty 
with  Ricfamood,  Thomas  professedly  supported  Richard,  (hi 
the  tnoming  of  Bostvorth  (August  iij,  Richard  summoned 
Stanley  to  join  him.  and  when  he  received  an  evarfve  reply 
ocdeml  Strange  to  be  eiecuted.  In  the  battle  it  was  William 
Stanley  who  turned  the  scale  in  Henry's  f»vour,  but  Thomas, 
wbo  hid  (ikcB  so  pict  in  the  fighting,  was  the  first  lo  salute  the 
new  king.  Henty  VII,  confirmed  Stanley  in  all  his  offico,  and  on 
the  ]7lh  of  October  created  him  earl  of  Derby.  As  husband  of 
tbe  king's  mother  Derby  held  a  great  position,  which  was  not 
aflected  by  tbe  treason  ol  his  brother  William  in  February  1495. 
In  the  foUowing  July  the  cart  entertained  the  king  and  queen 
with  much  state  at  Knowsley,  Derby  died  on  the  i^tb  of  July 
1504.    Strange  hiid  escaped  eieculion  in  1485,  through  neglect  to 

Tht  Sang  ojlkt  Lady  Busy,  which  was  written  by  a  retainerof 
tbe  Stanleys,  gives  a  romantic  story  of  how  Derby  was  enlisted 
by  Ebzabcth  of  York  in  tbe  cause  of  his  wife's  son. 

For  fuller  lurrstives  see  I.  Gairdner's  Rklari  III.  and  J.  H. 
Ramsay's  lanoKltr  cii  I^rt:  also  Scacome's  Memm!  of  tki 
HtmuafSuriler  {1741).  (C.  L.  K.) 

rl  of  Derby  (; 


and  succeeded  to  Ihe  earldom  on  his  father's  death  in  May  1511. 
During  his  minority  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  bis  guardian,  and  u 
soon  as  be  came  ol  age  be  began  to  take  part  in  public  life,  being 
often  in  the  company  of  Henry  VXIL  He  helped  to  quell  the 
risng  in  the  north  ol  Engbnd  linown  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Cnice 
in  isi6;  but  remaining  true  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  be 
disliked  and  opposed  the  religious  changes  made  under  Edward 


Vt.  During  Mary't  reign  the  earl  wu  more  at  ease,  but  uodet 
Elizabeth  his  younger  SODS,  Sir  Thomas  (d.  is;6)  and  Sir  Edward 
Stanley  (d.  1609),  were  coaceraed  in  a  plot  lo  free  Mary,  queen  ol 
Scots,  and  he  Umself  was  suspected  of  disloyalty.  Honevci,  be 
kept  his  numerous  dignities  until  his  death  at  Lathom  House, 
near  Ormakirk,  on  the  nth  of  October  157J. 

Derby's  first  wife  was  Kaihcrine,  daoghiet  of  Thomas  Howara, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had,  with  other  issue,  a  son  Henry, 
the  4th  eari  (c.  1531-1  sw),  who  was  a  member  of  Ibe  council  of 
the  North,  and  like  his  father  was  lord-Hcutcoant  of  Lancashire. 
Henry  was  one  of  tbe  commissionera  who  tried  Maty,  queen  of 
Scots,  and  was  employed  by  Eliiabelh  on  other  high  under- 
takings both  at  home  and  abroad:  He  died  on  the  151b  of 
September  1503.  His  wife  Margaret  (d.  1596),  daughter  of 
Henry  Cliflord,  ind  eari  of  Cumberiind,  was  descended  through 
the  Brandons  from  King  Henry  VII.  Two  o[  his  sons,  Ferdinaodo 
(c.  1559-1594),  and  William  (c.  1561-1641),  became  in  turn  Ihe 
5th  and  6tb  earls  of  Deriiy.  Ferdinando,  the  sth  eari  (d.  1594)1 
wrote  verses,  and  is  eulogized  by  the  poet  Spenser  under  the  name 
ofAmyntOB.  (A.W.  H.'> 

Jakz3  SiAHtZT,  ;th  eari  of  Derby  (iiSa7-i6ji),  sometimes 
styled  Ihe  Great  Eari  of  Derby,  eldest  son  of  William,  tth 
eari,  and  Elizabeth  dc  Vcrc,  daughter  of  Edward,  I7tb  eari  of 
Oiford,  was  bom  at  Knowslcy  on  the  3HI  of  January  160;. 
During  his  lather's  life  he  »«  known  as  Lord  Strange.  Alter 
travelling  abroad  he  was  chosen  member  of  pailiaoeat  lor 
Liverpool  in  1615,  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath  on  tbe  occasion 
of  Charies's  coronation  in  i6j6,  and  was  joined  with  Us  father 
the  same  year  as  lieutenant  of  Lancashire  and  Cheahire  and 
chamberlELin  of  Chester,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  being  appointed  subsequently  lord  lien  ten  ant  of  North 
Wales.  On  tbe  7th  ol  March  1618  he  was  called  up  to  Ibe  House 
of  Lords  as  Baron  Strange.  He  took  no  pan  in  the  political 
disputes  between  king  and  parliament  and  prefetied  country 
pursuits  and  tbe  care  ol  his  estates  to  court  or  public  life.  NCver- 
theloa  when  the  CivQ  War  broke  out  in  1641,  Lord  Strange 
devoted  himself  to  the  king's  cause.  His  plan  of  securing 
Lancashire  at  the  beginning  and  itisiog  troops  there,  which 
promised  success,  was  however  discouraged  by  Cbariea,  wbo  was 
said  to  be  jealous  of  his  power  and  royal  lineage  and  who  com- 
manded bis  presence  at  Nottingham,  His  subsequent  attempts 
to  recover  the  county  were  unsuccessful.  He  was  unable  to  get 
possession  of  Manchester,  was  defeated  at  ChowbenI  and  Lowlon 
Moor,  and  in  1643  aftcrgiining  Preston  failed  to  take  Bolton  and 
Lancaster  castles.  Finally,  afler  successfully  beating  off  Sir 
William  Brerclon's  attack  on  Warrington,  be  was  defeated  at 
Whalley  and  withdrew  to  York,  Warrington  in  consequence 
surrendering  to  the  enemy's  forces.  In  June  he  left  for  the  Isle 
of  Man  to  attend  to  affairs  there,  and  in  the  summer  ol  ie44  be 
took  part  in  Prince  Rupert's  successful  campaign  in  the  north, 
when  Lathom  House,  where  Lady  Derby  hod  bcroicalty  resisted 
tbe  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  was  relieved,  and  Bollon  Castle 
takeo.  He  followed  Rupert  to  Manton  Moor,  and  alter  the 
complete  defeat  ol  Charles 
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that  of  StraiTord  in  Ireland.  It  wasstrongrather  than  just.  HI 
maintained  order,  encouraged  trade,  remedied  some  abuses,  and 
defended  the  people  from  the  exactions  of  the  church;  but  he 
crushed  opposition  by  imprisoning  his  antagonists,  and  aroused  a 
prolonged  agitation  by  abolishing  tbe  tenant-right  and  introduc- 
ing leaseholds.  In  July  1649  be  refused  icomfidly  terms  oBeied 
to  him  by  Ireton.  By  the  death  of  bis  father- on  the  39th  of 
September  1641  he  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  00  tbe 
nth  of  January  1650  he  obtained  the  Garter,  He  was  chosen  by 
Cborlei  n.  to  command  the  troops  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
and  on  tbe  15th  of  August  1651  he  landed  at  Wyre  Watei  in 
LancBshitt  in  support  of  Charles'!  invasion,  and  met  the  king 
on  the  17(h.  Piwecding  to  Warrington  be  failed  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  Presbyterians  through  bis  refusal  to  lake  the 
Covenant,  and  on  the  15th  was  totally  defeated  at  Wigan,  being 
severely  wounded  and  escaping  wjtb  difBculty.     He  joined 
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11  Warcestcri  alttr  ihe  batUe  on  (be  jnl  of  S«pi(oil>cr 

]panicd  him  lo  Boacobel,  and  while  on  fait  way  north 


[o  paiUameni 


iiSiholOcLobir 


Hied  by™ 

under  the  act  oE  parliament  paued  in  Ibe  preccduig  month, 
which  dccbred  liwK  who  corn»pond«l  wilh  Charles  guilty  o< 

tieason,  his  quarter  was  di: 

death.    When  his  appeal  toT 
though  supported  by  Crom< 

1651.    He  Vins  buried  in  OrmsKirK  cnurcn,    uira  ueroy  was  a 

who  Ibough  unsuccessful  in  the  field  served  the  king's  cause  with 
singk-mindcd  purpose  and  without  eipectation  of  reward,  Hii 
polilLcaL  usefulness  was  handicapped  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
struggle  by  bis  dislike  of  the  Scots,  whom  he  regarded  as  guilty 
of  the  king's  death  and  as  unfit  insliumenta  of  the  lesloiation. 

courage,"  and  his  delects  the  result  of  too  little  knnwledge  of 
ihewoild.  Lord  Derby  left  in  US.  "  A  Discounc  concnDin«  the 
Government  of  the  Isle  of  Man  "  [prinLni  in  the  Sianlry  Paptri 
■ndin  F.  VeiA't  Daidaala  CunoM,  vol.  ii.)  and  (ever« I  volumes 
of  historical  calleclions,  obsecvalbDS,  devotiont  {Slaidty  Papal) 
and  a  commonplace  book.  He  married  00  the  i6tfa  of  June  i6ifi 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremoille  (isq4-l664),  daughter  of  Claude,  due 
de  Thouan,  and  granddaughter  of  William  the  Silent,  prince 
ol  Orange,  by  whom  besida  four  daughters  he  had  five  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Charles  (1618-1671),  sucteedod  him  as  8th  eaii. 
Charles's  two  sons,  William,  ihe  9th  call  (c.  i6s5-'7oO,  and 
James,  the  lOih  earl  (1664-IJJ6),  both  died  without  sons,  and 
loobcqueotly.  when  James  died  in  February  lyjfi,  his  lilies  and 
eslales  passed  to  Sir  Edward  Stanley  [i6S9-i;7«),  a  descendant 
of  the  191  earL  From  him  the  later  earls  were  descended,  the 
Ijlh  tail  (d.  1834)  being  his  grandson. 


Edwaip  GEorrHEv  SurtK  Stinlev,  i4tb  carlot  Derby  (1799- 
1860),  Ibe  "  Rupert  of  Debate,"  bom  tt  Knowsley  In  Lanca- 
shire on  the  igth  ol  March  i;99,  gcandsan  of  the  iilb  earl  and 
eldest  SOD  of  LordSUntcy,subH:quently(iB]4)  lithoarlol  Derby 
(i7?S-i8si).  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oiford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  >  classical  scholar, 
though  he  took  no  degree.  In  iSio  he  obtained  the  Cbancellar's 
priie  for  Laiin  verse,  the  subject  being  "  Syracuse."    He  gave 

he  uud  to  practise  elocution  under  the  instruction  of  Lady 
Derby,  his  grandfather's  second  wife,  Ihe  actress,  Dliabcih 
Farten.  In  iSio  he  was  returned  for  Stockbridge  in  Hampshire, 
one  of  the  nomination  boroughs  whose  elecioral  rights  were 
swept  away  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  iSji,  Stanley  being  a  warm 


His] 


mfora 


1  of  1814 


nof  the  Irish  Chun 


doctrine  that  church  property  Is  as  sacred  IS  private  property. 
From  this  time  his  appeirances  became  frequent^  and  he  soon 
asserted  his  place  as  one  of  the  most  powerlul  speakers  in  the 
House.  SpeciaHy  noticeable  almost  from  the  first  was  the  skill 
he  displayed  in  reply.  Macsulay,  in  an  essay  published  in  1S34, 
remarked  that  he  seemed  to  possess  intuitively  (he  faculty  which 
to  most  men  isdeveloptd  only  by  long  and  laborious  practice.  In 
the  auluDin  of  1814  Stanley  went  on  an  eitended  toui  through 


Canada  and  the  Uniied  St«te>  in  csmpiny  with  Ur  I 
afterwards  Lord  Taunton,  and  Mr  Evelyn  Dcnboo,  aflerwarda 
Lord  Ossington.  In  Uay  ol  the  following  year  he  rurricd  tha 
second  daughter  of  Edward  Bootlo-Wilbnham,  created  Baioa 
Skelmersdale  in  1S18,  by  whom  be  had  a  luntly  of  two  loiil 
and  one  tlaughter  who  survived. 

At  the  genera]  election  of  ]Ba6  Stanley  renounced  his  cooneo- 
tion  with  Slockbiidge,  and  became  the  representative  of  the 
borough  of  Preston,  where  the  Derby  influence  was  paraDotutu 
The  change  of  seats  had  this  advantage,  that  it  left  him  free  to 
qieak  against  the  system  of  rotten  boroughs,  which  he  Aid  with 
great  force  during  the  Reform  Bill debatci,  without  laying  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  personal  inconsistency  as  the  reptocntative 
of  a  place  where,  acct^ing  to  Gay,  cobblers  used  to  "  least  three 
years  upon  one  vote."  In  1A37  he  and  several  other  distinguished 
Whigs  made  a  coalition  with  Conning  on  the  delec  tion  of  the  mora 
unyielding  Tories,  and  he  commenced  his  ofiicial  life  as  under- 
secretary for  the  colonics,  but  the  coalition  was  broken  up  by 
Canning's  death  in  August.  Lord  Goderich  succeeded  to  tlw 
illy  in  power,  and  he  resigned 


lisplac. 


he  lapse. 


tion  of  il 


of  Cons< 


duke  ol  Wellington  (iSiS-iSjo).  Sunley 
nl  were  in  i^iposiiioii.    Hit  lobuti 

41  who  knew  bim  only  as  Ibe  very 

By  the  advent  of  Lord  Grey  to  power  In  Novemba  iSjo, 
:it3n1cy  obtained  hit  first  opportunity  of  ibowiug  hit  capacity  for 
a  mponiiblc  office.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chief  secretary- 
ship of  Ireland,  a  position  in  which  he  found  ample  scopa 
for  both  adminittralive  and  debating  skill.  On  accepting 
oHice  he  had  to  vacate  hit  seat  for  Frealon  and  leek  reflection; 
and  be  had  the  mortification  of  being  defeated  by  the  Radical 

turned  upon  the  question  of  the  ballot,  which  Stanley  refused  to 

Windsor,  Sir  Husscy  Vivian  having  resgned  in  his  favour.  In  1831 

Stanley  wasone  of  the  most  ardent  supportenol  Lord  Grey's 
Reform  Bill  Of  this  no  other  proof  is  needed  than  his  frequent 
parliamentary  utteiancei,  which  were  fully  in  sympathy  wilh  the 
popular  crj'"  The  hill,  the  whole  hill,  and  noihuig  but  the  bill." 
Reference  may  he  made  especially  to  the  speech  he  delivered  on 
Ihe  4tb  ol  March  iBji  on  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  which  was  marked  by  all  the  higher  qualities 
of  his  oratory.  Apart  from  his  connexion  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  government,  Stanley  had  more  than  enough  to  have 
employed  all  his  energies  in  the  management  of  his  own  depart- 
ment. Thesecrelaryof  Ireland  hasseldom  an  ea^  talk;  Stanley 
found  il  one  of  peculiar  dilhcully.  The  country  was  in  a  very 
unsettled  state.  The  just  concession  that  had  been  loniewhal 
tardily  yielded  a  short  lime  before  in  Catholic  emaocipatioD 
had  excited  the  people  to  make  all  sorts  of  demands,  itatonable 
and  unreasonable.  Undaunted  by  (he  fierce  denuiKiaiions  ol 
O'Connell,  who  styled  him  Scorpion  Stanley,  he  discharged  with 
determination  the  ungrateful  task  of  carrying  a  coercion  bill 
through  the  House.  It  was  generally  felt  that  O'Connell, 
powctful  though  he  was,  had  fairly  met  his  match  in  Stanley, 
who,  with  invective  scarcely  inferior  to  his  own,  evaded  no 
challenge,  ignored  no  argument,  and  left  no  taunt  unansneted. 
The  title  "  Rupert  of  Debate  "  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  him 
in  connexion  with  Ihe  fearless  if  also  alien  reckless  mclbod  of 
attack  be  showed  in  his  parliamentary  war  with  O'ConnelL 
II  was  first  applied  to  him,  however,  Ihirleen  years  later  by  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  in  TIa  New  Timimi^ 
"  One  after  one  the  lords  of  lime  advance ; 

Here  Stanley  mecit— here  Stanley  sosns  tbe  glaoctt 

The  briniant  chief,  irresularly  great. 

Frank,  hai^ty,  nth, — Ihe  Rupert  ol  dtbaie." 
The  best  answer,  however,  which  he  made  to  the  attacks  of  the 
great  agitator  was  net  the  relottt  of  debate,  effective  though 
these  were,  but  Ihe  beneficial  legislation  be  wu  iiittTiimcnUl  in 
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faaiiat.  He  inttodaced  uhI  curied  [be  fint  luUonil  rducatian 
kct  Idr  Ifchnd,  one  nsult  of  which  was  the  nmarksbtc  and  to 
■anr  ilmoM  Incndible  pbtnomenoB  of  a  board  compascd 
,  Epiicopiilianj  and  piabyterians  harmoniously 
igia  cffidenl  education  scheme.  He  was  also  chiefly 
IT  the  Irish  ChuTth  Temporatities  Act,  (hough  the 
tnll  was  BM  tDtKxtuced  ioto  parliaroeni  unlit  allet  he  had  quitted 
tbe  bisb  KCRtaiyihip  for  aoMher  oHice.    By  this  ncasute  Ivo 

a  and  eight  bishoprics  were  abolished,  and  a  remedy 

led  for  *ar!ous  abuses  connecled  with  (he  irvenoes  of 
.  A»  originally  iniioduced,  the  bill  contained  a  dause 
J  the  ippmpiiation  of  sutplus  t^veaues  to  non- 
ccdesaat ten] purposes.  Thishad,hDwever,beenstrDnglyopposcd 
Itorik  the  first  by  Stanley  and  sev era]  other  membera  of  tbe 
cabiaet,  and  It  was  withdrawn^  by  the  government  before  the 
BieAsore  reached  the  Lords. 

In  tSsi,  Jiut  before  the  introduction  of  tbe  Irish  Churrh 
TevporaJittcs  Bill,  Stanley  had  been  promoted  to  be  secretary 
for  tbe  colooiea  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  In  this  position  it  fell 
Is  bii  kK  to  carry  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  lo  a  successful 
pe>cticaJ  issue.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  Introducing 
the  bin  for  freeing  tbe  llavei  In  the  West  Indies,  on  the  ulh  of 
May  igj],  was  one  of  (be  finest  ^pedmena  of  his  eloquence. 

Tbe  Irish  Church  question  determined  more  than  one  turning- 
pcant  in  his  potiticol  career.  Tlie  most  important  occasion  on 
wbicli  it  did  10  wus  In  1S34,  when  tbe  proposal  of  the  government 
to  approprisle  the  nirplui  revenues  of  the  church  to  educational 
psrpoaes  led  to  hia  settsaion  from  the  o^net.and.  as  it  proved, 
Ua  compkle  ud  final  Kpantioti  Inm  the  Whig  party.  In  the 
fanner  of  these  steps  be  bad  as  his  companions  Sir  James  Graham, 
tlac  call  of  Ripon  and  tbe  dukeof  Ricbmand,  Soon  after  it 
oocunit,  O'Connel),  amid  the  laughter  of  the  House,  desciibed 
tbtKoaaian  in  a  couplet  from  Canning's  Lcki  0/  Mr  Triantla: — 
"Stm  down  thy  steep,  romantic  Ashbourne,  glides 
The  Derby  diUy  carrying  us  insides-" 

Stanley  was  not  content  with  marking  his  disapproval  by  the 
ample  act  of  withdraaring  from  the  cabinet.  He  spoke  against  (be 
bm  to  which  he  objected  with  a  vehemence  that  showi^l  the 
Mrenglli  of  his  feeling  in  tfie  matter,  and  against  Its  authors  with 
«  bitteroesa  that  be  himself  is  understood  to  have  afterwards 
admitted  10  have  been  unseemly  towards  those  who  had  so 
tecentlybeenhiacolleagues.  Tbe  course  followed  by  the  govem- 
ment  was"  marked  with  all  tbal  (imidity,  that  want  of  deileiity, 
which  led  to  tbe  taihice  of  tbe  unpiactised  sbophfler."  His  late 
coileaguea  were  compared  to"thimbie-riggenBt  a  country  fair," 
■nd  their  plan  was  "  petty  larceny,  for  it  had  not  the  redeeming 
qualities  erf  bold  and  open"  robbery." 

In  tbe  end  of  liu,  Lord  Stanley,  11  he  «M  DOW  styled  by 
uniteiy,  fais  lather  having  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  October, 
waa  invited  by  Sit  Robert  Ped  to  fain  the  ihort-Dved  Con- 
•enrative  ministry  which  he  formed  after  the  taignition  of  Lord 
Uetboume.  Though  be  decHned  the  oflet  lor  (tasoni  stated  in  a 
letter  puhhahed  io  the  Peel  memoiis,  be  acted  from  that  date 
with  tbe  CoDservatlve  party,  and  od  Its  neit  accntion  to  power, 
in  1S41,  bciccepted  the  oSi»  of  colonial  secrttiry,  which  he  had 
held  under  Laid  Grey.  His  position  and  his  temperament  alike, 
however,  nude  him  a  thoroughly  independent  supporter  of  any 
party  lo  which  he  attached  himself .  When,  therefore,  the  Injury 
to  health  arising  from  the  late  hours  in  ttic  Commims  led  him 
ia  1844  to  seek  elevation  to  the  Upper  House  in  the  right  of  his 
lather's  barony,  Sir  It^bert  Peel,  in  acceding  to  his  request,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  at  once  freeing  himself  from  the  possible  effects 
of  his  "  candid  friendship  "  in  tbe  House,  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  strengthening  the  debating  power  on  the  Conservative 
side  io  tbe  other.  If  [be  pceoicr  in  taking  this  step  bad  any 
preMDtlDKnt  of  an  approaching  dlRerence  on  a  vital  question,  it 
was  not  long  in  being  teallied.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted 
the  policy  of  free  trade  in  1846.  the  breach  between  him  and  Lord 
Stanley  waSt  at  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  antecedentt 
«l  the  tatter.  Instant  and  Irreparable.  Lord  Stanley  at  cace 
jiMeited  himself  as  the  uDcompromiiing  opponent  of  that  policy, 
ud  be  twcane  iIk  ncognlicd  leader  of  the  Fmtcctionist  party. 


having  Lord  George  Bentlnck  and  Disneli  for  bis  lieutenants 
in  the  Comrnons.  They  did  lU  that  could  be  done  in  a  case  in 
which  the  loeic  of  events  was  against  (hem,  though  Protection 
was  never  to  become  more  than  their  watchword. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  English  politics,  however,  that 
a  party  may  come  into  power  because  it  is  the  only  available  one 
at  the  tiioc,  though  it  may  have  no  chance  of  cauying  the  very 
principle  to  which  it  owes  its  organiied  cilstence.  Such  was  the 
use  when  Lord  Derby,  who  bad  succeeded  to  the  eacldom  on  the 
death  of  his  lalher  in  June  iBji,  was  called  upon  to  form  his  first 
admioisttation  in  February  iBji.  He  was  in  a  minority,  but  the 
circumstances  Kcte  such  tbit  no  other  than  a  minority  govern* 
mcnt  was  possible,  and  he  resolved  to  take  the  only  available 
means  of  strengthening  bis  position  by  dissolving  pailiament  and 
appealing  to  the  country  at  (he  earliest  opportunity.  The  appeal 
was  made  in  autumn,  but  its  result  did  not  materially  alter  the 
position  of  parties.  Parliament  met  in  November,  and  by  the 
middle  of  tlie  following  month  the  ministry  had  reugned  In 
consequence  of  their  defeat  on  Disraeli's  budget.  For  the  sii 
following  years,  during  Lord  Aberdeen's  "  ministry  of  all  the 
talents "  and  Lord  Palmerslon's  pj^iciship.  Lord  Derby 
remained  it  tbe  head  of  the  opposition,  whose  policy  gradually 
became  more  generally  Conservative  and  less  distinctively 
Protectionist  as  the  hopelessness  of  rcversng  the  measures 
adopted  In  1S46  made  Itself  apparent.  In  iSjs  be  was  asked  lo 
form  an  administration  after  the  rerfgnalioB  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
but  failing  (o  obtain  sufGcicnl  support,  he  declined  the  task.  It 
was  in  somewhat  more  hopeful  circumstances  that,  after  the 
defeat  of  Lord  Falmerston  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill  in  February 
1S5S,  be  assumed  fol-  the  second  time  the  reins  of  government. 
Though  be  still  could  not  count  upon  a  working  majority,  there 
was  1  possibility  of  carrying  on  ilfaiis  without  sustaining  defeat, 
which  was  realised  for  a  full  session,  owing  chief y  to  the  deiteious 
maiugement  of  Mr  Disiaeli  in  the  Commons,  The  one  rock 
ahead  was  the  question  ol  tcfotm,  on  which  (he  wishes  of  the 
country  were  being  emphatically  elptesscd,  but  it  was  not  so 
presiing  as  to  require  to  be  immediately  dealt  with.  During  the 
session  of  1858  the  government  eonttived  (o  pass  two  measures 
of  very  considerable  importance,  one  a  bill  to  remove  Jewish 
disabilities,  and  (be  other  a  bill  to  transfer  the  government  ol 
India  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  crown.  Ncit  year 
the  question  of  psriiamentary  reform  bad  to  be  faced,  and, 
recognizing  the  necessity,  the  govenunent  introduced  a  bill 
at  the  opening  of  the  sesuon,  which.  In  spite  of,  or  ralher  in 
consequence  of,  its  "fancy  francblses,"  was  rejected  by  the 
House,  and,  on  a  dissdution,  rejected  also  by  the  country.     A 

on  the  loth  of  June,  Lord  Derby  at  once  resigned. 

After  resuming  the  leadership  of  the  Oppo^tlon  Lord  Derby 
devoted  much  oF  the  leisure  the  position  afforded  him  to  (he 
classical  studies  that  had  always  been  congenial  to  him.  ll  itas 
Us  reputation  lor  schcrfarship  as  well  as  his  social  position  that 
had  led  in  iBsi  lo  his  appointment  to  the  chancellorship  ol  the 
university  of  Oifofd,  in  succession  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  ; 
and  perhaps  a  desire  to  justify  the  possession  of  the  honour  on 
(he  former  ground  hid  something  to  do  B-iLh  his  essays  in  the 
field  of  authorship.  His  first  venture  was  a  poetical  version  of  the 
ninth  ode  of  the  third  book  of  Horace,  Hhlcb  appeared  in  Lord 
Ravensworth's  collection  of  translations  of  the  Oder  In  1B6)  he 
printed  and  circulated  in  InUuential  quarters  a  volume  entitled 

dedicatory  hotter  to  Lord  Stanhope,  and  the  words  "Not 
published  "  on  tbe  title-page.  It  contained,  besides  versions  of 
Latin,  Italian,  French  and  German  poems,  a  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad.  The  reception  of  this  volume  was  such  as 
to  encourage  him  to  proceed  with  the  task  he  had  chosen  as  his 
matnum  aput,  the  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  /frod,  which 
accordingly  af^ared  in  1AA4. 

During  the  seven  years  that  elapsed  between  Lord  Derby's 
second  and  third  administrations  an  industrial  cri^s  occurred 
in  his  native  county,  which  brought  out  very  conspicuously  his 
publicsplrlt  and  his  philanthropy.    Tbe  destitution  in  Lancashire 
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id  Aoul  of  th«  movcnier 
DiGccnl  ihoughil:  wai 
His  noble  speecb  il 


Kbich  he  atlcbded  very  regularly,  y 
in  st[inu]it[iig  and  direcLing  publ 
wiib  Lancashire  had  alwayi  been  o[ 
naiuiihiunding  bli  early  rejeclio 
surprising  Itui  afier  the  coEion  I 


:  sympathy, 
.he  most  cordis 
by  Preston; 


Derby  wu  for  the  third  lime  entrusled  wiLh  Ibe  iacmation  ol  a 

be  shoil-lived,  but  it  lived  long  enough  to  settle  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  question  that  had  proved  fatal  lo  its  predecessor.  The 
"  education  "  of  the  party  that  had  so  long  opposed  all  rcfaim  to 
the  point  of  granting  household  suffrage  nu  the  wotli  ofaDOlheri 
bill  Lord  Derby  fully  concurred  in,  if  he  was  not  the  first  to 
suggest,  the  statesmanlike  policy  by  which  the  question  was 

olconlroveny  and  agitation.  TbcpassingoilheReformBlllwu 
the  mala  bmioessol  the  session  1S67.  The  chief  debates  were,  of 
course,  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Derby's  failing  poweis  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  any  large  share  in  those  which  look  place 
in  the  Lords.  His  description  of  the  measure  BS  a  "  leap  in  the 
dark  "  was  eagerly  i 


il  the  I 


nhile  they  admitted  the  granting  of  hausehold  sullrage  to  be  a 
paliticaf  necessity,  being  utterly  unablfi  to  foresee  what  its  eflecl 
inighl  be  on  the  conilitution  and  govcmmenl  of  Ihe  country. 

Finding  himself  unable,  from  declining  health,  to  encounter 
the  fatigues  of  another  ses^on.  Lord  Derby  resigned  office  early 
in  1S6S.  The  step  he  had  taken  nu  announced  in  both  Houses 
on  the  evening  of  the  islh  of  February,  «nd  varm  tributes  of 
adminiion  and  esteem  were  paid  by  the  koders  of  ibc  tno  great 
particl.  He  yielded  the  entire  leadership  of  the  party  as  well 
as  the  premiership  to  Disraeli.  Hi)  subsequent  appeaiancei  in 
public  were  few  and  unimpoctarit.  It  was  noted  as  a  consistent 
close  to  his  political  life  [bat  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Ijirds 
should  have  been  a  denunciation  ol  Gtedstone's  Irish  Church  BiU 
marked  by  much  ol  his  early  file  and  vehemente.  A  few  months 
later,  on  the  ijrd  of  Octobec  1(169,  he  died  at  Knowslcy. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  writing  of  him  when  he  was  in  theieniih 
of  his  powers,  styles  him  "  by  the  admission  of  all  parlies  the 
most  perfect  orator  ol  his  day."  Even  higher  was  the  opioion  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  who  is  reported  by  Tht  Tina  to  have  said  that 
no  one  of  the  giants  he  had  listened  to  in  his  youlh,  Pitt,Foi, 
Burke  or  Sheridan,  "  as  a  speaker,  is  Lo  be  compared  with  our 
own  Lord  Derby,  when  Lord  Derby  is  at  his  best."  (W.D.S.) 
..  EOWAKD  He™y  Sianlev,  rjlh  earl  of  Derby  (1816- 
1893),  eldest  son  of  the  i4lh  earl,  was  educated  at  Rugby 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  a  high  degree 
and  became  a  member  of  the  society  known  as  the  Apostles.  In 
ilarch  1S48  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  borough  ol  Lancaster, 
and  ihen  made  a  long  tour  in  the  West  Indies,  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  During  his  absence  be  wu  elected  member  lor 
King's  Lynn,  which  he  represented  till  October  iS6g,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage.  He  look  bis  place,  as  a  mailer  of 
couiM.  among  the  Coniervativet,  and  deli  vered  hit  maiden  speech 
in  May  iSso  on  the  sugar  duties.    J 
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injair 


.■SsJhe. 
uappoi 


foreign  affairs  in  his  lathet't  flnt  admi 
ll  Conicrvati'o:!  and  in  iSjj  Lord  Pi  ~ 


a  moch  tempted  by  Hm 
lev  to  consul!  his  filbcf, 
"Hallo,  Stanley! 


Ihe  post  ol  colonial  iccretaiy. 

roposal,  and  hurried  down  to  knowsii 

rho  called  out  when  he  utcred  the  1 

^hat  brings  you  here  ? — Has  Dizsy  cu 

oing  to  be  married  ?  "    When  Ihe  object  of  his  sudden  appeai- 

nce  bad  been  eiplatntd,  Ihe  Conservative  chief  received  the 

ourteous  suggestion  of  the  prime  miBialec  with  anything  but 

ivour,  and  Ihe  offer  was  declined.    In  his  fatho'a  Mcam) 

administration  Lord  Stanley  held,  at  first,  the  office  of  secretary 

for  the  colonics,  but  became  pre&idcnl  of  the  Board  of  Control  00 

the  resignation  of  Lord  Ellenborough.    He  had  the  charge  of  ihe 

'    'ia  Bill  of  1S5S  in  the  House  of  Commoni,  became  Ibe  bit 

relary  of  slate  for  India,  and  left  behind  him  in  the  India 

Office  an  eicellent  r^ulalioa  as  a  man  ol  business.    Alter  the 

volution  in  Greece  and  Ihe  disappearance  ol  King  Otbo,  the 

people  most  eainistly  de^rcd  to  have  Queen  Vlcloria's  second 

ion.  Prince  Allied,  for  their  king.    He  declined  the  bnnour,  and 

Ibey  then  look  up  the  idea  Ihal  the  neit  beat  thing  they  could 

lo  would  be  to  elect  umc  great  and  wealthy  English  noUe,  nM 

:oncea]ing  the  hope  that  although  Ihey  might  have  to  oAer  Ua 

t  Civil  List  be  would  decline  to  receive  it.    Lord  Stanley  was  ihe 

arime  favourite  as  an  occupant  ol  this  bed  of  thorns,  and  it  haa 

been  said  that  be  wasactually  oSered  IfaectDwn.    That,  however. 

:>  not  true;  the  oHer  was  never  formally  made.    After  the  fall  of 

ihe  Russell  government  in  i364  be  became  foreign  aecrelary  in 

hil  father's  third  administration.    He  compared  his  conduct  in 

t  great  post  to  that  of  a  man  floating  down  a  river  and  fending 

from  bis  vessel,  as  well  as  he  could,  Ihe  variooa  obaudei  it 

ounlered.    He  thought  thai  Ihal  should  be  the  normal 

Ltude  o!  an  English  foreign  minister,  and  probably  nndcr  the 

:umslances  of  the  yean  ig66-t&6S  it  was  the  right  one.    He 

inged  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  neulialily  of  Luiemhurg 

[86;,  negotiated  a 


the  Cretan 

:hase  ol  the  Si 


alified,  a 
troubles. 


I  he  again  becai 
.    He  acquiesce 


1  1874  hr 


lefor. 


1  the 


Canal  shares,  a      .   ._ 

iy  people,  but  ultimately  moat  successful;  be 
accepted  tne  Andrassy  Note,  but  declined  lo  accede  to  the  Bcilla 
Memorandum.  His  pari  in  the  later  phases  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
struggle  has  never  been  fully  explained  for  wilh  equal  niiikuii 
and  generosity  hedcchned  tognlify  public  culkgily  at  the  nat 
illeagues.    A  later  geoeration  will  know  belter 


;mponries  what  wi 


le  predie  developme 


policy  which  obliged  him  to  resign.  He  kept  himself  ready  lo 
explain  in  the  House  of  Lords  Ihe  course  he  had  taken  if  those 
whom  he  had  left  challenged  him  to  do  so,  but  from  Lhal  courw 
they  consistently  refraf  ncd.  Already  in  October  1879  it  was  clear 
enough  lhal  he  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  liberal  party,  but 
it  was  not  till  March  iSSo  that  be  publicly  announced  this  change 
of  allegiance.  He  did  not  at  first  take  office  in  Ihe  lacand 
Cladslone  government,  but  became  secielnry  for  the  colonics  in 
December  i&Si,  holding  Lhii  position  ti!I  the  fall  of  that  govern- 
ment in  the  summer  of  rgSs.  In  lS£6  the  old  Liberal  pany  wi* 
run  on  the  rocks  and  went  to  pieces.  Lord  Derby  became  ■ 
Liberal  Unionist,  and  took  an  active  pari  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  that  parly,  leading  it  In  the  House  of  Lords  till  iSgr, 
when  Lord  Haitington  became  duke  ol  Devonshire.  In  18(11  he 
presided  over  the  Labour  Commission,  but  hla  bealih  never 
recovered  an  attack  of  infiuenia  which  he  had  in  iggi,  and  hs 
died  at  KnowslcyoD  the  atsl  of  April  1893. 

During  a  great  part  of  Lord  Derby's  life  be  was  deflected  (rwD 
Ills  natural  course  by  the  accident  of  hig  position  as  Iheon  of  Ibe 
leading  Conservative  statesman  ol  the  day.  From  first  to  taat 
be  was  at  heart  a  moderate  Liberal.  After  making  allowance, 
however,  for  this  deflecting  agency,  il  must  be  admitted  that  h) 
Ihe  highest  quality  of  the  statesman,  "  aptness  to  be  right,"  be 
was  surpassed  by  none  of  bis  contemporaries,  or — if  bv  snybody 
— by  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  alone.    He  would  have  been 

leading  statesman  great  popular  power;  he  bad  Done  of  lh«e 
"  tnns  "  and  "  prisms  of  fanqr  "  wUch  itood  ia  hkIi  good  atcad 
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aaate  of  his  nvslj.  He  had  »nathn  defect  beiMn  the  waul 
of  populit  power.  He  uu  so  aniiau)  to  trrivt  ii  right  con- 
chtstons  that  he  somelinief  turned  and  turned  lad  turned  a 
■objrcc  over  tni  the  time  fortcrion  had  parsed.  Oneof  hisbe^t 
iMutdunts  said  oF  him  In  a  moment  of  impatienci!:  ''  Lord 
Derby  a  like  the  God  of  Hegel: '  Er  leiit  lich,  er  vemeint  sich, 
er  vemeint  t£ine  Negation.' "  His  knowledge,  acquired  both 
Inmi  book!  and  by  the  tar,  was  imnwnie,  and  he  took  e\ery 
opportunity  ot  Increasing  it.  He  relained  hii  old  univerrily 
hatnC  of  Uking  lan{;  walks  with  a  congenial  companion,  even  in 
London,  and  iJthough  he  cared  but  little  lor  wbal  is  commonly 
known  ai  wciely — the  society  of  crowded  rooms  and  fiagments 
of  sentences— lie  very  much  liked  convertalion.  During  the 
■niny  yean  In  which  he  was  a  member  ol  "  The  Qub  "  he  was 
ooe  ol  it]  most  assiduous  frequentcn.  and  his  loss  was  acknow- 
ledsnl  hy  a  formal  resolution.  His  talk  was  generally  grave,  but 
every  now  and  then  was  lit  up  by  dry  humour.  The  late  Lord 
Aitlinr  Russell  once  said  lo  him,  alter  he  had  been  buying  some 
profierty  in  southern  England:  "  So  you  still  believe  in  land. 
Lord  Derby."  "  Hang  it,"  he  replied, "  a  Icllow  must  believe  in 
somethiiigl "  He  did  an  immense  deal  of  work  outside  politics. 
He  ma  loni  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  from  iS6S  to 
jS7i,aEutlalerheld  the  sameoffice  in  that  of  Edinburgh.  From 
1S7J  to  189]  he  was  president  of  Ihc  Royal  Lileraiy  Fund,  and 
attended  most  closely  to  his  duties  then.  He  succeeded  Lord 
Cnnville  as  chancellor  of  the  University  ol  London  in  1891,  and 
reniained  in  that  position  tilt  his  death.    He  lived  much  in 
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188S  to  1893.  He  died  on  the  iilh  of  June  190B,  when 
son,  Edward  George  Villien  Siwley,  became  earl  of  D 
Lord  Stanley  the  latter  had  been  member  of  parliamc 
West  Houghton  divi^on  of  L 
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The  bsR  KCDUDl  ol  the  isth  Lord  Derby  is  that  which  was 
preGied  by  W.  E.  H.  Uiky.  who  knew  hin  very  inlimately. 
10  iIk  etfilion  o(  hit  ipeechs  ouliide  parliaoienl.  publlshtd  in 
iSM-  (M.  G.  D.) 

OBBBT,  a  city  oF  New  Haven  county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A., 
coextensive  with  the  township  of  Derby,  about  lo  m.  W.  ol  New 
Haven,  at  the  junction  ol  the  Housatonic  and  Naugaluck  rivers. 
Pop.  (i«oo)  7910  (J6jslgrel8n-b0tn);  (1510)8991.  It  is  served 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  It  Hartford  railway,  and  by 
ibteiurban  electric  railways.  In  Derby  there  are  an  opera  hoase, 
owned  hy  the  dty,  and  a  public  libraty.  Across  the  Housatooic 
is  the  borough  ol  Shclton  (pop.  1910.  4B0;),  which  is  closely 
related,  socially  and  industrially,  10  Derby,  the  two  having  a 
joint  board  ol  trade.  Adjoining  Derby  on  the  N.  along  the 
Niugatuck  is  Ansonia.  Derby,  Ansooia  and  Sheltoti  form  one  ol 
the  DK»I  impoiutnt  manufactuiing  communities  in  the  state; 
although  their  total  population  in  1900  (13,448)  was  only  1-9% 
of  [he  Mate's  population,  the  product  of  their  manulaclories  was 
7-47,olthe  total  nunulacturai  product  olConneclicuL  Among 
tbc  BUnulacturci  ol  Derby  are  pianos  and  organs,  woollen  goods, 
pins,  keys,  diesi  stays,  combs,  typewriters,  coraets,  hosiery,  guns 
aad  ammunition,  and  foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 
Derby  was  settled  in  1641  as  an  Indian  trading  post  under  the 
nunc  Paugiitet,  and  received  its  present  name  in  167;.  The 
date  ol  organiiation  ol  the  lownUiip  is  unknown.  Anwnis  was 
(oimed  Inim  a  part  ol  Derby  in  1SB9,  In  1893  the  borough  ol 
BitialDgham,  on  the  (^4>osite  side  of  the  Naugaiuck,  wasanndied 
to  Derby,  and  Derby  was  chartered  as  a  dty.  In  the  tSth 
century  Derby  was  Lbe  centre  of  1  ihriviai  commerce  with  the 
West  Indies.    Derby  it  the  bittbpUce  of  David  Uunphreys 


(i7Si-iSia),  n  (olfer.  diplomatist  and  writer,  General 
Washington']  aide  and  military  secretary  from  1780  until  the 
end  ol  the  War  of  Independence,  the  fint  minister  of  the 
Uiliied  Stiles  to  Portugal  (1790-1797}  and  minister  to  Spain  In 
1797-iBoJ,  and  one  ol  the  "  Hartlord  Wits." 

See  Samuel  Oicult  and  Ambnxe  Bisidtln.  Hirtory  of  Uh  OU 
T-fwscifZKr^CSprinifield  iBSo):  and  the  Jem  Awdi  (/ Otrty 
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itary  borough, 
8}  m.  N.N.W. 
also  served  by  the 
rop,  iiBgij  94,146;  (1901)  ■■4,S48, 
It  in  the  eenrie  of  England,  the  town 
Item  bank  of  the  river  Derwent,  on  an 
Lth  gentle  eminencvs,  from  which  flow 
the  Maike'alon  and  other  brooks.  In  the  second  half  ol  the  1 9th 
century  the  prosperilyof  the  town  was  enhanced  by  the  establish- 
ment ol  the  bead  offices  and  principal  workshops  ol  the  Midland 
Railway  Company.  Derby  possesses  several  handsome  public 
buildings,  including  the  town  hall,  a  spacious  range  ol  buildings 
erected  for  the  postal  and  inland  revenue  oEiceB,  the  county  hall, 
com  eichange  and  market  hall.  Among  churches  may  be 
mentioned  St  Peter's  a  fine  building  prindpatly  ol  Perpendicular 
date  but  with  earlier  portions;  St  Alkmund's  with  its  lo'ty  spire. 
Decorated  in  style;  St  Andrew's,  in  the  same  style,  by  Sir  C.  G. 
Scott;  and  All  Saints',  which  contains  a  beautilul  chair-screen, 
good  stained  glass  and  monununta  by  L.  F.  Roubiliac,  Sir 
Francis  Chanttey  and  others.  The  body  of  (his  chuith  is  in 
classic  style  (1715),  but  the  tower  was  built  1509-1537,  and  bone 
of  the  finest  in  the  midland  counties,  built  in  three  tien,  and 
crowned  with  battlements  and  pinnacles,  which  give  it  a  total 
height  of  no  It.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  ol  St  Maiy  <s  one 
of  the  best  ciamples  ol  the  work  of  A.  W,  Pu^.  The  Derby 
grammar  school,  one  ol  the  most  ancient  in  England,  was  ptand 
in  rj6ounderthe  administration  of  the  chapter  of  Darfey  Abbey, 
which  lay  a  little  north  ol  Derby.  It  occupies  St  Helen's  House, 
once  the  town  residence  ol  the  Slrutl  (amily,  and  has  been 
enlarged  in  modem  timet,  accommodating  about  160  boys.  The 
Derby  municipal  technical  college  Is  administered  by  the  corpora- 
public  library,  museum  and  an  gallery,  the  Devonshire  alms- 
houses, a  remodelled  foundation  inaugurated  by  Eliiabelh, 
countess  ol  Shrewsbury,  in  the  t6th  century,  and  Oie  town  and 
county  infirmary.  The  free  hTimry  and  museum  buildings, 
together  with  a  recreation  ground,  were  gills  to  the  town  from 
M.  T.  Bas),  M.P.  (d.  1884],  while  an  arboretum  of  seventeen 
acres  was  presented  10  the  town  by  Joseph  Strult  in  1840. 

Derby  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  porcelain,  which 
rivalled  that  ol  Saxony  and  France,  This  manulacture  was 
introduced  about  1750,  and  although  lor  a  lime  partially 
abandoned,  it  has  been  revived.  There  are  also  spar  works  where 
the  fluor-spar,  or  Blue  John,  is  wrought  into  a  variety  of  useful 
and  ornamental  articles.  The  manufacture  ol  «lfc,  hosiery,  bee 
and  cotton  formerly  empkiyed  a  brge  portion  of  the  population, 
and  there  are  still  numerous  silk  mills  and  elastic  web  n-orks. 
Silk  "  throwing  "  or  spinning  was  Introduced  into  England  in 
1717  by  John  Lomhe,  who  found  out  the  secrets  of  the  cralt 
when  visiting  Piedmont,  and  set  up  machinery  In  Derby.  Other 
industries  include  the  manufacture  of  paint,  shot,  white  and 
red  lead  and  varnish;  and  there  are  sawmills  and  tanneries. 
The  manulacture  ol  hosiery  profited  greatly  by  the  inventions 
ol  Jedediah  Strutt  about  1750.  In  the  nortfacm  suburb  ol 
Litllecbesler,  there  are  chemical  and  steam  boiler  works.  The 
Midland  railway  works  em^Joy  a  large  number  ol  bands.  Derby 
is  a  BuSragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  ol  Southwell.  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  returns  two  members.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  sixteen  aldermen  and  lorty-two  covndUors.    Area. 

Littlechester.  as  its  name  Indicates,  was  the  site  ot  a  Roman 
fort  or  village;  the  ule  is  in  great  part  built  over  and  the  remiini 
practically  eBaced.  Derby  was  known  in  the  lime  ol  ibt 
heptarchy  as  Morthworthig,  and  did  not  receive  the  name  of 
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DptotbcDtDdby 
I  Dia  p«come  one  o[  thdi  five  boraug 
ordinary  way  by  an  earl  with  liHr 
iiwnien     unoH  nim.    Bdog  won  back  aoiang  the  iweep 
conqoeata  ol  j^lheldjcd,  lady  of  the  Merciani,  in  91 7,  it  proepcred 
during  the  10th  ctotuiy,  and  by  the  reign  of  Edwaid  the  Con- 
feuor  Iheie  wcie  143  buigcsei  in  Derby.    However,  by  loEUSthi! 
number  had  decreased  to  100,  whUe  103  "  muues  '*  i^Ech  ujed 
to  be  aueued  were  wnate.    In  qtite  of  tkU  the  amount  rendered 
by  the  town  10  the  Lord  had  incruied  frqm  £14  to  £30.    The  first 
enact  charter  giaoied  to  Derby  ii  dated  ix>6  and  iia  grant 
thote  privilege!  which  the  bnigmei  of  Nottingham  had  j 
lime  of  Henry  Land  Henry  U.,  which  included  freedom  f  ran 
a  gild  mcrcbanC,  power  to  elect  a  provoat  at  their  will,  and  the 
privilegcofholdingthe  town  at  the  ancient  farm  with  an  in< 
of  £10  yearly.    The  charier  ■!»  provide!  that  no  one  ihs 
dolh  within  tea  leaguei  of  Derby  except  In  the  borou^ 
second  charter,  gran  ted  by  Henry  111.  in  1 22g,LimiL!  the  po' 

be  diipleaaing  to  the  king.    Hetuy  III.  aL!a  granted  the  burj, 
two  other  charter!,  one  in  133%  conBrming  their  privilege!  and 
gtuliiglhal  the  itmilalni  0!  Derby  ehould  in  future  bo  hel ' 
Thutiday!  in  the  borough,  the  other  in  1160  gnuling  tha 

bailiff!  inatead  of  one.    Derby  wo!  incorporated  by  JamC!  ] 
161 1  under  the  name  ol  the  bailiff!  and  buigesae!  of  Derby, 
Chirla  I.  in  1637  appointed  ■  mayor,  nine  aldermeni  four 
brethren  and  fouitcen  capital  burge!Ki.    In  i6go  the  burgcuei 
were  obliged  to  resign  their  charters,  and  received  a  new  otie, 
whichdidnDi,bo4ever,a]Lcrthcgovemment  of  the  town.  Derby 
haa  been  represented  in  parliament  by  two  member!  since  1395. 
]n  the  rebellion  of  174J  the  young  Fietendcr  marched  with  hi! 
army  ai  far  uuth  11  Derby,  where  the  council  was  held  which 
to  Scotland  inatead  of  going  on  to 
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DERBTSHIBE,  1  ooTth  midland  county  of  England,  boi 
N.andN.E.byyorluhife,E.byNoltioghanishire,S.E,and 
Lncestcrshire,  S.  and  S.W.  by  SuBoidshire,  end  W.  and  N.W.  by 
Cheshire.    Thearcaisioi?  Jsq.m.   The  phyucal  a!pccl  is  much 

picturesiluenti!,  being  for  the  moat  part  level,  with  occasional 
!lighi  uadulaliani.  The  Peak  District  ol  the  north,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  inlciioi  in  gnodeut  to  the  mouniainous  Lake 
District,  presenU  lODie  of  the  finest  hill  scenery  in  En^nd, 
detiviDg  a  special  beauty  from  the  richly  wooded  glens  and 
valleys,  such  ai  those  of  Culleton,  Glussop,  Dovcdale  ind 
Miltendale.  Tbecharacler  of  the  landscape  ranges  fiDm  Ibe  wild 
mootland  of  the  Cheshire  border!  or  the  giey  rocks  of  the  Peak, 
to  the  park  land!  and  woodi  of  the  Chat!WOith  district.  Some  of 
the  woods  are  noted  lor  their  fine  oaks,  those  at  Ked!«ton,  j  m. 
from  Derby,  ranking  among  the  largest  and  oldest  in  the  kingdom. 
From  the  northern  hills  the  streams  of  the  county  radiate. 
Those  of  the  north-west  belong  10  the  Mersey,  and  those  ol  the 
north-east  lo  the  Don,  but  ill  the  others  to  the  Trent,  which,  like 
the  Don,  falls  into  the  Ilumber.  The  principal  river  is  the  Trent, 
which,  lisJDg  in  the  SlaBotdahire  moorlinda,  inteisects  the 
southern  part  of  Derbyshire,  and  form!  part  of  its  boundary 
with  Leicestershire,  After  the  Trent  the  moat  important  river 
is  the  Derweni,  one  of  its  tributaries,  which,  taking  Its  rise  in  the 
loftyridgcsof  the  High  Peak,  flows  southward  through  a  beautiful 
valley,  teceivinganuinber  cj  minor  streams  in  ita  course,  includ- 
ing the  Wye,  which,  rising  near  Buiion,  ttavcisea  the  fine 
MUlendale  and  Monsal  Dale.  The  other  principal  rivets  art  the 
foQawing:  The  Dane  rises  at  the  Junction  ol  the  three  counties, 
StiEordshire,  Chnhire  and  Derbyshire.  The  Goyt  haa  iu  source 
a  tittle  farther  north,  at  the  base  of  the  same  hil!,  and,  taking  > 
N.N.E.  direction,  divides  Dcrbyahiti  from  Cheshice.uidfalla  into 
the  Meney.    The  Dove  rises  on  the  southcra  slope,  lod  Bows  u 
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The  whole  northward  extension  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
the  plateau  of  the  Peid  and  other  plateau-like  summits,  the 
highest  of  which  arc  of  almost  exactly  similar  elevation.  Tilut 
in  the  extreme  north  Biiaklow  Hill  leaches  1060  ft.,  while 
southward  from  this  point  along  the  aiia  of  inain  clevaiion  are 
found  Shelf  Moss  (104611.),  and  Kinder  Scout  and  other  summits 
of  the  Peak  itself,  ranging  up  la  30SS  ft.  This  plaleau-masa  is 
demarcated  on  the  north  and  weal  by  the  vales  of  the  Etherow 
and  Goyt,  by  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  on  the  east,  atut  in  part 
by  thatof  ila  tributary  the  Noe  on  the  south.  The  flanki  of  the 
plateau  are  deeply  scored  by  abrupt  ravines,  often  known  is 
"  doughs  "  (an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  doht  watered  by  streams 
which  somelimes  dc&cend  over  precipitous  ledges  in  picturesque 
falls,  such  as  the  Kinder  Ilownfall,  formed  by  the  brook  of  that 
nunc  which  rises  on  Kinder  Scout.  The  most  piclurtsque 
doughs  arc  found  on  the  south,  descending  to  Edale,  and  on  the 
Edale  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Noe      " 
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A  the  Vale  ol  Hope,  the  lower  part  ol  the  valley. 

ale  is  ulualed  Caslleton  (^.g.),  with  the  ruined  Peal 

'  Castle  of  the  Peak,  a 


Peak,  and  the  Peak  Curcm,  Blue  John 
The  upper  Derwent  valley,  ot  Derwent 

uale,  is  narrow  IntI  well  wooded.  In  it,  near  the  vinige  of 
Derwent  Chapel,  is  Derwent  Ksll,  1  fine  dd  mansion  formerly 
a  seat  of  the  Newdigiie  family.  On  Derwent  Edge,  above  <be 
viOige,  are  various  peculiar  rock  foimalions,  known  by  such 
names  as  the  Sill-cellar,  Ashoplon,  another  village  hlwer  down 
the  dale,  is  a  (avourilc  centre,  and  here  the  main  valley  fs  joined 
by  Ashop  Dale,  a  bold  defile  In  its  upper  pan,  peiKtntlng  the 
heart  of  the  Peak. 

The  well-known  high  road  crfisslng  the  plateau  From  east  to 
west,  between  Ihe  lower  Derwent  valley,  Bakewcll,  Bnxlon  and 
Klacdcslicld,  shows  the  various  types  of  scenery  chltaclerialic 
ol  the  limestone  bill-country  of  Derbyshire  south  o(  the  Peak 
itietf.  The  lower  Derwent  valley,  about  Chataworth,  Sowiley, 
Datley  and  Mattock,  is  open,  fertile  and  well  wooded.  The  road 
leads  up  Ihe  Iribuiaiy  valley  of  the  Wye,  which  afler  Bakewell 
tiulckly  narrows,  and  in  successive  port lOU  is  known  as  Monsal 
Dale,  MiUeisdale  (which  Ihe  main  road  dos  not  tooch),  Chee 
Dale  and  Wye  Dale.  On  the  Hanks  of  these  beautiful  dales  bold 
dilTs  and  bastions  of  limestone  stand  out  among  rich  woods- 
Near  the  mouth  of  Ihe  valley,  about  Stanton,  Ihe  Itntastic 

■sin  Rowtor  Rocks  and  Robin  Hood's  Stride,  and  inlheaame 
locality  are  a  remarkable  number  of  tumuli  and  other  early 
remains,  and  the  Hermitage,  a  cave  conlaining  sacred  carvings. 
From  Buxton  Ihe  toad  BSrenda  over  the  high  moors,  here  open 
and  grassy  in  contrast  to  the  heather  o(  the  Peak,  utd  sboitly 
after  crossing  the  county  boundary,  reaches  the  bead  of  tbe  psn 
■dl  known  by  tbe  name  of  an  inn,  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  at  its 
bighesi  point,  16Q0  ft. 

South  of  Buxton  the  elevations  along  the  main  axis  deeraue, 
thus  Axe  Edge  reaches  1600  ft.,  and  this  height  is  nowhere 
exceeded  as  the  bills  aink  to  the  plain  valley  of  tbe  Trent.  The 
dales  and  ravines  which  ramify  among  tbe  limestone  heights  an 
characteristic  and  beautiful,  and  the  valley  of  the  Dove  (f.s.) 
or  Dovedale,  on  the  border  with  Etafrordahlre,  Is  as  famoiis  as 

are  common  in  many  parts  of  the  limestone  region.    The  hilla 

east  of  the  Derwent  are  nowhere  so  high  as  tbeae  to  the  west — 

Margley  HUI  reaches  ijoj  ft.,  Hawden  Edge  1787  fi 

went  Moon  ijoj  ft-    The  plateau  type  is  Ki  '  ' 

vaOey  ol  Ibe  Derwent  provides  Ihe  mon  utnctirt  wcoar  la 
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mpectivdy  ];-5*,  6r '  1*  and  4S'S°,  whDt  Intermediate  cosdititnia 
are  found  at  Bdper,  q  m.  faJEber  up  the  Dement  valley,  when 
the  figures  ue  36-3°,  S9g°  and  47'J*.  The  contrasts  thown  by 
tlie  mean  annual  raicfell  ue  ilmilarly  marked.  Tbui  at  Wood- 
bead,  lying  high  in  Ifae  eilreme  north,  ii  is  51*03  Id.,  at  Buiton 
4Q-33  is.,  at  Matlock,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Derwent  valley, 
3J-J  in,,  and  at  Derby  14-35  in. 

AtrKiUlure.—A  little  over  seiren-tentlu  of  the  total  area  of 
Ibe  county  is  under  cultivation.  Among  the  bigher  attitudes  ol 
Dortb  Derbyshire,  vbere  Ibe  soil  is  poor  and  the  climite  hanh, 
pain  11  unable  to  flourish,  wbUe  even  in  the  more  sheltered  parts 
of  this  region  the  harvest  is  usually  Ixlated.  In  such  districts 
sheep  farming  ia  cbiefiy  practised,  and  (here  !i  a  considerable 
area  ol  heath  pasture.  Farther  south,  heavy  crops  of  vheat, 
turnips  and  other  cereals  and  green  crops  are  not  nncommon, 
:d  about  Repton 


toftb 


ty,  in  ordi 


supply  tt 


A  large  part  of  tl 
bdngdevoted  to  cattle-feeding  and  dairy-farming.  Thiiindustry 
has  prospered  greatly,  and  the  area  of  permanent  pasture 
encroaches  continually  upon  that  of  arable  land.    Derbyshire 

and  cheese  lairs  are  held  in  various  puis  of  the  county,  as  at 
AshbQurac  and  Derby.  A  feature  of  the  upland  diairicis  is  the 
total  absence  of  hedges,  and  Ibe  substitution  of  limestone  walls, 
put  together  itithoul  any  mortar  or  cement. 

Olta  Induslria.—Tie  mmufactum  of  Derbyshire  are  both 
numerous  and  important,  embracing  silks,  cotton  hosiery,  iron, 
woollen  manufactures,  lace,  clastic  web  and  brewing.  For  many 
of  these  this  county  has  long  been  famous,  especially  lor  that  ol 
silk,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  large  eitent  in  Derby,  as  well  as  in 
Bciperand  Dnffield.  Derby  is  also  celebrated  for  its  chioa,  and 
siUt-throwing  is  the  principal  Industry  ol  the  town.  Etaslle  web 
weaving  by  powerjoomt  is  carried  on  to  a  great  eitenl,  and  the 
manufacture  of  lace  and  net  curtaios,  gimp  liimmings,  braids 
and  cords.  In  the  county  town  and  neighbourhood  arc  several 
important  chemlnl  and  colour  works;  and  in  various  parts  of 
thecounly,asatBeIpcr,Croinford,MatIock,Tulbury,arecotIon- 
aplnnlng  mills,  as  well  as  hosiery  and  tape  manufaclorics.  The 
prindpa]  works  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  are  at  Derby. 
The  principal  mineral  b  cod.  Ironstone  is  not  eitcnsivdy 
wrought,  but,  on  account  of  the  abundant  supply  of  coal,  large 
quanliliea  are  iinported  for  tmdting  purposes.  There  are 
imelting  fumaceain  severd  districti,  as  at  Alfreton,  Chesterfield, 
Derby,  Ukeslon.  Besides  lead,  gypsum  and  dnc  arc  raised,  10 
■  small  eitent ;  and  for  the  quarrying  of  limestone  Derbyshire  Is 
one  of  the  principal  English  counties.  The  east  and  the  eiltenie 
loulh-weslpartaarc  the  principal  in  dnslrid  district  I. 

ComiHHnicalimi. — The  chief  railway  letving  the  county  Is  the 
Midland,  the  loulh,  cut  and  north  bdng  served  by  its  main-line 
and  branches.  In  the  noilh-cast  and  north  the  Great  Ceotrd 
lyilem  toucbe*  the  county;  in  the  west  the  IJortb  Slallordshire 
and  a  branch  of  the  London  &  Korth>Weitem;  while  a  branch  ol 
Ibe  Great  Nortbem  scrvci  Derby  and  other  places  in  the  south. 
The  Trent  &  Mersey  canal  crosses  the  southern  pari  ol  the  county, 
and  there  is  a  branch  caiid  (the  Derby)  connecting  Derby  with 
Ibis  and  with  the  Erewash  canal,  which  runs  north  from  the 
Trent  up  Ihc  Ercwaih  valley.  From  It  there  is  a  lilQe-used 
branch  (the  Cromford  canal)  to  Matlock. 

Pcpulalim  and  Admniitraliim.— The  ana  of  the  ancient 
county  Is  6sS,SSi  acres,  nilh  a  population  in  iSgr  of  518,033, 
and  igoi  ol  610,3  la.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county  b 
6ii,i7iacics.  The  county  contains  sii  hundreds.  Tlie  municipal 
boroughs  ace  Chesterfield  (pop.  17,185),  Derby,  a  county  borough 
and  Ibe  county  town  (114,848),  Closup  [11,516),  Ilkeston 
(15,384),  The  other  urban  districts  are  Alfreton  (17,505), 
AlvasionandBoulton(ii79),  Ashbourne  (4039),  Bakew(|](!aso), 
Baslow  and  BubneU  (797),  Bdper  (10,934),  Bolaovct  (6S44) 
Boniatl  (1360),  Biimpion  andWiKon  {1698), Builon (10,181), 
ClayCros3(S358),Dtoafield(3So9),Fdrficld(i969),Heagc(iE89), 
Heanor  (16,149),  long  Eaton  (13,015),  Matlock  (5979),  Matlock 
Bath  and  Scarthin  Nick  (1S19),  Ncwbotd  and  Dunslon  (5986), 
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New  UHh  (7773).  "nth  Du^  (37S6>,  Riple;  (ii>,iiO, 
South  Darley  (7SS),  Swidtinmle  (1S.014).  Whlttington  {9t'6), 
Wirkiwonb  (jSo;).  Amosg  atber  toanu  may  b«  meniioneil 
Ashovcr  (1416),  BailboiDugh  (losG),  Clu^xl-'n-l'-Friih  (4«i6), 
Ch™iK(3S96),Clic]i(30«3),KilUm»nh(3S44),Stivtley(iM"o). 
Whit-ell  (jjSo).  The  eounly  u  in  the  Midland  draiit,  and 
tsaina  in  held  it  Derby.  It  has  one  couit  of  qiurtcr  ussioni 
mil  iidivided  into  SlteenpcttyieuioDBldiviiioni.  the  boroughs 
of  Derby,  Cbcitcr6ehl  ud  Clossop  hive  icparate  cominiuiODS  of 
IhE  pern,  ind  that  of  Derby  has  also  a  upualc  couit  of  quartei 
seuions.  The  total  number  of  civil  paHshes  is  314.  The  county 
is  mainly  in  Ihe  diocese  of  SoulbveU,  with  small  portions  in  the 
dioceses  of  Fcleriwrough  and  Lichfield,  and  urataios  155  ecclesi- 
astical paiisbea  or  districts.  The  parliamentary  divisions  of 
the  county  are  Higli  Peak,  North-Eastem,  Chestei£cld,  Mid, 
UltesloD,  Southern  and  Western,  each  leluming  one  member, 
while  the  parliameotary  borough  of  Derby  teluna  ino  members. 
If  iilflry.— The  eatliat  English  »eltlcaieim  in  Ihe  district  which 
is  now  Derbyshire  were  Ihose  of  the  West  Angta,  who  in  the 
tonne  ol  their  northern  conquesU  in  the  filh  centmy  pushed 
their  way  up  Ihe  valleys  of  the  Der—ent  and  (he  Dove,  where  they 
became  known  as  the  Pecaactan.  Later  the  district  formed  the 
northern  division  of  Merda,  and  in  fi^S  the  Mercian  witena^emot 
aiiemhlcd  at  Replon.  In  the  gib  century  Ihe  district  suffered 
frequently  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  who  in  S74  wintered  at 
Replon  and  destroyed  its  famous  monastery,  tfie  burial. place  of 
the  kings  of  Merda.  Derby  under  Guthrum  was  one  of  the  five 
Danish  burghs,  but  in  917  was  recovered  by  ^ibelflzd.  In  914 
Edward  tbc  Elder  fortified  BakewcU,  and  in  941  Edmund 
regained   Derby,   which  bad 


being  White-low  near  Winstcr  and'Bower'i-low  nei 
There  are  SaaOD  cemetelics  at  Stapenhill  Ind  Fore 
Derbyshire  probably  originated  is  a  shire  in 


/irksworlh 


libels' 


or  long  li  maintained  a  very  cloec  coanenoa  with 
Nottinghamshire,  and  the  Domesday  Survey  gives  a  list  of  kcil 
customs  iffectinE  the  two  coustics  alike.  The  two  shirc-contu 
lal. together  for  the  Domcidiy  Inquest,  and  the  counties  were 
nnilcd  under  one  sheriff  until  Ihe  lime  of  Elizabeth.  The  villages 
of  Appleby,  Oikthorpe,  Donisthorpe,  Strelton-cn-le-Field. 
Willcslcy,  Chikole  lad  Measham  were  reckoned  IB  part  of 
Derbyshire  in  io96,  although  sepiraled  from  It -by  Ihe  Ldceatei- 
thire  parishes  of  Over  and  Nether  Seat. 

Hie  early  divisions  of  the  county  were  known  is  vapenlakes, 
five  belngmentioned  En  Domesday,  while  E^Ib-cenlury  documents 
mention  seven  wapentakes,  corresponding  wilb  the  ^x  present 
hundreds,  except  that  Rcpton  and  Gresley  were  then  reckoned  as 
separate  divisions.  In  Ihe  14th  century  ihe  divisions  were  more 
(requenily  described  as  hundreds,  and  Wirksworth  alone  retained 
Ihe  designation  wapentake  until  modeni  limes.  Ecdesiisijcally 
(he  rounty  conslltuted  m  archdeaconry  In  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield,  romptiiing  the  six  deinetics  of  Derby,  Asbboume, 
High  Peak,  CastiUar,  Cbeslerfield  and  Repington.  In  itS*  i( 
was  transferred  (0  the  newly  formed  diocese  of  Southwell.  Tlie 
aauies  for  Notiingbamsbire  and  Derbyshire  were  held  it 
Nottingham  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  they  were  held 
alternately  at  Nottingham  and  Derby  until  15^9,  after  which  the 
Derbyshire  assiies  were  held  at  Derby.  The  court  of  the  flonour 
of  Fevercl,  held  at  Bisfoid  la  Nottinghamshire,  which  formerly 
eierdsed  jurisdiction  in  the  hundreds  of  Scarsdale,  the  Peak  ind 
Wirksworth,  was  abolished  in  1849.  The  miners  of  Derbyshire 
formed  in  independent  community  under  the  jurisdiction  of 


(fi.)  every  ycir.  The  fore«B  of  Peek  and  Duffietd  had  Ibeir 
separate  courts  and  officer*,  the  jtistice  seal  nf  the  former  being 
In  an  eilra-parachial  part  at  equal  dtuances  from  Cistlelon, 
Tidcswdl  and  Bowden,  while  the  pleu  of  Doffield  Foresi  were 
held   II    Tntbury.      Both   wen  dlsiflortsled   in   the   I7tb 


whole  ol  the  Budem  hundred  nl  Appletne.  Tha  FetRn  euataa 
were  forfeited  by  Robert,  earl  of  Derby,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IlL 
Anoiber  great  Domeaday  lindhalder  was  William  PevertI,  the 
historic  founder  of  Peak  Castle,  whose  vast  poiieisians  won 
ki»wn  as  Ihe  Honour  of  Peveiel.  In  115s  the  younger  Peverd 
was  diainfaerited  for  poisoning  the  earl  of  Chester,  and  his  estates 
forfeited  lo  Ihe  crown.  Few  Englishmea  retained  estates  of  any 
importance  after  the  Conquest,  but  one,  Elfin,  an  under-tenut 
of  Henry  de  Ferren,  not  only  held  a  considerable  property  but 
WIS  the  ancestor  of  Ihe  Derbyshire  family  of  BrailgfoiiL  The 
fainihes  of  Shirley  and  Grealey  can  also  boast  an  unbroken  descent 
from  Domesday  tenants. 

During  the  rebellion  of  Prince  Henry  againM  Henry  IL  (be 
cailles  at  Tulbury  and  Duffield  were  held  against  the  king,  ind 
in  the  dvil  wars  of  John's  reign  Bolsover  and  Peak  Castles  were 
ganisoaed  by  ttie  tebelUous  barons.  In  the  Barons'  War  of  (h* 
reign  of  Henry  lU.  the  earl  of  Derby  wis  active  la  siirring  up 
feeling  in  the  county  against  tbc  king,  and  in  iiM  asembkd 
a  oiDsidetible  force,  which  wis  defeited  by  the  king's  party  al 
ChestetBeld.  At  the  time  of  (be  Win  of  the  Roses  disconleni 
was  rife  in  Derbyshire,  and  rio(*  broke  out  in  1443,  bu[  the  county 
didnot  lend  active  support  to  either  patly.  On  1  be  outbreak  oil 
the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century,  (he  county  at  first  inclined 
to  support  the  king,  who  received  an  enthu^islic  receplioa 
when  he  visited  Derby  in  1&41,  but  by  tbe  close  of  164J  Sii 
John  Cell  of  Hopton  had  secured  almost  (he  whole  county  foe 
(be  pariiament.  Derby,  however,  was  always  toyaUst  in  lyio- 
pithy,  and  did  not  finally  surrender  till  164S;  in  1659  it  Rbdkd 
against  Richard  Cromwell,  and  in  1745  entertained  the  yoiuf 

Derbyshire  has  always  been  mainly  a  mining  and  nanubiMi' 
ing  county,  though  the  rich  land  in  the  south  formerly  prodnced 
large  quantities  of  com.  The  kad  mines  were  workHl  by  tbc 
Romans,  and  tbe  Domesday  Survey  mentions  lead  mines  at 
Wirksworth,  Hillock,  Bakewell,  Ashford  and  Crich.  Iron  has 
iho  been  produced  in  Derbyshire  from  an  early  date,  and  cnal 
mines  wete  norkedat  Norton  and  Alfreton  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ilth  century.  The  woollen  industry  flourished  in  the  county 
before  the  reign  of  John,  when  an  eidusive  privilege  of  dyeing 
cloth  was  conceded  to  tbe  burgesses  ol  Derby.  Thomas  Puller 
writing  in  166]  mentions  lead,  malt  and  ale  is  the  chief  pioduci* 
of  the  county,  and  the  Buxton  waters  were  ilrcady  famous  in  hi* 

In  1718  Sir  Thomas  and  John  Lombc  set  up  an  improved  ailk- 
(hrowing  machine  at  Derby,  and  in  1758  Jcdediih  Strult  intro- 
duced a  machine  for  making  ribbed  stockings,  which  bccima 
famous  as  the  "  Derby  rib."  In  1771  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  set 
up  one  of  his  first  cotton  mills  in  Ctomford,  ind  in  1787  tbeie 
were  iwenty-tnocotlon  mills  in  the  county.  Tbe  Derby  porcdain 
or  china  manufactory  was  started  about  1750. 

From  119s  until  the  Reform  Act  of  1833  the  courUy  and  town 
of  Derby  each  returned  two  mcmben  (0  parliament.  From  this 
latter  date  tbe  county  returned  four  members  in  two  divisions 
until  (he  act  of  iS£g,  undei  which  it  relumed  ali  membea  for 
three  divisiona.. 

Anliquilia. — Monastic  remains  are  scanty,  but  there  are 
interesting  portions  ol  a  priory  incorporated  with  (he  school 
building  at  Repton.  The  village  church  of  Beauchief  Abbey, 
near  Dronfield,  is  1  remnant  of  an  abbey  founded  c.  117s  by 
Robert  Fitzranulf,  It  has  I  slitcly  transitional  Norman  (owcr, 
and  three  fine  Noitnan  arches.  Dale  Abbey,  near  Derby,  was 
founded  early  in  the  ijth  century  tor  the  Premonstratendin 
order.  Tbe  ruins  are  scanty,  but  the  east  window  Is  preserved, 
ind  tbc  present  church  incorporates  remains  of  the  indent  rest- 
house  for  pilgrims.  The  church  hi!  a  peculiar  music  gallery, 
entered  from  without.  The  abbey  church  contained  famous 
stained  glass,  and  some  of  this  Is  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
church  at  Morley.  Derbyshire  is  rich  i  n  ecclenasiical  architecture 
ai  a  whole.  The  churches  are  generally  of  various  styles.  Tbe 
cbantel  of  (he  church  it  Repton  is  assigned  lo  the  second  half  of 
the  loth  century,  though  subsequently  iltered,  and  the  ciypl 
beneath  is  supposed  to  be  eirlier  still;  its  m>i  is  supported  b/ 
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but  mvad  piDan,  and  it  is  appntachcd  by  l«o  Uaitwtys.  Otbci 
KBuini  □(  pn-Cooqunt  dale  in  tlie  chancel  arthcs  ia  lie 
dmicha  o[  Mamon  MonigonKiy  and  a'  Sawlcy;  and  Ihe 
rarknuly  carved  Toat  in  Wiine  <hurch  is  altiibuicd  <□  [he  suae 
period.  Eiampla  o(  Noiman  woik  arc  frequent  in  doorways, 
as  ia  ilie  churches  of  Allcsiiee  and  Wiilington  near  RcpLon, 
wbifti  a  &ne  tympanum  is  p»^rvcd  in  the  niodcin  cburch  of 
FindenL  TlKre  ia  a  Iriplc-reccsscd  doorway^  with  arcade  above, 
in  (lie  west  end  of  Sakewell  church,  and  there  is  tnolhtt  fine 
west  doorway  in  Kfeiboume  church,  a  building  principally  of  the 
Ute  Norman  period,  aith  central  and  small  weHerti  (oweis. 

At  SlMlley,  near  Woikiop,  ia  a  snuil  Noiman  chlpcl,  with 
Apse,  restored  fnjm  a  ruinous  condition;  Youlgrave  church,  a 
buOdin^  of  much  general  interest,  hai  Norman  nave  pillars  and 
K  fine  font  of  the  aame  period,  and  Nornunton  church  has  a 
peculiar  Noinua  CDibel  labie.  The  Early  English  style  is  on 
the  wbole  le:s  well  exempliGed  in  the  county,  but  Ashbourne 
church,  with  its  central  tower  and  lofty  spile,  contains  bciutitul 
deliilsof  this  period,  notably  the  lancet  windowt  in  the  Cockayiie 

.  The  parish  churches  of  Dronfield,  Haiheittge  (with  some 
Botsblc  stained  gbsi),  SandLicre  and  Tideswell  cieniplify  Ihe 
Decorated  period;  the  lost  is  a  particuliriy  (Lately  and  beiuiiliU 
buiUinx,  vith  a  lofty  and  ornate  nestein  tower  and  some  good 
ewly  brasses.  The  churches  of  Dethic,  WirUsworth  and  Chester- 
field are  typica!  of  the  Perpendicular  period;  that  of  Wirksworth 
cuntains  noteworthy  memorial  chapels,  monuments  and  brasses, 
and  that  of  Chesterfield  is  celcbia led  for  its  crooked  spire. 

icpUced  by  a  castellated  mansion  of  the  ijth  century;  of  the 
NoeiMB  Peak  Castle  near  CMiictoa  little  is  left;  of  Codnor 
Castle  in  the  Erewash  valley  there  are  juctumqut  mini  of  the 

n  England  In  Hiddon  Hall,  of  t 
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1  Bi[lboraii(h  and  Tissinglo. 

lotcd  for  the  maintenanct  ol  ai 

ing."    On  the  Thursday  befote 
is  celebrated,   and  Ihe  wells  an 


Tbe  village  of  Tissington  is  noted 

Easter  a  special  church  service  i>  eel 
beautifully  oriupiented  with  Sowers 
each.  The  ceremony  has  been  rev 
Dttbyihire  villages. 

Se*  Daviei^  Ntm  Hiibrtal  and  DairMim  fuw  tf  Dahftkin 
(Belpcr.  iRl  I ):  D.  LywiBt,  Utpia  SriUnu,  vol.  v.  (London,  1817) ; 
Maunder,  Drrtyitin  irintn-auurT  (Sakewell,  iSi^;R.Siiii»Hi. 
CitfMiiinrfFnij'KimiUiiUrBJBe^IitaHutoryip/''-^--'--  '■'■-"■ 
S.  Clcner.  Miilcry  and  CatOutr  of  lie  Csinrly  H  O 

pan  I  of  vola.  i.  and  iL  (Derby,  Itji-i8j3^!  T. .     .... 

^  Mi  *mlit<ntUt  tl  Dtrbytkin  (London,  iM)!  L.  Jewitl.  BalMi 
•■J  Stmti  i4  Ditbjikin  (London.  1867)  1  J.  C.  Coic.  Kmi  m  Uu 
Oanka  tf  Dirtyikin  {Chester,  l<7J),  and  Hrn  Ctnifriii  of 
Dtrtyikin  Anmili  (I  volt..  Lonten.  1840}:  R.  K.  Worth.  Dnty,  in 
"  Popolar  County  Historla"  (London.  iSHl:  J.  P.  Veainun. 
AhU  if iUvy  <tf  lit  Cpniy  If  Oirty  (j  volt..  London.  ilS6-ieosJ : 
Kdins  Cnuify  Huurj,  Dtrbyiliirt.  See  alio  NtUi  and  Dtrbyikm 
Ntla  nd  QMriti. 

DBBKBA>  (properly  Eitr  DsaEKAH),  a  market  town  in  the 
Hid  parliamentary  divi^n  of  Norfolk,  England,  iij  m.  N.N.E. 
fioa  London  by  tbe  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  uibao 
district  (1901)  JM5-  The  church  dI  St  Nicholas  b 
Pcipendicular  structure  with  a  beautilul  central  tewe  . 
pMlioDi  of  earlier  dale.  It  contaiia  a  monument  to  William 
Cowper,  who  came  to  live  here  In  1)96,  and  the  (^ngregational 
cbapiEl  Mauds  on  the  tile  ol  tbe  bouM  where  the  poet  spent  li ' 
last  days.  Dereham  is  an  impoitant  agiiculiuial  centre  wi' 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implenxnts,  in 
tfM^nArimf  uui  s  malting  industry. 

DERELICT  (from  LaL  dmiitifiurt,  to  fonakc),  in  la 
properly  thrown  away  or  abandoned  by  the  owner  in  such 
Biauoer  as  to  indicate  that  he  intends  to  make  do  further  claim 


rd  is  used  mote  patlicularly  with  respect  to  property 
II  sea  lite  Wbecx),  but  it  is  also  applied  in  other 
iam[Je,  land  gained  f  lom  the  sea  by  receding  of  the 
ned  iodklioH.  Land  gained  gradually  and  slowly 
>n  lielongs  10  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land,  but  in 
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e  fore 


h  education  in  Fiajice.    He  made  great  cc 

wiedge  ol  Saadia,  and  plumed  a  complete  edition 

of  Saadia's  works  In  Arabic  and  French,    A  large  part  of  this 

appeared  during  his  lifetime.    He  also  wrote  on  Eisti  sir 

lae  tl  la  gltpapiie  de  la  Paltsliiu  (Paris,  iMj).    This  was 

■iginal  contribution  to  tbe  histoiy  of  the  Jews  and  Judaism 


of  Christ. 


albybi 


bject  (e.g.  by  ScbUier).  He  also  published 
lis  son  Hartwig,  Opaiii^ef  (rsili[d'.4hiii-'f-ll'dJld  (with 
ition,iS8o);i}ui  VtriUm,  kibralqaa  iu  Uvrt  de  KaliUk 
mi'ik  (1R81).  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  same  story 
the  title  jcannii  de  CapHa  dinclaiiai  viloi  iumanae 
(iSSg):  CcmmtnlalK  it  Uaimmidi  iw  la  UiiciHok  Stdtr 
"  '  ol  (Berlin,iSS6-iSgi);  and  a  second  etlilioa  of  S.  de 
Sacy's  Slanui  de  iloriri.     He  died  nn  the  iQlb  of  July  1S95,  at 

Hiisoti,H>BTwicDcBiNBOiiic(iS44-i9oS),wasbamiaPatia 
on  the  I71h  of  June  1S44.  Me  was  educated  at  Coitingen  and 
Leipzig.  Subsequently  he  studied  Atatuc  at  the  Ccole  dea 
Langues  Orienlales.  In  iS7g  he  was  appotnted  piofessor  ol 
Arabic,  and  in  iSS<S  professor  of  Mahommcdan  Religion,  at  the 
£cok  des  Haules  £tudes  in  Paijs.  He  collaborated  with  his 
father  in  the  great  edition  of  Saadia  and  the  edition  of  Abu-'l- 
Walld,  and  also  produced  a  number  of  important  editions  ol 
other  Arabic  writers.  Among  these  are  Li  Diutfi  it  Ndbiqa 
Wafrydnl;  Ic  Lien  dt  Sibavaiki  (i  vols,,  Fsris,  iSSi-iBSg); 
ChrisUmalkit  iilmntairi  dc  I'luibt  tiulral  (in  collaboiation  with 
Spiro,  iSSj;  inded.,  1S9));  OniSma  Hh  UonnlLidk,  iin  Imir 
Syria  (1S&9);  Oudna  iba  Uiuakidk.  pt4faa  d„  Urn  d<k  HloH 
(with  trans.,  iU7)i  AI-FiblaS  (iBgs)i  Oumdia  da  ClMtn 
(1891),  a  catalogue  ol  Arabic  USS.  la  the  Escorial  (voL  i,, 
1884). 

DBRO.  LODOH,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  on  the,  boundary  of  the 
counties  Galway.  Clere  and  Tipperary.  It  is  an  ciponsion  of  the 
Shannon,  being  the  lowest  lake  on  that  river,  anil  is  23  m-  long 
and  generally  from  1  to  3  m.  broad.  It  lies  where  the  Shannon 
leaves  Ihe  central  plain  of  Ircbnd  and  flows  between  the  hills 
which  border  Ihe  [Jaio,  While  the  nonbeily  shores  of  the  lake, 
therefore,  are  flat,  Ihe  uuthfin  are  ttcep  and  picturesque, being 
backed  by  lheSlieveAughty,SlieveBernBgfa  and  Ana  Mountains. 

shore,  and  on  Iniscaltra  Island  are  a  round  lower  and  KDuios  of 
five  churches. 

Another  LouGU  Deko,  near  PettigD  in  Donegal,  though  small, 
is  famous  as  tbe  liaditlonal  scene  of  St  Patrick's  purgatory.  Id 
the  middle  ages  its  pilgrimages  bad  a  European  reputation,  and 
they  are  still  observed  annually  by  many  of  the  Irish  from  June  1 
to  August  15.  The  bo^iice,  chapels.  Ate.,  are  on  Station  Island, 
and  there  is  a  ruined  monastery  on  Sainla' Island. 

DERHAM,  VIUIAN  (i6;7-i73S).  English  divine,  was  born  at 
Sloulton,iiearWaicesler.onthDi6thaf  November  i6s;.  He  was 
educated  at  BlocUey,  in  his  lutivecounty.andat  Trinity  CoUegt. 
Oxford.  In  16S1  be  became  vicar  of  Watgrave,  in  Berkshire; 
and  in  1684  he  was  picterrcd  10  the  living  of  Upminsler,  in  Essex. 
In  i6«6  he  published  his  Arlificiai  Clocimako,  which  went 
through  several  editions.  The  best  known  of  bis  subsciiuenC 
works  are  Pbysica-Tkttiiotyt  published  in  1713;  AilrO'TkatQty, 
1714;  and  Cktiita-ThaItu,  1730.  The  first  two  of  then  books 
were  Ideological  arguments  for  the  being  snd  attributes  of  Cod, 
and  were  used  by  Palqr  anarty  •  Gcnlury  Utet.    Inijoi  Deibam 


,Google 


n>  cictud  {fHoir  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 

a  canon  of  Windsor.  He  «u  Boyle  iKIurn  ii 
laM  Kork,  catltlcd  A  Drlaui  «/  Ou  Chiadi's  Rigkl  in  UaahM 
Etlma,  app»a«d  in  1J31.  He  died  on  the  jlh  ot  April  i;]s. 
Bnid«  Ihe  norki  puWished  in  his  oim  nam,  Deriiaoi,  who 
tras  ketnly  inicrated  In  natural  hlatoiy^  contributed  a  variery 
ot  papeis  to  the  TraHsailiims  t]  Uie  Rnyat  Society,  Rviied  Ihe 
Uitcdianto  Curicij,  edited  the  couHpondcnce  ol  John  Ray  and 
Eleazat  Albin's  JVo/wo/  Hiilsry.  and  publilhfd  wmeof  the  MSS. 
of  Robed  Hooke,  the  natural  philoHphei, 

IfERLOH.  JEAN  BAFnSTB  DttOUBT,  Coutn  {i;6s-iS44), 
manlialoF  France,  waaboniat  Reims  on  the  igth  of  July  1J65. 
He  entered  the  anny  as  a  private  Kildin  in  178:,  wa>  discbaiscd 
after  live  yeats'  Mrvice,  i«-*nt*tcd  it  in  1751,  and  rose  rapidly  10 
the  rank  of  an  officer.  From  1754  to  1796  he  mu  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Lefebvie.  He  did  good  service  In  the  campaiEHS  ol 
the  revolutionary  wan  and  in  171)9  attained  the  rank  ol  general 
ol  brigade.  In  the  campaign  of  that  year  he  was  engaged  in 
Ihe  Swis  operations  under  Massina,  In  iBoo  he  Fought  under 
Moreauat  Hohenlindcn.  Asageneralofdivisionhelookparlin 
Napoleon's  campiigni  of  iSos  and  1S06,  and  rendered  ficellcnl 
service  at  Jena.  He  was  neit  engaged  under  Lefebvre  in  the 
siege  of  Daniig  and  negotiated  the  terms  ol  surrender;  after  thii 
he  rejoined  the  Geld  army  and  fought  at   Friedland   (1S07). 

officer  of  the  Lejpon  ol  Honour,  was  created  Count  d'Erlon  and 
For  the  neit  six  years  d'Erlon  was  almost 


D'ERLON— DEROULEDE 

and  in  1716  was  made 


leral.    At  the  p 
nn  Lord  H " 


Ihe  first  Ri 
thcOrliai 


be  distinguished  himself  fi 

he  was  named  commander  of  [he  i6ih 

ivi^on,  but  be  was  soon  arrested  lor  conspiring  with 

spar  ty.  to  which  he  was  sccrclly  devoted.    He  escjped. 

ver,  and  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Napoleon,  who  had  returned 

Elba.    The 


i  of  Ihe  I. 


:h  ion 


Army  of  the  North.  ,    _ 

formed  part  of  Ney'i  command  on  Ihe  ifilb  of  June,  but,  in 
consequence  ot  an  eitraordinary  lerits  ol  misunderjlmdings, 
look  pari  neither  al  Ligny  nor  at  Quatre  Bras  (see  Wateiloo 
CAXraiCN).    H*  was  not.  however,  held  10  account  by  Napoleon, 

verge  of  injustice,.it  may  be  preauincd  that  the  failure  was  not 

'  He  was  in  command  of  Ihc  right  wing  of  the  French  army 
Ibroughoul  the  great  battle  ot  the  18th  ol  June,  and  fought  in 
ihe  closing  operations  around  Paris,  At  Iheaeeond  Restoration 
d'Erion  Bed  into  Cennany,  only  reluming  id  France  after  Ihe 
ainnesiy  ot  1815.  He  was  not  restored  to  the  service  uniil  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  whose  Interests  he  had  engaged  in 
several  plots  and  inltlgues.  As  commander  of  the  ijlh  military 
division  (Nantes),  he  suppressed  the  tegHioust  agitation  in  his 
district  and  caused  the  arrest  ot  the  duchess  of  Berry  (iSji). 
His  last  active  service  k-ss  !b  Algeria,  of  whkh  country  he  was 
made  governor-general  in  1S34  at  Ihe  age  of  seventy.  He 
returned  to  France  after  two  years,  and  was  made  martial  of 
France  shortly  before  his  death  at  Paris  on  (he  sjth  ot  January 
iSd.i. 

DBRMCT  If  AC  HUIIBOUaH  (d.  1171),  Irish  king  ot  Lcinsler, 
succeeded  his  father  In  the  principality  ol  the  Hui  CInsellaigh 
(iiis)  and  eventually  in  the  Unship  of  LdnjicT.  The  eariy 
events  ol  his  lile  axe  obscure;  but  about  ss^i  we  find  him. 
engaged  in  a  feud  with  O  Ruairc,  the  lord  of  Breifne  [LcitTim  and 
Cavan).  Dermot  abducted  the  wife  ot  O  Ruairc  more  with  the 
object  of  injuring  his  rival  than  from  any  love  of  ihe  lady.  The 
injured  husband  called  to  his  aid  Roderic,  the  high  king  (aird- 
righJotConnaught,  and  in  iiMDermoI  fled  before  this  powerful 
coalition  loinvokelheaid of  England,  Obtaining  Irom  Henry  tl. 
>  licence  to  enlist  aUie*  among  Ihe  Welsh  marchers.  Demol 
Kcund  the  aid  of  the  Clarca  and  Ccraldinea.    To  RJtbaid 


Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  head  of  the  house  of  Clue, 
Dermot  gave  his  daughter  Eva  In  marriage;  and  on  his  death 
was  succeeded  by  theearl  in  Leinster.  The  historical  importance 
of  Dermot  lies  in  the  fact  thai  he  was  Ihe  means  of  introducing 
the  English  into  Ireland.  Through  his  aid  the  towns  ol  Watcr- 
tord,  Weiford  and  Dublin  had  already  become  English  coloniea 
belore  the  arrival  of  Henry  11.  in  the  island. 

See  Tkt  Sunt  cf  Dimuil  and  llu  Ecrl,  an  eU  FrnuH  Form  (by  M. 
Regan?),  ed.  with  trans,  by  G.  H.  Orpen,  Ifku:  Km  Nonare, 
EM^td  la^r  Ut  Ai^Knm  kint'.  •i>>-  a.  (H.  W.  C.  OT) 

DSHHA  (anc.  DoTnis-Zatini).  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  and  capital  ol  the  eastern  hall  of  the  Ottoman  province 
of  Bengali  or  Barca.    Stlualed  below  the  eailern  butt  of  Jcbd 

sprinns.  it  has  a  Krowinj;  population  and  trade,  the  laiier  beinj 
(e  palm  gardens,  and  in  bidet 


and  wool  brought  down  by  tho 
port  were  better  there  would  b 
is  open  from  N.W.  ■      ~ 


m  the  in« 


rpansion.  The  bay 
s.r.  ino  Diicn  inaccessible  in  winter 
spring,  and  the  steamers  of  the  JVn.tJm./fd/iajTasomelimef 
:  to  pass  without  calling.  The  population  has  recovered 
I  the  great  plague  epidemic  of  iSii  and  reached  in  former 
e  of  about  7000.  A  proportion  of  it  is  of  Moorish  slock,  af 
ilusian  origm,  which  emigrated  in  iio];  the  descendants 
:rve  a  fine  facial  type.  The  sheikhs  of  the  local  Bedouin 
s  have  houses  in  Ihe  place,  and  a  Turkish  garrison  ol  about 
nen  is  stationed  in  barracks,  Tleie  is  a  lighthouse  W.  of  the 
A  British  consular  agent  is  resident  and  the  Italians 
itiin  k  vice-consul.  The  names  Damis  and  Zarine  sr« 
ilogleally  identical  and  probably  reler  to  the  same  place.     No 

lisconlinued  lobe  of  some  importance  in  eariy  Moslem  limes 
station  on  the  Aleaandria-Kairawan  road,  and  has  served 
lore  iban  one  occt^on  as  a  base  for  Egyptian  attacks  00 
naica  and  Tripolilani.  In  iSoj  the  government  of  Ihe 
ed  Stales,  having  a  quarrel  wilh  the  dey  of  Tripoli  on  account 
racies  commilled  on  American  shipping,  landed  a  force  10 
Krale  in  the  attack  on  Derna  then  being  made  by  Sidl 
et,  an  elder  brother  of  thedey.  This  force,  commanded  by 
am  Eaion  Iq.V-),  built  a  fort,  whose  ruins  and  rusty  guns  art 
and  began  to  improve  the  harbour;  ' 


licklyco 


IS  the  [ 


:t  Otlomi 


nolpeac, 


iMar 


iw  in  communication  by  wireless  telegraphy 
etiem  Cyttnaica.    It.  is  the  only  town,  or  even  u 
:tw«n  Bengali  and  Aleiandria  {600  m.)  < 

DiROUL&DB,  PAUL  (1846-  ),  French  aulhr 
clan,  was  bom  in  Paria  on  the  lai  ol  Seplcmbei 
oiade  bis  first  appeamnce  as  a  poet  in  the  pages  ol 
"  ■oU,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Jean  Rebel,  and  i 
at  the  Thfitre  Francais  a  one.aci  diama  In  vi 
SIrtnna.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Ceii 


Alter  iBji 

lUbsequenlly 

larica.    Hit 
Rhodes  and 


lent  10  Brcstau.  bi 
ct  Chanq'  and  Boui 


eflected  hit  escape.  He  then  M 
ikl,  took  part  in  (be  laiier's  disast 
1  fought  against  the  Commune  In  f 


nt  tortilrelromihearmy.    HepuhlishediniS7ianumber 

.     riotic  poems  {Ckanli  in  solJol),  which  enjoyed  unbounded 

popularity.    This  was  followed  in  1S75  by  another  colleclfon. 

rout  Cianis  in  nldal.    In  1877  he  produced  a  drama  in 

called  L'HtlnHn,  which  derived  a  passing  success  from  the 

patriotic  IcTTOur  of  its  sentiments.    For  the  cihibition  of  iB78he 

a  hymn,  VIccIa  PraiKc.  which  was  set  10  musicby  Gounod, 

lo  hia  drama  in  verse.  La  MoHbilt,  which  had  been  accepted 

by  the  ThUIre  Franjaij,  was  forbidden  by  the  censor  on  religious 

ids.    In  1881  M.Dtioulede  founded  the /.ifucifFi^/rii'ltf, 

the  object  ol  furthering  France's  "revanche"  against 

■any.     Hewasoncof  IhefifsladvocitesolaFranco-RassisB 

«,  asd  at  early  at  iSSj  undertook  a  jourmy  (o  Russia  for 
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the  luctfacranctor  that abiect.    Oaiberhro(CnMnJB«uliiniCT, 

M.  D^muIMi  11  tempted  to  uw  the  Zifne  ifci  ^jfru»i.  hiihuto  ■ 
aon-poliiiulorf(niziiion,UiauiithitouK,buiwudcurtcd  by 
&  frcat  put  of  the  IcnEge  jind  Ewud  to  rnlgji  bis  prokJeiuj 


NivfltbelcB  he  vied  Ihe  leclion  th, 

t  remained  laithful  U)  him 

Willi  sucli  e&ecl  Hut  Ibe  govermnen 

found  it  nxesuly  in  ■&»« 

*yM.!iewi.dKiedUiihr 

dumber  a  membei  fgi  AugDultme. 

lUwueipclledlromthe 

dumber  in  1&9D  tor  his  diiofdeiiy  1 

Iciruplioot  during  debate. 

He  did  not  tland  u  the  ctKlIaiu  a[ 

1«9J,  but  wu  re-elected  in 

is  violence  as  a  Dalionalist 

ud  ioIi-Dreyluiird.    After  the  lun 

tral  of  President  Fame,  on 

Kagtt  to  kid  bis  (roopt  upon  ihe  tiyiic.  For  this  be  mu 
■rresled.  but  an  being  tried  (01 1 reason  wasacquiiied  (May  jO- 
On  (he  iiihol  August  he  was  again  arrested  and  >Kused,ioeeiher 
•ilh  AndrCBufict.JuicsCuirin  and  olhen,  of  conifiiracy  against 
the  TcpubLiCp  After  a  long  trial  before  the  high  court,  he  was 
■cDienced,  on  the  41b  of  Jaiuiry  1900,  to  ten  yean'  bsnishnent 
liam  France,  and  letiieil  to  5«n  Sebastian.  In  1901.  be  was 
agaia  biought  prnninently  before  the  public  by  a  quarrel  with 


II  aUics 
a  duel  w]l 


suited  ii 


ierland. 


w  of  uuielly  enabled  bi 


Besdes  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  LiSerfil. 
in  Ibe  Tliidirt  it  lampagne  (iSSo);  Dc  fUuralha  laiimali 
(jBS)l;  UmiUur  It  UkUih  tl  Its  hah  ipulturt  (1884);  Ll 
Frtmin  poioiia  ii  Ftanct;  La  Tout  e Aiaagnt  (1S86):  U 
Lart  it  h  lisnt  its  talriolis  {lUi).  A./'umi  mililairti  (iSES); 
BisUiri  i'amout  (1890):  a  pamphlet  entitled  Dfiarmcmtni/ 
(,t-li);  donti  dt,  fayinn  [1804}^  foiiitj  Miliiai'ts  I1896}  and 
Uiisae  du  CuculiH,  draat  tn  Krs  (1895)1  l"  •"•"I  ^t  Hmht. 
Ci*1  ailts  at  preit  (1897);  U  flia  hdU  ftU  in  mtxdt,  cai'i 
iialctat  m  ttrt  Uiris  [1S98). 

DCJtRtCRi  >  lort  ol  crane  [f-t.li  'he  nime  i;  derived  from 
lh»l  of  a  timous early  ijlhrentury  Tyburn  hAngman,  ind  «i» 
originilly  applied  11  a  lynonym. 

DBHRIHO-DO.  valour,  chivalrous  conduct,  ^r  "desperate 
is  delined  by  S'   "'  " 


nlival  tc 


bstantive  durryai  01 


by  Scotl.  through  whom  it 


"  the  phrase  durrvng  da  thu 
is  used  by  Chaucer  in  Tieyla: 
iciri  0/  rroy,    SpemcT  in  th 


ie  Into  vogne  vilh  writi 


uirj  in  1636  vat  entrusted  by  Ihe  merchanls  of  Flushing  Kith 
the  commami  of  a  cfuisei  against  the  French  pirates.  In  1640  he 
entered  ibo  service  ol  tbe  Stita.  and,  being  appointed  rear- 


Cape  St  Vincent,  0 

iSS 

gyear  he lelt  these 

rvice  of  the 

Suies,  and.  until  the  outbreak  ol 

wai  with  England  in  its',  held 

tflniinand  of  a  merchant  vessel. 

In  .6ji  a  tqujdro 

«e»el*  m%  despitihed  against 

he  Englith,  under  Ih 

e  command 

admiral  in 

Ibis  e-pedilion,  s(«nded  him  w 

h  great  skill  and  br 

very  fn  the 

three baltles  which  «refou(hl 

«th  the  English,    H 

oiidlsUlioned  in  Ihe  Mediterra 

nein,  where  be  capl 

ted  several 

Tnrkoh  vessels.     In  i6jo  be  re. 

to  join  the 

hteg  of  De»mark  in  his  wu  with  the  Swedes.     As 

reimrd  of 

bii  services,  the  Icing  of  Dinmi 

rk  ennobled  him  an 

d  gave  him 

■  pension.     In  i«i  he  ground 

g  to  Tunis, 

released  forty  ChrJstian  slaves,  rr 

■dea  treaty  with  the  Tunisians, 

and  reduced  the  Algerine  cors 

Fram  his 

to  take  coaimud  of  ft  larfu  deet  which  hid  been  oriuiied 
■gaiosl  England,  ind  in  May  of  the  following  year,  after  a  long 
canlestoatbeNorlhForelaod,h(CorDpelled  the  English  to  lake 
refuge  ia  tbe  Thames.  On  Ibe  ;th  of  June  1^71  he  fought  a 
drawn  battle  with  Ihe  combined  Oetts  of  England  and  France,  in 
Soulhwold  or  Sole  Bay.  and  after  the  hght  he  convoyed  safely 
home  a  fleet  of  merchantmen.  His  valour  was  displayed  to  equal 
advantage  in  several  engagements  with  the  French  and  English 
inthelolloningyeir.  Inibj&hemsdeipalchedtaiheasGisUnn 
of  Spain  against  France  in  the  Ktedilerrancan.  and,  receiving 
a  mortal  Kound  in  the  battle  on  tbe  11st  ol  April  oB  Messina, 
died  on  the  iQth  at  Syracuse.  A  patent  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
investing  him  with  the  dignity  of  duke,  did  not  reach  the  Seel  till 
after  his  death.  His  body  was  carried  le  Amslerdam,  where  a 
magnificent  monument  to  his  memory  wis  erected  by  command 
of  tbe  slatcs-generaL 

See  Lift  of  De  Ruyter  by  Brandt  fAmsIerdam.  1687),  and  by 
Klopp  (Md  ed,  Hanover,  1(58). 


actly  a 


speciScally  a  /aqir.  With  imporlant 
aincrcncBs,  ine  aeivisn  iraternities  may  be  compared  to  the 
regular  religious  orders  of  Roman  Christendom,  while  the  Ulema 
(fl.p.)  are,  also  with  important  differences,  like  the  secular  clergy. 
The  origin  and  history  of  Ihe  mystical  life  in  Isbm.  which  led  10 
the  growth  ol  the  Older  of  dervishc*,  are  treated  under  ^Orrisu. 
II  remains  to  treat  here  more  particularly  o(  (i)  Ibe  dervish 
fcaternilies,  and  ^l^  the  $an  hierarchy. 

I.  Th  Drrriii  Fro/criii'iiei.— In  lla  earlier  Ilmei,  Ihe  relation 
belH'cen  devotees  was  that  of  master  and  pupil.  Those  inclined 
to  the  spiritual  tile  gathered  round  a  revered  sbeikb  (aurikid, 
"guide,"  usicdk,  fir,  "  teacher"),  lived  with  him,  shared  his 
religious  practlcea  and  were  instructed  by  him.  In  time  of 
waragLiinst  Ihc^unbelievcrs.  they  might  accompany  him  lo  Ihe 
threatened  fron'tier.  and  flgbl  under  his  eye.  Thus  rmrlbil, 
"  one  who  pickets  his  horse  on  a  hostile  frontier,"  boa  become 
the  marabfful  (f.r.)  or  dervish  of  French  Algeria;  and  riftof,  *'  a 

also,  mighl  be  for  a  time  only,  Tbe  pupil  might  nl  any  lime 
return  to  the  world,  when  his  religious  education  and  training 
were  complete.  On  the  death  of  Ihe  master  Ihe  memory  of  fail 
life  and  sayings  might  go  down  from  generation  to  genentlon. 
and  men  might  Iwasi  themselves  as  pupils  of  his  pupils.  Con- 
tinuous caiporations  to  perpetuate  his  name  were  slow  in  forming. 
Chaiali  himself,  though  be  founded,  Uughl  and  ruled  a  Sflfl 
cloister  (iWnjaS)  at  Tus,  left  no  order  behind  him.  Bui  "Adl 
al.Haklilil,  who  founded  a  cloisler  at  Mosul  and  died  about  i]6j. 
was  long  reverenced  by  the  'Adawiie  Fraternity,  and  in  1166 
died  '.4bd  al-QIdit  al-Jillnl,  from  whom  the  Qgdirile  order 
descends,  one  of  the  grenleat  and  most  infhiential  to  this  day. 
The  troublous  Irmesof  the  break  up  of  thcSeljuk  rule  may  have 

empire.    Many  enisling  fralemiliefl,  it  is  trvt,  trace  their  origin 

early  pious  Moslems  as  good  §afTs;  collections  of  ^QfT  biDgraphy 
begin  with  the  ten  to  whom  Mahomet  promised  Paradise.  So, 
toe,  the  nltlmale  origin  ol  fialemilies  is  assigned  Id  either  AU 
or  Abu  Bekr.  and  in  Egypt  all  are  under  Ihe  rule  of  1  direct 
descendant  of  the  latter. 

To  give  a  complete  list  of  these  fralemlttes  Is  qirite  tinpoisible. 
Commonly,  ihlrly-two  ire  reckoned,  but  many  have  vaniihed 
or  have  been  suppmsed,  and  there  are  sub-orders  innumerable. 
Each  has Ji "  rule  "datirgback  to  its  founder,  and  a  ritual  whlcV 
tbe  memlieH  perform  when  they  meet  together  in  their  convent 
dMngik.iiitift.loliyej.  This  may  consist  timptyin  thetepell- 
lion  of  sacred  phrases,  or  it  may  he  an  elaborate  perfontunee, 
such  as  the  whirlings  of  the  dancing  dervishes,  the  Mcvlavitn, 
an  order  founded  by  JeUl  tid-Dln  al-ROltil.  tlw  lutbcic  Of  the 
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gRsi  Peniati  nyiticd  pwn,  ibe  Utinrtl,  ind  4lwiyi  ruled  by 
oneathiidncmilanls.  jTlllud-Dlnvuan  idvannd pmlhciu, 
and  »  are  Ihc  McvlcviiM.  bul  thai  letms  only  la  earn  them  the 
diilikc  of  Ihc  Ukma.  and  no)  la  aHctl  their  sunding  in  lilan. 
They  are  Ihc  mosl  broad-minded  and  tolerant  ot  all.  There  are 
aha  ihc  perlormanccs  o(  the  RilJ'iiei  or  ■'  howting  dervishes." 


I  devour  terpenl!,  Thty  profi 
miratuloui  healing  powen,  and  the  head  of  the  Sa'ditct,  a  sub- 
order, used,  in  Cairo,  lo  ride  over  the  bodies  oi  his  derviihn 
iciiKoui  huning  Ihem,  the  lo-called  DOich  (iaua),  Thae 
dilTcicnl  abilities  arc  Itiiclly  regulated.  Thus,  one  suborder 
may  cal  glass  and  anolhcr  may  cat  only  serpents.  Another 
division  ii  made  by  Ihrir  allitudc  to  the  lavr  ot  Islam.  W  hen  a 
dervish  is  in  a  stale  of  etsiasy  (mtjiliii^,  he  ii  supposed  to  be 

can  do  practically  anylhing.  11  their  soiib  will  be  supposed  lo  be 
out  ol  (heir  bodies  and  in  Ihe  heavenly  regions.  They  may  not 
only  commit  Ihc  vilell  of  aclton).  but  ncglcil  in  general  the 
ceremonial  and  ritual  lair.  Thii  goo  (o  far  Ihal  in  Persia  and 
Turkey  dervish  otden  are  classified  as  M-iAar',  '■  with  law,"  and 
*l-j*oi',  •■  without  law.'"  The  laiitr  are  really  aniinomians,  and 
the  best  eiunpleol  Ihem  isihe  Bakhiashite  order,  widely  spread 
and  induential  in  Turkey  and  Albania  and  connected  by  legend 
Kith  iheoriginol  Ihe  Janiiuries,  The  Qalandariie  order  is  known 
lo  all  ln>m  ihc  "  Calenders  "  of  the  riouiURd  and  One  NigMi. 
They  separated  from  Ihe  Bakhlashiies  and  are  under  obligilion 
ol  perpetual  iravelUne  The  Senussi  (Senusiia)  were  Ihe  last 
order  la  appear,  and  are  distinguished  tram  the  others  by  a 
severely  puKtanic  and  relorming  altitude  and  strict  onhodoiy, 
wiihoui  inyadmiiiurtof  mystical  slackness  in  laiihor  conduct. 
Eaeh  order  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  garb.     Candidates  tor 

Firsi  came*  Ihc  ■oM,  or  initial  covenant,  in  which  the  neophyte 
or  mmU,  "  Kcker."  repents  ol  his  past  sins  and  takes  Ihc  sheikh 
of  Ihe  order  he  enters  as  hit  guide  (murr/ri^  for  the  Future. 
He  ihcn  enters  upon  a  course  of  instnitlion  and  discipline,  called 
a  "  path  "  tlarl^a).  on  which  he  advances  through  diverse 
" stations "  (mnjomdl)  or  "passes"  I'a^irl/)  ol  Ihc  spiritual  life. 
There  is  a  striking  resemblance  here  to  the  gnostic  system,  with 
its  seven  Archon-guarded  gales.  On  another  side,  it  is  plain  that 
the  sheikh,  along  with  ordinary  initruciion  ol  ihe  novice,  also 
bypnoiitnbim  and  causes  him  lo  see  a  leriet  of  visions,  mariung 
his  penetration  ol  the  divine  mystery.  The  part  that  hypnosis 
and  autohypDosis.  conscious  and  unconscious,  has  played  here 
canDOl  easily  be  overestimated.  The  Mevlevites  seem  to  have 
the  moti  Kvcre  novidaic.  Their  aspirant  has  ig  laboui  as  a  lay 
SI  rank  foi  jooi  days — calir 


iackal  "- 


a  On  this  side, 


he  must  begin  agajn  Iroi 

But  besides  these  full  members  there  is  an  enormous  number 
ot  lay  adherents,  like  the  icrtiaries  ol  Ibc  Franciscans.  Thus, 
nearly  every  religious  man  ol  the  Turkish  Moslem  world  is  a  by 
member  ol  one  order  or  another,  under  the  duly  ol  saying  certain 
prayers  daily.  Certain  trades,  too,  affect  certain  orden.  Most 
ol  the  Egyptian  Qldirii 
lesti  val  days,  carry  as  bar 

the  orders  bear  a  aliikini  resemlilance  to  lodges  ol  Freemason* 
and  other  friendly  wciclies,  and  points  of  direct  contact  have 
even  been  alleged  betveen  the  nun  puitbeisiic  and  intinomian 
orders,  such  as  the  BikhUshtle,  tiid  European  Freemasonry, 
On  anolher  side,  just  as  the  diikri  ot  the  early  ascetic  myslici 
suggest  coDiptrison  with  Ibe  (lua-mectings  ol  ibe  early 
Methodists,  to  theic  otden  are  Ihc  BeaieM  approach  in  Islam 
to  Ihe  diBettnt  churches  ot  Protestant  Christendom.  They  art 
the  only  ecclesiastical  organiialion  Ihal  Islam  ha*  ever  known, 
but  it  ii  a  multiform  organiiation,  uaclaiti5ed  internally  or 
eilemally.  They  difler  thus  from  the  Roman  monastic  ordcn. 
in  thai  Ibcy  are  independent  and  Kll-developine,  each  going  lis 
D*n  way  in  faith  and  praclia,  limited  only  by  the  universal 
coMciencc  Ujmi'.  "agreement":  ■«  ManouHEDUi  J^w)  ol 
Islam.     Strange  doctrines  and  moral  delects  may  develop,  but 


treedom  la  aaved.  and  the  wbole  people  of  litim  ciD  be  withrf 

and  aHected. 

1.  5aiit(i  and  file  ^iI^Hiavnl^.—ThM  an  elaborate  doctrf  DC 
ot  wonder-working  saints  should  have  grown  up  in  Islam  may.  U 
first  sight,  appear  an  extreme  paradox.  Il  can,  however,  be 
conditioned  and  ciplained.  First,  Mahomet  lefi  undoubted 
loop-holes  for  a  minor  Inspiration,  legitimate  and  illegiAnatC- 
Secondly.  Ihe  SOtls,  under  various  foreign  influences,  develi^ied 
these  to  Ihc  fullest.  Thiidly,  just  aa  the  Christian  church  ha* 
absorbed  much  ot  Ibc  mylhology  of  the  supposed  eiicmiinatcd 
faeathen  retigians  into  its  cult  ol  local  stints,  so  Islam,  to  ail 
even  higher  degree,  has  been  oveilsid  and  almost  buried  by 
the  superstitions  of  the  pe<^tet  10  which  it  has  gone.  Their 
religious  and  legal  customs  have  completely  overcome  the  direct 
commands,  ol  the  Konn,  the  traditions  from  Mahomet  and 
eveo  the  "Agreemenl  "  ot  Ihc  rest  at  the  Moslem  world  (sec 

by  Mahomet  himself  when  he  accepted  Ihc  Meccan  pilgrimage  and 
Ihe  Black  Stone.  The  worship  of  saints,  Ihcielore.  has  appealed 
everywhere  in  Islam,  wiih  an  absolute  belief  in  Ibeir  miradei 
and  in  the  value  ol  tbeir  intercession.  Uving  ot  dead. 

Further,  thcie  appeared  very  early  in  Islam  a  belief  that  there 
•raa  always  in  etislence  some  individual  in  direct  intercourse 
with  Cod  and  having  the  tight  and  duty  of  teaching  and  ruling 
■II  maidund.  This  individual  might  be  visible  or  invisibles 
his  right  to  rule  continued.  This  is  the  basis  ol  the  Isml'lliie 
and  ShI'ite  positions  .(see  MuioiuiLDAN  RcuctOK  and 
M«uoiiii£oui  iNsniunoNs),  The  falls  applied  this  idea  of 
divine  right  to  Ihc  doctrine  oi  saints,  and  developed  it  into  the 
$all  hierarchy.  This  is  a  single,  great,  invisible  organiialion. 
forming  a  saintly  board  ol  administration,  by  which  ihc  invisible 
govemmenl  of  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  carried  on.  Its  bead 
is  called  the  Qulb  (Aais}i  he  is  presumably  the  greatest  uini 
of  Ihe  time,  is  chusen  by  God  for  the  oKce  and  given  greater 
miraculous  powers  and  rights  of  intctcetiion  than  any  oiho  saini 
enjoys.  He  wanden  through  Ihe  world,  often  invisible  and 
'■'■■'  hii  office.     Under 


I  powers,  according  to  their  sanctity 

ippUed  10  a  saini  because  of  Kor, 

i;  there  is  no  tear  upon  ihem,  m 

vmlt  means  "  one  who  is  near  ,"  frien 


lyotihi 
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English  riven,  (i)  The  Vorkshiie  Dcrwent  collects  the  greater 
part  of  Ibc  dninage  of  the  Notib  Yorkshire  moon,  rising  In  their 
eastern  part.  A  loulhem  bead-stream,  however,  rises  in  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds  neat  Filey,  Utile  more  than  a  mile  from  Ibe 
North  Sea,  fiom  which  It  ii  separated  by  a  moniEic  deposit,  and 
thus  Hows  in  an  Inland  direction.  The  early  course  of  the  Derwenl 
lies  thivugh  aflat  open  valley  belweenihe  North  Yorkshire  (Opora 
and  the  Yoiksbirt  Wulds.  Ihe  upper  part  ol  which  is  known  ai 
the  Ca/n.  when  the  river  tdlow*  an  artificial  drainage  cut.  It 
iribuiaiiet  tioiD  the  noon,  Iben  brcicbe*  ih« 
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DERWENTWATER 


In  faiUi  bdoir  HalCDB  in  ■  nurcnr  pIctoiMque  vallay,  wid 
debouchci  upon  Ihe  cenlral  pUin  of  Yubihin,  lu  diROiHi, 
hiiliEnii  vest  dJy  uid  loul  h-waueily  (ibeh  tb«  Curs,  naw  becomct 
WBMhaiy.  and  il  Bohi  nmgbiy  puiUd  10  the  Ouk,  xhicb  il 
)oiBi  imr  Bunby-onliie-Muiii,  in  the  level  diurict  betwHO 
Sdbjr  and  the  bead  of  ibe  Humber  cituaiy,  alur  ■  coune, 
culudiiig  niinot  einuotiiies,  oi  ibouc  70  m.  Aj  >  iribmiiy  of 
llu  Ouic  it  il  included  ia  tbc  Uumbcr  buiiL.  It  a  tid&l  up  to 
Saltaa-upoo-Dswenl.  ij  01.  Inim  llie  junction  witb  ifae  Oum, 
vd  it  locked  up  to  MaltoD,  but  the  uvisaiioo  i>  Utile  uwd.  A 
cuul  ktfdi  eait  from  the  tidil  niti  to  tbc  uuJl  mulwl  Iohd  of 
PoclLlinstaiL 

(1)  TIh  Derbyihin  Denrenl  riia  tn  BleikloH  Hill  Donh  of 
ibc  Pesk  utd  invenei  a  lumw  ibtc,  which,  with  lbo«  ol  inch 
(libout;  unuDiu  the  Not,  vateting  Hope  ViUey ,  ud  the  Wye, 
it  lamoui  loi  iti  beauly  (>«  Deutshue).  Tbe  Derwent  Sowi 
■Hall  put  Cbiliironb,  Miilodc  and  Btlper  and  then,  puiing 
Derby,  deiouchci  upon  a  low  plain,  and  tunu  uutb-uatnrd, 
■ith  an  cilniDcly  linuau)  cmite,  to  join  tbe  Trent  oear  Sivley. 
lu  lentil  is  about  60  m.  Il  falli  in  ell  lome  1700  It.  (Iran 
Uailock  K»  II.),  and  DO  pan  il  navi^blc,  laTc  cenain  tnclKi  >l 
Malkxk  aod  ebKwbert  loi  pleuure  boati. 

Ijl  Tbe  Cumberland  Dtrwent  rim  bdow  Great  End  in  the 
Like  District,  diaining  SpinJtling  and  Sty  Head  tarns,  and  fiovs 
tbnnch  Bmnwdaic,  receiving  a  coniidcrable  tribuury  from 
Luif  Slnlli.     It  then  drains  the  lakes  <tl  Den-entwaler  and 
Baiaeatbwaite,  aitei  whicb  its  coune,  hitherto  N.  aad  N.M.W., 
tuns  W.  and  W.  by  S.  past  Cockeimeuth  to  tbe  Irish  Sea 
ai  WoikingiDn.     Tbe  length  is  about  n  m.,  and  the  lall  abODi 
»B  II.  (don  Derwentnatei  2u  II):  >b*  waters  are  usually 
besallfully  dear,  and  tbe  river  is  not  navigable.    At  a  (omer 
pniod  ihii  iticam  must  have  lormed  one  luge  lake  covering  tbe 
■IhIc  area  which  includes  Derwcnlwaler  and  fiisaentbwaite; 
between  wUch  ■  flat  alluvial  plain  it  foimed  ol  the  deposits  of 
the  river  Greta,  which  now  jolot  the  Dcrneni  from  the  east 
tausedialcly  below  Derwenlwatei,  and  the  Newlinds  fleck, 
wbkb  euen  Basicnthwaite.    In  lime  ol  bigh  Hood  this  pbin  is 
said  to  have  been  submerged,  and  Ibe  two  lakei  thus  reunited. 
(4)  A  river  Derwent  rises  in  the  Fenninct  near  tbc  borders  of 
M«tt  bumbciland  and  Durham,  and,  forming  a  large  part  oC  the 
houoiUfy  between  these  counries,  takes  a  noilh-castcriy  coi 
((  JO  m.  to  the  Tyne,  whicb  it  joins  j  m,  above  Newcastle. 
OKBWEVTWATBB,  EARL  OF,  an  English  title  borne  by 
borily  ol  RaddyRe,  or  Kadclide,  from  i6S«  to  >;'«  w>>en 
jrd  carl  was  attainted  and  beheaded,    and  ditmed  by 
dncendanlt,  adherents  ol  the  exiled  house  o(  Stewart ,  Irom  I 
dat(  DDtil  tbe  death  ol  the  last  male  heir  in  1S14-    Sir  Fra, 
KaddyOe,  3rd  baronet  (1615-165;!,  was  the  lineal  d<tcendan 
Sir  Nicholas  Radclyile,  who  acquired  the  eitenstve  Derwi 
watet  ettaies  in  1417  thnugb  bis  nuriagc  with  the  hcircs 
John  dc  Detweniwater,  and  of  Sir  Francrt  Radclyile,  who 
Dade  >  batcnei  In  tfiio.     In  i6S3  Sir  Francis  was  crei 
ViiaBitl  Radclyfle  and  earl  of  Detweniwater  by  James 
and  dying  in  1697  was  succeeded  la  ind  eari  by  hi>  el 
n  Edward  (1615-1705),  who  bad  married  Udy  Maiy  Tudot 
(d.  ifrd),  a  natural  daughter  ol  Chailei  11.     The  snd  earl  died 
ia  170S.  and  was  succeeded  by  bit  eldest  son  James  (1689-1716' 
who  was  bom  in  London  on  the  18th  ol  June  16S9,  and  we 
broaftht  up  at  the  court  of  the  Siewartt  in  France  as  companic 
10  FriDcc  James  Edward,  the  old  Fretender.     In  1710  he  earn 
(0  reride  on  his  English  ettatet,  and  In  July  1711  was  married  1 
Anna  Maria  (d.  171]).  dauiAler  d[  Sir  John  Webb,  baronet,  1 
Odsiock,  Wiltshire,    Joiniog  wilboul   any  hesitation  in  tl: 
S(«wart  risngof  1715,  Derwenlwitcr  escaped  arrest  owing  to  It 
devotion  ol  his  tenantiy,  and  in  Oclobet,  with  about  scvent. 
(oUowRi,  he  joined  Thomas  FmsIcc  at  Gi«cn-rig.     Like  Fonler 
the  earl  was  lacking  in  military  eiperience,  and  when  the  rebeil 
capiiHlaird  at  Frcston  be  wai  conveyed  to  London  and  Im- 
peadied.     Fleading  guilty  at  hit  trial  be  was  attainted  and 
coBdenned  to  death.  .Gteal  elFont  were  made  10  obtain  i 

and  OCTwcniwaier  wm  beheaded  .on  Tnwei  Hill  n  the  >4th 
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of  Fdmiaty  1716,  dedaifng  OD  the  tcaff^d  hi 
Hoata  Catholic  religion  and  to  KJng  James  III.    The  eari  was 
vety  popular  among  his  tenantry  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
his  residence,  Dilston  Hall,     His  gallant  bearing  and  his  tsd 
;  have  been  celebrated  in  song  and  sloty,  and  the  aurora 
ealit,  which  shone  with  eiceptjonal  brightnesi  on  the  night  ol 
eiecution,  is  known  locally  as  "  Lord  Derwent  water's  lights." 
kit  an  only  son  John,  who,  in  spite  of  his  lather'i  attainder, 
umed  the  title  ol  earl  of  Deewentwater,  and  who  died  un- 
married in  1731;  and  a  daughter  Alice  Mary  (d.  1760},  who 
731  Robert  James,  Sth  Baron  Felie  (i7ij-i74»)- 
death  of  John  Radclyile  In  1731  Us  uncle  Charles 


-1746),  t 


Charles  Raddyffe  ha 

shared  the 

(ate  of  his  bnnher,  the  3rd  ea 

II,  at  Fieslon 

nNov 

mbcr  .715, 

and  had  been  condemned  to 

Jealh  lor  high 

but,  more 

fonunaiethanJames.be  had 

ucceededine« 

■ping 

and  had  joined  the  Stewart 

on  the  Conti 

n  17H  he 

married  Charlotte  Maria  (d. 

7ss),inherow 

n'right 

countess  of 

Newburgh,  and  after  spendint  some  time 

n  Ro 

ne,  be  was 

captured  by  an  Enghih  ship  in 

whili 

proceeding 

to  join  Charles  Edward,  th' 

Condemned  to  dealh  under  hit  former  senlenc 

■ehew 

{171J-I7B6),  ' 


ri746.    KIse: 


.n,Jan 


:t?t:" 


claimed  the  title  of  el 

h  in  1755  became  3rd  earl  of  Newburgh.  Hit  only  son 
successor,  Anibony  Jamet  {17J7-1S14),  died  wilboul  iuue 
I14.  when  the  title  becane  eiiinct  dt  /mU  at  well  ti  di 
tlany  of  Ibc  forfeited  estates  in  Northumberland  and 
ibMland  had  been  settled  upon  Greenwich  Hoqatal,  and  in 
I  a  turn  of  £30,000  had  been  raised  upon  them  lor  the  benefit 

RaddyHe  family  It  Lord  Pelre,  and  in  1S74  the  bodies  of  the 
'  -St  threeearlsofDerwenlwaterwerereburiedin  the  family  vault 
the  Pelres  at  Thomdon,  Essei. 

In  iS6s  a  woman  appealed  in  Northumberland  who  cblined 
I  be  a  grand .dsughier  of  the  4th  earl  and,  as  there  were 
no  male  heirs,  to  be  countess  ol  Derwcntwalcr  and  owner  of  the 
1731  but  had 

minled  and  leliled  in  Germany.     Her  tlory  aroused  tome 
lo  eject  her  by  force  from  Diltion 


Ha!!. 


eeR.P; 


(Euter. 


men,  HiiUryerAtLaU  StMlitn  (London.  1717}!  W.  S. 
](«■  Hsa.  Of  iUcmniTi  tfJamci  RMiffi.  rail  >/  DnTcrml- 
Hn„,  iS48-iBso)l  C.  E.  C(<^ynt),  Cmflrit  Pierawf 
I M) :  and  Diilitnuty^Halumt  fiigfroplty,  vol.  ilviL 


,1996). 


ot  Ciunberla~nd,'England,  In  the 

northern  part  ofthecelebnted  Lake  District  (f.I.  (or  the  physical 
relalioniol  the  lake  with  the  district  at  large).  ,It  it  of  irregular 
hgure,  approaching  10  an  oval,  about  j  m.  in  length  and  from 
)m.  toil  m.  in  breadth.  'Thegrealcsl  dcpthis7olt.  The  lake 
is  icen  at  one  view,  within  an  amphitheatre  ol  mountaint  ol 
varied  outline,  overlooked  by  olhcrt  of  greater  height.  Several 
ol  the  letter  elevatiom  near  the  lake  are  eiqwclaliy  famous  is 
view-points,  such  as  Catlle  Head,  Walla  Crag,  Ladder  Brow  and 
Cat  Bella.  The  shores  are  wdl  wooded,  and  the  lake  is  studded 
with  several  Islands,  cA  which  Lord's  Iiland,  Derwent  Isle  and 
St  Herbert's  are  the  principal.  Lord's  Island  was  the  residence 
of  ibeearltofDerwentwater.  St  Herbert's  Iriereceivet  its  name 
fiom  having  been  the  abode  of  a  holy  man  of  that  name  mentioned 
by  Bedc  as  conlenipatary  with  St  Cuihbert  of  FanM  Island  in  the 
7lh  century.  DeiWnt  Isle,  about  six  teres  In  eitenl,  containa 
a  handsome  residence  surrounded  by  lawns,  gardens  and  timber 
ol  large  growth.  The  lamous  Falls  ol  Lodore,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  lake,  consist  of  a  series  ol  cascades  in  tbe  small  Walendlith 
Beck,  which  niihes  over  an  enormous  pile  of  protruding  crags 
(torn  a  height  of  nearly  too  (1.     The  "  Floating  Island  "  appean 

ol  the  beck.     Thit  tlngnlar  phenomenon  it  tuppoted  to  oi 
appearance  to  an  accumulation  ot  (as.  IQnned  by  '      ' 


gs.  IQnned  by  the  decay  ol 
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vegetable  nutter,  detuUns  iiul  nin'ng  to  [be  surface  Ibe  muted 
wecdi  wbich  cover  the  Bwrol  the  lake  at  tfabpoinl.    Hie  river 

nonb,  draining  it  through  Buaemhwaite  lake,  to  tfae  Irish  Set. 
To  the  northusl  of  the  lake  liei  the  town  of  Keiwick. 

DES  ADR£TS,  FRANCOIS  DE  BBAnKOHT.  Buoh  (c.  i^ii- 
1587),  French  ProtcsIaiH  leHler,  was  bora  in  151J  or  1513  at 
the  cblteau  of  La  Frelle  (li^re).     During  the  reign  ol  Heniy  IL  ol 


'auphinf ,  Provence  and  Languedoc. 
in  15DJ,  nowever,  ne  joinca  the  Huguenoli,  not  Frotn  rtligiou; 
conviction  but  probably  from  motives  ot  ambition  and  peiwnal 
dislikeolthe  house  of  Guile.  Hiscsmpaign  against  Ihe  Catholics 
in  is6i  was  emineally  succeuful.  In  June  of  that  year  Des 
Adrels  was  master  ol  the  gicaler  part  of  Daupbini.  But  his 
brilliant  military  qualities  were  marred  by  bis  revolting  atrocilies- 
The  cepiitals  he  eucled  f mm  the  Citholici  after  their  maHOats 
of  the  Huguenot)  11  Onnge  have  left  a  dark  suln  upon  hit  naoe. 
The  gatrisont  that  resitted  him  were  butchered  nih  every  dr- 
cumttance  ol  brutality,  and  at  Montbrison.  in  Forer,  he  (ortfd 
eighteen  prisoners  10  precipitate  themidva  (fom  the  top  of  the 
keep.     Having  alienated  the  aSections  of  the .  Huguenots   by 

Catholics,  and  declared  hiniKlf  openly  In  favour  of  conrilialion. 
On  the  10th  ol  January  tj6j  he  was  aimttd  on  suspicion  by 
some  HugucDDt  oflicers  atul  confitud  in  the  dladel  of  Nlmcs. 
He  was  liberated  at  the  edict  of  Amboiie  in  the  following  March, 
and,  distniited  alike  by  Uuguenott  and  CatbolicB,  retired  to  the 
chlteau  ol  La  Frette,  where  be  died,  1  Catbobc,  on  the  ind  ol 
February  ISS7. 

AdrtU  (lft7ei;  andrnemain' and  hiuorin  al  tKe  lime.  See  alio 
GuvAIIinl,  Viiili  fraaioiiili  Bmnmr^l  (16}S):  I  iVatl-C.  hXirtia. 

and  EmileHue.  La  Fiance  pmUllanu  (Iilded.,  lS77Kq.J. 
DESAIZ     DB     VEYGOUX.     LOUIS     CHARLES     AHTOIHB 

(i;6S-iSoo),  French  general,  was  bom  ol  a  noble  though  im- 
poveiished  family.  He  teceived  a  miliuiy  eduulion  at  the 
school  founded  by  Marshal  d'Effiat,  and  entered  the  French 
royal  irmy.  During  the  fijst  six  years  of  his  service  the  young 
officer  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  duty  and  the  study  ol  his 
profusion,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  threw  himsell 
whole-heartedly  into  Ihe  cause  of  liberty.  Inspiteof  the  pressure 
put  upon  him  by  his  relatives,  he  refused  to  "emigrate,"  and 
in  i7gi  is  [ound  serving  on  Droglic'sstiff.  The  disgrace  of  thi^ 
general  nearly  tut  young  Dnaii  his  life,  but  he  escaped  the 

himself  the  fsvour  of  the  Republican  government.  Like  many 
othFrmembcrsof  theold  rulingdasseswho  had  accepted  the  new 
ordi-r  of  things,  the  instinct  of  command.  Joined  to  native  ability, 
brought  Detail  rapidly  to  high  potts.  By  ^^^  be  had  atuincd 
the  tank  ol  general  of  division.  In  the  campaignal  1795  he 
commanded  Jourdsn's  right  wing,  and  in  hloreau't  invasion  of 
Bavaria  in  the  following  year  he  held  an  equally  important 
command.  In  the  retreat  which  ensued  when  the  archduke 
Charles  won  tbe  bstlles  of  Amberg  and  Wilnburg  (see  FUBCa 
RcvoLinnoNARy  W*u)  Desail  commanded  Moreau's  rearguard, 
'  "  "      '  '     be  highest  distinction,  and 


c  becam 


.       _,  imps  ol  Germany. 

Prvvisionally  appointed  commander  of  the  "  Army  of  England." 
Desaia  was  soon  transferred  by  Bonaparte  to  Ihe  expeditionary 

brunt  of  the  Mameluke  attack  at  the  battle  ol  tbe  Pyramids,  and 
be  crowned  his  reputation  by  his  victories  over  Murad  Bey  in 
Upper  Egypt,  Amongst  the  fellaheen  he  acquired  the  significsnt 
appellation  of  the  "  Just  Sultan."  When  bis  chief  handed  over 
the  commaad  to  KUbei  and  prepared  to  return  to  Fraoce. 


y  selected  to  accompany  ibe 

before  he  could  join  the  new  Consul.  Theompilgnof  iSoowai 
well  on  Its  way  to  the  dlmn  «heB  Dcsiij  at  last  report«I 
himself  lor  duly  in  Italy.  He  was  immediitely  assigned  to  the 
command  ofactprptofiwolnfintty  divisions.  Three  dai-s  later 
(June  ri),  detached,  with  Boudet's  division,  >t  Flvahi,  he  heard 
the  cannon  of  Marengo  on  his  tight.  Taking  the  Iniliitive  he 
marched  at  once  towards  the  sound,  meeting  Bonaparte's  stafl 
officer,  who  had  come  to  t«aU  him,  half  way  on  the  route.  He 
arrived  with  Boudet's  division  ai  the  moment  when  the  Ausliians 
were  victorious  all  along  the  line.  Eiclaiming,  "  Their  is  yet 
time  to  win  another  battier  he  led  his  throe  regiments  straight 
against  the  enemy's  centre.  At  tbe  nnmenl  of  victory  Desaia 
was  kilted  by  a  musket  ball.  Napoleon  paid  a  just  tribute  to  Ihe 
memory  ol  one  of  the  most  brilliant  soldiers  ol  that  brilliant  time 
by  erecting  the  monuments  of  Desaii  on  tbe  Place  Dauphinj  and 
Ihe  Place  des  Victoins  in  Paris. 
SeeF.  Manha-BekcT.ComtedeMona.  £*C/ii/™l£.  f.,1,Pij«ii 

DiSAOQIBM.  MARC  AHTOlirB  NADBIBIIIB  (tui-iSi;). 
Fnncfa  dramatist  and  song-writer,  son  of  Mait  Antoine 
Disauglen,  a  musical  composer,  was  bom  at  Fttjus  (Var)  on 
Ihe  17th  ol  November  1772.  He  studied  at  the  Maiarin  college 
in  Paris,  where  ht  had  for  one  el  his  teachers  the  critic  JuMen 
Louis  GeoHroy,  He  entered  the  seminary  Saint  Laiare  »iih  a 
view  to  iho  priesthood,  but  soon  gave  up  bis  intention.  In  his 
nineteenth  year  he  produced  in  collaboraljon  with  his  lather  a 
light  opera  ( 1 7«i  ]  adapted  from  the  iltdain  maltrilui  of  ftloll^.' 

DuringtbeRevoluIlonhecmigrated  to  St  Domingo,  and  during 
the  negro  revolt  he  was  made  prisoner,  barely  escaping  Kith  his 
life.    He  to^  refuge  In  the  Um^ted  States,  where  he  supported 

comedle*,  operas  and  vaudevilles,  which  wcie  produced  in  rapid 
iuccetsion  at  the  Thiltre  del  Variitft  and  the  Vaudeville,  He 
also  wrote  convivial  and  saliricsl  songs,  which,  though  different 
in  character,  can  only  worthily  be  compared  with  ihose  ol 
Stranger.  He  was  at  one  lime  picsidenl  of  the  Cotcoa,  a  con- 
vivial sodety  whose  members  were  then  chiefly  drawn  front 
literary  circles.  Hehad  thehonourof  innod'.dngBttangerasa 
member.  In  iSij  IMsaugien  succeeded  Pietn  Yves  Barrf  as 
manager  of  the  Vaudeville,  which  prospered  under  his  manage- 

suong  for  him,  and  he  resigned..  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  glh  ol 

Among  his  pieces  may  be  mentioned  Li  Vattlil'imfninHiSoiy, 
Umiuur  VaUnHr  (1  Bi  1) :  and  £<  RifU  i'un  lam  rl  It  lami  iTun 
rignt,  aimed  at  Napoleon. 

An  edition  of  D^ugien'  CkeiuaKS  n  Fnfiiii  dierrm  i  opcared  in 
l§a7.  A  new  HlpTiiDn  wiiha  iiatlce  by  Atlred  de  Bougy  appeared 
ui  1858.     See  aim  Sjime.Btuve't  ParlraiU  cnUmpuraiiu.  vol.v. 

DESAULT.  PIERRE  JOSEPH  (i744~i;9j),  French  anatomiit 
and  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Uagny-Vernois  (Haute  Saflne)  on  the 
6th  of  February  1744.  He  was  destined  (or  the  church,  but  hit 
own  inclination  was  towards  the  itudy  of  medicine;  and.  after 
learning  something  from  the  barber-aurgeon  of  his  native  village, 
he  was  settled  as  an  apprentice  in  the  military  hospital  of  Belfon. 
where  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  anar  '      "" 
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fe  (Is  popular 


sUblillKd  t  Jtminat  ic  ctimitik, 
DMtd  bjr  his  pUpils,  atildi  wii  i  record  ol  Ihe  rkhI  intcmling 

•kicb  be  had  nude  upon  tbeni  in  the  coibk  of  his  leclum.  But 
3  Iht  mitUt  of  tds  liboun  be  bKsne  obnoiioiu  Lo  tome  of  the 
hw  waa,  on  Home  fiivoJouft  charge,  denounced 
.join.  After  btinfl  twice  examined^  he  vbs 
r  Ma  jri  79] ,  while  delivning  » !«tuiT,  Mined 
t*rf  from  ha  theatre,  iDd  eoounittrd  to  privm  rn  the  LuncTn^ 
ti^.  In  Ihreedi]^,  however,  be  wi)  libentcd,  and  pcrmitied 
URume  his  fiuictioni.  H«died  inPaiiianIhe  ist  of  June  1795, 
lis  itatf  that  bb  death  vii  au>ed  by  poison  being  disproved 
b?  iIk  »laptt7  carried  out  by  hit  pupil,  M.  F.  X.  fiichat.  A 
pnBHfl  was  sctlltd  on  Mi  widonr  by  the  republic.  Together 
■Hh  Francis  Chopait  (i;45-i7ts}  he  published  a  Tnill  dci 
luMiu  dkirtugiciJcJ  (1779),  and  Dichat  published  a  digest 
>i  Ira  sDigical  docirlnes  in  (Enret  ckimiikiHa   it    Daaull 

oa  UnnBADZ,  JACQDES  VAuJb,  Sieue    (1601-1673), 

Ccodiuy-Vall^,  bad  been  banged  in  1574  for  the  authorship  of 
>  book  called  £j  Flfau  de  ia  Jffy.  His  nephew  appears  10  have 
■Merited  hta  scepticism,  wiiich  on  one  occasion  nearly  ant  him 
faft  He.  Tise  peasants  of  TotirsJne  aiiribtited  to  the  prewncc 
•<  the  unbeliever  an  untimely  fixnt  that  damaged  the  vines, 
i»i  pmpotcd  to  sione  him.  His  (uthorship  of  the  sonnet  on 
'  Perdtence,"  by  which  he  is  generjUyltnown,  has  been  disputed. 
Ri  hid  the  further  distinction  of  being  ihe  Artt  of  the  lovns  ol 
UuiM  E>donne.  He  died  at  Chalon-sur-SaOK  on  the  Qlh  of 
«»  167J. 

'!rr  Peitiii  d*  Dti  Baneaut  {^v>*)■  edited  hy  F.  Laclrfvre. 

nfBOBOCOH,  JOHH  |i6o3-i6So>.  English  soldier  and 
inlitician,  son  of  JamA  f>esborDugh  of  Eltisley,  Cambridgeshire, 
iidirf  EKzabcIh  Hatley  of  Ovrr,  in  the  same  county,  was  hapljicd 
n  the  131b  of  November  lAoS,  He  was  educated  for  the  Ian. 
Oo  the  73rd  Df  June  i6jS  he  married  Eliisiey  Jane,  dauj^ier 
<*  Robert  CKKHwell  of  Huntingdon,  and  sister  of  the  future 
rmector.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War  when  It 
bnAeonl,  and  showed  considerable  mililary  ablNty.  In  1645  he 
■iipmenl  as  major  in  the  engagement  at  Langporion  the  lelh 
WJuty.  at  HamUelon  Hill  on  the  4ih  of  August,  and  on  the  toth 
■*  September  heiommanded  the  horse  al  the  storming  ol  Bristol 
i4ta  be  took  part  in  the  operations  round  Offotd.  In  164I 
B  colaael  he  commanded  the  forces  at  Great  Yarmouth.  He 
ivsKfe^  all  participation  in  tbe  trial  of  the  king  in  June  1649, 
tatag  employed  in  the  tcttkmenl  of  the  west  of  England.    He 

Ciirt(»  II.  near  Salisbury,  After  tbe  esUblishmenl  of  the 
Conunoriwcalth  he  was  chosen,  on  the  17th  of  January  1651.  a 
Ecnbrr  of  the  eommiiiej  lot  legal  reforms.     In  i6s3  ^'  became 

Braioner  of  the  treasury,  and  w>s  appointed  one  ot  the  four 
Imerali  at  sea  and  i  commissioner  for  the  army  and  navy.  In 
i4;(  he  was  made  constable  of  St  Biiavel's  Castle  In  Cloucesler- 
Jare.  Neit  year  he  w»i  appointed  major-general  ovtt  the  west. 
He  had  been  nominated  a  member  of  Barebones'  parliament 
:c  1633.  and  he  was  retunwl  to  Ihe  parliament  (rf  1654  lor 
Cimbridgeshire,  and  to  that  of  i6;6  for  Somcraetihlre.  In  July 
165;  be  became  a  member  ol  the  privy  oundl,  and  in  i6j8  he 
accepted  a  seat  in  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords.  In  spite  of  his 
oeir  nUiionship  10  the  Protector's  family,  he  was  one  of  the 
BBS  violent  opponents  of  ilie  assumption  by  Cromwell  of  the 
rajTil  liile.  and  after  the  Protector's  death,  instead  ol  supporting 
itit  inlereiti  and  govemmcut  of  his  nephew  Richard  Cromwell, 
Ik  was.  with  Fleetwood,  the  chief  Instig^itor  and  organiur  of  the 
bnstility  of  the  army  towards  bis  administration,  and  farced  him 
))/  threats  and  menaces  to  dissolve  hts  partiamenl  in  April  1659. 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  stale  by  the  restored 

•enting  with  other  officers  a  seditious  petition  from  the  army 
council,  on  the  sth  of  October,  wis  about  a  week  later  dismissed. 
Altec  ibc  eipuUion  of  ihc  Rump  by  Fleetwood  on  Ibe  ijth  ol 


Cktober  he  was  chosen  by  the  officen  a  member  of  Ihe  new 
administration  and  commiuary -general  of  the  horse.  Tbe  new 
miliury  government,  however,  rested  on  no  solid  foundation,  and 
its  leaders  quickly  found  themselves  without  any  influence. 
Desborough  himself  became  an  object  ol  ridicule,  his  regiment 
even  revolted  against  faim,  and  on  the  return  of  the  Rump  he 
was  ordered  lo  quit  London.  At  the  restoration  be  was  eidudcd 
from  the  act  of  indemnity  but  not  included  in  the  clause  of  pains 
and  penalties  eitending  lo  life  and  goods,  being  therelore  only 
incapacitated  from  public  employment.  Soon  altemards  he  ugs 
arresled  on  suspicion  of  conqiiring  to  kill  Ihe  king  and  queen, 
bul  was  ijuickly  liberated.  Subsequently  he  escaped  to  HcJIand, 
wbeie  he  engaged  in  republican  intrigues.  Accordingly  he  was 
ordered  home,  in  April  1666,  on  paui  of  incurring  Ihe  charge  ol 
treason,  and  obeying  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  till  Fehniaiy 
1M7,  when  he  was  eiamined  before  the  council  and  sri  Ircc. 
Desborough  died  in  ifiSo.  By  his  first  wife,  Ciomwclt's  sister,  he 
had  one  daughter  and  seven  sons;  he  married  a  second  wife  in 
April  t65S  wbose  name  is  imrccorded.  Desborou^  was  a  good 
ftofdier  and  nothing  more;  and  his  only  conception  of  govern- 
ment was  by  force  and  by  the  army.  His  rough  person  and 
manner)  are  Ihe  constant  theme  of  ridicule  in  the  royalist  balhds, 
and  he  Is  earfcalured  in  Boiler's  Hudibria  and  in  the  ParaMt  a} 
till  Lin  and  Fes. 

DESCARTES,  KEHt  (15^1650),  Fcencb  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine,  midway  between  "Tours  and 
Poitien,  on  the  3  isl  of  Mareh  1596,  and  ded  at  Stockholm  on  Ihe 
iiih  of  February  iSjo-  1*e  house  where  he  was  born  is  still 
shown,  and  a  mUoirii  about  J  m.  off  retains  the  name  of 
Les  Cartes.  His  family  on  both  sides  was  of  Poilevin  descent. 
Joachim  Descartes,  his  father,  having  purchased  a  commission 
lemenl  ol  Rcnnes,  introduced  Ibe  fa     " 


laintained  a  lolly  rank  in  French  so 
ne  iiaa  inree  cnunren,  a  son  who  allctwards  succeeded  to  nis 
father  in  the  parlemcnt,  a  daughter  who  married  a  M.  du  Crevis, 
and  Ren*,  after  whose  birth  the  molher  died, 

Descartes,  known  as  Du  Perron,  from  a  small  eslale  destined 
for  his  inheritance,  soon  showed  an  inquliillve  mind.  From 
1604  to  161a  he  studied  at  the  school  of  La  Fliche,  .__^ 
which  Henry  IV,  hid  lately  founded  and  endowed  for  ^I^ 
the  Jesuits.  He  enjoyed  eiccpiional  privileges;  his 
feeble  health  excused  him  from  the  motning  duiies,  and  thus 
early  he  acquired  the  habit  of  refleclion  In  bed,  which  clung  lo 
him  throughoul  KFe.  Even  then  be  had  begun  to  distrust  Ihe 
authority  of  iradilion  and  his  teachers.  Two  years  before  he 
lelt  school  he  was  selected  as  one  of  ihe  twenty-four  who  wcnl 
forth  lo  receive  the  heart  of  Henry  IV.  as  it  was  borne  to  Its 
resting-place  at  La  Flfche.  Al  the  age  of  sfiteen  he  went  home 
to  his  father,  who  was  now  settled  at  Rennes,  and  bad  married 
again.  During  the  wlnlerof  161  ihe  compleledbii  preparations 
the  world  by  lessons  in  horsemanship  and  Ic 


es  of  Pari 


10  perilous  lengths;  the  w< 
Here,        '  '     ' 


ofClaudeWydorge.oneollheforemostniaihcmiticlansol  France, 
and  renewed  an  early  intimacy  with  Marin  Mersenne  [q.v.),  now 
Father  Mersenne,  ol  the  order  of  Minim  frian.  Tbe  withdrawal 
of  Mersenne  in  r6i4toapost  In  the  provinces  was  the  signal  for 
Descartes  lo  abandon  social  life  and  shut  himself  up  for  nearly 
two  years  In  a  secluded  house  of  the  faubourg  Si  Germain. 
Accident  betrayed  the  secret  ot  his  retirement;  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  mathematical  investigations,  and  10  take  part 
in  cnlertainments,  trhere  the  only  thing  that  chimed  in  oith  his 
iheoriiing  reveries  was  the  music,  French  politics  were  at  that 
time  chiracteriicd  by  violence  and  Intrigue  to  such  an  citent 
th.1t  Paris  was  no  fit  place  for  a  siudenl,  and  there  was  little 
honourable  prospect  for  a  soldier.  Accordingly,  in  May  1617. 
Descartes  set  out  for  the  Netherlands  and  loiji  service  in  the 
aiUy  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Oranee.  At  Breda  he  enlisted  as  a 
volunteer,  and  the  flnt  and  only  pay  which  he  accepted  he  kept 
uicuiio&tythTOueblife.,-Thete  waialuUio  the  war,  and  the 


So 


Nclheilandi  wu  diitnctcd  by  the  quurds'af  Comiriita  and 
Afminiini.  During  ifai  Iciiurc  thui  uiung.  Douim  one  day 
bad  hi>  itttnlion  diiwn  lo  a  pUcud  in  Ihc  Dutch  tongue;  u 
the  languige,  of  whkh  he  never  betimc  peilcdiy  misitr,  wai 
then  sirange  lo  him,  fae  asked  a  hytiandci  la  inierprci  ii  into 
tilher  French  or  Latin.  Tfaettiangcr.liaacBFCcl^man.pnndpal 
o[  the  coWegt  of  Don,  DlTcrcd  to  do  lo  into  Latin,  if  the  inquirer 
would  bnng  him  a  Hlution  ot  the  probLei       '     -' 


DESCARTES 


bylh 

UuiUiic)  which  Descartes 

I    Alter  spending 

the  impending  struggle  beti 
Protestant  pri 
c  Rhine 


July 


maihcm 


bo  in  later  years  tooit  credit  for 
1  essay  on  music  (Ci>Mpcn.fJ>i« 
U  this  period  and  entrusted  to 


619,  atliuted  by  the  newt 
1  the  house  of  Austria  and  t 
jpon  (he  election  of  the  palali 


the  critical  period  in  his  life.     1 

^i/c),  he  Indulged  those  mediU 
DineuruigUtlkal.  It  was  he 
day,  he  "  was  GUed  with  enlhul 

Ihoughll  of  his  future  career. 


Thed; 


ie  hitd  only  glimpies  of  a  logical  method  which  shoi 
invigorate  the  syliogiun  by  the  co-operation  of  ancient  gcomeliy 
and  modem  algebta.  Fot  during  tbe  year  thnl  elapxd  belaie  he 
left  Snabia  (and  whilii  he  lojuiiined  at  Ncuburg  and  Utm],  and 
amidst  his  geometrical  siLdii»,  hcnould  fain  have  gathered  some 
imowledgeol  the  mystical  wisdom  attributed  lo  the  Rosicruciins; 
but  the  Invi»ble$,  as  ihey  called  Ibemselves,  kept  their  secret. 
He  was  prejenl  al  the  battle  of  Weisxr  Berg  (near  Prague),  where 
the  hopes  of  the  elector  paialine  were  blasted  (November  8, 
i6»),  patted  the  winter  with  the  army  in  southern  Bohemli, 
and  nci^I  yeit  tcrved  in  Hungaiy  under  Karl  fionavenlun  de 
Longueval,  Cral  von  Buquoy  01  Boucquoi  (1571-1611).  On  the 
death  of  this  general  Descartes  quilted  the  imperial  service,  and 
in  Jidy  16 ji  began  a  peaceful  lour  through  Moravia,  the  border? 
ol  Poland,  Pomciania,  Brandenburg,  Holstein  and  Frieslond, 
from  which  he  reappeared  in  February  1611  in  Belgium,  and 
betook   himself  directly   to  bis  lather's  hocne  at  Rennet  in 


IheVi 


At  Rennei  Descanet  found  little  to  in 

tiresl  him;  and,  after 

had  viiited  the  maternal  estate  of  wh 

ch  his  father  now  put 

e  he  found  the  Rosi- 

uciani  the  topic  ol  the  hour,  and  heart 

himsell  credited  with 

nncrship  in  their  secrets.    A  short  visi 

t  to  Brittany  enabled 

m,  with  hit  lather's  consenl,  to  arrani 

e  for  the  sale  ot  his 

operly  in  Poilou.    Tbe  proceeds  were 

veslcd  in  tuch  a  way 

Parii  u  10  bring  him  in  ■  yearly  incom 

e  of  between  6000  and 

0).    Towards  the  end 

the  year  Descartes  was  on  his  way  1 

Italy.    The  natural 

where  the  Catholic  inhab 


le  poliii. 


complies 


le  of  the  Ctisons  and  called  in  the  Papal  and  Spanish  Iroopt 
10  Ihcir  astittance,  delayed  bim  tome  time;  but  he  reached 
Venice  in  lime  lo  see  the  ceremony  ol  tbe  doge's  wedlock  with  the 
Adriatic.  Alter  paying  his  vows  at  Lorctto,  he  came  to  Rome, 
which  was  (hen  on  the  eve  of  a  year  ol  jubilee — an  occasion  which 
Descartes  seised  (0  observe  the  variety  of  men  and  manners  which 
the  city  then  embraced  wilhiD  iti  waOs.     In  the  spring  ol  1615 


as  only  publithed  al 


■■byaF.™ 


Dctcarlet  leemt  to  have  concurred  in  tbe  plan 

of  purchasing  a  post  at  Chktellerauli.  tnil  be  gave  up  the  iduj 

and  settled  in  Paris  [June  i6)j),  in  the  quartet  wheit  be  hul 

sought  seclusion  t>efore.     By  this  time  he  had  ceased  to  devote 

"       pure  mathematics,  and  in  company  with  hit  [rlesdi 

iDd  Uydorgc  was  deeply  iDteresied  in  the  theoiy  of 

[on  ol  light,  and  in  (he  pticiicil  work  of  grikdinc 

he  best  shape  suitable  for  optical  instrunenli.    But 

le  he  oas  engaged  with  reflections  on  the  nature  ol 

soul  and  o[  God,  and  lor  a  while  he  remained  invisible 

most  familiar  liicndi.  But  their  Importunity  made  ■ 

:n  P.iris  impossible;  a  griceleta  Iriend  even  turprited 

the  philosopher  in  bed  at  eleven  in  the  morning  meditating  and 

In  disgust,  Descartes  started  lor  the  vett  to  take 

lege  ol  La  Kochellc.  and  entered  the  city  with  tbe 

troopa  (October  161S),     A  meeting  at  whkh  he  waa  piaent  after 

'''i  return  to  Paris  decided  his  vocation.     He  had  eiEpressed  an 

inion  that  the  true  art  of  memory  was  not  to  be  gained  by 

:hnical  devices,  but  by  a  philosophical  apprehension  of  (hingt; 

d  the  cardinal  de  Berulle,  the  founder  ol  the  Congrtgatson  of 

e  Oratory,  was  10  atmck  by  tbe  tone  of  tbe  remsrka  at  t« 

ipress  upon  the  speaker  (he  duty  of  spending  hit  life  in  tbe 

amination    ol   truth.     Descartes   accepted  the  philosophic 

.tsion,  and  in  the  spring  of  i6>g  he  settled  in  Holland.     Hit 

.anciil  aflain  be  bad  entrusted  to  tbe  care  of  the  abbt  Picot,' 

d  as  his  literary  and  sdentiGc  representative  he  adopted 

Till  1649  Deicarlet  lived  in  Holland.' Thrice'bnly  did  he 
viut  France— in  i6m>  <^;  and  1648.  '  The  first  ol  these 
cosions  was  in  order  to  settle  family  affairs  after  the  death 
his  lather  in  1A40.  The  second  brief  vi^t,  in  1C47,  portly  on 
erary,  partly  on  family  business,  was  signalized  by  Ih*  award 
obtained  from  the  royal  bounty 


linal  Moi 


A  royal 

order  sum  mo 

cd  him  to  France  loc  new  honours— »n 

addition 

il  pension  and 

a  permanent  poll— lor  his  fame  had  by 

thistim 

gone  abroad. 

attract  genius  and  lear 

ing  10  their  courts.    But  when  Detcartes 

ts  rent  asunder  by  the  dvi!  wai  ol  the 

Fronde. 

He  paid  the 

costs  ol  bit  royal  parchment,  and  left 

loch.    The  only  other  occasions  on  which 

he  was  0 

ut  of  the  Netherlands  were  in  i6jo.  when  he  made  a 

flying  y 

sit  to  Engl. 

Kl  to  observe  lor  himself  some  alleged 

Duriii 

and  in  lAja,  when  he  took  an  eicuiuon 

hii  residence 

in  Holland  he  lived  at  (hirt^  diflcreai 

places,^ 

d  changed  hi 

abode  twenty  .four  limes.     In  (be  cboici 

CI  seem  to  have  inSuenced  blm — ihi 


of  thesi     . 

neighbourhood  ol  a  university  or  college,  and  the  ameniiiea  o 
tlie  situation.  Among  these  towns  were  Franeker  in  Ftieduid 
Hardeiwyk,  Deventer,  Utrecht,  Leiden,  Amertluort,  AmSilei 
dam,  Leeuwarden  in  Fricsland,  Hit  favourite  rsideoccs  ner 
Endegeest,  Egmond  op  den  Hoef  and  Cgmond  tbe  Abbey  (wes 
ol  Zaandam). 

Tbe  time  Ibiu  spent  teems  to  have  been  on  the  whole  happj 
even  allowing  for  warm  discusjioni  with  the  mathemaiiciar 
and  metaphysiciant  ol  France,  and  for  barauing  controversies  i 
theNetheilands.  Friendly  agcnu— chiefly  Calholicpriesti — wci 
the  intermediaries  who  forwarded  hit  corretpondence  frtrni  Dor 
Haarlem,  Amsterdam  an<*  Leiden  to  hit  riroper  addros.  which  t 
kept  completely  sec  tet;  and  Father  Mersenne  scot  him  objectjoi 
and  questions.  Hii  health,  which  in  his  youth  bad  been  ba> 
improved.  "  I  sleep  here  ten  hours  every  night,"  he  writ 
from  Amsterdam,  "  and  no  care  over  shortens  my  slumbcT 
"  I  lake  my  walk  every  day  through  the  confusioB  of  a  gte 
multitude  with  as  much  freedom  and  quiel  aa  you  could  find 
your  rural  avenues."'  At  bis  hrst  coming  to  Franekcr 
arranged  10  get  a  cook  acquainted  with  French  cookery;  bi 
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to  pKvciit  — ■.■.■iii.nnniiii.jj  it  nuy  be  xUad  thM  hit  iitl  wtt 
■UDly  vcgetariao.  ind  Ihit  he  rarely  dnol  wine.  New  Irieodi 
plbcrrd  rvund  him  who  look  2  k«a  inleiest  iq  bis  refcActhel- 
Oux  ooly  do  wc  End  him  Lzldng  M  uiteiat  in  Ihe  aSiin  of  hii 
ndlhboura,— 10  uk  pvdon  from  Ihe  tavunmCDt  tor  *  hsmicidi:,' 
He  conlinued.the  pioloaion  oi  hi>  teli(ion.  Somrtimn  from 
cuiieiity  be  went  la  the  minitlntioQi  oi  anibapiisu,'  lo  he*r 
the  paachins  ol  peiunli  and  uliunt.  He  uiiinl  lew  booki 
u  Hollaad  with  him,  bul  1  Bible  and  the  Summa  <A  Thomu 
AqouuB  were  amongst  them.'  One  of  the  [ecommflndatioia  of 
Ecmoitd  tiw  Abbey  wai  the  fiee  eurdlc  there  lUowed  to  the 
Calbolic  religioa.  At  Fnneker  hi»  houie  wai  a  amal]  diitc«u, 
*  Kfiuated  by  a  moat  from  the  lesl  of  Ihe  town,  nben  the  mau 
cmld  be  uid  in  ufety."  <  And  one  motive  in  favour  of  accepting 
u  invilatiOD  to  England  lay  in  the  aUcged  teaninga  o[  Chatica  L 
U  Ihe  older  cbuicfa. 

The  beat  acoount  of  DeKartea'a  mental  hfstoty  during  hu 
He  in  HaDand  is  contained  in  his  letten,  which  extend  over  the 
■tok  period,  and  are  particulaily  frequent  in  the  latter  half. 
TV  Duisrity  of  them  are  addressed  to  Menennc,  and  deal  with 
[inbkmi  lA  physio,  musical  theory  (in  which  he  look  a  special 
lalmtt),  and  nmlhemalics.  Seyecal  letten  between  16^  and 
l&tg  an  addressed  to  the  princess  Eliiabelh,  the  eldest  daughter 
'■■      -         ■  ■    ■         ■ itTheKiguc      ■ 


■Dool*,— Ihe  Ifanc  applkuiBai  of  OOT  knowledge  to  the  oulnrd 
-  orld,  to  the  bmum  bady,aDd  to  the  conduct  of  Efe.' 
Such  then  ■>>  the  woifc  that  DcKana  bad  in  view  in  Holland, 
ii  leiideoce  mi  ftiieniUy  dividtd  inia  two  parts — one  his 
orkihop  for  tcience.  the  «ber  hii  reception-niom  lor  sodely. 
Hete  art  my  booki,"  ht  is  reported  to  have  told  a  visitor,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  animali  he  had  dinccted.  He  worked  hard  ai  hi> 
rlraction,  and  dissected  the  heads  ol  animals  in  order  la 
lagination  and  memory,  which  he  consideied  physical 
pioccsiet.*  But  he  wu  not  a  laborious  student,  "  I  can  say 
Ih,"  be  vritei  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,*  '■  that  the 
which  I  have  alnyt  ohierved  in  my  sludie),  and  which 
ha»  helped  me  most  to  gain  what  knowledge  I  have,  has 
■et  to  spend  beyond  a  very  few  hours  daily  in  ihou^ts 
xupy  Ihe  Imigiaaiian,  and  1  very  few  hours  yearly  in 
ichorcupy  tiie  undentAodtng,  and  to  give  ail  theresi  of 
to  the  itlaiation  of  the  stuei  and  the  repoae  of  Ihe 
But  his  eipectationa  from  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  went  a  long  way.  "  The  comtrvation  of  hesllli," 
lie  writes  in  1^46,  "bas  always  been  Che  piindpel  end  of  my 
iludiei.""  In  1610  he  asks  hlenenne  to  tJike  care  of  himself 
'  till  I  find  out  il  there  ia  any  means  of  getting  a  medical  Ibeoiy 
'bat  I  am  now 


;mbIano 


royal  ™ 
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vss  obliged  to  quit  Holland,  but  kept  up  a  philosophical  corre- 
Ipondence  with  Descartes.  1 1  is  to  her  that  the  PtindpUi  tj 
ruSiufky  were  dedicated;  and  b  her  alone,  according  to 
I>fSines,  were  united  those  generally  separated  talents  for 
■ittphyiics  and  for  mathematio  which  ore  so  characleratically 
iMfnotive  in  the  Cutesiio  lyKem.  Two  Dutch  friends, 
CeutantiJD  Huygms  (von  ZuyHchem),  father  of  Ibe  more 
okhnted  Huygens,  and  Hoogheland,  figute  ■■■>™pi  the 
I),  not  10  mention  various  savants,  piofeason  and 
a  (particularly  Jcauiu). 
His  residence  in  the  Netherlands  fell  in  the  most  proiperoui 
ud  briUiont  days  of  the  Dutch  state,  under  the  stadtholderahip 
ri  Frederick  Henry  (1615-1647).  Abrosd  its  navigatora  mono- 
paikd  tbe  conunerce  of  the  world,  and  explored  unlcDowa  seas; 
■1  hme  the  Dutch  school  of  painting  reached  its  acme  in 
Itabnndt  (1607-1669);  and.  the  phlldofpcal  reputation  of 
the  ccnntry  was  sustained  by  Groliui,  VcAsius  and  the  elder 
Kdasius.  ADdyel,thoughRembrandI'>"Nightwatch"  isdated 
Ht  very  year  alter  the  publication  of  the  UiJilcliaHi,  not  a  word 
is  Descatte*  breathes  of  any  work  of  art  or  historical  learahig. 
The  cootempt  of  aesthetics  and  eiudillan  is  characteristic  of  the 
Bu«  typical  members  of  what  b  known  as  the  Cartesian  school, 
cVcdaDy  Matebranche.  Descartes  was  not  in  any  ttrict  sense  a 
nsder.  His  wisdom  grew  mainly  out  of  hi*  own  reflections  and 
ffpetimcBts.  The  story  of  his  disgust  when  he  found  that 
Qaeea  Chriitina  devoted  some  lime  every  day  to  the  study  of 
Creek  under  the  tuition  of  Vosiiua  is  at  least  true  in  substance.' 
It  gives  no  evidence  of  science,  he  remarks.  Is  p09)c»  *  tolerable 
bowtedge  of  the  Roman  tongue,  such  as  once  was  poweSKd  by 
the  populace  of  Rome.'  In  all  his  invelt  he  studied  only  the 
llKB^eM  of  nature  and  human  life.  He  was  a  spccutor 
nthei  than  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  tbe  world.  He  entered  tbe 
uny,  merely  because  Ihe  position  gave  a  vantage-ground  from 
■Udito  nuke  his  observations.  In  the  political  interests  which 
these  eonleats  involved  he  took  no  part;  his  favauiiie  disciple, 
Ihe  ptjsoen  Elisabeth,  was  the  daughter  d(  the  banished  king, 
i^insl  whom  he  had  served  in  Bohemia;  and  Queen  Christina, 
b  second  loyol  foOowcr,  wu  the  daughter  of  GuiUvui 
Adolpbin. 

Tbm  Descarle)  Is  a  type  of  that  ^lirit  of  sdencc  lo  which 
craUtion  and  oil  Ihe  heritage  of  the  past  seem  but  elegant 
iriAing,  Thesdenceof  Descartes  was  physics  in  all  its  branches, 
bat  aperiaily  ai  applied  lo  physiology.  Sdenci.  he  sar*,  may 
be  compared  to  a  tree;  metaphysics  is  tbe  root,  physics  ^  '^  ' 
(xmLk,  aod  tbe  three  chief  branches  are  mechanics,  medidn 
'(EHm.viii.  »■  'Ji.  vHL  17J.  "/t.  vfii.  ill 
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pbyscol  doctrine  of  the  unlvetia  which  hi 
Shoitly  aficr  bis  arrival  be  writes  to  Mcrsc 
'  >  be  finished  in  ]6jj,  bul  meanwhile  asl 
secret  to  his  Parisian  friends.  Already , 
theological  verdict  upon  two  of  bis  fundamental  views — the 
tiilude  of  the  universe,  and  the  earth's  rotation  round  the 
,t>  But  towards  the  end  of  year  1633  we  find  him  writing  oa 
Dws; — "I  hod  intended  seiiding  you  my  Wtrtd  as  a  New 
Year's  gilt,  and  a  fortnight  ago  I  was  still  minded  to  send  you  a 
fragment  of  the  work,  if  the  whole  of  it  could  not  be  transcribed 
In  lime.  But  I  have  just  been  at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam  to 
ask  after  Galileo's  cofmicol  system  os  I  imagined  I  had  heard  of 
its  being  printed  fast  year  in  Italy.  I  wu  lotd  that  il  had  been 
printed,  but  that  every  ct^  hod  been  at  Ihe  ume  lime  burnt  at 
Rome,  and  that  Galileo  bad  been  hioiself  condemned  to  some 
penalty,""  He  bai  alto  teen  a  copy  nf  Galileo's  condeBinalion 
at  Li^  (September  m,  iSij),  with  Ibe  words  "although  he 
professes  thai  the  ICopcraican)  theory  was  only  adopted  by  him 
aa  a  hypolheus,"  Hb  friend  Beeckmon  lent  bin  a  copy  of 
Galileo's  work,  which  be  glanced  through  in  his  usual  manner 
with  other  men's  books:  he  found  it  good,  and  "  failing  more 
in  the  pointa  where  it  follow*  received  opinions  than  where  it 
diverges  from  tbem.""  The  consequence  of  these  reports  of  Ihe 
hostility  of  Ihe  church  led  him  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
publishing,  Tlit  WaU  woa  consigned  to  hb  desk;  and  although 
doclrine*  in  alt  essential  reipects  tbe  same  constitute  the  phytical 
portion  of  hit  Prindpia.il,  wot  not  till  alter  the  dcalh  ol  Descarlu 
that  fragments  of  tbe  work,  including  Lt  Uendt,  or  I  treatise  on 
light,  and  the  physiological  tracts  L'llemmt  and  Lo  Firmalien  du 
ftdui,  were  given  to  the  world  by  hb  admirer  Claude  Clenelier 
(1614-16(4)  In  1664.  Detcarltt  was  not  disposed  to  be  a 
martyr;  he  had  *  sincere  tetpect  for  the  church,  and  had  no 
wish  10  begin  an  t^>en  conflict  vritb  established  doctrines. 

In  i6j6  Descartes  had  resolved  to  publish  same  specimens  of 
tbe  fraitt  of  hb  method,  and  tome  general  ohaervations  on  it* 
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(hould  be  glad,"  he  a^y^,  when  Ulking  of  a  puhUihcr,'  "  il  the 
whole  book  were  prinled  in  good  type,  on  good  piper,  and  I 
tbauld  like  to  luve  St  least  loocopialoi  dutribulion.  The  book 
will  contain  lom  cauyi,  all  in  Fietich,  with  the  geoeial  title  oi 
'  Project  of  a  Univenal  Kience,  capable  ol  laiibig  our  nilun  U> 
il3  higheit  periectioni  abo  Dioplria,  Metcon  and  Gmnetiy, 
wherein  the  miBt  ciuious  maiten  which  the  author  could  lelecl 
aaa  proof  o(  the  univcnalKicBce  which  be  pn^Knei  are  explained 

The  work  appeared  ancmyinouEl]'  at  Leiden  (pubUihed  by  Jean 
Maire)  in  iAj7,  under  the  modest  title  of  Eunii  fliiiBsiipliijHes; 
and  the  project  of  ■  univttui  Kience  beniine*  the  Diicnurt  de  la 
mtikoie  four  bUn  anidwrf  la  mum  ci  cimker  to  vtriU  ifaKi  la 
uitiuci.  In  1644  it  appeared  ia  ■  Lilio  venioD,  revised  by 
Descsrles,  as  Sfecimiita  fkilosnpkiai.  A  vork  10  widely  circu- 
lated by  the  author  natunklly  atiruMd  attentiDti,  but  in  France 
il  was  priadpiUy  the  mithtmiticiaiii  who  look  it  up,  and  their 
criticism}  were  more  pungent  than  campHmsitary^  Ferinat, 
Robeiva!  and  DesarguM  look  exception  in  thnr  various  ways  to 
the  oM:ihoda  en^ploycd  in  the  geometry,  and  to  the  demonHtrA- 
t  ions  of  thelavraof  ic^TictioD  given  in  the  Dioptrics  and  Meteoia. 
The  dispute  oa  the  Utler  point  between  Fennat  and  Deicartei 
was  continued,  eveo  after  Ihc  philosopher's  death,  aa  late  as 
1 661,    In  thcyoulbful  Dutch  luiiveiailies  theeSectof  theessayi 

The  tiM  public  teacher  of  Cartesian  views  was  Henri  Rcneiy, 
a  Belgian,  who  at  Deventer  and  afterwards  at  Utrecht  had 
introduced  the  new  phikaophy  which  be  had  learned 
2'*™'*'  from  personal  intercourse  with  Descartes.  Rehciy 
.i..fc^  onlyaurvivedfiveyearsat Ulrecht,andit  was  reserved 
lor  Heinrich  Regius  (van  Ray)~nho  In  i6]g  had  been 
appointed  to  the  new  chair  o(  botany  and  theoretical  medicine 
at  Uliecht,  and  who  visited  Dcscartea  at  Egmond  in  order  mare 


,  eloquei 


judgment,  he  propounded  theses  bringing  into  rdief 
in  which  ihcDevdoctrines  clashed  with  theold.  The  attack  was 
opened  by  Oisbett  VoH,  foremost  among  the  orthodoi  theo- 
logical professora  and  clergy" d  Utredit.  In  163(1  he  published  a 
seriesafargunents  against  atheism,  in  which  Ibe  Cartesian  views 
were  not  obscurely  indicated  as  perilous  lor  the  faith,  though  no 
name  was  mentioned.  Neil  year  he  persuaded  the  magistracy 
to  issue  in  order  forbidding  Regins  to  travel  beyond  the  received 
doctrine.  The  magiMetial  views  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
proftwiriate,  which  formally  in  March  164T  eipiessed  its  dis- 
appnibalion  ol  the  new  philosophy  »  well  as  of  its  Eipotitors. 
As  yet  De»cartei  was  not  directly  attacked.  Vo«  now  issued, 
under  the  name  of  Martin  Scbocxk.  one  of  his  pupils,  a  pamphtet 
with  the  title  o(  UMadu  tauu  phUonpliiat  Etnali  Dacarlri.  in 
which  atheism  and  infidelity  were  openly  declared  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  new  teaching.  Descartes  replied  to  Vo*t  directly  in  a  letter, 
published  at  Amsterdam  lit  1A4].  He  was  summoned  before  the 
magiitntes  of  Utrecht  to  defend  himself  against  charges  of 
itreligion  and  stander.  What  might  have  happened  we  cannot 
tell;  but  Descartes  threw  hinnelf  on  the  protection  of  the  French 
ambassador  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  dty  magistrates, 
from  whom  he  vamly  demanded  tatislactlon  in  a  dignified  letter,' 
wrre  snubbed  by  (heir  superiors.  About  the  same  time  (April 
164 s)  Scboock was sumnMned bcforeihc  univenity of  Grontngen. 
of  which  he. was  a  member,  tod  forthwith  disavowed  the  more 
abusive  passages  in  his  book.  So  did  the  effects  of  the  aiiuiH 
ttmlttiii'm.  for  the  meanwhile  at  least,  die  iwiy. 

In  tb«  Ducnra  ef  MtOud  Descartes  had  sketched  the  Ruin 
pwnts  in  bis  new  views,  with  a  mental  tatobiography  which 
aitt^^nt  tnight  eaplain  their  origin,  and  with  some  suggestions 
■rUMtaA  as  to  their  applications.  His  second  gTe*t  work, 
"tmHt-  UidUaUt*!  m  Iki  Firil  PkHmfky,  whidi  had  been 
"""*■  begun  soon  after  his  settlement  In  the  Netherlands, 
cipounded  in  more  detail  tbe  foundations  of  his  system, 
'£EwrtJ,vi.a76.  ■/*.  iisso. 


lyingespecM  emphasis  on  the  priority  of  mind  to  body,  and  on 
the  absolute  and  utiimate  depetvlefice  of  mind  as  well  as  body  od 
the  eiislenceol  God.  In  it^otcr^yof  the  work  in  manuscript 
was  despatched  to  Paris,  and  Mersenne  «as  requested  to  lay  It 
before  as  many  tbinkera  and  scholars  as  he  deemed  desirable, 
with  a  view  10  gelling  their  views  upon  its  argument  and  doctririE. 
Descartes  soon  had  a  fonnidable  list  of  objections  to  reply  (o. 
Accordingly,  when  the  work  was  published  at  Paris  in  August 

the  immtrlalily  but  the  immalaialily  of  the  mind,  01,  as  the 
second  edition  described  it,  animae  htmanat  a  ctnpon  dhtin^tio, 
which  was  maintained),  the  title  went  on  to  describe  the  larger 
part  of  the  book  as  containing  various  objections  of  learned 
men,  with  therepUesof  the  author.  These  objections  in  ihcfiisl 
edition  are  arranged  under  aii  heada:  the  lint  came  from 
Caterus,  a  Iheologtan  of  Louvain;  the  second  and  suth  are 
anonymous  criticisms  from  various  hands;  whilst  the  third. 
fourth  and  Uth  belong  respectively  to  Mobbcs,  Amaukl  and 
Gaasandi.  In  the  second  edition  appeared  the  seventh— objec- 
tions from  Yin  Bounlin,  a  Jesuit  ieach:t  of  malhemitics  in 
Paris;  and  subsequently  another  set  of  abjections,  known 
la  Chose  of  Hypetaifisla,  was  included  in  ihc  collection  ol 
Descartes'!  letters.  The  anonymous  objections  arc  very  much 
the  statement  of  comnon-scnse  against  philosophy:  those  of 
Caterus  critidze  the  Cartesian  arguinfnt  fnim  the  traditional 
tbcokigy  of  the  church;  those  of  Arnauld  are  an  appreciative 
inquiry  into  the  bearings  and  consequences  of  the  meifilitiona 
(or  religion  and  morality;  while  those  ol  Hobbes  (i/.e.)  and 
Gasscndi-'both  somewhat  senior  to  Descartes  and  with  a 
dogmatic  system  of  their  own  alrtady  formed — are  a  keen  assault 
upon  the  spiritualism  of  the  Cartesian  position  from  a  generally 
"  sensational  "  standpoint.  The  criticisms  of  the  last  two  are 
the  crliidsms  of  a  hostile  school  of  thought;  those  ol  Amauld 
are  the  difScuiiies  of  a  possible  disciple. 

In  1044  the  third  great  work  of  Descartes,  the  Princlpia 
tkUasopliiai,  appeared   at  Amsterdam.    Passing  briefly  over 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  Ihe  Mcdilalimi,  it  deals 
in  its  second,  third  and  fourth  parts  with  the  general    y, 
principles  of  physical  science,  especially  the  laws  of 
ntotion,  n-ith  Ihe  theory  of  \'ortices,  and  with  the  phenomena  of 
heal,  light,  gravity,  magnetism,  electricitv,  be.,  upon  the  earth. 
ThiiooikethlbitsuniecuriousmarksDf  caution.    Undoubtedly, 
sayi  DeecBctes,  the  world  was  in  the  beginning  created  in  all  its 
perfection.    "  But  ycl  as  it  Is  best,  if  we  wish  to  undcnland  the 
nature  of  plants  or  ol  men,  to  consider  how  they  may  by  degrees 
proceed  from  seeds,  rather  than  how  Ihey  were  created  by  Cod 
in  the  bc^nning  of  Ihe  world,  so,  il  we  can  excogitate  some 
:ly  simple  and  comprehensible  prindples,  oul  of  wl     ' 


ouht  have  or 


nated,  although  w< 


I  all 
ill  in  that 


them  as  they  eiiat  at  present,"'  The  Copemican  theoiy  is 
rejected  in  name,  bnt  retained  in  substance.  The  earth,  or  slher 
planet,  docs  not  actually  move  round  Ihe  sun;  yet  it  is  carried 
rouod  the  sun  in  the  tublle  matter  of  the  great  vurtei,  where  it 
lies  In  equilibrium, — carried  like  the  passenger  in  aboit,  who  may 
croiB  the  SI*  and  yet  not  rise  from  his  berth. 
In  iG<7thedif!lcuhies  that  had  aiiscn  at  Utrecht  were  repeate' 


It  Leiden. 
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Iscusicd  in  theses  and  lectures.  The  theological  prefcsson  took 
le  alarm  at  passages  in  the  Uedilalimi;  an  attempt  to  prove 
M  existence  of  God  savoured,  as  Ihey  thought,  of  Btheiim  and 
ereay.  When  Descartes  complained  to  the  authorities  ol  this 
nfair  treatment,*  the  only  reply  was  an  order  by  which  all 
leotion  of  the  name  of  Canesianism,  whether  favourable  or 
dveiM,  was  forbidden  in  Ihe  univenily.  This  was  scarcely 
hat  DexMles  wanted,  and  again  hehad  to  apply  to  the  prince 
I  Orange,  whereupon  the  thcokifialu  Kere  asked  to  behave  ■ilh 
>  Primif.  L.  ilL  S.  45.  •  (Eiohi,  t.  A 
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Regius  of  ha  work  od  phyucal  philotophy  (Fundaintntt 
fiftiat,  1646)  gave  the  niU  id  undcntind  Ilut  he  had  ceiMd 
to  be  &  tKrtwMigh  adhercDt  of  the  philou^y  whkb  ht  had  to 

b  wu  about  1648  tbu  D«KUlet  lost  his  [riend*  Meneime 
ad  Hydoise  by  deith.  1]ie  pUce  of  Merwnae  u  hi>  Parisian 
icpnuntuive  mat  in  the  main  talwo  by  Claude  CJereeUcr  (the 
Fimdi  tratidstDr  ol  the  Objtclioosuid  Repomet),  whom  he  bad 
krojme  aequjinied  with  in  Paris.  Through  CleTsditrbecanieio 
koa«  pion  Chaniit,  who  in  i645wassealt*Fiench  ambaiudoi 
Id  Ibt  nratt  of  Sweden.  Qunn  ChiisUua  wu  oat  yet  twenty, 
ud  took  a  lively  if  a  aomewhat  whimsical  intcint  in  literary 
iic:j  culiHie.  Thiough  Chanut,  with  whom  ibe 
'  [amiliariiy,  she  came  to  faeai  ol  Descartes,  and  a 
«hkh  the  latter  Dominaily  carried  on  with  tbs 
wu  in  leiliiy  iniendcd  loc  the  eyes  of  the  queen. 
The  cormpaodeace  look  aa  etbtcal  tone.  It  began  with  a  long 
kllef  « love  in  alt  its  aspecla  (February  164J),'  a  topic  suggested 
by  CliuHit.  wfio  bad  been  discuuing  it  with  the  queeti;  and  this 
m  inaa  (oUewed  by  anolhei  to  Cbristins  herself  an  the  chiei 

■kicb  bul  beeu  written  originally  lor  the  princess  Eliiabeth, 
ia  devclopmcDt  of  some  ethical  views  suggested  by  the  De  Vila 
htU  at  Seneca,  was  endoMd  at  tbe  same  time  for  Chanut.  Il 
wis  a  dnlt  of  tbe  work  published  in  1650  undei  the  same  liiie. 
fliilBHphy,  pankularly  that  ol  Descartes,  was  becoming  ■ 
tahuoable  diMrlkiiiHiil  for  the  queen  and  her  counieti,  and 
it  was  left  that  the  presence  of  the  sage  himself  was  necesury 
to  tm^ilele  the  good  work  of  education.  Ad  invitation  10 
tke  Swedish  court  was  urged  upon  Descartes,  and  after  much 
hoiuiion  acc^led;  a  voicl  of  the  royal  navy  was  ordered 
ta  wait  upoD  Urn,  and  in  September  1649  he  left  Egmond  for 

Tie  pnsition  on  which  be  entered  at  Stockbolm  was  imsuited 
bv  a  man  who  wished  to  be  his  own  master.  The  yuung  queen 
_    ^  wanted  Descartes  to  draw  up  a  code  for  a  proposed 

academy  ol  Ibe  scteoca,  and  to  give  her  an  bout  of 
r" — r*-'-  ioslniction  every  maming  at  bve.  She  had  alieady 
deuimined  to  create  him  a  noble,  and  begun  to  look  out  an  estate 
in  iba  laicly  annexed  possessions  of  Swe<kn  on  tbe  Pomeranian 
cHSt.  But  ibeae  things  were  not  to  be.  Hii  Iriend  Chanul  fell 
itagemuly  ill;  and  Descartes,  who  devoieil  himself  to  attend 
ia  lie  S4Ck-nmm,  was  obliged  to  issue  from  it  every  morning  in 
ite  dull  aorthem  air  ol  January,  and  spend  an  hour  in  the  palace 
Itbrny.    Tbe  ambaKador  iccoveted,  but  Descartes  fell  a  victim 


^n  he  ham 
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IS  ber  Ibe  atatules  he  had  drawn  u] 
Oalksiilbof  Febmaiy  hedied.  T 
« Ibe  feet  of  the  Swedih  kings,  and 
is  kia  boTHnr^  but  these  plans  w 

ei  his  tai.  Siileen  years  alter  his  death  the  French  treasurer 
I  for  the  oMivcyance  of  the  ashes  to 
I  1667  they  wore  inlerred  in  the  church  of 
il,  tbe  ntodern  Pantheon.  In  iSio,  after 
beiiy  lenporatily  deposited  in  a  stone  saicophagus  in  tbe  conn 
dI  Ibe  Louvre  during  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  they  wae 
Innferred  to  St  CernMin.de>. Prfa,  where  they  now  repose 
bnweea  Uoatfaucon  and  Mabilloo.  A  monument  was  raised 
to  h»  >Mn>oty  at  Stockholm  by  Cuslavui  III.;  and  a  modem 
uaiiH  baa  been  ereeted  to  him  at  Tours,  witb  an  InKiiption  on 
the  pedestal:  "  Je  penie,  done  je  suis." 

Dtscaites  tievei  morned,  and  had  little  ol  the  UDorous  in  bis 
tiBpcruncDt.  He  has  alluded  to  a  childish  fancy  for  t.  young 
gid  wiib  a  alight  obliquity  of  vision;  but  be  only  mcntiona  il 


i  frepBi  of  the  cotaequent  weakness  which  led  bim  (a  associate 
such  a  defect  with  beauty.'  In  person  he  was  small,  with  lai^ 
head,  projecting  brow,  proroineal  nose,  and  eyes  wide  apart, 
with  black  hair  coniing  down  abnoat  to  bis  eyebrows.  His  voice 
was  feeble.  He  usually  dressed  io  black,  with  unobtrusive 
propriety. 

Piiltiophy. — Tbe  end  of  all  study,  says  Descattca,  hi  one  of  his 
earliest  writings,  ought  to  be  to  guide  the  mind  to  form  true  and 
sound  judgments  on  every  thing  that  may  be  presented  to  it.' 
Hie  sciences  in  their  totality  are  but  the  inlelligeace  of  man; 

strengthen  the  understanding.  The  mind  is  not  for  tbe  sake  of 
knowledge,  but  knowledge  for  the  soke  ol  the  mind.  This  is  the 
reassertion  of  a  principle  whicb  the  middle  ages  had  lost  sight  ol 

But  bow  is  intelligcmx,  as  opposed  to  erudition,  possible? 
Tbe  answer  to  that  question  is  the  method  of  Descartes,  Tbu 
idea  of  a  method  grew  up  with  his  study  o(  geometry  mtOH- 
and  arithmetic, — -the  only  branches  of  knowledge  —r*rr' 
nlncb  he  would  allow  to  be  "made  scieocee,"  But 
they  did  not  satisfy  bis  demand  for  inldligetice.  "  I  found  in 
them,"  be  says,  "difiereni  propositions  on  Dumber*  of  which, 
after  a  calculation,  I  perceived  Ibe  truth;  as  lor  the  figures,  I 
had,  so  to  speak,  many  truths  put  before  my  eyes,  and  many 
others  concluded  Irom  ihcm  by  analogy;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
that  they  told  my  mind  with  sufficient  clearness  why  the  Ih'uigs 

attained.'"  The  mathematics  of  which  he  thus  speaks  included 
handed  down 


b  tbe  devdopme 


:i  had 


recdvedinlhediiectionofalgebra   Theae  „  ,,    .     . 

know  it,  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  ingenuity— a  series  of 
Imrs  dt  jera,  in  which  each  probkm  to  all  appearance  slaqiJS 
alone,  and,  if  solved,  is  solved  by  methods  and  prindplea  peculiar 
to  itself.  Here  and  there  particular  curves,  for  eiample,  had 
been  obliged  Io  yield  the  secret  of  thdr  tangent;  but  the  ancient 
geometers  apparently  bad  no  consciousness  of  the  general 
bearings  of  the  methods  whicb  they  so  successfully  applied. 
Each  problem  was  something  unique;  tbe  dements  ol  transition 
which 


ie  problem 


:thod  of  redudn 
.    When  that  1 


tail  the 


sotuUon  o(  all  others  which  belonged  to 

The  arithmetical  half  of  maihcmallcs.  which  had  been  gradually 
growing  into  algebra,  and  had  deddedly  established  itself  as  such 
in  the  Ad  Iciistiini  iftcuiaa  Htlat  frimii  of  Francois  Vicia 
(1540-1603),  supplied  to  tome  eatenl  the  means  of  genera liiing 
geometry.  And  the  algebraists  or  arithmeticians  of  the  lAth 
ceniury,  such  as  Luct  Padob  (Lucas  de  Borgo),  Cleronimo  or 
Girolamo  Caidano  (1501-1576],  and  fiiccola  Taitaglia  (1S06- 
iSig),  bad  used  geometrical  conslruclions  to  throw  light  on 
the  solution  of  particular  equations.  But  progress  was  made 
dilTicull,  in  consequenceol  the  clumsy  and  ittegullr  nomenclature 
employed.  With  Descartes  the  useof  eipunents  as  now  employed 
for  dL^noting  the  powers  of  a  quantity  becomes  systematic;  and 
without  some  suth  step  by  which  the  homogeneity  of  successive 
powers  is  at  once  lecogoiaed,  tbe  binomial  theorem  could  scarcely 
have  been  detected.    The  i 


ilphabi 


lofib 


and  other  details  he  crowns  and  com. 
pleles,  ina  form  henceforth  to  be  dDuinani  for  the  language 
of  algebra,  the  work  of  numetoua  obscure  ptedeceist«s,  such  as 
£tienne  dr  la  Roche,  Michad  Stild  or  Slidd  (14S7-1J&7),  and 

Having  thus  perfected  ibe  instrument,  bis  .next  step  was  to 

apply  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  uniformity  of  method  into  the 

Isolateil  and  independent  operations  oE  geometry.    "  1  bad  no 

inteDtioa,"'heiayiin  the  jlTtthaf ,  "of  attempt in(  to  master  all 

■  /*.  I,  SJ,  •  RffBfar.  <Hin»«,  »i.  joa. 
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oburved  thai,  with  oJ]  di) 
conalderiDg  merely  the  va 
■noDg  tbesc  objccU,  I  thi 
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sling 


Ibe  most  gcncnl  fonn  pouible,  without  nfei 
nng  tnem  to  »ny  objecu  in  particular  eicepi  luth  at  wouli 
moat  (BdliUle  tbe  knowleitgc  ol  tben.  Pctuiving  further,  tha 
in  order  10  undet»Und  thMC  nbfions  I  ihould  umelimo  hiv 
to  eonsider  them  one  by  one,  and  lometima  only  to  bear  Ihem  ij 
mind  or  embnce  them  in  tbe  aggregalc,  I  Iboughl  thai,  Inoide 
thf  belter  to  coniider  them  individually,  I  ihould  view  thtni  a 
■ublisting  between  atnighl  lioei,  Iluitl  which  I  rould  God  » 
objects  more  aimple,  or  upable  of  bdng  more  distinctly  npre- 
tented  to  my  imagination  and  semes;  and  on  tbe  other  hand 
ihai,  in  order  to  retain  them  ia  tbe  tnemoty  or  embrace  an 
aggregate  of  many,  1  should  eipresi  them  by  irltaln  cbaTadera^ 
Ibe  briefest  possible."  Such  ii  Ibe  basis  of  the  algebraical  or 
Dwdem  analytical  geometry.  The  ptoblem  of  the  curves  is 
solved  by  ihor  reduction  lo  a  problem  of  sitaight  lines;  and  the 
locus  of  any  point  is  determined  by  its  dislanc*  from  t»ii  given 
straight  lines— the  ties  of  co-ofdinales.  Tbiis  Descartes  gave 
lo  modem  geometry  Ihal  absmct  and  general  character  in 
which  consiEta  lis  superiority  to  the  geometry  of  the  ancients. 
In  another  question  connected  with  this,  Ibe  problem  of  drawing 
tangents  to  any  curve,  Descutes  wu  drawn  Into  a  controversy 
with  Pierre  (de)  Fermat  (i6oi-iMj),  Cilles  Fenont  de  Roberval 
(1601-1675),  «n<l  Ginrd  Deiargue)  (iS9j-i«i),  Fermat  and 
Descartes  agreed  in  regarding  tbe  tangent  to  s  curve  as  a  secani 
of  that  curve  with  the  two  ptrinis  of  Intencclion  coinciding,  while 
Roberval  regarded  il  as  the  direction  of  the  compo«lemoveincnl 
by  which  the  curve  can  be  described.  Both  these  methods, 
dillering  from  that  nowemployed,  are  interesting  a«  preliminary 
steps  towards  tbe  method  of  fluxions  and  the  difierential  cakulut. 
IrL4>ure  algebra  Descartes  expounded  and  iHustratcd  the  general 
methods  of  solving  equations  up  to  those  of  the  fourth  degree 
(and  believed  thai  his  method  could  go  beyond),  staled  the  law 
which  coontcu  the  positive  and  negative  roals  o{  an  equation 
with  the  changes  of  sign  in  the  consecutive  terms,  and  introduced 
the  method  ol  indeterminate  coefficients  lot  the  solution  of 
equations.'  These  innovations  have  been  altribuled  on  in- 
adequate evidence  to  other  algebraists,  t.[.  William  Oughtrcd 
(iS75-i«o)  snd  Thomas  Harriot  (1560-1611). 

The  Camelry  of  Descartes,  unlike  the  other  parts  of  his  enays, 
is  not  easy  reading.    It  dashes  at  once  into  tbe  middle  ol  the 
iiion  of  a  problem  whi 


the  , 


a  edition  of  ii 


of    1 


IS  only  (be  prelude  of  a  universal  science  of  all^ei 


or  group  lb 


d  Ibe  itrie*  depends,  and  hence 
conreracd. absolute.  Tbeotberi 
■nd  dependent,  and  only  to  be  1 


andardor 


iliersotthegrou. 
rslood  as  in  various  degrees 
iinale  lo  Ihe  pnmilive  mncepil™.    Tbe  character" 
we  tccogniie  the  fundamental  element  In  ■  scrii 
!lf-evident  cliaracter;  it  is  ^vea  by  "  the 


«:eptioni 


ealthy  and  at 


member  of  the  group,  we  proceed  locoi 
Ibe  oiber  membeis  enier  into  relation 
comes  into  play  to  show  tbe  dcpendc 
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?red  this  prime  or  absolute 
aider  tbe  degrees  in  which 
with  it.    Here  deduction 


problem  tdr  Intelligence  |s  so  to  enunciate  every  element,  and  %o 
to  repeat  the  connexion  that  we  may  finally  gnsp  all  the  linkx 
of  the  chain  in  one.  In  this  way  we,  as  it  weir,  bring  Ihe  causal 
or  primal  term  and  its  remotest  dependent  immediilely  togellicr, 
and  raise  a  derivative  knowledge  into  one  which  is  primary  and 
intuitive.  Such  are  the  four  poinls  of  Cartesian  method: — 
(i)  Trutb  requires  a  clear  and  dtsrinct  conception  of  iti  object, 
excluding  all  doubt;  (1)  Ibe  objecta  of  knowledge  nalunlly  latl 
into  series  or  groups;  {])  in  tbeie  groups  invesligition  must 
begin  with  a  simple  and  indeciunpauble  element,  and  pasa  from 
il  to  Ihe  mote  complex  and  relalivt  elemenU;  (4)  an  eihaitMive 
and  immediate  grasp  of  tbe  telatloiis  and  inlettonneiion  of 
these  elements  is  neceraary  lot  knowledge  In  ihe  lidlesi  seme  of 

"  There  is  no  question,"  be  says  in  anticipation  of  Locke 
and  Kant,  "  more  important  to  solve  than  that  o(  koowing 
what  human  knowledge  is  and  how  far  it  extends."  "  Thi*  ia  a 
question  which  ouj^t  to  be  asked  at  least  once  in  tbeii  lives  by 
alt  who  seriously  wish  to  ^n  wisdom.  Tbe  inqidter  will  firtd 
that  the  first  thing  to  know  is  intellecl.  because  on  it  depends  the 
knowledgeof  all  other  things.  Examining  next  what  Inmediitely 
iollows  the  knowledge  of  pure  intellect,  he  will  pass  in  reiie*  ill 
the  other  means  of  knowledge,  and  will  End  that  they  si<  two 
(or  three),  tbe  ima^natlon  and  tbe  sense*  (and  the  memory).  He 
will  therefore  devote  all  bis  care  lo  examine  and  dislinguisb 
these  three  means  of  knowledge;  and  seeing  that  tiutb  and  error 
can,pn>perly  speaking,  be  only  in  tbe  intellect,  and  that  the  two 
other  modes  of  knowledge  are  only  occasions,  he  will  canfuUy 
avoid  whatever  can  lead  him  astray."'  TWi  jepaTalion  ol 
intellect  from  sense,  Imagination  and  memory  is  the  citdinal 
precept  of  tbe  Cartesian  lo^c;  it  marks  oH  dear  and  distinct 
(i.e.  adequate  and  vivid)  from  obscuie,  IragnicnUiry  end 
incoherent  conceptions. 

The  DiicMirii  ej  Utikoi  and  the  UtditcHtm  apply  wbtl  the 
gala  for  lie  Diredi'M  el  Uu  tfind  tad  regarded  in  puticuUr 
instances  lo  our  conceptions  at  the  world  as  a  whole,  p_  j. 
They  propose,  that  is,  to  find  s  simple  and  indecent-  ■imt 
posable  point,  or  absolute  element,  which  giveslothe  <■*■>*■ 
world  and  thought  their  order  and  syilematiiation.  ****** 
Tbegnndeurof  thisattempt  iiperbapa  unequaliedin  '*'*■ 
the  annals  of  philosophy.    Tbe  three  main  steps  in  tbe  arguraent 
ar;  the  veradty  ol  our  thought  when  (hat  thought  is  true  to 
itself,  the  inevitable  uprising  of  thought  from  its  fragmentary 
aspects  in  our  habitual  consciousnesa  lo  the  infinite  and  perfect 
._■ (bichCodis,«ndlheulr*  ■      '       '■  "  • 


J  of  k 


There  I 


LIS  anthropomorphisn 


'obbet,  and  10  the 
i  the  reawahefllng 


;    modem  philosophy  and  science  w 

riaphyaidan,  and  unsusceptible  10  Ih*  lessons  of  history, 
ut  fogmenls  of  a  system  which  are  held*logether,  not 

I    by  their  intrinsic  consistency,  but  by  Ibe  vigour  of  his  personal 
n  transcending  the  weakneucs  and  cdli^ns  of  his 


argume 


id  depend  so  closely  U| 


every  disciple  ol  Cartesii 


byhi 

_  .  think,  says  Descartes, 
when  we  cease  lo  be  merely  receptive,  when  we  draw  back  and 
fix  our  allention  on  any  point  whatever  of  our  beliel,~thal 
moment  doubt  begins.  If  we  even  stop  lor  an  instant  to  ask 
ourselves  bow  a  word  ought  10  be  spelled,  the  deeper  we  ponder 
thst  one  word  by  Itself  the  more  hopeless  growi  the  hesitation. 
The  doubts  thus  awakened  must  not  be  aiifled,  but  preSHit 
syslemalically  on  to  the  poinl.  il  euch  a  point  then  be,  where 
doubt  confutes  Itself.  The  doubi  as  to  the  details  is  natural;  il 
'  Dite.  it  wUiludd,  ftn.  ii.    '(£«rn,  xi.su-    '/t.vii.jti. 
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ii  DO  kn  utunl  to  im  rccoune  to  antboilty  to  lilace  the 
dmb*.  Tke  remedy  proposed  by  Deicutai*  (while  not  nejlccl- 
iog  out  duties  to  olben,  ouncLvea  ud  God)  to  let  doubt  range 
udMCkcd  tbiough  tbc  nbotc  fabric  of  ourciulomiiy  convicUoos. 
Oac  by  ODB  Ibey  refute  to  render  uiy  reuoiuble  sccount  of 
^  seemt  t  mere  cbuicei  adJ  the  whole  ttndi  to 


then  B  a  vodd  of  material  I 
2^^,    m  tliijiking,  a 


il,  they 


ibting.     We  a 


leaftei 


Jt  ptnst,  doiu  ft  ntis.    Id  other  words,  the  critcrioD 
ti  tnjtb  il  ■  dear  and  diilincc  conception,  excluding  all  ^ot- 
taUSty  at  doubt. 
"Vnc  fundamenCal  point  thus  established  is  the  veracity  of 

'       ''    '  It  go  beyond  itself,  or  does  not 

cxlemal  to  itself.    At  thi 


lohjecl 


ulohi 


Theanalyiis 


uy  f  urtfai 

Amon^  the  elements  of  our  thought  then  ire  some  which  we 
QB  nuke  and  uniuke  at  our  pleasure;  there  are  othcn  which 
coacandgo  vttbout  our  wiih;  there  is  also  a  third  class  which  is 
«(  IIk  very  cuencc  ol  our  thinking,  and  which  domjnales  our 
egaBepCiom.  We  find  Iliat  all  out  idm  of  limits,  aoiraws  and 
wtakncBes  presuppoM  to  iDEoite,  perfect  and  ever-hlesscd 
■oBftluDg  beyond  them  and  indudiDg  them, — that  all  our  ideas, 
baO  ibeirietid,  convert  toone  central  idea,  in  which  ttiey  find 
Ibeii  eiptaoatHHi.  Thelomiai  fact  of  thinking  is  what  oinitilutcs 
ou  beinsi  but  Uiis  thought  lead)  uj  hack,  when  we  conjidcr  its 
laacnte  contenU,  to  Ihe  nereuary  pie-iupposition  on  which  our 
ideas  dipeixl,  Ihe  pcrnianenl  cause  on  which  they  and  we  as 

inilc.  perfect  and  all-powerful  being — an  idea  which  cannot  be 
Ihe  creation  of  ourselves,  and  must  lie  given  by  some  being  who 
reaUy  poaseases  all  that  wc  in  idea  attribute  to  him.  Such  a 
b(ii«  be  idcntifiea  with  God.     But  the  oidinai 


«  identified  with  si 


."Thei 


It  thi  ok  of  God  as  I 
iBcnmptebcnsible  being,  and  as  the  sole  author  from  whom  all 
tWoSs  depend;  they  go  no  further  than  the  lettenol  btioane."' 
^^  "  liie  vulgar  almost  imigiae  him  u  \  finite  thing." 
JS  The  Cod  of  Deicartis  i>  not  merely  the  creator  of 
the  material  univene;  he  ia  alio  ibe  lather  nf  all 
nelaphyttcal 


.  endenl  of  him  il  to  ijieak  of  God 

JipitB-  or  a  Satum, — to  subject  bim  to  Styi  and  the  Fates."' 
Hw  laws  of  thought ,  the  tiulhs  of  Dumbei,are  the  decreaof  God. 
The  e^imioB  is  anthtopomoiptuc,  no  leu  than  Ihe  dogma  of 

.  .     .  . ,._.  i... :.  ,_ jpipj  to,£6no  the  unity  of  the 

arid.  Descartes  stahlithcs  a 
—by  which  the  medieval  polytheism  of 
3  uid  eternal  truths  fads  away  before 
Cod,  who  il  the  ruler  of  the  intellectual  world  no  ku  thui  of  the 
kiacdom  of  nature  and  of  grace- 
To  BtlACb  a  clear  and  definite  meaning  to  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  God,  to  ihow  how  much  of  it  comes  from  the  CIlritliAn 
theology  and  how  much  from  the  logic  of  idealism,  how  far  the 
(oaccptian  of  a  penonaf  hdng  as  creator  and  preserver  mingles 

*)lb  llie  pantheistic  conception  of 

iliiDg  which 


(  [or 


scarcely  awue.    II  Kent  impot^te  to  dcsy  tial  the  (cadency 

of  hii  principle!  ud  bis  ugumcnts  is  mainly  in  the  Une  of  a 
metaphysical  absolute,  as  the  necessary  completion  and  founda- 
tion of  ail  fieirrg  and  knowledge.     Tbcough  the  ituthfulneaa  of 


guaranteeing  the  v 
that  the  value  of  hi 


rofal 


for  on 


eshatl  find  that  in  the  li 


Ldty  of  our  clear  and  distinct  conception! 
eduction  of  God  seems  in  hii  own  cMimate 
oni  which  do  not  posseu  these  two  aitil- 
I  in  themselves  and  discriminaied  from  all 
e.  But  the  larger  part  of  our  conceptions 
ent.  Wethinkofihingtnotintheabiuacl 
1  themselves,  hut  in  conneiioB  with,  and 
suppoaes,  other  things.  Our  idea  of  body, 
Jid  weight,  and  yet  when  we  try  to  think 
Lassuminganything,  we  find  that  we  cannot 
lea  to  these  terms  when  applied  to  fiody. 
se  attributes  do  not  belong  to  body  at  aJT; 


t>ndaty  and  derive 


Land  nothing 
'e  characters 

nsion  as  the 
■  hich  ^Inki, 


be  regarded  in  refereni 
force  of  tbe  universe  is  swept  up  and  gathered  ta  God,  who  com- 
municales  motion  to  Hk  parts  of  eitension,  and  sustains  that 
motiDo  from  moment  to  moment;  and  in  tbe  uioie  way  the  force 
of  mind  haiieilly  been  (sncentialed  in  Cod.  Every  moment  one 
expects  to  find  Descartes  saying  iiriih  |f  obbcs  that  man'g  thought 
has  created  God,  or  with  Splnoa  and  MalebitochE  Ibtl  it  ii  Cod 
who  really  thinks  in  the  apparent  thought  of  man.  After  all,  the 
metaphysical  theology  of  Descartes,  however  essential  in  his  oarn 
eyes,  serves  chiefly  as  the  ground  for  constructing  hii  theory  of 
[e.     His  fundamental  hypothesis  relegates 


)  Codal 


I  origin. 


ildis 


play  of  mechanics  and  geometry.    The  dii- 
lurnmg  conoiiiona  of  will,  life  and  organic  forces  are  elimjuated 

eatenrion,  figured  and  moved,  and  thence  by  mathematical  laws 
be  gives  a  hypothetical  explanation  of.  all  things.  Such  ex- 
planationof  pl^sical  phenomena  is  the  main  problemol  Descartes, 
and  it  goes  on  encroaching  upon  territories  once  tui^wsed  proper 
to  the  mind.  Descartes  began  with  tbe  certain^  that  we  ars 
thinking  beingsj  that  region  ccmaios  untouched;  but  up  to  its 
very   harder*  the  mechaoical  enplaoation  of    nature   reigns 

The  physical  theory.  In  its  earlier  form  in  Tkt  World,  and  later 
in  the  PrincifUi  if  Pkilaiafky  (which  tbe  pretcnt  account 
follows),  rests  upon  the  metaphysical  conctuiioosof  tbe  ■»,_t-. 
iiidilatinu.  Itprc^ioseilosetfonhihegcnesiaot  the  uvnT 
existing  univene  from  principles  whicb  can  be  plainly 
understood,  and  according  to  the  acknowledged  laws  of  the  trona- 
misilon  of  movement.  Tbe  idea  of  force  is  one  of  those  abacute 
conceptions  which  originate  in  an  obscure  region,  in  the  tenw 
of  muscular  power.  The  true  physical  conception  is  motion,  the 
ultimate  ground  of  which  Is  to  be  sought  in  fjod's  infinite  power. 
Accordingly  tbe  quantity  of  movement  in  the  universe,  like  its 
mover,  can  ncittier  increase  aor  diminish.  The  only  circum- 
stance which  physics  has  to  consider  is  the  transference  of  move- 
ment from  one  particle  to  another,  and  the  change  of  its  direetioo. 
E  the  sum  of  motion;  be  can  only  alter 
The  wholeconceptionof  force  may  disappear  from 
a  tneory  01  the  univene;  and  «c  can  adopt  a  geometiical 
delinitioD  of  motion  as  the  shifting  of  one  body  Itom  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  bodies  which  immediately  touch  il,  and  which 
ore  assumed  to  be  at  rest,  to  tbe  neighbourhood  of  oifaer  bodies. 
Motion,  in  short,  is  strictly  locomoiioD,  and  nothing  else. 

Descartes  has  laid  down  three  laws  of  nature,  and  leven 
secondary  laws  regarding  impact.  The  latter  arc  10  a  Urge 
extent  incorrect.  T1)e  first  law  affirms  that  (very  body,  so  far 
as  it  is  altogelbei  untSected  by  ettfukeou*  .causes,  alwayt 


1  ettfukeou*  cuiiGS,^  a 


These  doctrma  ol 


ontian  or  of  tat;  tad  tbe  ucond 
.  ntion  a  ilimys  In  •  stnight  Ibc' 
il  incnii,  and  of  tbe  composile  choncin  of 
n,  mat  scarcely  appKhendcd  even  by  Kepler 
or  GiJilea;  but  Ibey  foUow  niturtU)'  troin  Ibe  geometrical 
■nalyia  of  Dcscsrta. 

I  Eitendcd  body  fau  no  Umiti  to  iU  extent,  though  the  power 
of  God  hu  divided  it  ia  licH  discriniinaling  iti  puts  in  cndleu 
«»yj.  The  infinite  universe  is  InEniiely  fuil  of  mnner.  Empty 
span,  03  dislinguisbed  from  material  eileniion,  Is  a  fictitious 
abstraction.  Tliere  is  do  sucb  thing  reilly  as  a  vacuum,  any 
more  than  there  are  atoms  or  ultimate  indivisible  particles. 
In  both  these  doctrinea  ol  <>  pricri  science  Descutes  faas  not 
been  subverted,  but,  il  anything,  corroborated  by  the  results  of 
eiperimentil  physics;  for  the  so-called  atoms  of  diemicul  theory 
already  presuppose,  from  the  Cartesian  point  of  view,  certam 
aggiegatlnns  ol  the  primitive  particles  of  mailer.  Descartes 
regards  matter  as  uniform  in  character  throughout  the  universe; 
be  anticipates,  as  it  were,  from  his  own  transcendental  ground, 
(he  revetations  of  spectrum  analysis  as  applied  lo  the  sun  and 

(and  matter  =  eiUnsion)  divided  and  figured  with  endless  variety, 
■ad  set  (and  kept)  hi  motion  by  God;  and  any  sort  ol  division, 
figure  and  motion  wilt  ser^-c  the  puiposes  of  our  supposition  as 
well  as  another.  "  Scarcely  any  supposition,""  he  laj-s,  "can  bo 
made  (rom  which  the  same  result,  though  possibly  with  greater 
difficulty,  might  not  be  deduced  by  the  same  laws  o(  nature;  for 
ainec.  In  virtue  o!  these  laws,  m    ' 
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velocity  of  the  decaying 


>t  the  u! 


capable,  if  we  i 
■  need  here  be  feai 
all  olhei  parts  In 

"■        tably  al  th. 


idcr  these  forms 
mtJngformof  U 


re  will  ini 


varying  In  liie  and  velocity.    1 

^a"  ssrdml'.'."z.™ 

their  comets  pored  oil 
and  two  species  of  matter  thu; 

tendency  la  fly  off  from  the  cen 


finer 


ol  light  radiating  Ir 
atmosphere  or  firm; 
the  central  accumu! 


oltheo   _ 

mire  of  the  vortei,  whict 
ling  panicles  ol  globular 
ts  in  the  centre  of  ead 

md  matter  of  Descartes, 
om  the  central  star.    11 


;,weobservethatin  consequence 
cnt,  the  particles  of  matter  have 
by  rubbing  against  each  other; 

:ular  motion  with  a  (centrifugal) 
Ire  as  they  swing  tomid  the  aiis 
onsisting  of  the  fine  dust— the 


...._..  cr  b  produced  Irom  the  original  particles. 

Aa  the  small  Rlings  produced  by  friction  seek  la  pass  through 
the  interstices  between  the  rapidly  revolving  spherical  particles 
in  the  vorlei,  they  are  detained  and  become  twisted  and  chsn- 
nclled  in  their  passage,  and  when  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  inner 
ocean  of  solit  dust  they  settle  upon  it  as  the  froth  and  [oam 
produced  by  the  agitation  of  water  gathers  upon  Its  surface. 
These  lorm  what  we  term  spots  in 


eilhcy  gradually  in 


aether  round  tt 
until  Ihcy  form 


I  than  that  of  any  pari  el 
ise  vortex  wmcn  naa  swept  it  up.  it  will  ere  long  pass  oat  of  Ibe 
range  of  that  voilei,  and  continue  its  movement  from  one  lo 
another.  Such  a  star  is  a  comet.  But  in  other  cases  the  en- 
crusted star  settles  in  that  poition  of  the  revolving  vorlei  whldi 
has  a  velocity  equivalent  to  Its  own,  and  so  onr.tinues  to  revolve 
in  the  vortei,  wrapped  in  its  own  fiimament.  Such  a  reduced  and 
impoverished  star  is  a  planet;  and  the  several  planets  ol  our 
solar  system  ate  the  several  vortices  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  swept  up  by  the  central  sun-vottei.  The  une  ecnsidcta- 
tions  serve  to  explain  the  moon  and  other  satellites,  lliey  too 
'up  by  someotlier,whidiatalatei 


lylella 


lolhesn 


outline  is  the  celebrated  theory  ol  tvrftm,  which 
for  about  twenty  years  after  its  promulgation  reigned  Hipmne 
in  science,  and  lor  much  longer  time  opposed  a  tcnacioua  lesin- 
ance  to  rival  doctrines.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  hypotheses 
which  ever  have  been  formed  to  account  by  mechanical  processei 
for  the  movements  of  the  universe.  While  chemistry  rests  in  the 
acceptance  of  ultimate  heterogeneous  dements,  the  vortei-theeuy 
assumed  uniform  mailer  through  the  univeise,  and  reducrf 
eosmieal  physics  to  the  same  prindples  as  regulate  terrtstriri 
phenomena.  It  ended  the  old  Aristotelian  distinction  between 
the  sphere  beneath  the  moon  and  the  itsny  spaces  bcj'ond. 
It  banished  the  sinrits  and  genii,  to  which  even  Kepler  bad 
assigned  the  guardianship  of  the  planetary  movements;  and, 
il  it  supposes  the  globular  panicles  of  the  covcbpe  to  be  llie 
active  force  in  carrying  the  earth  round  the  sua,  we  may 
remember  that  Newton  himsdf  assumed  an  aether  (or  somewhat 
similar  purposes.  TTie  great  argument  on  which  the  Catlcsiani 
founded  theff  opposition  to  the  Newtonian  doctrine  is-as  that 
attraction  was  an  occult  quality,  not  wholly  inielligible  by  the 
"■■■"'"""  "  "mechanics.    TTic  Kewtnnian  theory  is  an  anal>^  of 


hypothcl  leal  explar 
in  the  normal  cour: 


iwhichlnlhcit 


mfne 


IS  of  Kant  and  Laplace,  proposes  to  give  a 
'  of  things  led  to  the  state  of  things  required 


Cartesan  theory  was  the  best  that  the  obicrvntiDns  of  the  age 
ndmitled;  and  "  its  eii^anation  ol  gravity  was  one  of  the  mtrat 
ingenious  hypotheses  which  philosophy  ever  imagined."  That 
the  eiplanaiiun  lails  In  detail  is  undoubted;  il  docs  not  account 
for  the  dlipiicily  of  the  planets;  h  would  place  the  >un,  not  in 

Bat  these  defects  need  not  blind  us  to  the  (act  that  this  hypothesis 
made  the  mathematical  progress  ol  Hoolte,  Botelli  and  Mcwloa 
much  more  easy  and  ceitain,  Descaria  prolcssedly  assumed  a 
simplidty  In  the  phenomena  which  they  did  not  present.  But 
such  a  hypothetical  simplidty  is  the  necessary  step  lor  solving 
the  more  complex  problems  of  nature.  The  danger  lies  imt  in 
forming  such  hypotheses,  but  in  regarding  them  as  final,  or  as 
mote  than  an  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  our  observation  of 
the  phenomena.  In  doing  what  he  did,  Descartes  actually 
eicmplified  that  reduction  of  the  processes  o(  nature  to  mere 
transposition  of  the  parllcles  of  matter,  which  in  ditfrrcnt  ways 
was  a  leading  idea  in  Ibe  minds  of  Bacon,  Hobbcs  and  Gassendl. 
The  delects  of  Descartes  lie  rather  In  h^  apparently  impcrfccl 
apprehension  ol  the  principle  of  movemcnti  uniformly  acceler- 
ated which  his  contcmponry  Galileo  had  illustrated  and  insisted 
upon,  and  in  the  indistinctness  which  attaches  to  bis  viciesof  the 
transmission  of  motion  in  cases  of  impact.  Il  should  be  added 
that  the  modem  theory  ol  vDrtex-atoma  (Lord  Kelvin's)  to 
eiplain  the  constitution  of  matter  has  bul  slight  analogy  with 
Cartesian  doctrine,  and  Ends  a  patdid,  if  anywhere,  in  a 
modification  of  that  doctrine  by  Malebranche. 

Besides  the  last  two  parts  of  the  Priiuitia  tf  PUIne^.  the 
physical  writings  of  Descartes  include  the  Oisttrki  and  UOton, 
as  welt  as  passages  in  the  letters.  Hisopticalinvesligatloniare 
perhaps  the  subject  in  which  he  most  contrlbulcd  (p  the  ptogctM 
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i  ntai;  ud  the  taddkr  ot  apad^oa  «dudi  maiki  ha 
ZbfVia  lUndi  coniricHOiu  even  amid  the  genitall/  lumiDoiu 

Uyle  ot  Iiii  wotlit.  lis  object  is  a  ptactical  one,  lo 
^*|^,    (IcIrnmDebyscirDtLGcconsidcratiaiLS  the  shape  of  Lens 

best  Adapted  lo  icoprave  the  capabilities  of  (he  tde- 
iif(,ritch  bid  been  invented  not  long  befoce.  The  conclusions 
It  iM  it  tniin  have  not  been  to  uselul  as  be  imagiDcd,  in 
I  aaepacc  dI  the  mechanical  diSiculiica.  But  the  iovettiga- 
m  by  ibkh  he  reaches  them  has  the  mctit  o[  flnt  prominenlly 
ptUi^uQI  and  establishing  the  bw  ot  the  refraction  ot  lighL 
Utnvli  bave  been  made^  priodpalJy  founded  on  Gonif  remarks 
s  HijIDil,  to  show  that  Descartes  bad  leanied  the  principles 

I  doiiioa  bom  tbe  manuscript  of  a  treatise  by  Willelitaid 
>od.hit  tb  ficu  are  nncertsLn ;  and,  to  latas  DeKarlea  toundi 
KiftDdDtnyone,  it  ii  probably  on  the  retearcbesof  Kepltr. 
kinrottUKdiicoveiy  ii  to  nine  eiteat  hit  Dim,  for  bis  proof 
illkhi  is  founded  opon  tbe  thcoly  that  ligbt  is  tbe  pR^galiOD 
'JckHtberin  Ktrai^I  Lines  ftom  the  sun  orluAiinous  body  to 
^tltlfteLUMtj,    Thus  he  appnuimsto-to  tbe  wave  theory 

II  [^T.  tbough  he  supposed  that  the  tiaDsmission  of  Ught  Has 

;*lt,Euxt^  unequal  refrangibility  of  tbe  rays  oi  liglit  Kssyet 
oimwed— Ijut  a  decided  advance  upon  hit  predetotots, 
aiUrathe  ilF  radiii  tuud  Vw^i  (i&ii)  of  Uuc-Anlonio 
'  '      a,  aichbigbop  of  Spalita 

led  himself  with  tliui  apkining  tha 
1,  magneiism,  light  and  timilar  forces 

I  liii;naklbive«clIedBdnunlion.  Buthcdidnotstopilioit 
iikiqiMal  whatis usually  tennedphyiici.    Cbemiatiy  and 

I  Wiirinalileiwalloiicd  up  in  theonescienceoftAyilcs.  snd 
^iiai  Ifl  a  proUcm  of  mechoirisin.  This  theory,  he  iKlicved, 
■aridiAordaneiplansLionof  cveiy  phenomcsoli  vbatever^  and 
aKuL^Evcrydepailment  of  knowledge  he  has  given  spedmcns 
ihfnti.  But  the  moil  nroariuble  and  daring  application 
iliikny  WIS  to  nccDunt  for  Ibe  pheDomena  of  organic  life, 
!*<<■%  ia  animals  and  man.  "  If  ve  possessed  a  ibotou^h 
M(d|t."  be  siyi,'  "  of  all  the  parts  of  llie  seed  of  any  VKciet 
•■ual(L{.mu).i«ecouldfnnnlbiI  alone,  by  reasDDi  eoliccly 
'^"tauialindmlnin.deduce  the  whole  figure  and  conlortna- 
aif  odlDl  its  members,  and,  conversely ,  if  we  knew  several 

I    I'ldaiiliB  of  this  conformation,  we  could  Itom  these  dedocs 

I  ^btBtof  itsseed-"  Hie  organism  in  this  wy  is  regnrded  as 
I  aafc,  cnitructed  fiom  the  particles  oi  the  seed,  which  ii 
i^mf  li  ihe  laws  of  motion  have  arranged  themselves  (always 

,  ^i^pFRimrifpowerof  God)  in  the  particniar  animal  shofie 
>  *tk  we  tec  (hent  The  doctrine  of  the  circuUtion  oi  the 
>iW.rti±  Desottis  adopted  iiom  Harvey,  suppLicdaddilLonal 
^^V^mi  in  bvour  oE  his  fnechanioj  theory,  and  lie  probably 
Mudi  to  popnlaiiic  the  discovery,  A  fire  without  hghl, 
'"Pod  to  the  heat  which  gnthei*  in  a  haystack  lAen  the  bay 
^tei(«ndbefoKit  was  properly  dry—heat. In  dorl,  asan 
''■"te  of  ihe  particles — is  the  motive  cause  ol  the  contraction 
M^lMiooiof  the  heart.  Those  finer  particles  of  the  bLood 
^  bsome  extremely  isre£cd  during  this  process  pass  off 
'  ^  directions — one  portun,  and  the  least  important  in  the 
**T.  (0  the  oigani  of  gcneoition,  the  other  portion  lo  the 
"i"of  lie  bram.  There  not  merely  do  Oiey  serve  lo  nourish 
wnfu,  itty  alio  give  rise  (o  >  fine  ethereal  flame  ot  wind 
'""tt  Ihe  action  of  the  brain  upon  them,  and  that  form  ibe 
■oU  "animal''  si^ti.  From  Ihe  brain  Ibese  apiriu  aie 
'"H  Ibrough  Ihe  body  by  aieua  ol  the  nerve^  regarded  by 
^"■taulubulac  vessels,  resembling  tbe  pipe*  conveying  the 
""li •  iprfng  to  act  upon  the  mecbaoSol  aniliaDca  in  an 

'  "U  leimtain.    The  nerves  conduct  Ihe  ininul  apirita  to  act 

I  *■  '^  aaitln.  and  in  their  torn  convey  the  impreaskmi  of 

I  •"malolbehiaiii. 

"u  and  the  animals  as  Ihss  described  are  compoted  to 
'*°al>.  aid  termed  machines.  The  TcgeUtive  and  (cnslliTe 
""•Vcb  Ibe  Ari^olcllins  had  intnduced  to  break  the  leap 


betwecB  inanlmale  mitla  and  man  are  ruthlenly  swept  away; 

onlyonc»ul,  tbe  rational,  remains,  and  [hat  ia  ralricted  to  man. 
One  hypolfauis  tupfJants  the  various  principles  of      .,,, 
Life;  tbe  rule  of  absolute  mechanism  is  as  complete  la      .J?,.^ 

the  essential  quality  of  the  soul,  do  not  belong  to  Ihe  bnto; 
then  is  an  impasmble  gulf  fixed  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  The  only  lurcrign  of  leason  it  the  power  of  language — 
i.(.  of  giving  eipiestioo  to  Eeneial  ideas;  and  language  in  that 
sense  is  not  found  lave  In  ntan.  The  ciiea  of  tumaJs  ate  but 
the  vorking  of  the  curiously^coottived  machine,  in  which,  when 
one  portion  it  touched  in  a  cetlaln  way,  the  wheels  and  tpringi 
coni^alcd  in  the  blerior  perform  their  work,  and,  it  may  be,  » 
note  supposed  to  eii>ress  joy  or  pain  is  evolved;  but  there  ii 
no  onnsdausness  or  feding.  "  Theanimalsact  naturally  arul  by 
spring,  like  a  watch."'  "The  greatest  olall  the  prejudices  we 
have  retained  from  our  infancy  is  thatof  believing  that  the  Lieasia 
think."'  If  the  beasts  can  properly  be  said  Loseeat  all,"  they 
seeaswedo  when  our  mind  is  distracted  and  keenly  applied  eli^ 
where;  the  images  of  outward  objects  paint  theznsclves  on  the 
retina,  and  possiUy  even  the  impressions  made  in  Ihe  (^tic nerves 
deleiminc  our  limbs  to  diSercnt  movemenLs,  but  we  feel  nothinf 
ol  it  all,  and  move  at  if  we  wercantomala."'  The  teatieoceof 
tbe  aruntal  to  Ihe  laih  ol  his  tyrani  it  not  aiber  than  the  aeui- 
tivity  of  Ihe  plant  lo  the  Infiucntcs  of  lifibt  and  beat.  It  is  not 
much  comfort  to  Icsm  further  fnna  Detartca  that  "  be  dcnia 
life  to  no  animal,  but  makes  it  consist  In  the  mere  beat  ol  Ihe 
heart.  Nor  does  he  deny  them  feeling  in  to  fat  at  it  depeoda  oa 
the  bodily  organs." '; 

Descartes,  wilb  an  unusual  foDdncai  for  the  letter  of  Saiptmc,' 
quotes  ofteaer  than  once  in  support  of  this  monstroiu  doctrine 
the  diclum.  "  the  blood  is  the  life  ";  lad  be  remarkl.  with  Mtm* 
sarcasm  possibly,  lliat  it  is  a  comfortable  theory  for  the  ealaia  oC 
animal  Seah.  And  the  doctrine  found  acceptance  SDKing  aonM 
whom  it  enabled  to  get  rid  of  the  diSculliet  nbcd  by  Montaigne 
and  those  who  allowed  more  diOerence  between  animal  and  animal 
than  betvpeen  the  higlter  artimals  and  man.  It  also  encouraged' 
vivisection — a  practice  common  with  Descartes  himself.'  The 
recluses  of  Port  Royal  tdsed  it  eagerly,  dtscuised  automatism," 
dissected  Living  animala  in  otdec  to  show  to  a  mortiid  curiosily 
the  dreulation  of  Ibe  blood,  were  caidess  ol  the  cries  of  tactareil 
dost,  and  finally  embalmed  the  doctrine  in  a  sylloffsm  of  their 
logic, — No  raana  thinkt;  every  soul  of  beast  it  mnllci:  lhei»-' 

But  whilst  all  the  organic  pracetses  in  man  go  on  mechanl- 
cally,  and  tlisugh  by  reSei  action  he  may  repel  attack  uncon* 
sdou^T,alill  the  finta£nnation  of  the  system  was  that  man  was 
easentially  a  thinking  being;  and,  while  we  retain  this  origiDal 
dlctuin.il  must  not  be  supposed  that  Ihe  mind  isa  mere  spectator, 
or  like  the  boalman  in  the  boaL  Of  course  a  unity  of  nature 
h  impossiLilc  Lietveen  mind  and  body  so  described.  „  ,  „  , 
And  yet  there  is  a  unity  of  compoaltion,  a  unity  to  ^f^^ 
dose  thai  the  compound  it  "  rtally  one  and  In  a  tense  aw<  auyi 
indiviuble."  You  cannot  in  tbe  adital  nun  cut  soul 
and  body  asunder;  tbcy  Interpcoetrale  in  evety  member.  But 
thse  is  one  point  in  tbe  buman  frame — a  point  midway  in  ihc 
brain,  single  and  free,  which  may  in  a  special  tense  be  called  Ihe 
■eat  of  the  mind,  'nia  is  the  tiMalled  c  narlon,  or  pineal  ^and, 
where  in  a  minimized  pcdnt  the  mind  on  one  band  and  Ibe  vital 
spirit*  on  tbe  other  meet  and  ccmmunkale.  In  that  gland  the 
nccntrated;  thojght  m 


s  thought  and  is  pev- 


and  direcn  il;  utei 

ceived.    Two  riear 

absolute  mystery.    Mind^  driven  from  the  field  of  extension, 

erects  its  Isst  fortress  in  the  pineal  gland.    In  neb  a  itate  nC 

despair  and  destitution  there  is  no  hope  for  ipiritualisn,  save 

in  Godi  and  Claubsg,  CeuliDci  and  Malebranche  all  Uke 

refuge  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings  to  neve  the  tyranny  of 

In  Ihe  ptychology  el  Descartes  there  ai 


'nti-waajfrc 
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modn  of  [faoughl, — pMCtptian  tiid  volition.    "  IlKCmsto  me," 

'  ^^  puuve.ind  thai  it  ii  active  onlyin  volition:  tl"<  it) 
2^"  Meu«[tputinitpartJybyIhiobi«t>  which  touch  it« 
KEiei,  partly  by  the  impreaions  in  the  bnin.  and 
panly  ilu  by  the  diipositions  vbich  have  preceded  in  the  mind 
itseif  and  by  the  roovementt  o(  its  wilL"'  The  will,  Ihfietore, 
u  being  more  ociginiitive,  hu  more  to  do  irith  tnie  or  liUe 
'        '         '  "         UnCorlunatdy,  DcKirtes  b 
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10  Ibe  conjunction: 
thought  hai  becor 
iphere  the  poauoni  or  emolioiiB  (which  Descanei  reduces  to  the 

udnessJaTe  the  perceptions  or leDtiments  of  the  mind,  caused  and 
maintained  by  some  movement  of  the  vital  spirits,  but  specially 
nfcrring  to  the  nijul  only.    The  presentation  ol  soAe  object  of 

Dn  on«  band  the  animal  spirits  *' reflected"'  from  the  image 
formed  on  the  pineal  gland  proceed  through  the  nervous  tubes  to 
make  th^  rausclet  tutn  the  back  and  lift  the  feet,  so  as  to  escape 
the  cause  of  the  (nrot.  Such  fs  the  icflcx  and  mechanical 
movement  independent  of  Che  mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Lhe  vital  spitiu  cau$e  a  movement  in  the  gland  by  which  the  mind 
ixrccives  the  aflection  of  (he  organs,  learns  that  siHnething  is  to 
}elovedorbaLed,admiredorshunned.    '    '  -        " 


if  reasoD  is  to  give  a  true  i 
of  goods  and  evils;  o: 


il  lhe 


evQ  are  our  proper  arms  against  the  Influence  of  the  pasuou 
We  are  free,  therefore,  through  knowledge:  a  maina  Ixci 
•Kl^lalu  itquilm  maftui  fmfauU  in  mlnxliM,  and  dxihi'i  pr  ccoi 
isllpttraru.  "  IfwecteaHyseetbatwhatweuedoingiswron 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  sin,  so  long  u  we  saw  it  in  thi 
light."*  Thus  the  highest  liberty,  as  distinguished  from  me 
indiflcrence,  proceeds  from  deir  and  distinct  knowledge,  ar 
such  knowledge  can  only  be  attained  by  firmness  and  resolulio 


rt  of  God,  wUl  and  inlellect  must  b 

or  thought,  w 

ncre  capacities  or  tendencies,— po 

rbich  apart  fro 

mth 

e  wiU  to  think  may  be  reguded  u 

nothing 

Til  CarlaiaH  SUmvl.—'Thc  philosophy  of  Descartea  fought  its 
first  battles -and  gained  its  first  uiumphs  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  In  his  lifetime  bis  views  had  been  taught  in  Utrecht 
and  I.jiden.  In  the  unlvenitie*  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  lower 
Germany,  as  yet  free  from  the  cooMa^atisra  of  the  old-established 
seats  o(  learning,  the  new  syelem  gained  an  eaay  vicloiy  over 
AristoictliiiisDi,  and,  as  It  was  adapted  for  lectures  and  eiam- 
inatiom,  soon  became  almost  as  scholastic  as  the  doctrines 
it  had  supplanted.  At  Leiden,  Utrecht,  Croniageo,  Franeker, 
Bmla,  Nimeguen,  Harderwyk,  Duisburg  and  Herbon,  andjit 
the  Catholic  university  of  Louvain,  Cjrtesiantsm  was  warmly 
expounded  and  defended  In  seats  of  Icsmlng,  oEwiiicb  tnanyare 
now  left  desolate,  and  by  adheteou  whose  writings  have  for  the 
fDost  pan  long  lost  interest  for  any  but  the  antiquary. 

and  its  literal  uie  it  mainly  composed  ol  commentaria  upon 

If^g,^^      (be  original  ttiU.  of  ihcses  discussed  in  the  schools. 

and  of  systematic  eipoiitions  of  Cartesian  philosophy 

foe  the  benefit  at  the  student.    Three  names  sund  oi 


';».  4«- 


iirtmi. 


Cartesian profesaorlaEc, — W!ttich,ClaubergandGeuliiici.  Chrii- 

toph  Wittich  (i6is-i69i),  professor  at  Duisburg  and  Leiden, 
b  a  represents  tlve  of  the  moderate  follower)  who  profeaed 
to  reconcDe  the  doctrines  of  their  school  with  the  faith  ol 
Christendom  and  to  refute  the  theology  d(  Spinoia.  Johann 
Clauberg  (i.s.)  commented  clause  by  dause  upon  the  UedUaHtia 
of  Descartes;  but  he  specially  claims  notice  [or  h{i  work  Di 
norporis  tt  animae  in  liomiiu  conjuncii^iu,  where  be  roalntains 
that  the  bodily  movement)  are  merely  proottiuwic  causes  (i.e. 
antecedents,  but  not  strictly  causes)  ol  the  mental  action,  and 
sacrifices  the  independence  oE  man  to  the  omnipotence  ol  God. 
The  same  tendency  Is  still  more  pronounced  in  Arnold  Genlinci' 
iq.t.).  With  him  the  r«dprocsI  action  of  mind  and  body  is 
altogether  denied;  they  resemble  two  clocks,  so  made  by  Ibe 
artiflcer  as  to  sirike  the  same  hour  together.  The  mind  on  act 
only  upon  itself;  beyond  that  limit,  the  power  of  Cod  must 
intervene  to  make  any  seeming  intemction  possible  between  body 
and  soul.  Such  are  lhe  hiirheiited  attempts  at  consistency  in 
m  thought,  which  eventually  culminate  In  the  pmthrism 

to   interpret    the 


»  Bible  was  n 


of  Si  . 

Descartes  occasionally  bad  ni 
Scriptures  according  to  bis  own  t 
when  their  letter  contradicted  him, 

to  teach  the  sdencei.  Similar  tendencies  art  found  amongst  his 
foUowen.  Whilst  PtotesUnt  opponcnit  put  him  In  the  list  of 
alheials  tike  Vanini,  and  the  Catholics  held  him  as  dangerouaat 
Luther  or  Calvin,  there  were  lealous  adheienu  who  ventnred  to 
prove  lhe  theory  of  vortices  in  harmony  with  the  book  of  Gcnesii. 
It  was  thi)  rationalistic  treatment  of  the  sacred  wriliogt  which 
helped  to  confound  the  Cartesians  with  the  allegorical  school  of 
John  Cocceius,  as  their  liberal  doctrines  in  theology  justified  tbe 
vulgar  identification  of  them  with  the  beraies  of  &)cinian  and 
Arminian.  The  chief  names  in  this  advanced  iheology  connected 
with  Cattetlan  doctrines  sio  Ludwig  Meyer,  ihefriend  andediloi 
of  Spinoia,  author  ot  a  work  termed  Pkiloapkit  ictipltinu 
inUtfra  (lAM):  Balthasar  Bckker,  whose  World  Brnldui 
helped  to  discredit  the  superstitious  fancies  about  tbe  devili  and 
Spinosa,  whose  Traclalui  Utolotia-faliliiut  is  in  some  nspccis 
the  classical  type  of  rational  criticlsmup  to  the  praenl  day. 
Against  this  work  and  the  Elkiii  of  Spinoia  the  ortbodoi 
Cartesian)  (who  were  in  the  majority),  no  less  than  aeeptlcol 
hangera-on  like  Bayle,  raised  an  all  but  univeisal  bowl  of  lepro- 
hacion,  scarcely  broken  for  about  a  century. 

In  France  Cattesianism  won  sodely  and  lilentute  before 
it  penetrated  into  the  univetsities.  Cleraelier  (the  friend  ol 
Descatle)  and  his  literary  execulor),  bb  son-in4aw  fw—, 
Rohanlt  (who  achieved  that  relationship  through  his 
Cartcaianism),  and  others,  opened  their  houses  for  readings  to 
which  (he  intellectual  world  of  Paris-^ils  learned  protcsaora 
iitlien  and  the  fair  sei,— docked  to  heu- the 
led,  and  [KBsibly  discuss  thtii  value.  Grand 
seigneurs,  like  the  prince  of  Cond(,  the  due  de  Ncveis  and  the 
purijuis  de  Varde),  were  ijad  to  vary  the  monotony  ol  ibelt 
feudal  castles  by  listening  to  tbe  eloquent  rehcaraals  of  Male- 
bnnche  or  Regi*.  And  tbe  salons  of  Mme  de  S*vign(,  of  her 
daughter  Mme  de  Grignan,  and  of  the  duchesse  de  Maine  tor 
'    ■  llosophy  a  place  among  the  (opios 


of  poLie  society,  and  furnished  U  . 

Fmrna  ntnulei.  The  Chkteau  si  the  due  de  Luyn«,  ibe  trana- 
lator  of  the  UidiUliinti,  nai  the  home  of  a  Caneslui  dub.  that 
discussed  the  questions  of  sutonutism  and  of  the  composition 
of  the  sun  from  filings  and  parings,  and  rivallrd  Port  Royal  in 


It  more  than  tbe  cc 


is  leisurdy  ai 


Commctcy  found  ami 
the  mon  moderate  Cartesians  and  Don  Robert  Dogabets,  who 
interpreted  Descartes  in  an  original  way  of  hit  own.  Tbongb 
rejected  by  tbe  Jtsiits,  who  found  peripatetic  formulae  a  laithfid 
weapon  againjt  the  enemies  of  the  chuirh,  Carlesianism  «a» 
warmly  adopted  by  the  Oratory,  which  saw  in  Descartes  some- 
thing of  St  Augustine,  by  Port  Royal,  which  discovered  k 
connexion  between  the  new  system  and  Jansenism,  and  by  kbbc 
amonpi  the  Benedictines  and  Uie  order  of  Sle  Genevieve. 


DB8CARTE8 


8, 


The  pBpnhritT  rtfch  C»r»«hnlgii  thin  pined  In  the  locul 
ud  Utamry  cirdet  of  tlw  cipital  wu  lirgvly  mcrcucd  by  Ibc 
Uxain  <f  PiDTe-Syhmin  Re^  (ifiji-iTo?).  On  hn  visU  to 
ToBfaase  jn  1^5,  viLfa  ■  hhkoq  from  Uk  Cutoiaa  cbkfi)  ha 
Icctom  ridtcd  bouBiUai  iotcreiti  ladia  tbivi^  theniKlvn 
*Tlk  «>I  and  ahflltj  iota  Ibt  iludy  of  philoMpfay;  and  Rtgi9 
liigadt  m  made  the  guat  of  the  civic  corponlloii.  Id  1671 
icucdy  ka*  enlhiBliiiii  mi  rouKd  in  MonlpelUcc;  und  in  16S0 
k  cpBUd  •  toiUM  at  lectures  >t  Parii,  vilh  luch  acccpUnci 
lliat  faeaicn  bad  10  takf  their  leaU  in  advance.  Regis,  by 
Kinevnix  the  pandoia  and  idjiuiing  the  metaphyjtcs  to  Ihe 
pl^ilaf  pohcn  of  appfehenalon,  made  Carteaiuiisn  popular, 
Dd  ndqcTd  it  id  a  rtguiar  lyiltm. 

Bst  a  check  wu  at  lund.  Descaita,  in  bit  ceimpondence 
*ith  the  Jemits.  had  ibawn  an  almoit  cringing  eagerncB  lo  bam 
dn-  ponrful  oiganlzaticin  on  hi>  aide.  Especially  he  had 
■liUcn  to  Piit  HoUnd,  one  0!  ihc  order,  to  show  how  the 
CalboGcdoctttec  of  the  eueharlil  might  be  inide  coiBpatihle  with 
hii  theories  of  matter.  But  hia  undue  haste  to  amnne'natten 
with  the  dnmh  only  aerved  to  oompiDrai 
I'awiic  admiiera  and  malicious  oppone 
tWological  beatings  of  hli  system  In  this  ( 
•f  the  Icsuhi  BBCceeded  hi  gelling  the  w< 
i6d3,  placed  upon  tfie  index 


imu  urrifanlur.    Ihereupon 
4  by  p    ■  ' 


uggeraled   the 
and  Ihe  effoiu 

irohibiled  books,— 


novel  Ihcoiie).  In  1M7,  the  oratimi  at  the 
Idenbynyalorder.  lniM9,wbenthe  chair 
e  CoUJge  Rayal  tell  vaanl.  one  of  the  four 

d  land  idales  had  lo  sustain  » thesis  against  "the  pretended 

■cv  philosophy  of  Descartes."  In  1671  the  archbishop  of  Faib, 
by  tbe  king's  order,  summoned  the  beads  of  thi 


bis  pnxBce.  and  en 


dargerjus  lo  the  faith.  In  1673  a  deci 
t  against  Cartesian  and  other  unUccnsed  thcor 
:  of  being  issued,  and  was  only  checked  in  lime 


WUMI  tbepoi 

KtaMB,  composed  by  BoHeau  and  some  of  his  brolhei-poeit. 
Yet  in  i6;j  the  university  of  Angers  was  empowered  10  repress 
tUCartoian  teaching  wilhio  lis  domain,  and  actually  appointed 
a  commiwDa  charged  lokwk  for  such  heresies  In  the  theses  and 
the  sliideBIs'  note-books  of  Ihe  college  of  Anjou  belonging  tc 
the  Onlory.  In  1677  the  university  of  Caen  adopted  not  less 
mrngeat  masucei  against  Cartcsianisn.  And  so  great  was  the 
Bluenct  of  Ihe  Jesuits,  Ihat  tbe  congreption  oi  St  Miui,  ihc 
canons  o(  Stc  Ceneviive,  and  the  Oratory  laid  Iheic  ofheiil  ban 
DO  Ihe  obDOiious  doctrines.     From  the  real  or  fancied  rappndii 


and  Jan= 


e  f<a 


while  ifflpolilic,  if  not  dangerous,  to  avow  too  loudly 
lor  Cartesian  theories.  Regis  was  constrained  lo  hold  Dacr  lor 
Ml  yean  hil  Syiltm  0/  Pkame^y;  and  when  it  did  appear,  in 
1S90,  Ihe  name  of  Descartes  was  absent  from  the  title-page. 
There  were  other  ol»(acles  besides  (he  mild  persecutions  of  the 
chnreb,     Pascal  and    other  members  of    Port  Royal  openly 

r  i[ ml  iheh  doubts  about  the  place  alloned  to  God  in  the 

lytirm;  Ihe  adhereolt  ol  Gaisendi  i    -    -   ■       -      -I--■■-- 


lielH 


:t(i6io-' 


aniial  fon 
OT  Ihe  bell 
■m;  whilst  Pier 


If,  nadc  a  vigotoi 
lomKi  comrades  held  li 

The  grcateat  and  most  original  of  the  Fr 
Ualebianche  (j.e.).     His  Kitkenht  dilarti 
baptism  of  the  system  into  a  ihtlstic  relig 
its  imagery  from  Augustine;  It  brought  i 
metaphj'sical  base  which  Louis  Delaforge,  Jscqi 
Regis  had  neither  cared  for  nor  understood.     B 
was  a  criticism  and  a  divergence,  no  less  than 
hon    Ih*    principles    Id    Descartes;    and    it    brought 
Uabbruicbc   the  oppotition,   not    metely  ol   the  Cartesiai 


icb  Cartesians 
in  which  borro 


an  ally  lo 


lut  alio  of  Amauld,  FfoeloD  and  Bosauel,  who  found, 
3  find,  in  the  ItidUalitiia,  at  properly  undentood, 
theology.     Popular  eathoaiasni,  however,  was  with 

laieorancBe,  as  twenty  years  before  it  had  been  with  Descarles; 

:  was  the  fashion  of  the  day;  aiu]  his  disciplei  rapidly  increaicd 

)th  in  France  and  abroad. 

In  1705  Carlesianlsm  was  atill  subject  to  prohlbilbiis  from  the 

ithoritiea;  but  m  a  pmject  of  new  statutes,  drawn  up  for  the 
faculty  of  uts  at  Paris  in  1710,  the  if  (Mod  and  Utdilalimu  o( 
Desoiites  were  placed  beside  Ihe  Orgoum  and  the  Uiuphyiia 
of  Aristotle  as  teat-books  foe  pbiksopblcal  study.  And  belgre 
171J,  teadingi,  both  pubUc  and  private,  were  given  ftoia 
Cartesian  leits  In  some  of  the  Parisian  colleges.  But  when 
this  happened,  Carleslanism  wai  no  longer  either  interesting 
or  dangeroua;  iti  Iheories,  taogbt  as  ascertained  and  verified 
truths,  were  as  woithlos  as  Ihe  sysienutic  verbiage  which 
preceded  thetn.  Already  antiquated,  it  couhl  not  rsist  Ihc  wit 
and  raillery  with  which  Voluiie,  in  bis  ZiUrei  lur  la  AHtlaii 
(1718),  brought  against  it  the  principles  and  results  of  Locke  and 
Newton.  The  old  Cartesians,  Jean  Jacques  Dortous  de  Mairan 
(1678-1771]  and  especially  Footencilc,  with  his  TUirie  iti 
bnirbiUimi  {iJsO,  struggled  in  vaia  to  refute  Newton  by  styUng 
aUraction  an  occult  quality.  Fortunately  Ihe  Cartesian  method 
had  already  done  its  service,  even  where  Ihe  theories  were 
rejected.  The  Pott  Royalista,  Pierre  Nicole  (1615-1695)  and 
Antoine  Anwnld  (i6i>-i694),  bad  applied  it  to  grammar  and 
kigic;  Jean  Domst  or  Dauraat  (1615-1696)  and  Henri  Francois 
Duugesseau  (1668-1751)  to  jurisprudence;  Fontenelic,  Charles 


]t(.6>S-,70j)andJeai 


in  (1670-1750)  Id 


!  of  modem  literature.  Though 
ceased  to  itiflueocc  individual  thinkers,  it  had  hatidcd  on 
iliac  its  popularity  with  Ihc  masses.  A  Latin  abridgment 
iwphy,  dated  1784,  lells  us  Ihat  the  innate  ideal  of 
es  arc  founded  on  no  arguments,  and  ate  now  universally 
led.    The  gboal  of  Innate  ideas  seems  to  be  all  that  it 


any  a  fe< 


Cartesian  lecturers  uught  at  Leipiig  and 
t«aile,  nut  tncsyttem  took  no  toot,  any  mon  than  in  Switterland, 

where  it  had  a  brief  reign  at  Geneva  after  1661).     In     „ .._ 

Italy  the  effects  were  more  permanent.     What  is    ""^^ 
termed  the  iatro-mechanical  school  of  medicine,  with  C.  A. 

on  the  mechanical  study  of  analamy  suggested  by  Descartes,  but 
was  probably  much  more  dependent  upon  Ihe  positive  mea^  ' 
of  Galileo.  At  Naples  there  grew  up  a  Cartesian  school,  ol  »1 
the  best  known  membeis  are  Micbel  Angela  Fardella  (1650-1; 
and  Cardinal  Gerdil  (1718-1801),  bolh  d  whom,  howe 
altathed  themselves  10  tlw  characteristic  views  of  Malebran 
In  England  Cartesianism  took  but  slight  hold.  Henry  M 
who  had  given  it  a  modiEed  sympathy  in  the  lifetime  of 
■     opponent    in  later  --■■ 


iwrth  d 


ered  (r 


lial  p 


ly  Legrai 

Oiford,  but  failed.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works,  amongst 
others  a  system  ol  Cartesian  philosophy,  where  a  chapter  on 
^'Angels"  revives  the  methofb  of  the  schoolmen.  His  chief 
opponent  was  SamueIParkei(t649-i688], bishop  of  Oxford,  who, 
in  hil  attack  00  Ibe  itieligious  novelties  of  the  Cartesian,  Ireali 
Dcscartea  as  a  feUow-crioina]  in  infidcUIy  with  Hobbes  and 
Gaasendl.  Rohault's  version  of  Ihe  Cartesian  physics  was 
translated  into  Engtbh;  and  Malebranche  found  an  ardent 
follower  in  John  Norris  (1667-1711].  Of  Carteslanlim  towards 
the  close  of  the  171b  century  the  only  remnaots  were  an  over- 
grown theory  of  vortices,  which  received  its  deaih-blow  from 


found  a 


.itty  e> 


m  Locke. 


>unt  of  Ihe  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Descartes, 
in    their    connexions    with   Malebranche    and     S^DOaa,  sea 

CARTESltNISH. 

BtaLtocaarKT-— I.  Ediliimi  ani 


167D-16S3).  in  7  vols.  1 


•."The  eoUecled 
9  vols,  by  Elaevir 


UMPS 

iigu  of  the  KHnutic  puty-  ^  &iiiafrsH^littttltniiiglTa 
'(SiS)  Kece  pKculed  by  a  picfacc  which  may  be  ngudRt  u 
me  of  1^  manilotos  of  ihe  roountidsli.  Hic  >n:sODi  i£ 
ihjiluipeuc'i  RfWHo  md  Jtdia  (iSjqI  lod  ol  Uititik  (i&m), 
mporunl  u  Ihey  wen  in  Ibe  hiitory  of  the  lomiuitlc  movuscDl, 
«fc  nevK  >u^.  He  *S!  Uie  author  of  levenl  lihreiti,  aDMng 
nhich  Euy  be  mentioned  the  Romie  ei  JiditUe  of  Bedioz.  Tbfl 
ill  of  hfisioreiiiiportADtwoiks  is  completed  by  hiilvo  volume 
if  wories,  CmUi  pkyiidetitiia  (1854)  >nd  SiaUUi /sKltititua 
.i&n).  He  died  it  VuuilJe*  in  April  iS;!.  Hi*  (£Mva 
■jimfHla  wen  publiihed  in  iS7i-i37«  <6  vola.). 

Hu  brotiier,  Antoine  Frucoii  Uuie,  known  u  Amosv 
Descbaups.  wu  bom  in  Fuii  on  the  iich  ol  Much  iSoo-nnd 
lied  at  Fiuy  on  the  agth  of  October  iMq.  Like  hii  brolbei, 
le  wu  an  ardent  romanliciit,  but  hii  production  wu  Houted  bf 
t  nervoui  disorder,  which  has  left  its  madt  on  his  mcluicbcily 
wdtL  He  translaied  the  jDntno  Cnmaitii  in  iBiq.  nid  h^ 
poems,  Dmilra  Faroltl  lad  RliipMlien,  wen  lepublbbcd  «itfa 
luB  btotbci'i  in  1S41. 

SBSCHAHPS,  BUHACHB,  called  UoBEL  Ui*6^-'*o6  f). 
Fiencb  poei.wu  b<HD>t  Veitusin  Chain pogie  about  1346.  Kg 
ttudied  at  Reima,  wheic  he  ii  uid  to  have  received  tome  lotoot 
[a  Ibe  an  of  veisi^tion  from  CuilUume  da  Machaut,  «bo  is 
itated  to  have  been  his  uncle.  From  Rdnu  bt  pmceeded  about 
ij6o  to  the  university  of  Oileuis  to  itudy  law  and  the  seven 
liberal  arts.  He  enleied  the  king's  service  u  loyal  meiaeiieer 
>boul  1367,  and  wu  sent  on  miinons  to  Bohemia,  Hungary  and 
Moravia.  In  [J72  he  was  made  kuissier  d'arma  I0  Cbailes  V. 
He  received  many  other  important  offices,  was  bailli  of  Valois. 
and  afterwards  of  Senlis,  squire  to  the  Dauphin,  and  governor  of 
Fismes.  In  ijEo  his  palron,  Charles  V.,  died,  and  in  llu  same 
year  the  English  burnt  down  hii  bouse  at  Verlus.  In  his  child- 
hood he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  English  invtson  ol  1 358; 
he  had  been  pmeoi  at  tfae  siege  of  Reinu  and  seen  the  maieh  on 
Chaities;  he  had  witnesitd  the  ugningof  the  treaty  of  BreiifDy; 
be  was  now  hinuelf  a  victim  of  (he  English  fury.  His  violent 
hatred  of  the  English  fouDd  vent  in  numeiout  appeals  to  carry 
the  war  into  England,  and  in  the  famous  prophecy '  that  England 
would  be  destroyed  so  thoroughly  that  no  one  should  be  able 
to  point  10  her  ruins.  His  own  misfortunes  and  the  misoies  of 
France  cirbiltered  his  temper.    He  romplaioed  coDtinually  of 

OHintiy.  His  lut  years  wcie  spent  on  his  Uirair  dl  maritf,  ■ 
satire  of  ij,ooo  lines  against  women,  vhicfa  conluni  wme  teal 
comedy.  The  moiher-in-bw  oi  French  farce  bat  bcr  prototype 
In  the  Uireir. 

The  hiiioiical  and  patriotic  poems  of  Detchamps  an  el  much 
greater  value.  He  don  not,  like  Froissart,  cast  a  glamour  over 
ibe  tnisersble  ware  of  the  time  but  giva  a  [ailhful  picture  ol  the 
annrcby  of  France,  and  inveighs  ceaselessly  against  the  b»vy 
tales,  the  vices  ol  Ihc  clergy  and  especially  against  thole  wtu 
enrich  themselves  at  the  cipense  of  the  people,  Tlie  terrible 
balUd  with  the  refrain  " Sd.  di  VartaU;  a,  dt  rargfiU"  is 
tyincal  of  his  work.  Dcschamps  eicelled  in  the  use  of  tiie  ballade 
and  tbe  chant  royal.  In  each  of  theseformahe  was  the  greatest 
muter  of  his  time.  In  balbdc  form  he  capressed  his  regret  for 
the  death  of  Du  Guesclln,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  only  man 
except  bis  patron,  Charles  V.,  lor  whom  be  ever  fell  any  admira- 
tion. Oncof  hisbalbdcs(No.  iBj)  wusenlwithicopy  of  his 
works  to  GcoSiey  Chuicci,  wboBi fat  addressei  with  Ibe  words:^ — 
"  Tu  es  d'amoun  mondaing  dieui  en  Albie 
El  dc  Is  RoK  en  la  lECR  AngUiqiw." 

DetchampS  wia  the  Bulhor  olan -4rf  fdfligiw.  with  the  litk  ol 
VAtt  dt  diclitr  tl  dt  firt  ikancans,  baladn,  virrlaii  H  rtitdaudx. 
Besides  giving  rules  for  the  ccmpoaition  of  the  kinds  of  vet^c 
mentioned  in  the  title  he  enunciates  some  curious  theories  on 
poetry.  Hedividesmusicinto  music  proper  and  poetry.  Uuvc 
proper  he  cafts  artifidal  on  the  ground  that  everyone  could  by 
dint  of  study  become  a  musicians  poetry  he  calls  natural  becaiue 

'"Dfit  pnfUdt  Ui^tt  tia  la  itantHan  tAn^tUm  (iu  d*A 

'^'^■^-'"■'■'■e.ooi^ic 
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kK  ny  it  to  DM  mD  ut  ttwt  on  be  acquired  bn  ■  |jh.     He  hyi 

1 1  itRu  OB  the  buniany  ol  vene,  beciiue,  u  mt  the 

'-^•i'—  til  hk  day,  be  pnOidliy  took  i[  f«  giuted  thu  all 

Tliewnkof  DodianiptiiuritiuilnparUBliU^iBtheluitery 
~  ~  1  poetiy.  WUb  Mm  and  hi*  coDUmpomia  the  bng, 
'  u  give  pUct  lo  comi^kited  UK) 
u  pcdupib)'  utuK  ■  moraine 
lel,  ud  the  foKc  and  tnilh  ol  hi* 
n  ■  anlque  pliM  in  tfth-ctntury 
podrj-  hi.  Riynaud  fixes  the  dite  of  hii  deitb  in  1406,  or  tt 
iKtat,  M^T'  Too  yeu*  enlfn  he  had  been  relieved  ol  bb 
ciiaisc  uMIUol  Senlis,  hb  pliio-ipokeii  utlres  having  made 

Hb  (Extra  awipliui  were  editeit  <lo  vob.,  1S78-T901)  (or  the 
SariHI  da  ■aiini  InMi  framfHU  by  Queux  dr  Sainr'HiClire  and 
Ctpn  RiyoBUd.  A  Hipptcnwiiurv  voTurneeoiuina  a<  in  IniEoduc- 
una  b^  G.  Riyuud.  See  al»  Or  E.  Hoeppqer,  £ul«tc  Oockanf  i 
(ScruatKirs,  I9i>4j. 

PffT"^WT.  PAUL  BDOiNB  LOUIS  (1856-  ),  French 
ixateiiiUA,  vui  ol  Smile  Dcschancl  (1819-1004),  professor  at  the 
CslU«e  de  France  and  Hnator,  was  bom  at  Brussels,  where  bis 
IS  living  in  eiile  C1851-1S59), owing  to  his  oj^ioution  to 
'".  PeulDe(ctaanelstndiedbw,andbegan  hiscareeT 
10  Deshayes  de  Marc^  (1876)^  and  to  Jules  Simon 
{iSTfr-iSiTK  In  October  i8Ss  he  was  elected  deputy  lor  Eure 
aad  Loire,  From  the  first  he  took  an  Important  place  in  the 
damba,  m  one  of  the  most  notable  orators  ol  the  ProgtuslBi 
BatntUiOD  ETBup-  In  January  1B96  he  ku  elected  vice-pnsidenl 
of  iW  cbaiaber,  and  hencelorih  devoted  himsell  to  the  (trugjle 
afaiaat  tb*  L.eit,  not  only  in  puiiiinent,  but  aliD  in  puUlc 
BcOiBSS  tbrooshout  France.  Ktiaddimetat  ManeiUetonthe 
iMhofOctobet  1896,  at  Camiui  □□  the  )Tlh  ol  December  TS06, 
aadat  llanbaii  on  the  lothof  April  1897.  were  triumph*  ol  dear 
aad  doqiieal  tipnition  of  the  political  attd  lodal  aiim  at  the 
I'mmili'  ptny.  Id  June  1898  he  at*  elected  presidenl  of 
<bi  cbainbcr.  and  was  rs-dected  in  T901,  but  refected  In  1901, 
neloewird  briUiully  in  1904  and  19OJ  as  a 
F  on  the  scpantion  ol  church  and  sUte.  He 
a  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1399,  his  most 
•oubte  wseki  being  Onlem  tt  kewma  d'Oel  (18S8).  Fit^ra 
4tltmma  (tSBg),  Lb  DIealreliMiiNim  (189s),  LaQualin  socicli 
fiSgg)- 

MS  CWHZBAUZ.  ALPRBO  LOUIS  OUVIBR  LBSRAND 
lilir-iS97),  French  mineralogiit,  wu  bom  at  Beauvaii.  in  (he 
dcpaftaicnt  of  Oise,  on  the  iith  ot  October  1817.  He  became 
pntmot  of  mineralogy  at  the  £cole  Normale  SnpMeure  and 
alierward*  at  the  Mus«e  d'Histolre  Niiucelle  in  Paris.  He 
stadied  the  geysers  oIlDeland.and  wrote  alsa  on  theclassificatian 
■I  lome  of  the  ertiptive  rocts]  bni  hii  main  worii  consisted  in  the 
srneBwIic  examination  of  the  crystals  of  numerous  minerals,  in 
leicatchas  on  tbetr  optical  prqierties  and  on  the  subject  of  polar- 
■xtiOB.  He  wrote  spcdally  oa  the  meant  of  dctemining  the 
difkftnt  fetspan.  He  was  awarded  the  WoUaaton  medal  by  the 
GtBlosical  Soeiely  of  London  In  i88«.  He  died  in  May  1B47. 
His  beu-known  books  are  Li(eta  it  triilallopiipliic  (1861); 
ifowlAMiiifrafgiifd  vols.,  Paris,  1861,  1871  and  1S93}. 

4)1  HHI  III,  a  rare  mineral  tpedea  consisting  of  basic  lead 
■ed  BBC  vanadate,  (Pb,  Zn),(OH)VOi.  cryiialliting  In  the  ortbo- 
rt—bic  *y*lem  and  isomarphoui  with  olivenlle.  It  was  dit- 
coencet  by  A.  Damonr  in  i8s4,  and  named  by  him  in  honour 
<i  the  French  Diaeralagiit  Des  Cloiuaui.  It  occurs  as  small 
primalic  or  pyramidal  ciyltals,  usually  forming  drusy  crusls 
3td  Malactitic  aggregates;  also  as  fibrous  encrusting  masses  with 
I  BamBiillity  surface.  The  colour  h  deep  cherry-red  10  brown 
1*  black,  and  tbe  crystals  ue  liantpaient  or  translucent  with  a 
ccMjr  lustie;  the  slre*k  itoi^nge-yellow  to  brown:  specific 
(r*Tity  t-9  to  d.3;  haidntts  jj.  A  variety  known  u  cupro- 
'ladsiote  i>  dull  green  In  cdour;  it  contains  a  consldcnfale 
Boount  of  copp«  Tcpladng  nnc  aod  tome  arsenic  replacing 
•uadhsBs.  Descloliile  occuis  in  veins  of  lead  ores  innswcislion 
■afc  pgrnatoiphite,  vanadlnite,  wulltnite,  Ac.     Localilica  aie 


the  Sierra  de  Cordoba  In  ArgenKua,  Lake  Valley  in  Slerrs  county. 
New  Meiico,  Arizona,  Pboeniiville  in  Pennsylvania,  aikd  Kappel 
(Eben-Kappel)  near  KJagenfutt  in  Carinthla. 

applied  to  lUi  ipedes  are 


DESCBIPTIVB  PORBT,  tbe  ni 


'    Idem 


„   _  ,  to  the  i6lh,  t7th  and 

iturles  in  Europe.  From  the  earliest  times,  all  poetry 
as  not  subjectively  lyrical  was  apt  to  indulge  In  ornament 
nixhl  be  named  descriptive.  But  the  critics  of  the 
7  formed  a  distinction  between  the  lepresentatiotl* 


while  Virgil  paitai,  Tasso 
may  be  a  useful  iadlollon  lor  us  in  defining  not 
It  what  in  practice  has  been  called  "  descriptive 


the  centre  of  Interest.     I 
poetry  in  which  descripllc 

fill  the 


scape  or  stBl  life  m 
jnltodnced,  that  must  be  trea 
HfTo  onif  i^aiBfer-  of  Marloi 
description  of  a  very  brilliar 


nly  the  ( 


omething  of  the 
rorda,  the  bnd- 
ly  be  the  object 
)ry,  but  is  itself 


,    Theli 


ir,  if  human 
iccessory.  Thus,  In  the 
[he  Alaiht  of  Shelley. 
largely  introduced,  yet 
iiurr;  Mic  IIU4  eumiiin  ui  wnai  is  fccnjiically  called  *'  descriptive 
poetry,"  because  it  is  not  the  strait  between  Sestos  aod  Abydos, 
and  it  is  not  the  flora  of  a  tropica]  glen,  which  concentrates  the 
attention  ol  the  one  poet  or  ol  the  other,  hut  It  is  an  example  of 
physical  paision  in  the  one  case  and  ol  intellectual  passion  in  the 
other,  whkh  b  diagnosed  and  dilated  on.  On  the  other  hand 
ThomsoB'a  Stojons,  in  which  landscape  takes  the  central  place, 
and  Drayton's  FclyJbien,  where  everything  b  sacrificed  to  a 
topographical  progress  throu^  Britain,  are  strictly  descriptive. 
It  will  be  obvious  from  this  definition  that  the  danger  ahead 
of  all  purely  descriptive  poetty  is  thai  It  will  lack  intensity,  that 
it  win  be  frigid,  if  not  dead.     Description  lor  description's  sake. 


imedlale  sterility.  Boileau.  with  his  cailomary  intelligence. 
as  the  first  to  see  this,  and  bethought  thai  the  danger  might  be 
nided  by  care  In  technical  execution.     His  advice  10  the  poets 


Que  toule  y  laiee  sua  yeui  one  rianle  image!" 
D  vefws  of  brilliant  humour  be  mocked  the  writer  who, 
dl  ol  hb  subject,  and  describing  lor  dtscrtptlon'i  sake,  win 
"  ■'  "    ■'  ""  ^e  has  eihausted  it: — 


■■  Fuyet  d 


rabondam 


This  b  excellent  advice,  but  Boileiu's  humorous  sallies  do  not 
quite  meet  the  question  whether  such  purely  descriptive  poetry 
as  he  ciiiiciies  is  legilinate  «t  all.  . 

In  England  hadanwared  the  iamous  liansbtlon  (i;<>i't6ii), 
by  Josuah  Sylvester,  ol  the  Divine  Weeti  a«d  Werli  ol  Do 
'i  lines  as  those  which  the  juvenile  Dr>'den 


mired  so 


To  tlue  the  bhet.  and  bridle  up  th 
And  perrivif  with  wool  the  beld-pa 


TlieTe  was  also  the  curious  physiological  epic  ol  Phincas  Fletcher, 
Tin  Putfli  lihnJ  (iCjj),  But  on  the  whole  It  was  not  untfl 
French  influences  had  made  themselves  felt  on  English  poetry, 


■  XrOOglC 
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DESERT 


u  BoUuu  cooccivEd  it,  wki  culEivalfld  tl  k 
dUtincLutl  TheCsB^'i  HiU  (164]]  ofSiiJahnDenhlmmiy 
be  contiuied  with  the  leu  imbitioui  Pnukuril  of  Ben  Jeiuon, 
ftnd  the  ODC  rcpiaeiUs  the  Dew  no  lesi  completely  ilun  the  otber 
does  the  old  geccntioD.  U,  however,  we  eumine  Cm^'i  HilJ 
areFully,ve  perceive  tlutils  Aim  LB  after  all  ntfacrphUoaoplucal 
(ban  topographical.  The  Thames  is  described  indeed,  but  Iwt 
veiy  misutety.  and  the  poet  u  mainly  sbiorbed  in  moral  ceBec- 
lioni,  Marvell'ilongpoemonttaebeautiesol  Nunappletosoamn 
neater  to  ibc  type.  But  ii  ii  hardly  until  wc  reach  the  iSth 
centuty  that  we  arrive,  in  Etiglith  literature,  at  what  is  properly 
kaowfl  as  descriptive  poetry.  This  was  the  age  in  wbicb  poels, 
often  of  no  mean  capacity,  began  to  take  such  definite  themet 
tiainiallcaunt[yaUIe[FomIiet'iC*«K,  i;oo),UMCulli>atIon 
of  the  grape  (Gay's  Wine,  i;oS},  a  landscape  (Pope's  Windiir 
Ftrtil,  i;ij),  a  military  mancnivie  (Addison's  Can^oifH,  1704), 
the  industry  of  an  apple-orchard  (Philip's  C^s,  1 708)  or  >  iHcce 
of  topography  (TickcU's  Kmnfm  Garinu,  i;ii},  •>>  <be  tele 
subject  ol  a  lengthy  poem,  generally  written  in  heroic  oc  Uaok 
vene.  These  toRri  iijerce  were  supported  by  nuiuite  eSaru  in 
minLature-paintlng,  by  touch  applied  in  touch,  and  were  often 
monuments  of  induiUy,  but  they  were  apt  to  lack  personal 
interest,  and  to  suSer  from  •  general  and  deplorable  fiigidily. 
They  were  infected  with  thelaulti  which  afconpuiy  an  uliGdal 
style;  they  wen  moDotooous,  rbeloriral  and  aymmeitit^.  while 
the  imiformily  of  treatment  which  was  inevitable  10  their  plan 
rendered  them  bopdessly  tedious,  if  they  were  proionged  to  any 

.  This  spcdesof  wtiting  bad  been  cultivated  to  a  coiuidenble 
degree  tbrougb  the  precedtog  century,  In  Italy  and  (as  the 
remarks  of  Boileau  testify)  in  France,  but  it  was  in  Engtaad  tbal 
it  reached  its  highest  importance.  The  classic  of  desciipllve 
poetry,  in  fact,  the  specimen  which  the  liteiaiure  of  the  world 
presents  which  must  be  considered  as  the  most  important  and 
lhe(no(tsuecfsafHl,iBrieSMJMii(i;i6-i7jo)  of  James  Thomson 
(ff,).  In  Thomson,  for  the  first  time,  a  poet  of  considerable 
eminence  appeared,  to  whom  external  nature  was  all  suSdent, 
and  who  succeeded  in  conducting  a  long  poem  to  its  close  by  a 
single  appeal  to  landscape,  and  to  the  emotions  Irhlch  it  directly 
evokes.  Coleiidge,BOmewbatseverdy,de3Cribed  rieSnumjai 
tbe  work  of  a  good  rather  than  of  a  great  poet,  and  it  ii  anjn- 
disputable  (act  that,  at  its  very  best,  descriptive  poetry  fails  to 
■waken  the  highest  powers  of  the  imagination.  A  great  part  of 
Thomson's  poem  is  Datbing  mote  nor  less  than  a  skilfully  varied 
catalogucol  natural  phenomena.  The  famous  description  of  twi- 
light in  ''the  fading  many-coloured  woods"  of  autumn  maybe 
taken  is  an  example  0/  the  highest  art  to  which  purely  descriptive 
poetry  has  ever  attained.  II  is  obvious,  even  here,  that  tbe  eOcct 
of  these  rich  and  sonorous  lines,  in  spile  ol  the  splendid  effort 


ill.  is  n 


10  SdoI  cr 


rapture.  Yet  Thomson  succeeds,  as  lew  other  poets 
01  njs  class  have  succeeded,  is  producing  nobty-mnased  eSccts 
and  comprehensive  beauties  such  as  were  utterly  unknown  to  his 
predeceuoia.  He  was  widely  imitated  in  England,  especially  by 
Armstrong,  by  Akenside,  by  Shenatone  (in  TIa  Sdatlmutiat, 
i)4i),  by  the  ODOnymoui  author  ol  Albmiia.  1737,  and  by 
Goldsmith  (in  Til  Daaled  VOlate,  i7]o).  No  belter  example 
ol  the  more  pcdesuian  class  of  descriptive  poetry  could  be  found 
than  Ibe  Isat-menlioiied  poem,  with  Its  minute  and  Dutcb-Ulu 
painting: — 

"  How  often  have  I  paused  on  mrf  charm: 

The  shekend  cm.  the  cuhivaled  farm  -. 

The  nevH-failing  brook,  the  busy  nill. 

Tbe  decent  church  thai  lopped  Ibe  nriehbounne  hill: 

The  hawthoni-bush,  with  leali  beneath  the  ghade. 

Fortalking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made." 


iflrages  of  the  public,  and  J.  F. 
de  Saint-Lambert  (1716-1603)  imitated  Thomson  in  UiSaisimt 
(r;59),  a  poem  which  enjoyed  popularity  lor  hall  a  ccnluiy,  and 
of  nblcb  Voltaire  said  that  it  was  tbe  only  one  of  its  geoeraiion 


whldi  would  rcub  posEetity.  Nevcnhrlev,  as  MadoDe  du 
I>eSand  told  Walpole,  Saint-Lambert  is  "  fieii,  fadt  tl  ftax," 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  J.  A.  Rouchei  (i74S-i;m>>  "bo 
wrote  Let  Hoii  in  1770.  a  deacriptive  poem  famous  in  its 
day.  The  AbW  Jacques  Ddille  (173S-1813},  perhaps  the  most 
ambltioua  descriptive  poet  who  has  ever  lived,  was  tnstted 
as  a  Virgil  by  his  contemporaries;  he  published  Lei  Gfergi^vej 
in  1769,  Lei  Jardiiu  in  17S1,  and  L'Humme  ia  dusmfi  In  >Ioj, 
but  he  went  furthest  in  his  brilUant,  though  anibcia].  Trait 
riim  it  la  miliirt  (1S09),  which  French  critics  have  csSed  tbe 
masterpiece  of  this  whole  school  of  descriptive  poetry.  Delitle, 
however.  Uke  Thomson  before  him,  was  unable  to  avoid  Dooo- 
tnny  and  want  of  coherency.  Picture  foUowa  picture,  aihd  na 
progress  is  made.  The  satire  of  Marie  Joseph  ChCnis',  in  hb 
famous  and  witty  Diiiimri  nr  lei  psimei  ieicriplili,  btougbl 
the  vogue  of  this  species  of  poetry  to  imeiul. 

In  England,  again.  Woiilsworth,  who  treated  the  genios  of 
Thomson  with  unmerited  severity,  revived  descriptive  poetry 
in  a  form  which  owed  more  than  Wordsworth  reallied  to  the 
model  of  Tjtc  Siaim.  In  Tki  fmrnnt  and  The  Prduir.  u 
well  as  in  monyol  his  minor  pieces,  Wordsworth's  philosophical 
and  moral  intentions  eaimot  prevent  us  from  perceiving  tbe 
large  part  which  pure  description  takes;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  much  cl  the  eariy  blank  verse  ol  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Since 
their  day,  however,  purely  descriptive  poetry  has  gone  more  and 
more  completely  out  of  fashion,  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by 
the  richer  and  directir  eSecIs  ol  such  prose  as  that  ol  Ruskin 
in  English,  or  of  Fromenlin  and  Pierre  Loti  in  Freodi.     It  i: 

and  impassioned  appeals  to  the  imagination  which  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  genuine  poetry,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  descrip- 
tive poetry,  as  such,  will  again  take  a  prominent  place  In  living 
Uterature.  (E,  C) 

DESERT,  a  term  somewhat  loosely  empbyed  to  tocribc  tliose 
parts  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  which  do  Eiot  produce 
sufficient  vegetation  to  support  a  human  population.  Fe>  areu 
of  Urge  extent  in  any  part  of  the  worid  are  absolutely  devoid  ol 
vegetation,  and  Che  tmnsilion  from  typical  desert  comtilions  ii 
gradual  anU  Hi-defined.     ("  Desert  "  co 


it,  and". 


Lothcd 


t  conditi< 


whclly  due  to  the  prevailin) 
low  temperature,  white  In  "  hot  deserts  "  the  surface  is  onpco. 
ductive  because,  on  account  of  high  tempeiaiute  and  defidco 
rainfall,  evaporation  is  largely  in  eiccH  of  ptedpIlstiOD.  Colt 
deserts  accordingly  occur  in  high  latitude)  (see  TuNsma  nni 
FoLsK  REC10N9).  Hot  deKTl  conditions  are  primarily  (ouih 
along  the  tropical  belts  of  high  aimo^heric  preasuie  in  which  thi 
conditwu  ol  narmlh  and  dryness  are  most  fully  realised,  and  01 
their  equatorial  sides,  but  the  tons!  arrangement  is  considerabt; 
modified  In  some  regions  by  the  nonsoona]  InBoence  ol  elevate- 
land.  Thus  wc  have  in  tbe  northern  hemisphere  the  Salwr. 
desert,  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Iran,  Turon,  TaUa  Makui  our 
Gobi,  and  the  desert  regiont  ol  the  Great  Basin  in  NarU 
America;  and  in  the  southern  hemiqihere  the  Kalahari  dcscr 
in  Africa,  the  desert  ol  Australia,  and  the  desert  ol  Attcama  i 
South  Amerio.  Where  the  Lne  ol  elevated  land  runs  eoit  aD< 
tends  10  be  displaced  into  higlK 


Ih 


America  and  Australia,  Ihe  desert  toot  is  cut  tbrou^ 
windward  side  of  the  elevation  and  the  srid  conditions  IntetuiGt 
on  the  Ice  side.     Desert  conditions  also  arise  from  local 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  desert  situs  led  in  1 
to  either  ol  Ibe  two  msin  branches  of  tbe  soi 
Although  riven  rising  in  more  favoured  n 

Colorado,  Ihe  fundamental  physical  condition  of  an  arid  ores 
that  ii  contribute!  nothing  to  tbe  watersol  the  ocean.  The  tail 
fall  chiellyoccurs  in  violent  doudbu rats,  and  the  soluble  matb 
in  tbe  soil  is  carried  down  by  intermittent  streonu  to  nh  l«k> 


DESERTION— PESFORGES 


anoad  ^kk  dtpodu  ue  liiniicd  u  avipMatkiii  Uka  [dice. 
The  iKDdfam  oil  desert  ueacKdin^VchinclavIic.  Siuficc 
1 1  mil  III  b  chiefly  due  to  npid  dunges  o(  (empcniiin  thRiugh  k 
■iife  Tmnce,  uul  to  ihe  mctJOB  of  wind  tniiBlcrrf  Dg  toad  end  duBt, 
often  in  the  [ana  of  "  dunes  "  membling  the  wives  ol  the  sc«. 
Dry  Tmlleyt,  dutdw  ud  oi  ^nit  dqitb,  with  prtdpitous  lida, 
and  cndiag  in  "  drques,"  ue  probably  hKned  by  the  intenK 

WbcD  water  cin  be  obUiined  uid  dlitribuMd.  over  u  »rid 
n^Hi  bj  imgation,  the  Aurfoce  u  a  ride  becomei  extremety 
pndiKtire.  Natural  ipiingl  give  rise  to  oues  al  intervuli  and 
BoakethiinMingollaigedaertipoiBible.    Wheieirivir  crosMS 

be  cairied  OD  with  eitRmdy  profitable  nxulu,  as  has  been  doa< 
IB  the  nUey  of  the  Nile  and  in  parts  o(  the  Gnat  Gula  o(  North 
Aoeria;  in  cases,  booevcr,  whete  the  river  has  cut  deeply  and 
flaws  In  below  tba  genenl  lutface,  irrigation  is  too  eipeniive. 
Much  ha*  been  done  in  parli  ol  AuitnlU  by  mepni  ol  artesian 

For  a  nwrit  amiHit  of  deierts  Ke  PraToMr  Joliaiuin  Wallher. 
Etoi  CMi  ^  )fiiil>«iiUiMf  (BerUn,  I90a}.in  which  manvnrennus 
to  o<.hcf  ongiaal  vitbfuiJJm  will  be  fouod.  (iL  N.  D.) 

DBEBTIOH.  Ibe  act  of  forsaking  or  ibaDdoDiUEi  niore 
paiticulatly,  ibe  wilful  abaudoniaent  ol  an  eraptoyineiit  or  of 
daty.  Id  vMation  ol  a  legal  or  looial  obligation. 

The  oSeoce  ol  naval  or  mllitaiy  desertion  ti  constituted  when 
a  man  absents  himielf  iiitb  the  fntcniian  eiihci  ol  not  ceiuminj 
tt  of  escaping  loae  important  service,  such  as  embarkation  for 
loiciffl  service,  or  service  in  aid  of  the  civil  power.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  doeninn  has  always  been  lecogniied  by  the 
civil  law,  and  until  itij  U  ti&  Ceo.  IV.  c.  li)  was  a  felony 
pinilhable  by  death.  It  was  lubseiiuenlly  dealt  wilh  by  the 
niiocs  Mutiny  Arts,  which  were  ie[Jaced  by  the  Army  Act 
iSSi,  renewed  annually  by  the  Army  (Annual)  Act.  By  {  li 
of  the  act  every  person  lubiect  to  military  law  who  deserts  or 
attempts  to  dtsert,  or  who  persuades  or  procuns  any  peisoa  to 
dotrt,  shall,  OD  conviction  by  court  martial,  if  he  comnitted  the 
oSeacevbenoo  active  lernce  oc  under  orders  for  oftive  lervice, 
be  Uable  to  suffer  death,  or  snch  leu  puoishmcnt  t!  is  inentiontd 

hepuniihrncDl  for  the  Erst  offence  is  imptisoo- 
le  second  or  any  (ubsKjuent  offence  penal  seivi- 
mde  01  such  lesspunlihiacnt  as  I>  mentioned  In  the  act.  f  44 
coBtains  a  scale  of  punishments,  and  {[  ITS' 184  an  enumeration 
of  persons  subject  to  military  law.  By  {  isj  any  person  who 
penuades  a  loldlet  to  desert  or  aids  or  assiilB  faim  or  conceals  him 
is  liable,  on  cou^ctloo,  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  Bol  more  than  six  monllis.  I  IS4  mokes  provision 
kr  (he  apprebension  of  dcserlen.  f  iti  lays  down  that  when;  a 
•(ddier  has  served  continuously  in  an  nempliry  mamer  for  not 
less  (ban  three  yparsin  any  corpsof  regular  fotces  he  Is  not  to  be 
tried  or  punished  for  desertion  which  has  occurred  before  the 

lorces  can  only  be  tried  by  a  military  court,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
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actual  deaertii 

and  the  quitting  one  r^menl  inoraerloenuil  in  snoiner,  iius 
oSence  is  ooir  separately  dealt  with  as  fraudulent  enlistment; 
lorms-ly.  It  was  termed  "desertion  and  fraudulent  enliilBienI," 
sad  the  sutisiies  of  desertion  pn^r  were  omsequenlly  and 
(noneously  trmgnified.  The  gross  total  of  desertions  in  (he 
British  Army  in  an  average  year  (1903-1904)  was  Dtarty  4000, 
tiri's%ol  the  average  strength  ol  the  army,  but  owing  10  men 
ie|oining  from  desertion,  fraudulent  enlistment,  be.,  the  net  loss 
■IS  no  more  tbtn  11B6,  i.e.  leas  than  -;%.  The  army  of  the 
Uniltd  Stair*  sufleia  very  severely  from  desertion,  and  very  few 
d(strte»r*]iHnorarereca(ilured(Bee  Joiinia/B/tte  Fry.  UniUi 
Stnk»  lull.,  Detember  1905,  p.  14S9).  In  the  year  1500-1901, 
jiio  men  deserted  (4-3%  of  average  strength);  in  1901-1901, 
*M7(orS'9%);ini904-i90S,6sS3(or6-8%);andini90S-i90«, 
tijS  out  ol  las  (ban  te,eeo  nKn,  n  7-4%. 


:t  ts  punishable 


In  bH  annis  desertion  iib2t  on  actlvi 
by  death;  on  the  coDtinent  ol  Europe,  q 
compulsory  service,  desfttion  is  inliequent,  and  totes  place 
usually  when  the  deserter  wishes  to  Icuvt  bis  country  altogether. 
It  was  formerly  the  practice  In  the  English  army  to  punish  a  man 
convicted  ol  desertion  by  isitooing  on  him  the  letter  "  D  "  to 
prevent  his  re-enlislment,  but  this  has  been  long  abandoned  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  which  erroneously  adopted  the  ideai 

other  manner  involving  torture.  The  Navy  Discipline  Act  [£M, 
and  the  Naval  Descrten  Act  1847,  conliin  similar  provisions  to 
the  Army  Act  of  1881  for  dealing  with  desertions  from  the  navy. 
In  the  United  Sta(es  navy  the  term  "  straggling  "  is  applied  to 
absence  without  leave,  where  the  probability  is  thai  the  person 
docs  not  intend  (0  desert.  The  United  States  government  olTen 
11  monetary  reward  of  between  fio  and  tjO  lor  the  arrest  and 
delivery  of  deserters  from  (he  army  and  navy. 

In  Ihe  British  merchant  service  (he  offence  or  desertion  is 
defined  ss  the  abandonment  of  duty  by  quilting  the  ship  before 
the  termination  of  the  engagement,  williout  juslificalion,  and 

Desertion  is  also  Ihe  term  applied  to  the  act  by  which  a  man 
abandons  his  wile  and  children,  or  either  of  them.  Desertion  ol 
a  wife  is  a  matrimonial  offence;  under  (he  Malrimonial  Causes 
Act  igji,  a  decree  ol  iudiciol  separation  may  be  oblaioed  in 
England  by  either  husband  or  wife  on  rhe  ground  of  desertion. 

For  Ibe  deierllon  of  children  lee  Chiloben.  Law  ielaiihg  to; 
liiFaHT.  CT.  A.  I.) 

DES  BSSAHia,  EMlIAiniBL  ADOLPRB  (1839-  ),  French 
poet  and  man  ol  letters,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  jth  of  Febru- 
■ly  1839.  Ris  father,  Alfred  Stonistu  Langlois  des  Essarts 
(d.  1B03),  was  a  poel  and  novelist  o£  considerable  repuUlion. 
The  SOD  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Normatc  Supiricure,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  finally  professor  of  literature 
at  Dijoa  and  at  Germoot.  His  works  are;  Psliies  pansievnts 
(i36}),avolvineof  light  veise  on  trifling  subjects  ;£u£/Au/iiiiu 
(1U4),  lAilDSDphtal  poems;  Orijinct  it  la  pclsU  lyrifat  en 
Fra*a  au  XVI-  rilileUtji),  Dv  tInieJl  Ckalcaiibnand{iij6); 
Petma  it  la  RIkIuUm  (1B79);  Pallns  Alktal  (1887);  PorlraUi 


eit'fil 


l),&c. 


DESFOHTAIKES,  REHf  LODICHB  (1730-1S3J),  French 
botanist,  was  bom  at  Tremblay  {lle.ct-VilaJne)  on  the  I4lh  of 
February  i;so.  After  graduating  In  medicine  it  Paris,  i»  was 
elected  a  member  ol  the  Academy  of  Sciences  In  1783.  In  the 
same  year  he  set  out  for  North  Africa, on  a  scientific  exploring 
expedition,  and  on  his  return  two  years  af(erwards  brought  with 
him  a  targe  collection  of  plants,  animals,  &c.,  comprising,  it  is 
said,  1600  spedes  of  plants,  of  which  about  joo  were  described 
for  (he  (inl  lime.  In  1786  he  was  nDmIna(ed  (o  tbe  post  of 
professor  at  (he  Jsrdin  dei  Flantcs,  vacated  in  his  favour  by  his 
friend,  L.  G.  L^monnler.  His  great  work,  Flcra  Allanlica  sloe 
Milaria  plaalarim  gum  in  Altanit,  ajro  ImiflaBO  el  Algerlnsi 
cruciifir,  was  published  tn  3  vols.  4I0  fnJ793,andhe  producedin 
1804  a  Tabla*  it  Ftcnle  Manigut  du  muslum  i'kislein  nalutelle 
ill  Parii,  ol  which  a  third  edition  appeared  In  i8]i,  uiider  the 
new  title  Carab[ia  flanlarum  hMi  rcpi  Farisieniis.  He  wu 
aba  the  atKhor  of  many  memoirs  on  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology,  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species,  &C.,  one 
ol  the  most  important  being  a  "  Memoir  on  the  Organiiation  of 
theMoBOCOlyledons."  llediedatParisonthe jfilholNovember 
iBjj.  His  Barbary  collection  was  bequeithcd  to  the  Muaium 
d'HiitolreNa(nre!le,and  his  genersl  colleciiow  passed  Into  the 
hands  o(  the  En^h  bounbt,  PhiSp  Barker  Webb. 

DBIFORaBS,  PIBRRB  JBAM  BAPHSTE  CHODDARD  {174a- 
(iSi6),  French  dramatist  and  man  of  letters,  natural  son  of  Dr 
Antirine  PetK,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  September  1746. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Cotltgc  Mautin  and  the  CoUtge  de 
Beauvais,and  at  his  lather's  desire  began  the  study  of  medicine. 
Dr  Pelil'i  death  left  him  dependent  on  his  own  resources,  and 
after  appearing  on  the  stage  of  the  Comfdie  Itallenne  in  Paris 
he  Joined  a  troupeof  mnderlnf  «tor*,wbom  he  s( 


actors,  whom  he  secved  in  tl 

I.  v.ooi^lc 
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capacity  of  pliywrighl.  He  manicd  aa  actn«s,  and  the  lno 
spent  Ihtee  years  in  Si  Petfrsburg,  wbtw  they  were  well  rccdved. 
In  ij8i  be  produced  it  the  Comfdie  Italicnqe  an  •diptationof 
Fielding's  novel  with  the  Utlr  Toi.  yonej  d  Lmdra,  Hii  £r»t 
great  success  was  achieved  with  L'£frtiae  tillagmsf  (1785) 
to  the  music  of  Gr£lry.  La  Ftmau  jatouse^  a  hve-act  eomedy  in 
vsise  UlSi),  Jocimie  (1790)  loi  the  music  of  Loui)  Jaden,  L« 
Spoux  ditortis  (1799),  a  comedy,  and  other  piecei  (oUoiMd. 
Dcsforges  was  one  ol  the  hrst  to  avail  himself  of  the  new  ladlitiet 
aflorded  under  the  Revolution  for  divons  and  re-tnarriage. 
The  curious  record  of  his  own  early  indiscretions  in  U  Fatu.  oa 
mimoira  d'un  komnti  de  Uttres  icrits  par  lui-mtrnt  (4  vols.,  179S) 
is  said  to  have  been  undertalten  at  the  request  of  Madame 
Desfotges.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  i.;th  of  August  1S06, 
.  DESQARCINS.  HAQDRLEINB  MARIE  [LomsE]  (1769-1797), 
Ficnch  actt«s,  was  born  at  Mont  Dauphin  (Hautcs  Alpes).  In 
bet  short  career  £he  became  one  o(  the  grealcit  of  French  tngfali- 
ennei,  the  assodale  of  Talma,  with  whom  >he  neuly  always 
played.  Her  dibut  at  the  Comfdie  Fripcaise  occunai  on  the 
I4lh  ol  May  1788,  in  Bajaul,  with  such  success  that  she  was  at. 
once  made  socUlairt.  She  was  one  of  the  aetnsMi  who  left  the 
Comidie  Fiantaisc  in  1791  for  the  house  in  the  tue  Richelieu, 
soon  to  become  the  Thillre  its  la  Rtpublique,  and  Iberc  bcr 
triumph}  were  no  leu— in  Kist  Liar,  OihdU,  La  MaqiB's 
Utiank  a  Cuf  ruie,  kc.  Her  heattb,  bowever,  faOed,  and  she 
died  insane,  in  Paris,  on  the  17th  ol  October  1797. 

DESUAVES,  QBRARD  PAUL  (1795-1879),  Ftencb  geotogisi 
and  concbologist,  was  bom  at  Nancy  on  the  ijth  of  Miy  1797, 
his  father  at  that  time  being  professor  of  eiperinienlal  physics 
in  the  £cDle  Centrale  of  the  department  of  la  Meuithe.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Etrossburg,  and  afterwards  took  the  degree 

medical  prafcsdoo  in  order  to  dei'Ote  hJinsetf  to  natural  history. 
For  some  time  be  gave  private  lessoni  on  geology,  and  subie^ 
quently  became  professor  of  natural  bistoty  In  the  Museum 
d'HIstoiic  Naturclle.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  researcha  00 
the  fossa  Riollusca  of  the  Paris  Basin  and  of  other  Tertiary  areas, 
m  the  rebtions  o(  the  fossil  to  the  recent  ipeciesled 
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.8]9  he  began  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Traill  lUtrunlaitc  dt  amikytiiilaiie,  the  last  part 
of  which  was  not  issuni  umU  1858.  ta  the  same  year  (1S39)  he 
went  10  Algeria  for  the  French  Govemmenl,  and  spent  three 
years  in  eiploraiions  in  that  country.  His  principal  is-oiii,  which 
resulted  from  the  collections  he  made,  ifoilusqua  dt  t'Altl'U, 
was  issued  (incomplete)  in  i&fS.  In  1870  the  WoUaston  medal 
of  the  Geologicai  Society  of  London  was  awarded  to  him.  He 
diedalBoranonlhepthof  Juhciajs-  His  publications  included 
Dcscriptiuit  dei  eoquiliat  foaiks  dta  entirffits  dt  Paris  (v  vols, 
and  alias,  1814-1837);  Dtariptian  its  animaux  jdu  toUbrei 
dtiouvtrls  dans  U  bassin  dt  Paris  (j  vols,  and  atlas,  i8sfi-l8M); 
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DESIlOUufeBS,  AHTOlHeiTE  DD  UGIER  DE  U 

(iSja-1694),  French. 

161S.  She  was  the  diu^ler  ol  Melchior  du  Ligiec, 
Garde,  nulfre  d'Jilirl  to  thc.queCTis  Marie  de'  Medici  and  / 
of  Austria,  She  received  a  careful  and  very  complete  educa 
acquiring  a  knovledge  of  Latin,  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  st 
ing  prosody  undei  the  direetion  of  the  poet  Jean  Hesn: 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  nuiiied  Guillaume  de  Boisgu 
seigneur  DcshouliJie9,  who  followed  the  prince  of  Cond 
lieutenant^colonc]  of  one  of  his  regiments  to  Flanders  aho 
year  after  the  marriage.  Madame  DeshouIi£res  returned  for  a 
to  the  house  of  her  parents,  where  she  gave  herself  to  wr 
poetry  and  studying  the  philosophy  of  Gissendi.  She  rejo 
her  husband  at  Rocrr^,  near  Brussels,  where,  being  distingui 
for  her  personal  beauty,  she  bccai 

beiself  obnodi 


M  arrtan  of  bti  kubaiMi's  pay,  she  was  impriaiBed  In  the 
iltesu  of  Witworden.  After  a  few  nnnlhi  she  was  freed  by  her 
usband,  who  aiucked  the  chiteau  at  the  head  ol  a  small  band 
I  soklieia.  An  amnesly  hiving  b»n  prodaimed,  Ihey  retinoed 
>  France,  where  Madaine  Deshoutiem  Boon  b«DiB  a  couspicu- 
iis  personage  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  in  literary  sodely. 

!  of  her  more  ualous  flatterers 
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French  Calliope.  Her  poems  were  very  numerous,  and  induded 
apedinens  of  nearly  all  the  minor  fonns,  od«,  eclogues,  idylls. 
elcgiet,  chansons,  ballads,  madrigals,  &c.  Of  Iheie  the  Idylls 
alone,  and  only  some  of  them,  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  tlie 
others  being  entirely  forgotten.  She  wrote  several  dramatic 
works,  the  bell  of  which  do  not  rise  to  mediocrity.  Her  friend- 
ship for  Coraeilte  made  her  take  sdes  for  the  Pliidrt  of  Pradoo 
against  that  of  Racine.  Voltaire  pronounced  bei  the  btsl  of 
women  French  poets;  and  her  repulatioa  with  her  contempor- 
aries is  indicaiel  by  her  election  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Ricovrati  of  Padua  and  ol  the  Aodtmy  of  Aile*.  Id  i63S 
a  pension  of  3000  Uvrea  was  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  king,  and 
she  was  thus  reUeved  from  tfie  poverty  in  which  she  had  long 
lived.  She  died  in  Paris  on  the  17th  February  1694.  Complete 
ediriona  of  her  works  were  published  at  Pam  in  ibgs,  1747.  &c. 
These  indude  a  few  poems  by  hei  daughis,  Antoine  Thfic*e 
Dcshouliires  (1656-171S),  who  tDheilied  her  talent. 

DESICCATIOH  (from  the  Lat.  dtiican.  lo  dry  up),  the 
operation  of  drying  or  removing  water  from  a  substance.  It  is 
of  particular  importance  in  fuictical  chemistry.  If  a  substance 
admits  of  being  heated  to  say  100°,  the  tlrying  may  be  cITected 
fay  means  ol  an  air-bath,  which  is  simply  ati  oven  heated  by  gaa 
or  by  steam.  Otherwise  a  iaiaaltr  must  be  employed;  thi* 
is  essentially  a  closed  vessel  in  which  a  hygroscopic  subMsocc  ii 
placed  togetherwiththeiubilaDcetobcdried,  Tbepncaamay 
be  accelerated  fay  exhausting  the  desiccator;  tbi*  •o.falled 
ipedaliy  suitable  for  the  concenii 


ns  of  readily  d( 


s.  Ofth 


e,  pboEphotic  anhydride, 
1,  and  dry  potaolun  hydrate  are 
iim  hydrate  and  calcjum  chloride  are 


to  be  dried 


hygroscopic  substances 

almost  equal  in  power 
not  much  bchii^d. 

absorbent  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  and 

above.  Hempel  pointed  out  that  the  efficiency  would  be 
increased  by  inverting  this  arrangement,  since  water  vapour  is 
lighter  than  air  and  consequently  riles.  Liquids  are  dried  either 
by  means  of  the  desiccator,  or,  aa  b  more  usual,  by  shaking  with 
a  substance  which  removes  the  water.  Fused  caldum  chktide 
is  the  commonest  absorbent;  but  it  triuai  not  be  used  with 
alcohols  and  several  other  compounds,  since  it  loms  compounds 
with  these  auhstances.  Quicklime,  barium  oxide,  and  dehy- 
drated capper  sulphate  arc  especially  applicible  to  alcohol  and 
ether;  the  last  traces  of  water  may  be  removed  by  addinx 
neloUic  sodium  and  distilling.  Gases  are  dried  by  lea^ng  Ihein 
through  towers  or  tubes  containing  an  appropriate  drying 
matetiaL  The  eiperiments  of  H.  B.  Baker  on  the  inllueiKe  o[ 
moisture  on  ^chemical  combination  have  shown  the  difficulty  of 
ternoving  the  lost  trans  of  water. 

la  chemical  technology,  apparatus  oa  tlie  prindple  of  the 
laboratory  air-bath  are  mairdy  used.  Crystals  and  precipitates, 
deprived  of  as  much  water  as  possible  by  cenlrilugil  machines 
or  ^ter-prcssts,  are  transported  by  means  of  a  belt,  screw,  oc 
other  fotm  of  conveyer,  on  to  trays  staged  in  brick  chambers 
heated  directly  by  Hue  gsH«  or  steam  pipes;  the  latter  are  easily 
[>3ntrolled,  and  if  the  steam  be  superheated  a  lempcnlure  of 
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rfncsote,  tUn  WRoonScd  by  tin  qtisnin  of  nndsloDt 
Ibe  hiH  is  tonofd,  and  inlubittd  by  >  rac»  of  "  stonc-cuiifTj.- 
Doideiio  *u  for  s  ilion  time  a  pupil  o[  DoaatcUD,  whc  b, 
■ccardioK  lo  Visan,  be  as^ited  is  the  woik  on  the  pedestal 
of  Ditvtd.  >nd  be  ttaai  lo  have  vorlied  itio  with  MiDO  d> 
Fimde,  wllb  ibe  delicate  tad  refined  style  of  tfhose  worki 
tboK  of  De»derio  leein  lo  have  a  doier  aknlty  than  witb  tbe 
peilapi  more  masculine  tone  ol  Donatella.  Vasari  paniculaily 
citob  tile  sadpter'a  treatment  of  ttie  figuiei  of  women  and 
(bildran.    It  doa  not  appear  that  Dcaiderio  cvci  worked  elac- 

inunsted  in  the  Italian  sculpture  of  tbe  Renaisunce  must  Hek 

umber  of  bis  delicately  carved  martile  buati  of  women  and 
ckUdrcnarc  tobcfoondin  the  muKums  and  prival 
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tamb  of  Ibe  Hcrctaty  of  alate,  Manuppini,  In  Santa  Croce,  and 
tbc  gnat  martfle  labeniacle  of  the  Annunciation  in  San  Lorenao, 
both  of  which  bdong  to  the  latter  period  of  Desiderio's  activity; 
•lul  the  chcTuba'  beads  which  form  the  eitcrior  fricic  of  the 
Paai  Chapel.  Vasari  mentioni  a  marble  buil  by  Deiiderlo 
at  Marietta  dcgli  Strozil,  which  for  many  yean  was  held  to 
be  identical  with  a  very  beiuiiful  bust  bought  in  1B7S  frdm  the 
Sftoixi  family  for  the  Berlin  Museum.  This  bust  Is  now,  however, 
gcnenOy  acknowledged  to  be  the  walk  of  Francesco  Laurana^ 
■bilsl  Desidetio's  bust  of  Marietta  has  been  recognized  in  another 
maibk  portrait  acquired  by  the  Berlin  Museum  in  1841.  The 
BsitD  MtBcum  also  owns  a  coiound  plaster  bust  of  an  Urbino 
lady  by  Desiderio,  the  model  for  nhlch  is  In  tbe  possession  of 
■be  or]  of  Wemyss.  Other  important  busts  by  the  master  are 
'm  tbe  Barscllo,  Florence,  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  the  cotleclians  of 
M.  rigior  *nd  M.  Benda  in  Vienna,  and  of  M.  Dreyfus  In  PaKs. 
Like  tDost  of  Donatdlo'i  pupiis,Dcsidcrio  worked  chiefly  in  marble, 

Se^  Witbelm  Bode,  Dit  ilali»>»tc  Philii  (Berlin,  1S93). 

DBIDntU>,Ibelut  king  of  tbe  Lombards,  Is  chiefly  known 
Ikroueh  his  conneiion  with  Charlemagne.  He  was  duke  of 
TascaDy  and  became  b'ng  of  the  Lombards  after  the  death  of 
AistuU  in  756.  Seeking,  like  his  predecessors,  to  extend  the 
Loobatd  power  in  Italy,  he  came  into  collision  with  the  papacy, 
«d  about  771  the  new  pope,  Adrian  I.,  Implored  the  aid  of 
Ctelleiiugne  against  him.     Other  ciuses  of  quarrel  already 


leLomt 


;ing..    In 


Chailetnagne  bad  married  a  daughter  of  Desidcrii 
pwl  this  lady  away,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  father.  Moreover, 
Gerberp,  the  widow  of  Charlemagne's  brother  Carloman,  had 
•OD^I  the  protection  of  the  Lombard  king  sftcr  her  husband's 
death  m  771;  and  in  return  for  the  slight  cast  upon  his  daughter, 
DeDderius  had  recogniied  Gerberga's  ions  as  the  lawful  Fiankish 
kiagi.and  had  attacked  Adrian  for  refusing  to  crown  them.  Such 
•as  Ibe  position  when  Charlemagne  led  his  troops  across  the  Alps 
m  jji,  took  the  Lombard  capital,  Tidnum,  the  modem  Pavia, 
b  June  774,  and  added  the  kingdom  of  Lombatdy  to  his  own 
dominioDi.  Desiderius  was  carried  U>  France,  where  he  died, 
and  bis  *on,  Adalgis,  spent  his  life  in  futile  attempts  10  recover 
hb  father's  kingdom,  Tbe  name  of  Desiderius  appears  la  the 
ronances  of  the  Catolingian  period. 

Sec  S.  Abel.  Uilt'ltil  its  Laitiptaidairilrlii  [CAiiingcn,  tSjgl: 
a*d  Jahr**dlrt  ill  frl*tuihem  Riilltti  unltr  Karl  dpn  Grmm 
(Uip^  iMj):L.  M.  lixnniuin.CiKkkliu  lulitm  im  UilultlUr 
(Coika.  l9ai);aBdPaiiliii  Diacsmu.'/uW'iai.iiiHiardvn,  edited 
by  U  BeiVmano  and  C.  Waill  (Hanover,  1^78). 

DESIOX  (Fr.  dunn,  drawing;  I't.  ddiiiure,  to  mark  out), 
in  the  arts,  a  drawing,  more  eipecially  whiD  made  as  a  suidii 
lor  the  citculion  of  work;  that  aide  of  drawing  which  deals 
with  anangcment  rather  than  representation;  and  generally, 
byaiulogy.  a  deliberate  planning,  scheming  or  purpose.  Modem 
lue  has  tiodcd  to  associate  design  with  the  word  "  original  "  in 
ibc  senae  of  new  or  abrwrmal.  The  end  of  design,  however,  is 
prapcrly  ulillty,  Gtneu  and  delight.  If  a  discovciy,  it  sliould  be 

ol  the  conditimu.  and  parallel  lo  invenli 

lacully  of  design  has  best  flourished  when  an  almost  spoDlancou* 


development  wai  laklhg  phice  In  the  arts,  and  while  certain 
classes  of  arts,  more  or  less  noble,  were  generally  demanded  and 
the  demand  copiously  utisEed,  as  ia  the  production  of  Greek 
vases,  Byzantine  mosaics^  Gothic  calhcdtuls,  and  Renaissance 
paintings.  Thus  where  a"  school  of  design  "arises  there  is  much 
gcnenl  likeness  in  the  products  but  also  a  general  progress. 


The   common 
artist's 


each 


in  trade;  and  all  are  carried  along  ic 
cootuuDUS  eiploration.  Some  of  the  arts,  writing,  lor  instance, 
have  been  little  touched  by  conscious  originality  in  design,  all 
has  been  progress,  or,  at  least,  change,  in  response  to  conditions. 
Under  such  a  system,  in  a  time  of  progress,  the  proper  limitations 
react  as  intensity;  when  limitations  are  removed  the  designer 
has  less  and  less  upon  which  to  react,  and  unconditioned  liberty 
gives  him  nothing  at  all  to  lean  on.  Design  is  response  10  needs, 
conditions  and  aspirations.  The  Creeks  so  well  understood  this 
that  they  appear  to  have  consdously  restrained  thcmselvci  lo 

literature,  but  in  domestic  arts,  like  pottery.    Design  with  them 
was  less  the  new  than  the  true. 

For  the  production  of  a  school  of  design  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  considerable  body  of  attiits  wotting  together, 
and  a  large  demand  from  a  sympathetic  public.  A  process  o( 
continuous  development  is  thus  brought  into  being  which  sustains 
the  individual  efiort.  It  is  necessary  lor  the  designer  to  know 
familiarly  tlie  processes,  the  materials  and  the  skilful  use  of  the 
tools  involved  in  the  productions  of  a  given  ait,  and  properly 
only  one  who  practises  a  ctiK  can  design  for  iL  It  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  traditions  of  the  art,  that  is,  to  know  past 
achievements.  It  is  necessary,  further,  to  be  ih  (elation  with 
nature,  the  great  rescrviMr  ol  ideas,  tor  it  is  from  it  that  fresh 
thought  will  flow  into  all  forms  of  art.  These  condifions  being 
granted,  the  best  and  most  uselul  meaning  we  can  give  to 
the  word  design  b  eiploration,  erperimeni,  consideration  of 


„   Fultin 


*  high  a 


a  Sophia,  Durham 


sisu  in  architecture  as  an  eiample, 
(a  diSccent  thing 
,  pcd  too  much  from 
the  possibilities  in  arches,  vaults,  domci 
and  the  like,' as  a  cfacmlsL  or  a  malhcmallcian  eiplotes.  is  little 
accepted  as  a  method  In  architecture  at  this  time,  although  in 

produced:  the  Pantheon,  Si 
cathedrals.  The  same  Is  tnl 
the  genius  and  inspiration  of  the  individual  artist  is  not  here 

of  thought  which  shall  make  it  most  Iruiiiul.         (W.  R.  L.) 

BSSIHE,  in  popular  usage,  a  tcim  for  a  wishing  or  lon^ng 
(or  something  which  one  has  not  got.  For  its  technical  use  see 
PavCuOLOCV.  The  word  ii  derived  through  the  French  from 
Lat,  daiiitrare,  to  long  or  wish  for,  to  miss.  The  substociiive 
dciidtfium  has  the  special  meaning  ol  desire  for  something  one 
has  once  possessed  but  lost,  hence  regret  or  grlcL  The  usual 
eiplanatioD  of  the  word  is  to  connect  It  with  siiui,  star,  as  la 
rnuiderare,  to  etamine  the  start  with  attention,  hence,  to  look 
closely  at.  II  this  is  so.  the  history  of  the  transition  in  meaning 
is  unknown.  J,  B,  Greenoogh  {Hanard  Siulits  in  Clasiiial 
Pkiioloty,  i.  gfi)  has  suggested  that  tbe  word  is  a  military  slang 
term.  AccordiDg  to  this  theory  dtiiitrart  meant  originally  lo 
miss  a  soldier  from  the  ranks  at  roll-call,  the  root  being  that 
seen  in  ieda;  to  sit,  ud4t,  seal,  place,  &c. 

DESK  (from  Lat.  iiiea,  qiwil,  in  mcd.  .aenic  of  "  table," 
cf.  "  dish  "  and  Gcr.  Tach.  Uble,  from  same  toutce),  any 
kind  ol  flat  or  sloping  table  for  writing  or  reading,  lis 
earliest  shape  was  probably  that  with  which  we  are  familiar 
ia  piclutcs  ol  tha  monastic  Ktifierium — rather  high  and 
narrow  with  ■  sloping  slab.  The  primitive  desk  had  liltle 
accommodation  (or  writing  materials,  and  no  storage  room  lof 
papers;  diawefs,  cupboards  and  pigeon-holes  were  the  evolutioa 
of  periods  when  writing  grew  common,  and  when  Ittleti  and 
other  documents  requiring  pteservi " '      '  '* 
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mat  lonf  the  ciutom  to  lecure  pipen  in  cbsta  or  cabinett,  whereu 
tbe  laodeiD  ink  itna  the  double  purpoM  of  >  nriliog-table  ud 
a  iloRbouie  for  docutnrntt.  Tbc  first  devclopmcnL  liom  the 
tiHy  slall-like  desk  con^slcd  of  tbo  (dditioa  of  a  dnnui  tb^n 
the  uble  cane  to  be  supposed  upOD  legs  oi  colunai,  which,  ai 
Id  the  many  beautiful  ciamplei  conitructcd  by  Boulk  uid  hii 
■chool,  were  often  of  claboralc  srace.  Eventually  Ihe  leg>  wen 
rrplactd  by  a  lerici  of  lupcriinpoied  draven  fonaiog  pedctUls 
—hence  the  lamiliar  pedestal  nriting-Iable. 
For  a  long  period  there  were  two  dutincl  conlempoiary  fonni 

~  a  popularity  so  great  that,  especially  -     -     ^      ^ 
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I  doth).    Ilcc 


oak. 


IS  Utile 
g.  Tlic  English-speaking  people  of  tbe  iSth 
iringly  fond  of  pieces  of  furniture  which 
r  triple  purpose.    The  bureau— the  word  is 

:h  it  was  otiginaUy  covered  [Fr.  hurt, 

Ibc  top,  and  provided  with  long  drancn  below.  The  upper 
irt  is  fitted  will  small  drawers  and  pigeon-bolea,  and  ollen  with 
cret  places,  and  the  Writing  space  is  lormed  by  a  hinged  slab 
ipporled  on  runners;  when  not  ifl  use  tliis  slab  dosa  up  the 
aping  top.  During  the  iSth  century  innumerable  thousands  ol 
lese  btireaua  were  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — indeed, 

kmnian.    In  the  first  tart  of  that  period  they  were  osuaJly  of 
inlcoduced  into  Europe  it  spenlily 


.     Itsdi 


high  polish  of  which  it  was  capable  added  appreciably  to  its 
omamfnlil  appearance.  While  (he  pigeon-holet  and  small 
drawers  were  used  for  papers,  tbe  long  diawen  were  often 
employed  for  purposes  other  than  literary.  In  time  the  bureau- 
secretaire  became  a  bureau-bookcase,  the  glaied  sbdves,  which 
were  often  a  separate  erection,  resiing  upon  the  taji  of  the  bureau. 
The  cabinelmakera  of  Ibe  second  half  of  the  iStb  century,  the 
period  of  Ihe  gieulest  floraUm  of  this  combination,  competed 
with  eadi  other  in  deviling  dcgant  frets  for  tbe  glass  fronts. 
Solid  and  satisfying  to  the  eye,  if  somewhat  severe  in  form,  the 
mahogany  bureau  was  usually  an  exceedingly  presentable  piece 
of  furniture.  Occasionally  it  had  a  bmU  front  which  mitigated 
its  severity;  this  was  especially  Ihe  case  in  tbc  Dutch  varieties, 
which  were  in  a  measure  free  adaptations  of  the  French  Louis 
EC  cemmadt.    Hiese  Dntch  bureaux,  an4  the  English 


it  Iherr 


usually  tt 


lid  with 


floral  design  I 

usually  of  consioeraiue  exceuence. .  oiucoysujewiuiiiiisrormoi 
writing  apporalus  was  one  variety  or  another  of  the  writing-table 
proper,  la  so  far  as  it  bpoisible  to  generalize  upon  such  a  detail 
it  would  appear  that  tlie  bureau  was  the  desk  of  the  yeoman  and 
what  we  now  call  the  lower  middle  dais,  and  that  the  slighter  and 
more  table-like  forms  were  preferred  by  those  higher  in  the  social 
scale.  This  probably  mean*  no  nwi«  than  that  while  the  one 
class  preHrvKl  the  old  English  affection  for  the  solid  and  heavy 
fumitUTT  which  would  last  for  generations,  those  who  were  more 
free  to  follow  the  fashions  and  fancies  of  thdr  tj^K  were,  as  the 
pecuniarily  easy  clossa  alwaya  have  been,  ready  lo  abandon  the 
old  for  Ibe  new. 

Just  about  tbe  tine  when  the  Hal  tabk  with  its  drawna  hi  a 
sinale  row.  or  In  nesU  serving  os  pedestals,  was  finally  assuming 
T>  shape,  an  Invention  wis  Introduced  which 


was  dcUined  eventually,  s 
to  supersede  all  other  forms  of  desk.    This  was 
writing-Uble.     Nothing  is  known  of  Ibe  originator  or  mis  o 
but  il  Is  cctlain  that  if  not  French  blmsdf  be  workfd  in  Fi 
Tbe  historians  of  French  furniture  agree  In  fixing  its  Introdi 
about  Ihe  year  1750,  and  we  know  that  a  desk  worked  oi 
principle  was  Id  the  possession  of  Ibe  French  crown  in  tb< 
tTfio.     Even  in  ils  early  days  Ibe  cylinder  took  mote  Iban  one 
form.     It  Mmelime*  coDtisied  of  a  Solid  piece  of  curved  wood. 


lie  cylinder-top 


thfs 


"y.ofa 


Danow  jdnted  strips  of  *ood 

shutters  of  a  ihop-f  tont  a  re  an 

period,  however,  the  cylinder 

so  until  the  latter  part  ol  the  tgth  century,  when  the  "  Americaa 

toll-top  desk  "  began  to  be  made  in  large  numben.    Ibis  b 

indeed  the  old  French  faim  with  a  tambour  cylinder,  iBd  it  is 


L  with  all 


for  commercial  purposes.    Its  popula 

accommodation,  and  to  the  facility  with  wnicn  me  closing  01  inc 
cylinder  conceals  all  papetl.  and  automatical  ly  locks  every  drawer. 
To  France  we  owe  not  only  the  invention  of  this  ubiquitous  form, 
but  the  construct  ion  of  many  ol  the  £nest  and  moat  historic  desks 
that  have  survived— (he  chatacieiisiic  marquetry  writing-tables 
ol  tbe  Boulle  period,  and  the  gilded  splendours  of  Ibat  of  Louis 
Quinie  have  never  been  surpassed  in  tbe  history  of  furuitnre. 
Indeed,  tbe  "  Bureau  du  roi  "  H  h'ich  was  made  lor  Louis  XV.  is  the 
most  famous  and  magnificent  piece  ol  furniture  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  ever  constructed,  Tbis  dcdi,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
treasures  ol  Ihe  Louvre,  was  the  work  oi  several  attitt-ortificen, 
chief  among  whom  were  Ocben  and  Riesener — Oebea,  it  may  be 
added  here  as  a  matter  of  artistic  interest,  became  the  grand- 
father  of  Eugene  Ddacroii.  Tbe  bureau  Is  signed  "  Riesener  fa. 
1769  1  rArsenal  de  Paris,"  but  it  has  been  estaUisbed  that, 
however  great  may  have  been  Ibe  share  of  its  coastniction  which 
fell  to  him,  the  cooceplion  was  (hat  of  Ocben.  Tbc  work  waa 
ordered  in  1760;  It  would  thus  appear  that  nii^  years  were 
consumed  In  perfecting  il,  which  Is  nol  surprising  when  »*  leani 
from  the  detailed  account  of  Its  construction  that  the  work  begar» 
with  makmg  a  perfect  miniature  model  followed  by  one  of  full 
sloe.  The  "  bureau  du  i«i  "  is  a  large  cylinder  desk  elaborately 
inlaid  hi  marquetry  of  woods,  and  decorated  with  a  wonderful 
and  onule  series  of  mounts  consisting  of  mouldings,  plaques, 
vases  and  statuettes  of  gilt  bronze  cast  and  chased.  Tbesc 
bronzes  are  tbe  work  of  Duplessis,  Winant  and  Hetvieui.  The 
desk,  which  shows  plainly  the  transition  between  the  L«ois 
Quinze  and  Louis  Seite  styles.  Is  as  remarkable  for  tbe  boldness 
of  its  conception  as  for  tbe  magnificent  finish  of  lis  detailv  lU 
lines  are  large,  flowing  and  harmonious,  and  although  it  is  no 
longer  exactly  as  it  left  the  bands  of  its  maker*  (Oeben  died 
bdoR  it  was  finished)  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  have 
hardly  Interfered  with  the  general  eBect.  For  the  head  of  the 
king  for  whom  it  was  made  that  ol  Ifinerva  in  a  helmet  was 
substituted  under  his  successor.  Tbe  dphets  of  Louis  XV.  have 
been  removed  and  replaced  by  Sevres  plaques,  and  even  the 
key  which  bore  the  king's  initial  crowned  with  laurels  aad 
palm  leaves,  with  his  portrait  on  Ihe  one  side,  and  Iheflcurdelys 
on  the  other,  has  been  interfered  wilh  by  an  austere  republicanism. 
Vet  no  tampering  wilh  details  can  spoil  the  monumenlal  nobility 
of  tins  great  CMiception.  (J.  P.-B.) 

DraLOHOCHAHPS,  JACQUES  AHAMD  EODEft-  (i7M-t84t), 
French  naturalist  and  pslaeontologist.  was  bom  at  Caen  ia 
Xotmandy  on  the  i7lh  of  January  1794.  His  parents,  Ibougb 
poor,  contrived  to  give  him  a  good  education,  and  be  studied 
medicine  ia  his  native  town  to  such  good  eSect  that  in  181a  be 
was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  in  iSis  surgeon 
assistant  major  to  the  military  hospital  of  Caen.  Soon  after- 
wards he  proceeded  to  Paris  lo  qualify  [or  the  degree  of  doctor  ot 
Burgery,andthere  the  researehes  and  teachings  of  Cuvler  attracted 
his  atlenlion  to  subjects  of  natural  history  and  palaeoilology. 
In  iSii  be  was  dected  surgeon  lo  ihebosid  of  relief  at  Caen,  and 
while  he  never  ceased  to  devote  his  entries  to  tbe  duties  of  this 
post,  he  sought  relaxation  in  geological  studies..  Soon  be  dis- 
covered remains  ol  Tdaiaum  in  one  of  the  Caen  quarries,  and 
be  becamean  ardent  palaeontologist.  He  was  one  ol  the  foundcn 


acted  as  hon. 


>r  the  Saiitil 


[UeiaJotanrMs),  on  Jurassic  moUusca  and  brachiopoda. 

he  became  professor  of  zoology  to  the  faculty  of  soeni 

1*47,  dean.    He  died  on  the  ijtb  of  January  1867. 
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DESMAISEAUX— DESMARETS,  N. 


pabeoDtoIocat,  wu  bom  id  iSjo.  Hefoccccdtdbiafathetiboal 
Ihe  y^r  1S5G  Bi  piorcuoi  o(  loology  it  the  (acuity  of  Iclencn  at 
Cwn,  and  in  1861  he  became  alio  profcuol  ol  geology  and  dean- 
After  the  dfatb  of  his  fithcc  in  1867,  he  devoted  him»li  to  the 
Otfiplctun  ot  a  memoir  os  the  Telcimura;  the  joint  [abouit 
being  embodied  in  hi>  Pridnme  da  TlUnsauriau  du  Calcadi'i. 
To  the  Sociftf  Linnfenne  de  Normindie  he  contributed  memDin 
iM  Juraoic  brachiopodt,  on  the  geologv  ol  the  depariineni  at  La 
UxacbtUSi6),otCihfiia(itib-ii6i).oDthtTirTaiiifallfftiiii 
(■S19).  on  SniatlU-CalidsnU  (1S64).  and  &lnda  sur  la  tUm 
iiaiiiipia  iHllricuri  di  la  Normandii  (1S64].  Hji  woik  Li 
Jura  Murmand  wai  issued  in  iS7;-ifl;S  (incomptele).  He  died 
at  ChAleau  Millhieu,  Calvados,  on  the  iisl  of  December  iSSg. 

DESMAISBADX,  PIERRE  (1673-174!):     French  writa,  »al 
tmn  at  Saillat,  prabably  in  1673.     Hii  lather,  a  minister  of  the 

edict  of  Nanies.  and  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  where  Pitite  was 
educated-  Bayle  pve  bim  an  introduction  to  th&  jrd  Lord 
Shaft«ibury,  with  whom,  in  i6g9,  be  came  to  England,  where  be 
engaged  in  L'terary  work.  He  remained  in  close  toucb  wiib 
the  religious  refugees  in  England  and  Holland,  and  constantly  in 
Qnopondmce  with  the  leading  ronlinental  savants  and  wiitera, 
vbo  were  in  ihebabit  of  employing  him  to  conduct  such  businesa 
u  Ihcy  Blight  have  in  England.  In  1710  he  was  elected  1  fellow 
•I  the  Royal  Society.  Among  his  works  are  Vii  it  Si  Evremimi 
fi7ii}.  Vit  it  Buitcan-Dtiptlaui  (1711).  I'll  ifc  Ba^  (1730). 
He  abo  took  an  active  part  in  preparing  the  Bibiiotkiqut  raiionnit 
da  tiarata  di  VEwspe  Cl7'K-i;u).  and  the  BibliolhiqiH! 
Wilatutiqut  (i7jj-if47),  and  edited  a  selection  of  St  Evremond's 
writingl  Ct^oA).  Fart  of  Desmaiscaux's  correspondence  is  prc- 
stfved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  other  letters  are  in  the  myal 
libm/y  at  Copenhagen.    Hedied  on  the  nth  of  July  1745. 

DEtMASBST,  NICOLAS  (i7is~iSi;),  French  geologiBt.  »» 
bam  at  Soulaines,  in  the  department  ol  Aube,  on  the  i6th  a( 
ScpiiBibcr  171;.  Of  humble  parentage,  he  aai  educated  at 
the  college  of  the  Oiatorians  of  Troyet  and  Puis.  Taking  full 
intagc  of  the  instruction  he  received,  he  wat  able 


scU  by  u 


\  Tktirj  ^  tia  ^arlh  intcmled  bfm,  and 
HxccufuUy  competed , for  a  prite  by  writing  an  essay  on  the 
ucienL connexion  between  Engbnd  and  France.  This  attracted 
much  aiuntlon.  and  ultimately  led  to  bis  being  employed  in 
studying  and  rcportiog  on  manulactures  in  dlHerenl  countries, 
and  in  1733  to  his  appoinlmcnl  as  inspector-general  ol  the 
Biaaufactures  of  France.  He  ulilitcd  hia  journeys,  travelling  on 
fool,  so  aa  lo  add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  earth's  structure.  In 
il4j  he  made  obsctvaUon*  In  Auvetgne,  recognizing  that  the 
prismatic  basalu  were  old  lava  iircams,  comparing  tbei 


,  Causes 


,  and  refcrri; 


tbem  Is  theoptrai 

uatil  1774  that  he  published  an  essay  on  tne  subject,  accompaniea 
by  1  geological  map,  having  meanwhile  on  several  occasions 
levaited  the  district.  He  dicn  pointed  out  the  tuccession  of 
vglcaaic' outbursts  and  the  changes  the  rocks  had  undergone 
tbtODgb  wcalherbg  and  erosion.  As  remarked  by  Sir  A.  Geikie, 
tic  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  valleys  by  the  erosive  action  of  the 
(tieami  which  flow  through  them  was  Erst  dearly  uught  by 
Desnianst.  An  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  his  map  of  the 
iskanic  region  of  Auvcigne  was  published  after  his  death,  in 
III 3-  by  his  son  AnseuuG^Ktan  Deshabest  (1784-1838),  who 
■as  dittinguishal  aa  a  loologist,  and  author  of  memoiis  on  recent 
id  fossil  Crustacea,     He  died  in  Paris  on  the  lolh  of  Seplcmber 
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:  ol  the  band  of  w 
's  literary  idea*.     Dcsmarets's  own 

nat  admission  id  tbe  circle  that  met 


ri  and  later  devdoped  in 


this  kind  he  produced  a  comedy  long  regarded  as  a  masterpiece, 
Us  Viiimnaira  (1637);  a  prose-tragedy,  £rigont  (163B);  and 
('639).  a  tngdy  In  verse.     His  success  led  10  official 


dhewi 


de  i'txjratrdinaire  da  cu^rrei,  and  Becrelary-general  of  the  fieel 
of  the  Levant.  His  long  epic  C/nni  (1657)  is  noteworthy  because 
Dcsmarets  rejnted  the  traditional  pagan  background,  and 
maintained  that  Christian  imagery  should  supplant  it.  With 
this  standpoint  be  contributed  several  works  in  defence  of 
the  modems  in  the  famous  quarrel  between  the  Anclentfi  and 
Modems.  In  hii  later  yean  "Desmarets  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  producing  a  quantity  of  religious  poems,  of  which  the  best- 
known  is  perhaps  his  verse  translation  of  the  O^a  de  ta  Vitrit 
(164s)-  He  was  a  violent  opponent  ol  the  Jansenists,  against 
whom  he  wrote  a  Ripenii  d  CiimliMt  apolopt  di  Pml-Royal .  .  . 
(lfi66)-    He  died  in  ParU  on  the  sBlh  of  October  r676. 

See  alto  H.  Rigault,  fTuUtn  it  la  furiUi  dii  mciiiu  it  dtt 
mBdma  (1856),  pp.  Bo- 101, 

DESHARBTS.  NICOLAS,  SiEin  de  U*iLtEBOts  (1648-1711}, 
French  statesman,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  lolh  of  S^tember 
i«4S.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  J.  B.  Colbert,  who  took  him 
inio  his  offices  Ma  de  A.  He  became  counsellor  to  the  pirfcmenl 
in  167  J,  master  ol  requests  in  1674  and  inicndant  of  finances  in 
'"      "    - ith  the  financiers 


death  he  was  in  vo 


he  iega)  pnh.ecdiii| 


If  bad  alloy.  The 
pmsecut  ion.  cond  uctcdbytheDiembersofthe  family  oILeTellicr, 
rivals  ot  the  Colberts,  pretenlcd  do  proof  against  Desmateti 
Nevertheless  he  was  stripped  pf  his  offices  and  eiilcd  to  his 
estates  by  the  king,  on  the  i^rd  of  December  16S3.  In  March 
16IW  he  was  authoriicd  to  rtiucn  to  Paris,  and  again  entered 
into  rcbtions  with  the  controllcrs-gCDeial  of  finance,  lo  whom 
he  furnished  for  more  than  ten  years  remaAable  memoirs  on  Ihc 
economic  situation  in  France.  At  eariy  as  16S7  he  showed  the 
necessity  for  radical  reforms  in  the  system  of  laiation,  insisting 
on  the  ruin  of  the  people  and  the  excessive  expenses  of  tbe  king. 
By  these  memoin  he  established  his  claim  to  a  place  among 
tbe  great  economists  ol  the  time,  Vauban,  Boisguilbert  and  the 
comte  de  Boulainvillicrs.  When  in  September  i6«9  Chamilbrt 
was  named  contmlltr-genenl  of  finances,  he  took  Dcsmareti  for 
counsellor;  and  when  he  created  the  two  offices  ol  ditcclon 
of  finances,  he  gave  one  10  Dcsmaceis  (October  >i,  170JI- 
Hcncdorth  Desmarets  was  veritable  minister  of  finance.  Louis 
XIV.  had  long  conversations  with  him-  Madame  de  Maintcnon 
pmlecled  him-  The  economists  Vauban  and  Boisguilbert  ex- 
changed long  conversations  with  him.  When  Chamillart  found 
bis  double  functions  too  heavy,  and  retaining  the  ministiy  of 
war  resigned  that  of  finance  in  1 708.  Desmarets  succeeded  him. 
The  situation  was  exceedingly  grave.  The  ordinary  revenues  of 
the  year  1 70S  amounted  1081,477,007  liv res,  of  which  S7,S3]|ii3 
livres  had  already  been  spent  ' 


more  the  reiums  from  tai 
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meet  the  most  urgent  expenses,  and  Ihc  deficit  ot  I7is,  ab 
350,000,000  livies,  was  much  less  than  it  would  have  been 
it  not  been  lor  Desmareis's  reforms.  The  honourable  peace  wl 
Louis  was  enabled  to  conclude  at  Utrecht  with  bis  enemies  was 
tsinly  due  lo  Ihc  resources  which  Desmarets  procured  for  h! 
After  the  dcaih  of  Louis  XIV.  Desmarets  was  dismissed 
tb*  regent  along  with  all  the  other  n 


ministers.     He  wthdrr 
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DES  MOINES— DESMOND,  EARL  OF 
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bis  honesty  and  hii  taliinl.  He  wis  cerUinry,  dler  Colbcn.  the 
giu(cs(  finance  ministci  of  Louis  XIV. 

Sn  Forbonnan.  Rtdunlus  a  tmiiidimiina  nir  Ui  gntaat  it  la 
Frtia  (i  vok..  Buel.  1758);  Montyon,  Farliailarait a  otsmmiimt 
fur  la  miniura  iti  fimoM  dt  If  Friuta  <PUu,  iSiiI;Df  BsisluK 
CiirrripauJaua  da  »Af«U«in-EWrB*z  dti  fiMitai  is  vols.,  l^rit. 
lS7}-iB97);*ii<][hcunw«il]uK^  "  Dtsminu  el  I'aSiiiie  dn  piks 

of  ?^^Slmnns'ii  ^inl-Simn.  <E.  El) 

DES  HOIHES,  the  capilil  and  the  largest  cily  ot  Iowa,  U.S.A., 
and  the  counly-seat  o(  Polk  tounly.  in  the  south  central  part  o( 
■he  ilalc.  It  the  conQuence  ot  the  Raccoon  with  the  Des  Moines 
river.  Pop.  (1890)  SOW31  (1900)  61,139,  ot  whom  7946  "eie 
foicign-bom,  including  jooj  Tiom  Sweden  and  1431  tram 
Germany;  [1910  census)  86,368,  Des  Mm'nes  Is  served  by  the 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quiscy,  the  Chicago  &  North -Western, 
Ihe  Chicago  Gical  Western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul, 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacilic,  the  Wabash,  the  Minneapolis 
&St  Louis,  tnd  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Fa]ls-&  Northern  railways; 
also  by  several  inlcrurban  electric  lines.  The  chief  building 
in  Des  Nioines  is  the  Stale  Capitol,  erected  at  a  cost  o[  abOLl 
tj,ooo.ocio;  other  impstiant  buildings  arc  the  public  library 
(conlaining,  in  1908,  40,415  volumes),  the  court  house,  the  post 
office.  Ihc  Iowa  Slate  Ilislorical  building,  a  large  auditorium 
and  two  hospilils.  As  a  manuCacluring  centre  the  city  has 
considerable  importance.  .  Among  the  leading  producn  are 
those  of  (he  furnaces,  FoundrAs  and  machine  shops,  flour  and 
grist  mills,  planing  mills,  creameries,  bridge  and  iron  woiks, 
publishing  houses  and  s  packing  house;  and  btick,  tile,  pottery, 
patent  medicines,  furniture,  caskets,  tombstones,  carriages, 
farm  maehinery,  Portland  cement,  glue,  gfcu'es  and  hosiery.  The 
value  of  the  factory  product  in  iija5uasfij,aS4,osS,  an  increase 
of  79-7%  in  Eve  years.  The  cily  is  in  one  ol  Ihc  most  productive 
coal  re^ons  of  the  stale,  has  a  large  jobbing  trade,  and  is  aD 

is  held  here  annually.  In  iqoS  this  city  had  a  park  syslcm  of 
750  acres.  Des  Moines  is  the  seal  of  Des  Klolnes  College,  a 
Raptist  institution,  co-educational,  founded  fn  1865  [enrolment. 
1007-1408,  314);  (j  Drake  Univenily  (co-educaLiana!;  founded 
in  1881  by  the  Dlsclplct  of  Christ;  now  non-scdarian),  with 
colleges  of  liberal  aril,  law,  medicine,  dental  surgery  and  ol  the 


school  only;  of  the  Highland  Park  College,  founded  In  i8oe>i 
ol  Grand  View  College  (Danish  Lutheran),  founded  In  1895;  and 
of  the  Caplul  City  commercial  college  (founded  18S4).  A  new 
cily  chatter,  embodying  what  has  become  known  as  the  "  Des 
Moines  Plan  "  of  municipal  government,  was  adopted  in  1907. 
It  cenlratiKi  power  in  a  council  of  five  (mayor  and  four  councD- 
men),  nominated  it  1  non-partisan  primary  and  voted  for  on 
a  non-pariisan  ticket  by  the  electors  of  the  entire  city,  ward 
divisions  having  been  abolished.  Elections  are  biennial.  Other 
(ity  Dlllcers  are  chosen  by  the  council,  and  dty  employees  are 
(elected  by  a  civil  service  commission  of  three  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  coundl.  The  mayor  is  superintendent  ol  the 
nent  of  public  affairi,  and  each  of  the  other  admlnis- 


property)  is  under  the  ehorgc  of  one  of 

pel ii ion  signed  by  a  number  of  voters  not  less  man  JS%oi  tne 
number  voting  at  the  preceding  municipal  election,  any  member 
of  Ihe  council  may  be  removed  by  popular  vole,  to  which  all 
public  franchises  must  be  submitted,  and  by  which  [he  council 
may  be  compelled  to  pass  any  law  or  ordinance. 

A  fort  called  Fort  Des  Moines  waa  established  on  the  rile  of  the 
city  in  1S43  10  protect  Ihe  rights  of  Ihc  Sacs  and  Foies.  In  1843 
Ihe  site  was  opened  to  sclttcmcnl  by  Ihe  whiles;  in  iBji  Des 
Moines  was  incorporated  as  a  town;  in  183711  waslirsi  chartered 
as  idly,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  central  tocatloo,  Ihe  scat 


of  government  was  removed  hilhei  from  Iowa  Cily.  A  fort  wu 
re-established  here  by  act  of  Congress  In  190a  and  named  Fort 
Des  Moines.    It  is  occupied  by  a  full  regiment  of  cavalry.    The 

is  supposed  to  represent  a  corruplion  by  the  French  ol  the 
original  Indian  name,  Uoinima, — the  French  at  first  using 
the  abbreviation  '■  moin,"  and  calling  ihe  river  "  ta  mitrt  dis 
moini  "  and  then,  the  name  having  become  assadaied  wiih  the 
Ttippisi  monks,  changing  il  into  "  la  tniiit  iti  notKa." 

DESMOND.  OESALD  FITZOBBALD.  13TH  EtiL  or  (d.  1583). 
Irishlcader,  was  son  of  James,  1 4 Ih  earl,  by  his  second  wife  Xlore 
O'CaiToU.  Hl3falherhadagreedlnjanuaryisii,asoneoflhe 
terms  of  his  submission  10  Henry  VIII.,  10  send  young  Gerald 
ID  be  educated  In  England.  At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
proposals  to  this  eflecl  wen  renewed;  Gerald  iras  lo  be  the 
companion  of  the  young  king.  Unfortunately  for  Ihe  subsequent 
peace  of  Munster  thoe  projects  were  not  carried  oul.  Tbe 
Desmond '^stales  were  held  by  a  doubtful  title,  and  claims  on 
them  were  made  by  the  Butters,  the  hereditary  eminies  of  ihc 
Ceialdincs,  the  9th  eari  of  Ormonde  having  married  Lady  Joan 
FitEgerald,  daughter  and  heiress-general  of  the  11th  earl  of 
Desmond.  On  Oimondc's  death  she  proposed  to  marry  Gerald 
Fiugctald,  and  eventually  did  so,  after  the  death  ol  her  second 
husband.  Sir  Francis  Bryan.  The  eflecl  of  this  marriage  was  a 
temporary  cessation  of  open  hosiilily  between  Ihe  Desmonds  and 
hecson,Tbomis  Butler,  icshearl  of  Ormondr. 

Cciald  succeeded  to  tbe  earldom  in  tssB;  he  was  knighted  by 
ihe  lord  deputy  Sussei,  and  did  homage  at  Waleiford.  He  soon 
established  close  relations  with  his  namesake  Gerald  Fitigerald. 
irth  earl  of  KItdare  (1593-1583),  and  with  Shane  O'Neill.  In 
ipile  of  an  avird  made  by  Sus.sei  in  August  ijte  regulating 
Ihe  matters  In  dispute  between  Ormonde  and  Ibe  Filigeralds, 
Ihe  Geraldine  ouilaws  were  still  plundering  their  neighbours. 
Desmond  neglected  a  summons  lo  appear  11  Eliabelh's  court 
for  some  time  on  the  plea  thai  he  was  at  war  with  his  unde 
Maurice.  When  he  did  appear  In  London  in  May  1361  hb 
conduct  before  the  privy  council  resulled  in  a  short 
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fighting  a  bailie  at  Affane  on  the  Blaekwaler,  whne  Desmond 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Ormonde  and  Desmond  were 
bound  over  In  Lcndon  to  keep  Ihe  peace,  being  illou-ed  lorctuiti 
early  In  1566 10  Ireland,  where  *  toyal  commission  was  appmnied 
to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute  between  them.  Desmond  and 
his  brother  Sir  John  of  Desmond  were  sent  over  to  England, 
where  they  surrendered  iheir  lands  to  Ihe  iioeen  afler  a  short 
experience  of  Ihe  Tower.  In  Ibe  meanwhile  Desmond's  cousin, 
James  Fltamauricc  Fitigerald.  caused  himself  to  be  acclaimed 
captain  of  Desmond  in  defiance  of  Sidney,  and  in  the;  evident 
eipeclaiion  of  usurping  Ihe  earidom.  He  sought  to  give  Ihe 
movement  an  ultra-Catholic  character,  with  the  idea  of  gaining 
foreign  assistance,  and  allied  himself  with  John  Burke,  son  ol 
the  earl  of  Ganticarde,  with  Connor  O'Brien,  earl  of  Thomood, 
and  even  secured  Ormonde's  biolhcr.  Sir  Edmund  Butler,  whom 
Sidney  had  oHended.  Vitn  and  Edward  Boiler  also  joined  (he 
rebellion,  but  Ihe  appearance  of  Sidney  and  Ormonde  in  the 
south-west  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Butlcra. 
Most  of  the  Ceialdincs  wen  subjugated  by  Humphrey  Gilbert. 
bul  Filimaurke  remained  in  arms,  and  in  1571  Sir  John  Perrol 
undertook  lo  ndnce  him.  Perroi  hunlcd  him  down,  and  al  last 
on  the  sjrd  of  February  1573  he  made  formal  submission  at 
KilmallodE,  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor  ol  the  church  by  way  ol 
proving  his  ^neerlcy. 

Against  ihe  ■d^4ee  oF  the  queen's  Irish  counsenora  Desmond 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland  in  r573.  the  earl  promising  not 
lo  cierclse  polailnale  jurisdiciion  in  Kerry  until  his  rights  to 
It  were  proved.  He  was  detained  for  six  nnnlhi  In  Dublin,  but 
in  Novembet  dipped  thnngh  thehudsof  tbCi 
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if  KUdaie,  a 


i£tA  FitzniAU 
Uiiabeth'B  of 
fold  in  July, 
lElusrd   ibe  f 


iplUicd  nothing.  Dceiniind  ait»nal  ihit 
'  should  be  observed  b<t«'e<a  Genldineii 
icd  Cipuia  GtnVge  Bourcbicr,  oiu  of 
the  waL  EsKi  mti  the  eatl  n«u  Waltr- 
oucchici  KU  suirendetcd,  but  Ddaond 
Amanda  made  in  the  queeD*B  pame.     A 

joo  for  his  bead,  tad  £1000  to  any  one 

who  vould  take  him  alive,  was  diawD  up  but  was  vetoed  by  two 
ncinbcn  ol  the  coundL  On  the  iSIboI  July  1S74  the  Gemldine 
cbicit  »i^ed  the  "  Combinatiori "  promising  to  support  the  carJ 
□ninadiiioDall]';  thonly  aflcrwatdi  Onnoode  and  Ihe  told 
irpBty,  Sir  William  FiuHilliam,  matched  on  Munster,  and  put 
Dunaad's  gairison  at  Dminiaui  Culle  10  the  swoid,  Sesmond 
vliffiiiied  at  Cock  od  Ihe  lod  o(  Seplenibcr,  handing  over  hii 
aUta  to  Iruslees.  Sic  Henry  Sidney  visited  Munsler  in  ij;s, 
uul  iSain  sccined  to  piomise  an  eariy  rEstoralioD  ciI  order.  But 
Fiumauiice  hid  fled  to  Btitlany  in  company  with  otbec  leading 
Cenldina,  John  HUgciald,  seneschal  ol  ImoLilly,  who  bad  held 
BallTDumyr  against  Sidney  in  15(17,  and  Edmund  FitigibboD, 
ibtiaa  et  the  While  Knight  who  had  been  atlainled  in  I5ti< 
He  iotripud  at  the  French  and  Spanish  courta  lor  a  foreign 
Lftvastoii  of  Ireland,  and  at  Rome  met  the  adventurer  Stucley. 
with  whom  he  projected  an  eipedition  which  waa  to  make 
a  bepbcw  of  Gregory  XLLl,  king  of  Ireland.  In  1570  he  landed 
is  SmcTwick  Bay,  where  he  waa  joined  later  by  some  Spanish 
nldirra  at  the  Foit  del  Ore.  Hii  ships  weri  captured  on  the 
:^  of  July  and  he  himself  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  while  on  bis 
*ay  to  Tlppcrary,  Nicholas  Sandcn,  ibe  papal  legale  who  had 
acconpauied  Filtmaurice,  worked  on  Damond'a  weakn^s.  and 
■oa^t  to  draw  bim  into  open  lebeUion.  I>euEiaiul  had  perhaps 
been  icstntncd  before  by  jealousy  of  Fiiimauiice;  his  inde- 
d«u  ceaicd  when  on  the  lal  ol  November  Sir  William  Felham 
ptodouned  him  a  traitor.  The  lack  of  Voughal  and  Kinsiik  by 
the  Geraldinea  wai  speedily  followed  by  the  auccttsaof  Ormonde 
and  Pelham  acting  in  concert  with  Admiral  Winter.  In  June 
i{li  DaiDond  had 


njur 


i^j,  wfhen  Ormonde  set  B  price  or 
pcnona.  Five  months  later,  (hi  the  nth  of  November,  he  waa 
tciied  and  murdered  by  a  small  patty  of  uldltrt.  Hia  bnthcr 
Sir  John  et  Desmond  had  been  caught  and  killed  in  December 
i}li,nDd  Ihetcneschal  ol  Imokilly  had  anirenJeiedon  Ihe  14th 
t4  June  15^3.  After  bis  subraii&ion  (be  seneschal  act^  loyally, 
ba  hb  land)  ndled  envy;  he  wa>  ancstBd  in  1587,  and  died 
in  Dublin  Caalle  (wo  days  biei. 

.  By  his  Mcend  inarfiage  with  Elearur  Butler,  the  i;lh  cail  left 
tnsons,  the  elder  ol  whom,  Jamca,  iGlbeatI  (iS7i>-i&ai),  spent 
aot  of  hit  life  in  prison.  After  an  uDsucccieful  attempt  Id 
1600-1601  to  lecover  his  inheiitancc  he  returned  to  En^nd, 
■hoe  be  died,  the  title  becoming  eilinct. 

5a  C.  B.  C(okayne,)  CimpUU  Ptttttf.  R.  Bagwdl,  IrdailS  iai4f 
IW  Trdtri  (1MJ-1S40):  Annaii  ^  frihad  h  '/^  I'ov  Matliri 
{«L  J.  O'Donovan,  iSji);  and  the  article  FtiicEaALn. 

DBiHOHD  IDu-Uamka),  an  ancient  lenilsrial  division  of 
Inland,  covenDf  (he  eastern  part  ol  the  modem  Co.  Kerry  and 
(bewestcrnpartolCo.  Cork.  ItscreatioDasafciagdomiBpIaced 
in  the  year  248,  when  Oliol  09um,  king  of  Munater,  divided  his' 
taiiioiy  between  his  two  sons,  ^ving  Desmond  to  Eoghan,  and 
ThooKHid  or  Nofth  Munitec  10  Cormac.  In  13)0  Maurice 
fitnbomaa or  Fitzgerald  (d.  1356),  loi'    '"     ' 


CoaM  Fil^erald,  i;lh  enil of  Desmond  (f.i.),  and  in  ijK  an 
ol  pariiaraeni  declared  the  lorfelluie  of  the  Desmond  estate 
the  down.    In  1J71  a  commission  provided  for  the  bjnutio 


Desmond  Into  ■  county,  and  It  was  rcgtidcd  a*  Sudi  bm  a  tew 
yean,  hut  by  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  it  was  joined  10 
Co.  Kerry. 

tn  i6iglhe(Jtleofead  of  Desmond  was  conferred  on  Richard 
Preston,  Idrd  Dingwall,  at  whose  death  in  ifisS  it  again  became 
extinct.  It  was  then  hcsiowed  on  George  Feilding,  second  son 
of  William,  earl  of  Denbigh,  who  had  hdd  the  reversion  of  Ihe 
earldom  from  i6i).  His  son  William  Fsldiog  succeeded  as  earl 
of  Denbigh  in  i6ti,  and  thenceforward  Ihe  title  of  Desmond  was 


*r  of  well-defined  ridgea.  These 
3  resemble  on  a  small  scale  those 
h  surround  the  body  of  a  Pern- 


diflcn 


bavfr  no  segmental  s 

The  bead  bean  four 
Ihe  ridges  bear  a  pair  dther  dorsaliy 
M  ventrally.  The  setae  are  movaUc. 
Two  [rigment  spots  between  the  fourth 
and  £f Ih  ridges  are  regarded  as  eyes- 
Tbe  Deamowoledda  move  by  looping 
Ibrir  bodies  like  geometrid  caierpilliis 
ot  leecbe*,  as  well  as  by  creeping  on  iheir 
setae.  The  mouth  is  terminal,  and 
leads  Into  a  muscular  oesophagus  which 
opens  inio  a  straight  intestine  terminat- 
ing in  an  uius.  which  is  said  to  be 
dorsal  in  position.  The  seics  are  dis- 
tinct: The  testis  is  tingle,  and  its  dud 
opcnslnlo  the  intestine  and  is  provided 
withtwochitinousspieula.  TTieovary 
is  also  single,  opening  independently 
and  antetioT  to  the  anus.  The  nervous 
system  is  as  yet  nnknown. 

There  ait  several  spedts.  D.wmniiM 
Clap,  has  been  met  with  in  the  English 
Crhannd.  Others  are  D.  nimaleiia 
Gieef,  D.  adtlplasCttei,  D.ckecloiiala 


Female     Dramoscolex  * 

ehntitui  f*aTicefi,  vent-  I 

(From'SnceriJ  '  ' 

coledda  or  with  th 


it  should  be  placed  with  Ihe  Desmc^- 
latoda.  With  re^rd  to  the  systematic 
certainly  comes  nearest — ^pedally  in 


position  < 

the  structure  of  ill     . 

still,  however,  are  very  ignorant  of  Ibcinlemil  analomy  of  these 

f«DU,  and  until  we  know  more  It  b  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 

very  definite  condusion  as  to  (heir  positioo  in  the  animal 

kingdom 

See  I>inceri,  AUi  Aa.  NtfoN.  vil.  (1878);  Creef,  Arii.  NtHitt. 
3!  (i.)  dm).  P-  "'-  (A.  E.  S.) 

DESHODUNS,  LtlCIB  SIHPUCB  CAMILLE  BEHOWT  (ivto- 
iT94)p  Fteach  journalist  and  politician,  who  played  an  important 
part  io  the  French  Revoluti^,  wis  bom  at  Guise,  in  Flcardy,  on 
Ihe  ind  of  March  i;5o.  His  fiihcr  was  lietilcoanl-gineral  of  the 
baMotl  of  Guise,  and  through  Ihe  ofiorls  of  a  friend  obtained 
a  texrrelor  hi:  son,  who  el  tbe  age  of  fourteen  left  home  for  Paris, 
and  entered  Ihe  college  of  Louis  le  Grand.    In  thk  school,  in 

' '  '  Robespierre  was  alio  a  bursal  and  a  distinguished  student, 
[jamiile  Dcsmoulins  laid  Ihe  solid  foundation  of  his  Icaming, 
Destined  by  his  father  for  the 
'Studies  he  was  admitted  an  ar 

iniTSs-  His  profeaMonal  success  was  not  great;  nia  manner  waa 
violent,  his  appearance  unattraciive,  and  bis  speecb  Impaired  by 
a  painful  slammer.  He  indulged,  however,  his  love  for  lilera- 
tut«,  waa  dsady  observant  ol  public  aflun,  and  Urns  RndnaUy 


DESMOULINS 


pi^MKd  Umielt  tar  the  nulB  dutte*  «(  Us  Bfe— tboM  of  ■ 
poUtkalJtWinUflir, 

Id  Much  17S9  DcuHialini  twgui  hii  politiQU  cunr.    tUvlng 
baeo  UMniiuted  deputy  [mm  Ihc  taiUisfi  at  Ginie,  be  ■ppeued 


to  the  StBCo-Genenl  numnoned  by  royal  edict  of  Jiouliy  14th. 
CiniJle  henlded  its  meeting  by  bi>  OJi  It  lit  Slala-Ctneral.  It 
ia,  mOFeover,  highly  pnbable  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  ladiol 
pamphlet  entitled  La  PMautUi  an  ftuple  fratnaii,  published 
in  17SS,  the  teit  of  which  a  DOt  known.  His  hopes  of  pn>' 
fcssional  success  <ren  now  scattered,  and  he  was  living  in  I>aris 
in  eitreme  povcity.  He,  however,  shared  to  the  full  the  eicite- 
menl  which  attended  the  mecliog  of  the  States-General.  As 
(ppean  from  his  leltert  to  his  lather,  be  watched  with  eiultation 
the  proccssioa  o(  deputie*  at  VetraiUa,  and  with  violent  indigna- 
tion the  events  el  the  Utter  put  of  June  which  followed  the 
doalai  of  the  Salle  d(s  Menu*  to  the  deputies  who  had  named 
tbcoadvc*  the  Nadoul  AMemUy.  It  is  further  evident  that 
DetraouUu  wu  already  sympatUidni,  not  only  with  the  en  thuli- 
um, but  also  with  the  taiy  uid  (Tuelty,  of  the  Parisian  crowds. 

The  sudden  dismissal  of  Nedier  by  louis  XVI,  was  the  event 
which  broogbt  Desmoulins  to  fame.  On  the  nth  of  July  1789 
CtmiUe,  Is^iing  upon  a  table  outside  one  ol  the  caffs  in 
the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  announced  to  the  crowd 
the  dismissal  of  thdr  favourite. .  Losing,  In  his  violent  excite- 
meat,  his  stimmer,  he  inflamed  the  pauiona  of  the  mob  by  his 
burning  worda  anit  bia  all  "  To  arms! "  "  This  dismissal," 
he  aald,  "  la  the  toctia  of  the  St  Bartholomew  of  the  patriots." 
Drawing,  at  lau,  two  idstols  Itddi  under  his  coat;  he  dedared  that 
he  would  not  faQ  alive  into  tbe  hands  ol  the  police  who  were 
watching  bis  movements.  He  descended  amid  the  embraces  of 
the  crowd,  and  his  cry  "  To  armsj "  resounded  on  all  aidd- 
lllis  scene  was  the  beginning  of  the  actual  evenu  of  the 
Revolution.  Following  Desmoulins  the  crowd  surged  through 
Paris,  ptocuiing  arm*  by  force;  and  on  the  13th  it  was  partly 
organized  as  the  Pariiiui  militia  wblch  waa  afterwards  to  be  the 
National  Cuird.    On  the  141b  the  BaatiUe  was  taken. 

DeamouUDs  may  be  said  lo  have  begun  on  the  following  day 
that  public  huraty  careei  which  laated  till  hla  death.  In  May 
and  June  ijS^  be  bad  writteo  La  PrtiKl  lihi,  which,  to  hja 
chagrin,  bis  publisher  refused  to  print  Tbe  taklbgof  the  Bastille, 
however,  and  the  events  by  which  it  was  preceded,  were  a  sign 
that  tbe  times  had  changed;  and  on  tbe  iSlh  of  July  DesmouUns's 
work  was  issued..  Considerably  in  advance  of  puMIc  opinion. 
It  Bli>Bady  prooDunced  In  favour  of  a  republic  By  its  erudite, 
brilliani  and  courageous  examination  of  the  rights  of  king,  of 
nobles,  of  clergy  and  of  people,  it  attained  a  wide  and  sudden 
piqiularity;  it  secured  for  the  author  the  friendship  and  pro- 
tection of  Mirabesu,  and  the  studied  abuse  of  numerous  royalist 
pamphleteers.  Shortly  afterwards,  with  hla  vialty  and  love  of 
popularity  inflamed,  be  pandered  to  the  puaions  of  the,  lower 
orders  by  the  poblication  of  hit  Dituari  it  la  lanlem  aux 
Pdiitieai  which,  with  an  almost  fiendlih  rtfeience  (o  tbe  cicesaea 
<rf  tbe  mob,  he  beaded  by  a  quotation  from  St  John,  Qui  mail 
atll  tdil  lactm. .  Camitle  waa  dubbed  J^  Piocurcur-gtiubal  de 
la  lanCemc" 

In  November  17^  Desmoulins  began  bis  career  usfoumalist 
by  the  issue  of  tlie  first  aumbo  of  «  weekly  pubGeation,  Im 
Kt<Bl<ditni  dt  From*  tt  it  BrabmiL  Tlie  title  a(  the  pobUcatloii 
changed  after  the  73rd  Dumbtt.  It  ceased  to  appeu  at  the  end 
of  July  tig..' 

Succot  attended  tbe  RiHMiia  from  ill  tnt  to  it)  bat 
number,  CamlUe  wu  everywben  famooa,  and  Ui  poverty  waa 
relieved.  These  numbers  are  vbIusUi  as  an  exhibition  not  wa 
much  of  events  as  of  the  fceiingi  of  the  Parisian  pt«ple;  they 
are  adorned,  moreover,  by  the  erudition,  the  wit  and  the  tci>ii>> 
of  the  author,  but  they  are  disfigured,  not  only  by  the  most  biting 
personalities  and  the  defence  and  even  advocacy  of  the  encesMca 
of  the  mob,  but  by  the  entire  aheance  of  the  fotgivcneia  and  pity 
for  which  the  writer  was  afterwards  so  eloquently  to  plead, 

.bunded  wilh  Stin»Us  Fr*TOn  •  new 

Cer  ptiiioUi.  but  ooly  lav  numben  appeared. 


r^wA 


wayed  by  the  influence  of  more 

andlor  some  time  before  the  death  of  Uitabcau, 

in  April  1701,  he  had  begun  to  be  led  by  Danton,  with  whona 

Camille  appeared  befoie  the  municipality  of  Paris  as  head  of 
a  deputation  of  petitioners  for  the  deposition  of  the  king.  Id 
that  month,  however,  such  a  request  was  dangerous;  there  warn 
exdlement  in  the  cliy  over  tbe  presentation  of  the  petition,  and 
the  private  attacks  to  which  DcstnouUna  had  often  been  subject 
were  now  followed  by  1  warrant  lor  the  arrest  of  hlms^  and 
Danton.  Danton  left  Paris  for  a  Utile,  Desmoulins,  however, 
remained  there,  appearing  occasionally  at  the  Jacobin  dub. 
Upon  the  failure  of  this  aitempi  of  hli  opponents,  Desmoulins 
pubtiified  a  pamphlet,  Jean  Pittrt  Brissol  dtmasipit,  which 
abounded  in  the  most  violent  personalities.  This  pamphlet, 
which  had  Its  origin'  in  a  petty  squabble,  was  foUowcd  in  I7gj 
by  a  FratnaU  it  I'hiiMrc  uerllt  it  la  RivelKlieH,  In  which  the 
partyoftheGiicnde.and specially Brissot, were  most  mercilessly 
attacked.  Dcsmoulina  took  an  active  part  on  the  lolh  of  August 
and  became  lecretary  to  Danton,  when  the  latter  became 
mioisiei  of  justice.  On  tbe  Sihof  September  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  deputies  for  Paris  to  the  National  Convention,  where.howevtr. 
he  was  not  successful  as  an  orator.  He  was  of  the  party  of  the 
"  Mountain,"  fnd  voted  for  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the  doth 
of  the  king.  With  Robespierre  he  ivas  now  mote  than  ever 
associated,  and  the  Hisfmrt  da  Brissolinjy  the  fragment  above 
alluded  to,  was  inspired  by  the  arch-revolutionist.  The  success 
oftt    ■      ■  


lofth 
author.    Yet 


Lt  secondary 


the  guillotine,  alarmed  Danton  and  t 
of  Desmoulins  during  the  Conventloi 
impoftaotc 

in  December  179]  was  Issued  the  Gi 
CBridicr,  which  was  at  first  directed  a; 
approved  irf  by  Robespietre,  but  whldi  s 
)de«  of  a  commiitee  of  clemency.  Then  Robcspiene  luroed 
against  Desmoulins  and  took  advantage  of  tbe  popular  Indiena- 
tion  roused  against  tbe  Htbcrtijli  to  lend  them  to  death,  Tbe 
lime  had  come,  however,  when  Saint  Just  and  he  were  to  turn 
thrir  attention  not  only  to  Iti  inrages,  hut  to  la  inJufjeitfi — 
the  powerful  faction  of  the  Danlonlsti.  On  the  jth  of  January 
1704  Robespierre,  wboonaformer  occasion  had  defended  Camille 
when  in  danger  at  tbe  hands  of  the  National  Convention,  in 
addressing  the  Jacobin  club  counselled  not  the  expulsion  of 
Desmoulins,  but  the  burning  of  certain  numbers  ti  the  Vittit 
CaieiitT.  Camille  sharply  replied  that  be  would  answer  wilb 
Rouseeau, — ''  bumln^  is  not  answering,"  and  a  bitter  qnarrd 
ibereupon  ensued.  By  the  end  of  March  not  only  wen  HCbert 
and  the  leaders  of  tbe  nireme  party  guillotined,  but  their 
opponents,  Danton,  Desmoulins  and  the  best  of  the  moderates, 
Were  smiled.  -  On  the  31st  the  warrant  (4  arrest  was  signed  aod 
ciecnted,  and  on  ifae  jrd,  4lh  and  5th  of  April  the  trial  took  place 
before  the  Revoluilonary  Tribunal  It  was  a  scene  of  terror  not 
only  to  tbe  accused  but  to  Judges  and  to  jury.  The  retorts  of  the 
prisoners  were  notable.  Camille  on  being  asked  bis  age,  rcidjed, 
"  I  am  thirty-three,  tbe  age  of  the  immn/oKs  Jesua,  a  critical  age 
tor  every  patriot."  This  was  false,  he  was  thiny-fout.'  Tbe 
accused  were  prevented  from  defcKding  themselves;  a  decree  of 
tbe  Pmventlon  denied  them  the  right  of  speech.  Armed  wilh 
this  and  the  false  report  of  a  epy,  who  charged  the  wife  of 
Deaooulint  with  conspiring  for  tbe  escape  of  her  husband  and  the 
ndn  of  tbe  republic,  Fouquiec'Tlnville  by  threats  and  entreaties 
obtained  lion  the  jury  a  tentence  of  death.  It  was  passed  in 
sbaence  oi  tbe  accoted,  ind  thdr  execution  was  appoioted  for 
tbeHmeday. 

Since  hia  anest  tb>  eoonge  of  Camilte  bad  mlBetably  failed. 
He  bad  cxbibilHl  Id  tbe  numhen  of  tbe  Fteiu  Ctriditr  almost 
a  disregard  of  lbs  death  which  ha  must  ban  known  hovered  over 
him. .  U<  bad  with  counnunate  alillly  Exposed  the  terron  of 
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ite  RevnIulioB,  (nd  had  idotnn]  his  paces  with  iUuitniioiu  from 
TijCitus.  iIk  foire  of  which  [he  a>niiDonc(t  ruder  could  Itei.  Id 
ha  U±t  Qumbcr,  the  uvemhftvhichhJa  pubUihcr  refused  to  priiit, 
he  had  ddjed  to  attack  even  Robespierre^  but  at  liis  trial  it  was 
kkund  that  he  vras  devoid  ol  physical  coiiToge^    He  had  lo  he  lom 


iveyed  them  to  the  guiliotiDe, 
tno  calmAe^  01  ttie  great  Jeader  failed  to  impress  him.  In  his 
violence,  bound  ai  he  nas,  be  tore  his  clothei  into  shicds.  and 
hii  bare  shoulders  and  bieast  were  eiposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
suTgtng  crowd.  Of  tbe  fifleeo  guiliotioed  together,  including 
amoos  ^bem  Marie  JeAO  H^rault  dc  S^chetles,  Francois  Joseph 
Wstenmna  and  Ficire  Fhilippcsui,  Desmoulins  died  third; 
Daalaa,  tbe  pcalKt,  died  last. 

On  the  iQih  o[  December  i;()a  CuniQe  bad  married  Ludle 
Duplosii,  and  among  the  wilDcsses  of  the  ceremony  arc  observed 
the  names  of  Brissot,  FCtion  and  Robespierre.  The  only  child 
uf  the  maniage,  Horace  C^mille,  vas  bom  on  llie  61h  of  July 
tJ92.  Two  days  afterwards  Desmoulins  brought  it  Into  notice 
hy  appearing  with  it  bclorc  ihe  municipality  of 
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accomplished  and  aSec 


w  days  after  her  husband, 
charge,  condemned  to  the  guiUaUne.  Shcaitoiu^edallaulDokera 
b7  the  calmmaa  »ilb  wliich  she  biavcd  deaib  (April  ij,  1794). 
Sec  I.  Claietie,  (Emm  ii  CuriUf  DtnmmHia  ate  nm  tmJt 
t^pulimi  .  .  .  &c  (Puii,  iS7t).  and  CtmiUi  DamttiliTU,  Ltuil* 
PmuWini.  lli^  !su  Its  Dailauula  IFarii,  lEjsl  £ng-  uani., 
tjtailaa.  itrSj:  F.  A.  Aubrd.  Lrt  Oralru.!  ii  la  Ufiihlattt  it  la 
fMMrtw  [Farb,  looj,  3i>dcd]:C.  LenStre. "  UMaiKndeCamille 
Ol— line  "  lU  Ttmft.  March  ij,  1899}. 

UOPOYBBH.  JULES  PIERBS  VRJOfOtS  STAmSLM  (iSoo- 
iSS;),  French  geologist  and  archaeologist,  was  boni  at  Nogent-le- 
KotfDU,  In  the  department  of  Eure-et-Lolr,  on  the  Slh  of  October 

tl  the  toondets  of  the  SocitiC  Giologique  de  France  in  1S30. 
b  iBm  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
BiHDry  in  Paris.  His  conlributions  to  geolo^cal  science  com- 
prise metfusirs  on  the  Jurassic,  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Strata 
of  the  Faris  Basin  and  of  Northern  Fiance,  and  otlier  papers 
nbting  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  to  the  question  of  his 
<o-exisiface  with  extinct  r^amtrialja,  His  separate  boolcs  were 
S«  la  Craie  d  i<it  la  Itnaint  Itrliaira  du  Cdtnlix  (iSis), 
J^htrcMa  itahiiquci  el  Hslariqua  »r  la  larenui  [1S4S)'  He 
«Bl  in  1S87. 

DBOR.  PIERU  JEAB  KDOUARD  (i8it-ig8i).  Swiss 
pokigist,  was  bom  at  Friedricbsdorf,  near  Frankfort-on-Main, 
an  the  rjth  of  February  i8it.  Associated  in  early  years  with 
Afaeu  be  studied  palaeontology  and  gladal  pbenomcna,  and 
m  company  with  J.  D.  Forbes  ascended  the  Jungfrau  in  1S41, 
Desor  efierwaidi  became  professor  ol  geology  in  the  acadeciy 
al  Neucbltel,  continued  his  itadies  on  ihe  structure  oE  gUder^ 
bat  gave  special  attention  to  the  study  of  Jurassic  Echinoderms. 
Be  also  investigated  tbe  old  lahe-habiUUoos  of  SwiUerland, 
and  made  important  observations  oa  the  physical  features  of 
Ihe  Sahara.  Having  inherited  coosiderable  profwrty  he  retired 
10  Conbe  Varin  in  Val  Tiavcca.  He  died  at  Niua  on  tbe  ijrd 
of  February  iBSl.  His  chid  publications  were^  Synapsii  da 
&Awtfei/«iiIu  (i»sa),  ■4U1  Saliata  (iS6s),  Der  Ctbirtihcu 
itt  Alftn  (iMs)i  Dit  PJiiUtaMltn  dtt  Haatimia  Sai  tiS«6), 
£cluiuliitit  hdtilique  (1  vols.,  :S68-li^3,  with  F.  de  Loriol). 

DE  KTTO,  X  dty  of  Jefferson  county,  Missouri,  U.S.A..  00 
Joachim  Creek,  41  ra.  S.S.W.  of  St  Louis.  Fop.  (1S90)  jgSo; 
(1400]  sAir  (331  being  forclgn-boni  and  364  negrDe()i(igto)  4711. 
it  bserved  by  the  St.  Louis,lron  Mountain^  Southern  railway, 
which  has  eatensive  repair  shops  here.  About  3}  m.  from  De  Soto 
ittbcBocben  mineral  spring.  In  De  Soto  are  Mount  St  Ocment's 
College  (Roman  Catholic,  1900),  a  theobgical  seminary  of  the 
Confegaiion  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rcdemptorist  Fathers,  and  a  Young  Men's  Cblislian  Aisoda- 
tion  buiklinc    De  Sate  bia  a  good  agricultural  and  fruit-growing 


region,  which  produce 


lOI 

I,  apples,  plums,  pcao  aad 
.t.  ,t«aa  ana  unc  are  nuned  in  tbe  vicinity  and  shipped 
city  in  considerable  quantities;  and  araoDg  tbe  city's 
iboes,  Sour  and  igiicullural  implemcDis.  lie 
municipality  owns  the  watet-woika,  tbewalersupplyof  uhichis 
furnished  by  artesian  wells.  De  Solo  was  laid  out  in  iSss  and 
was  incorporated  in  1869. 

DE5PAHD.  EDWARD  HARCDS  (1751-1903],  Irish  conspirator, 
was  bom  in  Queen's  Co.,  Ireland,  in  1751.  In  ij66  he  entered 
the  British  ruivy,  was  promoted  lieutenant  in 
at  Jamaica,  where  he  soon  proved  hjroself  t 


»ilb  CI 


sble 


being  promoted  captain  alter  the  San  Juan  eipeditioa  (J779), 
then  made  governor  of  the  Mosquito  Shore  and  tbe  Bay 'of 
Honduras,  aiid  in  17^3  commander  of  a  successful  eiqieditioa 
against  the  Spanish  possca^oos  on  the  Black  river.  In  17E4 
he  took  over  the  administration  of  Yucatan.  Upon  frivolous 
charges  he  was  suspended  by  Lord  Gtenviile,  and  recalled  to 
';ngland.    From  1790  to  1791  tiaecbarges  wr 
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LUscd  him  to  be  arrested  in  17QS,  and  wi..   

interval  he  remained  in -gaol  until  1800.  By  that  time  Dspard 
was  desperate,  and  engaged  in  a  plot  to  seize  tbe  Tower  of 
London  and  Bank  ol  England  and  assasinale  George  III.  Tbe 
whole  idea  was  patently  preposterous,  but  Dcspard  was  arrealcd, 
tried  before  a  special  commission,  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and,  with  lii  ol  his  fellow.conspiraiors,  sentenced  in  1S03  to  be 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.  These  were  the  iasl  men  to  be 
10  sentenced  in  England.  Despard  was  executed  on  Ihe  list  of 
February  1803. 

Hiscldestbrother.JoHNDESPAiD  (1745-1819),  had  akiDg  and 
disliDguisbcd  career  in  the  British  army^  gazetted  an  ensign  in 
imoted  through  the  various  intermediate  grades 
Mai  in  1814.  His  most  active  service  was  b  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  during  which  he  was  tn-ice 
made  prisoner. 

DESFEHSEB,  HDOH  LE  (d.  1365],  chief  juiiiciai  of  England, 
first  plays  an  important  part  in  1158,  wbeo  be  wai  prominent  on 
the  baronial  side  in  the  Mad  Farliament  of  Oxford;  In  1 360  the 
barons  chose  him  to  succeed  Hugh  Bigod  as  justiciar,  and  in  ia63 
the  king  waa  further  compelled  to  put  the  Tower  of  London  in 
his  hands.  On  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  he  joined  the  party  of 
Simon  dc  Montiort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  led  the  Londoners  when 
they  sacked  the  manor-house  of  Isleworth,  belonging  to  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  king  of  tbe  Romans.  Having  fought  at  Lewes 
[r364)  he  was  made  governor  ol  six  castles  after  the  battle,  and 

bcineen  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester.    He  waa  summoned  to  Simon  dc  Montfoit's  pailia- 

dictatDiship.    Despensei  was  killed  at  Evesham  in  August  1165. 
See  C.  Bemoat,  Simon  it  Un^at  (Faiit,  1U4);  T.  F.  Tout  in 
OvKiu  CalUzi  niOnrkai  Enays,  pp.  76  B.  [Mancheiter,  1901). 
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a  son  of  the  English  justiciar  wbo  died  at  Evesham.  He  fought 
for  Edward  I.  is  Wales,  France  and  Scotland,  and  in  1395  was 
summoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  Pope  Clement  V,  to  secure  Edward's  release 
from  the  oatha  he  bad  taken  to  observe  the  cbaiten  in  i3«7. 
Almoal  alone  Hugh  tpofce  out  for  Edward  II.'s  favourite.  Piers 
Gavcslon,  b  1308;  but  after  Gaveston's  death  in  ijit  be  himself 
became  the  king's  chief  adviser,  holding  power  and  influence 
until  Edward's  defeat  at  Bannockbum  in  1314.  Tbeii,  bated 
by  the  baroai,  and  especially  by  Earl  Thamas  of  Lancaster,  as 
a  deserter  from  their  party,  he  was  driven  from  the  councP,  but 

heingmadeearlof  WinchesUrb  1333.  Before  this  time  Hugh's 
son,  the  younger  Hugh  le  Despensei,  bad  becomi  associated  with 
bis  falher,  and  having  been  appointed  the  king's  chamberlain 
was  enjoying  a  still  larger  share  of  the  royal  favour.  About  1306 
this  baron  had  matiied  Eleanor  (d-  1337),  one  of  the  sisters  and 
heiresses  of  Gilbert  dc  Clare,  earl  of  Glouccatei,  who  wi 
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inockburn.  and  liter  >  divisloil  at  tbf 

I  been  nude  in  1317  violent  qmmb  broke  out  between  tlie 

lOry  and  Hugb  of  Audley.  Intenvoven  with  tbia  dispute  was 
ither  between  tbe  younger  Dspenacr  and  the  Mowbray3,  who 
e  supported  by  Humphrey  Bobun,  earl  o(  Hereford,  about 
w  bods  in  Glimotginshire.  Fighling  having  begun  in  Wales 
I  sn  the  Welsh  boidcis,  the  English  barons  showed  themselves 
idrdly  hostile  to  the  Despensen,  uid  in  ijii  Edward  II.  was 
igcd  to  eoosenl  I0  their  banishment  While  the  elder  Hugh 
!ft  Eoglind  ihe  younger  one  lenained;  soon  the  lung  persuaded 

to  mnul  the  sentence  against  them,  and  fatter  and 

again  at  cnuit    Th(y  (ought  aBsiMt  the  icbellious. 

Borougbbridge,  and  aftn  Lancistei's  death  In  1311 
prarUcally  respunaible  Tor  the  ^vcmmcnt  of  the 
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was  a  patron  ol  Froissart,  who  lalls  hi 
His  son,  Tbcuas  le  Destenses   (ij 
Conitincc  |d.  1416),  daughter  of  Edi 
Yotk,iupportcd  Richard  II.  against  Tnomast 
of  Gloucester,  Ind  (he  other  lords  appellant 
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's  death,  Despenscr  joined    the   conspiracy  again: 
Henry  IV,,  but  he  was  aeiiid  and  was  eiecuted  by  a  mob  at 

The  elder  Edward  le  Despcnser  left  another  son,  HiNiv 
ic.  IJ41-1406),  vrho  iKcanie  bishop  of  Norwich  in  L3?0-  In 
eatly  life  Henry  had  been  a  soldier,  and  whtn  the  pcaiiints 
revolted  in  1381  be  loot  readily  to  the  Cdd,  defeated  the  insur- 
gents at  North  Walshani,  and  suppressed  the  rising  in  Norfolk 
with  lome  severity.  More  famous,  however,  wai  the  ailttant 
bishop's  enteiiiiise  on  behalf  ol  Pope  Urban  VI.,  who  in  ijSi 
employed  him  to  lead  a  cnisad^  in  Flmdcfs  against  ihciupportcn 
of  (he  anti-pope  Clement  VII.  He  was  very  succeuful  In  captur- 
ing towns  until  he  came  before  Ypres,  »h(re  he  was  checked, 
his  humiUition  being  completed  when  his  aimy  was  defeated  by 
the  French  and  dedmated  by  a  pestilence.  Having  returned 
to  England  the  bishrip  n-as  impeached  in  parliament  and  was 
deprived  of  bis  landi;  Richard  II..  however,  stood  by  him,  and 
he  soon  regained  an  influtntial  place  in  the  royal  council,  and 
wasemployed  to  defend  his  counio' on  the  Ka*._  Almost  alone 
among  his  peer)  Henry  remained  true  to  Richard  in  i]9fl;he  was 
then  imprisoned,  but  was  quicUy  fetcunt  and  reconciled  with 
(he  new  king.  Henry  IV.  He  died  on  the  jjrd  of  August  1*06. 
Dcipcnser  was  an  active  enemy  of  the  Lollarda.  whose  leader, 
John  Wyclifle,  had  fiercely  denounced  his  crusade  In  Flanders. 

The  barony  of  Despenser.  called  nut  ol  abeyant*  In  1604,  was 
held  by  the  Fanes,  earis  of  Westmorland,  from  1616  to  i76>; 
by  the  notorious  Sir  Frauds  Dasbwood  from  171^1  to  IT^Ii 
and  by  the  Siapleions  from  i  78S  to  i8gi.  In  1851  it  was 
inherited,  thiough  his  mother,  by  the  jth  Viscounl  Falmouth, 

DBS  pfatlSRS.  BONAVE)mniS  (c.  1500-1544),  french 
author,  was  born  of  a  nnble  family  at  Amay-le-duc  in  Burgundy 
at  the  end  of  the  i  jtb  ceniuty.  The  drcumstancea  of  his  educa- 
tion are  uncertain,  but  he  became  a  good  rliiiT'^l  acholar,  and 


vaa  attached  to  various  noble  houses  In  the  capacity  of  tutor* 
n  isjj  or  1534  Des  Hriets  visited  Lyons,  then  Ihe  most  ta- 

'ho  mighi  elsewhere  have  had  10  suDer  for  their  opimon^  He 
lave  some  asiisunce  to  Robert  Olivcun  and  Uf^rc  d'£up!es 
a  the  preparation  ol  the  veinaculai  version  of  the  Old  Tesumcnt, 
nd  to  Ctiennc  Dolct  in  Ihe  Camminiarii  lineiuu  lalinat.  In 
536  he  put  himself  under  the  proteciion  ol  Marguerite 
l'AngouI£me,  Quccn  of  Navane,  who  made  him  her  saiti-de- 
hambri.  He  acted  as  Ihe  queen's  secreiaiy,  and  iranscribnf  the 
Bcplamtrim  for  her  It  is  probable  that  his  duties  citendid 
tieynod  those  of  a  mere  copyist,  and  tome  wriitts  have  gone  so 
'ar  as  to  say  that  the  Hiplamtian  was  his  work.  The  free 
iiscussioDS  pctmilted  at  Marguerite's  court  encouraged  a  licence 
if  thought  as  displeasing  to  the  Calvinists  as  to  the  Catholics, 
rhis  free  inquiry  became  sceplidsm  in  Bonavcnture's  CyntMum 
Mrnidi . .  .  (1537),  and  the  queen  of  Navarre  thought  it  prudent 
to  disavow  the  author,  though  she  continued  to  help  him  privately 
until  154T.  The  book  consisted  of  four  dialogues  in  imitaiion  ol 
Ludan.  Its  allegorical  form  did  not  conceal  its  real  meaning, 
and,  when  it  was  primed  by  Morin,  probably  early  in_ii3S.  the 
Sorbonnc  secured  the  suppression  of  the  edition  before  it  w-as 
ofiercd  lor  sale.  The  dedication  provides  a  key  to  the  aulhor'a 
inlcBtion;Tiomai<fiiC(n>tr(orCi(»iff)iljimani  Pierre  TryBcan 
was  recognlied  by  19th-century  editors  to  be  an  anagram  for 
Tlumas  I'lnatdule  i  ion  ami  Pient  Crsyanl.  The  book  wu 
reprinted  in  Fatii  in  Ihe  same  year.  It  made  many  bilttr  enemies 
for  the  author,  Henri  Esticnne  cnlled  It  diuUabU,  and  Etirnnc 
Pasquier  said  it  deserved  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire  witbiisauihor 

~     "friers  prudently  left  Paris,  and  alter 

Lyons,  where  he  lived  in  poverty. 


until  ii 
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The  volume,  Ricucil  da  amrci  it  fru  Bmaixiiluri 
included  his  poems,  which  are  of  small  incril,  the  Truilt  da 
qiuire  wrim  cardinalis  aprii  Stniqui,  and  a  tianslation  ol  Ibe 
Lyju  of  riito.  In  1558  appeared  at  Lyons  the  collection  ol 
stories  and  fables  entitled  the  NmadUs  rlcrlaHDni  iljayiui  dens. 
It  is  on  this  work  that  the  claim  put  forward  for  Des  Ptriera  as 
one  ol  the  early  masters  of  French  prose  rests.  Some  of  the  tales 
are  attributed  to  the  editors,  Nicholas  Denisot  and  Jacques 
Pelletier,  but  their  share  is  certainly  limited  to  the  latcioaes. 
The  book  leaves  something  lo  be  desired  on  the  score  of  morality, 
ck  point  and  ate  modeboftimple.  direct 
lus  and  picturesque  French  of  Ihc  letli 
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cenlury. 

Kb  CBiera  fnncafta  mat  puUished  bv  Lou 
I  voli.,  r856),.   See  also  the  prrface  to  the  Cj-'- 
(ed.  P.  Franck.  1S74):  A.  Clieneviere.  Soiunn 
m  patiiti  (i88sl:and  P.  Toldo,  CmoilMiu  a. 
/rvKeitdtIXV.iXVt.i4alilRome.it9S). 

DBIPORTBS,  FHILIFPB(iS4fr-i6D«1,FreDch  poet,  was  bom 
at  Cbartres  in  Ij4fi.  As  secretsry  to  the  bishop  of  Le  Puy 
he  vldted  Italy,  where  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  Italian  peetrr 
afterwstds  turned  to  good  account,  Onhisretum  to  Fraacahe 
attached  himself  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  fdlawed  him  to 
Warsaw  on  Ms  election  as  king  of  Poland.  Nine  months  in 
Poland  satisfied  the  dvilized  Dcspo#es,  hut  in  r574  his  patron 
became  king  of  France  as  Henry  III.  He  showered  favours  on 
Ihe  poet,  who  received,  In  reward  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
wrote  occaaional  poems  at  the  royal  request,  the  abbey  ol  Tiron 
and  four  other  valuable  benefices.  A  good  eiample  of  the  light 
and  dainty  vciie  in  which  Desportcs  cinlled  is  furnished  by 


with  tl 


refrain  "  Qui  p: 


repentin,"  which  was  on  the  lips  of  Henry,  d 

before  hli  tragic  death.    Desportes  was  above  all  an  imitator. 

He  imiuted  Petrarch,  Ariosto.  Sannaaaro,  and  still  more  closely 

were  eiposed  in  the  Rnmntra  da  if  tin  it  Prance  ti  fllalit. 
Ai  a  tonneteet  he  showed  much  grace  and  sweetness,  and  English 
poels  borrowed  fredy  from  him.  In  his  old  age  Desporiei 
■cknowledged  hia  ecdesiastictl  ptefcmtDt  by  a  transtilioti  ol 


i.,Co0glc 
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ik  hdnureiKnibend  chiefly  [« lilt  bruul  nM  oi  MalherlM: 
"Vnuipedecvaul  mituiquevcKpuumo."  Dcsportndiedon 
^  Slh  ol  October  1606.  He  bad  published  in  157J  an  (dilioB 
<<  hn  mks  ioduding  Dione,  Lti  Amauri  d'SipfaiyU,  illpa, 
Iciiriii.  lEiara  lirtliinHa,  tic. 

AjKliUon  ol  hij  tEurtu,  by  AUred  Midiicli.  appeaitd  in  185S. 

laaevi  (Cr.  Strr6rv,  lord  or  mastir;  Ihe  origin  oI  llie  fint 
^elllieCr.  word  isunkoown,  Lhe  second  part  ii  cognale  wilh 
nn,hisbiiid,  Lat./e(«i,  powerful},  in  Greek  mage  the  mistei 
ifilumeluld,  hence  the  ruler  oTslivcs.  It  wai  alto  used  by 
'it  Gneki  of  their  gods,  as  wu  the  (enunine  form  iimvii.  It 
lu,  kowever,  principaliy  applied  by  the  Greets  to  the  absoluM 


le  that  the  word,  lil 


rhich  they 


[efoi 


rwiuie  Hverejgn  whose  ruie  is  nut 
institution.  la  the  Roman  empire  of  the 
early  used  as  a  title  of  honour  or  address  of 
given  byAlei;usI.(ioSi'iii8]  to  the  sons, 
-law  ol  the  erapcror  (Gibbon,  Dtditu  and 


M  ti  Eniy,  voL _, 

mtirf  to  the  hdr-apparent  by  Aleximll.  (iceSelden,  Tillae} 
Bmr,  pert  ii.  ebsp.  i.  s.  vi.).  Liter  sliU  it  was  adopted  by 
ii  mill  princes  of  the  empire.  This  gave  rise  to  the  name 
■  Jopdau  "  ai  applied  10  these  Itibuury  sUlcs,  which  survived 
■it  tuak-vf  of  the  empire  in  the  independent  "  despotiti "  of 
itaa.  Cyprus,  Trebicond,  be.  Uadcr  Ottoman  rule  the  title 
mtranved  by  the  despots  ol  Servit  and  of  the  Morea,  lie. 
iVtuly  osc  of  the  term  as  a  title  d(  address  lor  ecclesiastical 
n  the  Creek  Church  as  the  latmal 


sllddres 


»  raS.  JOSaUlH  (i.  H4S-'S"},  also  called  Dtriifs  ot 
Domi,  and  by  a.  latinized  form  of  his  name,  Jodocds 
HunBB  0,  A  Pkato,  French  musical  composer,  was  bora, 
WiUy  h  Condi  in  the  Hennegau.  about  1445.  He  was  a 
PKd  <(  Ockecheim.  and  himself  one  of  the  most  leamcd 
^sduii  of  his  time,  tn  spite  of  hii  great  fame,  the  accounts  ot 
kiifcuevaguejuidUiedalescontiadictory.  Fei  is  contributed 
"■ul^  Unaid!  elucidating  the  doubtful  points  in  hb  Biagrefliic 
■n™^.  In  his  early  youth  Josquin  seems  to  have  been  a 
jMooIihechoirotihecollcgiatB  church  at  St  Quentiniwhen 
»!>»£«  changed  he  went  (about  1455)  to  Oetenhcim  to  lake 
""mi  in  counterpoint;  aiterwardl  he  again  lived  at  his  biltb- 
Wn  1«  some  years,  till  Pope  Siitu)  IV.  invited  him  to  Rome 
*iadi  hi,  in  to  the  musicians  of  luJy,  where  musical  know- 
"*""  Oial  lime  was  at  a  low  ebb.  In  Rome  Dej  Pr*s  lived 
iJllmleill  of  his  protector  (nS*),  and  it  was  there  that  many 
"tawMfa  wre  written.  His  reputation  grew  rapidly,  and  he 
'^>^»>idmd  by  bis  contemporaries,  to  be  the  greatest  master 
Luther,  who  was  a  good  judge,  is  credited  with  ihe 


fNI  that  "  other  m 
•*I™»luilbeUkes.  " 


1  ■hit  be  likes.  "  The  composer's  journey 
III  laaier  tbe  transference  ol  the  an  from  its  Gallo-Belgian 
'^'Pbce  to  luly,  which  for  Ihe  ncit  Iwo  centuries  remained 
^  ™itt  of  the  musical  world.  To  Des  Pr*s  and  his  pupils 
™Wl,  Mouton  and  others,  much  that  is  characteristic  in 
™™  nuac  owes  iis  rise,  particularly  in  their  influence  upon 
™u  dnrelopmenu  under  Palestrina.  After  leavng  Rome 
«>  Ml  mnt  lor  a  time  to  Ferram,  where  tbe  duke  Hercules  1. 
^  Un  >  home;  but  before  long  he  accepted  an  inviUlion 
"  \u(  Louis  XII.  of  France  to  become  the  chief  sinier  of  the 
'°)>^'>»ptL  According  to  another  account,  he -as  for  a  lime 
'  ™  ">  ^e  service  of  the  emperor  Maiimilian  1.  Hie  date 
Kit  l'^'''  ^  ^^  """  writers  been  placed  as  early  as  ijoi. 
"""iisulScienlly  disproved  by  the  fact  ol  one  of  his  finest 
^'"""iifis,  A  Ditgi  iDdflsttHin)  for  Fhc  Veuci,  beuig 
■'  m  lo  commemoiate  the  death  of  hii  maslcr  Oitenheim, 
M«  '«*  place  after  1511.  llie  real  date  of  Jovjuin'!  decease 
™««t  been  jeincd  „  n^  ,ji],  of  Augu^  ,jj,.  He  was  at 
?"^w  I  n^rjol  the  caihedralol  Condi  (SCO  Victor Deliant's 

^"W  cenplMe  lia  of  hii  eompoiUtioM— coiBiitiM  o(  massw. 
™™>  IHinu  .nd  uhei  pieces  at  ucrtd  music— «illl«  foiud  in 


The  Ivgest  eoUeciioa  of  bis  MS.  inirki.  cmiUiiiinE  M  less 
IMniji  masses,  is  in  the  poucuion  of  the  papal  chapel  in  Rome. 
I  bfetime  Des  Prts  was  hgnoured  as  an  eminent  composer,  and 
imkiaas  ol  Ihe  t6th  ccmuiy  are  load  ■■  his  pniar.  During  Ibe 
■■d  iBth  ceiliirfc*  hk  vatue  was  ^lured,  nor  does  bis  work 
ir  in  the  collrctiooi  of  Martini  and  PaoluccL  fiumcy  wastbe 
>,_.  ,  ..     .,.  .         Id  Forkel  coBlinued  the  laik  ot 


uihes  the  m 


hadfoun 


modem  difliculties.  will  be  found  in  lheartick"Josqain,"  in  Grave's 
Diclionary  ef  Music  and  Uuiicitms.  new  ed.  voS  ii.  The  RiftHciH 
det  chanttMrj  de  St  Ceenu  conlaini  an  excellent  modem  edilion  of 
JoecniLn'i  Uiimrr. 

DESPRfti,  SDZAHNB  liijs-  ],  French  actress,  was  born 
at  Verdun,  and  trained  at  the  Paris  Conservatoitc.  where  in  1S97 
siie  oblained  the  flrsc  prize  for  comedy,  and  the  second  for 
tragedy.  She  then  became  associated  with,  and  subacqiieiltly 
led,  Autelien  Lugnt-Poe  (b.  iS;e),  the  actor-manager,  who 
-      '-'  ihool  of  modem  drama,  £'{£inire,  and  she 

una  a  uiuimiii  suucss  In  sevcnl  pbya  produced  by  him.  lo 
succeeding  years  she  played  at  the  Gymnast  and  at  the  Porto 
Saint-Mania,  and  in  1902  made  her  d^but  at  tbe  Cnm^dic 
Franjaise,  appearing  in  PliiJte  and  other  important  parta. 

DESRnSS,  AHTOtNB  FRANCOIS  (i;44-i777),  French 
poisoaer,  was  bom  at  Chartres  in  1744,  of  humble  pirents.  He 
went  to  Paris  10  seek  his  fortune,  and  started  in  business  as  a 
grocer.    He  was  known  as  a  man  of  great  piety  and  devotion. 

in  i;7,i,  he  gave  up  his  shop,  his  finances,  owing  to  personal 
cilravapmce,  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Nevertheless  he 
entered  inlo  negotiations  with  a  Madame  de  la  Molbe  for  the 
purchase  froca  her  of  a  country  estate,  and,  when  the  time  came 
for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  invited  her  lo  stay  with 
him  in  Pari)  pending  the  transfer.  WhileshewaasLiU  bis  guest, 
he  poisoned  first  her  and  then  her  son,  a  youth  ol  siiteta.  tbin, 
having  forged  a  receipt  lor  the  purchase  money,  he  endeavoured 
10  obtain  possession  of  the  properly.  But  by  ihia  time  tbe  dis- 
appeaiance  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe  and  hei  son  bad  aroused 
sutpidoD.  Desraes  was  arrested,  the  bodiea  of  his  yicliRis  were 
discovered,  and  the  critne  was  brought  home  to  him-  He  «as 
tried,  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  be  torn  atiindei  alive  and 
burned.  Thesentenccwascarriedout  (i7j7),Desrucs  repealing 
hypocritical  protestations  ol  his  innocence  tn   the  last.    The 


-eateda 


IS  late  ag 


iSiS  a  dramatic  version  of  it  was  performed  in  Pari 

DBSSAIX.  JOSEPH  MARIE,  Count  (i764-tSj4},  Piencb 
general,  was  bora  at  Thongn  in  Elvoy  on  the  14th  of  Scpicnibei 
i}a4.  He  studied  medidne.  took  his  degree  at  Turin,  and  then 
went  to  Paris,  whet*  in  lySg  be  joined  Ihe  National  Guard,  In 
ijgi  hcllied  without  success  lo  raise  an  ImiKIt  in  Savoy,  in  1701 
he  organised  the  "  Legion  ol  the  AUobroges,"  and  in  the  follow- 
ing yean  be  served  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  the  Army  of  tbe 
Eutern  Pyreaees,  and  ia  the  Atmy  ol  Italy.  He  was  captured 
at  Rivdi,  but  was  soon  eichanged.  IntbevringoItjgSDessaill 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  in  that  body  who  opposed  the  caiip  dtlat  of  the 
iSlh  Bniraaire  (November  g,  irpq).      In  iSoj  he  was  promoted 

Legion  of  Honour.  He  distinguished  himscll  greatly  al  Ihe 
bttti*  of  Wa^m  (1809),  and  was  about  Ihis  lime  promoted 
general  of  division  and  named  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  in  1810  was  made  1  count.  He  look  pari  in  the 
expedition  lo  Russia,  and  was  twice  wounded.  For  several 
months  he  was  commandant  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  delivered 
Ihe  depotlmenl  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  Austrians.  Alicr  the 
lirst  restomtim  Dcssaii  held  a  command  under  the  Bourbons. 
He  nevertheless  joined  Napoleon  in  Ihe  Ilundied  Days,  and  in 
1S16  he  was  imprisoned  for  five  months.  The  ITst  ol  his  life 
was  spent  in  retirement.  He  died  nn  the  i6lhDfOctoberiSj4. 
See  UClnhal  Dtaaix.  »  tie  folilitat  11  mililair;  by  his  nephew 


Joicph  DebsIi  (Paris,  tS79), 

DESSAU,  a  town  of  Germany 
on  Ibe  loft  bank  of  the  Muldc, . 


ilnloflheduchyof  Anh 
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Elbt,  6j  m.  S.W,  From  Berlin  lad  >t  Ilic  jusctioD  of  lis 
Cbtbes  ud  ZeibsL  Pap.  (i«os)  5S,iM.  Apart  Imm  the  old 
qtuner  lying  oa  (he  Mulde,  the  town  ii  well  built,  is  ■nrroundtd 
by  pteauni  gardciu  and  ronuiiu  maay  b«Bd»iiic  itieeti  tad 
^laciaus  iqiura.  Araong  iht  laltcr  it  the  Gn»te  Mirkt  nith 
a  statue  of  Ptiace  Leopold  I-  of  Anhalt-Deuau,  **  ibe  old 
Douun."  Of  the  lii  churchea,  the  SchlouUtche,  uloniRl  wi  th 
paintings  by  Lucas  Cnnach^  [n  one  of  which  ("The  I^st  Supper  '7 
are  ^rtraits  of  several  refonnen,  Is  the  nuist  intereiting.  The 
ducalpalace,  standing  mciten^ve  grounds,  contains  4  collection 
of  historical  curiosities  and  a  gallery  of  piclures,  which  includes 
works  by  Cimabue,  Lippi^ubcns.Titian  and  Van  Dyck.  AmoDt 
other  balldings  are  the  town  hall  (buHt  1890-1900),  the  palace 
of  ihe  hereditary  prince,  the  theatre,  the  administration  offices, 
the  mw  courts,  the  Amalicnstifl,  with  a  [Hcture  gallery,  several 
high-grade  schools,  a  library  of  30,000  volumes  and  an  eicellenlly 

MoHS  Mendelssohn  (bom  here  in  1719],  to  the  poef  Wilhelm 
UUIIer,  lather  of  Professor  Mai  McUer,  also  a  native  ol  the  place, 
to  the  emperor  William  I.,  and  an  obdisk  commcmonling  the 
war  of  iS7»-7i.  The  iodustrles  of  Dessau  include  the  pro- 
duFlion  of  lugir,  which  is  the  chief  miaufacture,  woollen,  linea 
and  rollon  goods,  carpets,  hats,  leather,  tobacoi  and  musical 

garden  produce.  In  the  environs  are  the  ducal  villasof  Ceorgium 
and  Luiilum,  the  gardens  of  which,  as  well  as  Ihoie  of  the 
neighbouring  (own  of  Wttrlili,  ue  much  admired. 

Dessau  was  probably  founded  by  Albert  Ihe  Beat;  l(  had 
attained  civic  rights  as  early  a>  111  j.  It  fini  began  la  grow  into 
importatice  at  (he  close  of  the  I7tb  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  religious  eatandpation  of  lie  Jews  In  16S6.  and  of  Ihe 


.  AtfRBL,  Comrt  (iBo8-i84»),  Hungarian 
JoomaUit  and  politician,  eldest  son  of  Count  JSesef  Dessewffy 
and  Eteonon  Sitaray,wai  bom  at  Nagy.Hihily,county  ZempKn, 
Hungary,  Carefully  educated  al  his  lather's  house,  he  was 
tccuslDmcd  ID  the  bni  society  of  his  day.  While  still  a  child  he 
could  declaim  most  of  Ihe  Iliad  in  Greek  without  a  booh,  and 
read  and  quoted  Tadius  with  enthusiasm.  Under  the  noble 
Influence  of  Ferenca  Karinoy  he  bee«nie  acquainted  with  the 
chief  masierpieces of  European  literature  En  their origidal  tongues. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  Ibe  English,  and  one  of  his  early 
idols  was  Jeremy  Ben  th»m.  He  regularly  accompanied  his  father 
to  Ihe  diets  of  which  he  was  a  member,  followed  the  course  of 
the  debates,  of  which  he  Itepl  a  journal,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  great  Szfchenyl,  who  encouraged  his  asj^rations.    On 

|g]3  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  royal  sladlholder  al  Buda. 

regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pnwnitlng  young  orators  of  the  day, 
especially  during  the  sessions  of  the  diet  of  1831-1836,  when  he 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  Kossuth.  At  the  Preisburg  diet  in 
1840  DeisewEy  was  already  the  leading  orator  of  the  more 
enlightened  and  progressive  Conservatives,  but  incurred  great 
unpopularity  for  not  going  far  enough,  with  the  result  thai  he 
was  twice  defeated  at  the  polls.  Bui  his  repulalion  in  court 
circles  was  increasing;  he 


1  of  the  cr 


year  1 


1  in  hii 


n  imr 


:e  proceeded  10  put  fresh  life  into  the  dopondenl  and 
irresolute  Conservative  party,  and  the  Magyar  aristocracy,  by 
gallantly  combating  in  the  ViUi  the  opinions  of  Kossuth's  paper, 
the  Full  Uirtap.  But  the  multiplicity  of  his  labours  was  loo 
much  lor  his  feeble  physique,  and  he  died  on  the  9th  of  February 
ia4>.a(  Ihe  very  lime  when  his  (alcntssccmed  most  indispensable. 
See  Am  den  Papirm  dt!  Craftn  Aiml  Dtsnrcgy  (Pert,  1843); 

IBS7);  Ccllaitd  Werksi,;  Cc-  -  " '-■  --■•■  -  = 

(Budapni.  1887). 
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DfflMnt.  LDinnQ  (1S10-1S74),  German  actor,  wlwse  name 
was  originally  Leopold  Deasauer,  was  bora  on  the  i5tb  of 
December  1810  at  Posen,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  tradesman.  Be 
made  bis  first  appearance  on  the  stage  there  in  1814  in  a  amall 
part.  After  some  experience  at  the  theatre  in  Posen  and  on 
tour,  he  was  engaged  at  Leipiig  from  1S34  to  1836.  Then  he 
was  attached  to  the  munidpial  theatre  of  Breslau,  and  in  1837 
appeared  at  Prague,  Brllnn,  Vienna  and  Budapest,  where  he 
accepted  an  engagement  which  lasted  until  1839.  He  lucceeded 
Karl  Devrienl  at  Karlsruhe,  and  w«it  in  1S4;  to  Bcrlio,  where  he 

he  received  a  pennanent  engagement  at  the  Hof-theater.  From 
1B49  to  1871,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension,  he  played  i  to  parts, 
frequently  on  (our,  and  in  1853  acting  in  London.  He  died  on 
the  30th  of  December  1874  in  Berlin.  Dessoir  was  twice  maitiedi 
his  first  wife.  Tbereu,  a  popular  actress  {1810-1866).  waa 
separated  from  him  a  year  after  tnaniage;  his  second  wife  went 
mad  on  the  death  of  her  child.  By  his  lint  wife  DessiKr  had  one 
5on.theaclorFetdhiaTidDesioir(iB36-i89l).  In  spile  of  certain 
physical  disabilities  Ludwig  Dessolr's  genius  raised  him  to  the 
first  rank  of  actors,  especially  as  interpreter  of  Shakespeare's 
characters.  G.  H.  Lewes  placed  Dessoir's  Othdhi  above  that  of 
the  AlhenaiuM  preferred  him  In  this  part  to  Bnwks 
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DESTODCHES.  PBIUPPB  (1680-1754),  Fnni 
whose  real  name  was  NiriCBul  t,  was  bom  at  Tours  . 
When  he  was  nineteen  yean  of  age  he  became  secretaiy  to 
M.dePuysieui,  the  French  ambassador  in  Swllieiland.  In  171a 
he  was  attached  to  the  French  eobaisy  in  London,  where  he 
remained  tor  sii  yeus  under  the  ahW  Dubois.  He  contracted 
with  a  Lancashire  lady,  Dorothea  Johnston,  a  marriage  which 
was  not  avowed  for  some  yeais.  He  drew  a  picture  later  of  his 
own  domestic  circumstances  in  Lt  PtilemfktmariHiT^}.  On  his 
return  10  France  (1713)  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy,  and  in 
1717  he  acquired  considerable  estates,  the  possession  of  which 
conferred  the  privileges  of  nobility.  He  spent  his  later  years  at 
his  Chilean  of  Fonolseau  near  Melun,  dying  on  the  4th  of  July 

L•l^ltraHl^l2),L•I^TelDlli^l^l3)  tod  LtUUitanlUjis).  Tbi 
best  of  these  is  L'ltrttalm,  in  which  Dorante,  after  hesitating 
throughout  the  play  between  Julie  and  CfUmine,  marries  Julie, 
but  condudes  the  play  with  the  reflection: — 

"  J'auraa  mlcni  fait,  je  aois,  d**pou*r  Cflinrfae." 
After  eleven  years  of  diplomatic  service  Destouches  returned 
to  the  stage  with  the  PhUoufla  morU  (1717).  followed  in  1731 
by  his  masterpiece  Le  Cloritia,  a  lecture  of  the  struggle  then  ' 
bcginDlng  between  the  old  nobflily  and  Ihe  wealihy  ^onniiii  who 
found  their  opportunity  in  the  poverty  of  France.  Destouchei 
wished  to  revive  the  comedy  of  character  as  understood  by 
MolUre,  but  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the  moral  should  be 
directly  eipresied.  This  moialiting  tendency  spoilt  his  later 
comedies.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned:  It  Timbtuf 
twdumc  (1736],  La  fora  dn  nali^tl  (17^0)  and  Lt  Dissitaltrnt 

Hii  works  were  luued  in  mUerted  form  in  I7SJ.  1737,  18II  and. 

by  English 


icipal  en^ne 
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lonly  called  "  garbage  furnaces  "  in  Ihe  United  St 
Tucted  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  by  burning  of  town  refuse, 
hicb  is  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  material,  including,  besides 
refuse,  small  quantities  of  garden 
[fuse  and  often  street  sweepings. 


general  household 

~  disposal  of  this  material  is 


onlycc 


■ith  It 


t»n  the  ( 


iginccrs  and  public  authorities  nave  been  directing  carerui 

nd  such  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  nude  (hat  In  many 
iwns  lis  calorilic  value  is  now  being  udHied  daily  for  modve- 
power  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  thai  proper  degree  ' 
which  is  obtained  only  b. 


'{"."ftngr"""' 
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I  in  Ibc  Kppliaitioo  of  rtfiue  {ud  to  Keam-nisnc. 

s  value  u  I.  kiw-dus  fuel  wu  fint  ncogniud,  the  idea 
it  tb»  llK  [duH  of  >  tivcB  population  wu  of 
itidf  nffidcnt  to  develop  tlie  neceMary  team-power  fofmppLy- 
mf  llnl  population  irith  the  electric  light.  The  economical 
umportant«  of  a  CDmbioed  destructor  and  electric  imdertakiog 
tt  lia  diancut  nuuially  pituntcd  a  aomevhat  fascinating 
Mirnnhn  to  puhLic  autJutities,  and  pouibly  had  much  to  do 
vtth  the  devdopmcnt  hoth  oF  the  adoption  of  the  prindple  of 
A^mMn^  with  refuse  by  fire,  and  of  lighting  tovns  hy  elecITicity. 
Hoveva  tnie  Ihlt  phase  of  the  question  may  be  as  the  slalemcnl 
et  A  theoRtica]  scientific  fact,  erperience  lo  far  docs  not  show 
il  10  be  a  basts  upon  which  engineers  may  veolurc  to  calculate, 

equaliaed  load»  which  must  he  considered  upon  their  merits 
ia  each  case,  a  well-designed  deslnjcloi  pUnt  can  he  nude 
t«  petform  valuable  a 


.    FQtih 


iaatmstwonfay 

talnutors  will  be  maleriiUy  enhanced. 

Hm  compontiOD  of  houM  lef use,  which  must  obi 
ill  ««lorific  value,  varia  ronsjdenbly  In  dlBere 
1^^^  accotdiBg  to  the  condition,  habits  and  pi 
imMmt  people.  Towns  iJtuiled  in  cwil-produc 
■J"*'     invaiiahly  jrield  a  refuse  tichet  in  unconii 

'^^^  tbaB  those  remote  tbcfefrom-  It  is  also 
that  the  i«tuse  from  diBerenl  parts  d[ 


ladvanlsge 
heu  from 


from  the  pc 
ei  calorL£ic  value  than  thai 
he  ricA  atkd  middle  rliairs    lliis  1 
_     .  Li  of  the  workin 

afromlheiT 


15  frequently  pro 
ae  paiu  occupie 
^tribuled  to  the  i 


in  the  a 


imple,  IbercfuKhasbcenft  ,    . 

^hcalorific  value,  SJid  this  experience  is  confirmed 
Ibcr  parts  of  the  meCrapolis.  Average  refuse  consists  of 
zc  (dnder  and  ashes),  coal  and  coke,  fine  dust,  vegerable  and 
lal  matters,  straw,  shavings,  cardboard,  bottles,  tins,  iron, 
3,  btwkea  crockery  and 


ricifra 
y  of  home  refusi 


which  is 


uivalen 


to  fms  4  cwt.  to  5  cwt,  per  head  per  annum,  or  lo  from  toe  to  >50 
toot  pet  icooof  the  population  per  annum.  Statiilics,  however, 
vary  widely  in  different  districts.  In  the  vicinity  at  the  metropolij 
the  araount  varies  from  3-5  cwl.  per  head  per  annum  at  Ley  ton  lo 
J]  cwt.  at  Horawy.  and  to  as  much  as  7  cwL  at  Ealing.  In  the 
narth  of  England  the  total  house  refuse  coDecled,  exclusive  of 
meet  sweepinp,  amounts  on  the  average  to  S  cwt.  per  head  per 
annum.  Speaking  generally,  throughout  the  country  an  amount 
of  IrofB  5  cwt- to  ID  cvt.  per  head  per  annum  should  be  allowed 
far.  A  cubic  yard  of 'ordinary  house  refuse  weighs  from  iij  10 
I J  cwt.  Shop  refuse  is  lighter,  frequently  containing  a  large  pro- 
ponioD  of  paper,  alraw  and  other  ligbl  wiitea.  It  sometimes 
weighs  *i  litlJe  as  7!  cwt.  per  -  ■■'-  — ■"      '  '— '   ■-   —^'-'- 


TlKqi 


use- 


>iilo 


Uion  how  a  town's  refuse  shall  be  dispoded  of  mu! 
both  from  a  commercial  and  a  ssoiiaty  poinl  of  view 
Various  methods  have  been  praclised.    Someliint*  the 


dudgeft 


r  agricultural  purposes,  and  sometimes  thf^  are 
conveyed  in  carts  or  by  canal  to  outlying  and  country  districts, 
where  they  are  shot  on  waste  ground  or  used  10  fill  up  Iwllows  and 

hij|lpn  barges  and  sink  it  in  deep  water  is  usually  expensive  and 
frttjimtJy  unsatisfactory.     At  BcrmondMy, 

be  deslroynl  by  fire  at  a  c 

d  intensl  and  sinking  fund  on  the  cost  of  (he  works.    In  other 


.,  while  the  t 


cases,  as  at  Cfadiea  and  various  dust  contraclon'  yards,  the 
refuse  IS  sorted  and  its  ingredients  are  sold,  the  fine  dust  may  be 
utHiied  in  oonneiiDn  wilb  manure  manufacloriea.  the  pots  and 
pans  employed  tn  (oiming  Ibe  [oundations  of  roads,  and  the 

Arnold  system,  carried  out  in  Philadelphia  and  other  American 
towns,  the  teCuK  is  sterilised  by  steam  under  pressure,  the  grease 
and  fcrtitiiing  substances  being  extracted  at  the  same  time; 
while  in  other  systems,  such  as  ttiose  of  Weil  and  Porno,  and 
of  Defoase,  diitSlation  in  closed  vessels  is  practised.  But  the 
destructor  system,  in  which  the  refuse  Is  burned  to  an  innocuous 
clinker  in  ipedaily  constructed  furnaces,  Is  that  which  must 
finally  be  resorted  to.  especially  In  distlictB  wbich  have  become 
well  built  up  and  thickly  populated. 

Various  types  of  furnaces  and  appaaius  have  from  lime 
to  time  beoi  designed,  and  the  subject  has  been  one  of  much 
experiment  and  many  failures.  The  principal  towns  ia  _  ^ 
England  which  took  the  lead  in  the  adoption  of  the     2]^^ 


n,  Blackbun 


cfus 

ham,  Leeds.  Heckmondwil    .  ^      . 

Bradford,  Bury,  Bolton,  Hull,  Nottingham,  Salford,  Ealing  and 
London.  Oidinary  funucea.  built  mo^y  by  dust  contractors, 
began  to  come  into  use  In  London  and  in  the  north  of  England 
in  thesecondhalfoflheiQtbcenlury,buttheywerenotsdi  " 
ally  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  necesutaled  the  admlxi 
coal  or  other  fuel  with  the  refuse  lo  eniuie  its  cremation 
Manchrslet  corporation  erected  a  furnace  of  this  desc 
about  Ik*  year  187J,  and  Messrs  Mead  li  Co.  made  ao  u 
factory  attempt  in  1870  to  hum  house  refuse  in  dosed  t\i 
at  Paddington.  In  1876  Alfred  Fryer  eretlcd  his  . 
MandiesCer,  and  several  other  towns  adopted  this  furnace 
shortly  afterwarda.  Other  furnaces  were  from  time  to  time 
brought  before  the  public,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Pearce  and  Luplon.  Pickard,  Healey.  Thwaite,  Young, 
Wilkinson,  Burton,  Hardie,  Jacobs  and  Odgen,  Id  addition  10 
these  the  "  Beehive  "  sod  Ibe  "  Nelson  "  destructors  became 
well  known.   The  former  was  introduced  by  Slafloid  and  Pearson 


Fic.  I.— Fryer's  Destructor. 

of  Burnley,  and  one  was  erected  in  1B84  In  the  parish  yard  at 
Richmond,  Surrey,  but  the  results  being  unsalisfictoiy,  it  was 
dosed  during  the  foIlowiDg  year.  The  "  Nelson  "  furnace, 
patenled  in  i9Bs  by  Menn  Richmond  and  Binwisile,  waa 
erected  at  Ndson-io-Matsden,  Lancashire,  but  being  very  cosily 
in  working  was  abandoned.  The  principal  types  of  desiruciors 
now  in  use  ate  those  of  Fryer,  Whiley,  Hotslall,  Warner, 
Mddtunt,  Beaman  and  Deaa,  Heenan  and  Froude,  and  the 
"  Sterling  "  destructor  erected  hy  Messrs  Hughes  and  Stiriing. 
Tbejen,    ■  ■    ■      ■  


Fryer 


'PatfBtNo.jiJ3Ci«7«k 
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VKSt'i.'  RkUIe'i  mrkini  bin?  Hatifill'.  •eU-tttimg  ippintui.' 

A  duit-dftUiinff  ApparaTua  hu  been  Aedraed  and  tsrcttd  at 
EdinbuiiA,  by  <he  HaniiW  Fiinuce  Synd[csle,  In  Did«  la  ovrr- 

do^TDCtor  chimivy,    Exlrriully,  iL  appatn  a  Ur^  ciirular  block 
ol  brklrnirfc,  iSfl.  in  diimettr  and  13  fc.  7  in.  hi|h.  conrvEcIHl  wiih 

bdltr.    InKrnalljF  It  eoniuti  of  a  tpiral  flue  Invn^ng  the  tniiit 
by  four  poru  it  Ihr  top  of  ilie  chamber.    DuM  Inp^  baae  nOi 


Other  gcctvory  plant  In  uae  it  moat  nodern  dealruclor  ttaiioii* 
includH  machinery  for  the  rtroovalt  crushing  and  varioLji  meaoa 
ot  utilintion  ol  tfie  retidua)  clinker,  atakinl  tooli,  air  bmers  or 
reieoctstort  tor  tlie  produclion  <d  hot-air  blaat  to  the  rnnucra, 
mpcrheatera  and  thermal  itorase  arraniemedtj  for  i^ualinnK  the 
oiitpuc  et  power  Irom  the  tuiion  during  the  it-houn'  day. 

The  general  atTangemenl  ol  a  battny  ol  ttfulc  cella  at  > 
deitruciar  ttaiion  ii  iUuitnted  by  fig,  j.  The  ccUi  ue  uruKed 
either  aide  by  aide,  with  s  common  main  flue  In  Ihs  __ 
tear,  0[  back  10  bark  with  ibc  main  flue  placed  in  the  Jni*^ 
cenlie  uid  Idding  to  a  tall  dumcicy-iball.  The  healed  MiMnm 
gales  oa  leaviog  the  celk  pau  Ibiough  the  combuitioD 
chamber  into  the  buub  Que,  ud  thence  go  fonrard  to  Ibe  Ixrilen, 
where  (heir  beat  it  ibiarbed  and  utnited.    Forced  drtoghti  oc 


and  deuinff  doon  ar 


Tic.  5. — Leytos  DeHnictor.    Block  Flai 
l«A  AwkirtHHl  Joe  the  Tetenlion  and  lubteQuei 
The  apparalui  formi  a  lai; 


w-voir  of  heat  maiDiained  at  a  ateady  le..., 

•  iSoo*  F..  and  it  uieful  in  keeping  up  ilean  I 
luablepRtioreraratoi^  period.     It  requires  ao 

1 I..I  Igj  j,,  pu,pt,^ 


Hambarv.  Hnv  the  tnniportatian  of  the  reruie  it  cRheH  by 
neut  Of  tpcciaUy  conttmcted  irater-liEht  iron  va^nt,  coniaining 
deucbaUe^mei  provided  wUh  two  double-flap  doon  it  the  top  for 
loadiiiij  and  one  flap-door  at  the  back  for  unloading.  Then  tre 
thirty'iix  furnacet  ol  the  Hendal]  type  fdaced  in  two  rinkt.  each 
arranEed  ia  three  Uocki  of  «i  in  the  Ivie  rumact  hall.     An  electric 

carriet  them  to  Ihefecdlnc-holeof  each  wdl.  Here  the  boiu  tipped 
DP  by  an  electric  pulley  and  emptied  on  to  the  furnace  pbtTona. 
When  the  invdling  crane  it  uied,  the  cam  (lour-wbeeled)  bringini 
Ibe  refute  may  be  conttmcted  10  that  thchodyof  Utecanrltgecuibe 
ttken  off  the  wbedt.  lifted  op  and  lipped  ^mt  over  the  furnace 
u  nquind,  and  ntumed  again  la  ilt  fnmev  The  adoption  of  the 
tnvdIiiH  cnM  admllt  of  tw  tediKtioa  in  liie  of  the  main  buildliw, 
■t  left  ptailorm  apace  lor  unloadiiii  refute  cant  b  required ;  the 
Inclined  roadway  nuiy  alto  be  dlipeined  whh.  Where  ■  dntnicior 
•lie  will  nol  admii  ol  ai  inclined  roadway  and  plallonn.  the  nfuie 
may  be  dischnritd  fram  the  collecting  «ni  into  a  lift,  and  thence 

I  Patent  No,  15.489  llWs). 

•  PaienU  No.  .9SS  (IStrt  and  Na  17«  (1*»). 

•  Patent  No.  m6  (i««i). 

'  Patent  No,  10.107  (i^), 

■  Pitenti  No.  ifljfS  (it^)  ud  No.  11.990  (ilf)- 
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perienced 
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be  enumented  at  materially  aSecttag  Ibe  deiiga  of  (uch  workt : —  ^  - 

(a)  The  plant  muft  be  timple,  eauly  worked  without  ttoppagc^  >^ 

and  without  mechanical  complicBliDns  upon  which  itokerm  iruty  lay  ^^ 

variatlont  o4  lemperalure.  mutt  not  beliable  toget  out  of  vder.  and  >^. 

thould  admit  of  being  readily  lepnired.     (c)  It  muiibeiuchucanbc  |1^ 

euily  undemaod  1^  ttokert  or  firemen  of  average  Inlelligence.  to  >  . 

thaliheconliniiout worlcingof Ihepbnt maynotbcditorgaBiaedby  C 

change  of  workmen,    (d)  A  tuflicienlly  high  lempcralore  mail  be  C 

allaioed  in  (he  ceQt  to  reduce  the  refnie  10  an  entirely  innoctioQt  '^,? 

clinker,  and  an  fumet  or  gate*  thould  nit  either  Ibnygh  an  adioiDiat  ^ 

red-hot  etti  or  thrswh  a  chimbcr  whoie  lempcralore  it  maintained  r* 

by  the  ordinary  werklni  of  the  dcttrunor  iliclr  at  a  degree  tufficienl  •^' 

to  exclude  the  pDHiUmy  of  the  cicape  of  any  unconiumed  ntri,  ?■ 

vapounorpartKlei.    Thetempentaremay  van-helmeen  isod^ind  r^ 

looo*,     (i]  ThepbintmutlbetoworiiedthBtwhileiomeof tbecdit  ^i 

'— *— ' barged,  olbert  are  at  a  glowing  red  he"  -^  ^--—-1---  _  t-- 


hlgh  lenperatun 


:kly  performed,  the  furnace  d( 


being  open  fo 
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H  mvB  Run;  Ac  Uf  Tfa*  cthimy  dnufht  nun  bs  t^aed  siih    ■ 
larced  diaiiglii  (imnTHU  or  iHaia  M  (a  i  pre  '  ~ '  ' 

adir  gafm  by  vil*r-(iii|*.  (4)  Wlwn  ■  ik 


tbt  workih  iMam-rai«UK  bdng  iwfdcd  u  ■  accoDduy 
BdlRi  rfiBuk]  Botlc  DlacM  inimcdiataly  over  ■ 
at  DRfHit  ■  1af£e  Goolbg  nrfan,   whtfcbv  ihr 
iced  bcforv  tbv  offuile 


dE  fonufn  with  u  little  n 


of  lir  u  pDHilile,  and  the  fliwniH 
L  yi  Ample  bralcr  apocitr  indhot-viUT 
d  bo  iacliidccl  in  the  (ktipi  wbm  tttvn- 

R  dolructDTti  Few 

I  Ibe  djfflciilly  of  prtparing 
-—  IBB  Bin.  upon  1IK  nMiunoi  tlic  foofldAtioni  rtqubtd,  tK« 
buitt  of  the  chioineV'fhafE.  the  lenctlt  of  the  inclined  or  ftppnAch 
— J — >  .1 ^ .- 1  iTi 1  — ..-^  In  diffcient 

•"islMllVr 


,  and  tbe  wyint  pfics  of 


..,.. itai  coit  sf  MBHittctini  ■  l6-«li  Frver  de- 

■UBcCor  wu  £mti,  at  whieh  £2909  wu  enpauled  on  foancUtioni, 
lad  £1609  on  IbccbiBuey-dkaft;  the  coet  i»  tht  deAnicttir  proper, 
hddinBud  ipproach  rawl  ma  ilicnion  1M»,  or  *biiu<  fiat  per 

ouly  upon — (*|iTIm  price  cit  labour  in  Ibctocaliiy.  and  the  number 
of"  ■oift>"grdiBnie*«l  njiluiHuiperday!  (t)  uetypeof  furnace 
idDptcdi  (()  [hs  nalure  ol  tbe  malerlal  »  beooDHinied:  (d)  tb* 
■atcrut  on  and  repayment  of  capital  outlay.  Tlic  coat  of  bwniiic 
un  (cr  ton  caitnnKd,  in  triiti-teniperatiirc  f  urnacea.  including  labour 
ud  npain.  n  not  frcatcr  Ikan  In  •lonKombuitloB  dejlrnctort.  The 
a*44flv  coat  of  faiimiiif  nf  Beat  tweoty^our  dlflemM  towna  IhRHirK< 
a«  ai^laad.  eajaaiw  ofUwt  pa  thacMt  c<  tiw  worka.  ii  la.  lid. 
pa-  con  burnadi  tbe  idiilniBiB  coat  li  6d.  per  loa  at  Bndfotd,  awl 
tbe  maiiniuai  c«t  It.  lod.  per  ton  at  Balleiaa.  Al  Sboitdilck  the 
oat  per  too  (or  the  yearending  on  the  I51h  of  March  1S99.  Including 
labour,  auperWrion,  itorea,  itnira.  &c.  (but  ncluuve  of  inlertil  on 
caat  04  «oTka),«aa3a.  6^.  The  quantity  of  refuse  burned  per  <«ll 

ttdinary  km-Ienipanliiic  dMructnr,  witii  ]j  Kf.  U.  iraleara.burni 
iboot  >aA  of  ndne  ps  iquaR  foot  of  gnita  am  per  hour,  or  belveen 
S  and  6  (Diu  per  cdl  per  14  houia.  The  Mcldrum  dntruclor  f  uinacca 
If  RdchcSale  bum  ai  much  a>  66  tb  per  iquare  fool  of  mlP  am  per 
bn,  sad  tha  BeaaaB  and  Deaa  deuructor  at  Llandudno  71-7  A 
pv  ■quara  fboc  pet  bear  Tbe  amoant,  honvor,  alwayi  orpenda 
nitrnsUy  oa  the  careobiencd  inatoliing.  the  nature  of  the  nulnial, 
rlicfnqiKncy  of  removal  of  clinker,  and  on  the  quettion  whether  the 
•kolF  of  tbe  refine  paiied  Into  the  furnace  It  Ihoroughly  cremated. 

Tbe  amoat  tt  taMam  la  the  abape  of  clinker  and  ^ne  aih  varin 
froaai  t«  37%  «( tbe  bulk  dealt  lAth.  Fboib  IJ  to  J0%i>a  very 
uual  anunnt.   Al  Shoeeditch,  when  the  refuM  oonaiMa 

■      ■    ■  -    ■ c...___   ._    -^„,idu, 

and -67. 

..  .  .  total  bulk  of  the  nluic  dealt 

^di.it  iiaquot ion  of  the  utmntimportaneaihatnniepTQli table,  oc 
at  leut  incxpenaive.  mcaniiliouldbadeviicd  tor  ■!■  regular  diipoaaL 
AauBc  other  purpoin.  it  haabeen  uied  for  boKoming  lor  macadanv 

for  forming  ■uburbonfoo^Ilu  or  dnderfootwalka,  and  fN  the  manu- 
[nanre  of  mortar.  TI1*  bat  n  a  vrry  ganml,  and  in  many  phc« 
nCcable,  mode  of  ^noaal.  An  mtirely  Dew  outlet  haa  al»  aruen 
loT  (be  (Hqnal  of  good  vell-vltrlSed  dntruclor  clinker  is  cDrnieiion 
•kk  tbe  BmUTUcuon  of  bacteria  bedi  tor  levigF  d»poBl,  and  in 
vvr  diMricta  ita  valna  haa,  b)r  tMa  meana,  baoome  grratly  enhancni. 
Tnrooflh  dcfecta  in  the  deaign  and  maQaflemeRt  of  many  of  the 
fwly  dotructon  comptaioti  oTnuinnce  frequently  arooe,  and  theae 
hav^  to  iDflDe  ejttent.  brought  dcatructorinualbtioni  into  ditteputc. 
Ahha^  aunt  of  the  older  rumacea  were  dedded  oflcndrri  in  ihii 
raHKEt,  that  b  ^  no  meana  the  caie  with  the  modem  Improved  type 
of  kiab-tcmpennire  iiimaet;  and  aClen,  wen  it  not  for  the  great 
mouoence  IB  ibe  lanibcape  of  s  taH  chimnc]~ahalt.  the  euKeoct  oT 
arefcnedevlnJciorirtaaeighbDUThoodivouldnDt  begcnenTlvknown 
..  ..._  ■_!_..■ •   — J —  t. ,^  properly  d 


ir  upply  to  modem  fomacei  is  u 
being  ArBjaHed  tbrough  an  air-l 


ly  dellvertd  hot,  tha 


aoeh  temperatuiTa  baa  very  naturmily  luggeated  (he  poiai-  .'  fb'>* 
bflity  of  utilinng  Ihit  heat-energy  tor  tlie  praduction  ol  *■**■ 
alcan>po«vr.  Experience  ihowa  that  a  comiderable  amount  of 
eoemr  nay  be  derived  from  ateam^raning  dstructor  itationi,  amply 
juBtirying  a  tcasonable  incrcaie  of  expenditure  on  plant  and  labour. 
Tbe  actual  calorific  value  of  the  refute  material  neceaiarlly  variea» 
'  t,  at  a  rtiwra}  average,  with  auitably  deilgned  and  properly 
inaged  plant,  an  evaporalion  of  1  tti  of  water  pet  pound  of  rciun 
--med  ia  a  mull  whien  may  be  readily  attained,  and  aflonia  a  baaia 
of  cakutalion  vluch  engimvia  may  lately  adopt  In  practice.  Many 
deftructor  ettnin-taiilng  planta,  however,  give  coniiderably  higher 
laHlti.  evaporallona  appreachlng  1  lb  of  water  per  pound  of  rauie 
being  often  met  with  under  favourable  conditioBa. 

From  actual  spertence  It  may  be  accepted,  therefore,  thai  the 
ilorifu  value  of  unvrtencd  houae  refuae  varica  from  i  la  a  lb  of 
aler  evaportted  per  pound  ol  ref dk  bumed.  the  exact  priwirtion 
^spending  upon  the  quiHiy  aiid  condilion  of  iheoulsnl  dailt  irith. 
Taking  the  evaporative  power  of  cool  at  id  fc  of  wsto-  w  pDund  of 
coat,  tfiiggivn  for  domeMic  houK  ictuiE*  value  of  from  A  ■•>(  that  ol 
iivith  coal  at  fo^  per  ton,  refuse  baa  a  commercial  value  of 
[0  ifl.  per  ton-  In  Lfindon  the  quantity  of  bouie  refuse 
'D  about  1 1  million  tofia  per  armum.  which  la  equivaleni  to 
t- to-Jcwt.perheadperaDaum.  If  LtbelnirBedinfiimacea 
B.'...B  -..  evaporalion  of  1  lb  of  water  per  pound  of  refuae.  it  would 
yield  a  tolal  power  annually  of  about  lit  million  brake  bohe-povcr 

power  even  when  c^cubted  upon  the  very  low  estimate  of  >  lb '  of 
coal  per  brake  botae-fiowec  hour,  worka  ooi  at  oviT  (113,000.  Oniha 

1 — :_  '■-- -.-'"'..■-'-—-.■juB^iced  town^with,  tay.  apopubtios 

infficated  bone-power  per  ton  burned,  and  th* 


reapplied  10  the  pfoduelioa of  electric  energy,  tbe  dcctrfa 

ver  houri  wouUI  be  (with  a  dynamo  eBideacy  of  94%) 
'^■'™'<y- 1,7*4^)00  E.K.P.  boun  per  iMium; 


1 ,764.000  X  746  - 1 .3 1 5 .944 .000. 
AllDwing  (or  a  loai  of  roV.  In  diilrlbution.  thit  would  give 
i.iS4.349.6oawatt.hounavailableiabaipa.  or  with  S-mndle-powrr 
lam  pa  taking  30  wattf  of  curreDI  per  lamp,  we  ibaukl  have 
' '  ^N  '^?'™'  T?"  '■'"""  39.4  r^,3J0  frc-p.  lamp-faoun  per  annum ; 
that  ''sj,^^  I?,' —  '1*1  ft^e.'  tamp-hawi  per  annun  per 
Taking  tbe  loai  due  ID  the  iionge  which  woDld  be  aeoeeeary  at  M% 
on  thiee-quarten  of  the  total  or  13%  upon  the  whole,  there  would 
be  478  8-c.p.  lamp-boun  per  annum  pir  head  of  the  population; 
ij.  li  the  power  developed  from  the  lefute  were  fully  utiHicd,  h 
woukl  aupply  electric  light  at  the  rate  el  one  |.c.p-  bmp  per  head  of 
■he  popuklion  foraboul  ■!  boun  lor  every  night  of  tlie  year. 

In  aciuil  praclTW,  when  Ihe  electric  energy  la  for  the  inipoaei  of 
iighlini  only,  diHiculty  hai  been  eaperienrtd  in  fully  utiliiing  th* 

thermal  energy  from  a  deatruclor  pbnt  owing  to  the  want         

of  adequate  mean*  of  atomge  eitha  of  tha  tnertnal  or  of       ""^ 

fairly  de^nlte  amount  of  thermal  cner^  uairormly  Ihrou^Hnit  tbe  >4 
houra.  while  the  coniurrpt  ion  of  cleclnc-lighlinacu—*-'  .- "»■*"»*'" 

per  brake  b«ae-powerpe 


DE  TABLEY— DETAILLE 

m  demand  beint  (boul  four  timH  ibe 


which  hot  foM-waUr  may  be  « 
(uy  lSouto(lhcz4l.n1liaiii 


he  depund  nuy  not  eined  A'h 
boiler.     Further,  the  diKcuHy 


biiKd  daltucu 
The  more  imjr 


hich  pracrtically  ceaeei  at  About  Ihc  hour  whc 
d  comes  cm,  thu»  equaUiinfl  the  demud  upon 
rlnnric^plant  thnjufhout  tbe  74  houn.    Tbie 

mwayv.  and  other  like  purpon,  and,  u  the  em 
energy  foE  these  scrvjceticTLiMly-beTomiiuEfe 

td  be  anlkipaled  In  Ihe  svceeuM  working  or 
r  ud  ekeclnc  planti  when  theie  cooditisiu  pr 


ifntnui,  followed  In  iSA;  by  Sluiia  in  Terse.    Thae  voluinei  ill 

displayed  tethclul  grace  and  mudi  lUtunl  beiutyi  but  it  wu 
UDI  lUI  the  puUiuHoo  o(  Piiirtltla  is  iS66  Uut  De  Ttbley  met 
wiihanynideteaognition.  /"WkMm  bore  the  initlab  "  M.A.," 
which,  to  the  authoi's  dismay,  itere  iileniieled  as  meaninx 
Matthew  Ainold.  He  at  once  disdoKd  his  identity,  and  leceivcil 
tbc  congiatuUiliaosol  hli  Iiiends,  anumc  whom  weie  Taiaysia, 
BrowBiiig  and  Giaditonc.  In  1M7  be  published  Orala,  id  iSto 
Rthtariah  and  io  1S73  Sixrchint  ihi  fid.  These  last  iwtt 
bore  hit  ovn  name,  John  Leiccslci  Warren.  He  was  somewhat 
diiippainted  by  Lbeii  lutewaitp  teceplion.  and  when  in  1S76 
Tie  Soldier  aj  Furiime,  a  diama  on  which  be  had  bestowed  much 


with  ekictric-liglitinE  ymita.  nlise 

auei  ol  pDwa-uiiiu  undliukiilEi.  including  tram- 
irks,  sewan-DumpinB.  aniGcJaT  lUb-nuking  and 
works  and  otnera:  and  the  inctcauTiKly  lai^e  lumi 
yearly  expended  in  combined  undenakin^i  ol  thij 
'haps  the  ttrDnKCit  evidence  of  tlie  practical  value 

'or  further  inlormation  on  the  jubiect,  refeienee  thoiild  be  made 
William  H.  Maiwelt,  Kimtmd  nitd  Disfitsal  d  Tnnt  Stlun,  milk 
--•■—■' ^  BtJuH  Haffartw  Ptamt  (London.  Itw). 


with  a  Bpecial  Sapptrmtnt  embodying 

Seealnthe'VafMfiafi  if  Oh  laarpt 

end  Csanljr  £ifti'iu»i.  voli.  liiL  p.  > 


_",t?'«.»>.'sj'iS'/a 

EiHinltTJ.  voli.  ciJUi.  p.  4«.  CMlv.  p.  J69,  cuud.  p.  413.  cmvhi. 

£,.'S!i."p"?„'.."J'iS.-  r»' '"  "'■  -'  tih-AT 

DB  TAet£V,  JOBH  SyRNE  LEICESTER  WARREN,  311D 
BaaoH  (lajs-iSfls),  Eni^ish  poel,  eldest  son  of  George  fnemini; 
Leicestei  (afterwards  Warren),  ind  Baron  De  Tablcy ,  was  been  on 
the  i6thof  April  iSjs.  HcwaseducatedalF.tonand  Christ  Church, 
Oilord.  where  he  look  hb  degree  in  iSjd  with  second  classej  In 
classics  and  in  tow  and  modern  history.  In  the  autumn  of  1S5S 
be  went  10  Turkey  at  unpaidatlachftoLocdStratloiddcRedcliffe. 
and  two  yean  later  w.as  ciHcd  to  the  bar.  He  became  an  oKicci  ir 
theChcshirc  Yeomanry  rind  unsuccessf  uflycon  icsicdMid-Cheslii  r< 
in  iS(>S  as  a  Liberal.  After  his  father's  second  marriage  in  1S71 
he  removed  to  London,  where  he  became  a  dose  friend  o 
Tennyson  for  several  years.  From  i!;7  till  his  succession  to  thi 
title  in  iBSt  be  was  lost  to  his  friends,  assuming  the  life  ol  1 


ol  his  I 


uruig  the 

teryea 

olhlslif 

Lord  De  Tabley  made  many  new 

ends,  bcsi 

esreope 

ningolda 

ssociaiions,  and  he  almost  seemed 

begathc 

ndhima 

and  he 

ied  on  the  Jind  of  November  180s  at  Hyde 

hisslity- 

He  wash 

uricdalLilllePcoverinChcibire 

thoughh 

ion  wUI  1 

«  nimost  eicluiively  as  that  of  a 

Kt,DcTa 

bleywas 

a  man  of 

many  studious  tastes.    He  was  at 

mismaticsi  he  wrote  tiro  novels 

Wished  A 

Guide. 

llu  Study  nf  Bteli  FlOti  (iSSo);  and  Ibc 

hisclabo 

alef/w 

o/Cfal* 

«  (i8»).    Poetry,  however,  was 

s  first  and 

astpassiaii,andt 

that  he  devoted  the  best  energies 

lefro 


panioaship  duringhisOifordtlays,andwhombclost,as  Tennyson 

Fortescue  was  kiHod  by  falling  from  the  mast  of  Lord  Droghcda's 
yacht  in  November  iSs9.  and  this  ^oomy  event  plunged  De 
Tabley  into  deep dcptctston.    Between  iSjoand  iS6iDe Tabley 

Preston),  in  the  production  ol  which  1 
lalnl  by  the  sympathy  of  Fotlescue. 
pseudonym— his  Praelerila  (iB6j)  bearing  Ihe  nai 
Lucasta.    Id  the  neat  year  be  puldished  £cfagt 


c  (by  G 
been  greatly  si 


areful  labour,  provei 


.mplete  faU 


Ihe  lltetaiy  arena.  It  was  not  until  189J  that  he  w 
!r^uaded  to  return,  and  the  immediaie  luccess  in  that  year  o[ 
i  PxiKi,  DranuUic  and  Lyriiel,  encouraged  him  to  publish  > 
cond  series  (n  1895,  the  year  of  his  death.  The  genuine  in  tere«l 
ith  which  these  vtilumrs  were  welcomed  did  much  10  lighten 
le  last  years  of  a  tomewhac  tombre  and  aolitaiy  lite.  Hi* 
posthumous  poems  were  collected  in  1901.  Th*  characleristia 
ol  De  Table.v's  poetry  are  pre-eminently  magnificence  of  style, 
derived  from  close  study  of  Milton,  sonority,  dignity,  wci^t  and 
colour.  His  passion  for  detail  was  both  a  ttrcngib  and  a  weak- 
ness: it  lent  a  loving  fidelity  to  his  deacrfption  of  natural  objects, 
hut  it  sometimes  involved  him  in  a  loss  of  simple  effect  from 

clasuc  poets,  and  drew  much  of  his  Inspiration  directly  from  them- 
Hcwaaa  trueanda  whole  hearted  attisi,  who,  as  s  brother  poet 
well  said,  "  ttUI  dimbed  the  cIrit  cold  altitudes  of  song."  His 
ambition  wat  always  (or  Ibc  heights,  a  region  naturally  ice-bouttd 
at  periods,  but  always  a  country  ol  dear  atmosphere  and  bright. 

See  au  eicrilenl  ilslch  by  E.  Coue  in  hit  Criliat  Kit-Kail  IttoSl. 
(A.W».) 

DETAILLE    JBAH    BAPTISTB     fiDODARD     (1848-  ), 

French  painter,  waa  born  in  Paris  on  the  jih  of  October  1B48. 
Aficrworkingasapupilol  Meiswniei's,  he  Gist  eihibiied,  in  the 
Salon  ol  1S67,  a  picture  representing  "  A  Corner  ol  Meiasonier'a 
Studio."  MUitary  life  was  from  the  first  a  principal  attraction 
to  the  young  painter,  and  be  gained  bis  repulalion  by  depicting 
the  scenes  of  a  sotdier'i  life  with  every  detail  truthfully  rendered. 
Hceihiblled  "A  Halt"  (iS&S);  "  Soldiers  at  rest,  during  the 
Manicuvres  at  the  Camp  of  Saint  Maur"  (iSt?);"  Engagement 
between  Cossacks  and  Ihe  Imperial  Guard,  iSi*  "  {1B70),  The 
war  of  1870-;!  furnished  him  with  a  series  of  subjects  which 
gained  him  repeated  successes.  Amang  his  more  important 
picluret  may  be  named  "Tbc  Conquerois  "  (iSjj);  "The 
Retreat  "(itM):"  The Cbargeof  the qth  Regiment olCuirajslcn 
in  the  Village  ol  Morsbronn,  bth  August  i8;o"  (iS)tll  "  The 
Marching  Regiment,  Paris,  December  1874"  (i8is)l  "A 
Reconnaissance"  (1876I;  "Hail  10  the  Woundedl"  (187?); 
"  Bonaparte  m  Egypt  "  (iS?!)!  the  "  Inauguratioo  of  the  New 
Opera  Home"— a  water-colour,  the  "  Defence  ol  Champigny 
by  Faron"t  Division  "  (1S79).  He  also  worked  vrith  Alpbooie  d* 
Neuville  on  the  panorama  ol  Rcionvillc.  In  1S84  he  eahlbiled 
at  the  Salon  the  "  Evening  at  Rcionville."  a  panoramic  study, 
and  "The  Dteam  "  (iSSS),  now  in  the  Luiemburg.  Detaille 
recorded  other  events  in  the  mililaty  history  of  bii  couiury: 
the  "  Sortie  of  (he  Garrison  ol  Huningue  "  {now  in  the  Lunra- 
burg),  the  "  Vineendon  Brigade,"  and  "  Biaerte,"  rtminiscirtces 
ol  Ihe  eipedition  to  Tunis,  After  a  visit  to  Russia,  DetaiUe 
cahihited  "  The  Cossacks  of  the  Ataman  "  and  "  The  HerediUry 
Grand  Duke  at  the  Head  of  the  Hussars  ol  the  Guard."  OUht 
imporUnl  works  are:  "Victims  to  Duty,"  "The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught"  and  "Pasteur's  Funeral." 
In  his  picture  of"  Chalons,  Qtb  October  1896,"  eihibilad  in  tba 
Salon.  1898,  Dctaille  painted  Ihe  empUOT  and  empress  of 
Russia  at  a  review,  with  M.  Filix  Faure.  DetaOte  becanw  ». 
member  of  the  French  Institute  in  idgg. 

DetalUi  (Parii.  1898);   FrtiMc  MaiiDB. 

-  —ton.  1891):  J.Clareiie. 

1876)1  C.  Csetadiy. 


tlaaard  DtlaiOi  axd  kii  m 


LaJni 


a  miUaini  (Paiij,  iSig). 


1  Attim.  LM.  icHiitH).  in  tan.  the  id  of 
kccpini  ■  p«un  igaiiut  hit  vUI,  oi  Uie  irnngtul  k«cpui|  of  a 
ptnon'i  loodi,  oi  olhn  ml  or  pcraona]  prapcny.  A  writ  of 
dtuincr  wu  a  focm  for  the  beginning  of  m  pcisonal  (ctuiii 
■  pJTi*)  a  prrftoQ  aLrcady  kodgrd  wiLhJn  the  walls  oi  m  pnson; 
ft  wa»  MiptiBcdcd  by  the  Judgment  Acl  183S. 

DETEXHINAIIT.  in  mathFnuiia.  a  function  which  presents 
iticU  in  the  wtutioD  al  a  system  of  simple  cqualiom. 
I .  Coniidcring  the  eqiutioDi 

M  +H  +a  -i  , 

a-i+fy+i-j-rf', 

o'l+O+t'l-r*'. 

>od  ptocMdIng  to  eotve  Ihem  by  the  sa<aDed  method  of  (toa 

muliiplication,  vt  muliiply  the  equations  hy  ficlori  selected  in 

ol  y  becomes  "^  o,  and  the  whole  coefficient  of  i  becomes  =  o; 
the  tietots  in  question  ate  t'i' -  iV.t'c- fte',  ic'-tV  (values 
which,  as  al  once  seen,  have  the  desired  properly),  we  thus 
obuin  an  equation  which  conuins  on  the  left-hand  side  only  a 
multiple  ol  i.  and  on  the  light-band  side  a  constant 


DETAINER— DETERMINANT 

tiumfatt  ol 


and  this  function,  represented  in 


-ii'(i-c-6e')+ii*(Iic'-i-0, 


inant  of  the  third  order     It  is  lo  be 
a  .h,t  |>-|>I,i  .(  I 


where  the  expression  on  the  right-hand  tid 
m\\i\d,t,d'  in  place  of  a.  a',  a'  icspcetivel) 
A  determinant.  Moreover,  the  functions 
ki  —  Vc  used  in  the  process  are  themsclvc: 


\vA'\x::\\\-:a 


We  hare  herein  the  suggcilion 
of  the  dclcmlLnanls  of  tbe  order 


t;t) 


|-:{-i|  -f-:?l  n':n    *'V^ 


I 


!  terms  being  all  +  lor  a  determinant  of  an  odd 
ocder,  but  idlemate'y  +  and  —  lor  a  determinant  of  an  even  order. 
J.  It  is  easy,  by  inductionrto  arrive  al  the  general  results: — 
A  determinant  of  the  order  n  ii  the  sum  of  the  i.t-i-.n  pro- 
ducts which  can  be  formed  with  ■  eleroenls  out  of  if  elements 
tnangcd  in  the  form  of  a  square,  no  two  of  the  n  dements  being 
in  ihe  same  line  or  in  the  same  column,  and  each  such  product 
having  the  cot  Hident  »  unity. 

The  products  in  question  may  be  obtained  by  permuting  In 
every  possible  manner  the  eolumoi  (or  the  lines)  of  the  delennin- 
ul.  and  then  taking  for  the  factors  the  R  elements  in  Ibcdeiter 
diagonal.  And  we  Ihencc  derive  the  rule  (or  the  signs,  vii.  con- 
sidniig  the  primitive  irtingcmenl  ol  the  columns  as  positive, 
then  an  nitangciEcnt  obtained  tbctefroffl  by  a  single  interchange 
(inversion,  or  dcrangemcnl)  1 


it  is  derived  fr< 
d  number  of  inl 
arrangement 
only  by  an  « 


ilher 


is  posiLi' 


hangeS'  iThis  implies  the  theorem 
IT  else  only  by  an  even 


n  the  theomn  (in  fact  a  pailiculir 


he  sign  belonging 


Dthcc 


And  this  be 


he  sign  -f  the  product  oi  the  elements  in  its  deiterdiagor 
E  to  be  observed  that  the  rule  gives  as  many  po»live  as  n 
rrangements,  Ihe  numbcrof  each  being  —J  i.j.,.b. 
The  rule  of  signs  may  be  expressed  in  a  diEerent  form, 
attangement  the  n 


ongingtc 


we  tike,  at  often  as  a  lower  number  succeeds  a  higher  one.  the 
sign  — ,  and,  compoundmg  together  all  these  minus  signs,  obtain 
the  proper  sign,  -Hot  —  as  the  case  may  be. 

liius,  for  ibtM  columns,  it  appears  by  either  rule  that  it], 
>3i,  III  are  positive,  iij.  jii,  iji  are  negative,  and  the 
developed  eiprcuion  1^  the  foregoing  detertninant  of  the  third 


}.  It  further  appeals  that  a  detetmina 


of  Ihe  elements  of  each  line  thereof,  moreover,  liial  the  de- 
tcrmfnanl  retains  the  same  value,  only  Its  ^gn  being  ahercd. 
when  any  two  columns  arc  interchanged,  or  when  any  two 
lines  are  Interchanged;  more  generally,  when  tbe  columns  are 
permuted  in  any  manner,  or  when  the  lines  ate  permuted  in 
any  manner,  the  determinant  retains  its  original  value,  with 
the  sign  -I-  or  —  according  at  the  new  arrangement  (considered 
asderived  from  the  primitive  armngcmcnt)  is  positive  or  negative 
according  to  the  foregoing  rule  of  signs.  It  at  once  follows  that, 
if  two  columns  are  Identical,  or  if  two  lines  are  identical,  the 
value  of  Ihe  delermlnanl  Is  >  o.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  Ihe 
lines  arc  converted  into  columns,  and  Ihe  columns  into  lines,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  Ihe  deitn  diagonal  unaltered,  the  value 
of  Ihe  determinant  Is  unaltered ;  the  delerminODt  il  in  this  cast 

4.  By  what  precedes  it  appears  that  ihere  eilsit  a  function  of 
the  n'  elements,  linear  asrcgatds  the  terras  of  each  column  (or 
say  for  shortness,  linear  a's  to  each  column),  and  such  that  only 
the  sign  is  altered  when  any  two  columns  are  interchanged; 
these  properties  compleldy  determine  the  function,  except  as  to 
a  common  factor  which  may  multiply  al!  the  letmt.  If,  10  get 
tid  ol  this  arbittaiy  common  (actor,  ue  assume  that  Ibe  product 
of  the  elements  in  Ihe  dexter  diagonal  his  Ihe  cneffident  +  1.  we 


I  show  how 


asyslei 


of  line 


-o  (that  is 


:  properties  show  at  once  thai  if  any  columi 
the  elements  in  the  column  are  each-  o).  tl 
:  is  —  o;  and  further,  that  If  any  two  colun 
are  identical,  then  Ihe  deUrminant  b  -  o. 

S-  Revetting  to  Ihe  system  of  linear  equations  written  do 
at  the  beginning  of  Ibis  article,  consider  IhcdctetmiDant 
1u  +67  +«  -i.t.i  1; 
|o-x+6-i-(.(-.-d-.»-.('l 
it  appears  Ibat  Ibis  is 

vii.  tbe  second  and  third  terms  each  vanishing,  it  is 

But  if  tbe  linear  equations  hold  good,  then  the  first  column  of  I 
■  Tbe  espimion,  a  linear  fuimion.  is  ben  used  in  lit  narrow 


o,  uid  Iberdore  Ihe  dettniiiunt 


DETERMINANT 

ip  inio  (  wm  of  (j*  •>)  >7dct«nu'niBU,achoi  vUchit 
-^/|»...f  I. 


B  ihowi  thai,  Ihc  eqiuEiou  bciDj  saUsGed,  >c  bive 


which.  ciHuidering  1  ai  lUnding  herein  (oc  its  value  ox+^ji-l-Ti, 
b  a  consequence  ot  tbe  otiginal  cquaiioiu  aaly:  ne  have  thin  an 
tiprcssion  (or  «x-\-fiy+yi,  an  arbitraiy  linear  (gnclion  ol  Iho 
UDknown  quaniiiies  i,  y.  i;  and  by  campirlng  the  cocRicienu  of 


iT^eclively. 

A.  UtdliUkalUm  ej  i»  Dtitrmaumli  o/  Oil  tami  Onfar,— Tte 
Ibtorem  t> obtained  vary  taiily  Imrn  tbe  liM  pieced rng  de&nlllon 
4  DKSt  limpif  eipTeucd  lhu5^ 
•.0,(«.»'.«.(T.r'.,1 


KiVJil  :      :     ::  I  \i<ik::-\  \:^:i-X] 

where  (be  npreuion  on  Ibe  li^l  side  stands  for  a  delerminanl. 
the  lenni  of  the  first  line  being  (a.  fr,  ()!«,»',  o").  that  is,  aa+ta' -I- 
<»■,  U,».c>«.S',j5'l,  ll>»lis,«fl+6fi'+i*'.  (ii,»,t)(T,y.TO. 
th«ti»«Y+»y+iT'';»''d  timititly  the  terms  in  Ibe  lecund  and 
-e  Ibe  life  [unctions  with  (a',  i',  c")  and  (a*,  6',  c'l 


Then  is  an  kppannlly  itbtlrary  tianspoiltion  of  Hi 
coiunnsi  the  rcaill  would  hold  good  if  on  the  left-band  siae  « 
had  •rilt»n{a.  A  7),  ("'.  C,  7").  (a'.  8'.  ■y'). "  "'■ill  1>  the  uir 
Ihing,  if  on  Ihe  rigbt-hand  side  we  had  (ranposed  the  Mean 
delerminanti  and  either  of  these  chanECS  would,  it  might  t 
thoogbl,  increase  Ihe  elegance  of  the  form,  but,  for  a  ceaKn  which 
need  not  be  apbincd,'  the  form  actually  adc^tcd  is  Ibe  prc- 
lenbleone. 

'ni  indicilc  the  netbod  of  piool, 
on  Ibe  left-hand  side,  4110  linear  lii 

the  muliiplicailon  el  (wo  nulnccs. 


re  tbe  term  tffy  &  not  a  I 
BcienlUsadetetminanlwilhlv 
se  il  u  of  s  form  ucb  u 


■'.ft 


h  conlaini  u  a  factoc  tbe 
aoi-uciriminnni  usi  wniien  Qowni  ine  >um  of  alt  other  faclon 
*bB'>'  11  the  ii07-delcnninant  of  the  formula;  and  the  final 
multihcnis,lhal  tbedeteiminanion  the  left-hand  sideitequal 
lo  the  ptoducl  on  the  right-band  side  of  the  formula. 

J.  Dtiompotilaw  tf  a  DeltrminenI  into  lamplemiMUry  Ddtr- 
MinaR/t.— Consider,  (or  simplicity,  a  determinant  of  tbe  eftb 
order,  5"  1+ J,  and  let  Ihe  lop  two  lines  be 


(hen,  if  we  consider  how  these  elements  enter  into  the  detn- 
minanl,  it  is  at  once  Ken  Ihat  Ibcy  enter  only  Ihiough  the 
detcrminanta  of  the  second  order  I  °y_  j- 1 ,  &e,.  which  can  be 
formed  by  selecting  any  l«o  columns  at  pleasure.  Moreover, 
representing  the  remaining  three  bnea  by 


il  il  f  u tther  seen  (hat  the  factor  which  Diulli[dies  the  determln: 
formed  witb  any  two  columns  of  the  fiist  set  is  tbe  delermini 
of  the  thitd  Older  formed  with  the  complmentary  three  colur 
of  Ihe  second  sell  and  It  thus  appears  thst  the  delerminanl 
Ibe  Gftb  older  is  a  sum  of  all  the  products  of  ihc  form 


^^\i^m 


le  such  Ihat  the  ^gn  of  Ibc  term 
V"  obtained  fiom  the  diagonal  efemenis  ef  the  com- 
leminanl*  may  be  the  actual  sign  of  this  lenn  bi  tbe 
nt  of  (he  fifth  oideti  foi  (be  praduct  writua  demi 
I  obviously  -I-. 

:  (hal  for  a  determinant  of  Ihe  nth  order,  taking  ibe 
[(ion  lobe  1  +  (a—  1),  we  fall  back  upon  Ihe  equations 
he  comlnentemenl,  in  older  10  show  Ihe  genesis  irf  a 


S.  Any  delenninant  I  g'|  ^'  I  forniti  out  of  Ibe  dementi  ti 
Ihe  original  determinant,  by  selecting  the  lines  and  cotumns  at 
pleasure,  b  teinied  a  inl>i«  of  the  original  dcierniiainii  and 
wben  Ihe  nuinbet  of  lints  and  columns,  or  order  of  tbe  deter- 
minant, Isx— I,  then  suchdelermbianl  iicilted  i/riliirnur;  the 
number  of  the  first  minora  is  -  n',  (he  first  minors,  infact,  coire- 
sponding  lo  Ihe  several  clemenis  of  the  determinant-  that  is. 
Ihccoefftcicnl  therein  of  any  (em.  ■rh3(evcr  is  the  corte^onding 
first  minor.  TbB  fint  minors,  each  divided  by  Ibe  determinant 
Itself,  form  a  system  of  elements  iiacru  to  ibe  dements  of  (he 

A  determinant  is  symmetrical  wben  every  two  dententi 
symmetrica Ity  situated  in  regard  10  the  deleter  diagonal  are  equal 
to  each  otber^  if  ih^  are  equal  and  <^iposite  (that  Is,  if  tbe  sum 
of  the  two  dements  be  —  0),  Ihls  relation  not  c«cnding  to  the 
diagonal  elements  themselves,  which  remain  arbitrary,  (hen  tbe 
determinant  il  strv;  but  il  Ibe  relation  docs  citend  to  tbe 
diagonal  terms  (that  Is,  if  these  are  each  »  o),  Iben  (he  deto^ 
mioant  is  ikeiB  rymnrlricat;  thus  the  determinants 


ate  respectively  symmetiica],  skew . 


"ft^WO^ 


n*  theo(7  IdBf ■*  ti  VBy  titcndn  ilgfbraSc  dev«la(inalti, 
*Dd  )4i|iUcatiua  in  algcbniol  geomctiy  md  atbn  pim  of 
"ir  [unb«  devdoiBiinits  of  ths  thsdfy  of  deto-- 
tA.CA.) 


■DW  it^bud  by  the  title  "  dcKniiu 


DETERMnJiSM— DETROIT 

by  pnrsly  v»bd  dsputitlan 


_ri  Fncdrich  dawi.    The 

.  .. to  be  found  in  lh(  wrllingi  i 

WilMn   LfibnlB  (1^9]).   who   incidenlHlly  aisnve 
. .:, 1. 1 — :— .h^-i:^:_m  q(  amvEIem  of  . 

«<£MnfiiEJ{l75o).B3ve1hcrblewhu:h«aub]ishal' 


w  of  diipUcn 


1773  jM'Ph  if"  [',  L**^"*''  ' 


<^Ihcinby( 

typal  tor™  has  bten 
^byot  by  Eticane  Bck 

Bendc"  l^llacc^H 

Aliheugh  he  obuintd  raulu  nm  identiM  wiili  dHirminanu, 

Cam  puWithcd  hit  Diliuiiiliimrl  Brillimcliair,  whicS,  alltioujh 
vritRK  in  an  dUcor  fom.  nn  ■  im  imprda  to  invqtigBliaiv  do 
UiandkiiidRdiiilqcca.  To  CaiM  it  due  the  atiblithiDeni  of  the 
iispenint  tbtonn,  that  the  product  of  two  dclennliianu  bolh  of 
tbe  •e«nd  and  third  otdcn  is  a  dilerminaat.  The  tormulBlion  of 
Iheecncrallheory  b  due  to  August  in  LouitCauchy.vrhotewnrlr  nat 
1b«  lorenmoer  of  the  brilLiant  dT4Cf>veriei  made  in  the  foliawinD 
daeulH  by  Hotni-Wnuki  and  J.  Bioet  ia  Fnocc  Cari  Ciialav 
rxBbi  in  Ctruny,  and  Jam  Joteph  Sylveiier  and  Aithor  Ciylty 
■0  Eafland.  Jacobi'i  raearches  were  publiihed  la  CnlU'i  Journal 
US16-IS41).  In  theie  rapcn  the  lubject  was  retait  and  enriched 
by  new  and  important  tneocenw.  Through  which  the  name  of  Jacobi 
"      il  with  thd  branch  of  acfcnce.    The  fai^ 

determinants    vere    irudied    by    Cayley: 

,  ....  lU  tw  JacoLii,  V.  A.   LiHietqne^  Sylvmcr 

and  O.  Hev,  aod  cnin>4ymmetri<:  determimntt  by  W.  R.  F.  Scoll 
and  C,  ZehfuH.  Contiaiuntt  have  Liccn  ditcuttM  by  Sylvetler; 
altenunu  by  Caiichy,  lacobi,  N,  Tnidi.  H.  Naielbach  and 
G.  Carbieri:  circulsntt  by  E.  Catalan.  W.  S^ttitwoMle  and  J,  W.  U 
"'  '  '  ,1^  ^  P-  (^hriilctfel  and  C  Fmbeniut. 


crenninints"bj^™b",  V.  Na'h^'i^°5,  Comhli"nnd 
(See  T.  Mlilr.  Tkur)  1/  DtHrmiHOmU,  1906). 

-"t  (Lat  itttnminiin.  la  pmciibe  or  lirail).  in 
ethics,  the  name  givea  to  the  theory  thai  all  moral  cbofc*.  to 
tsUed,  Is  the  dEttnnlned  oineceMary  mulcof  psycholagicat  and 
MbcT  condition!.     Ititoppoatd  to  the  variom  doctrine*  of  Fjte- 

■  f  na  the  ethl^  ilandpoint  nore  oi  ieta  altin  to  neccufti 


.    Then 


jf  dcten 
cauBtJiy  nnnecrcd  nc 


mty  be  held 

eiMmaUy  *ith  the  nmi  ot  me  igrni'i  ciivm>nnKni,  out  auo 
latenuUy  with  hit  motlvei  and  inpuln.  In  other  words,  if 
we  auJd  know  eiicily  all  thexe  condttioM,  we  (houid  be  able 
Id  fsrecaM  widi  [nathenwlical  certainty  the  cminc  which  the 
■gent  would  pvnue.  In  (hl<  theory  the  atent  cannot  be  heM 
napondble  for  hl>  nclion  In  any  lenie.  Il  it  the  ennmt 
antilbait  et  Indctermhltin  or  IndifTRentlm,  the  doctrine  chat  ■ 
aui  h  ab»oli]Tfly  free  10  chooie  between  altpmaliv*  cmirm  (the 
tOtnm  arbilriwH  imdlSanUiai).  Since,  however.  Ihe  evidence 
of  ordinary  comeioaioest  almoHl  alwa^  goet  to  prove  that  the 
i&divldDal,  opeciaily  in  telation  lo  future  acta,  reganti  himaelf 
as  being  free  iritbin  cerlaln  limitationi  lo  make  hit  own  cboica 
of  iltemitlvet,  many  deterministt  go  w  [>r  u  lo  idmii  that 
then  may  be  in  any  action  whkh  It  nellher  tell  ex  nor  determined 
by  eiterul  cautet  SDbly  an  eleitienl  of  freedom,  Tbit  view  ii 
corroborated  by  the  t^enoTnenon  of  retnorie.  In  which  the  agent 
trelt  that  he  mghl  to,  and  couM,  have  thoMn  a  dilTerenl  coune 
ef  *eitan.  Th«e  two  kinds  of  dMemtlnisn]  are  lomelime^ 
diallngulihtd  at  "  hard  "  and  "  toll "  dMerminism.  the  con- 
tmtny  becwHn  deteiminhm  and  tibertarianiim  hinget  largely 
on  the  significance  of  Ibe  word  "  motive  ":  indeed  In  no  other 
IB  mudi  diWculty  been  cained 


u,  and  in  what  leue,  a 


ind  ttnbigDity  of  eliires 
ion  which  is  determineil 


<ack),in1aw. 
aI  possestioti 


itufu 

aa  10  deny  all  motivea  aa  inBuenong  moral  action.  Surh  a 
contention,  however,  dearly  defeats  iu  own  object  by  reducing 

between  Klemal  and  internal  cotopuliion,  e.g.  motives,  characler 
and  the  like.  In  so  far  as  man  oio  be  shown  to  be  Ifae  product 
of,  and  a  link  in,  a  long  chain  of  causal  development,  so  far  doa 
it  become  impossible  10  legnid  him  as  seU-determlnod  Even  iti 
his  molivei  and  his  impulHs.  in  his  menial  altitude  towards 
outward  surroundings,  bi  hii  appelita  and  aversions,  inherited 
tendency  and  envirotunent  have  been  found  to  play  a  very  large 
pan^  Indeed  many  thinkers  bold  thai  tbe  wbde  of  a  man'i 
devdopmeni.  menial  as  well  at  phyiksl,  it  determined  by 

la  the  Bible  the  phHosophkal-rdigloin  prablem  J>  Dowhere 
diacuHed,  but  Christian  ethics  at  set  forth  in  the  New  TotameBl 
assutnei  Ihnughoat  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  It  has  been 
argued  by  theologiana  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  fore-kDowlcdge, 
coupled  with  that  of  the  divine  origin  of  all  things,  neceaatily 
implies  that  all  human  action  was  fore-ordained  from  the 
beginning  of  Ibe  world.     Such  an  inference  is,  however,  clearly 

atonement,  ai  atso  with  that  of  eternal  reward  and  punishment, 
which  postulates  a  real  measure  of  human  respontibility. 

Will.,  PiEDESimaTiON  (for  the  theological  ptoblcms).  EthhS. 

mnilDB  (O,  Fr.  iOnna.  from  drlmir.  to  hold  1 
an  action  whereby  oni^  who  hat  an  absolute  or  a  spi 
in  goods  teeka  to  recoverfrom  another  who  is  in  act  1 

action  of  detinue,  the  judgment  is  that  he  recover  the  chattel  or. 
If  it  cannot  be  bad.  Its  value,  which  11  assessed  by  the  judge  and 
jury,  and  also  certain  damages  for  detaining  the  same.  An  order 
for  the  rcttltulioD  of  tJK  specific  goods  may  be  enforced  by 
*  special  vrit  of  eiecDtion,  called  ■  writ  of  delivery.  (See 
CoNnacTi  Tiovti.) 

DBTVOtDi  *  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  principality 
of  Lippe-Detmold,  beautifully  liiuaicd  on  the  ttsx  tlope  of  the 
Teuloburget  WaM,  9;  m.  S.  of  Mindcn.  on  the  Herforit-Alten- 
bektn  line  of  the  Pnissfan  stale  raflways.     Pop.  (1Q05)  ti,\<n. 

In  Ibe  Renaissance  style,  it  an  Imputing  building,  lying  with  itt 
pretty  gardens  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  whilst  at 
Ifae  entrance  to  the  large  park  on  the  south  it  the  New  Palnn 
( 1708-1718),  entorgrd  in  i8so,Bsed  as  the  dower-house.  Deimold 
potwiKs  a  nalura!  history  museum  Iheaire,  high  school,  Kbtary, 
the  house  mn4iichlhe  poet  Ferdinand  FreUigra1h{iSto~  1876)  was 
bom,  and  that  In  which  the  dramatist  Chrisliain  Dietrich  Crabbe 
(t8oi-igj(i),altoanalive,died.  The  lending ibdustries  are  linen- 
weaving,  tanning,  brewing,  horse-dealing  and  the  tjuarrying  of 
marble  and  gypsum-  About  3  m.  to  the  south-west  of  the  town 
it  the  Grolenbmg.  irilh  Emit  von  Bandel's  cokntal  slelue  of 
Hermann  or  Armialut,  the  leader  of  the  Cheniid.     DelmoM 

Sbjioii*  and  the  troops  of  Chartemagne. 

SITRDIT,  tbe  largew  city  of  MTdiinin,  U.S.A  ,  and  tfae 
county-seal  of  Wayne  county,  on  the  Detroit  river  opposite 
Windsor.  Canada,  about  4  m.  W.  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  St 
Clair  and  18  m.  above  Uke  Erie.  Pop.  (iSSo)  116,340;  (1890) 
>osJl7fi,  (i«eo)  iSi,;o4,  of  whom  96,^03  were  foreign-bom  and 
411T  wn«  negiwt-,  (igio  ocBmJ  4ISj,T66.  Of  the  forclgn- 
bom  in  1900,  31,017  were  Cerroant  and  10,70]  were  German 
Pole),  SS.403  were  English  CanadlMuand  J541  French  Canadians, 
6347  were  Englliii  and  6411  were  Irish.  Detroit  it  served  by 
the  Michigan  Central,  (he  Lake  Shore  G  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Wabash,  the  Grand  Trunk,  tbe  Pjre  Marquette,  the  Detroit  k 
Toledo  Shore  Line,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  InJnton  and  tbe 
CanadiaR  Padfir  nUwayt.    Two  belt  lion,  one  3  m.  to  ]  m.,  and 
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JouiU.  Allhoutli  tbe  ishiHUnti  titca  inctcued  to  loo  or 
BOK,  ditwiiilactian  with  Ibc  pilcmil  tule  ol  Ihc  (oundn 
IncraiMil  until  171a.  wbeo  be  wu  nude  gDvErnoi  of  Louiiiinm. 
The  yai  bdoic,  the  (oLdim  hul  btta  wLLhdnwn;  by  Oie 
•ecoiid  ycMT  aEtcr  ihtie  was  scrioui  trouble  with  tbe  luliuu,  ind 
lor  icvcml  yfAxi  fi^o^ing  the  populitioD  wsa  gratJy  reducal 
4iidtbep«i  ihreatcoed  wiib  eUinciioD.  Buliai;ii,iiilict]  the 
Miubiippi  cDuntrj  wu  opened.  Ibc  populMioa  ouce  moft  io- 
cicued,  End  igaia  in  174S.  when  tbe  KKkmeal  of  the  Ohio 
Villey  began,  the  govcnior-eeiicnd  of  Cuuda  oSeted  ipecUI 
iDduccmenli  to  Frencbmeo  lo  leille  tt  Deltat,  with  ibe  mull 
that  Ibc  populsIloD  wu  •DOD  raoie  than  looo  aad  tbe  cuUJ- 

the  place  wai  takeo  by  the  Briliib  undei  Colond  Ridxrl  Rogsi 
and  an  Enghab  element  was  Introduced  into  tlic  population  which 
up  10  tbit  time  bad  been  ilmoit  eicluiivelr  Fwnch.  Ttueeyiata 
later,  during  tbe  conspiiacy  of  Pontiac,  tbe  Fan  £nt  nanowlj 
eKiped  captuie  aud  iben  luEeied  Iiom  a  ilege  laiting  Irom  the 
«th  at  May  untU  Ibe  iitb  ol  October.  Under  Engliib  rule  it 
.  contlnuedirom  this  timeonasatnilitaryiKJat  withitspf^ndalion 
usually  reduced  to  las  than  500.  In  I}78  ■  new  [orl  wu  built 
■nd  uiDtd  Foct  Lemssit,  and  during  tbe  Wu  o[  iDdependeace 
the  Drilid  •mt  foith  Iroia  here  KvenI  Indian  eipeditloDi  to 
ravage  the  Irontien.  With  tlie  ratification  o[  the  uoty  which 
GOtidudcd  that  WAT  the  title  to  tbe  poet  passed  to  tbe  United 
Elates  in  1 783,  but  the  post  itscli  was  not  surrendered  until  tbe 
nth  oi  Januaiy  1796,  tn  nccotdaace  with  Jay's  Treaty  of  17M' 
It  wai  tben  nvntd  Foit  Shdbyi  but  in  iSm  it  was  incoipotttcl 
as  a  tnwn  and  receivcdits  preaent  name.  In  1805  alJ  eacept  one 
or  two  building  were  destroyed  by  fire.  General  William  Hull 
(i7S3-i3'5),  a  veteran  o(  the  War  of  American  Independence, 
governor  of  Uichigan  territofy  in  1805-1813,  u  commander  ol 
the  nonb-wc&tem  army  in  iSii  occupied  the  dty.  Falling  to 
)>ear  immediately  o[  Ibe  dedaiatlon  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  he  was  cut  ofl  from  fais  supplies  shipped 
by  Lalie  Erie.  Uc  made  from  Dettslt  on  the  iitb  ol  July  an 
awLwardandf  utile  advance  into  Canada,  which,  if  more  vigorous, 
migfat  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Msldm  and  tbe  estab- 
lisbmeot  of  American  troops  in  Canada,  and  then  retired  to 
his  loitiBcaiions.  On  the  i6tb  of  August  iSii,  without  any 
resistAnre  and  without  consulting  bis  o&cera,  be  aurrendfred  the 
dty  to  General  Brock,  for  leaaons  oi  humanity,  and  afterwards 
attempted  to  justify  himself  by  criticism  of  the  War  Department 
in  general  and  in  paniculaf  of  Geoaal  Henry  Dearborn's 

victory  on  the  I41h  ol  September  on  Lake  Erie,  Detroiton  the 
j^lb  of  September  was  again  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
Stales,  Its  growth  was  imther  slow  untH  iSjo,  but  SJiKe  then 
ita  progress  has  been  unimpeded.  Detnit  wai  tbe  capttal  of 
Uidiigon  from  180  j  to  1847. 


DBTTtNOn.  a  viDage  at  Genuny  in  tbe  kiogdoDi  of  Bavvia, 

on  the  Hain,  and  on  tbe  Frankfort-on-Main-Ascbafienburg  red- 
way,  10  m.  N.W.  of  AschaSenburg.  It  is  memoralile  as  the  sane 
of  a  dedtivc  battle  on  the  171b  of  June  1743,  when  the  En^ish, 
Hanoverians  ud  AiBtiiinl  (the  "  Pngmatic  Uay"),  41,000 
men  under  the  rommand  el  George  II.  si  Enljand,  routed  the 
numerically  superior  French  forces  under  tbe  due  de  NoaiUes. 
Il  was  in  iKDory  sf  thit  vlctoiy  that  Hudci  cnnpiaed  ha 
DiUimtn  TtDam. 

•  HuTIwis  tried  atAlboir/triSubycourtmaftlal.  General  I>e«rbom 
pnsidliii,  was  Iduh]  tuilty  of  mion.  nwinlice,  ntgkcl  of  duty  and 
wioCBcciUlie  conduct,  aad  wu  ,— —J  "  L--t^..  _* , — . 


be  shot:  the  pmide 
lialbtRayohitisn. 


DBnCALKm,  in  Greek  legend,  lOD  et  PiomcthRB,  Hag  of 

■hihia  in  Tbcssaly,  husband  of  Fynb*,  and  father  of  Hellen,  [be 
nytbicalancestoroflheHeUenlcrace.    WbeDZeufbadRtolvcd 


idby«| 


>bMt 


or  aik,  in  which,  after  diilUng  nine  dayi  and  ni^li,  he 
on  Mount  Pamaaaus  (according  to  Dlbos,  Othiya,  Aetna  or 
Aih«)  with  his  wife.  Having  offoed  sacrifice  and  inquired  bow 
to  renew  the  human  race,  they  wen  ordered  to  cast  bdund  tboi 

the"  bones  of  the  great  cutber,"  that  ta,  tbe  atsnttinnu  tbeliiO> 
aide.   Thestooes  thrown  by  Deucalion  became  ma.tbawtlirQwa 

See  Apailodonii  L  7.  1:  Ovid.  JVtfm.  1.  143-4TSI  ApoOsnia 

Rhodiua  lii.  108^9.;  H.  UMBer,  Dtt  Smi/lwuair'  (i*9}J. 

DBVCB  (a  corruption  of  the  Fr,  dmx,  two),  >  tern  apfiEed  to 
the  "two  "  of  anysuic  of  cards,  oroC  dice.  It  1>  alMaCetmmtd 
'1  when  both  sides  have  each  scored  three  points  in  a  ^«e, 


inthr 


The  eatSest  inataacca  in 
EDgUsh  ol  the  use  of  tbe  aUmg  expression  "  the  deuce,"  in 
eiclaraatlont  and  the  Ultc,  date  from  the  middle  «f  tbe  iTtfa 
coitury.  The  meaning  was  similar  to  that  of  "  plague  "  or 
''  mischief  "  in  such  phrases  as  "  plague  on  you,"  "  miadnef  take 
you  "  and  the  tike.  The  use  of  Ibe  word  as  an  eupheDira  lor 
"  tbe  devil  "  is  later.  According  to  the  ATne  £w|luA  tHoiamotj 
tbe  most  probable  derivation  is  (rom  a  Low  CerroaD  dot  Aiiu,  i.*. 
the  "  deuce  "  in  dice,  the  lowat  and  therefore  the  most  unlficky 
throw.  Tbepenoni6cation,«ilb  a  consequent  changeofgends, 
to  itr  ioia,  came  later.  Tbe  word  has  abo  been  identified  with 
the  name  of  t,  giant  or  goblin  in  Teutonic  mythology. 

DEDI,  JOlO  DB  <iSjo-iB9«>.  the  greateit  Portoguese  poet 
ol  hit  generation,  was  bora  at  San  Birtholoraeu  de  McMrmio 
theprovinceof AlgarveonttaeBtbofMarchiSjo.  Matlieulatinf 
in  the  faculty  oi  Law  at  the  univcraity  of  Coimhra,  he  did  not 
procVed  to  bis  degree  but  settled  in  the  city,  di 
wholly  to  the  compotitioa  ol  w 
professors  and  imdergraduate*  i 
volume  of  his  art,  aa  in  tbe  conduct  of  lite,  heproctwdai 
sdf-conttoL  He  printed  nothing  previous  to  iBjj,  and  tbe  fint 
of  tiis  poems  to  appear  in  a  aeparate  form  was  La  Lola,  in  ia6aL 
In  1S61  be  left  Coimbr*  lot  Beii,  where  be  waa  appointed  ediiec 
of  O  Btj'iHU,  the  chief  newspaper  in  (he  piuvince  ol  Alemtejo, 
and  four  years  later  he  edited  the  Foika  do  Sni^  Aa  the  pungent 
satirical  verses  entitled  EUiffiu  prove,  he  was  Dot  an  ardent 
politician,  and;  though  be  was  retunked  aa  Liberal  depiMy  (or 
the  conslituency  ol  Silvia  in  ii&),  be  acted  independently  tf 
all  political  patiia  and  promptly  lesigned  bb  mandate.  The 
renunciation  implied  in  the  act,  which  cut  him  00  from  all 
advancement,  is  in  accord  with  neariy  all  that  is  known  of  hia 
lolly  character.  In  the  year  ol  his  ckctioa  aa  deputy,  his  iticod 
Jorf  Antonio  Gaicia  Blanco  coUecledlrora  local  journals  the  serica 
of  poems,  floru  da  tampa,  which  b  suppleminled  by  the  Ritmt 
itfivti(.ilt^).  This  is  Joto  de  Den's  nasteipicce.  Pira  i4 
Uar^aiada  (iS6g}  is  an  impcovisation  ol  DO  great  merit.  Tbe 
lour  theatrical  pieces — Awmai t  natu  franrnt,  StrafrnvOaiii. 
Bniaia  dc  Cuantad*,  and  A  Vitta  itiaaelatii—tn  prose 
translition*  from  titry,  deverly  done,  but  not  worth  the  doing. 
Htradt  e  Lydia  (1S71),  a  translation  fiom  Rooaard,  is  a  good 
example  of  artifice  inDianipulaiing  that  daagerooily  modatoBom 
measure,thePorlugueaa  couplet.  As  an  indication  ol  a  atnuig; 
qiiiitual  teacUon  three  prose  fragments  (iSjj)— ifaiu,  Uttil 
ilaiia.  A  Virim  Miiria  and  A  Unlir  da  Lmla  de  Efktaitt— 
translated  from  Darboy'aFnHW«d<irI  fiiWi,  are  iuU  of  signific- 
ance. The  fnUoi  Mitai  (1876)  is  a  collection  of  verse  in  ilw 
manner  of  Flau  da  camta,  brilliatltly  effective  and  eiquiaitriy 
refined.  Within  the  neii  few  yean  the  writer  turned  faisatlen- 
tion  to  educationai  pmblemi,  and  in  his  CmlUha  miHarmt  USf^i 
fint  npressed  tbe  concluuoos  to  which  bis  study  of  Potalesd 
and  Frlibel  hod  led  him.     This  patriotic,  pedigogical  ^oalolale 

mission  absorbed  Joto  de  Deus  tsmpletely, 

lor  numerous  con  troversial  tetters,  (or  a  translatioa  of 

Uenri  Bonau's  tieatiK.  Oi  dtfitt  d*f  n/diii 
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ftnmU,  tot  >  pri»»dic  dktiwmy  »ad  for  ■my  «ther  pwbUcatimn 
et  00  titcm7  nine.  A  copy  of  venei  in  ADtanio  VEcin'i 
Cr^uMi  dk  Uaria  (1S77),  the  Xau  «  Vittm  (1B7S)  ud  Uv 
fmtabin  4*  Saiomta  are  tvidinu  of  ■  csm|ilac  ictaira  to 
oitbodOTT  dadDI  the  poct'i  tut  yun.  By  a  Umcntabk  «mr 
of  jiHfm*"!  Aome  wortbJcts  ponH^iipliJc  vma  entitled 
CryftiMV  havo  bceo  inicrtcd  io  the  complcCot  edition  of  joio 
AeDtu^VOcm~CamfediFUra{la\iOB,ili)i).  He  died  at 
Liiboiicmtlieiithof  JsDuuy  i8«6,  HUanwdcdspuUicIuDenl 
And  vu  buried  in  tbe  NatiooaJ  FantheoD,  the  JtroDymitc  church 
at  Belem,  where  repoae  the  leiuiiu  of  Canweoa,  Heiculaco  and 
CaiRtt-  Ifii  icatteird  minor  pnsoe  wilting  aod  cormpoodence 
haTc  been  pcatkunwiuly  publiabed  by  Dr  Tbeophilo  Bnga 
(Liiboo,  1898). 

Noct  to  Camoem  and  pcihapa  Garrett  t  BO  Portugneie  poet  baa 
been  (DDK  widely  lead,  mon  pniloiuidly  admiied  than  Jolo  da 
Deul;  yet  no  poet  in  any  counUy  haa  been  mon  iDdiflertal  to 
puUic  opinion  and  more  detibentely  carekaa  ol  penooal  iaiM. 
He  B  rut  laponiible  lor  any  lingla  edition  of  bii  poemi,  wUch 
■en  put  [ogelbei  by  pioiu  hut  iU-inlonncd  enthuiiuu,  *bo 
iKiibcdiohim  vcnstbathe  had  Datwiitlai;bekcptnocopJei 
si  hi>  composiLioni,  leldom  trouhled  to  write  them  himsdf,  and 
wu  content  lor  the  moat  part  lo  dictate  them  to  olben.  Ue  bat 
no  prat  intel]c£tual  force,  bo  phiioaophic  doctrine,  is  iimited  io 
theme  aa  in  ouUool,  ii  cunouiJy  uncertain  in  hia  touchi  often 
MLarriog  a  fine  poem  with  a  ilovcnJy  rhyme  or  with  a  miipiaced 
accBTiI^  and,  on  the  only  occaaion  when  be  waa  induced  to  revise 
a  Kt  of  prooli,  his  alterations  were  iKariy  all  for  tbe  worse.  And 
yet,  Ibou^  be  never  appci^led  to  the  patriotic  spirit,  though 
be  wrote  nothing  at  all  comparable  in  force  or  majesty  to  the 
Eotrained  splendour  of  Of  Lmiadat,  tbe  popular  instinct  which 
tinkt  bis  name  with  that  of  bis  great  predecessor  is  cminenlly 
just-  For  Camoeot  was  his  model;  not  tbe  CamDcnt  ol  the  epic, 
but  the  Camoeni  of  tbe  lyrio  and  the  sonnels,  where  lite  piauon 
o(  tendemesi  iait  it*  supreme  utterance.  Brica  bii  ooied  five 
sUfct  ol  dcvek^imeiu  in  Jato  de  Deui't  iitiitic  life — tbe  iraita- 
tin,  the  idyllic,  the  lyric,  the  pusimistic  iikd  tbe  devout  phase*. 
Under  each  of  these  divisions  is  indudcd  much  that  i)  of  eatieme 
inteieat.  especially  to  coalcmponuia  who  have  puaed  throng 
tbe  same  ucccssioa  of  eoiDiioo^  cipeiieoce,  and  it  is  hi^y 
pnbible  that  CalHrrai  anil  Gufar,  piece*  u  witty  a*  anytbin( 
in  Socage  but  free  frDm  Borage'*  come  itoplety,  vill  always 
in  tereu  literary  itudentL  But  it  is  at  the  angerof  tove  that  Ja4o 
de  Deus  will  delight  posterity  sa  he  delighted  his  owa  geaeratioD. 
Tbe  elegis<  music  of  Saclut  and  of  ifdnisa,  tbe  micjuicboly  of 
ildew  and  of  Rtmeinla,  the  tenderness  and  sincerity  of  itt 
4titciin*j,  of  Lapima  aUste,  of  Dtual^.  and  a  score  mote  sonj^ 
are  distinguished  by  the  large,  vital  simplicity  which  withstands 
time.  It  is  precisely  la  tlte  quality  of  unstudied  amplidty  that 
Joio  de  Deus  Is  incomparably  strong.  The  lenptations  to  a  dis- 
play ol  virtuosity  are  tkuDt  irroistible  lor  a  Portuguese  poet; 
be  has  the  tradition  of  vlrtuodly  in  hit  blood,  he  ha*  before  him 
the  eiainple  of  all  .coDtempoiuie*,  and  be  ha*  at  hand  an  In- 
■tnuneni  ol  wonderful  sonority  and  camp***.  Yet  not  onte  1* 
Joto  de  Deus  cismorout  01  rhetorical,  not  once  does  he  Indulie 
ID  idle  ornament.  Hi*  prevailing  note  isthatoleuiulsilc  sweet- 
seas  aod  ol  reverent  purity;  yet  with  all  hi*  careisbie  sollnut  he 
is  oevei  tentlmoiUl,  and,  though  he  ha*  not  the  strength  foi  a 
Iml  fighi,  emotion  has  seldom  been  set  to  mon  delicate  music 
Bad  be  included  amang  his  other  gift*  the  gift  ol  selectioB, 
ksd  be  continued  tbe  poetic  discipline  of  his  youth  insleed  of 
ilHifitrng  his  poven  to  a  task  which,  well  sa  be  peiformed 
b,  Q^Cht  have  been  dorie  no  leas  well  by  a  much  leiaei 
tbece  ii  icarccly  any  heigbt  to  which  be  might  not  have  ti 

Si*  also  Marine  FocoMnt,  U  Mnmrnnl  fMUfw  entnnforste 
(■  PortMfl  O-yao,  ie«3l.  (J.  F.-K.) 

SIUIEHOIOIIT,  the  name  of  one  of  tbe  book*  of  tbe  OU 
Testament.  This  book  wa*  l^ng  tha  storm-centre  ol  Fenuicuchal 
critidKn,  otthodoi  scholam  baldly  assertiiig  thit  any 
qoestloaed  itt  Mosaic  authorship  reduced  It  lo  the  level 
pious  fraud.    But  Biblical  facts  have  at  Itil  triumphed  over 
liadition,  and  tbe  non-Mosaic  authorshqi  of  " 


oC  critlcliM.    tt  b  Min  lutfWtivt,  bowetet,  to 
phate*  ihfDo^  which  tchotuly  «p(idoa 
.    ition  tnd  date  of  his  book  bat  p***ed. 
the  i;th  centaiy  the  dtuactuistlci  wbiefa  ao  dearly  mark 
oH  DenteroDemy  bma  the  otfaer  toar  book*  of  the  Fentateuch 
frankly  reesfDlied,  but  the  moM  advanced  critia  ol  that 
rere  inclined  to  prpoottnce  it  tbe  earlicit  and  matt  authentic 
le  five.    In  the  beflnidng  ot  tbe  igtb  century  de  Wette 
startled  the  rdigiooa  world  by  decUring  that  Deutenmoniy,  to 
far  fnm  b«ng  Mosaic,  ■**  not  known  till  tbe  time  of  Jotiab. 
This  theory  he  foundnl  on  i  Klagi  nli.;  and  ever  alDce,  tbii 
ikqiler  haa  been  one  of  the  recogniied  foci  of  Biblical  criticiun. 
The  only  other  tingle  ch^ta  of  the  Bible  which  is  responsIUe 
having  brought  about  a  somewhat  similar  rercJuUon  In 
ical  opinion  is  Eiek.  lUv.    Fran  this  chapter,  tome  seventy 
after  de  Wetle's  discovery,  Wdlhauien  with  equal  acumen 
to  Esddel,  the  prfett.  and 
c  In  hi*  day;  lor  bad 
oi  hi*  ottion  Eiekiel 
tbe  very  poahjon 
which  that  Law-book  described  as  a  spedal  horuur  conferred 
Levites  by  Yahweb  himself.    Hence  Leviticus,  to  far 
donglng  to  an  earlier  stratum  of  the  Fenlateudi  Ibu 
jnoray,  as  do  Wette  thought,  must  belong  to  a  much 
ratum.andbeat  least  exilic,  if  not  poat-erilic. 
Litle  "  Deuteronomy  "  is  due  to  a  mistranslation  by  ibe 
SeptuacintolthecUuseincbap.  ivii.  rS,  rendered  "  and  be  shall 
[ila  out  lor  himself  this  Dcuterooomy."    Tbe  Hebrew  really 
cans  "  and  he  [tbe  kiog)  thiU  write  out  for  himtell  a  copy  of 
it  Ian."  wben  there  i*  ool  the  *ll^test  nigECttlon  that  the 
itbor  intended  to  detciibe  "  thi*  taw  "  deUvered  on  tbe  plaint 
ol  Hotb  a*  t  tccDod  cade  In  conlndittlnctioo  to  Ibe  fini  coda 
ivco  on  Sinai  thMy-cifiil  yean  earlier.   Moreover  the  phnta 
thi*  law  "  it  to  amUgoout  at  lo  nlie  a  moch  grcnler  diffi- 
culty than  that  caused  by  the  Greek  mEttranaltlion  of  Ihe  Hebrew 
jcd [or  "  copy."    Howmnchdoea"  Ihialew  "incliide?    Ilwa* 
Kg  uippcied  lo  mean  the  whole  of  oni  present  DeuteroDomy; 
indeed,  it  it  on  thai  uppoiition  that  the  traditional  view  of  the 
MotlcautlioDkip it  based.    ButtheamtenalaneandMermlne 
the  tpiestion;  and  that  la  often  so  ambigvous  that  a  son  infers 
Ke  Is  impoisiblE.    We  may  safely  assert,  however,  that  nowhere 
sd  "  this  lav  "  mean  the  wbcde  book.    In  fact,  it  Invaiiably 
cans  VEiy  much  lea,  and  tometimet,  a*  in  xxvii.  3,  S,  to  Utilt 
■at  it  could  all  be  engraved  In  Urge  letter*  on  a  fe*  fktltred 
one*  tct  up  beside  an  altar. 

Deoteronomy  it  not  tbe  work  of  any  tingle  wiileT  but  Ibt 
result  of  a  lorig  procea  of  defelopnttnt.  The  fact  Ibat  It  It 
legiiJativE  as  weli  as  boitataty  ii  enough  W  pfove  thI*,  br  BBtt 
oi  the  laws  it  cootain*  ai«  found  elsewbeet  In  Ibe  FCBtatench, 
developed,  sometime*  in  more  developed  forma, 
rondusive  proof  of  prolonged  histmial  develop- 
Lg  to  the  all.pervading  law  oi  nndntion,  the  1^ 
con^i  form  must  have  prnxdod  tbe  mon  compkl.  Still,  Iha 
book  does  bear  the  slsmp  ol  one  mastcr-Dlnd.  Ita  style  is  as 
easily  recognired  u  that  of  Deutefi>.lsaiah,  balng  as  remarkahia 
for  its  copious  diction  aa  for  ita  d^tba  of  mnal  and  rdigioot 

Tbe  original  DeuteranMny,  D,  nad  to  King  Joaith,  ttnnot 
ban  been  to  large  aa  our  present  book,  foe  not  only  conld  It  b« 
lead  at  a  tiDRle  sitting,  bnl  it  could  be  eaaly  read  twice  ia  o>M 
day.  On  Ibe  day  it  wa*  iound,  Shtphan  iat  read  it  hbn*d(,  and 
then  went  10  tbe  king  ud  rod  it  alotid  to  blm.  Bui  perht^M  the 
most  coodativB  pcoof  of  it*  bmity  Is  that  it  was  rod  publicly 
to  tbe  **i*nibled  peophi  iniiiediaiely  before  they,  u  well  st  tbeir 
king,  pledged  themtdve*  to  obey  it;  and  not  a.  word  it  taid  u 
to  the  tatk  of  reading  it  *lood,  id  at  to  be  heard  by  such  ■  great 
multitude,  being  long  or  difficult. 

Tbe  legislative  part  of  D  conusts  of  fifteen  chaptoi  (liL-nvL), 
which,  howevo-,  contain  many  later  insertions.  ButtbeimpRBdon 
made  upon  Josiah  by  what  be  heard  wsa  far  loo  deep  U  have 
been  produced  by  the  legislative  part  alone.  The  king  msat  have 
1  listened  to  the  cucMt  H  wdl  ■*  lb*  UcNiBgt  in  cbtp.  laviii.,  and 
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no  doubt  ilio  to  Ibt  cilioiUIioiis  In  clnpi.  V.-xL  Hmce  «>  nujr 
mnditdc  tbil  Ihc  ori(inil  book  consiiud  <i<  »  centnl  nin  of 
nligioiu.  civil  imd  locial  lam,  preceded  by  ■  batubsy  intn>- 
duclion  uid  follontd  by  an  efftclivc  penHidan.  Tbe  boak  md 
lo  Jotiih  muM  ihcnfofe  bive  conpiited  m«t  of  wbic  ii  found 
in  DcuL  v,-iivi..  uvii.  g,  lo  and  uviii.  fiui  unuihing  Ukt 
Ivo  tenuiriet  elapsed  belots  the  book  reached  iu  praeni  form, 
foi  in  tbe  doting  chapur,  as  wdl  u  daewherc,  i.f .  C.  41-4}  (wbcn 
Ibt  ioiniot  it  noi  w  ddtly  done  ai  usual)  and  aiiii.  4^51.  then 
aie  undDubted  Incet  of  tbc  Frieilly  Code,  P,  ubich  it  feaeially 
adinotsdgcd  to  be  po>t-«Oic. 

Tbe  following  is  an  anatyiii  ol  ihe  main  divisions  a(  tbe  book 
as  ve  DDH  have  iL  There  are  tvo  bnodacliODS,  tbe  first  i.-iv. 
44,  more  hisloiical  tban  hortatoiy;  Ibe  secsod  v.-ii.,  niore 
hortatory  than  hiitoricaL  Tbeie  may  at  first  have  been  preEiin] 
to  separate  editions  of  the  legislalivt  ponioD,  but  v«c  evintu- 
ally  combined.  Tben,  bdoreD  ma  miited  lo  P,  five  appendicia 
of  very  various  dates  and  embiadng  poetry  as  well  as  prose,  vere 
added  so  as  to  give  a  fuller  accaunt  of  tbe  tut  days  of  Mosei  and 
tbos  lead  up  to  tbe  namtive  of  his  death  with  ahidi  the  book 
dote*,  (i)  Cbip,  uvii.,  wbere  the  dden  of  Iirad  are  introduced 
for  the  first  time  as  acting  along  nitb  Motes  (nvii.  i)  and  tben 
Ibe  prleati,  [be  Levites  [sivii.  g).  Some  of  tbe  cune*  rdir  to 
laws  given  not  in  D  but  in  Lev,  in.,  to  that  the  date  o[  this 
chapter  must  be  later  than  Leviticui  or  at  any  rate  than  Ihe 
lam  codified  in  Ibe  Law  of  Holiness  (Lev.  iviL-nivl.).  (1)  Tbe 
tecaod  appendii,  chaps.  iiii.-iiii.  iq,  nrail.  45-47,  gins  us 
the  farewell  address  of  Uoses  and  is  certainly  later  than  D. 
Motes  is  represented  as  speaking  not  with  any  bope  of  preventing 
Isiad's  apostasy  but  because  be  knows  tbat  the  people  will 
tvenlually  prove  apotuie  (ml.  ig),  ■  point  ol  view  very 
diflerent  from  D'a.  (j)  Tbe  Song  of  Uotea,  diap.  iiiiL  That 
this  didactit  poem  must  taave  bwn  written  late  in  the  nation's 
Uslory,  aad  sot  al  Its  very  beginning,  is  evident  from  v.  7: 
"  Remenber  tbe  dayi  of  old,  Coailder  (be  yean  of  many  genera- 
tiont."  Sndi  wonti  caonoE  be  Interpreted  to  as  to  fit  the  lips  of 
Moset.  It  mutt  have  been  compoaed  in  a  time  of  natural  tloom 
and  deproiioo,  after  Yabweb't  anger  had  been  provoked  by 
"  a  very  froward  generation,"  oertainly  not  before  the  Auyrian 
Empire  had  loomed  up  against  tbe  political  horison,  agsretsive 
and  menacing.  Some  criiici  bring  the  date  down  even  to  the 
lime  of  lercmlab  aod  Eiekid.  (4)  Tbe  Blessing  of  Motes, 
dap.  x»nlii.  Tbe  first  tine  prove*  that  this  poem  is  not  by  D, 
who  wtaks  invariably  of  Horeb,  never  of  Sinai.  Tbe  situation 
depicted  it  in  slrikingcon  tras  t  with  that  of  tbe  Song.  Everytlling 
is  brl^t  because  of  promises  fulfilled,  and  tlie  future  bids  [air 
to  be  bri^tei  still,  Bruslon  maintaias  with  reason  that  the 
BIcBsing,  stdctly  so  oiled,  consists  only  of  w.  6-15,  and  has 
been  Inserted  bi  a  Psabn  cdebialJng  the  goodaess  o(  Jebovah  10 
bis  people  on  tbdr  entrance  Into  Canaan  (w- 1^5,  s6-ap)-  Hie 
spedal  prmnincnce  given  to  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manssseb)  in 
w.  ij-r7  has  led  many  critics  to  aaign  this  poem  10  Ibe  time 
of  the  greatest  warrior-king  of  Northern  Israd,  Jeroboam  IT. 
(j)  Tbe  account  of  Uoies'  death,  chap.  mdv.    This  appcndii. 


inifcst 


It  put  in 


It  form  DhtU  after'  Ihe 


From  tbe  many  coincidaices  between  D  and  the  Book  of  tbe 
Coveaanl  (Ei.  u.-uitLJ  it  is  dear  thai  D  was  acquainted  srilh  B, 
liie  peopbetic  nanalivc  of  the  Northon  kingdom;  but  it  la  not 
quite  dear  wheilicT  D  knew  E  at  an  Independent  work,  or  sfter 
its  conbiiiatlaB  with  J,  the  aomewhal  earlier  pi^helic  narrative 
ot  Ibe  Southern  kingdom,  the  combined  form  of  wUcfa  is  now 
iodicatcd  by  (be  lynbol  JE.  Kittd  ccnilnly  puts  it  tooilrongly 
«bCB  be  Bssota  that  D  quotaa  alwaya  from  E  and  never  from  J, 
fee  some  nf  ib<  pusaget  aUuded  to  la  D  may  just  ts  readily  be 
ascribed  to  J  as  10  E,  d.  Deut.  L  7  aad  Gen.  xv.  iS;  Dent.  1. 14 
and  Ex.  nd*.  1-4.  Conseqsently  D  must  have  boen  written 
ccruisly  after  E  and  pomibly  after  E  wa*  cnmbined  with  J. 

In  Amoa.  Hoaea  and  IsaSah  there  are  no  iraeet  of  D's  ideas, 


dim 


Isaiah  and  tbat  of  Jeremlahi  I 

immediilety  before  it  was  found  and  ihat,  fn  fact,  it  wts  put  Into 
the  temple' for  tbe  purpose  of  being  "  found."  This  theory  gives 
tome  plausitaliiy  to  the  charge  that  the  book  It  a  piotu  fraud. 
But  the  nairaiive  in  a  Kings  iidi,  warranis  no  tuch  inference. 
The  more  natural  eiplanation  is  that  it  was  written  not  ui  Ihe 
early  yean  of  Josiah's  reign,  and  wiih  the  cogniiance  0!  Ihe 
temple  priats  then  in  office,  but  some  time  during  the  long  rdgn 
of  Maoatieh,  probsbly  when  bis  policy  was  most  retctlonaiy 
and  when  he  favoured  Ibe  woiship  of  the  "  host  of  beaven  "  and 
set  np  allari  to  strange  gods  in  Jerusalem  iisdf.  This  eiplalns 
why  the  author  did  ool  publish  his  work  immediately,  but  placed 
it  where  he  hoped  It  would  be  safely  preserved  till  opportunity 
ihould  ariie  far  its  pubbcation.    One  need  not  luppote  thai  he 


nally  Ian 


Lrableth 


iniiy  would  prove, 


as  discovered,  hb  work  would  be  pramulgaied 
aa  law  by  the  king  and  willing  accepted  by  the  people.  The 
author  lielievtd  tbat  evetythiog  he  wrole  was  in  full  accordance 
with  the  mind  of  Moses,  and  would  contribute  10  the  nailonal 
weal  of  Yabweb't  covenant  people,  and  ibetelore  he  did  not 
scruple  to  repraenl  Motes  as  the  speaker.  It  it  not  to  be 
expected  tbat  modem  scholars  should  be  able  to  fia  the  enct 
year  01  even  decade  in  which  such  a  book  was  irtiiten.  It  is 
enough  to  deiermine  with  something  Uke  probability  Ihe  cenlury 
DC  half.century  which  best  fits  its  historical  dilti  and  these 
appear  to  polnl  to  Ihe  reign  of  Manasseh. 

Between  D  and  P  there  are  no  verbal  parallel);  but  in  the 
historical  ritumbJE  It  followed  closely,  whidc  dsuss  and  even 
verses  being  copied  practically  verbatim.  As  Dr  Driver  pomit 
out  in  his  caieful  andysii,  there  are  only  Ihree  (acts  in  D  which 
are  not  also  found  In  JE,  viz.  the  number  of  Ihe  spies,  the  number 
of  souls  tbat  went  down  into  Egypt  with  Jacob,  and  ihe  ark 
being  nude  of  acacia  wood.  But  even  iheie  may  have  been  in 
J  or  E  originally,  and  lelt  out  when  JE  wit  combined  with  P. 
Steuenugel  divides  the  legal  at  well  as  the  hortatory  parts  of  D 
between  two  authors,  one  of  whom  uses  the  Ind  person  [Jural 
when  addressing  Israel,  and  the  other  tbe  md  perton  singular; 
but  at  a  similar  allemailon  is  tonstantly  found  in  writings 
univfitslly  acknowledged  to  be  by  Ihe  tame  aulhor,  this  due 
teems  snytbing  but  trustworthy,  depending  as  it  does  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  single  Hebrew  letter,  and  resulting,  as  It 
frequently  does,  in  Ibe  division  of  verses  whicb  otherwise  teem 
10  be  from  the  same  pen  (d.  a.  i).  The  inlerence  ss  to  diversity 
of  tutboiship  b  mnch  more  condusive  when  diSerence  of  stand- 
point can  be  proved,  d,  v.  j,  xl,  i  H.  with  vlil.  s.  The  fini  two 
paitages  represent  Mosci  as  addressing  ihe  genentlon  tbat  was 
'ive  at  iioreb.  whereas  tbe  last  represents  him  as  speakidg  to 


:WhOH> 


er  Jordan  a  full  ge 


and  il  may  well  be  thai  the  on 
hortatory  parts,  have  preferred,  the  ind  plural  and  the  other 
tbe  ind  singular;  without  the  further  Inference  being  justified 
tbat  every  law  in  whicfa  the  snd  smgular  Is  used  mutt  be  itsigoed 
to  Ibe  falter,  and  every  law  In  wfaich  the  snd  plural  occurs  mutt 

The  law  of  the  Sngle  Sanctuary,  one  of  D'l  outitUMUng 
characteristics,  is,  for  him,  an  imuvatlon,  but  an  innovation 
towards  which  events  had  long  been  lending,  t  Kingi  Kiiii.  9 
shows  that  even  Ihe  teal  of  Josiab  cndd  not  carry  out  Ihe 
Insttuctions  laid  down  In  D  xviii.  6J.  Joii^'i  aeceptaate  tt 
D  made  It  the  finl  canonlcd  book  of  scripture.  Thus  the  rdigfon 
of  Judah  became  henceforward  a  refigion  which  enabled  ill 
adherents  to  team  from  a  book  exactly  what  wai  requited  ot 
them.  D  reqiib«  the  dmnictioa  not  oiily  of  the  high  placet  and 
the  idoh.  but  of  the  Athent  (wooden  posts)  and  the  Maad>ai 
(stone  pIGars)  often  let  up  betidt  the  allar  of  Jehovah  (ivl,  »r). 
These  reforms  made  loo  heavy  demuids  upon  Ihe  people,  as  was 
proved  by  the  reaetion  which  tel  in  11  Jotiah's  death.  Indeed 
ilry  people  would  look  on  Ihe  destraction  of  tbe  hiiji 
ith  Iheir  Athene  and  Maxaeba*  at  tacrilege  and  would 
Jsaitk^  imh  in  bsitb  i*  a  diriM  puBbbmcBt  for  bk 
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dlVi 


I,  D  ngtnlEd  lelifion  u  a(  the  utmMt  moment  to  ttth 

bdMdnal  luubU;  ud  It  U  eouinlj  sot  t^  BCddtDt  that  Iba 
ctacluatlaii  ol  thu  indjvtdiul'i  duty  loirirdi  God  immedUIdy 
Mli>««  the  ncfilutic  iDtimUiMi  to  luad  of  Yahnh'i  niu'ty. 
■  Hnt,  O  bnel,  Yihinli  ii  our  Qod.  Yihireh  li  oon:  ud  tkcM 
^ItkiveYalinlilliy  God  withillUiIiKbaitud  with  aU  thy 
-engtli '■  (vi.        • 


V  u  D  could  not  «cip«  (he 
rf  the  a^  ud  ilDD^en  in  wUcb  bs  lived;  uid 
dopile  tM  IpbH  of  km  wkkh  bnuba  B  iDongly  Ihrou^nt 
Hk  book,  especuDy  (or  tlie  poor,  the  wUoir  and  the  fuherini, 
tbe  tliMBga  aod  tbe  bomeleu  Levite  (criv.  io-»),  ud  the 
humuuty  tbowD  tomid^both  beut*  ud  bMf  (xxU.  i,  4.  6 1., 
nr.  4},  thcfe  are  cUiBnti  in  D  ahlch  go  fu  to  eipttin  Ibe 
buenie  csdBiiveDeei  ud  the  rdigjaa  InuiLenme  duincleriitle 
aUodaam.  9iould  a  mu't  »n  01  Iriend  deu  lobimuhuowa 
nol  «k  to  tempt  him  itoin  ibe  [utb  of  hit  litben,  D'l  jalHiaa 
0(4e(  U  t^t  mu  Ii  "  Thoa  ihili  unlf  lull  biai;  thine  faud 
Atll  be  finl  upon  him  to  put  him  to  daib."  From  thii  dngle 
iaMuKc  s(  Me  bo(  only  how  (u  mujdnd  bu  tnveilal  *toDf  Ibe 
pathol  reBgioiu  tolention  dDcc  Dcotencomy  wu  written,  Inil 
■Im  how  wty  iu  the  criUdim  implied  In  Chiftt't  method  of 
dnini  with  wbM  "  wm  uid  Is  Ihrm  of  oM  time  "  ro«y  be 
Intiomtdy  ctiried.  U.  A.  P.*) 

iffvncH.  ■■■Ainm  owak  venahem  uairisis), 

Gtnnui  sritnlAl  idMlaT,  vu  bora  on  the  iSthol  October  iSiq, 
MNeaKinPiiiuunSIIe>i*,al]e<ri>bntn«ion.  On  nsching 
Ht  iiiUCBtli  year  he  be(u  hii  ftudlci  at  tbe  univcisty  oi  Berlin, 
payiof  ipedd  attention  to  tbedoc  ud  the  lUmud.  He  alio 
maiteted  iba  Entfiib  lufuate  and  itudied  Engliih  Utentare. 
In  iBss  Deutuh  wai  appdnted  itsliunt  b  tbe  Ubiary  ol  the 
Britiah  UoecnnL  He  wnked  ioteudy  on  liie  lUmod  and 
oBtHbntcd  >o  IcM  than  190  papen  to  Ciomteri'i  Sncyclapadta, 
B  addition  lo  eaayi  in  Kilto'i  and  Smith's  BiUIcal  Dictionarla, 
and  artidei  [n  pcriodiols.  In  October  iSAj  hii  article  an  "  1^ 
Tabaud."  pi^ihed  in  the  ^avftrly  Baitit.  made  blm  known. 
It  waa  tniolated  Into  French,  Gcnnan,  Riuiian,  Swedidi,  Dutch 
aadDaoiah.  He  died  at  Aleiaodiia  on  the  iithoIUay  1873. 
Kb  LiUfry,  Ktmtlnt,  rOiltd  by  Udy  Stnvihri.  wen  piiblbhed 

Talnod,"  "'  I>l»m,"  "  Semiiic  CBlIure,"  "  Etyct,  Aitcient  and 
Modern."  -  Semitic  Linguam,"' "  Tbe  T»fgu™7'^"  The  Simariun 
^uieocb,"  and  "  Arabic  Poniy." 

DtUnCHKItOn,  a  town  ol  Gnmany,  kingdom  at  Pniuia, 
between  tbe  two  laka  of  Ar(ns  and  Ridau,  i;  m.  N.W.  ol 
Scbneideinelil,  a  railway  junclion  te  m.  north  a[  Pomii,  Pop. 
(■90s)  I'^i-  Itii  Ibeieat  of  the  public  office*  For  the  dlitrict, 
imif""  an  EvugeUcal  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 

ooUcfe,  and  hai  manulacturm  of  maduneiyi  waalteni.  tilei. 
tfandy  and  beer. 

OIDTZ  (anc  DitiHo],  formeriy  an  independent  town  of 
CamaDy,  in  the  Ptutsiaa  Rhioe  Province,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  i^poaite  lo  Cologne,  with  which  ii  hai  been  incotpot- 
aied  aioce  \itA.  It  contains  the  church  ol  St  Heribert,  buNt  in 
the  i7tfa  century,  cavalry  banacLi.  artillery  miguinet,  andgai, 
porcelain,  machioe  and  carriage  faclories.  It  hai  a  baodume 
railway  lUtiOB  on  the  banjii  of  the  Rhine,  negalialing  the  local 
tialEc  with  Qbcrfttd  and  KSnipwinttr.  Tbe  lociificatloni  ol 
thetownlonnpattof  the  delenceiof  Cologne.  ToiheeaMiatbe 
■aaolacturlng  lubuib  of  Xalk. 


Ttie  old  castto  )n  Dnit*  vai  is 
monailery  by  Heiibttt,  archbiaiwp  ol  C  k>gne.  Perminloa  to 
fonily  the  town  wu  in  1130  granted  to  the  dtiicu  t^  the  arch- 
hiabopolCokipie,  between  whomud  tbe  connu  of  Berg  it  waa 
la  1140  divided.  It  *s>  hnrat  in  1376,  r44s  ud  IsSjj  and 
in  1678,  aftei  tb(  peace  ol  Nljmegen,  tbe  (ortiecatiou  were 
diimaniled:  rAuQl  in  iBiS,  they  were  agaia  nied  in  iSSB. 

DB0I4IVBBI,  u  inlud  depaetmenl  o(  weatera  PraiKc, 
lonBedlai79omiUrofthathnedi)tifcuofFoltoB,'niouanBii. 
GUine  and  NIoitait,  added  U  a  maO  poitioa  of  Salutonge  and 
aailllimalleTportiooof  Annk.  Area,  ajjTtq.  m.  Pop.<i9o6) 
3jg,466.  It  1)  bounded  N.  by  Mdne^t-Loin,  E.  by  Vlenne, 
9.£.  by  Chaienle,  S.  by  Charoita-InlMeiire  and  W.  by  Vcadte. 
Tie  depaitmenl  takes  it>  naoN  from  two  river*— tbe  Sine  of 
Nioct  whidi  tnvenee  the  HMtbeni  portion,  and  Ibe  Sivre  of 
Nuiei  (an  affluent  of  the  Ldre)  whieb  draina  Ibe  nonh-weit. 
TlieiT  are  theee  re^oni  ithe  CltJoe,  occupying  tbe  north  and 
centre  of  tbe  department,  the  Ftaine  in  tbe  louth  and  the  Mania, 
— -diatingulahed  by  ibdr  geological  Chancter  and  Iheb  genctal 
pbyiical  appenanca.  1^  Ckiine,  formod  of  prinitiva  rocka 
{gnnite  and  acfaial*),  ii  Iba  contiBuatloo  of  the  "  Boeage  "  ol 
Vendte  and  HainKt-Loite.  Ita  Mtface  li  ittegulat  and  covered 
with  bedgei  and  clumpi  of  wood  or  forota.  Tbt  lyilematic 
appCcation  of  lime  baa  mudtlmproied  the  nil,  wUch  li  naturally 
poor.  The  Plaine,  reetAig  00  oolite  Umeatone,  ia  treticaa  bnt 
fertile.  The  Marala,  a  kiw-]ybl(  diatilct  b  the  ettiODe  uuib- 
■eil.  comifta  of  albvial  d^  which  abo  are  otremcty  pm- 
dudire  when  properiy  dralBed.  The  hlghtst  polnta.  aeveni  of 
which  exceed  700  fL,  are  found  in  aHne  of  biHinUchbigint  In  the 
coiire  of  the  depaitnen  C,  to  the  KUth  cf  Fartbma)',  and  atRtcbta 
north-weal  ioio  the  neighbouring  depaitnenl  of  Vendte.  It 
diridca  the  region  drained  by  the  Sivre  Nantaiat  ud  the  Tbouel 
(both  affluenta  ol  the  Lobe)  in  the  north  from  tbe  bastna  ol  tbe 
Stvro  Niortaiac  ud  the  Oiaiente  In  the  uutb.  Tbe  climate  ia 
mild,  the  annual  temperature  at  Nlorl  being  J4*  Fahr.,  and  the 
rainfall  nearly  15  in,     Ibt  wiaten  are  colder  in  tbe  Cltlnt,  tba 

Tbree-quarten  oi  tbe  eniln  area  of  Deut-Sivrci,  which  h 

primtiily  an  agFicollaral  depattment,  conilali  of  arable  land. 

Wbtat  ud  oau  are  the  nuiia  cereali.     PoUtota  and  mangold- 

nrieliaic  the  chief  root-cTopt.    Nlortiia  centre  for  the  growing 

of  vegetablea  (oaioni,  asparagui,  aiticbc^ef,  Ac)  ud  of  angetica. 

Cottiidcrabic  quantities  oF  beetroot  are  raiaed  to  mpply  iha 

diitiOeriei  of  Melle.     Colaa,  hemp,  rape  and  Bai  an  alto  cnlti- 

yardi   an  niimerau*  in  the     odgbboorbood   of 

he  north,  and  of  Nioct  ind  Melle  in  the  toutb.    Tba 

department  ii  well  keiown  fct  tbe  Pnrthenay  breed  of  tatile  and 

the  Poltou  breed  o(  betMs;  and  the  nuki  reared  in  the  •oulbcra 

arrondiuentenii  are  much  eaugfat  after  botb  in  Fiance  and  in 

Spain.     Tbe  lyttem  of  co-operative  dairying  ii  practlicd  in  lonH 

lecalillea.     The  apple-liea  of  thEOlline  and  tbe  walnU-treca  of 

I  Plalae  bring  a  good  ntum.    Coal  ii  mined,  ud  tbe  depan- 

nt  pndocta  bulkling-itone  and  linn.    A  leading  Induttry  I* 

muufactureol  totiles  (leigei,  drugget*,  Knen,  bandkcrchleb, 

ineb,  iwu-ikint  and  knitted  good*).     Tanning  and  leatbtf- 

Hlng  are  tanicdonat  Niort  ud  other  placet,  ud  glovetare 

dcaiNiort.     Wool  and  cotlnaipinniDg.  hat  andiboe  making, 

tilling,  brewing.  fionr-miUing  and  aO-ieGnini  an  alio  main 

induiiriti.     The  department  exporta  cattk  and  ibeep  lo  Patia 

and  Poiiien;  alu  ceieals,  oila,  winca,  vegetablei  and  In  bdoittial 
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of  navigable  waterway.  The  departmeai  ii  lencd  by  the  OwsL- 
Cut  railway.  It  containa  a  large  propoetian  of  Pratettanli, 
eepniallyintheKHith'faii.  The  four  arrondiaienenuanNloit. 
Br»ure,  Mtlle  and  FarthcDay:  the  cantoni  oombct  Ji,  and 
the  comoiunn  j}6.  Deui-S^vtet  is  part  of  the  region  of  the 
IX.  army  carpi,  and  ol  the  dioceie  ud  tbe  acadtmie  (educational 
circunacription)  oF  Poiliert,  where  tlio  b  ill  court  of  appeal. 

NiDTi  (the  capital),  Breuuire,  Melle,  Parihcnay,  St  Haiitni, 
Tbouan  and  Oiron  are  the  principal  place)  In  the  department. 
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an  Alnmidt,  wkew  tbm  b  >  dmrch  of  the  iitfa  ud  iJitb 
(snturictvUchMKclMtoitBed  tollwabbeyof  St  Piem,  aod  u 
(oocot  bridge  buUt  by  ibe  nwnlu;  CtUcs-sui-BeUe,  •rheie  Ibcrs 
is  u  old  dninli  lehuill  by  Louis  XI.,  and  a«iin  In  the  ijch 
ceatuiyi  ukI  St  Jouis-de-Uiraa,  vilb  t  fine  ROQUDoque 
dnitcb  ojdi  Cothic  mtontioD,  vhicb  bdoncnl  to  cue  of  tbs 
moat  indcDt  $i)btyt  of  GuL 

DEVA  (Suukrit  "havenly"),  in  Hindu  ud  Buddhlit 
myllioloiy,  ^iilU  of  the  iisht  ud  air,  ud  ndint  ddtits 
guienUy  bcaeficenl.  In  Pcsin  mytlulogy,  howevet,  ibe 
woid  1>  used  for  evil  ipiriu  or  demon*.  Acmriing  to  Zotouter 
tbe  devu  wnc  created  by  Alninian. 

DBVA  (mnt  CHalir),  ■  Ronun  le^onaiy  foitni*  tn  Biitaln 
oullieDee.  It«uoccuTucdb]'RDDaiitioi^sbautAJ).4Suid 
held  piobably  liUthe  I     '    ■-'     "  .      -.   .      ...-._.... 

■■■    '   --  ""  Vaioia  VKUUi  wiiawnitn  ■notou' 

lodalad  IM>fei>yenn,aboal  A«.  ..    . 
...  .  ,  »>into 

a  towB.  but  remaiBcd  miiit«iy  thniu|hoall  Bull  at  lu  north 
and  cait  valti  (fnm  Uotgu'i  Ueunt  to  PeppeifBte)  txni 
numcmu  inscriptiaDs  remain  to  indicate  its  dutnctec  and  area. 

See  F.  ).  HmvEtScld.  Cmabtki  r^  lb 
(Cbatei,  1900),  [DUodiKtioD. 

DEVACITTA.  tbe  HO  ol  Suklodaua,  vho  *ai  younger 
brother  to  the  father  o(  the  Buddha  lUalatattu,  iii.  76).  Both 
he  and  his  brother  Anands,  vho  verc  considctab^  yonngci 
than  llie  Saddha,  jointd  the  brotbcrbood  in  the  tventieth  yor 
of  the  Buddha's  miniitry.  Four  other  couku  oI  tlvin,  chiefi  of 
the  Slkiya  dan,  and  a  barber  named  Upili,  wen  adnuUed  lo  the 
order  at  theiame  time;  and  at  their  own  request  the  barber  wsa 
admitted  first,  »  that  a>  their  lonior  in  the  order  he  should 
takepncedcnceo[them(l'uui;idri3C>,iii.  iiS).  All  theothera 
coDtioued  Loyal  disdplcs  .butDcvadatta,  fifteen  yean  afterwards, 
having  gaioed  over  the  crown  prince  of  Msgsdha,A}iIaaatta,  to 
hii  aide,  made  s  fortnal  pnjposition,  at  the  meeting  of  the  order, 
that  the  Buddha  should  retire,  and  hand  over  the  lesdenhip  to 
him, Devadatia  (Viiiayo  Tuti,  iiL  Jj»;  JOaJus,  \.  141).  Tliis 
proposal  was  rejected,  and  Dcvidatta  b  laid  in  the  tRdition 
lo  have  luccesaf  uUy  initigalcd  the  prioce  la  the  eatcvtioii  of  his 
aged  father  and  to  hare  made  three  abortive  attempts  to  brln|[ 
about  the  death  of  the  Buddha  {Vmaya  Tali,  ill.  141-150; 
Jilata,  vl.  iji),  shortiy  afterwards,  relying  upon  tbe  fetting  of 
tbe  people  In  bvonr  of  asceticdim,  he  brought  forward  four 
propositions  for  ascetic  rules  to  be  Impoted  on  the  order.  These 
being  refused,  he  appealed  to  the  people,  started  an  order  of 
hii  own,  and  gained  over  500  of  tht  Buddha'i  commi 
Id  join  in  the  secession.  We  hear  nothing  further  about  the 
BDccesi  or  otherwise  of  tbe  new  order,  bat  It  may  poaiibty  be 
nferred  to  mider  the  name  of  the  Gottmatas,  in  the  AtipiUata 
(see  Diaittmi  tflkt  Buidiia  i.  111),  for  Devadatta's  family  nai 
Wat  Cotana.  But  his  community  was  cerlaioly  RiU  in  eiiatei 
In  Uk  4tfa  century  a.d,,  for  it  is  especially  mentioned  by  Fa  Hi< 
the  Chioese  pilgrini  (Legge'i  translation,  p.  Sa).  And  it  possibly 
lasted  till  the  7lh  century,  forHiUan'nang 
monastery  in  Bengal  the  monks  then  followed 
of  DevtdatU's  (T.  Walters.  On  Ytau  Ckaani,  ii.  igOT  There 
is  DO  meotion  in  the  lanon  as  to  how  or  when  Dcvidatta  d 
but  the  OMnmeaury  on  the  yiJloto,  written  *o  tbe  sth  century . 
has  preserved  *  tradition  that  be  was  twallowed  up  by  tbe  earth 
near  Sivatibi,  when  00  his  way  to  ask  pardon  ai  the  Buddha 
U^taln.  iv.  15S).  The  q»t  where  Ibis  occuned  was  ibon 
both  the  pilgrims  just  mentioned  (Fa  Hien,  Uc.  tit.  p.  60^ 
T.  Walters,  Oa  rmm  Cimmt,  i.  390).  It  is  a  striking  eis  .  . 
of  Ihe  wsy  in  uhich  such  legendi  grow,  that  It  [s  only  the  litest 
of  these  sulhorities,  HsOan  Tiaog.  wbo  tays  that,  though 
ostcnsibty  approaching  the  Bnddha  with  a  vlow  to  recondllation. 
Devadatia  had  concealed  poison  in  iiis  naU  with  Ihe  object  of 
unrdnring  the  Buddha. 

AoTHOiiriES.— VinoKi  Tnli,  transl 

H.  Old.nberg  (3  vob.,  Olford,  lMl-t( , 

V.  FansWII  (7  vob.,  London.  lS7)^i«97):  T.  Wallen.  Oa  ¥*a* 
Ciwf  (ed,  Rhys  Oaviik  and  BiiaiicU..a  vob.  LohIod,  1904-1905)1 


Tooanl,  3  vols..  Pari.,  iSb-lsS;).  (tTw.  R.  D.) 

DBVAPRATAO  (DEonAyAo),B  vfflage  in  Tebri  SUte  of  tha 
nilcd  Provinces,  India.     It  is  situated  at  the  ^lot  where  tba 

id  as  DOC  of  Ihe  fife  saottl  cooSuence*  in  Che  hill*  la  a  great 

place  of  pilgrimage  for  devout  Hiotbis.    Devspnytg  Masd*  at 

devation  ol  1165  fL  on  tbe  side  ol  a  hill  wfaUb  riMS  abore  It 

oft.    Ona  terrace  in  the  upper  put  of  the  village  Is  the  tenfile 

of  Ra^unath,  built  ol  huge  uncemented  stones,  pyrtmidical  b 

form  and  capped  by  a  whita  cupola. 

~~TWU,  CHAMLB  (tgao-iBoi).  American  lawyn  and  jurat, 

Knin  Chukatown,  Uassachusetts,  on  Iha  4th  of  April  tiaa 

He  graduated  at  Haivaid  Cottege  in  iBjS,  and  at  the  Harvard 

law  school  in  184a,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  FrsnUin 

ctnmty,  Masa.,  where  he  pnctised  from  ifi4r  to  1849.     ta 

'     year  i&a  he  was  a  Wlug  member  of  the  lUte  senate,  and 

a  1849  to  1853  waa  United  States  manhal  for  MiwarhuMtf  1, 

rhich  capacity  be  was  called  upon  in  1851  In  remaMl  the 

fugitive  slsve,  Thomas  Sims,  b>  slavery.  ThishefeltconstiaiDed 


ptid  in  vain  to  pwrtiasii  Simi't  frcMlom.  and  many  yeara 
ippoioted  him  to  a  position  in  the  department  ol  jwllct  at 
Washington.  DevonsfuactiaedlawatWorceilcrfrom  iSjjonlil 
iWi,ud  throughout  the  CivilWarierTCdIn  the  Federal  army, 
becoming  cMonel  of  vdunCeers  In  July  1S61  and  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteer*  in  April  iB6a.  At  the  battle  of  Ball's  UnB 
{1S61}  he  wss  severdy  wounded;  he  was  again  wounded  at 
Fair  Oaks  (iSe>)  ud  *l  CbancellonviUe  (iSfij).  where  he  con- 
manded  a  diviiloa.  He  later  diitingulihed  himself  at  Cold 
Harbor,  and  rvnuaaoded  a  division  in  Grant's  final  campaign  ia 
Virginia  (iSA4-<S5),  bis  troops  bdsg  tbe  first  to  occupy  Rlchmoiu) 
alter  it>  lilL  Breveted  nujor-general  in  1S65,  he  remained  lu 
(be  army  for  a  year  as  commander  of  the  miHtary  district  of 
Cbarlesioo.  South  CaroUna,  HewaasjudgeoftheUaistdnnetU 
superior  court  from  i3e;toiB73,sDd  was  an  assodate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  tbe  stale  irom  1873  lo>g77,and  again  from 
tSBi  toiBgi.  Fromr877toiSgihewaiBttaraey-gennaloftb* 
United  Suics  in  tbe  cabinet  of  PreiidcDt  Hayet.  He  died  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  7th  of  January  lipi. 

See  his  Ornlim  and  AUmia,  with  a  mmOi  by  J^n  Cadmaa 
Ri^KS  (Boston,  1891). 

DBVSHTQl,  a  town  In  tbe  provface  of  Overytd,  Hdland,  oa 
the  right  bank  of  tbe  Ysd,  at  tha  confluence  OC  the  Schipbeek, 
and  a  junction  station  10  n.  N.  of  Zutpben  by  nil.  It  b  also 
connected  by  steam  tramway  S.E.  with  Brokulo.  Pop.  {1900) 
i6,it3.  Dcventetlsa  neat  and  prusperout  town  tilusied  in  Iha 
midst  of  prettily  wooded  environs,  snd  containing  nnny  curioua 
old  buildings.  There  are  three  cburches  of  special  iotereil;  the 
Grooie  Keric  (St  Lcbuinus),  which  dates  from  1334,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  an  older  structure  of  which  the  nth-century  crypt 
remains;  the  Roman  Catholic  Brocdetkerk,  or  Brothers'  Chni^, 
containing  among  its  relics  three  andent  gospels  ssid  to  luve 
been  written  by  St  Lebuinui  (Lebwin),  the  English  apostle  of 
the  Frisians  snd  Weslphalians  (d.  c.  7;j);  and  Ihe  Bergkeik, 
dedicated  in  1106,  which  bas  two  late  Romanesque  towers.  The 
town  ball  (1693)  contains  a  remarkable  psinting  of  the  town 
coundl  byTertnirg.  In  the  fine  square  cilled  the  Brink  is  tite  old 
weigb-house,  nowa  school  (gymnasiuml,  buUt  in  i  S58,wiih  *  btje 
etlerna I  staircase  [1644).  The  gymnsjJuni  is  descended  fiOB]  the 
Latin  school  of  which  (he  celebrated  Alexander  Hc^us  waa 
master  in  the  third  quarter  ol  the  13th  century,  when  the  ymng 
Erasmus  was  sent  to  it.  and  at  which  Adrian  Flordioon,  after- 
wards Pope  Adrian  VI.,  is  sud  to  have  bem  a  pupil  about  the 
same  lime.  Another  lamoui  educations!  institution  was  tbe 
"  Athenaeum  "  or  high  school,  founded  in  1630.  at  which  Henri 
Renery  (d.  1639)  taugbt  i^Oosophy,  while  Johann  Friedrich 
Gronov  (Gronovius)  (1611-1671)  (aught  rhetoric  and  history  in 
the  middle  of  the  same  century.  The  "  Athrnaeum  "  disap- 
pered  in  18711.  In  modem  times  Dcvinter  possessed  ■  famous 
teacher  in  Dr  Burgersdyk  (d.  iqoo).  the  Dutch  mnslator  of 
Shakespeare.    Tbe  town  bbniy,  alia  called  ihe  Ubrary  oF  the 
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AtbcDKum.  includa  manjr  MSS.  ud  innwatiJa,  asd  k  ijt 
ccDliuy  copy  d(  Rtymud  lit  Fsi.  The  aichivu  of  the  tovin  i 
I>(  considerable  value,  fiesidcaa  coiuiderible  igiicuUuiiil  uu 
Dcvcntci  hu  impocUut  iron  foundries  and  carpel  laclories  (1 
royal  manufactory  oT  Smyrna  carpets  being  especially  faiDOU! 


ud  silks  ai 


oFHcial 


In  Che  i4lh  cenlury  Dcventer  was  Ihe  centre  of  ifae  lamoiu 
letigious  and  educational  mavement  associated  with  the  name 
of  Ccrhaid  Cioot  (g.T.),  who  noa  a  native  o(  the  lowu  (ice 
BioTBEis  or  CouuoN  Lite). 

DB  VEBE,  AUBREY  THOMAS  {i8it~iv»).  Ic'sh  poet  and 
critic,  was  bora  At  Cunaj(h  Chase,  Co,  Limerick,  on  llie  loth  o( 
Jinuaty  1S14,  being  the  third  son  ol  Sic  Aubcey  dc  Vcic  Hunt 
il  7SS-1846).  In  iSji  bis  lather  dropped  the  final  name  by  royal 
UccDce.  S^  Aubrey  his  himself  a  poet.  Wordsworth  oiled  hia 
uooets  the  "  most  perfect  of  the  age."  These  and  hi$  drama, 
if  dry  rnJsr,  were  pubUsbed  by  hia  son  io  i3;  5  and  iS&t.  Aubrey 
•k  Vne  wu  educaicd  at  Triniiy  College,  Dublin,  and  in  hia 
twenty-eighih  yeaj  puhiyied  Tke  Waldimu!,  which  he  followed 
op  in  Ihe  n«it  year  by  Thi  Staich  aficr  Fmcrpiat.  Thenee- 
lorvoid  be  was  tcotinuaUy  engaged,  till  hi<i  death  on  the  >ath  of 
January  1901,  in  the  produclioD  ol  poetry  and  criticism.  Hii 
best-known  workj  are:  in  verse,  TfaSiUaj  (iSfti);  Tlu  lufunt 
Btidal  {iS^y,  Irish  Oda  {.ifitt});  Litadi  e}  SI  PiUrick  (1871}; 
and  LitenJi  ej  Ike  Savm  Satiitt  {1875);  and  In  ptojc,  Euayj 
AUjtyatt  Pinlry  (1GS7):  and  Essays chiifiy  LOoaryaml  Elkkai 
(1889).  He  also  wrote  a  picturesque  volume  of  travcl-akelchea, 
and  two  drnmaa  in  verse,  Alcandrr  Ike  Great  (1^74)1  and  St 
TJurmai  tf  Caalahiiry  (1S76);  both  of  which,  thoiish  they 
(oniajn  fine  passages,  auSet  from  di9uienesa  and  a  kick  ^ 
~ic  qiiriL    The  characteristics  of  Aubrey  deVerc'i 


"highK 


enthusi 


His 


ns  of  lailh  ted  him  to  the  Roman  Church;  a. 

St  fila's  Chains  (iSSa),  he  made  rich  additions  to  devoi 
verse.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Wordsworth,  whose  calm  raedil 
■crenity  he  often  echoed  with  great  fcKcily;  and  his  affeetit 
Greek  poetry,  truly  felt  and  understood,  gave  dignity  and  weight, 
10  his  DW])  virions  of  mylhelogical  idylls.  But  perluqn  he  will 
be  chiefly  remembered  lor  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  study 
ol  Celtic  legend  and  literature.  In  this  direction  he  has  had  many 

pioneeni  but  after  Matliiew  Arnold's  fine  lecture  on  "Celtic 
Literature,"  nothing  perhaps  did  more  to  help  the  Celtic  revival 
ibao  Aubrey  de  Verc's  tender  insight  Into  the  Irish  character, 
and  hi&atirring  reproductions  of  the  early  Irish  epic  poetry. 

A  vohinc  <A  Scitaiiins  fmm  hit  poent  was  edited  in  1894  (New 
York  and  London)  by  G.  E.  Woodbcrrv- 

DKV1C8,  \  icbeiiK,  plan,  llmple  mechanical  contrivance;  also 
a  patten  or  design,  particularly  an  heraldic  design  or  emblem^ 
often  combined  with  a  motto  or  legend.  "  Device"  and  ita 
doublet  "  devise  "  come  from  the  two  Old  French  forms  init 
and  delist  Ot  the  Laiia  diiiis,  things  divided,  from  Jiridire,  to 
aepatate,  used  in  the  lense  of  to  arrange,  set  out.  apportion. 
"  DcvJK,"  as  a  substantive,  is  now  only  used  at  a  legal  term 
[or  a  iliipaaiiion  of  property  by  will,  by  a  modem  conventiori 
rcttrictxd  to  a  disposition  of  real  properly,  the  terra  "  bequest  " 
being  uied  of  penonalty  (see  W11.1.),  This  UK  is  directly  due 
to  tbe  Uedieval  Latin  meaning  of  iitidae  -  Icilamenla  iispot 


rerbaJlon 


lekgalae 


bat  abo  in  the 

DBVIL  (Or.  tiWof,  "alandeier,"  from  &(i^dMi<i>',>  to 
llaadei),  Ibe  generic  name  for  a  spirit  of  evil,  especially  the 
supTemespiritofevil,  theloeof  Godandman,  The  word  is  used 
for  Vlioor  evil  spirits  in  much  the  same  scrue  at "  demon."  FrDDt 
tbevuiMischaiacteriilicsassociated  with  this  idea,  the  term  has 
CHW  U>  bf  applied  by  analogy  in  many  diSercDt  Kuo-     From 


the  idea  ot  evil  a>  degraded,  canleaptible  aod  doomed  to  Wliire, 
the  term  is  applied  to  pcrsonsir  evil  plight,  ot  of  slight  eoosiden. 
lion.  In  English  legal  phraseology  "devil  "  aod  "  deviUio^" 
are  used  ol  banisters  who  act  si  tubuituiei  for  others.  Any 
remuneration  which  the  legal  '*  devil  "  may  receive  is  purely  a 
matter  o(  private  artangemeol  between  them.  In  the  chancery 
division  iuch  remuneniion  it  generally  in  the  proportion  oi 
one  hall  of  the  fee  which  the  client  pays;  "  in  the  king's  bench 
division  remuneration  lor  *  devilling  '  ol  briefa  or  assisting  in 
draliiogand  opinions  Is  not  common  "  {i^  Annual  Practice,  1907, 
p.  ;ij)  In  a  limilai  sense  an  author  may  have  his  nuieiitli 
collected  and  arranged  by  a  literary  hack  or  "  devil."  Tlie  te'm 
"  printer's  devil  "  for  the  errand  boy  in  a  printing  office  probably 
combinei  this  idea  with  that  ef  his  being  bbck  with  ink.    The 

destructive  and  the  like,  have  occasioned  the  application  of  the 
term  to  ccrUin  animaL  (the  Tuamanlan  devil,  th  devil-fish,  the 
cool),  to  mechanicaj  contrivances  (for  tearing  up  cloth  or  separat- 
ing wool),  to  pungent,  highly  leasancd  dishes,  btoUed  or  tried. 
Ilk  this  article  we  arc  concerned  with  the  piimAjy  sense  of  the 
word,  as  used  in  mythology  and  tcligiorL 

philoBoplQr  ol  animism  involve!  the  aacriptioa 


.11  phen< 


e  weal  at  woe,  a  distiiKtion 
gradually  recogaiied;  tbt 
evil,  demons-  A  icndeticy 
aation  of  the  evil  as  of  the 


.  produce  plcasi 
ia  the  character  ol  these  agencies 
agents  of  good  become  gods,  those 
towards  the  timplification  and  org 
good  forces,  leads  towards  belief  ii 
the  Forces  ol  evil    When  the  divine  is  most  com{Jetcty  < 
as  unity,  Ihe  demonic  is  also  10  conceived;  and  over  against  Cod 
stands  Satan,  or  the  deviL 

Although  it  is  in  conneiioD  with  Hebrew  and  Cbtisti 


;t  then 


ic  devil  has  be 


the  doctrine  in  other  leligioDS.  In 
Babylonian  my  Ihology  "  tlje  old  serpent  goddess '  Ihe  lady  Nina' 
was  Iransfornied  into  the  embodiment  of  all  tliat  was  hostile  b> 
the  poweraof  heaven  "  (Sayce's  Hibberl  Lalum,  p.  383),  and  was 
confounded  with  the  dragon  Tiamat,  "  a  terrible  monster,  reap- 
pearing in  the  Old  Testament  writings  as  Rnhaband  Leviathan, 
the  principle  o(  chaoi,  the  enemy  of  God  and  man  "  (Tennani't 
The  Fait  and  Original  Sin.  p.  43),  and  according  to  Gunkd 
(SfAap/uniundCAaoi.p.jBj)"  the  original  o(  the 'old  serpent ' 
of  Rev.  ili.  9."  In  Egyptian  mythology  the  serpent  Apap  with 
an  army  of  monsters  iirivesdaijy  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  boat 
of  the  luminous  gods.  While  the  Cicck  mythology  described 
the  Titans  as  "  enchained  once  for  aU  in  Iheir  dark  dungeons" 
yet  Prometheus'  threat  remained  to  disturb  the  t raoquilJily  ol  Ihe 
Olympian  Zeus,  In  the  German  mythology  the  army  ol  darkness 
{sledbyHcl,  the  personification  el  twilight,  sunk  to  the  goddess 
who  enchains  the  dcnd  and  terrifies  the  living,  and  Loki.otininallv 
the  god  of  fire,  but  afterwards  '*  looked  upon  1 


1  of  earth  of  hi 


who  robs  Thorof  his  fertilking  hammer,  andca 
BaUei  Ihe  beneficent  sun."  In  Hindu  mythology  the  Maruts, 
India,  Agni  and  Vishnu  wage  war  with  the  serpent  Ahi  to  deliver 
the  celestial  cows  or  spouses,  Ihe  waters  bdd  cqjtive  in  the 
cavcmsof  Ihe  clouds.  In  the  rrinnrfi,  Btahml  (the  itspenonal) 
"    ■    ■        •■    ■     -  ■  ■  'eatot),  Vishnu  (the 

'a  is  perpetuated  th* 
ho  is  represented  as 


Is  Dunifestrd  as  Brahml  (the  personal 
preserver),  and  Siva  (the  destroyer).  In  I 
belief  In  the  god  of  Vedic  times  Rudra, 


L  who  dispfcaie  him  "  (Chantepie  de 


4  and  cruel  goddess  of  d( 
1  evil  i: 


t   Cully   c 


Zoroasirianism.  Opposed  to  Ormuid,  the  author  of  all  good,  ia 
Ahiinun,  Ihe  source  of  all  evil;  and  the  opposition  runs  through 
the  whole  universe  (D'Alviella's  Hiiitrt  Uctiots,  pp.  1^8-164), 
The  conception  of  StlaH  (Heb.  W,  Ihe  advenary,  Cr. 
Zararai,  or  Tarar,  1  Cor-  nl.  7)  belongs  to  the  poit-eidlic  period 
of  Hebrew  dcvclopmeni,  and  probably  showi  tnuc*  of  the 
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IiSucBa  <i(  Pmbn  on  Jewbb  tbougbt.  but  It  hu  ibo  Iti  roots 
in  much  olda  belirft.  Aa  "  (vil  spirit  "  poiMSMi  Said  (t  Sam. 
tvi-  14),  but  it  11  *'  frocn  the  Lord."  The  ume  igency  pToducn 
discord  betwHD  Ablnclcch  ind  the  Shechcmtlei  U>i(Ie«  it-  'i)- 
"  A  lying  ^ilrit  in  the  inouih  ol  mil  hii  piopbcli  "  u  VihKch'i 
■M9Kn(erenli«  Aheb  lo  His  dooin  (i  Kjnpull,  »).  Crowinf 
bumui  omupiion  is  tnctd  to  tbe  Acshy  union  oi  ftngcls  uid 
wonxD  (Cen.  vi.  1.4).  Bui  stncnlly  evil,  vbetberumisfortane 
or  u  liu,  b  MBgiied  lo  divine  <iuuUty  (1  Stm.  iviil.  lo;  )  Ssm. 
niv.  11 1  Kings  iiii.  lo;  Isi.  vJ.  lO,  bdti,  17).  After  Ibc  Exile 
then  i)  1  tendency  to  protect  tht  divine  iranKendcBR  by  tbe 
intr^uclion  of  mediating  nn^lic  Agency,  and  ID  squnle  ail 
evil  (torn  Cod  by  ucribing  its  origin  loSalan,  the  enemy  ol 
Cod  and  nun.  In  Ihc  prophecy  o[  Zccbstfah  (ill.  i-i)  he  standi 
u  Ibe  adVHiaiy  of  Josbua,  the  high  priest,  and  is  lebulied  by 
Yihweb  (or  desiring  that  Jerusalem  should  be  iurther  punished. 
In  the  book  of  Job  he  presenls  himself  before  Ihe  Lord  among  the 
lOM  of  Cod  (ii.  ]),  yet  he  is  lepmented  both  as  accuser  and 
tempter.  He  disbelieves  in  Job's  Inlegrily,  and  delirei  him  lobe 

Kxiv.  t,  God  himselE  tests  David  in  regard  to  the  numbering  of 
the  people,  according  la  t  Chron.  sd,  i  it  fi  Satan  wbo'tempts 

Tbe  development  of  Llie  conception  continued  in  later  Judaism, 
•hich  ns  probably  more  strongly  influenced  by  Persian  dualism. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Asmodeus  (q-v.)  of  the  book 
of  Toblt  ll  tbe  same  as  Ihe  Afshma  DaCira  a(  the  Bundahesh. 
He  ii  Ibe  evil  spirit  who  slew  the  seven  husbands  of  Sara  (iii.  8), 
■nd  the  name  probably  means  "  Destroyer,"  In  the  book  of 
Enoch  Saian  is  represented  as  the  ruler  of  a  rival  iiingdom  ol  evil, 
but  here  are  also  mentioned  SiUns,  who  are  dislinguished  from 
tbe  fallen  angels  and  who  hive  a  threefold  function,  to  Icmpi,  to 
accuse  and  In  punish.  Satan  poaiessei  the  ungodly  (Ecclni- 
■slicus  Mi.  i;),  is  identified  wilh  the  serpent  ol  Gen.  iii.  (Wisdom 
ii.  14I,  and  is  probably  also  represented  by  .Asmodeus,  to  whom 
lustful  qualities  are  assigned  (Tohitvi.  r4);  Gen.  iii.  Is  probably 
referred  to  in  Psalms  of  Salomon  ivii.  49,  "  a  serpent  ipcsking 
with  Ihe  words  of  transgressors,  words  of  deceit  to  pervert 
wisdom."  The  Biek  oj  Ihi  Stculi  »f  Eneth  not  only  Idcntifiei 
Satan  with  the  Serpenl,  but  also  describes  his        '         -       -    . 


"  the  hishcii  angd  that  at 
•eipgnl  10  seduce  the  womi 

union  of  Satan  ' 


In  Ihe  Jew 
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cr  affecting  m 


gronneis,  b  nproducei 
UftDUf  (Malt,  Iiii.  jg 
.  j;  tpn.  IV.  17;  nen.  il  14;  Rev.  ii.  id),  slandere 
r,  the  rHpifurfMalt.  iv.  j;  iTheas.  Iii,  j),  the  IcmplcT 
pji  (Malt.  V,  it;  John  ivii.  ij;  Eph.  vi.  16),  the  evi 
Ihe  lx«(»Si(Mait.iiH.j«),theenemy,  He  is  appareniV 
i  with  Becliefaub  [or  Beelabul)  in  Matt.  ni.  16,  17 
wars  to  recognize  the  eiiitence  of  demons  bclonjing  ti 
'      "       '     the  leadership  of  Satan  "  Ihe  printc  a 


"  (Mall 
it  il  his  fun 


.  16.  17).  wl 


7-»), 


>y(MaAi.  }4,iu. 


'i.7;Lul.. 


idjud 


Uonj(Matt.iT.  i.ti).     Simon; 

yields  to  him  as  tempter  (Luhc  _  ..  ... 

cure*  ale  represented  as  a  triumph  over  Satan  (Luke  X.  iS). 
This  Jewish  doctrine  is  found  in  Paul's  letlcn  also.  Sajan  rules 
over  ■  worid  of  evil,  supematural  agencies,  whose  dwelling  is  in 
the  lower  heavens  (Eph.  vi,  11):  hence  he  Is  the  "prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air  "  (ii.  1).  He  is  [he  tempter  (l  Thess.  iii.  j; 
I  Cor.  vU.  s).  the  destroyer  (1. 10),  to  wliom  the  offender  is  to  be 
banded  over  for  bodily  destruction  (v.  %),  IdentiRed  wllh  the 
terpenl  (Rom.  ivi.  fo^  s  Cor.  li.  j),  and  probably  with  Dellar  or 
Belial  (vL  ij);  and  the  lunender  of  man  to  him  brought  death 
Into  the  world  (Rom,  v.  17).  Paul's  own  "  stake  in  the  flish  " 
(s  Satan's  messenger  (i  Cor.  iii,  7).  According  to'  Hebrews 
Satu'spoweiOTtrdatliJe*uidcitn)ysbydyin((iLi4).  Revela- 


tion describes  Ihe  war  In  heaven  between  God  wiih  Ws  angels  ted 
Salan  or  Ihe  dragon,  the  ■*  old  serpent,"  the  deceiver  of  the 
whole  world  (iii.  g),w{[h  his  hosts  of  darkness.  After  Ihe  over, 
throw  of  (he  Beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earlh.Saun  is  Imprisoned 
in  the  bottomless  pil  1  thousand  years  (n.  iL  Again  loosed  to 
nations,  he  is  finally  cast  Into  the  lake  of  fire  and 


,e(ii. 


f.  Enoch  Uv, 


>  Peter 


Cospel  and  Episika  Satan  Is  opposed  lo  ChrisL  : 
murderer  from  ihe  beginning  (1  John  iii.  8)  and  liar  by  lulute 
(John  vflL  44),  he  enslave*  men  to  sin  (vlii.  34).  causes  death 
(verse  44).  rules  the  present  world  (liv.  10),  but  has  no  power 
overChrist  orlhosewhoarehiadiv.  JO,  Ivi.  ir;  1  John  v.  iSJ. 
He  will  be  destroyed  by  ChiisI  with  all  bis  n-otks  (John  ivi.  jj; 
t  John  iii.  S). 
In  Ihe  common  faith  o(  the  Gentile  churches  after  the  Apostolic 

was  lust  as  generally  presupposed  ai  man's  need  o(  redemption, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  result  of  that  dominion.  Tbe  lenicily 
of  this  belief  may  be  eifilained  among  other  things  by  Ihe  living 
impteuloa  ol  the  polylbcisni  tbal  aurrounded  ihe  communiliei 


00,  buna 


•cemed  10  be  unburdened,  and  the  presupposed  a 
redempiion  could,  therefore,  be  Justified  in  its  widest  range  " 
(Hatna^'t  HiHiirf  ij  Dtpna.  I.  p.  iSi).  WhHe  Chtiii't  Pint 
Advent  delivered  believers  from  Satan's  bondage,  his  overthrow 
wouM  be  completed  only  by  the  Second  Advent.  The  Cnoiiica 
held  thai  "  Ihe  present  o-oiid  tpnng  from  a  fall  ol  man,  or  Itom 
an  undertaking  hoslUe  to  Cod,  and  is,  therefore,  ihe  product  of 
an  evUor  inlermediate  being  "  (p,  157),  Some  taught  Ihal  while 
Ihe  future  had  been  assigned  by  God  to  Christ.  Ihe  devil  had 
received  Ihe  present  age  (p.  joq).  The  fatheti  traced  lU  doclrinei 
aol  held  by  Ihc  Catholic  Church  to  Ihe  devil,  and  the  virtues  of 
heretics  were  regarded  as  an  instance  of  tbe  devil  Irantfomung 
himself  into  an  angel  ol  light  (ii.  gi].  Irenieus  ascribe*  Salan'i 
fall  to  "  pride  and  orTogancc  and  envy  ol  God's  creation  ";  and 
traces  man's  deliverance  irom  Salan  to  Christ's  victory  in  re- 
sisting his  temptations,  but  also,  guided  by  tertaln  PauUita 
passages,  represents  the  death  of  Chrfsl  "  as  a  ransom  paid  10  the 
iptlyily  "  (iLxw).     He 


It  admit  thai  & 


iwiul 


Cod  practised  a  deceit  on  him,  as  later  lathers  taught.  This 
theory  of  the  aianrmrni  was  formulated  by  Origcn.  "  By  hia 
successful  templalion  Ihe  devlt  acquired  a  right  over  men.  Cod 
offered  Chrbl's  soul  'or  ihii  ol  men.  But  the  devil  was  duped, 
a*  Christ  overcame  both  him  Ind  dealh  "  (p.  36;).  hns  held 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Ambrose,  who  uses  Ihe  phrase  pio  fram,  . 
Augusiine.  Leo  I.,  and  Gregory  I.,  who  eipreascs  It  in  its  wont 
form.  "  The  humanity  of  Christ  was  the  bail;  the  fish,  the 
devil,  snapped  at  it,  and  was  left  hanging  on  the  invisible  hook, 
Christ's  divinity"  {ili.j07).  In  Alhanasius  Ihc  teUlion  o(  the 
work  uf  Christ  to  Salan  reiires  into  the  background,  Cregory  of 
Naiianiua  and  John  ol  Damascus  fell  scruples  about  this  view. 
Il  is  eiprcssly  lepudiitcd  by  Aniclm  and  Abclatd.  Fcler  the 
Lombard  asserted  il.  disregarding  these  objections.  Bcmatd 
represents  man's  bondage  to  Salan  "  as  righteously  permitted 
as  a  just  retribution  lor  sin,"  he  being  '*  the  eiecutioner  of  the 
divine  justice."  ^Another  theory  of  Origen's  found  less  accept- 
always  lemain  a  devil.  "The  possibility  of  his  redempiion, 
however,  was  in  Ihe  sth  century  branded  as  a  heresy.  Persian 
dualism  was  brought  into  contact  wiih  Christian  thought  In  the 
doctrine  ol  ManI;  and  it  Is  permissible  to  believe  thai  tbe  gloomy 
views  of  Augusiine  regarding  man's  condition  are  due  in  some 
measure  to  this  InSuence.  Mam'  taughl  that  Satan  wtlh  his 
demons,  •prting  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  aiiacked  ihe 
realm  of  light,  the  earth,  defeated  man  lent  against  him  by  the 
God  of  light,  bul  was  overthrown  by  tbe  Cod  of  light,  who  then 
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wna  al*i^  conKJoiu  of  tht  prntncc  ind  oppoaition  of  Saun. 
''As  1  fouDd  lir  was  about  to  begin  ttgila,"  nyi  Lulhcr,  "I 
(alhend  togetbei  my  booii,  ind  go!  inio  bed.  ^oihcr  [imc  is 
ibe  aght  I  huid  bim  above  my  cdl  walliing  on  the  doiiler,  but 
u  I  kDcv  it  KU  the  devil  I  paid  no  altcnUon  to  him  and  went  to 
tltcp."    Heheldlhol 


ID  it  to  ply  hi)  diiinf  and  sedvclive  deviiFS  (vji, 
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Id  more  retent  limes  a  great  variety  of  opinioni  has  been 
raprtSKd  on  thi>  subject.  J.  S.  Semite  denied  Ihe  reality  of 
dooonic  paueiaiaD.  and  held  that  Christ  in  his  language  accmn- 
■ndued  himieU  to  the  views  of  the  sick  whom  bi  was  Mdiing  lo 
CQR-  Kant  regarded  the  devil  as  a  pcrsonihcation  of  Ihe  todic^ 
evil  10  man.  Daub  in  his  Judas  lilucristk  argued  that  a  finite 
evil  presupposes  an  absolute  evil,  and  llic  absolute  evil  as  real 
bust  be  in  a  person.  Schelling  regarded  the  devil  as^  not  a 
pcrtoti,  but  a  real  principle,  a  spirit  let  looae  by  the  freedom  of 
DHtt.  Schlejermacher  was  an  uncompromising  exponent  of  the 
tomnion  belief.  "  The  problem  remains  to  seek  evil  rather  in 
■elf  than  in  Satan,  Satan  only  showing  the  limits  of  our  self' 
knovledKe-"  Domer  has  formulated  a  theory  vEiich  eiplains 
the  devefopmcnt  of  the  conception  of  Satan  in  the  Holy  Seripturea 
al  in  cumspondence  wilh  an  evolution  in  the  chitacter  o( 
Satan.  ~  Sat^o  appears  in  Scripture  undei  [our  leading  char- 
afters: — tint  as  the  tempter  of  freedom,  who  desires  to  bring  10 
decision,  aecondly  na  the  accuser,  who  by  virtue  of  the  law  retort  j 
criminality  on  man;  thirdly  as  the  instmment  of  the  Divine, 
which  bring!  evil  and  death  upon  men;  founhly  andlailly  bo 
h  described,  cspedally  in  the  New  Testameot,  as  Ihe  enemy  of 
God  and  man."  He  supposes  "  a  change  in  Satan  in  the  course 
of  the  hiscoiy  ot  the  divine  revelation,  in  conflict  wiih  which  be 
t»ne  step  by  step  to  beaiwDtn  tneoiy  of  God  and  man,  especially 
ia  (he  New  TcsUmenl  Itmea.  ia  which,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
power  is  broken  at  the  root  by  Christ."  He  argues  that  ■'  the 
world«rder.  being  in  process  as  a  oiDtaE  order,  pcnnits  breaches 
(vnywbeR  into  which  Satan  can  obtain  enlrana  "  (pp.  w,  loj). 
H.  L.  Mutenen  gives  even  freer  rein  to  specolalion.  "  The  evil 
principle."  he  says,  "  has  in  itself  no  personality,  but  attains 
a  progrwilveTy  nniversal  personality  In  its  kingdom;  It  has  no 
indivKliMl  pertonality,  save  only  in  individual  cieaturet,  who  in 
■D  esprctal  manner  make  themselves  its  organs;  but  among 
these  is  one  creature  in  whom  the  principle  is  10  hypcatasiied 
that  he  has  become  Ibe  centre  and  head  of  the  kingdom  of  evil " 
iDefulia,  p.  loo).  A.  Ritschl  gives  no  place  in  his  construc- 
tive doctrine  lo  (he  belief  in  the  devil;  but  recogniies  that  the 
■nmal  action  of  individual  sinners  on  one  another  constitutes  a 
kingdom  of  sin.  opposed  lo  the  Kirgdoni  ot  Cod  [A.  E.  Garvie, 
Jlie RUalilianTluktty.pyMi.  KaltanaaimDlhata"doctrine 
aboDi  Satia  can  as  little  be  established  as  about  angels,  u  faith 
fan  say  nothing  about  it.  and  nothing  Is  gained  by  it  (or  the 


(bought  (bat  Satan-slso  tlands  under  the  commission  of  the 
Almighty  God,  and  Ihul  nc  one  mux  suppose  thai  by  leading 
^•ek  hia  aiat  lo  >  SMMic  UDpUlioD  be  cu  get  rid  of  hit  own 


guat.  To  transgieia  these  Umits  is  to  auul  (ailb"  [D*tmatik, 
p.  m£).    In  the  book  entitled  Etil  and  EuJalitti  ilten  It  "  aa 

myiteiy  of  evil."  The  author  conlends  that  the  existence  of  evil 
iabetteiplaincd  by  assuming  that  (^od  is  confronted  with  Satan, 
wboin  the  procetaof  evolution  inteiferea  with  the  divine  deaignt, 
an  interference  which  the  instability  of  such  ao  evolving  procoa 
makes  not  incredible.  Satan  \i,  however,  held  to  be  a  crcattiti 
who  has  by  abuse  of  his  freedom  been  estranged  from,  and 
opposed  to  his  Creator,  and  who  at  liat  nill  be  ceaqueied  by 
motalnuuins.  W.M.AIeiandninbiabookandenonicpaBessioD 
maintains  that  "  the  confessloo  ol  Jesus  as  Ibe  Meniab  oi  Son 
of  Cod  is  the  classical  criterion  al  geaulne  demonic  poasesaion  " 
(p.  ijo),  and  argua  that  u  "  the  IncUTutioa  indicated  the 
establishment  of  the  iungdom  of  heaven  upon  eaith."  Ilviie  look 
place  "  a  counter  movement  among  the  powtn  of  darknos,"  ol 
which  "  genuine  demonic  possession  was  one  of  the  maniletia* 

Interesting  as  these  qwculalions  uc,  it  may  be  confidenlly 

athnned  that  belief  in  Satan  is  not  now  generally  regarded  as  an 
tHeniial  aidcle  of  the  Christian  faith,  nor  Is  it  found  te  be  an 
indiqiensable  element  of  Christian  experience.  On  the  one  hand 
idence  has  to  explained  many  of  the  proceBaes  ol  outer  nature 
and  of  the  inner  Life  of  man  as  to  leave  no  room  for  Satanic  agency. 
On  the  other  band  the  Biodem  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptuiea  does  not  neccsilate  the  acceptance  of  Ihe  doctrine  of 
the  Scripluies  on  this  tubjerc  as  finally  and  absolutely  authoii- 
Utive.  Tbc  teaching  of  Jesus  even  in  this  Dialler  may  be  ac- 
counted for  as  either  an  accommodaiion  to  the  views  ot  thoaa 
with  whom  he  was  dealing,  or  nMwe  pnbsbiy  as  a  proof  of  Ihe 
limitation  of  knowledge  which  was  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
Incarnation,  fw  it  cannot  beconttndcd  that  as  leveakr  of  God 
and  redeemer  ol  men  it  was  imperative  that  he  should  either 
correct  ot  con£nn  men's  belled  in  this  rctpecL  The  poaaibility 
ol  the  existence  ol  evil  ipiriii,  ocganiied  uiuIm  one  leader  Satan 
to  lempt  man  and  oppose  God,  cannot  be  denied ;  the  sufficiency 
of  the  evidence  for  such  evil  agency  may,  however,  be  doubted; 
the  Dccenity  of  any  such  belief  loc  Christian  thought  and 
life  cannot,  therefore,  be  affirmed.  (Sta  also  Dekomolocv; 
Possession.)  (A.  E.  C.*) 

DEVIZES,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
DevbM  parliameolary  division  of  Wiltshiie.  England,  8d  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  taila-ay.  I^  (ipoi) 
tisji.  Its  castle  wu  built  on  a  tongue  oS  land  Sanked  by  two 
deep  ravines,  and  behind  this  Ihe  town  grew  up  in  a  semicircle 
00  aitrelcb  of  bare  and  eipoaed  tableland ,  Its  main  sireets,ia 
whicb  a  few  ancienl  limbered  houses  an  left,  radiate  from  the 
market  place,  wbeic  stands  a  Gothic  cross,  the  gift  of  Lord 
Sidmouth  In  1814.  The  Kennet  aitd  Avon  Canal  skirts  (be  town 
on  the  N..  passing  over  the  high  ground  through  a  chain  ol  thirty- 
nine  locks.  St  John's  church,  one  of  the  moat  interesting  In 
Wiltshire,  iscniiiform,  witha  massive  central  tower,  based  Dpon 
two  ri>und  and  two  pointed  arehcs.  It  was  originally  Norman  of 
the  nth  century,  and  Ihe  chancel  arch  and  low  vaulted  chancel. 
in  (his  style,  are  very  fine.  In  the  interior  lereial  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Eullons  and  Ilealhcotta  are  preserved, 
besidci  some  bcautilul  carved  stone  work,  and  two  rich  ceilings  of 
oak  over  the  chapela.  SI  Mary's,  a  smaller  church,  is  partly 
Uotman.  but  was  rebuilt  io  (he  ijth  and  again  in  the  tgth  cen- 
tury. Itsktfty  deresioried  nave  has  anetabontely  carved  limber 
and  Ihe  south  porch,  though  repaired  in  1G17,  preserves 
>rTnan  mouldings.  The  woollen  industries  of  Devilel  have 
heir  prosiwrity;  but  there  is  a  large  grain  trade,  with 
engineering  works,  brewcriea,  and  manufaciures  of  silk,  tnulf. 
tobacio  and  agricultuial  implements.  The  Iohh  is  governed 
y  a  mayor,  sil  aldermen  and  eighteen  counrillois.    Area,  906 

Deviiei  (Ditiiii,  la  DcKii,  Dt  Via)  does  not  ^ipeat  in  iny 
islorical  document  prior  to  the  rrign  of  Henry  I.,  when  Ibe 
instruction  of  a  cattle  ol  exceptional  magnilicenct  by  Roger, 
itbsp  of  SaHsbury,  at  once  constituted  the  town  an  imporruol 
oliiical  centre,  and  led  to  its  qicedy  dcveUpmeiit.    Afir-  ■>" 


"+ 
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£igricc  ol  Rogn  [a  113Q  <*"  ""Ic  wu  leiicd  by  llie  Crown; 
in  Ihc  utb  nniuty  ii  (ornitd  p»rt  ol  the  dowiy  of  the  quewB  o( 
England,  *nd  figuird  promincnily  inhisloty  uniil  iii  upitmud 
demoliiion  by  Cromwell  in  the  CivU  Wai  of  the  17th  cenlury. 
Deviict  became  ■  borough  by  pnsciiplion,  and  the  fit*)  cbaner 
from  Matilda,  conhmicd  by  succwive  bter  sovereigiu,  mtnly 
(nuili  eieinpiion  from  certain  tolls  and  the  enjoyment  of  un- 
distorbed  peace,  Edward  111.  added  a  daUK  conferrfng  on  tbe 
toon  tbe  libenlea  of  Marlborough,  and  RIcbacd  11,  instituted  t 
coroner.   Agild  ■■     "■        ■-    -'        ' " 


and  Edwa 
of  draptra,  m 


1  III.,  a 


cethan 


uuedbyjam 


d  leathers 


«  govt 


uatlngofai  .  . 
albiugeuca.  ThcaeehartenwereBurTenderedtoCharl 
I  DEW  one  was  conferred  by  James  II.,  but  abandoned 
L  later  in  favour  of  The  original  grant.  Devizes  retume 
bers  10  parliament  from  iifls,  until  dejmved  ol  one  mi 
of  the  Peopled       


by  the  Ret  . 

by  (he  Redilltibution  Act  of  iSgj.  The  woouen  maouiacturc  was 
the  IKple  induitry  of  the  town  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
until  the  middle  of  the  iSih  century,  when  cmnpUinls  as  to  (he 
decay  of  trade  tie^n  to  be  prevalent.  In  the  reign  of  Eliaabetfa 
Ihe  marhct  was  held  on  Monday,  and  there  were  two  annual  Ilin 
a<  the  feasts  of  Ihe  Puriricaiion  of  the  Virgin  and  tbe  Decolktion 
of  John  Ihe  Baptist.  The  marLet  was  transferred  to  Thuraday 
in  the  neil  teign,  and  tbe  fain  in  Ihe  tSIh  ceDtury  bod  become 

See    VicuHa   Onmly   Hillary,    Wilukirc;   HiUary   4  Dmita 
(DeviiTfc  iSsfl). 

DEVOLUTIOI,  WAH  OF  (1667-68),  tbe  name  applied  to 
the  war  which  arose  oni  of  Louis  XIV.'s  d^oi  to  cenaJn 
Spanish  (eniloriea  in  right  ol  his  wife  Maila  Theren,  upon 
whom  the  ownership  waa  alleged  to  have  "  devolved."  (See,  for 
the  military  operations,  DuiCH  Wau.)  The  war 
the  treaty  of  Aii-la-Chapelle  in  i66g. 

DEVON,  BAKU  OP.    From  the  family  «(  De  Redven  (De 
Ripuarils;  Rivien),  who  had  been  earls  of  Devon  from  about 
iioo,  this  title  poised  10  Hugh  de  Courtenay  (t.  IITJ-IMO), 
the  representaliye  of  a  prominent  family  in  the  county  (aee 
Gibbon's  "  digression"  in  chap.  In.  of  the  Dtdint and FiiS,ti. 
Bury),  but  waj  subsequently  forfeited  by  Tbonu*  Counenay 
(1431-1461),  a  Lancastrian  who  was  beheaded  after  the  battle 
of  Towton.  '  It  was  revived  in  nSl  in  favour  of  Edward 
Counenay  (d.  ijoo),  whose  son  Sir  William  (d.  isii)  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.    Too  great  proiimity  to  the 
Ibrone  led  to  his  attainder,  but  his  wn  Henry  (c.  I4i>8-i5]4' 
restored  in  blood  in  isijBsesrl  of  Devon,  and  in  ijjs  was  cr 
marquesi  of  Eieter;  bis  secocid  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Wi 
DIount,  4lb  Lord  Mountjoy.    The  title  ogain  guSered  [orf' 

Edward  (ti»6-iss6).'  Al  the  biter's  death  it  became  dor 
in  tbe  Counenay  family,  till  in  1831a  claim  by  a  collateral  branch 
waa  allowed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Ihe  earldom  of  Dc 
waa  restored  lo  tbe  peerage,  still  belag  held  by  the  head  of 
tbe  CouAenaya.    Tbe  nrlier  estis  of  Devon  wi 


«an  continent,  where  already  several  olben,  F.  RoenMT, 
H.  E.  Beyrich,  ftc,  were  endeavouring  lo  duddate  tbe  successfoD 
'stainthbpottionoflhe"Tranjilion  Series."  Thelabours 
lese  nuliet  workers,  Induding  in  addition  to  those  already 
ioned,  the  brothers  F.  and  C.  tod  Sindberger,  A.  Dumont, 
J,  Coeselet,  E.  J,  A.  d'Archisc,  E.  P.  de  Vemeuil  and  H.  vm 


,  although  somewhat  modified  by  liter  students,  formed 
ndation  upon  which  tbe  modem  cUssificatioo  of  tha 

m  rocks  Is  based. 


ilcrly  made  out,  and 
icated  by  the  founden 


Snlipaplj  ^  Hit  Daamia*  Pada. 
Kocwilhstagdini  (he  fad  that  it  wai  in  Devenihire  and  Cornwall 

that  the  Devonian  rocks  were  Hr--  ■•—■-—-<—•   :■  '-  ' ■ 

bcie.  loo.  Iheirgerfojical  pDntion  ' 
of  Ibe  lyitem,  Sedgwick  and  Man 

Cimtinnlai  £)ir^.— Devonian  rocki  occupy  a  luge  ana  in  tb« 
centre  of  Europe,  eitending  from  tbe  ArdFuies  (hrough  the  south 
of  Belgium  across  Rhenish  Pmssia  la  Darmnadi.  Tbey  ate  bnt 
known  from  Ihe  psduresque  gorges  which  have  been  cut  through 
Ihem  by  the  Rhine  below  Bingen  and  by  (he  MoKlle  below  Trevea. 
They  noppear  Irom  undci  younger  lonnations  in  B(i((any,  u  the 
Hanand  Thdringii,aodaneapoKdin  Frvicoma,  Sanmy,  Silessa. 
North  Monvb  awl  eastcin  Cabaa.  The  plndptl  sgbdivUoas  cJ 
the  ivMem  In  the  Boie  typical  anas  are  nMicKeif  In  lUle  I. 

This  IhrecAiM  BuhdivisiDii,  with  a  ccntnt  mass  o(  GikMous  strmla, 
is  (laceaUe  westwanis  (hroogb  Belgium  (whece  the  CalcaiRde  Civet 
repiEKBIs  the  SIrimapialui  limeslonc  si  (he  Eilel)  and  lutwarda 
into  the  Hara.  The  rocks  mopesr  with  local  petrognphical 
modificatlou.  but  with  a  remarkaoTe  pervslenceof  genefal  pabeonK^ 
logii^  charactcn.  Id  Eastern  Tburingia,  Fnsoconia,  Saxony.  Stletia, 
the  north  of  Moravia  and  East  Gaticu.  Devonian  rocks  nave  beca 
delected  among  the  crumpled  rocks  ol  the  Styrian  Alpa  by  means  of 
Ihe  evidence  of  abundant  corab,  cephalopoda,  gssterotiods.  Eamelll- 
bnnchi  and  elher  organk:  remains.  Perbipi  in  other  tracts  o(  tha 
Alps,  u  well  aa  in  the  Carpathian  mnge,  similv  shale*,  limeitooca 
and  dnlDniilea,  though  aa  yet  unloesiliferous,  but  containing  ore*  of 
■Uver,  lead,  mercury,  line,  cobalt  and  other  mculs.  may  be  referable 


lone.  These  nicks  are  characteriied  in  the  lower  lonti  by  Dumcrooa 
broad-winged  spiHrcTS  and  by  peculiar  tribbiics  {Pkvitpi,  fluma- 
ttmalai,  Ac.)  which,  though  genericaUy  like  tho*e  of  the  SUuriaw 
system,  nreanedficallydistLDCt.  TheccotmlcslcareoasiDoeabourhit 
in  corisJs  and  crinoida  as  ircU  as  in  numerous  bricfaiopods.  In  tli« 
highest  bands  a  profusion  of  coOed  cephalopoda  (Cilvnfliu)  occur*  in 

, ..._  „ . 1....  ...-  .1.,^  ,„  crowded  with  a  snuQ 

ICytridint),    Here  and  then 

le  eapedaUy  U  Ibe  Eifel.  bat 

el  pteaervatien  as  to  wamni  iheir  beioB 

wigned  to  any  definite  place  in  tbe  lOologial  scale.  Subsequenily. 
lowiver,  E.  Beyrich  has  described  from  Gerolstcin  ui  Ihe  Eilel  no 
I.  -  .of  PUrieUtyi,  which,  as  it  cannM  be  cerUinly 

d  y  known  rcirm,he  name*  J>.JUnsajsiu.     KCtaaittnt 

a  led  by  F.  A.  Roemer  from  tbe  Haci,  and  stiU 

ai  n  cited  from  Bicken  near  Kerbnrn  by  V.  Koencn: 


'tratontkut,  wmingly  undistingnis*- 
Barraadc'a  Lsagc  u,  baa  also  b«ca 
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I    IcDBl    iha    Ldwv    DFvnnian    "  NBeiEmichichlni 


,    , ..I    Upptr    Dcvonijin   njcl 

If  faen.  ai  helpinc  id  link  Ebc  Drvoniao  and  O 
!d  aaoimooe  lypei  totetha.  Bui  Ihcy  an  u  y«  im  Irw  ai 
iKtpfXHted  to  iiarraitt  aay  large  dedudioa  aa  to  ihc  cnmlatiD 

ll  il  in  Ihc  nonb-eaal  of  Europe  Ihal  Ibe  DrvonLan  and  Did  Ri 
uinf  aandflacH  and  ihjilii  of  tbc  Mbcr.     In  Ruxia,  ■■  w 
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n  fOnd  fnduaDy 


in  the  tallrr  Ihry  aRord  n 


iar" 


HodttofK  (Saueriand)^ 


Slawt  of  Roaldlcc. 


umbly  lllna^ 
RlU:k)witli, 


DitlmuMc.  Ac 


Itiale'ol^iai 


Adorf  llmnlone  o(  WaMcck 
and  ihaln  with  CoHialiUs 
(E[Ect  and  Aia)  -  Budn- 


li  RlirnduMrlla  luboidti 


neofEJd.ndHMl- 


Jpper  Lenoe  ^t»,  crinoidal 
TiinHtoneol  E'  ■      '       ' 
itonn  at  Mx. 
Tufla  and  diahas 
ind  Uhnmuldf 
d  conglomerate 


■nd  rEcoehfac; 


bcdi). 


CUcidla    bed*.    Wiw 


bi^nylde.  Wilduag! 


•I  Ccphslopod 
Ci  Tonlanillle 
Ci  KnollHikalh 


of  Wieda  f  ltd  linx- 


a  Cobttmi  datei. 


Lwenl-Ralnrntli- 
b««iUt«.Sclull(er 
•latn  -  Kahkcberi 


dT  Montiiny,  i*nd- 


Fi  of  BanaiHk. 


SUuafJStKubolaw 


ll  drvtnhiv  of  phyiica]  eondillofliL 


niiniied.     In  the  bdl  of  (he  fo 

■rards  f  nm  Archangel  and  the  White 
and  narlt,  and  'contain  only  fiih  r 


Traced  through  the 


daya.  [hiD  hmcitann  and  Hnducinci.  with  b«li  ol  grcouni.  In 
•D«e  of  tiK  calcarmn  bandi  luch  foaiili  ocriir  u  Orlkii  lOialula, 
Spirffrrina  frUca.  LifUmt  praiucUida,  Spirijcr  aiUamha,  Spmrbii 
ampiahiia  and  Oil*gcirai  lat/wiTiniK.  In  the  hidin  bcdi 
HttopiytUuiani  other  weH-linovn  Bths  of  Ihc  Old  RnlSandHonc 


Vofoneih.  the  DewHiian  raclra  (ok-  i 
:hai>«er.  and  became  thin-beddRl  yell 
eawlthnflgreenandblucniaria.  lVai 
Hd  by  occaaionl  •aline  qirinfi.    It  ' 


It  b« 
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lint  the  tnmfiUcKl  uodlliaat  df  tke  Ruhid  arcK  riuniur  tbc  I  The  Iniil  evidence  dHilv  aktom  Ibc  doia  ■ymamt  el 
Devonian  period  wW  have  eliMly  meabltd  Ihiw  of  ibe  Rhine  I  Rlieiuifa  ud  KHIh  Devouliin  ateaa.  In  aonli  Devoaihiie 
baain  and  uc«ral  En^od  dimof  the  Trvnc  period.  TTie  RuaiaD  j  Devonnn  nxlu  jmm  npman]  wiibouc  break  iolo  Ibe  Culm. 
Devonian  roeka  have  been  claiaifiod  in  Table  II.  There  Li  an  ]  Nartk  Amitria^^ln  North  Ameria  the  Devonian  roclB 
unqueatioBable  puaaH  of  the  uppcrnwat  Devonian  nieka  nl  Rnaiia  J  Ejiienaively  devdoped :  tbey  have  heen  arndicd  nort  dofdy  lo 
into  Ibe  baee  ■(  the  (jiboaifcfova  ayaieni.  Ne-  York  raion.  where  ihn  an  claauhed  accardine  lo  Table  IV 

The  Lower  Derooian  <(  the  Hari  anuiu  ■  launa  which  !■  very  I      The  daiaibcaiian  bekM  la  ■«  capable  a(  ■pplicalioD  over 
diHcRBl  Enw  that  o(  Ibe  Rlienieh  mion-,  ig  tbii  (ada  the  name  |  italo  generally  and  I'unher  deuili  are  requind  Irom  Buy  of 


Nonh-Wen  Ru»a. 

C««T,iR™.. 
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E-ST'^-'^ 
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wilhS,.^««.jS(Giv- 
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b  tlw  Uiddk  Dnnidu  ibc  tMa  olutic  JtpoBt%  u  tbc  but, 


Chtmung  btd«  wHh  Cititit 

u  i  local  lacin. 
PorUmbKli (Nipln.  tthic 

Gciinrc  ihaln. 


OriikiiiUii. 


Enpu*  grit  (CfwUcmlli  ^t). 


Oriilany  »aiKl«OK. 
KingsTon  bcdi. 
BecrafI  limeAone. 


Smiipap^y  ^l\tCUKti  Ssnislaia  Faiia. 
TTw  Old  Red  Sanduone  o(  Bnlain,  nccordine  to  Sir  Arch 
<Mltie.  "  crwHti  nf  tin  lubdivitlon.  the  Unnr  oTwIikh  plan 
caBlormiUir  i>M  (bt  Upper  Silurian  dcpeiiu,  Ihe  ui«(t  ihidii 


Uk  Old  Red  SanditoK 
■In  by  ■  pHt  Krin  d  mi  mcln,  •taM. 
HH  UMBO  ft.  tbKt    TV/  contiiQ  few 
yet  hm  hnnd  iiiihetmt*.   In  Scotliod 

virhThM^licairUerprrlaJ.  Tliej' arewrif^wrtepnTlf^MS 

'      '  'uda  bonlerinr  the  Mony  FTrih.     Inler- 

KfoiindinlbeliaandDlHdy.   Anintrrenini 

-  -Ijeflttgrrenct  of  great  ctswd<  ni  fowl  fiibem 

»  »do  localhiti.  nolibly  »  Dm  Den  In  Fife.    In  the  nonh  of 
Ejwiinil  ttili  •«!«  mu  niKonfonnibly  noon  the  Lomr  OM  Red 

Fjinldnt  tlic,Si1griin  bigb  gnaniiA  Cumberlipd  and  WMmar- 


bedded  h  _.  _ 
fatoR  of  thb 


-ial  drpoajt  in  places,  ba«  oftm  been  cIiHed 
dBOfie.  but  In  parti,  at  Inn,  it  ii  nvxr  likr 
I  of  Ihe  CarbaallRDUt  ayttem.  In  Ireland 
eartjo  be  icpnaentnt  by  the  Dinjle  bedi  s 


Ih  the  Old  Red 


eqaivalenta  of  the  spper  divinon.  Rocka  o(  Old  R 
lows-  and  upfier,  are  found  in  Spitzberiren  and  in  Br 
N*v  Bninimctr  and  Nova  SiTotia  the  Oid  Red  faciei 


Sli 


The  two  lypea  at  lediBKnt  fonned  durii>|  itaia  periBd~lhc  moiiiu 
Devoqiaaaiid  tiiefafdAufOld  RedSaddiioiw — rcprctemidit  aa  Ibey 
do  two  different  but  enenluUr  contemporaneaui  phwtof  phyaial 
condiinn.  ace  occupied  by  IwouriliiniilydiiiJniilarfauiui.  Dwibl- 
leMatall  Isneathen  wen  tefieoa  of  ibtevth  that  were  marlted  all 
no  Ina  ckarly  from  the  lutmal  marine  condition  o(  which  we  faavr 
ncprdai  but  Ihii  pteiod  ■■  the  cuHeat  in  which  lh«e  variiciona  nl 

._. ._.  _..  ..  aiiyiom    („  ,j|„  retpecti  the  faonal  brrak 

'  *"''     and  tb*  younger  CarbanjErroui 


FD  the  cddfr  SiUiriaa  L ,.-  ^^ 

iner,  and  (be  yourwr  Oettrniaa  a 
a>  a  wbalc.  tHe  liie  St  thit  pcriu 


he  older  Di 


. .  .  promfneH  fcaluiea  of  the  Devonian  Kat  are  p 

acorala  and  brachiopada.  The  corah  were  abunib 
lyaad  varied  in  fann:  aid  Ibey  are  10  diKinciive  of  il 
llulrian or'i^be  Cadi^nif^E!^ They'biill  r^fai  in'lhe'i^ 
4ay.  and  coiitrihuted  to  the  fomalion  of  LimBaioiie  maaaca 
Drvooihire.  db  the  continent  of  Europe  aad  id  Nr^rth  Amcric 
Ruga*  and  tabulate  forma  prmilid;  anmag  the  loiwr  t. 
eyalbopbyllidi  (Cvo/lwatrUiiai)  were  iBiponant,  PkiUipaani 
Zafirtnlii,   Aimiariaind  ••■ ■■—-  ^-< — '-   ' ->—-■• 


irlotogritu  mucB  trouoic  in 
pElacrpod  (h^fiiiriie)  utd 
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tadading  Great  Brfuin,  Sondinavii,  Euiopean  Sussi*  and 
'  SpiUbcifn;  here  the  land  woi  cIdk  al  hand;  grat  brackisb 
■agoonl  previiled,  which  communfcatnl  moir  or  Iras  diiwlly  with 
the  Diiea  aea.  In  European  Russia,  during  its  general  advance, 
Ibeieawcasionatlygainedifcess  to  wide  areas, oidy  (o  bedii^n 
ol  (gain,  during  pauiei  in  the  relalive  uibsidcnn  of  the  land, 
vboi  the  raotinued  leirlgenoufi  KdJinenlalioQ  once  more 
ctfaUohol  the  lagoonal  canditlom.  These  allcmillng  [rtujcs 
■ere  frequentl:r  repeated,  (i)  A  middle  region,  covering 
Demure  and  Cornwall,  the  Ardennrs,  the  nonhem  pari  ol 
the  lonr  RtKoish  mounUins,  and  the  uppa  Han  la  ttis  I'olish 
UiudgebirBc;  here  we  fnd  evidcn[;e  ol  a  ihnllow  sea,  ctulk 
dcpiBiix  and  a  lUblittonUauna,  (s)  Asouihern  region  reaching 
fr«m  Brillanr  10  the  aouth  oi  the  Rhenijb  ntounlains,  hivrer 
Han,  Hiuringia  and  DohemB;  here  vai  a  deeper  sea  with  ■ 
Bon  pdagic  launa.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above- 
■KBdooed  reguns  are  intended  to  refer  to  the  time  when  the 

cac  ol  Noith  Arncrlca  it  hu  been  shown  that  in  eariy  and 
■iddle  Devonian  time  more  or  Ins  disllnci  faunas  invaded 
the  conttnent  Irom  five  diflcrent  centres,  viz.  the  Helderberg, 
the  Orisluny,  the  Onondaga,  the  southern  Hamilton  and  Ihe 
■orth-vcttem  Hamilton;  these  reached  the  inleifor  approai- 
■lauly  in  the  onkr  given, 
~  -     -      ■         ■  'le  period,  nben  the  various  local  faunas 


nn^ed  o 


;  with  a 


olher 


aurmbtage  had  been  evolved,  we  Und  many  forms  with  a-vtry 
nic  nngc,  Indicating  great  uniformity  ol  conditions.  Thus 
wc  find  identical  specie)  of-brachlopods  inhabiting  the  Devonian 
icu  ol  England,  Fiaiice.  Bel^um,  Germany.  Rus^a,  soulhcm 
AA  and  China;  such  are,  IlyfUb^Si  (Khimritmrlla)  cuhoiJa. 
SHriftr  diiJMMlEi  and  oLherx.  Tlie  fauna  of  IhaCdiicgfd  shales 
can  be  (raced  from  western  Europe  toArmenia  and  Siberia;  the 
SbingfUpAatm  llmestons  are  represented  in  Dclgium.  Engl: 
(he  Urals  and  Canada;  and  the  ICepliyrxerai)  iKtama 
ihaha  an  found  in  western  Europe  and  in  Manitoba. 

The  Devonian  period  was  oneol  comparative  quielndf; 
tiolcnl  cruatal  movements  seem  10  have  taken  place,  and  v, 


Tally  11 


;  passage  from  Devi 


vcks  have  .^ofleied 
Bifcian  coalfield*. 


was  quite  gradual.     In  later  periods 

■  considerable  movement  and  meti- 

Devonshire  and  Cornvmll,  and  in  the 

'here  they  hai 

CatbonifcrDiB  rocki. 


cnlly  been  thrust 

ad,  pailicularly  during  Ihe  middle  portion  ol  the  period. 
la  the  Old  Red  rocki  ol  Scotland  there  is  a  great  thickness 
(tsoolt.)  ol  igneoua  rocks,  including  diabases  and  andesi tic  lavas 
with  iggto-nerata  and  tufls.  Jn  Devonshire  diabases  and  lulls 
art  foDnil  in  the  middle  division,  tn  west  central  Europe  volcanic 
loda  are  Found  at  many  horiaons,  the  most  common  rocks  are 
iUbtta  and  diabase  tulTs,  idulOtin.  Fdsitic  lavas  and  (uds 
Mxar  in  the  Middle  Devonian  of  Austmlia.  Contemporaneous 
%ataut  rocki  are  generally  absent  in  the  American  Devonian, 
Wl  in  Nova  Scotia  aad  New  Brunsvtck  there  appear  to  be 

Tbn  b  tittle  eridence  at  to  the  climate  of  this  period,  but  it 
•  iBtBcUiog  to  observe  that  local  glacial  conditions  May  have 
eiisifd  in  pbics,  as  B  suggoted  by  the  coarse conglomeiate  Kith 
sDialedbauUtnintheupperOldRedDlScotUnd.  Onthcoiher 
haad,  the  pcevaleoce  of  reel-building  corab  points  to  niodeialely 
■arm  tcnperaturcs  In  the  Middle  Devonian  seas. 

The  economic  jBoducis  of  Devonian  rocks  are  of  some  import- 
iDcc:  in  many  of  tbe  metamorphosed  regions  veins  of  tin,  lead, 
cappei.  iron  are  eiptoited,  as  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  the  Hare;  In 
New  Zcalutd.  gold  veins  occnr.  Anthracite  of  Devonian  age  Is 
loBDd  la  China  and  a  little  coal  in  Ceimany,  while  Ihe  I'ppei 
D»*ool«n  Is  Ihe  chief  sourceol  oil  and  gas  oil  west  em  rennsyWanii 
aad  *auth-*Mtem  New  York.  In  Ontario  the  middle  division  ii 
aO-besuiitg.  Black  phosphates  are  worked  in  central  Tennessee, 
■Bd  in  En^and  Ihe  mark  ol  Ihe  "  Old  Red  "  are  employed  for 


DBVmiFOBT.  a  municipal,  county  and  parliamentary  borougb 
of  Devonshire,  England,  contiguous  to  East  Stonehouse  and 
Flymotiih,  tbe  scat  ol  one  of  the  royal  dockyards,  and  an  In- 
portant  naval  and  military  station.  Pop.  (1901)  ^o^n.-'  It  ii 
liluaicd  immcdialcly  above  the  N.W.  angle  of  Plymouth  Sound, 

Ihc  E.  and  the  Hamoaic  on  Ihe  W.  It  is  served  by  the  Great 
Western  and  the  London  k  South  Western  railways.  The  town 
proper  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  line  of  ramparts  and  a 
ditch  cicavated  out  of  the  Ihnestone,  but  these  are  in  great 
part  demolished.  Adjoining  Dcvonport  are  East  Stonehouse 
(an  urban  district,  pop.  15.111),  Stoke  and  Morice  Town,  the 
two  last  being  suburbs  of  Dcvonport.  The  town  hajl,  erected 
in  tSji-iSii  partly  after  the  design  of  Uic  Parthenon,  fa 
distinguished  by  a  Doric  portico;  while  near  it  arc  the  public 
library.  In  Egyptian  style,  and  a  conspicuous  Doric  column  built 
of  Devonshire  granite.  This  monument,  which  is  100  ft.  higb, 
was  raised  In  commemoration  of  the  naming  of  the  town  in  1814. 
Other  institutions  are  the  Naval  Engineering  College,  Keyham 
(rgSo);  the  municipal  technical  schools,  opened  in  iS«,  tha 
majority  of  the  students  being  connected  with  the  dockyard; 
the  naval  barracks,  Keyham  (1885);  the  Raglan  barracks  and 
the  naval  and  military  hospitals.  On  Mount  WiK,  which  wa> 
formcHy  defended  by  a  battery  (now  a  naval  signalling  station), 
stands  the  military  re^dence,  or  Government  House,  occupied  by 
the  commander  ol  tbe  Plymouth  Coast  Defences;  and  near  at 

chicl'shouse.  The  prospect  froRiMc^ntWiseovertheHsmoaa 
to  Mount  Edgccumbcon  theopposite  shore  isone  of  tbe  finest  bi 
the  south  of  England.  Tbe  most  noLcwDtlhy  feature  of  Devon- 
port,  however,  is  the  royal  dockyard,  originally  established  by 
William  III.  in  ifiSq  and  until  1S14  known  as  Plymouth  Dock. 
It  is  situated  within  the  old  town  boundary  and  contains  four 
docks.  To  this  in  18 sj  was  added  Kryham  stcamyard,  situated 
higher  up  the  Hamoow  beyond  the  old  boundary  and  connected 
with  the  Dcvonport  yard  by  a  tunnel.  In  1896  further  eilensions 
were  begun  al  the  Keyham  yard,  which  became  known  as 
Devonport  North  yard.    Before  these  were  " 


ririsedl. 


s,  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
total  sr       ■      - 


n  the  11 


id  the 


1  ol  February 


Lorthwa 


front  ol  the  Naval  Barracks,  and  involved  the  reclara 
T}  acres  of  mudflats  lying  below  bigh.walct  mark.  The  schemt 
presented  three  leading  features — a  tidal  basin,  a  group  of  three 
graving  docks  with  entrance  lock,  and  a  large  cnriosed  basin  with 
a  coaling  depAt  at  the  north  end.  The  tidal  basin,  close  to  the 
old  Keyham  north  barfn,  Is  740  ft.  long  with  a  mean  width  of 
J90  ft.,  nnd  has  an  area  of  10  acres,  Ihe  depth  being  ji  ft.  at  low 
waterof  spring  tides,  ItalfardsaccessIotwogrBvJngdoclis,one 
with  ■  Ooor.length  of  74!  ft,  and  lol  ft.  of  water  ova;  tbe  dll.  and 


I  ft,  of  water  over  Ibi 
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Ibe  otbct  nith  >  length  cd  t«i  lu  lad 
Eich  o[  tbae  on  be  subdivu^  by 
laisseo,  and  (when  unoccupitd)  miy 
cloKd  buin.  The  locL  uhich  Jcvti  (mm  the  tidil  to  Ihc  cloMd 
baiiD  ii  7ja  ll.  long,  lad  i[  nccoiaiy  <an  bt  lued  u  a  dock.  The 
dosed  buio,  out  of  »hidi  opcni  i  third  gnvtni  dock,  6Se  (t. 
koi,  mcuuics  ijsoft.  by  iodo  [Land  bunn  amol  js)  icrti. 
viUi  a  dcptb  oF  }i  (I.  at  kw-waln  tprings;  it  ha*  a  direct 
CDirann  Inun  Ihe  Hamoue,  clostd  by  a  caitsoo.  The  TouDda- 
tiana  at  tbc  waUa  arc  carried  down  to  the  rock,  vbich  in  some 
plant  Ua  covered  with  mud  loo  fL  or  more  bdow  coping  level. 
Cnoiprcssf  d  air  is  used  to  work  the  sliding  caiuoaa  which  dose 
the  entrances  of  the  docks  and  cloaed  basia.  A  lopery  at 
Devonport  produces  halt  the  hempen  lopei  used  in  the  navy. 

By  Ibe  Relorm  Act  of  iSji  Devonpott  was  erected  into  a 
paitiamentary  borough  incLudioe  East  Stonehou$e  and  returning 
two  membcn.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  for  the  moit 
put  ibe  prapcrly  o(  the  St  Aubya  lamily  (Baiont  St  Levan), 


rt  leet  at 


.  a  mayor,  siileeD  aldeitneD  aad  (orty- 
cight  eouncillon.    Area,  JQ44  aereJ. 

DEVOHPOHT,  EAST  and  WEST,  a  lawn  of  Devon  rounty, 
Taamaob,  lituBtcd  on  both  sidci  of  the  mouth  of  the    ' 
Mersey,  igj  m.  by  rail  N.W.  o[  Elobart.     Pop.  (icjor),  East 
Devonporl,  67J,  West  Devonport,  iioi.    There  is  rr 
municalion  from  this  port  to  Metboume  and  Sydi   ,  ^ 
raaksai  (he  third  port  in  Tasmauii.     Acelcbcatcdicgait^xiaheld 
on  the  Mersey  annuaUy  on  New  Year's  day. 

DEVONSHIRE,  EARLS  AMD  DUKES  OP.  The  D< 
tiilc,  now  in  the  Cavendish  family,  had  previously  been  held  by 
Charles  Blount  (I56j-r6a6),  Sih  Lord  Mount  jay,  great-grandson 
of  the  41h  Lord  Mounljoy  (d.  is]4),  the  pupil  of  Erasi 


wbere  he  becam^  fa 


<  of  Dcvo 


0  160J  [or 
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Cavendish  line  the  ist  earl  of  Devonshire  was  William  (d.  1G16), 
Mcond  son  of  Sir  Williim  Cavendish  (f.t),  and  ol  Elixabeth 
Hatdwick,  who  afurwardi  married  the  Glh  eicJ  ol  Shrewsbury. 
He  wai  created  earl  of  Devonshire  in  ifiiS  by  James  I.,  and  was 
luccceded  by  William,  ind  earl  (1501-1618),  and  ifae  latter  by 
his  son  William  (iGi7-i6a4),  >  pramlnent  nyilist,  and  one  of 
Ihc  oiiginat  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  tnanied  a 
daughter  of  the  md  eail  of  Salisbury. 

WiLuau  CavENDtsH,  1st  duke  ol  Devonshire  (iG^o-tjo;), 
English  statesman,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Dcvonihire  lait 
mentioned,  was  bom  on  the  ijth  ol  January  1640.  After  com. 
pleting  his  education  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  according  to  the 
custom  of  young  meno[hisrank,beiDg  acco  mpan  led  on  bis  travels 
by  Dr  Killigrcw.  On  his  return  be  nbuined,  in  leAi,  k  teat  in 
parliament  lor  Derbyshire,  and  soon  became  cou^ttuoui  a) one 
of  the  most  determined  and  daring  opponents  at  the  general 
policy  of  the  court.  In  1678  he  was  one  of  the  catnmillee 
appomted  to  draw  up  articles  ol  impeachment  against  the  lard 
(reasHrer  Danby.  In  1679  he  was  re-elccied  for  Derby,  and  made 
■  privy  councillor  by  Charles  II.;  but  he  soon  withdrew  from 
the  board  with  his  friend  Ix«d  Russell,  when  he  found  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  interest  uniformly  prevailed-  lie  carried  up  to 
ibe  House  of  Lords  the  articles  of  impeachment  againft  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Scrogp,  for  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings 
In  Ihe  court  of  King' 


a  the  hi 


II  esdud 


(thcdi 


jf  Yorl 


wards  Jams  11..  he  moved  in  the  House  0 
thai  a  bill  might  be  brought  in  for  the  association  of  all  h 
ma)esly'f  rrolestanl  subjects.     He  also  openly  denounced  ll 

appeared  in  defence  of  Lord  Rusacll  at  his  trial,  at  a  lime  whe 
ll  was  scajctly  more  criminal  to  be  an  accomplice  Ihana  witnes 


It  by  of 


to  eichange  ctolhes  with  Lord  Russell 
emain  m  his  place,  and  to  allow  him  to  eiTect  his 

ilbei.    He  opposed  uUtraiy  govenuneDl  uodei 


Janet  IL  with  the  une  eontiitcncy  and  high  ipirfl  at  during  the 
previoua  reign.  He  was  withdrawn  frvm  public  IJfe  for  a  time,  * 
however,  in  consequence  ol  a  hasty  and  imprudent  act  ol  which' 
bit  enemies  knew  how  to  avail  thcmselvea.  Fancying  that  be 
had  icceivcd  an  insultiag  look  in  the  pnaciice  chamber  fi«B 
Colonel  Colepepper,  a  swaggerer  whose  altendarure  at  court  tfac 
king  encouraged,  he  immediatdy  avcaged  the  aSronl  by  chaUeag- 
ing  Ibe  coloDct,  and,  on  the  challenge  being  refused,  itrilung  him 
wiib  his  cane.  Thit  offence  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  £}ci,ina, 
which  wai  an  enontiaus  sum  even  to  one  of  the  earl's  priscelr 
fortune.  Not  being  able  to  pay  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  king's 
bench,  from  which  be  was  released  only  on  sgning  a,  bond  foi 
the  whole  amounL  This  was  afterwards  cancelled  by  Kiax 
William.  Afler  hjs  discharge  Ihe  earl  went  for  a  Ihne  to 
Chalsworlh,  where  he  occupied  himaelt  with  the  erection  ol  ■ 
new  mansion,  designed  by  William  Talntan,  with  dccoialions  by 
Thomhill  and  Grinling  Cibbont.    The  Revolulioa  again 


ought  hi 


Hei 


aigned  the  angina]  paper  inviting  the  prince  of  Orange  from 
Uollaud,  and  was  the  dtst  nobleman  who  appeared  in  antu  la 
receive  bim  at  hit  landing.  He  received  ihe  order  of  the  Carter 
OB  the  oauion  of  the  coronation,  and  was  made  lord  high 
laidol  Ihc  new  court.    In  i6go  he  accompanied  King  WilliBiD 


.0  Holla 


d.    Ilei 


lis  of  Han 


•69*  by  William  and  Miirj 
tame  day  on  which  the  bead  of  the  house  of  Russell  was  ciealol 
duke  of  Bedford.  Thus,  to  quote  Macaulay,  "  the  two  great 
bouses  of  Ruuell  and  Cavendish,  which  had  loDi  been  cloMly 
connected  by  Irleodship  «nd  by  marriage,  by  common  opinioiu, 
common  lulTerings  and  commou  iHumi^,  received  on  the  tan* 
day  the  highest  honour  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Ibe  crown  U> 
conler."  His  last  public  service  wa*  assisiing  to  conclude  the 
union  with  Scotland,  fur  negotiating  which  he  and  hit  eldest  too, 
the  marquis  of  Hariington,  had  been  appointed  among  the 
commissioners  by  Queen  Anne.  Be  died  on  Ihe  iSth  of  AugnM 
1707,  and  ordcini  the  foUowing  inscription  to  he  pul  oa  hli 


He  had  married  in  1661  the  daughter  of  James,  duke  el 

ulLe,  and  by  Ifae  lalter't  ton  William  as  3rd  duke  (vkemy 
land,  i7]7>i7<4).  The  liuer't  ton  William  (i7>»-i764) 
nled  in  175]  as  (lb  duke;  be  married  the  daughter  anl 
1  of  Richard  Doyle,  earl  0!  Burlington  and  Cork,  wba 
brought  Liimore  Castle  and  the  Irish  estates  into  Ihe  family ;  aad 


Slhdi; 


sofD 


re  (17 


I  of  til 


ibelh  Fatter,  duchess  of  Devonshire  (ijjS-iSia),bo<h 
Gainsboraugh  painted.     His  son  William,  fith  duke 

ronaiion  of  the  isar  N'ichoUs  ai  Moscow  in  1R16.  —d 
became  famous  for  his  expenditure  on  that  occasion;  and  il  was 
iployed  Sir  Joseph  raiton  at  Chatsworth.    The  title 
passed  in  iSjB  to  his  cousin  William  (iSoS-igQi),  ind  earl  of 


Buriingi 


iiS7lhde 


utplay 


lapromi 


lie  wot  second  wrangler,  finlSmith'tpiiieman,  and  eighth  classic, 
Ind  tubsequenlly  he  becarne  chancellor  of  the  university. 

Spincek  Comptoh  Cavehdisb,  Sih  duke  Ii8jj-iq(^),  bofs 
m  the  23rd  of  July  183],  wai  Ihc  too  of  the  7lh  duke  (ibec  eari  of 
Surlington}  and  his  wife  Lady  Blanche  Howard  (lislel  of  the  eail 
it  Carlisle).  In  1854  Lord  Cavendish,  as  he  then  was,  took  bia 
legrec  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  in  lgj&  be  wasaltachcd  10 

iHS7  he  "U  relumed  to  parliiment  u  Liberal  membet  for  North 
Lanutbire.    Al  the  opening  uf  the  hw  parliament  ol  iSjg  tht 

I.  (l.ooi^Ic 


auqab  oTRutlactaii  [u  be  bid 
merit  to  Ibc  u]dnu  wbich  evei 
Df  rby*  In  tS6j  he  became  finl  a 
I«  nr,  ud  on 
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lordof  Lheadminlty.and  Iheo 

Glulilane  mdmtniilialion  il  the  death  of  Lord  Pilmenton  he 
cnleml  it  u  Wat  lettetaiy.  Hi  tclired  with  bis  coUeaguei  b 
July  iS66i  but  upon  Mr  Glvlilaiic's  leturn  to  powtt  ia  186a  be 
bcciDK  putmuler-gcnenl,  m  DlKce  which  he  eichinftd  in  tg;i 
tor  that  ol  HCiTtinr  foe  Iidind.  When  Mr  Gladstone,  after  bii 
defeat  and  tesignatioD  id  1874,  tempoiarily  withdrew  ftoni  Ibe 
kadenbipof  tbc  Libeiai  party  in  Januaiy  1875,  Und  Uaningisn 
KU  choiEa  Libeisl  leader  in  the  Hoiue  af  ComrDoni,  Lord 
GfannllE  belog  leader  In  the  Lordi.  Mr  W.  E,  Fotster.  who 
had  taken  a  mucb  more  prominent  pari  in  public  life,  waa  Ibe 
Cfdy  other  poiaible  nominee,  but  he  declined  to  iland.  Lord 
Hanington's  rank  no  doabt  told  in  liu  favour,  and  Mr  Fonler't 
education  bill  had  offended  the  N'onconforrniit  members,  who 
would  probably  have  withheld  Ihelr  support.    Lord  Harting ton's 
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His 


.rable  lo 


tapcditiont  of  General  Goidno  and  Lord  Wolscky 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  Conservalive  patty  long  held 
hint  chiefly  responsible  for  the  "betrayal  of  Gordon."  His 
ktbargic  manner,  apart  from  bis  position  as  war  minister,  helped 
Id  associate  him  in  their  minds  with  a  disaster  which  emphasiaed 
tbt  fad  that  the  go  vemment  acted  "  too  late  ";  but  Cbdsione  and 
Lord  Granville  were  no  less  responsible  than  he.  In  June  iS8s  he 
resigned  along  with  his  coUeigues,  and  In  December  was  elected 
lar  Uk  Rostindale  Division  of  Lancashire,  created  by  the  new 
tttorm  bill.  Immediately  afterwards  the  great  political  oppor- 
iBBtty  of  Lord  Harlinglon's  life  came  to  him  <n  Mr  Cbdslone's 
conversion  to  home  rule  for  Ireland.  Lord  Hartlnglon's  refusal 
to  follow  bis  leader  in  this  course  ineviubly  made  him  the  chief 
sf  ibe  new  Ubenl  Unloniit  funy.  composed  of  a  large  and 
nifluenli^l  section  of  the  old  Liberals.    In  ihis  caparily  he  moved 


It  Ibe  f 


pubUc  1 


bouse,  and  also,  in  the  House  of  Comt 
HrCladatone's  Bill  on  tbesccond  reading.  DuiinglhciiK 
tieilorat  contest  which  followed,  no  election  excited  more 
than  Lord  Hartington's  for  the  Rosscndale  diviuon,  1 


he  held  a  position  much  re 
id  trusted  beyond  ar 


ding  and  ability  of  whose 
*  their  numbers,  generally 
t  other  man  in  the  country,  yet 
B  his  own  opinion  loTDiniicn  to  inrnk  ol  oflice.  Lord  Salisbury's 
offers  to  serve  under  him  as  prime  min later  (bolh  alter  the  general 
ckiliofl,  and  again  when  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  resigned)  weR 
declined,  and  Lord  Ha nington  continued  10  discharge  the  delicate 
duties  of  the  leader  o( a  middle  party  with  no  less  judgment  Ihan 
he  bad  shown  when  leading  the  Liberals  during  the  inlerregnum 
of  iSrS'iUo.  It  waa  not  until  1K05,  when  the  differences 
id  Ubcml 
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ou 

cil.    The  duke 

the  nominartepitsentatliB  of  education  in  the  abinel  at  a  Bmc 
when  educational  rfuestions  were  r^c^dly  becoming  of  great 
importance^  and  his  own  technical  knowledge  ol  this  dilEcuU 
and  intricate  question  being  admit ledly  superficial,  a  good  deal  ot 
criltciam  from  thie  to  time  resulted.  He  had  however  by  this 
time  an  estabKshed  position  in  public  h'fe,  and  a  reputation  (or 
weight  of  character,  which  procured  for  him  universal  respect 
and  confidence,  and  eiemoted  him  from  bitter  stuck,  even  from 
his  most  determined  political  opponents.  Woltb  aud  rank 
combined  with  character  to  place  him  in  a  measure  above  party; 
and  his  succession  to  his  father  as  chancellor  of  the  '  '  ' 
Cambridge  in  1891  indicated  hii  eminence  in  tl 
eounliy.  In  the  same  year  be  bad  married  the 
7th  duke  of  Manchester. 

h<^d  the  office  of  lord  preudent 


of  Ibe 


le  3rd  ol 


■  1903.  ' 


ncil 
Buntof 


M  r  Balfour  ((.J.)  over  the  la ttet's  attil 
free  trade.  As  Ur  Chamberlain  had  retired  from 
and  the  duke  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  join  Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Ritchie  in  reigning  a  fortnight  earlier,  the 
iticlpated  and  was  sharply  crilidied  by  Mr 


n  the  t( 
he  duke 
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:ry,  had 
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Mr  Balfour  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  by  the  te 
necessarily  became  the  leader  of  the  Free  Trade  Unloi 
were  neither  Ballourites  nor  Chamberlainiles,and  his  wi 
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iationofUnio 

nism  with  the 

lichbcldentii 

1.    Astruggleal' 

■cebega 

within  the  Liberal  Unionist 

-ho  foil. 

(ed  the  duke  1 

Mr  Chambcrlair 

ut  the  latter 

were  In  Ih» 

andareorganuat. 

n  in  the  Liberal  Union! 

t  Association 

look  place,  the  Unionist  free. traders  serreding  and  beconiin;, 
separate  body.  The  duke  then  became  president  ol  the  new 
organiialions^  the  Unionist  Free  Food  League  and  the  Unionist 
a  the  subsequent  developments  the  duke 
t  lomevrhai  silent  fiart,  and  the  Unionist 
niui  III  ivDu  wdsnoL  unalTecled  by  his  open  hostility  to  any  taint 
ol  compromise  wiih  the  tariff  reform  movement.  But  in  the 
autumn  of  1907  bis  health  gave  way,  and  grave  symptoms  of 
cardiac  weakness  necessitated  his  alslalning  from  public  effort 
and  spending  the  winter  abroad.  He  died,  rather  suddenly,  at 
Cannes  on  tbc  34lh  o(  March  i«o8. 

Tile  head  of  an  old  and  powerful  family,  a  wealthy  tenitorlat 
magnate,  and  an  Eoglishman  with  thoroughly  national  tastes 
for  sport,  his  weighty  and  di^nterested  character  made  him  a 
Blaiesman  of  ibe  first  rank  in  his  lime,  in  spile  of  the  absence  of 
showy  or  brilliant  qualities.    He  had  no  self-seeking  ambitions. 


Though  his  speeches  were  dire 
nor  "  clever  ";  and  be  lickeo  a 
was  conspicuous  for  solidity  of 


vhethcr 


ind  forcible,  ht  was  not  an  oral 
lety  of  rnlcllect;  but 
and  straightforwardn 

The  fact  that  he  01 


liddlc  of  a  qieech  of  his  1 
(Uolcd  aa  charactcrislic;  bat  he  combined  a  great  fund 
common  sense  and  knowledge  ol  the  average  ofnnlon  wii 
Mtriotic  sense  of  duty  towards  the  stale.  Thtougboui  his  ea 
le  remained  an  old-fashioned  Liberal,  or  rather  Whig,  of  a  i 
ihicb  in  his  later  yean  was  becoming  gradually  more  and  d 

There  «3s  no  Issue  ol  hii  marriage,  and  he  was  succeedc< 
ith  duke  by  his  nephew  VictoK  Ciiusiian  Cavendish  (b.  iS 
«ho  had  becK  Liberal  Unloniit  member  for  West  Derfays 
ince  1891,  and  was  ireagurerol  the  household  (1900  to  1903) 
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ipanioFEngbnd,  The 
uecdi  Ihat  of  lh«  mid- 
ihei  leu  Ihan  that  at  the 
I  the  Dailmoor  highlands 


>ny  faajf 


bods,  but  the  averigc  summer  be»tiirU  he 
soolbcrD  coiu  tiei  lo  the  east-  Theniroflhc 
H  shAjp  and  bncinE.    Muts  are  frequent, 

kacdjr  (tlatlli,  uich  as  hydraDgeas,  myitles,  _ 

tiopa.  iive  IhiDugh  the  winter  without  proteclioo.    Tlicdiinitc 

ol  Sidnnath,  Tcignmoulli,  Toiquay  and  other  watering  plues 

bens  43-6°  at  Plymouth.  The  north  cout,  eipwed  to  the 
iianns  and  i«tU  el  the  Atlantic,  is  ni«e  bracing;  although 
there  also,  in  the  moic  sheltered  nooks  (as  at  Combe  Martin), 
nritle*  of  gttii  (iu  and  age  Sawei  freely,  uid  produce  theii 
annual  crop  of  berries. 

Ralhei  less  Ihas  three-quailers  of  the  Wlal  iieaof  Uie  munly 
B  midet  cuJiivitian;  the  culiivaled  uca  falling  i  liiLic  below 
the  awnge  ol  the  English  aiuntiei.    There  are,  however,  about 

paMute,  which  is  more  than  one-half  that  ol  the  cultivated  area. 
The  Devon  breed  ol  callle  is  well  adapted  both  lor  lalLening  and 
for  dairy  purposes;  white  sheep  are  kept  in  great  numbers  on 
the  hill  [Uilurcs.  DevoDshire  is  one  oi  the  chief  cattle-farming 
and  >li«p>larming  counties.  It  ii  specially  famous  for  two 
products  of  ihe  dairy— the  cloiled  cream  to  which  it  give*  il> 
aaiM,  and  junkei.  Of  the  area  .under  grain  crops,  oats  occupy 
about  thru  times  ihe  acreage  under  wheal  or  barley.  The  bulk 
of  the  acreage  under  green  crops  it  occupied  by  turnips,  inedes 
and  mugold.  Orchards  occupy  a  luge  acreage,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  apple-tiees,  nearly  every  farm  nuintaining  one  for  the 
naDutaclure  of  cider. 

Fuktritl. — Though  the  fisheries  of  Devon  are  less  valuable 
[ban  IbOM  of  Cornwall,  targe  quantities  of  the  pilchard  and 
hcTTingacaugbl  in  Cornish  waters  arc  landcdal  Plymouth.  Much 
of  Ibe  fishing  is  carried  on  within  the  tbree-iuile  limit;  and  it 
loiy  be  aoscrted  that  trawling  is  the  main  feature  of  the  I>evon. 
(hire  ipdualiy,  whereas  uining  and  driving  chaiactcriu  that 
oi  Comwall.  Pilchard,  cod.  sprats,  biiU,  plaice,  soles,  turbot, 
ibrimpa.  lobster*,  oysters  and  mussels  are  n»t  with,  beiidei 
herring  and  mackerel,  which  are  fairly  plentiful.  Alter  Fly- 
oiwih,  the  principal  fishing  station  is  at  Briiham,  but  tbere  are 
lesser  slaliou  in  every  bay  and  estuary, 

OIkir  I nJuiiriti.— The  principal  industrial  works  in  the  county 
are  llie  virioui  Government  establish menis  at  Plymouth  and 
Devonporl.  Among  other  industries  may  be  noted  the  lace- 
work*  at  Tiverton;  the  manufacture  of  pUlow-Un  (at  which 
HsnitOB  and  its  neighbourhood  has  long  been  famous;  and  the 
potteries  aod  terra-cotla  works  of  BoveyTracey  and  Watcombe. 
Woollen  gDOdi  and  serges  arc  made  at  Bucklastldgh  and 
AaUiujtoij,  and  boots  and  shoes  at  Crediton.  Convict  labour  is 
employed  in  the  direction  ol  agticultuie,  quanying,  lie,  in  the 


he  Great  Weitem  railiray, 


estering  the  county  in  the  ea 
skini  the  coast  as  fai*Bi  Teignmouth,  and  continues  a  short 
disUnce  inland  by  Newton  Abbot  to  Plymouth,  after  which  it 
croases  Ihe  estuary  of  the  Tamar  by  a  great  bridge  to  Saluth 
u  Comwall.  Bisnches  serve  IVicquay  and  other  seaside  resorts 
of  tbc  Hwth  coast;  and  among  other  branches  are  those  from 
Taonton  to  Barnstaple  and  from  Plymouth  northward  to 
Tansiock  and  Lauoceston.  The  main  line  of  the  London  & 
Saulb-WeiteiD  railway  between  Enter  and  Plymouth  skirts  Ihe 
Donb  and  west  of  Dartmoor  by  Okehanplon  and  Tavistock.  A 
branch  from  Y(alonlscrvesfiamstaptc,Ilfracombe,Bidelard and 


while  It 


Weiinrd  Ho  &  Apfdedore  line*  ' 
br  ibelr  names.  The  branch  Un 
nynODth-Tavistock  line  of  Ihe  Gie 
follow*  Ibe  line  of  a  very  early  la 
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Iway — that  constructed  to 
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(i  m.  S.W.  ol  Tavistock],  and  the  Eieler  ship  canal,  u>te*otlhy 
at  one  ol  the  oldest  in  England,  for  it  aw  oiigiaaily  cut  in  Ihe 

reigii  ol  Etiiabeth. 

i'D^nifliti™  ami  .:4iiii)iitifro/Hjii.—Theare»oltheancienl  county 
is  T.667,|J4  acres,  with  a  population  in  1841  of  6ji,goS,and  igoi 
of  M[.jt4.  The  areaol  the  admioistiative  county  is  1,671, i6> 
actt*.  The  (suoty  coniaias  33  huidreds.  Tbe  municipal 
boroughs  are  Barnstaple  (pop.  14.137},  Bidelord  (8;s4),  Dart- 
mouth (6s)g),  Devonport,  a  county  borough  (70,43?),  Enter,  a 
city  and  county  borough  (47,183).  Tomngton.  officially  Cieal 
Torrington  (3i4i),Honiton(ji;t).Okehainplon(is6o)  .Plymouth, 
a  county  boroogh  (107,636}.  South  Molloa  (1848).  Tiverton 
(lojai).  Torquay  (33.613),  Totnes  (40JS).  The  other  urban 
distiicliaTeAshburtan(i69S).BampLon  (1637),  Briiham  (6091), 
Gu<kfut1eigh(is)o},Budleigh  Sal  tenon  (18^1. Crediton  (m74), 
Dawlish  (aaojl,  East  Slonebouae  (13,111),  Exmoutb  (10,483), 
Heaviiiee  (jS"ol,  Holsworlby  (1371),  lUracombe  (8357).  Ivy- 
bridge  {1373),  Kingsbridgefjoi  5),  Lynlon(i64i).  Newton  Abbot 
(11,317),  Noriham  (S3SS),  Otteir  St  Mary  (3493),  Paignton 
(S383),  Salcomhe  (1710),  Sealon  (1313),  Sidmonth  (4iai), 
Tavistock  (4718),  Teignmouth  (8636).  The  county  [a  in  the 
western  circuit,  jud  assiKS  are  held  at  Eieter.  It  baa  one 
court  of  quarter  tcstioBs.  and  it  divided  into  twenty-four  petty 
sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  of  Barnstaple.  Bldeford/ 
Devonport ,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  South  Molton.  and  Tiverton  have 
separate  commissions  of  the  peace  and  courts  of  quarter 


at  Torrington 


idTotn 


have  tommissioBsoi  the  peace  only.    Thereare46iQ  

Devonshiro  is  in  the  diocese  of  Eieter,  with  the  eaceptkiB  oi 
small  parts  in  those  of  Salisbury  and  Truro;  and  there  are  316 
KCloisstical  parishes  or  districts  wholly  or  in  pari  within  the 
county.  Tbe  parliamentary  divisionsare  the  EastomorHoniton, 
Northeastern  or  Tiverton.  Nortbem  or  South  Molton,  Nonh- 
westcrnor  Barnstaple,  Wettetn  orTaviitock.  Southern  or  Tolnct. 
Torquay,  and  Mid  or  Ashburton,  each  returning  one  member; 
and  the  county  also  contains  the  parliamentary  borovgfai  ol 
Devonport  and  Plymouth,  each  tettuning  two  menlbcn,  and 


;ofEaeter,»rlumingot 


mber. 


mnsl  have  begun 


Hillcry.—Tiie  Saxon  conquest  of  Devonshire 
tome  lime  before  the  8th  century,  for  in  700 
Eaeter  a  lamout  Sawn  school.  By  this  time,  bowe 
Saions  had  become  Chriiiiaas,  and  est^liihed  Ih 
not  by  destructive  inroads,  but  by  a  gradual  process  ot  coloniia- 
tion,  settling  among  the  native  Welsh  and  allowing  them  to  hold 
lands  under  equal  lawi.  The  final  incorparalion  ol  Ihe  district 
which  ii  now  Devonshire  with  the  kingdom  ol  Weuot  must 
have  taken  place  about  766,  but  tbe  county,  and  even  Eieter, 
remained  partly  Welsh  unlU  Ihe  time  of  £thelslan.  At  the 
beginning  qf  the  9th  century  Wessei  was  divided  into  definite 
pati,  probably  corresponding  to  the  later  shires,  and  Ibe  Saaon 
Chronicle  mentions  Devonshire  by  name  in  S13,  iibeo  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Welsh  in  CorawaU  and  tbe  people  ot 
Devonshire  at  Camellord,  During  the  Danish  invasions  at  Ibe 
0th  century  aldermeo  of  Devon  are  (requenlly  mentioned.  In 
831  Ihe  invaders  were  deliAled  by  Ihe  fyrd  and  aldermen  of 
I>evon,  and  in  SiS,  when  the  Danes  under  Hubba  were  harrying 
the  coast  with  a  tqimdron  of  Iwenty-three  ships,  tfaey  were  again 
defeated  with  greU  ataughler  by  the  lyrd.  Tbe  modem  bundieds 
of  Devonshire  cocre^lond  in  position  very  nearly  with  those  given 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,  thou^  the  names  have  in  many  cases 
been  changed,  owing  generally  10  alterations  in  their  places  oi 
meeting.  The  hundred  of  Bumpton  formerly  indoded  atatet 
west  ol  Ihe  £ie,  now  Iranslerrcd  to  tbc  hundred  ol  Wiiheridge. 
Ten  ol  the  modern  hundreds  have  been  formed  by  the  union  at 
two  or  more  Domesday  huodrcdt.  while  the  Domesday  hundred 
of  Liston  has  had  Ihe  new  hundred  of  Tavialock  severed  Iron 
it  since  1114,  Many  of  Ihe  hundreda  were  tcpanted  by  tracts 
ol  mate  and  foreat  land,  of  which  Devonshite  contained  a  vast 
extent,  until  in  1104  the  inhabitants  paid  3000  marks  in  have  tbe 
with  the  eieeption  only  of  DarlBOcr  and 
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a  Dl  Enter,  Blmstuple  and  Totns  arc 
ihe  iitb  ccnluiy  ind  lonmiiy  compiitcd  Iwcnly-four  deintrtts. 
The  dcucrin  ol  Tbm  Toww,  Ccritumpion  uid  Ottcry  hive 
becD  cruted  lince  tbe  i6th  century,  "bile  tfaiHe  of  Timerlon, 
DunkawcU,  Duiuloid  ind  Flymptie  have  b«n  itxriiihcd,  tiriiig- 
fng  the  present  number  to  twenty-thiee. 
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J>  Ihe  Conqutnr  leaninli  for  the  eiccplioiully  larte 
number  ol  Enjtlishmen  who  are  found  relaining  lindi  after  Ihe 
Conquest.  The  many  vul  hefi  held  by  Narman  barom  wen 
koowa  at  honoura,  chief  among  them  being  Plymplon,  Oke- 
hamptDn,  Barnstaple,  (larberlon  and  Totnet.  The  honour  of 
Plymplon  wu  bMtowfd  in  Ihe  i  Hh  century  on  the  Redvcn 
family,  together  mith  the  earldom  of  Devon;  in  the  ijth  ccctury 
it  paued  to  Ihe  Courtenay  family,  who  had  already  become 
poueiKil  ol  Ihe  honour  of  Okehampton,  and  ivho  in  ijis 
obtained  Ihe  eaiWom.  The  duIiediMn  of  E«tet  wai  beMowed  in 
Ihe  I4lh  century  on  [he  Holland  family,  which  became  alinct 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  anculon  ol  Sir  Waller  Raltijh, 
who  nibomat  Budlci|h,  had  long  held  coniiderablo  alalei  in 
the  counly. 

Devonahire  had  an  independent  iheriff,  the  appointment  being 
at  Grtt  bcreililaiy,  but  afterwards  held  forone  year  only.  In  ijio 
coDi[daint  vaa  Diide  that  all  the  hundreds  of  Devoniliin  were  in 
the  hand*  ol  Ihe  great  lords,  who  did  not  appoint  a  sufficiency 

had  independent  courts,  known  as  stannary  courts,  for  the 
rrgulalton  of  mining  affain.  the  four  stannary  towns  being 
TavitlDck,  Aihburlon,  Chagford,  and  Plympton.    The  andent 
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repulsed  in  1404  by  the  peopleol  Dartmouth,  In  the  Wat)  ol  the 
Roses  the  county  was  much  divided,  and  frequent  sldrmiahei  took 
[^ce  between  llie  earl  of  Devon  and  Lonl  Bonville,  the  respective 
champions  of  the  Lancastrian  and  Vorlust  putiea.  Great  dls- 
luihaotn  in  Ihe  nunty  loiiowed  the  Reformation  of  the  i61h 
century  and  in  ijm  a  priest  was  compdled  to  lay  mass  at 
Samptord  Courtney.  On  the  outbreak  of  Ihe  Civil  War  Ihe  county 
as  a  whole  favoured  the  parliament,  but  the  prevailing  desire 
was  lor  peace,  and  in  1643  a  treaty  for  the  cosition  ol  hoslilitiei 
in  DevODshire  and  Cornwall  was  agreed  upon.  Skirmishes, 
however,  continued  until  the  capture  of  Daitmouth  and  Eieler 
101646  put  an  ad  to  the  struggle.  In  1688  Ibe  prince  ol  Orange 
landed  at  Torhay  and  was  enlcrtaiivHl  [o[  tevenl  dayi  at  Ford 
and  at  Exeler. 

The  tb  mines  o(  Devon  have  been  worked  Inm  time  im- 
mtmotial,  and  iothe  lath  century  nines  of  tin,  copper,  lead,  gold 
and  silver  ate  mcDtioned.  Agriculturally  the  counly  was  always 
poor,  and  before  Ihe  ditaHoreitation  mdered  especially  so 
through  the  ravage*  committed  by  the  herds  ol  wild  deer.  At 
the  lime  of  the  Domesday  Survey  Ihe  sal  t  industry  was  important , 

fisheries.  From  an  early  period  the  chief  manulacture  was  that 
ol  woollen  cloth,  and  a  slalute  4  Ed.  IV.  permitted  Ihe  manu- 
facture of  ckiths  of  a  distinct  make  in  certain  parts  of  Devonshire. 
About  isoj  Anthony  Boovis,  an  Italian,  introduced  an  improved 
method  of  spinning  Into  the  counly,  and  dder-makjng  is 
MMniioDfd  in  the  iSth  century.  In  iCSo  the  lace  ioduitiy  wu 
already  flouiishing  at  Colyton  and  Oltery  St  Haty,  and  flax, 
hemp  and  malt  wcit  largely  produced  in  the  iTth  and  iStb 


iben,  but  nnder  tbe ' 


boroughs  retunwd  a  lotal  of  Iwi 

Reform  Acl  ol  iSji  it  returned  tour  memben  in  l,wa  divisions, 

and  with  ten  bomughi  wu  represented  by  a  total  of  eighteen 

members  in  three  diviuoBS.  and  four  of  Ihe  boroughs  were  dis- 
franchised, making  a  total  of  seventeen  memben, 

AiUii/iiilia. — In  primeval  antiquities  Devonshire  is  not  so  rich 
as  Cornwall;  but  Dartmoor  abounds  in  remains  of  the  highest 
inicmt,  the  most  peculiar  of  which  ore  the  long  paraOel  ahga- 
menl)  of  upright  stones,  which,  on  a  small  scale,  resemble  those 
of  Camac  in  Bijttany.  On  Dartmoor  the  tines  are  invariably 
straight,  and  are  found  in  direct  conneiion  with  cairns,  and 
with  drtlet  which  ace  probably  senulrhrul.  These  stone 
avtnuet  ■>«  very  Dumccous.  01  the  so-called  sacred  drctei  Ihe 
best  examples  are  the  "  Longslones  "  on  Scorhill  Down,  and 
the  "  Grey  Weihett "  under  Sittalord  Tot.  By  fat  Ibe  finetl 
cromlech  i«  Ihe  "  Spinster'*  Rock  "  at  Drewiteijnton,  a  three- 
pillared  cromlech  which  may  well'  be  compared  with  those  of 
Cornwall.  There  are  numerous  menhirs  or  single  upright  stones; 
a  large  dolmen  or  hded  stone  lies  in  the  bed  of  the  Teign,  near  the 
Scorhill  drele;  and  rock  basins  occur  on  Ihe  summit  of  nearly 
every  tor  on  Dartmoor  [the  largest  are  on  Kestor,  and  on  Hejtor, 
above  the  Teign).  It  is,  however,  lolerthly  evident  that  these 
have  been  produced  by  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  granite. 

river-  Clusleis  ol  hut  loondations,  circular,  and  farmed  of 
rude  granite  blocks,  are  frequent;  the  best  example  of  such 
s  primitive  village  is  at  Batworthy,  near  Chagfocd;  the  type 
resembles  that  of  East  Cornwall,  WtUed  enclosures,  or  poundi, 
occur  In  many  places;  Crimqwund  is  the  most  temarkable. 
Boundary  lints,  also  called  trackways,  tun  aerou  Dartmoor  in 
many  directions;  and  the  rude  bridges,  formed  of  great  slabs 
ol  granite,  deserve  notice.  All  these  remsins  are  on  Dartmoor. 
Scattered  over  the  county  are  numerous  large  hill  castles  and 
camps,— all  earthworks,  and  all  apparently  of  Ihe  British  period. 
Roman  n>liei  have  been  found  from  time  to  time  at  Exeter  (lua 
Damnaxiiiraim),  the  only  brge  Roman  station  in  the  county. 

T^e  churches  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
dating  fmm  the  middle  of  the  14th  to  the  endol  Ihe  ijlh  century. 

the  Norman  lowers}  being  very  beautiful  Decorated  work.    Th« 
>f  Devonshire  churches,  however,  are  the  richly 


si  pulpits 


.  which  th 


in  England,  with  the  exception  of  Norfolk 
and  Sulfolk.  The  designs  are  rich  and  varied,  and  the  sklQ  dis- 
played ollen  very  great.  Cianite  erases  are  frequent,  the  finest 
and  earliest  being  that  of  Co[de$tonE,  neu  Crediton.  Monastic 
remains  are  scanty,  the  principal  are  those  at  Tot,  Buckfait, 
Tavistock  and  Buckland  Abbeys.  Among  domestic  buUdingi 
the  houses  of  Wear  CiHord,  Bradley  and  Darlington  of  Ihe 
ijlh  century;  Bradfield  and  Holcombe  Rogui  (Eliiabelhoo), 
and  Forde  (Jacobean),  deserve  notice.  The  ruined  castles  of 
CAehamptOn  (Edward  I,),  Exeter,  with  its  vast  British  earth- 
works. Berry  Pomtroy  (Henry  III,,  with  ruins  of  a  large  Tudor 
mBnuon],Totnes(HenryIII.)andCompton(cariyisthcentuiy), 
ore  all  inleresling  and  picturesque. 

Atrrnoairtis.— T.  Weiicote,  Siirtty  e!  Dnwu.  written  about  1630, 
and  lint  prinied  in  i«45:  J.  Prince,  tforliici  of  Dc-m  {Eutei, 

KO;  Sic  W.  Pole.  CMiluMj  Ux-uji  s  Hiuir,  ef  Oe  Onmljiil 
»  Cljindon.  17011:  R.  Folwhcic,  HUUry  «f  OoptMn  {j  vols. 
EMlei.  I7g7.  17iS-l8ool;  T.  Moore.  HuBry  0/  Daan  ]tim  At 
£d>^ifll>>criA(tol4clViiniiri>w(voli.i..ii..  London,  lSM-ia]I)i 
G.  Oliver.  HiMrie  CMeaita  rdaliig  to  eki  jVimuJirtci  la  Bttam 
(Eieler.  i(»):  D.  and  S,  Lyioni.  ilaaia  BrUajntia  (vol.  vi., 
London.  1(11):  Ealaiaakil  Ailiamilitl  in  Drmi  (Eielei.  1814); 
Mrs  Bray,  Tnditieu  cf  DmnAiii.  in  a  lerici  ol  lelteni  lo  Robert 
Southey  (London.  iljS):  G.  C.  Bmte,  Dimilnrc  BMiBirtplir 
(London.  1M1):  Sic  W.  R.  Drake.  Ditnikiy  A'rtit  and  NutH^ 
(London,  l8SS^:S.HcweI>,i>ca»ii5;«ci*p/£>»ini  (London,  itai); 
R.  N.  Worth,  Iliiuiy  el  DrumAire  (Lonilon.  1M6.  new  cdilion. 
iBoj);  C.  Worthy,  DnmMn  Panikri  (Eieter.  1887);  Damkin 
WlUi  (London.  IS^};  Viiliria  Csunlf  Hisaiy,  DaoHiliiri. 
DEVXIEHT,  Ihe  name  of  a  family  of  German  aclon. 
LtiDWID  DEVttEHT  (1784-18]?}.  bocil  in  Berlin  on  the  iflh 
ol  December  iJU,  wa*  Ibe  wo  of  a  lOk  netchaiit. ,  Ua  wM 
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mat,  Jsiaed  >  utnllint  tbMUlal  toiepviy,  ud  nsde  Ui  tiM 
ippeuxm  «  the  lUge  at  Gen  in  1I04  u  tb«  mf  Migtr  to 
Sddn^  Braal  »■  VdHw.  By  the  fntenit  o(  Coant  BrBU, 
k  appeared  at  Rudolnailt  u  Ftaoi  Moor  In  Schiller'i  ATntv, 
■B  ncccHfuUy  tha.1  he  obiiiDcd  1  pcmunent  enEaiemeat  al  the 
dacal  Ibcatn  in  Deuau,  irberc  be  played  until  1804.  He  [hen 
mcivtd  a  call  to  Bieslau,  wbeie  he  remained  foe  >li  yean.  So 
bdllunt  was  his  luccea  in  the  title-paiii  or  acveral  of  Shako< 
ipare't  plajn,  that  IfBand  hegan  to  leu  for  hliDwnnpatation; 

joaag  actor  as  hii  only  pouible  lucrauor.  On  ISand'i  death 
Dnrieni  wai  luoiDioned  lo  Berlin,  when  he  wu  lor  fifteen 
years  the  poputu  idol.  He  died  there  on  the  30th  o(  December 
iSji.  LsdwigDmrien  (Has  equally  great  in  c«medy  and  traiedy. 
FabUff,  Frani  Moor,  Shylod:,  King  Lear  tni  Richard  II.  were 
BBiv  hit  bcM  parli.  K»t  von  Holld  In  Mi  KemiHixaaet  baa 
firea  •  cnphic  piclufe  of  hha  ud  the  "  demi 
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Three  o(  (be  Bephewi  «I  Ladwfg  Devtttnt,  •■ 


DavBiarr  C1797-1B7-, 
1797-  Alter  being  lor  a  ihoct  lime  in  buiineo,  he  entered  a 
canlry  regioieal  ai  volunuerandloiightat  Walcrtoo.  He  then 
ioiiied  the  alagi,  making  bit  fintappcaruce  on  the  ita^e  in  iEIiq 
al  Bmianick.  In  181 1  be  reieivedan  engagemenl  at  Ihecourl 
Ihean  in  Dieiden,  where,  in  181],  he  marriol  Wilhehnine 
SchtMer  (■«  Scmflim-DcviiiaNT),  In  iSj5  he  joined  the 
coopany  at  Karlinihe.  and  in  iSjg  that  at  Hanover.  His 
beu  parts  w«c  Wallenitein  and  King  Lear.  He  died  on  the 
ph  irf  April  1II71.  Hii  brother  Ymurr  £duau>  Divuikt 
|lSai-iST7)>  t>«^>' Berlin  ofl  the  lilhol  AuguU  iSei,  wtslor 
a  time  an  opera  singer.  Turning  hit  attention  to  theatrical 
Banagcnent,  he  was  Irom  1844  W  TS4O  director  of  the  court 
theain  ia  Dretden.  Appointed  lo  Karbruhe  in  1851,  he  began 
a  ihoKMigfa  rcoiganiaation  oi  the  theatre,  and  In  the  course  of 
Irveoteen  yean  ol  asaiduous  labour,  not  only  raised  it  lo  a  high 
position  ,butenrlchedits  repert  ory  by  many  noteworthy  li  brctt  oa, 
■moDg  which  I>ieCaiuli/er^ute>iKic:ll  and  Verimntea  are  the 
best  known.  But  hit  chief  work  it  bit  Uilory  of  the  Cetnun 
tUge— Ccu^ii^^  io  itaUckn  SclvuapiilkunsI  (Ldpaig,  1J48- 
1174).  HediedoD  the  4thoI  October  1877.  A  cstnpjete  edition 
of  his  •mn'o—Driimiitiitki  tinl  dramalurpidu  SikriJUm—wat 
prtJithed  in  ten  vohimes  (Leipiig,  1846-1S7]). 

Tlie  youngest  aitd  the  most  famous  of  Che  Iftree  nephews  of 
Lb<lwigDev[ienlwnsGUJi*vEiniDEiruENi(i«o3-igjj),borQ 
ia  Berlin  on  the  41b  of  September  iSoj.    He  made  hit  fint  appear- 

Jnutfraa -m  OrltaMS.  After  a  tboii  engagement  In  Leipidg,  hs 
ncdved  in  iSig  a  all  to  Hamburg,  but  after  two  yean  accepted 
■  psiaaneni  appointment  at  the  court  (beauc  In  Dniden,  la 
wlath  fac  belonged  until  his  retirement  in  iS6a.  His  chief 
diaracten  wrre  Kimlel,  Uriel  Acosta  (in  Karl  CuttkoVs  play), 
Itarquit  Posa  (In  Scbiller'l  Don  Csrhi),  and  Coelhe'i  Torquiio 
TaaBD.  He  acted  Kvcial  tlnits  in  London,  where  hit  Ham  I  el  was 
eaoalilsedfineitlwiKenhle'toeEdaiiiDd  Keaa's.  He  died  oa 
Ike  Tlh  of  Ai«iiat  rA?). 

Ono  DimEier  (igjS-i89«),  another  actor,  bom  Id  Berlin  on 
tba  jfd  •!  October  1&3I,  vat  the  ton  of  PhJUpp  Eduaid  Devrlent. 
He  jstoa}  the  ttage  in  iRjfiai  Kariaraho.  and  acted  lucceuiwly 
b  S<uttgait,  Beriln  and  Leipiig,  unlit  ha  received  a  fixed 
qipdatinent  at  Kultruhe,  In  lUy  In  TI73  be  became  stage 
■miagrr  at  Wdnar,  where  he  gained  (real  praise  (or  hit  khh  en 
aciiif  ef  Coethc'i  Fdul^  Af  lei  bring  managerol  the  theatres  In 
M- ■"'—■■-  and  Frankfort  he  retired  to  Jena,  where  in  1BS3  he 
vaa^ivntlielionanrydegTecof  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  1884 
ba  mt  appointed  dinctor  at  the  cwm  theatre  ln.OUeabur(  and 


taiSl9a«cMrg(dtuMlepIviInBcfBB.  n<tfed>tStMtto 
on  tht  nii  of  Jim*  1194. 

— IT.  l»s  wort  "dew"  (O.E.  4tm;  cf.  Gee.  Tea)  li  a 
utdeiU  one  tod  lU  mcuilng  nmtl  tbBtfore  b*  defined  on 
historical  ftindplea.  According  to  the  Veir  £]i|Jii4  DieOtrnvj, 
it  meant "  the  miistnrBdepiiaitcdlD  mioute  dfcfia  npoi  any  cool 
loiface  by  eondusatioaof  the  vapour  o(  the  BtBuaiJieKi  farmed 
altera  hot  day,  dutngoc  towards  idgbt  and  plentiful  in  the  tarty 
motniBt."  Hiiiley  fa  hb  Pkyttrptfiy  makea  Iha  addido* 
"  without  iModuction  ol  milt."  Tlie  lormatinn  of  mitt  It  not 
Docesury  lOr  the  formation  ol  dew,  nor  does  it  necessarily 
prevent  iL  If  the  deposit  ol  molslure  is  in  the  loim  of  fceinstead 
of  water  it  ia  called  hoarfrost.  The  reHarchet  of  Aitkn  nggeit 
that  Ibe  vordt  "  by  CDndeasaiian  of  the  vapour  In  the  alnw- 
sphete  "  might  be  omitted  from  the  definiiloa.  He  has  glnn 
reatoiu  foe  heUeving  that  the  lar^  dewdropa  00  the  Icavea  of 
plants,  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  phenomena  od  dew,  are 
10  ba  accounted  lor,  in  Urge  meatuie  at  kut,  by  the  eiudmg  ol 
dropt  of  water  from  Ihc  plant  thiougb  the  pores  of  the  leave* 
iheinielvta.  The  formailoB  ol  dewdrapi  in  such  caset  Is  the  con- 
lijtoation  of  the  irrigation  ivoceai  of  the  plant  for  supplying  Iha 
leaves  with  warn  from  the  solL  Ilia  process  is  tet  up  in  lull 
vigour  In  ibe  daytime  to  maintun  tolenble  thermal  conditloiB 
at  the  aurlaca  of  the  leal  in  Che  hot  sun,  and  contimicd  after  the 
tnn  has  gone, 

Ontheothtihind,  the  tootl  tyfeoU  phyalcnl  eiptifment  ilhi*- 
traiing  the  tarmation  of  dew  It  the  prodociinn  of  a  deposit  of 
moilluiT,  in  minute  drops,  upon  the  eiterior  surface  ol  a  glaw 
or  polished  metal  vessel  by  the  cooling  of  a  liquid  contained  In  tha 
vessel.  If  tbe  Hquld  is  water.  It  can  bo  coaled  by  i^eces  of  ice; 
if  volatile  like  ether,  by  bubbUog  air  through  It.  No  deposit  ii 
formed  by  thii  ptoceu  until  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  a  point 
whicb,  Irom  thai  droumstance,  baa  received  a  tpecial  namt^ 
although  it  depends  upon  Ihe  state  of  the  air  round  Uie  vessel. 
So  generally  accepted  b  the  physical  analogy  be  tween  the  naluraj 
[ormatlon  of  dew  and  its  artificial  production  in  Ihe  manner 
described,  that  the  point  below  idncfa  the  tempeiatnre  of  a 
surface  mutt  be  reduced  In  otdB  to  obtain  tbe  depoiit  li  known 
as  the  "dew-point." 

In  the  view  o(  phyaitiati  the  dew-point  is  the  temperature  al 
which,  by  bang  cimlid  itMout  dmnge  ej  pTtJsurt,  the  air  becomes 
lalurated  with  water  vapour,  not  on  account  of  any  increase  of 
supply  ol  that  compound,  but  by  the  diminution  of  the  capadty 
of  the  air  tax  holding  it  in  the  gaseoni  condition.  Thus,  when 
the  dcw.potnt  temperature  has  been  determined,  the  pressure  of 
water  vapour  in  the  aimoapbcri  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  it  given 
by  reference  to  1  table  of  laturation  prosurel  of  wiler  vapour 
atdifferent  teTDperelures.  AsiIitaweII.estabBshed  pmpoiitioa 
that  the  pretiure  o(  the  water  vapour  In  the  air  does  not  vary 
while  Ihe  air  is  f)eing  cooled  without  change  of  if 9  total  ertenial 

pres^urcof  water v^»ur In  theair whenthecoflling  commenced. 
Thus  Ihe  artificial  formation  ol  dew  and  consequent  detemiinatioa 
of  thedew.poin tit areoognijwd  method  of  measur! 


in  the  atmosphere 


■nt 


dew.point  method  is  Indeed  in  tome  1 
of  hygromeliy. 

Tike  dew-point  Is  a  matter  of  ttaUy  vital  conieciue nr«  In  Ibe 
()ustlon  of  the  oppmtiiTneia  of  the  atntsipheie  or  ita  reverw. 
So  king  as  Ihe  dew-point  it)o«,hi^  temperature  docs  not  niatier, 
but  when  the  dew.point  begin!  to  am«oach  the  normal  tcmpera- 
ttm  of  the  human  body  Ihe  atmosphere  becomea  insupportable. 

The  physical  eiplanalion  ol  the  lormitiDn  0!  dew  conasu 
ptaclicaliy  in  determining  tbe  proceu  or  procoacs  by  which 
leaves,  blades  of  grass,  stones,  and  other  objecta  to  the  open  air 
upon  which  dew  may  be  observed,  become  cooled  "  below  tbe 
dew.point." 

Focmerly,  from  the  time  olArfttotle  at  teait,  dew  was  lappoHd 
to"faIl."  Tbatviewofthepniceatwasnaceitlmtat  thetin* 
olWordtmrth  and  pott*  might  even  now  use  the  figure  whlwul 
reproach.  To  Dr  Chailet  Wells  of  London  bebiDp  tbe  credit  «l 
bsiagisg  to  a  f  acuB  Ibe  idcu  ^icb  erigiaattd  nM  Ibe  «ady  •( 
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Mrftcts  to  A  cIcAT  iky.  He  gLve  an  acmunt  of  the  theory  of 
aulopuiic  coding  by  ndiitioD,  which  hu  round  a  place  in 
«U  teit-booka  of  pfayiics^  in  his  Ant  Efjay  m  Dap  pubUtbed 
in  iSiS.  Tbe  Ibcoiy  ii  supponed  in  (bal  uid  in  >  xcond  tuty 
by  a  number  ol  well-planiKd  obMtvaiioiu,  and  the  eiuyt  an 
isdecd  BOdeli  ol  Kitnllfic  nclbod.  ThepioctssDliliefoniuiiaa 
of  dew  ai  nptoenled  by  Weill  i>  ■  limple  Du.  It  lUiti  [nun  (he 
point  of  view  Ihal  all  bodia  an  conuanily  radiaiing  heat,  and 
cool  utomalically  unleu  Ibey  nceive  i  comspending  unount 
of  heat  from  other  bodies  by  radiaiion  oi  coDducLk>n'    Good 

>ucb  u  blades  of  sna,  loie  heat  tapidly  on  >  deii  nlgbl  by 
ndiatioo  (a  the  iky  and  beamte  cooled  below  the  dew-point  ol 
the  atmoiphen. 

The  queklloD  wax  vecy  (aUy  Mudied  by  MelloDi  indMlMB,  but 
little  more  was  added  to  tbe  eiplanation  given  by  Welti  imlil 
18S5 ,  when  Jobn  Aitken  ol  Fatkiik  called  altention  to  I  he  quntion 
whether  the  wdet  of  dewdnipion  piano  or  si  ones  Oinic  fron  Ihe 
tir  or  Ike  earth,  aad  dexribed  a  numbei  of  eiperimenLi  10  thow 
(hat  UDdR  the  condiliora  ol  obiervilion  in  Scotland,  it  «u  the 
which  Ibc  moislun  waa  probably  i^lained,  either  by 


.pe ration  of  the  < 


I  of  plan 
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of  eluded  dewdropa,  01  by  evaporation  and  suboequc 
tion  in  the  lowest  layer  ol  tin  alraasphere.  Some  conlroveisy 
was  eiciled  by  the  publicilioo  af  Ailken'i  viewi,  and  it  it  inler- 
tsting  Lo  revert  10  it  b«auH  >t  illuslnlei  a  praposiiiDD  which  it  ol 
general  applicalioo  in  netcorcdogical  qurslions,  namely,  that  the 
pbyaical  processes  operative  in  the  evolution  of  mdeonJogical 
phenomena  ue  generally  complci.  It  isool  ndialion  alone  that 
it  necessary  to  product  dew,  nor  even  radiation  from  a  body 
which  docs  not  eondua  heat.  The  body  must  be  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  lo  fully  supplied  with  moisture  that  the  dew- 
point  can  be  passed  by  tbe  cooling  due  to  radiation.    Thus  the 

radiatingsurlace,<9)asliUUmosphere,  (j]aclearsky.(4)lhEnn>l 
insulation  ot  the  i^dialing  luttsce,  (si  warm  moisl  found  01 
■omc  other  provitioa  to  produce  ■  lupply  of  laaiiture  in  the 
larfacc  layers  of  air. 

Ailken's  contiibution  to  the  theory  of  dsw  (bows  thai  in 
considering  the  supply  of  moisture  we  must  lake  into  con- 
uderation  the  ground  as  well  as  Ihe  air  and  coDccm  ourselves 
«ith  the  tenpeiaiure  of  both.   Ofthe  hvecondjlionsmenlioncd, 

important  for  securing  a  copious  deposit.  It  can  hardly  be 
usjiilained  that  do  dew  could  form  unless  there  were  >  supply 
of  water  by  evaporaiion  from  wann  ground,  but,  when  tydi  ■ 
supply  is  fbrilicDming,  it  it  evident  that  in  place  ol  the  limited 
procesa  of  condentatim  which  deprives  tbe  air  ol  its  moislure 
and  is  therefon  sdod  teraiiriable,  we  have  Ihe  process  el 
diitiUation  which  goes  on  as  long  t»  conditions  an  tnainlaincd. 

the  prolecliag  power  of  wel  soil  in  favour  ol  young  plania  a* 
against  night  dost.    If  dblillaiion  between  tbe  ground 
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layen  of  differCBt 
temperaiDres  must  De  ptoducliveaf  the  tnuslcrena  of  liiga 
quaoiiiiet  of  water  between  diSercnt  levels  in  Ihe  uil  eilher 
upward  or  downward  according  id  the  time  of  year. 

These  diagrams  Illustrate  the  importance  of  Ihe  warmth  awl 
moisture  of  the  ground  in  the  phenomena  which  have  been  con- 
sidered.   From  the  surface  there  is  a  continual  loss  of  heat  gofng 

frombdow.  But  while  Ihe  heat  ran  escape,  ihe  noisturecannol. 
Thus  the  dry-bulb  line  is  dcllcctcd  10  the  left  u  it  appmadiel 
thesnrface.thedew-pmntlinelolhe right.  Thusiheeflectof the 
moisture  of  the  gnund  is  to  cause  Ihe  lines  10  approach.  In  ibe 
caae  ol  grau.  Eg.  ),  Ihe  deviation  of  Ibc  dry-bulb  line  to  the  left 
to  {arm  a  sharp  minimum  ol  lempenlure  at  Ihe  surface  b  wtU 
^lown.  The  dew.poinl  line  is  alto  shown  diverted  to  the  left  to 
the  same  point  as  Ihe  dry-bulb;  but  that  could  only  happen  i£ 
there  were  so  copious  a  condensation  from  Ihe  atmospfaen  M 
actually  to  make  ibe  air  drier  at  the  surface  thsn  up  above.  la 
diagruD  I,  for  toil,  the  effect  on  aii  lempeiature  and  moistun 
i>  shawn^  the  two  liaet  converge  lo  cut  al  the  surface  where  a 
dew  deposit. will  be  formed.  Along  the  undcrgmund  line  then 
must  be  a  gradual  creeping  of  heal  and  moislure  lowardt  Iht 
surface  by  dislillalion,  the  mote  rapid  the  greater  Ihe  temperituv 

The  amount  of  dew  depotilcd  it  considcnUe,  and.  in  Imiaal 
eounlriet.  it  tometiiae*  tufficienlly  heavy  to  be  collected  by 
gutten  and  ipouu,  but  it  it  not  genenlly  leginled  a*  a  Lute 
pcrtenlage  ol  the  lolal  rainfall.  Loesche  estimales  the  amount 
the  Loango  m 


a  high  one.    Meu 


Hi  Ibe 


:pei«it 


depth  of 

ofdewi,iii..to..sin.ne«London(C.Di 
(WoUny).  a-i  in.  at  MonlpelUer  (Crova) 
WetceMenluR  (Badgley). 

Wiih  Ihe  qucslion  of  the  amount  ot  water  coRccIed  as  dew,  ibat 
of  the  malnlenarKX  of  "  dew  ponds  "  Is  intimately  aaocialod. 
The  name  is  ^ven  to  certain  bolated  poadt  on  Ibe  upper  levels 
of  the  chalk  dow.isof  the  south  ol  Englind  and  elsewhere.  Som« 
of  these  ponds  are  very  anckni,  as  the  litlt  of  a  work  mi  Nalilht 
Dnrfonit  by  A.  J.  and  C.  Kubbard  indicaies.  Their  name 
secnt  10  imply  the  hypotbcak  ihat  Ihey  depend  upon  dew  and 
not  entirely  upon  nin  for  their  maintcnaiKC  at  a  source  of  water 
Mpply  for  cat  lie.  for  < 
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rnU-  Ann.  lui.  pp.  416,  4>4  and  tuiii.  p.  iS;;  Jirnin,  Cooiplt- 
mrnu  k  U  IbfoiF  dc  la  mfe,"  Jowrnidii  pijtiaiu,  vu<.  p.  41 ; 
}.  AiikoL  oa '-  Dn,"  Tniiu.  b^  jte.  <^  ESinitrii.  luriiL.  pan  L 
t.  uxl  "  NaluR."  VOL  IntiL  p.  as6i  C.  TomliniDii,  "  Ruutks  on 

■  Dcw  TliBorv  d  Den,"  Pka.  Jia.  (luiy.  JIh  wiEi,  vai.  11, 
p.  4S3  ud  voL  M.  p.  170:  RuHell,  A'oliir*,  vol.  *7,  p.  a[Oi  also 
ITa.  Ztif.  (1893).  P-  J9°:  Homin.  Mcn^xRliiJisib  unil  mcUcrit- 

■  ■    W  AaiwJunin  (BciUn,  I»u).  iil.:  r<tii»i'l<I»i{,  p.  SB.  «i.; 
Tcmpcntut-  DM(Faiidnii:l«itnTTb£tiuno  in  den 

ichtn  bei  dcr  TaubildunE,"  iltl.  Zeit.  li.  <i876). 

p.  6S ;  H.  E.  Hambetg,  "  TcmpEtatuie  rtHumidili  (k  I'air  1  diSS- 
rnto  hantnml  Upul,"  5«.  S.du  idenui  d' Ufsat  (iS7&);reviFii 
H  Km.  2rI.  idl.  (tt77),  p>  toj. 

For  cm  i>«Wi.  aw  Stephen  Hals.  SuHal  &  rt- 

mFiAaiK.,  pp.  ^-57  (jndod-.  London.  1731)  ;GU  <tl 

Hitltty  lai  Aili^ia  ifStlionu,  Intti  uu.  (L  C 

WdU.  ^n  Eimysa  Dor  (London,  ISIS,  iSii  u  C. 

CluRErtHH±.  "Ptae  Eaaay  oa  Water  Sapoly."  It 

j«c-.  md  aerie*,  vol.  L  pp.  171-38}  <i»5)i  1  a, 

"  EvaporacioB  [nxB  tba  Sutface  ol  Wals,"  Bril  1), 

am.,  pp.  as,  J6;  J.  Luca),  "  Hvdiogeoloty;  0  p- 

mnU  of  Modem  Practical  Geology 7'  rrsm.  ]  g1. 

•a.  EP-  ts}-l}3  (I>7T)!  H.  P.  Slade.  "  A  Stiail  :k 

•■  tin  Tmit     (LoBiloa,  1877);  Clement  R^^,      .  ^  ......fal 

Hiauir  al  laeUted  Pondx,''  Tmu.  AWnU  and  NarBick  NaiiaiUai' 
SuMj,  ml.-v.np.  yj.iBC  (iSoi);  PrnlMior  G.  S.  Bradv,  On  (ia 
/raliirc«dOrTpnii/>y«*iliaUrriliiiiai(lS«);Pr<>tenorL.C.  Miall, 
-  n_  n^-l^-'^JtrtMi  if  at  firif  iili  .1  UKiW>s  (Bradrml  Mmine. 
-  — j;  A.  i-  and  G.  Hubbard.  "  Hec^thk  Dewponda 
'■  "      '       ---     (W,  N.  S.) 

BKV&I  or  DiwAM,  an  Otitntal  toia  for  Gnance  minjatR. 
Tbe  vofd  ia  dtdvcd  from  the  Antnan  dimati,  and  is  CDRimon]}' 
OMd  (p  India  ta  duMle  ■  Ddnbtet  o(  tbe  Hogul  govtrcmenl,  or 
la  nwdcni  diya  tbe  prime  mbditer  ol  a  native  aule.  It  wu  In 
Ike  lomieT  nue  that  tbcfiut  of  the  JiiKmy  to  the  East  India 
Coapany  la  i}6s  bcEame  the  foundation  of  the  Briliih  empire 
ia  India. 

DBWAS,  tlR  JAMBS  (1(41-  ),  British  dmniit  and 
lAjiiciM,  wii  bom  at  Slncatdlne-on-Pottb,  Scotland,  on  the 
lodi  «f  September  it4>.  He  wu  educated  at  Dollar  Academy 
and  Edinbnr^  Univenity,  being  at  tbe  latter  lirtl  a  pupil,  and 
■iMant,  of  Lord  Ftiyfalr,  then  ptofoior  of 
o.  itudied  undei  Xdiuli  at  Gbeot  In  1875 
_  _n  decUU  Jacluonlan  profeiaor  ol  natural  eiperimenlal 
ptakaopby  at  CUBbrldge.  becomini  a  fcDow  of  Peleihouie,  and 
■D  1877  heauccecded  Dr  J.  R,  (^aditoce  as  Fullcrian  professor  of 
dtemlftxy  in  tbe  Royal  Institution,  London.  He  was  president 
ol  Dw  Chemical  Society  in  1S97,  and  of  the  British  Association 
In  1901,  served  on  the  Balfour  Commission  on  London  Water 
Sopt^y  (iSsl-lSw).  and  as  a  member  of  the  CommittM 
Ml  Exploaiva  (iSSS-iSqi)  invented  cordite  jointly  with  Sit 
FndokkAbd.  Hla  identlGc  work  coven  a  wide  Geld.  Of  his 
srlirT  papen,  lome  deal  with  quations  of  organic  chemistry, 
otbcn  witb  Crabam'i  hydtogtsiura  and  lis  physical  constants, 
slbcn  witb  high  tonptraluie*,  (.(.  the  temperatuie  ol  the  saa 
and  ol  tbe  cJeMiic  tptA,  otben  again  with  electro-photometry 
and  tbe  chemistry  ol  the  electric  arc.  With  Professor  J.  G. 
ICKindiicit,  of  Glaigow,  be  lavniigated  the  physiological 
•ctioB  of  light,  and  enmined  the  changes  which  talie  place  in 
(he  dectikal  cnutllion  of  the  retina  ander  its  inBuenn.  With 
Profexsor  G.  D.  Uvdng,  one  of  bis  colleagui 
began  in  iS;8  a  long  scries  ol  apectn>ico{HCol) 
•(  wbkb  wen  devnttd  to  the  qiectroscoplc  naminaiinn  of 
wtnxa  gaseous  constituents  sepanted  Inm  atnoqilieric  aii  by 
tbe  aid  of  low  tempentnies;  and  ha  was  joined  by  Professor 
J.A.  Fleming,  of  Uolvenity  College,  London,  in  tbe  Investigation 
of  tbe  deetrieal  bebavionr  of  sufaataocea  cooled  to  veiy  low 
teaperatimi.  Hb  iwBn  Is  most  widely  Itoown  In  conneiion 
with  bto  wodc  on  tbe  Ilquelulion  ol  tbe  10-caUcd  pennanent 
gasa  and  hi*  teseaicbei  at  tempeialuia  approaching  the  lero 
al  atmrhitT  tenqiantare.  His  inleicit  in  this  bnmcb  of  inquiry 
tmlta  back  allcast  as  far  as  1874,  when  he  discussed  the  "  Latent 
BalofUouidGstiallbefaK  tbeBrltiihAaiodallon.    In  1S7S 


he  devoted  a  Fifdiy  etemng  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  to 
tbe  then  want  work  of  L.  P.  CaOIeiet  and  R,  P.  Pictet,  and 
eshiUled  tor  the  Ent  time  in  Great  Brifain  the  iroiking  ol  the 
CalUetet  apparatus.  Sli  yean  later,  in  the  same  place,  he 
described  the  icscaichei  of  Z.  F.  Wioblenski  and  K.  S.  Olsicwskl, 
aud  illusltatid  for  the  Brst  time  la  public  the  liquefaction  of 
oiygen  and  air,  by  means  of  apparatus  specially  designed  tot 
optical  prgjeclion  »  that  the  actions  taking  place  might  be 
viiible  lo  the  audience.  Soon  aitenrards  he  constructed  a 
machine  from  which  the  OqueGed  gas  could  be  drawn  o3  through 
a  valve  lor  use  as  a  cooiiag  agent,  and  be  showed  Its  emptoyment 
for  this  purpose  in  conneiion  with  soma  tesenchcs  on  meteorites! 
about  the  same  time  be  aha  obtained  oiygen  in  the  solid  sUte. 
By  1891  be  had  deigned  and  erected  at  Ibe  Royal  Institution  an 
apparatua  wUeh  yidded  Hquid  oiygen  by  the  pint,  and  toKaida 
the  end  ol  that  year  he  showed  that  both  Uqald  oiygen  and  liqdd 
oione  atestroi^  attracted  by  a  magnet  About  1S91  the  idea 
occuned  10  him  ol  using  vacunm-jickeled  vessels  for  the  storage 
of  Uquld  gases,  and  so  efficient  did  tUs  device  prove  in  preventing 
tbe  InBujt  of  external  beat  that  it  fa  found  possblc  not  only  (o 
pKsei*e  tbe  liquids  for  coRiparailvcly  long  periods,  but  alio  to 
keep  them  ■□  free  Iromebullilion  that  elimination  of  their  optical 
pnq>ertl<s  becomes  possible.  He  neil  eiperimented  with  a  high- 
preuun  hydrogen  jet  by  which  low  temperatures  were  realised 
through  the  Thomson- Joule  eHect ,  and  the  tuccessf  iJ  resulu  thus 
obtained  ltd  him  to  build  at  the  Royal  Institution  the  Urge 
refrigerating  machine  by  which  in  1S9B  hydrogen  jns  for  the 
fint  tine  collected  in  the  Uquid  state,  its  solidlScation  following 
in  iSqq.  Later  be  invesligiled  the  gas-absoiblng  powers  of 
chaicoal  when  cooled  to  low  tempenturcs,  and  applied  them  to 
the  productioii  of  high  vacua  and  to  gu  analysis  (see  Ltqihd 
Ca«eb).  The  Royal  Sodeiy  in  1894  bnlowed  the  Rumford 
medal  upon  him  for  bis  work  In  tbe  production  of  low  tempera- 
tures, and  in  iggg  he  becajne  the  first  recipient  of  the  Hodgkins 
gold  medal  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  for  his 
contributions  lo  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
atmospheric  ah'.  In  1904  he  was  the  first  British  subject  to 
leeeJve  tha  Lavoisier  medal  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  In  190&  he  was  the  first  to  be  awarded  the  Matteucci  medal 
of  the  Italian  Sodeiy  of  Sciences.  He  was  knightcil  in  11704, 
and  in  i$oS  he  was  awarded  the  Albert  medal  of  the  Society  of 

DEWAI.  two  native  lUtei  ot  India,  In  the  HalwR  Political 
ChaigB  of  Cential  India,  founded  in  the  first  half  of  tbe  I'stb 
century  by  two  brothers,  Pimwar  Mahrattas.  who  came  Into 
Malwa  with  the  peshwa,  Ba^l  Rao,  in  1718.  HiciT  descendants 
an  known  as  the  senior  and  junior  branches  ol  the  Iimily,.and 
since  1841  each  haa  ruled  his  own  portion  as  a  separate'  state, 
though  the  lands  belouging  to  each  are  so  intiraately  entangled, 
that  even  iu  Dewia,  the  capital  town,  the  two  sides  of  the  main 

arrangements  for  water  supply  and  light  log.  The  senior  branch 
has  an  area  ol  446  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  61,311,  while  the 
afca  of  the  junior  branch  Is  440  sq.  m.  and  its  pojnilatlon  54,904- 
DEWBERRY,  Ralna  aaiiut,  a  trailing  plant,  allied  lo  thi 
bramble,  of  the  natural  order  Rosaceae.    Il  is  common  In  woods, 

of  Europe.  The  leans  have  three  leaBets,  ate  hairy  beneath, 
and  of  a  dusky  greeny  the  dowers  which  appear  in  June  and  July 
arc  white,  or  pdc  rose-coloured.  The  friiit  is  Urge,  and  dosdji 
embraced  by  the  calyi,  and  consists  of  a  few  drupiUes,  which  an 
Uack,witha  glaucous  bloom;  it  has  an  agree-ble  acid  taste. 


lO  rudimentary  tc 


>t  tb* 


"  false  hoof "  of  the  deer,  ac 

spondiDg'to  the  big  toe  in  man)  hanging  loosely  attached  to  the 
skin,  low  down  on  the  hinder  part  ol  the  leg..  The  origin  of  the 
wordisunkiwiwn,  but  It  has  been  fandfully  suggested  that,  wbil* 
the  other  toes  (ouch  the  ground  in  walking,  the  dew-daw  merely 
btushes  [he  dew  from  the  grass. 

D-BWSS,  SIB  SIMONDI.  Bart.   (1601-1650),  Enillih  antiT 
quarian.  cbjat  wn  of  Paul  O'Ewc*  si  Milden,  Suffolk,  and  of 
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CcoSa,  dau^itcr  tnd  Ut  af  Kkfaud  Slmsadi,  of  Coudon 


Coiden. 


Ifa  Df  Dec, 


dL  of  Bujy  Si  EdinundSf  uid 
ml  St  Joho'i  C<illc(f~  Cimbridce.  He  faad  b«D  idnilted  to 
the  Middle  Temple  in  i6ri,  and  nu  called  to  the  bii  in  i6ij, 
when  he  immedUtdy  began  hii  coUectioiu  of  uaieiia]  and  iii 

daughter  and  heit  of  Sii  WiUiim  Cloptop,  of  Luton'a  HaJl  ia 
Suflalk,  through  whom  he  obiaioed  a  la^  additipn  lo  bii  alretdy 
considcnble  fcrluae.  On  Ibe  eib  of  December  be  wai  koisbtcd. 
He  look  aa  active  put  a>  a  tirong  PuhUo  uul  member  of  the 
moderate  paity  in  the  oppositiga  to  ibc  king's  arbitnty  gcrveni' 
meat  in  the  Long  Pailiunent  of  1640,  in  which  he  ul  u  member 
(or  Sudbury.  On  the  ijth  of  July  bi  wai  crealed  a  btroiKl  by 
the  king,  but  Divcilheleu  adbcrcd  to  the  pulimnentary  puty 
nhen  war  broke  out,  and  in  164]  took  the  Covenant.  He  wu 
one  of  ihc  members  eipcUcd  by  Piide't  Purge  in  1648,  and  died 
on  the  i&\h  of  ApriJ  1650.  He  had  married  lecondly  EUiatKlb, 
duigbler  of  Sir  Henry  WUIoDghby,  Ban.,  ol  Riiky  in  Derb^ire, 
by  whom  he  bad  a  Bon»  who  ^ucrcoded  lo  hii  ettatea  uid  title, 
the  latter  becoming  extinct  on  the  failure  of  maleiuue  in  ijii, 
D'Ewe<  appean  to  have  projected  a  work  of  very  ambitioua 
icope,  no  lest  than  the  whole  history  o(  England  Uied  on  original 
dDcumcnts.  But  though  eicslling  ai  a  (oUectsi  of  mateiiali. 
and  ai  ■  taboiioui,  conidentioua  and  acn^ic  tnotcriber,  be  had 
little  power  of  gencnUization  or  conacructi^^  and  died  m-jlbout 
publishing  anything  ejtcept  an  unintcrtating  tract,  The  Friniititt 
/•i-aiiiK/w  fMjfnii./  TrW*  {164s),  and  wmeapeethea.  His 
Jmunali  cj  aB  Ike  Failiammli  datitit  Ikt  RiitK  oj  Qum 
EiaoicH,  however,  a  valmble  work;  was  published  in  leSi.     His 


largeo 


'Ufroi 


of  the  orif 

pnala  of  which  an  now  diipened  01  destmyed,  an 

tbeHarla 

an  collection  in  the  British  Muieum.    His  unpri 

Diarieifrt 

m  iiii-1614  and  from  1641-1647,  the  litter  valui 

for  the  n 

authority 

or  incidents  and  speeches  during  that  period,  and 

■om  the  glimpses  the  diarist  affords  o(  his  own  charac 

hisgoode 

stimation  of  himself  and  bit  little  iealoutieti  wme 

In  a  dphe 

and  some  in  Latin. 

En™™ 

m.^-j 

h,_.H,i^  «.,..'  ™'  ,.m,^_i,  to.  ffi 

.  in  iMl.  by  He*. 
rrrHi  Ruardi  11.  (1730).  ' 
■wi.Na.iv.  voL  VI.  (i}S 

drawn  upon  by  Fomer,  GinHnei 
)k  Crtsl  ficMhn.    SorneolhiK 


Siblivliaa  Icpcimpiiiai  Briu 


I  bv  Sanfocd  in 


mith&eld  distric 
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DS  WET,  CHRimMI  (1854-  ),  Boer  general  and  poli- 
-"  "  1,  wks  bora  on  the  yth  of  October  1854  at  Leeuwkop, 
'■'""  -■'— ict  (Orange  Fret  Stale),  and  later  resided  at 
fe  strvcd  in  the  first  Anglo- Boer  Wu  of  iBSo-gi 
as  a  neiu  cornel,  and  from  1881  10  1896  he  lived  on  his  fatni, 
becoming  in  1807  member  of  the  Volkiraad.  lie  took  part  in  Ihe 
Carfier  bailies  of  the  Boer  War  of  1899  in  NaUl  u  a  commandant 
and  laler.  Is  a  general,  he  went  to  serve  under  Ctonjc  in  the  wisl. 
His  first  successful  action  was  (he  surprise  of  Sanna*^  Tiel  near 
Bloerafonldn,  which  was  followed  by  the  victory  of  Reddenburg 
a  little  later.  Tfaenctforward  he  came  to  be  regarijcd  more  and 
more  as  the  most  ftmnidafale  leader  of  the  Boers  in  their  guerrilla 
■•rfare.  Sometimes  severrly  bandied  by  Ihe  Brilish,  somelimes 
(•caplngonly  by  the  narrowest  margin  of  safely  from  the  columns 
irilich  attempted  losunmnd  him,  and  (ailing  uponind  annihilat- 
ing liolattd  British  pats,  De  Wet  continued  to  tbeendol  the  war 
lib  (ucosiful  career,  striking  heavily  when  he  could  do  to  and 
•kilfuUy  evading  every  attempt  to  bring  him  to  bay.  He  took  an 
activepattinlbepeacenegolialioniof  1^1, andat  the  conclusion 
of  Ihe  war  be  visited  Europe  with  the  other  Boer  generals.  While 
lo  Eof^and  the  generals  sought,  itnavailingly,  a  modification 
«( the  terau  of  peace  conduded  at  Pretoria.  De  Wei  wrote  ao 
■ceoniit  of  bit  ismpalgns,  an  English  vmian  of  which  appeared  in 
November  19OJ  under  the  Utie  Tlint  Yean'  War.  In  November, 
1907  bt  <n*  elected  %  member  of  the  first  pirliaraeni  of  the 


Orange  Kiver  Oilony  and  wis  appobited  mlnlRO'  of  agriaJlluc 

In  1903--9  he  was  a  delegate  to  Ihe  Closer  Union  Convention. 

DE  WETTB,  WILHELK  MARTIH  LBBEBBCHT  (i}gii-ig49), 
German  theologian,  was  t»m  on  the  lalh  of  January  1780,  at 


led  Herder,  who  frequently  eumined  at  the  school.  In 
c  entered  on  his  theological  studies  ai  Jena,  hii  prindpal 
rs  being  J.  J.  Criesbach  and  H.  E.  C.  Paulus,  from  Ihc 


rof  w 


nethods  and  in  results,  b 


:  of  Ibilology  at  Hei. 
rotJ-F.Fries(.77i- 


primt-decent  a 


1807 


■843). 


he  enjoyed  the  friend 
ditmisacd  from  Beriin 
letier  of  consoUttion 
murderwof  Kot«bui 


rs  was  inntftmd 

Lyof  Berlin,  where 
ileiennachM.  He  was,  however, 
s  account  of  his  having  written  s 
ither  of  Karl  Ludwig  Sand,  tba 
ion  in  his  favour  presented  by  the 
jccesiful,  and  a  decree  was  iuued 
banishing  him  from  lbs 


not  only  depriving  him  of  Ibe  cba 
Prui^n  kingdom.  He  letiied  fc 
'occupied  hit  leisure  in  the  pirpaniiion  of  his  edition  of  Luiher, 
and  in  writing  the  lomsnn  Tlucdor  cdc  du  Wcikc  da  Zueiftn 
(Berlin,  i8ji].  In  which  be  describes  the  education  of  an  eviif' 
gelical  pastor.  During  ihb  period  be  made  hi)  Ent  euay  in 
preaching,  and  proved  himself  10  be  possessed  of  very  popular 
gilts.  But  in  1811  he  accepted  the  chair  of  theotogy  in  the 
univenily  of  Basel,  which  had  been  reorganized  four  years  before. 
Though  bis  appoiniment  bad  been  strongly  opposed  by  Ihc 
arthodoi  parly,  Dc  Welle  soon  won  for  hinueif  great  inSuenca 
both  in  the  universily  and  among  the  people  generally.  He  wil 
admitted  a  citizen,  and  became  rector  of  Ibe  university,  whid 
owed  10  him  much  ol  its  recovered  airength,  parliculariy  la 
the  theological  faculty.    He  died  on  the  iCth  of  June  1844. 

De  Welle  has  been  described  by  Julius  Wellhausen  is  "  the 
epoch-making  opener  ol  the  hislorical  criticism  of  the  Fentl- 
teuch."  He  prepared  tlie  way  for  the  Supplcment-lbeoiy.  Bui 
iibef  branchei  of  theolosy. 


He  had,  n 


ilepoelic 


culty.ai 


three  acu,  enlilled  Die  BiiUatHH[  (Berlin,  iSij).  He  bad  *D 
inielligent  interest  jn  art,  and  studied  «cclc&iasiical  nusic  and 
archilecture.  As  a  Biblical  critic  he  is  loraclimts  classed  with 
the  destructive  school,  but,  a*  Otto  POdderer  says  IDrMLifmtM 
«/  Tluiiaey,  p.  103),  he  "occupied  as  free  a  posilion  as4he 
Rationalists  with  regard  lo  the  litenl  lulhotily  of  Ihe  creed* 
of  the  church,  but  that  lie  sought  lo  give  their  due  value  to  ibe 
rdigiousfccLngs,  which  the  Rationalists  had  not  done,  and,  wiih 
■  more  onfeltered  miud  towards  history,  to  maintain  the  cod- 
nexionofthcprcsenllireoflbecburchnilhlhepisl."  His  works 
ire  marked  by  eugcliol  skill,  unusual  power  of  condensilioD 
and  uniform  faimesi.    Accordingly  they  possess  value  which  ii 
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'^ 
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DEWEY— DE  WINTER 


imoQIuid 


Otnt.Mva  MICH  (il$>-  ),  Aaokuie 
MilHlicMH  wu  buD  It  Eutlington,  Vtnaoot,  U^, 
otAivfliSsg.  UewucduciUditUuUDivcnityof 
at  John*  Hopkini  Univcnily,  aoddlenrardB  becun  pnfHior 
of  MODomki  and  itiliitlci  ic  tbe  Mamctauicns  Inititutf  of 
TechDolosy.  HenaduirmaDDf IbesUteboardDDtbFqutnioo 
^  iIk  DneinploTed  (1S95),  monber  of  the  MuucbusctU  con- 
aiaAm  on  poUic,  cluuiUblc  ud  lelcumatory  iateresU  (1S9T), 
9«uleqwRB«eatiU]«iigaforIliciitbceniiu,»iul  member  ol 

mdltnt  Syttatui  e%  Folilical  BitUiry  lina  iSi;  (1SS7),  > 
FiMameialHiifiiry  eflkt  U^.  (i  901)  ,uid  NaUciml  PnUnu  ( 1 907) . 
DUVKV,  DBOBBB  (1837-  ),  American  naval  officer,  vu 
bon  at  UodtpdiK,  Vermont,  on  tbe  iCtb  of  December  iSj?. 
He  ttadied  at  Noiwidi  Unlvendty,  tbea  al  Norwich,  Veniont, 
and  gnduatcd  at  tbe  XJnitcd  State*  Naval  Academy  in  1858. 
He  «u  commlarioaed  Ilcvteiuml  in  April  1861 ,  and  in  the  Cinl 
WarKTTedontbeileaEnsloop"  Missiuippi "  (1861-1863)  duilog 
Fvnfnl'i  paauge  of  the  forts  below  New  Orleani  in  ApriJ  1S63, 
and  BI  Pott  Hd&oh  in  Marcfa  1B63:  took  part  [□  Ibe  figbting 
bdov  DonaldsmviUe,  Loulikna,  in  July  1863;  and  En  1864-1865 
lEtved  on  the  iteam-gunboat  "  Agawam "  with  (he  North 
Atlantic  blockading  squadron  and  look  part  la  (be  attacki  on 
Fan  ruhecin  December  i864andjanuat7r865.  InMarcbi86s 
be  beCBme  a  licDtenant-rammander.  He  wai  with  tbe  European 
iqudron  In  1866-1867;  ma  an  initmclw  in  the  United  Siatn 
Nav*]  Academy  in  iS63~[S6q;  wai  in  command  of  the  "  Nir- 
it^mett  "  In  i87»-i8;i  and  1871-187;,  being  commiwoned 
f— —"■"■'"  In  1871;  VI*  light-home  inspector  in  i8;<5-iS771 
and  wai  leaetary  of  the  lighl-honse  boud  in  1877-1S81.  In 
1S84  he  become  a  captain;  in  i88i)-i8y3  wai  chief  of  ' 
of  equipment  and  recruiting;  in  1893-1895  waaa  mei 
lagbt-booae  board;  and  in  1895-1897  was  preiident  d 
of  inspection  and  aorvey,  being  promoted  (o  the  ra 
Bkodore  in  February  1896.  In  November  1S97  he  wj 
al  hii  own  request,  to  sea  lervice,  and  Hnt  to  Asiatic 
J^tril  iSqS,  while  wiUi  his  ilcet  at  Hong  Kong,  be  wai  notilied  by 
caUc  tbat  war  hid  begun  between  the  United  State*  and  Spain, 
aod  wii  ordered  to  "  capture  or  destroy  Ibe  Spanish  fleet"  then 
in  Miilipfniie  walera.  pn  the  iit  of  May  be  overwhelmingly 
defeated  the  Spanith  fleet  under  Admiral  Monlojo  In  Manila  Bay, 
a  victory  won  without  the  los*  of  a  man  on  the  American  ships 
(see  Sfakisb-Auebicik  War).  Congress,  in  a  joint  resolution, 
(eitdered  its  thank*  (o  Commodore  Dewey,  and  to  the  officers  and 
nea  under  hi*  command,  and  au(hori£ed  "  the  secretary  of  the 
■avy  to  present  a  sword  of  honor  to  Commodore  George  Dewey, 
and  cause  lo  be  struck  bronie  medals  commemoniiing  the  battle 
of  Manila  Bay,  and  to  distribute  such  medals  to  tbe  officer*  and 
men  of  the  shipa  of  the  A«atic  squadron  o(  the  United  Sutei." 
He  wai  promoted  reai-admlial  on  the  loth  of  May  1S98.  On 
the  iSib  of  Auguit  hi*  squadron  osslited  in  the  capture  of  the 
diysf  Manila.  After  temiining  in  (be  FhilippinB  under  orders 
boa  bis  government  to  maintain  conlrol,  Dewey  received  Ibe 
Ttak  0f  admiral  (March  3, 1809) — (hat  (Itle,  formerly  borne  only 
by  Farragut  and  Porter,  having  been  revived  by  act  of  Congress 
(Morcb  I,  ia99),-and  relumed  home,  arriving  in  New.York 
(^y,  where,  on  the  3rd  of  October  1899,  he  received  a  great 
ontioB.  He  was  a  member  (1899)0!  tbe  SchuimanPhiUpiHne 
CoDEuBcioa,  and  in  1809  and  1900  was  spoken  of  a*  a  posuble 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  acted  *■  pteiident 
oi  the  Sclilcy  court  of  inquiry  in  1901,  and  aubiultted  a  minority 
npon  on  a  few  details 

DKITBT,  MELVIL  (i8ji-  ),  American  libnriao,  «ai  bom 
■I  Adams  Center.  New  York,  on  Ibe  10th  ot  DecemberiSsi.  He 
gndiulcd  in  1874  al  Amherst  College,  where  be  wa*  at^slant 
Ebniian  from  ta7it  to  i8]7-  In  i3l7  he  removed  to  Boston. 
where  he  fooDded  and  became  editor  of  Tin  Library  Jouraal, 
wiicb  became  an  influential  factor  in  tbe  development  of 
Gbiaries  In  America,  and  in  the  reform  of  tbeir  adrainlsiralian. 
He  was  also  one  ol  Ihe  founders  of  the  American  Library  Auocia- 
linn,  of  which  he  wa*  secretary  from  iS;6  10  iggr.and  pmldent 
la  iSgi  and  iSgj.,  In  1SS3  lie  becime  libraiian  of  CoiumUa 


College,  and  la  the  loUowfng  year  fbuaded  there  the  S^ool  of 
Library  Economy,  the  first  inttilution  for  the  inatmction  of 
lihrarioiseveraiginiied.  Thinsrhnni -whifhaaiiii  tj  liii  iiwliil. 
was  removed  to  Albany  in  1890,  whettll  wai  ra^ataUiabed  u  tba 
Statr  Library  School  under  his  direction;  from  i88g  lo  i(e6  b« 
was  director  of  Ibe  New  York  Stale  LOuaty  aad  f  nm  iStS  lo 
190D  wa*  lecretary  of  Ihe  University  of  the  State  irf  New  York, 
completely  reorganizing  th*  state  library,  which  he  mute  one  of 
the  matt  efficient  in  Anwrica,  and  catablishing  Ihe  QWem  o( 
■late  travelling  libraries  and  pictuit  coUactiona.  Hi*  "  Dedmal 
System  of  Clai^ficatian  "  for  Ubiaiy  catalogwng,  Snt  piDinied 
in  1876,  ia  exten^vely  tued. 

DBWIKIT.  THOKAS  WILHBR  (iflji-  },  American  figura 
painter,  was  bom  in  Boitoa,  Hasaodnnctl)^  on  tbe  4tli  of  Uajr 
r8ji.  He  was  a  puj^l  of  Julra  Lefehvre  in  Paris  irem  iStA  Id 
1879:  wai  elected  a  fuU  member  of  the  National  Academy  nt 
Design  in  1888;  wai  a  member  of  the  society  ol  Ten  American 
Fainlen,  New  York;  and  received  medals  it  the  Pari*  Eihibilioa 
(1889),  at  Chicago  (tBgsh  at  BuHalo  (1901)  and  at  St  Louia 
(1904}-  His  deconlive  genre  pictsres  ore  rtoUbk  lot  delicacy 
andfinish.  Anumghisportnilsare tfaoseoiUnSumfbid Whit* 
andofhiiownwile.  Mri  Dewing  (b.  1855).  afc  Maria Oakey.a 
figure  and  flowcrpaintB-.wasa  pupil  of  John  LaFaigeinNew 
York,  and  of  Coalute  in  Faria. 

DB  WINT,  PBTER  (1784-1B49).  Finnish  landscape  palnle); 
o(  Dutcb  eitnction,  son  of  an  English  physidan,  was  bom  at 
Stone.  StaffordAhire,  on  tbe  arst  of  January  1784.  He  siudied 
art  in  London,  and  in  1809  entered  the  Academy  ichools.  In 
1811  be  became  a  member  ol  the  Sodriy  ol  Painters  in  Water- 
colour*,  where  hr  exhibited  largely  for  many  yean,  aiwdlasat 
the  Aoidemy.  He  married  in  iSio  the  tiller  of  William  Killon, 
R.A.  UediedinLondononthesothof January  1849.  DsWint'i 
IHe  wa*  devoted  to  art ;  he  pointed  admirably  in  o9s,  and  he  rank* 
at  one  of  the  chief  English  water ^colourist*.  A  number  of  hi* 
pjcluiea  are  in  the  National  Gallery  and  Ihe  Victoria  and  Albeit 
Museum. 

DB  VUmS.  JAH  WnUBH  (1750-1S1O,  Dutch  admiral,  wa« 
bom  at  Kampen,  and  In  1761  entered  the  naval  service  at  Iba 
age  of  twelve  y«r*.  He  diilinguisbed  himself  by  hi*  leal  and 
courage,  and  a(  the  revolution  of  1787  he  had  reached  Ihe  rank  of 
lieutenant.  The  overthrow  ol  the  "  patriot "  party  forced  liim 
to  fly  for  liis  safety  10  FijDce.  Hera  be  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  Into  the  caiae  ol  the  Revolaijoa.  and  look  part  imder 
DunnuriexandPichegiulathecampatgiiiol  1791  and  1793,  and 
wa*  toon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  When 
Picfacgrulo  179s  overran  Holland,  De  Winter  returned  with  ihe 
French  army  lo  hit  native  country.  The  stales-general  now  uti* 
Used  the  experience  he  hud  gained  as  a  naval  officer  by  giving  him 
Ihe  post  of  adjunct-general  for  the  teorganiiatiiai  of  the  Outck 
navy.  Jn  [796  he  wat  appointed  vice-admiral  indcommauder^ 
In^hicf  of  the  ficet.  He  spared  no  eHorts  to  slreogthen  It 
and  improve  Its  cAndition,  and  on  the  nth  o[  October  179])  be 
ventured  upon  an  entounter  oO  Camperdowa  witb  Ihe  British 
Geet  under  Admiral  Dtmcin.  After  aa  ab*)tnate  •trug^  the 
Dutch  were  defeated,  and  De  Winter  himself  wa*  taken  prisooer. 
E  remained  In  England  untS  Decenbet,  when  be  was  llberaled 
'  exchange.    Hit  conduct  in  the  ballte  of  Camperdowo  was 

Ihe  Dutch  flag. 

From  1798  to  1801  De  Winter  filled  the  pMt  of  ambauador 
the  French  republic,  and  wii  Ihcn  once  more  appmnted  tom- 
inder  of  the  B(*l.  He  wa*  sent  with  1  strong  iqusdron  lo  the 
Medlleriinein  to  rrpren  tbe  Tripoli  piracies,  and  negotiated  1 
treaty  of  peace  wi I h  Ibc  Tripdilan  govcmmenL  He  enjoyed  tha 
If  Louis  Bonaparte,  when  king  ol  Holland,  and,  alter 
ration  of  ihe  Netherlands  in  the  French  emplte,  in  an 
equal  degree  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  By  Ihe  former  he  wa* 
cteoled  marshil  and  count  of  Huesscn.  and  given  the  eommand'if 
Ried  forces  both  by  sea  and  land.  Napoleon  gave  him  tbt 
crouoF  t  he  Legion  of  Honour  and  ippoinled  him  tnspcctor- 
ilol  the  northern  cooiti,  and  in  1811  he  placed  him  at  ibe 
beadof  IbeflecIhehadcirilettedaliheTexel.   Sooa  af Unard* 


DE  WITT— DEWLAP 


D«  WtDtn-ma  idud  witli  illnea 
la  Fuii,  where  he  (lied  on  Ihc 
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il  compelled  tobetmke  hinidf 
id  of  June  iSii.  Ha  had  a 
uricd.  in  the  Putheon.  HIa 
[diced  in  the  NJadus  Kok 


PBWITT.  CORiraUDS  (it'l-'Sji),  bnKhei  of  John  de  Wilt 
(f.*.),  wu  born  at  Don  in  ifiij.  In  i6jo  he  became  burgo- 
mutn  of  Dort  and  member  of  the  itUei  of  Holland  and  West 
Friedand.  He  was  afterwaida  appinntcd  to  the  impoiunt  post 
ot  nKHMnf  or  gsvenuir  of  the  land  of  Puiteo  and  bailiS  of 
Bdtiiuid.  He  aoodated  hinuelf  closely  with  hit  greUer 
brother,  the  grand  pen^onary,  and  lunrarted  him  thtoughout 
hit  ctner  witb  great  ability  and  vigour.  In  1667  he  was  the 
deputy  chosen  t^  the  itatei  of  Holland  to  accompany  Admiral 
de  Ruyler  in  hii  famous  expedition  to  Chatham,  Comelius 
de  Witt  on  this  occasjoo  diitlnguished  himsell  greatly  by  his 
coobesi  and  inlRpidity.  He  again  acconipaiucd  De  Ruyter  in 
16)]  and  look  an  faoDOurable  part  in  the  gnat  naval  light  at 
SideBayagaiiistthtanitedEngUshandFrencbdctts.  Compelled 
by  iUncsi  to  leave  the  licet,  be  found  on  his  ictuin  to  Dort  that 
Ibe  Orange  pany  wen  in  the  ascendant,  and  he  and  his  brother 
were  the  objects  ol  popular  suspician  and  batied.  An  account 
of  his  imprisonnRBi,  trial  and  death,  is  given  bdow. 

DB  WITT,  JOHN  (161J-1671),  Dutch  lUtesman,  was  bom  at 
Dort.  on  the  14th  ol  September  iti$.  He  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  old  burgher-regent  lamiUesol  his  native  town.  Hia  father, 
Jacob  de  Witt,  was  sit  times  burgomaster  of  Dort,  and  for  many 
ycara  sat  aa  a  npmentative  of  the  town  in  the  states  of  HoUind. 
He  was  a  strenuous  adherent  of  the  republican  or  oligarchical 
Btat(»^gbl  party  In  opposition  to  the  princes  of  the  house  ol 
Orange,  who  represented  the  federal  principle  and  had  the  support 
of  the  masssof  tlie  people.  Johnwaa  educated  at  Leiden,  and 
eaily  displayed  remarkable  talents,  more  espedalty  in  Eoathe- 
mallcs  and  jurisprudence.  In  1645  he  and  his  elder  brother 
Cornelius  visited  France,  Italy.  Switzerland  and  England,  and  on 
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id  themselves  engaged  in  a  tmigf^e  for  provincial 
OD  the  question  of  Ibe  disbanding  ot  troops,  with  the  youthful 
prince  of  Orange,  Williaa  U.  William,  with  the  suppoil  of  the 
■tatea-genoal  and  the  anny,  seiied  Eve  of  (he  leaders  of  the 
Blites-iigbt  party  and  impriionnl  ihcn  in  Loevetieia  castle; 
among  these  was  Jacob  de  Witt.  The  sudden  death  of  William, 
at  the  momdt  when  he  had  crushed  oppontion,  led  to  a  reaction. 
He  left  only  a  poslhumous  child,  afterwards  William  III.  of 
Orange.and  the  principles  advocated  by  Jacob  de  Wilt  triumphed, 
and  the  authority  0(  Ibe  states  o(  Holland  btcune  prtdocaiDant 
in  Ibe  republic. 

At  this  time  ot  constitutional  crisis  such  were  the  eloquence, 
sagadty  and  businesa  talents  cahibited  by  the  youthful 
pensionary  ol  Dort  that  on  the  ijrd  of  July  1653  he  waa 
appointed  to  the  oflice  ol  grand  pensionary  {RaadptniiotuirUi  ol 
Holland  at  the  age  of  twcnly-dghl.  He  was  reelected  in  i6s8, 
te6j  and  166S,  and  held  office  until  his  death  in  1671,  During 
this  period  cA  nineteen  yein  the  general  conduct  ol  public  eSain 
and  administration,  and  espedaliy  of  foreign  affairs,  such  was 
the  confidence  insured  by  his  talents  and  indualry,  was  largely 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  found  in  ifijj  hii  country  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin  throu{^  the  war  with  England,  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  keen  cammerdal  rivalry  of  the  in-o  maritime  stales. 
The  Dutch  wei«  unpiepated.  and  suffered  severely  through  the 
loss  of  their  carrying  trade,  and  De  Witt  resolved  to  bring  about 
peace  as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  demands  of  Cromwell  were 
Impassible,  lot  they  aimed  at  the  absorption  of  the  two  republics 
into  a  single  state,  but  at  last  in  the  autumn  of  1S54  peace  was 
Concluded,  by  which  Ihc  Dutch  made  large  concesiions  and  agreed 
to  Ihc  striking  ol  the  flag  to  English  thipsin  the  ntrtow  seas.  The 
treaty  included  a  secret  article,  which  tbc  states-general  refused 


hDeW 
:cept.by  which  the  provinces  ol  Holland  pledged 


tbemsdvea  not  to  dect  a  (tadtliolddr  or  a  ciptaln-gnieral  (f  the 

union.  This  Act  of  Sednaion,  as  it  was  called,  was  aimed  at  th« 
yoong  prince  of  Orange,  whose  dose  tektionship  to  the  Stuarts 
made  him  an  object  of  lusptcioB  to  the  Piolector.  De  Witt  wa« 
pccsoDaQy  favourabhi  to  this  eidusion  of  WlUiam  UL  from  hi* 
ancestral  dignities,  but  there  is  no  truth  in  the  suggcslian  that 
he  prompted  the  action  of  Cromwdl  in  this  cutter. 

The  policy  of  De  Witt  after  the  peac«  ol  1654  waa  eminently 
auccessfuL  He  restored  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  extendfll 
its  commerml  lupremacy  in  the  East  Indies.  In  165S-S9  he 
sustained  Denmark  against  Sweden,  and  in  1661  concluded  an 
advantageous  peace  with  PoctugaL  The  acceision  of  Chattel  U. 
to  the  English  throne  led  to  the  resdndiog  oi  the  Act  of  Secltuloai 
nevcrtheleis  De  Witt  steadily  refused  to  allow  the  princf  o< 
Orange  10  be  appointed  Ittdlholder  or  captain-general.  Thialcd 
to  itl-wUI  between  Ibe  English  and  Dutch  govenuoenis,  and  to 
a  renewal  of  the  old  grievances  about  maritime  and  commodal 
rights,  and  war  hioke  out  in  i«j.  The  aeal,  industty  and 
courage  displayed  by  the  grand  pensionary  during  the  coutse  (rf 
this  fiercely  coniestcd  nsvtd  struggle  could  scarcely  have  been 
surpassed.  He  himself  on  mote  than  one  occasion  went  to  ica 
with  the  fleet,  and  inspired  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  by 
the  eaanpie  be  set  ol  cahnness  in  danger,  energy  in  actioo  and 
infleiible  strength  of  will  It  waa  due  to  his  elections  as  an 
organiaer  and  a  diplomatist  quite  as  much  as  to  the  brilliant 
seamanship  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  signed  at  Breda  (July  31. 1667).  on  the  principle  of 
tili  poHidtlii,  were  so  honounble  10  the  United  Frovincei.  A 
Elill  greater  triumph  of  diplomatic  skill  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  (January  17,  166S)  between  the  Dutch  Republic. 
England  and  Sweden,  which  checked  the  attempt  ol  Louis  XIV. 
to  take  possession  of  the  SpaJUBh  Netherlands  In  the  name  of  his 
wife,  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa.  The  check,  however,  waa  but 
temporary,  and  the  French  king  only  bided  his  time  to  take 
vengeanccfbc  the  rebuff  he  had  suffered.  Meanwhile  William  HI, 
was  growing  to  manhood,  and  hi&  numerous  adherents  throughout 
the  country  qiared  no  efforts  to  undctmine  the  authority  of  De 
Witt,  and  secuit  lor  the  young  prince  ol  Orange  the  dignities  ukd 
authority  of  his  ancestors. 

In  167)  Louis  XIV.  suddenly  declared  war,  and  invaded 
the  United  Pravinns  at  the  bead  of  a  splendid  army.  Pnclically 
no  resistance  was  possible-  The  unanimous  voice  of  the  people 
called  William  III.  to  the  head  of  affairs,  and  there  were  violent 
cmonstratiana  against  John  de  WitL  His  brother  Cornelius 
las  (July  34)  iircsted  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  tbc 
,  irince.  On  the  4lh  of  August  John  de  Witt  resigned  the  post 
of  grand  pensionary  that  he  liad  held  so  long  and  with  such 
"  ■■  wasputlolhetorture.BBdonthe  lotbof 
August  he  was  sentenced  to  deprivation  of  his  Difices  and  banisb- 
aa  confined  in  |he  Gevangenpoort,  and  his  broiber 
him  in  the  prison.    A  vast  CTowd  on  hearing  this 


Their  mangled  reie 
lamp-post.    Thus  perished,  bj 
of  the  greatest  stalesaii 
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I  the  O.E.  Irffia,  ■  lappet,  or  hanging  told; 
is  of  doubtful  origin  and  the  popular  ciplana- 
rd  means  "  the  [old  which  biu^ies  the  dew  " 
iccording  to  tbeffoEifiiefiiil  DiOifMary.by  Ibe 
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Ji  u  tbc  Duiiali  dogtaeh,  in  Scanduuvlan 
foLdof  &kin  haiiging  ffom  the  nfck  of  cattle, 
■bo  applied  to  linilu  folds  in  Ibe  necks  of  olhrr  tnimils  and 
EdvIs,  as  Uk  dog,  turkey,  &c  The  American  pnclfce  of  branding 
attic  fajmakinga  cut  uitbe  neck  la  known  as  a  "dewlap  btand.'^ 
TIk  tk^  of  the  neck  in  hiunaD  beings  often  becomes  peDdulnus 
villi  M^e,  and  la  lonietiiiKa  refernd  to  bumorously  by  tbe  same 

HWSBUHT.  t  narkel  town  and  municipt]  and  pojliamentary 
boiOD^  in  the  Wot  Riding  of  Yoikshire,  England,  on  tbe  liver 
Older,  S  m.  S.S.W.  of  Utdt,  on  (he  Gnat  Noithern,  London 
k  Nurtb-Wexleni,  and  LtncashiR  &  Yorkshin  raUways.  Pop. 
(1901)  2S,o6o.  Tbe  parish  church  of  All  Saints  was  lot  tbe  most 
|wt  icboat  in  thelaltci  half  of  the  iSlh  century i  tbe  portions 
diUpnaerved  of  the  original  straeture  are  mainly  E^rly  English, 
Tbe  chief  industrica  are  the  making  of  blankets,  curpets.  dniggets 
and  worsted  yam  ;  and  there  are  iron  foundrira  and  machinery 
nrka.  Coal  is  worked  is  the  neighbourbiXHl  The  paHiomentary 
bacoDgfa  inchids  tbe  adlaccnl  nunieipal  borough  nf  Batley,  and 
■enuns  me  member.  The  mtinldpat  borough,  incoTporated  In 
tt6a,  k  uader  a  mayor,  A  afdermen  and  tS  coundilors.  Aiea, 
1471  ams.  Paulinus,  first  archhithop  of  York,  ibout  the  year 
tt7  pRached  in  the  district  of  Dewsbuiy,  where  Edwin,  king 
<(  Nortbunbria,  whom  he  converted  to  Christianity,  had  a  royal 

onrrcDt  of  the  t  ith  cen  tuy,  in  ao  extensive  park,  where  tradition 

wi»te»  thtt  Robin  Hood  died  and  was  buried. 
mums.  POBLIUS  BBBnimrs  U.  a.t>.  »i>->7]).  Cmk 

UKotian.iUtesnui  and  general,  was  an  hereditary  priest  of  tbe 
in  Umlly  of  the  Kerykes,  and  held  the  ofBrts  of  atcbon 
and  eponymuJ  in  Athens.  When  the  lleruli  oveican 
ind  captured  Athens  (169),  Deiippus  showed   great 


t  felloc-i 


:,  the  base  of  which,  with  an  inscription  recording 
fcii  secvico,  has  been  preserved  {Cvrpni  /nicrr.  Aaictrum,  iii. 
No.  716).  It  is  reoiarkable  that  the  inscription  it  silent  as  la 
his  nriliUiy  achievements.  Photius  (teJ.  81)  mrnlions  three 
kistDrica]  works  by  Deiippus,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
reraalD:  (1)  TA  iitT"  'AXi|ar^r,  an  epitome  of  a  similarly 
■amed  Imrk  by  Arrian;  (1}  TnuOvtt,  a  history  of  the  wars 
af  Rone  with  the  Goths  (or  Si^thiini)  in  the  3rd  century; 
(S)  Xpdpitff  lirrepla,  a  chronological  history  from  the  earliest 
times  to  tbe  emperor  Claudius  Gotbicus  (170),  frequently  referred 
bo  by  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  history.  The  work  vas 
OHitinaed  by  Eunapius  af  Santis  down  to  404.  rbotlus  spciki 
very  highly  of  Ibe  style  of  Deiipput,  whom  he  places  on  a 
Irfd  with  Thucydida,  an  opinion  by  no  means  confirmed  by  tbe 
fcignent*  (C.  W.  MUller,  F.H.G.  iii.  M6-6aj). 

DETTBB.  HEKRT  lURTTK  (iSii-iSi^),  American  clergy- 
aaa  and  author,  via  bora  In  Flymplon,  MaHachusclts.  on  the 
13th  of  August  1811.  He  gntdunted  at  Vale  in  1S40  and  at 
die  Andover  Theologicill  Seminary  In  tS44;  was  pastor  of  a 
Coogregationa]  church  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  In 
i&44-]ft49,  and  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Congregational  church, 
Bouon,  in  iS49-ige;:  was  an  editor  o[  the  Cmsri^aHciulia 
a  iSji-1866,  of  the  CtHpitalurnal  Quarltrly  in  iSs^-iSM, 
and  of  tba  CffngregaJiomaiul^  with  which  the  Ruordtr  wis 
BFfged,  from  1S67  until  bis  death  In  New  Bediotd,  Mass..  on  the 
ijth  o(  November  1840.  He  was  an  authority  an  tbe  history  of 
Cmgrtgationalism  and  wu  lecturer  on  that  labjcct  at  tbe 
Aodover  Theological  Seminary  io  1877-1379 ;  he  left  his  fine 
Kbnfy  oa  tbe  Puritina  m  America  to  Yale  University.  Amoeig 
bb  wotki  ut:  drupefalimaliim,  Whal  il  ii,  Wkemi  il  ti. 
Hum  il  wtrkl,  IVky  it  i,  btlttr  Hum  any  tliur  F<irm  t^  Clairch 
Gnmimnt,  enJ  it  Itnia/iieiil  Demonis  I1S65),  Tlu  Ckunk 
PtlUy  <i  At  Purilans  Hit  Polily  of  Ue  !fea  Tiilomat  (1870), 
it  fa  Roffr  WUliami  and  Hit  "  Baiislmtnl "  fnrm  Iki  Uaita- 
itmidU  Ctlmy  (tS7lS},  CMpifli'iuHsiK  nj  Iki  Latf  Tha 
Bmditi  Ytan,  a  mm  »  it  Ultralnri  (rggo),  his  most 
^lotta&t  work,  A  Hmibeek  ^  CaniretaHenolitm  (iBSo),  Tin 
T'meSlaryafJtlaSmyl)i,at"St-Bi>fiiii"(iiSi),CnH<uinSi«it 


«j  It  Woman  Sagrage  {1885).  and  many  reprints  ol  pamphlet* 
bearing  00  early  churdi  Uilory  in  New  England,  especially 
Baptist  cDBiroveRucs.  His  Tkt  En^nd.aud  HoOaml  0/  lit 
Papimi  was  completed  by  bb  son,  Morton  Deiter  Cb-  1846). 
and  published  In  tgoj. 

.  DBTTBR,  TIMOTBy  {i74T~i8o6I.  American  merchant,  te- 
mttkahle  (or  bis  cccen  tiiciIies,waibornat  HaMen ,  Massachuiettt, 
on  the  a7nd  of  Febriiary  1747.  He  acquired  considerable  wealth 
by  huying  up  quanlitla  of  the  depreciated  continental  curtency, 
whicb  was  ultimately  redeemed  by  the  Federal  government  al 
par.  Heassomedtbetitleof  Lord  Deiler  and  built  eitiaordinary, 
houses  at  Newburypoil,  Mass.,  and  Chester,  New  Hampshire. 
He  nuuitaincd  a  poet  laureate  and  i^llected  Inferior  pictures, 
one  ol  bis  gardens  some  forty  colossal  statues 


rved  In  wood  to  repres 
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first  in  the  East,  the  £r 
philosopher  in  the  Western  World."  He  wrote  a  book  eolillcd 
PicUiJat  Ikt  Knnsini  Ona.  It  was  wholly  without  punctuation 
marks,  and  as  this  aroused  comment,  he  published  a  second 
edition,  at  the  end  ol  which  was  1  page  displaying  nothing  but 
commas  and  stops,  from  which  the  readers  were  invited  lo  "  pcpet 
and  soil  it  as  they  ptese."  He  beat  bis  wife  for  not  weeplBl 
enough  at  tbe  rehearsal  of  hi*  funeral,  wblcb  be  hlsuelf  carried 
He  died  at  Ncwburyport  on  the 
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a  tempentun 


.     _  .  _       about  no*.    DiSerenl 

modifications  are  known,  i.f .  amylodeitriae,  erythrodcitrine  and 
achroodei  trine.  Its  name  has  reference  to  its  powerful  dextro- 
rotatory action  on  polarized  light.  Pure  deitrine  Is  an  insipid, 
odourless,  white  substance;  cooimercutl  deitrbe  Is  sometimes 
ycllowidi,  and  contains  butDl  or  unchanged  starch.  It  dissolves 
In  water  and  dz'ute  alcohol;  by  strong  alcohol  It  is  precipitated 
from  its  solutioni  as  the  hydrated  compound,  C^sCHA 
DiasUse  converts  it  eventually  into  maltose,  CuHgOu;  and  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids  (sulphuric,  hydrocbloric.  acetic)  it  is 
transformed  Into  dcitrose,  oe  oidioaiy  glucose,  CJfuOt.  It 
doe)  not  ferment  in  contact  with  yeast,  and  does  not  reduce 
Fefaling's  solullon.  I(  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid  it  glvu 
oiaUc,  and  not  mudc  acid.  Dcitiine  much  resembles  gum 
arable,  for  which  it  is  genecaHy  substituted.  It  is  empkiyed  for 
sizing  paper,  for  stiHening  cotton  goods,  and  for  thickening 
colours  in  calico  printing,  also  in  the  tnaking  of  lozcikges,  adhesive 
stamps  and  labels,  and  surgical  bandages- 
See  OtiD  Lueger,  ttnlrn  iir  (Uonlui  Ticknii. 
DE7  (an  adaptation  of  the  Turk,  dii,  a  nutemal  uncle),  an 
honorary  title  formerly  bestowed  by  the  Turks  on  elderly  men, 
and  appropriated  by  Ok  janissaries  as  the  dcsigralion  of  Ibeit 
commanding  nlBcers.  In  Algeria  tbe  deya  of  the  juiissarie* 
became  in  the  rilh  century  rulers  of  ibat  country  (aee  ALCUua; 
Hislory)  From  the  middle  of  Ibe  i6tb  century  to  the  end  of  tbe 
i7lh  century  Ibe  rutet  of  Tunisia  was  also  called  dey,  a  title 
frequently  used  during  tbe  same  period  by  tbe  sovereigns  of 
Tripoli. 

DHAMSAPilLA.  the  name  of  one  o[  Ihe  early  disciples  o( 
the  Buddha,  and  therefore  constantly  chosen  as  their  name  in 
religion  by  Buddhist  novices  on  thelt  entering  the  brotherhood. 
The  most  famous  of  tbe  Bhikshus  so  named  waa  tbe  great 
commentator  who  lived  in  the  bller  half  of  the  jth  century  a.d. 
at  the  BadarA  Titiba  Vlhlia,  near  ibe  eisl  coast  of  India,  just  a 
liitle  SDUih  of  where  Madras  now  stands.  It  Is  to  him  we  owe  the 
commenladn  on  seven  of  Ibe  ihorler  canonical  books,  consisting 

perhaps  the  oldest  PAlI  ^vork  outside  the  canon.  Extracts  from 
the  latter  work,  and  the  whole  of  three  out  of  the  seven  olben. 
have  been  published  by  tbe  Pali  Tcit  Society.  Tlete  worka 
show  great  learning,  eiegetical  skill  and  sound  judgment.  But 
as  DbammapMa  confines  himself  rigidly  either  lo  question*  ol 
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I  oi  ibe  ctUcil  import  ol 
hii  tciu.  very  liLlIe  aa  be  fithatd  from  hii  wiitiiigl  ol  vdue 
for  liic  sodaJ  history  of  his  timr.  For  the  ri^ht  inCcrpRtatioD  o( 
the  difficult  teili  on  which  he  oomDieDts,  Ibey  ue  mditpenublc 
Though  in  all  probtbilily  a  Tamil  by  birUi.  he  detUio,  in  the 
opening  lines  of  those  of  his  works  th*l  have  betn  edited,  thlt  he 

Ceylon,  ind  the  works  thcoisctves  coufirm  Ibii  in  every  respect. 
HsUin  Tsang,  the  famous  Chinese  pilgrim,  tells  a  quaint  itory 
of  a  DhammapUa  of  Klnchipura  (the  modem  Kon^vanm). 
He  wti  a  son  of  a  high  official,  and  betrothed  lo  a  daughter  of  Ibe 
king,  but  escaped  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  feast,  entered  the 


hether  legendary  ch 


•t  {and  Hsiian 


llltcly  that  this  story, 

T^ng  heard  the  story  at  ^ancni 

tbe  date  of  Dhammapila),  refer 

also  rder.aillsllanTsingrefeni 

name.  Other  unpublished  works,  besides  those  mentioned  above. 

bive  been  ascribed  to  DhammapUa,  but  It  is  very  doubtful 

whether  they  are  really  by  him, 

-    ■■  rKOhBajuled.RliysDjvidsaiuI 
.-  Edmund  Ha-"--  ■-  »-••''—■'■ 

"^l=^u-    ■ 

InlrodiKilon,"  'pmtiimi    rhai    COIU    Cammtmlm, 
CffntmtitJajy.  and  Vimina  VaWlu  Commtntarit  alTt.^^  .,.,^^ 
by  the  Pail  Ten  Society.  _  .     _  "■■  *"-  "V  P- 


BusheU.  Londi 


id  Hardy  in  2ri(tt*ri/l. 
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ted.  E.  Hardy,  London.  PUi  Ten  Society.  I9i»).  CEecially  the 

lIT-j....:— :-.    T»_.    cjU*    Ommialary,PM    PatUm 

Ik  Commeniaryt  alT  three  publithed 

"mtXli,  rRAKClS.  Baroh  {iSAi-igo«),  Belgi 
Iiator.  was  bom  in  London  in  i9£i  and  paued  the  first  lourteea 
years  of  his  life  al  Greenock,  where  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion. He  was  the  son  of  a  Belgian  merdumt  tod  ol  an  Iiisb  lady 
named  Maher.  The  name  Dhanii  li  supposed  to  be  a  varia- 
tion of  D'Anveti.  Having  comi^eted  his  education  at  the  Ccole 
Hilitaire  he  entered  the  Belgian  array,  joinlog  the  legiment  of 

reached  the  rank  of  liemenant  he  volunteered  for  service  on  the 
Congo,  and  In  1SS7  he  went  out  for  a  first  term.  He  did  so  wcli 
Id  founding  new  stations  nortfa  of  the  Congo  that,  when  the 
Eovemmenl  decided  to  put  an  end  to  Ibe  Arab  domination  on  the 
Upper  Congo,  he  was  selected  to  command  the  chief  eipe<titioa 
■ent  igainii  the  slave  dealers.    The  campaipi  began  In  April 
iSgi,  and  it  was  not  brought  lo  a  socnsaful  conclusion  till 
January  iBq*.    The  story  of  this  war  has  been  told  In  detail  by 
Dr  Sydney  HInde.  who  tot*  part  in  it,  In  his  book  Tit  Fall  sj 
tilt  Cnfg  AraU,    The  principal  achievements  of  the  ctmpaii 
vett  the  captures  in  succession  of  the  three  Arab  strongholds 
Nyangwe.  Kassongo  and  Kabambari.    For  his  services  Dhanis 
wu  raised  to  the  rank  of  baton,  and  in  1895  wb 
govemor  of  the  Congo  State.   In  iS^ti  be  took  command  of  an 
eipedition  to  the  Upper  Nile.     His  troops,  largely  composed 
of  the  Bateteia  tribes  who  had  only  been  recently  enlisted, 
and  who  had  been  irrilated  by  the  eiecution  of  some  of  Iheii 
diiefs  for  Indulging  their  anniba!  prodivities,  mutinied  anc 
murdered  many  of  their  while  ofhcen,     Dhanis  found  himsel: 
conrronted  with  a  more  formidable  adveisaiy  Ihui  even  the  Arabs 
in  these  well-anned  and  half-discipLned  mertenariet.     D 
two  yean  (rggj-iS^S)  he  was  conilanlly  engaged  in  a  life 
death  struggle  with  Ihem.  Eventually  he  succeeded  in  brei 
Dp  the  seveial  bands  formed  out  of  his  mutinous  soli 
Altbougb  the  incidents  of  the  Bateteia  opetaiiona  wen 
striking  than  tbose  of  (be  Anb  war,  many  students  of 
Ibink  that  the  Belgian  leader  displayed  the  greater  abilitj 
fortitude   in   bringing    tbem   to  a  successful   issue.     In    1899 
Baron  Dbanis  retumed  to  Belgium  with  the  honorary  rank    ' 
vice  govemor.gencni.  He  died  on  the  i^Ih  ol  November  Igog 
DflAR.  a  native  sUte  of  India,  in  the  Bhopawar  agenc 
Central  India,     It  includes  many  Rajput  and  Bhil  feudalotii 

The  founder  of  the  present  ruling  family  was  Anand  Rao  Punwi 
a  descendant  ol  the  grest  Paramara  clan  of  Rajputs  who  fro 
the  gih  to  the  ijth  century,  when  they  wete  driven  out  by  ll 
Hahomnedans.  had  ruled  over  Malwa  from  their  capital  at  Dbi 
Id  tj4i  Aund  Rao  received  Dhar  as  a  Gcf  from  Ba|i  Rao.  the 


lesbwa.  (he  vkiary  of  tbi  Hthnttts  thus  restoring  the  scnftwlp 
lower  to  the  family  which  seven  centuries  before  h*d  beeD 
^ipelled  (lom  this  very  city  and  country.  Towards  the  cloae  ol 
the  iSth  and  in  (be  esriy  part  of  the  igth  century,  the  state  was 
lubject  to  a  leria  of  spoliations  by  Sindia  and  Holkar,  and  was 
oiUy  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  talents  and  courage  ol  tbi 
idoptive  DWIher  of  the  fifth  nja.  By  a  treaty  of  tSrg  DIhi 
passed  under  British  protection,  and  bound  itself  (o  act  in  aib- 
ordinat*  co-opentioo.  The  state  was  confiscated  for  rebeOioB 
in  1S5),  but  in  iS6a  was  restored  to  Raja  Anand  Rao  Punwar, 
then  >  minor,  with  the  exception  ol  the  detached  district  of 
Bainjsia,  which  was  granted  lo  tbe  begxim  of  Blu^l.  Anand 
Rao.  who  received  the  personal  title  Maharaja  and  the  K-CS  J.  in 
1S77.  died  in  rSoB.  and  was  succeeded  by  Udaji  Rao  Punwar. 
In  tgoi  the  population  was  141, rr^.  The  state  includes  tbe 
ruins  of  Manda,  or  Mandogarfa.  the  Mabommedan  capital  of 
Milwi. 

Tbe  Town  or  Dsai  Is  Ji  m.  W.  of  Mbow.  «aB  fL  above  (he  seL 
Pop.  (tQoi)  r7.7Qa.  It  is  pictuiesquely  si(ua(ed  among  lakca 
and  (rees  surrounded  by  barren  hills,  and  possesses,  besides  its 
old  walls,  many  interesting  buildings,  Hindu  and  Mabommedan. 
some  of  them  containing  records  of  a  great  historical  ImportaBce. 
Tbe  Lat  Masjid,  or  Pillar  Mosque,  was  built  by  Mawar  KUn  ia 
i405  0utDftberemaJnsaf  Jain  temples.  It  derivetlts  name  from 
an  iron  pillar,  supposed  to  have  tven  originally  set  up  at  the 
beginm'ngof  the  tjth  century  in  commemoration  of  a  victory,  aikd 
'       '         ...       iption  recording  the  at        "      " 
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Shaikh  Ramal  Maulvl  (Kama  lud -din),  a  follower  ol  tbe  ftmow 
i](b-century  Mussulman  saint  Niiam-ud-din  Auliya  ■  Tbe 
mosque  known  as  Raja  Bhoj's  school  was  built  out  of  Hindu 
renuiins  in  (be  i4tfaorijlh  century;  its  name  is  derived  from  the 
slabs,  covered  with  iuciiptions  giving  ruics  ol  Sanskrit  gnraiut, 
wlib  which  it  Is  paved.  On  a  small  bill  to  (he  north  of  the  town 
stands  the  fort,  a  conspicuous  pile  of  red  sandstone,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Mibomned  ben  Tughlak  ol  Delhi  ia  the 
i4ih  century.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  laja.  Of  modem 
institutions  may  be  mentioned  tbe  high  school,  public  library. 
hospital,  and  the  cbapel,  school  and  hospital  of  tbe  Canadian 
Presbyterian  mission.  There  is  also  a  government  opium  depot 
for  the  payntnt  of  duty,  the  town  being  a  coosidenUe  centre 
for  the  trade  in  opium  as  well  as  In  gnin. 

The  town,  the  name  of  which  ia  uuutly  deriveit  fnni  Dhan  Katari 
Clbe  dty  of  vwoni  blades),  is  of  ercar  anilquity,  and  wu  nude  tbe 
caialaloftbePanDianchiefsof  Malnby  V(il^•i^halt..whalran■- 
tenMl  his  baadqaarten  hither  from  Ujiain  at  (he  cloie  of  ihe  9it 
cnllary.    DuiiiytberakoflbePaianiai'adynaity  Dhaiwasfamous 

ui£iUCv*rious  vidiHtodes,  it  wu  finally  conquind  by  the 
MoiBolmaniatthebefiBninioftlK  14th  century.  Atthccloaeftbe 
antuiy  Ditawar  Ktan,  tbe  builder  or  the  Lat  Masjid.  who  had  brrn 
appointed  govemor  in  Ijoo.  pracricBlly  established  nil  indepeedence. 
his  aon  Koahang  Shah  hAot  tha  first  KahonmedaB  Uag  ol  Malwa. 
Under  this  dyiuly  Dhar  was  second  in  importanc*  to  the  caiatil 
MandB.  Subaeaiiemty,  in  the  time  ol  AU»r.  Dhar  fell  under  ibe 
domlidon  of  the  Mopifs,  in  whose  bands  it  remained  till  17J(^  when 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Mahraltai- 
See  Imptriai  CatUtr  ef  India  (Oiford,  igoS), 


ive  state  of  India,  in  tbe  Sural  political 
agency  division  of  Bombay,  with  an  am  of  704  sq.  m.  Tbe 
population  in  i«oi  was  ■0O.4JO,  being  a  decrease  of 
tbe  decaile  ;  the  evimated  gross  revenue  is  £15,4 
tribute  £600.  luchlef  isaSesodia  Rajput.  Thes 
surveyed  for  land  revenue  on  tbe  Bombay  system.  It  contains 
one  town,  Dharampur  (pop.  In  1901,  63,449),  and  171  villigea. 
Only  a  small  part  ol  tbe  tute.  the  climate  of  which  is  vny 
unhealthy,  b  capable  ol  cultivation  ;  tbe  rest  a  covered  with 
rocky  hills,  forest  and  brushwood. 

'  Nltam-ud-din,  whoie  beautllul  msrbk  lomb  ii  tl  Indarpal  neu 
Delhi.  «•,  aeeording  10  unK  suihotilin,  an  awasdn  of  the  ■fcttI 
Bc>«y  of  Khorann,  By  •ome  modem  authorUiem  be  is  suppoKd 
10  have  been  Ihe  founder  of  Thuggisai,  the  Thags  having  a  i^ecial 
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■  UU-iUlioo  utd  uMlniun  ol  tke  Anttb, 
Iii£»,  (iUuted  on  a  iput  ot  ihe  Dhtol*  Dbw.  |6  m.  N.E.  of 
bagniowD.ii  IB  devttion  o(  loiiie  6oao  U.  Pop.  (1901)  tg7i. 
TIw  scenay  of  Dhumula  it  d(  pccuIUr  imdeiir.    The  ipur  ob 

btfaiodh  the  pioi-dii]  iJopeiof  tbc  mouoUiD  towH  tmnrdi  tbci 
JMCtd  pe*k*  o(  the  bigbct  nn|e,  tnow-dvl  [or  hiU  the  jrar; 
■luk  bcknt  MRlcbti  the  Imuriant  cultivilian  of  the  Kugn 
nOcjr.  In  1S55  Dhumaila  wu  made  the  headquulcn  oF  the 
Kupa  diotikt  of  the  Punjab  in  pUnof  KtDfn,  and  becaaie  the 
oeam  of  a  European  wt  UeiBent  aod  caatooiDtat,  luiety  occupM 
by  Guikhi  ngimeoti.  The  Mition  aai  dtstroytd  by  the  eaclh- 
qaake  of  Aptil  1905,  ia  which  liij  petMm,  indadiag  ij 
EarepeaB)  lod  iii  of  the  Cutkb*  gantnu,  pcdabed  (/ni/tria) 
CtuUeir  rf  India,  looS). 

OBARWAS.  ■  torn  and  diitcict  ol  British  India,  lo  the 
■osthera  division  ol  Bombajr.  The  town  hai  ■  itaiion  on  ihe 
SoatboD  Mahratta  railway.  The  population  in  1901  was  37,37$. 
it  hai  sevcial  ffniuni  lactones  and  a  eottoo-iniJI;  two  iif^ 
schools,  one  mainlaiHd  by  [he  CovenuiKDl  and  the  olbet  if 
the  Basel  GcnDaa  Misaioo. 

The  IteTuct  or  Dbaiwa*  ba*  an  ana  of  4603  sq.  n.  In  the 


cotloo-tErowiDg;  in  the  south  and  west  are  succesMve  ranses  of 
In  hilh.  wilb  flat  lectile  vallc/s  between  them.  The  wbole 
dertrict  ijei  high  and  his  no  laije  riven. 

In  1901  the  population  wu  i,iTj,]g(l,  shoving  an  hicmse  of 
t%in  the  decade.  The  moat  inSuential  cJatstt  of  Ihe  coDinunity 
SIC  Bnhnuni  and  lingiyati.  The  Lingiyau  fiumber  436,969, 
tr  tt%  of  the  Hindu  population;  Ihejr  woiihip  the  symbol  of 
Sva,  and  males, and  femalei  both  carry  ihii  troblEid  about  their 
pDMB  ID  a  slvtr  case.  TTieprincipal  oepette  milkti.pulteuid 
(Mtoo.  The  ccotrts  of  the  cotton  trade  an  Hubli  and  Ctdeg, 
JDDctioiB  on  the  Southern  Mahntls  railway,  wbkh  tiaveno  Ihe 

"nie  early  bistoiyol  the  territory  comprised  within  the  disEricI 
ol  Dbannr  has  been  la  a  ceniin  eitent  reconstructed  from  the 

From  these  it  is  dear  ihit  the  country  felt  in  turn  under  the  sway 
of  Ihe  varioui  dynasties  that  ruled  in  tbc  Deccan.  meiwuitlt  of 
Ihe  ChalukyBD  dfimiy,  whether  templet  ot  inscriptions,  being 
ofKciaUy  abonditDt.  In  the  141b  cenluiy  the  district  was  Bitt 
nenun  by  the Mahommedans.  aflcrwhicbitwasannued  lathe 
eeiriy  eMablishcd  Hindu  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar,  an  official  ol 
■hich  BSBied  Ohai  Rao,  acnrding  to  local  tradition,  built  tbe 
(att  at  Dharvar  town  in  140J.  Alter  the  defeat  of  the  king  of 
Vijayanagar  at  Taiitot  (1565),  Dharwat  was  for  a  few  years 
practically  independent  under  iu  Hindu  governor;  but  in  IJ73 
tfeloit  wu  captured  by  the  iultan  of  Bijapui.and  Dharwarm* 

opperor  Aurangieb,  and  Dharwat,  on  the  bieali-up  of  the  Mogul 
eniiire.  fell  under  the  sway  ot  tbe  peshwa  of  Peona.  Ioi7&«lha 
pfDwince  wns  overran  by  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore,  who  in  1779 
opMred  tbe  foil  of  Dharwar.  This  was  retaken  in  1791  by  the 
Hahtatta*.  On  Ibe  final  oveilhrow  of  the  peibwa  in  1S17, 
Dharwsi  was  jticoi]xiialed  with  the  territory  of  Ihe  East  India 

DH<H.nni.  a  lulfve  itale  of  India,  in  the  Rajpntana  agency, 
with  an  area  ol  1IS5  sq.  m.  It  la  a  crop-pcodudng  counliy, 
without  any  special  nuUuitacturea.  All  along  the  hank  of  Ihe 
linr  Chambil  ibc  country  is  deeply  inlennted  by  ravines; 
low  ranges  ol  hills  in  the  wcsiem  ponlon  of  tbe  state  supply 
iBcihautiibte  quarries  of  fine-grained  and  ea^ly-woiked  red 
sandstone.  In  1901  the  population  ol  Dholpur  was  Ijo,o73i 
showing  a  decrease  of  i%  in  the  decade.  The  eitimated  revenue 
■  flj.ooc  The  sUte  is  crossed  by  the  Indian  Midland  railway 
Iram  Jfaansi  to  Agra.  In  recent  yean  It  has  suilend  severely 
hsD  drought.  In  1896-1847  tbi  eqienditun  00  lamine  letid 
nmaied  to  £8i«e. 

Tbe  town  of  Dholpur  is  a  a.  S.  of  Agn  by  n3.  Pop.  (r9ai) 
t9jiOL  The  prescnl  town,  which  dales  from  Ihe  i6th  century, 
to  the  north  o[  the  siU  of  Uh  oUM.Uisdii  MWB 


bnHtitl  iinipfiosed.  hi  the  nth  century  by  tHeTORwarKif put 
Rafa  Dbolm  (or  Dhiwal)  Deo.  and  named  aRcir  him  DboMen  or 
Dinwalpuri.  Among  the  ob^ts  d(  iaierejt  In  the  town  may  be 
mentioned  the  fortified  larai  built  in  the  reign  ol  Akbar.  witUn 
wUch  is  tbe  floe  tomb  of  Sadik  hlalumraed  Khan  (d,  i;o;},Dne 
of  bis  geneiah.    Ibc  town,  from  iu  positioo  on  Ibg  laUway.  is 
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to  the  iiib  century.    Ia 

isoi  tbefortof  Dbolpor  .  .  .._    .. 

SIkaadar  Lodi  and  in  1S04  was  tiansferred  to  a  Munulmin 
govenor.  In  ti>7,  alter  a  strenuous  reslslaoce.  the  Fort  was 
captured  by  Baber  and  with  Ihe  surrounding  country  passed 
under  Ibe  sway  of  the  Moguls,  being  included  by  Akhar  in  the 
province  of  Agra.  During  the  dissensions  which  foUowtd  tb* 
death  of  Aurangzcb  in  1707.  Raja  Kalyan  £in^  Bhadauria 
obtained  poiaeasion  ol  Dholpur,  and  his  family  retained  it  'till 
1761.  after  which  it  was  taken  snccesnvely  by  the  Jal  raja, 
Suraj  Mai  ol  Bharatpur,  by  Mina  Najaf  Khan  in  177s,  by 
Sindhia  in  1781,  and  in  i8(^  by  the  British.  It  was  laiored 
to  Sindhia  by  the  treaty  of  Sarji  Anjuigaon,  hut  intonsequenc* 
of  DewamngemcBUwaiagalnoccupied  by  Ibe  Bijiish.  Finally, 
Id  1806,  Ihe  territories  of  Dholpvt.  Ban  and  Raiikhcn  wen 
handed  over  to  the  malwnj  lana  Kirat  Singh,  ancestor  ol  Iho 
present  chiefs  of  Dholpor.  in  eichBngE  for  his  stale  of  Cohad, 
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about  a.Ei.  loo.  An  ancestor  of  the  Family  appears  to  have  held 
certain  terriloriesal  Bimtaoli  near  Agra  £.  iioj.  His  descendant 
in  ijoj,  Singhan  Deo,  having  distinguished  himirif  inan  expedi- 
tion against  the  freebooters  of  the  Deccan,  was  rewarded  fay  tbe 
Bovcititnly  of  ihe  unal!  territory  ol  Gohad.  with  the  title  ot  ramt. 
Id  1779  Ibe  nna  of  Gohad  joined  the  British  forces  against 
andbla.  under  a  treaty  which  stipulated  Ihal,  at  the  ctHtchnion 
of  peace  between  tbe  English  and  Mabrattos,  all  tbe  territories 
then  in  his  poasession  should  be  guaranteed  lo  him,  and  protected 
from  invasion  by  Sindhia.  This  prolnlion  was  subsequently 
withdrawn,  the  tana  havinf  been  guilty  of  treacbecy,  and  in 
17SJ  Sindhia  succeeded  in  recapturing  Ibe  fortress  of  Gwaliot, 
and  crushed  his  Jal  oppODCDl  lot  seiaing  Ibe  whole  of  GohaiL  In 
1804,  however,  Ibe  family  were  restored  to  Gohad  by  the  Brilish 
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to  the  British  government.  Kirat  Siogh,  the  first  mahanj  nna 
of  Dbolpor,  wai  suoeedcd  in  1S36  by  his  son  Bhagwant  Singb, 
who  showed  gieal  loyally  during  Ibe  Mutiny  of  iSj?,  was  cnaled 
a  K.C.SJ.,  and  G.C.S.I.  in  1S69.  He  was  succeeded  in  1S7]  by 
his  gnadioB  Nibal  Singh,  who  received  Ihe  C.B.  and  frontier 
rnedal  for  aervjcea  in  Ihe  Tirah  campaigrL  He  died  in  ipoi,  and 
MS  tKceeded  by  hit  eldest  son  Ran  Sin^  (h.  iMj). 
See  Imftrial  GadUir  if  Imdii  (OxFonl,  IgoR)  and  aotfaoiitiea 

DHOW,  the  name  given  to  a  type  ol  vesttl  ui 
the  Arabian  Sea.  Tbc  language  lo  which  Ibe  w 
unknown.  According  lo  die  Knt  Entliih  DiiHimary  the  place 
of  origin  may  be  the  Persian  Gulf,  assuming  that  tbe  woid  ii 
identical  with  the  Ino  nKntloned  by  Alhanasius  Nikilin  (IiJia 
in  iIh  ipt  CeUnry.  Htkluyt  Society.  tSjS).  Though  the  word 
ii  used  gttisUy  ol  any  craft  along  the  East  Af ricu  oaut,  H  ii 
kBvally  applied  to  the  vessel  of  about  1  so  to  »o  lona  bnrdea  with 
» tlem  rising  with  a  long  slope  from  the  water;  dhoM  gaioally 
have  ooe  mait  with  a  lateen  sail,  the  yard  beag  ol  enomwu- 
length.  Jiluch  ol  the  couling  trade  el  the  Red  Sei  and  Pcniau 
GdH  la  carried  on  by  these  veweh,  Tbey  wen  tbe  regular  vcmA 
employed  ia  the  slave  trade  fton  the  eatt  coast  of  Afirkn, 
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cottoa  is  grown,  ajtbou^  the  soil  is  m  k  whole  pcxs; 
the  muuhctuni  include  Mlt,  metil  veueli  ud  itone  hud- 
milli.   The  cbief  town,  Shnniidn,  bu  *  popuUliwi  (1901)  ol 

The  chief  of  Dhnuigidn,  who  bcui  the  title  ol  Rij  Sahib,  with 
Ibe  predioCe  ol  Hii  Highneia.  ii  bead  oi  the  ancient  dan  of  Jhala 
lUiputi,  who  aie  Hid  to  have  cntcnd  Kathiawir  Inm  Sind  in 
t^  fith  cealury.  lUj  Sahib  Sir  Hajuinghji  Ranmaliinghji 
(b.  1SJ7),  who  lucMcded  bit  (ither  in  iS6q,  wu  di«inguiibed 
loi  the  enlightnied  character  of  lu>  adminiitntion.  upeciaiiy  in 
the  matter  of  atabKibing  icbooli  and  internal  cominualotioni. 
Be  wu  created  a  K.C.S.I.  in  1S77.  He  dinl  in  1900,  and  wii 
niccteded  by  his  grandson  Ajitsinghji  JasmUinghji  (b.  iSjj). 

DHDICBP  SIHdH  (lisTiivs).  mahanja  nf  Lahore,  Has  bom 
In  February  18^7,  and  was  proclained  mahanja  on  the  iSIh  of 
September  184}.  under  the  regency  ol  bis  mother  the  rani  Jindan, 
■  mimaa  of  gml  capacity  uid  strong  will,  but  eitremely  inimicd 
to  the  British.  He  *u  sctnowledgtd  by  Rinjlt  Singh  and 
rccogniied  by  the  British  governmeat.  After  six  yean  of  peace 
the  Siiih*  Invaded  British  lemlory  in  ra4S,  bul  were  defeated  in 
four  battles,  and  terms  were  imposed  upon  them  at  LahoR.  the 
capita]  of  the  Punjab.  Dhulecp  Singh  ntdaed  hli  territoiy,  but 
it  was  adminiitercd  to  a  great  extent  By  the  British  government 
ia  his  name.  This  arrangement  incnaicd  the  regent's  ilislike  of 
the  British,  and  i  fresh  outbreak  occurred  In  iS4S-«g.  In  spite 
sf  the  valoat  of  the  Sikha,  they  were  utterly  routed  at  Cujirat, 
and  in  March  1A49  Dhuleep  Singh  was  deposed,  a  pension  of 
{40,000  a  year  beiiig  granted  to  him  and  his  dependants.  He 
became  a  ^^"■**"i  and  elected  to  live  in  England-  On  coming 
of  age  be  made  an  amngecneDt  nth  ibe  British  govenunenc 
by  which  hi>  income  was  reduced  to  £15,000  in  can&idenlion  of 
advsncea  lot  the  purdiaie  of  an  estate,  and  he  finally  aettled  at 
Elvedon  in  SnSolk.  While  paising  through  Alexandria  in  i»64 
be  met  Mies  Bamba  Mailer,  the  daughter  ol  a  Gennan  merchant 
who  had  married  an  Abyninian.  The  mahanja  had  been 
mlerested  In  nunion  work  by  Sir  John  Login,  and  be  met  Miai 
MOQeral  oneol  the  missionary  Khooli  where  she  was  teaching. 
She  became  his  wife  on  the;thal  June  lU^.indtii  children  were 
the  issue  ol  the  marriage.  In  the  year  after  her  death  in  i&jo  the 
mahanja  married  at  Paris,  as  bis  aecond  wile,  an  English  lady. 
Mil*  Ada  Douglas  Wctherill,  who  survivnl  turn.  Tbe  mahanja 
was  paadoiiately  fond  of  sport,  and  his  ibooting  parties  were 
celebrated,  while  be  Umscll  became  a  ftriuia  pala  la  EngHih 
■odtly.  Tbe  result,  bowever,  was  financial  difficulty,  and  in 
18S1  be  appealed  to  the  government  for  assistance,  making 
various  daims  based  upon  tbe  alleged  possession  of  private 
estates  in  the  Punjab,  and  upon  the  surrender  of  the  Koh-i-oor 
diamond  to  the  British  Crown.  Hildemand  wasrcjected,  where- 
upon  bo  started  for  India,  after  drawing  up  a  proclamation  to  bia 
fbraer  subjects.  But  as  it  waa  deemed  inadvisable  to  allow  him 
to  visit  the  Punjab,  be  rcnuioed  for  some  lime  as  a  guest  at  tbe 
Ktidency  at  Aden,  and  was  allowed  to  receive  tome  of  his 
reUlives  10  witneu  his  abjuntion  of  Cbiistiinliy.  which  actually 
took  place  within  tbe  residency  iisell.  As  the  climate  began  to 
aflect  hn  bealtfa,  the  mahataja  at  length  left  Aden  and  returned 
10  Eun^.  He  stayed  lor  lotne  time  in  Russia,  hoping  Ihat  his 
daim  against  Ea^and  would  be  taken  up  by  the  Russians;  but 
when  that  expectation  proved  futile  be  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
be  lived  for  the  rest  of  hii  life  on  the  pension  allowed  hln  by  the 
Indian  gnvemment.  His  death  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy  look 
place  at  Paris  on  the  nod  ol  October  1S9J.  The  mahanja's 
ddenson,  PHoce  Victor  Albert  Jay  Dhuleep  Singh  (b.  ig«61,  was 
educated  at  Trinity  and  Downing  Colleges,  Cambridge.  In  iSM 
be  obtained  a  commission  in  the  isl  Royal  Dngnn  Guards.  In 
189B  be  married  Lady  Anne  Conntry,  yogngest  daughter  of  the 
cari  of  CoTBitiy.  |C.  F.  B-1 


i4,7id.   Considenble  tnde  Is  done 

1  weaving  of  cotton.     A  railway 

m  tbe  main  line  of  tbe  Gml 

in  petrology,  a  rock  which  ts  a  weathered  fonn  of 
dolerile.  It  waslOng  widely  accepted  that  the  pre-Teitiary  rocks 
of  this  group  diSeted  from  th^r  Tertiary  and  Recent  representa- 
tives in  cirtaii]  casential  respects,  but  this  is  now  admilled  to  be 
untenable,  and  tbe  (£Setences  are  known  to  be  merely  tbe  mult 
of  the  longer  exposure  to  decompocitlon,  pressure  and  sbearittg, 
which  the  older  rocks  have  experienced.  Their  olivine  leivia 
to  become  seipentiniied;  their  augite  changes  to  chlorite  and 
unlite;  theirfelsparsarecloudedbylatmationof unites. calcite, 
aerlcilc  and  epidole.  The  racks  acquire  a  green  colour  (from  Ibe 
deve^ment  of  chlorite,  uralile  and  epidole);  hence  the  older 
name  of  "  greeastooes,"  which  li  now  little  used.  Many  of  them 
become  somewhat  Khisiose  from  pressure  ("  greenstone-schists," 
nuta-dlabaie,  lie).  Although  the  original  definition  of  the  group 
can  no  longer  be  justified,  the  name  is  so  well  established  in  currml 
usage  that  it  can  faardly  be  discsitded.  The  terms  diabase  aud 
doleritc  are  employed  Ically  to  dcsigule  distinct  lacics  of  Iba 
same  set  of  rocks. 


Many 

lied  with 


g  the  elder  neks  of 


»  ol  the  globe.     Aipular  names  lo 

■none,"  '■  toadnone  "and  ■■  trap."  They  lorm excellent  nad- 
igslones  and  are  much  quarried  lot  this  purpose,  being  lougTi. 
e  and  resistant  to  wear,  w  lone  as  they  are  not  entreniely 
pDerd.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  pTelerred  to  (he  Irtther 
esas  bring  kH  brittle.  The<)i>*1ityellbeCamiahgieensunn 
s  to  have  been  diflioclly  unproved  by  a  iiHaDer  amount  of 
■IKuTiofl  where  ihey  have  iitn  biaied  by  eoniaci  wick 


MABSnt  (bum  Ct.  lii,  throuA  »nA  B^tmr,  to  pui),  a 
oomtiLulioiuJ  dUcue  cturaclrnicd  by  s  habiliuUy  euxuivc 
duJurgc  o[  urine.  Two  iomit  □[  thit  complaint  arc  docribnl, 
Tu.  Diibcls  McUitui,  or  Glycoiuiil.  vhuc  the  urine  unolanly 
incnucd  in  <]uulity.  bul  pcnislially  CDnUiu  it  graur  or  leu 
UDOunt  ol  lugar.  ind  Diabcla  Iiuipidui,  oi  folyuiia,  ohen  Ihc 
aaac  a  limply  increased  in  quanlily,  and  wnUini  no  nbnoinul 
ia^edicDt.  Tbii  tmUr,  however,  mint  be  diUincuiihcd  [nun  the 
polyuria  due  to  chronic  gran ulai  kidney,  ludatcoul  diiease  •!  the 
Ijdiicy.  and  alio  occuiring  in  nrtaia  cues  of  hysteria. 

Oiabda  mtUaui  a  the  diaeaie  to  which  tha  tmn  k  noat 
CDmoKiaiy  applied,  and  ia  by  bt  Ibe  mofe  lerioiia  and  ioportaBt 
anmeai.    It  ii  one  o[  the  ditrUM  due.  lo  alUnd  owabc" 
((tcMcuBOticDuEASEa).  Ili9aatfcedlyberedilaiy,iaiiclii 
pRvalent  ia  towni  and  eapecially  roodera  diy  lUe  Ittu  in  bok 

"nt  eiceiaivc  uie  ol  lugar  u  a  food  is  usually  conaidcied  o« 
caose  ol  the  disease,  and  obesity  it  sippoted  to  favour  its 
"x  that  the  obeaity 


la  the  I 


lithe 


Jiieaie  itself.    No  age  is  eacmpt,  but  it  occurs 

■  ibc  Utb  decade  oJ  life.   It  atiadu  malet  twice  is  (lequeuUy 

aa  females,  and  fair  more  frequently  than  dailt  people. 

T^  symptoms  are  uiuatly  gradual  ld  thdr  onset,  and  the 
patient  may  nilTer  for  a  length  of  Einie  before  he  thinks  it 
accessary  to  apply  lor  medical  aid.    The  hnt  tynptorBs  which 


It  and  an  increased  ar 
.   Fnun  the  sonnat  quantity 


:R*sedto 


lo  pints. 


cethauiMnnal 


Uit  usually  of  pole  coloui,  and  of  thicker  tonsil  ter 
Hise,  posstea  a  dtddedly  iweet  taslc,  and  ia  ol  aign  ipeatic 
pavity  (lojo  to  1050),    It  trequenlly  (ivMiiae  toansidenbl« 
initaiion  of  the  uiinaiy  pasufts. 

By  Hmple  evapoDtion  crystals  of  nigir  nuy  be  oblalno)  fmm 
ifiabelic  urine,  which  aiu  yields  the  characteristic  chemical  tests 
d  su^r,  while  the  amount  of  this  lubitance  can  be  accurately 
tatinaCnl  by  certain  analytical  pioceSKi.  ThequaniilyDf  sugar 
^aocd  may  vary  from  a  few  ounocs  to  two  or  more  pounds  pef 
dien,  and  it  is  found  to  be  markedly  Increased  after  saccharine 
er  starchy  food  has  been  taken.    Sugar  may  also  be  found  in 

Mlcrint  irom  thisdisose.  One  of  the  mast  diilreaiing  symptoms 
hiaaitt  ihini,  which  the  iiaticnt  is  CDBtlanllysnking  to  allay, 
Ike  quantity  of  liquid  reniumed  being  in  general  enormous,  and 
ihot  i*  usually,  but  not  Invariably,  a  vofadous  appelitB.  Tike 
■onlli  ia  alwnyi  pardied,  and  a  faint,  smetish  odDnr  may  be 
mtni  InHB  the  breath.  Hie  eflect  of  tha  disease  upon  (he 
(ovTal  heal  lb  ii  very  marked,  and  the  patient  bacamec  nionaod 
■m  anadated-  He  suffers  fnun  i*crcaatng  muscuUr  wcaknea, 
the  wmpenum  of  hit  body  i)  lowend,  and  the  akin  fa  dry  and 
harsh.  Tbtrc  ii  often  a  peculiu  flush  on  the  face,  not  Lmited  to 
tke  malar  eminences,  but  eittnding  up  lo  the  roots  of  the  hair. 
Tbe  lecth  ut  kMscaed  or  decay,  Ibeie  il  a  tendency  la  bleeding 
liam  ibe  guma,  while  dyspeptic  •ympioms,  constipaiion  and 
Issa  af  soual  power  are  common  accompaniments.  There  ia  in 
pneraj  great  mental  depression  or  itriiabiliiy. 

Diabcta  a*  a  rule  advances  comparatively  abwiy  except  in 
Ike  ase  at  young  persons,  in  whom  ill  pragmas  is  ^K  to  bs 


>«id.   Theoa 

thediseaieu 

■e  many  and  leriao 

impaired  vjs» 

on  by 

weakening  the  muscles 

,  or  hy  lessening  the 

KMitiv 

enessol  the  retina 

ight.  Also  aH«»:t  is  very  « 

mmon 

SkinaSactinsofallkb 

...,    /  intractable.    Btih,   carhuoclet, 

ofiafitii  and  gangrene  are  all  apt  to  occui  aa  life  advances, 
thongh  gangrene  ia  much  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women. 
Diabetic*  are  eqieciaUy  liable  to  phthisis  and  pisnmonia,  and 
pnarrnc  «l  the  huigs  may  lel  fn  If  the  patient  lUTvives  the  arsis 
ia  the  tMler  disease.  Digestive  Iraublea  of  all  kinds,  kidney 
dttase*  and  heart  failure  due  to  fatty  heart  ate  all  of  comtnon 
bo  patients  seem  curiously  susceptible  to  the 
ie  levai,  though  the  sUack  usually  twi  a  mild 


inc.  The  sogiT  teinpenrily  Aiappan  during  the  fever.  Bul 
:  most  serious  complication  of  all  is  known  as  diabetic  coma, 
ith  is  very  communly  the  final  cause  ol  death.  The  onset  it 
en  inndious,  but  may  be  indicated  by  km  of  ^petite,  a  rapid 
I  in  the  quantity  of  both  urine  and  sugar,  and  by  either  ronsll- 
lion  or  diarrhoea.  More  rarely  there  is  most  acute  abdonunal 
in.  At  first  Ihe  condition  is  rather  that  of  collapse  than  true 
na,  Ihough  later  the  patient  is  absolutely  comatose.  The 
lient  suffers  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  dyspnoea,  and  Ihe  breath 
1  skin  have  a  iweei  ethereal  odour.  The  condition  may  last 
_  .  ,.   _  L.  ...  ,j^  \}jiff:  ij,y,_  i,ui  is  almost  invariably 


is  a  very  Fatal  h 


liseaae.  recovery  being  ex- 
ceedingly rare.    Over  jo%  die  of  coma,  another  15%  of  phthius 

or  pneumonia,  and  the  remainder  of  Bright's  diaette,  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  gangrene,  &c  The  most  favoiAsble  caaes  ate  thai* 
in  which  the  paiient  ia  advanced  in  years,  those  in  which  it  It 
associated  with  obesity  or  gout,  and  where  the  social  conditiant 
are  favourable.  A  few  cures  have  been  tcoirded  in  which  tbt 
disease  supervened  after  some  acute  Uloesa.  The  anlavourabli 
cases  are  those  in  which  there  rs  a  family  history  of  the  diicasa 
and  in  which  the  patient  is  young.  Nevertheless  much  may  b« 
done  by  tppnpciate  Icealment  to  mitigaic  the  leverity  of  the 
sympIDms  and  to  proloi^  lif^ 

liiere  are  two  distinct  lines  of  trealment ,  ibat  of  diet  and  ihit 
ol  dtugt,  but  each  niuit  be  modified  and  detctmiaed  entirely  by 
the  idiutyncrasy  of  the  patient,  which  varies  in  this  canditiod 
betweeo  very  wide  limits.  That  of  diel  is  of  primary  jmportaMa 
iaaimuch  as  it  hai  been  proved  beyond  question  that  aitu'n 
kiadsol  food  have  a  powerful  in  Hue  nee  in  aggravating  Ibe  disease, 
more  particulariy  those  consisting  Urgely  of  saccharine  and 
starchy  matter;  and  it  may  be  stated  geuenlly  thai  the  variont 
methods  of  treatment  proposed  sim  at  the  eliinlnation  as  tar  aa 
possible  of  these  consiituents  from  ihc  diet-  Kencc  it  ii  recsnt- 
mended  that  such  srliclcs  as  bread,  poiaioesand  all  farinacooui 
foods,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips  and  most  [ruiU  sbouU  b« 
avnded;  while  animal  lood  and  soups,  green  vegetables,  cream, 
cheese,  eggs,  butter,  and  tea  and  coSce  iviibout  lugsr,  may  b« 
taken  with  adymtaee.  As  a  substitute  for  ordinary  bread, 
which  most  persons  £nd  it  diflicnlt  to  do  wiihoui  for  any  length  of 
lime,  bun  bread,  ghiten  bread  and  almond  biscuits.  A  patient 
must  never  pass  suddenly  from  an  otdiniry  to  a  carbohydrale- 
free  diet.  Any  such  sudden  transition  is  eiliemely  liable  to 
bring  on  diabetic  cama,  and  the  change  mutt  be  made  (piita 
gndually,  one  form  of  catbohydrale  af  ta  asntber  being  takm 
oat  of  the  diel,  whiht  Ihc  effect  on  the  quantity  ol  logor  paaied 
it  being  carefully  coted  meanwhile.  Tlic  treatment  may  h* 
begun  by  caduding  poiatoet,  auffir  and  fruii,  and  only  after 
teveol  dayi  It  the  bread  to  be  repla<ed  by  some  diabetic  substf- 
tute.    When  the  sugar  excretion  has  been  reduced  to  iu  lamest 

carbohydrate  may  be  cautiously  allowed,  the  eonscqaent  effect 
on  the  glycssufia  being  estimated.  The  belt  diet  can  only  ba 
worked  out  experimentally  for  each  individual  patient.  But  Id 
every  case,  if  drowsiness  or  any  symplom  suggesting  coma 
supervene,  sll  rcslriclioni  must  be  withdrawn,  and  caifaohydrai* 
freely  allowed.  Tbe  qucttion  of  alcohol  is  one  iddch  must  ba 
largely  determined  by  the  previous  history  sf  the  patient,  but  a 
small  quanlily  will  help  la  make  up  the  deficiencies  o<  a  diet  poor 
in  carbofaydnle.  Scntcb  tad  Iriib  whisky,  and  Bbllandt  gtn, 
arc  usually  free  from  sugar,  and  someeflbeii^lBonleani  winei 
contain  very  little.  Fat  is  beneficial,  and  can  be  given  as  cream, 
fat  of  meat  and  cod-liver  oil.  Green  vegetables  an  hatmlesi, 
but  the  while  stalks  of  cabbages  and  let  tuces  and  also  celery  and 
endive  yield  lugar.  Laevulese  can  be  assimilated  up  to  1)  ns. 
daily  without  increasing  the  glycosuria,  and  hence  apples,  cooked 
or  raw,  are  allowable,  as  the  sugar  Ihey  oiniala  is  in  this  form. 
The  queaCiaa  of  milk  is  somewhat  disputed;  but  it  is  usnal  to 
exclude  it  from  the  rigid  diet,  aUowing  a  certain  quanilty  when 
the  diet  U  being  extended.  Thirst  ii  relieved  by  anything  that 
reUeves  the  poiyuria.  But  hypodermic  injeciioni  of  pilocarpine 
stimulate  ihc  flow  of  salva,  and  Ih        ■■         ■     > 
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DIABOLO— DIAGRAM 


of  uiy  eScicy.   Opium 

•yinptonii.  Morphia  int 
KvcresL  esses,  however,  i 
UM,  and  Ibey  ceruinly  in 
cMeride  has  b«a  tried  in 
power  over  slight  than 


setheco 


jeirplac, 


lioralion  in  all  the 
iUr  action.  In  tfae 
10  be  ol  lillle.or  no 
ion.  Heroin  hydro- 


.   SallcyJt 
ty  beneSdal,  cauting  a  dimtnutioD  in  the 
mar  excretion  witboul  couDtetbaUndng  bad  efFocu. 

■owoduinc.which,  however,  iinni  found  loeoniBinaDy  abnormal 
coulituenl.  Iti  eSetti  upon  the  syitcn  are  often  ■imiiu'  to 
Uiote  oi  diibetea  tncUi  tua,  eictpt  ihai  ihcy  are  much  lesi  marked, 
(he  diKue  belixg  in  general  very  sJov  En  its  progress.  In  some 
cues  the  health  appears  lo  sutler  very  sKghtly.  It  Is  r«iely 
■  diteei  cause  of  death,  hut  from  its  detHliUiini  eSecti  may 
pndiipose  lo  serious  and  fatal  compUaU'ons,  II  is  best  ticaled 
by  tonics  and  generous  diet.  Vateiiaa  hu  been  (oimd  beaefidal, 

DIABOLO.  a  game  played  wilh  a  tort  of  (op  in  Ibe  ihlpc  of 
two  cones  ioined  at  theirapices.whicli  it  ipun.thnwa, and  caught 
by  moaos  of  a  cord  strung  to  Ino  sticks.  The  idea  of  the  game 
(ppein  originally  to  have  come  from  China,  where  a  lop  (Kmum- 
gta),  made  of  t«ra  hollow  pierced  cylinders  of  metal  or  wood, 
jotoed  by  a  rod — and  often  of  immenie  sice, — waa  made  by 
totalioa  to  hum  with  a  loud  noise,  and  was  lued  by  pedlars  to 
ftllract customers.  From  Chioait  wasintroduccdbymissionarics 
la  Euiofw:  and  a  lonn  ol  the  game,  known  as  "  the  devil  on  two 
■tick),"  appears  to  have  been  koown  in  England  lowurdt  tfae 
cod  of  the  igtb  century,  and  Lord  Macartney  i)  credited  witb 
improvements  in  iL  But  its  principal  vogue  waa  In  France  la 
iSis,  where  the  top  wit  called  "  Icdiable."  Amusing  old  piintt 
saitt  (tee  Fry's  Uafaliiie.  March  and  December  190;},  depicting 
eumples  ol  the  populu  ciau  in  France  at  the  lime.  The  iiabU 
Of  Ibose  days  resembled  a  globular  wooden  dumb'beU  with  a 
thai  waist,  and  the  SDaotoui  hum  when  spinmng— the  brail  da 
diaUe—WM3  a  pronounced  feature.     At  intervals  during  the 


cmpltto 


It  till  1; 


(he  Mniaiion  of  rSii  began  tobe  repeilEd.  A 
Cuttavi  Fhilliput,  4it«VTring  some  old  implemenit  of  the  game, 
bad  eiperimenled  for  some  time  with  new  forms  of  top  with  a 
view  lobtiriging  it  a^ain  into  popularity;  and  having  devised  the 
double-cooe  shape,  and  added  a  miniature  bicycle  tire  ol  rubber 
found  the  lima  of  tfae  two  ends  of  the  double^cone,  witb  other 
Impcovemcnts,  be  named  it  "  diabob."    The  use  o(  celluloid  in 

due  to  a  tuggealion  of  Mr  C.  B.  Fry,  wbo  was  consulted  by  the 
iovenlor  on  the  subject.  The  game  ol  si»nning,  throwing  and 
caldiing  the  diabolo  waa  rapidly  elaborated  in  various  directions, 
both  as  anexercjtc  of  tkill  in  doing  tricks,  and  in  "  diabolo  tennis  " 
ud  other  ways  as  an  athletic  pastime.  From  Paris,  Ostend  and 
Ihe  chief  French  seaside  resorts,  where  it  became  popular  in  roo6, 
ill  vogue  ipiead  in  IQ07  so  that  in  France  and  England  it  became 
(be  fashionable  "  rage  "  among  both  children  and  adults. 

The  mechanics  of  the  dtabolo  were  worked  out  by  Profesur 
C  V.  Boyi  in  the  Proc.  firs-  Stc.  (London),  Nov.  t^o;. 

DltCOHimil.  in  the  Greek  Chuidi,  (he  name  given  (o  a  cfaan- 
bcion  tfae  south  side  of  the  central  apM,  where  the  ticted  uteniili, 
vcsdi,  &c.  of  the  church  were  kept.  In  the  reign  of  Justin  II. 
( j6j-j;4),  owing  10  a  chai;gB  in  the  liturgy,  the  diaconicon  aitd 
proihetcs  wen  located  in  apsei  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisles. 
Before  thai  time  there  wtsoniy  one  apte.  In  the  chufcbes  in  cen- 
tral Syria  of  slightly  earlier  date,  the  diu^ron  ii  rectangular, 
(be  side  apses  at  Kalat-Senwn  having  been  added  at  a  later  date. 

DIADOCHl  (Or.  JuiUxw#«.  to  receive  from  another),  i.e. 


fou^t  for  the  empire  ot  Alexander  after  his  death  In  jij  B.C. 

The  name  includes  Aniigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  Poliorceici, 
Anlipaleiand  his  son  Casiander,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy.  Eumenes 
and  Lysimachus.  The  kingdoms  into  which  tbe  Macedonian 
empin  was  divided  under  these  rulers  are  known  at  Heltcnistic. 
The  chief  were  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  under  the  Sdeudd  Dynasty 
(«'•'),  Egypt  under  Ihe  Ptoiemiet  (f.i.),  MacnloBia  under  the 
successors  dI  Antigonui  Consiu.  Pergamum  (;rl  under  the 
Attatid  dynstly.  Gradually  these  kingdoms  were  merged  in  the 
Romipt  empire.     (See  MsciiiONUii  Eupiit.) 

IUAOOHAL(Cr.M,(hrough,iUiIii,acDrner),[ngeamet[y,atine 
joining  the  ialetsectioni  of  t  «o  pain  of  sides  of  a  rectilinear  figure. 

SIAOORAt,  of  Metos.  surnamed  the  Atheist,  poet  and  sophist, 
Sourlihed  in  the  secbnd  half  ol  Ihe  jlh  century  B.C.  ReEgioos 
in  his  youth  and  a  writer  of  hymns  and  dithyrambs,  he  becante 
anathetstbecauseagreat  wrong  done  to  him  was  left  unpunished 
by  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  his  blupbemous  speeches,  and 
especially  hit  Rilidun  ol  the  Mystciies,  be  was  condemned 
to  death  at  Atbent,  and  a  price  set  upon  bit  bead  (Arisloph. 
Oowd,  Sjo;  £i/Jt,  tojjandSchol.).  He  Bed  10  Corinth,  when 
he  is  uid  to  have  died.  His  work  on  the  Mysicrict  was  called 
tpOrmUyu  or  'Airwii(r|ilfi»T«,  in  which  be  probably  attacked 
the  Phrygian  divinities. 

SIA08AM  (Gr.  IiAT^fiiut,  from  dmypi^ta,  to  mark  out  by 
lines,  a  figure  drawn  In  such  a  manner  that  the  geomelrictd 
icUlloot  between  the  parts  of  the  figure  illustrate  telationt 
between  other  objects.  They  may  be  classed  according  (o  (he 
DunoerLn  which  they  are  intended  to  be  used,  and  also  accof  dine 
to  Ihe  kind  of  analogy  which  we  recognia  between  the  diagran 
and  the  thing  represented.  The  diagrams  in  mathemalicaj 
trcatiaes  an  intended  to  help  the  reader  to  follow  the  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  The  caBstruction  of  (be  figure  is  defined  in 
wordtso  that  even  il  no  figure  wen  drawn  (be  reader  could  draw 
one  (or  himself,  Tbe  diagram  is  a  good  one  If  tboK  lealura 
^dch  form  the  subject  of  the  propc«ition  ate  dearly  repretcnted. 

Diagrams  are  also  employed  in  an  entirely  different  way— 
namely,  for  purposes  ol  measurement.  The  plans  and  designs 
drawn  by  architects  and  engineers  are  used  to  dctermitie  the  value 
of  certain  real  magnitudes  by  measuring  certain  distances  on  the 
diagram.  For  such  purposes  it  isesoenliai  that  the  drawing  be  as 
accuratcasposftible.  Weiherefore  cUssdiagramsasdiagrarasol 
Illustration,  which  merely  suggest  certain  relations  to  the  mind 
of  (be  spectator,  and  diagrams  drawn  u 


±  (he  fo 


i>  of  tbe  F 


no  imponance,  provided  (beir  connexions  are  properfy  show 
Of  this  kind  an  the  diagrama  of  electrical  ninncxiDiis,  and  tho 
belonging  to  that  department  ol  geometry  vhich  treats  of  t] 
degrees  of  cychms,  periphraxy.  Hnkedness  and  knottedness. 

Diapami  purely  Crapliic  and  jwitd  Symbelic  and  Gtapkic- 
Diagrams  may  also  be  classod  cither  as  purely  gnphica!  diograni 
■'  ■  ■    '  iployedetcept  letcersor  other  marl 


rticular  points  , 


tby 


the  tnagniiudesof  pansol  Ibediigram,  .    . 

number!  written  on  the  diagram.  Thus  In  a  map  Ihe  height  i>l 
.places  above  the  levd  of  the  tea  Is  olten  indicated  fay  marking 
the  number  of  feet  above  tbe  tea  at  (he  corresponding  places 
on  the  map.  Then  it  anothn  method  la  which  a  line  called  a 
contour  line  Is  drawn  through  all  the  places  In  tbe  map  whose 
height  above  the  sea  Is  a  certain  number  of  feel ,  and  Ihe  aumbel 
o(  (eel  is  written  at  some  point  or  points  of  this  line.  By  the  use 
of  aieiietof  rAatoiitlines,  theheight  of  a  great  number  of  places 
can  be  indicated  on  a  map  by  means  of  a  small  number  of  written 
symbols.  Stil]  Ibi)  method  is  not  a  puniy  graphical  method, 
but  a  partly  aymbobal  method  of  eipiusing  the  third  dimeatien 
of  ohjecli  on  a  dilgtam  b  two  dimeniiont. 

la  ante  to  eipitM  complelely  by  a  purely  graphical  melbod 
the  nlaliont  of  magnjludcs  Involving  mon  than  two  variables, 
*>e  must  use  more  than  one  diagram.  Thus  in  (he  aiu  of  con- 
struc[ioB  we  ute  plans  and  elevations  and  acctions  through 
diferesl  pbset,  to  tpecily  the  iota  ol  objecu  haviif  three 


L.OOi^lC 


DIAGRAM 


,  3iDl  in  uwtliu' 
_  ,  »y  nurking  the  tomtpoadlag 

It  diSatai  dii^nstt  iiitb  tha  UBUt  Idler.  II  tlw 
*  Aawn  «n  tha  iBBK  ptKe  of  |MpcT  ire  Duy  ImUote 
asiBiiaDdiiii  pointi  by  dnwini  ■  Unc  (rom  one  to  tbe  otbcr, 
uUss  cue  thtl  this  tint  of  cotrnpandtnce  ii  m  dnwD  lli*l  it 
ooHt  be  miitaken  iec  ■  kaI  liu  in  atbei  dk(rul.    (See 

Id  tbe  ilenD9«pe  the  two  diianmi,  by  the  comlnDid  lae  ef 
sbidi  the  fonii  dI  bodiet  in  thiee  dimeosioBi  ii  Rcogmzed,  in 
rfsJKtians  o[  tbe  bodie*  Iskeo  Emn  two  polntt  K  neu  each 
athcT  that,  by  viewiog  the  two  diacnou  (jmultaneoiuly,  one 
with  e»di  ey«,  ye  ideniify  ihe  coiraponding  poiow  iniuitivdy. 
The  mctbcH]  in  which  Beamuftineouily  tonifiBpliM  lira  figures, 
ud  lecDKniif  1  cDrrapaadcDce  bfiween  coula  painum  the  ODe 
ClBRUul  cBUinptgdUlaiheeiha,  iioDcal  the  moil  powetful 
ud  fertile  mctbods  hjiherto  known  In  tdence.  Tluf  tn  pure 
fForDetry  tbe  theorin  of  sjd^u,  redprool  and  invnac  fifurc» 
hin  led  Id  many  eilenilons  of  Uk  science.  It  i>  loaielimet 
itfaod  or  pnaciple  ol  Dumlily.     (See  Giouiui 

Diioum  n  MtcBunc* 
DKPtion  of  I  material  tytten  ii  much  udited  by 
lentiu  the  conBgDimtjoD,  dia. 

Diapam  el  CnX(i"°<^'— In  coiuideiinf  a  nutenai  lyileni  ll  ia 
cAen  coavcnicnt  to  uippsae  tlul  we  bave.a  ncord  of  Iti  potilion  at 
any  Dvitf  lAftant  in  the  form  of  a  dianHm  of  confiiuration.  The 
pDotian  of  any  urticke  of  tbe  lyaun  U  defined  by  drawioE  a  itraJcht 
Bdc  V  vcclor  LTOin  tbe  OTJafn,  or  pdnt  of  nfenacCi  to  the  given 
pmidr.  The  postlod  of  the  particle  with  ntpcct  to  Ibc  oiljBn  la 
drtennioed  by  the  mafnitude  and  direction  of  tnii  vector-  If  in  tbe 
*ferF—  we  draw  from  the  otigia  {whidi  med  not  be  ttie  rame  point 
«f  afsee  u  the  onfin  for  the  maletiBl  lyiteDi}  a  vector  equal  and 
paiallel  to  tbe  vector  wMeh  determliKa  the  postlon  of  Che  panicle, 
ibi  cod  of  tUi  vector  will  indkau  tbe  poaition  of  the  particle  in  the 
ffi^nuD  of  configuration.  If  IhitHdoneloralllheparticleiweihall 
ht\-e  a  eyitem  uf  punta  In  tha  diagram  of  configiirationi  each  of 
which  cetmpoBdi  to  a  pattlde  of  tbe  material  lyitem.  and  tbe 
relative  poairnaa  of  any  pair  of  tbeie  poinn  will  be  the  nme  oa  the 
rtiarive  pwitiana  of  the  material  partideawhhA  eoereepond  to  tbem. 


ncton  an  Mppoatd  to  be  diawn— one  for  tbetaaferial  lyitem,  the 
ctbcr  for  the  dugtldb  Thcaepofnta,bo«avcr,andthevectondiawB 
fnm  tbnu  may  ddw  be  omitted,  ao  that  we  have  on  tbe  one  hand 
tbe  material  ayileai  and  oa  the  other  a  act  of  poinct.  each  piriot 
corresponding  to  a  naniele  of  tbe  ^atecn,  and  thetrfaole  repccaditinr 
tbe  coaAgufalion  o)  tbe  ayatem  at  a  given  iaataat. 

Tina  ia  called  a  diagram  of  eoafituntioa. 

Dioffom  sf  I>iitlt£cmat.—ljet  us  uea.  eonalder  two  diagmns  of 
QAtgoiatioa  ef  the  jamc  tyitem,  eatreuoBdiog  to  two  diflerenl 
imtaata.  Wt  rsU  the  first  lb&  iOLtial  CDnngutation  and  the  second 
tike  ftoal  (fonfigiintion,  and  the  paiatge  Irom  the  one  coafiguatioB 
to  tbe  other  w*  call  the  displacement  of  tbe  sntea..  Wedaaocat 
pTAKnl  nf*"*"-  the  leatcih  of  tiaw  during  wai^  the  displacement 
ns  effected,  nor  the  intermediale  •!■(«  through  which  it  passed. 
but  only  tbe  final  re<alt7-a  ehinge  of  nmUgiintian.    To  study  this 

let  A.  B.  C  be  the  points  in  tha  iniial  diagrsiB  ef  caaSguntioa, 
■    ■■    ~- '  - 1  la  the  final  diunm  at 

,...  , iatsa.  fr.  c.  Ac.,  ^ill  besuchllBl 

ag  tbe  poinraa,  fr.'.  dtc.  is  thotf ore  called 

ling  the  diagram  of  dintacement' we^ha^  hitherto 
weimew  the  absolute duplacements  of  the po' 

1 14  draw  a  Irneequslandpar^ 

we  know  the  absolute  fiaal  position 

saitioa.    In  Ibis  disgram  of  dkjriace- 

the  points  a,  b,  t,  Ae-,  an  trigifh  a* 

_  , ..lor*  '--'  ■ ■"- '-  -— 

poiala^direBalBathesBmcattba^^Bningaiidend  ef  ihethac. 
Bat  we  may  eoflstruet  the  diagram  In  aaolber  way  which  does  not 
^Binbea  kaawledge  of  absotote  displacement  oral  a  point  lived  In 
■fjuE.  AssuBiing  any  point  and  eaiiag  k  a.  draw  aa  parallel  and 
tqml  te  BA  in  the  hiflial  configuntioiK'aiid  from  t  draw  W  parallel 
^d  eqnl  to  A'B'in  tbe  final  configuration.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
pasUowef  the  point  ^relativeloa  wiU  be  the  lame  by  this  construe 


.-k'.  which  wicai 
of  A.  with  respect 


which  represents  a  point  abHinlely  fiird  in  qiaee.    Thw  Is  neeeasary 
because  tlK  two  caafiiruiatioBS  do  wMcnet  at  rhe  Ante  tiaie;  and 


,Google 
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u>  •>)>.  Mnlclit  Una  jciBinc  tlw  polau  cf  Ac  f nme  ta  paiiiti  ooenl 
lothelniM.  Thm j»ch  imthi  nay  ht  npim and  lni« link joiaiiig 
ih(  point  o(  applnticia  gf  ibe  wdflii  uriih  the  centn  ol  the  wtb. 

But  ■«  an  almn  ojnnnia  an  Inuiliury  fnme  huriDf  lU  foinU 
in  tbc  liBOd  utisn  o(  Ih»e  extecnal  forcB.  awl  liuiInnH.  tofMhcr 
vhli  thv  im]  Fiame  and  tbe  Uniu  repmentliis  «ttrut  Inca,  vbich 
ioin  poiatt  in  the  one  fnnw  to  poiita  ia  tht  otbv  fniat,  nuke  up 


liatbiiHyafauiainuicdf , 

„^ ited  ^rtfUdaltf  u  Rgudi  dbnetida  aad  podtiaii,  but 

liokByuni^nbputnltitde.  Batiicluawtlutafaiceimybe 
4ned lam  purc^ gnpMoU'PUBaar  by  ■  itEughl  Knc  in  tbe 
■on  of  Ibe  force  cfMtaininaH  Banr  Hnita  of  leafth  u  Iben  ue 
ollocee  ialbelorce.  TEaoidoltbbliK  ii  narfced  wHh'u 
._  head  to  thow  in  which  direction  tbc  force  acta.  Accocdinf  to 
method  each  force  b  dnvi  in  kt  pnjper  poiitloa  In  tbe  diwrm 


of  conf^ufatioB  of  the  frar 


tipnnerpoal 

ch  a  diaciu  nisbc  bt  ei 


of  dillnilia  of  toROL  aane  of  which,  howerer.  ar , 

ManiKX  l.evv  in  hit  SelitM  frsMifnt  {1874)  hai  treated  tbe  wl 
nibjcrl  In  ■□  dcnRDUry  but  copmu  manner,  and  tt  H.  Bow,  in  nia 
Tit  EiM«n«  ef  CMilr<Kl»>  a  Rdoltn  la  Fnnui  Sfrnctmt  (I  (73). 
maleiially  linipliAcd  the  pnc«B  of  drawing  «  dkyaw  d  Mnaa 

Initcid  ai  Icttcriiw  the  jolnti  of  the  FiirBe,  ai  ia  itniallv  dooe,  or 
Ibc  link!  o(  the  Inmt.  u  wa>  the  cuMon  of  Clerk  MaiveIl.^ow 
placn  >  letCB  in  euh  of  tbe  polytooal  areat  eocloted  by  the  Uaka  of 


Fid.  I/— Diagtanl  of  Stmt. 


II  tw^  rotind  O  throuth  the  ceaBant  angle  POO. 
farm  Pp,  Of  are  balanced  by  the  lam  C>  at  iS 
e  ienrtt  P^  and  Qi  ate  neceitatily  invaady  u  QP 
ke  equal  ugletwuh  thoae  linet. 
Ilea  fomud  by  the  linlit  or  tbe  external  lorcea  in  th« 
vnratiaa  it  naifced  by  ■  ktter  wUeh  cofre^nda 
cnilM  of  linea  in  the  diapam  of  itteia.  -  The  iIum 

( itltii  by  the  line  Mnini  the  patm 
Wbea  ■  link  it  divided Tnto  two  d 


and  puallcL    Tbui 


^'^.h 


aHI.FC.D5 


id  muniliidi 
t  cul  6y  am 


jdncd  by  a  atEaiKht  tine    If,  'hovner.  a  Itr^gli 

between  then,  it  vouU  mnacnt  in  diirction  m 

rcHiltan  of  all  ibe  rtoh  in  the  Unkt  which  u 

•tniakt  or  cuived,  jaining  tbe  two  arcai.    For 

F  ana  C  in  fig,  1  have  no  nuomoa  bouodaryL  and  Ine  poinca  r  ana  ^.■- 

--  '- --inrf  by  a  ttra^t  lint    But  every  path  from  th* 

Cinbg,  I  paHcalhRMgbaicrittof  ocheraRB^and 
loDtarea  inlo  a  untnuom  area  correiccwide  to  m 
diagtu  of  itrcat.    Hence  tbe  lAala  pVh  tnM  F 


S^"",„ 


_, ., rn  vJocMy.  while  >  Uadns 

paaiMBadD  topwvDivutioliiiaifkt  line,  ibc  bdEht  varying 
■■tkemliHolftiiirpvcnpbyilc^fiuatityi  tbepcinB  will  cncxoHt 

" ^  paper  inm  wfakli  tbt  valiio  qt  Uiat  qmniiiy  mt  r — 

Biy  H  dcttmuiwdp    tliia  fnitoplm  it  tppJn  to 


U.  CM. 
id  DUUnS.    Dialling,  lometlma  aSei  gnoiiKnuia, 
B  ■  biuch  of  applied  miUicmatici  which  tnaU  of  the  consLrui:- 

portaUc,  which  deUimiiu  the  divisions  of  tht  day  (IjiE.  din)  by 
the  molioo  of  the  shidow  of  wms  objKi  on  which  the  sun's  rayi 
filL  tt  must  have  btcn  one  of  the  eulictt  applicitioni  of  i. 
knowlslge  of  the  ippatcnt  motion  of  the  sun ;  though  for  a  long 
time  mcv  vould  ptolubly  be  aatiafied  with  the  divisioti  into 
BHxuag  and  afternoon  n  marked  ,by  »un-nse,  sun-set  and  the 
peitett  elevation. 

HiiUrr.—1ht  tuUest  mention  ol  a  lun-dial  it  found  in 
Isaiah  xttvuL  8'  "  Behold,  I  will  bring  again  the  shadow  of  the 
dcgncea  whldi  ts  gone  down  in  the  stm-diaJ  of  Aha2  ten  degrees 
bickwatd."    The  dale  o(  this  would  be  about  700  yeais  belote 
the  Cbriitiaii  era,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  diaracler  01  con- 
tOaaioa  of  the  insuument.    The  earliest  of  all  tun^diall  of  which 
wT  have  any  certain  kitowledgc  was  t  he  hemicyde,  or  heroisphere, 
of  the  Cbaiduan  asUunomei  BeroBsus,  who  probably  lived  abo 
ya  mj:.    It  consisted  of  a  boUow  heiniv>here  plaod  with  i 
rim  perfectly  boriualal,  and  having  a  bead,  or  ^obule.  hied 
any  way  at  the  ceotie.   So  long  as  (he  lun  remained  above  t 
toriBm  the  shadow  of  the  bead  would  iail  on  the  inside  of  I 
heniisphere,  and  the  path  ol  the  shadow  during  the  day  wov 
be  ifproiimatdy  ■  dtcular  nc.   This  arc,  divided  into  Iwel 
aisat  paits,  deteimfned  twelve  equal  intervatt  of  time  for  th 
day.   No«,  supposing  this  were  done  at  the  time  of  the  solstices 
and  equtnoua,  and  on  aa  many  intermediate  days  as  mi^I  be 
coniideRd  inffideBt,  and  then  curve  lines  drawn  through  the 
onrlspoDdiog  points  of  division  of  the  dijlerent  arcs, 
cl  the  bead  falling  on  one  of  these  curve  Uaes  wo 
fviskn  <^  Ibne  for  that  day,  and  thus  we  should  hai 
which  would  divide  each  period  of  daylight  into  t 
pans.  The«  equal  parta  were  called  (cM^ora^y  isuri 
the  duration  of  daylight  varies  from  day  to  day,  th 
hnun  ol  one  day  would  diSer  trom  tbOM  ol  anolhi 
inequality  would  probably  be  dlsleg^rded 


where  the  < 


athel. 


nmmcr  day  and  the  tbortcsc  winter  day  is  much  lest  than  in  oui 

■jiB  dial  of  Berassui  remained  Is  use  lot  centuries. 
Aiahiaos,  as  appears  from  the  work  of  Albatcgoius,  itiU  followed 
■he  tame  ciinsimctirai  about  the  year  a«.  90a.  Fourof  these  dials 
have  in  medem  limes  been  found  in  Italy.   One.  discoveied 
Tirali  in  1746,  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Cicero,  who, 
oneof  hi*  letters,  says  that  he  bad  tent  a  dial  of  this  kind  to  I 
(Qla  near  Tuscalum.  The  second  and  third  were  found  in  i;)i— 
ooe  at  Casld-Naovo  and  the  other  at  Rlgnano;  and  a  founl 
fiiimd  in  i;6i  at  Pompeii.    G.  H.  Manlni  In  hit  AUiafuUi 

'   n  itr  Attn  (Ldpiig,  177]),  tayt  Hut'  Ibit 


Alea 

Uerodotui  itonrded  that  the  Greeki  derived  [nnii  the  Baby- 
lonian* the  Hte  of  the  gnomon,  but  the  great  ptogteas  made  by 
the  Greeks  in  geometry  enabled  them  in  later  timesto  conttruct 
dials  of  great  compleoly,  tome  oE  which  remain  to  ut,  and  are 
piDof  not  only  of  eitensive  knowledge  but  also  of  gieat  ingeniuty. 

Ptolemy't  Almatat  ireata  ol  the  conitniclion  of  dials  by 


aiCitmomical  prohtcBU,  Tht  cont 
iffident  for  ngutar  dials,  that  is, 
ials  facing  east,  west,  north  0 
e  tieatt  of.  It  Is  ceruin,  he 
>  construct  dedining  diab,  m 


(ions  given  by  him  wrre 
riiontal  dials,  or  vertical 
id  Ihese  are  the  only  onel 


_  ia-the  Tower  of  the  Winds  a 
s.  This  is  a  regukr  octagon,  on  the  laces  of  which  the  oght 
pal  winds  are  repreteiled,  and  over  them  eight  diSerent 
dials— four  fadog  the  ordinal  points  and  the  other  lour  facing 
the  Iniermedlate  dircctloni.-  The  date  of  the  dials  is  long  lubse- 

in  the  tilth  chapter  ol  his  first  book,  says  Dolhtng  about  the.dkis, 
and  as  he  has  described  all  the  disb  known  in  his  time,  we  mutt 
believe  that  the  dials  of  the  tower  did  not  then  exist.  The  hours 
are  still  the  temporary  houn  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them. 

The  first  sun-dial  erected  at  Rome  wat  ia  the  year  19a  i.e..  and 
this  Papirius  Cursor  had  taken  from  the  Samniles,  A  dial  which 
Valerius  Messalla  had  brought  from  Catania,  the  latitude  of  which 
is  live  degrees  les  than  that  ol  Rome,  was  placed  in  the  forun 
in  (he  yiat  161  t.c  The  fiisi  dial  actually  constructed  at  Roma 
was  in  the  year  164  B.C.,  by  order  of  Q.  Marcius  Phillppus,  but 
u  no  other  Roman  has  written  on  gnomonics,  this  was  perhapi 
the  work  ol  a  foreign  ailiat.  If,  too,  we  remember  that  the  dial 
found  tt  I>ompeli  waa  made  for  the  latitude  of  Mempbii.  and 
consequently  less  adapted  lo  its  position  than  that  ol  Csunia 
10  Rome,  we  may  inlet  that  mathematical  knowledge  was  not 
cultivated  in  luly. 

The  Arabians  were  much  more  lucccasluL  They  attached 
great  importance  to  gnomonics,  the  principin  of  which  they  had 
learned  fromthe  Creeks,  but  they grcatlyslmplificdand  diversified 
the  Greek  constructions.  One  ol  their  writers.  Abu 'I  Kuian,  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  ol  the  ijih  century,  taught  them  how 
to  trate  dials  on  cyllndricsl,  conical  and  other  surfaces.  He 
even  Introduced  tpal  or  tqniaodial  Aohj,  but  the  idea  was  not 
suppoited,  and  the  temporary  hour*  alone  continued  In  use. 

Where  or  when  the  gnat  and  important  sup  already  conceived 
by  Abu'l  Hassan,  and  perhaps  by  others,  of  veckonlng  by  rgwti 
hours  wat  generally  adopted  cannot  now  be  determined.  The 
history  of  gnomonics  from  the  13th  to  the  beginning  of  the 
i6ih  century  is  almost  a  blank,  and  during  that  time  the  cbange 
look  place.  We  can  see,  boaevet,  that  the  change  would  neeet- 
sarily  follon  the  introduction  of  clocks  and  other  mechanical 
methods  ol  measuring  time;  for,  however  Imperfect  that  were, 
the  hours  they  marked  would  be  of  the  same  length  In  summer  and 
in  winter,  and  the  discrepancy  between  these  ct]ual  bouts  and  the 
Icmporary  houn  of  the  mondial  would  soon  be  too  importanl 
lo  be  overlooked.  Now,  we  know  that  a  balance  clock  was  put  up 
in  the  palace  of  Qiatles  V.  ol  France  about  the  year  1J70,  and 
wi  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  new  sun-dials  came  into 
general  use  during  the  ulh  and  ijth  centuries. 

irliest  of  the  modem  wtiten  on  gnomoulca  waa 
Iter  (t-i.),  who  published  his  Htrchgia^a^ia 
:  He  gives  a  number  of  correct  rules,  but  with, 
ions.    Among  his  Inventions  waa  a  nunn-dlal,* 


Sebastian 


<ln  one  ol  the  courts  of  Queeiu'CDlIete,  Cambridge,  there  to  aa 
rUbnrate  sun-dial  dating  (rsm  the  end  ol  (he  iTlh  or  betfnninE  of 


ivailaUt  aa  a  moso-dial  wl 


L.OOi^lC 


DIAL 


In  tbe  iBth  cenlunr  doclu  ind  ntcha  began  lo  NipetMde 
>un-dUU,  uut  tbeu  lukvc  gndually  ialtcn  into  dinuc  eicepi  ** 
■naddllioiulonumentioBgiTden,  ocumnwieoHiDUydiitricu 
where  the  old  dial  dd  the  cfauicb  uwer  alUl  lerva  u  snocaiskiniit 
check  on  the  modi^ni  dodi  by  its  lide.  The  *it  <il  coaitniclini 
diili  Duy  DOW  be  looked  upon  ulitUe  more  IhuKnutbemaliul 

>I  n>«iop>  ol  the 


ir  Kii»  [umisti 
>e  Aied.     Then, 


in  (he  ame  pliec,  hiving  nude  ■  corapleie  revolution  of  the  he»ven> 

The  Cjied  ud  about  which  all  Ihae  bixlles  ttvuIvc  daily  Is  a  line 
throufb  the  canh'i  centre;  but  the  ladlui  of  the  earth  Lb  aa  aniall» 


Bfcly 


tti|h  any  pnnt  ol  the  eanh'a  tur 

.iCSBceedhaliaaecondof  time,  andac  oooa  wouid  vmiab.  j 
a  deawo  ii  in  the  plane  at  the  meridian,  and  poinu  Co  tbe  pc 
nration  being  equal  to  the  latitude  cf  the  place. 

a  oi  above,  were  alwaya  the  Hme.    But  thitiiconataBllyalt' 

qucntly  ■•  measured  by  a  lun-dial.  doei  not  move  on  at 
ly  dmtortn  pace-    Thie  ifTeEUlaiiiy,  which  it  tMiht.  would 

ne  cwnpUalion,  be  nade  Co  loUow  thia  inefuUuity,  ev 


abon  pUne  through  tbe  etylc  aod  1h 
throufTi  the  twenty-lourtb  pait  of  a  c 

n  diailar  madoer.    The  atyle  and  tlu 


The  chief,  and  ia  (act  the  only  practicil  difficulty  will  be  thi 
accurate  Sxintat  the  etyle.  for  on  Itiaccimey  the  vilua  of  tbe  intm 
Dent  dejiendi.  It  nun  be  In  the  meridlaa  pUne.  and  nuM  nakE  ai 
anjie  witb  the  huriioii  equal  to  tbe  latitude  of  the  nliee.  The  latiei 
eDndilHin  wUI  offer  m  diKodt)',  bat  tbe  tuo  detmnlatkHi  oT  th. 
aietidHn  plane  which  pueea  thnufh  tbe  point  when  the  etylc  e 
fiudtstheaurfaccltBotauainple.  AlptaentweihallaHamethai 
the  Kyle  bia  been  hied  ia  iu  inia  poiitlaa.    Tbe  ityk  itacU  win  b 


ut  dtetal  win,  and  whefl  we  i 


apeak  tl  tb«  ahidoweait  by 
that  tbe  middle  line  of  tlw 


on  thi.  ™™vK  iJii!«t^'illomSl J^"l™  JLualif  t^SJlS 
haaheenitielf  accurately  haediniliproptvplacc.   When  that  ii  ckide 

lurface  with  the  vertical  plane  which  coDtaini  the  Kyle;  and  the 
mgai  liiTiple  wiy  of  dnwipg  it  ou  the  dial  will  be  by  luipendiiie  a 
plummet  InHP  tone  point  of  the  ityle  whence  it  may  hang  IreeLy. 
and  waitlni  until  tbe  ibadowa  of  both  atyle  and  plumb-liDecouidae 
on  the  dill.    Thia  aingle  abadow  will  be  the  Xll  Q'doch  line. 

In  ooeclaaof  diila,  nanely,  alt  tbe  vertical  onea.  the  XII  a'dock 
line  u  ainply  the  vertical  line  from  tbe  ceniTe;  it  can,  thcnforei  at 
onee  be  traced  on  the  dial  taoe  by  uiijia  a  hne  plumb-tine- 

The  XII  o'clock  line  beint  traced,  the  eaiieB  and  moM  actuntc 
method  of  tradnB  tbe  other  boar-Unea  would,  at  the  preaent  day  whea* 
gaod  watches  an  oomnon,  be  by  markini  when  the  ahadow  of  tbe 
■lyle  lalla  when  1, 1, 3.  Ac,  boon  have  ebpicd  Bsce  noon,  and  the 

next  Bomiit  by  the ■•-  ' ■■ —  '■- •'  ■- 

traced;  and  uttlieia] , 

halves  and  quartets,  or  even  idto  minute 

But  formerly,  when  watchea  did  «t  ev       _      _    _ 
111, Ac.,  o'clock  Uneawaa  done  by  eakulaiini  the  aiHlewhkbeai 
thnae  lines woidd  nuke srith the  X II  a'dock Gne.    How.acei   ' 
uiTiple  ciaea  cf  a  hociionta]  dial  or  of  a  wtiol  diayiaciat  a  < 


SioJCd^bui 


i  it^FoducinE  in 


ID  the  uncertainty  of  the  data;  ft 
J  I. i..  i^f^  before  -"■ — ' 


further  dialinnii^ed  aa  rfdimng  when  leenint 
ohurvcr.  prmiinimi  when  tea  nine  forwards) ; 
,  when  tbe  planc^Ls  at  ri^ht  an^ilet  to  the  earth's 

w  of  tbe  problem  at  dial 


•n  may  be  obtained  as  followt>~ 


Fic.  I. 

Conceive  a  tnnipareiu  cylinder  flig.  I)  having  an 
to  the  siisal  the  earth.  Qn  thesiirfaceofthEcynnde 
fenrrslin^linee  be  traced  rc^HruTt.wvj^f  ih«.«<  VIT 
■n  the  meridian  plane  th 
Sc^  followina  in  the  onl 

Then  the  ihadaw  ol 
XII  .  .  .  Xllatapparer 
no™,  on  II,  .  ,If«ti 

cylinder  be  cut  by  any  pL 

dul  i>  lo  be  traced,  the  ahadow  1 


XII.. 


Tbcc 


the  sun's  motion. 
ine  AB  will  obviouilv 
m,  on  the  line  I  .  .  .  Ii 

MNrepiFMnllri[the| 

AXifAl.  AH, 


Xllbcint 


..L.oo^lc 


DIAE. 


kvAI.AIl.dcviikAXIIi  HMUneAXIIIutK.bil^latlw* 
|l««i  tluoiitk  AB.  nuy  Ik  hppowI  Imawn. 

For(hcpurpe«i^u(iulcakubtian,|xrhaatitnnti»RUi 
■in,  wkh  Hlvuutb  repbu  Uk  cyUndu'.  Ind  wa  ihall  ben  ipply  it 

M  c^nilue  Ibe  intlu  in*ik  by  Ibe  hour-tin  withtbe  XII  oVkct  Um 

BAmt  ■phcrc  bedinctid  tdnidiihc  Dort 


Un    AC-Unjp'i 

&cBc. 

Tknc  ilctenninc  tht  uda  AB.  AC.  Acthi 

fhT?  o'clock  Iwvr-tlH  EB  muM  mt.it  t 
EA<i<  II*  si'  en  1  LogdondiaJ,  ol  ti'ii 

u  fyi»,  I "  -■■ 


;U,tlicioglaAEB.AEC 


.    iDtlwn 


nay  be  found  the  mnglo  made  b 

'  anrica  mutt  Qtend  thiuiBhoul 
'clock,  but  deed  aot  be  carried  f  ui 


belbft  6 

^2 


an  an  n«  •trha.tW  nunbctmdlala, «  ntfaer  tm 

■a  o(  tbe  j^le.  iheir  Hylci  will  only  one  at  a  limr  ci 
Tkui  ibe  easum  aigt  will  live  tic  itautow  for  all  I 


•poodiaiaiylei „.. 

a  ahadow  aieipUjiied  above. 
The  dial  iriD  Ihiii  bive  the 
appcuaaee  of  a  liwle  dial 
plata.  and  there  win  be  no 

— ' ^"na,- 


J.°willU*at 


■' 

L... 

UIM. 

II.  tM. 

III.  r.K. 

1.11.  tM. 

V.  ».■. 

VLMI 

JD-  0- 

Il*36- 

S3*  SI' 

J7*»7' 

M*    »■ 

70-«3' 

90*  0' 

'A  \t 

ii.i 

ii  J* 

M^ 

l>      s 

\\  jj 

«s 

M  'i 

7I     37 

90    o 

?i^ 

"    It 

ss 

»    IJ 

\i^i 

'A  n 

s-; 

j: ,! 

J    rt 

sa 

WJ" 

i6    j; 

'    *• 

Si,tr.T 


:•■  PEp  i>  panlld  10  tbc  eaithTau. 
lequenily,  ibt  inat  cirde  QZP  the 


utiPpiliairaplanci 


„B.  EC.  Ac.  irhicli  will  ihcn&n  be  tbg  nquiiitt  koitr-iina  « the 

Then  li  tin  nccmily  for  gSng  bcysnd  tbr  VJ  oVtdrIc  hour-Gut  cm 

ocb  lideDTnaon:  for,  iniheoimeirnonihiihcnn  mieiriicrthiii 

II  Rnuintto  ihovho*  theanilu  A£B.  AEC.  Ac, mavbtalni' 
lalcd. 

The  ipbmcal  tTuiuiIn  pAB,  pAC.  Ac.  will  pvt  at  a  dmplv  rah. 
ThcK  inanelet  >n  ilTrielil-inEM  al  A,  the  bSc  pA.  eqinl  lo  ZP.  ii 
(kf  co-la lilude  of  the  place,  thai  li,tl»diflcren«bclwRn  the lal it m)( 
and  go*;  and  theHcceuiveanilnApD.  ApC,  Acare  ij*,  JO*.  dM^, 

""^  '      tan  AB-lan  is' cot IsfifHtr, 

tan  AC-lanJo'cDtWiMl, 

uun  of  (Iw  anilia  AES. 

^Ui™ KlS'niti.  »'..  Z^ii!£°-^Wc  riikll  not  enter  jnlo  (he 
calculatioq  of  Iheie  caaei.  Our  inUBEnary  ^here  being,  u  before 
■uppoHl.  cDiutntcted  with  iti  centre  it  the  txntic  of  the  dial,  and 
air  the  hout-dnlM  inced  apon  it.  the  iiienection  of  iheie  hour- 

fnlheprevKHiiraiei;  tKitthelriahtiuwilLnolonBerberiAhl-angled. 
and  the  iiQipUcily  of  the  cakulatlon  will  be  lott.  the  cbanctt  of  imr 
being  Bread)^  jncnaied  by  the  difficulty  of  dtawnw  Che  dial  plane  Jn 
itt  true  pofilian  on  the  ^nere.  snce  that  tnie  poiition  wtl]  have  to  be 
found  from  obiervaliont  which  ad  be  only  rouchir  | — ' * 

aA4  (be  houT-linn,  coniequcnily,  aic  not  atniihT  Bh 
pfac(ical  way  ii  lo  mark  ranidiy  on  the  diafa  few 
■ifficienl  when  the  dial  face  ■■  (Mine)  of  the  ihadov 
vhen  a  £Dod  waif  h  ihowf  (hat  (be  hour  hat  arrived, 
connect  thtie  point*  with  thecenlrebyacontini 
(be  Byle  mull  have  been  iccuialely  iai  in  iU 


::te 


re  begin. 


Efiialiirial  DbJ.—Thc  name  equatoial  dial  It  ilvn  to  one  i 
plane  it  at  litht  anglct  lo  the  nvle.  and  therefoR  parallel  t 
equator.  It  iilhe  BBpleil  ofall  ifial-     •----'-•' — •->■-■■- 

34  equal  area  ii  placed  al  right  anglet ^^ ^ 

are  nurlud  upon  it.  Then  if  care  be  taken  tint  the  Myle  point 
accurately  to  the  pate,  and  that  (he  noon  diviann  coincide  wit) 
(he  meridian  plane,  the  ihidow  of  the  ityle  will  fell  on  the  olhei 
diviwnt,  each  at  itt  proper  time.    The  divitiont  Biiiit  b«  marlKd 


•  bmh  ijdei  of  the  iHtl.  beauv  th 
de,<  in  the  tumnier  and  in  ihe  wiaf 

rofimdIliiUrTiJianI 


The 


at  the  needl 


Hhodt^  whkh  it  ma 

If  ion.     It  it  well  Icnownrh 

stove  harianaially.  Mcillai , 

■01  and  icltlet  in  a  diieciion  termed 
•-  nvEDetic  meridiaiL  Tliit  doet  not 
ndde  with  the  true  north  atid  Buth 
I,  but  (he  difference  between  them  it 

r?^ 


leedw'^ei:^ 


With  >n  the-  eleiT 
eomnt.  can  only  rive 
meridian,  but  it  wiTl  n 


wiMy 


n  of  nnetnainly.  It  It  obviovt.that  th« 

loEi  the  Kyle  to  thai  only  a  imall  further 


{.  6),  or  other  plane  aitface,  in  luch  a  poiiliaB  that 

ullylevdlbeBifaccl^meauofaiinrit-leveL  Thitmuat 
ry  accurately,  and  the  table  in  that  poBtioniiiade  perfectly 


ise-.-;"' 


nd  I      ■ 

-, Tht 

turface,  ihouldbei 


— nnref  hi  rfiillin  during  the  day. 

Neil.  Biqiend  a  plummet  SH  from  a  pdnl  S.  which  mDil 
rigklly  Sled.    The  citremity  H.  where  die  pli 


...-.Hforcenli.,.. 
AB,CD,EF,ftc 
Ahead  P,  kept  in 


ilil^lC 

ir  ciic  middle  of  one  end  of 


imbecofco 
ce  by  friclion.  ii  threaded  on 


declination,  b 
ly  be  neglected,  e«»pt  pemaiH  about  (he  lime  of  Ihe  eqninom, 
the  end  of  March  and  at  Ihe  end  of  September.  Tbieuiboal  the 
iilnder  of  Ibe  year  the  change  of  declination  ft  to  ilow  that  ■« 


The  provltD  mentioned  above,  that  the  tu 
— 'Ination,  It  Karedyevetrcallitd:  but  thechanaelt 
be  neglected,  enRpt  pertiaiH  about  (he  limed  the 


irttb 


k  way.  (o  the 

enMyMow 

mnnimn  pume.  wnn  It  cue  lW(k«1  plnnt 

m  potau,  will  ban  ks  foihia*  (wfaci^ 

lyGOOJj^lC 


DIAL 

r*fifac«acSr><(ifs0ial»Ai}Vwridlba.— BcTinfivlniuy 
«ker  mnbodtf  findiBi  tbcKriciui  pluke.  we  iluU  coiapLete  the 
Liwumioa  of  Ihc  dSl,  by  •hnwiif^iw  Ihi  itvlc  luy  uv  be 
•eoaiely  pbccd  U  iu  Biw  poitlaa.  Tbe  uck  which  Ibe.Kylc 
BiJn  whli  a  hnfiai  plumb-liiK.  biiB|  Ihi  co-lalitiidc  of  the  pluc. 
V  kaowa.  And  the  mrui  and  Bath  dinction  it  ■]»  m^bly  itvea  bv 
ik(  iuHbct'i  compiK.  The  Kyle  may  thenfin  ba  ilnady  adjutted 
MpfOfcjmgly'  -foriTctiy,  iDdfcd»  ai  to  ita  incHnatipii  tmt  prob- 
aWy  fvqtiiriDc  a  brtle  hotuontal  motioB  e«  or  weit.  Saipeiid  a 
far  pLmb-tiH  (mm  loniF  point  of  the  Hyk,  thea  the  Myle  wil  be 
^fofjflrty  sd^uated  iT,  ai  tho  very  Intailt  of  Doom  ita  abadow  falli 
aacUy  oa  tkr  pIiinil>-Uae,~«,  wkich  ia  the  laBe  thiij,  U  belta 


fkpc.  vboae  poAitiDn  ■«  havr  vcured  by  the  two  pennwitat  maria 
•a  Ihr  (Touncf  StrctcK  1  cord  Crom  tbe  one  mark  to  the  other.  Thii 
tK  wm  intTally  be  horitonur,  but  the  oxd  iriQ  be  whoHy  in  the 
■ecidian  plaiw .  and  that  ii  the  only  Decenary  conditiofl-  Nex* 
migead  A  plummFt  ovn-  thr  mark  which  it  nearer  to  the  aun.  an< 
■heath*  A«la«iiilhrpIuii>b-Kner>lboiitbeilnIchcd      ^  ' 

aaUea  tlKlatm  »  adjust  the  nvie  u  d 
Oiirr  Mtitoii  af  jimJimf         -        - 

iau,>ndt>«3 


The  Pole  uar. «  Uriai  UituTii,  may  alia  be  employed  for  findin. 
die  nertdmn  ptooe  without  ubersppautui  Ihan  plumb-linea.  Thi> 
■ar  B  now  eoly  about  i*  14' from  lU  pole  ^  ihbcielorca  plumb-line 
be  KMpenriwI  at  a  lew  feet  fiom  the  obaervcr,  and  if  he  ihift  hia 
poitica  till  the  nar  ia  enclly  hidden  by  the  line,  then  the  pUne 
throaffahiacyrand  the  phunb-Hoc  will  never  be  far  from  the  mvHlian 
tihoe.  Twicr in thecouneof ihelwmty-fourlunintheplaneawould 
it  alrictly  mincideat.    thii  woald  be  when  tbe  ttal  cniaHt  the 

v«hed  tomipioy  the  method  ordetefmininE  the  meiidian.thcTlimea 
d  the  aun  cmaiDg  would  hav*  to  be  calculated  front  the  data  in  tbe 

bKaavlhc  BuaiuB  dI  the  Mar  ia  n  (low  that  an  error  ol  ten  nijnutei 
KIhe  time  woald  not  give  an  error  of  one-eighth  of  a  degne  in  tbe 


1 1*14' fnm  the  pole.iacroaaiiia  the  metidianvbo 


tkt  pde.  the  itar  a  I/rw  ifaM,  whOK  »Ur  (Tiflu 
te  Kit  yet  nsched  the  iHndb*  balaw  the  pote. 

Whea  *  thuu  Uajtii  reuhea  the  meridian,  which  will  be  Iriihin 
kiManhawrUter.t&ePaleaUTirillhavelefllbe  meridian:  hut  Iu 
dowitiaa  will  have  carried  it  only  a  very  Utile  distance  away^  Now 

Ifaa  tht  f^nacr— the  freat  cfavie  ^ning  the  two  atara  win  be  exactly 

m^Tf  1^  the  plarab-lne^idH  Sie  two  MandrnDlareou  ™,'!l?lhe'r 
ilAeitanlaBtiictlyb  the  meridian  i  but  i he  deviation  from  ituio 
■bB  that  it  may  be  aeflected.  and  the  plane  through  the  eye  and  the 
l^eab-liDC  taken  fnr  meridian  plane- 
la  aD  iheie  caaea  it  will  be  eenvenient,  inatead  of  filing  the  plane 
iac#  the  eye  and  one  Bxed  plummet,  ID  have  a  lecond  plummet 
I  diflasCE  in  froat  of  the  eye :  Ihii  second  plummet,  being 
I  eo  aa  Id  allow  of  lateral  ihlfling,  mu!t  be  moved  u  as 
be  between  the  eye  and  the  fixed  plummet.  The  meridian 
be  lecured  by  placing  two  permanent  marks  on  the  ground, 

Ihw  melbad.  by  meani  of  the  two  tan,  b  only  avaibble  for  the 
*rl  of  Ptiarii-  for.  at  the  kiwcr  tianiil.  the  other  ilar  1 
ru  would  pau  cloie  to  or  beyond  the  xenilh.  and  the 
nama  could  not  be  made.  Alto  the  Han  will  not  be  viiible 
a  the  appcr  tranail  takei  place  in  tbe  daytime,  n  that  one-half 
he  year  is  loat  to  thb  melEod- 
•itW  could  it  be  empkiyed  in  lown  latitude!  thin  40*  K,.  for 


■  a  (hott  ditiarUT  in 


KE? 


Ff-^i-i"."'! 


which 


linctlv  vi. 
ould  be  li 


m  PttmmiwIUitia  imleta  Di 

d  aaen,  wtHpreby  the  tty\e  may  be  properly  placed- 
w.  J..H  rf;.r-.Tiie,  therefore,  ailh  all  this  preliminary 


lilarfy  employed, 
f  Pe&ru  with  iti 


Mir  present  purpoae  a  sinrie  ahitude  of  the  <un  takei 
^     '  t  from  the  miata  and  ui 


Tkia.wiU 


i^ihcalliladi 
,  markiig  the 


nblyrapkl,  and.  therefore,  not  h 
in  by  the  watch.    The  altitude 


ttitudv  nf  the  place,  and  tbe 


lie  change  of  longitude,  ai 


«tEesh 


bouia  hy  a  globe  and  by  several   gnomoiu,     Thefe 


'  ilann.  and  ea 


Eentrea.  They  weredrawnon  ftied  bcnaonul  plami 
the  ityle  had  to  be  riiitied  to  a  new  poailion.  Inilei 
they  had  hnur-paiirti;  and  the  style,  innud  of  being  paralJ 
iirli  of  the  earth,  mieht  make  aoy  choKO  angle  >%rihe 

ind  they  can  only  be  considered  as  fumi^iog  material 

PurlaUt  DiaPi.—Ttu;  dials 


gentrally  cf  a  smalt  sin.  so  as  to 

Tbe'  description  of  the  ponable  t 
with  that  of  the  hied  dial.ai  if  it  ha 
the  same  prindpte  had  been  the  bi 

In  ihehied  dial  the  rnull  depeni! 
position  ol  the  sun.  whether  due  l< 

bring  ■>  rapid-^  quarter  o(  a  def 


1  have  been  fixed  dials, 

ever,  otba  dials,  made 
vl  in  the  pocket:    and 


ad  plane  I 


!  degree,  can  be 
irtabk  dial  thi* 


•ut  tha  perfectioa  which  haa 
I  sextant  enabtes  the  lailac 

-^ „  _j  dow  late  c/ change  at  IliBt 

aon,  on  acKHinl  of  the  uncertain  refradionB 
ctions  must  bcobarrved  in  osing  a  portable 

MipanE  roDghly  the  accuracy  of  the  fixed  and  the  portaUa 

-  —  --' =-- —  '-'** — -  D.;,^^  -ayaa'lat   and  a 

.    ti  will  rise  at 


^^%ealE 


Go-dock,  and  at  BOBB  have  an  alliladL , 

dial  wilt  Indicate  an  averaiEe  chanfe  of  one-tenth  of  a  dmee 


il.    The 


be  only  OK 

cddlaTwl 


Portable  dials  are  also  Di 


n  lotrlctM  btlKtawjef Inti 


'54- 

lac  which 


btM)y  daciibe  m  porabk  duJi  which  mn  U 
I  CylMtr.—A  hollow  cyMi^a  of  meul  (Be  7).  4 


jafjj; 


!  the  cylinder, 
^dideitlnce 


itDjcetiDE   «yle.   aiH]    thii 


March  10.30,  31  i  Ami]  11 

».  30.  and  »  ODt— -alwAn 

Ibe  lolh.  (he  Hth,  and  Ibe 

lart  day  of  tach  mooth' 

TlinMtli  each  point  of  diviaon  a  vtnical  line  parallel  to  the  tat 

of  the  cylinder  >i  drawn  Imin  lop  lo  hotlom.  Now  it  will  be  readily 

ondentood  thai  if.  upon  one  of  Ibeee  daye.  the  lid  be  turned,  ■> » 

to  bring  the  ityle  ejacdy  oppoiite  the  dale,  and  if  the  dial  be  tlien 

placed  on  a  hmiioatal  nble  ao  »  to  Rccin  luiillfhi.  and  Inrned 

mund  bnAlf  until  the  diadow  ol  the  ajFle  falticnolr  on  Ibe  nilical 

Use  telow  it.  the  ihadow  will  lenaimte  at  aome  definite  point  of  tbi> 

line,  the  powtion  of  which  point  will  depend  on  the  knlih  of  the 

iiylp^hat  ia,  tba  diHanoe  of  iti  end  fran  the  HI  tfaea  of  the  rytintler 

—and  on  the  altitude  of  the  eun  at  thai  inimnt.  SuppoK  that  the 

ofavrvaiioaiare  conlinucd  all  day.  the  cylinder  belr^  very  gradually 

turned  BO  that  the  ttyle  may  itwiyi  fare  the  lun,  and  euppoM  thai 

marlu  an  made  on  the  vertical  bne  to  ihow  the  eUiernity  nf  the 

taken  Imm  a  good  lued  •oO'diBl.— then  it  ia  obvioui  that  the  nen 
yrar.  on  the  ami  iau,  the  un'i  declination  bdni  about  the  mat, 

Wbt  we  have  aid  above  wae  merely  to  make  the  principle  rd  the 


1.  obluoed  by  calculation. 


Ccempondini  ua  liven  date,  the  dedioatioa  of  the  ko  ^i  taken 
from  the  almanac,  and  tbii,  tonther  with  the  lalitvde  of  the  place 
lad  the  length  of  the  ityte.  mil  conKilute  the  necasatv  dau  for 
eoaputint  the  length  of  the  ihadow,  that  it.  the  diKance  of  the  narii 


below  the  ityle  for  each  an 


he  lecOAd  year  afeer  leap  year.  Ibe  I^Iib  will 

le  JuHir-marba  have  been  placed  oppoiite  lo  th^ 
».  thEnaeontinuouacurve.  jcanilH  The  CDTrtapoiKliiif 
rill  lem  to  find  the  time  for  a  day  intetmediale  to 


end  wiU  ihift  rapdly  for 


dow  of  the  Kyle  ban(  loaf,  the  canae 
a  Hnall  dffviation  from  the  veitical,  and 

ia.  The  dial  can  al->  be  B«d  by  hptdini 


IlKcylind 


the  daueier  ACbi  ihea  hnea  will  be  the , 

thnogbrwiUbetheXl  .  .  .  I  line. theline through! theX  .  ,  .  tl 
line,  and  ao  m ,  the  bour.UBecrf  dooq  will  be  the  point  Aitieir.  by 
Hibdivilioa  of  the  nail  uri  Ar.  ri.  il.  Ac.,  we  may  draw  the  hei— 

<an  bo  doiie  witbovt  confnnon. 

Draw  ASD  nuUni  with  AC  an  angle  equal  to  the  btlmde  of  tte 
I^,  and  ki  It  meet  EC  <B  D.ikn<«L  which  poial  diaw  FDG  at 
rizht  angle*  10  AD 

With  oeocte  A.  and  any  convenient  radini  AS.  deaxibe  an  aic  of 
di^  R5T,  aud  graduate  thii  are  by  taarfcing  degree  diTJaoni  oa 


^ 

\ 

5a 

^ 

=-« 

i 

C 

>¥ 

^hiidtatRandT,    Next 
.  and  caiefiiUy 


Kni  oIRST  are  to  correipond  to  lb 
i^m'oflhe  canh  Ihli  would 'S  re 

■S^'iS 

kinga  iccaiul  year  alter  leap  year  (becaute  Ibe  deeliutiona 
ar  are  about  the  mean  of  each  let  of  four  yean).  God  the 
monlh  when  the  lun  hai  Ihew  diaerent  declinalioni,  and 
E  datei.  or  la  many  of  them  a>  can  be  ahown  withcait 

theiopoftheca^paralldtoIhelineACB^  and.nearthe 

dootorwEieUtdiairbcthehTnge.  Care  mu a  be  taken 
ngeiienctly  at  right  angle,  to  the  nutJiat  Make  a  fin. 

,Google 


DIALECT 


UFAudCA,dnv 


o  AV  and  AZ  vhidi  irin  Idi 

■  Ihe  bewl  will  alHtyi  bt 

mpoon  ind  aftcrpoofl  houn  irdy 


dkainiiBte  bctwcca  toKoiBD  vid  ■ 

^n  Ktile  thai  pout,  e/regt  wben^ow 

TorKfifTlbr  dUl{uBnBtT)csldfilpf« 
the  dill  (or  an  obaervatKHi).— open  ih 

in  the  line  FG  a 


Hie  tbe  day  d  cbt  montli,  and  KretcKins  it  ovn 

-  , ibe  bead  P  alou  tUl  il  cuftly  cnncide  wilb  A. 

To  find  ihe  licnir  nl  Ihe  day.— hdd  the  dill  In  a  venial  pcaltian  in 
■chawavihalinplanenUTpautliroufhihenn.  The vmiealil) 
cosued  by  ■eeinv  that  the  bead  RKa  agalnit  the  card  whhoui 
Ngv  EndiHklly  till  Ihe  dial  [witlHHii  alteriac  ita  venial 


plaaelj  ttatil  the  cennl  Une  ef  Hoihine,  paiaaiiff  Ihrooah  th 
ilii  i/lbedm.  iuii  IilUaloui  ibe  uin-line.    The  houi-Tiae  i 

■■  4  rkaJ^tiKf,    The  upper  edftc  oi  the  nrrtangular  d 
.  ..4  _*  ^t.  --p^  ^^^  ^1^^  jj^^  beina  opened,  I 

this  ahadow  lil 


y  lilted  lu....  . 
d  oith  it.  But 


III  the  » 


annofa 


idbyio 


The  cenlral  line  of  liirhl  v; 


X  mcuured  by  the  rou^hiKK  o(  Ihe 
"The  thmiyoith i._in.ini ment  bai  (oIlowi^Lei  H  (if.  9)  be  Ibe 


(■moliinpeniio 
beantfcDAKitI 


ut-linc 


Ihdeclina 


_         _.    __...  nbrthibMd.andH. ^ _ , 

houi-aiule  ii  iht  cgmct  im  conciiiMdiiii  loa  north  laiitude  DAC. 
a  mnb  declinaiion  DAM  and  an  altitude  equal  la  the  anri^  which  the 
m-fiw,  or  it<  parallel  AC,  maVn  with  the  horiicnitil.  The  angle 
PHQ  will  be  eciinl  » Ihe  altitude.  H  HQ  be  drawn  parallel  10  DC. 

for  the  ™lr  of  line.  HQ.  HP  will  be  n ^-^ •-■■ ■ 

UasiB-lbicand  tbi'^-^ 


.yGOOgfe 
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DIALECTIC— DIALOGUE 


of  Nonsu,  Frtnch ,  tad  Uut  Utenuy  utd  (cicntlfic  uldlUonaf rom 
cli»ic*l  and  other  souict),  while  tit  praent-<liy  "i]ii]«U" 
pcatrvt.  In  inflcctiofu,  pionunciition  and  partEculu  woidi, 
tncd  of  the  origiiHl  variety  of  the  luiuige  not  incotpotited 
in  the  ilandanl  laofutge  ol  the  country.  See  the  vstioui  sitida 
on  langtuSFt  (Engluli,  French,  &c.). 

DIALBCna  nr  Diaucucs  ([com  Gr.  iiiXatts,  discourse, 
ikbale;  4  jwXhtui),  le,  jix^i,  the  art  of  debate),  %  Lufical 
tcrcn,  ffenctally  used  in  common  pailoAce  in  a  con  temptuous sense 
lot  vetbal  or  purely  tbctract  disputation  devoid  ot  ptaciicil  value- 
According  10  Arisloile,  Zeno  ol  Ele«  "  lavented  "  dialectic,  the  an 
of  dlspulition  by  question  aod  aotwer,  while  Plato  developed  It 
metaphyilcilly  in  (onnnioa  nitii  hii  doctrine  of  "  Ideas  "  as 
the  ut  ol  analysing  ideas  is  thenuclves  and  in  tclation  to  the 
ullimale  idea  o[  ihc  Good  {Rc^,  viL).    The  special  (unclion  of 

popular  beliefs.    Aristotle  bimself  used  "  dialectic,'*  as  opposed  to 

'- '  iilying  Bl  Ibe  backof  all  the  particular  sciences. 


cefaaiit 


I  (ijioi  ^ol)  on  which  the  n 
3  ii  based.  The  Aristotelian  di 
universal  lava  («arai  ipx"^)  ol 
d  to  the  parliculaT  arguments  o 
for  example,  all  seek  to  defij 
OD  the  other  hand,  sets  fortb  tl 


pyronaes.    Frequently  the  material  h  interlafniiuEed  with  a 

'lomlnc  pyroxene  (bronzile}  or  with  an  ampliii»le  (smaragdite 
uralile).  the  latter  being  an  alteration  product  of  the  diallage. 
Diallage  is  usually  greyish-giecn  or  dark  green,  somttimei 
■own,  in  colour,  and  has  a  pearly  to  metallic  lustre  or  ichiller 
1  the  laminated  surfaces.  The  hardnesa  is  4,  and  the  »ped£c 
avity  ja  to  335.  It  does  not  occur  in  distinct  cryitali  with 
rAnite  outlines,  but  only  as  lamellar  masses  in  deep-seated 
neous  rodta,  principaUy  gabbro,  of  which  it  is  an  assenUd  con- 
ituent.  It  occurs  also  in  some  peridotitcs  and  serpentines,  and 
rely  in  volcanic  rocks  {hault)  and  cryitalline  schists.  Maitti 
coniidcrahle  size  an  Found  in  the  coatse-gcained  gabbros  of  the 
Island  of  Skye,  I-e  Prcie  near  Bomio  in  ValleUina,  Lombardy, 
Frato  near  FlMence,  and  many  other  localitlea. 

The  name  dlalkge,  (mm  ItaUaTf.  "diSecence,"  InaDusipn 
:o  the  diuimilu  cleavage*  and  planes  of  fracture,  aa  ori^nally 
ipplied  by  R.  J.  HaUy  in  iSoi,  included  olher  minerals  (Ihe 
irthorhombic  pyfoienes  hypersthene,  brouiie  :3d  bastite,  and 
he  smaragdile  variety  oF  botoblende)  which  exhibit  the  name 
pKuliariiies  of  ichiller  stracture;  it  la  n        ..... 


id  the  kind  and  degree 


to  demonstrative  reasoning  (dsoAtiKrun^).  The 
X07U4  (logic)  Into  rhetoric  and  dialectic,  and  from 
the  end  ol  the  middle  ages  dialectic  was  either  syzi 
or  a  part  ol,  lo^c. 

In  modern  philo«idiy  the  wonl  has  received 
meanings.  In  Kantian  termJDology^uffitJfjb  is  the  name  ojinat 
portion  oF  the /Criii*  rf.  frium  ("(rKiia/i  in  which  Kant  diseussei 
Ihe  impossibilily  ol  applying  to  "  things-in-ihemaclvea "  the 
piindpiei  which  are  found  (o  govern  phenomena.  In  Ihe  system 
of  Hegel  Ihe  word  reaumesitaoriglcialSocraticsense,  asihename 
of  Ihal  intellectual  process  whereby  Ihe  inadequacy  of  popular 
conceptions  is  exposed.  Tboughout  its  history,  iheieforc, 
"  dialectic  "  Im  been  connected  with  that  which  ii  remote 
Inm,  ot  alien  to,  aioyttematic  Ibougbt,  with  the  a  priori,  ot 
tnnscendental,  talbet  Iban  vllh  the  (acta  of  common  experience 
and  material  thinlt. 

ipottoDt  mineral  of  the  pyroxene  group,  dis- 
nla  tmn  lolialcdilructURand  broniy  lustre.  The 
iposilion  is  the  same  as  diopiidc,  Ca  Mg  (SiO,),,  but 


IS  Ihe  n»l«ules  (Mg,  f 


)  (Al,  I 


),  SiOi 


and  Na  Fe"  (SiOJi  in  addition,  when  It  approachei 
■ugile  in  coBipositioa.  Diallage  is  in  fact  an  altered  form 
tbese  varieties  of  pytoienei  Ibc  particular  kind  of  alieiii 
which  Ihey  have  undergone  being  known  ■*  "achilleriiaiio 
This,  as  described  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  consitls  in  the  devebp- 

and  other  planes  of  chemical  weakness  ("  solution  planes  ")  in 
Ihe  tryiial.  The  secondary  products  consist  ol  miiluns  oF  vari- 
ous hydtaled  oxides — opal,  gOlhile,  limoniie,  Ac. — and  appear 
as  microscopic  inclusions  hlling  ot  partly  £1 "  _ 
have  definite  outlines  with  respect  to  the  enclosing  crystal  and 
are  known  as  negative  crystals.  Il  is  to  the  refteclion  and  intei 
fcrcnce  of  tight  from  these  minute  incluuons  that  the  peculii 
broniy  ihecn  ot  "  schillet  "  of  the  mineral  is  due.  The  mott 
pronounced  laminalion  is  Ihat  parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid : 
anoihec,  less  disiinci,  is  parallel  ID  Ihe  tusal  plane,  and  a  Ihicd 
parallel  lo  ibc  plane  oi  symnelty^  these  planes  of  secondary 
parting  are  ia  addilion  to  Ihe  otdioAry  piitoMic  cleavage  of  all 


polished  For  ornament 
DIALOGUE,  propcrl 
:rsons,  reported  in  w: 


nely  vivacity,  hdelil' 
opinions.  It  has  all 
o  have  something  L< 
nd  outside  the  pulpi 
in  of  thought  which  1 


Il  mentioned,  il 


minaled  with  those 
he  dialogue  ol  Plato, 
icy  in  Ihe  opposiiioK 


re  than 


almost  escapes  analysis.  All  that  Is  recorded,  in  any  literature, 
of  what  pretend  10  be  the  actual  irorda  spoken  by  living  or 
imaginary  people  Is  of  the  nature  of  dialogue.  One  branch  ol 
letters,  Ihe  drama,  is  entirely  founded  upon  ft.  Bui  in  ill 
technical  sense  the  vord  is  used  to  describe  what  Ihe  Greek 
philosophers  invented,  and  what  the  DOblcM  of  Ifaem  lilted  ID  the 
extreme  refinement  oF  an  art. 

The  systematic  use  of  diilogueu  an  independent  literary  fonn 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Plato,  whose 
earliesieipcrimealinitisbeUevedlosurviveinthe  Lacka.  Hw 
Platonic  dialogue,  however,  was  Eonndcd  on  the  mime,  which 
had  been  cultivated  ball  a  century  earlier  by  Ihe  Sicilian  poeli, 
Sophron  and  Epicbarmus.  The  works  of  these  wriiers,  which 
Plato  admired  and  imitalcd,  are  lost,  but  it  is  bdieved  thai  Ihey 
were  111  lie  plays,  usually  with  only  two  performers.  The  recently 
discovered  mimes  of  Hrtodis  (Hcrondas)  give  us  some  idea  of 
ihcir  scope.  Plato  Further  simplified  Ihe  form,  and  reduced  il 
to  pure  aigumcDiative  convenation,  while  leaving  intact  the 
amusing  element  olcharacler-draivlng.  He  must  hive  begun  this 
about  the  year  40;,  and  by  190  be  bid  brought  the  dialogue  to 
its  highest  pcifeclion,  especially  in  the  cycle  directly  inspired  by 
the  death  ol  Socrates,  All  bis  philosophical  writings,  errept  Ihe 
A  ttttty.  are  cast  in  this  Form.  As  the  greatest  of  all  maslen  of 
Greek  prose  style,  Plato  lifted  his  (ivouriie  inslrumeni.  ihe 
dialogue.  10  its  highest  splendour,  and  lo  this  day  he  remains  by 
Far  its  most  distinguished  proficient.  In  Ihe  )nd  ceniury  aj>. 
Lucian  oF  Samossia  achieved  a  brilHanl  success  with  his  ironic 
dialogues  "  Of  the  (Jods,"  "  Of  the  Dead,"  "  Of  Lnvc  "  and  "  Of 
the  Courtesans."  In  some  of  them  he  allacki  superstition  and 
philosophical  eiror  with  the  iharpacss  of  his  wil;  in  others  he 
merely  paint*  scenes  ol  modem  life.  The  title  oF  Lucian'i  most 
famous  collection  was  borrowed  in  Ihe  171b  century  by  tK'o  French 

These  were  Fonlen!clle  (1(183)  and  FfiKlon  (1711).  In  EnglMtl 
non-dramatic  literature  the  dialogvc  ktd  not  been  eMensivdjr 
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m|]fci)ultti>tll  Bctkdcy  iii«d  it,  in  i;i],  tor  his  PtitopicImtiK. 
Hylai  amd  Pkifammi,  Undor't  /■wtnoi?  CpoKriEJioni  <i3ii~ 
ig)l)  it  [he  nut  (uDDu  tuinple  o(  it  in  Ibc  19th  RDtuiy, 
thboofb  Ibe  dulogiKi  of  SIi  Anhut  Hdp>  cUim  (lunliao.  In 
Genuoy,  Wkluid  idopud  ihii  farm  (or  Krcnl  imponanl 
■tirial  nib  puUiihcd  between  17S0  ud  1799.  In  Spanitti 
BtcnlOK,  the  Dialogues oIV>l(Mi(i!]g)  udtboie  on  Painting 
(rtjj)  by  Vbuzaia  Cuducd,  In  cetebnied.  la  Italian,  collec- 
tions a(  dlatogiKi,  on  Ihe  model  of  Plato,  have  been  ampoMd  by 
Toniiula  IImo  (isM),  by  Galileo  {te^i}.  l>y  Caliaoi  (1770),  by 
LeoplTdi  ( 18  js).  awl  by  a  boat  of  leiiet  wrilera.  In  out  oun  d»y, 
the  French  hive  returned  to  ibtortginil  tppjictiion  of  dialogue, 
and  i1k  inteotiant  of "  Gyp,"  ol  Henri  Lavrdao  and  of  others, 
in  wtdib  1  Dandine  tnKdole  b  wittily  and  maliciously  lold 
in  connrsatioii,  muld  probably  present  a  c)dk  analogy  to  the 
■oat  mime*  of  tbe  eatt^  Sidllan  poeti,  if  we  could  meet  with 
tfacm.  Thii  kind  of  dialogue  hai  been  employed  in  Entfiah, 
utd  with  Goupkuoui  devcmeia  by  Mr  Anitey  Guihric,  but 
k  doet  DOC  aeea  ao  eaaily  appreciated  by  Engliah  a>  by  French 

DtAlTnt  (from  the  Gr.  tti,  [hnmgh.  Uar,  to  loosen),  in 
cbenaiftry,  a  process  [o vented  by  nomas  Gtaham  for  sepajating 
coUoida)  and  cryitalline  tubjlancea.  Hr  found  tbat  lolutiona 
oold  be  divided  into  two  claisei  according  to  their  action  upon 
1  porcnit  ditpbragm  such  aa  parchment.  If  aBoIution.Bayoi  lalt, 
be  placed  in  a  drum  provided  vrith  a  parchment  bottom,  termed 
a  "  ditlyaer,"  and  the  drum  and  ill  contcata  placed  in  a  larger 
TCMel  o(  water,  the  salt  will  pass  through  the  membrane.  If  the 
«lt  lolntion  be  replaced  by  one  of  ^dc,  gelatin  or  giun,  It  will 
be  (oukd  that  the  mcmhnne  is  ImpeniKable  to  (bete  aoluies. 
To  Ibe  first  ctasi  Graham  gavo  the  name  "  crystalloids,"  and  to 
Ibe  second  "  colloids."  Thtl  method  is  panicutarty  effective  in 
the  pccpantioo  of  lilidc  add.  By  adding  bydrochlotlc  add  to  a 
dSaie  eolution  of  an  alkaline  tUicalt,  no  precipitate  wOlfall  and 
tbe  solution  will  contain  bydtochloric  add,  an  alkaline  chloride, 
and  dicic  uid.  If  tfac  solution  be  transferred  to  a  dialyier,  the 
bydiachlaric  add  and  aUuGne  cUoride  will  pau  through  the 
'  le  the  slide  add  will  5e  retained, 

ces  which,  like  iron,  are  attracted 
by  the  pole  of  an  otdiuiy  magnet  ate  commonly  spoken  of  as 
ougiietlc,  all  otbm  bdng  regarded  as  nonmagnetic  It  wu 
■adcid  by  A.  C.  Btcquerri  In  1817  that  a  number  of  so-called 
■KHi-magDetk  bodit*,  ntdl  as  wood  and  gum  lac,  were  inllueDCed 
by  a  very  posrcrfal  macDet,  and  he  appears  to  have  foiTned  the 
opnioo  that  the  ioSumce  was  of  the  tame  nature  u  thai  oerted 
upon  Iran,  Iboufh  much  leeUer,  and  that  all  matter  wai  more 
ocleM  mafBelic.  Faraday  tbowed  in  1S4J  {EipaimcHlal  Ri- 
mrtka,  vol.  Ui.)  that  whSe  pisctltaDy  all  natural  tubstances  are 
indeedacteduponbyasufficieDllyst[OBgmagneticpole,it  is  only 
a  coinpantively  imall  number  tbat  arc  attracted  like  iron,  the 
great  matority  bang  replied.  Bodies  of  the  taticr  class  were 
termed  by  Faraday  rfutiufiKfici.  Tbe  strongett  diamagnetic 
lubWUKF  known  is  bismuth,  Iti  luiceplibilily  being — 0000014, 
and  in  permeability  o-oggS.  Tbe  diunagnetic  qutUiy  of  this 
BWtal  can  be  detected  by  means  o<  a  good  permanent  migncl, 
w>d  its  repulaioo  by  a  magnetic  pole  had  been  more  than  once 
RCOfniMd  befoie  the  date  of  Fuiday^  eaperimenls.  Tbe 
Dtub  foU,  aaver,  copper,  kad,  liiic.  antimony  and  mercuty  are 
■U  diamagnetic;  tin,  alumlnlmn  and  platinum  an  attracted  by 
■  very  alning  poll.    (See  MAomnai.) 

mUUmn.  FRA,  lUBn  ftcKO  punter,  was  bom  u  Pnto 
aboati40B.  HtwuaCun>dlltfiitr,amenbeio(tbeFlorailiDe 
eommnnlty  of  that  older,  and  wu  tbe  friend  and  asslMtnt  ol 
FHippnUppi.  ThaCarmeGtennnutof  Pnto  which  he  adoraed 
with  manvwDttainfreioohat  been  tupptcawd,  and  Ibe  buildings 
a  degm  involving  tbe  destruction  of  the 


.       He  w 
Ibe  grand  (lescac*  which  may  itiD  be  sei 
cnlbednl  of  Pnto.    In  Ibe  nddat  of  lb 

o(  the  comanuie  of  Frato  Is  ttill  ei'     ' 


i  Fra  Fillppa  i 
le  east  end  of  thi 


1  iriiicb  it  ii  determined 


Prato,— a  pr 

his  recall  involved  tl 


St  hi]  share  in  the  work  wi 
iit.    Sub 


)n  of  Ihe  frescoes  sli 
:h  Fn  Diamante  completed  in 
-     —   ;«  left  a  ton  I 


10  important  that 
lently  he  ataisled 


money,  giving  but  a  small 

'    Tongnloing,  however, 

itfc  eieculed  by  Fra 

nt  with  Fra  Filippo. 


Fn  Filippo  in 

cathednlofSpolcto, 

bit  master's  death  in  1409.    r 

to  the  care  of  Diamante,  who, 

Ihe  commune  of  Spolelo,  tj  thi 

tbe  cathedral,  relumed  with  lb 

iiyt,  bought  land  lor  himicll  With  the  n 

to  Ibe  child.    The  accasati- 
would  depend  upon  the  share  of 
'    ■     :emu  of  his  bl 

have  been  nearly  seventy  when  be  «... 
pleted  Ibe  frocoes  at  Spolelo,  but  the  eiact  year  ol  bis  death  is 

t  known. 

DIAMAMTG.  JOAH  BAUTICTA  (i64o?-i6l4?),  Spanish 
dramatist,  was  bora  at  Castillo  about  1640,  entered  Ihe  army,  and 
■egan  writing  for  tbe  sIAgc  in  1657.  He  became  a  knight  of 
ianliago  in  iMo;  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  no 
eference  to  him  as  a  living  author  occura  after  1684.  Like  many 
itber  Spanish  dramatists  of  his  time,  Diunantc  is  dehdent  in 
oijginahty,  and  his  style  Is  riddled  irith  aHeclaliont;  La  Da- 
paciada  RaquH,  which  waa  long  consEdered  to  be  his  best  play, 
is  really  Min  de  Amescua'i  Judla  dt  Toledo  under  another  title; 

d  the  curliest  of  Diamante's  surviving  pieces,  EI  Hmnadpr  dt 

fairl  (i6sS),  is  tittle  more  than  a  free  translation  of  Comeitle'i 
Cti.  Diamanie  is  historically  interesting  as  the  introducer  of 
French  dramatic  methods  into  Spain. 

DIAKAimNA  (fonnetly  cslltd  r^Kn\  a  mining  town  of  ihe 
tlateofMinatGeraet,Btasil,iatheN,E.partoflhestate,j7iofI. 
above  sea  levd.  Pop.  (r  890)1 7,980.  DiamantinaisbuilL  partly 
on  a  steep  hillside  overiooktng  a  small  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Jequitinhonha  (where  diimond.waahing  was  once  carried  on), 
and  partly  on  the  level  plain  above.  Tbe  town  li  roughly  but 
substantiaDy  built,  with  broad  streets  and  large  squares.  It  is 
the  scat  of  a  bishopric,  with  an  episcopal  seminary,  and  has  many 
churches.  Its  public  buildings  are  Inronspicuout;  they  include 
a  theatre,  mUitaiy  barracks,  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum  and 
a  secondary  achool.  There  are  several  small  manufactures, 
iriduding  cotton-weavlng,  and  diamond-culting  is  carried  on. 
The  surroundiDg  region.  Tying  on  the  eailern  slopes  of  one  of  the 
lateral  ranges  of  the  Serra  do  Espiahaio,  I 
rich  in  minerals,  pilndpally  gold  and  dia 


jnds.    Diama 


noted  for  its  wealth.  The  date  of  the  discovery  of  diamonds, 
upon  which  its  wealth  and  importance  chicfiy  depend, is tmcertain, 
hilt  the  offidiU  announcement  was  made  in  171Q,  and  in  the 
foUowing  year  the  mines  were  declared  crown  property,  with  a 
crown  leseivalion,  known  as  the  "  forbidden  disirict,"  47  leagues 
in  dicnmfcreDce  and  8  to  16  leagues  in  diameter,  Cold-mioing 
was  fbrt>idden  within  its  limits  and  dianwnd-washing  ii'M 
placed  undet  tevete  resltictiont.  There  are  no  trustworthy 
returns  of  the  value  of  the  oulpot,  but  In  r849  tbe  total  was 

The  present  name  of  Ibe  town  was  assumed  (uulead  of  Tejuco) 
in  iBjS,  when  It  was  made  a  aiaie. 

DIAHAHTIHO,  a  tmaU  town  of  ihe  state  of  Matto  Groaso. 
Brazil,  near  the  Diuntniino  river,  about  t>  m,  above  its  Junction 
with  Ihe  Paraguay,  in  14°  14'  li'  S.,  s*'  8'  30*  W.  Pop,  (1890) 
af  the  raunidpality  1147,  mostly  Indians.  It  stands  in  s  broken 
sterile  region  1837  ft,  above  sea-level  and  at  Ihe  foot  of  the  great 
Hatto  Giwso  plateau.  The  first  mining  settlement  dates  from 
1730,  when  gold  was  found  in  the  vidnity.  On  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  in  1746  tbe  tcltleocnt  drew  a  large  population  and 
for  a  time  waa  very  prosperous.  The  rninea  failed  to  meet 
expectations,  however,  and  Ihe  population  has  steadily  dcdincd. 
Ipecacuanha  and  vannia  beans  are  now  the  prindpal  arlickt  ol 


DIAHSTKR  (from  Ihe  Ct.  hk.  through,  ilcipai,  measi 
geometry,  a  line  patsiag  Ihnngb  the  ccntn  of  a  drdc  0 
arctfon  and  Icrmioatad  bytbecurvei  Ibe  "prindpal  dian 
o(  the  ctlipte  and  hyperbola  ccdadd*  tdlb  tbe  "aiea"  anc 
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1  of  the  p 
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>f  Ibe  RonuB  Dori< 
at  al  Ihe  Ionic  ODi 

a  Epinerftl  uaiversilLy  recognized  aft  chit 


employed.     Thus 
of  the  Corinthian 


rdl  hriUiancy  ol 
developed  bcl( 


>t  diipUyed  UDlil  it  has  hi 


E  the  year  1746.  The  o 
tjiamond,  ui  ipite  of  its  high  price,  h 
purpoiea  of  grinding,  ' 


d   dHlling.     Nun 
n  the  d,- 


idbyar 


Gdil  meani,  and  these  attempts  hive  *  high 
account  of  the  myilery  which  lunaunds  the  natural  origin  of  this 
lenurkmble  mioeral.  Iti  physical  ind  chemical  properties  hive 
been  the  luhjcct  of  much  iludy.  and  have  s  special  interest 

characters  of  the  diamond  and  those  of  graphite  (blicklead)  or 
charcoal,  with  which  it  is  chemically  identicil.  and  into  which  ii 
can  be  converted  by  the  action  of  heal  or  eleclricily.  Again,  on 
iccounl  of  the  great  value  of  the  diamond,  much  of  (he  romance 
of  precious  sIBncs  has  ccalrcd  round  this  mineral;  and  the 


nd  Ihiougb  1 
rht  Dime  'A« 
Creeks  to  ha 

applici 


iltaordinary  vi 


According  to  Charles  Willi. 


lafidil,  pitliaiinr 
;ings."    Pliny  del 


Manilius  (V,D.  r6),-5K  Aia^nt,  ^«<. 
suri?,— and  Diny  (a.d.  lool  speaks  ol  the 
"  the  most  vsluoble  of  geina,  known  only  I 
scribed  sii  vuietie*,  among  which  the  Indian,  naviog  six  pi 
angles,  and  ilso  tesenhling  two  pyramids  (Jn'Miui,  whip 
placed  hise'to  baae,  may  probably  he  identibed  as  the  ore 
oclihedra!  crystal  (Eg-  i)-  The  "  diamond"  {YaJudam) 
breastplme  of  (be  high  pi 


other 


it  bore  the  1 


le  or  a  tribe,  a 


The  stone  can  hardly  have  become  familiar  to  the  Romans  until 
inlroduced  from  India,  where  it  was  probably  mined  at  a  very 
early  period.  But  one  or  other  of  the  leinaining  varieties 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (the  Macedonian,  the  Arabian,  (he  Cyprian, 

the  tool  of  the  geoi-engnver.  Later  Roman  authors  mentioned 
various  rivers  in  India  as  yielding  the  Adantaj  among  their  sands. 
The  name  Adaiaai  became  corrupted  into  the  Conns  o^oiiubI, 
diamttMwt.  Jiamiuil,  duunani;  but  the  same  word,  owing  lo 
•  medieval  aiisinlerpretslion  which  derived  it  from  tiamari 
(coiBpate  the  French  wotd  oiMOnl),  was  also  applied  to  the 
lodestone. 
Like  all  the  precious  stone*,  the  diamond  waa  credited  with 
;  among  others  (he  power  of  averting 
id  of  rendering  poisoD  hinnloa;  and  in  the  middle 


invar4aMv  veiEhed  in 


.an4ini,l.l.A., 


ii:£;V 


2iuoJ>;AcCilaracI<ri.— The  majority  olraiDenbarefaandmoM 

aggregates  of  ciyslallinc  grains,  and  occur  comparatively  acldoD 
as  distinct  crystals;  but  the  diamond  is  alnwsl  always  found 
in  single  crystals,  »hich  show  no  signs  of  previous  il lac hment  le 

African  mines,  itniost  entirely  derived  Itom  sands  or  gravels, 
but  owing  10  the  hardness  ol  the  mineral  il  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
watt i-cain,  and  Ihe  crystals  are  often  very  perfect.  The  crystal) 
belong  to  the  cubic  system,  generally  assuming  the  form  of  ibi 
octahedron  (fig.  >).  but  they  may,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  cryilalkigiiphy.  also  occur  in  other  lorms  symmetric- 
ally derived  from  Ihe  octahedron,— lor  ciample,  the  cube,  thi 
ii-laced  figure  known  as  the  rhomtnc  dodecihedron  {G|  1).  01 
the  4S-Iiced  figure  known  11  the  heiakis-oclihedroB  tlig  J>.  01 
in  combinations  of  these.  The  octahedron  [aces  are  usually 
smooth,  most  of  the  other  faces  are  rounded  (fig,  ^i.    The  cube 


rough  with  protruding  pcun(i.   The 


[ound  in  Braii],  I 

and  Ihe  dodecahedron  ii  perhaps  mon 

com  man    in    Bruil    than    elsewhere 

There  is  oUen  a  [urmw  ri 

the  edges  of  the  octahedn 

the  edges  of  the  cube,  and  this  indicate* 

ibai  the  apparently  umple  crystal  may 

really  consist  of  eight  individuals  I 


iDing  along 


ite  thing,  ol  two 
;h  other.    II  this  ' 


to  the. 

idual.  inter-  p,^,^- 

ng    Ihrougn 

he  Form  ol  the  diaraood  is  really  tbe 
js  figures  derived  symmetrically  fmn 
Fig.  s  show 


cryslalliies  in  octahedta}  these 
known  as  "  spinet  twins,"  They  are  gen- 
erally flattened  along  the  plane  of  union. 
The  crystals  oiten  display  iiiiDgulai 
markings,  dther  elevations  or  pits,  upon 
tbe  octahedron  face*^  the  latter  are 
particularly  well  defined  and  have  the  form 
of  equilateral  triangks  (fig.  7).  They  are 
similar  to  the  "  etched  figures  "  produced 
by  moistening  an  ociahadron  ol  alum,  and  bava  probably  been 
piBduced,  like  them,  by  the  action  of  aomc  solvent.  Similar,  but 
lomeirhat  diOerent  markings  are  prodiKed  hy  the  combustion 
of  diamond  in  ocygen,  unaccompanied  by  any  rounding  of  the 


DIAMOND 


Ac  roimilBd  ofitiSi  Mnimlial  Oit  ippemncc  of  draps  of  gum. 
Aboolnldy  cotouilcu  itono  arc  not  u  commoD  u  cloudjr  and 
tiiatly  coloored  BpccmKiu;  Lhe  laiuJ  luiCi  an  gny.  brown, 
;diov  or  wUtg;  and  ai  nritio,  red,  (ttsn,  bloc  and  btiek 
Mona  bave  been  found.  Tfae  colour  can  umctimnbe  remowd 
or  c^an^ed  at  a  high  temperature,  but  generally  retunu  on 
firHi'^  1 1  ia  theiefoninore  probably  due  t*  oxlallic  ojddea  Uum 
U  bjntoacarbou.  Sir  Wilbain  Croote*  hai,  how^rn,  cbinied 
■  pale  jfcCov  diamond  10  a  blui>fa-gi«ea  cotoui  by  keeping  it 
embedded  In  radium  bromide  far  eleven  wecka.  Tl»  black 
csbnluiA  upo&  tb«  uirface  producsi  by  thii  piocea,  aa  alao  by 
the  electric  bambardment  in  a  ncuua  (nbc,  ^pun  (o  be  doe 
to  a  conveniDn  of  the  luiface  film  into  giaphile.  Diamond  may 
bicak  witb  a  canclioidal  fiacluie,  but  the  OTitals  almys  deavc 
readfly  along  [^anea  panllcl  to  the  oclahednn  facts:  of  thii 
|nu|icaly  Ibc  diamond  cottcia  anil  Ibenualva  nboi  reducing 
the  itoM  to  the  most  convenieal  fbrai  for  cutting;  a  t>*ing 
prncoa,  bu,  however,  now  been  Introduced,  wbith  is  pteferible 
to  that  ot  deivage.  It  i>  the  birdeal  Imown  HibaUDce  (ibough 
tanlaloni,  oc  an  alloy  ol  (antahim  tow  compelci  witb  it)  Uld  ll 


11  Rally  grtfttei  than  th 


Bbelwe 


tbclwe 


d  do)  ai 


n(9> 


orundum  (,) 
and  talc  (i); 

of  Australia, 

J-S*  lo  JSO. 

J'C 

lodium  light) 


Bocneo  atone*  are  also  mid  lo  be  haider  than  Ihos 
and  the  AuUralian  harder  than  the  African,  bu 
Bwam  T;rr^»i«  The  ipecihc  gravity  rango  fron; 
^nenUyabDatJ-Ji.  TbeoDcffideololnpansion 
lafwOy  above  750°,  and  diminishes  very  rapidly 

The  v«ry  high  refractive  power  (indei  -  j>4i  7  fo 
pvea  Ibe  atooa  Ita  extiaordinary  brilliancy;  lor 
«ithin  a  diamond  at  a  greater  angle  than  14I*  is  refitcled  bach 
into  the  alone  instead  erf  passing  through  It;  the  cortsponding 
angle  lor  )^aii  is  40)*.  TIk  very  high  dispersion  (iudei  lor  red 
lighl*  1-4D1,  for  blue  light  •1-460)  gives  II  the  wonderful"  £rt  " 
•r  display  of  spectral  colours.  Certain  absorptton  bands  at  (he 
Use  end  ol  the  ipecmm  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  rare  (Icididu 
socb  aa  aamarlum.  Unlike  other  cubic  crystals,  diamond 
«ificf^nca  a  dimiAniton  of  refractive  indei  with  increase  of 
Umpcnine.  ll  Is  very  transparent  for  ROntgen  tays,  ■hereas 
paste  ImltatioDi  are  opaque.     It  is  a  good  conductor  ol  beat,  and 

Ibe  diamond  has  alw  a  uuewhat  greasy  feel.  The  afwdGc  beat 
iwftaaea  rapidly  with  rising  temperature  up  tote'  C,  and  then 
motealowly.  Crystals  belonging  10  the  cubiciystem  should  not 
be  tnrcfringeut  unlesa  strained^  diamond  olten  display*  double 
refraction  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  induaiona,  both 
Bqoid  and  solid;  this  is  probably  due  lo  tuain,  and  ihe 
sponlueous  explosion  of  diamonds  bu  often  been  observed, 
Diamoad  diScn  from  graphite  in  being  a  bad  conductor  of 
deHiicity:  it  become*  posiiiveiy  eltdrificd  by  fiicliop.  The 
ckclrkal  re^tance  i>  aboaC  that  ol  otdinaiy  (Um,  and  it 
dlmiruthed  by  one-half  dnrins  exposure  by  Rdnlgea  rtyi;  the 
dielectric  constant  (16)   is  greater  Ihan   that  which  should 


TV  phosphorescence  produced  by  friction  has  been  known 
ance  the  lime  of  Robert  Boyle  (iMj);  the  diamond  becomes 
luminous  in  a  dark  room  afler  ciposDre  to  sunlight  or  in  tbe 
pmem  ol  radium;  and  many  stone*  jriwsphoresce  beauliiully 
(genetaUy  wiih  a  pale  green  lighO  when  subjecitd  10  the  eleciric 
discharge  in  a  vacuum  lube.  Some  tSimoDdi  are  more  phosphor- 
escent than  others,  and  different  laces  of  a  crystal  may  display 
diflcrcnt  lint*.  The  cambustibiUty  ol  the  diamond  wu  pre- 
dieted  by  Sr  Itaac  Newloo  en  acconni  ol  iuhigh  relracllve 
power;  it  was  firtt  established  crpeiimen tally  by  Ihe  Florentine 
Academicians  in  1644.  In  oiygen  or  air  diamond  bums  at  about 
tjo*,  and  only  continod  to  do  Bo  i(  maintained  al  a  high  umper- 
atnte;  bat  in  Ihc  absence  of  oxidi>irf)l  agents  it  may  be  raised 
10  a  much  higber  temperature.  It  is.  however,  infusible  at 
the  lerqperainre  of  the  electric  arc,  but  becomes  converted 
•apaficially  inia  gnphite.     Enptrimeiit*  on 


diamond  were  made  hy  Smllbson  Tennant  (1797)  and  Sir 
Homphry  Davy  (ig  16),  with  (he  object  of  proving  thai  ll  a  pui« 
carboo;  they  showed  that  burnt  in  caygen  it  yielda  exactly  tht 
•ame  amount  of  carbon  dioiide  as  that  produced  by  bumiog  the 

made  by  A.  Kiause  in  1S90.  Similarly  Cuyton  de  Uorveau 
showed  (hat,  like  charcoal,  diamond  converts  aoft  inm  into  Meet 
Diamond  Is  Insoluble  in  acid  and  alkaEs,  but  Is  oddlsed  on 
healing  with  potassium  bichromate  and  aidphuric  add. 

Boil  (or  Boart)  is  the  Dame  given  lo  impure  oyitali  or  fra«- 
laeat*  tiaeUat  for  jeweh;  it  ia  also  appbed  to  the  roiuuled 
cfyttaBIiie  tnregates,  which  generally  have  a  grey  colouc, 
a  magh  surface,  often  a  radial  structure,  and  are  devoid  ot 
|ood  cleavage.  Tliey  ate  sometimes  spherical  ("  ahol  bort '% 
Carbonado  or  "  black  diamond,"  found  in  Bahia  (also  recently 

MlnaitSenes},  Isa  black  material  wiih  a  minutely  crystalUna 


i^ipeaiance,  devoid  of  cleavage,  rath 

bul-of  leas  specific  gtsviiy;  it  sometimes  displays  a  rune  cume 
CrystalHoe  form.  The  Utgest  tpedmen  found  (iBqj)  weighed 
"    ■  '  ■  carbonado  seem  to  be  really  aggre- 


sl  for  cutting  or  engiaviog 
tbe  diamond  itsell.  The  cmployiDent  of  powdered  bort  and 
the  lapidary's  wbcel  lor  faceting  dtamoDdi  wu  introduced  by 
L.  von  Berquea  of  Bruges  in  14)6.  Diamonds  are  now  employed 
not  only  lor  faceting  precious  ttone*,  but  also  for  cutting  and 
drilling  glass,  porcelain,  &c.;  for  fine  engraving  such  as  scalei; 
in  dentistry  for  drilling;  as  a  turning  loot  for  eleclric-lighl 

tiDnlng  work  such  a*  the  aile  of  a  transit  instrument  For  these 
tools  the  siDoe  is  actually  shaped  lo  the  best  form:  it  i>  now 
electroplated  before  being  set  in  its  metal  mount  in  order  (O 
secure  a  firm  fastening.  It  is  also  used  for  bearings  in  walchei 
and  electric  nelcn.  The  bestglaiien' diamonds  arcdunen  fron 
crystals  such  that  a  natural  curved  edge  can  be  used.  For  rtki 
drills,  and  revolving  taw*  for  sione  cutting,  eiihci  diamond,  bort 
or  carbonado  is  employed,  set  in  steel  Inbet,  diikaor  bands.  Rock 
drilling  is  tbe  most  important  indutlrial  appllcaiion;  and  [or 
tbis,  owing  to  Its  freedom  from  cleavage,  the  catboBado  I*  mora 
highly  priced  than  diamond;  It  Is  broken  into  fiagmentt  aboul 
3  carats  in  weight;  and  in  tgoj  the  value  of  carbonado  was  no 
less  than  from  £io  to  ^£14  a  cant,  ll  has  been  found  thai  Ihe 
"  carbons  "  In  diill*  can  safely  be  tubjected  lo  a  pressure  of  over 
fie  kilogram*  per  square  millimettt,  and  a  speed  of  ij  metres 
per  second.  A  recent  appUcsIion  of  tbe  diamond  it  for  wire 
drawing;  a  bole  tapering  towards  the  centre  is  drilled  through 
a  diamond,  and  tbe  metal  is  drawn  through  this.  No  other  loot 
i*  so  endurable,  or  gives  such  uniform  thickness  of  wire. 


Du/rihulin  an. 

d  Uinint.-Thc  most  impc 

rtaat  bcalitiei  for 

diamonds  have  b 

een:  (i)  India,  where  they 

were  mined  from 

tbe  earliest  times 

tlU  tbe  ck»e  of  tbe  r«th 

.enlury:  f r)  South 

America,  where 

hey  have  been  mined  sino 

uslry  has  been  transferred  sine* 


The  sandstones  Uld  conglomeratcB  beleiK  to 
■nd  overlie  tbe  oM  cryttaRInt  reeks;    Ihe 

pebbles  of   '        '      ' 


I  and  sand*  derived  fn 


of  qiiaii^te,  iaspec.  tt^aditoaa,  slate,  Ac,    The 


side  of  the  Deccan  pUleai 


aboui  the  folLowina  places  (befdnninglFom  the  KHiih),  ihe  fimibive 
belnc  in  Madras,    (j)  Chennor  near  Cuddapih  OB  iht  riref  PMnar, 

(>)  Rnmool  near  Bancganaf^le  bctnn  ihe  tlwrt  Prnnti  and 


CiBna.  (])Ka)lainearRtiwada 


KiHoa.  U)  ^nbalpur 

Ihc  Cemral  Provinces     (jl  Panna  near 
leianand.    Thr  mining  has  aJwayt  beep  carried 

Ihcar  deseribed  by  iht  Frtnch  meietaani  Jim 
(It0S-l6«9).wkDpaidainlmird  vistlDiaal 


i6o 

or  the  mil 


ki'in  ftaki^ '  Ui^^^^uiwaiualidu^i^Vi^Silhwdn 


Ib  a  van  tm  ymn,  he 

inpnwibltliy  (Ik  mud  m 


1  lUjL  BllHI  til 


almeu  unpuHibfa.  By  iSSa.  inIke*liiik|mupi]fBiMt,l 
DtiieautBa.  Dc  Been  and  Bultfonula.  open  pi[  wokiof ' 
oily  titadaetd.    MaairhileaiininitwIaiillM  bstmmol 


..^  „-*--, , ^, m  mcthoda  chut  ffom  tUt  year  IWa 

...znCaillUnilEiaul  Uliti  Beit,  wlu  had alnady ■cumt cwiirol 

of  tbcDe  B«rri  mi  nc.arquicnl  alio  the  control  of  the  Kimbcfley  mine. 

and  ■banly  alurmnb  ceuDlidatcd  the  entire  pnip  in  the  biadi  of 

ibe  Dc  Been  Coaipany,    (See  KuuKI-n.) 

The  iceiK  of  native  mimnEwai  now  tiaDaferred  from  (be  open  pit 

■       ■  -      -       .     .    i„  „p„  (pSte  I[. 


ta.iDwi .     _   .      . 

vdh  It  tbe  coornopolilan  cniarfl  of  buiy  n 
Ok  bottooi  ef  Ihe  pit.  In  ptici  of  all  thi 
OKnuHen  u  (he  cd(e  of  the  (own  imly  i 
lilent  and  apparenlJydeferted,  with  oa  vir 


i870>.   ThiiL. 

ofKimbnIev.    tnl9< 
by  Ur  the  larvnt  of 


rKHi.  The  annual  output  of  d 
valued  in  1906  at  neaHy  l^ifiO 
ini  about  p^  (o  7aL 
o  thoae  which  lumund  Kimberley  have  been  foaad 
S.  Africa.  Oik  of  (he  bcM  known  ia  (hat  of  Jacen- 
'ai  really  (be  Artt  of  the  dry  digflion  (diacovefed  in 
le  mine  ii  near  Fau<e«njth  anTlo  m.  (o  (he  HUth 
n  1905  the  year'*  production  from  the  Oruffe  River 
...     .    ya|uo(|atpi3»,o00k  But 


lile  below  the  urfact    Thcaipect  of  the  K 
ie  i(Ki6  iaihown  in  fie.  11  of  Plate  II.,  wl 

'  ■riihthetttlionolfie.  !■ 

■      ■■   ■■  .3,11 


nearly  half 
Kimberiey 


:heUslt,iha1e  and 


[o  i«.  li.  PUle  II„theK<]t 
■ebpCyre  i>  clearly  viiihle  c,  i.^  _o  v  ..«  ^ 
tf.  >  AuB  1  how  (he crater  or''  pipe  "of  blueflTD 
■eaetnted  (heie  Tocki  and  alaD  (be  undcrlyingqi 
Tbe  wof^inca  at  Dc  Been  bad  cctendcd  into 
aaoee  deeply  aea(ed  granite  in  (906.  Fi^re  9.  E 
Aifmt  tbe  top  of  the  Dc  Been'  cialcr  with  las 
lyinf  tbe  ^1e.  Figure  S  aba  cvplaina  the 
iyMefB  of  mining  iflirodiKcd  by  CardncT  Widii 


St  Icveli  leparatcd  by  ini 


t^a^^.'^ir ! 


inilyolth 

iven  into  (he  ijpe  a(  dif- 

nil  of  40ft.    Through  the 

to  the  oppoiiLe  ude  of  (he 


hlucnmind  and  d«>ru 

■D  (he  nllery.    On  t~.  ~.... , .^  — -^ 

■omewbal  larthei  back  than  on  the  level  below  {6f.  S}: 
material  it  (hue  continually  wididrawo  from  one  side  of 
the  mine  and  eitncted  by  monk  of  tbe  rock  ahaf  t  on  Uk 

■alyaiokiiv*.  cod  ia  allowed  to  lall  deeper  on  the  aide 
lanbcil  from  the  ibittaa  Ike  blue  (round  ia  withdrawn  rK. 

lioo]  beoEUh  i(.  In  I9iisthe  main  ahaft  had  been  tunic 
Id  a  depth  of  1600  ft.  at  the  Kimberley  mine. 

For  (be  extraction  and  treatment  of  the  Mue  Eround 
(he  Dt  Bon.  Company  in  it>  (reat  *indin(  amfwathing  pbnt  m 
pl^  labour-uviiw  machinery  on  atfuitK  acale.  The  ground  n 
tramfcrieil  in  ttiiciu  to  the  ihatt«hetei(»aiitomatieally  tipped, intc 
•kipa  hoWnc  96  cubic  ft.  (iia  Inicli  loadi);  tbeae  ate  randly  hoiuei 
to  Ibc  aurfacc  when  their  contend  an  automatically, dumpcd.inU 
•ide-tipaina  tnicki,  (ml  Iheac  in  turn  an  dmwn  away  in  a  continiu 
macaSaiihY  an  endlem  win  rope  along  the  mm  lino  leading  to  lb 
^a  ■■  dittributing  8ooc»."  Tbeie  are  open  Iraeta  upon  which Ibeblio 
BDoad  it  •pnadout  and  left  eipoaed  (otua  and  nin  untU  lUmmble 
ami  diainte^catei.  the  pcoceti  bong  haMened  by  harrowing  witl 

Ice  ground  on  the  noon  at  one  time  11 
Ldt-  The  disintegrated  ground  mhei 
died  through  perforatedcylinden  '" 


ami  diaintetratet.  the 

■£■»  pkwghiithii  mi 

190s  WW  neatly  a.joo/ 
brnigbtliKk  in  tbe  (RKki and  I 
(W  wathinf  pant;   the  hanl  bli 
oa  Ibc  ^wiai  and  the  lumptvhi 

cylindrical  tmughi  conuining^n 

at  OK  pan.    The  coi 
(ptibatur)  and  ihaker 


.eaittcd  di^p(egTa(ian 
IIDpaathecylRulrical 
It.    Theae  are  iballow 

in  which  tbe  diaawnd) 

oiher  heavj  minerati  (eoncentjitet)  are  awept  to  the  rin  by 

■  -  iWhlletbelighteramfleecapeiuearlheceDtre 

Bntralet  an  then  paiied  over  tloping  tablea 

a  ant  fro  under*  itieam  of  watcrwtiieh  eflecta 

■  H.w.ia  conceniniion  of  the  lieaviett  material. 

Until  recently  the  final  tepaiition  ol  the  diamond  Irom  the  con- 
centn(et  wat  mAde  by  hand  picking,  but  even  (hit  hai  now  been 
replaced  by  machinery,  owing  (o  tbe  nnuttaWe  ditcoviry  thai  a 
(Tciicd  Hiiface  will  hold  a  diamond  while  allcnnng  the  other  heavy 
"~^l'iif«i'I13 


table  of  coffun(cd  iron  which  n  b 
lha(  pncticaliy  all  the  diamonda . 


large  a 


(a  (he  t 


bi  tbe  Trantvaal  the  Elmo.-  , —  - 

ia  Waha  f  or  the  tepaiatipn  of  meuilic  oret,  haa  been  . 
In  the  Elnum  proceia  <nl  u  cmployH]  to  flou  on  the  i 
adhere  to  It.  while  the  other  matetiab  remain  in  (h< 
Ni^  aepirucd  Irom  tbe  water  by  ceninlugal  actu 


land 


Fib.  8. 
mineiniheTramvual.aboui  joom.  loihe  east 

olthe Kimberley  melbodt given  above  i& appli 

etn(  at  (bat  (ime  being  inlrDdutcd  into  the  Prei 
igc  tcale.   Coaipatatively  few  of  tbe  pipe*  • 
coveredareat  all  rich  in  diamonda,  and  mar 
are  filled  with  "  bard  Mue  "  which  even  i 


nt  S^  African  feoto^ta  believe  all  (hcve  f 


over  (he  whole  of  S.  Africa  during  the  Cretaceoui  f 
depotition  of  the  Slormbcrt  bcdi).  and  drilled  thew  enarnmii  cnuera 
Ihroagh  all  the  hier  fomiaiioaa.  With  tbe  true  pipe*  are  aatociatcd 
dykca  and  fiiaum  alio  filled  with  diamanliferoui  blue  ground.  It 
it  only  In  the  more  northerly  part  of  the  country  that  the  pipea 
an  fUled  with  bhie  frouad  (or  "  kimberlite  ").  and  (hat  they  are 
diamaatifefoui:  but  over  ■  great  pan  of  Cape  Colony  have  been 
'     '    ~    re  probably  tlmllar  plpet  filled  with  a^lomeraiei, 

.and  tome  w](h  banc  lavas:  one.  in  particular,  in 

the  Rivcradale  Divition  near  the  touthem  coatl.  being  occui»ed  by  a 


xiaa  and  tuffi,  ai 
lelillte-baull.  It  it  quite  clear  (hi 
Fluvial  depotiltwiiich  have  Men  di 


thee 
rennt 

icribcdtb 


ctoftbedi 
beoccun 
.    Thtqii 


1  elaewhere  it  ditcuMcJ 


The  River  Uggintion  (he  Vaal  river  are  atitl  worlied  upoaa  tiuUI 
aiale,  but  (he  production  [rom  thii  lource  It  to  limited  that  they  are 
of  little  account  in  eompartaon  with  the  ninei  in  the  blue  ground. 
Tbe aIonea,lioweverj are  good;  iince(hcydiffertomewha(  from  the 
Kimberley  eryttala  it  ia  piobable  that  ther  were  not  derived  from 
the  pieaenE  plpea.  Anocner  S.  African  locality  mutt  be  mendoned; 
coniMerable  tndi  wen  repotted  in  1905  and  lut  fiom  gnveTa 
at  Somabula  Dear  Cwelo  In  Rhcdcaa  where  the  criamond  it  BHcirl- 
ared  with  chryiobcryli  corMndum  (both  eapphin  and  ruby),  tojat, 
garnet,  ilmealte,  ttaurelite,  nitiie,  wUb  pebblea  of  quarti,  gianit^ 
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■  view  it  tli>  Iict  cbil  the  diuDoiKlt  id 
Devlut  ia  duncter  Jrom  :ho«c  of  anot 
ax  acighbcun- 


V  pipr  RflcnUy 
r,  evoa  ihouch  d 


lough  (bey  be 


me  of  tiw  mou  f  u 
in  tbe  Colcoodi  nL 


liolthe 


Hiilwy. — AH  tlw  f  umu  diamoodi  tA  uitiqultjr  matt  hive  been 
lodiu  Uoiica.  1^  fiiM  ■albot  wlu  dcKdbed  die  ladiio  rnina 
(1  lU  fatly  wu  tbe  Poctuguese,  Gud>  de  Orta  (isAs),  wbo  <ru 
■iiviiciu  to  the  viceny  of  Goi.  Bcfne  thit  tinte  there  woe 
uxDunU  like  that  of  Sindbid'i  "  Valley  of 
x  tlM  ttleot  tlieuoaalouiuliiithebniiiiof 

Indiu  pnctJoeidturificiiigaltletotlieevilipiiiuwbaiiDew 
aiiMitapa)eil;tiinUat|M«y  would  nuunlly  cuiy  oS  the  Bob, 
tnd  misht  liw  rise  to  the  tale  of  the  ttf/tt  cairj^ng  diamotidi 
adbcting  to  (be  moL 
Tke  foUowinf  ue  u 
•nld^ 

A  Urtc  Mone  fomul 
■Rfbed  787  cinu  io  UK  niugta,  betore  beinc  cut  by  a  Venetian 
hpMlary,  n4  acen  in  the  titasuiy  ol  AunngEeb  in  1665  by 
TaVETBter,  *bo  ewimited  its  weight  alta  catting  u  iBo  (?) 
□uala,  and  deicribed  it  a*  a  louBded  nKc-cut-Mone,  tall  on  one 
tide.  The  name  Gtiat  Mtpd  ha*  beeD  Inqnently  ippliKi  to  thii 
ttMc.  TaveiQier  suiet  Uut  it  «u  the  laraoiu  Uone  given  to 
9uh  Jahan  by  tbe  emir  Junla.  Tbe  Orlejf,  tlolen  by  a  French 
Mridier  Irom  the  eye  of  an  HJol  io  a  Brahmin  tempk,  ttolen  again 
hm  him  by  a  ihip'i  captaio,  vi*  bought  by  Piince  Oilofl  lor 
ffDiOOo,  and  given  to  tbe  empnaa  Csthailne  IL  It  weigh) 
iMf  carau,  ia  ol  a  tomewbal  yellow  liigc,  and  i)  amoDg  the 
SidiiaB  crown  jewdi.  The  Kci-t-Hr,  which  waa  in  t^y)  in  the 
poneoioa  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  Feniaa  conqunor,  and  in  iSij  in 
that  of  the  raja  ol  Lahon,  paiied  into  the  luuids  d  the  Eatt 
ladia  Company  and  wai  by  then  praented  to  Queen  Victoria 
fniSjo.  Il  then  weighed  igfij^catau.  but  wairccut  in  Londoo 
by  AmiterduB  wnrkmen.and  now  wdghi  1067^  carats.  Iliete 
has  been  much  diioiaian  mnccniiog  the  poiaifajlily  of  Ihii  itone 
and  theOriofl  being  both  fraenenls  of  the  Creat  Mogul.  The 
Hognl  Babs  ia  hit  memoira  ( i  s  16)  relates  how  in  hii  conquest  of 
bufia  be  captnied  at  Agia  tbe  great  atone  weighing  S  muhkals, 
or  jio  latia,  which  nay  be  equivalent  Io  al»ut  iS7caiau.  The 
Koh-f-Bor  has  been  jdenllfied  by  lome  aoth«i  with  this  3  tone  and 
byolheia  with  the  stone  leea  by  Tavtmier.  Tavernier.  however, 
lubaequenily  described  and  sketched  the  diamond  which  he  aaw 
**  ahaiied  like  a  bisected  egg,  quite  diSereot  thereloie  {mm  the 
Koh-i-nor.  Mevil  Stoiy  Maskelyne  hu  ihown  lea^n  for  beUev- 
Ing  that  the  atone  which  Tivemiei  saw  was  reaUy  the  Koh-i-nor 
aad  thai  it  ia  identical  with  the  great  diamand  af  Baber;  and 
that  the  >gi>  carati  of  Tavernier  Li  a  miiinterpretatioo  an  hii  pin 
of  the  Indian  wdgbla.  He  luggHia  that  the  other  and  larger 
diamond  of  antiquity  which  was  given  to  Shah  Jahan  may 
be  one  which  ia  now  in  tbe  tieaaury  of  Teheran,  and  that  Ihii  is 
■Ik  inie  Great  Mogul  which  was  confused  by  Tavernier  with  the 
ooeheiaw.  (SceBall,  Ai^KotUlLlaTavemiei'a  rroididSgq): 
■f»d  Maskelyne,  Nalun.  Iggi,  44,  p.  555.)- 

The  Htptt  or  PiU  diamond  is  a  magnificent  alone  found  to 
tilher  India  or  Borneo;  it  weighed  4iacaratB  and  was  bought  [or 
£M,4ao  by  Pitt,  the  governor  ol  Madras;  it  was  subsequently, 
in  1717,  bought  for  iSo.ooo  (or,  accordiiig  to  some  authoriiiet, 
£ijj,ooa)  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France;  it  was  re- 
duced by  cutting  to  ij«  U  "rau;  was  tii^cn  with  the  oihcr  crown 
(eweb  during  the  Revolution,  tiut  was  recovered  and  ia  atill  in 
France.  The  .4ittsr.SfaitwaaanginaUyBilaiicofii6caral9  with 
Arabic  inscriptions  engraved  upon  it;  alter  being  cut  down  to 
7t  carats  it  was  bought  by  the  gaikwar  ol  Baroda  lor  fjJ.ooo. 
The  Noam,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  viiva  of  Hyderabad,  is 
■Dppoted  to  weigh  177  carats;  but  it  Is  only  a  portion  of  a  stone 
which  is  said  Io  have  weighed  440  carats  betore  it  was  broken. 
The  Grtat  TsNr,  a  rectangular  stone  seen  by  Tavernier  in  164) 
M  Golconda,  WIS  found  by  him  to  weigh  141  ,'■  carats;  Maskelyne 


146  carats. 

Other  famous  Indian  diamonds  are  the  foUowiog: — Hie  .Soncy, 
weighing  jj(4  cirats,  which  ia  said  to  have  been  luccessively  lbs 
pmpeity  at  Charles  the  Bold,  de  Sancy,  Queen  Elisabeth, 
Henrietta  Maris,  CacdiDal  Uuirin,  Louij  XIV,|  to  have  been 
stolen  with  the  Pitt  during  the  Freacb  Revolution;  and  subse- 
quently to  have  been  the  property  of  the  kmg  of  Spain,  Prince 
DemidoS  and  an  Indian  prince.  Tbe  Satsat,  j&i  carat),  the 
property  of  the  duke  of  Weatminiter.  Tbe  Empmi  Eiiffnit, 
51  carau,  the  property  of  the  gaikwar  of  Baroda.  The  FiiM, 
49carais(?),whichcauiolnowbetrsccd.  The PaiAo, 40 carats.  . 
The  WkiU  Senm,  48I  carala.     TTie  Slar  cf  EsU,  15H  carata. 

Coloured  Indian  diamonds  of  Isrge  size  are  rare;  the  moat 
famoia  are: — a  beautiful  blue  brilliant,  67  A  carats,  cut  from  a 
tlooe  weighing  iiaA  caraU  brought  to  Europe  by  Tavernier. 
It  was  stolen  Irom  the  French  crown  jewels  with  the  Regent  and 
wt)  never  recovered.  TbeHcpe,  44]  carats,  has  the  same  colour 
and  it  probably  a  portion  ol  the  misdog  alone :  it  was  lo-called 
as  lomiing  part  of  the  collection  of  H.  T.  Hope  bought  for 
£18,000),  and  waa  sold  again  In  1906  (resold  190(1}.  Two  olber 
blue  diamonds  are  known,  weighing  13)  and  i]  emit,  which  may 
also  be  portions  of  tbe  French  diamond.  The  Drititn  Crcen,  one 
of  the  Saion  crown  jewels.  40  carats,  has  a  fine  apple-gieea 
colour.  The  Flurenlirte,  lai  carata,  one  of  the  Auitriau  crown 
Jewels,  is  a  very  pale  yellow. 

The  most  iamout  Biuilianatonciare^— Tbe5fcr(i/'Ab5eii/il; 
found  in  iSj],  when  it  weighed  9j4t  cant)  and  wat  sold  lor 
£40,000;  when  cut  it  wdgbed  i>s  ciiatt  and  waa  bought  by  the 
gaikwar  ol  Baroda  lor  £80,000.  Also  a  diamond  bcloDging  la 
Mr  Dresden,  iiq  cirBlt  beiote.  and  ;6)  carats  after  cutting. 

Many  large  stones  have  been  found  in  SouthAfrica;  tome  are 
yellow  but  some  are  si  cotourleH  as  the  bestlndiaoorBrsiilian 
slones.  He  most  fsinout  are  tbe  [ollowing:~the5Jar  e/2»Ji 
.4/rica.or  ZJudfey,  mentioned  above,  Sjt  carati  rough,  46)  carati 
cuU  Thc5biur(,2SS]cBrBtsrough,iiocaiitscut.  Botblbcte 
were  found  in  the  river  diggings.  The  ^Drter  Rkoda  from 
Kimbeiley,  of  the  finest  water,  weighed  about  T50  carats.  The 
Viilma,  iSo  carata,  was  cut  from  an  ocuhedion  weirfiing  4S7l 
carats,  and  was  sold  10  the  niaam  (4  Hyderabad  fur  £400,0001 
Tbe  tiganyj  a  magnificent  orange-yellow  stone,  weighs  uji 
carat)  cut.  A  yellowish  octahedron  found  at  I>e  Been  weighed 
41S)  carats,  and  yielded  a  brilliant  of  iii\  carats.  Some  of  the 
finest  and  largett  atones  have  come  from  the  JageisFontein  mine; 
one,  the  Jnbiia,  found  in  1S4;.  weighed  640  carati  in  the  rough 
and  >J9  caiatt  when  cut  Until  iqoj  thelargeit  known  diamond 
in  the  world  was  the  Exalsur,  found  in  i3«]  at  Jagcnfonlein  by 
a  native  while  loading  a  inick.  It  weighed  971  carats,  snd  wa> 
ultimately  cut  Into  ten  stones  weighing  from  6S  to  13  canu. 
But  all  previous  recordt  were  lurpasied  in  1905  by  a  magnificent 

which  was  found  in  the  yellow  ground  at  the  newly  discovered 
Premier  tnioe  in  (he  TranivaaL  This  eiinordinary  diamond 
weighed  3015]  carats  (i)  lb)  and  was  clear  and  water  white;  the 
largest  of  its  surfaces  appeared  to  be  a  cleavage  plane,  so  that  it 
might  be  only  a  portion  of  a  much  larger  stone.  It  was  known 
a)  the  Ckffinsn  Diammi.  This  stone  wat  purchased  by  the 
1 907  and  presented  toKingEdwardVU, 


iiSpSw, 


nine  large  itonei  and  a  number  (rf  small  biilliaots.  The  foul 
largest  slones  weigh  516^  carati,  309A  cants,  g>  carali  and  6l 
cants  respectively.  Of  these  the  first  and  lecond  are  the  largest 
brilliants  in  eaisience.  AU  tbe  itones  are  flawleu  and  of  the 
Sneit   quality. 

BiBLiooiArnv,— Boiliui  de  Boot.  Crnmanm  It  lapiinn 
Aijlorw  (1609);  D.  )enriei,  A  Trraliit  m  Ditmnit  n»d  Pnrls 
(i7S7);J.Mawe.  rr™l>«i(*f /ii(fr.>rfBrBn/(i8ii);7-rni(ir.«i 

M'lrray.  irimnr  »  llx  Nal-rt  tf  iki  Diamond  (i33i|i  C.  Zennner, 
Dr  aiLpiilnU  diltalUia  (l8so>-  K.  Ernmuel.  Diamndl  and 
FrKioKi  Sumti  (186;):  A.  Sclirauf.  EditiUiutmndi  (iBte):  N.  Jacobt 
•ml  N.  Chairiin,  ti^effaphii  du  diot.fl  (i88o);  vTSall.  Gnlc- 
<4ImdiailKl)iC.VI.mBt.ni/IU<indHultryifPncit,aSl 
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DIAMOND  NECKLACE 


DIAMOHD  RBCRLACB,  TBI  AFTAIR  OF  TBI.  >  mysUrious 
IncidcDt  ftl  Ihc  conrt  of  Loius  XVI.  of  Fruicr,  irhich  involvfd 
the  quwn  Marie  Antoinette.  The  Fariafui  jewcilf  n  BochmeraDd 
fiauenge  had  spent  some  yean  coHectiag  atono  for  a  necklace 
which  ll^py  hopied         —    - 


Lou!)  XV.,  and  aftei  hii  death  to  Hari 
Louli  XVI.    propoMd  to  t[ 


lippins 


.1778 
make  her  a  present  of 

noney  would  be  better 


■self  cbanEei 
DCcUact  otilsidc  of  1 
lo  sell  it  to  Marie  A 
wuigain  lefiued,  b 
not  being  able  to  . 
At  that  til 


an-of-war.  Accordinjc  to  otheia,  LcRusXVl- 
mind.  After  having  vatnly  tried  In  place  the 
'ranee,  tbe  jewellen  attempted  again  in  i;Sl 
ntainettc  aTtei  tbe  binb  of  tbe  dauphin.  It 
<ut  it  was  evident  that  the  queen  regretted 

re  was  a  penonage  at  the  Mult  whom  Marie 
Antoinette  particularly  detested.  It  wu  the  cardinal  Louis  de 
Robaii)  formerly  ambassador  at  Vienna,  whence  he  had  been 
recall^  fat  1774,  having  incumd  the  queen's  displeasure  by 
revealing  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  the  irivolous  actions  of 
her  daughter,  a  disclosure  which  brought  a  maternal. reprimand, 
and  for  having  spoken  lightly  of  Maria  Theresa  in  a  letter  of 

lo  France  the  cardinal  Kai  anxious  to  regain  the  favour  oi  the 
queen  in  order  to  obtain  the  position  of  prime  minister.  In  March 
1784  be^ntered  into  relations  with  a  cettabi  Jeanne  de  Si  Remy 
de  Valgi],  a  descendant  of  a  bastard  of  Henry  II.,  who  tf  ter  many 
■dventureshad  married  a  tm-JacrU  comtedeLamotle,  and  lived 
OD  a  small  pension  which  the  king  granted  her.  This  adventuress 
■oon  gained  the  greatest  ascendancy  over  the  cardinal,  with  whom 
ihefaad  intimate  relations.  She  persuaded  him  that  she  had  been 
received  by  the  queen  and  enjoyed  her  favour;  and  Rohan 
resolved  to  use  her  lo  regain  the  queen's  good  wilt.     The  comtesse 

his  behalf,  and  soon  announced  to  him  that  he  might  lend  his 
Justilication  to  Marie  Antnnetti.  This  was  the  beginning  ol  a 
pretended  correspondence  between  Rohan  and  the  queen,  the 
adventuress  duly  returning  relates  to  Rohan's  notes,  which  she 
■FEtmed  to  come  from  the  queen.  The  tone  of  the  letters  became 
very  warm,  and  the  cardinal,  convinced  that  Marie  Antoinette 
was  in  love  with  him,  became  ardently  enamoured  of  her.  He 
begged  the  countess  lo  obtain  a  secret  interview  for  hhn  with  the 
qtieen,  knd  a  meeting  look  place  In  August  1784  in  a  grave  m 
the  garden  at  Versailles  between  him  and  a  lady  whom  the 
cardinal  believed  to  be  the  queen  heiselT.  Rohan  offered  ber 
a  rose,  and  she  promised  him  that  she  would  forget  the  past. 
Later  a  certain  MatieLejay  (renamed  by  the  comtesse"  Baronne 
Gay  d'OU\i,"  the  last  word  being  apparently  an  anagram  ol 
ValoiJ,  who  resembled  Marie  Antoinette,  stated  that  she  had 
been  engaged  to  piay  the  rote  of  queen  in  this  comedy.  In  any 
cue  the  countew  profited  by  the  cudinal's  convictioD  to  boiiow 


from  him  sums  ol  money  destined  ostensibly  for  the  quees^ 
works  of  charity.  EniichEd  by  thoe,  the  countess  was  able  to 
take  an  homunble  place  in  society,  and  many  pcisons  believed 
her  relations  with  Marie  Antoinette,  of  which  she  boasted  openly 
and  unreservedly,  to  be  genuine.  It  is  still  an  unsettled  question 
whether  she  simply  mystified  people,  or  whether  she  was  really 
emfdoyed  by  the  queen  lor  lome  unknown  purpose,  perhaps 
to  ruin  tbe  cardinal.  In  any  CUB  the  ieHcUers  believed  is 
the  relations  of  the  countess  with  the  queen,  and  they  resolved 
to  use  her  to  sell  their  necklace.  She  at  first  refused  their 
eommlasion,  then  accepted  it.  On  the  31st  of  January  i^fij 
abe  announced  that  the  queen  would  buy  the  necklace,  fcm 
that  not  wishing  to  treat  directly,  she  left  the  affair  to  a  high 
personage.  A  little  while  later  Rohan  came  to  negotiate  tha 
purchase  of  the  famous  necklace  for  the  t  ,600,000  livres,  payabtt 
in  instalments/  He  said  that  he  was  autboriied  by  the  quee4 
and  showed  the  Jewellers  the  conditions  of  tbe bar^in  approved 
in  the  handwriting  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  necklace  wal 
given  up.  Robsn  took  it  to  the  countess's  bouse,  where  a  man. 
In  whom  Rohan  believed  he  recognised  a  valet  of  tbe  qneeo, 
eame  to  fetch  it.  Madame  de  Lamotte  bad  told  the  cardinal 
that  Marie  Antoinette  would  make  him  a  sign  to  indicate  bet 
thanks,  and  Rohan  believed  that  the  did  make  him  a  agn. 
Whether  it  was  so,  or  merdy  chance  or  Diusion,  00  one  knows. 
But  it  Is  cerUin  that  the  ciiijmal,  convinced  that  he  was  actiii( 
for  the  queen,  had  engaged  the  fcwellers  to  thank  her;  thai 
Bochmerand  Bassenge,  before  the  sale,  in  order  tobedoubly  sure. 


Marie  Antoinette  bad  aUowed  the  bar^in  lo 

«  concluded. 

that  after  she  had  received  a  let 

'omBoefamer. 

had  burned  it.    Meanwhile  the 

comte  de  Lamolte  "  appear 

uve  started  at  once  for  Londo 

n,  it  is  said  w 

th  tbeneikh 

which  he  broke  up  In  order  to  sell  the  stones. 

When  the  time  came  to  pay 

de  LamMie 

sented  the  cardinal's  notes;  b 

t  these  were 

imnifKcieot. 

Boehmer  complained  to  the  qu 

tn,  who  told 

imthat.be 

received  no  necklace  and  had 

t.    She  had 

atory  of  the  negotiations  repeated  for  her.  Th 

sfoUowedac 

dtlUdtn.    Onthe.jthofAugii 

sttjBs.ABUi 

nptiocday.. 

the  whole  court  was  awaiting  the 

king  and  quee 

nm  order  to  gi 

the  chapel,  the  cardinal  de  Roha 

,  who  was  preparing  to  officii 

was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Ba 

able.howeve 

destroy  the  cofrespondencc  eachangcd.  as  he  thought,  with  tbi 

the  olhclals,  who  did  not  prevent  ths,  or  not.  The  comtcaie  di 
Lamolte  was  not  niTcsled  until  the  rSth  of  August,  aflei  havin| 
destroyed  ber  papers.  The  police  set  to  work  to  find  aH  bei 
'  '  ~"      and  a  certain  Releaui 


Villette,  a  friem 
itten  the  letters 


t,  who  ( 


ithc  condiiionsofihebargaa-  Tbe 
famous  charlatan  Cagliostro  was  also  arrdted,  but  it  was  recog- 
niied  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  affair.  The  cardinal  de 
Rohan  accepted  the  parlement  of  Paris  aa  judges.  A  sensatbnal. 
trial  resulted  (May  jt,  T7S6)  in  the  acquittal  of  Ibe  cardiiaL  ol 
ihegirlDh'vaandof  Cagliosiro.  The  csnlesse  de  Lamolte  *sa 
condemned  to  lie  whipped,  branded  and  (hut  up  In  the 
Salpetri^re.  Her  husband  was  condemned,  in  his  itaeate,  lo  Ibft 
galleys  lor  life.    VUlette  was  banished. 

Public  opinion  was  much  eicited  by  this  IriaL  Ii  Is  gcocralty 
believed  that  hlarie  Antoinette  was  iiainleas  in  tbe  raatier,  that 
Rohan  wal  an  innocent  dupe,  and  that  the  Lamottet  deceived 
both  for  their  own  ends.  People,  however,  penisled  in  the  belief 
that  tbe  queen  had  iiaed  the  countess  as  an  instrument  to  satbfy 
her  hatred  of  the  cardmal  de  Rohan.  Various  circumstances 
fortified  this  belief,  which  contributed  to  render  Msrie  An  toioelte 
very  unpopular — her  disappointment  at  Rohan's  acquitlal,  tbe 
fact  that  he  wasdeprivedof  hischargesand  exiled  to  the  abbey  oi 
la  Chaise-Dieu,  and  finally  the  eicipeofthecointesBcdeLamoue 
from  the  Salpeirifre,  with  the  connivance,  aa  people  beHeved, 
o[  the  court.  The  adventuress,  having  taken  refuge  ibmad, 
published  Utmeira  in  which  lbs  accUied  tbe  qucoi.    Hei 
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Fig.  9. —  De  Beers  Mine,  1874.  Fig.  10. —  Kimberley  Mice,  1874. 


Fig.  u.—  Dc  Beers  Mine,  1873.  P,-»,^^nI<^ 

(From  photographs  by  C.  Evans.)      '^'»   -«''  ^''  '^■^'•-'y '^ 


Fig,  II. —  Kimberley  Mine,  1874. 


Fig.  13, —  Kimbtrley  Mine,  190*.  C^  t^  -.  -il  > 

(From  photographs  by  C.  Evans.)  D'S  "^fd  hy  V^iOOglt 
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MJUU,  In  Roaus  Diylhology,  an  old  Ilaltia  goddcu,  id  latci 
(aa  idcDlificd  wilh  Ihe  Cictl  Artemis  Iq.c).  ThaL  the  was 
BipnaDy  an  [ndqKiidcDl  iLjITan  dtiiy  is  sju>%va  by  her  mme, 
liuchiitlwf^iniacrermoljaous  (-Dignui).  Sbe is esseatiaUy 
ihc  piddas  o[  the  moan  ajid  Ligfal  geneialljr,  and  presides  over 
nod,  plain  and  watvr,  ih;  chase  and  t/u.  As  the  goddess  oi 
lU^inb,  ihc  waa  knoirn,  Like  Juno,  by  Ihc  naiDc  of  Ludna,  the 
■  btnfEi  to  ligbL"  As  the  mtWD-goddess  she  was  abo  identilicd 
•ill  Hfcat^  and  iovokcd  as  "  three-lonsed  "  in  relerencc  to  the 
thBB  at  the  mooD.  Her  most  celebrated  shrine  was  in  a  grove 
u  ,\jida  (nbenee  her  tide  ol  Ncmoreniis)  near  the  modern  lake  oi 
Kraii.  UerE  ah*  wai  worshipped  side  by  aide  with  a  male  deiiy 
Vabha,  a  god  o(  the  foint  and  the  chase,  Tbis  Virbius  «bs 
aihu^uently  ideotified  »ilh  Ilippoly lus,  the  favourite  oE  Artemis, 
>ka  la  aajd  lo  have  bc<D  brought  lo  life  by  Aesculapius  and 
raidaclcd  by  Diana  to  Arida  (Ovid,  Faiii,  iii.  i&j,  vl.  7]i, 
VrUii.  IV.  49TJ  Virgil,  Ancid,  vii.  i6i).  A  barbarous  custom, 
icrtiipa  reminiscent  of  liuman  sacrifice  once  offered  lo  her, 
(Kvaikd  in  coDDeiion  with  her  ritual  here ;  her  prial,  called 
ta  Ntmorrmil,  wbo  was  a  niaaway  slave,  was  oWigrf  to  qualify 
ivoficc  by  alaying  his  prcdeccuor  in  single  combat  (Siiabo  v. 
p.  i»  -.  Suetonius,  Caliitda,  35).  This  led  to  the  identifiealion  of 
Diua  iri  th  the  Tauric  Artemis,  whose  image  was  said  lohave  been 
■ivred  by  Oresles  to  the  grove  of  Alicia  (see  AaioNi}. 

After  thedeatruclioDof  Alba  Longa  this  giove  wm  (or  a  long  time 
Ae  BDiEed  aanct  uary  of  the  neighbouring  LalinandRutuliandties, 
KJjulast  it  wa4  extinguished  beneath  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
IV  Imival  of  Ibe  goddess  was  on  the  idesdjlh)  of  August,  the 
Ml  BDOD  of  the  hot  season.  She  was  worshipped  with  torches, 
Wt  aid  wu  sought  by  womea  seeking  a  happy  deliverance  in 
ciAfiarth,  (lid  many  votive  ofTeilDgs  have  been  found  an  the  site. 
TW  ■oabip  of  Diana  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Latin  plebeians, 
ud  bcnce  sbe  was  regarded  as  the  pralecltess  nf  (he  lower 
duao.  and  especially  of  slaves.  In  accordance  with  this,  her 
■as!  important  temple  was  that  on  the  Aventine,  the  chief  seat 
•i  the  pkbeians,  founded  by  Scrvius  Tullius,  originally  as  a 
BBctuuy  of  ibe  Lstia  league  (Dion.  Halic.  iv.  36).  No  man  was 
iliwed  to  enter  the  temple,  and  on  the  day  of  ila  dedication 
{AegBl  ij)  the  daveskept  holiday  (Plutarch,  QuaiL  Rem.  100). 
TkB  Diu*  was  identified  with  the  sister  of  Apollo,  and  at  the 
inalir  games  she  was  worshipped  simply  as  Artemis.  Another 
irUnled  sanctuary  of  Diana  was  that  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Tlita  near  Capua  (where  she  wa*  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Tluina),as*nctuary  Ipccially  favoured  bySulla  and  Vespasian. 
h  KoctilucB  ("  giving  light  hy  night ")  she  had  a  sanctuary  on 
lb  TUaiine  which  wia  kepi  illuminated  throughout  the  night 
Oarro,  I.L.  V,  6S).  Oti  the  Nemi  piieMbood  i«  J.  C.  Fra«r, 
UdrmBmif'l. 

DIUA  aOHKEr,  ■  West  African  representative  of  the 
(uwo  nnnkeyi  taking  it)  name,  Cacepilliccta  diaim,  from  the 


white  I 


in  the  forehead;  another  charat 


auc  feature  bdng  the  pointed  white  beard.  The  gei 
^  the  for  U  greyish,  with  a  deep  tinge  of  chntnnl  from  the 
eiiBe  of  the  back  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Togelber  with 
C  v^Hs  of  East  and  Central  Africa,  C.  ijhi/bi  ot  Liberia,  and 
(.  Trlcaaf  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  dinna  teprtsenls  the  special 
i*|tmB  of  guenons  known  as  Peimnabta.  Although  the  diana 
Kekey  is  commDnly  seen  in  menageries,  little  is  known  of  ill 
tei  in  the  wild  stale, 

DUME  DB  rRAHCB  (isjt-ieig),  duchns  of  Montmorency 
■id  Angoulf  me,  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  Fnnce 
M  1  young  Fledmontese,  FOippe  Due.    The  coniUible  de 


1  her 


t  disgraced  on  the  death  of  Henry 
it  Diane.  She  was  a  perfect  bone- 
rveral  musical  inttntments,  knew 
lit  tris  belle  de  visage  et  de  taille." 
Horace  Fames*, 


de'  Medici  was  greatly  ir 
revenge  by  having  the  mnstab 
II.    flrantameisloodinpraiK 
woman  and  daocer,  played  i 

Legitimated  in  1547,  she  was. 
tecnnd  hd  of  tbe  duke  of  Parma,  bkit  her  husband  wi 
afterwards  at  tbe  siege  of  Hesdin.  In  order  to  aaaure  hispoaitioD, 
tbe  constable  de  Montmorency  wished  to  marry  her  to  his  eldest 
son,  Francis.  This  was  a  romanlic  adventure,  for  Frandi  had 
dandesU'nely  married  Mademoiselle  de  Pieanes.  The  constabk 
dissolved  this  union,  and  after  lengthy  negotiations  obtained  the 
dispensation  of  the  pope.  On  the  3rd  of  May  ijsq  Ftancii 
married  Diane.  A  wise  and  moderate  woman,  Diane  undoubtedly 
helped  lo  make  Francis  de  Montmorency  one  of  the  leaders  of  Ihe 
party  of  the  pililiqua.  Again  a  widow  in  1579,  she  had  some 
influence  at  the  court  of  Henry  III.,  and  negotiated  his  rtcoS' 
ciiiation  with  Henry  of  Navarre  (isM).  She  retained  her  influence 
in  the  rciga  of  Henry  IV.,  conveyed  the  bodies  of  Catherine 
de'  Medici  and  Henry  IH.  lo  St  Denis,  aad  died  la  i6ig  at  het 
hAtdoIAng    " 


(<;]}):  Mat  I 
DIAHE  D 


ed  by  tAlanr 


rauim  JiaMn  de  Dtaat  dt  Frana 

-1566],  duchesB  of  Valenllncna, 
and  miatresa  of  Henry  IL  of  France,  was  Ihe  daHghler  ol  Jean 
dc  Poitien,  sdgneur  de  St  Vallier,  wbo  came  si  an  old  (aiaily  of 
DaupbinE.  In  ijij  ahe  married  LouisdeBr^,  grand  aaiCKbil 
of  Normandy,  by  whom  ahe  bad  two  daughters.  She  bccaoK  > 
vMov  in  1  s 33,  but  loan  replaced  her  husband  by  a  mace  Ultntii- 
oni  lover,  the  king's  aecond  son,  Henry,  who  became  dauphla 
in  ts36.  Altlunigh  be  was  tea  years  younger  than  Diane,  ahe 
inspired  the  young  prince  witb  a  profound  passion,  which  laitad 
untU  his  death.  Theaccession  ofHcnryll.  in  1547  wasalso  the 
accession  of  Diane^  she  was  virtual  queen,  while  Henry's  lawful 
wife,  Calherinede'  Medid,  lived  in  oomparative  obicnrily.  The 
part  Diane  played,  however,  must  not  be  eaaggeratad.  More 
rapacious  than  ambitious,  she  concerned  herseli  little  wItA 
eovcajmeat,but  dEVoted  her  energies  chieSy  lo  augmenting  her 
income,  and  providing  for  her  family  and  friends.  Henry  wu 
the  most  prodigal  of  loven,  and  gave  her  all  rights  over  tbe 
duchy  ot  Valentinoli.  Although  she  showed  great  tact  In  bet 
dealings  with  the  queen,  Catherine  drove  her  from  Ihe  court 


:lired  lo 


r  chlteai 


:t,  where 


iiSM. 


gave  herself 
father,  who  I 
constable  d< 


had! 


[IS  relate  Ihat  she  had  b 
LC  became  the  dauphin's  mistress,  and  that  ibe 
!  king  in  order  to  obtain  Ihe  pardon  ol  her 
\n  condemned  to  death  us  an  accomplice  of  the 


,ch  other  in  celebnlmg  Diane'i 
ly  judge  from  her  portraits,  has  been 
slightly  exaggerated.  She  wis  a  healthy,  vigorous  woman,  and, 
by  dint  oi  great  pamt,  succeeded  in  retaining  her  beauty  late  into 
lifs.  It  i)  uid  that  even  on  Ihe  coldest  mornings  tbe  would  waib 
her  face  with  weQ  water.  Diane  was  a  palronesa  of  the  arts. 
She  entrusted  to  Fhilibett  del 'Onne  the  building  of  her  chltean 
al  Aoet,  and  it  was  for  her  that  Jean  Ooujon  cieculed  hismaalct- 
piece,  the  statue  of  Diana,  now  in  the  Louvre. 
-     "  Cuiirrey,£aUreiiiuiltl<fibilMiH<I(^i>ylMri  (Paris,  lS6t) 


■'.?5''JPK' 


Diane  dt  i-oitiiri ""{pjit,  i86DJ;  H jy,  M'aiiimt  - 
(London,  1900). 

SIAPASOH  tCr,  lii  «»&,  through  all),  a 
originally  lor  an  interval  of  tn  octave.  The  Cm 
lion  ol  4  bi.  rmCw  xoptu*  mi^wtla. 
through  alt  the  tones  of  the  scale.     In  this  sense  It  is  only 

or  for  >  barmDnioui  actody.    The  name  is  given  to  the  lire 


inabbrevia- 


fsundatioB  Mopi  o[  4n  ottin,  the  open  ind  lhe> 
(•ccOicikN),  ind  to  (itindird  ol  musk&l  pitch, 
iiapaien  ntrmot  Ijrt  Pitch,  Musical). 

DIAPBB  (d*livtd  through  the  Fr.  from  the  C 
>nd  imrim,  ithlte;  ihc  dFtivation  Iiem  the 
''  d'Vpns,"  in  Belgii      '        ■  ■       ■    ■ 


DIAPER— DIAPHRAGM 

I  of  the  ikin  ii  tij 


lata 


sbdDn 


niitcncc].  the  i 
h  and  a»tly  lu 


fibHc,  {ormeily  ol  > 

enument,  but  now  oi  jmen  or  mtton,  min  a  iimpie  woven 
paiiemi  and  panicularty  rulrictfd  to  unall  napkins.  In 
■rchiltcIUR.  Iht  ttrm  "  diaptr  "  is  givtn  lo  any  small  paltem  ol 
>  coDvenlionil  nilure  repealed  cooiinuouily  and  unlfomily 
over  K  wilace;  the  designs  may  be  purely  geometncal,  or  baaed 


00  Howl  iomu,  and  in  early  eiamplt 
ecu  (d  Iheir  teitilc  origin.  Subseqi: 
■mployed  in  the  middle  ages  for  the 
11  in  Weitmlnitcr  Abbey  and  B(.yci 
of  the  trcada  of  the  choir  uid  on 
mined  glau,  indied  bnuo,  encai 

b  concenwd,  Inmi 


lUTlaa 


1  of  St 


ithedrEd  in  (he  spandrils 
noir  uia  nave;  also  in  murai  painting, 
-asKS,  encnuslic  tUei,  do.  Probably  in 
wai  <»picd,  »  far  as  the  gcDeriJ  design 
tiwuet  and  stvfTs  ol  Byianline  manu' 
cr  Id  Europe  and  neie  highly  priied  as 


In  iu  t 


DIAPHOHFTtCS  (trom  Gr.  Jia^opiir,  to  cany  tbreu^), 
the  oame  giTen  to  lhc«  remedies  which  pnHnote  perspiration. 
Id  health  there  is  constantly  taking,  place  an  eahaJation  of 
watery  vapour  from  the  skin,  by  which  not  only  are  many  of  the 
cHeteproductiof  nutrition  eliminated,  but  the  body  is  kept  cool. 

ol  the  skin  is  increased,  avealing  more  oi  less  profuse  follows, 
tnd,  evaporation  gt^ng  on  rapidly  ova  the  whole  surioce,  lillle 
or  no  rise  in  the  tempeiatuTC  of  the  iwdy  takes  place.  In  nuny 
bno)  «1  diMue,  such  as  fevcn  and  inOamsiatoiy  aOecliou,  the 


e  chrei 


Bright's  disease,  the  ahi 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  ic 
phihijit,  the  action  of  the  skjr 
ing  tweating  occura.   Manym< 

baths. 


ited,  and  the  surface  of  the  bodjr  fed: 

temperaluie  it  greatly  elevated.  Thi 
not  unfrequently  matks  a  crisia  in  lucl 
il  leganfcd  as  a  lavouiable  event.  Ii 
luch  as  diabetes  and  some  caiea  oi 
Dcc  of  petqiinlion  Is  a  maiked  feature 


is  increased,  and  copious  eihausi 
ins  can  be  used  to  induce  penpin 
ng  baths,  either  in  the  form  oi  hot 
T  in  that  part  of  the  process  o 
I  in  exposing  the  body  tOB  dry  anc 
es,  particularly  if  followed  1^  th< 
I  wrapping  o[  the  body  in  warn 
Impious  peisirilttion.  Numcroui 
le  eHeci 


IheTurkish  bath  which 
bat  atmosphere.  Such 
drinking  of  hot  liquids 

DIAPHBAOX     (Gr.    iMpayia.,    a    partition),    lie    < 

pbragm.OT  midriB  [Anglo-Saion,  mH,  middle,  tn/,  bedy)  ii 
human  anatomy  is  a  large  fibro-musculsr  partition  between  ihi 
cavities  of  the  thorai  and  abdomen;  it  is  convei  toward  Ihi 
thorai,  concave  towsrd  the  abdomen,  and.  consists  <A  a  centra 
tendonand  a  muscular  margin.  ThecniiriillnHlini(f,6g.  i)tstnfoi 
in>bBpe,itsle3net9beingright,leIlandBnteiior;of  these  the  rjgh 
i>  the  1*ige!t  ind  the  lelt  the  imsUest,  The  Beshy  fibres  rise,  ii 
front  from  the  back  ol  the  nphnid  cartilage  of  the  stemura  ((<) 
U  tenlly  by  ^i  senaUans,  from  the  inner  surfaces  ol  the  lower  ai: 
tibi,  intetdigitaiing  with  the  ttanivereaLs,  ponerioriy  from  ihi 
arcuate  ligaments,  (A  which  there  an  five,  a  pair  of  eitemal.  i 
pair  of  internal,  and  a  single  median  one.  The  tziernd  errut 
JifdMflU  (t)  stretches  from  the  lip  of  the  twelfth  rib  (I)  to  Ihi 
■  '     '      '  ■    I  in  front  of  ibe  quad 


ualnmborui 


iscleW.tl 


^tro-laieral  a^iecta  o 
the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vcrtcbTac.  the  right  [<)  covung  frtHi 
three,  the  left  (/)  from  two.  Onreaching  thelevelof  the  tvdltl 
thoracic  vertebra  each  oua  spreads  out  into  a  f  an^shaped  mua  o 
fibres,  of  which  the  innermost  Join  their  lellowi  from  theoppoiiii 
cms,  in  front  oi  the  aortic  opening  (t),  to  form  the  iitAUi  vault 


to  the  lip  of  the  costal  process  of  i 
form  the  initnul  ar£jt^  HtaMeni^ 
pass  lo  the  centra]  tendon.  There  ai 
diaphragm;  the  aortic  (k)  i  '   ' '    ' 


rhile  the  intemediat 


aiygosm 


ec  brge  openinp  in  lb 

cs  caUed  lb 
itanch  ol  Ui 


the  right  leaflet 
iialKi  fiudroliiT)  for  the  infeiioc  vena  cava  i 
right  phrenic  nerve  (n),  while  Id  front  and  i 
the  aortic  opening  is  one  for  the  oesophagus  and  the  two  pneuino 
guttic  Dcrves  (f),  the  left  being  in  front  and  the  right  bcbiad 
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tamnt  bct««u  the  lipboid  and  coalat  ongiu  m  front  axn  Ihe 
■Vcdor  (pigutric  utcno,  whila  Iba  othcc  lenniul  bnacha  sf 
tkc  ioicmal  gunnm*rici>  the  miuculo-phrukCi^pav  tluough 
tUscEB  (m  cotul  eiigmi. 

TkRM(fa  the  cruB  pis  tba  ipltnclmie  iMCvct,  and  ui  uldition 
B  tboe  (he  Idt  uui  b  piccccd  by  Ui«  veu  uy|Oi 


e  liguncnlj.  The  phrcaEc  nervei,  which  fti«  the  duid 
ifilrfjr  €)l  the  duphnfiDrdividfl  before  reftcbing  the  muicle  and 
■cfRJt  ma  Dumber  of  placet  to  enter  itiabdomiiuLliurlice,  but 
^ol  thelowcriatercoildaervcfaulitiolhctupply.  Thelast 
kicacic  or  aubcoatal  Berva  paai  behind  tha  eitenul  ucaale 

For  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  tee  RisriUTaKy  SnniL 


MKa."7<m.  ZtilKir.f.  Ushiinlii..  IS9«.  p.91.)  It 
^  IK  erw  'm  hHind  (Wladla  ud  Pittum.  "  !• 
ijf^ata,-  Prat.  Zail.  Sec.  iw].  p.  187).    Below 


»  Unguis 


I.  Set.,  1™,  p.  187). 

,_„  , betufeen  the  (jeural , 

n  land  in  CfKlonuqi,  Croeodiles  and  fiirdi.and  alioLnAmphlbiAr 
Vbaopau^Pipe}.  (F.fi.P.) 

BUIBBXK'  iKm  AmU  or  Black  Amid;  the  Rama 
'«<■>,  the  chief  town  of  ■  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  liluitc 
■  ahuahk  pbteinon  the  lifht  bank  of  the  Tigris,  nhichhei 
bn  ta  a  deep  opai  valley.  The  tovn  is  slill  lurrounded  by  <h 
■OBuy  wnDs  of  black  basalt  which  give  it  the  name  of  ifsi 
tr  BiMk  Amid;  they  arc  well  built  and  imposing  on  the  we; 
fHsaf  the  ofketi  country,  but  almost  En  ruins  where  they  overloo 
-  ' '  of  gardens  and  orchards  4 "*"  "' —  ■*"""" 


n  the  S.W.,  I 


t  there 


■dh.     The  bouses  are  ratber  crowded  b 

The  population  numben  jS.ooo,  ncirl] 

rising  Turks,  Kurds.  Arabs,  Turkoi 

JacobitesudxfewGrecki.    Thesi 

ide,  badly  paved  and  dirty;  the  honsR 


nd  gold  and  silver  bligict  work  is 
in  cliaracter  and  de&fgn.  The  cotton  industry  11 
ireof^aElaincreuiof.  Fniit  is  good  and 
m  the  rich  volcanic  toil  a  well  warned  from  the  lewn 
.  The  ite  of  the  meloBi  <i  ipeditly  famoui.  To  the 
he  walk  ut  •one  40  It-  high,  faced  with  large  cut  stone 


tngtsjeoft.     Then  are  four  gates:  on  the  north  the  Khirput 

■>^  OS  tte  wcat  the  Run,  on  the  MUlh  the  Msrdin,  and  on  the 

>  Fna  DiMt,  laal,  aod  Bekr  [u.  Abu  BOa,  the  catiph). 


eaat  the  Veni  Kapu  01  new  lalA    A  citadel  intliwti  Mndt 

at  the  N.  E.  csner  and  la  now  partly  in  nihil,  but  the  interior 
^lace  is  occupied  by  tha  govsnuneat  kooak.  The  auiniMt 
cllBate  in  the  confined  vace  within  tha  Iowa  ti  caceuively  hot 
and  unhealthy.  Epidemics  of  typhus  an  not  unkaown,  a*  well 
as <vhtbBlniia.  The  Diaibcktboiliilike  the"  MeppobutlM," 
lasting  a  long  time  and  kavlig  a  deep  scar.  Wlnten  an  li*- 
quenlly  seven  but  do  n«t  last  kmg.  Snow  sometime*  liet,  and 
ice  is  stored  ior  summer  use.  Scorpians  noted  lor  ihcvituldKeoI 
their  poison  absiwd  as  well  as  bane  lc«be*  in  the  taoks.  The 
town  is  supplied  with  water  both  by  apTiagi  iniide  tbe  towo 
and  by  aqueducts  from  fouuiains  at  Ali  Punsr  and  UAmerval. 
The  principal  aporta  an  wool,  mohair  and  copper  ore,  and 
imports  arc  CBltoa  and  wooUen  goods,  indigo,  coflee,  sugaT, 
petioltua,  lie 

The  luteal  Moique,  Ulu  Jami,  formerly  a  Christian  church. 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Sassanian  pabce  and  was  built  with 
p.^«r*pfcU  from  an  older  palace,  probably  that  of  Tigrancs  IL 
The  remains  consist  oi  the  facades  ol  two  paUcei  400  ft.  apart, 
each  fonned  by  a  row  of  Coriolhian  columns  lurmoWBied  by  an 
equalnumberol  aByaotinetype.  Ku£c inacripiions  run actoM 
the  fronts  under  the  enlablatun.  Tbe  court  ol  the  mouiae 
is  entered  by  a  ptcway  on  which  lions  aod  otba-  animals  an 
•culpiured.  The  churches  of  greatest  Intcnal  are  tbsae  ei  SS. 
Cosmas  and  Damiau  (JacobiU)  and  the  cbuttb  of  St  Jamca 
(Creek).  In  the  i^tb  century  Diacbeki  was  one  of  the  largeat 
and  most  dourishiog  cities  of  Asia,  and  as  a  commeicial  ce 


is  al  the  bead  of  the 
There 


'igation  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  traversed 
:am  tiy  ttuu  or  rafts  supported  by  inflated  akiai. 
good  road  to  Aleppo  and  Aleundretla  on  tbe  Meditcr- 
raneas,  and  to  Samsun  on  the  Black  Sia  by  Khaipul,  Malatia 
and  Sivis.    There  are  alio  routes  to  Mosul  and  fiitlii. 

DLubeki  became  a  Roman  colony  Id  aji,  tjo  under  the  name 
of  Amida,  and  received  a  Chmlian  bishop  in  ui.  115.  It  wu 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Cooiianlius  IL,  in  vhoM  reign  it 
was  taken  alter  a  loig  siege  by  Shapui  (Sapor)  II.,  king  oi  Feitia. 
The  histoilsn  Anunianui  Marcellinui,  who  took  part  in  the 
defence,  gives  a  drtailed  account  of  iL  In  tbe  later  wars  between 
the  Persians  and  Romans  it  more  than  once  changed  hands. 
Though  ceded  by  Jovian  to  the  Persians  it  again  became  annued 
to  the  Roman  empire,  and  in.  the  reign  ol  Anastasiul  (•D,  ^^ 
was  once  more  taken  by  tbe  Persians,  when  je.ooo  ol  its  io- 
habilanta  were  slain.  It  was  taken  f.  6j8  by  the  Arabs,  and 
afterwards  passed  bilo  the  hands  ol  the  Seljuks  and  Persian^ 
from  whom  ii  wai  finally  captured  by  Selim  I.  in  ijisi  and 
since  that  date  it  has  remained  under  Ottoman  rule.  About  >  m. 
below  the  town  is  a  masonry  hiidge  over  the  Tigris;  the  older 
portionbelngprohably  Roman,  and  the  western  part,  which  bean 
a  Kufic  inscription,  being  Arab, 

The  vilayet  of  Diaibekr  eatendi  south  from  Palo  on  the 
Euphrates  toMardiniLnd  Nisibin  on  the  edge  ol  the  Mesofkotamian 
plain,  and  is  divided  into  three  sanjaks^^Argliana,  Ciarbckr  and 
Mardin.  The  headwaters  of  the  main  aim  ol  the  Tigtit  have 
their  source  in  the  vilayeL 

~       ■  d  inkireproduced,butmotlol 


fertile  Ian. 


le  tolling 


icheat  portion  ollhevaayet 
_ ,  lains  watered  by  tributarie* 
:ep1ionally  rich  copper  cnina  exists  at 
Arghana  Maden,  but  II  la  very  imperfectly  worked;  plena 
mbieral  oD  and  dlicloui  land  ate  also  lound. 

(C.W,W.;  F.R.M.) 
DURBHOBA  (Irom  Cr'.  &1,  through,  M",  flow),  an  cicei- 
live  looseness  of  the  bowels,  a  symptom  of  irritation  which 
may  be  due  to  various  caUMi,  or  Day  be  associated  with 

necessarily  varies,  since  the  symptom  itiell  may  be  nmedlal, 
but  in  ordinary  cases  depends  on  the  tnnoval  i^  tbe  cause  at 
irritation  by  the  use  ol  aperient),  various  sedatives  bdng  abo 
prescribed.    In  chronic  dianhoea  careld  allCBliai  10  ibe  diet  IB 
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HAST,  Iht  Ut  iiariim  (fiam  diu,  ■  diy),  ibt  book  in  which 
•R  pmrtvcd  the  lUily  mcmonndi  nginling  eveuU  ud  utiODs 
which  come  UBdn  Uw  wriln'i  penonil  obwmlioB,  dt  ire 
nUtcd  to  Um  by  othtn.  The  perxm  who  keep)  ihii  reconi  i> 
oUsd  m  ditriit.  It  ii  not  n«nmy  that  the  cBiria  in  ■  diuy 
ihmtd  be  Rude  each  diy,  u'nce  erety  life,  however  full,  raiut 
cODtiin  abtoluiely  empty  Intervali,  But  it  'n  tuentliJ  thai  the 
CDtiy  (hould  be  nude  during  the  cniine  of  Ihe  day  to  which  it 
retat.  When  thii  baa  evidently  not  been  done,  ii  in  the  caK  o( 
Evciyn'i  diary,  there  is  neverthekai  an  eHort  made  to  give  the 
■oeaorandi  the  eHect  of  being  so  recorded,  and  in  point  ol  fact, 
even  in  a  caie  like  that  of  Evelyn,  it  i>  probable  that  what  ire 
■ow  read  ii  an  enlargement  of  brief  nbta  jotted  down  on  the  dsy 
cited.  When  thli  it  nol  appnudmatdy  the  caK,  the  diary  b  a 
frand,  for  ita  whole  value  dependl  on  iti  instantaneoui  tnnicript 
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In  Ita  primitive  form,  the  dlu7  must  always  have  existed;  as 
•Don  as  wrilmg  wai  bvented,  men  and  women  mutt  have  wished 
to  noli  down,  in  tome  almanac  or  journal,  memoranda  mpcit- 
ing  their  biuiDeis,  thcit  engagements  or  their  adventures.  But 
the  litenty  value  of  these  would  be  eiticmely  tnsignjlicant  until 
the  qijrit  ol  faidividualiim  had  crept  in,  and  human  beings  begin 
Is  be  Intereslliif  to  other  human  bangs  for  their  own  sake.  It 
b  not,  therefore,  until  the  close  of  the  Kensinance  that  we  lind 
diaries  beginning  to  have  lilmiy  value,  allhoagh,  as  the  study  ot 
Bodology  extends,  every  scrap  of  genuine  and  unaffected  record 
cf  eariy  history  possesses  an  ethical!  nteresL  In  the  1 7th  century, 
diaries  began  to  be  tir^y  wrilteo  in  England,  thhough  in  most 
cases  without  any  idea  of  even  eventual  publicatiOR.  Sir  William 
Dugdale  (Tto]-i6B£)  had  certainly  no  eipectalion  that  his  slight 

diaiywouldeverseethe  light.    There  is  no  surviving '  "' 

■  joDinal  kept  by  Clarendon,  Kichird  Baxter,  Lucy  Hi 
and  other  autohiographi    *      '"        '  ''    -■■■"--'-■-- 


■cord  of 


butwi 


ttheypc 


record,  kepi  from  day  to  day.  Bulslrwle  Whitelocke  (160;- 
167s),  whose  if fiMrio/j  8/ 1*(  EBj/ii*  ^/oir»  covers  theground 
(romifiisto  i64o,  was  (genuine  diarist.  Sowas  the  elder  George 
Foi  (1614-1690),  who  kepi  not  merely  "a  great  journal,"  bui 
"  the  little  jonraat  books,"  and  whose  work  was  published  in 
16^.  The  famous  diary  of  John  Evelyn  (16J0-1706)  ptofesics 
to  be  the  record  ot  sevenly  yean,  and,  although  large  tracts  of  it 
arc  covered  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner,  while  in  olhets  many  of 
Ihe  entries  have  the  air  of  having  been  written  In  long  after  the 

publidied  until  iSiB.  In  Ipite  of  all  its  Imperfections  there  is  a 
great  charm  about  the  diary  ot  Evelyn,  and  it  would  hold  a  still 
higher  portion  in  the  hulory  of  lilerature  than  It  does  if  it  were 
Dot  overshadowed  by  what  is  unquestionably  the  most  illustrious 
Of  the  diariu  of  the  world,  that  ot  Samuel  Fepys  (ifijj-170}). 
This  was  begun  on  the  istof  January  1660  and  was  carried  on 
until  the  19th  of  May  1669.  TTie  extraordinary  value  ol  Ptpys" 
diary  conrists  In  its  fidelity  to  the  portraiture  of  its  author's 
character.  He  feigns  nothing,  conceals  nothiog,  sets  nothing 
down  In  nulireor  iniincerily.  He  wrote  in  aformot  shorthand 
Intellirble  to  no  one  but  himself,  and  not  a  phrase  belmysthe 
»malletl  expectation  that  any  eye  but  his  own  would  ever 
investigate  the  pages  of  his  confession.  The  importance  of  this 
wonderful  document,  in  fact,  lay  unsuspected  until  1819,  when 
the  Rev.  John  Smith  of  Baldock  began  to  decipher  the  MS.  in 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  It  was  not  until  iSi;  that  Lord 
Brayhn»ke  published  part  of  what  was  only  fully  edited,  under 
the  car.  of  Mr  Wheatley,  In  i«93-ig(i6.  In  the  age  which  sue 
ended  that  of  Fepys,  a  diary  of  eilraordlnary  emotional  iniaett 
was  kept  by  Swift  from  1710  to  171],  and  vts  tent  to  Ireland  in 
the  form  ot  a  "Journal  to  Stella  ";  it  Is  a  surprising  amalgam 
ot  ambition,  affection,  wit  and  freakishness.  John  Byrom 
(1691-176]),  the  Mamieslet  poet,  kept  a  journal,  which  was 
published  in  i8j4.  Tbediary  of  Ihecelebrated  dixscoting  divine, 
Philip  )>oddridge  (t70^-l7Sl),  was  printed  in  1S19,  Of  far 
irealer  Interest  are  Ibe  admiralily  composed 
written  ioumals  ol  John  Wesley  (170J-1791).  Dut  1 
celebrated  work  of  thk  kind  produced  in  the  latter  halt  of ' 


century  was  the  diaty  ot  Faniqr  Bnraey  (Hadime  S'Arbtay) 

pubhahed  la  1841-1846.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  witbou 
exception,  these  works  were  posthumously  published,  and  th. 
whole  conception  of  the  diary  has  been  that  It  should  be  writtei 
for  the  writer  alone,  or,  if  for  the  public,  tor  the  public  when  ■! 
prejudice  shall  have  passed  away  and  all  pasaoa  cooled  down 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the  diaiy  be  written  so  aa  to  imprei 
upon  lu  eventual  reader*  a  lenis  of  Its  author's  perfect  Dncerit; 
and  counge. 

Manyof  the  diariea  described  abmr  were  first  pubEdied  in  tb 
opening  years  of  the  19th  centnry,  and  it  Is  unquestionable  tha 
the  interest  which  Ihey  awakened  m  the  public  led  to  thei 
imitation.  Diaries  ceased  to  be  rare,  but  as  a  rule  the  tpedmrn 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  have  hot  presented  much  iitersr 
interest.  Exception  must  be  made  ia  favour  of  the  journals  c 
two  minor  politldaBS,  aiaiie*Greville(i794-i''6s)  ami  Tboma 
Cteevey  (1 76S-i8]8),  wboselndiscreilons  have  added  much  to  th 
gaiety  of  nations;  the  papers  of  the  former  appeared  in  1S74 
iS&T,  those  of  the  latter  In  1903.  The  diary  of  Henry  Crab 
Robinson  (i77)-i867),  printed  in  1S69,  contains  aicelleE 
tuogcapbical  material.  Tom  Moore's  journal,  published  in  1B5 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  disappobled  Its  readers.  But  it  i 
probable,  U  we  reason  by  the  analogy  of  the  past,  that  the  nwR 
curious  and  original  diaries  of  the  lolh  century  are  iiilLunknow 
to  us,  and  lie  jealouily  guarded  under  lock  and  ^ey  by  tfa 
descendants  of  those  who  compiled  them. 

It  was  natural  that  the  form  ot  the  diaiy  should  tpptti  to 
people  so  sensitive  to  social  peculiarities  and  so  keen  in  th 
observation  of  them  as  the  French.  A  medieval  document  < 
immense  value  is  the  diaiy  kept  by  an  anonymous  curt  durin 
the  reigna  of  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII.  this  Jnnal  d'u 
bourgeois  df  ^orir  was  kept  from  i4og  to  1431.  and  was  continue 
by  another  hand  down  to  1449-  The  marquis  de  Dangca 
(i6jS~i7ia)  kept  a  diaiy  from  16S4  till  the  year  of  his  dealt 
this  although  dull,  and  as  Saint-Simon  aaid  "  ol  an  insipidity  I 
make  you  sick,"  Is  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  facts  abot 

written  from  1691  lo  1713,  maybe  considered  as  asortofdiar; 
Thelawyet.Edniond  Baibier  (16*9-1771),  wrote  a  joumalof  tl 
anecdotes  and  titrle  facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge  frfri 
i7i8toi;6J.  Thestudioui  care  whichhe  took  to  becorrect,  an 
his  manifest  candour,  give  a  ungular  value  to  Barbier's  recon 
his  diary  was  not  printed  at  all  untQ  1S47.  nor,  in  its  eBticct; 
until  18J7:  The  song-writer,  Charies  Colli  (1709-1783),  kept 
/(mniol  Ai'jIwiiiK  from  i;s8lo  178I;  Ills  full  of  vivadty.bui  vei 
scsndabus  and  BintetuL  It  saw  Ihe  light  in  180;,  and  sutptiie 
those  to  whom  Coll^,  In  his  liietime,  had  seemed  the  moat  placi 
and  good-natured  of  men.  Petit  de  Bachaumoni  (1690-1771 
hid  access  to  remsrkahle  sources  of  iDfornutlon,  and  h 
Ulmoirt)  ICCTCU  (a  diary  the  publication  of  which  began  1 
i;6i  and  was  continued  after  Bachaumont's  death,  until  178 
by  other  persons)  contains  a  valuable  mass  of  documents.  Tl 
marquis  d'Argenson  (1694-17J7]  kept  a  diary,  of  which  a  con 
pirnlively  full  lexlwis  first  published  in  1859.  In  recent  limes  tl 
poithumous  publication  of  the  diaries  of  the  Russian  artist ,  Mar 
BasbkiciteS  (1860-1884),  pioduccd  a  great  sensation  In  1S87,  ar 
revealed  a  most  remarkable  temperament.  The  brothers  Jul 
and  Edmond  de  Goncourt  kept  a  very  minute  diary  of  all  thi 
occurred  around  them  in  artistic  and  literary  Paris;  af  ti 
the  death  ot  Julia,  ia  1870,  this  was  continued  by  Edmood,  wl 
pubbshed  the  thmcGrstvolumeiin  1888.  ThepuUicationof  th 
work  "was  continued,  and  It  produced  no  little  scandaL  It 
but  ol  ita^vid  picturesqueiies 
traotcripl  of  cuivetsation.  the 
can  b€  no  two  opmions-  (E-  C-) 

DIAIPORB.  a  native  aluminium  hydroxide,  AIO(OH).  cryiu 
liiing  in  the  orlhorbomhic  system  and  isomoiphoua  with  gMhi 
and  mangBntle.  It  occurs  umelimes  as  fialtened  crystals,  b' 
usually  as  lamellar  or  scaly  masses,  the  ftatiened  surface  beinit 
direction  ol  perfect  cleavage  on  which  the  histre  is  narked 
pearly  in  character.    It  -is  colourless  or  grtyfsh-iAiU,  ydlowia 
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■■^■iiiir  It  uy  be  RadilydlMlDiiiIifacdhatnothe  colour- 
In  msspuCBt  miomli,  nith  >  perf«t  detvigc  uid  ptuty 
km^-iMia,  Uk.  bradlc,  gyinutt— b7  iu  (nato-  budncu 
i(6)-T.  Tbe  vedtc  gnvliy  it  j-4.  When  baud  beton  tbe 
tap^  It  dcotpiUUi  viakntly,  broUng  up  ialo  vhlH  peiriy 
oki;  it  «u  bKMne  of  tlu*  propsijr  that  lbs  Btiunl  >u 
BBtd  iBiiiii  by  R.  J.  UiOy  in  iSoi,  fnn  luan^cv,  "  lo 
nUK,**  The  Blugnl  occuit  u  in  iluntloa  piodKt  of 
■ibiiii  a  MDoy,  and  ii  found  in  (ruuUr  linwRoiw  tod 
rl-T  "y*"  ■  lBi»  rnft«  W^-developsI  oyiuli  uc  {ound  in  Ihc 
■07  dapsoiu  of  the  Unii  and  at  Cbcslir,  HuaacfaoattU,  and 
I  iMHa  at  Schemnili  in  Bungaiy.  U  obuinable  io  bi|e 
natily  it  would  be  of  ecoDoaiio  Imponaace  u  a  louccc  of 
fai^M.  (L.  J-  S.) 

HASITU  (bom  Gr.  tti,  tbimgb,  aad  vrfltot,  column),  in 
*     I  dcilgnate  an  iaurcolnmBiaUoD  ol 
or  lotu  dianeten. 

For  the  knoiricdge  we  poucn  of  theie 

u,  B  minute  u  to  be  nndlicernible  by  our  unaided 

indebted  la  the  aiiiitanu  of  ibe  microioqie.    It 

lose  at  the  iSth  ctnturythal  the  fint 

were  diKovcied  by  O.  F.  MOUn.   And 

ditcovery  in  this  Geldof  Kltnlific  re- 

hali  a  century,  when  Agsrdh  publitbed 

:)nly  forty-nine  ipcciet  included 


is  thee 
u  of  this  group 


;  olben  apin  aie  tuDcale.  ai  Ptdnfknla  LynttjH 
(fif.  s);  tome  lev  have  a  >ifnMld  outHae,  aa  PUm- 
lipua  Mlkwm  16%.  4):  but  tbe  ptevailing 
fotm*  an  aavicuMd.  ai  in  the  liise  family 
Naviculaceac,  of  vhich  the  genua  Natiada 
embiaotiupwaidtcif  looospeciei.  Theyvaiy 
alio  In  their  moda  of  growth,  '  ' 

free-SoatfnK,  others  altacbcd  to : 
by  liiiiple or  blanched  gelatinous  siaiki.  which 
in  nau  ipade*  are  ibort  and  thick,  while  in 
olfaen  they  are  long  and  ili 

(eneia  Ibe  iorms  are  simple,  w 

fnultdtsaraainnectedlOEelheiioilbboii-lilic       F^n.  xr-Fiia. 
filameati.  or  form,  u  in  other  cases,  il(ca|  •t'^'^i.yihi. 

L    la  tome  fonn  the  iodividiial*  an 
naked,  while  in  many  olhera  tbey  an  endoMd  in  a  mtre  or  k>i 

dcGaile  gdatiMHis  ii "" 

'    gtowih  are 

.ast        and 
light.    Wherever 


isda  ei^it  genera  had  been  de 


..  .  _  civilised  wor 

te  pUnli,  mlh  the  result  that  the  nil 

'  s  haa  been  greatly  increased. 


II  and  01 


a  diKOveied  Ihroughout  ihc 


id.  Rabenhorst,  in  Ibe  Inde 
•  EMrafata  ilfanua  (1864) 
A  had  Dp  to  that  time  be 
jut  of  Eoit^. 
he  diatotna  ate  more  commonly  known  among  lyslematic 
oini  u  ibc  BaciUariFae.  particularly  on  the  continent  ol 
aad  allbou^  tuch  an  immense  number  ol  very  dlvcnc 
I*  ioduded  in  It,  the  group  ai  a  whole  exhibitl  a  remark- 
'  Mructure.  The  Bacillarieae  It  one  of  the 
:ft,  placed  by  lome  in  dose  proximity 


1  by  olhera  ai  an  order  ol  the  Brawn  Algae  (oi 
'n  an  la  distinctive  and  thdi 
tatn  la  as  Bouorra  a>  to  warrant  ihe  separation  of  the  diatonu 
■  *■*— "  daM.  The  affinities  of  tbt  greup  an  doublluL 
M^^^^^^^^^— ^^^— — I  The  dialomi  eibibit  great 
t^  ■    -^ra  -;r-7=a    ™ri«yoHorm.  Whilewmt 

lit  t.—Sfntin   Ot-i.  species  are  circular  and  mor< 

<'  leia  ^k-shaped,  othtn  ate  oval  [n  outline.     Some  an 
^■.  aa  Sjtudra   UImo  (fig.   i);  others  moit  or  lesa  oea 


-Pleureiiiwia  U 
It  iuvaijably  be  found.  They  Oi 
uiisms  .on  the  tutface  of  nniit  ncki;  i> 
pot^i  they  form  a  browniih  atratun  on 
:be  mud,  or  tover  llie  (tema  and  leavei  of 
doating  twigs  wilb  •  furry  iavcttment. 
e  usually  ittiched  to  varioui  wa-weeda.  and 
I  in  the  itomachi  ol  noUuK*.  taolMhurlaDS, 
BKidians  and  other  deniMtu  of  the  ocean.  The  Iredi-walH 
iarnH  are  spcdIicaUy  distinct  from  Ibose  inddeual  to  aalt  «f 
brackiah  waler,— fredt-wattl  qitdea,  banever,  an  ■owntrnici 


E.  Tahdkria  fauilnla. 


F  and  C,  TeMItru  fltcitleia. 


cartied  some  distance  Into  ihe  Ma  by  Ihe  force  of  Ihe  current,  and 
in  tidal  riversmWioetoimi  an  carried  up  by  thefeece  ollheiide- 
Sotne  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  eiliime  minuteBesi  of  tbeM 
lormj  (rom  the  fact  that  one  the  length  ol  which  Is  yiith  of  aa 
inch  may  be  considered  aa  beyond  the  medium  alie.  Some  lew, 
Indeed,  are  much  larger,  but  by  tto-  the  greater  prapoilloD  are  of 
very  much  smaller  dimensions. 

Diatoms  are  unlcfUular  plants  distinguished  Iron  kindred 
form!  by  the  tact  of  having  their  soft  vtgelailve  part  covered  bf 
a  siliceous  case.  Each  individual  is  known  ai  a  frusluk,  and  lh> 
cdl-wnll  consists  of  two  similar  valves  nearly  parallel  to  each 
ling  furnislied  wilb  a  lim  (or  connecting-hand) 


One  ol  that  valva 


■  right  angle. 


ti  rim  ia  slightly  imalltT  l> 
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Other,  Ibeuulkr  fitting  inte  the  Iubs  pntly  m 
fit!  into  it*  covCT.  Thii  peculiirily  of  struclui 
icope  [or  the  Eroivib  o(  ihe  ptatoplasmic  c 


diuapiU-tKU 

!  iBord*  wnple 

TU-caDUau.  [«  w  the 

Ibcir  corrcapoading  silk«out  liou  become  brabl«r.  1 
Dccting-buids  altbougb  doiely  fiiting  thcic  rapttlivc  vi 
diUincl  from  Ihem,  tad  togetlicr  the  two  buds  fana  til 
An  individual  diatom  ii  luiully  described  fiom  ino 
me  is  which  the  ttuface  »[  the  vtlve  ii  eipoied  to  vi 

giidleview.  Tbe  valves  in  thin  uid  tniupuent.convc 
ontiide,  ud  geoerally  omuacDted  with  A  variciy  oi  bc 
nutltisif.  These  iculpturel  often  ptcKnt  the  aqiect  < 
term  the  (ace  ol  the  vaive,  and  the  bcM  lensea  have  ibo 


:  to  the  pieHBce  of  lufct 

le  in  the  ^ve  vkw,  L    ''  - 


ibecell.    The 

buulUul  aieolaied  lUi 

chaml»r»wit 

centre  ol  the 

he  nodule 

hmg  median  h 

e,  the  lap 

ulendiBg  at  I 

sajtiome 

wryaimilaitd 

themnte 

living  ptotopl 

ismielaye 

tiollb 


*nph. 


nicella, 


iniordial  utjide,  connected  either 
by  two  broad  bands  or  by  a  number  of  anaslonxsing  (hreult  with 
*  central  mass  ol  protoplaam  in  which  the  nudciu  i>  embedded. 
The  greater  part  o[  the  cavity  ol  the  cell  ii  occupied  by  ODC 
oe  teveral  Buid  vacuoles.  The  chancleiiilic  bnirn  colaui  of 
diatoms  is  due  to  the  pruence  ol  cbromalopboies  embedded  in 
Ihe  lining  layer  of  ptotopUsm.  In  Dumber  and  form  these 
tbiomatopbora an vaiiable.  Theyeontainchlorophyll,  but  the 
gieen  colour  is  mulced  by  the  pitjence  or  diatamin,  a  brown 
pigment  which  leaembles  (hat  which  occun  in  the  Bronn  Algae 
or  Phieopbyctte.  Tlw  chromaiopbores  contain  a  variable 
number  of  pyrenoidi,  coloukn  prouid  bodin  ol  a  crysUlloidal 

One  ol  Ibe  fint  pbenemena  which  conei  onder  the  notice  ol 
the  observer  b  the  emaoidlDaiy  power  of  motion  with  which 
the  [ruslulei  are  tadoncd.  Some  tpecies  niove  slowly  backwards 
and  forwards  in  pretty  much  the  same  line,  but  in  the  case  ol 
BanUlarla  poradoM  Ifae  molioa  il  very  rapid,  the  fruitulea  darling 
Ihtough  the  water  in  t  ligiag  course.  To  account  for  this  motion 
various  theories  have  been  suggested,  none  ol  which  appear  to  be 
altogether  satlifactory.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  movemenU 
are  c^>iu)ected  with  the  raphe,  and  in  some  diatoms  there  is  much 
evidence  to  prove  that  they  ue  due  to  an  eiudation  ol  niudlage. 

CAurtAdUisK. — The  most  natural  system  of  clasijicalkin  of  ' 
Bacillarieac  is  the  one  put  forward  by  Schutt  (i8g6),  and  sii 
generally  fallowed  by  syllematilU.  He  sepsiatea  them  into  twc 
primary  divisions,  the  '  Ceatricae  *  and  the  ^Pcnnntae.'  The 
former  includes  all  those  diatoms  which  in  the  valve  view  posse 
■  radial  symmetry  around  a  central  point ,  and  which  are  destitu: 
of  a  raphe  (or  a  pseudorapbe).  The  latter  includes  those  wbk 
are  xygomArpbic  or  otherwise  irregular,  and  in  which  tbe  val^ 
view  is  generally  boat  shaped  or  needle-shaped,  with  tbe  mail 
togs  arranged  in  a  aagittal  manner  on  each  aide  of  a  raphe  i 
paeudonphe, 

Siprtdmiiam. — iDtbcDiatomaceae.aiweUasiaibeDaraidieae, 
the  ordinary  mode  of  increase  is  by  simp^  cellHliviBiau.  The 
ecU^ootenis  withJa  tbe  eackaure  ol  the  siliceous 


ell  are  pushed 


.  Asth 
Doce and  more  developed,  Ihe  valves  of  the  mo(ber.c 
more  and  more  widely  apart.  A  new  liliceota  valve 
eachoCthe  twomaaeson  Ihesideiqipoutc  to  tbeo  . 
the  new  valves  being  situated  withio  tbe  girdle  of  the  original 
frustiUe.  When  ibis  procees  has  been  completed  the  girdle  ol 
the  mother  [rustule  gives  way,  and  two  distinct  Iruslules  ari 
lotmed.  tbe  siliceous  valves  in  each  of  these  new  fruslules  being 
mt  of  the  valves  of  the  molber.cel],  and  a  newly  formed  vali 


le  tile  of  the  plant  Ihla  pratei*  of  leU-diviwia  ia 
rapidity.  On  this  subject 
Smith,  writing  In  iSjj,  ■• 


if  ceU-divistons. 

having  reached  a  limit 

IKcict,  the  matimum 

Ecaiaed  by  tbe  lomation  ol 
loapore.  There  are  five 
methods  ol  reproduction  b) 
aary  here  to  enter  into  details  of  thoe  methods.  Suffice  il  .  _ 
say  thai  a  normal  auxoqnre  is  produced  by  the  coojugatloa 
ei  two  parent<eUs,  its  distinguisbiog  leatuic  being  a  rejuvEn- 
esccnce  accompanied  by  a  marked  intreaje  Id  site.  These 
auioiporcs  formed  without  conjugation  are  panhcnogenetic. 

Mate  of  Preparalia«.--Th<:  Diiiomaceae  are  usually  gathered 
in  small  bottles,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  collect  them 
as  free  as  possible  from  citraneous  matter.  A  smillportlon  having 
been  examined  under  Ihe  mictoaccipe,  should  Ihe  gathering  b« 
thought  worthy  of  preservation,  some  of  the  material  is  boilnl  ia 
acid  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it.  Tbe  acids  usually  employed 
are  hydrochloric,  nitric  or  sulphuric,  nccDTding  as  drcumatancei 
require.  When  the  operator  considers  that  by  this  ptoccsa  all 
foreign  matter  has  been  eliminated,  tbe  re^uum  It  pul  into  a 
precipitating  jsr  of  a  conical  abape,  broader  at  the  bottom  thai 
at  the  top,  and  covered  to  the  brim  with  filtered  or  distilled  water. 
When  the  diatomi  have  settled  in  the  bottom  ol  the  Jar,  tin 
supernatant  fluid  Is  carefully  removed  by  a  syringe  oe  aOBH 
similar  Instrument,  so  that  the  sedimeni  be  not  disturbed.  Tlv 
jar  il  again  filled  with  water,  and  tbe  pioceaa  repeated  till  the  acii] 
has  been  completely  removed.  It  is  desirable  alLerwarda  to  bgi 
■       ■  I.  Ih. 
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.ben  be  placed  with  a  pipelLe  upon  a  slap  of  |laaa 
aod,  when  the  malsinre  has  been  thoroughly  evaporelei).  tbe  Bin 
that  remains  sboukl  be  covcmt  with  dilute  Canada  babaoi,  asid 
a  thin  glass  cover  having  been  gently  laid  over  tbe  babam.  lb 
preparation  should  be  laid  itlde  tor  a  short  tint  to  harden,  Am 
tfaea  i*  leady  lor  ohaervatlon. 

Cairai  /EiMorti. — Diatoms  ire  moat  ibundaBI  (d  cct 
latitudes,  having  a  general  prefennce  for  cold  water.  In  tk 
pelade  waters  ol  lake*  and  of  the  oceans  Ibey  i 
abundant,  and  in  the  tsid  waleti  of  the  Arctic 
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[lEsmtlier  exist  in  pnxH^otaiinDbtn.  Hey  tbiu  (orm  a  luge 
npcstion  ol  both  the  marine  and  the  Fmh-watet  plaskian. 
Lujc  DDmben  of  fossil  dialcmu  (le  known.     " 


upUpti 


itlliepr 


iaUuu 


ind  lake  depoiiu,  but  in  foRiUT  igei  they  have 
toffidently  iclive  to  give  dsc  10  canaidenble  depoau  of 
eanha.  When  tbe  plant  boi  fulfilled  lu  lulural 
coDTX  the  (iliceoui  covering  sniu  to  tbe  bottom  oi  the  water  in 
■bKbit  ludUve(l,aiulihere[oiiD>put  dlhetcdimenu  When 
A  tbe  prvcev  oi  ag«,  ma  it  baa  oflen  happened,  tbe  aceunnilatcd 
«duiicnt  bfD  been  hardened  into  solid  rock,  tbe  ■lliceous  fnutulea 
oIlbediatoDiaremainunAJtcred,  and,if  theTockbediaintcgiated 
br  nalunl  or  aiti&ciil  meani,   may  be  removed  Inun  the 

■knncxipe.  The  formi  found  may  [nun  tbeii  cbaiacler  help  in 
^DVdepee  toilln^trate  [he  condition  nnder  which  tbe  itratum 
dmck  had  been  originaUy  deposited.  TheK  rartha  arc  generally 
li  a  white  or  gny  colour.  Some  of  Ihcm  are  bard,  but  most 
■T  $aft  and  friable.  Many  of  ibcm  are  of  eCDOOnic  importance, 
Inat  ised  u  poliiMng  powdeis  ["  TripoU  "),  II  abtorbeoti  (oc 
Bin«Iycerio  in  tbe  manufacture  of  dynamite  ("  Xiesdguht "), 
u  a  dentifrice,  and  more  recently  they  have  been  used  toalar^e 
mat  ID  the  manufaciure  of  non-conducting  and  lound-proof 
iHIerialL  M«t  of  IhcH  diatomaccoua  eartba  are  aaiacialcd 
nk  tocks  of  Tertiary  ioimations,  although  it  fs  generally 
ncnded  that  the  ettitu  appeaiance  oI  diatoma  Ii  in  the  Upper 
Crrtaooui  (chalk). 

VaU  dcposilaofDialomaceouiearthi  have  been  diKovered  in 
ariaiB  parla  of  the  world, — Misie  tlie  depoiil  of  fresh,  othen  of 
nit  water.  Of  Ibcae  deposts  the  moat  rcmaikiblc  lot  eiltnt, 
u  well  aa  for  ihe  number  and  beauly  of  the  ipedei  coniaion)  in  it, 
■  ihat  fif  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  one  ol  the  United  Slate*  of 
AaHfica.  It  eilenda  for  many  milet,  and  is  in  lorae  places  at 
last  4D  ft.  de«p.  It  ii  a  remarkable  fact  that  thottgh  the  geneia- 
tBM  «f  a  diatom  in  tbe  iparc  of  a  lew  monlhi  fat  exceed  in 
a«iber  tbe  geoeraiion  of  man  during  the  period  usually  assigned 
u  tk  exiticiKx  of  the  race,  the  foaiil  genera  and  ipecies  are 
anial  respects  lo  tbe  moal  minute  deLaSs  idenlical  with  the 
■aaonus  living  repmeniativn  of  their  daai. 

CE.O'M.;G.S.W.*) 

giAOUt  (from  Cr.  &-,  doable,  and  aliUl,  pipe),  in  archi- 
uam,  tbe  peristyle  rouod  ibe  great  court  of  the  palaestra, 
dorribed  by  Vilruvius  (v.  ji),  which  meajured  two  stadia 
iioo  fl.)  in  length;  on  Ihe  Knilh  side  this  peiisiyle  had  two 
»n  of  cnlumni,  so  thai  ia  stotmy  weather  the  rain  might  not 
tcddventntotheinnerpait.  Tbe  word  was  alio  used  in  andenl 
Grtecc  for  ■  fool-race  of  twice  the  usual  length. 

DUTOUl.  FHA  (i77i-igo«),  the  popular  name  given  to  a 
InoBa  ItaBan  brigand  associated  wfib  tbe  poUliial  revolutions 
!*  SBBibetn  Italy  ai  the  lime  of  the  French  invasion.  His  real 
wnc  was  Micbcle  Fezaa,  and  he  was  bom  ol  low  parentage 
u  luil  he  had  committed  many  murders  and  robberies  in  the 
Tnra  dl  Lavoro,  but  by  good  luck  combined  with  audacity  he 
iwiys  escaped  capture,  whence  his  nameof  Fra  Diavolo.  popular 
•pccaiiiion  having  invested  liim  with  the  characters  of  a  monk 
ai  a  demon,  and  it  seems  that  at  one  time  he  actually  was  « 
BiBk.  When  the  kingdom  ol  Naptn  was  overrun  by  the  French 
iH  tl«  Farlhenopaean  Republic  niafalisbed  (1799),  Cardinal 
IiSd,  acting  on  bebali  of  the  Bourbon  king  Ferdinand  IV.,  who 
Sd  led  to  Sidly,  undenook  the  rcconquesl  ol  the  country,  and 
iltas  purpose  be  raised  bandsof  peasants,  gaol-birds,  brigands, 
b.,  aader  the  name  ol  Sanfedisii  or  tonde  dil!a  Scuta  Fall 
"•bnadi  of  the  Holy  Failh  "I.  Fra  Diavolo  was  made  leader 
^wof  ihem.and  waged  untiring  war  against  the  French  troops, 
oaiing  oB  isolated  dtlschmenls  and  murdering  stragglen  and 
MiWrv  Owing  to  his  unrivalled  knowltdge  of  the  country,  he 
•needed  in  interrupting  the  enemy's  commonici linns  between 
hne  tnd  Naples  But  although,  like  his  feltow-brigsnds  under 
hto,  he  styled  himself "  the  faithful  servant  and  subject  ol  His 

■d-aacven  treated  duke  of  Cassano.  hisaltocitifi  were  worthy 
Ahuufit  chief.   On  one  ocnoion  he  Ibrtw  some  of  his  prisoners, 


men,  women  and  children,  over  a  predplce,  and  on  onoihcr  ha 
had  a  party  of  seventy  shot.  His  eaccssei  while  at  Albnno  were 
such  (hat  the  Neapolitan  general  Nasclli  had  him  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  the  caitle  ol  St  Angclo,  but  he  was  liberated  soon 
alter.  When  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  made  king  ol  Naples,  eitra- 
ordlnary  tribunals  were  established  tn  suppress  brigandage,  and 
a  price  w>3  put  on  Fta  Diavolo's  head.  After  spreading  lerror 
through  Calabria,  be  crossed  over  10  Sicily,  where  he  concerted 
further  attacks  on  the  French.  He  returned  to  tbe  mainland  al 
lbs  head  of  too  convicts,  and  committed  further  eicesses  in 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro;  but  the  French  trotqis  were  evetywhero 
on  the  alert  to  capture  him  and  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  woods 
of  Lcnola.  For  two  months  he  evaded  bis  pursuers,  but  at 
length,  hungry  and  ill,  be  went  in  disguise  to  the  viilage  of 
Baionissi,  where  be  wu  recognised  and  aireited,  tried  by  an 
eitraordinary  tribunal,  condemned  to  death  and  shot.  In  Us 
last  moments  be  cursed  both  tbe  Bourbons  and  Admiral  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  for  having  induced  him  to  engage  in  tills  retklesi 
adventure  (1806).  Although  his  cruelty  was  abominable,  be 
was  not  altogether  without  generosity,  and  by  his  courage  ahd 
audadty  be  acquired  a  certain  romantic  popularity.  His  name 
has  gained  a  world-wide  cdebrily  as  the  title  ol  a  lamoDS  open 
by  A 


The  best  known  aooont  of  Fn  Diavolo  is  in  Pietro  Colletta's 
d<  Natali  (ind  ed.,  Florence,  1818)!  B,  Anunte'a 
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'0  Diwio  t  ii  iitf  trmpt  (Flonoce.  1904)  is 


(Milan,  IDO6)  gives  Ihe  lalcrt  ii 

DIAZ,  HARCISSB  VIROIUO  (1808-1876),  French  painter,  wa« 
bom  inBordeauicriSpanishparents,  on  the  i5Ch  of  August  iSol. 
At  first  a  figure-painter  who  indulged  in  strong  colour,  in  his  later 
lile  Dial  became  a  painter  of  the  forest  and  a  "  lone  artist  "  of 
the  first  order.  He  spent  much  time  at  Baibiion;  and  although 
be  is  the  least  eaatted  of  the  half-doien  great  artists  who  are 
usually  grouped  round  that  name,  he  sometimes  produced  work* 
of  the  highest  quality.  At  Iheigeof  lea  Diai  became  an  orphan, 
and  misfortune  dogged  bis  earlier  years.  His  foot  was  bitten  by  ■ 
reptile  in  Meudon  wood,  near  Sivres,  where  he  had  been  taken  to 
live  with  some  friends  of  bis  mother.  The  bite  was  badly  dressed, 
andultimatelyitcost  himbisleg.  Afterwards  his  wooden  stump 
became  famous.  At  fifteen  he  entered  Ihe  studios  at  Stvres, 
where  the  deciHation of  porcelain  occupied  him;  hut  tiring  of  the 
restraint  of  fixed  boun,  he  took  to  painting  Eastern  figures 
dressed  in  richly  coloured  garaients.  Turks  and  Oriental  scenes 
allTscted  him,  and  many  brilliant  gems  remain  of  this  period. 
About  1831  Diaz  encountered  Theodore  Rousseau,  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  great  veneration,  although  Rousseau  was  lour  years 
bis  junior;  but  it  was  not  until  ten  year*  later  that  the  remark- 
able incident  took  place  of  Rousseau  teaching  Diar  to  paint  trees. 
At  Fontalnebleau  Diaz  found  Rousseau  painting  his  wonderful 
forest  pictures,  and  determined  lo  paint  In  the  same  way  il 
possible.  Rousseau,  then  in  poor  health,  worried  at  home,  and 
embittered  against  the  world,  was  difficult  10  approach,  DIaa  , 
followed  him  surreptitiously  to  the  forest, — wooden  teg  not 
hindering.— and  he  dodged  round  alter  the  painter,  irying  lo 
observe  his  method  ol  work.  After  a  time  Diai  found  a  way 
to  become  friendly  with  Rousseau,  and  revealed  his  aniiety 
to  understand  his  painting.  Rousseau  was  touched  with  the 
passionate  words  of  admiration,  and  finally  taught  Diaz  all  he 
knew.  Diaz  eihibited  many  tHctures  at  the  Paris  Salon,  and  was 
decorated  in  1S51.  During  the  Franco-German  War  he  went  10 
Brussels.  After  1871  he  became  fashionable,  his  works  gradually 
rose  in  the  estimation  of  collectors,  and  he  worked  constantly  and 
successfully.    In  1876  he  caught  cold  at 
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forest  scenes  andslorma,  and  it  is  on  these,  and  not  on  bis  pretty 
figuTes.  that  his  lame  is  likely  to  test.  There  ate  several  fair^ 
good  eiamplei  of  tbe  master  in  the  Louvre,  and  three  small  figura 
pictures  in  the  Wallace  collection.  Hertford  House.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  of  Diaz's  works  are  "  La  Fte  aui  Perlcs  "  (18J7], 
in  the  Louvre;  "  Sunset  in  tbe  Forest  "  (1868);  "  The  Slom," 
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wd  "Tht  Fartil  of  FontuntUau  "  (iSio)  >l  Lccdi.  Dki 
had  no  wtU-kBOWD  pupilt,  bul  LCon  RkhM  loUsnd  muknUr 
hi*  melbodi  of  Irec-piinUnc,  ud  J.  F.  Millet  at  oae  period 
piintcd  tiDiU  ficum  io  BTOnd  iaUutiaa  ol  Dki'i  thta 
popuhr  HibJKl*. 

Sk  a.  HuMiD,  La  ArliiUi  ciObra:    Dia*  (Plrii);  D.  Cnd 

~'  ,    Till   BarhiUH    Sdnxt   c!  Psinlai    tLuDdoB.    itqa); 
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rtrt!    Narciiit  Diai  (Puii,  i 

•hUtci.*    S.  Dia  (Parih  1S77). 

DIAZ,  FOBFIBIO  {iSjo- 


I.  W.  MDbnt.EXu  (London,  laoo):  jr.  L..,c.»,  .  .....i^...__r— '• 

i .-..    n...  .i...;.    ,»gi):  Albm  Walll.  U  Ci/HUlt  dt 

1U6);  Pli.  Buny.  Uatou  rl  ftlit- 

of  the  republic  of 
Meiico  (4.>,],  vu  Dora  m  tue  nutiKra  ttite  ot  Ouica,  oD  the 
1  jih  o(  Scplcmbu  iSjo.  Hii  faLfaer  wu  *n  Inokccper  Is  tbe  litllo 
capital  of  tlutt  proviocB,  and  died  tbree  years  liter  the  birth  of 
lN>r&no,  1e4X'in|  a  family  of  ccvea  childrea.  The  boy,  who  had 
Indian  blood  in  big  vriot,  wai  educated  foi  the  Catholic  Church, 
a  body  bavbg  imtnecse  inducDcein  the  (ouoUy  at  that  lime  and 
ordering  aodcotxlrolUng  re  votutioDi  by  the  atrength  of  their  filled 
coSen.  Arrived  11  the  age  of  tiateen  TorfiriD  Dtai  threw  ofi  the 
authority  of  the  priesis.  Fired  with  enlhmjaam  by  iloriei  told  by 
Ibe  nvoluUODary  toldiert  continually  pouing  thiDUgfa  Oaiaca, 
•ad  hearing  about  the  »ai  Kith  the  United  Statea,  ■  year  later 
be  determined  to  ut  out  for  Meiico  city  and  join  the  National 
Guard.  There  being  no  tralu.  and  he  being  too  poor  Io  tide,  he 
walked  the  greater  part  of  the  150  m.,  bul  arrived  there  too  lale, 
u  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  UU^)  hid  been  already 
•Igned,  and  Teiu  finally  ceded  to  tbe  United  States.  Thui 
hb  entering  tbe  army  fti  for  the  time  defeated.  Thereupon  he 
lelurncd  to  hii  native  toon  and  began  itodying  law.  He  took 
pnpik  in  order  lupayhii  own  feu  Bl  the  Law  loilitute,  and  help 


ia  tbe  muganicatiiiB  af  the  afmy  bdt  takiai  BO  tctlvi  fait  In  Uw 
nertuneot  until  iS;i. 

On  Jaim'deithLcidanicacdedaiprestdeBt,  In  il7>.  Bii 
tm  of  office  again  bmight  discord,  and  when  it  «ai  known  tbM 
!  wai  attempting  10  b«  reelected  in  iStS.  tbe  atorm  broke, 
iaicaae  Iram  lelittaieni,  look  up  tbe  leadeiihipagaiDit  t^ida, 
and  if ter  dopente  itragglei  and  a  daring  empe  fjnatly  made  a 
tfiumphal  ratty  inu  Ueiioo  dty  on  tbe  14th  of  Novenbct  1S76, 
viiioBal  piaMent,  qulrk^  loUowtd  by  tbe  full  preildent- 
Hia  teitn  of  office  marks  a  prominent  changein  the  history 
of  UeiicD;  from  thai  date  be  il  ones  forged  ahead  with  financial 
uid  piriilicil  reform,  tbe  acrupulous  Mttlemenl  of  all  natioiud 
lebti,  tbe  welding  together  of  the  peoples  and  ttibet  (thete  are 
rjo  different  Indian  tribco)  of  hii  conntry,  the  eilabhsbmenl 
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;nJto  Juirea,  the  Erst  a  judge, 

.     _  te  of  Oaiaca,  and  soon  to  become 

tamoui  11  the  deliverer  of  Meum  from  the  ptiesthood  (War  of 
Reform).  Diai  conliuued  in  hii  native  town  until  1854,  when, 
lefuiiag  to  vote  for  the  dictator,  Santa  Anna,  be  wa>  stung  by  a 
taunt  of  cowardice,  and  hastily  puihiog  hli  way  to  the  voting 
place,  be  recorded  his  vole  in  favour  of  Alvarci  and  the  revolu- 
lioniiti.  Order*  were  given  for  hii  arreit,  but  leiiing  ■  rifle  and 
mounting  a  horse  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  revolting 
peaianti,  and  from  that  moment  became  one  of  tbe  leading 
•piriu  in  that  long  (truggle  (or  reform,  known  as  tbe  War  of 
Reform,  which,  uader  the  leadership  of  Jukru,  followed  the  over- 
ihlDW  of  SioU  Adu.  PmmDtionuicceeded  promotion,  11  Dial 
led  hii  troops  from  nctory  Io  victory,  amid  great  privations  and 
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oilonel  (iSjg).  brigadiet-genetal  (1861), 
blithe  army  (iMj).  Closely  following  on  a 
open  rebellion  and  tbe  great  War  of  Refi 
invasion  of  iMi,  and  the  landing  of  the  emperor  jtaiimi 
>g&4,  Fram  the  moment  tbe  French  disclosed  Ihcir  inicni 
■ettling  io  Meiico  in  1S61,  Diaa  took  a  proDiincni  part  igai 
foreign invuion.  Hewastwicaietiously wouiided,inipriuinedon 
three  diderent  occasioni,  had  two  haitbceadlb  escapes,  and  tc 
part  in  many  daring  engagementE.  So  important  a  pcisonige  1 
he  beconi:  that  both  MinbalBaiaineand  IheempeiDtMaiimil 
Bade  ovetlur«  to  him.  At  the  timeof  Maaimiliau'i  death  (w 
which  Di*a  personilly  had  nothing  to  do)  he  wm  carrying 
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coder  ol  the  tc 
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y  day  that  he  occupied 


Fresideni  Juirei  in  hii  military  leoiganiution.  bul  DIu,  \ 
men  who  had  given  great  and  loyal  service  to  the  itile  dist 
from  their  positions  in  the  government,  and  diiguited  a 
CDune,  retired  to  tbe  little  city  el  Oauca;  there  he  lived,  helping 


md  which  had  had  fifty-two  dictators,  pteudcnt*  and  inlera 
n  fiity-nine  yean.    In  i38o  Dial  was  succeeded  by  Gonialea. 

if  tbe  presidential  office),  but  in  T&84  be  wai  nnanisBnly 
T-ekcted.  The  goverament  having  act  aside  the  above- 
nentioned  limitation,  DIai  Was  continoaily  re-elected  to  the 
ireiidennr.  He  married  twice  and  had  a  >on  uul  two  datighter*. 
Hi*  gifted  second  wile  (Carmelita),  very  popular  in  Meiico,  wa* 

ny  yean  younger  than  himielf .   King  Edward  VU.  nude  Urn 

boDomy  grand  commander  of 

[Ignition  of  hii  wonderful  admir 
dent  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  centur 

~     alio  Mn  Alec  Ti>wdie,/>eq(ri> 


9  Ktpuutc  tIDQOJ:  L.ieul.  rvaton  ^yrhroedeT.  t' 
Imfir,  (New  Vork,  rBg?);  R.  de  Z.  Enrique 
ind  an  anicle  by  Peicy  Manin  io  QtmiiBh  ' 
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DIAZ  DB  KOVAll,  BARTHOLOIIBU  (d.  Kgi-rjoo), 
Portuguese  nplorer,  discoverer  of  the  Cape  ol  Cood  Hope,  »•« 
probably  a  kiniman  of  Joio  Diaa,  one  ol  the  first  Portugueae  Lo 
round  Cape  Bo^ador  (uH).  and  ol  Duiii  Diaa,  the  discovenr 
of  Cape  Vc^de  (t445).  In  l^^i  a  Barthokniteu  Diaa,  prebably 
identical  with  the  discoverer,  was  eiempted  from  certain 
cuitomary  payments  on  ivory  brought  from  the  Guinea  ciMst. 
In  14S1  he  commanded  one  ol  the  vesseb  tent  by  King  John  U. 
under  Diogo  d'Aaambuj*  to  the  Gold  Coast.  In  i4'$6heseemi  to 
have  been  a  cavalier  o(  tbe  king's  houtehold,  and  luperinlcndeat 
ol  the  royal  warehouaci;  on  the  loth  of  October  in  lhi>  year  be 
received  an  annuity  of  6000  reii  from  King  John  lot  "  tervicn 
to  come  ";  and  some  time  alter  this  [probably  about  July  ot 
Auguit  1487,  rather  than  July  1486,  the  traditional  date)  be  left 
Utbon  with  three  ships  to  carry  on  the  work  of  African  eiplon- 
tion  so  greatly  advanced  by  Diogo  Cio  (i4t>-i4Se).  Pasaii^ 
Cio's  farthest  pomt  near  Cape  Cross  (in  tbe  modem  German 
Soulh-wcti  Africa  and)  in  II*  51/ S.,  he  erected  a  pillai  on  what  it 
now  known  as  Dial  FoinI,  isulh  ol  Angra  Fequcna  or  Ltidenla 
Bay,  in  16°  i8'  S.;  of  Ihii  (tagments  itill  «iit.  From  thl*  point 
liccording  to  De  Birros}  Diaa  ran  thirteen  days  wuihwatds 
before  strong  winds,  which  Ireifaened  to  dangerous  stormy 
weiiber,  in  a  comparatively  high  soulhera  latitude,  considerably 
south  ol  the  Cape.  When  the  storm  subsided  tbe  Poitugaese 
■tood  east;  and  failing,  alter  several  dayi'  icaith,  to  (bid  land. 
turned  north,  and  ao  struck  the  souib  coast  of  Cape  Colony  al 
Mossel  Bay  (Dial-  Bahia  dos  Vaqueiros),  half  way  between  tbe 
C3peofGoodHopeandPort£Iiiabcth(Febcaa[yi,i488),  Thence 
ibcycoaiiedeistnard.puiingAIgoa  Bay  (Dial' Bahia  da  Roca), 
erecting  pillars  (ot  perhaps  wooden  crosses).  It  is  said,  nn  one  ol  the 
indt  Id  this  bay  and  at  or  near  Cape  Padrone  farther  eaM;  of 


.   Tbeo 


>w  began  I 
logo  a*  fa 


Idonlypt „. 

eiluaiy  ol  the  Gicit  Fish  River  (DIoi'  Kio  do  Ilfan 
fniohisculleiguc,CaplBinJoloiaaDti),  Here,  however,  lull  way 
between  Fort  Elizabeth  and  East  London  (and  indeed  Inun 
Cape  Fidronc),  tbe  north -cad  eily  trend  of  the  coast  becaoie 
unmltiakable:  tbe  way  round  Alrici  had  been  laid  open.  On 
hi)  retura  Dial  perbap*  named  Cape  Agulbas  alter  Si  Bondan. 


1,  wiaae  lemuluble  highlindi  (Tabic  MounUin,  oicj 
dmbtlcM  impRiftd  him  u  [he  piactiul  leimuuLJoii  of  ihc 
eoBiiaeBt,  be  tnuncd,  uyi  De  Burn,  the  nuie  ol  Cape  of 
Sranns  (Coin  Tonmnbiwj  in  meinaiy  of  the  ilormi  he  had 
apaitaced  in  ihat  lu  (outhcrn  waien;  this  name  (in  the 
dtdinary  tndition}  aai  chtmged  by  King  John  lo  Ihat  o[  Good 
Hope  (Coh)  Ja  Baa  Eifoaiiin).  Some  eiceUent  authoritis. 
kwnti,  make  Diai  himull  give  the  Cape  iia  present  name. 
Hani  by  tliii  "  to  many  agu  uoknomi  promontory  "  the  ei- 
plom  pmbaWy  erected  hi)  Jul  pillu.  After  touching  at  the 
Dbs  do  Prindpe  (Piince'i  Idind,  »ulh-«eil  of  the  Camerooni) 
■■  mil  ai  at  the  Gold  Coaal,  he  appealed  at  Lisbon  in  December 
IfgS.  He  had  diicovered  ii6d  tn.  at  hitherto  uoknonn  coait; 
asd  hii  voyafe,  taken  with  the  letten  Kion  allerwuda  received 
fran  Tern  de  Covilhio  (who  by  way  ot  Cairo  and  Aden  had 
leached  Uatabu  on  one  aide  and  the  "  Zanaihar  coast  "  on  the 
Mbei  ■>  far  louth  u  Sofala,  in  I437-14S«)  wai  rightly  coniidered 
to  baiv  wived  the  question  of  ap  ocean  route  round  Africa  to  the 
Isdiea  and  other  huidi  of  South  and  Eait  Asia. 

Nb  ncDtd  hu  yet  iKcn  found  of  any  adequate  reward  Cor  Diaa: 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  gtt^t  Indian  eipedition  wai  being 
prepaied  (for  Vasco  da  Gama's  future  leadership)  Bartolomcu 
only  aupcrintendcd  the  building  and  outfit  ot  the  ships;  when 
the  fleet  aaiied  in  T4g7»heonlyaccompankddaGaAato  theCape 
Verde  Iilanda,  and  after  this  waa  ordered  to  £]  Mina  od  the  Cold 
Csait.  On  Cabral'i  voyage  of  1500  he  was  indeed  permitted 
to  talkc  part  in  the  diicovery  ol  Bruzil  (April  11),  and  thence 
Aoold  b>vE  helped  10  guide  the  fleet  to  India;  but  he  periihed 

Gahono  aayi,  he  wu  allowed  totee  tbe  Promiied  Land,  but  not 

Sec  JoSo  de  Barroa.  Alia,  Dee.  I.  bk.  lii.  eh.  4;  Duarte  Pacheco 
Pnira.  EjmtraU^  ie  litu  orbii,  esp,  pp'  15-  90 
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-  iVincipeJ ;  a  margiiial 
lf.onW.ij. 


nu  !].'■  Uiitotii  ttrjtm  u^fu  b  De 

tf .,  .Da  Coma.  HakJujt  Sac.,  cd  9, 

14)  L  RamuaiD.  NaaitaJioni  (3rd  e  la, 

^6bric  ^L  ch.  I ;  Galvano,  .  It 

ir.Ftf).Hakluyt  Sac  (t«6i),  p.  77 ; 

aaatld.-.i>b^"lB(;»(./«n.[ . .^, _ri. 

pfi  6jB-<>5S}-  an  eicellent  critical  tummary  in  the  light  ol  ilie  moil 
Romi  invntlgaliDU  of  all  [he  material.  The  Ingmcnii  ol  Diai'i 
«Uy  lemainuig  pillar  {from  Dial  Point)  are  now  partly  at  tbc  Cape 

mill's  paper  in  Cut.  /mint.  (Decemhei  tqoo,  p.  641).  (C.  R.  B.) 

DUZO  COMPOUNDS,  In  organic  cheniatiy,  compounds  of  [he 
[ype  R-N-rX  (where  R  -  a  hydrocarbon  radical,  and  X  -  an 
sdd  ndkal  or  a  hydroiyl  group).  These  conpounds  may  be 
divided  into  [wo  clasics,  namely,  [he  true  diuo  compounds, 
ih«acieriied  by  the  grouping  — N>N— ,  and  the  dia«>nium 
■■      '  egrouping  N.N<. 


Tlie  diawnium  co 


rd  by  P.  C 


C,H,NH,HNO,  +  HNO,  -  CHiN,  NO,  +  2H/>, 
«,  As  ia  more  usually  the  case  (since  the  dii^onium  salts 
Ihrnuelves  are  generally  used  only  id  aqueou)  solution]  by  the 


id  soluti 


irsodiui 


>  isaUlc  the  anhydrous  diuonium  sails,  the  method  of 
,  iBqo,  jj.  p.  jom)  may  be  employed.  In 
IBIS  process  loe  amme  salt  Is  dissrJved  In  absolute  alcohol  and 
dian>ti«ed  by  the  addition  of  amyl  nitrite;  a  ciyslaHJne  pre- 
cipitate of  the  diaionium  salt  is  formed  on  standing,  or  OD  the 
addition  of  ■  small  quantity  ol  ether.  Tbc  diaioniam  utu  are 
ab»  farmed  by  the  acthn  of  linc-dutt  and  adds  on  the  lUtrUes 
vui  4 


of  primary  amine*  (It.Hohlaa,Ser.,iS>l],  16,  p.  ]o8o), and  by  ths 

action  of  hydroiylamine  00  mtroBobenzenes.  Tley  are  colouttess 
crystalL'ne  solids  which  turn  brown  on  exposure.  They  dissolve 
easily  b  water,  but  only  to  a  slight  (stent  in  alcohi^  and  ether. 
They  are  very  unstable,  exploding  violently  when  heated  or 
rubbed.  &iiine  .fusd>iii.«  niUaU,  CtHJJ(NOj).N,  crystal- 
lizes in  bog  sDky  needles.  Thesvlphate  and  chloride  are  similar, 
but  they  are  not  quite  ao  unstable  as  the  Di[ta[e.  Hie  bromide 
may  be  prepared  by  the  addition  of  bromine  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  diazo-amino-henxene  [ttibtomaniline  remaining  in 

water  to  diaionium  salts  they  are  convetled  Into  a  fobrcmi^, 
e.g.  CsfUNiBn,  which  ciystalliies  in  yellow  plates. 

The  diasonium  nits  axe  eharactcriied  by  thdrrrcal  reactivity  and 
eooseqiKntly  are  important  teagcnta  in  syuhetical  pnceHcs,  since  hy 
iheiragency  the  amino  noupln  a  primary  amine  may  be  exchanged 
foe  lAtiei  elements  or  radicals.  --Tlicchiel  reactloiu  areas  follows;— 

I.  lUfltamtia  af-llHt  h-OHj—Thi  amine  Is  diaaitind  and 

solution,  no  copper  or  cuprous  salt  Iwng  necessary;  whilst  for 
the  piDdudion  ofnitriles  a  solution  ol  polasiium  euproin  cyanide  ■■ 
used.  Thistcadion  (the  so-cslled"SaDdmeyei"reaeIian)'lias  been 
inveitigated  by  A,  H antsseh  and  J.  W.  Blagdea  (0rr.,i9OO.33.p.S544). 
who  consider  (hat  three  simuhaneous  reactions  occur,  namely,  the 
formarion  of  Isbite  douUe  salts  whirh  decompose  in  such  a  fashion 
that  the  radical  attached  to  the  copper  atom  wanders  to  the  aromatic 
nucleus;  a  catalytic  action,  in  which  nitivgen  is  eliminated  and  the 
acid  radical  attaches  itself  to  the  aromalie  ODcleui;  and  finally,  the 


imaaUIshc 


although  possessing  powerful  ' — '—  — —  '" 


C.  cryslalliaes  in 
byliieaddilioa 

_o-^C.,  lbs  acid 

.„.—  i)iO.  is  obtained  as  a  very 
,  , ...ipound,  eiploding  spontaneously  a( 

canverli  it  iniD  the  diazotale.  On  Ibt  constitution,  ol  these  anhy- 
dridasee  E.  Bambermr.  £0..  II96, 14.  p.  44G,  aod  A.  Han tach,  fiir., 
ita6.  >9.  p.  1067;  1398.31.  p.  63&  Bytbe  addition  of  the  diaionium 
saluloahM  eoncentratedsolution  of  a  caustic  alkali,  C.  Schraube 
lDdC.SchmidtlS>r..lB94.17,pj|lo)  -      *      ■  .      .  _ 
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D1A20MATA— DIBDIN,  T.  F. 


tkc  tanBnb  fj>CH-CCW:>Hi.  for 

DiaiamaiMit  ottr,  Ni-C(COiCiHi)i,  [■  umilaily  pnrunt  by  tit 


hadldg  pUea  and  puugn  vhlch  «cie  camel  round  tbe  Ktnl- 
ciick  »kI  Kpumled  ifac  upper  ind  lower  lien  in  >  Gietk  theatre. 
BIBIHII,  CRARLG3  (1745-1814),  Briliih  muuciin,  dnniiliit, 
■ovclkt ,  aclor  and  Mng-writcr,  the  »n  of  a  piriih  clerk,  was  bom 
■I  SoBihampton  on  ot  before  the4lh  of  March  174s.  and  "nu  the 
ronngesl  at  a  family  of  dgbtcto.  His  partnli  deigning  him  for 
the  cbarcb,  he  wa$  teal  10  Winchnin;  hu(  hij  love  of  rniuic 
«ri)r  diverted  hii  thoughn  from  the  dfrica!  profession.  After 
ieoei»ing  lonie  initniction  from  the  otganiit  of  WincbfSler 
otbcdr*],  where  be  was  a  chorister  from  1756  lo  1759,  he  went 
la  LendoB  »l  the  age  of  Sfleen.  Here  he  was  pland  In  a  music 
war^AUK  in  Cbeapside,  but  he  soon  abandoned  this  employment 
UbecoBieariDgingacUiralCovenl  Garden.  On  the  list  of  May 
(761  hi*  fim  work,  an  operetu  entitled  Tkt  Slttphtrft  A  rlifia, 
wiih  wonli  and  mmic  by  himself,  was  produced  tl  Ihis  thealie. 
Other  worka  fidtowed,  hb  rcpulition  being  firmly  established 
hy  (be  miuic  to  Ibe  play  of  r*! /'i;A«t,  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
■nderGarrick'smamgemeiittn  176S,  the  caitiposerbimsel  flaking 
tkc  pan  of  Uungo  wilb  conspicuous  succes*.  He  continued  for 
wow  jcara  to  be  connected  with  Drury  Ijnc,  both  as  composer 
nd  a>  actor,  and  produced  during  this  period  two  of  his  beat 
kaowB  worfci,  Tit  tValtrmtti  (ith)  and  Tliig«aktr  (1775).  A 
^BiTd  witfa  Garrick  led  to  (he  termination  0!  his  eogagemeRt. 
ta  TttCnmie  Uirrar  he  ridiculed  prominent  conlempoisry  figures 
tWoacbllif  owdtum  of  a  puppet  ihow.    In  i7SihebtciDieiDint 


■75 

manager  of  tie  Royat  drcus,  afterwards  known  as  the  Surrey 
theatre.  In  three  yean  be  bst  this  po^tiaa  owing  to  a  quarrd 
with  hia  partner.  Hit  open  Libtrly  Hail,  containing  the  suc- 
cesdul  tongs  "Jock  Ratlin,"  "Tbe  Highmeltled  Racer,"  and 
"  The  Belli  of  Aberdovey."  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  theatre 
on  tbe  Slh  of  February  1785.  In  r788  he  tailed  (or  the  East 
Indie). but  the  vessel  hiving  put  in  to  Torbay  in  stress  of  weather, 
be  changed  his  mind  and  returned  to  London.  In  a  musical 
variety  cntcttaiDmcnt  called  The  OAHHa.  he  niccnded  in  win- 
ning marked  popuhirty  with  a  number  of  tongs  that  included 
"  Twa*  in  the  good  ship '  Rover ',""  Saturday  Night  at  Sea,"  "I 
aaHed  from  the  Downs  in  the '  Nancy,' "  and  the  immotial  "  Tom 
Bowling,"  written  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  Captain 
Thomas  Dibdin,  at  whose  favitatlon  be  had  planned  his  viut 


iLeice! 


r  Square,  brought  his 


permanently  eslabUshed  bii 
entertainments  that  he  £iat  introduwd  many  of  those  sea-Hingi 
which  io  powerfully  influenced  tbe  national  ipirit.  The  words 
breathe  the  simple  kiyalty  and  dauntless  courage  that  are  the 
cardinal  virtues  at  the  British  tailor,  and  the  music  was  ap- 
propiiste  and  naturally  melodious.  Their  eBccl  In  stimulating 
and  ennobling  tbe  qiirit  of  tbe  navy  during  the  war  with  France 
*aa  so  marked  as  10  call  for  Epedal  acknowledgment.  In  iSoj 
Dibdin  waa  rewarded  by  government  with  a  penaon  of  £joo  a 
year,  of  which  he  was  only  for  a  time  deprived  under  tbe  ad- 
listrationofLordGrenvilte.     During  this  period  be  opcne> 


lie  shop  in 


afailuR 


Dibdin 


died  of  paniysis  in  London  on  tbe  isth  ol  July  iS 
UmiiaU  Tour  Utrouik  En(Jfl«i  (1788),  his  PrafasiMal  Li]t.  an 
antoWography  published  in  iSoJi  a  HiJlwyo/rieSU/e  (179s), and 
leveral  smaller  works,  he  wrote  upwards  of  1400  songs  and  about 
thirty  dramatic  pieces.  He  also  wrote  the  following  noveb: — 
Tki  DnS  (i;S;);  Hmtali  Bemlt  (1791);  The  YmMftr  Breliir 
Ct793),  An  edition  of  hb  songs  by  G.  Hogarth  (184^)  contains 
■  memoir  of  his  life.  Hb  two  sons,  Charles  and  Thomas  John 
Dibdin(f.i.),whose  works  areollen  confused  with  those  of  thdr 
bther,  were  alio  popular  diamatbts  in  their  day. 

DIBDDI.  THOMAS  FROOHALL  (1776-184)},  English  biblio- 
grapher, bom  at  Calcutta  In  17  76,  was  the  son  of  Tlomis  Dibdin. 
thesailorbiDIbetol  Charles  Dibdin.  Hb  father  and  mother  both 
died  on  the  way  home  to  England  in  1780,  and  Thomas  was 
brou^t  up  by  a  maternal  uncle.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's 
College,  Oilord,  and  studied  for  a  time  at  Lincobi's  Inn.     After 

a  clergyman  at  the  close  of  t8o4. 


being  appointed  to  a  curacy  ai 

1822  that  he  received  the  living  01  tining  in  Sussex,  aoonaiicr- 
wards  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  rectory  of  Eit 
Mary's,  Bryanston  Square,  which  he  held  until  his  death  on  the 
i8Ih  of  November  r  34 7.  The  first  of  his  numerous  bibliogispbicil 
works  was  hb  InttBducliim  Is  Ihc  Krunnlotse  o/  Ediliani  ol  Ilit 
Clank)  (i8o>),  which  brougbt  him  under  tbe  notice  ot  the 
third  Earl  Spencer,  to  whom  he  owed  mucb  important  aid  in 
bis  bibliographical  pursiuts.  The  rich  libnry  at  Ahhorp  wai 
tbrown  open  to  him;  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  it,  and  in 
1814-igij  published  hb  BibiicUaca  Sfencniana,  Al  the  library 
■      iblic,  thein 


iselul. 


he  chancten  in  which  the  booki  be  described  were 
1.  the  work  was  morted  by  the  enoit  which  more  or  lest 
teriu  at!  hit  productions.  This  fault  of  inaccuracy  how- 
aslessobttusiveinhisseriesof  playful,  discursive  works  in 
m  of  dialogues  on  hb  favourite  subject,  the  first  of  wliicb. 
uiiia  (1B04).  was  repuhlbhed  with  large  a'"  ' 


ry  populj 


US  editi< 


_  ifiliiBlfl«aiiiw«i,alargu 
lich  appeared  in  1817.  In  iSiohe  began  the  publication 
I  and  mucb  crtended  edition  ot  Ames's  Tytepafkictt 
ia.  TheSrst  volume  was  a  great  succcss.but  the  publics- 
I  checked  by  the  failure  of  IheioiutbTolumf.tudwu 
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sever  compleUiL  In  1818  Dibdin  ns  canumBioncd  by  Eul 
SpcDccr  la  piucbuc  boolu  tai  him  on  the  contiiml,  u  ocpoli- 

Pktumfut  Tear  in  Fthkc  dikI  drmany  (iSii).    In  1814  he 

Yimt  Man's  Guide  and  Old  Hani  Comjerl  n  llu  Clurke  ij  a 
Library,  tDtczidcd  to  point  out  Uic  bcttvorks  in  tU  dcparlmoiU 
<ti  Literiturt  His  culrurc  vu  not  broad  enough,  however,  to 
tender  him  competent  for  the  tuk,  and  Ihe  HOik  nu  severely 
criticized.  For  ume  yenn  Dibdin  give  himscU  up  chiefly  to 
leligiouj  lilcnturc.  He  retunied  to  bibliography  in  hii 
BMinflalna.  vRnuoki  en  tki  Praal  Dtpraiin  in  llu  Sbdi  0} 
tiUraiuri  aid  Iht  Bed  Trade  (iGji],  ind  the  ume  lubjecl 
lumiiha  ihe  main  inteieil  of  hisAfniHUfr«cjg/aIifcniryl,t/( 
(iSj6),  and  hit  BOJiepapiitti,  Anli^narian  end  FklMH^qia 
r«r  a  llu  Nerlktm  C«inlus  e[  Bniland  and  Scclland  (iSjS). 
Dihdin  vfts  the  originatof  and  vice-proidtnt.  Lord  Spencer 


—Ihe  (ml  of  t) 


burghe  I 
ikdubsw 


h  have  done  lucfa 


DUDm.  THOMAS  JOmi  (i;7t-iS4i),  Engltih  danaiitt  uk 
ung-oriler,  ion  of  Chails  Dibdin,  the  ung-writer,  and  ol  Mr 
"  ■  ■  "  u  Harrifl  Pitt, 


)nthe>i 


.    Hen 


o  William  Ravlini 


iiade,  I  London  uphoklei    , 

aflerwanls  ihtrilF  of  London.  He  tummoned  hii  second  misler 
uniuecesifully  for  rough  ireafmeni;  and  alier  a  [eir  yejn  of 
servieeheronawayloioui  acompanyofcountiyplayer*.  From 
i}ftg  lo  1795  be  played  in  all  Bits  of  parts;  he  acted  as  scene 
painter  at  Liverpool  in  i;9i;  and  during  this  period  he  com. 
posed  more  than  looo  songs.  He  tnade  hit  first  attempt  as  a 
dramatic  writer  in  SeaaJUnt  Keu,  followed  by  TtiUad  Cvatian 
in  1795-  He  returned  to  London  in  1705,  having  married  two 
yean  before^  and  in  the  winter  of  1793-179^  h^  Jrm  and  Ai 
DoOer  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden.  From  this  time  he 
contribuled  a  vezy  large  number  oT  comedies,  opera),  lirces,  (cc., 
10  the  public  entcrlammcni.  Some  of  Iheae  brought  immense 
popularity  lo  the  writer  and  inuneDseproglslo  thelhEiIro.  Ilii 
Slated  that  the  pantomime  of  UDlA£rCAiic(iSo7)pn)duced  mare 
than  ^10,000  For  themanlgeinent  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and 
tbe  Hith-mtllied  Koto,  adapted  as  a  jHnlomime  Irom  his  father'a 
play,  frS.oooat  Astlejf'a.  Dibdin  was  piompiet  and  pantomime 
writer  al  Drury  Lane  until  1816,  when  he  Wok  the  Surrey  theatre. 

this  be  was  manager  of  the  Haymarket,  but  wilhout  his  old 
success,  and  his  last  years  were  paiud  In  comparative  poverty. 
In  1817  he  published  two  volumes  of  Rtminiicaua;  snd  at  the 
lime  oT  his  death  he  was  preparing  an  edition  r>f  his  father's  sea 
tongs,  tor  *hicb  a  small  sum  was  allowed  him  weekly  by  the  lords 
of  the  admiialty.  Of  his  own  Mugs  "  The  Oak  Table  "  and 
-TbeSnugLittleIslBnd"srewelI'ktiowaeiamples.  Hedialin 
London  on  the  i6tb  of  September  184 1. 

DIBHA  (Slav.  Deira),  the  capital  ol  a  sanjak  bearing  tbe  same 
name,  in  Ihe  vilayet  of  Monaslii,  eastern  Albania,  Turkey.  Pop. 
(iQoo)  about  15,000.  Dibta  occupies  a  valley  enckised  by 
mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Tani  Drin  and  Radika  rivers. 
f^ich  meet  .1  m.  S-  Jt  ts  a  fortified  city,  and  the  only  episcopal 
tee  ol  Ihe  Bulgarian  eiarcbale  in  AUiania;  most  oil  the  inhabii- 
anu  are  Alhsniam,  but  there  is  a  strong  Bulguiao  colony.  The 
local  trade  is  abnost  entirely  agricultural 

BIBRnOABH.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Lakhimpur 
district  of  eastern  Bengsl  and  Assam,  ol  which  '    '     '     ■ 


uaied  a 


the  Dibi 


e Bnhinaputra.  Fop.  (igoi)  11,117.  Itislbe 
ernavigationon  the  Brabmaputia.  and  also  ' 
:  to  importani  coal-mines  and  petroleum  well 
th  the  Asjam-Bengalsyatem.  Latgequanliii 
e  exported.  There  are  a  military  caslonmer 
of  the  volunteer  corps  known  as  lh(    ' 
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t  Bri^de-Suigeoii  J,  Srrty-WKtt,  whkb  k  mabldied  fay 
ui  ho^tal  aitlstanls  lor  Ihe  tea  gardoa. 
entirety  supported  by  in 

DIGAEARCHni,  of  Meiscne  b  SicHy,  Per^tetie  pblloMpher 
and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  bisloritn,  and  geographer,  flourisbal  about 
JIOB.C  He  was  a  friend  of  Tfaeophnstus,  to  whom  be  dedicaled 
the  majority  of  his  works.  Of  his  writings,  which  comprised 
treatises  on  a  great  variety  ol  subjects,  only  Che  titles  and  a  few 
fragments  survive.  The  most  important  of  Ihem  was  hit 
Blot  rql  'EXXUot  {Lift  in  G'lae),  in  which  the  moral,  pohlkal 
and  social  condition  of  the  pec^e  was  very  fully  '^■*"■— **^  la 
bis  Tnfaliiitai  he  described  the  best  form  ol  gnvemment  aa  k 
miiUie  of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy,  and  illusttaled 
It  by  the  example  of  Sparta.  Among  the  philosophical  wotks  at 
Dicacarchus  may  be  mentioned  the  Leibioii,  a  dialogue  in  Ihrne 
books,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  pmve  that  the  iodI  is 
mortal,  to  which  be  added  a  supplement  called  CtrinAuH.  He 
also  wnie  a  Dtscrlplien  of  llu  World  illuslrated  by  maps,  In 
which  was  probably  included  hti  Ucenatmtnli  e[  VkhMiiu. 
A  description  of  Greece  (I'jo  iambics,  in  C.  MUller,  Ftat-  iitU 
Craa.  I.  ijS-jjj)  was  formerly  aitribuled  to  him,  hut,  as  th« 
initial  letters  ol  the  fitit  twenty-Ihiee  lines  show,  was  really 
the  work  of  Dbnyiius,  son  of  Callipboo.  Three  considerabla 
fragments  of  a  prose  description  of  Greece  (MuUer,  L  $7-110) 
are  now  assigned  to  an  unknown  author  named  Hetadodc*.  ThA 
Di  re  puUict  of  Cicero  is  supposed  10  be  founded  on  OM  of 
Dicaesrchus's  works. 

Tlie  be«  odillan  of  Ihe  fragnems  Is  by  M.  Fuhr  (1841),  a  work  ol 
great  leainina;  see  alio  a  diDcrtallon  by  F.  C,  Oiaim,  B«M(i  nir 
rim.  nmd  ff>^  Liammr.  u.  pp.  i-ti7  (|8J9):  Pauly-Wiasowa. 
KiaUnifdetUii  da  Utti,  AlUrlumiiiia.  r.  pt.  I  (1903). 

DtCB  (plural  of  die,  O.  Fr.  ie,  derived  from  Lat.  dan,  lo  give). 
small  a£a  of  ivoiy.  bone,  wood  or  melil,  used  in  gaming.  Tha 
six  sides  ol  a  die  are  each  marked  with  a  diSetent  number  s( 
bicised  dots  iweucb  a  manner  Ihit  the  sum  of  the  dots  on  any  two 
opposite  tidei  shall  be  7.  Dice  seem  always  to  have  been 
employed,  as  Is  the  case  to-day,  for  gambling  purposes,  and  ihey 
are  also  used  in  such  games  aa  backgammon.  There  are  many 
methods  of  playing,  from  one  lo  five  dice  being  used,  although 
twoDc  three  are  the  ordbiary  numbers  employed  in  Great  Britain 
andAmerica.  Thedioeare  thrown  upona  lableoroiherKaoolli 
aurface  dUter  from  Ihe  hand  orfiom  a  receptacle  called  a dice-bm, 
the  latter  method  having  been  in  common  use  in  Greece,  Rome 
and  the  Orient  in  ancient  times.  Dice-boiee  have  been  made  ia 
many  sh^Ks  lad  of  various  materials,  sucb  as  wood,  leather, 
agate,  crystal,  metal  or  paper.  Many  contain  bats  trithin  to  enmire 
a  proper  agitation  of  the  dice,  and  thus  defeat  trickery-  Somi^ 
formerly  used  in  England,  were  employed  with  unmarked  dice, 
and  allowed  the  cubes  to  fall  througb  a  kind  of  luonel  apeci  ■ 
board  marked  oQ  into  six  equal  parts  numbered  from  1  to  & 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  wherever  dice  have  been  found, 
whether  b  Ihe  Lomhs  of  ancient  Egypt,  of  daasic  Greece,  or  ef 
Ihe  lar  East,  Ihey  differ  In  no  material  respect  from  those  in  use 
to-day,  Ihe  elongated  ones  with  rounded  ends  found  in  BouaA 
graves  having  been,  rujt  dice  but  laii,  or  knucklebone*.  Eight- 
sided  dice  have  comparatively  lately  been  Iniroduced  la  Fiance 
ai  aids  U>  children  iB  learning  Ihe  muliiplicatioa  table.  _  The 
teetotum,  or  spinning  die,  used  In  many  modem  game^  aa* 
known  m  ancient  times  in>China  and  Japan,  The  Increased 
popularity  of  Ihe  more  elaborate  forms  of  gaming  baa  resulted  la 
the  decline  of  dicing.  Hie  usual  method  is  to  Ihtow  Ifaiee  Uno 
with  three  dice,  lloneor  moresiiesorfivet  are  tbrawo  ibeint 
tbe  other  throws  being  made  with  ibe 
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possible.  Ihe  highest  tbrow  wi  __ 
drinks  are  to  be  paid  tor,  the  lowest  throw  losing.  (For  other 
methods  of  throwing  consult  Ihe  £iKy(/f;Wi'ii  «/ /ibiMr  (Possa^ 
byR.  F.  Fosler,  i«oj.)  Tbe  most  piyuUr  form  of  puie  gambling 
wiLhdiceat  Ibe  present  day.  pa iticulariy  with  the  lower  dasBcsiB 
Ameriu.  is  Crd^i,  or  Ctap^SkooHnt.  a  simple  form  of  Hanri,  fl( 
French  origin.   Two  dice  are  used.   Each  player  puts  vf  ■  *Uk* 
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■dABfiMcttttimvBowuiyMillgfaebcta.  He  I 
4mi>,  i^^thnwtlhcdkafioBhB  opts  hud  upon  the  ti 
I  tkc  an  ol  thtdiw  k  7  or  1 1  tba  [hraw  ii  1  Kink,  ai  KMiinrf, 
Ihe  cattar  wiqt  afl  lUka.  H  tbe  thiow  ii  dthcr  1,3  oi  ti 
(O^,  aDdtb«ciK«l(Madl.  It  any  otber  nnmbtr  b  thr 
it  ii  a  fiM,  aad  tbe  cuMr  cmCliMc*  UBtil  be  tkrom  Ibe  i 
~  ~  '      in  wUch  CMt  be  •rins.  nr  ■ 


riaetflfBM,b]>C«o(tcLowbuL)  /'itoiiMutmirtLMlaitbi 
Itas,  qim.  jick  ud  MMpot.  Pin  are  uMd  and  the  ob}Kl  ii, 
ta  thne  tbmin,  to  mAa  patn,  tiipleu,  (all  budi  «  loan  and 
im%  of  ■  kind,  Bre  aca  bdng  tbe  U|httt  hand.  Smigbli  do 
aM  coont.  In  UuDwlng  ta  dedde  the  FBynent  of  di£k«,th« 
HBl  Betlmd  ii  oded  fan*  ani  lunt.  la  wbicb  tbe  htfbeU 
itaBm  retire,  leavlag  the  Im  lowat  to  decide  tbe  loatr  by  ike 
ktn  two  is  lint  tbren.  Sbould  each  pbyn  win  oh  tbm 
leib  an  Mid  to  be  it«rK  oWtgrn,  utd  the  nut  throw  dMamUne 
■brkner.  TbeIwoUMcauenDiayib«acro«laniddn4(Ml,u 
iHBcle  thm.  iMMdic(,<j.di«ewei(lit<dilicbtlyonlbeaide 
•f  the  kweal  aunber,  have  ban  iKd  by  (wladkii  (torn  the  wry 
KUm  tima  to  iha  prcant  day,  a  fact  proved  by  cnaidaB 
baaiyalhiilaa.   UodcmdkaaieafteDrauDdedal  [beconun, 

_!-.» .. — llow«aro<Iln»fnlarty. 

■  probaUy  evelvwl  from  knucUcbonca. 
._    .       ..    ..ji  Hyde,  In  hit  Syiiletyma,  ncordi  I 
tb»t  the  game  of "  odd  or»*en."  playtd  with  pebbln, 
Bcaily  oneval  with  the  crtation  of  nun.    It  ii  almon  impowible 
t  iJeaily  the  devTkqxnent  of  dice  ai  dluinfuithed  from 
»  __  jni  of  tbe  rontuslpg  o(  the  Iwo  p 

It  it  certain,  however,  that  both  1 
dent  to  thaw  of  wUch  we  poaH* 
Sophoclta,  in  1  fiaimait,  aKflbed  theii 
t  Pitamadf*.  ■  Grtck.  who  tadghl  Ibem  to  hii  coun 
■a  dniinc  the  ilttp!  of  Troy,  and  irin,  acc< 
(■a  Corinth,  xi.],  nude  an  offering  of  them  on  ibe  attar  of  the 
(ewflc  at  Fotlone.    Kerodotn  (CJw)  rriatea  thu  the  LydUni, 
Mif  a  poiod  of  famine  b  the  dayi  of  King  Atyi,  invmied  dice, 
kmcLlebanc*  and  indeed  lU  other  gimei  eicept  chts.    The  firt 
that  dice  ham  been  uied  Ihnnigboul  the  Orient  ham  time 

(■H  haucklebonci  wu  esseniiallr  a  game  of  ikill,  [^yed  by 
^B(a  and  children,  while  dice  were  lued  for  Eanbllns,  and 
k  na  doBbtlea  the  fanbllnR  spirit  of  tbe  age  wtilch  wu 
KqiOBBblc  for  tbe  derivaltte  form  of  knucUebona.  [n  which 
turn  aUea  of  the  bona  leceived  different  vahies.  vfatdi  were  tben 
(■■Bled,  tike  dio.  Cambling  wiih  three,  aometimes  Iwq,  dice 
WAm)  wm  a  Ytry  popular fom of  amiaemeai  in  Greece,  npectally 
vlth  the  upper  duel,  and  wai  an  atraost  invariaUe  accompani' 
■actotbe^riiqioaiain,BrdriDktiigl>asquet.  The  dice  were  cut 
itam  cDDical  beaken,  and  the  Utheit  throw  wu  three  uin, 
oled  AfliMU,  while  the  lowest,  three  aco.  was  called  Ibe  dot. 
Both  m  Grecca  and  Rome  dUTerent  nodes  of  couniing  were  in 
•ofoeL  RomandictinrecallHllmirufcQnlheGieek  werdfor 
lew.  indicative  of  tbe  four  lidei.  The  Roaians  were  pauionile 
pHUen.  eapedally  b  the  luiurioui  diyi  ol  the  Empire,  and 

dnfac  tbe  Salnmalia.  The  emperor  Augmtui  wrote  in  1  leiier 
to  Snetonia*  eoBCtming  a  game  that  he  bad  played  with  ha 
Uodi;  "  Whoever  threw  a  dsf  or  a  lii  paid  a  ienatixs  (0  the 
haak  for  every  dia,  and  whoever  threw  a  Kniu  (the  highsi)  won 
enrytfaing."  In  the  bouta  ol  the  rich  the  dice-beaken  were 
et  carvad  Ivoiy  and  the  din  of  crystal  inlaid  with  gold.  Mark 
Antony  waited  hli  time  at  Alexandria  whh  dicing,  white,  accoid- 
■f  to  Soetooiio.  the  emperors  Augoil  us,  Nero  and  Cliudiuj  were 
piarinnatfly  food  of  it,  the  laat  named  having  wrlrten  a  book  on 
tbe  game.  Catlgola  nolorloiisly  cheated  at  the  game;  Domiiian 
phyed  k.  aad  CoBuwdui  let  apart  ipecial  rocmu  b  his  palace 
far  it.  The  eaperor  Vtm,  idoplcd  son  of  Antonine,  ti  known 
hitBvethiowB  dice  rtaknlgbu  together.   FaiUonable  nciety 
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toBoiRd  tbi  ku]  of  111  opnott,  and,  fn  ^Aa  of  tbe  Nveriv  ot 
tbe  bai,  loitunc*  were  aquandend  at  the  dfcing-tabla.  Botac* 
derided  tbe  youth  of  the  period,  who  waned  bn  time  anid  tha 
dangen  of  didng  iulead  ol  lami^  hb  chugci  and  giving  Uni- 
•dlap  totbahiidthlpiolthedaie.  Huowing  dica  for  oiM^ 
wu  Ibe  eaUH  of  many  qiedal  kwa  in  Rome,  according  to  one  ol 
which  aoiuit  could  be  brought  by  a  peraoB  1A0  allowed  gambHog 
hi  bla  bonaa,  even  U  be  had  bean  cheated  or  »rwiltiMl  Pto- 
fcMioBal  gimbkn  were  cooumb,  nnd  nme  iA  their  katded  dko 
are  pf«erved  in  noHUBs.  Ihe  conuDos  pnhlio^ainti  were  the 
tcsottiof  gambleti,  and  a  heico  iaeitaot  ibowlng  two  quarrdlbg 
dicera  being  ejected  by  tbe  bdignani  host.  Vlisil,  bi  lbs  Capa 
ganetally  aacilbed  to  him,  chanicterlicl  tbe  apirit  of  that  aga  in 
voaa,  which  hai  been  Engiiihed  ai  foUomt— 

"Whatbol    Bihigdice  and  good  wiaeT 
Live    io  calla  grianJag  Deaths 

Tlul  tbe  barbariani  wen  also  ^ven  to  gaoing.  whether  or 
not  they  learned  it  from  their  Soman  cooquenua,  ii  proved  by 
Taciluj,  who  itatei  that  Ihc  Getmtns  were  paationately  (ond 
of  diclnc,  90  much  10,  bdeed,  thai,  having  lost  everything,  they 
would  even  stake  their  personal  liberty.  Centuries  bter,  during 
the  middle  ago,  dicing  became  the  favourite  pulime  of  the 
knighti.  and  both  dicing  ichaali  (tthrilat  itcumm)  and  gildi 
'ited.  After  the  downfall  ol  feudaliim  the  famous 
[cnaries  called  landsinaU,  established  a  repulition 
otoriousdicinggamblcnof theiriinie.  Manyofthe 
.  riod  were  curioiily  carved  in  the  imtgei  oi  men  and 
heutl.  In  France  both  knights  and  bdlei  itere  given  to  dicmg, 
which  repeated  legisblion,  Including  interdictions  on  the  part  of 
St  Louis  b  iin  aad  iijCi,  did  not  abolish.  la  Japan,  Giina, 
Korea.  India  and  other  Aiialic  countiici  dice  have  always  been 
popular  and  are  10  ititl. 
See  Footer's  Emydepatiia  of  Inioar  Camu  float}:  pavmMvt*. 


DcciideFouquiir 
by  Bolle  ^inur,  liiaii  u^  jf 
W.  Richter  [Leipaii,  1U7):  Rayic 
— ■  Cama  wilT  Diet,  by  Sr- 
'  «j,  by  SieWKt  Culir 


Dit  SpirU  iit  CiUditm  w- ,  _, 

" "*         ■  WirfiUBi^. 

...  _..     ,  _,  _..._..  __,,..  ^, jlnhia,  i»o}; 

Konan  Ctmts.  by  Siewirt  Culin  (Philaddpbia,  ISjs)- 

DICETO,  RALPH  DB  (d.  t.  110:),  dean  of  St  Paul'i,  Ltmdon, 
ind  chronicler,  it  Gnt  moiilDDed  b  iiji,  when  he  rcEdved  tlia 
archdeaconry  of  Middlesex.  He  was  probably  bom  helwecn 
and  iijo;  ol  his  parentage  and  nationalily  ■«  know 
ig.  He  common  sutement  that  be  derived  hii  luraama 
Din  in  NorfoUi  ia  1  mere  coDJeciurt;  Dicelum  nay  equally 
B  a  Latinucd  form  of  Dissai,  or  Dicy,  or  Dity,  pUce-names 
are  found  b  Mabe,  FIcardy,  Burgundy  and  CkaupagDe. 
:i  Diceto  was  already  a  master  of  arts;  presumably  be  bad 
d  at  Paris.  His  repulmlion  lor  teaining  and  Integrity  stood 
he  was  regarded  with  respect  and  ^vour  by  Annjlf  of 
X  and  Gilbert  Foliol  of  Hereford  (afterwards  of  Loiidoa)^ 
the  most  eminent  bishops  of  their  time.  Quite  naturally, 
chdeacon  took  in  Ibe  Becket  question  (he  same  side  as  his 
I.  Although  ha  narrative  is  colouricsa,  and  although  be 
ic  ol  those  who  showed  wme  sympathy  for  Becket  at  the 
1  of  Northampton  (11G4).  the  correspondence  of  Diceto 
that  he  regarded  the  archbishop's  conduct  as  IU.conaidcred, 
and  that  he  gave  advice  to  those  whom  Becket  regarded  as  bll 
Diceto  wu  selected,  b  iiM.  u  thecavoy  ol  (be 
English  bishops  when  they  protested  against  the  ^^OBUDUnlca- 
:htd  by  Becket.  But, apart  fnimlhisetriBode,*dlichho 
itically  omits  to  record,  he  remabed  b  the  background. 
Tbe  luturil  impartiality  of  his  intellect  was  accentiialed  by  a 
'  timidity,  which  Is  apparent  in  his  writings  no  kn  than 
ite.  About  iiBo  he  became  dean  of  St  Paul's.  In  this 
le  distinguished  himself  by  careful  management  of  tbe 
,  by  restoring  the  dlsclplme  of  the  chapter,  and  by  buildlog 
iwn  eipense  a  deantry-house.  A  scholar  and  1  mail  of 
considerable  erudition,  he  showed  a  slnmg  preference  for  hb- 
Ical  slodies;  and  about  the  time  when  he  ns  preferred  to 
deanery  be  began  to  collect  nateiiali  for  tbe  hiatory  of  hk 
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own  tiiMi.  Bh  ModiUpi  iritb  Richwd  PIU  V^,  who  hk- 
cccdid  Foliot  in  the  Kcof  L«iidoD,  *ltb  Willitm  LoBtcliunp,  the 
dunetUot  ol  Rkbud  L,  uid  with  Wdltt  of  Conuncc*,  the  uch- 
triihop  ol  Rouen,  gave  him  auUenl  opiKwtuiiitJei  of  adlectini 
iDlannatkuL  Hi>  two  chleC  wortj,  the  Aitrttialian4i  Cknnlu- 
MM  md  Che  Ymtptua  Hiitmanm,  cover  Lhe  hutcsy  al  the 
irorld  (rom  the  binh  o\  Chriit  to  the  year  I9S>.  The  fonuei, 
which  eodi  in  1147.  ii  >  vo'k  of  learning  ud  indutuy,  but 
■InwW  CDlirdy  bajKd  upon  atant  nuros.  The  latter,  begin- 
Bing  ai  ■  CMBpilAtiim  From  Robert  de  MoDte  ud  the  letten  oC 
FoUot,  bccnne*  an  original  luthDiity  about  ti;],  and  a  conteoi- 
ponry  i(C«dibont  iiSi.  In prediion  and  fuloewBt  detail  tbe 
Fdupiw  are  ioTeiiar  to  the  chromdes  of  the  w-calicd  Benedict 
and  ol  Hoveden.  Thou^  an  annalitt,  Diceio  ii  carelsa  in  hit 
ehroDology:  and  the  documenta  which  he  inootpome^,  whiJc 
often  important,  are  selected  on  no  principle.  He  has  little  sense 
of  style;  but  displays  considerable  insight  when  he  ventures  to 
ditcuts  a  poUtlciI  situation.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  ol 
the  detalli  with  which  they  supplement  the  more  important 
diTOfddeft  of  the  period,  the  Ymagina  are  a  valuable  though  a 
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See  W.  Stubbs'  edition  of  the  BUlfHai  Winia  ol  I^keu  (Rolla  «l. 
Ifl7frp  a  vuli.),  and  especially  the  introduction.  The  teoind  volume 
contahu  minor  works  which  are  the  barest  compendia  of  facts  taken 
tittq  waD-known  aourcc*.  Diceto's  fratmeatanr  Domvdsy  of  thfl 
capilularcatatet  has  beencdited  by  Archdeacon  Kilel~  '^'"  "" 
^  .Si  i'anTi,  pp.  109  S.  (Camden  Sociel      

DICBT,  BDWAKD  (1E3T-  ),  English  trriler,  ion  a{  T.  E. 
Dicey  ot  Clayhrook  Mall,  Leiccalenhlrc,  was  bom  In  1331.  Edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  look  mathemilica) 
and  claislcal  bonoun,  he  became  an  active  jounulist.  contribut- 
ing largdy  to  the  principal  reviews.  He  was  called  to  tbe  bar 
In  iB;;.  became  a  bencher  of  Cray's  Inn  In  1S96,  and  wu 
treasurer  In  1905-1904.  He  was  connected  inth  the  Deity 
Tdtpapli  as  leader  writer  and  tbcn  as  special  comspondent,  and 
after  a  ibait  spell  In  1870  as  editor  ol  the  DaOy  Nrwi  he  became 
editor  ol  tbe  Oiiervtr,  a  position  which  he  held  until  iSa«.  Of 
his  many  books  on  loieigo  aflairs  perhaps  the  most  Important  are 
Us  EK^and  IKd  Etyp  (1S84],  Btdivin.lMe  Pasata  Slalt  (iSgs), 
Tki  SUry  ./  Uu  KkidiKlt  (1901),  and  Tkc  Eiyfl  <-/  Ou  FUyrt 
(1907).    Ho  wu  created  C.B.  in  igS6. 

H^  bnther  Aunr  Vehh  Diciv  (b.  183;),  Englisfa  jurist, 
«>■  educated  U  Balllol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first 
dan  In  tbe  das^cal  scbcxili  in  iSsS.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Inner  Tcsnple  In  i86j.  He  held  fellowships  lucceaslvely 
at  Balllol,  Trinity  and  All  Sauls',  and  from  igSi  to  1909  was 
Viaetian  prolasor  of  law.  He  became  Q.C.  in  iBqo.  Hit  ctuef 
<m>tkt  are  tbe  IMiiiMliim  lelkiSliidy  tj  Iki  LaK  of  ikt  Cmoil*- 
Utn  (lilS,  6th  ed.  1901),  which  ranl»  as  a  standard  work  on 
tbeiabjacti£aifad'iCsuaf<iiiulHrBMJii>It[iBS6)i,1  Dita' 
rfllaLamtfEa^iiidviikRi}tmuU,auCimfiuti>jLav!i{iit)b), 
and  fjctum  m  Oh  Bitalum  bOwan  Lav  and  Public  O^'mw  in 
SuflinHf  ivHiit  Uu  iglli  tntury  (190;). 

SICBOIOHT  {Gr.  tlxa,  apart,  rtjirtir,  to  cut),  literally  a 
cultlns  asunder,  tbe  technical  term  lor  ■  loitn  of  logical  division, 
consisting  in  the  Kpanlion  ol  a  genus  into  two  spedes,  one  of 
which  hu  and  the  other  has  not,  a  certain  quality  or  attribute. 
Thus  men  may  be  thus  divided  into  white  men,  and  mtsi  who  are 
not  white;  och  of  these  may  be  subdivided  aimilacly.  On  the 
principle  tt  conlndictkm  tha  division  is  both  exhaustive  and 
eitjuslre;  there  can  be  no  ovcilapping,  and  no  memben  of  the 
original  genus  or  the  lower  groups  are  omitted.  This  method  of 
dasBiBcatiaa,  though  formally  accurate,  has  alight  value  in  tbe 
exact  sdencea.  partly  becauM  at  every  slq>  one  erf  the  two  groups 
Is  meidy  negatively  cbatacteiiied  and  thelef  ore  incapable  ol  CBal 
subdivision;  It  is  useful,  bawerer,  in  setting  forth  dearly  the 
gradual  descent  llom  the  most  Indusive  genus  (nniKKM  fnu} 
through  specie*  to  the  lowest  class  (infma  ]^«hi).  which  is 
divisible  only  Into  individual  persons  or  things.  <See  further 
DIVISIDN.]  In  astronomy  the  term  is  used  for  the  aspect  of  the 
moon  or  of  a  planet  when  apparently  hall  Illuminated,  so  that  it! 
disk  has  the  form  of  a  Mnidrde. 


DICK,  ROBIRf  (tait-ltfl6),  Scoltitb  (eoletbt  and  boUidKs 
wai  hotn  at  TulUbody,  In  ClackBanoantluic,  in  January  igii. 
His  latbet  was  an  officer  o(  odib  At  the  age  ol  thirteen,  alter 
receiving  a  good  dementary  education  at  the  paiiifa  adioi^ 
Robot  Dick  was  appreaticad  lo  a  baker,  and  saved  for  threw 
years.  In  these  eariy  days  be  became  lotereMed  in  wild  flower* 
— he  made  a  coUeclion  of  plants  and  gradually  acquired  some 
kna«led(e  ol  their  aamts  from  as  old  encyclopaedia.  Whea 
bis  time  wai  out  he  left  Tullibody  and  gained  employment  as  a 
joumcymao  baker  at  Leitb,  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  Meanwhila 
bis  faliier,  who  In  1816  bad  been  removed  to  Thurso,  as  iuper> 
visor  of  eidse,  advised  bis  son  to  set  upa  baker's  shop  in  thM 
town.  Thither  Robert  Dick  went  in  i830,bestattcd  InbutincM 
»  a  baker  aod  worked  laboriously  until  he  died  on  the  t4tit  of 
December  iSM.  Throughout  Ihii  period  he  lealously  devoted 
bimself  to  studying  and  cdlecting  the  plants,  mollusca  and  insects 
ol  a  wide  area  ot  Calthnen,  and  his  attention  was  directed  soon 
alterhcietlledinTbursotoIbetocksandfossils.  Inigjs^efirat 
fauDdremaimof  fossil  Esfces;  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  lata 
thalUiluterestbecamegreatlystirred.  Thenfaeobtainedacopy 
irf  Ku^  Miller's  OU  BU  SandiUme  (published  in  1S41),  and 
he  be^n  systematically  to  collect  with  hammer  and  chisel  tlie 
fossil*  from  the  Caithness  flags.  In  1845  he  found  remains  ol 
Holeplyililiii  and  forwarded  specimens  to  Hugh  Miller,  and  ha 
cnntinued  to  send  the  best  of  h!s  fossil  £shes  to  that  gtolo^t,  and 
to  others  alter  the  death  of  Klillcr.  In  this  way  he  largely  cootii- 
huted  to  the  progress  ol  geological  knowledge,  although  he  him- 
self published  nothing  and  was  ever  averse  from  publicity.    Hit 

and  flowering  plants  "  almost  unique  in  its  completeness,"  is  now 
stored,  with  many  of  his  fossils,  in  the  museum  at  Thurso,  Dick 
had  a  hard  struggle  for  niitence,  especially  through  compctitioii 
during  his  late  years,  when  he  was  reduced  aloott  to  bc(gaiyt 
but  of  this  few,  if  any,  of  hi*  friend*  were  aware  until  it  wat 
too  late.  A  monument  erected  in  tbe  new  cemetery  at  Thuiao 
lestilles  to  the  respect  which  his  life-work  created,  when  Iht 
merits  ol  Ihb  enthusiastic  naturalistcame  to  be  appreciated. 

Eee  Ssttrl  Diet,  Botcr  ^  TImra.  Caletid  ami  Btlaiil.  by 
Samuel  Soiiles  (i979). 

DICIC.  THOHAl  (1774-1857),  Scottish  writer  on  astronomy, 
was  born  at  Dundee  on  the  14th  of  November  IJ74.  Tba 
appearance  of  a  brilliant  meteor  inspired  him.  when  in  his  ninth 
year,  with  a  passion  lor  aslcoaoniy;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
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pteadi,  and  oSdated  for  some  yean  ai  probationer  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  church.  From  about  1807  to  1817  he  taught 
ia  the  secession  school  al  Uethvcn  in  Perthshire,  and  during  tha 
ensuing  decade  in  that  oi  Perth,  whcrefae  composed  his  Gnt 
(ubstulivebook,  Tk4  CMriilien  PhUeiofktr  (1813,  Sthed.  i84>>. 
Its  success  determined  his  vocation  as  an  author;  he  built 
himscll,  in  1817,  a  coUage  at  Broughty  Feny,  near  Dundee,  and 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  literary  and  tdenli£c  pursuits.  They 
proved,  however,  owing  to  his  unpractical  turn  oi  mind,  but 
sUghlly  remunerative,  and  he  was  in  1847  relieved  from  actual 
poverty  by  a  crown  pension  of  £50  a  year,  eked  out  by  a  local 
subscription,  Hediedonthe  igthof  July  1857,  His  beat-known 
works  are:  Ciitilial  Scaury  (1837),  Tlu  Sidtrtal  HMensi 
(1840),  and  Tk4  Praitkal  AUrtiuma  (1841),  in  which  is  con- 
tained (p,  104)  a  remarkable  lorecast  of  the  powers  and  uu>  ol 
cdesiial  photography.  Written  with  competent  knowledge,  and 
in  an  agreeable  style,  Ibey  obtained  deserved  and  wld^reftd 
popularity. 

See  R.  Chamben'i  Bawal  Satum  [ed.  iSU) ;  VmUt  Kliai 
Roy.  Au.  &Kw(/,  xviiL  pB;  ^Ikauu.  (1837].  1^  '«*,,„_  , 

BICREin.  CBABLKS  JOHI  RDPPAK  (i8ii-it7o},  EngUsk 
novelist,  wai  bom  on  the  7tb  of  February  igii  al  a  bouse  la 
the  Mile  End  Terrace,  Gommerdal  Road,  t^odport  CPottata)— • 
bouse  which  was  opened  ssa  Dickens  Museum  on  sand  July  ipa*. 
His  father  John  Dickens  (d.  iSfi},  acltrk  in  tha  navy-pay  oSoa 


IS  •  nluy  et  00  k  ytu,  and  tMimei  for  the  Umc  bting  >t 

Porumouth,  had  inuriHl  b  iScg  Eliubetli,  diuglitu  of  Thomu 
BuTow,  and  ibe  bore  him  a  family  oi  tight  chUdren,  Chailcs 
boBf  liie  Kcond.    •-'-■-        ■     - 


n  Ihau 


r,  aa  he  I 
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bdced  for  a  Umc  D«ar  Ihe  Mi 
d  Ibe  mvelitl'i  cbUdhood,  horn 
wfaeie  lEie  iunily  waj  olabliahed  in  proiimily  to  the  dockyud 
H  Clalbain  (nm  1816  to  iSii.  Hi  loolicd  upan  himKlf  in  liler 
yean  u  a  mati  of  Keot,  aod  hn  capital  abode  ai  ihit  ia  Oidtuuca 
Ttintcc,  or  iS  Si  Uaty'i  Place,  Chaihim,  amid  sunoundingi 
daaifinJ  id  Mr  PicLwick'i  notes  aa  '*  appearing  "  to  be  so1dier«» 
Milan,  Jen,  challi,  ihiimpt,  officen  and  dockyatd  men.  He  fell 
iaU  a  family  the  genera]  tendency  of  which  waa  la  gn  dowji  in 
Ike  wsridi  duiing  one  ol  lU  eailci  periods  Uoba  DIckeiu  wai 
wo"  filih  deik  OS  £950  a  year),  and  be  alirayi  regained  himself 
a>  bdonsmg  by  r^t  to  a  craiifonable,  fenleel,  lower  middle' 
dau  lualum  of  iociety.  Hh  moitaei  uught  him  to  read;  10  hit 
lailKr  he  appeared  very  early  In  the  light  of  a  young  prodigy,  and 
by  him  Charica  wai  made  to  til  on  a  tall  chair  and  warbtc  popular 
btflada,  or  even  to  tell  Moriei  and  aaecdotei  for  the  bcoefil  of 
idlov-clufc)  in  the  office.  Jahn  Dickens,  however,  had  a  imall 
cnQcclioo  ol  bocdu  which  »ere  kept  in  a  little  room  upttalti 
that  led  out  (A  Chattes's  own,  and  in  this  attic  the  boy  louod 
his  true  literary  initniclon  in  Rodaici  Riuiiam,  Pcrtpim 
fitiU,  Hmmfkry  ClaUur,  Tom  Jena,  Til  Vica  aj  Waktfdi, 
0HI  ^>xs«f ,  Gil  Blti  and  Robinim  Crww.  The  1  tory  of  how  he 
(Ityed  at  the  character!  b  these  book*  and  tuttaioed  his  idea  of 
tnjmrk  Random  for  a  month  at  a  itretch  ■■  piclutCKiutly  told 

■  OatU  Cppffdd.  Here  aa  well  as  in  his  fint  and  last  books 
aid  ID  what  aiaiiy  regard  aa  liis  best,  Crtat  Exptttoliontt  Dickens 
Moral  with  mabaled  fondncu  and  maiMry  to  the  annouad- 
lap  o(  Us  dnldboad.  Froin  seven  to  oine  yean  he  was  at  a 
•ciool  kept  in  Qovei  Lane,  Chatham,  by  a  Baptist  minister 
laaed  William  Giles,  who  gave  him  Coldsioith'a  Bet  ai  a  k«p- 
sakc  vbaa  the  call  to  SomciMt  House  Decollated  the  removal 
if  tke  [amily  Innn  Rocbetler  to  a  shabby  bouse  in  Bayham  Street, 

e^aaty  vai  begjninng  to  plump  his  youthful  anjbitrons,  the 
vhale  flattBEing  dream  vanished  and  left  not  a  rack  behind. 
1  Clvtbam  had  been  left  behind  together,  and 
bout  to  enter  a  school  far  iterner  and  also  far 
I  thai  in  Clover  Lane.  The  family  income 
kKl  been  fint  decreased  and  then  mortgaged ;  the  creditors  of 
the  "  pndlgtl  father  "  would  not  give  Um  lime;  John  Dickens 
■aa  onsicDed  to  Ibe  Manhaba;  Hn  Dickena  Marted  an 
*  EdncatiMial  EMabtUnnent "  11  ■  loiloin  bi^  In  Upper  Gown 
Suet ;  aad  Chutes,  wbo  bad  helped  hii  nkotbci  with  the  children, 
thrkril  the  booli,  cairied  tbiiigi  to  the  pawiMbop  and  done 

mm  bnnd  iniUackingwarehouae.  at  Old  Hnngerford  Staiii,  on 

■  nlery  of  six  ihilliiigs  a  mek.  He  tied,  trimmed  and  Uielled 
Uecklag  pots  for  over  a  year,  dining  oS  a  savdoy  and  a  slice  of 
podding,  conaOfting  with  two  Very  rough  boys.  Bob  Fagin  and 
M  Green,  and  sleeping  in  an  attic  in  Little  College  Slrcet, 
Cjadan  Town.in  the  bone  of  Mr  Hoyiance  (PIpcbio),  while  on 
Hiailij  be  ipent  the  day  with  hia  parinu  la  tbdr  coolonable 
prisDB,  wbcre  tlKy  bad  die  servke)  of  a."  naucUonaa  "  ImporMd 
fesB  ilw  Cbatlnm  woiklKnue. 

Already  connined  by  ambition,  prtrad.  leniltive  and  an  hit 

kit  peaittnn  keenly,  and  in  later  years  worked  hlmadf  up  into  a 
rfinn  of  KJf-pily  In  connenon  with  Ibe  "  degradainn  "  and 
~-  -■  "  of  Ihi>  episode.  Thetwoyean  ofebildiib  hard- 
:e  like  iron  \av>  hit  aotd  wot  obvioualy  of  lupteme 
9  the  growth  of  the  novelisl.  RecoUcclions  of  ihe 
Mneti  and  the  prinn  and  iu  purUeua  tuppUtd  him  with  a  store 
«l  Hterary  wialerial  apon  which  he  drew  thioui^  all  tbe  yean  of 
kit  b(M  acltrlty.    And  tbe  bltleraet*  of  mch 
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al  an  academy  known  ai  WdUnglon  Home,  at  Ibe  comei 
■nby  Street  and  the  Hampstead  Road  (the  lighter  trails  ol 
1  are  reproduced  in  Salem  House},  and  was  there  known  aa 
a  boy.    Fortunately  he  learned 


lis  father  h. 
mploymem 


setfaere 


merged  Irom  the  Matihalsea  and  was  seeking 
liamenlary  tepoilet.  A  Gray's  Inn  solidlor 
had  dealings  was  ttlracted  by  the  bright, 
clever  look  ol  Charia,  and  took  him  into  his  office  as  a  boy  at 
a  salary  of  tMiteen  and  sixpence  (rising  to  £Iieen  thiUinp)  a 
week.  He  remained  in  Mr  Blackmore's  office  from  May  181}  to 
November  1S18,  but  he  bad  lost  none  of  his  eager  thirst  for  dis- 
lioclion,  and  (pent  all  his  span  time  mastering  Gumey'i  short- 
hand and  reading  early  and  laic  at  the  Brilish  Museum.  A  more 
industrious  apprentice  in  the  lower  grades  oftheliiersry  profession 
hat  never  been  known,  and  the  consciousness  of  oppoiium'tjci 
used  to  the  most  splendid  advantage  can  hardly  have  becT>  ibscDt 
from  the  man  who  was  shortly  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  It 
as  if  to  the  manner  bom.    Lowlcn  and  Cuppy.  and  SwiveOei 

greatly  to  widen  his  area  of  iludy  as  a  reporter  in  Docton' 
Commons  and  varioua  police  courts,  including  Bow  Street, 
votkingalldayatlawand  much  of  the  night  atsborthand.  Sam« 
one  asked  John  Dickens,  during  Ihe  first  eager  period  of  cuiioiily 
as  ID  Ihe  man  behind  "  Pickwick,"  where  his  son  Charles  waa 
educated.  "  Well  really,"  said  Ihe  prodigal  father,  "  he  may  b« 
taid— haw— haw~Io  have  educated  himself."    He  waa  one  of 

teen  years  of  age,  in  jSji,  he  realised  his  immediate  ambition 
and  entered  the  gallery"  as  parliamentary  reporter  to  the 
TfMt  Sm.  Later  he  was  reporter  to  the  tfirror  1/  fsrftiiiHiJ 
and  then  to  Ihe  Uemini  Chrmidt.  Several  of  his  earliest  letlera 
are  concerned  wilb  his  eiidoils  as  a  reporter,  and  allude  lo  the 
expericncea  be  had,  travelling  fifteen  miles  an  hour  and  being 

Bentwick  Street,  Manchester  Square,  but  John  Dickens  was 
still  no  inlrequent  inmate  of  the  sponging-boutes.  With  all  Iha 
accessories  of  these  places  of  enteriiinment  hit  too  had  grown  to 
be  eicssively  familiar.  Writing  about  iBji  to  hia  school  friend 
Tom  Millon,  Dickens  tells  him  that  his  faUicr  has  been  arrested. 
atthesuitof  awinefirm,andbe9  him  go  over  to  Cursittv  Street 
and  see  what  can  be  done.  On  another  occasion  of  a  paternal 
own  that  his  absence  does  not 
any  great  uneatineti,  knowing  how  apt  he  it  to  get  out 
ol  the  way  when  anything  goes  wrong."  In  yet  aitolher  letter 
be  aiki  for  a  loan  of  four  thillingt. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however,  he  had  commenced  author  in  ■ 
ore  creative  acnte  by  penning  tome  skctchci  of  coolemporary 
London  life,  auch  at  be  had  attempted  in  hit  school  dayt  in  imita- 
Hon  ol  tbe  ^elchea  published  in  the  LanJta  and  other  magaiinea 
of  that  day.  Tbe  fint  ol  Ihese  a^qicared  in  Ihe  December  number 
0fthe0UlfMlUyif<ifrit>'iHlori83j.  By  Ihe  following  August, 
first  oven,  five  of  ihew  skelchei 
had  appeared.  By  the  end  of  i8j4  we  find  him  settled  in  roomi 
Sa  Famival't  Inn,  and  a  little  later  hit  salary  on  the  ifsrainl 
I,  owinc  10  tbe  intervention  of  one  of  its  chiefs, 
George  Hagatth,  the  father  of  (in  addition  to  ill  tons}  eight 
charming  daughten,  to  one  of  whom,  Calhaise,  Charles  was 
engaged  to  be  married  before  the  year  was  out.  Clearly  as  hia 
career  now  seemed  designated,  he  was  at  this  time  01  a  litiit  before 
It  coquetting  very  tcrioutly  wiih  the  stage:  but  drcsmttancei 
were  n^iidly  10  delemnne  another  itage  in  his  career.  A  year 
before  Queen  Victoria's  accetstoo  appeared  in  two  volumea 
SkiUka  by  Ak,  Ittuttralitt  c/  Etayday  Li/t  and  Eyayda:- 
Ptefii.  The  book  came  from  a  prentice  band,  but  like  the 
little  tract  on  the  Puritan  abuse  ol  tbe  Sabbath  entitled  "  Sunday 
under  three  Heads  "  which  appeared  a  few  months  later,  ll 
ns  in  germ  all.  or  almost  all,  the  future  Dickens.  Clance 
headings  of  the  pages.  Here  we  have  the  Beadle  and  all 
^ed  with  him,  London  Etreets.  iheatrei,  shows,  the  pawn- 
atmat,  Newgale,  coaching,  the 


itnr.  Hoc  csmc*  ■  ntlikal  idctDn  of  pultamcDt,  [un  nude  of 
dieap  inobbezy,  ft  np  OD  the  knudtln  d[  Bcctarisnisot,  Andwhit 
CDuld  be  mon  pmplielic  thu  the  title  oi  the  opening  cbipco — 
Our  Piriih?  With  the  Pirisb— B  large  one  indeed— Dickcni 
to  the  end  concemed  hiimell;  he  began  nitfa  >  rapid  survey  oC 
hii  vhole  field,  hinting  it  all  he  ought  accomplish,  indinting 
die  limits  be  mi  not  to  pan.  Thii  yor  vu  to  be  Hill  more 
nomentous  to  Dickens,  for,  on  tbe  ind  ol  April  iS]6.  he  was 
■Dirried  to  George  Hoguth'i  eldest  diugbtei  CiIberiDe.  He 
■eena  to  h&ve  Eslien  in  love  with  the  daughters  collectively, 
«nd.  Judging  by  subsequent  events,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
perhaps  he  Qiarried  the  wrong  one.  His  wife's  sister  Mary  was 
Iheromanceolhis  early  married  life,  and  another  sister,  Georgins , 

A  few  days  before  the  marriage,  just  two  months  after  the 
appearanceof  theSkdclia,  the  first  part  oi  The  Peillmmeui  Paptn 
cflki  PUIemictCliibynstaaoaaai.  One  of  the  chief  vogues  of 
the  day  was  the  issue  of  humorous,  sporting  or  anecdotal  novels 
fn  parts,  with  plates,  and  some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  day,  repre- 
sented by  Ainsworlh,  Bulwer,  Marryat,  Maxwell,  Egan,  Hook 
and  Surtces,  hid  been  pressed  into  Ihli  kind  ol  enterprise.  The 
publishers  of  the  day  bad  not  been  stow  to  perceive  Dickens's 
aptitude  for  this  apedea  of' "  letterpress."  A  member  of  the 
firm  of  Chapman  it  HtM  called  upon  him  at  Fumivai's  Inn  in 
December  1835  with  a  proposal  that  he  should  write  about  a 
Nimrod  Club  of  amateur  sportsmen,  foredoomed  to  perpetual 
ignombiiea,  while  tbe  comic  illustrations  were  to  be  etched  by 
Seymour,  a  well-known  rival  of  Craikshank  (the  lUustralor  of 
Boi).  The  offer  was  too  templing  for  Dickens  to  refuse,  but  he 
changed  the  idea  fmm  a  dub  of  Cockney  sportsmen  to  that  of  a 
chjb  of  eccentric  peripatetics,  on  the  sensible  grounds,  first  that 
sporting  sketches  wete  stale,  and,  sFcoqdly,  that  he  knew  noEhing 
worth  speaking  of  about  sport.  The  firit  seven  lectures  appeared 
with  the  signature  of  Seymour  and  the  letterpress  of  Dickens. 
Before  the  eighth  picture  appeared  Seymour  bad  blown  his  brains 
out.  After  a  brie!  interval  of  Buss,  Dickens  obtained  the  services 
of  Hablot  K.  Browne,  known  to  all  as  "  Pbii."  Author  and 
Dlustrator  were  as  weU  suited  to  one  another  and  to  the  common 
creation  of  a  unique  thingas  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Having  early 
got  rid  of  the  sporting  element,  Dickens  found  himself  at  once. 
The  subject  exactly  suited  bis  knowledge,  his  skill  in  arranging 
Incidents — nay,  liii  very  limitations  too.  No  modem  book  is 
■0  incalculable.  We  commence  laughing  heartily  at  Fickwick 
and  bis  troupe.  Tbe  laugh  becomes  kindlier.  We  are  led  on 
through  a  tangle  of  adventure,  never  dreaming  what  is  l*efore  us. 
The  landscape  changes;  Pickwick  becomes  the  symbol  of  kind' 
beartedness,  simplicity  and  innocent  tevity.  Suddenly  in  the  Fleet 
Prison  a  deeper  note  is  struck.  The  medley  of  human  relation- 
ships,  Ibc  loneliness,  the  mystery  and  sadness  of  human  destinies 
are  falbomed.  The  tragedy  oi  human  life  is  revealed  to  u>  amid 
lis  most  Fatdcal  elements.  The  droll  and  laughable  figure  of  the 
hero  is  transfigured  by  the  kindliness  of  human  sympathy  into 
■  beneficent  and  bespeetaeled  angel  In  shorts  and  gaiters.  By 
defying  accepted  rules,  Dickens  had  transcended  the  limited 
sptun  hithctio  allotted  to  his  art:  he  bad  produced  a  book  to 
be  enshrined  henceforth  in  tbe  inmost  beaits  of  all  sorts  and 
eonditlons  of  his  countrynien,  and  had  definitely  enlarged  the 
boundaries  ol  En^ish  humour  and  Englidi  fiction.  As  for  Ur 
Pickwick,  he  is  a  fairy  hke  Puck  or  Santa  Clius,  while  his  creator 
Is  "  the  last  of  the  mythologisis  and  perhaps  the  greatest." 

When  Tilt  Pitkwict  Foftn  appeared  in  book  form  St  the  dose 
cf  igjT  Dickens's  popular  reputation  was  made.  Frum  the 
appearance  of  Sam  Weller  in  part  v.  the  universal  hunger  for  the 
monthly  parts  had  risen  to  a  furore.    Tbe  book  was  promptly 

insliied  into  French  and  German.    The  author  had  received 


little  > 


sislance  from  press  or  critia,  he 
.  his  cbss  of  subjecu  wis  such  as 
:o  the  fatal  objeclioi      '      ' 


inBueni 


St  the 


e  oi  the  first  number,  as  the  Quarlrriy 
Xnirm  almost  ruefully  admits,  the  whole  reading  world  was 
talking  about  the  Pickwickians.  The  names  of  Winkle.  Witdle. 
Wdlet,  Jingle,  Suodgnss,  Dodson  It  Fogg,  were  as  luniliu  as 


household  words.  FI<l*tA  ddUw  flfond  In  tb*  fiwadt^n' 
windows,  and  Ftckwidt  dfus  is  every  tobiccodit'si  Wdlei 
corduroys  became  tbt  stock4i-tnde  of  eveiT  btatdw-maker; 
Boa  cabs  might  be  seen  tattling  throogta  the  streets,  and  the 
portrait  of  tbe  author  of  PMam  and  CricUau  in*  scraped  down 
to  make  way  for  that  of  the  new  populai  favourite  on  the  omni- 
busea.  A  new  end  original  genius  had  suddenly  sprung  up,  then 
was  So  denying  it,  even  though,  a*  the  QtiarUrly  conduded,  "  it 
required  no  gift  of  proidiccy  to  f oretdl  his  f«le--he  hai  risen  lik« 
a  rocket  and  he  will  come  down  like  tbe  itlck."  It  would  have 
needed  a  very  em|riialic  gift  of  prophecy  indeed  to  foretril  that 
Dickens's  reputation  would  have  gone  on  rising  until  at  th« 
present  day  (after  one  sharp  fall,  which  reached  an  extreme 
about  1SS7)  it  stands  higher  than  It  has  ever  stood  before. 

Dickens's  assumplion  ol  the  liteiuy  purple  was  as  amailng  n 
anytbingelscsbouibim.  Acttpting  the  homage  of  the  lumlnaties 
ol  the  literary,  anigtic  and  polite  vorUi  as  if  II  had  bean  his 
natural  due,  he  arranges  far  the  settlement  Of  his  family,  deotei, 
like  another  Edmund  Kean,  that  his  son  is  to  go  to  Eton,  oirla 
on  the  most  complicated  ncgotialioas  with  bb  publishers  and 
editors,  presides  and  orates  with  iatomparable  lorte  at  Innomer-  ' 
able  banquets,  public  and  i^vate,  arranges  cLabOTste  villegiainm 

public  on  every  topic,  political,  ethical,  artistic,  sodal  or  literar7, 
entertains  and  legubtes  for  an  iocreasiogly  larga  domestic  drc^ 
both  juvenile  arid  adult,  rules  himself  and  his  lime.isble  wldi 
■  rod  of  Iron.  In  bis  Ictler-wtiiing  alone,  Dickena  did  a  life'* 
literary  worL  Nowadays  no  one  thinks  ol  writing  such  letteti; 
that  is  to  say,  letters  of  such  length  and  detail,  lor  the  quality  ii 
Dickens's  own.  Heevldently  enjoyed  this  useolthepen.  hgn 
after  page  of  Forster's  Li/i  (;50  pages  In  the  Ltlltri  edited  by 
bis  daughter  and  sister-in-law}  is  occujricd  with  inMcripttoa  froiB 
private  correspondence,  and  ncveraHneoltbbbut  is  thotoughly 
worthy  ol  print  and  preMrvaiion.  II  he  makes  a  loar  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Isles,  he  writes  a  full  description  oi  all  ho 
sees,  of  everything  that  bippens,  and  writes  it  with  such  gusto, 
such  mirth,  surb  strokes  ol  fine  plcluilng,  as  appear  hi  no  other 
private  letters  ever  given  to  the  public.  Naturally  buoyant  la 
all  circumstances,  a  holiday  gave  him  the  exhilaration  of  a  sdunl- 
boy.  See  bow  he  writes  Irom  Cornwall,  when  on  a  trip  with  two 
or  three  friends,  in  1S43.  "Heavens!  il  you  could  have  seen  the 
necks  of  bottles,  diitiacllng  in  Ihcir  immense  variety  ol  shape, 
peering  out  ol  the  carriage  pockets  I  II  you  could  have  wilnened 
the  deep  devotion  of  the  post-boys,  the  maniac  glee  ollhe  waitersl 
II  you  could  have  followed  us  lata  tbe  eartliy  old  churches  wa 
viuted,  and  into  the  strange  caverns  on  tbe  ^oomy  aeaahon,  and 
down  Into  tbe  depths  of  mines,  and  up  to  the  tops  ol  giddy  bei^s, 
wbere  the  uospeakibly  green  water  was  raaring,  I  don't  know 
bow  many  hundred  feet  below.  ...  I  never  laughed  bi  my  lilo 
as  I  did  on  this  journey.  II  would  have  done  you  good  to  hear 
me.  I  was  choking  lud  gasping  and  bunting  the  buckles  a£I  the 
back  ol  my  stock,  all  the  way.  And  Slan&eld  " — the  painter-^ 
"  got  into  such  apoplecllc  eolangtcmints  that  we  were  idiiiged 
to  beat  him  00  Che  buck  with  pcnmantiaua  tiefore  we  Could 

The  animation  of  Dickens's  look  would  attract  llie  altcntlap 
ol  any  one,  anywhere.  His  figure  waa  not  that  of  an  Adoalj,  but 
his  tnighttkaa  made  him  the  centre  and  pivot  of  every  society 
he  was  hi.  The  keenness  and  vivadty  of  his  eye  combined  with 
bis  Inoidiaate  appetite  foe  life  to  give  the  unique  quality  to  all 
that  he  wrote-  His  instrument  ia  that  of  the  direct,  sinewy 
EngUsh  of  Smollett,  combined  with  much  of  the  humotous  grace 
of  Goldsmith  (his  two  favourite  authon),  but  noderaitid  to  a 
certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  Washington  Irving.  Sydney 
Smith.  Jeffrey.  Lamb,  and  other  willers  of  the  LondeH  MafatlM. 
He  Uught  himself  to  speak  French  and  Italian,  hut  he  could  hav* 
read  fit  tie  in  any  language.  His  ideas  were  thoae  of  the  inchoate 
and  insular  liberalism  of  the  'thirties.  His  unique  force  in 
literature  he  was  to  owe  to  no  supreme  artistic  ot  inteilectaal 
quality,  but  aknost  entirely  to  his  inordinate  ^ll  of  obscTvalion, 
bb  sympathy  with  the  humble,  his  power  over  the  entotloBS 
ud  his  iacompuablc  endowDeol  of  unalloyed  human  lua.   T> 


DICKENS 


o(  whose  nainc  laces  were  puckered  wiih  sriu 
ee  HTcaihed  in  uniles.  To  oany  hii  work  wm  i  revcbiian,  the 
Rieblian  ol  a  new  wotld  >nd  one  fat  better  ihan  ihcic  own. 
And  ha  inUuence  went  luttbei  than  this  in  the  direciion  of 
RvolulionoricvivaL  Itgavewhal  were  then  universally  rclened 
(0  u  "  Ihe  lower  orden  "  a  new  Knte  ol  scU-rnpect,  a  new 
i«lin|  of  cRianabip.  Like  the  dcGanccof  another  Luihcr,  or  the 
Dedatation  of  a  new  Independence,  it  eniiiied  a  fresh  ray  of  hope 
tana  the  GrmamenL  He  did  for  the  whole  Englith-ipcaking 
nee  what  Burai  b*d  done  For  ScotJind— he  gave  ii  a  nctv 
Gcoceit  of  iuelf.  He  knew  what  ■  people  waoted  and  he  lold 
■hat  he  knew.  He  eould  do  ihii  belter  than  anybody  clie 
btcauoe  hii  mind  wu  tbein.  He  thared  man/  of  ihcir  "  great 
mrlni  virtua, "  amoos  w  hich  gsneroiily  ranks  before  justice,  and 
■yopathy  before  Irulh.  even  though,  true  lo  his  middlc-ckus  vein. 
be  tialls  piely,  dustily  and  honcily  in  a  nunner  somewhat  alien 
M  the  mind  of  the  low-bred  " "'  ■ 


u  be  10  inadequii 


Lhould  also  help  us  to  make  (he  neccssa 
BUow»ce«  tot  me  man.  Dickens,  even  the  Dickens  of  lege 
Ihil  we  koow,  il  lai  from  perfecL    The  Dickens  ol  reality 

peifccL    But  when  we  consider  the  eorroding  influence  of  adii 

■soder  at  the  reUlivcly  high  level  of  moderation  and  scli-cont 
that  Dickens  almost  invariably  observed,  Mc  C.  K.  Chcstcrt 
ROiarks  suggestively  that  Dickens  had  all  his  life  the  faults 
the  litlie  boy  who  is  kept  up  too  late  at  night.  He  is  nvetwroui 
by  h^pinesi  lo  the  verje  of  enisperation,  and  yet  as  a  mat: 
of  fact  he  does  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  bnakin^  point,  T 
ipccibc  and  curative  in  his  case  was  the  work  in  which  he  to 
uch  anuou»  pride,  and  such  unmitigated  delight.  He  rcvell 
in  punctual  and  regular  w    ' 


with  lather  long  hair  a 
il  be  thought  he  was  m 
piesenlly  «i 


cokiul  porpoise,  splashing  about  In  the  ocean. 

Aim  that,  he  may  be  viewed  In  another  bay-window  on  the 
groand-Soor  eating  ■  iirong  lunch^  and  after  that,  walking  > 
down  miles  or  so,  or  lying  on  his  back  on  the  sand  reading  a  book. 
Nobody  bolben  him,  unina  ihcy  know  he  is  disposed 


lold  he  is 


t  ol  nicb  work  as  that  of 
isily,  done 


,    He's 


done  (in  a  Mnse)  i 
body  Id  aplcodid  order. 


with  the  I 
I  so  did  Sc 


rapidly  and  with 
the  world  had  got  up  to  brtaklatt.  L,alcr,  Dtckcni  produced 
aoveb  Icsi  occUent  with  much  more  ol  menial  strain.  The 
(Sect*  of  age  could  not  have  shown  Ihemselve*  so  toon,  but 
for  the  nnforUmale  loss  ol  energy  involved  In  his  aon-tilerary 

While  the  pubh'e  were  itill  rejoiciDf  in  the  first  sprightly 
runnings  of  the  "  new  humour,"  the  humorist  set  to  work 
desperately  on  Ibe  grim  scenes  of  Olhcr  TuUI,  the  story  of  a 
parish  orphan,  the  nucleus  of  which  had  already  seen  the  light 
H  his  Stadia.  The  eady  scenes  are  of  a  harrowing  reality, 
despite  the  germ  of  lorced  pathos  which  the  observant  reader  may 
detect  in  the  pitiful  jurting  between  Oliver  and  lillle  Dick;  but 

■esi  and  power  of  the  English  style,  so  nervous  and  unadorned: 
from  itsunmislakable  clearness  and  vigour  Dickens  was  to  travel 
far  aa  lime  went  oB,  But  the  lull  eHect  of  the  old  simplicity  is 
hK  in  such  misterpircis  of  description  as  thedrive  of  Oliver  and 
likes  lo  OierUey,  the  conderaned-ecll  ctitasy  ol  Fagin.  or  Ihe 
wlorKEtuUe  first  OKOUBtcr  between  Oliver  and  Ihe  Artful 


Dodger.    Before  Navemher  1B37  bad  ended,  Charles  Dicken 

entered  on  an  eDgagcmcnt  to  write  a  succeuor  la  PithrUk  on 
similar  lines  of  pubhcatioo.  (Xaa  Tml  was  then  in  mid-career; 
>  Lift  ol  CrfmaUi  and  Barnaby  itiufie  were  already  covenanted 
for.  Dickens  forged  ahead  with  Ihe  new  tale  of  Nklntai  NicUtby 
and  was  iuslified  by  the  results,  for  Its  sale  far  sorpassed  even 
that  of  Pictitiit.  As  a  concEplion  it  is  one  ol  his  weakest.  An 
unmistakably  iSth-ccntuiy  character  pervades  it.  Some  ol  the 
vignettes  are  among  the  most  piquant  and  besetting  ever  writ  ten. 
Large  parts  of  it  are  totally  unobserved  conventional  melo- 
drama; but  the  Portsmouth  Theatre  and  Dolheboys  Hall  and 
Mrs  Nickleby  (based  to  some  extent,  it  is  thou^t,  upon  Miss 
Bates  in  £niiia,  hut  also  upon  the  author's  Mamma)  live  lor  ever 
as  Dickens  conceived  them  in  the  pages  ol  Nithalai  NUklthy. 

Having  got  rid  of  Nkkolas  NickUby  and  resigned  his  editor- 
ship of  Bcnllcy'i  UisicUiuiy.  in  which  Olatr  TaiU  originaUy 
appeared,  Dickens  eonecivod  the  idea  of  a  weekly  periodical  to 
be  issued  as  Masltr  Himfhrey'i  Clocli.  10  comprise  short  stories, 
essays  and  miscellaneous  papen,  after  Ihe  model  ol  Addison's 
Sftilalor.  To  make  the  weekly  numbers  "  go,"  he  introduced 
Mr  Pickwick.  Sam  Wcller  and  his  laiher  in  friendly  intercourse. 
But  the  public  requisitioned  "  a  story,"  and  in  No.  4  he  had 
to  brace  himself  up  lo  give  them  one.  Thus  was  commenced 
Tkc  Old  Ctiriiinily  Skop.  which  was  continued  with  slight  inter- 
rupiions,  and  followed  by  Bcmaby  Xmffe.  For  Ihe  &nl  lime 
wc  find  Dickens  obsessed  by  a  highly  complicated  plot.  The 
tonality  achieved  in  Tin  Old  Car'milf  Shop  surpassed  anything 
he  had  attempted  in  this  difficult  vein,  while  the  rich  humour  of 
Dick  Swiveller  and  the  Marchioness,  and  the  vivid  portraiture 
of  the  wandering  Bohemians,  aitiio  the  very  highest  level  of 
Dickensian  drollery;  but  in  the  lamentable  tale  of  Little  Nell 
(though  Landor  and  Jeffrey  though!  the  chaiaelcr-drawing  of 
this  infant  comp,irablc  with  that  of  Cordelia),  Il  is  generally 
admitted  that  he  committed  an  indenol  assault  upon  Ibe 
emotions  by  nhihiting  a  veritable  monster  of  piety  and  long- 
suffering  in  a  child  of  tender  years.  In  Banaby  Rtidfehe  was 
manifestly  affected  by  the  influence  of  Scott,  whose  achievements 
he  always  regarded  with  a  touching  veneration.  The  plot,  again, 
is  of  the  utmost  compleidly,  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (who  predicted 
the  conclusion)  must  be  one  of  Ihe  few  persons  who  ever  really 
mastered  it.  Bui  few  of  Dickem's  boo^  ore  written  in  a  more 
style. 


UoUt  Hiimpkny'i  Oi 
on  his  first  visit  to  Americ 
in  Engli 


eluded,  Dickens  started  in  1S41 
ipisode  hitherto  without  parallel 
nierary  nistory,  lor  ne  was  received  eveiywhere  with 
:clamation  as  the  reprcsenlative  of  a  grand  triumph 
the  English  language  and  imagination,  without  regard  to 
.tinctions  of  nationality.  He  oltended  tfie  American  public 
cvouily  by  ■  few  words  of  frank  description  and  a  few 
station]  ol  Ihe  ndvetiiseoieni  columns  of  American  papers 
islrating  Ihe  essential  barbarity  of  the  old  sla^'e  syslcm 
mericflB  Htlii).  Dickens  was  soon  pining  for  homi^no  Englitb 
iter  is  more  essentially  and  insularly  English  in  inspiration 
1  aspiration  than  he  is.  He  still  brooded  over  the  perversenes* 
Lmcriea  on  the  copyright  qi 


<k  the  op 


mity  ol  ul 


ring  a  few  of  hi 


in  demociacy,  the  result  being 
that  "  all  Yankee-doodlc-dom  blaicd  up  like  one  univem]  soda 
botlle/'aaCariylesaid.  ifar(inC*Hslcinf (i843-iS44)[simpotl- 
antasdosinghisgrcatcharacterperiod.  Hisi'        --     ■ 


Id  say.  w 


lerahle  ntent 
ic  elaboratioii, 


he  bad  to  depend  mon 
upon  satires,  upon  iHiri  de  fane  ol  oesoipuon,  upon  romantic 
and  ingenious  connivances.  But  all  these  resources  combined 
proved  unequal  10  his  powers  as  an  original  observer  of  pc^lu 
types,  until  he  reinforeed  himsdf  by  autobiographic  reminucence. 
as  In  Daeid  CappetfiU  and  Cicof  Expttuuient,  the  two  great 
books  remaining  10  his  later  career. 

After  these  two  masterpieces  and  the  three  wonderful  books 
with  which  he  made  hisd^but,  we  are  inclined  to  TankCiliiBJewil, 
Nothing  in  Dickens  is  more  admir.ibly  seen  and  presented  Ihan 
Todgeia's,  a  bit  of  London  particular  cut  out  wilh  a  knife.    Mr 


PscksnifC  and  Mn  Giirp,  Betsy  Prig  uxl  "  Mra  Harris  "  have 
pUMd  into  Ihe  naitonal  linguaje  and  llTe.  The  coacb  journey, 
tbe  windy  auiunD  night,  ihc  steillhy  trail  of  Jonas,  the  undei- 
lone  of  tragedy  in  the  Clurily  and  Mercy  and  ChuSey  e|ri3odes 
■utgHt '  blending  of  imaginative  vision  and  physical  pmciratiDn 
baldly  seen  elscwhcn.  Two  things  are  specially  notable  about 
tKs  novel— the  eiceptionnj  care  taken  over  it  (as  ihown  by  Ibe 
inicctineitiDiis  in  tbe  MS.)  and  the  capiice  ot  noncbalance  of 
the  puichaung  public,  ita  sala  being  far  lower  than  those  of 
any  of  iia  monthly  predecessors. 

At  the  dose  of  iS*],  to  pay  outstanding  debts  of  his  now 
hvitb  househeeping,  he  wiote  that  [Honett ol  Cbiistmas  numbers, 
thai  national  benefit  as  Thaclietay  called  it,  A  Ckrislmas  Caret. 
It  failed  to  realise  hit  pecuniary  aniicipitioiu,  and  Dicleni 
resolved  upon  a  drastic  policy  of  retrenchment  and  reform. 

publiihen  by  withdrawing  his  custom  from  thcni,  at  least  for  a 
time.    Like  everything  cIm  upon  which  he  ever  determined,  this 

despatch.  In  June  1844  he  set  out  for  Marseilles  with  his  now 
rapidly  increasing  family  {the  journey  cost  him  f  joo).  In  a  villa 
on  the  outsklru  of  Genoa  be  wrote  Tlit  Ckima,  which,  during  a 
brief  eicursion  to  London  before  Christmas,  he  read  to  a  select 
circle  of  friends  (the  germ  of  his  subsequent  lecture-audiences). 
Including  Fotstcr.  Cariyle,  Sianficid,  Dyce,  Maclisc  and  Jeriold. 
He  was  again  In  London  in  184  s,  enjoying  his  favourite  diversion 
of  private  theatricals;  and  in  January  1846  he  eiptrimenied 
bci^y  a>  Ibe  editor  ol  a  London  morning  paper— tbe  Aitly 
Neti.  By  early  spring  be  wai  back  at  Lausanne,  miling  his 
customary  vivid  letters  to  his  Itiends,  craving  as  usual  for 
London  streets,  commencing  Dembey  and  Stm,  and  walking  his 
fourteen  miles  daily.  The  success  of  Demlny  and  Son  ccmplelcly 
lehabilitaled  the  master's  finances,  enabled  him  to  return  to 
Eagtand,  send  his  son  10  Eton  and  to  begin  to  save  money. 
AnistlcBlly  it  is  less  satisfactoiyi  it  contains  some  of  Dickens's 
prime  curios,  such  as  Cuttle,  Bunsby,  Toots,  Btimbcr,  Pipchin, 
Mrs  MacScinger  and  young  fiUet;  it  contains  also  that  master- 
piece of  sentimentality  which  trembles  upon  the  borderland 
of  the  suUime  and  tbe  ridiculous,  the  death  of  Paul  Dombey 
("  that  sweet  Paul,"  as  JeSrey,  the  "  critic  laureate,"  called  him), 
and  some  grievous  and  unqucstionablcblcmishes.  Asa  narrative, 
moreover,  it  tails  oQ  into  a  highly  complicated  and  exacting  ploL 
It  was  fallowed  by  a  long  rest  at  Broadstaits  before  Dickens 
lelumed  to  the  native  home  ol  fab  genius,  icid  early  in  1849 
"  began  to  prepare  for  DaitJ  CuffcificU.  " 
"  Of  aU  my  books,"  Dickens  wrote,  "  I  like  this ' 


and  put  the  finlsUng  toocfa  to  another  long  novel  pubUsbed  VpOB 
tbeold  pita,  Lialt  Dirril  (iSss-i&S?)^  In  spile  of  theeaquiiita 
comedy  of  the  master  ol  the  Maishalscs  and  the  final  tragedy 
of  the  central  figure,  Link  Dtrril  is  sadly  deficient  in  tbe  old 
vitality,  tbe  bumour  Is  often  a  mock  reality,  and  the  repeliiioa 
of  comic  caich-words  and  ovetstrang  similes  and  metaphors  a 
Bucb  as  to  aUcct  Ihe  reader  with  nervous  irritatioti.  The  plot 
and  characters  ruin  each  other  in  this  amorphous  production. 
The  Tale  of  Tine  Cilitt,  commenced  in  AU  lib  ¥eai  Reuitd  (the 
successor  of  Hauakold  Wtrit)  in  1859,  is  much  belter  the  main 
characters  are  powerful,  Ibe  story  genuinely  tragic,  and  the 
atmosphere  lurid;  but  enormou*  labour  was  everywhere  ex- 
pended upon  Ihe  construction  of  stylistic  ornament. 

The  Toll  cf  Tra  Cilia  waa  f<dIowed  by  two  finer  efiorts  at 
atmospheric  delineation,  the  best  things  he  ever  did  of  this  kind: 
Cral  £j^tefMfli(ig60,over  which  there  broods  Ihe  rnoumful 
impression  of  the  foggy  marshca  of  tbe  Lower  Thames;  and  Ov 
Uulml  Fricitd  (1864-1865),  in  which  tbe  oou  and  mud  and 
slime  of  Rothcrhitbe,  its  boatmen  and  loafers,  are  made  to  per- 
vade the  whole  book  with  cumulative  effect.  The  general  ellect 
produced  by  tbe  stories  is,  however,  very  diSemii.  In  tbe  first 
case,  the  foreground  was  supplied  by  autolnc^rapbical  material 
of  the  most  vivid  inlcrqt,  and  the  lucidity  of  the  creative  impulse 
impelled  him  10  wiite  upon  Ibis  occasion  with  the  old  simpliciiy, 
though  with  an  added  power.  Nothing  therefore,  in  the  whole 
range  of  Dickens  surpassed  Ibe  early  chapters  of  Crenl  Eipula- 
lionrin  perfection  of  lechnique  or  In  mastery  of  all  Iheresourcn 
of  the  novelisl's  art.  To  have  created  Abe!  Magwitch  alone  Is  to 
be  a  god  indeed,  says  Mr  Swinburne,  among  Ihe  creators  of  death- 
less men.  Pumblcchook  is  aclually  better  and  droller  and  Inier 
laginalive  life  than  Pecksnill;  Joe  Gargety  is  wonhy  to  have 
piai)ed  and  loved  at  once  by  Fielding  and  by  Sterne:  Mr 
Jaggett  and  his  clients,  Mr  Wonmick  and  bis  parent  and  hii 
bride,  are  such  figures  as  Shakespeare,  when  drofqiing  out  of 
poetry,  might  have  created,  if  his  lot  bad  been  cast  in  a  later 
century.  "  Can  as  much  be  said,"  Mr  Swinburne  boldly  aski^ 
"  lor  Ihe  creaiuresol  any  other  man  or  god?" 

In  November  1S67  Dickens  made  a  second  expedition  to 
America,  leaving  all  ibe  writing  Ibal  he  was  ever  to  complete  he- 
hindhim.  He  was  to  make  around  sum  of  money,  enough  to  free 
him  from  all  embarrassments,  by  a  long  series  of  exhausting  read- 
ings, emnmeneing  at  the  Tremont  Temple.  Boston,  on  the  ind  of 
December.  Thestnunof  DIchens's ordinary  life  was  so  tense  and 
so  coniinuous  that  it  is,  perhaps,  rash  to  assume  that  he  broke 


lyton 


parent! 


lylav 


r  chUd,  ar 


:d  Coppetfield."    In 
something  of  the  same  relation  in  whii 
PaJoHiii  stands  to  Thackeray.    As  in  tba 
portions  are  tbe  best.    They  gained  in  ii 
biographical  form  inio  which  they  are  tl 
observed,  there  was  no  writing  against  such 
of  Emily  and  ihe  character  of  Rosa  Dartle : 
Uriah  Heep  is  bvl  art;  Agnes,  again,  a  fa 
as  a  consolation  Ihsn  Dickens  would  have  us 
are   more   than   cvmpensaied    by   the    won 
of  eariy  boyhood  In  the  book,  by  the  pictun 
school,  the  Peggoltys,  Ihe  inimiiable  Mr  Mica 
wood  and  that  monument  of  selfish  misery,  Mr 
At  the  end  of  March  iSjo  commenced  tl 
weekly  called  HtmeiM  Worii,  which  Dicken 


o  Dicken! 


ongly  deprecated  by  his  literary  friei 


power.    The  tragedy 


iself  L 


readers,  and  as  a  means  of  CDllccting  around  him  and  encouraging 
Ibe  lalenis  of  the  younger  generation.  Ho  one  was  better  quali- 
fied than  be  for  Ibis  woii,  whether  we  consider  his  complete 
(celdom  from  literary  jealousy  or  his  magical  gilt  of  Inspiring 
young  authors.  Following  the  somewhat  dreary  and  incoherent 
Wcs*  Hnal  of  iSsi,  Hard  Timet  (1854)— an  anii- Manchester 
Schod  tract,  which  Ruskin  reglrdcd  as  Dickcni's  best  work— was 
the  first  kng  aloiy  wiillen  for  Uamtiiild  Wordi,  About  (his 
lime  Dicktu  made  hit  final  borne  M  Cad'*  Hill,  near  Rocbcslcc, 


if  otjigallon  which  bound 
him  to  his  lilctary  men  tor,  though  sparring  malcbes  between  then 
were  bitcriy  of  frequent  occurrence.  Hit  farewell  reading  was 
given  on  Ihe  isih  of  Match  1S70,  at  St  Janws'i  Hafl.  He  Ihea 
vam'ihed  from  "  those  garish  lighu,"  at  be  called  them,  "  Ux 
evermore."  Of  the  three  brief  montbi  (hat  remained  to  bin, 
bis  last  book,  Tht  J/yilcry  «/ fitfwiii  Zfrmf,  waa  tbe  chief  ocrupib 
lion.  It  hardly  promiicd  to  become  a  masterpiece  (Longfellow^ 
opinion)  asdid  Thackeray's  Dcmr  Dmal,  bul  contained  much  fine 
descriptive  technique,  grouped  round  a  scene  of  which  DkkcDi 
had  an  tmrivalled  sympaihellc  knowledge. 

tn  March  and  April  1870  Dickens,  aawai  hit  wont,  was  mhinf 

in  the  best  lociety;  be  dined  with  the  prince  at  Lord  Hooghtoa'a 

and  was  twice  at  court,  once  at  a  long  deferred  private  interviev 

with  the  queen,  who  bad  given  him  a  pretentation  copy  ai  her 

lata  Jram  a  Jnnul  ej  tv  lilt  >■  Hit  HitUcadi  with  tha 

inscription  "  Prom  one  of  Ihe  humblest  of  autton  Id  eoe  of  tha 

greatest ";  and  who  now  begged  him  on  bit  pertitleni  refutd 

ny  other  title  to  accept  tbe  nominal  diiilQction  ui  a  privy 

iciltor.    Me  took  ior  lour  moniht  the  Milner  Cifatoot'  bouv 

Hyde  Parii  Hace.  opposite  the  Marbh:  Anh,  where  he  gave 

illianl  reception  on  the  Tlh  of  April.    His  last  public  a[^>eab 

;  was  made  at  th*  Royal  Academy  banquet  eariy  in  Utj.' 


•8} 


Be  ntnrD«I  to  hit  rceulir  mtthodicd  routine  of  woA  at  Gad' 
em  on  lh(  jolll  of  May,  and  one  of  tbE  Jut  inslalnKnu  he  wrot 
et  EJiein  Draad  conuinn!  an  omlnoiii  ipcculation  u  to  the  nei 
two  people  to  die  at  Claiitcrhim:  "  Ciuioiu  lo  make  a  gueu  a 
Ibc  two,  01  lay  at  one  of  the  iwo."  Twoleiltn  bearing  the  well 
known  jupeiscriplIOD  "  Cad'i  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  RochBicr, 
Kent  "are dated  IheSlhol  June.and, on  ihnanitThufiday, after 
>  long  spiU  of  wriling  In  the  ChUct  where  be  babiiiulty  wrote, 
be  coltapted  suddenly  at  dinner.  Stir  Lied  by  tluiuddcnehanga 
£n  tbe  coiour  and  expreseion  of  ha  face,  hii  sisler-in-hnr  (Mitt 
Bccartb)  aiked  bim  if  he  wu  ill;  he  said  "  Yes,  very  ill,"  but 
added  that  he  would  finish  dinner  and  goon  atlcrwardi  lo  London. 
*"  Come  and  lie  down,"  she  entreated;  "  Yes,  on  (be  ground," 
be  said,  very  distinctly;  these  were  tbe  last  words  be  spoke,  and 

i»  Friday,  tbe  fih  of  June,  and  was  butlcd  privately  in  Poets' 
Cotner,  Westminslet  Abbey,  in  the  early  monu'ng  of  the  14th  of 
June.     One  of  the  m(Kt  appealing  memorials  was  the  drawing 
by  bis  "  new  iUiati»ior  "  Luke  FUdci  in  the  Gra^  of  "  The 
Empty  Chair;  Gad's  Hill:  ninth  of  June,  18)0."    "  Suieaw 
nea  of  science,  pbilinthiapisu,  tbe  acknowledged  benefacion 
Ibeir  i«ce,  might  pass  away,  and  yet  not  leave  the  void  whidi ' 
be  caused  by  tbe  death  of  Charles Dickcns"(rjk>  rinci). 

boDOur,  and  directed  hie  name  and  dates  only  to  be  inscribed 
bis  tomb,  addinf  (bis  proud  provision,  "  I  rest  my  claim 
the  rrmernbrance  of  my  country  on  my  published  works.'* 

Dickens  had  do  aniilic  ideals  irorlb  speaking  about.    1 
Vynpathy  of ' '         *  ''  -'  ■      *  ... 


might  for 


alily,  ir 


ke  can  hardly  be  said  tc 
live,  move  and  have  Iheir  being  about  us  constantly,  like  i. 
el  KoDcr,  Virgil,  Chautcr,  Rabelais,  Ccrvnntcs,  Sbakcspi 
Bunyan,  MoliJre  and  Sir  Waller  Scott  As  to  the  books  It 
•dvesi  the  backgrounds  on  which  these  mighty  figures  are 


ne  classics. 


;«l!y  to 


■.d  model  ol  Smoliclt  an 


otlhcn 


«(  autobiographical 
•dage  01  apopblhegn 
and  the  hotch-pot  cl 
DiilCTia's  plots,  it  mu 


It  be  a 


I,  the  forr 


nageable  and  Insignificant.  The 
t  Enc^ish  novel,  in  short,  and  its  cilravagant 
didaclidiin  cannot  fail  to  be  moat  prejudicial  to  its  perpetuation. 
In  these  drcomslancct  there  is  very  litUe  fiction  that  wilt  stand 
COBcentiation  and  condensation  so  well  as  that  of  Dicl^eni. 

For  Ibcse  reasons  among  others  our  interest  in  Dickens's  novcb 
asiritexers  has 


■Cfitativeauthorof  his a^  and  nation  h: 
and  isaiill  mounting.  Muchof  thcold 
h  waa  not  up  id  a  wlhcicntly  high  h 
fenlility,  that  as  an  author  he  is  given 
and  ■  ahitDdess  snhiervieace  to  popi 
discarded  at  irrelevant. 

As  icprds  formil  exullen 
under  the  double  disadvanloi 
of  all  literary  gcnics  In  the 
aadem  world,  that  of  Vict 
delects,  which  are  those  of  n 
Tohtoy,  the  work  of  Dickcni 
to  be  tiue,  original  and  cnm 


>b«ns 


dilyaugmc 


such  as  Rabelais,  Hugo  r 


It  is  already  beginning  10 

,  scgrcgal  ion  and  cryslailiia- 

:  concluDon  ot  wMcn  rt  will  probably  occupy  a  larger 

the  literary  tonsciouincss  of  the  &iglish-spokcn  race 


IVinnila  ol  Dickens,  froir 
Lawnsice,  and  tbt  tcU-coi 


Madise  which  scrttcd  ai  trantli|dece  to  Iflcktlai  NUUth,  lo 
the  [ketch  oibim  u  Itobidii  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  the  Dtummand  and 
Ary  Sd>c(Fer  poiiraiisof  middle  age  and  the  haggard  and  drawn 
nnwcicnia  lions  of  him  from  photographs  after  bis  shattering 
eipericnccs  as  a  pnblic  entertainer  60m  iSj6  (the  year  of  his 
•cparatlon  from  his  wife}  onwards,  are  reprodund  In  Kitton,  in 
Fonlet  and  Gissing  and  in  the  other  biographies.  Sketches  are 
also  given  in  most  of  the  books  of  his  successive  dwelling  piacei 
at  Ordnance  Terrace  and  18  St  Mary's  Place,  Chatham;  Dayham 
.Street,  Camden  Town;  ij  Fumival's  Inn;  4S  Doughty  Street; 
1  Devonshire  Tttrace,  Regent's  Park;  Tavistock  Bouse. 
Tavlstcxk  Square;  and  Cad's  Hill  Place.  Themanusoiptsof  all 
the  novds,  with  the  cicepiion  of  the  Tofe  */  7iiti  CUiti  and 
Edvin  Draoi,  were  given  to  Fonter,  and  are  now  preserved  lo  tbe 
Dyce  and  Fontct  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  The  woHl  of 
Dickens  wast  priie  for  which  publishers  naturally  contended  both 
before  am)  after  his  death.  Tbe  lirst  collective  editioB  of  Ul  . 
works  was  begun  in  April  1S47,  and  their  number  is  now  very 
great.  The  most  complete  is  still  that  of  Messrs  Chapman  jt 
Hall,  the  original  publishen  of  Pictmkt;  others  of  spedal 
interest  are  theKarTapedi11on,originallyediIed  by  F.  G.  Klllon; 
Klacmillin's  edition  with  original  illHsIrations  and  intioduclioB 
by  Charles  Dickens  the  younger;  and  the  edition  in  the  World's 
Classica  with  introductions  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Of  tbe  transla- 
tions the  best  known  is  Ihit  done  into  French  by  Loniln,  PScboI 
andatbeis,wIibB.H.CaaEseniti'scicellenli'a(e«Cil«iiies<i90j). 
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DICKINSON,  A.  E.— DICKSON,  J.  R. 


DICEimOH.  AMMA  GUZABBTB  (iM>-  >.  Antcric4D 
■ultioc  and  lectuici,  wu  born,  of  Quaker  parniU^,  at 
PhiJuIdplua,  PeniBylvaDia,  on  Ihe  >SIb  of  October  1841-  She 
wu  educalcd  il  Ibc  Friendi'  FiM  Sdiool  in  PhUaddphia.  and 

MtCldlu  at  a  public  meeting.  She  >iad  giadoaJly  become 
widely  known  as  an  eloquent  and  pcnuaxive  public  ipeoker,  one 
of  the  first  of  hei  ten  to  mount  the  plailorm  lo  discuss  the  burning 
queitiont  ol  Ihe  hour.  Before  the  Civil  Wu  she  Iccluicil  on 
anli-sla  very  topici,(1ur{nglhcwarihctourFdLbccDuntryoii  behalf 
of  the  Saniury  Commission,  and  also  lectured  on  rKonsinitilon, 
leBiperance  and  woman's  rights.  She  wrote  several  plays,  in- 
cluding r*iC><wig/ rjkdr>u(iS76);i/ar7  r>iifi<r(i87S),  hi  which 
ibc  appeared  in  ihc  title  rMc:  ^  urt/JBii  ( 1878) ;  and  ^  •  XmffKflii 
Girl  (1880},  successfully  acted  by  Fanny  Davenport  She  also 
publlihedanovel,  )C*i«t  ^wwerr(ig68);.ri  Payint Imulmtnl, 
'  a  Pkajer  Ediualion  (>8;6)i  and  A  Sauol  RitifUr  Bj  Papit, 
Placa  and  Ofiniani  (1879). 

DICKIHSON,  JOHN  (1IJI-180S],  Amtrican  itatoinu  and 
pamphleteer,  was  bom  in  Talbot  county.  Muylaitd,  on  (he  £ih 
ol  November  17JI.    He  removed  with  hiifalbct  to  Kent  county. 

irSjCDUrcdibcUidillcTemiile,  Loadon.  Returning  to  America 
in  1 7S7,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia,  was  speaker 
of  Uu  DclawaiB  assembly  in  1760,  and  was  a  member  of  the 


nsylvai 


;mbly  in 


i76i-i7fi5  and  ai 


-1 776.' 


Ue  represented  Pennsylvania  in  the  Slimp  Act  Congress  (i76sl 
and  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  1774  to  IT76,  "hm  he 
was  defeated  owing  to  his  opposition  (o  [he  Declaration  o( 
Independence.  He  then  rcliied  to  Delaware,  «ived  for  a  time 
**  private  and  bier  as  biigader-generai  in  the  Mate  militia,  and 
was  again  a  member  of  I  he  Continental  Congress  (fronDctaiiaFc) 
in  1779-1780.  He  »u  president  oi  the  executive,  council,  or  chief 
executive  officer,  of  Delaware  in  1781-1781,  and  of  Pennsylvania 
in  i)8l-i78s,and  was  adelegate  from  Delaware  lolhe  Annapolis 
tonvmtioii  of  178IS  and  the  Ferferal  Constitutional  convention 
of  17B7.  Dickinson  has  aptly  been  called  the  "F'enman  oi  Lhe 
Kcvotulioo."  No  other  wrilerof  Ihcday  presented  aigumcnls  so 
tiumerous,  w  timely  and  so  popular.  Hedrafted  Lhe  "Declara- 
tion of  Rlghts"ot  Ihe  Stamp  Act  Congress,  the"  Pclilion  to  the 
King  "and  the"  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Quebec  "  of  the 
Congress  of  1774,  and  the  second"  Petition  10  the  King  "'and 
tlie"AjticlesofConiedctation"of  lhe  second  Congress.  Most 
influeniial  of  all,  however,  men  Tki  Ullrn  ef  a  Farm 
Ptnuiyhania,  written  in  tjbj-ijdS  In  condemnation  c 
Towiubend  Acts  ol  1767,  in  which  he  rejected  ipecubtive, 
natural  rights  Ibcoriei  and  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  people  through  ^mple  legal  arguments.  By  opposing  the 
Declarationof  Independence,  he  tost  his  popularity  and  was 
able  entirely  to  regain  it.  As  the  representative  of  a  small 
he  championed  the  principle  ol  state  equality  in  the  con 
tional  conveotioD.  but  was  one  of  Ihe  Brsi  lo  advocate  the 
compromise,  which  was  finally  adopted,  providing  for  equal 
representation,  in  one  house  and  proportionsl  rcpicscntalion 
the  other.  He  was  probably  influenced  by  Delaware  prejudi 
■gainsl  Peiusylvania  nhen  he  drafted  the  clause  which  lorbi 
Ibc  creation  of  a  new  slate  by  the  junction  of  twoormottstat 
or  parts  of  states  withont  the  consent  of  the  slates  concerned 
"  lotcongtess.    Alter  the  adjournment  of  the  convention 


defenr 


m  irlth  the  best  ol  the  Federalist  producti< 
It  was  largely  through  his  influence  Ihal  Delaware 
Pennsylvania  were  the  fint  two  stales  to  ratify  the  Constilul 


to  found  Dickinson  College  (name 
PcDDSylvania,  in  17S}.  was  the  fii 
'  Being  under  the  isf**  nrnnnM 
Pennsylvania  and  DeUw; 


eie  10  tloKly  conneclcd  bi 

itercKinee  orpiiMic  mcTi. 

ilrf  Colonies  oINotHiAmei 


trusteti,  and  wu  (or  many  jtm  It*  cUcf  bntrfutor.  He  died 
of  February  'tai  aod  was  buried  in  the  Fitends' 
burial  ground  in  Wilmingloo,  Dd. 

C.  J.  SlilK.  LitfuiTimn  jf/nk"  Didtinan.  andP.  L  F«d 


mpeclivdy  of  the  ifrmoirl  qf  On 
(Philadelptiia,  1891  and  189J). 


DICKSON.  SIR  ALBZAHDBR  (1777-1*40},  British  utiDerist. 
mered  (he  Royal  Uilitary  Academy  in  1793,  passing  out  as 
fcond  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery  lo  the  lollowing  year, 
^l  a  subaltern  he  saw  service  in  Minorca  bi  1798  and  at  Malu  in 
[Sdo.  As  a  captain  he  took  part  in  the  unfortunate  Monlevidea 
Sjtpedition  of  1B06-07,  and  in  l8og  be  accompanted  Howortli 
Lo  the  Peninsolaz  War  as  brigade-major  of  the  artillery.  He  soon 
fhtained  a  command  in  the  Portuguae  artillery,  and  as  a 
ieuleuant^oloDel  of  the  Portuguese  aervice  took  part  in  the 
various  battles  of  iBio~ri.  At  Ihe  two  lieges  of  Budaeoi, 
Cludad  Rodrigo,  tho  Salamanca  forts  and  Burgoa,  he  was 
entrusted  by  Wdlington  (who  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him} 


tolth 


alSalan 


IS  and  Waterloo  or 


cnch  fortrtssea 


at  ai  the  uriieit  (cOowi  of  the 


he  commanded  the  reserve  artillery.     In  the  ei 

commander  of  the  whole  of  the  artillery  of  the  allied*  amy,  and 

though  still  only  a  substantive  captain  in  the  British  service  he 

had  under  his  orders  some  Sooo  men.    At  Vitoria,  the  Pyrenees 

battles  and  Toulouse  he  directed  (he  novements  of  the  artiQery 

engaged,  and  at  the  cud  of  the  wai  received  handsome  presents 

from  the  officers  who  had  servedunderhjm,niany  of  whom  wer* 

his  seniors  in  the  army  flit.     He  was  at  the  disastrous  aBair  o( 

New  Orleans,  but  returned  to  Europe  in  ti 

campaign.    He  was  present  1    " 

artillery  staff  of  Wellington's  army,  ana  snosequen 

the  British  battering  train  at  the  sieges  of  the  Fi 

left  behind  the  advancing  allies.     For  the  rest  of  his  nte  He  was  on 

home  service,  principally  as  a  staff  officer  o(  artillery.    He  died, 

aniajor.generalandC.C.B.,in 

Woolwich  iniS47.    Dickson  w: 
Royal  (icographical  Society. 

tion  uied  in  Duncan's  Hularj  if  Iki  Ssyal  XifiUtry. 
DICKSON,  SIR   JAMES   ROBBRT   (1831-1901),   Anstralian 

statesman,  WIS  bom  in  Plyatouthonthejothof  Novtrabct  iSji. 
He  was  brought  up  in  Glasgow,  receiving  his  education  at  tbc 
high  school,  and  becinie  a  clerk  la  (he  Ci(y  of  Glasgow  Bank. 
In  1854  he  emigraiaj  to  Victoria,  but  after  some  years  spent 
in  that  colony  and  in  New  South  Wales,  he  leltled  in  1861  in 
Queensland,  where  he  was  connecred  ii>i(b  many  important 
business  enterprises,  among  them  (he  Royal  Bank  of  Qseenslsml. 
He  entered  the  Qucendand  House  d  Assembly  in  1871,  and 
became  minister  ol  woik8(iS;6),  tteajurcr  (i876-iS79,aiMj  i83j~ 
1SB7}.  acting  premier  ( 1 8S4).  but  resigned  in  1S87  on  the  question 
of  taxing  land.  In  i8S9hcr^titedfrombusincss,Bndq>eIit  three 
yean  in  Europe  before  resuming  political  life.  He  fought  for 
the  mtroduction  of  Polynesian  labour  on  the  Queensland  sugar 
plantations  at  the  general  election  of  1 891,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Hooseol  Asscoiblym  that  year  and  again  at  [be  elections  of  1S93 
and  1896.  Hebecamesecrctary  for  railways  in  1S97,  minister  lor 
home  afiaire  in  1898,  represented  Queoisland  in  tbc  federal 
council  oi  Australia  in  1896  aod  at  the  postal  conference  at 
Hobarl  in  1898.  and  in  189B  became  premier.  His  energies  weT« 
now  devoted  to  the  formation  ol  an  Australian  commonwealth. 
He  secured  the  reference  of  the  question  lo  a  plehiicite,  (he  result 
of  which  jmUfied  his  anticipations.  He  resigned  the  premiership 
in  Novembci  1899,  but  in  the  ministry  ol  Robert  Fbi^  iomied 
in  the  neit  month,  he  was  reappointed  to  Ihe  offices  of  chief 
secretary  and  vice-president  of  the  eiccutivc  council  which  he  had 
combined  with  the  office  of  premier.  He  represented  Quecnslind 
in  1900  at  the  conferennhcid  in  London  toconsider  the  question 
of  Australian  unity,  and  on  his  rtlum  was  appointed  minister  oi 
defence  in  the  fiTSlgovemnient  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
He  did  not  long  survive  the  accomplishmenl  of  his  political  aims 
dying  at  Sydney  on  the  loth  of  January  1901,  in  the  midil  0 
tbc  festivities  attending  the  inauguiallon  of  the  aen  itste. 
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ef  an^iMpeimt,  unhndng  nunt  of  the  eennon  Somr-bBring 
phnu.  The  UBH  »pn»«  the  mint  urUvrmil  chuMCtetoMhe 
dus,  tk«  impoTUMa  of  which  wu  firat  ooiked  by  John  lUy, 
■undy.  the  pmence  of  >  pur  of  ucd-teaves  or  colyltdora,  in 
Ibc  ptantlet  «  tmbryo  mnlaiiiK!  in  Ihe  tetd.  Tht  tmbryo  n 
BHMnlly  sunoonded  fay  b  largfr  or  sniller  smount  of  [oodsluS 
(tndospcnn)  which  serves  to  Dourisb  it  in  iK  dev^oiHrient  to 
fono  »  senUing  whtn  the  seed  geoniiuil«;  frequently,  however, 
uinpeiorhanind  theJriUieSj  the  whole  of  the  nouriihmeni  for 
lutitre  use  a  stored  up  in  the  cotyledons  themselves,  which  then 
become  thick  uid  fteshy.  la  germination  of  the  seed  the  root  of 
the  embryo  (isdicle)  grows  out  to  get  s  hoLdfaat  for  the  plant; 
ihb  is  geneially  followed  by  the  growth  of  Ihe  short  item 
tBUDcdiately  above  Ihe  root,  the  so-CAlled  *'  hypocotyl,'^  which 
curies  up  the  cotyledons  above  the  ground,  where  Ihey  spread 
to  the  il^t  and  become  tbc  first  green  leaves  of  the  plant. 
Protected  between  the  colyiedonsand  terminating  Ihe  aiisof  the 
plant  is  llie  Bnt  stem-bud  (the  plumule  of  the  embryo),  by  the 

the  plant,  consbting  of  stem,  leaves  and  branches,  is  formed, 
wbSc  Ib«  developrnent  o(  Ihe  radicle  fonm  Ihe  root-system. 
The  ULC  and  oanner  ot  growth  o!  the  adult  plant  show  a  great 
variety,  fnnn  the  smaQ  beib  tasting  for  one  season  only,  to  the 

hg  tissue  in  [he  item  is  characteristic;  n  ttansverss  lectioi  of 
iIk  very  young  stem  shows  >  nunber  of  distinct  conducting 
strands'-'VKscular  bundles— arranged  in  ■  ting  round  the  pith; 
ihoe  soon  become  aniled  to  form  a  dosed  ring  of  but  and 
wood,  separated  by  a  layer  of  fnoiallve  liuue  (cambium).  In 
pennniali  the  stem  shows  a  regular  hicrease  in  ihicVneta  each 
year  by  the  addition  of  a  new  ring  of  wood  outside  the  old  one 
— ferdelafbofslructureseePuiNTai^iiatoiay.     A  similar  gro¥fth 

■  correlated  with  the  increase  inleaf-area  each  season,  due  10  the 
cgalmued  ptodac  tion  of  new  leaf-bearing  branches,  A  charactei- 
iftic  ot  the  class  ii  afforded  by  the  complicated  network  formed 
by  Ibe  te^-vein,—wellseen  in  askeleton  leaf ,  from  which  the  sod 
parts  have  been  removed  by  maceration.  The  parts  1^  Ihe 
Sower  are  most  Irequenlly  arranged  in  fives,  or  multiples  of  fives; 
Ik  initaBce,  a  common  arrangement  is  as  Eolkiws, — live  sepals, 
ncteojed  l^five  petab,  lenalamensln  two  sets  olfiVe,  and  five 
er  lewer  carpels;  an  arrarigemenl  in  fours  is  less  frequent,  while 
the  arraDgemeot  In  threes,  so  common  tn  monocotyledons,  is  rare 
ia  dkstyledons.  In  some  orders  Ihe  parts  are  numerous,  chiefly 
ia  the  case  of  the  stamens  and  the  carpels,  as  In  the  buttercup  and 
t(ha  membcnof  Ihe  order  Ranunculaceae.  There  is  a  very  wide 
nsge  is  the  general  sinictute  and  arrangement  of  Ihe  jwrt*  of  the 
lower,  associated  with  the  means  for  enioting  the  transference  of 
poOen;  ia  the  simplest  cases  the  flower  consists  only  of  a  few 

wSow,  whDe  In  the  more  elaborate  type  each  series  is  leptcsented, 
the  wbde  forming  a  complicated  structure  closely  conetaled 
with  tbc  size,  form  and  habit)  ot  Ihe  pollinating  agent  (see 
FtoWEa).  The  characlecs  ot  the  fruit  and  seed  and  the  means 
Idr  taaaiiat  tbe  diq>etHl  of  the  seeds  are  also  very  varied  (sea 

nCUIDR  <fn>m  the  Lit  iiOart.  ftequcoUtive  of  Han,  to 
tfiak).  In  modem  usage  Ihia  teim  4  loosely  tised  tor  a  personal 
raler  mioyuig  extraoidintiy  and  eitra-constiiutlonal  power. 
The  etymologiCBt  sense  of  one  who  "  dictates  " — i.e.  one  whose 
won)  {dUlinK)  is  law  (ftora  wfuch  that  of  one  who  "  dklatei,"  t.>. 
^■cak*  tor  aome  writer  10  record.  Is  10  be  distinguished) — has 
beca  asaisled  by  ths  hisloiicsl  use  of  the  tecnii  in  aivcicnl  times, 
lor  an  eitiaocdinaiy  magistrate  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
U  |»  QDknown  piedscty  how  the  Roman  word  came  into  use, 
IbMi^  SB  eipIanatlDn  ol  the  earlier  official  litle,  xdiiiUr  Ab^i. 
throw*  some  light  on  the  subject.  Thil  designalinn  may  mean 
'hMdoltlie(infanlTy)  host "  as  opposed  tohissubordin»ie,  the 
■agssttforwifiMi.  who  was  "head  of  the  cavalry."  Itlhlseiplana- 
ticn  be  accepted,  emphasis  was  thus  laid  in  early  times  on  the 
■ifiUiy  avcct  of  the  dictatorship,  and  in  faci  the  oScl:  seems  to 


lituted  fo 


pose  of  meciing  a  nOltaty  crisis 
tiouslortheannuat  consuls  with 
consiilulional  theory  held  thai 
ine  repression  01  civu  niscocn  was  also  one  ot  Ihe  motives  for  Ihe 
institution  of  a  dictatotshtp.  Such  is  the  view  npressed  by 
Cicero  In  Ihe  Dt  Utihia  (iii.  j,  q)  and  by  the  emperor  Claudiiis 
in  his  eilani  Orolio  (i  >B)  This  lunciion  of  the  office,  although 
it  may  noi  have  been  contemplated  at  first,  is  altesied  by 
tbe  internal  history  of  Rome,  In  the  crisis  of  the  agiuiion  ihat 
■'       '  '  the  Licinian  bws  (367  B.C.)  a  dicUlDT  n 


re  have  Ihe  i 


.n(f»«. 


!of  a 


mibuti 


va!s,  I 


■ealed 


leHlt 


drive  the  nail  into  the  lemple  of  Jupitci — a: 

magic  which  was  heUeved  lo  avert  pesliience.    Tliese  dicutors 

appointed  for  minor  purposes  were  expected  to  lelire  from  oBke 

dictalor  "  held  oRice  for  at  least  sii  months. 

TTie  powers  ot  a  diculor  were  a  temporary  revival  of  those 
ot  the  kings;  but  there  pere  some  limitations  to  bis  authority. 
He  was  never  concerned  with  dvil  Jurisdiction,  and  V3i 
dependent  on  the  serutte  for  suppUes  of  money.  His  miUlary 
■uthority  was  confined  lo  Italy;  and  bis  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  dtiiens  was  at  an  cariy  period  limited  by  law.  It  waa 
probably  the  Ja  fabruoljooB.C.  that  made  him  subject  to  Ihe 
right  of  criminal  appeal  (pmHctlu]  within  the  limits  of  Ihe  city. 
But  during  his  tenure  of  power  all  the  magistiates  of  the  people 
were  regarded  as  hit  subordinates;  and  it  was  even  hdd  Ihai 
the  right  ofassisiancefaunliina),  furnished  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
piebs  to  members  of  the  ciliieo  body,  should  not  be  effectively 
eirerriied  when  Ihe  stale  was  under  this  typeol  martial  law.  The 
dictalor  was  nominated  by  one  of  Ihe  consuls.  But  here  as  else- 
where Ihe  senate  asserted  itsaulbon'ty  over  the  magistrates,  and 
:ld  that  Ihe  senate  should  not  only  suggest 


so  them 


of  the  nc 


After 


infirraed  bj 
(see  Comiin),  To  emphaslie  thesuperioriiy  of  this 
rer  thai  ol  the  consuls,  the  dictator  might  be  preceded 
oy  iweniy-iour  lictors,  not  by  the  usual  twelve;  and,  at  leasl  tn 
tbe  earlier  period  of  the  office,  these  lictors  bore  the  aies,  the 
symbols  of  life  and  death,  within  tbe  dty  walls. 

Tradition  reptesenit  Ihe  diclatorship  as  having  a  life  of  three 
ceniuries  in  the  hisioty  of  the  Roman  state.    Tile  first  dictator 

"  administtalive  "  dlcialors  bekings  to  the  year  Ji6  B.C.  It  was 
an  ofiice  that  was  incompatible  both  with  the  growmg  s^rfl  of 
constitutionalism  and  with  ihe  greater  security  ot  Ihe  city;  and 
the  epoch  ot  the  Second  Funic  War  was  marked  by  experiments 
with  the  oflicB,  such  as  the  election  of  Q.  Fabius  Malimus  by  Ihe 
people,  and  iheco^ctatotsbip  of  M.  Minudui  with  Fabius,  which 
heralded  its  disuse  (see  pDHic  Waxs).  The  emetnency  office  of 
the  early  and  middle  Republic  has  few  points  of  contact,  eicepi 
those  si  Ihe  eitcaonlinaty  position  and  almost  unfettered 
authority  of  Its  holder,  with  the  dictatorship  as  revised  by  Sulla 
and  by  Caesar.  Sulla's  dictatorship  was  Ihe  form  taken  by  a 
provisional  government.  He  was  created  "for  theeslablishment 
ol  the  Republic"  It  is  less  certain  whether  the  dictatorships  hdd 
by  Caesar  were  of  a  consdously  provisional  chaructcr.     Since  the 

the  natural  resort  of  the  founder  of  a  monarchy  (see  Sntu  and 
Caesak).  Ostensibly  to  prevent  its  further  use  for  such  a  purpose, 
M.  Antonius  tn  4^  B.C.  carried  a  law  abolishing  the  dictatonhlp  a* 
a  part  ot  tbe  constitution. 

BlBLIOOtaPHT. — Mommten.  Rtmiidta  SlaoUn^.  ia.  141  foil. 
Cjrd  ed..  Lnpiig,  18B7J;  Herua.  CtidikliU  umi  Jyilm  itr  rSmi- 
Hktn  SUsalar-iaimiic.  i.  718  loM.  (Leipiig,  1834);  Pauty-Wisiowa, 
Kialm^/cltfUit,  v.  370  loU.  (new  edlilca,  Stuttgart,  itfs,  Oc); 
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Unge,  KamiitlH  AUatUbntr,  i.  SU  f 

(jj^S-H-     n....- .■„  J..  .-■C^.; 

(oil.  (I-, 

In  ClwacoJ  Jtatni,  lil 
DICTIONABT.    lo  ,  , 

lai^ji^ag^,  riiaWr  nr  tiiHjiy  I,  amngftl  alphabetically  or 
''■^***  ijt  some  ottierdefipite  arderiUid  wi thcipI&DAdoaiui  the 
III,,  ij        umcoHoiacatfaeiUuigiugc.  Whcq  the  words  in  [ew  in 

Dumber,  being  □iil>  a  tnull  pan  of  thou  belonging  to 
tbe  lubject,  or  nheii  Ibey  »it  givto  without  eiplanation,  ot  lome 
ooly  lie  eqdnmnl,  01  ijie  cipLinatiatii  ue  partial,  the  work  ii 
oUh)  1  Htahiiiiiy-,  and  when  there  ii  merely  a  lilt  d[  eiplani- 
Uoni  of  the  tcchniol  wordi  and  eipmiioni  in  lODie  puticular 
~  ^    '1  gltJMry.    Au  alphabetiral  arrangement  oi  the  woida 


c  book  OI 


epiaca 


when  s 


u  ia  called  an  tnda  (v-v-)-  Wbca  undr 
3  conUiping  it  are  added  to  the  relcrencci,  the  worit  ii 
lUfrdama^  Sometimea.  however,  theaenunaare  given 
ictiODaiini  Ihui  the  great  Italian  dictiDoarv  of  the 
1  ddia  Cruua,  in  sii  volumes  folia,  It  called  Vxabehna, 
iti'i  dictioniTV  to  Cicero  a  oiled  /inJn.  When  the 
a  definite  lystcm  of  dasufication 


■rordj  ire  aningtd  ictjirding  to 


«pUni 


,  according  to  their  na 


dictianiiy,  like  the  OnennuliiiM  of  Juliui  FoUui,  or  the  native 
dictlonaiies  of  Sanikttt,  Mancbuand  many  other  languagei. 

Dictionaries  were  originally  booki  of  reference  ciphuning  tlH 
■rordi  of  a  bnguage  or  of  some  part  of  it.  As  the  names  of 
things,  11  well  as  thoie  of  persons  and  places,  are  words,  and 
often  require  e^lanation  even  more  than  other  dauea  of  words, 
Ihcy  were  neeetiarily  included  in  dicliDDUits,  and  at  tea  to  a  vety 
great  eitenl.  In  time,  books  Kete  devoled  lo  them  alone,  and 
were  limited  to  special  subjects,  and  these  have  so  multiplied, 

of  words  or  of  languages,  while  they  oft  co  far  tuipai^  ihem  in  bulk. 
Thereiredictionariesofbiographyandhislary,  real  and  fictitious, 
general  and  special,  relating  to  men  of  all  countries,  characters 
and  professions;  the  Enltl^  Dkliimary  a/  MalicaaJ  Bupapky 
(see  BiocKAFUv)  is  >  grealinstance  of  one  fonn  of  these; 
dictionaries  of  bibliography,  relating  to  all  books,  or  to  those 
of  some  puticular  kind  or  counIi>;  dictionaries  of  geography 
(somclimes  called  {ozcIUai}  of  the  whole  world,  of  particular 
countiieSj  or  of  imail  districts,  of  towns  and  of  villages,  of 
castles,  monasteries  and  other  buildings.  There  are  dictlonaiies 
of  philosophy^  of  the  Bible;  of  mathematics;  of  nituiil  history, 
loology,  botany;  of  birds,  trees,  plants  and  Sowers;  of 
chenuMry,  geology  and  mineralogy;  of  itchilecture,  piinting 
and  inusici  of  mediciDc,  sutgciy,  aoalomy,  pathology  and 
pbyvotogy;  of  diplomacy;  of  law,  canon,  dvi],  statutory  and 
aimina];  of  political  and  social  sdenca^  of  agriculture,  runl 
ecoDoiny  and  gardening;  of  commerce,  navigation,  horse- 
manship  and  the  military  arts;  of  mechanics,  mi  ~ 
the  manual  acta.  Tfaeie  arc  dictionaries  of  ant 
chronology,  of  dates,  of  genealogy,  of  heraldry,  of  dip 

and  of  very  many  other  subjects.  These  works  are  separately 
referred  to  in  the  hibliognphies  attached  to  the  articles  on  tl 
separate  subjects.  And  lastly,  there  are  dictionaries  of  the  ai 
'    '   ■  '    isive  oflspring,  oKyctofacdi 


().».).  . 


ucbal 


Neither  under  the  beading  of  duliimsty  aa  under  that  of 
tHcyclopatdia  do  we  propcae  to  uidude  a  mention  of  every  work 
of  its  dass.  but  many  of  these  will  be  referred  to  in  the  separate 
articles  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  pertain.    And  in  tl ' 
artide  we  confine  oiuidves  to  an  account  ol  tbose  dicliauari 
which  are  primarily  word-books.     This  is  practically  the  mo 
convenient  distinction  from  the  subject-book  or  encyclopaedi 
thou^ttie  two  chiracienareofteB combined  in  OBC  work.     TTi 
(he  Ctnlury  DicHmary  has  encyclopaedic  features,  while  the 
present  edition  of  the  Encydtpiudia  Btilaiinicc,  restoring 


eaiiicr  tndltiaa  but  atiyiot  out  the  Idea  n 

abo  embodies  dktioDary  ^ttirea. 

DicOaiaam  Is  a  word  of  loo  oi  modem  Lalinily:'  iiaia, 

im  which  it  was  formed,  was  used  in  medieval  L^tin  to  mean 

word.     Lakn  is  a  oocTespondiog  word  ol  Creek  od^ 

easing  a  book  ol  oi  fo(  words — a  dictionary.     A  ffauory  is 

properly  a  coUectiOD  of  unusual  «  foreign  w«da  requirmg 

^iplanalieo.    It   b   the   name   frequently   given  to   EsgUsh 

lictiaBarlcs  of  dialects,  which  the  GciinaDi  usually  call  iduficn, 

ind  the  Ilalianl  ttnMatit.    WSrlirlmlM,  a  book  of  words,  was 

first  used  among  the  Germans,  accordmg  to  Grimm,  by  Kramct 

ig).  imitated  from  the  Dutch  vDonJuiiMl.    From  the  Germana 

Swedes  and  Danes  adapted  sribeli,  ttJiet.    The  Itdandic 

ariaUk,  laie  the  German,  contains  the  genitive  plural     The 

Slavonic  natiaos  nse  ifoHr,  iltvnii,  and  the  southern  Slavs 

tine,  rytbk,  ■  word,  formed,  like  dldionary 

loul  composition.     Many  other  names  have  been 

given  to  dictionaries,  la  licsaurui,  S/traiktciati,  (enuupia, 

tiaepiylaciiHii 
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ihive).  ibmudi  (the  sea),  fu/l  tuluim  (Ibe  seven  seas),  tw 
I  standard  of  character},  momaili.jn,  utmtmiltliw,  NMi«- 
Una,  duddarit,  UuaJan-nmrnliait,  tlatii,  uata,  pkv^t.'  La 
I  from  the  great  Italian  dictionary,  and  CaUpint  (in  Spanish 
talian]  from  the  Latin  dicliimary  of  Calepinns. 
:  tendency  of  great  dictioru  ties  is  to  unite  in  themsdvaall 
the  peoiliai  features  of  special  diclionatita.  A  la^e  dictkmaiy 
is  most  useful  when  a  word  Is  to  be  thoiDUgbly  studied,  or  when 
there  is  difficulty  in  making  out  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  |diiate. 
Special  dictionaries  are  more  useful  for  special  purpoMt;  fix 

And  small  dictionaries  are  more  convenient  for  treliuent  use,  ■■ 
in  translating  from  an  unfsDliKar  language,  for  worda  may  be 
found  morejjuiddy,  and  they  present  the  words  and  ibeii 
meanings  in 'a  concentrated  ind  compact  form,  instead  of  bclnc 
scattered  over  a  large  space,  ind  separated  by  other  matter. 
Dictionaries  of  several  languages,  ciUed  pdytfali.  are  ol  difleteni 
kinds.  Some  are  potygtot  is  the  vocabuUry,  but  not  in  the 
eiplanation,  !ike  Johnson's  dictionary  of  Persian  and  Arabic 
cipliined  In  English;  some  m  the  inUrpreUlion.  but  not  in  the 
vocabulary  or  upUnation,  like  Cakpini  ttUt/Mai,  ■  Lalia 
dictionary  ol  Latin,  with  the  meaning!  in  (even  langaaga.' 
Manygreatdictionaiiesarenowpoly^tin  this  sense.  SorBcare 
polyglot  in  the  vocabulary  and  interpretation,  but  are  elplained 
In  one  language,  like  Jal's  Claisain  nautical,  a  glossary  of  wk 
terms  in  many  languages,  giving  the  equivalents  of  each  word  in 
the  other  languages,  but  the  eiplanation  in  French.  Pauthier'i 
Annaiiuu  Didinary  is  polyglot  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  gives 
the  Chuu;sc  chaiacleis  with  theri  prootuidation  in  Chinese  and 
Annamese.  ^Kclal  dictionaries  ate  of  many  kinds.  Tbeie  ate 
technical  dictionaries  of  etymology,  foreign  words,  dialects, 
secret  languages,  slang,  neology,  baibarous  words,  faults  of  ex- 
preasioD,  choice  words,  prosody,  pronundation.  ^leUiDg.  onion. 
poets,  law,  muuc,  proper  names,  particular  sulbora,  nouns,  veibk. 
parlidples,  particles,  double  forms,  difficulties  and  many  otliers. 
Pick's  dictionary  (Cottingen,  rB6af3n>;  i!M-i>j6t  Bvo,  4  vob.) 
is  a  remarkable  attempt  to  ascertain  the  commoB  bngunse  ol 
the  Indo-European  nations  before  e«±  of  Ihelt  (leat  Kiiaratifuu. 
In  the  second  edition  of  his  Elymelafudie  Ftruluunta  (Lemso 
and  Detraoldt,    1859-1871,  8vo,   7117   pages)   PoU   give-     - 


Eations.  pertnps  the  first  of  cbe 


occupying  5140  paces. 

■Joannes  de  Carlandia  {John  Gaifand:  fl.  iMa-llja)  gtvis 
the  fotlovlng  eiplsiialiar  in  his  mcfioHriiu,  whhh  b  ■  cliieed 
vocabulary ; — "  fjictionaiius  dkiiuc  libdlut  itte  a  dicdaniboa  mBLSU 
nece««riii.  quae  teoetur  quilibet  scolaiis,  non  untuoi  in  icriino  tie 
lignls  facto.  Rd  in  cordis  amiciiJo  fimiiler  retiiicn.  This  baa  been 
suppovd  to  be  the  Ii 

>  An  eicelleBI  din 
kind;  a  large  lo 
entitled  "  PtiiKt 
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lily  ^  tlu 
t  pUnacd.  £ich  oi  tlms 
(U  bat  be  illustnled  from  EotlUh  lulcosnphy,  ia  ohicli  the 
ptDCCM  ol  develoiiiiKnt  hu  ib  lil  <lii*clkiii>  bno  oitiad  futhnt. 
nc  advance  that  tau  been  nndc  In  tke«y  began  with  a  ndkal 
ikuce  ol  opiiuaa  «Ui  rcfud  lo  tkc  chief  ^i  ol  the  acnenl 
6itimw»y  ai  1  Unpme.    The  <ddet  Tten  ol  Ua  1 


it  tlMwin.  Ib  other  woftb,  fail  cUd 
fair  «u  conceived  lo  be  to  dft  and  lebie,  U  dsdde  atilhMi- 
■UTttlr  <|ue(tkB«  urilh  lecacd  to  good  aMct.  and  thut  to  £■  the 
kucaace  as  omplelely  at  n^t  be  pouibhi  wkUn  the  limits 
dMtnuicilbrtbeUteBiytattealldttiBie.  ThnaUMAccademia 
ddia  CnMca.  fciinded  neai  the  cloee  ol  tbe  i6th  dDtarjr.  waa 
nnHhhfri  far  Ibe  puipow  cl  puiilyinf  is  thii  iny  tke  Ilallan 
loagae,  and  in  1611  tb*  Yaioialari*  dttii  Attaiamkt  MIt 
CrwHi,  loew  like  itandaid  ol  Ihat  lanfuafe,  waa  puhhihed.  71w 
iS<»d<niie  Fnocaiiev  the  fint  edition  oi   «ltD*B  dicUonaiy 

OBitmclins  a  dictiooai)'  npiKi  thia  prindpis  anae  durins  the 
Kcood  qnaitet  at  tbe  iSUKealurr.  It  waa  imatiud  by  men  of 
IdtLij  enwnflbem  A  lewder  Pope — Uut  the  Entliah  laocuage 
hA  Ibes  attained  tncb  perfectioa  Hut  Intlhec  inqtiovemeal  waa 
Widly  povuble,  ud  it  wm  leued  that  il  it  net*  not  bed  by 
k«oenpbic  BDlhonty  detetkmlioa  wonU  aoon  begin.    Siast 


. _..    .  .  _  .  .  .  JduBon.    Ubdic- 

lieBuy,  tbc  fiiit  edition  ol  iriud^  in  two  lidio  vdonea,  appealed 
■  mi,  wai  in  many  icvecti  adnvitabk,  but  it  wai  inade- 
■  'ini  iitenry  UNfe. 
Ud  ooE  Hng  enieiuin  me  Belief  that  tbe  nalunl 
I  liimmr  an  ba  ■imttd  in  that  or  in  any 
itha  way.  Kii  work  wu,  however,  gencnlly  aceepted  u  a  final 
awhoiity,  and  Ibe  ideas  npon  which  it  was  lounded  doodnalcd 
EifliabkiucasnphrlaiiiiorethanacenliiiT.  ThefirM  eHective 
{■DtcM  lo  England  acaiut  Ibi  nprcniaey  d[  this  EUtaiy  view  waa 
•adc  liy  Dean  (lals  Aichbidiep}  Trench,  hi  a  papet  on  "  Some 
Dibdcacici  In  g-i-il"(  E4i(liih  DictiaDarica  "  lead  bahfe  the 
Fhilirfacical  Sodcty  in  iSj7.  "  A  dictiDBarjr,"  he  Mid,  "acceid- 
Bf  10  that  Idea  el  it  wUdi  mum  to  me  aliHW  capaUc  oi  beiPi 
iDfKsQy  maintaiDed,  li  an  taowWry  (/  Ihe  lampiaii;  much  oun, 
but  thia  primarily. ...  It  i>  no  taik  of  the  aOka  ol  it  to  lelect 

Ihe  CMrf  worda  ol  the  language The  butineaa  wUch  he  bai 

•--*'-'■''*"  il  (o  ooUcct  and  anange  all  wordi,  whether  good  or 
bad,  wbelba  they  commend  thouelvei  to  hit  judgment  or  othet- 
nae.  .-.Bt  it  an  loMtriam  ef  [the  bnguagel,  ntt  a  tritU." 
Ihat  ia,  far  (be  hteniy  view  ol  the  chici  cad  «f  tbegaoeial 
Cctlonaiy  ibeuld  be  aubatlluted  the  pbilolotkal  or  KJentiGc 
b  Germany  (hit  aubalitutka  bad  alnady  been  eBocted  by  Jacob 
(Hi  Wilbdm  Ciimm  In  tbdr  <Uctiooaiy  of  the  Gcimu  iugDBge, 
the  firat  volume  ol  which  appeared  in  1814.  In  brtel,  tliai>  tbe 
'  H  h  that  the  general  dktioaary  ol 
>  ncotd  ol  all  the 

r  Indirectly,  a  guide 
"  itandatd  "  dictlonuy  hu.  in  Eact,  been 

n  impoanbility,  II  not  an  iburdity. 

Tbii  Ibeoictitnl  icqultemoit  mint,  ol  coune,  be  modified 
comideiably  io  practice.    The  date  at  whidi 


t  atbittarily  ehoxn; 

pacliom  ol  ill  earlier  vocabulary  cunol  be 
■(  the  incemplttanaaol  the  litetary  record. 


ilM  moat  compleU  dictlaoav  can  indode  aU  tb*  word*  whkh  the 
tecordi— earlier  and  liter— actually  ceatain.  Many  wordi,  that 
{>  to  lay,  which  are  Cound  io  the  liteiatore  of  a  language  canoot 
be  ngarded  ai,  lor  leiicognpUe  puipoMi.  b«loi«uig  to  that 
language;  while  many  more  may  or  may  not  b«  hdd  to  belong 
to  it,  accoidiag  to  the  judgment— alinott  the  whim — ol  the 
Individual  Iciicogi^iber.  Thta  li  eipeclilly  true  of  the  Englisb 
tongue.  "  That  vast  aggregate  of  word*  and  pbiaaei  which 
coutilBtei  the  vocahulaiy  of  Englidi.qieildng  men  pieient*,  to 
the  mind  that  cndeavoun  to  giaqi  It  as  1  deflnite  whole,  the 
aipecl  ol  oneol  tbow  nebulooi  mutet  lamiUu  to  tbe  aatmnonier, 
in  which  a  dear  and  unnuelaktfale  nudeui  ibadta  off  on  all  lidci, 
thnmgh  tr—i  ol  decreanig  brightneu,  to  a  din  marginal  film 
that  acemi  to  end  nowbeie,  bat  to  kiie  ItMtf  imperceptibly  In 
(he  lunoundlng  darfcnen"  (Dr  J.  A.  H.  Hurray,  Oi/Wtf 
DkL  General  Eipbnitiani,  p.  ivU).  Tbii "  marginal  film  "  it 
woida  with  man  or  lem  doubtlul  dalma  to  fccognilion  laduda* 
rmi  of  tbe  batund  idencei  (the  New-Lalln 
dI  loologr  and  botany,  nimei  of  cbemiol 
minerab,  and  the  like};  hall-nilunliied 
lEctal  woidi;  iling  temi;  trade  name 
(many  of  whidi  have  passed  or  ore  pat»iiq(  into  common  use) 
proper  name*  and  many  more.  Many  ol  these  even  the  moA 
COmplale  dicttoniry  thould  tidudel  othen  it  ihould  indndl; 
but  where  the  line  ihall  be  drawn  will  alwiya  renuin  a  vexed 

Another  important  [nindple  upon  which  Tteach  insisted,  and 
which  iboeapreses  a  requirement  of  raodeffl  sderitlfic  philology, 
is  that  the  dictionary  shall  be  not  merdy  a  record,  but  abo  an 
kUhiritai  lecotd  ol  wotdi  and  thdr  uses.     From  the  U  teiaty  point 

the  idea  o(  a  "  itaDdard  "  has  aay  application.    Dictionaries  of 
(be  older  type,  Uierefon,  usmlb' make  t 


g  Ibeb 


U  ocder 


which  U 


which  the  vocabaliiy  ol  tbe  language  at  any  previous  period  may 
be  determlDcd.  Tbe  philologlit,  bowm^er,  for  whom  the  growth, 
ation,  of  a  language  b  a  lacl  «1  central 
,  _  no  record  of  a  L&nguige  ai  com[dete  which 
aoa  B*i  aUUt  Ihii  growth  la  its  inccasive  Higea.  He  detfrta 
to  know  lAts  and  where  each  word,  and  each  Iran  and  Mmc 
of  It,  an  bat  leund  in  the  language;  il  the  word  or  Knee  Is 
obiolele,  when  it  died;  and  any  other  fact  that  throwi  U|bt  upon 
Us  biitoiy.  He  ttquitca,  accordingly,  of  the  leiioDgnpber  that, 
having  aacertdoed  Ibcaedata,  he  shall  make  them  the  loundation 
of  hit  eipotitlon — In  partioilar,  of  the  division  and  arrangetaent 
of  his  dcfinitiaBs,  that  icsise  being  placed  Gnt  i^ikb  appGaitd 
first  in  Older  ottliae.  Inot)uiwordt,each  article  In  the  dj^wnary 
abould  lumiA  an  orderly  blograjAy  ol  the  irord  ol  aliich  it 
tnati,  cadi  word  and  tense  being  10  dated  that  the  eiact  tune 
of  its  appearance  and  Ihe  dutalion  ol  ilt  use  may  as  nearly  aa  . 
ponible  be  detenalDcd.  This,  lo  principle,  it  tbe  method  of  the 
new  ledoograidiy.  In  practice  it  is  tnb>cct  to  limitaiiao)  tiaiilar 
to  (bote  ol  the  vocabulary  mentioned  above.  Inoompletcnesa 
of  Ibe  eariy  record  it  here  an  even  greater  obstacle:  and  there 
are  many  wordi  whose  hiilOTy  it.  for  one  reason  or  another,  10 
iinhnpoftant  that  to  treat  it  elaborately  would  be  a  watte  ol 
labour  and  space. 

The  adoption  of  tbc  UttaicB)  pifaKiple  involves  a  fmlher  note- 
worthy modification  ol  older  methods,  namdy,  an  Impotunt 
ulension  ol  (he  use  of  qnotstlaiis.  To  Dr  Johnson  bekngi  the 
credit  of  ihowii«  how  ntelol,  when  properly  chosen,  they  may  be, 
not  only  in  corroboratirig  the  lexicographer's  statements,  but  also 
in  revealing  spedal  shades  ol  *'\rf"'"fl  or  variations  oJ  use  which 
his  definitions  cannot  well  eipctSL  No  part  of  Johntoa'i  work 
il  more  valuaUe  than  this.  Tliit  idea  was  more  fully  developed 
and  aiqilied  by  Dr  Charles  Richardsoo,  whose  Sta  Diaanary 
ef  Ihe  Eiflisk  Laipieti . . .  lUmtttaltd  by  QtataUfta  from  Ikr 
BttI  AKlkai  (ia3j-i8]6J  still  remains  amostvalnablecnUection 
ol  literary  illustmtioiis.    Lcaiaifraphen,  however,  have,  witb 
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for  Ibe  end!  juM  meatioaed — 1>  insunca  ol  uu  or  m  illuitu- 
tioiu  of  miccl  tuige — witb  Kuody  uy  T«agDitioa  ol  iheir 
valui  M  hiMorinl  evidence;  uid  they  heve  ukfn  them  tlaou 
udusivety  from  the  works  of  the  "  bcflX  "authorL  But  linceiU 
the  d«t4  upon  irhich  conclusioni  with  ngard  ta  Che  hiitory  of 
■  void  QUI  be  based  must  be  collected  from  the  litenture  of 
the  luigiKge,  it  is  evident  Chat,  in  »  f u  m  the  lexicogtapber 
a  tequiKd  to  fumish  evidence  for  an  biitorical  intttenct,  a 
quotation  ts  the  bat  form  in  wbich  be  can  five  IL    In  (act, 


_  .  .  a  word  witboul  the  aid 
if  elaborate  deEnitiMU.  The  Utter  limply  save  the  ittdec  the 
treubl*  of  drawing  the  proper  csoduiioiis  for  bimKlf.  A  fuRba 
nilg  of  tbe  new  lexicography,  accordiofdy,  ia  that  quotatioiu 
should  be  UMd,  primarily,  as  historical  evidence,  uid  that  tlie 
history  of  words  and  meanings  should  be  exhihited  by  meatis  o£ 
them.  Tbe  earliest  instance  of  Iise  that  can  be  found,  and  (if  the 
word  or  sense  is  obsolete)  tbe  latest,  are  as  a  rule  to  be  given; 
frbile  in  the  case  of  an  importani  word  or  sense,  instances  taken 
from  successive  periods  of  its  currency  also  should  be  fitfd- 
MorcDver,  a  quotation  which  contains  an  important  Irit  of 
hiitoricai  evidence  must  be  used,  whether  its  source  is  "good," 
from  tbe  literary  point  of  view,  or  not — whether  it  is  a  dawic 
of  the  iangua^  or  from  a  daily  newspaper;  though  where  choice 
is  possible,  preference  should,  of  course,  be  given  to  quotations 
eunctcd  from  the  works  of  the  best  wiiteia.  This  rule  doa  not 
do  away  with  the  illustntive  use  of  quotations,  wbich  Is  still 
recognized  ss  highly  important,  but  it  subordinates  it  to  their 
historical  use.  It  is  nccesury  to  add  that  it  implies  that  the 
cxtiacts  must  be  given  euctly,  and  in  the  original  spelling  and 
copitaliiation,  acturately  dated,  and  furaiibed  with  a  precise 
tefeience  to  author,  book,  volume,  page  and  edition;  for 
iDiisleDCe  upon  these  requirements-^fhich  are  obviously  im- 
portsnt,  whatever  tbe  use  of  the  quotation  may  be— ia  one  of  the 
most  notewottby  of  modern  innovations.  Johnson  uiuatly  gave 
■imply  the  author's  name,  and  often  quoted  from  memory  and 
inaccuittdy;  and  many  of  his  successois  to  tbis  day  liave 
toUowed — altogether  or  to  simie  extent— his  eiample, 
•  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  use  of  quouiions — after 
the  difficulty  of  collection — is  that  of  finding  space  for  them  in  a 
dictionary  of  reasonable  sise.  Fieference  must  be  ^ven  to  those 
which  are  essential,  the  number  of  those  which  are  cited  merely 
<m  methodical  grounds  being  made  as  small  as  possible.  It  is 
hardly  necenaiy  to  add  that  the  negative  evidence  furnished  by 
quotatioiu  is'generally  oi  little  value;  oik  can  acldom,  that  is, 

M  the  latot  OH^  or  tkat  tbe  woid  or  •cue  bii  not  been  nmnt 

daring  soBt  intcrmcdiale  period  from  wUch  be  bn  no  qiwtatioBS. 

Lastly,  a  much  moreimpoitant  placx  in  tiie  icbenu  of  tlie  ideal 

dictionary  is  now  astignid  to  the  dymJefy  of  words.  This  may 
be  aiiributed,  Jo  part,  to  the  recent  npid  developmcDt  of  ety- 
mology as  a  science,  and  to  the  greater  abundance  of  tnislwDrtby 
data;  but  it  ia  chiefly  due  to  tbe  fact  that  ftom  tbe  htitDiiciil 


traphy 


ciicograplical  purposes, 
pe  assumes  to  nave  oegun,  or  to  tne  time  when  the  word  was 
adapted  or  invented — audits  antecedent  histoty'has  become  more 
vital  and  interesting.  Etymology,  in  other  words,  is  essentiatly 
the  history  of  the/omi  of  a  word  up  to  tbe  time  when  it  became 
a  part  of  the  language,  and  is,  in  a  measure,  an  eilension  of  tbe 
history  of  the  development  of  the  word  in  tbe  language.  More- 
over, it  is  the  only  meant  by  wbich  the  eiact  relations  of  allied 
words  can  be  nscenoiDed,  and  tbe  Kpantion  of  words  of  the  some 
form  but  of  diverse  origin  (bomooyms)  can  be  eSeciEd,and  it 
thus,  for  the  dictionary,  the  foandition  of  aU/amilyitu'aryand 
tsrrect  (Aunlsty.    In  fact,  tbe  attention  that  has  been  paid 

these  two  poioU  in  the  best 

dislinguishing  and  most  importsnt  cbi 

the  etymology  of  words  sre  tbe  dianges  in  their  lorm  whicn  may 

have  occuind  while  theyhave  been  inuseaipantof  the  language 


— modification!  of  SaSi  ptamiDdatloD,  cotnptioni  by  poptilu 

etymology  or  false  titociatiani,  and  tbe  like.  The  fact*  with 
regard  to  these  thing)  which  tbe  wide  research  necesiiiattd 
by  the  historical  method  furnishes  abundantly  to  tbe  modem 
leiiciicnphci  are  often  among  the  nuM  novel  and  iatetestiDg 
of  hii  acquiiitioiis. 

It  should  be  added  that  even  appro^mate  contondty  la  tbe 
theoretical  requirements  of  modem  lerlcograidiy  as  above  out- 
lined li  ponible  only  under  tonditiona  sttnilar  In  those  under  which 
tbe  Oifi»d  JVcv  Eitfliik  DiHurnary  was  undertaken  (see  below). 
The  labour  demanded  it  too  vatt,  and  the  cecetsary  bulk  ol  the 
dktloaary  too  great  When,  however,  a  language  it  recorded 
in  one  such  dictionary,  those  ol  amaller  site  and  more  modal 
pretenslont  can  rest  upon  it  as  an  authority  and  confnim  to  il 
at  a  modd  >o  far  at  Ibdr  special  limitations  permit. 

Tbe  idea]  thus  developed  is  primarily  that  of  the  genenl 
dictioiiary  of  the  purely  philological  type,  but  It  ap^ies  also  tc 
the  encyclopaedic  dictionary.  In  so  far  as  the  latter  is  strictly 
lexicographic— dais  with  words  as  words,  and  not  with  the  things 
they  denote— it  sbouU  be  made  after  the  model  of  the  former, 
and  is  defective  to  the  extent  in  iibich  it  deviates  fnnn  iU  Tbe 
pbitoiogical  in  no  way 


practical  re 


jIved.  It  ir 
modify  their  application  in  various  way&  Fh 
example,  tne  number  of  obsolete  and  dialectal  words  induded 
may  be  much  diminished  and  the  number  of  sdcntiGc  terns  (foi 
instance,  new  Latin  botanical  and  toolo^cal  names)  be  increased; 
and  the  relative  amount  of  space  devoted  to  etymobigies  and 
quotations  may  be  lessened.  In  general,  since  boi^  of  this  kind 
an  designed  to  serve  mote  or  lest  as  works  of  general  reference, 
tbe  making  of  ihem  must  be  governed  by  consideiitioni  ol 
ptnclicaj  utility  which  the  compilers  of  a  purely  philologicnj 
dictionary  are  not  obliged  to  regard.  The  encyclopaedic  type 
itself,  although  it  has  of  ten  been  criticised  as  hybrid — as  amixture 
of  two  things  which  should  be  kept  distinct^ — is  entirely  defensible. 
Between  the  dictionary  and  the  encyclopaedia  the  dividing  hne 
cannot  sharply  be  drawn.  Theieare  words  tbe  meaning  of  which 
cannot  be  eipliined  fully  without  some  description  of  things, 
kthcr  hsnd,  the  desciiplion  of  things  and  proccssa 


ibjection  cannot  justly  ht 
In  a  way — with  a  selection  of  material— that  leaves  the  dictionary 
essenti^y  a  dictioniiry  and  not  an  encyclopaedia.  Motcovcr, 
tbe  large  vocabulary  d  tbe  genenl  dictlonaty  .makes  it  passible 
10  present  certain  kttidi  of  encyclopaedic  matter  with  a  degm  ol 
fulness  and  a  convenience  of  anangement  which  are  potsiblF  in 
DO  ain^  work  of  any  other  class.  In  fact,  Il  >nay  be  taid  that  il 
tbe  encyclopaedic  dictionary  did  not  eiist  it  would  have  to  bi 
invented;  that  its  Juitification  la  its  indiipensahlenoo.  Nol 
tbe  leul  of  lu  advantages  ii  that  it  makes  legitimate  tbe  use  ol 
diagrams  and  pictotiat  tUustratioDi,  wbich,  il  piopeily  selected 
and  eiecuted,  are  often  valuable  aids  to  deflniiian. 

On  ill  practical  Bde  the  advance  in  leiicognpby  has  cwaistcil 
in  the  elibotaiion  of  methods  long  in  use  rather  titan  in  the  in- 
vention of  new  ones.  Tbe  only  way  to  collect  tbe  data  upon  whic!] 
the  vocabulary,  the  definitions  and  tbe  history  are  to  be  based 

language,  at  all  Iciicogrsphers  who  have  not  merely  borrowed  fiorr 
their  predecessors  have  done.  But  the  wider  scope  and  ^xciaJ 
lexicography  demand  that  the  investigation  shall 


rastly  rr 


i,  that,  as  far 


!,  system 


fof  sH  kinds)  of  every  period  of  the  language  ^loU  be  otamioed 
systematically,  in  order  tbat  all  the  wonjt,  and  senses  and  forms 
of  wofdi,  which  have  (lifted  during  any  period  may  be  lound, 
andihaicnougbeiceipts  (carefully  verified  iCiedited  and  dated)  to 
cover  all  the  encniial  facts  tball  be  made.  The  books,  pamphlets, 
journals,  newspapers,  and  so  on  which  cnutt  thus  be  leaiched  wiU 
be  numbered  by  thousands,  and  the  quotations  tdected  may  (u 
in  the  case  of  tbe  Oxford  Nm  En^iili  Diauitary)  be  counted  h> 
millions.  This  task  is  beyond  tbe  powers  of  any  one  man,  eves 
though  he  be  a  Johnson,  or  a  Litti£  or  a  Grimm,  and  il.ia  non 
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mdgt^  toieafttol  mdcn  vhoie  mmibcr  h  Umited  only  by  ihe 
diOicy  o(  Ihc  cdiioi  (D  obuia  luch  uustuicCr  The  modem 
■ettand  of  nliling  Ihe  nwtciiol  Chiu  iccumulated— the  actual 
■mk  «l  compUkiian — alia  is  chmclenied  by  the  ipplicatlan  of 
ihcpiincipleoltbedivttaonof  Jaboui.  Jotanion bunted  thu  hii 
SctJOBUy  *»  oTilten  vitli  hut  little  BUistancc  from  the  learned, 
Kd  tbt  UAe  nuinlicge  raeuuie  true  ol  Ibaiol  Liiti^  Such 
altempU  OB  Ibe  put  of  one  nun  to  mte  pnctically  the  nhole  oI 
a  gtaatl  dirtknury  are  no  lonfer  posKlble,  not  merely  becauw  oi 
Ibe  vaat  Imbour  and  pbibiogjcaJ  roeorch  neccuitated  by  modem 
lims,  but  more  opedally  hecauic  the  Immense  development  of 
tbe  mcabulvy  of  tbe  IpKiiil  sdencei  rendcn  indispenuhle  Uu 

tboac  icieDCKt-  The  leodency,  accordingly,  hat  been  to  enlarge 
peally  the  editorial  tiafi  oi  the  dicltonary.  Koiei  of  sub-cdilon 
■■d  owUibutoB  being  now  employed  where  ■  doien  or  fewer 
ncie  liMiBCily  deemed  luffident.  In  other  wordi.  Ihe  makin;  of 
a  "  CMapIcie  "  diciionary  baa  become  a  co-operative  enterprise, 
u  tlic  lucasi  of  which  voricen  Id  oU  (fat  fields  of  literature  and 
irimr*  conttihute, 

Tlw  oust  oompleie  exenplificatioo  of  these  principles  and 
•elliods  is  the  Oxford  Nem  Ei/li^  DkHmar^.  an  iislaricBl 
froKiflis.  jtandei  mainly  m  malrrieli  lellcOol  (y  lit  Piiln- 
lifkal  Stcittf,  This  raomunenul  mrk  origiDated  in  Ihe  su^- 
latioa  of  Trench  thai  an  attempt  ihould  be  mode,  under  the 
diteeluHi  of  the  Philological  Society,  to  complele  the  vooibiilary 
(I  trilling  diclioDBties  and  to  supply  the  historical  information 
tUcli  they  lacked.  The  luggalian  was  adopted,  considerable 
"     ■    '        ■  ■■    ■■  ^bert  Coleridje  waa  appalr 


Hedli 


'd  hy  Dr  F.  J. 


Fiin^valL  Little,  however,  was  done,  beyond  the 
qootatiaDa — abdut  ijno.ooo  of  which  were  gathered — until  in 
1A7S  tbe  eipe&M  of  printing  and  publishing  Ihe  proposed 
dicttoaary  WIS  assumed  by  the  Delegates  ol  the  Univenily  Press, 
ud  the  edjlanhlp  was  enuusied  to  Dt  {afterwards  Sir)  J  A.  H. 
Homj-  As  Ihe  historical  point  ol  beginning,  the  middle  ol  the 
titb  cenliuy  was  teltcled,  all  words  that  were  obsolete  at  that 
date  being  eldudcd,  though  the  history  of  words  that  were 
convBt  both  before  and  after  that  date  is  given  in  Its  entirety, 
■ad  11  was  decided  that  the  search  lor  quotalions—whicb,  accord- 
iagtothe  origiDal  design,  was  to  cover  the  entire  literature  down 
!•  tbe  be^noing  of  the  i6th  century  and  as  much  ol  the  subse- 
qoeal  Eletatune  (eapeciaily  the  works  of  the  more  iinpartini 
wrilen  and  works  on  specie]  subjects)  as  might  be  possible — 
Aoald  be  oude  mor^  thorough.  More  than  Soo  readers,  in  all 
parts  of  Ihe  world,  odeied  their  aid.  and  when  theprelace  to  Ihe 
fcil  TohiaK  appeared  io  188S,  Ihe  editor  was  able  10  announce 
that  the  readers  had  increased 


lof  m 


bad  already  been  amasaed.     The 

ompleted  in  ten  large  volumes,  eacn  issueo  nr^  in  smauer  pans 
Tbe  bil  part  was  issued  in  ifiS4,  and  by  [he  beginning  of  Tijio 
ibc  first  pari  of  the  letter  S  hod  been  reached. 

Tbe  hisloria]  method  of  exposition,  particularly  by  quota- 
tiBBB,  isapptinlia  the  JIfew  En^Uh  ZJicJinur)',  il  not  in  all  esses 
with  entire  suceesi,  yet,  on  the  whole,  with  a  regularity  and  a 
^nJBOn  which  leave  little  to  he  desired,  A  minor  lault  Is  that 
ciccrpU  from  second  or  Ihird  laie  authors  have  occasionally  been 
■td  wben  bcttet  ones  Iram  writers  of  the  first  class  either  must 
bare  been  al  band  or  oould  have  been  lound.  As  was  said  above, 
ihe  literary  quality  of  the  question  is  highly  important  even 
JB  bistocical  lejdcognphy,  «ad  should  not  be  neglected  un- 
■  iiiHrflr  Other  ^leclal  features  of  Ihe  book  arc  the  comptete- 
aen  with  which  varislions  of  pronunciation  and  orthography 
(wiib  dales)  tit^ven;  the  lulnessandsdcntiliceicelleiiccof  ' 


irhich  al 


e(  old 
(Biitlsb)  pi 

firision  ol  oieaiungs. 
a  Ugh  degree  of  accu 


phon 


Indicated;  and  the  1 


which  the  p 


the  CtnUiry  DicHtmary.  Woik  of  such  magnitude  and  quality  is 
poisih  ie,  praclicalty  ,on  ly  when  theediiorof  i  he  diclionaiy  cancom- 
mand  not  merely  Ihe  aid  ol  a  very  large  number  ol  schi^Ts  and 
men  of  scierce.  but  their  gratuitous  aid.  In  this  the  fCen  Enilisk 
DUtienary  has  been  slngulariy  fortunate;  The  conrlitioni  under 
which  it  originated,  and  Its  aim,  have  Interested  scholars  every- 
where, and  led  them  to  contribute  to  Ihe  perfecting  of  it  their 
knowledge  and  tint*.  The  long  list  of  names  ol  such  lielpm  In  Sic 
J  A.  H.Murray'iprelacelsIncuriouscontiast  with  their  absence 
from  Di  Johnson's  and  the  few  which  are  giv«i  in  thai  of  Lltlr*. 
The  edilor's  principal  aasistasts  were  Dr  Henry  Bradley  and 
CrW.  A.Ctaigie.     01  the  dictionary  as  a  whole  It  may  be  said 

or  science,  of  modem  English  scholanbip  and  research. 

The  Kcm  Enflfll  Dirlh'on-,  fumishn 
which  the  FUent  of  Ihe  Engliih  wonl-BQ 
(he  difertion  and  rapidily  of  its  powih. 


WT 


(Irocn  Ihe  let 


1^  tbe  older  diciioDariet  a™ 

iccount  of  their  incomplcicncuandunhistorical 
iple  too  pages  of  Ihe  Niw  £iiWtiJt  DicHonary 
ntain  100]  vord^  of  which,  as  the  dated  quota- 


Lit  (bey  in  so  way  show  Ae 
Tih  noting  that  Ihe  figum 
iny  more  wurdf  have  bMr 


!  more  than  700  srords- 
thui  have  recorded,  hi 
lidiofiaries  give  more  ol 
•I  the  dale  in  question. 


been  lost  1^1750.     The 
rnipariion  wDukTprobabl)'  show  that  Ibe  gain 


In  the  DttilKiii  Wirlerback  ol  Jacob  and  WUhelra  Grimm' 
;  scientific  spirit,  as  was  said  above,  fiiat  found  expression  in 
leral  lexicography.  The  desirability  of  a  complete  ioventoiy 
d  Investigation  of  German  words  was  recogniied  by  Leibnits 
d  by  various  i8th-cenlur>  tcholais,  but  the  plan  and  methods 
the  Grimms  were  the  direct  product  of  tbe  then  new  scientific 
ilology.  Thdr  design,  in  brief,  was  to  give  sn  exhaustive 
sunt  ol  the  words  ol  the  literary  language  (New  tfjgh  German)  _ 


It  then 


ig  their  c 


etymologica]  . .  .  . ,. 

abundantly  by  quolaLlons  The  first  volume  appeared  in  rS; 
Jacob  Crimm  (died  1B63)  edited  the  Gist,  second  (with  li 
brother,  who  died  In  1S50),  third  and  ■  part  of  the  foun 
distinguishi 


scholar! 
broadened  so 


Thei 


d  that 


!what  a; 


lethods  of  this  d 
work  has  advan 


yhave 


!ia]  it 


slier;  Its  irregular  treatment  of  da 

IS  fruitful  use  of  quotalions:  and 
telligible  arrangemenl 


nclples  lie  al 


etherc 


•  Entlisk  Diclie<i<irj 
ins  and  other  pedagogic 
lis  much  less  systematic 

<  less  convenient  and  less 
I  typography. 


atically  and  less  completely. 


of  Ihe  definitions  tl  ,  ..  _    ...  ._ 

the  most  prinllive  meaning  of  tlie  word  instead  of  to  the  most 
common  one,  as  in  the  dictionsry  of  Ihe  Academy;  but  Ihe  other 
meanings  follow  in  an  order  thai  is  often  logical  rather  than 
historical,  (^otailonsalsoare  Irequently  used  merely  as Hieraty 
illusUstiant,  or  are  entirely  omitted;  in  the  spedsl  paragraph 
on  the  hislory  of  words  before  the  i6lh  century,  however,  they 
are  put  to  a  siriclly  historical  use.  This  dictionary— perhaps  Ihe 
greatest  ever  complied  by  one  Disa — was  published  iSAj-iSji.' 
I  Supplement,  187},) 

The  r*Hoiinij  Ungiue  lofinu,  prepared  under  the  auspices  ol 
the  German  Academies  ol  Berlin,  Gttttingen.  Upiig,  IMunlch 
and  Vienna,  is  a  notable  application  of  the  principles  and 
practical  co-operative  method  of  modem  leiicograpby  Io  the 
classical  tongues.  The  plan  ol  Ihe  work  is  to  coUeci  quotations 
which  shaU  register,  with,  its  full  coateil,  every  word  (except 
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de»D  to  tbe  Duddlt  of  Ibe  lod  century  jl 
ill  impoitaot  puHga  Inm  ill  wriien  ol  the  [oUowing 
ceqtuflet  dovm  ID  the  7tJi,  iDd  upon  IbcH  milciuli  to  found 
1  complete  hlitoricil  dictloniry  of  ibc  Litin  luiguigCp  The 
woik  of  collecting  quoulioni  «u  begun  in  1S94,  ud  the  fint 
pirl  of  the  £nt  volume  hu  been  publisbed. 

In  the  miking  of  lU  theiegreat  diclioiuria(«cepl,  ol  count, 
the  lui)  Ifie  needi  of  Ihcgenenl  public  u  well  u  Ihoie  of  Kholin 
hsvt  been  kept  In  view.  But  the  type  to  which  the  geneni 
dictionary  doigned  for  populir  uac  hu  tended  more  ind  more 

had  encydopacdii  ii  exhibited  in  in  extieme — ind  IhcoretioUy 
ohjcclionible-form  is  the  Crani  diclieiimsire  unisaiddii  XIX' 
tiitli  of  Pierre  Lirouse.  Baida  common  woidi  ind  their 
definitions,  it  contiini  1  gremt  muy  proper  namei,  wllb  ■ 
correifjondin^y  lirge  number  ol  biognpbzcal,  geographic*!, 
hisloriol  ind  other  irtidcs,  the  connnion  of  wbich  with  the 
Itriclly  leilcographical  part  i<  purely  mechamciL  lU  utility, 
which— notHiibstandinj  lu  nuny  ddecu— is  very  gteat,  miJiei 
it,  bawevcr,  a  model  ja  miny  reapecti.  Fifteen  volumei  were 
published  (iM«-ig;6),  ind  lupplemena  were  brought  out  liter 
(iS;S-rS9o).  The  Nnmau  Lanmsn  Oluilrt  tUrttd  publicilion 
in  1901,  and  wu  completed  bi  1904  (;  volt.).  This  Is  qot  an 
abridgment  at  a  tioh  edition  of  the  Grand  DiaitHtuits  of  Fiene 
Limvue,  but  1  new  ind  distinct  publicition. 

The  ouKI  nolible  worli  of  this  diss,  in  English,  is  the  Ctnlury 
DklioMiiry,  in  American  product,  edited  by  Profcmr  W,  D. 
Whitney,  ind  published  iSS^-iSgi  in  «i  volumo,  conliining 
7046  piges  (tirgc  quirto).  II  conforms  to  the  philologicit  mode 
in  giving  with  great  fulnen  tbe  older  u  wdl  u  the  present 
vocibuluy  of  the  linguage,  and  in  the  completenest  of  its 
ciymotogiei;  but  it  doei  not  ittcDipt  le  give  the  full  hiilory 
o(  every  word  within  the  language.  Among  lu  other  more  noie- 
worlhy  chancleiiitio  (re  the  inclusion  of  1  gieai  number  of 
modern  scientific  and  technical  iroidt,  and  the  abundance  of  its 
quotiiions.  The  c]uolitions  are  for  Ihe  most  pan  pravidtd  with 
references,  but  they  are  not  dated.  Even  when  (umpired  with 
the  much  larger  Netr  Entliik  DiaUnury,  the  Cmlnryi  great 


t;  In  this  respect  ll  i>  often  better  and 
It  JVrw  Eniliih,  In  the  ippllcition  of  the  encyclo- 
piedic  meibod  this  dictionuy  •>  conierviiive,  eiduding,  with  a 
few  eiceptions,  proper  namei,  and  restiicling,  for  the  most  part, 
the  encyclopaedic  matlcT  to  descriptive  and  other  details  which 
may  legilimatdy  be  added  to  the  dclinilions.  Its  pictorial 
illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  well  eiecutcd.  In  Ibe 
manner  of  iu  coinpilalion  it  is  a  good  etample  uI  rnDdem  cn- 
optntive  dictionary-inaking,  bdng  the  joint  product  of  a  huge 
number  of  specialists.     Neil  to  the  Nca  Exiluh  DkiMUry  it 


BiHiopafky.— 


edition  of  this  work,  with  oc 


Jarly  of  English  lexi 
iglijt 


UtJDC 


eg  (from  Ihe  qih 


nections)  is  given  foi 
ctionary-miking  has  bf 


idtntthatni 
blei  works;  Ihcva 
[or  iheie.  The  list  is  arranged  geograpl^cally  by  families  of 
languages,  or  by  regjona.  In  each  gnup  the  order,  when  not 
alphabetical,  is  usually  From  north  to  aouLh,  extinct  languages 
gcnenlly  coming  first,  and  dialects  being  [Jace.^  under  their 
language.  Dictionaries  (orraing  parts  of  other  works,  sucb  as 
travels,  historiei,  transaclions,  periodicals,  reading- books,  &C., 
are  generally  excluded.  The  system  here  adopud  vaa  chosen 
as  on  the  whole  the  one  best  calculated  to  keep  together 
dictionaries  natunUy  asaocialed.  The  languages  to  be  considered 
are  (00  many  for  an  alphabetical  imngement,  which  ignores  all 
rditinns  both  natural  ind  geogrdphicil.  md  too  few  to  require  a 
strict  clnisificilion  by  afhnilles,  by  which  the  European  languages, 
which  for  many  reasoni  should  be  kept  together,  would  be 
di^Mrscd.  Under  cither  lyMem,  Ambic,  Persian  and  Turkish, 
whose  dictionaries  arc  so  doKly  connecled,  would  be  widely 
sepaiabed.    A  wboUy  geographical 


.  cqwcialiy  in  Earn .  .    . 

illempu  ID  amnge  ta  a  eooMculitre  atric*  lhe|i«*tai 
languages  by  whidi  the  whole  world  la  cndoMd,  maal  ba  open 
10  some  objeciioui  (ad  Ihe  airangeBCDt  adopted  Id  tUs  list 
hai  produced  aonie  anomiliea  ud  diqieirion*  wMdh  might  camt 
inconvenience  if  nnt  pointed  nut.  The  old  Italic  laoguagei 
are  placed  under  Latin,  all  dialecia  of  France  undo  Frodl 
(hut  Provencal  as  a  disiiiut  Language),  and  WalLachian  amons 
Rnmime  linguaget.  Lnw  Germin  and  it*  dUecU  uc  DM 
sepinied  from  High  German.  Basque  b  placed  after  Cdtk; 
Albanian,  Gipsy  and  Turkish  11  the  end  of  Eorapc,  tke  lail  bcinf 
thus  tepanted  from  iu  diileeta  and  congenen  in  Northcm 
and  Ceniril  Aili,  among  which  art  placed  tbe  Kumi  diilact  o< 
Tatir,  Samoyed  and  Osiiak.  Accadian  b  pUced  after  AMyitaa 
among  the  Semi  lie  Language,  and  Milteae  as  a  dialect  of  AniNc; 
while  Ihe  Eliiiopic  is  among  African  Uitgnagea  u  it  f**— *il 
undesirable  to  separate  it  from  the  other  A 
or  these  from  their  neighbour!  to  tbe  north  an 
and  Ossetie  are  joined  to  the  first  group  of  Aryan  languages  Ijin^ 
to  the  north-west  of  Persia,  and  containing  Anneidan,  Ceo^jaa 
and  Kurd.  T^c  following  is  theordcr  of  Iht  gronpa,  aonit  ol  the 
mort  in^»rtanE  languages,  that  is,  of  those  bat  provided  with 
dictionarfes,  standing  alone: — 
Euidte:  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Romance,  Teutonic  (S<s^- 
Lnd  German),  Celtic,  Basque,  Baltic,  Slivooic,  Ugrian, 


ii[»r. 


Albanii 


All*;  Semitic,  Armenian,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Indian,  lado- 
Chintse,  Malay  Archipelago,  Philippinci,  Chinoe,  Japanese 
Northern  and  Central  Asia. 

AnucA:  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  Easloa  Africa,  Sauthcn, 
Western,  Central,  Berber. 

AuST*ALU  am  PoLymsi*. 

Ahiuc*:  Nonh.  Central  (with  Medoo),  Sooth. 
EUROPE 

Oraek, — Athettteas  quotes  3;  writers  of  works,  known  er  aop- 

— I »  be  dietionaries.  lor-at  ihey  are  all  iMt,  it  is  often  diSeuk  to 
theirnaiuie.  Of  these,  Anlldldes-wholivedatletiheiciga 
M  Alexander  Ihe  Great,  wrote 'EEmpviii.wMchseeHIa  have  been  a 
ion  of  dktiDoary .perhaps  ejcplaioing  the  woidaaad  phraaee  occurriin 
in  ancient  Bories.  Zenodotub  Ihe  firstsaptiintendeat  of  the  treat 
I  ibrary  of  Aleundria.who  lived  in  the  reignsctf  Ptolemyl  .ttiA  Piolemy 
[  I.,  wrote  rxfifru.and  alsoAlCw  tfiuil,  a  dIctioiuTy  of  birtnrcHii  or 
roreign  phraiea.  Ariitophanesof  Byiantium^n  of  Apellr*  ibt  ninta, 
who  lived  in  (he  feigns  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Pto)cmy  I]l.,iDd  \mA  iha 
"'of  the  Aleaandrian  libraiy,  w — ' *-— 

prinird  by 


ti  rUH*iw1ilcii,(r 


Boisionade.  in  his  edition  o(  Hemdian  (Landon,  iMu.  nn,. 
181-189),  )■  "Ot  alphibeticaL  Aitemidorvs.  a  papil  of  AnUphai 
wiMc  a  dictionary  of  technical  ttrmi  und  in  cookeiy.  tfiaa 
Coiophodid^  heredita^  priest  of  '     "     ™    ~ 


k  leiicenciher  waa 

_.ibius.  Aecording  to  Ok  amnoa 
Augostua  at  Alexandria.  He  com- 
liy  Homer.  AttM  ttnf-^.  a  very 
igh  much  IMerpolBted,  cdiltd  br 

to  Ncn,  wrote  a  lexicon  on^ippo- 
eeder,  arahably  by  soaie  cofwnt. 
gins."  It  was  fiiit  published  ia 
a*  KaHnoH,  Pull.  Igta.  Ivo!  td. 
Ldditianal  fngnwats.    Timaeus  tbe 


,    Atlius  Moeiis, 


edi^thT^i ,,      _._ 

Ich.  though  much  Lnterpolattd,  ia  at 
-.eidefb  1754:  ed,  locupMior,  L,at<L 
,  citled  the  Atiidst,  lived  about  190 
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,Google 
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..Google 


DICTIONARY 


Ttnlailc — CoHrjiUTiVE. — MddingR',  Fnnld'.  l  M.  tljj.  tva, 
md  «d-  1B36.  flvo. 

Csttle.— Juniui,  Donmlit.  r66].  410:  167I!  I6(U.  DMcn- 
buh  (coffljiuillvc).  Fnnckf.a.  M.  tNA-lSS'.  >  voh.  Svo:  Schiil«, 
MnidebuR.  ISil,  4ID:  iWt.  Svo;  Skeat,  London,  1B6B.  41a: 
Bid  (CsMMnUnr  Chinryt.  Ma[vikc,  Wbcofuin.  iB«7->«l«. 
U[.FHiLftj(ctI[tion(>ilhdicIiofiinn].— CulilioRi«ii.Mcdiol,  1S19. 
4io:CibelcouandL«x,Altcabur(,i8j6-ia4],4to,)voli.:Ciiif(n' 

BIl.  Puuu.  lt4B.  gvo^    Siuun.  Pidciinni,  ItlJT:    Summ  iDd 

Alll|0-Saiafi.~L*TIN.  —  Somntr  (Lit.  Enf.).  Ononii,  I6W, 
(ol.!  BenKin.  i4.  ijoi,  Svo:  L™  (A,-S.  and  Gothic).  London.  1771, 


lad  cJ.  O.  1S4 
■Id.  ir^.  Vvo: 

NMO,' l«ll)o'.''j 


:   Aibm.  Ltipi.    !»».  h 
L.— BcMh.  Bath,  lS}6.  41 


u.— Pisui,  Lowkw,  inM.  Bw^  ■ ' 


410; 4ib ed.  iJftiTVwal  ik'iri 


FaiMCH.— Raima.  Anil 

HOvdIi.:   WinkdiH „.  , 

-«t4-i«>S,8vo.4voli.:Ck«da,i8s7.Bt-, ._,> „ 

ii.  iSj^-lSei.t  vote.  i6nHi.  CiauiiH,— Kramn,  Numb.l7i»,  lol.; 
iJM.  4K>t  >  vola.:  cd.  TIaui.  I7a4.  Wcilapd,  Hiag.  1811.  iva: 
Thwhi.  Anut.  1(44,  SVD.  ErYHOLOcr.—Fmick,  itSt-itgi. 
0>niit«L  WoaiA.— Duy. 'iCravtiiliacr,  1M1,  gvo.  Cmrauor 

aAmat.  llIT.  8VD.  2  VDiL  SriLLIHC- — Id., 
.  gvo.  FatQUMrATivD.— Dt  J«gtr,  Cauda, 
I87J.  «vo.  vol.  i.  Oio  Duicil,— Stiringrr.  Uyden.  IKJ,  Ive. 
ind  V«dam,  A.  lUi-  ■-"         -■  -^ 

Flasd^-^Kiltan,  Aniw.  ijii.  Svo;  rI.   Haudt.  Utrecht,  1777. 
70B,  4ta:   fith  td.  ii>i: 


Van  dc  Vcldc  ud'skll 


.  ia4B-l«SI.  Svo,  14 
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1.  97$  p*ce>!    Diaitmariiim  Camcmm,  Bei^kiti,  1«55,  (vol 

tMi  DtMnatyt  Muinlort.  iSit,  Svo.  S7S  P*EB*< 

'-— ■-• -^•-■— -'^Bori.ClulihSliChiUil.iiiddkkcn 

ind  Kilubaj,  Labcm.  1S6S.  41a. 

[ohunoied  Cauaim,  Bombay,  1S46. 

BvOt  B96  paEu:   f^nandai  Mu[ji, 

ail,  4to:  Adam,  Calcutta,  1B19, 
J.  D.  Bate,  London,  1176.  Svo.  S09 
aOA,  ilu.  Bvo.  EnCLDII.  UlDU 
Min*,  bauH,  1S65,  Svo,  ij4j 


llcljuni(u. 

irit^(EnjMiyMin 
^-  iijr  EdUji.  ib.  la 


^mb^n'.    A, 


Calciinji.  I&,  I 


i»h  (Eog.. 

Bva.lvalx.qM'paEn:L*iwlCakuIU,'ia4I^ 
noDicr  (Fi.-Camh.f.  Saijoo,  1SJ4.  110;  li 
loL  Xonii:  Sau-kau  Too  (Kans),  Tavoy, 
uon.Tavoy,iB«o,fta.  Spo'-Kiim-.  Wade, 

...    __,,.    .._.     J«   ir*aij-.     FWkpxi  (LaL   Frtnch.  Eng.). 

Pani.  iBMi  4''>:    DultaiiiinBH  Laiiaiai  Ilsi,  Buckok,  i8m 

HaJ^-~A^TDr.— Han.  jtonic  l6tT,  4to;    Bilavia,     1707. 

u '"-lav  and  Makeaw),  Aaial.  1603.  410J 

Bitavia,  17a; :  Wiltnu  and  Dinkaut^ 

I  knn.  i6jo:    i6;7i    Baiavia.  1708,  410: 

>t  GiMyniB-,  Baiavia,  1677,  lis:  I7ati 
"in  der  Wonn,  ik  ITO^,  4ta:  Roinda  van 


U3.1. 


..^.  iiik  cd. '•  Cnvei 

Latin  Tsal).  it,  iSss,  Svo 
""- —  -  PijnapiJ. 


_„."D"3a 

),Lndeii,i86a,I3         "'*         '    " 

q^l,  lEaoalaled  by  A,  Spiuldinff,  Loodon, 

I  v,Malaixa.  iSio.gvo:  1S17:  CnwJoid, 

I  L    F1ENCH.-B0ZC,  Faria.  iMj,  t6n«>: 

I  I    FRDcb- Malay),    Harlem,    IllS,    410: 

L-,— ,Bvo:   Ricbanl,  Paiia,  1B7],  8to,1  vola.: 

IfSay  Ar^^a(s,-rSaUt:    Van  dn-Tuuk,  Anaterdia,  iMi. 

ThomMn^fSj.-BuBia  and  MaUy),  Singapore,  183J,  »vo.  Dyatl 

:-   c ,n —    .^_    -  volfc:    Roorda  van  Eynnfa, 


De  Wi 
Happait  (Favoriui' 


1865:     Fa' 


18«T.,9 


editlona.  Sims' 
ISO  I.e.,  nwall: 


— ,._..  . j6so),  Panapaiiaa. 

FUllnfaiM,— Binl:  Mama,  Simpaloc,  1754,  fol.  Bi'iaia;  San- 
OiarMinila.  I7ll,  Col.:  Bciaaao,  ib,  173s.  iS.:  Nanda.  d.  1S41: 
Henrida(iibollillciiciuaiidHanya)[i.  16:17,410;   1841,(01. 117 

BEca:  F?lif  de  la  Encarnacion,  ib.  iBSi,  410,  3  vola.  1317  pana, 
»uc;  Bunnn.  ii.  1854,  ato.  IIucim,  Carm,  A.  i^gTloL 
/■snfqafs:  BcrgaDo,  ifr.  I?]),  td.  7>iiatiiL  Sanlai.Toyaba>.  170}. 
(0I.!  a.  1835,410,857  paKCi:  Noceda  and  San  Luar,  Bitanila,  iin, 

Odnaw.— Native  I>iniooanci  are  very  numenaa.     Many  an 
vHv  Bnioua  and  voluminouf,  and  bave  paaied  tbrouffh  auny 
I.  by  HQ  Shin,  it  a  coUection^  it>« anwnt  cbar^ 
)  in  nil  mbcr,  amnged  under  540  radical*,  publiibrd 
iIlvoU.:   y«  p£a,  by  KiTVc  Wang,  pnbtHbed 

Japaiiw  Dicii^iurio  uKdu  Japan:  Fini  tiai  Ima  pirn,  PeldiiK, 
i7it,Bva,  lUTola.:  i>eiHayda/arnieiauruaii(Li(aaryPlinacO, 
1711, 131  vola.  Bvo,  prtmrrd  by  06  doetora  of  ibe  Han  ba  Academy 
: '- '— '-■'^charaetera.andKiualleBcoaiblna- 

Ei»iidiTni^i  '^ 

.,^ ,_. Ii.  KoifU  Im  (u_  , — ^ 

StandaiderCaooBof  theClianner],ihedinlaoaryo(  Kanfhi.  iha 
Atin  cmpavr  ol  tbe  present  dyiuKy,  waa  compoacd  by  30  maaixm 
of  Ibc  Han  lis,  and  pubtiihcd  in  llifi,  40  vola.  41a.  *ltb  apttlacc  by 
theempcrDtf,  It Gontaini49,a30characten,arranffedunder tbe J14 
ndicala.  ltii«nen]rrinl3VDlL,aiidbi]aivenal]yuediaCbiDa, 
bcin^  the  Handard  antbority  anwni  native  acbolan  tot  the  nadloei 
aawcaatthenKuinnolcbanctera.  Latih.— DeCulfncilFnoch, 
Lat-J.  Faria,  1813,  foL:  Klaproih,  SuppMnenl,  ISto;  td.  Baiil 
(Lalin),  Kong'Kong,  1893,  410:  Cootalm  (Lit.-Chin.),  Macas, 
1841,(01.;  Ca1kty,^}ilHU  pikoaoftniia,  Macao.  iS4l,8vo;  Schott, 
ViottalarJH,  BeriJD.  IBat.  4to.  EHCtlul. — Raper,  London.  1*07, 
lol.  4  vola.1  Motriion,  Macao,  t8l5-lBl3,  4to,  3  pom  ioA  vola.: 
Mcdliunt.  Batavia,  1143-1843,  8vo,  I  voU.:  Thon,  Canon,  1843, 
Svo:  Lob«:he<d,Hong^ioiig,  1871,4101  WiUiamt,  Shangbai.  1874. 

J  ID.  Eho.  Ckihish.— Mochiofl,  |»tt  iiLi  WiUiaua,  Macao,  1844. 
vo;  MedhunR.  Shanghai,  1847-1848,  8va,  1  vola.!  Hung  Haoo, 
raagyaaf /w  ftnu  (Common  wofdi  el  IheRed-halicd  Fonignen), 
i8]p,8vo.  Doi>1>nle.FoocbD«,il73,4to,vot.i.5SOj»|e>.  Fkhcu. 

•  •    -    u     .o^  gyg^  aDtoarapldC,  173a  paget.    FaaiicM- 


La  lo,u3  charaetcra,  and  couatlea  coot 

Dur  characten,  forming  ^compound  v 

imcnHU  and  copCoui  quetattoaL  Acootdiog  l< 

td  Sim,  p.  79).  an.Ei^lJiih  tiaulation  would  SI 


W. 

CBni^F«ny,U't.-Lalin^  Spoken 


Id.  {Chin.-Ponyi^i' 

410.    PH»«--       "  ■ 


ind  agiiel,  Shanghai,  1874.  i6nHi. 
t.-Chin.),  Macao,  1830,  Sm,  I  vola. : 


,      .  71H,  I74»-I7es.  ft™.  53 

.  .™.  ,.-...M.  jiiM  Jay.  1833. 8vo,  4  YoU.  ClajMMI.  i^- — "• 
— K«ng  Yang  and  30  atbcn,  Su  Skoe  Ian  Lin.  I793 
EklCaKi  ExiiEwnNit.— CbiBi  ling  yuli.  fn  lay , 
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■rUcb  be  bid  pnviomly  puUidwd  Uk  sMDi^etc  loim  ol  the 
Epislle  of  Clemepi,' 

TkcDidada.  li  He  now  bavc  il  id  the  Creek,  fills  into  two 
markcil  divisional  (4)  1  book  of  moral  pnceptt,  opening  with  the 

«nce»,  linked  on  Co  the  forcEoing  by  tbe  words,  "Havuig  first 
uid  all  these  thinjs,  bapliu,  la."  Hub  of  these  must  be 
umsidered  sepuitdy  beCoR  vie  appraach  tbe  quaition  ol  the 
locality  and  dale  of  the  whole  book  in  its  pcesent  fonn. 

I.  TU  Titt  lyayt.—Tbic  (ulhoi  of  the  comidete  woik,  at  we 
DOW  have  it,has  modified  the  ocigioal  Tim  (I'oyi  by  inserting  near 
the  beginning  a  ronsidetable  leilion  containing,  inuing  olbei 
matter,  passages  fiom  Ibc  Seimon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  tbe 
bnguage  ol  St  Matthew's  Gospel  is  blended  with  that  ol  St 
Lute's.  Me  has  also  added  at  the  close  a  few  senlenccs.  begin- 
ning, "  If  tboa  canst  not  bcai  (tbe  whole  yoke  of  lite  Lord),  bear 
whit  tbou  canst "  (vL  >);  and  smoiig  minor  changes  he  has 
Introdiued,  in  dealing  with  conFeuion,  lefeicnce  to  "  thechuicb  " 
[iv.  14}.  Ho  pact  of  this  matter  is  10  be  found  in  the  following 
docucnenls,  which  present  us  in  varying  degrees  of  accuracy  with 
Tilt  Tar  Oftyi,  (L)  the  Epistle  ol  Barnabas,  chaps,  lii.,  11.  (jn 
which  tfbe  order  of  the  book  has  been  much  broken  up,  and  1 
eood  dell  has  been  omitted) ;  (ii.)  the  £arciiai/ual  CBHdBS  a/ fie 
Hilly  Afailkl.  usually  called  the  AfiiUlu:  Churtk  Ordir,  a  book 
■hid)  presents  s  parallel  to  the  Ttaihing,  in  so  far  as  it  consists 
but  ol  a  form  of  Till  Ttv  Ways,  and  secondly  of  a  number  ol 
church  ordinances  (here,  however,  )u  in  the  Syriac  DidaKolia, 
which  ^ves  about  die  same  amount  of  Tkt  Tttt  fVayi.  various 
ttclions  are  ascribed  to  individual  apostles,  t.i.  "John  said. 
There  ate  two  ways,"  ic);  (ill.)  a  discourse  of  the  Egyptian 
iBtHik  Schnudi  (d.  451),  preserved  in  Araluc  (see  Iselin,  TiiU 
m.  Uitiat.,  \it)iy,  (iv.)  a  Latin  version,  of  which  a  fragment 
was  published  by  O.  von  Cebhardt  m  1E34,  and  the  whole  by 
J.  ScbJecht  in  I«ai>.  When  by  the  aid  ol  this  evidence  Tin  Ttca 
Ways  is  restored  to  us  ftce  of  glosses,  it  hs.i  the  appcannce  ol 
being  R  Jewish  manual  whicb  has  been  carried  over  into  the 
ose  of  the  Christian  drnich.  This  is  of  coiuse  only  a  probable 
inference;  there  is  no  prototype  eitini  in  Jewish  liieratutr,  and, 

alechumens  in  Hermas,  Slupherd  (Uaad.  i.-ix.},  no  real  need  to 
assume  nne.  There  was  a  danger  of  admitting  Ccntile  converts 
io  tlie  ehUTCb  OD  too  easy  moral  temisi  beote  the  oced  of  such 
insistcDCe  00  tbe  ideal  as  in  Tie  TicB  Wayi  and  the  Uandalci. 
The  recent  recovery  ol  the  Latin  version  is  of  singular  interest. 


bypocrites;  but  as  the  Lard  comnianded  in  His  Cotpel." 
Then  fallows  the  Lord's  Prayer,  almost  eiactly  as  in  St  Matthew) 

I  brief  doioloKy — 


prayeri,  ibe  language  of  nhich  is  dearly  marked  oS 
that  ol  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  shows  parallels  with  the 
m  ol  St  John's  Gospel.  They  are  probaUy  founded  oa 
Jewi^  thanksgivings,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  portion 
ol  them  is  prescribed  as  a  grate  before  meal  in  (pseuds-) 
Athanaslus'  Dr  t'utiniiaU.  A  itacc  of  them  is  found  in  one  of  llie 
liturgical  prayers  of  Seiapion,  hiihop  of  Thinui,  in  Egypt,  but 
Ihey  have  left  Uitle  mark  on  the  liturgies  of  tbe  church.  As  in 
Ignaljusaiid  other  early  writers,  the  eucharist,  a  real  meal  (a.  1) 
'  imily  character,  is  regarded  as  producing  immortality 


wilhou 


the   d 


vely   t 


_     .  d  inlcrpotaluns  which  our  full  form  ol  the  Tiaiki' 

pretenls,  it  was  circulating  under  the  title  DoUrina  apoUctiarun 
1.  The  second  part  ol  our  TeosAing  mi^ht  be  called  a  chuci 
directaiy.  It  consbts  ol  precepts  relating  Co  church  lile,  whii 
■re  couched  in  the  second  penon  plural;  wbcreu  Tlu  Two  Wa 
uses  throughout  the  second  person  angular.  It  appears  to  I 
B  compDcite  work.  First  (vii.  i-ii.  1]  is  a  short  sacrament 
r"""»'  intended  for  the  use  of  local  elders  or  presbyters,  though 
nch  *R  not  named,  for  they  were  not  yet  a  distinctive  ordei 
derxy-  Tliis  section  was  probably  added  to  rjurDsirayibcf 
CIk  addition  of  the  remainder.    It  orders  baptism  in  the  Ihi 

parallela,  and  permitting  a  threefold  pouring  on  the  head, 
sufficient  water  for  immersion  cannot  be  had.  It  prescribes 
fast  bcfuTE  baptism  lor  tbe  biptizer  as  well  as  tbe  candidati 
FaslB  ace  to  be  kept  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  not  Monday  an 
Tlutrwlay,  which  are  the  fast  days  of  "  the  hypocrites,"  i.e.  by 
•-'  •  ■'  words,  the  Jews.  "Neitherpcaj 
u  found  in  the  libnTv  of  the  lerusslem  Monastery 
■  '     '       "         ■      "'  the  Creek  nua."         ' 


B  Ifanugbouc 


,  in__pEan. 


itheC 


by  Leo.  "nmary  and 
■Cjoaeirgfi.    BtMetT. 


iDMuUnni 


he  Eptdlea  of  Clement  It  contains  tf  vera]  ^Mirious  Ignatian  epiitlv. 
*  The  word  npchr  had  no  plaec  in  the  original  title  airili-"^  ;»».^^ 
«cn  the  «{flnal  Didachiot  Tnctinf 7' r-  Tit  Tw 
ombiaed  whh  Ibe  church  manual  which  mentiona  apoa 


'    Thiji 


id  three 


I  a  day.     Meal 


(cf.  " 


alloodar 


"  baptized  in 


I  tbe  Lord  ■■  (an 
'hich  prescribe*  the  threefold  lormula).  The  prophets  am  not 
s  he  confined  to  these  forms,  but  may  "  pit  thanks  as  much  ai 
they  will."  This  appears  to  show  that  a  prophet,  if  pccient, 
lurally  preside  over  the  eucharist.  The  next  KCIioo 
.  ,  .)  deals  with  the  Diinisiry  of  tfuiiiual  ^fu  as  eiecciscd 
by  apostles,  prophets  and  teachers.  An  apostle  it  to  be  "  re- 
ived as  the  Lord  "\  hut  he  must  follow  tbe  Cospcl  precepts, 
ay  but  one  or  two  days,  and  take  no  money,  but  only  bread 
mugh  for  a  day's  journey.  Here  we  have  that  wider  use  of  the 
rm  "  apostle. "  to  which  Lightlbot  had  already  drawn  attention. 
prophet,  on  the  contrary,  may  settle  if  he  chooses,  and  in  thai 
LSe  be  is  to  receive  tithes  and  fiist-fruiis;  "  for  tbey  are  ymir 
igh  priests."  If  he  he  once  approved  as  a  true  prophet,  bis 
ords  and  acts  are  lut  to  be  cciticiaed;  for  this  is  the  sin  that 
lall  not  be  forgiven.    Neat  comes  a  section  (liv.,  iv.)  reflecting 


I  develo 


£ied  SI 

the  need  ol  regular 
new  order  ol  (hiofi.  The 
Lord's  Day,  and  preceded  by 


is  that  saciiCee  wbidi  was  spoken  ol  by  ihe  Lcud,  In  every  place 
and  time  to  offer  unto  Ue  a  pure  saciiEce.  Appoint  therefore 
unto  yourselves  bishops  and  deacons,  worthy  ol  the  Lord,  oren 

minister  unto  you  Ihe  ministration  ol  the  propbeli  and  leachera- 
Tberclore  despise  them  not;  for  tbey  are  your  honoured  ones, 
together  with  the  prophets  and  teachers."  This  is  an  anange- 
mcnl  recommended  by  one  who  has  tried  it,  and  be  reassures  Iha 
old-lashioned  believer  who  clings  to  the  less  formal  regime  (and 
whoscproteslwasvoicedintheMontanist  movement),  that  theiv 
will  be  no  spiritual  loss  under  Ihe  new  system.  Tbe  book  closes 
(chap,  ivf.)  with  cshortations  to  steadfastness  in  the  bst  days, 
and  to  the  coming  of  the  "  world -deceiver  "  or  Antichrist,  which 
will  precede  tbe  coming  of  the  LorcL  Tlila  section  is  pcchapa  Iha 
actual  utterance  ol  a  Christian  pnrphet,  and  may  be  of  carlrcT 
origin  than  the  two  preceding  sections. 

j.  It  will  now  be  clear  that  indications  of  the  locality  aod  dat^ 
ol  our  present  r^ocjliiiig  must  be  sought  for  «ily  in  the  M«iad 
pari,  and  in  the  Christian  interpolations  in  the  £iit  parL  We 
have  no  ground  for  thinking  that  Ihe  second  part  ever  existed 
independently  ■*  a  separate  book.  Tbe  whole  work  was  in  the 
hands  ol  Ihe  writer  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Apuivlii  Ceniii- 
taliani,  who  embodies  almost  every  sentence  of  it,  intcrsperung 
it  wilh  passages  of  Scripture,  and  modllying  the  precepts  of  tbe 
second  part  to  suit  a  later  (4tb-century)  stage  of  church  develop- 
ment; this  writer  was  also  the  inleiiiolaior  of  the  Epistles  o( 
Ignatius,  and  belonged  to  the  Syrian  Church.    Whether  the 

Order  is  not  dear,  as  his  only  quDlalion  of  it  comes  from  one  of  the 
eucbaristic  prayers.  The  allusiona  ol  early  writers  seem  to  point 
to  Egypt,  but  their  references  are  mostly  to  the  first  part,  so  that 
we  must  he  careful  how  we  argue  from  them  as  to  the  provenance 
ol  Ihe  book  as  a  whole.  AgainsI  Egypt  has  been  urged  the 
,  allusion  In  one  of  the  eucharistic  prayers  to  "  com  upon  the 
kit  is  found  ilk  the  Prayer-book  ol  Seiapion 
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(c>  3S»)  ("•>  onlttal  In  ■  IMcr  EgyplUo  pnycr;  Ibe  fonn  M 
«e  have  [i  in  Tti  DUathI  Duy  have  paucd  Into  Egypt  wiih 
(he  authority  oIlndiLion  which  was  iltcmrds  wukcncd.  The 
■nli-Jiwuh  tone  of  the  lecond  pan  luggnli  the  neigh  bourfaood 
of  Jewi,  In™  whom  the  Cbriiliani  were  10  be  ihiTiJy  dij- 
Unguiihed.  Either  Egypt  or  Syria  would  mtaly  (hi>  condition. 
*nd  in  lavour  a(  Syria  ii  the  lacl  tbut  (he  pretbylcnle  there  wi> 
lo  a  late  date  regarded  u  a  rank  rather  than  au  oSice.  II  we  OB 
CDDnect  (hein  junctions  [vf.3)conctniing(abninence  from  certain) 
food  and  that  which  a  oRcrei]  to  idols  with  the  oid  trouble  (hot 
(rose  at  Aniioch  (Acts  iv.  i)  and  was  legiilaled  for  by  the 
Jerusalem  council,  wc  have  additional  support  for  the  Syrivn 
cUim.  Bui  atl  thai  we  can  salely  lay  as  to  locality  ii  (hnl  the 
comRiunily  hen  leptesented  seems  to  have  been  isobtcd. 


<    This  last 
date<    For 


of  Chiisiii 


ssing  the  quel[iDr 


Certainly  (he  stage  ol  developmer 

:.,  by  the  prominence  of  prophets,  and  the  need  that 
was  lelt  for  the  vindication  of  the  position  d(  the  hiihops  and 
deacons  (there  is  do  mention  at  all  ol  pmbyten);  moreover. 
there  is  no  reference  to  ■  canon  ol  Scripture  (though  the  written 
Cospel  is  eipreisly  mentioned)  or  to  a  need.  On  (he  other  hand 
the  "  apostles  "  ol  the  second  part  are  obvioojly  not  "  the 
twelve  apostles  "  of  the  title;  and  the  profdiets  Kem  in  tome 

'     re  pTOved  unworthy  of  their  high  position.    Tie 


to  the  ministry  ol  oBice,  a  transition  which  a  leflccted  in  the  New 
TetUment  in  the  jkI  Epistle  of  Jtriin.  Three  of  the  Gospels  have 
dearly  been  lor  some  lime  hi  drcutatlon;  St  Matthew's  is  used 
Kveral  times,  and  there  are  phrases  which  occur  only  In  St  Luke's, 
■4ii1e  St  John's  Gospel  lie!  behind  the  euehaiistlc  prayen  irtiich 
the  writer  has  etnbcidied  in  his  work.  There  are  no  indication) 
ol  any  lorm  ol  doctrinal  heresy  as  needing  rebuke;  the  warnings 
against  false  teaching  are  quite  general.  While  the  lint  pgit 
must  be  dated  before  (he  Epistle  ol  Bamabaa,  i.e.  before  A.D.  90, 
it  seems  wisest  not  10  pbce  the  omirfete  work  much  earlier  than 
HP.  I  lo,  and  there  are  passages  which  may  well  be  later. 

nature  hu  spruiw  up  round  Tit  DUaM  ilnce  iSSf. 

ilion  In  TaU  «.  DitUri.  vol.  ii.  (1M4)  is  inUipeauble 

to  tne  (luiient:  and  his  (Useuiiionf  in  AUdirija.  LUUrtua  and 

CirnubriinviclearsuaunaTiesof  hiswECk.    OlbeccdllioBsolIhe 

. —  TTr*.t._r..  -.  c  V   C-..-1.   D.,...  .^-.(.■^-  —I  1.  (Tobingen. 

n).    Dr  ^  E. 

1x6  an  Engl"  —  -  ■-' '— -■— -■ 

06).    DrC 


H™3^se 


a  in  ib«e  of  F.  > 

looi);  H.  Lietsmann  (Bonn.  looj;  with 
Od«n  has  publiihed  an  Englith  liansU 
note.  (London,  loot).     i~   -='-    ■     ■ 
nlfehin 


I  Ajcibilit  FlUkrTi 


s*B5rJfr>.Sf^J°5oi  K 


EngUih  (nmlaliiin.    Dc  Rendd  Hanis  piibliahcd 
laoimile.  and  gathered  a  great  store  of  palriRtic^i 

(ed.min.)    The  Inllesl  critical  trestmefit  in  English  L  .^  _ 

Kastincs's  Piclunury  £f  <*■  BiUt: 
V  00  the  ten  is  b)'  P.  Diewt  in 
V,r.    AtKryplini    (I90a).     Other 

—  .- ,  X  found  by  eoosulling  Manucks 

AOtirial.  LtUtralnr. 

DIDACTIC  PORnr.  (hat  lorm  of  veiK  the  aim  ol  which  is, 
less  to  encite  the  hearer  by  passion  ot  move  him  by  pathos, 
than  to  Instruct  his  mind  and  improve  his  morals.    The  Creek 

and  poetry  of  the  class  under  discussion  approaches  us  with  the 
arts  and  graces  of  a  schoolmaster.  At  no  time  was  it  foond 
eonvenienl  to  comhine  lyrical  verse  wilh  inairaction,  and  there- 
fore fnm  the  beginning  of  lllerature  the  didactic  poels  have 
chosen  a  loim  approaching  (he  epical.  Modein  criticism,  which 
discourages  the  epic,  and  la  increasingly  antious  to  Hndt  Ihe  word 
"  poetry  "  to  lyric.  Is  inclined  lo  eidude  the  term  "  didactic 
poetry  "  ftom  our  nomcnclsture,  as  a  phrase  absuid  in  ilself- 
It  is  indeed  mote  than  probable  that  didactic  verse  is  hiqielasly 
obsolete.  DeGniM  informaljoo  is  now  to  be  found  in  a  thousand 
shapes,  dirKIly  and  boldly  prcsenled  In  clear  and  technical  prose. 
No  larmer,  however  elegant,  will  any  longer  choose  to  study 
agriculture  in  hciamcicn,  or  even  in  Tusser'i  shambling  metre, 
ne  sdences  and  (he  ptolesilom  will  not  waste  thdr  time  on 


method)  of  Instmcllao  which  imat,  (Tom  tbdc  very  sitore,  ba 

artless, ineiaciandvague.    ButinihemonungolthewQrld.those 

taught  with  authority  might  well  believe  that  veise  waa  the 

#r,  nay,  the  only  serious  vehicle  of  their  inatructloD.     What 


forward;  i(  had  Utile  technical  subtlety;  it 
Qlo  the  fabulous  and  the  conjectural.     Not 
:ly  sages  knew,  or  guessed,  about  asttODony 
ind  geography  be  conveniently  put  into  rolling 


only  could  what 
and  medicine 


absence  of  al 


written 


>,  Ihli  w 


etsiest  nay  in  which  information  could  be  m. 
est  and  be  retained  by  the  memory. 

In  Ihe  prehistoric  dawn  ol  Creek  dvHiaitlon  thctt  appear 
to  have  been  three  classes  of  pAetry.  to  which  the  lilcrature  ol 
Europe  looks  back  as  to  Its  triple  fountain-head.  There  were 
epiti,  dealing  wilh  the  adventures  of  gods  ati ' ' 


Ther. 


icdianv 


odes,  purely  lyrical  in  character,  of  which  the  best  Oiphic  Hymns 
must  have  been  the  type.  And  lastly  there  was  a  great  bciy  of 
verae  occu[»cd  eniiielywilhintrtisinglhe  knowledge  of  dliiens  in 
usefuf  branches  ol  art  and  observation ;  these  were  the  beginnings 
ol  didactic  poetry,  and  we  class  them  togcL  her  under  the  dim  name 
of  Hesiod,  It  is  impo*)ible  to  date  these  earliest  didactic  poems, 
which  nevertheless  set  (he  fashion  ol  form  which  has  been 
preserved  ever  since.  The  WarhanJ  Iloyi,  which  passes  as  (he 
direct  masterpiece  of  Hesiod  ((.b.),  is  Ihe  type  of  all  the  poetry 
which  has  had  education  as  its  aim.  Hr^od  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  tiller  ol  the  ground  in  a  Boeotian  village,  who  determined 
to  enrich  his  neighbours'  minds  by  putting  his  own  ripe  stores  of 
usclul  information  into  sonorous  metre.  Historically  examined, 
the  legend  of  Hesiod  becomes  a  shadow,  but  the  substance  ot 

the  tVari,  aid  Dayi,  which  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  has  called 
"  s  slow,  lowly,  simple  poem,"  deal  with  rules  lor  agriculture. 
The  Tkaitonj  is  an  annotated  catalogue  of  the  gods.  Other 
poems  attributed  to  Henod.  but  now  lost,  wete  on  astronomy,  on 
augurits  by  birds,  on  the  character  ol  Ihe  physical  world;  still 
olheis  seem  to  have  been  genealoi^s  ol  famous  women.  All  this 
mast  of  Boeotian  verse  was  composed  [ot  educational  puiposcs, 
in  an  age  when  even  preposterous  information  was  better  than 
no  knowledge  at  all.  In  sUghtly  later  times,  at  the  Greek  nation 
became  belter  supplied  with  intellectual  appliances,  (he  stream 
ol  didactic  poetry  Aowed  more  and  moie  closely  In  one,  and  that 
a  theological,  channel.  The  great  poem  of  ParmenidesOn  JVadre 
and  Ihue  of  Empedodes  eiist  only  in  Iragmenla,  but  enough 
remains  to  show  that  these  poets  carried  on  the  didsctic  method 
in  mythology.  Cleottratus  of  Tcnedon  wrote  an  astronomical 
poem  in  the  6tfa  centuiy,  and  Peritnder  a  medical  one  in  the 
4th,  but  didactic  poetry  did  not  flourish  again  in  Greece  until 

famous  PAeirmcii'i,  a  poem  about  (hinp  seen  In  (he  heavens. 
Other  later  Creek  didactic  potts  were  Nlcander,  anil  perhaps 
EuphorioiL 

It  was  from  (he  hands  of  these  Aleiandtlan  writers  that  the 
genius  of  didaclic  poetry  passed  over  10  Rome,  since,  although  it 
ispos^blelhatsomeof  the  lost  works  of  the  early  republic,  and  in 
particular  those  of  Ennius,  may  have  possessed  an  educational 
chaiactet,  the  hist  and  by  far  the  greatest  didaclic  Lalln  poet 
known  10  us  la  Lucretius.  A  highly  finished  translation  by 
Cicero  into  Latin  heiametert  of  (he  principal  works  of  Aratus  is 
believed  to  have  drawn  the  ailention  of  Lucrcllua  to  this  school 
of  Greek  poetry,  and  ll  was  not  without  rciercnce  to  the  Greeks, 
although  in  a  more  archaic  snd  far  purer  taste,  that  he  composed, 
in  the  ist  century  before  Christ,  his  magnificent  Di  rcnm 
iHlnre.  By  universal  consent,  this  Is  the  noblest  didactic  poem 
in  the  literatune  of  the  world.  It  was  intended  to  instruct  man- 
kind In  the  interpretation  and  in  the  working  of  the  system  ot 
phiksophy  revealed  by  Ei^cutus,  which  at  that  time  naa  ciciling 
the  sympathetic  attention  ol  all  classes  ol  Roman  todety.  What 
gave  (he  poem  ol  Lucretius  its  eitraordinary  iniercal,  and  what. 
baa  prolonged  and  even  increased  ill  vltillly,  was  (he  imaglnttivB 
and  illudativc  insist  of  the  author,  pkrdng  sad  lifting  iq>  Ibe 
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«  teldlecliul  lenl,  bol 
id  ■  Mill  enaut  ledwical  cxcdltDce.  mt  Ihe  Garpa  of  Virgil, 
a  poem  do  the  proccna  of  agticultun,  pubtiihcd  about  30  B.C. 
Tbc  briDUDteieculion  of  tiua  fkniocH  work  bas  justly  made  it  lb? 
type  And  muppcoiclublc  Klaodud  of  all  poetiy  which  doim 
to  iBipirt  ittcful  Infonnation  in  11^  guise  of  cquivte  titcmturr- 
Himicll  <nct  afuDierao  ibebsnksol  Ibe  Miiicia.  Vii)pl,  >l  ibe 
■pn  a<  his  (tnioi,  ut  tUmsdl  in  bii  CunpaniiD  villa  to  ikiD 
•kuevtr  bad  betn  atcnlfil  ia  the  igncnliunl  life  of  hi>  boyisb 
home,  and  Ihc  ntuli,  in  ipite  ol  the  irdoun  of  the  (ubJHt,  »u 
wbtX  J.  W.  Mickait  hat  tailed  "  the  most  splendid  liwriry  pro- 
dactioa  of  tbe  Empire."  In  (be  rest  ol  surviving  Latin  didactic 
poetiy.  tbc  inditcDce  and  the  imitation  ol  Virgil  and  Lucretius 
uc  mi  nif*«f  Manilius,  turning  Again  to  Atexandria,  produced 
■  fine  AtJroiwmica  towards  the  cto«  of  (be  rrign  ol  Augutuv 
CdimeSa.  ntnlting  thai  Viigil  had  omitted  to  ling  of  guileo, 
ompOMd  a  utnolh  ponn  on  borticulluie.     Naiural  philatapby 


a  Etna 


viryivec  Long  afterwards,  under  Diocletian^  a  poet  of  Carthage^ 
Nemcsianui,  wrote  in  the  manner  of  Virgil  tke  Cyatfalcc.  a 
poem  OD  banting  with  dop,  which  has  had  numerous  imitilions 
ta  lim  Eutopon  Uteiaturo.  lliae  are  the  moat  important 
^tedaicns  of  didanic  poetry  vUch  ancient  Rome  has  handed 

In  An(lo-Sa»o  and  early  En^iifa  poetic  lilentuR,  and 
apedally  in  ihe  religious  port  of  it.  an  element  ol  didactidun  it 
pot  10  be  overlooked.  But  it  would  be  diflicult  fb  say  that  any- 
thing of  importance  wat  written  in  vcne  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
impartiiwinrormation.untilwe  reach  the  16th  century.  Someol 
the  latct  mcdirvtl  altegoties  are  didactic  or  nothing.  The  fini 
poen,  bowtver.  which  we  can  in  any  Rawnable  way  compare 
with  Lbt  clatiic  wockt  of  whtch  we  have  been  tpeaking  is  the 
Hm^rttk  Paitta  a/  Coti  Huibandrit,  publbbed  In  1557  by 
TbocBU  Tuner;  these  humble  Ceorgict  aimed  at  a  pnctical 
description  of  the  whole  art  of  English  faiming.  Thnugbout  tbe 
eaijy  part  of  the  171b  cenluty,  when  our  national  poetry  wat  In 
its  most  vivid  and  brilliant  condition,  the  last  thing  a  poet 
ibougbt  of  doing  wat  the  telling  down  of  tdenlitc  factt  in 
liyme.  We  tome  across,  however,  one  or  two  wriien  who  were 
aa didactic  as  tbe  age  would  permit  them  robe,  Samud  Daniel  with 
bi  philoiDphy,  Fulke  CitevlUe,  Lord  Brooke  with  bis  "  ttealiici " 
(t  war  and  nwDarchy.  Alter  the  IteilOTatian,  at  the  tytical 
element  rapidly  died  out  of  EngUth  poetry,  Ibece  wat  m4re  and 
MHC  lOani  [eft  far  educalional  rhetoric  in  vene.  The  poems 
about  prosody,  founded  upon  Hotace,  and  signed  by  John 
SbdCcId.  irdearlofMulgravedfitg-iTii), and  Lord  Roscoremoo, 
■ere  among  the  eailiesl  purely  didactic  vcne-sludiet  in  English. 
Jsiin  PUips  deiervn  a  certain  pre-eminence,  at  bis  poem  called 
Ctia.  in  i;e6,  tel  tbe  fashion  which  lasted  all  down  the  iSth 
ccntiuy,  of  writing  precisely  in  verse  about  definite  branches  oE 
indualry  or  employment.  None  of  (he  greater  poets  of  the  age  of 
AsDC  quite  succumbed  to  (he  practice,  bu(  thcrr  is  a  very  distinct 
flavour  of  the  purely  didactic  about  a  great  deal  of  the  verse  of 
Pope  and  Cay.  In  such  productioni  at  Gilbert  Wat's  (i]oj- 
IISA)  £lfwiU»a,  Dyer's  Fleia,  and  SomerviUe't  Clati,  w*  see 
tecbaica]  infomiation  put  forward  at  (he  central  aim  of  the  poet. 

asDi,  bcang  tbe  poct't  object,  he  frankly  admits  thai,  first  tod 
faferoott,  he  has  some  facts  about  wool  or  dop  or  schoolmtttert 
wbiili  he  wishes  to  bring  home  to  his  readers,  and  that,  tecondly, 


«f  gilding  111 


briUianlty  as 

these  worka  bec^ne  more  and  mo 
and  more  dry,  eipedally  when  apposed  by  the  d 
nd  rural  poeti  of  the  school  of  Thomton.  the  poet  < 


Tk,  Sut. 

But  Thomson  himse 

tOBtjO 

7J> 

ddactk. 

E^ 

enGnybeJS,lW 

pAetkia  wen  ditcrediled  by  the  puUication  of  Tin  Sntor-Cartt 
UjM.  ■  lo"!  verte-lteatise  about  the  cultivation  of  tugar  by 
■cpua  in  tbc  West  Indies,  by  James  Gniogec  (i  r>i-i  iM},  but. 


though  lahle  to  ridicule,  mch  veniSed  IrettiBes  ccotinned  to 
appear.  Whelhet  to  gnat  a  writer  as  Cowper  it  to  be  counted 
among  the  didactic  pocls  it  a  question  on  which  rtadcrs  of  Tka 
Talk  may  be  divided;  this  poem  belongs  rather  to  Ihe  doss  oC 
deicriplive  poetry,  hut  a  Itmng  didactic  tendency  it  vltitrie  !■ 
parts  ol  it.  Pecbapi  tbe  latest  frankly  cducatioiul  poem  wUck 
enjoyed  a  great  popularity  wat  Tlu  Caaru  ^  Tim  by  RobcH 
PoUok  (tjoS-lSi;),  in  which  a  system  of  CaMnittic  divinity  It 
laid  dawD  with  tcveiity  and  in  the  pomp  of  blaiik  vena.  Thli 
kind  of  litrtalure  hadakcadybecnejcpoaed,anddltcotiraged,  fay 
the  teaching  of  Wordsworth,  who  had  insisted  on  tbe  itnpeiaUve 
necessity  of  ehugiBg  all  poetry  with  imaghiation  and  pauton. 
Oddly  enough.  Tjti  Etrunim  of  Wordiwurth  himielf  it  perhapa 
the  most  didactic  poem  of  the  tgth  eeatury,  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  his  influence,  in  Ifait  direction,  wat  tancr 
than  hit  practice.  Since  the  days  of  Colrvidge  and  Sbelley  it 
hat  been  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  poet  of  any  value  CD 


lelulln 


Tbc  hittary  of  didactic  poetry  In  France  lepeatt,  la  great 

measure,  hut  in  drearier  language,  that  of  England.  Boilcan.  lika 
Pope,  hut  with  a  more  definite  purpoie  as  a  teacher,  offered 
instruction  in  hit  Arl  fBllipic  and  in  fail  Epaiti.  But  )ut 
doctrine  wat  atwayi  literary,  not  purely  educationaL  At  tbc 
beginning  of  the  iSth  century,  Ihe  younger  Racine  (itioi-ijlSj} 
tttotc  •ermoni  in  vene,  and  at  the  close  of  it  the  Abbi  DelilH 
(t738-igi3)  tried  to  imitate  Viigil  in  poems  about  horticolture. 
Between  these  two  there  lies  a  vait  maa  ol  vene  written  fortbt 
indulgence  ol  intellect  rather  than  at  the  dictates  of  the  heatt; 
wherevet  this  aims  at  increasing  knowledge,  it  at  once  becoraea 
basely  and  flatly  didactic  There  is  DOlhing  in  French  literatim 
of  the  tranuiional  class  that  deierva  nenticni  betide  Tkt  Taik  or 
Tlu  Enurilim. 

During  the  century  which  preceded  tbc  Konuinlic  revival  oi 
poetry  in  Gcnnany.  didactic  verse  was  cultivated  in  that  country 
on  the  hnet  of  imltalion  of  tbe  French,  but  with  a  greater  dryneu 
and  ea  a  lowet  level  of  utility.  Modem  German  literature 
began  with  Mania  Opita  (tj^t-iAjq)  and  tbe  SQctian  School, 
who  were  in  their  essence  ibetoiical  and  educaliorul,  and  who 
gave  their  tone  to  German  verse.  Albncht  vnn  Hallci  dToft* 
1777}  brought  a  very  considerable  Intellectual  force  to  bear  on 
his  huge  poems.  Tin  Origin  nf  £•(!,  which  was  tfaeological,  and 
Tkt  Alps  l.fitr)\,  botanical  and  topographical.  Johann  Peter  111 
(1)10-1796)  wrote  a  Thitditt,,  which  waa  vary  popular,  and  not 
without  dignity.  Jtriiann  Jacob  Dutch  (1715-1787)  uadertookla 
put  Tk%  Stintti  into  tbc  eight  books  of  a  great  didactic  poem. 
Tiedge  (i7]i-i&4el  wat  the  last  of  the  school;  In  a  oncs-ltmoul 
Urania,  be  tang  of  Cod  and  InunarlaUly  and  Ubeity.  Ibct* 
German  pieces  were  (he  most  imtwrrvin^y  didactic  that  any 
modem  European  literature  has  produced.  Then  was  hardly 
the  pretence  of  introducing  into  them  descripdons  of  natural 
beauty,  aa  the  Engliih  poeti  did,  or  of  grace  and  wit  like  the 
French.  The  f^etnan  pacta  timpiy  pouted  into  a  lumbering 
mould  of  vene  as  much  solid  infonnatiim  twl  dintt  inittuctiea 
as  the  form  would  hold. 

Didactic  podiy  has,  in  modern  times,  been  atuipathetie  to 
the  sfierit  of  the  Latin  peofdrt,  and  neither  Italian  nor  Spanish 
lileialure  hat  ptodnced  a  really  notable  work  in  this  class.  An 
eiaminatian  ol  (he  poemi,  ancient  and  modem,  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  will  thaw  that  from  primitive  times  there  hava 
been  two  classes  of  poetic  work  (o  which  Ihe  epithet  didactic  hat 
been  given.  It  is  desinble  to  distinguish  (bese  ■  little  mot* 
eiactly.  One  is  the  pun  instnimeat  ol  teaching,  the  poeuy 
which  dciina  to  impart  all  that  it  kDom  about  the  growing  «f 
cabbagta  or  Ihe  prcveMioe  of  disasters  at  sea,  the  revduthm  of 
the  planers  or  the  blessings  of  iuDculatiofi.  This  b didactic  poctsy 
proper,  >r>d  this,  it  it  alaoit  certain,  became  irrevocably  obtolele 
at  (he  dote  of  (he  iSth  centuty.  No  futun  Virgil  will  give  the 
world  a  second  C»r(iri.  But  there  ii  tnolhcr  species  which  It 
it  very  improbable  that  oitidini  has  eatirdy  disJodged;  that  I* 
the  poetry  which  combine!,  with  pbilotaptucal  initnicllon,  an  in- 
~   .  and  accftaia  definilecullivatioi 
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I.  la  luodi  M  noble  u  thow  of  Lucntiu 
«do  of  didactic  poetry  hu  eiuiched  the  woiii 
Cerplecdt  uid,  although  the  drde  of  leader 


y  nunt  thcM  u  Che  ktuc  o( 


E.G.) 

DIDBROT,  DOlI  [i7i3-i;g4).  Ftencb  nun  ni  Ictlen  snd 
(DCjrdopudiM,  wu  born  at  Langm  so  the  ph  of  October  17  ij. 
He  vu  eduated  by  Ihe  Jeuiiti,  liki  mat  of  tboK  irtio  iller- 
inrdi  became  the  bitCerat  enemfn  el  Citbolidsm;  ud,  when 
hii  ediialion  aai  it  u  end,  he  vnnl  bii  brave  tnd  woclhy 
Iilber'i  heart  by  lucniDg  twiy  from  tspectible  ollingi,  like  Lmr 
01  medicine,  ud  throwing  hiouelf  Into  the  vagabond  life  of  a 
bookwlter'i  back  in  Parii.  An  imprudent  marriage  (iT4j)  did 
not  belter  hb  poiition.    Mil  wife,  Anne  Toinelle  ChampioD.  wai 

fretful  temper,  and  Diderot'i  domestic  life  wai  ifregular  and 
unhappy.  He  Hugh  I  consolation  loi  chagrini  at  home  in  atucfa- 
Boenti  abroad,  fint  with  1  Madame  Puisieui,  a  fitlh-r*le  femite 
KTibblcr.and  then  with  Sophie  VaUod,  to  wboro  he  was  conitani 

graphic  of  all  the  pictuiei  that  we  have  of  the  daily  Ufe  of  the 
philouphic  circle  in  Farii.  An  inlerctting  contrast  may  be 
made  between  the  Bohemianlim  of  Ihe  tanuiB  Engljih  literary 
let  who  nipped  at  Ihe  Tuik'i  Head  oiUi  the  Tory  Johnion  and 
theContervativeBuikefoitheirotacla.i   ■■    -■ 


theFr 


reck  at  the 


>n  D'Holbach'i,  to  Uilen  to  the  wUd  uUia  and  the  hupirir 
dedamalioni  of  Diderot.  For  Diderot  was  not  >  great  writer; 
be  itandi  out  *s  a  fertile,  luggeitive  and  daring  ihinkei.  ud  • 
ptodigioua  and  nunc  eloqueni  talker. 

Diderot's  earliest  writing!  were  of  a>  little  Imporlance  u 
GoldUBith't  Enqiriry  inia  IMi  SlaU  cj  PtIiU  Lanini  or  Burke'i 
AiriJttme*!  aj  fiffii*  HiiUry.  He  earned  100  ciowni  by 
traiHlaling  Stanyan'i  HisUry  of  Graa  (1743);  with  twv 
colleague!  he  produced  a  trmalatknl  of  James's  DitligKory  o/ 
Utiitine  (1746-1748)  and  about  the  same  dale  he  pgblished  a 
free  rendering  of  Shiflcibury't  Ixfuiry  Ceatcrnini  firlu  a»f 
Uiril  inn),  with  tome  oiiginil  notes  ol  his  own.  With  ilrange 
and  chiracuriilic  vcnalility,  he  lumcd  Iiom  ethical  ipeculalion 
10  the  campDSiUoa  of  a  volume  of  stories,  the  Bijoux  inJUtrtlr 
(174A),  gross  srithoutUvelinns,  and  Impure  without  wit-  In  later 
yean  he  repented  of  Ibis  sharaelesi  worV,  just  a*  Boccaccio  is 
said  in  the  day  of  hisgreyhainlohave  thought  of  the  spnghtli- 
ness  of  the  Daamtrim  with  itrong  rcmone.  From  talei  Diderot 
weal  hack  to  the  more  congenial  region  of  philosophy.  Between 
the  motning  of  Good  Friday  and  the  evening  of  Easter  Monday  he 
wrote  the  Ftiula  fMtiefUqiia  iiy*t).  and  he  presently  added 
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wrote  Ihe  Promenade  duutfii^iM, 

ing  hnl  to  the  exinvaganco  oJ 

vuily   ol  the  pleaium  el  that  world  which  Ii  Ihe  rival  of 

the  church;  and  third,  to  the  detperaie  and  untathomible 

Unctrlaioly  of  the  philosophy  which  profcuci  to  be  lo  high 

■hove  both  diurch  ud  wn^d. 

Dklerol's  neat  piece  tna  what  first  introduced  him  to  Ihe  worM 
1*  an  origiaal  thinker,  hk  famous  L^irt  mr  la  attvtla  (i7ta). 
The  innediale  object  of  thii  short  but  pithy  writiDg  was  la  show 
the  dependence  of  men's  Ideaa  on  ihrir  five  senses.  It  CDDsidrn 
tbecucof  the  inieUecl  deprived  of  the  aid  of  one  of  ihetensn; 
'    "■  ■  nt  considered 


the  case  of  1  srailar  deprivatini  fa  the  deaf  and  dumb.  n« 
LtUrt  nr  la  Bmrdntmatli,  however,  is  substantially  a  digtesiivi 

elimination  of  some  points  in  aesthetic*.  The  phiUwophlc 
significance  of  the  two  essays  is  in  the  wtvuice  tbey  make 
towards  the  principle  of  Relativity.  Buc  what  intmied  the 
militant  philosophers  of  that  day  was  u  episodic  tpplicslioa 
of  the  principle  of  relativity  to  the  master.coDceptioD  of  Cod. 
What  nulces  the  Liltri  iir  la  acnfla  interesting  is  its  pceieBt*- 
tion,  in  a  distinct  though  undigested  form,  of  the  modem  theory 
of  viriabiUly,  ud  of  survival  by  lupeiiondipution.  It  Is  worth 
nolidng,  loo,  as  u  Ulustntion  of  the  comprehensive  ficadoia 
with  which  Diderot  felt  his  way  round  uy  subject  that  ho 
approached,  that  in  this  theoretic  essay  he  suggests  the  possibUity 
of  teaching  the  blind  to  read  through  the  sense  ol  touch.  If  tho 
Uort  lur  la  ine*t^  introduced  Diderot  into  the  wonhiplul 
company  of  Ihe  philosopbeis,  ic  also  hitroduccd  hln  lo  the 
penaliis  of  philoaophy.    His  specuUlioa  was  too  hardy  lor  the 

authorities,  and  he  was  thj  '  

Here  he  remained  for  threi 
enter  upon  the  gigantic  undertaking  of  his  111 
The  bookseller  Lcbreton  had  applied  to  b 
for  Ihe  publlallon  of  a  tianslsljon  inco  French  of  Ephcaim 
Chambers's  Cyrivfoeifui,  undenakeo  in  Ihe  first  instance  by  aa 
Engltshmsn,  John  Mills,  and  s  Germu,  Gottfried  Selllns  (for  ' 
particulars  see  EsinfeiopAEDw).  Didccotaccepied  thepropMol, 
but  in  his  busy  and  pregnant  intelligence  the  achenw  bccanie 
translormcd.  Iiulead  of  a  mere  reproduction  ol  Chambers,  he 
persuaded  the  bookseller  to  enter  upon  a  new  work,  which  should 
collect  under  one  root  all  the  acUve  writen,  all  the  new  ideas,  all 
the  new  knowledge,  that  were  then  moving  the  cultivated  clan 
toitsdepths,butstill  wcreccMnparativriyinefTectualbyreasDaof 
their  dispersion.  His  enlhusiasm  Infected  the  publiiheisi  they 
collected  a  sufBcient  capital  lor  a  vaster  eDlerprise  than  they  had 
at  first  planned;  D'Alembert  sras  persuaded  to  becomo  Dident'i 
colleague;  the  requisite  permission  was  procured  fracn  tha 
government;  in  1750  u  elaborate  pmapMIus  unounccd  tho 
project  to  a  ddighted  public;  and  In  I7ii  the  first  volume  wu 
given  tn  the  world.  The  last  of  the  letterpress  ns  issued  In 
17*!,  hut  it  was  177J  before  the  subscribers  reetlved  the  £b*1 
volumes  of  the  plates.  These  twenty  years  were  to  Diderot  yean 
not  merely  of  incessaol  drudgery,  but  of  harassing  persecution, 
of  sulTciings  from  the  cabals  of  enemies,  and  of  injury  from  Iho 
desertion  of  friends.  The  ecdalastlcal  party  detested  Iho 
Etuydepatdia,  in  which  they  saw  a  rising  stronghold  for  their 
philosophic  enemies.  By  1757  (hey  could  endure  the  sight  iu> 
longer.  The  subscribers  had  grown  from  sooo  to  4000,  and  this 
was  a  right  measure  of  the  growth  of  the  work  in  popular iaIluenCB 
and  power.  To  any  one  who  turns  over  Ihe  pages  of  these  r*- 
doububle  vt4nmei  now,  it  seems  surprising  that  their  docirincn 
should  have  stirred  such  portentous  alarm.  There  is  no  alhelsm, 
no  overt  attack  on  any  of  the  cardinal  mysteries  of  the  faith,  ibo 
direct  denunciation  even  of  the  notorious  abuses  of  the  churcb,' 
Vet  we  feel  Ihst  the  atmosphere  of  the  book  may  well  have  beeB 
displeasing  to  auihoritlcs  who  had  not  yet  learnt  to  encounter 
the  modem  spirit  on  equal  terms.  The  Emcycltt<udia  lakes  [01 
granled  the  justice  of  religious  tolerance  and  speciUs live  freedom. 
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Ihe  work  of  an  _ 
society,  and  thai  a  pestilent  doctrine  was  now  midc  truly 
formidible  by  the  confederaLion  of  lis  preachers  into  an  open 
league.  When  the  seventh  voluine  appeared.  It  contained  an 
article  on  "  Geneva,"  written  hy  D'Alembert.  The  writer 
antrived  a  panegyric  on  the  paitors  of  Geneva,  of  wMeh  enry 
word  (ns  t  slinging  reproach  to  the  abbii  ud  pnlata  of 
Versailles.    Al  the  sum  Rwrnenl  HdvMius'a  book  L'Sifri', 

i..L.oe>^lc 


jgyrtil.  lad  frn  i  ttiU  man  prafoand  lad,  let  a*  add.  *  nwre 
nmaaatbie  ihock  to  tlie  icclolulta]  ptny,  Aulbnity  couJd 
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'Hie  decree,  however,  did  not  irreil  the  ointinuance  of  the 
sork.  The  coonivince  of  the  wlhoiiiiei  »t  the  brach  of  ihiir 
on  ofiicitl  Olden  wu  commoa  lo  timet  timet  of  diitnciid 
Tlu  mHk  went  on.  but  with  iu  diaicultic*  in- 
1  by  Ibt  necosity  of  being  dindntine.  Am)  ■  mnx  lUng 
Iksn  tniubleuDie  interference  by  the  police  now  befell  Diderot. 
D'Alembert,  weaiied  of  ibifti  «nd  indigiiiUei.  witiidrew  from 
the  enteipriie.  Other  powerful  coUelgue).  Tuieot  »niong  Item. 
declined  to  contribute  futthec  to  a  boolt  nbith  bad  acquired 
u  evil  fame.  Diderot  vu  left  to  bring  tbe  task  to  an  end  u  be 
best  could.  For  leven  years  he  bboured  liWe  a  slave  ai  the  oat. 
Be  wrote  icveni  hundred  articles,  some  ol  them  vely  slight,  but 
ttaay  of  tbem  most  laborious,  comprehensive  and  ample.  He 
won  out  liii  eyesight  fn  correcting  proofs,  and  he  weaiied  his  soul 
ia  briagiag  the  manuioipt  of  less  competent  cantributora  into 
dctcBI  ihape.  He  spent  hii  d-iys  in  the  workshops,  oiuleiing  the 
li^ti  in  reproducing  on  paper 
ly.  And  he  was  incountly 
^■""■^  sH  the  lime  by  alanns  of  a  descent  from  Ihe  police.    At 

u  esd.  be  encountetcd  one  hut  and  crowning  mortification:  he 
fKvrered  that  the  bookieller,  feoiiog  the  displeasure  of  the 
(HCjiimeiit .  had  struck  out  from  the  proof  sheets,  after  they  had 
left  Diderot's  hands,  all  passages  thit  be  choM  10  Ihink  too  hardy. 
The  monument  to  which  Diderot  had  given  the  latjoiir  of  twenty 
long  and  oppressive  years  was  irreparably  mutilated  and  defaced. 
It  is  calcillated  that  the  average  annual  salary  received  by 
D^Bot  (ot  hi*  ihorc  in  the  Encyclipaedia  wa*  about  fiio 
»^Df.  "  And  then  to  think,"  Hid  Vollain,  "  that  an  army 
OBtiactat  make*  £Boe  in  a  dayl  "  > 

Akhooch  lb*  Emydataiiia  wu  Didetol'i  monnneatil  work, 
he  ■  the  author  of  a  ihower  of  diq)eiud  pEecei  Ibat  sowed  nearly 
emy  field  of  intellectuil  Intenst  with  new  and  IruiUul  ld< 
We  find  no  muterpiece,  bat  only  Ibnight*  for  mauetpiecrsj 
ocatjOD,  but  t  criUcism  with  the  quality  to  inspire  and  dif 
cnation.     He  wrote  playi—Le  FOs  natvd  (i  7  jj)  and  Li  Phrt  it 
fotOr  (i  7SB)— and  they  are  very  insipid  perfonnai 
iiaeaul  veIil    But  he  accompuiied  Ihem  by  essi; 
fBctiy,  indadtag  especially  the  Pvtiou  tv  A 
whidi  he  annouaoed  the  principles  ot  a  new  diama,— the  serious, 
demeatic,  boniftoi*  drama  of  rest  Ufe,  in  oppotilion  to  the  ititicd 
cgBTBitlolu  of  the  datsic  FicDch  (tage.    It  **i  Diderot's  lessons 
nd  emnple  that  gave  a  decisive  bias  to  the  dramatic  taste  of 
l*iJtij^  whose  plays,  and  bis  Sattburpsdu  DramattttiU  (];6A), 
Bvk  so  ImpoitanE  an  epoch  in  the  histocy  of  the  modern  th^tre. 
la  the  pjctorlal  art,  Diderot^s  criticisms  are  no  less  rich,  fertile 
tid  wide  in  their  ideas.    His  article  on  "  Beauty "  in  the 
JjKjdtfatdia  shows  that  he  tiad  mastered  and  passed  beyond 

jmtly  described  by  Coelhc,  who  thought  it  worth 
ignificrot  work,  which  speaks  even  mon 
b^iAdly  to  the  poet  than  to  the  painter,  thoui^  to  tbc  painter 
taoil  iaaa  A  blanng  torch."  Diderot's  most  intimate  friend  wu 
CriBiB,  oete  of  the  conspcuous  figures  of  the  philosophic  body. 
GiiM^  wrote  news-letters  to  various  high  person^iges  in  Germany. 
npiniBS  wiiat  was  going  on  in  the  world  ol  ■  >■■      ■ 

B  Paris,  then  without  a  rival  as  the  capital 
ifiivity  of  Europe.    Diderot  helped  ' '    ' ' 


b  Diderot  attempted 
.      .        .       ...stage.    For  Diderot 

atBve  all  thinp  interested  in  the  life  of  men,— not  the 
abstract  life  oj  the  race,  but  the  ioddctitt  of  Individual  character, 
the  fortunes  ol  a  particular  family,  tbc  rdationa  of  real  and 
1  this  or  that  special  case.  He  delighttd  with 
a  bom  coKUBt  in  curious  pisnles  of  right 
and  wiong,  and  in  devising  a  coDOict  between  the  ip"mtI'''t*  of 
ethics  and  the  condilioa*  of  an  ingeniously  contrived  practical 

sympathetic  fonn;  in  two,  however,  of  the  in 
of  all  his  pieces,  it  b  not  sympathetic.  -  '  ' 
jaUliilt  (written  In  177J,  but  not  published  imtll  1746)  b  In 
'of  TnHram  Slum4f  and  Tkt  StMuaam 
readers  will  find  in  it  any  4me  divcnion. 
HtfBtiti  here  and  there, 
:  an  not  without  a  <    ' 
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I  1779. 


y  writing  Cor  him  ar 


d  t^  awnTTf'  eadubitknu  of  painting    Ttiese  Saiomt . 
Ih  Hat  readable  of  sD  pieces  of  art  criticism.    They  have 
hiili-iM  ■  reality,  a  life,  which  take  their  rciden  into  *  diSerei 
MaU  fnios  the  dry  and  conceited  pedantries  of  the  ordinary 
ntneeo.     As  has  tieen  said  by  Sainte-Beuve.  they  initiated  tlu 
Fnaeh  into  a  new  sentiment,  and  introduced  people 
WTsteT  end  porport  of  colour  by  ideas.    *'  Before  Di 


le  Ncckn-  said.  " 


hadni 


them  RUei  and  Ufe,  and 

iadebtsd  to  his  genius." 

Creuae  wa*  Diderot's  tavouiils  a 
id  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  Creuae's 
ere  the  rendering  in  colour  of  the 


ong  contemponry  ai 


lai  superior  peffonaaaoe.  II  thefe  were  any  i 
evitable  coiupubion  lo  nune  ■  muutpieet  lot  Didemt,  one  mv 
select  this  lingulu  "  farce-lniedy."  It*  ioteBtlon  ha*  be 
if  diqnitei  whether  it  wu  doigDed  le  ~ 

nry  nUBBeii,  «  a  nloctioB  of  the  theoty  of 

ahwudity,  «e  th ■    .  .■ 

the  ethic*  ol  onthury  o 

a  human  odgijaal.  Then  1*  ae  di^iula  ai 
cunous  iitecaiy  Bavom,  iti  ndied  (|aalilieB  ol  pungency,  bitter- 
ness, tity  and,  in  (iacM,  ■""'"''■'"[  ihaniilinaia  GoMhe'i 
translatioQ  (iSoj)  m*  the  Gnt  intiodsctian  of  L*  JVMm  J4 
JidjKeui  to  the  Eufopean  poUic.  After  e«cutlng  It,  he  gave 
back  the  origUial  Fiench  minuscilpt  to  ScUUct,  fiam  whoa  he 
had  it.  NoauthenticFmchcopy  olltvpeued until  Ihewritet 
had  been  nearly  faxty  ysaiahi  Us  grave  <t8s]>. 

It  would  t^  Bcnial  page*  nwialy  to  cmtain  the  list  ol 
Diderot's  mitccllancaH*  pseca,  bom  an  infinitely  gracelul  triHe 
like  the  Sttnti  nr  ma  tkSit  ret*  it  iktmiri  up  to  £a  JUk  it 
TTAlttiictt,  wbere  be  [riuivt*  into  the  dc^Wh*  of  the  cotitnverey 
a*  to  the  ultimata  oonatilutioD  of  matter  end  the  meeningol  lile. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  set  down  Diderot  lora  c<dierent  and  *y*teaiatic 
matcrialisL  We  ou^  to  look  upon  him  "  as  a  pUliBO|iher  in 
whom  all  the  contiadktiaa*  of  the  time  strugglewithouanotlHi " 
(Roenkrani).  Iliat  Is  lo  my,  he  is  critical  and  not  dogmatic. 
There  b  so  unity  in  Didtfot,  as  there  «>*  in  Voltain  «  In 
Just  a*  in  caaes  of  coodoct  he  loves  to  n 


,      id  foUows  _    _       , 

quenca.    He  sella  a  hypotheaia  and  wotk*  it  M  ita  end,  and 

which  th^  held  mon  definitely  than  he  (fid.  Ju*t  as  Dklerot 
could  Dot  attain  to  the  coooennaliaD,  the  poaitivcnei*,  the 
finality  of  aim  needed  f«  *  muteiiMee  of  lilciatnre,  so  he  ceold 
not  attain  to  those  qiulilie*  in  the  way  ol  dognu  and  system. 
Yet  he  dnw  at  last  to  the  condnaion*  ol  nalciialiBa.  and  con- 
tributed many  of  its  most  dedamatoey  paga  to  the  5yillaH  di  ia 
•amn  of  bis  hiend  D'Holbach,— the  very  Bible  of  atheim,  aa 
itykdlt.    An  that  be  saw.  it  we  reduce  his  opiaioas  to 


only  truth."    If  nutter  pr 


-MCT(i|W<^rt?- 


DIDIUS  SALVIUS  JULIANUS— DIDON 


did  Diderot  ton  for  the  hope  o(  Ibe  net  to  viitue;  ia  otber 

iuteil<lei,pItiEut,iimp]e,ointciitcd.  Kmahitonegteal  literal] 
punon,  his  enlhuaium  lot  RIchudiDn,  the  English  Dovelilt 
lleoce,  •!»,  his  deepcuug  ivenioD  lot  ihejiolitical  syitcm  o 
France,  which  makes  the  resliution  o[  a  natural  and  con 

a^iiisl  society  as  even  Rouunu  himself.  lliedifienDcehetweti 
tbem  Has  that  Rouueau  ns  a  frrvrnl  ihcisi.    The  atheiim  of 
(he  Holtuchians,  IS  be  ciUed  Diderot'i  group,  was  Uitolenblc 
to  Urn;  and  this  leeling,  aided  by  certain  private  pecversilis  ol 
humour,  led  to  a  breach  of  what  had  once  been  an  inUnmii 
triendaliip  between  Rouueau  and  Diderot  (1717).     Diderot  wa 
(till  alive  wbeo  Rouueau'i  Con/ailmti  appeared,  and  be  sai  a 
BiaspRSIed  by  Rousseau's  stories  about  Gtimm,  then  and  always 
Diderol't  inlimale,  that  In  17S1  be  tianilormcd  a  life  of  Senei 
that  be  had  written  four  yean  earlier,  into  an  Eiiainrla  rlii 
itChniiadeNlrim  (1778-1785),  which  is  much  less  an  accou 
of  Seneca  than  a  vindication  of  Diderot  and  Grimm,  and  Is  one 
the  most  ramblingaud  inept  productions  in  literature.     As  for  the 
merits  of  the  old  quanel  between  Rousseau  and  Diderot,  wi 
agree  with  the  Inter,  that  loo  many  sensible  people  would  be  In 
the  wrong  i!  J«u  Jaci|ua  was  In  the  right. 

Varied  and  Innuant  ai  wu  Diderot'i  mental  activity,  it  wi 
cot  of  a  kind  10  bring  hhn  riches-  He  secured  Done  of  the  posi 
that  were  occasionally  given  to  needy  men  of  letlen;  be  caul 
Dot  even  obtam  (hat  bale  oSdal  reaction  of  merit  which  we 
implied  by  being  chosea  a  member  of  the  Academy.  The  time 
came  for  him  to  provide  a  dower  for  his  daughter,  and  he  u' 
no  other  lllcmltive  than  10  tell  bis  Ubrary.  When  the  tmpret 
Catberjne  of  Rinsia  beard  of  his  (traits,  she  commisuoncd  a 
agent  in  Pub  to  buy  the  Kbnry  at  a  price  equal  to  about  £roo 
of  &iflbli  money ,aiid  then  handsopielyrequeated  the  philosophi 
to  Rtala  the  booki  Id  Puis  until  ibe  itqidnd  them,  and  to 
constliula  himself  bee  librarian,  with  a  yearly  ulary.  In  177J 
DMeiot  slatted  or  u  npedition  to  thank  hi*  Imperial  beie- 
lactnaain  person,  acid  be  passed  Mme  months  at  St  Pelenburg, 
The  empress  received  blm  cordially.  Thestrange  pair  passed  thdr 
allcmooos  In  dif^tes  on  a  thousand  pointa  of  high  philosophy, 
and  they  debated  with  a  vivadly  and  Inedom  not  usual  in 
courts.  "  Pi,  dene,"  said  Catherine  one  day,  when  Diderot 
hinted  that  he  argued  with  her  St  a  disadvantage,"  iilitrt any 
diftrmtitmmtiBtiit"  Diderot  returned  borne  in  1774.  Ten 
years  remained  to  ttlm,  and  he  spent  them  in  the  industriouK 
acquisition  of  new  Lrwiriedge,  in  the  compoaition  of  a  hoal  of 
of  them  mentioned  above,  and  In 


tnowi  Diderot  in  his  writing),"  wyi  Marmoaid, "  does  not  know 
him  at  all.  When  he  grew  aniauted  in  talk,  and  aUowcd  his 
thoughts  to  flow  in  all  thdi  abundance,  then  be  became  truly 
ravfshiog.  In  his  writings  be  bad  not  tbc  art  of  ensemble;  Ibc 
first  operation  which  orders  and  places  eveiythmg  wu  too  ilow 
and  tr>o  painful  to  him."  Diderot  himself  was  oonscious  of  the 
wantof  literary  merit  In  hli  pieces.  In  truth  be  set  no  high  value 
enwhathehaddone.  Itlsdoubtful  whether  he  was  ever  alive  to 
tbe  waste  that  druumstance  and  temperament  together  made  of 
an  intelligence  from  which,  if  II  had  been  tree  to  work  tyilem- 
Btically,  tbe  world  of  thought  had  Bo  much  to  hope.  He  was  one 
of  those  simple.  dUintemlsd  and  intellectually  tleiling  workers 
to  whom  their  own  persooality  is  as  nothing  in  procnCE  of  Ihe 
vast  subjects  that  engage  the  thoughts  of  their  lives.  He  wrote 
e,  and  left  the  piece,  as  Cariyle  has  said. 


lUdedami 


When  be  heard  or 


t,  with  ai 

un,  be  greeted  Ibe  news  with  "  peals  of 
laughter,"  w  well  did  he  know  ibt  haiu  and  Ibe  Utile  bonl  with 
which  those  wor^  bad  been  dashed  off. 

Didcmt  died  on  tbe^oUiof  July  1784,  siz  yean  after  Voltaire 
and  RouBeau,  ene  year  after  his  old  colleague  D'AJembert,  and 
five  years  before  D'Holbach,  his  boil  and  intimate  for  a  lifetime. 
Notwitlatanding  Diderot's  peals  of  laughter  at  the  thought,  an 


(t«M.i  by 

GconsulteJ. 
by  by  John 


IS  the 


onlh)  (March  iB-June  1)  di 


I  of  the  fan 


ing  ibc  year  «J>.  i 

It  Salvius  Julianw 


He 


id  the  Antonincs),  and  the  Ion  of  a  distinguished 
general,  who  might  have  ascended  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
Antoninus  Piui,  had  not  his  loyally  to  the  ruling  house  ptrvcntrd 
him.  Didius  filled  several  dvil  and  miliury  oflices  with  dis- 
tinguished success,  but  subsequently  abandoned  himself  to 
dissipation.  On  the  death  of  Ferlinai,  the  praetorian  guards 
oScred  the  throne  to  tbe  highest  bidder.  Flavlus  Sulpicianus, 
the  father-in-law  of  Pertinii  and  praefecl  of  Ihe  city ,  bad  already 
rnade  an  offer;  Didius,  urged  on  by  the  members  of  his  family. 
Lis  (reedmeo  and  puasles,  hurried  to  the  praetorian  camp  to 
contend  (or  the  piiu.  He  and  Sulpidanus  hid  against  each 
other,  and  finally  the  throne  was  knocked  down  to  Didius.  The 
sennle  and  nobles  professed   their  loyally;  but   the   people 


open  revolt.  Seplimius  Severos,  the  commander  of 
Ionian  legions,  was  declared  emperor  and  hastened  by 
arches  to  Italy.  Didius,  afiandoned  by  the  praetorians, 
lemncd  and  eiectJted  by  order  of  tbe  senate,  which  at 
nowlcdgcd  Severui. 
isiTiis.— Dio  Canut  Ixiiii.  11-17.  who  wis  ictuilly  la 

thn   rime;   Adiat   Spartisnui,    Hidiui  Jabaaal:   JullH 
>:  Herodinii  a.;  Auieliut  Victor.  Di  Caaartkui. 


9;Z«ii>iii 

DIDO,  or  EiJSSA,  the  reputed  Ic 
kfrica,  daughter  of  the  Tyrinn  kin 
Iclus),  wile  of  Accrbas  (more  com 
'irgilj,  a  priest  of  Hercules.  Her): 
cr  brother  Pygmalion,  Dido  fled  t 
oast  of  Africa,  where  she  punh 
gtbas  a  FHcce  of  land  on  whi 


of  Cart 


B  (?.•-).  in 


rtly  Sirharbasi  Sychaeus  in 

1  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  the 

'  tat  cl "  ■-   ■ 


I  she  built  Carthage.  Tbe  city 
1 10  prosper  ana  iaruassoughl  Dido's  hand  in  marriage, 
B  her  wilh  war  in  case  ol  refusal.  To  escape  from  him, 
trucled  a  funeral  fiilc,  on  which  she  stabbed  herself 
pcojik  (Juslin  iviii.  4-7),  Virgil,  in  defiance  of  the 
usually  atceplcd  chronology,  makes  Dido  a  contemporary  of 
ilh  whom  she  fell  in  love  after  his  landing  in  Africa,  and 
I  her  suicide  to  her  abandonment  by  him  at  tbt  command 
of  Jupiter  (.Icnci'if.iv.).  Dido  was  worshipped  at  Carthage  aaa 
'  y  under  the  name  of  Caeleslis,  the  Roman  counterpart  of 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  Carthage.     According  to  Tmaeua, 

ician  Hclissa.and  she  was  raU'ed  Dido  from  her  wanderings. 
Dido  being  the    Pbocnirian   equivalent  of  iXarfni   {£!/»- 
ime    modern    scholars,    however. 


anslati 


>c  by  '■  be 


in  I'auTy.WiHOWA'i  Rtnifwsyriopddie.  v.  pt.  [  (19OJI ; 

-.  -  _.ictifWe  ia  KtrHurtr.  i.  (1870),  and  bii  aitietr  in 

RoKhiT'i  Lcziim  dit  UylltliitU. 
DIDOH,  HEaBI  (iSio-igoo).  French  Dominican,  was  bom 
Trouvel,  Isire.  on  the  171b  of  March  1840.  He  Joined  Ibe 
ominicans,  under  the  rnBueiKZ  of  Lacordaiie,  in  igjS.  and 
implolcd  his  theological  sludin  at  Ihe  Minerva  convent  at 
RoiBc.  The  inSucnce  ol  Lacaidaitc  was  shown  In  the  leal  di»> 
played  by  Dldon  in  favour  of  a  lecondUation  between  pbilosopby 
iS;i  his  fame  had  so  much  grown  that  he  vaa 
Ihe  funeral  oration  over  the  Biardered  arda- 
bisbopol  Paris,  UoueigncurC.Darbey.     He  aliodriivned  a»— 


DnX)T— DIDYMI 


ao7 


Ut  Maptriaa,  tad  bii  intiiiiicjr  irith  CUudc  Banuil  the  physi 
DlagbtiiMd^KUOVot.  He  HU  inicnticbd  Fnnii  pKKbing  imd 
■cnL  inu  retinmait  *t  the  coavent  of  Carban  in  Conio.  Alia 
d^leoa  mopLhs  be  emerged,  LDd  travcltedin  Gi^nnaDy,  publish' 
inf  as  inUtcstlDC  woilc  upan  ilut  cdudU)',  cniiiled  £a  AUc^mdi 
(^gliih  uvubLioa  hy  R.  Ledoi  de  Bemfon,  London,  1RS4). 
Od  hia  [thus,  to  Fruee  in  1840  he  pKutucol  bij  bcM  known 
BOtfc,  Jtnu-Ciritt  (1  vob.,  Ftiit),  for  irludi  he  had  qiuJified 
URUcUbjrtnvelinUMHolyUnd.  In  the  umc  year  he  becunc 
iiit««  o(  the  CoUi|«  Alb*T[-k-Gi»nd  it  Arcncil,  and  taiinded 
Ibrecamiliaiy  uutitution^  £fole  I^«Hiiai»,  £calG  La[^cr  and 
Ecok  5i  DominiqiK.  He  wrou,  in  uMitioo,  uvcnl  otulu  an 
cdudtuul  quBticHB,  and  aupnentcd  bii  fame  as  an  tLoqiient 
pnacher  by  diicoiuica  preached  during  Lent  and  Advent.  He 
died  at  Toulomc  on  the  ijlh  dI  Maich  1900. 

See  the  bia(n|iUet  br  J.  de  Ronaiu  (1S91}.  and  A.  de  Conlangn 
(Pvia.  tQooJ;  and  enecialiy  tbo  wotIe  oI  Sia/iialai  Raynaud, 
mlilkd  Lr  Pin  Diien,  latuelunt  marc  (Parii,  Ijih)- 

DIOOT.  the  name  ol  a  family  of  leaned  French  prinlm  and 
I-'-'-'— ~  FuHCoiS  DmoT  (i6a9-i7S7),  ioundcT  of  Ike 
luiily,  mtbonatPariL  He  bi^is  fantiani  aiabookKllcr  and 
prints  In  171],  and  amonK  hii  undetuUnga  wt*  a  EDl)«tion 
gl  ibc  liavd*  el  bit  friend  (be  Abbf  fMvnt,  in  Inoily  volumo 
{i7«7).  It  *ai  nmarkable  for  its  typ(^(rapbical  petfcdiOD, 
and  wJU  adorned  with  many  engtavings  and  mapa.  Fiahcok 
■  DnxR  (17^0-1804),  un  of  Francois,  made  impanant 
type-Eoundinff,  and  was  Uk  fart  to  attempt 
iriatins  on  vcUum  pepcT.  Amonf  Ibe  worts  wbicli  he  published 
■as  the  tanwiu  odleciiDQ  of  French  dauia  piepued  by  oidei 
tl  Louia  XVI,  for  the  education  of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  folio 
edition  of  L'AI  4i  ttriftr  la  data.  PiuaE  FkAHcoia  Diimit 
(1731-1795),  his  brother,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  art  of 
lype-faunding  and  to  paper-making.  Amons  the  worki  which 
tiHed  JroQ  iiis  press  was  an  edition  ia  folio  of  the  ItniiaHo 
OriiM (■;«).  HEi(aiDlDt>T(i76s-i8!i),»'>of  Pierre Frantoia, 
■  celcbtaced  for  his  "  microeeopic  '^  editions  of  various  standard 
vortoi  f<>r  which  be  engraved  the  type  when  aeady  sovoity  years 
«f  a^.  He  was  also  the  angraver  of  the  ojiiftidXi  isaued  by  tJie 
CoiBtitoail  and  Legislative  Assemblies  and  the  Convention. 
Ddot  SuKT'L^CEt,  second  son  ol  Pierre  Fmn^ois.  was  the 
iawitor  of  U>c  paper-making  madiine  known  in  England  aa 
tkc  Didal  machine.  Piebbe  Dnxn  (17^-18:3),  eldest  son  of 
Frastaia  Ambroise,  b  «lebii.ted  as  the  pobliiher  of  the  beautiful 
"  Lbuvtc  "  eiiitionj  ol  Virgil,  Horace  and  Racine.    The  fiai 


xnlni 


1  folio,  11 


lo  be  "  the  to 


perfect  typographical  production  ol  all  ages."  Fimuh  DmoT 
(1764-1836),  hi*  brother,  second  son  of  Francois  Ambroise, 
nnffllff*^  the  repuution  of  the  family  both  aa  printer  and  type- 
bonder.  He  revived  (if  he  did  not  invent-^  distinction  which 
taoider  o(  time  belongs  to  William  CedltheprocesBof  Ucrcotyp- 
tas.  and  coined  its  name,  and  he  6nt  usrI  the  piom*  in  his 
editioaof  Cillcl'i  TdMusf  £«carjt*iiu  (1795), in  which  hriecured 
aa  accuracy  tdl  Ibcn  unatUinabte.  He  published  stereotyped 
aUtiona  ol  Frmcb.  English  and  Italian  classics  at  a  veiy  low 
price.  He  waa  the  luthor  of  two  mgedies— ^  Rtim  Jc 
nrtegof  and  La  UarU'AnniM;  and  hewrote  metrical  Irani- 
ans IroBi  Virgil,  Tyrlaeus  and  TheocHtus-  Aubioise  FtKHiH 
1)0)01(1790-1876)  washiieUest Km.  Afterrcccivinga  tIaiMcal 
education,  he  spent  thiFsyeait  in  Greece  and  in  the  East;  and  on 
IW  Ktirement  of  his  father  in  1S17  he  undertook,  in  conjuDclion 
with  hi*  brother  Hyacintbc,  the  direction  of  the  publishing 
liwiiiiM  -  Their  greatest  undertaking  was  a  new  edilinn  ol  the 
rhssovTVS  Crauae  iinftio' ol  Henri  Estienne,  under  the  editorial 
cwi  o(  the  brothers  Dindorf  and  R  Uase  (<j  vols.,  iSs!-ie5g). 
Aouog  the  numerous  important  wark&publi&bed  by  the  brothers. 

e,  and  Biilinlkiqite  JtcHfoiii  deserve  special 


<iti^>  (Ubwripiioainlai 


Bgafntt  TorkUi  tyranny.  Bead's  *~lramUtEoB  ol 
(1833),  be  wrote  the  articles  "  Eatienne  "  in  the  NmnOk  Bia- 
irapkit  fMnOt,  and  "  Typogrq>Ue  "  in  the  Emcj.  unf,,  as  wdl 
aa  Obsmatimi  nr  FtrtlHtrttMe  tramviat  [1BA7),  frc.  In  1S75 
be  pubUsbed  a  my  larned-and  elaborate  monograph  on  iUdns 
ManoUus.  His  collectlcin  ol  MSS.,  the  tidiest  hi  France,  waa 
said  10  bavt  been  woitti,  at  Ibe  iHne  ol  fafa  d»th,  not  lot  (fata 

'  DIDHOH.  A90IPBI  NAPOldOir  '  (1806-1167],'  PreniA 
archaeologist,  wia  born  at  HautvUlcn,  In  the  defiartment  of 
Mame,  on  the  13th  of  Match  1806.  At  first  a  student  of  law, 
be  begin  in  1830,  by  the  advice  of  Victor  Hugo,  a  atudy  of  the 
Christian  ircfaaeology  of  the  middle  age&  Alter  visiting  and 
examining  the  principal  chnrctaet,  £rat  ol  Normandy,  then  of 
central  and  southern  Franca,  bt  waa  <m  his  ratum  aiqxHnled  by 
Cuiiol  secietaty  to  the  Hiuoricil  Comraiitee  of  Arts  and  Monu- 
mrnia  (iBjj);  and  in  the  foliowlDg  yean  he  delivered  wmral 
courses  of  lecture]  on  CbrisIIaii  iconography  11  the  BMotMqae 
Royale.  In  tSjg  he  visiled  Greece  (or  the  purpoie  of  eiantnliiE 
the  art  of  the  Eastern  Churtb,  both  in  its  buDi^t  and  it* 
nannscrlpta.  In  1844  be  originated  the  Anti^a  artUtlipjua, 
a  periodical  devoted  to  hb  lavoorlle  subject,  which  be  edited 
nnlil  his  death.  In  1845  he  establiibed  at  Pails  a  special  archaeo- 
logical Uhrary,  and  at  the  same  time  a  manulactoiy  of  painted 
glass.  In  the  aame  year  he  wia  admitted  lo  the  L^ion  of 
Honour.  Hb  moat  fanponant  work  la  Ibe /«Mtra^«MKin(, 
ol  which,  however,  tfat6iitp«llaBonly,ffli<Bfr(/«  DItn  (iS*S), 
waspublished.  It*ia*tr*MlaiedinloEngUihbyE.J.MUHniUn. 
Among  his  other  smrfca  may  be  mcntSonad  Ihe  Uaumdficnf- 
trapUt  ebMflHH  piapa  it  lalint  (1845),  the  ttanfinfhii  in 
d»tittiua  da  ftOais  itiat  it  Vnitc  (1857),  and  the  Uanwd  ia 
tbjtU  it  iteua  ct  ^trftertrU  (i8s9).  He  died  an  the  I3lh  of 
November  1867. 

D1DT>[.  or  DutvvA  (mod.  Hitraula),  an  ancient  •ancttuuy 
ol  Apollo  in  Atil  HiDor^nated  in  the  territory  of  MiletaB,tn>n 
whidi  it  wai  distant  aboul  10  m.  S.  and  on  the  promantOTy 
Poseideion.  It  was  sometlnra  caitcd  Btantkid/u  frcm  the  name 
of  its  prrestly  ivte  which  claimed  descent  from  Drancbus,  a 
youth  beloved  by  Apollo.  As  the  seat  of  a  famous  oracle,  Ihe 
original  temple  attracted  oflerings  from  nuraob  Necho  (in  whose 
army  there  was  a  continKentof  Milesian  meruemiries),  and  the 
Lydian  Croesus,  and  was  plundered  by  Darius  of  Persia.  Xcrres 
finally  uded  and  burnt  it  {481  BJ;.)  and  eiiled  the  Bnnchidae 
to  the  lar  north-east  of  bb  enp&«.  Ihia  esk  was  believed  to 
be  voluntary,  the  priola  having  betrayed  Ibefa-  Iteasures  lo  ihe 
Persian;  and  on  Ihit  bdlel  Akiander  Ihe  Great  acted  150  yean 
later,  when.  BndlnglhedcsccndalaaftktBtaschfduestabllthcd 
in  a  city  beyond  the  Ona,  he  ordered  them  to  be  (slamiaaled 
lor  the  nn  ol  tbdc  fathen  (318).  The  celebrated  odt-Matie  of 
Apollo  by  Caaachu^funliar  la  aa  Iron  lepndncUaR*  on  MDcikn  , 
coins,  was  also  carried  to  Penia,  there  10  roaaln  t9  restored  by 
Selenms  I.  in  i«5.  and  tlic  made  ccaacd  to  speal  loc  a  ccBlory 
and  ■  half.  The  Milesana  wets  not  aUe  lo  undertake  the  n> 
building  till  about  350  B.C,  when  the onde  rcrind  at  Ibe  bidding 
dI  Aleunder.  The  work  proved  loo  caal^y,  aiid  dcqdte  a  special 
eSoTt  made  by  the  Asian  proirilcc  neariy  400  yean  later,  at  the 
bidding  ot  the  empenn  Caltguta,  the  stmcture  was  never  qsite 
finished:  but  even  as  it  was,  Suabo  ranked  the  Didymeum  the 
greatest  of  Creek  tcmptts  ud  Pliay  placed  it  among  the  faar 
most  splendid  and  terimd  only  to  tlie  Artemisium  at  Ephesoi. 
In  point  ol  fact  it  was  a  liEUe  smaOcr  than  Ibe  Samian  Heraenin 
and  the  tcm[de  of  Cybek  at  Sardis.  and  almoat  exactly  the  ante 
site  as  the  Artemisium.  The  area  covcsed  by  the  platform 
measures  roughly  360X160  ft. 

When  Cyriac  of  Ancona  visited  the  spot  in  1446.  it  Kcms  Ihal 
the  temple  wasstill  standing  in  great  pert,  altbougb  tbe  atia  had 
been  converted  Into  a  fortress  by  the  Byasntines:  bul  when  the 
n«l  European  visitor,  tbe  EngZisliman  Dr  i^ckoring.  arrived 
in  1673.  it  had  collapsed.  It  is  con)cctvred  ihat  the  cane  was 
ihcgreatearthquakeof  1403.  TheSociely  of  Diletlanlisenl  two 
eipeditions  to  explore  the  rains,  ibe  first  in  1764  under  Richard 
OuBdler,  the  iscondiD  i>ii  under  Sir  Wm.  Cell;  and  tbe  Frenrh 
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"  RotbuhiU  EqwditioD  "  of  1S7J  under  UM.  O.  Riytt  and 
A.  Tbomu  scat  *  eetuin  unouat  of  uchitcctunl  Kulpliue  ta 
Ibe  Louvn.  But  no  ticavalion  oai  attcnpUd  till  MM.  E. 
PontnnioU  uid  B.  HauuouUicr  wcR  MM  out  by  tht  Fnnch 
Scbooli  of  Rome  ud  Albcni  ia  iSgs-  They  deued  the  msttm 
h(ade  md  the  pnitmei,  and  di)covct«d  ioicriplions  giving 
infonnalioa  about  olbcr  parts  wbldl  Ibey  left  ilill  buried. 
FiiuUy  the  lile  vsi  purcfaaied  by,  and  the  Frendi  righu  were 
ctded  to,  Di  Th.  Wiegand,  Ibe  German  nplom  o[  Mileliu.  who 
in  1905  began  a  thorough  dunnci  of  what  li  incompanbly  the 

The  temple  wu  a  decailyle  peripteral  itruclure  of  the  Ionic 
order,  itanding  on  Kvenilcps  and  pOMesingdonble  row)  of  outer 
columiu  60  ft.  high,  tweniy-one  in  each  tow  on  the  Sanka.  Il 
ii  remarkable  not  only  lor  iU  great  liie,  but  (inlo-a'u)  loi  [1)  the 
rich  ornament  of  ill  column  baKi.  which  (how  great  variety  ol 
dcaign;  (1)  iu  variolu  devebprnesU  of  the  Ionic  capllal,  i.t- 
bead!  of  godi,  probably  of  Periamenc  ut.  tpiing  from  the 
"  eyo  "  ol  the  volutet  with  buUt'  beadi  between  them;  Cj)  the 
masive  building  two  iloceyi  bi^  at  leut,  which  Krved  below 
for  frerfeiHi.and  above  foradiipeaiuyoioradei  (xitiaiiarifiiui 
mentioned  in  Ibe  inicriptian))  and  1  ucatury;  Ivo  £ighti  of 
itaira  called  "  labyrintbi "  in  the  inficiipthHu,  led  up  to  Iheae 

(lieie  of  Meduia  bead)  and  foliage.  Two  outer  coluram  ui  itill 
erect  on  Ibe  iKUtb-eatl  flank,  carrying  their  entablature,  and  one 
of  the  iDDer  order  itandt  on  the  «outh-*eat.  Tlu  fact  that  the 
temple  was  never  finished  ia  evident  from  the  itate  in  which  lome 
bam  Ilill  remain  at  the  wcsL  There  were  probably  00  pedi- 
uental  iculpturei.  A  lacred  way  led  from  the  temple  to  the  sea 
at  Paxurmui,  which  waa  flanked  with  rowa  of  archaic  ttatues^  ten 
ol  which  were  eicavalcd  and  lenl  to  the  Brltlih  MuKuoi  in  1S5S 
by  C.  T.  Newton.  Fngraenia  ol  archllectunl  monnineDU.  which 
DBce  adoised  thii  road,  have  alio  been  found.  Modem  Hieronta 
iaa  large  and  gmwing  Greek  village,  the  aolytettlement  wiiMn  a 
radiui  ol  aeveral  mileL  In  harbout  la  XovdU,  diilant  about 
>t  D..  and  on  the  N.  of  the  promoabxy. 

See  Dibttant)  Society,  /«tioi>  A<ait<Ma.  H.  fitiil:  C  T. 
.,____    „...  ^  „, !..  1,  ,,,jjj  ^^  tiaidt  in  At  Laaml. 


iwtoB.  Hitl.  A  Diuamti,  Ae.  (lUi)  and  fVoiiili  in  I 
<iWj),-  a  Rayn  and  A.  Thoou,  UM  »  U  Calfi 
>77)l  E-  FoBiicmoli  and  B.  HauHwiUirr,  DUyma  (loo 


lS!*k  H.) 


(i»77) 


mDnUDM  <liom  tbe  Ci.  Ut^m,  tirin),  the 
the  anppoied  eleowBt  iulaied  by  C.  C.  Mcwnd 
<iS;i>-i(l4i).    In  iSjQ,  bowevei,  Lecoq  de 
that  Motander't  "i^ymium  "  contained  aamarium;  while 
Toklual  "  didymium^"  after  remcval  ol  Hmarfum,  wai  1 
by  Auer  ■.  Welibach  (Jf«uU.  /.  Cktmie.  iSSj,  6,  4;;)  1 
two    compo&enU    (kibown   respectively   as    neodymium 
piaacodytniuDl)  by  repeated  Fractiooal  cryitalllaation  of 
doubk  nitnic  of  amnoninm  and  didymium  in  nitric  a 
fff>Jyiit(Nd)lQrTn>  the  chief  portion  ol  the  old"  didymiui 
Ita  aalta  lit  reddish  violet  In  colour,  and  give  a  cbancteri 
absorption  spectrum.    It  lonm  oiides  ol  composition  NdiOi 
and  NtkOh  the  latter  being  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  nitrati 
(B.  Btanner).    Tlie  atomic  weight  of  neodymium  i*   lu-t 
<B.  Brauaer,  Fnc  Ciem.  Sac.,  i8«7-iSqB>  P-  7o>.    Piaiadj- 
mum  <Pr}   fotms  oxides  of   compoiJtian   PtiOi,  PrA.iH^ 
<B.  Braoner),  and  PriOi.    Hie  peronde,  PtiOr,  forms  a  d 
brown  powder,  and  is  obtained  by  Ignition  of  the  oialatt 
nitrate.    The  lesquioiide,  PriOi.  b  obtained  as  a  greenish  white 
nuMhytbereductionoItheperoilde.    The  salt*  ol  praseodymium 
■re  green  in  cotour,  and  give  a  diartclcilslic  q»rk  ipectnun. 
The  atomic  weight  ol  praieodyniiuoi  is  I46>!. 

UDTMin  {?je<^?j94),  lunuDied  "  the  Blind."  ecdeiiaiticil 
writer  of  AlesaAdria,  waa  bom  about  the  year  309.  Althou^ 
be  becBine  blind  at  the  age  of  four,  before  he '  " 
be  succeeded  in  mastering  the  whole  ilrde 
known;  and  on  entering  the  (errice  of  tbe  Church  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  ol  the  Catechetical  school  b  Aleiandria.  where  he 
lived  and  worked  till  almost  the  doae  of  Ibe  century.  Among 
hi!  pupils  wen  Jerome  and  RuGngs.    He  was  ■  loyal  foUowei  of 


Origen.  tbougfa  stoatly  opposed  la  Artan  and 

ing.    Such  of  his  writing  as  survive  show  a  ren 

of  icriplure.  and  have  diiiincl  value  as  theological  literaliuc. 

Among  them  ate  Ibe  fit  Trinilali,  De  S^irilu  SamOt  (Jerome's 

Latin  triniblion),  AJwriui  itoniikiai,  and  note*  and  eipoii- 

llons  of  various  books,  especially  the  halms  and  tbe  Cathidie 

See  Uittt.Pslial.  Crate,  mall.;  O.  Bordeahem',  Pttnb^ 
p.  J90-3M  (Freiburj,  iB«t). 

PlDyMUS  CHALCSKTBROI  <<.  6j  *.e.-Ki>.  co),  Greek 
Jiolar  and  grammarian,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and 
Augustus,    His  surname    (Gt.    XsXdprcpsI,    braien-boweUtxl) 


c   Iroi 


!atigablc  i 


recollect  their  namei 
Aleiandria  and  Ron 

I  chiefly  important  a 
learning  to  the  Romans.  He  hoi  i  foUower  of  the  school  ot 
ArisUrcbiu,  upon  whose  mensioD  of  Homer  be  wrole  a  treatise, 
fiafimenU  e(  which  have  been  pnserved  in  the  Venetian  Scholia. 

'so  wiote  commeolarles  on  msny  other  Creek  poeli  and 
proae  autbon.  In  his  work  on  the  lyric  poen  be  treated  ol  the 
vicious  classes  of  poetry  and  Ibdr  chief  representatives,  and 
bis  lilts  ol  word)  and  phiue*  (used  io  tragedy  and  comedy 
and  by  ontocs  and  hisloiiaoi),  ol  words  of  doubtful  meuinc; 
and  of  corrupt  eiptessioBj.  lutnished  the  later  grammarisns  with 
valuable  material.  Hisiclivity  eiLended  10  all  kinds  of  lubjectt: 
grammar  (orthography,  infleilons),  proveclw^  wonderful  slories. 
the  law-tablets  {Afws)  ol  Solon,  stones,  and  diflerent  kinds  nl 
wood.  His  polemic  against  Cicero's  Dt  refuilia  (AmmianiB 
Marcellinus  xiii.  16)  pnnroked  a  reply  from  Suetonius.  In  spite 
of  his  stupendous  industry,  Didymus  was  Little  more  than  a 
compiler,  of  little  critical  judgment 


tilings  the  1 


>of  ei 


or  having  in 


otporal 


See  M.  W.  Schmidt,  Di  Didjme  OaluMm  (ilti)  and  VUrmt 
UmiMT  in  4tr  Ala,Mt^imta,  ii,  {i«9i} ;  J.  £,  Saadyi.  HiUmj^ 


of  Dig 


Clsiiiul  Sdmtitsliif.  i. 

DIE.  a  town  ot  sontb-caslera  France,  cnpilal  of  an  imwdlMe- 
mcnt  in  tbe  departnxnl  of  DrOnw,  4]  m.  E.S£.  of  Valence  on  Iha 
Paris-Lynn  railway.  Pop.(i9oe)jooo.  ThetownisaituiWdinn 
plain  endoied  by  mountains  on  the  richt  baiA  of  the  DiAom 
below  ita  confluence  with  tbe  Id 
some  of  the  industries.  The  m 
are  tbe  old  cathedral,  with  a  porch  of 
on  granite  columns  from  an  ancient  lenple  of  Cybele;  and  the 
Pone  St  Marcel,  a  Roman  galewty  Banked  by  masMVC  tovcn. 
Tbe  Roman  remains  also  iDdudelbeniias  of  aqueduclsudalian. 
Die  is  Ibe  seal  ol  a  sub-prefecl,  ud  of  a  tribunal  of  first  Imunce. 
Tbe  manufactures  oie  rilk,  himliure,  ctoth.  lime  and  cement,  and 
■here  are  Som  and  saw  mOls.  Trade  Is  in  timber,  eif>edsHy 
walBDl.Bndinwhitewineknownascldir(«>^0<(.  Tbemulberrr 
is  largely  grown  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  Under  the  Romans, 
Die(Aa^iifiuta  VKMltewajwasaniraportaBtcotony.  Ilwaa 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  united  to  that  of  Valence  from 
1376  to  rAS7  and  suppreiaed  in  1700,  Previous  to  the  revocatioa 
ol  the  edict  of  Nanla  In  1M5  it  had  a  Calvfnislk  nnivenity. 

DtB  (Fr.  il.  from  LaL  itIwH,  given),  a  word  used  in  variOBS 
senses,  for  a  small  cube  of  ivory,  Ac.  {see  Dici),  lor  the  engraved 
stamps  used  in  coining  money,  Ac,  and  various  ■"'^^'■"^■^^ 
appliances  in  engineering.  In  srcbitecture  a  "  die  '*  is  tbe  lenn 
used  lor  the  square  base  of  a  column,  and  it  is  applied  aba  to 
the  vertical  face  ol  a  pedestal  or  podiiun.  , 

The  fabrics  known  as  "  dice  "  take  Ibefa'  name  frea  the 
rectangular  form  o(  Ibe  figure.  Tbe  original  G(nrcn  would 
probably  be  perfectly  square,  bat  to-day  tbe  same  nindple  ol 
weaving  b  apj^ed.  and  the  name  dice  b  given  to  iB  figures  of 
rectangular  lorm.  Ibe  diflerent  eflects  In  tbe  adjacent  tquorei  oc 
rectangles  sndne  to  precisely  tbe  samereasoiu  as  those  eqdained 
fn  connexion  with  the  ground  and  the  figure  of  damiifcs,    The 
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Mawt  u«  gnwnib' tntiloyed  bt  the  ra 
liUtt.    'TlKcScctis,incveiycut,obtiinedbyii'l 

lUyuUedvupuidMltSo -»  -  « 


of  luifice  tcquiicd.    Il  isonlyii 


>  olui 


rc  uHd  for  dice  pallFi 


lith  the  dm  pick, 
and  the  nlid  muks  npmcnt 
the  noDli  a[  wsTp.  Thr  [our 
Kguuei,  which  aie  Btmost  as 
pnnauaced  in  the  cloih  u 
tbOK  <A  1  dwu-boaid,  may 
be  node  o[  toy  ute  by  icpeat- 
InieacfaiKivelailheBiniHint 


>,  the  tingle  d 
■  10  (  greilcr . 


The  It 


wDcn  ine  figun  ii  toimcd  by  lectinglei  ordifleicnl  siies. 

DtSSnSCK,  HAHS  KARL  FRIEOHICU  AHTOM.  count  v< 
DicbilHh  and  Nuden,  callnl  by  the  Rusiiani  Ivan  Ivaiwvic 
Count  Sicbidi-Zalialkanbky  {17SJ-1SJ1],  Kuuian  field-minhi 
m  bsiB  in  Siloia  on  the  ijlb  of  May  i-iS;.     He  was  educaK 

"       ■        ■         ...'..  ceofRuuia,'      '" 


B  l«oi.     He  1 


11  AultecUli,  lavghl  at  Eylau  ai 

to  theiiudyof  m 


I  iSos,  a 


after  Fnedlni 

o(  iBu.     He 

dittintuiabed  hinuelf  veiy  gnaily  in  Wiiigmstein'i  campiigu, 
ud  in  pailicubE  at  Psloizk  (October  iS  and  ig),  alter  nhich 
coDitet  be  wu  niaed  to  the  rankoIniajoF-general. .  In  ihelalier 
pari  d1  the  campaign  be  aaved  agaioat  the  Pniaal* a  contingent 
el  Cencnl  Yonk  (von  Wartenburg),  with  whom,  ibiuogh 
CUioewii  I,  he  ncgatUted  1  he  oelebnted  oinveniianalTiuraggcn, 
MTvinf  thctealtei  with  Voidk  in  Ihe  early  put  of  the  Wat  of 
LibcniiOB.  Afler  the  battle  al  LUtacn  be  aeived  in  Silcaia 
Mkd  took  pan  in  negotiating  Iheiecrcl  treaty  of  Reichenbach. 
Haraig  dittingulahcd  hin»df  at  the  baiilei.of  Dresden  and 
LeipoJc  he  mu  pnuiotrd  Jieutenint-genenl.  At  (he  criiia  of 
w  ompaign  of  1S14  be  ttiongly  urged  the  ma  ti;h  of  the  allies  on 
'    '        ■   "       iry  the  empeiot  Alexander 


1;  aod  alter  their 
Um  the  order  of  St  Aleno'dei  Nevt'ky.     In  i 


t  adjuli 


^dlh( 


•  the  emperor,  vith  >rboni,.ual(a  viih  hiiiucccsur  Nicbolai, 
he  hkd  great  influence.  Dy  Nichdai  he  wia  created  baron,  and 
lata  count.  'In  i8»  he  had  become  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
and  ia  1815  he  aaaiited  in  luppnsiing  the  St  Peienburg  Imtute. 
Hi*  (leMeat  dphnta  verc  in  the  Ruaio-Tutkiab  War  ol  i8i3- 
ttt9,  obich.  after  a  peiiod  of  doubtful  conteit,  ni  decided  by 
IKeUtach'a  brilliant  campaigtt  of  Adriatwple^  thia  won  him  the 
nnk  of  Bcld-manbal  and  the  honorary  title  of  Zabalkanjki 
to  eomacmorate  hia  cmaing  of  the  Balkan).  In  iBjo  he  «• 
appointed  to  command  Ihe  great  army  dettined  la  auppren  the 
iMBtrection  in  Poland.  He  won  Ibe  terrible  battle  of  Gr6cha»on 
(be  )5th  of  February,  and  was  again  victoiioui  at  Oatrolinka  on 
Ibe  16th  of  May,  but  toon  aflerwaidt  he  died  of  cholen  (or  by  hii 
DBS  band)  al  kleckiewo  near  Pultoak,  on  Ihe  lolhof  Jiidc  iSji. 

Sec  BttniMf  (Scfaflmben).  Ciaf  DiOilick  (Dresden.  iRyO; 
Setrvwr.  Bf  Tui  da  Cnji'  DUUUch  (Berlin,  iSjih  Bantych- 
Kanemlii,  Biefrapkiu  if  Kmiai  FiM-JtviitIs  fin  Ruwan. 
St  PetenbuiE,  tS^i). 

DUIWaHOFEK  (Fr.  TilfeiiRflc),  ■  fOitlKed  town  of  tjemany, 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  dlit.  Lomine,  on  the  MomI,  11  m.  N.  from 
Hct*  by  (uL     F<^-  Uvi)  te47-    It  ii  a  railway  juaclioD  of 


nme  coniequence,  wkh  cultivitiOB  dl  vlnet,  fmll  and  vctelabtei, 
brewing,  tinning.  Ac  Diedenbofen  ii  an  ancient  Frank  town 
(Theudonevilla,  TotoniivUla),  in  which  imperial  dieta  were  held 
in  Ihe  Sth  century;  wai  captured  by  ComUin  1641  and  fonified 
by  Vauban;  capitulated  to  the  Piuititnt,  after  a  aevere  bom- 
bardmenl,  on  the  ijth  of  November  i8jo. 

DIKKIBCH,  a  small  town  in  ihe  gnnd  duchy  of  Luiemburg, 
charmirgly  situated  on  the  banki  of  the  SCre.  Pop.  (i^oj) 
nos,  lia  name  ii  laid  to  be  derived  {rom  Dide  or  Dido,  grind- 
da  ughler  of  Odin  and  niece  otThor.  Themouniainitlhefooiof 
which  the  town  hn,  doh  called  Herteobeig,  wai  formerly  known 
asThoifmbcrg.  oi  Thor'i  mountain.    On  the  lummil  of  thii  rock 

name  of  DeUenSeaKhen.  Dickirch  was  an  inipotlant  Raman 
jlaiion,  and  in  Ihe  I4lh  century  John  of  Luiemburg.  Ihe  blind 
king  ol  Bohemia,  foitlGed  it,  tuciourding  the  place  with  a 
castellated  wall  and  a  diicfa  lupplied  by  the  stream  D^enlialud. 
It  remained  more  for  less  ioriified  until  the  beginn' 
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summer  by  many  Ihouiaod  to 
Belgium  and  Germany. 

DIBLECniIC.  in  electiidiy,  a  non-conductor  of  eledridly;  it 
iilheumeatiniulalor.    The"  dielectric  constant  "of  a  medium 

theory  of  liEhl  it  equals  the  square  of  ils  reliaclive  indei  for  light 
of  I nfinlle  wave  length  (see  ElxcntOBTlTICS;  Macneto-Optics). 
DIELMAHH.  FHEDEBICK  OUJ-  ),  AmericiD  portrait 
and  figure  painter,  was  born  at  Hanover,  Germany,  an  Ibe  ijtb 
of  December  1S47.  He  was  taken  to  the  United  Slates  in 
early  childhood; 'studied  under  Diet  at  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Munkh;  wis  first  In  illuitntor,  and  became  ■  distinguished 
dnughlsmin  Ind  painter  of  genre  pictures.  His  mural  decora- 
tiont  and  mosaic  panels  for  the  Congressional  library  .Washington . 
"       "  '     ed  in  r«99  president  of  the  NBtional 
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East  India  Company  speedily  altilned 
Dign  nnk.  m  lOji  ne  led  a  Dutch  fleet  from  Ihe  Indies  to 
Halland,  and  in  iSjS  he  was  raised  to  the  govetnor-genmlthip. 
Me  came  into  conflict  with  the  Portuguese,  and  took  their 
posaessioni  in  Ceylon  awl  Malacca  from  ibem.  He  greatly 
extended  Ihe  commercial  relaiionsbips  of  Ihe  Dutch,  opening  up 
trade  with  Tong-king,  China  and  Japan.  As  an  adminisirator 
also  he  showed  ability,  and  Ibe  foundation  of  a  Latin  school  and 
several  churches  in  Batavia  is  to  be  ascribed  10  him.  Exploring 
eipedi tions  were  sent  to  Australia  utkdet  his  auspices  in  1636  and 
1641.  and  Xbel  Tasman  named  afler  him  (Van  Diemen's  Land) 
the  i^nd  now  called  Tasmania.  VinDiemen  diedal  Batavia  otf 
Ihe  igth  of  April  164$. 

DIBPENBECK.  ABRAHAM  VAX  (1599-167S).  Flemish 
painter,  was  bom  at  Henogenhuicta,  and  siudied  painting  at 
Antwerp^ where  he  became  one  of  Rubens'a  "  hundred  pupils." 
But  he  was  not  one  of  the  cleverest  of  Ruhens's  follower*,  and 
he  succeeded,  at  the  best,  In  Imitating  the  style  and  a^ng  the 
peculiarities  of  his  master.  We  >ee  this  in  his  earliest  lectures — 
a  portrait  dated  1619  In  Ihe  Munich  Finakothek.  and  a  "  Distribu- 
lionof  Alms"ofthesamepcriodinthesamecollectlon.  Yeleven 
St  this  time  Ihere  were  moments  when  Dlcpenbeck  probably 
fancied  that  he  might  lake  another  path.  A  solitary  coppcrplsie 
eiecuted  with  his  own  hand  in  1630  represents  a  peasant  silljng 
under  a  tree  holding  the  bridle  of  an  ass,  and  this  is  a  minute  and 
finished  specimen  of  the  engnvet's  atl  which  shows  that  the 
master  might  at  one  time  have  hoped  to  rival  the  animal  drlughts- 
men  who  flourished  in  the  schools  of  Holland.  However,  large 
commissions  now  poured  in  upon  him;  he  was  asked  for  altar- 
pieces,  subjed-pieces  and  paganillegoriei.     Hew 
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irofesslon  of  a  glaM-paintei,  and  at  last  be  (ave  up  ev 
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Mlwr  ooupttion  (srllK  Inmlivt  budnea  of  B  drughliman  tod 
daignet  (or  tngnvinfi.  Mait  of  Dicperbttk's  imporljnl  ao- 
vuoan  in  con  linen  UJgalJcrin.  The  bat  arc  tht"  MartiicFof 
SlC.lhtrint"»lBtrlin»nd"M«ywrtbAnK.hWii]ingoveMhe 
Dead  Body  of  Cliial  "  in  the  Bdvcderta  t  Vieniu.  ihe  finl  a  vtry 
lair  ipKlmcn  ol  Ihe  irUtl'i  tkiJI,  tbc  tccond  a  picture  of  oioct 
tnew  iBil  fcding  than  might  be  cipccttd  Ironi  ooc  aha  knew 
more  ol  the  outer  (aim  tlian  of  (he  spirit  o(  Rubeu.  Then  me 
lav(iheGike"EDU>tnbinent"*tDfuniwidi,aiid"5tFiancisAdoi- 
(ng  the  Sactamenl  "  >(  the  miunim  ai  Btutvh, "  Cklia  and  her 
Nymphi  Flying  Item  the  Piescote  and  Punuit  of  Poneoiu  "  ia 
two  euDipla  at  Berlin  and  Pari),  and  "  Neptune  and  Amphi trite" 
ItDroden.  In  ijltheieconipciiitlani  the  drawingand  execution 
ace  alter  the  [uhioo  ol  Rubeni,  (hough  inlerioi  to  Rubcni  in 
hlTDiony  ol  (one  and  lorce  ol  conlraited  tight  and  ihadc.  Occa- 
lionnlly  a  tendency  may  be  obierved  to  imitate  the  style  ol  Van^ 
dycit,  for  whom^inrctpcctol  pictures,  Diepenbcck  in  hia  iiletrme 
w%i  IrequeoUy  taken.  But  Diepenbeck  Ipent  much  leu  ol  hii 
Uiiure  on  caovaiea  than  on  glau-paintini.  Though  he  fiiled  to 
matter  lheiccretia(gorgcouslintinf.vliichwetelM(,  apparently 
for  ever  in  tlie  (6lh  century,  be  irat  coiuuiKJy  employed  during 
lheb«MyeBn«(liiililcinlhatbiancho[hi(pro[tMion.  IntSjs 
he  Gniahed  toity  Kcnet  Iron  Ihe  life  ol  Si  Fiancit  o[  Pauli  ia  (he 
church  olihcMinineial  Antwerp.  In  1644  heieceived  payment 
for  lour  windom  in  St  Jacquei  ol  Antwerp,  two  of  which  are  itill 
preicrved,  and  represent  Viigint  to  whom  Chriit  appeaia  after 
(he  Rounection.  The  windows  aicribed  to  him  at  St  Cudule 
ol  BniucI*  were  eiccuted  Irom  the  cartoons  ol  Theodore  na 
ThuldtB.  On  the  occasion  ol  hit  matriculation  a<  Antwerp  in 
i6]6-i6j9,  Diepenbeck  wair^teredinlbe  guild  ol  St  Luke  at  a 
glass- painter.  He  resigned  bis  membership  in  the  Artist  Clubol 
the  Violelte  in  Ii4i,  apparently  because  be  Icit  hurt  by  1  ralua- 
Iton  then  made  of  drawings  lumithed  for  copperplates  to  (he 
engraver  Pieter  de  Jode.  The  earliest  record  ol  his  residence  al 
Antwerp  It  that  ol  his  election  to  the  brotherhood  (Sodalitlt) 
"  ol  (he  Bachelors  "  in  i6j4.  ll  11  probable  that  before  this  time 
he  had  viaited  Rome  and  London,  at  noted  in  (he  work  ol 
Houbraken.  In  i6j6  be  was  made  a  burgest  of  Antwerp.  Ho 
narried  twice,  ini6i7  tndi6}i.  Hi  dicdin  December  1675,  uhI 
■at  buried  al  Si  Jacques  ol  Antwerp. 

DtEPP&aseaportslrwcthern  Fniice,capilalo(ananondiac- 
menl  in  tb*  department  ol  Scme-Illl«ricutc,  oa  the  English 
Channel,  ]3  m.  N.  ol  Rouen,  and  loj  m.  N.W.  oi  Parb  by  the 
Wcstein  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  11,110.  It  ii  situated  al  the 
mouth  ol  (he  river  Arques  in  a  valley  bordered  on  each  side 
by  ttetp  white  cUHt .  The  main  partol  (he  town  liet  lo  tbc  wcit, 
and  the  fishing  suburb  ol  Lc  Pollct  to  the  catt  ol  (be  river  and 
harbour.  The  tea.fronl  of  Die^ie.  which  in  lumnler  alliacU 
large  oumbeiiol  visitors,  consists  of  a  pebbly  beach  backed  by  a 
handsome  marine  promenade.  Dieppe  hat  a  modern  aspect;  lit 
siretts  are  wide  and  its  houses,  in  mott  caset,  are  built  ol  brick. 

harbour  form  the  nucleus  ol  the  lown,  Ihe  Place  Natioosle,  over- 
looked by  Ihe  tuiue  al  Adiiiirsl  A.Duqunae,aod  the  Place  Si 
Jacqnet,  named  aim  the  beautiful  CotJiic  church  which  itands 
ia  ill  centre.  The  Grande  Rue,  the  busiest  and  handsomest 
le  Place  Nationale.     The  church 


il  Jacque; 
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large  measure  of  later  workmanship  and  was  in  some  portions 
tcitoied  in  the  Igtb  century.  The  castle,  overiooklng  the  beach 
Irom  the  summit  ol  Ihe  weslen  cliB,  wai  erected  in  14JJ,  The 
church  of  Notie-Dame  de  Ban  Secouri  on  the  opposite  dill,  aod 
IhcchurcholSt  Remy,af  thei6lhand  ijtb  centuries,  are  other 
noteworthy  buildings.  A  weit^quipped  casino  ilandt  at  the 
westendolthetea-froat.  The  public  institutions  include  the  sub- 
))IrAc(ure,  (ribunall  of  first  inslance  and  commerce,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  communal  college  and  a  school  of  navigatioo. 

Dieppe  hat  one  of  (be  safest  and  deepest  harbours  on  the 
EngUtb  Channel.  A  curved  passage  cut  in  the  bed  al  Ihe  Atquel 
and  pratccled  by  an  eattern  and  a  western  Jelly  gives  accctJ  to 
■be  ouler  harbour,  which  communicates  at  ihc  east  end  by  a  lock- 
gate  with  ibe  Bastin  Duquctoe  aikd  the  Batiin  BCrigny,  and  at 


est  cod  by  Ihe  New  Channel.  wlA  in  limer  tidal  hiAoaf 
and  Ivoother  basint.  Veaielt  dravring  la  ft.  can  enter  Ibe  new 
docks  at  itcap  lidc.  A  dry.dock  and  ■  gridiron  arc  indudid 
among  Ihc  repairing  facililiet  of  Ihe  porl.  The  harbour  railway 
ttaiioB  1)00  the  iMilhweMquayol  the  ouler  harbour  atongild* 
which  the  aleamert  from  Newhaveo  lie.  The  dittaucc  of  Dieppo 
Irom  Newhaven,  wiih  which  there  has  long  been  daily  communica- 
lion.itA^m.  TlielnporuincludctilkaiMlcalton  foods, Ihiead, 
ail  seeds,  timber,  coal  and  mineral  oil ;  leading  eiporltare  wine, 
tilk,  woollen  and  ctilion  labifct,  vegelablet  and  fruit  and  lint- 
pebbles.  The  average  annual  value  ol  Imporlt  lor  Ihc  6n  ycara 
1901-190!  wat  £4,916,000  (£4,]oi,ooo  for  Ihe  year)  1106-1900); 
the  eiportt  were  valued  at  £9.100.000  (£;,oi3,ooo  for  yean 
1896-1900).      The  induttriea  compri  -     '-'-'    " '"         -  - 
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ol  which  dales  from  the  I5tb  century.  There  fs  also  a  tobacco 
liclory  d(  some  importance.  The  Gtheimen  of  Le  Pollet,  id 
whom  tradition  aicribet  a  Venetian  origin,  are  among  the  main 
providers  of  (he  Parisian  tnatket.  The  tea-bathing  attracts 
many  visitors  in  the  summer.  Two  mile*  to  Ihe  north-eati  of 
the  lawn  is  the  ancient  camp  known  as  Ihe  Cilt  de  Lines,  whidi 
perhapt  fumiihed  the  nucleus  ol  the  popuUlion  ol  Dieppe. 

Itittugfesledantheaulhoriiyol  ils  name,  that  Dieppe  owed 
ill  origin  lot  band  of  Norman  ad veniu(en,wlM  found  its  "diep" 
or  inlet  suiuhle  for  their  ships,  but  ll  wat  anlnponant  (ill  Ibe 
latlcThaUoftbeiitbceniury.  lis  firsloutle  wit  probably  built 
iniiggbyHenryll.oi  EngUnd.and  itwucouBUd  apUecof 
tome  coniJdeiation  when  Philip  Augustus  attacked  h  in  nqj. 
By  Richard  L  ol  England  ll  was  bestowed  in  1197  on  ihe  arcb- 
biibopol  Rouen  in  return  lor  certain  terriloiyin  Ibe  neighbour- 
hood ol  Ihe  epiKopal  dly.  In  IJJ9  it  was  plundered  by  th« 
English,  but  it  soon  recovered  from  Ihe  blow,  and  in  spite  ol  tin 
opposition  ol  the  lords  ol  Han  lot  managed  la  sumwnd  Itaclf  with 
lortilications.  Its  commeicisl  activity  was  already  grt«,  and  It 
is  believed  thst  its  seamen  visited  Ihe  ooaai  ol  Ctiincs  la  iijq, 
and  founded  there  a  Petit  Dieppe  in  ij6j.  The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  English  Irom  1410  10  1415.  A  siege  undertakea 
in  1441  by  John  Talbot.  6m  etd  of  Sbrewibury,  was  raised  by 
lhe<kuphin,a(lerwardtLaui*XL,andtbeday  ollhedeUnnnco 
conlinued  lor  centuries  to  be  celebraled  by  a  peat  peocfion 
and  miracle  plays.  In  ibe  beglniklng  of  Iht  16th  ceDtoty  Jean 
ParmentieT,  a  native  ol  Ihe  town,  made  voyafea  to  BiaiU  and 
'Sumatra;  and  a  little  later  its  nerchaot  prtece,  Jacqaa  Ango, 
was  able  to  blockade  the  PonugaeK  Jleei  ia  the  Tagaa.  Frauds 
I.  began  improvements  which  wen  conlinued  under  his  ncraaot. 
lis  inhsbllanls  in  great  number  embraced  the  reformed  reGgiori; 
and  they  were  among  (he  first  to  acknowledge  Henry  IV.,  who 
loughi  one  of  his  great  battles  at  the  Bdghbouring  villigc  of 
Arquet.  Few  ol  Ihe  dlies  of  Fnoce  suficied  more  Irom  lb» 
revocatioo  of  the  edict  ol  Ntnlcs  in  1685;  and  tbij  blow  na 
[ollawed  in  1644  by  ■  terrible  bombardmenl  on  Ibe  pari  ol  iba 
English  and  Dutch.  The  town  wa>  rebuilt  after  the  peace  a< 
Ryswick,  but  ihedecrcaac  of  iti  population  and  Ihedc 
ol  ils  port  pievcn ted  the  tetloiation  ol  lit  (ommeidal , 
During  the  iQihcentury  it  made  rapid  advaiKet,  partly  owing  u» 
Marie  Caioline,  duchess  ol  Berry,  wbo  brought  it  into  laahlon  aa  ft 
wale  ring-place;  and  also  because  the  esiafaliahmeat  ol  railway 
communication  wilh  Paiisgave  an  impetus  to  its  Hade.  During 
the  Franco-German  War  (he  uwn  was  occupied  by  the  Ccrwa 
from  December  1S70  till  July  1S71. 

See  L.  Vitec,  HiUrirt  it  Ditppt  (Ptile,  1(44);  D.  AiirihK,  Lu 
Antiqutiia  ti  dnoniqiut  it  ia  niU  it  Ditppt,  a  uth^utury  aecauaa 
publahed  al  Pariiin  187* 

Dinz.  LiOK  (i8j»-  .);  PitDcb  port,  ni  bon  bi  thi* 
island  ol  Rtunion  in  iSji.  He  came  lo  Fatit  to  Uiidy  at  tha 
Central  Sclwol  of  Aria  and  Uanufacturti,  and  aabsequaiil)> 
settled  there,  taking  up  *  pott  in  the  education  office.  He 
became  a  diiciple  ol  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  one  of  the  moat 
diilinguithed  ol  the  Pamasaiant.  In  the  death  of  SUpbane 
Mallarmi  in  1I9S  ha  was  acclaimed  "  prince  al  poeis " 
by  "  ks  jcuite*."    Hit  woikt  include:  Ptimatt  ptititi  (i8Aa>: 
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dnnulic  Kcnc  (1875)  ud  Ui  -iwnitt  M79).  Hii  Pitiia 
tamftiiu  (187)!  wcK  ctOHiicd  by  Ihc  French  Ac^lktay.  A  coot- 
I^etc  editioa  ol  htowoika  wu  publithcd  in  1  voti.,  1394-1896. 

MBS,  CRRUTOPH  AUKRT  (1755-181)),  Getman  pulnltr, 
wu  bocD  at  Hanovn,  uxt  laimd  tlw  nidimcnU  of  >rt  is  hh 
Bitiw^dux.  Faroney(*rlR>tudied  fothetciuJciiiyofOuiMl- 
durf ,  ud  then  be  tUrted  at  tbe  igc  of  iweniy  with  tblity  duuta 
in  hii  packet  for  Krane.  TlKTe  he  lived  a  frugal  life  till  1796. 
Copying  pktum,  chiefly  by  Salvitor  Roia,  lor  1  livdihood,  hia 
ttiie  kd  bim  to  dian  and  paini  from  nature  io  Tivob',  Albano 
4ikI  otbc  pictnmque  {daces  Id  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  Naples, 
the  binhpLice  of  his  favourite  master,  he  visited  more  than  once 
for  the  aame  naims.  lu  Ibis  way  he  becaineabold  executant  in 
vrater-colDuri  and  in  oil,  tbou^  be  failed  to  acquire  any  origin- 
■lity  o(  bli  oni.  Lonl  BrittsI,  who  encouiaged  him  asa  copyist, 
predicted  thai  he  would  be  >  Kcand  Salvator  Rosa.  But  Dies 
«*>  not  of  Ibe  wood  which  makes  original  artists.  Besides  other 
disqnahficatioDB,  be  had  neceisilia  which  forced  hrm  to  give 
■p  the  cmt  career  of  an  independent  painter.  David,  then 
cODpoafng  his  Horatii  at  Rom,  wished  to  take  him  to  I^is. 
Bat  Dies  hadnasanafotnotacccptinilheaffeT.  He  was  courting 
■  young  Ronun  whom  be  aubaequenlly  married.  Mcanwbile  he 
had  mute  the  acquafntance  of  VolpalD,  for  whom  he  eiecuied 
nufKrona  drawings,  and  this  no  doubt  luggeiled  the  plan,  wbkh 
he  aftecwudl  carried  out,  of  publishing,  in  pirtnenhip  wilh 
Hfchaa,  Reinhardt  and  Frauenholi,  the  series  of  plates  known 
■a  the  CrBtttifu  it  ma  pWnrtsqua  da  I'llalie,  publithnj  in 
■eTenty-two  abeets  at  Nuremberg  fn  ij^.  Wilh  so  many 
inns  in  Um  Gte  Did  nalurally  lost  the  power  ol  nincentraiiaa. 
Other  caUM*  combined  to  affect  U>  talent.  In  17S7  beiwalkiwed 
by  natakethne-<tiartenof  uiounceof  auguof  lead-  Hltre- 
tevtrytma  this  poison  was  alow  uxt  incomplete.  He  settled  at 
Vicnns,  umI  lired  there  on  the  produce  of  bit  brush  «s  a  landscape 
painter,  and  on  ihil  of  his  pencil  or  graver  as  a  diaugfatsmin  and 
ctdier.  But  instead  of  getting  better,  hs  condition  became 
worse,  asd  he  even  loot  the  use  of  one  of  his  hands. 
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houn  in  the  pleasures  of  authorihip. 

dying  at  Vienna  in  i&ji,  after  long  yean  of  chronic  aulTering. 

BBBKroui  engraved  drawing  from  the  neighbourhtxxl  of  Tivoli, 
we  gather  that  Dies  was  never  destined  to  rise  above  aicspectable 
■ediocrity.  He  followed  Salvator  Rcu's  nample  in  imilating 
the  Banner  ol  Claude  Lorraine.  But  Salvator  adapted  the  style 
of  Claodc,  wbilsl  Dies  did  no  mote  than  copy  it. 

BIBIT,  ■  amall  town  in  the  province  d  Brabant,  Belgium, 
ritwled  OD  the  Demei  at  its  junction  with  the  Bever.  Pop. 
(1904)  SjSj-  It  ties  about  hall-way  between  Hasselt  and 
LoBviin,  and  ii  still  one  of  the  five  fortified  places  in  Bd^um. 
It  contains  many  breweries,  and  is  famous  for  tbe  eicellence  of 
ba  beer. 

Dinmna.niiEDRicH  adolf  wilbklb  (1790-1S66], 

Siegen  on  the  iglh  ol  October 


at  Herl 


to  tbe  profession  of  teaching  iniSii.  IniSiohe  was  appointed 
director  of  tbe  new  school  at  Miin,  where  be  put  in  pcaclice  the 
netbodi  of  Pestalozii.  In  iSji  he  was  sununonHl  |a  Berlin  to 
dwect  tbe  new  tUte^chools  seminary  hi  that  city.  Mere  be 
proved  Hmself  a  strong  supporter  of  unseetariin  religious  teach, 
iog.  In  itW  be  established  the  Fcslilosii  instiiuiion  at  Fankow, 
and  the  Peslalom  societies  for  the  suppott  of  teachers'  widows 
Bnd  orphans.  In  1850  he  lotired  00  a  pension,  but  continued 
visoTously  to  advocate  his  educational  views.  In  iSjS  he  was 
Elected  to  the  chmnber  of  deputies  as  member  for  Ibe  city  of 
Berlin,  and  voted  with  tlie  Liberal  oppositioB,  He  died  in  Berlin 
OB  Ibe  7lh  of  Jidy  iSi6.  Dicslerwet  wu  >  voluminous  writer 
oa  educational  rabjects,  aixl  was  the  author  of  various  school 
Uit'books. 

DIET,  a  tertn  used  in  two  senses,  (i)  food  or  the  regulalioo 
of  feeding  (sec  DiETAiy  and  DiETEnci),  (a)  an  assembly 
or  cVBodl  (Pr.  JUU;  IL  HHa;  Low  Lat.  iiatla;  Ger.  Tat), 


W>  sre'berc  concened  oidy  mtth   Ihb  'lecaDJ  aente. 

UoderD  niage,  tbou^  in  Scotland  the  term  is     

apldfed  to  any  assembly  or  session,  it  is  practically  connneti  to 
.tbe  sense  of  an  assembly  at  estates  ot  of  natioml  or  federal 
repRsentativet.  The  origin  of  tbe  word  b  this  connotation  b 
somewhat  complicated.  It  is  undoubtedly  ultimatdy  derived 
from  tbe  Creek  ilain  (Lat.  iiacU),  which  meant  "  mode  of 
life  "and  thence  "prescribed  mode  of  life,"  the  English  "diet  " 

the  sense  of  "  to  rule,"  "  to  regulate  "  ;  compare  the  office  of 
Auunrrft  at  Athens,  and  dieiela,  "umpire,"  in  Late  Latin. 
In  both  Greek  and  Latin,  too,  the  word  meant  "  a  room,"  from 

assembly  "  would  be  easy.  In  the  latter  sense  the  word,  however, 
actually  occurs  only  in  Low  Latin,  Du  Cangc  (CfoiiankM,!.*.) 
deriving  it  from  the  late  sense  of  "  meal "  or  "feast,"  the  Germant 
being  accustomed  to  cvnnbine  their  politick  assemblies  with 
feasting.  It  is  dear,  too,  that  the  word  dut^a  early  beaune 
confused  with  Lat.  dju,  "  day  "  (Ger.  Tat),  "  especially  a  set 
day,  a  day  appointed  (or  pubUc  business;  whence,  by  eitension, 
meeting  for  business,  an  assembly  "  (aeal).  Instances  of  this 
confusion  are  given  by  Du  C;ango,  a.j.  rfineto  for  ditto,  "  ■  day's 
journey  "  (also  an  obsolele  sense  of  "  diet  "  in  English),  and 
ditia  for  "  the  ordinary  course  of  the  church,"  ij.  "  the  daily 
oQice,"  which  suggests  the  ori^nal  sense  of  diaeia  as  '*  a  pre- 
scribed mode  of  life." 

The  word  "  diet  "  is  now  used  in  English  for  the  Rtukstat, 
"imperial  diet"  of  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire;  lor  the 
Buniktlat,"  federal  diet, "of  the  fcsmer  Germanic  confederation; 
someliines  for  the  Seichilot  of  the  modern  German  empire;  for 
the  Landlaii,  "  terrilorial  diets  "  d  the  constituent  slates  ol  the 
German  and  Austrian  empires;  as  well  aa  (or  the  former  or 
eiisting  federal  or  national  assemblies  of  Switzerland,  Hungary, 
Poland,  frc-  AHbough,  however,  the  word  is  still  sometimes  used 
of  all  the  above,  the  tendency  is  to  confine  It.  so  far  as  con- 
temporary asseniblles  are  concerned,  to  those  of  subordinate 
importance.  Thus  "parliament  "  is  often  used  of  the  Geimsn 
Kciclislag  or  of  (he  Russian  Landtag,  while  the  LatuUai,  e.(.  at 
Stytia,  would  always  be  Tendered  "  diet."  In  whst  follows  we 
confine  outselves  to  the  diet  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  il* 
relation  to  its  successors  in  modem  Germany. 

The  origin  of  (he  diet,  ot  deliberative  assembly,  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  must  be  sou^t  In  the  plociliin  of  the  Fraokish 
empire.  This  represented  the  tribal  assembly  ot  tbe  Fiariui, 
meeting  (ori^nally  m  March,  but  alter  jsi  io  May,  whence  it  ii 
called  the  Campus  Haii)  partly  for  a  miliUry  review  on  the  eve 
of  the  summer  campaign,  partly  (or  delihentioa  on  important 
matters  of  politics  and  justice.  By  the  ^de  ol  this  larger 
assembly,  however,  which  contained  in  theory,  if  not  in  pmctico, 
the  whole  body  of  Franks  available  lor  war,  there  had  devekiped, 
even  before  Carolingian  limes,  s  smaller  body  composed  ol  the 
magnates  of  the  Empire,  both  lay  and  eccIesiasticaL  The  gcnfl 
of  this  smaller  body  is  to  be  found  in  the  episcopal  synods,  which, 
afforced  by  the  atiendince  of  lay  magnates,  came  la  be  used 
by  the  king  for  the  scUlemenl  of  national  aBain.  Under  Ibe 
Caiolingians  it  was  usual  (a  combine  (he  assembly  of  magnates 
wilh  (he  eentralli  cimvcnlia  o(  the  "  field  of  May."  and  it  waa 
in  this  inner  assembly,  rather  than  In  the  genenl  body  (wbose 
approval  was  merely  lormal,  and  confined  to  matters  momentous 
enough  10  be  refeired  to  a  geneial  vote),  that  the  centre  of  power 
really  lay.  It  Is  from  the  assemUy  of  magnates  that  the  diet  ' 
of  medieval  Germany  springs.  The  general  assembly  hecune 
meaningless  and  unnecessary,  as  tbe  feudal  anay  gradually 
superseded  the  old  levy  tn  mam,  in  which  each  freeman  bid 
ind  after  the  close  ol  tbe  loth  centuiy 


The 


listed. 

il  diet  (Kficlttof)  of  the  middle  ages  mi^l  aome- 
Kiniain  represent ativet  <it  Italy,  the  rtcxnm  IlaUiirm;  but 
practically  always  confined  to  the  magnates  of  Gemany, 
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CtntDty  tlie  kvoi  ehctan  bcfui  to  dlmpitc  tdnuelva  from 
the  prince  u  i  >ep*r>l(  eleniHii,  ud  Ihe  Goldeii  BuU  [ijj6) 
tnide  their  iqMintioi)  compltU;  fiom  the  141b  ceotuiy  onvudi 
the  Doblcs  (both  couati  uid  other  lordi)  kce  reguded  u  reguiir 
membcrsi  while  after  1250  the  imperial  and  quKOfuJ  towni 
olten  appor  through  their repreuDtAtivcL  By  thei^lhccntmy, 
therefore,  the  originally  homogeneoui  diet  ol  princca  ia  already, 
at  any  rale  practically  if  not  yet  in  legal  lonn,  divided  into  three 
ooUeges— the  eleclon,  the  prince*  and  noblo,  and  the  repre- 
leniatives  el  the  lowni  (ibongh,  a*  we  ihtll  tee,  the  latter  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  u  lecutac  menben  until  the  century  nl  the 
Relomutian).  Under  the  Hobentiaufen  it  It  (till  the  rule  that 
every  member  of  the  diet  oiuttittoid  peiioniilly,o[lotehi(votei 
al  ■  later  date  Itae  principle  ol  reptesenlalion  by  pniy,  which 
eventually  made  the  diet  ijilD  1  mere  congreu  of  envoys,  wu 
uttoduc^.  By  the  end  of  the  ijth  century  the  vote  of  the 
inaiority  had  come  to  be  resarded  as  decUive^  but  in  accordance 
villi  the  ttrong  lenic  of  lociiil  dittinclioni  which  matka  CennaD 
liiitory,  thequality  aiweUai  theqaanlityof  vole*«a*iiei|bed, 
and  if  the  mott  powerful  of  the  priotn  were  igreed,  the  opinion 
of  the  ieuei  magnitei  was  not  consulted.  The  powert  at  the 
medieval  diet  extended  to  matters  like  legislitioo,  the  decision 
upon  e»peditioni(rtpecially  the  «#edi(w«BiiwBa),I»i8tlonaD<l 
changes  in  the  constitution  ol  the  principalities  or  tbe  Empire. 
Thadection  of  the  king,  which  was  originally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  powers  of  the  diet,  had  passed  to  the  dcctots  by  the  middle 
of  theijtfacenluiy. 
A  new  en  in  the  hisloiy  of  ibe  dlel  btgini  with  Ibc  Reforms- 

tioB.    Thedivlilonolthedietintothree     "        '^ "  '  '    ■ 

and  preciiei  the  right  of  the  electon,  fc 
a  separate  college  is  esplicitly  recognized  asamsttrrof  eslablishe 
custom  in  iju.  The  rqireicnlaljvci  of  the  towns  now  becom 
legular  membera.  In  the  t;lh  century  they  had  only  altende 
when  special  business,  such  as  imperial  reform  or  taialion,  fe 
under  discusiion;  in  1500,  however,  they  were  recognised  as 
■epanle  and  regular  estate,  though  it  was  not  until  164B  ths 
they  wett  rccogniied  as  equal  to  the  other  isutcs  ol  the  die' 
The  estate  of  the  town*,  or  college  of  municipal  represent  ative 
was  divided  uito  two  benches,  the  Rhenith  and  the  Swabiar 
Tbt  estate  of  the  princes  *iid  counts,  which  ilood  midwa 
between  the  decton  an 
that  followed  the  Relon 
of  the  great  prince*  ee 


■'       '        The  vole 
>e  personal,  and  began  to  he 

K.     The  division  of  a  single 


multiplied  the  votin 
caie,  the  union  of 

with  the  prince*  in 
by  the  middle  of  th 
enjoyed  an  individi 


rming  the  middle  estat 
lylh  century.  While  1 
1  vole,  the  counts  anc 


the  handa  ol  a  singl 
Kvent  volts,  since  tl 
ic  fot  each  si  his  tert 
tther  lords,  who  joine 
stale,  was  finally  fiic 


graupsi  but  ai  the  votes  of  the  wbaie  college  at  piucet  and 
counts  [at  sny  rate  in  the  tSlh  ceatiuy)  luuDbeied  100,  they 
could  eiercise  but  little  weight. 

Tbe  last  era  in  the  hlilory  of  the  diet  may  be  said  to  open  with 
the  treaty  ol  Westphalia  (t6(i).  The  treaty  acknowledged  that 
Germany  was  no  lofigerauniury  state,  but  a  loose  lonlederation 
of  tovereign  princes',ud  the  diet  accoidingly  ceased  10  beat  the 
{haiutetof  a  nallonaJ  assembly,  and  became  a  mere  congress  of 
envoya.  The  "  last  diet  "  which  Iiaued  a  legulir  recess  (Xiic^i' 
aiuhUd^lbc  term  applied  to  the  <uU  ol  the  diet,  as  lormally 
compiled  and  enunciated  at  its  diasDlution)  was  that  of  Regens- 
biitgiDt£s4'    The  not  diet,  which  met  at  Regoisbi 


tre,  tilHh 


;t  dissolved^  ii 


«  Empir. 
liming  lh< 


similarly  represented  by  their  accredited 
legishilion  was  ociasiooally  done  by  this  body;  a 

period  bdoie  166])  might  slowly  {very  shiwly — 
,  imperfectly  initrucled,  bad  constantly  to  relet 
0  their  principals)  be  achievcdi  but  it  rested  with 
nces  to  promulgate  and  enforce  tbe  itrnduatm  in 
s,  end  they  were  lufficieDlly  occupied  in  iiMiing 
id  eiJordng  their  own  decree*.  In  practice  the  diet  had 
ithing  Id  do;  and  its  members  occupied  themselve*  ia 
inngling  about  chair*  " — that  it  to  ny,  in  utwDdint  di^ula 


IH^it  ol  L 
the  various 


the  Cenntnic  Confedciatbn,  which  occupies  the  intervai 
en  the  death  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Ibibu- 
>l  Ibe  North  Cermtn  Confederatian  (iSij'i866),  a  diet 
Ifluidctliil)  eiitled,  which  was  modelled  on  Ibe  old  diet  of  the  iBth 
century.  It  was  a  standing  congress  of  envoys  at  Fiunklbrt-on- 
Main.  Austria  pinided  in  the  diet,  which,  in  Ihc  earlier  years  of 
' '  tory,  served,  imder  Ibe  inSueBCeoI  Mctlemich,aa  an  organ 
e  suppression  of  Llbeial  opinion.  In  the  North  German 
Confederation  (1S67-1S70]  a  new  departure  waa  made,  which  ha* 
'oUowed  m  the  constitution  ol  the  present  German  empire. 

1  being  a  congress  of  envoys  sent  by  the  sovereigns  of  the 

different  state*  of  the  conlederalion,  and  a  ^ACjfcsJiig,  which  bear* 

lameol  thealddiet,butdiSeisentirdyincompDali>an.   Tbe 

Reichtiig  is  a  popular  representative  assembly,  bated  oa 

wide  luBrage  and  eleclHl  by  ballot;  and,  above  all,  it  it  an 

;mbty  repif*fnting,  not  the  leveral  ttatet,  but  Ibe  whole 

pirc,  which  is  divided  for  thit  puipote  into  electoral  dislticlt. 

Ji  as  a  popular  tSMinbly,and  as  an  tasetnbly  which  itpnaents 

the  whole  ol  a  united  Gcimaoy,  thenew  Reicbttag  goe*  back,  on* 

ay  almost  lay,  beyond  the  dlel  even  ol  tbe  middle  age*,  to  tbe 

lys  oi  the  old  Tei 

gee  R.  Schroder,' 


,9.So8.«: 


>n  the  hi 


r  inltAn  RakUiluiUkli  (190>I. 

'  gives  a  bibliMcaphy  of  moflocraphs 

■Jievil  diet.  (E.  6n.l 

,  a  system  or  course  oldtel,  in  (he 
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ol  food  as  that  supplied 
3ns,  frc    Lowest  in  the  scale  tA  such  dietaries  comes  what 

that  their  lives  and  health  shall  be  preserved  in  ilahi  fsu.  Mil 
nothing  further.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  memben  of 
a  temporarily  famlne-tlticken  community.  Before  the  days  of 
priuHi  refonn,  too,  the  dietaty  icale  of  mtny  prisons  wat  to 
a  cenain  citent  penal,  in  that  the  food  supplied  to  priioiiei* 
was  barely  julGcient  for  e>lslence.  Nowadays  more  buouive 
principles  apply;  there  is  no  longer  the  obvious"  injustice  of 
applying  the  same  scale  uf  quantity  and  quality  to  all  piisonen 
under  vaiying  circum^linces  of  conslilulion  and  surroundfaigs, 
and  whether  serving  long  or  short  periods  of  impriinnmeni. 
The  system  of  dieiary  in  fonre  in  the  local  and  convict  prii 
E^Iand  and  Wsks  it  thai  RcnKmendcil  by  Ihe  Home  OMn  > 


..'.'^Ne?--'^-"-^ 


iwnsol 

:  on  Ike 


L>  10  (he  local  pi „ 

1  on  (■ )  Ibc  piincii^  el  vtiitiion  of  die!  with 
r)  (he  lysiem  ol  piottenive  (Beljry;  (j)  the 
trd  labour  diets  and  non-hard  bbinir  dieii; 
of  diet  Kcording  to  age  and  lex.  Thoe  ara 
■    T  aoS  C—       -    -     - 


The  food  is  good  an?wholetoine.  hut  sufficicnlly  plain  1 


_ .  in  quantity  uRkieBt  to 
hesingkweek.    Priwneniei 


ol  l^f)  in  their  renon  recommended  that  no  disiim 
made  between  hard  labour  irtd  rton-hird  labour 'Tiels 
ii  ■■  lollon: — Brnifiill.  B«d.  I  DI.  daily  (A  oi.  I 


A  diet  Im  the  Gni 
■h  quite  00%  went 


Cnid 
Milk  .     . 


■^  B  <n.  of  fuel  pudding  (nprcviilitw  (he  U 
aba  Ivo  dayft.    Supptr,  ihfi  bfeiJJait  ure  rq 


!  dicaiy  of  cooriei  prini.  In  wUeh  priioiacn  *n  all  uBds  loa( 
ice,  iiiuvidHliiiloadttt  lor  CDavktiemplavvditl  bird  labour 
diit  lot  eoavicu  trntHtftti  u  ledcBluy,  indsor  ond  IMit 
labour.  ItwUllKlDiiiidiMlaRhiBllwmae-baakincaUanlabtnv. 
The  isaiat  el  allpciiaa  dieu  ia  called  "  pmUiacM  dici,"  and  ia 
adnjiuiicnd  fat  cAencci  afaint  the  laumal  ducipliiB  U  Ihe  priBii. 
It  ia  lifted  u  a  period  of  three  davL  llcoikuiual  I  A  oi  bread 
■ibd  aa  much  water  aa  the  pritoncr  diooaca  la  drink. 

J  a  pRBch  priHHU  the  diMary  la  ocarhr  tvo  poubda  wdfbt  gj  bread, 

with  two  ncala  of  thin  aoup  (breakLatt  and  dinecr)  nude  trva 

potaloea,  beau  or  other  vcgetablei,  and  on  two  dayi  a  wccli  lude 

Iron  neat.    In  France  tbe  canteen  lyitem  ia  in  vwue,  additional 

food.  Hch  aa  lainagea,  thceoe,  Iruit.  Be.,  may  be  obliiiHd  by  the 

r,  accofdinc  to  tb*  wais  lie  nccivca  lor  hit  taboun.    The 

of  Auitnan  priion  it  1 1  lb  of  bread  duly,  a  dinner  dI  loup 

w»  .»..  dayt  ol  tb<  week,  and  of  neat  on  tbe  other  Ihiee  dayi. 

with  a  Hppcr  ot  toup  or  vegetjiblc  Mew.    Additional  food  can  be 

pufcbatcd  by  theprivoacr  Quiof  biaeonunca. 

Thne  dielaria  may  betaken  u  noreoi  Ich  typical  of  thcordinani 

.»n  fare  in  n»«  civUiicd  countriet.  (boufb  in  loine  countiiet  it 

ly  err  on  (he  ude  ot  Hveriijr,  aa  in  Sweden,  pritoncra  being  given 

ly  two  meal*  1  day,  one  al  mid-day  and  one  at  aeven  Ml.,  porridge 

grvc)  being  Ihe  prinripaT  element  in  both  mcala.    On  ibe  other 

Dd,  the  pciian  dietaiio  of  many  of  Ihe  United  Statea  priioni  go 

tbe  other  enmne.finfa  &ih,  green  vegeiaUo.  even  coffee  and 

AnollKr  c^  ol  dicUry  ia  that  aivrn  Id  paupert,  [n  England, 
until  1900,  almoat  every  individuarworkbouie  had  ila  own  apecial 
dietaiy,  wUh  Ihe  eontequenee  that  many  ened  on  the  wlc  of  nnti- 
neu  and  nnMlilabHity.  while  olhera  wen  too  lavikh.  By  an  order  of 
the  Local  Govcrnnent  Board  of  thai  year,  acting  on  a  report  of  a 
commiltee,  all  inmalea  of  workboum,  with  thecacepdon  oTihe  ack, 
children  under  three  yean  of  age.  and  certain  other  epccial  caiei. 
art  dieted  in  accocdanca  with  certain  dietary  tablet  aa  framed  and 
•ettled  by  the  beard.  Theotdcrcontaincdagrealniimberofdiflerent 
lationg,  it  being  tell  to  the  ditcretioa  of  the  guardiant  at  to  Ihe  Anil 
i^i.i^™...  t(  iT^  lablea.    For  aduH  inmatci  the  dietary  tablet  an 

cr  -  infirm  Iki"  'aII  male  innutn  cenifio/ai  healthy 
pervjnt  receive  plain  diet  only.    All  inmatet,  however. 

let  are  kept  employed  acconling  la  their  capacity  and 
Ihit  it  taken  inia  comidcntion  in  giving  allowancet  of 


Table  li.iliowaancumpleof  Bwoilcbouie7ietary. 

'  trorfchaaan  tbe  dietary  b  plaliK 
, ». ...  »._, «  ..  _^  of  bnad  and  one  pint  cf  gruel 
tkfau  1  the  aame  for  tupper:  for  dinner  8  01.  oTbrca 


weeding  cr  teiring. 


•c  .■■■■■.  .rardtol  trorfchoatn  the  dietary  b  pL 

,  ol  bnad,  or6  oa.  of  bnad  and  one  pint  cf  gi 

e  aame  for  aupper;  for  dinner  fl  01.  oTbnvi  ana  1 1  oa- 
01.  of  bread  iM  one  pint  ol  »tip.  Tlie  American  poor 
bated  broadly  on  that  ol  EncUnd.  and  the  method! 
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BD  Qsual  WAid»  IramM  ftnd  bcggan 
bat  there  ut  "relief  ttalioiu." 
a]  waids.  vhert  deKituu  pcrwiifl 
WT  eu  otiUja  food  and  Lodsiog  in 

,plc  articin  of  diet  tre  bipplird  Co 


,  comniittee  appoimed  ro  irnuirr  into  tbe  qucftion 
K  uvy  li  u  n>llow>r- 

SmiaAJIoaL 

I  lb  bmu)  (or  I  lb  bnad  and  1  lb  irade  Soar). 

I  h  frcah  mr-~ 


Ipin 


ah  yegetablo. 

I.  tea  {«  I  «.  co(Fr  (or  every  |  cu 

£.  ordinary  or  soluble  chocolate  (or 

z.  preserved  meat  on  vtu  day  of  thi 


1  tti  Bit  port 

I  lb  poUlocj  (or  I 
PrBcrvEd  meal  day: 


0  every  8  lb  of  iptit  peas  pul 
Dt  eompressed  vrgeiabletj. 


LH.  liberality  .r 


Biia.it>. 

lot 

,.    porlt. 

Bi^^^^nTttiAoDr 

^Ip.. 

!■■ 

s.-— 

1- 

1^' 

Coflee.  grwn. 

In  Ibe  1 


and  Bcldoni  adherM  to 


■rally  adopted,  li 

L — I  ,-     TL-  r„ii^^jp_  difiaiy  Kak  for  sti 

t,^,^..^^-^  ^^  ^^~ .^ -^.leduie  of  tbe  Merchant  Sh 

ARl8«i,iiarifiiemt.    SceTableiV. 
.    Certaio  tubMiluIlDiH  may  be  made  In  thii  ic9k  at  the  i 
of  the  master  of  atiy  cmlfraRt  thin,  provided  that  the  iub«i 
utidn  are  let  forth  !n  the  eemnel  IklLeti  ol  the  n«ra(e  paw 
JntheDritlihannytlieiDldieriifedpaTtly  byatyMemofco 

tfcm.    He  ia>a  ff«  ration  from  govei _*-■._*  ■.— 

)  lb  ot  meat:  In  addition  theit  1>  a  m 
thut  per  day.    He  is  able  to  •upplemeni 


I  IbollH 


tti' 


nfidi  ralioB  ol  the  BrilisK  si^dicr  u  it  oTof  bnd  iv 
lilt:  I  lb  of  fitih.  uJt  DT  pi«erved  Ant;  t  OL  of  coHo 


rarm  in  difierent  omnigna.  aceordinE  to 

LQlquiUtf  lb  of  meal.    Thulaobviouilyiniullicieiil,  Uiluader 
Tail*  IV.—WiUy,  fer  SbtUU  AitU. 


Scale  A. 


**'"o 


each  man  during  peace  gels  weeltly  is  lb  o(  bread.  J,',  lb  of  meat. 

bread,  j  Ibol  (lour  and  JJ  lb  of  meal. 
The  Russian  conscripl  is  allostd  areUy: — 

Black  bnad  ,     I  lb. 

Meat  .     7  lb. 

Kva»(beer)        ....     77  quarts. 

Sour  cabbage       ....     14)  rilli-iitloa. 

Bajl^ ijl^Is-.iiloa. 

Horte-ndiali  .18  grains. 

Pepper iR  grains. 

Vinegar j|  gills -a6|  o*. 

DIBTSriCS,  the  science  of  diet,  l.e.  the  Food  and  iralritiaa  tA 
man  in  heillh  and  disease  (sec  NurUttOH).  TUi  artkle  deals 
mainly  with  thai  part  of  the  subject  which  hai  to  do  with  the 
compo«tion  and  nutritive  values  of  foods  and  Iheir  adaptatioii 
to  the  use  of  people  in  health.  Tlu  priodpaJ  topici  coiuidcred 
are:  (i)  Food  and  ili  lunclions;  [1}  Metabolism  ot  matter  and 
energy;  (3)  Compoailion  ot  food  materials;  [4)  DigeUlbility  ot 
food;  (s)  Fuel  value  tl  tood;  (6)  Food  cansumplioni  (7)  Quan- 
tities of  nutrienli  needed;  (8)  Hygienic  economy  at  tODd;  (g) 
Pecuniary  economy  of  food. 

I.  Food  and  ill  f  iiikIkhii.— For  practical  piupOMi,  faod  may  be 
defined  as  thit  which,  when  tiken  into  tbe  body,  may  be  nitliiert 
tor  the  formation  and  repair  of  body  tissue,  and  Ibe  pradnction 
ot  energy.  Moie  specilicatly,  food  meelstherequiKinenUot  the 
body  in  several  ways.  It  is  used  for  the  fonnalioii  of  tbe  tlnues 
and  fluids  ot  the  liody.  and  tot  the  restoration  ef  losses  of  nib~ 
stance  due  to  bodily  activily.  The  potential  cDCisy  of  the  food 
is  convetted  into  heat  or  muscular  work  or  other  forms  ol  CDCtsy- 
In  being  thus  utilited.  food  protecls  body  substance  or  previnuitjr 
acquired  nutritive  awleriallKHn  consumption.  When  tlw  udoudI 


\o  the  body  is  in  eiRB  of 
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le  nc«di,  the       To  ■  cert. 


itjiiou-Jy  iloipii  ltd  a 

tvbakydfaltmaAmim 
is  the  nouriihineni  of 

in  the  Toad  (mm  whicl: 
it  is  utually  considen 
dueBy  in  *  coiuidets 

contiiumatillthei 
oblaia  the  witer  it  net 
ia  the  load  nuleriili  ii 
UiMtral  Mallai,  «ii 
citbonaTet  of  lodiuni 
dillcRDl  comUmiion 
Tine 


h  u  meal,  Inh,  eggs,  vtgetabln, 

id  Med  of  vegetables;  and  ediWt 
ih,  while  and  yolk  of  eggs,  wheat 


IS  compOBnds  aim! 


ion  of  the  pecuniary  economy  of  food. 
u  a  non-nutrient,  because  although  it  isB 
Hieiand  fluids  of  the  body,  Iheiiody  nay 
a  from  llial  dmnk;  hence,  that  contained 
3f  no  special  significance  as  a  nutrient. 
I  as  luiphatcs,  chlorides,  phosphates  and 


used  by  (he  body  in  the 
ecially  the  tkelelal  and  protective  tistuei,  in  digKiian, 
laboJic  proceuei  within  the  body.  They  yield  liitic 
Sf,  unless  peihaps  the  very  sinal]  amount  isvolved  in 

n  used  to  designate  the  whole  group  of 
'ie  nilfofenoiK  fats.    U 


a  compounds  o(  food  excepi 
s  the  albuminoids,  u  albumin 


lie,  and  of  blood 
Kfum,  myosin  ol  meat  (muscle),  casein  oE  milk,  globulin  oF  blood 
and  of  egg  yolk,  fibrin  of  blood,  gluten  of  flour;  ihegetailnoids, 
IS  gelatin  and  allied  substances  of  connective  tissue,  collagen  o( 
tendoa,  ossein  of  bone  and  the  >o-calIed  utraciivei  ( i.g.  cicslin) 
ofincits;  indlheamids(c.g.  upatagin)  and  allied  compounds  oi 
vegeUbtes  and  fruils. 

The  albuminoids  and  gelalinoids,  classed  together  as  protcids, 
■rethe  moM  imporlsnt  consliluenta  ot  food,  because  they  alone 

it  the  body  tissues.  For  this  purpose,  the  albuminoids  are  most 
valuable.  Both  groups  ofcompounds,  however,  supply  ihc  body 
with  energy,  and  the  gdalinoids  in  being  Ihus  uliliicd  protect 
tbcatbuminoidsIromconsumptionfarthispuTposc.  When  their 
npply  in  the  food  isineicessol  the  needs  of  the  body.thesuiplus 
pnteidi  may  be  converted  inlo  body  fat  and  stored. 
The  so-called  '^  *  ' ' 


:l,b«rie 


aad  appctixerv     It  has  been  believed  that 

to  baild  lisiue  nor  to  yield  energy,  but  reccni  inTesiigatiuns- 

indicite  that  creatfn  may  be  meiaboliied  In  the  body 

The  fall  ol  food  include  both  the  animal  fats  and  the  vegetable 
■OS.  The  cartoiydrafei  include  such  compounds  as  starches, 
nigan  and  the  fibre  ol  plants  or  cellulose,  though  Ihc  laitet  has 
but  little  nJue  as  [ood  for  man.  The  more  imporlanl  tunciion 
elbotli  these  classes  of  nutrients  Is  losupply  energy  10  the  body 

proteida.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  aloms  of  their  mdecules 
as  well  u  those  Iron  the  protcids  are  built  up  into  the  proto- 
plasmic substance  ol  the  tissues.  In  this  sense,  these  nutrients 
nay  be  coasideicd  as  being  uiUiicd  also  fur  the  formation  of 
tisoe ;  but  they  are  rather  the  accessory  ingredients,  whereas  the 
proteid*  are  the  essential  ingredients  for  this  purpose.  The  fats 
ia  the  food  in  eiceas  of  the  body  requirements  may  be  stored  as 
body  tat,  and  the  surplus  caibi^ydratcs  may  also  be  coavertcd 
iota  fat  and  sloied. 

'The  terms  applied  by  different  wriien 
eamponnds  ie  conHicting,    For  imiince,  ' 

tiKgtvafik«aUedalb«iiiii»d>.  Thedaw: 
lac  Intlewed  are  IhoK  unuiively  recnmnit 
d  American  A«iiciillural  Coiinn  and  Eip< 
>  fsUia,  FfAidir^/ar  Oj/ /AiimiiiilM.  i 


plumic  stnicture  of  body  It 


e  mililents  ol  ibe  food  Way 

>e  incorpoiated  Into  (he  ptoto- 
(hough  only  the  proteids  can 


lot  suffidtnl,  the  body  will  use 
purpose.  The  gelalinoids,  fats 
led  for  energy  protect  the  body 
:  fat  stored  in  the  body  from  the 


le  Food  is  insuScient 


I.  UdaMiim  ef  Malta  and  Emtrij. — The  proccues  of  nulii- 
tm  thus  consist  largely  ol  the  transfoimalion  of  food  inlo  body 
aterial  and  the  conversion  of  Ibe  potential  energy  of  both  food 
id  body  material  into  the  kinetic  energy  of  heat  and  muscular 
grk  and  other  forms  ol  enenty.  These  varioos  processes  are 
.  The  mEiibatism 
c  needs  of  ihe  body 
Ihe  present  subject 


eaperim. 


ly  of  absoluti 


necessary  to  prove  that  ihe  income  and  «pcndl(ure  of  energy 
are  cqu^.  Apparatus  and  methods  ol  inquiry  devised  in  recent 
years,  however,  afford  means  for  a  comparison  ol  the  amounts  of 
both  matter  and  energy  received  and  ex|>endcd  by  Ibe  body,  and 
from  the  results  obtained  in  a  large  amount  oF  such  research, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  taw  ofalains  in  ihc  living  organism  in 

The  first  attempt  a(  such  demonatratron  was  made  by 
M.  Rubncr"  in  1894,  eipcrimcniing  wiihdop  doing  no  eitemal 
muscular  wot*.  The  income  of  energy  (as  heal)  wis  compultd, 
but  Ihc  heat  eliminated  was  measured.  In  the  average  ol  eight 
eipctimenlsconlinulnglony.livedays.the  two  quantities  agreed 
within  0-4T  %,  thus  dcmonsirating  what  l(  was  desired  10  prove 
— that  the  heat  given  oFF  by  the  body  came  sotefy  from  the 
oxidation  oF  food  within  it.  Results  in  accordance  with  these 
were  reported  by  Siudcniki*  in  1807,  and  by  Laulanie' in  1S98. 

The  most  eitcnsive  and  complelc  data  yet  aviitgUe  on  the 
subject  have  been  obtained  by  W.  O.  Atwater,  F.  G.  Benedict  and 


,,  liquid  a. 


vrilh  n: 

analyses  of  Ihe  (ood  and  drink,  and  of  ll 
solid  eicretory  products;  determinations  o[  polenliai 
(heat  o(  qiidaiion)  ol  the  oiidizabtc  material  received  ar 
ofl  by  the  body  (including eslimalioii  of  the  energy  of  the  1 
gaincdoclostbythcbody);i  ■ 
energy  eipendcd  as  heat  and  as  entcmal  muscular  work.  By 
October  iQo6eighly<igh(  experiments  with  Hdcen  diSereat  sub. 
Jects  had  been  comptelcd.  The  separate  ciperimcnls  continued 
from  two  to  thirteen  days,  making  atotal  ot  over  l]o  days. 
■Zltctp.  BhI.  jo,7j. 


cuhui 


Eiftmmnid,  by  W.  O.  Alvaler  and  C.  FlLangworthy' 

■U,S.  Depanmentof  Agricultuie.OiKea(E<|crini 

Bull>iinsNo>.6j.69,  109,1^,  17s.   Foradew-ipliooa 

Carnegie  InslkulioD  cj  Wadiinston- 
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In  wme  «ua  Ibc  lubjcfti  woe  at  rot;  ui  otbeis  they  per- I  body.  Tlw  viriiliDiu  [« individiiil  diyi,  >ad  id  tbnvmit  (gr 
formed  viryini  unounu  ot  eilenul  muiculat  soik  on  ui  indlviduii  ciprriaiinU  u  well,  were  in  latoc  cuei  appKckble, 
■ppuntin  by  mealu  of  which  the  unount  ol  woik  done  was    unounting  ID  u  much  as  6%,  which  is  not  sirenfc  in  view  ol  Ihe 

~     omcciKitbeytuied.uidinDlbcntbeyTeciiveii  I  uncerlunlici  in  phytiologiul  etpcrimcDtinfi  bul  in  thctvente 
Tasu  l.—PtTuntnte  CempunliuM  nf  amt  Cummoi  Fixii  Maliriali. 


Food  MlHiial. 


is. 


Chicken 
Turkey      . 

C^lmh' 
Cod.  ullid 
MackcnI.  (mn 
Herri  ng.  Hnokcd 

Oyticn,  tbeUiid 


Corn  (main)  meal 
Rye  flout  . 
Buckwbot  flour 


What,  bm^'u  l« 
Whni  bread,  white 
What  bread,  irahai 


RefuH 


usually  carbon,  equilibriiini  in  ihe  body.  In  these  eipcrimen 
the  sniouni  ol  cnerfy  tipcndtd  by  the  body  as  beat  and  . 
external  muscular  work  measured  in  lernu  of  heat  agreed  i 
the  average  very  clasHy  wlih  the  amount  of  heal  thai  would  I 


Value 


ul  all  the  eipcriRienls  the  energy  ot  the  elpen 

diture  •»  above 

-ment  within  one 

rcyinlhehumB> 

lion.    It  it  of  coutw  pouible  that  energy  m 

•B  tbc  bodr'iD  odwt  fonni  thm  faeit  aad  '"'"■"'  Hiincidir 
dE.  It  it  coacdvaUc,  (or  euiD|d^  that  inlelkctial  Ktivity 
if  isvolvc  tlie  tmulanulioa  of  ^yriad  aetty,  ud  tlwt  tha 
sxy  involved  nu]'  be  dinuBKled  m  anma  fonii  now  luknovn. 
1  if  tlie  bodg  ilid  give  ofi  ensgy  which  wu  not  meiMiKd  ID 
9C  experimciitB,  the  qouitity  muiL  hive 
I I  fiir  to  inf  tr  bom  the  RulU  obt 


f.  CmtptaUm  «/  Ftti  ilalaidt.—'nu  compoaition  at  food 
■  ..  I  r_         u  ol  the  DuUitJve  iogndjc    ' 


■ctully  diiMtod  aail  alMortMd.  Tfani,  two  fooda  mty  eaartla 
e(pul  anuunti  of  the  tuna  notricol,  but  the  one  moM  euQy 
dicatsl  will  luUy  be  o(  noU  value  to  the  body,  liecauH  leia 
eSoniianisuiylouiitiieit.  ConadetaUe  atiidy  of  tfaii  factor 
ii  heiat  cnade,  uid  mucb  valuable  iofonnition  ii  accumulatiDf, 


The  digotibnity  ot  (< 

digestlOD,  bowevcTi  is  of  pellicular  importance  in  the  procnt 
discuision.  Ody  that  porUon  of  the  (ood  that  is  digaled 
and  absorbed  ii  available  to  die  body  lor  the  buDding  of  tisiue 
and  the  production  of  energy.  Not  lU  Ihe  lood  aUn  ii  Ihua 
actually  digutedi  undigated  malFiial  <i  eicnicd  Id  the  Isccci. 
"'     thorouj^mm  of  digstion  a  dcrtcnnincd  apcriinentally  by 


Tasijir—cwgrfBitoif  Pjetuagiry  frf  ^iBflttMay)B/yiifrMiiiiiiptftrw<aaiigi^y^ 


;ri  aod  the  faeces  penaudng 


Dajry  product* 


laloei  for  percentage  compiMilian  of  sonuordinaiy  food  materials 
•re  abown  in  Table  L  (Table  I.  also  includa  figures  for  fuel 
niK.) 

It  w31  be  obacTvtd  Chat  diSerent  lEiods  of  food  maletials  vary 
nUy  in  thdr  praportioiia  of  DUtrieBU.  In  general  the  animal 
loeit  ""'■'"  the  most  proleia  and  fats,  and  vegetable  foods  are 
Qch  in  caibohydralta.  The  chief  nDtrient  of  lean  meal  and  fish  is 
proceia ;  but  in  medium  fat  meals  tbe  proportion  o(  fat  is  as  brgc 
a  that  of  protein,  and  In  tbe  fatter  mtiti  it  is  larger.  Cheoe 
nrich  in  both  prolein  and  fat.  Anuog  the  vegciabic  food),  dried 
bam  aad  peas  are  epecially  rich  in  ptoiein.  Tbe  proportion  in 
ntmeal  is  also  fairly  large,  in  wheat  il  a  moderate,  and  [a  maLie 

<f  the  coBunoo  cereals,  but  in  none  of  tbem  is  tbe  proportion 
e^Kially  lajge.  Tie  most  abundant  nutrient  in  all  the  cereals  is 
■arch,  which  comprise*  from  two- thirds  to  three-fourths  or  more 
■f  their  total  nutritive  lubstance.  Cotton-iced  is  rich  in  edible 
A  and  10  are  olivea.  Some  of  tbe  nuts  coDlain  [airly  large 
pBportioBS  of  both  protein  and  fat.  The  nutrient  of  potatoes  is 
■lanh,  prcient  in  fair  proportion.  Fruits  contain  considerable 
(arboliydrates,  chiefly  sugar.    Green  vegetables  are  not  of  much 


It  as  sources  of  any  of  the  nc 

Soilar  food  materials  from  dilTi 


CBDBdeiably  in  cc 

Thn,  the  leaner  portions  Irom  a  lat  aumal  may  con  urn  nearl 
mdl  [at  aa  the  fatter  portions  from  a  lean  animal.  The  1 
hoe  presented  are  largely  those  for  American  food  prodi 
tot  the  available  analyses  of  English  food  materials  indi 
that  liw  latter  differ  but  little  from  the  former  in  composition. 


a  Europe  imply  t 


!  protein,  than  AtnericaD  meats.  The  meats  of  En^isb 
pndactian  compart  with  tbe  Americin  more  than  with  the 
Earopean  mcsts.    Similar  vegetable  foods  from  the  diScrent 

4.  DitcttitSity  or  AtQilthSily  tf  Faad  UaUtiais.—Tia  value 
<t  Bay  food  material  for  nulTiment  depcpds  not  merely  upon  (he 
tiHb  and  amounts  of  nutrients  It  contains,  but  also  upon  the 
eiseaad  convenience  with  which  (he  nutrients  may  be  digested, 
sad  opecially  apoD  tbe  proporlioD  of  Ihe  nutritoU  (hal  wDl  be 


I  iL  The  diflerence  between  tbe  corresponding  Ingredients  ot 
le  two  is  commonly  considered  to  represent  the  amounts  of 
le  ingredients  digested.  Eiprtaaed  in  percentage!,  these  are 
illed  coeffidenis  of  digaU'bUity.  See  Table  II. 
Such  a  mctiiod  is  not  strictly  accurate,  because  the  (acres  do 
It  consist  entirely  of  undigested  food  but  contain  in  addition 
I  this  the  so-cailod  metabolic  products,  wliich  include  the  resi- 
jum  of  digestive  juioei  not  icMrbed,  Inigments  of  inttstlnal 
litbeiium,  be  Since  there  i>  as  yel  no  tutisTsctoiy  method  of 
panting  these  constituents  of  the  ecaebt,  the  actual  digeti- 
iily  of  the  food  is  not  determined.  It  has  been  suggested  (hit 
Dce  (hese  materials  must  ori^ually  conie  from  food,  they 
proenl.  when  eipreased  in  terms  of  food  ingredients,  the  cost  of 

digtstioa;  hence  that  the  values  delermined  as  above  explained 
resent  (be  portion  of  food  available  to  the  body  for  the  build- 
of  tissue  and  the  yielding  of  encigy,  and  what  is  commonly 
ignited  as  digeslit^ly  sliould  Ik  called  availsbilily.  Other 
ten  retain  the  term  "  digestibility,"  but  express  the  results 

as  "apparent  digestibility,"  until  more  knowledge  regarding 

the  metatulic  producta  of  the  excreta  is  available  a4kd  the  actual 

digestibility  may  be  ascertained. 
Eiperimeatal  intiuiry  of  this  nature  has  been  veiy  active  in 
cent  years,  especially  in  Europe,  the  United  Slates  and  Japan; 
id  the  results  of  considerably  over  1000  digestion  experiments 
ilh  ungle  foods  or  combinations  of  food  materials  are  available, 
hese  were  mostly  with  Den,  but  some  were  with  women 
id  with  children.  Tbe  larger  part  of  these  hive  been  ukea 
to  account  in  the  following  estimations  of  Ihe  digestibility 
the  nutrients  in  different  classes  of  food  materials.    The 

figures  here  shown  an  subject  to  revision  as  experimental  data 

igestibilily  (or  availability]  of  every  kind  ol  [ood  in  each 
class,  but  (bey  probably  represent  falriy  well  the  average 
tibility  of  the  dasici  of  food  materiab  as  ordinarily  utib'ied 

Fi»f   I'liiH.  ej  Feed.— .The  potential  taatf  of  food  is 

lonly  measured  as  Ihe  amount  of  heat  evolved  when  the 

food  is  completely  oiidiied.    Inlhelaboralory  tblslsdeteimlaed 

'  y  Uireiog  (he  food  in  oiygea  in  a  calorlmettr.    Tbe  naltl, 

ihich  are  known  as  the  heat  of  combustion  of.  the  food,  are 
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toptawd  In  aloria,  luw  calory  being  Iba  unount 
neceucy  to  nisc  tbc  Unipcntiite  of  oat  kUogramof  in 
dcgTM  centigTxib    But  it  it  to  be  obtervcd  tbat  lliis 


Tabu  III.~£iMiufu  ^  Bcnii  m 

(JmhuKw  gnf  0/  Furf  VnJM 

Nuirienu. 

Co"T^lu 

FutI  Viilue. 

SES^;. ; 

cmploynl  limpty  faom  convcniaice,  and  wilbout  iEnpUatton 
»i  to  wbit  meat  the  tntttcf  of  food  «  converted  bio  beat  in 
du  body.    Hk  unit  employed  in  tbe  meaiuietiicnt  of  sonie  otber 


groter  Itiin  that  vhich  the  body  will  actmlly  dajre  bom  it 

la  the  £rst  plan,  u  picvioialy  ifaowo,  put  ol  the  food  will  boI 
be  digested  uid  absorbed.  la  the  tecoiid  plai:^  Ibc  mLngeaoui 
compoundi  sbsoibed  an  ao\  completely  oiidiied  in  Ibe  body, 
the  residuum  being  eiciclcd  in  the  utine  aa  utea  and  other  bodieJ 
thai  are  tspaUe  oj  further  oxidation  in  tbe  oJoriineta.  Hit 
totai  heat  of  combinLion  tA  the  food  eatFst  miDl  iheiefoie  i* 
diminished  by  tbe  heat  of  mmbustiaa  of  the  oiiditabie  uateriij 
rejected  by  tbe  body,  to  6nd  what  amoimt  of  eaogy  isarM^> 
available  to  the  organism  lor  the  prodiiclioD  o(  nrk  and  licii. 
Tbe  amount  thus  detomined  a  conuDOoly  knowD  aa  the  fud 
value  of  food. 

Rubna'a^  oommoniy  quoted  estintita  for  thefudvalDeof  ibc 
DBlrienlaDl  mixed  diet  ate, — (or  protda  and  carbohydnia  41, 
and  lor  fats  0-3  calories  per  (ran.    Acairdmg  to  tbe  method  ol 


in  DaUy  Food  Cc 


../p™ 


id  Energy  per  Man  per  Day. 


Ftrmi  vM  AcIlK  Wak. 
Enj{Tiah  royal  eoeineen 


irm  hbourerm  ia  CalUort 
'eriaa  milk  Oiiiaary  Work. 


s 


Firuni  ailh  Litkl  Work. 

Englith  tailon  (priKnen) 

German  ■hoemakera 

Japueae  priwsen    .         ,         .        , 

Pnfesiiaml  and  Basirusi  Ueti. 


l!l™™i5li^iS?tor  aged^<k™any ' 
Inmalei  of  hoipltali  (or  insane— America 


fcmi  of  energy  might  be  used  instead,  as,  for 
Ion,  vhiih  repToenU  tbe  amount  of  energy 
one  ton  through  one  foot. 

The  awouat  o(  energy  which  ■  given  qua 
piadDte  00  complete  oildatioa  oultide  the  I 


1y  of  food  will 


factors  for  total  nutrient*  lomewhat  lower 
Zhclir.  Biol. 


II  (iSSs),  p.  «?.  _  .-■ 

tStom)  ApittiilMnit  Bipitimail  SUHm  »i  \- 

D,gt,ZBdbyGOO<^[e  l[ 


IS  ordinvy  mJml 


avngc  futon  x  prCMni  avajtibh,  but 

aa  koowlcdst  ii  utendad. 

The  hcKU  o(  combuKioB  ot  ill  Ibo  (tti 
diet  VDuld  mvcn^  about  9-40  CAlorica  1  „  . 
95%  of  the  bt  would  be  aviikble  to  the  body,  tha  luel  value 
pcriram  would  be  (o' 41X0- 95-)  S-gj  calorin.  SimiUrLy,  the 
■vtnge  beat  of  combuilioD  of  cubohydrat  es  of  the  did  would  be 
about  4'TS  oloriet  per  gnni,  and  ai  97%  of  the  total  quantlly 
k  available  to  the  body,  the  fuel  vihic  per  giam  would  be  4*03. 
(It  ia  ooviBOoly  aaaumed  tint  the  rcaoibed  fata  aud  caibo- 
kydntet  ate  mmpletely  oiiiliiid  in  the  body.)  The  heati  of 
combuatioo  of  all  the  kloda  ol  protein  in  the  diet  would  average 
about  j-65  calories  per  gram.  Since  about  01%  of  the  total 
pntetD  would  be  available  to  the  body,  the  potential  energy  of 
the  avnilable  protein  would  be  equivalent  loCj-tfsXo-)!— )  j-io 
calories;  bat  aa  the  available  protein  Ti  not  completely  oxidiacd 

pletdy  addind  teaidue.  This  is  estimated  ai  equivalent  loii; 
calorbs  lor  the  o-gi  gram  of  available  protein;  hence,  the  luel 
nine  of  Ifaetoial  protein  it  (s-io-i- 15- )  4-oj  calories  per  gram. 
Katrieati  of  the  aame  dan,  but  from  diSeient  food  matetiaU, 
vary  both  Id  dlgeitibtliiy  and  in  heat  of  combuition,  and  hence 
1b  fud  Tahic.  Tliae  lactora  an  therefore  not  ao  applicable  to  the 
■Btrknia  of  the  acpaiate  articles  io  a  diet  as  to  tbiwe  of  tbe  diet  as 
awfaole. 

e.  Pati  ConiimflifH. — Uuch  infomutioD  Rgarding  Uw  food 
caiuumpiion  of  people  In  various  drclui>Ian{«t  in  diSetent  pans 
•<tba  inild  has  accumulated  during  the  past  twenty  yean,  aaa 
nult  of  Btudisa  of  actual  dietaries  in  England,  Cennany,  Italy, 
Buaa,  Sweden  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  in  Japan  and  other 
arieatal  countiit*,  and  especially  in  the  United  Siatea.  Theae 
gtsliea  conundnly  consist  in  ascertaining  the  kinds,  amounts 
and  axnpoaition  ol  the  difieient  food  materials  consumed  by  a 
group  of  peraoni  during  a  given  period  and  the  number  of  meals 
taken  by  each  member  of  the  giDup,  and  computing  the  quanli  ties 
tt  tbe  (fiScTcnt  nutiienta  in  the  food  on  the  basis  of  one  nun  for 
tot  day.  When  the  membcta  of  the  group  are  of  diSerent  age, 
to,  acCBpation,  &c.,  account  must  be  taken  of  tbe  effect  of  these 
liAon  on  conauraption  in  eatimaiing  the  value  "per  man." 
Uca  as  a  rule  eat  more  than  womsi  under  nrailai  conditions, 

■mmi rr  than  chitdien,  andpetaons  at  active  work  imite  than 

ttuae  at  sedentary  occupation.  The  niwy,  for  eiample,  who 
b  CDOStantly  using  up  more  nutritive  materia!  or  body  lisiue  to 
mp^r  (he  rangy  required  for  his  muKular  work  needs  more 
fM^n  and  energy  in  his  food  than  a  bookkeeper  who  sits  at  his 
desk  an  day. 

In  iiti*-'"B  iDowance  lor  these  diSeiences,  the  various  tndi- 
mparcdwith  a  man  at  modciatcly  active 
,  who  is  taken  as  unity.  A  man  at  hard  muscular 
L  B  reckoned  at  I'S  tfmea  such  an  individual;  a  man  with 
nmtcular  worit  or  a  boy  15-16  yean  old,  -q;  a  man  at 
nan  at  moderately  activa  muscular 
■ort,b^  13-14  orgirl  15-16  ytatsold, -8;  woman  at  light  work, 
boy  11  or  gill  13-14  yeora  old,  -7;  boy  10-11  m  giri  10-11 
jttn  <dd,  -6;  chUd  6-q  yean  old,  -i;  child  1-5  ytan  old,  '4; 
(UldiOKleT  a  yean,  -3.  TheM  lacton  are  by  no  means  absohile 
at  fiiMl,  but  are  based  in  part  upon  eipcrimental  data  and  in 
port  tipon  arbitiaiy  assumption. 

Hie  total  number  of  dietary  studies  on  record  is  very  large, 
Inl  BOt  all  of  than  arc  comfdete  enough  lo  fumlih  reliable 
data.  Upwards  ol  1000  are  suflideotly  accutate  lo  be  included 
ii  itatlitical  avenges  of  food  consumed  by  people  in  diffenct 
draiBi»tinces,nearlybal£of»liichhaveb«nmadeinlhe  United 
States  in  the  post  decade.  Tbe  number  ol  persons  in  the  indi- 
lidoal  studies  has  ranged  from  one  to  several  bundled.  Some 
typical  results  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 

}.  Qaaiiiiliei  of  Tiulrimli  mirded. — For  the  proper  nourish- 
tnt  of  the  body,  the  important  problem  is  bow  much  protein, 
bts  ami  carbobydntesi  or  more  limply,  what  amounla  of  protein 
and  po^cutial  energy  are  needed  under  varying  dtcumstancea, 
Id  build  and  npair  nu&cular  and  other  tissues  and  to  supply 
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energy  loi  nUTtilar  work,  liMt  and  otlier  forms  of  energy. 
Tbe  Buwer  lo  the  problem  ia  sought  in  the  data  obtiJned  ia 

metaholism  eipcrinients  with  individuals  in  which  the  imxme 
and  expenditure  of  the  body  are  measured.  From  the  tntorma- 
lioD  thus  derived,  diOerent  investigaton  have  pnpoaed  localled 
dietary  standards,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  table  below,  but 
unloriunatcly  the  eipcrimental  daU  are  itill  insuffident  lor 
entirely  trustworthy  igures  of  this  aott;  hence  Ibe  term 
"  standard  "  at  here  used  is  misleading.  The  Cgutta  given  ar* 
not  to  be  contideied  as  eaact  and  final  as  that  would  suggest^ 
(hey  ate  merely  tentative  estimates  of  the  average  daily  amounts 
of  nutrients  and  energy  required,  (It  It  to  be  espedilly  noted 
that  these  are  available  nutrients  and  fuel  value  lather  than 
total  nutrients  and  energy.)  Some  of  the  valuta  pioposed  by 
other  investigators  are  slightly  larger  than  these,  and  othcn 
are  deddedly  snuJler,  but  these  are  the  ones  that  have  hitherto 
been  most  commonly  accepted  in  Europe  and  America. 
Tapls  v.— JIuAmlf/iirZKfMrisi.  AnOaiti  NtliiniU  aU 
Eima  fr  Uaa  fir  Day, 


Vra's  Sbaulaidi. 


Almuo'i  Slaiidarii. 


Fat 


8.  Hycitnk  EamfmytfFeai. — For  people  in  good  health,  there 
are  two  important  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  reguUtion  ol  the 
diet-  One  is  to  choose  the  foods  that  "  agree  "  with  them,  and 
to  avoid  those  which  they  cannot  digest  and  assimilate  without 
barm;  and  the  other  ia  to  use  such  sorts  and  quantities  of  foodi 
OS  will  supply  Che  binds  and  amounts  of  nutrients  needed  by  tho 
body  and  yet  to  avoid  burdening  it  with  superfluous  material  to 
be  disposed  of  at  the  amt  of  health  and  itrengib. 

Aa  for  the  first-mentioned  rule,  it  is  piaclially  imposoble  to 
give  information  that  may  be  of  more  than  genosJ  application. 
There  are  people  wbo,  bccanae  of  some  individual  peculiarity,' 
foods  which  for  pe<^  in  general  sre  wboletomo 
us.  Some  posou  cannot  endure  milk,  othen  suSer 
othen  have  to  eacbnr  certain  kinds  of  meat,  o( 
fruit;  but  such  cases  are  eiceptiona. 
_       .        of  these  conditions.    It 

possiblethatrnthemetabolicprocesaettowbichtbe  Ingredienta 
of  the  food  are  aubjeded  in  the  body,  or  even  duil^  digotioa 
before  the  tubttancet  ate  actually  token  into  the  body,  com- 
pouoda  may  be  formed  that  are  in  one  way  «-  another  injurious- 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  it  literally  true  in  this  sense  that 
"what  is  one  man's  cieac  it  anolba  man's  poison,"  and  each 
must  learn  tot  himself  what  foods  "  agree  "  with  Ma  and  wlat 
ones  do  not.    But  for  the  great  majorit]>  ol  people  in  health, 

'  One  oonee  equals  »S>3J  ifmms. 

•  At  the  chief  Funclion  ol  boiK  fats  snd  arbohydratet  b  to  fumilh 
energy,  their  exact  pn^hHlion  in  the  diet  ia  of  ■nuH  sccouat.  Tht 
amouat  of  citha-  may  vary  iai^ty  accf>rding  to  taste,  available 
■upply.  or  nher  condition,  as  lon[  as  the  total  amount  of  both  it 
suffiocoE,  together  with  the  proton  to  fitfoiah  tbe  required  energy. 
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MdUtile  combinUioDi  of  the  onUauy  KnU  ot  wboteiaDic  food 
DUteriali  moke  I  bcalthiuldicl.  On  Uic  other  band,  umc  food> 
ue  of  puticular  vaJue  nt  Iimct,  uldc  fiom  Ihrir  ax  (or  nourtib- 
ment.  Fiuiti  snd  gmn  vegeublrt  often  bcncfiL  people  ItaU3'. 
not  u  nutrimcDl  mnety,  foi  they  nuy  bave  very  little  utuil 
BHtritive  DUteili],  but  beuiue  of  ftuit  or  vejeuble  acidi  or 


infotaiition  tfgarding  tb«  demtndt  of  the  body  foi  food  unda 
diflerent  cinuDuttnces.  To  nippty  thi*  iafonutiaii  h  one 
piupoie  ol  the  cBort  to  detennine  tbe  lo-cilkd  dieUiy  Oaadudi 
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ut  lenmtlr  more  ippliciUt 
or  clu*  ot  peoplf  u  &  oholi 
ii  thb  dut.     The  n«di  ol  ii 


icfihcr 


-ary  iirgtiy  [lo] 
Dd  individuilit] 


U  loOow  my  klandaiil  eiictly  from  day  lo  day.    It  a  rcquisile 
gdy  Ihlt  the  average  lupply  thall  be  sullicient  lo  DKCt  the 
dnundi  o(  the  body  during  a  given  period. 
Ttie  cwtking  or  food  and  other  niodei  of  preparing  It  For 

nateriali  which,  owini  in  their  mechanical  condiiton  or  to 
lODK  Qtbcr  cause,  are  not  particularly  desirable  food  materlali 
n  tbeir  natural  state,  art  qui le  nuirilious  when  cooked  or  other- 
vac  prrpaKd  for  contutnplion.  It  i>  alu  a  nutter  o(  comiDOD 
toloome  and  appetizing, 
jreparcd  ia  unpalatable. 
Tbtfc  arc  three  chief  purpoiei  <4  CMkine;  the  Gnl  is  to  change 
the  mechanical  conditioD  of  the  food.  Heating  cbanses  the 
(Onctun  of  many  food  materiali  very  oiatetially,  »  that  tbey 
Biay  be  more  easily  chewed  and  faroughl  inUacondillDn  in  which 

way  probably  innucBcing  the  ease  and  Ihorouchncai  of  digestion. 
The  second  is  to  make  the  food  more  appetiting  by  improving 
the  appearance  or  flavour  or  both.  Fond  nhich  is  attractive  to 
the  eye  and  pleasing  to  the  palate  quickens  the  Bow  ol  aaliva 
and  other  digeslire  Juices  and  thus  aids  digatioo.  The  third 
■  10  kill,  by  beat,  disease  germs,  patatites  or  other  dangerous 

iaipottaat  tnt  iter  and  applies  to  both  aninul  and  vetelable  foods. 
Scrapulota  nealocu  should  always  be  abserved  in  aloriog, 
baadliiig  and  lerving  food.  If  ever  cleanlineu  ia  desirable  it 
tmt  be  in  the  things  we  eat,  and  every  care  should  be  lakea  lo 
OBon  it  for  the  lake  of  health  as  well  as  of  decency.  CleanlineD 
in  tbb  conneilan  neaDs  not  only  absence  of  visible  dirt,  but 
(readom  from  undoirable  bacteria  and  other  minute  organisms 
and  Irtun  worms  and  other  parasites.  If  food,  raw  or  cooked,  is 
kept  In  diny  places,  peddled  from  dirty  carta,  prepared  in  dirty 
aoimia  and  in  dirty  dishes,  or  exposed  to  foul  air,  disease  germs 
and  othn  oHen^ve  and  dangerous  luhstances  may  euily  enter  it. 

«.  Pmniary  Etetmny  u/frwj.— Statistics  of  economy  and  of 
coal  of  living  in  Gitat  Brhain,  Cermany  and  the  United  States 
show  that  at  lea^t  halt,  and  COBnKvly  more,  of  the  income  of 
■age-earners  and  other  people  In  moderate  circumstances  is 
expended  for  subaiitence.  The  relatively  large  cost  ot  food,  and 
the  important  inSuenceof  diet  upon  health  and  strength,  make  a 
moic  widespread  understanding  at  the  subject  of  dietetics  very 
desrable.  The  maxim  that "  the  best  Is  the  cheapest  "  does  not 
qiply  to  food.  The  "  best  '*  food,  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is 
the  Guest  in  appearance  and  Qavour  atid  which  i>  >o1d  at  the 
hi^est  price,  is  not  generally  the  most  economical. 

Tfca  price  ol  food  is  no!  rtgiilaled  largely  by  its  value  for 
miirimcnL  Its  a^reeableness  to  the  palate  or  lo  the  buyer'i 
fancy  is  a  large  facial  in  determining  the  current  demand  and 

or  fat  from  the  tender-loln  of  beef  than  from  the  round  or  shoulder. 
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tities  ot  diSerent  food  materials  that  may  be  pUKhusd  lor  one 
ibilUng  at  prices  common  in  England. 

When  proper  attention  is  given  lo  Ihe  need)  of  the  body  foe 
food  and  the  relation  between  co«t  and  nutritive  value  ol  toad 
materials,  it  will  be  found  that  with  care  in  the  purchase  and  skill 
in  the  preparation  g(  food,  considerable  control  may  be  had  over 
the  eqicnsiveness  ot  a  palatable,  nutritious  and  healthful  diet. 


DIETRICH,  CHRUTIAH  WILHELM  ERNST  <i;ia-i774), 
German  painter,  wa*  bom  at  Weimar,  where  he  nai  brought  up 
early  to  the  pmfession  of  art  by  his  father  Johann  George,  then 
painter  of  miuialurej  to  the  court  of  the  duke.  Having  been  sent 
to  Dresden  to  perfect  him  sell  under  the  care  of  Aleiandci  Thiele, 
he  had  the  good  foituse  to  &nish  in  two  houn.  at  the  age  ul 
eighteen,  a  picture  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Ihe  king  of 
Suony.  Augustus  IL  was  so  pleased  with  Dietrich's  teadincu 
of  hand  that  he  gave  him  means  to  study  abroad,  and  visit  in 
succession  the  chief  cities  of  Italy  and  Ihe  Netherlands.     There 

with  a  versatility  tndy  suipiiaing.  Winckclmann,  10  whom  he 
had  been  recommended,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him  the  Raphael 
of  Uuidscape.  Yet  in  this  branch  of  his  practice  he  merely 
imitated  SalvatorRosaandEverdiogeo.  HeHasmoresucctaafiJ 
in  aping  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  and  numerous  examples  of  this 
habit  may  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  St  Petersburg,  Vienna  and 
Dresden.  At  Dresden,  Indeed,  there  are  pictures  acknowledged 
to  be  his,  beating  the  fictitious  ilales  ot  ]6j&  aiLd  s^j^,  and  the 
name  of  Rembrandt.  Among  Dietrich's  cleverest  reproductions 
we  may  account  that  of  Ostade'a  manner  in  the  "  Itinerant 
Singers"  at  Ihe  National  Gallery.     His  skill  in  catching  the 


Squirrel  and  the  Peep-Show     

Petersburg,  where  we  an  easily  reminded  of  Godlried  Schalcken. 
Dietrich  tried  every  branch  of  art  except  portraits,  painting 
Italian  and  Dutch  views  alternately  with  Scripture  scenes  and 
still  life.  In  i74ihewasaf^>olQtedoaurt paintcxtoAuguslusIII. 
at  Dresden,  with  an  annual  salary  of  400  tbalets  (£60),  conditional 
on  Ihe  production  of  four  cabinet  pictures  a  year.     This  condition, 

paneitand  canvases  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  Dresden  museum. 
Dietiich,  though  popular  and  probably  the  busiest  artist  of  his 
time,  never  produced  anything  ol  his  own;  and  his  imilatinna 
are  necessarily  infeiior  to  Ihe  orlgLnals  which  he  affected  10  copy. 
His  best  work  is  certainly  that  which  he  gave  lo  engravings. 
A  collection  of  these  al  the  British  Museum,  produced  on  the 
general  Hoes  of  earliei  men,  such  ai  Ostade  and  Rembrandt, 

Peninsula,  generally  signed  himself  "  Dielerlcij,"  and  with  this 
ilgnituie  most  of  his  eilani  pictures  are  inscribed.  He  died  at 
Dresden,  after  he  had  successively  filled  the  important  appoint- 
ments of  director  of  the  school  of  painting  al  Ibe  Meissen  porcelain 
factory  and  professor  of  the  Dresden  academy  of  arts. 

DIETRICH  OP  BERN,  the  name  given  in  German  popular 
poetry  to  Theodoric  the  Great.  The  Icgetidary  history  of  Dietrich 
differs  so  widely  from  the  life  ol  Theodoric  that  li  has  been 
suggested  Ihal  the  two  were  originally  uamnnected.     Medieval 


hronldcrj,  however,  repealcdly  asMrted  Ihe  Identlly  of  DEclric 
ndTheodorit,  ilthough  the  more  trilitaJ  noled  UieinachnKiisiii 
ivolved  in  nuking  Erminaric  (d.  376)  iDd  Allili  (d.  4Sj)  cor 
[mporuy  with  Tlieqdoiic  (b.  4S5)-    Tha 


•dbylh 


Theudem 
(Vcfoni 


ricb)  and  hii  faibe 


B  of  Theodotic  (Thii 
r  CDittDiirt,  by  Dietrich's  conncaon  wiih  Ben 
nd  Rabcn  tRavcuni).  Something  olifae  Gothic  kiog' 
n-  dcKended  to  DietHch,  fimiliiuli'  called  the  Becnci 
the  favourite  of  Geiman  medieval  ugt  heroes,  although  hi 
iloiy  did  not  leave  the  ume  mark  on  later  German  literature  a 
did  that  oC  the  Nibeluoga.  ThecydeolBOnB>connecicd»ilhhi 
name  in  South  Germany  is  partially  preserved  in  the  Hrldnbuci 
(«•,)  in  Dielrick's  FlucU.  the  RabmsiUaiU  and  Alpiarls  Toi_ 
but  It  was  reserved  for  an  Icelandic  author,  writing  in  Norway 
in  the  i]th  century,  to  compile,  with  many  romantic  add itioi 
conscrutive  account  of  Dietrich.  In  Ibis  None  prose  redact 
known  as  the  KifHiiri  Sn^it,  or  more  correctly  the  TkUrtlLa  ... 
is  incorporated  much  eitmncous  matter  from  the  Nihcluogen 
and  Wiyland  legends,  in  fact  practically  tlie  whole  of 
Ccrman  heroic  tcadiUon. 

There  are  traces  cf  a  lorm  of  the  Dietrich  legend  In  which  he 
was  represented  as  starting  out  from  Byianlium,  in  accordance 
with  historical  trndilian,  for  his  conquest  of  Itnly.  Gut  this 
early  disappeared,  and  triii  superseded  by  the  eiiiling  legend, 
in  which,  perhaps  by  an  "epic  fusion  "with  his  lather  Theudemir, 
he  was  associated  with  Attila,  and  then  by  an  easy  transition 
with  Emaairic.  Dietricfa  waa  driven  from  his  kingdom  of 
Bern  by  hii  uncle  Ermanaric.  After  yean  of  exile  at  the  court 
ol  Altila  he  relumed  with  a  Hunnish  army  to  Italy,  and  defeated 
Ennanaric  In  the  Rnbenschlacbt,  or  battle  of  Ravenna.  Attila's 
(wo  sons,  with  Dietrich's  brother,  (ell  in  the  fight,  and  Dietrich 

princes.  This  very  imprnbahle  renundalioti  of  the  advantagei  o( 
bis  victory  luggett)  that  In  Ihe  original  venion  of  the  story  the 
Rabcntcblacht  was  a  deleat.  In  the  poem  of  Ermnritki  Tod 
he  is  represented  a  slaying  Ermanaric,  aa  in  fact  Theodoric  slew 
Odoaccr.  "  Otacher  "  replaces  Ermanaric  as  his  adversary  in  the 
HlUeWanitllci,  which  relates  bow  thirty  yean  alter  the  earlier 
attempt  he  reconquered  his  Lombard  kingdom.  Dietrich's  long 
residence  at  Attila's  csurC  npiescnti  the  youth  and  early  man- 
hood of  Theodotic  ipent  at  the  imperial  court  and  fighting  in  the 
Balkan  penhuula,  and,  in  accordance  with  epic  custom,  the  period 
of  erile  was  adorned  with  war-like  eiploila,  with  fights  with 
dtagons  and  gianti,  most  of  which  had  no  essential  connexion 
with  the  cycle.  The  romantic  poems  of  K»in[  Lavrin,  Sifmel, 
Ectin/Hd  and  Kirjiiiaf  are  baaed  largely  on  local  tmditiant 
originally  independent  of  Dielridi.  The  court  of  Attila  {EtielJ 
was  a  ready  bridge  to  the  Nibelungen  legend.  Id  the  final  catao- 
tmphe  he  was  at  length  compelled,  after  steadily  holding  aloof 
from  the  combat,  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  bis  Araclungs  by 
the  Burgundians,  and  delivered  Hagtn  bound  into  the  hands  of 
Kriemhild.     The  flame  breath  which  anger  induced  from  him 


id  off  by  the  devil  in  th 


jeof. 


black  horse  may  safely  be  . 
Theodoric's  Atianisra. 

Generally  speaking,  Dietrich  of  Bern  waa  Ihe  wise  and  Just 
tnofltrch  as  opposed  to  Ermanaric.  the  typical  tyrant  ol  Germanic 
legend.  He  was  Invariably  teprescnted  ai  alow  of  provocation 
and  a  friend  of  peace,  but  once  roused  to  battle  not  even  Siegfried 
cuuld  withstand  his  onslaught.  But  probably  Dietrich's  fight 
with  Siegfried  in  Kriembild's  roee  garden  at  Worms  is  a  ble 
addition  to  Ihe  Roscngartcn  myth.  The  chief  heroci  of  the 
Dietrich  cycle  are  hit  tutor  and  companion  in  arms.  Hihlebrand 
(see  HtiHEiaaKn.  Lav  01),  with  his  nephews  the  Wolfing: 
Alphan  and  Wolfhart;  Wittlcb.  who  renounced  his  allcgiaDCe 

- of  Altila:  Heime  and  Biteroll. 


..     s]  by  UhLand  in  5{M«"  ""  Cr _.    . 

Snn  [Stutljarl.  iBTll.     The  riidrrissaialnl.  C.  Unger.  Chrmunia. 

..r.}i.  .Jl., i!iL^_T,i„  by  F.  tf^  V.  der  Hagen  in  AlUr^clu 

I  [voli.  i.  and  ii.  ]id  edl,  Breiliu,  1B71). 


Si 


rafAifrrfiK*i//iM«iHt"  Iv 


'9 
DIEZ.     FBIBDRICH     CHRtnUN     (1794-1S76),     Oetnaa 

phi]alogisl,waibomatGiessen,inHesse-Damutadl,on  theislh 
ol  March  17^.     He  was  educated  fint  at  the  gymnasium  and 

cJassici  under  Friedricb  Gottlieb  Welcker  (17S4-1S68)  who  had 
just  returned  (rom  a  two  years'  residence  in  Italy  to  fiU  the  chair 
o(  archaeology  and  Creek  literature.  It  waa  Welckrr  who 
kindled  in  bim  a  love  of  Italian  poetry,  and  thus  gave  the  first 
heni  to  his  genius.  In  1S13  be  joitwJ  tfae  Hesie  corps  as  a 
volunteer  and  served  In  the  French  campaign.  Next  year  he 
relumed  to  his  books,  and  this  short  tnsteof  military  •ervirea-at 
the  only  break  in  a  long  and  uneventful  life  of  literaty  laboun. 
By  hit  parents'  desire  he  applied  bimsclf  for  a  short  time  to  law, 
but  a  visit  to  Goethe  in  iSiS  gave  a  new  direction  to  bfs  studies, 
and  deicrmlned  his  future  career,  Coelhe  had  been  reading 
Raynouard'aSrf«li«o /rem  ilir  ftnwira  p«etj,  and  advised  the 
young  scholar  to  expiate  the  rich  mine  of  Provencal  hteratut* 
which  the  French  savant  had  opened  up.  This  advice  waa 
eageriyfollowcd.and  henceforth  Dieidevoted  himself  10  Romance 
literature.  He  thus  became  the  founder  of  Romance  philology. 
After  supporting  himself  for  some  yean  by  private  teaching,  bt 
removed  in  tSii  to  Bonn,  where  be  held  the  position  of  privnt- 
dooenL  In  iSij  he  published  his  first  work.  Ah  Ininintlwu 
to  Remona  Poclry;  in  the  (ollowing  year  appeared  The  futlrj 
0/  Me  T-r«.6orfeiir],  and  in  tSig  Tki  Lha  and  Wirk,  „f  tin 
Troubadouri.  In  1830  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  modem 
literature.  Tlie  rest  of  bli  h(e  was  mainly  ocenpied  with  tha 
composition  of  the  (wo  great  works  on  which  his  fame  leata.  the 
Craiwiiiarg/UeXiiiiuna/,iiiif>ii>fi](iS]6-ig44),and  theZ^iHM 
g/Ut  Kumaiue  Lantuagtt—Ilidian.  Sftinitk  and  Frttuh  (iSsj); 
In  these  two  works  Diex  did  for  the  Romance  group  of  languages 
what  Jacob  Grimm  did  for  the  Teutonic  lomily.  He  died  at 
Bona  on  the  igth  of  May  1876. 
Tlie 


spopbthegm  of  Newton, "  hypotfiesci  oon  fingo." 


,    The  grammar  itaeU  ia  divi 
I  Aexion.  on  the  formatkni 

rinto  two  porta-     The  firil  co 
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ladputirMMaf variliiMaiKtrlooaairaviia    TlnRit: 

.  ?__J..,.: 1..  ^ .k.-  1,  ,n  Engl--*'  ' >'•- 

ubliibiiifl 


br  C  B.  Ciyley.    The  dictioun  1 

lin  for  Ei^lwh  nvkn  by  T.  C  LJvuua. 

GvRouiy.  in  tbe  Pnmliii  pR>*[iice  of  Beut- 
iBy  Bluatal  is  the  deep  lilOxj  oi  tbe  Lthn, 
tcrc  croiacil  b;  u  old  brUie,  30  in.  E.  from  Cobleni  on  the 
nil«y  to  Wctilu.  Fop.  ^joa  It  li  ovaloolHil  by  >  (onnet 
cull*  of  Ibc  caDnu  of  Nuuu-Dilleahurg,  now  *  piiun,  Clo« 
br.  aa  ui  eminence  ibovc  the  liver,  lis  the  culJe  of  Onnien- 
noD,  focmcily  t  Senedictine  nnnnecy  ud  dow  i  cadet  tcbool, 
*iih  beautiful  gankm.  There  are  1  Romu  Calbolic  ud  two 
Ei-aaaelicsl  cburchc*.  The  new  part  of  the  lawn  is  wdl  huilt 
ud  ccmtalna  numeraoi  pretly  viUa  midencn.  In  nddiiion  10 
cHEDHVe  inm-woiii  thpe  ire  siwiniUa  icd  tiDDcria.  Id  the 
TidDitT  arc  FachinfcD,  cdchntcd  foe  iti  aiineni  waten»  and 
Uk  majestic  oitle  of  Schaumbius  belan|lng  to  the  prioct  of 
Wiklcck-FyniHnL 

DlFTEBOTCra.  ClUDLOS  OF  (Tluay  afPiniU  Diffaaua), 
tkit  bnnch  of  matbonptics  which  deali  with  llie  niccesiive 
ASeicBca  of  tbe  teniu  of  •  Mrics. 

1.  Tbe  nDit  importutt  of  the  cam  to  which  mathematical 
■etbods  csa  be  applied  an  lho«  in  which  tbe  terau  of  the  Bcrles 
■IT  tbe  values,  taken  at  staled  intervals  (nsulai  oi  irregular),  of 
a  continoouily  varying  quaiitity.  In  these  cnstf  the  formulae 
ef  &iule  differences  enable  certain  quanliiies,  whose  evact  valne 
depends  on  tlie  lav  of  variation  (i-f-  tbe  law  wfilch  governs  the 
Rbiive  magnitude  of  ihcK  ttnnt)  to  be  calculated,  often  with 
peat  accancy,  from  the  given  teim*  ol  the  scries,  without 
oplidt  refcimce  to  the  law  of  variation  ilselF.  The  methods 
wl  may  be  extended  to  cases  where  the  scries  It  a  doable  scries 
beriea  of  donble  entry),  i,t.  where  the  value  of  each  term  depends 
n  tbe  valiKi  of  a  pair  of  other  quantities. 

>.  He  fint  diftrtnct$  of  a  seiiei  an  obtained  by  subtracting 
tnon  each  term  the  teiin  iniincdiatcly  preceding  it.     II  these  are 

a:r  Ibe  Hcgixf  iiffaenca  of  the  original  eerie*;  and  so  on. 
Tie  mcccBive  diSerencea  are  also  called  UgaaKti  nf  lie  fm, 
mrmd,  .  .  .  tria.  ThediffetcncesolsactessiveordenannB!! 
aublelbus^- 


rinr. 

I  St  DiH. 

indDUF. 

JrdDiff. 

4th  DiB. 

! 
i 

»'■ 

T-ttX 

'.-^ti--t 

*-lJ+fc-4i+- 

Altera  ^  DiSoBtca  owl  Sumi. 
I.  The  formal  relaiioiu  belvnn  the  terms  ol  the  » 


to  the  right. 

m  00.  rvadhii  (fowBwardf  10  the  riaht,  and  the  succeitive 
■nu  in  (H).  icsding  doimwards  to  the  left,  rnniin  each  el 
1  oia  <i  lemi  whose  coetGcienis  f dIIow  the  trinomial  taw ;  {.  i. 
»e  socttcicit*  in  t— a.  (-it+a,  if-ji+ji-a.  ,  .  .  and  in 
■*a.a+afl+T.  ■+3fl+3i+*.  ...  are  reiprclivcly  the  ume  a> 

•  f-i.  i3-'?.  tl-')'.    ...  and  in  i+y,  (i+j-K  {»+»■ 

>i  rbe  Koond  pba.  n  will  be  icen  that  the  relations  bclimn  the 

■■*ity  placed  lami  in  (B);  t.(.  a+r  is  the  difleicnce  of  B+aa+T 

•  .-land  J-" +».  j'uit  ■•  fl+l^Jl"!.  Ihe  mm  ol  «+t"nd  V-fT 
k.*  »  ->  ufae  0.  T-  1.  .  .  .  ol  (B)  ■■hrinj  the  isme  iii-o, 

■aitTlhe '■'»«.         '      ""^        ing  term,  in  t  e 

tra  III*  twD  orincipal  formulae  connecting  terms  and 

Lallr()e«nb<*-«.(-at-H.  .  .  .  Mthe 


«  (I  n.  I 


(L)  tbe  ith  diflsoHx  of  n  Is 

*henl,t.  .  .  ■rethe(ii+i}ih.>lh.  .  .  .  lermi  ol  tbe  terfes  ■.  t.  e, 
...  ;  tbe  coefidciils  belnt  thoM  of  the  Icmi  in  tbe  apanslon  of 
(y-ii>:  and  m  the  (i+Dlh  tn  ol  tbe  eerMS.  <.<.  die  .lb  term 
altci  ■,  Is.' 


I.  Now 


IcrmN,  in  the  diagram  (A),  wil 
ww.tv(ll-)o(f3,thattbes 

(N+Ki+=i^V+  ...  )  -N-. 


byl/lh 

rtich  an  the  cubes  of 
diRercncts  of  tbe  firat  te 
(iMli-DlbatalldiHete 
sum  01  the  lifit  ■  terms 


I^Bl-''  be"r^'' 
S'^tien.'^ 


iple,  take  the  BrJtbmMkal  lerfc* 

m. .  ..and  the diRereaceiot any  higher 
off  3.lhc{ii+t)thtenniia+Da,and, 
.0Hbe6«.t™.k-+l.(--i)^-H"+(--ilPI; 


NtlatiateJ  Digatm 


by  nn  ■!,  n,  ii .  . . .  II  we  merely  have  tbe  terms  of  Ihe  serin,  ■« 
may  be  regarded  as  meaning  the  (ii+i}Ih  term.  Usually,  however, 
the  terms  are  Ihe  values  ol  a  quantity  u.  which  is.a  tonctian  ol 
■aother  quantity  i.  and  tlie  values  of  >.  to  which  a.  &.  c.  .  .  .  cocrc 
vpood,  proceed  by  a  comunt  didcnace  i.  II  3b  and  ■■  art  ■  pair 
of  cocre^unding  values  of  rand  a.  and  if  any  other  value  xt+mk  of  a 
and  the  comspDodiog  value  of  ■  are  denoted  by  x.  and  ik.  ttien 
the  terms  of  the  series  will  l».  ..«■_■, Na-i,  h«  BAti,  Umi---,  corre. 

tpondiag  to  values  of  z  denoted  by...i_A  lu,  x«  1^1.  lu 1 

9.  In  tiK  adtaatint^igttmut  tHialiM  M^-*.  a  denoted  by 
An.  Tbe  dinerences  dXh  Aai,  Aiii . . .  may  then  he  regarded  as 
values  of  a  function  An  correspondint  to  values  of  x  proncding  by 
comtanldiffereneeibtandlherefere  Aiimi— Ahk  is  denoted  tiy  AOMh 
DT.more  briefly.a'u.:  and  so  on.  Hence  Ihi  table  of  diflerenecs  in 
|i.  with  the  CDTRiponding  values  of  X  and  ol  11  pbced  opposie  each 
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-thM  tUi  •aid  ii  .  .  .  txu.  Znu  X*^'  -  ■  ■  ■  Thei 
llicnfcn  (I  4)  En.  nuv  tx  rcurckil  u' bring  ihE  Mim  a 
of  Ihe  Kno  up  M  and  including  11^.    Ttua  if  «  wi 

al  .  ".'^_,,  .t,"  "Vw.  'i^no  k»»M|^  of  the  1 


There  b  imificr  tymbol  E,  lucd  in  caDJiinctkin  with  ■  10  dcnou 
the  nut  unn  in  tha  laiei.  Thiu  En.   mcapi   Uni.  »  <hit 

10.  Com^?^i>nding  to  th«  advaociiijf-diffeRncc  iwtitivn  then  It 
«  ftttdini-dtfffftt'  noCaiion.  in  which  if>td-"k  i*  rnarded  ijb 
«  dilTvrcAce  of  «.»»»  and  may  be  deooLcd  by  A'ir,i4ii  aihT  simLlarlj- 

irquind  for  fcrtain  ipeciai  purpoHS.  and  the  mage  ii  not  Kttlcd 

11.  Ac    anirat-diffirnia    notation     depend!     on     tresCini 


luion.  ThctaUoirii 


efaUoiringKeniiiobeihe 

I,,  andiheicciinddilleie 


.  -.„.  V—. ^  * ---^^  — ^  Mm  muBt  be  renrded  ataf 

Kh  dillenn«!n  the  lable  in  I  9  V»  have.lheun»> 

ii  of  >n  odd  order,  in  miXix  wDl  be  ihe  meau  of  thoie  of  the 
neamt /aim  of  i.  Thii  is  ihown  In  Ihe  table  below. 

Boe  priflc^u  In  tiM  u^  o("he  dla^^    l^ui  " 

If  m  Uke  the  neani  of  the  dUTirenen  of  odd  Older  irnmedlatdy 

ot  nnlnl^flMiKn  i>  ^?^^w^' ife'^ta  obtalnid  a>°i 
being  pLmd  In  bracketi  to  diTtlnguish  them  from  the  ' 


, 

■ 

.«Dur. 

,ndDifl. 

JtdDifl. 

4th  Din. 

c 

,1, 

W 

*^ 

'ISV 

t^.  .. 

'— 

"-' 

^' 

*^-' 

tih^,  .  .  . 

'• 

"■ 

'*■■    •■• 

'■*' 

"M 

^::„ 

'■"-' 

*'»«. .  .  . 

" 

«.« 

fu^a 

O^-w) 

fOMI... 

Similarly,  by.. 

:ingthen,ean.9f«n>™ 

etofoandaln 

reihouh 

tL".";^'diS.n 

.4ir^.«l^w"he  i"ti^  i^ 

to  r^,  iM  to 

'"Wlcrmiorth 

«rie<nf"hichtheval». 

-of.an 

thefirMdiflcr- 

encei  are  denoted 

by  «,  with  BlIfiXB  on 

princlple:   the 

•Drhux  being  ch 

OCD  to  that  ki>,  ihall  be  equal 

«.  ■„   fhrn.  if 

lu^'C+it,^ 

then 

.■wC+ 

ir^+...^,««(-C+it. 

h«..*e.. 

udaln 

i»«^.-C+ 

»«+ii.^,.i..».-C+« 

>j+Hw+)b.,  4t. 

Cbeintanarbitra 

emaintbeMmethmush- 

Optmlm  titd  Syniolu  UtOodi. 

.1.  There  are 

wo  further  Kac«  in  the 

n«ofth 

^^^A.^Z. 

1.  ».  ftc.  irhidh 

'-,^'",£^:r/"',^':??!l'','?!^;.°j^,„ 

ig  Aj>,.    thu  ai^liiu  to  Um  other  lynbidi 


0  The  operatlou  A,  E.  I,  tnd  h  wlKtber  performed  leparatdy 
combinatlon.or  in  combination  alio  with  numerical  muldpliai 
with  the  opualion  of  difTefentiatloa  denoted  by  D(s4M>)i 
w  the  ordinary  rulea  of  al[ebrai    t^  A(*.+*0-Aa>-t-Ah, 

.-Ddii..  Ac.    Hence  the  lymboli  caa  be  lepamed  from  the 

funclloni  on  which  the  operaliona  MJt  perforniea.  and  treated  u 
if  they  were  aJgcbiaicalquanlidca.  ForijiBtaiice,wflWvt 
"iHi-".+a«.-i-".+4-"., 

The  fint  of  theie  ti 


Lccording  to  tfie  ordinary  lawi  of  algebn.  provided  that  bropcr 
irrauni  la  taken  of  the  arbitrary  coaatanta  introduced  by  Ibe 
ipcniiioM  D-*,  ir<.  I"". 


id  by  intpection.  in  the  aacne  kind  of  way  that  ai 


'  (t^™ 


tiding  factor  by  t.    We  have 
a.(r+a+r)(r-1-a+i)  .  .  .  (,+»)-(»-,).(,+.+,)  .  ,  .  (r+H, 
wheikce.  changing  a  into  o-l. 

Z{r+B+i)(r+«+i)  .  .  .  (f+fr)-iaiui.+(r+,)(f+«+|l  .  ,  . 

(r+«A»-«+i(. 
A  iimilat  method  can  be  applied  to  tbe   aeriea   whose   0 


era  is  a  ralional  integral  function  of  ■  of  dean  f 

i«-«iwliDai.— The  lummation  of  tJie  eerita  . 
-V,  fa  a  ulution  of  the  diSrrtnmewaivt  A*.»i 
l»  be  written  (E-1)r.-«„,.  ThLTla  a  smplc  l< 
iquaiion.    Tbei*  ait  aeveial  fonni  which  hTve  t 


where  Oi.  a s_  act  camUnta.  and  N  iaa  given  [anctloa  cJ  ■• 

Thii  may  bit  written 

(£•+«,£-•+  .  .  .  +On-N 

(E-^)  {E-«  . . .  (E-A.)*.-N. 
Tlir  tolulloB,  II  fc.  A.  .  .  .  «.  art  all  different,  h  K-CPi'*- 
C,p,'+  .  .  .  +C^--|-V,,  vheit  Ci,  Ca  .  .  .  UE  romuMa,  and 
>,-V,  la  any  one  aolutiDO  of  the  equalion.  The  method  of  fiadtni 
a  value  for  V.  depcnda  on  the  fonn  of  N.  Cenain  niodiAcatwu  are 
required  when  two  or  more  of  the  ^a  are  equaL 
llahouldbtobierved.inallcaieiaf  thiikiod,  that,  in  deicritHt^ 

may.  however,  be  a  periodic  function  of  ■■ 

Applkaliau  Is  Cnftxaw  Fmmttiaiu. 
_]A:  The^raanof  grtateat  practical  inipartanct  an  tlnae  In  which 

then  repreacnt  the  aucccuive  voluea  rd  ■  coiiuaui 

.  .  .  The  important  applicationi  of  the  theocy  in 

[L)  rtUtiooa  betweto  diaereocM  and  difmotU  b 


DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATION 

■ad  tha  difltnnce  bccmen  thti  and  the  tne  < 


the  iUErval  k  lirjta  x*  10  x,  id  be  dividRl  uito  ^  equal  porlioiu. 
^  luppDae  tbe  CDirapDIldJiigvaliHa  of  h  to  be  abuirwd.  ind  Ehv 

Whca  I B  nude  indcEnilrir  fmc.  ttiu  (vrlliiu/Ci)  (or  ■]  baom 
Tlylor  ■  Tbcoma  (iHriKItEsiatL  CALCDLUiif 

/(*+«  -m+vw+^r(r)  + . . . . 

■kick.  I  HHiniil  In  itrnu  of  ofcnion,  it 

E-i+*D+J^D'  +  jiLD'+...  -,"•. 
Tkb  IJvta  tile  nUlioii  betwecD  A  ind  D.    Alw  we  luve 

»-l»+H|9n,+  ?tJt:i*^+  .  .  . 
■■-■ .+3iJ-.-hJTp/  'i'^+  .  . 

ulKpiianylilletB. 

1^/, -•.+/WB.+ i^-^^ABi-  .... 
Tmm  Iheie  eqiutiont  nJ,  could  be  1  iiiiimiiI  In  tsTu  o(  ■>.  iii 
K  . .  .  :  tbi*  las  putieular  CUE  ol  Mn-MoAoii  (a.r,). 

■1.  Di/<nw««idi)i/irM>iiIi;i>^^kiMj.— Tbevuiaualocmuli 

•R  DOM  quickly  obtained  by  lymbolital  methodic  i.c.  by  dtalini 

.kh  fh.   cumloc  a,  E,,D,  u  >[  they  wre  .4,bniic3 

.    Tbue  the  reUlion  E-i«>  {(  17)  pn 

iD-lo».{i +a)-0-i4>+ii' 

ting^DFntra]  difleroicee 


!-(ia-w+A*J»-...(i» 


JM>%i.    ,-     


acud  fiui^>rS 


Inlegial  Function  of  i,  ach  of  the  above  Ktia 
tybe  dinnenc;  but  Ii  nay  be  lucd  for  puipoiei  of 

„ 01  uplolIeEUin  point,  and  Am  wBl  be«  "  Kmeiadei," 

it  BaHa  ct  wlue  nmnicude  will  be  detenniiute. 

19.  Smmi  and  /iifefrab.— The  leliilon  between  ■  nun  ud  u 
M<nli>i>H*ly«preMdbyIbe£iU(r-Jtf<uIaiin'fl/onni^  The 
•uciple  o(  tbu  Tonniil*  a  [bit,  if  ■.  and  r^u  arc  ordinate!  of  a 

ki  .(Gi  of  (be  cufve  between  .Tiod'^  «  h^^U^+^i 
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ol  du  ara  an 


«  Ibst  by  «[ij  and  «(!:»,],  we  have 


/:- 


Madiurin  form 
et  and  MiclauH 


The  El 
^[lyu: 


. . .  +"-i+lii.H-#(x.)-»hi.J. 

ed  in  Rmi  either  of  dlHertirtial 
r  cential  dinetencci:  thus  there 

1.  properly  lo  callnl,  (due  inde- 


Bi.  Bi,B....  mBtnmOleim 
11  w»  npreaa  dilTerential  coeffii 

tet  1  theorem  which  it  due  to  Laplace. 


termi  rf  advancing 


4  (    "it-i-fB.-iHj-Afan.-aiO+Aia'B.-a 

J^  -rV.W'i>.-4W  +  ,l,. ,  ..   . 

For  (nctiai  okulatiou  (hit  may  nurt  conveniently  be  written 

r  P"■'I-lw(■lr^tt)  +  AU■f-U'>«+lta■^l,-...) 

J  ^  +iS(i'«.-li'-.+ita*'».- . . .). 

where  acceolcd  differencn  denote  that  the  valuei  of  ■  are  nad  buk- 

ward)  Itom  a,:  %x.  i'li.  dcnolci  a^.-iu.  not  (a>  in  i  lajk.-a^i. 

liiL)  Expnoed  in  terau  of  central  diltenncci  lUa  btcomcs 

J  P'a<t-ii*(ii,-«ta)-A»la.+Mii»Hi.-.,. 

(1».]  There  are  varianti  of  ihcae  formube,  due  to  (akini  *.,u  aa 
the  fits  appfoiunatiao  to  ike  ana  of  the  curve  bet-«l  ..  and 
■^,i  the  lomudae  involve  the  nn  ii|+»+  - . .  +a..|>.<i>^«,) 

laTJie  Iwmulae  in  the  Ian  nlfon  can  be  obtained  by  •ymbolical 
netoDda  from  the  relation 

Thua  (or  central  diSereacea,  if  wc  wrilc*i*  \kO.  wc  have  n-coih  ». 


A.  A.  Marl 


F.  Moidlon,  1B7")  i.  a  coiifffe'tieni; 
al  methodi  arc  employed  very  earl 

E^^'wirE^m'^ni^J^tui'' 

tary  tnalment  o(&e  tubject  win  be  found 


icea.) 


-ii)  rr:Air~.-  tA  ^-  Chiyical'.  AltAm  (pt. 
-  W.  Sunderland.  NelHn  FimU  Difftrmtv  (iMslVl 

nuanal  •tudentt.    Vaiioui  cential-diF- ■  '-— '-1 

™  «|»^™  in  Pt<k.  Limi.  Ualk.  J 

DIPFBKnriAL  BgninOH,  in  in 


"Sffs. 


ilhraiallct,  a  rdition 

. dr  diflermtial  c«tffid( 

The  mbject  la  treated  here  in  two  pitli:  (i)  an  elemenlaiy 
itrodaclion  dcifiog  with  Uw  more  comnotdy  ncognlied  t/pe» 
«Milvadl^iiile;ud(i)  tlie 


lo"h*?' '"  >* "^  '«  fif" •"■"l.  ilw eimpkai  lam di  that'icduclbto 

™'n!|°J[|e'«"'j/r{j')^-/fW"t-A,»lieTe  A  [•  an  arUlrarr 
pniblaa  cl  evaluau'nt  tha  integala  bcln^iDi  to  ihe  ini^lScab'uliia. 


DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATION 


the  fiiu  dcfne.    If 


A*odwc  iiopk  fgra  ■ 

■Ikr  p.  Q  an  funnioni  of  I  only;  lh[>  li  knairn  u  tlic  Bi 
tiun.  sncE  it  canuLiu  7  uid  iy/^  aalr  --  ->^  i~  -■ 
/Pii-  ■,  m  daily  luvc 

B  Ihal  y-i-CTcQifi+A]  bIvs  i)k  i 
fUHiblc  HutioOj  A  being  in  arbifnry  cv 

A  (bird  ilmple  ud  impoRant  fmn  'a  Itul  deaaccd  b)r 

■boe  »  ii  ID  (libnyiitkHi  lor  Jjidx:  Ihii  !■  koown  u  Q 


rw-^)i 


■uy  be  dmllirly  Hived  by  finl  difoBitiUliif  in  nitrd  ta  p,  wlwa 
k  rrdiim  10  a  linarniiuiDiioCirtucfasiilh*  dependent  ladptb* 
indvpendpni  vanablriirDmUieintegnloftliiiliiieu'eqiiachHi.initbe 
onjEiDai  diflereniia]  rquotioD,  On  quantity  ^  [a  thu  to  be  riindiBted. 
Other  lypa  oC  mlvable  diBenDtiai  equalkna  of  tbs  lint  onlir 

&UyUi-N, 

vhen  M,  N  are  iKHnogeiieoaa  potyooinlali  In  *iikd  y,  of  the  aatne 

order;  by  putting  e—y/ie  and  eiimi(hadib[  y,  the  c^uatioa  binniee 

si tbi  fint  type couidaed  above, in t andx.    Aa Eqnadcni  (oB^AJ 

(B+(gr+<My/i«-A*+By+C 

jk  by  fint  pfitlina  x+k,  y+i  lor  x  and  r. 
hat  sJt+M+c-o,  AA-HA+C-o. 


W 


inwhidiy 
be  leducxd  to  Ibc  typt  dyjVi>F(()i  * 


(j)  Ad  equauoa 

/(i(y/*(,».y)-o. 
whk:h  ii  an  iatefnl  polynomial  in  rfy/ib,  may,  theorRialTy,  be 
•ohied  for  <ty/ib.  u  aa  algtbrak;  eqaation;  to  any  mt  <ly/<b -F,(i,y) 
cemspoodi,  auppOK,  a  volution  4i(r,  j,  f)*o,  wben  f  iaan  axbU 

condMiiw  01  u  many  lactm  u  there  were  valun  of  dj/ii,  ia 
eSeetive^  »•  I"*ral  aa  il  wi  wiDte  #,<i,y,  i,)*.(i,  7,1,) ..  — 
for,  to  evaluate  the  Ant  form,  we  niuit  Decenajily  conudf 
tacton  woaiuely,  and  Bothlnc  ia  then  gained  by  the  mi 
aotatkm   lor   the   various   artntrary   CDUtactL     Tbe  cqi 

Id  aU  thw  caaa  thcT«  b,  ocept  lor  Cttiea  of  ^gular  aoluCSonB.  one 
tmd  only  one  ari>itrvy  conataat  in  the  most  ffeneraJ  aolution  cl  tbe 
diflcrcntlal  equation;  tlut  tUi  mutt  nectasanly  be  «o  we 
aa  obvioui.  the  diflereotial  equation  being  uippoied  to 

cUminalioa  (<  lUs  csuftant  Iron  tbe  equation  expneiiog  It 

■ml  the  nquatioii  nbttinabla  from  Ibli  by  dUFercntialian  in  regini 

A  f  uttber  type  of  diffenntlal  equatloa  <^  the  £ni  onler,  of  the  locm 
rfy/it-A+By+Cy" 
ia  wbich  A,  B,  C  an  lunctiona  of  i,  win  be  br 


e  ii  very  couidefably  reduced-    f^itjA^  tbc  gtsnl  Saeaj 

g+pg+a-K. 

. .  Q,  R  IT  (nn^inni  d[  X  only.    There  is  Ml  method  ilvayi 

effective;  »ie  main  general  renJt  for  nich  a  linear  equation  it  that 
il  any  particular  lunctien  al  x-tay  •n,aiibt  diaomred,  lor  which 

&+pg-H».-.. 

ie  original  equation,  with  R  « 

ar  equation  ol  (be  fint  order  irith 

Epeoacnt  vaiuDle  Mix.    In  lacl,  ii  7-yi4  we  baic 

bui 

ifthea 

■Dd  1  deoote  d</4i,  tbe  original  dilTerentuI  eqnatlaa  becomia 

From  tbU  equation  1  cati  be  lound  by  the  rule  given  above  lor 
the  linear  equation  of  ihx  fint  order,  and  iviil  involve  one  axbi- 

arliitmry  nnilanl,  will  be  the  geneml  mlutJon  of  the  ariginal 
equation,  and,  aa  vaa  to  be  expected,  involve*  Iwd  arbitrary 

The  caae  ot  movt  frequent  occurrence  b  that  in  which  the  ct>> 
efficients  P.  Q  are  constants;  we  coadder  this  oae  in  KHnc  deuuL 
Ksbesroot  o(  the  quadratic  equation  *+iP+Q-o,  it  can  be  at 
once  seen  that  a  partarular  intfffial  cl  the  differential  equation  with 
■ero  on  the  right  side  ij  yi-<".  Suppoeiilg  firat  the  roDta  oC  the 
quadnlic  equation  10  beaiHerent.  anil  #(0  fie  the  other  ran,  an  that 
•+•  -  -P,  the  aniiliary  differential  equation  lor  t,  relened  to  above, 
becomes^ -t-V-fJa-Ri-',  >hlch  leads  toB(^'-B+rRa-^4x, 
when  B  is  an  arbitrary  conatant,  aad  hence  te 

oriaytor«A<«+Ci«-fU,when  A,  C  an  arbitmy  conatuU  am 
U  i)  a  [nnclion  of  I.  not  ptoent  >1  all  when  R-o.  It  the  quidraiii 
equllnn  f+PB+g-o  has  equal  toots,  so  that  s«--P,  ihi 
auaniary  equation  i  n  a  becomes  ds/i(i  -  R*-',  giving  I  ■•  B  +  J  R*-*^ 
wbcn  B  ia  an  arbllrnry  constant,  and  bence 

J-  (A+Bije^+i'JjR*-'/**, 
or,  say.  v-(A-|-Bi)e*+U,  when  A,  B  an  aibitrwy  conatunn.  as 
U  b  a  lunclina  of  i  not  pieaent  al  all  when  R-o.  TIk  nonio 
As*+Bx- DC  (A -f-Bi)i- of  the  aolution,  which  b  known  aa  tb^  »■ 
filmmlarj  iMiulim.  can  clearly  be  written  down  at  once  by  Inapei 
tion  oi  the  given  diffenntlal  equatiuiL  The  nmaining  portion  I 
may.  by  takini  the  conatinls  in  Ibe  conpleioentaiy  (unctio 
properly,  be  replaced  by  any  particular  solution  whatevEi  ol  tl 

S+PjJ+to-Ri 


■-(A,+Bwy+U; 
thua  the  gencial  solittion  can  bn  nittea 

(A-AJi-+{E-B.)s»'+m  or  [A-A,+{B-BJjtt^+». 
where  A  ~A«  B  ~Bh  tike  A,  B,  ■!■  arbitrary  Constanta. 
A  sioiilar  result  holds  lor  a  linear  differential  oquatiop  of  wqr  orda 

g+P.^  +  ...+P^-R. 
whne  Pi,  IV  ■  ■  ■  P>  ate  conitaBlt.  and  R  b  a  faiKlloB  Ot  z. 
■rclotm  Ibe  algdiraic  equation  ••+P^>+  .. .  -|-P.-D.uulall  1 
roots  ol  thb  equation  be  diHeieot,  my  they  an  IL  fc  ■  ■  •  ••.  I 
general  tolntion  of  the  difienniial  equation  b 

j-A»V+A»V+  , , ,  +A^.'+«, 
vbem  Al,   Ah  -  - .  Aa  an  aiUtiary   cnostanta,  and    ■    ta    a 
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■MhJd'Srdcl 


n  sf  (h(  diffnadil  cquilioa  <R  Hcd  mn 

B  putinlw  iueiral  ■;  *c  apUla  i  pto- 

r  whicta  ■  lActiw  lor  Ibii  nlrpoMU  IW  cuu  in  which  R  b 

■  uin  €f  um  U  the  fara  ••VW.  what  f(ic)  i>  ai)  intitnl  e*ly- 
BoniBl  ia  c ;  thii  ladudo  cuei  fa  which  It  oHiuiiu  Krnu  of  the 
latin  cm  fai.»(i)  or  liii  li^i)-    DcDottd/ibby  D:  it  u dor  thai  U 

■  be  uy  (luKtiui  al  i.Dlf^)-t~D^+iu"u.  or  my,  D(f"K)> 
«-(D+a)«i  hcf«  D'(.-.).  ii^l*-^).  bdi«  tqiul  u  D(.^), 
wfcm.-(D+B)»l"«i»l»*"(D-hiK  IhM  l.to«"(D+a)^ 
la  thi*  ny  wc  and  DV'"l-«"{D-l-")*«.  "ha*  ■  i.«ny  poBtive 
loUfcr.  HcBcc  U  f(D)  be  any  polynamid  in  D  with  CDUHut  co- 
•SoBUi.  HP)  («*^)-«-V(D+a)ii.  Nen.  dsmtiiic  Jii*»  by 
D— %.  add  any  aolucbia  of  the  diffcnatial  aqoadoa  3^-faa'a  bf 
i-CD+a)--*  wi  han  Pl^^.+*>>)'^jf>  ?;'"<?^>'r 
■aravncialhatoaa  vjilucol  tbtlcft  wbiafqiialtoQiwalue^  the 
lithl  sdci  Imm  thlh  th*  optnioB  [>-■(•"■),  which  nieant 
D-MD-'tr-*)].  ia  niul  ta  D^c^)  and  hem  to  ("(D+«)-^ 
(Akb  arc  wnu  ("{D+a)-^;  proceHKng  thai  <n  otitala 

w^tt  s  la  aDV  poihive  inteA,  aad  the  meaning,  aa  befan.  b  that 
one  v^ue  oi  the  fint  eipittalDa  ia  equal  to  one  vm!ue  of  the  leGand. 
Hare  ■cnenlly,  ii  tlD)  be  aay  polyooaiiil  bi  D  wiib  connanl  co- 
ttcJcBti.  and  *c  afrte  to  denote  byxm'  any  nlutioB  ■  ol  the 
«SeRiuia]tqiulkHi#(D)t->>,wcbava.U>-j^I^|:;)a,theldeBtiiy 
#<D)  (.-rt-.'^MD+o).-.-*  which  we  wriu  ia  tb*  i«iD 

TW>  chraa  oa  the  fim  atep  In  the  method  wc  an  ciplaiDliii, 
■m6^  ihat  a  aolDtioa  ol  Ac  differential  eqaactaa  HD)r—^+ 
^^+ where  ■■  *^  -  -  an  any  Isanloaa  «I  i,  ia  aoy  fuactiaa 

•"^■■fll"+'^*{IJ+V+  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

It  la  DOW  M  be  ibcnni  bow  to  obtain  one  value  "'zmx^jn.  wbn  ■ 

ia  a  polyaomia]  in  x,  namely  one  aolutiDO  ol  (he  differential  equation 

t(p+»it  -  K.    Let  the  biihol  pows-  ti  t  eniedsi  in  ■  be  x" )  if  I 

■oc  a  variable  qsandly,  the  ntlonal  [racdoi  ia  I,  jy .  ^i,  by  fint 


aly  wiittn  in  the  lorn 
1U-+  IUX-*'+. . . +Kir«+H  +H,(+. .  .+lU-+(-*VO*C<+o). 
■kn  410  b  a  petyao^*!  In  I;  Ihia  thowa  that  then  edili  an 
idatHy  at  tbe  lona 

,-#(i-H>)(IU-+...  +Kr'+H+H,(+...  +!U-)+#(0/". 
ad  tencB  an  idnittly 
i-#tD+a)llCt>'+  . . .  +K,D^+H+H,D+ . . .  +H.D> 

+MPiD—a; 
la  thia.  Boce  ■  eoolalu  no  power  tf  i  higher  than  x-.  the  lecoiK] 
tBB  Du  the  [ighl  nuy  be  omitlcd.  We  ihui  nach  the  conduaioo 
thai  a  iDlutioD  of  the  diSercntial  cqiutioo  i^[D-tB)(-iiiagiveDby 

•  -(K,D-+  . , .  +K.ir*+H+H,D+ . . .  +  H.D-)a, 
rf  arhkh  the  opcratw  oa  the  light  ia  obtained  aimpiy  by  expanding 
ilHO+a)  in  aiceoding  powcn  of  D,  aa  il  D  were  a  nunwiical 
nantity,  lb«  capaniion  being  carried  aa  far  aa  (he  hif  hcBt  power  ol 
p  which,  ofKrating  upon  u,  doea  not  give  aero.  In  Inia  foriQ  every 
ttrM  ia  <  ia  capable  of  immediate  cakulatioD' 
Bamttt.— for  Ibe  equation 

»+^+'-''  ™  *  "  ID'+'J^-'"  ™  '. 
Atnotaot  the  aaaocUled  algebraic  equation  («>+i]*-e  tnl-  ■!, 
each  npeated ;  tbc  oimpleDienurY  function  ia  (bua 

<A+BT}."+(C+I>.)r". 
■hscA.  B,  C,  DanarbitraJ¥Coaiuata;thiiiitheiamcat 

(H+K*)co..+(M+N*)iina. 
wbeteH.  K.M.  Narenbitnryranalanta.    To  obtain  ajwnicular 
hHgral  nrnMADdavaluesfO+O^-VGOaiiitlualatbenal 


pan  (<  f l+DT*  •'V  aad  boca  of  a^i +[D-Hn~*^ 
or  .^IiIXl-l.-D)I-V, 

or  -la<^^^,+,-D_lD.-ia).+ADt+fti"D'  ..)»'. 

«  -l^Aa'+liH-la'-Hr'+Vi+IO: 

the  real  part  of  tbia  Ii 

-KAi'-lx'+V')  c«  a+idi'-l.'+l)  rin  X. 
Thia  spreaHon  added  to  the  compleoenlarv  funnioa  lound  abo« 
givea  the  eoawlete  integral;  aad  no  generality  ia  kwt  by  ODitting 
Eraa  the  panknlar  initial  the  lerma  -(}  a  oa  i-t-A  wa  'i  wUi£ 

'S 


u  already  occtunng  in 

„__d  which  haa 

na  than  that  to  which  we  have, 


The  lymbaUcal  method  which  haa  been  eaplaincd  haa  wider  i 

^i___  .L._  ^i._- iz_L  —  ». —   j^jf  Bmplidty  of  exptanj 

...     . -,    ___,...    „    ,,-1    be  any    function  of  I, 

e.,  •!  . .  J.  be  diSereat  coratanta,  and  l«+aj  «+«,) , , .  {l+ajr* 
when  cyprtmd  in  partial  rracriona  be  written  iemU+'^}~*,  a  par- 
ticular  &tegn1  oltba  differential  tqnation  (D-faiKD+oi) . . . 
(D+aOy-i({i:)  ia  given  by 

y-Xi.iD+o.)-'  «i)-rc.{D+B.^V-^.*^#(»)- 

The  particular  inlwal  la  thiiacnKtaaedBa  a  aum  of  ■  integrate. 
A  W*T  diffaenlBl  etpiatioei  of  which  tiie  left  aide  iiaa  the  form 


ii  of  advantage  to  have  in  mind.    We  have 
the  equation  obtained  by  putting  (h*  ~- 


lyji-be 

iutind 


If  nb* 
g+pg+to--. 

there  bdn(  no  idatiM  of  the  (onnnyi+iiyt^t,  where  h.  ■.  t 

EO^'JWW)  -  Ptj>l')t-Wll, 
aotbatwchan       yi'yrTUt'-Aop.  ^PdaJ. 
whaeAIaaauiublychoaenconaunt.andeip.adenotea^  Inter 
of  the  two  uiuliopa  yi.yitA  tht  diflerential  eaualioa  haviaa  lara 
the  right  aide,  U>e  geoural  tol 
the  ^t  aide  caa  at  once 
where  a,  •  lapectivdy  deno 

■  -/)i*WO^'»-y.»-y».e-/ji*(«)(yi'»-y.'»J-'i<. 
S+pg+to-» 

by  wrillBg  y-i  op.  l-iJPix),  bat  oocc  aeen  to  be  ndiaxd  to 
g+la-o.  who,  I-Q-ig-lt-.     "»—;-£  the  equatio. 
^+It-o  bceoBC*  ^-1+^.  ■  n».EiN*r  eqaatkn  ol  the  fa« 
More  generally  the  equlllOB 

£-A+B,+CA 
where  A.  B,  C  an  [uoctkiaa  sf  1,  it,  by  Ibe  wbatitatisa 

Thceqitatioa 

^-A+B,+C^. 

kaewn  aa  RIcratTa  eijaation,  ia  tnniformed  Into  an  emiation  el 

where  o,  t,  (.  d  are  any  lunctiaiu  of  a,  and  thii  fact  may  be  vtiliied 
to  obuin  a  toluiion  wlicn  A.  B,  C  have  tpedal  formi;  ui  particular 
U  aay  particaki  BDlution  at  the  equatloa  be  luwws,  tay  *.  '' 
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ulMliuiiiHi  ;>~*i-i/Y  tntblw  HI  at  ona  to  obttin  tba  p 

■oLudoii;  for  in>tiiicc»  wbcn 

■  [BiticularKituti(>n>«-V(-A^).    Th><  u  ■  cue  ol  the  n 

*ben  ■  b  a  contuit,  i>  ndudbk  id  a  lUBduil  fonti  by  taldiic 
IndepcndEM  varublf  i  - J'<tl*(i)t-t. 

Wc  pM  la  olbn-  typa  ol  Huiiou  of  *likh  iIk  nlutiaa  c 
obtaruRl  by  rule.    We  may  havi  coo  in  which  Uun  an 

■  ■iH.und*.  and    -    '--■---" ^^-'-'- 

icnla  ixlil  iylit  I 
lualkmaaiimplecl 

whereiQ  tht  ncffiricnti  a,  i.  i,  o',  V.  c',  an  coruUntL  To  liHctnte 
theie.  form  wiih  the  couunt  X  the  difTcfrntia]  coefficient  of 
t-t+\3.  thai  it  iii/il'-C"+*o'>i+(»+"')7+*+*i',  ihe  quantity 
X  beiag  to  chosa  tlut  b+yi'^Ht+W,  »  that  n  have 
^A-7i>-fla')i-i-(-)-:u'!  thii  laM  «iuation  <•  at  once  intesrmble 
In  th(  lonn  %la+^')+c+\t'-M—^,  where  A  ii  an  arbltniTy 
conatant.    Intcnnal.  tbemndition  t+U'-V^o+lxi')  iaiatii&K!  by 

b?  fouad  ai  functiona  oif  r,  invoIvinE  two  arbitrary  ronsEaala.  If, 
howevFr.  the  two  roota  of  the  qiiadratic  rqiution  fqr  X  art  ecjual, 
that  ia,  if  (»-ft')'-f  4fl'ft*Oj  the  method  docrilKd  xivn  only  ddc 
etiuarioflp  capreuinB  ji-\'\yxa  termiof  I;  by  mcaiuot  thii  equatioii 
1  can  be  eiiminatea  irom  dxlii—az-\-by+Ct  leading  to  an  equtioo 

the  torn  ir/JI-Pi+g+lw-'i'O'  where  P,  6,  RarecoottuK. 

1*  !niMmfi/«n  fj  ,w,t  «<»>«  *■  m^  thenc«  y  can  De  found. 


vaiiljiti,"nanSyXrf^''Yjy-o';l«'*("y.'?)"(^UBt.  beha 

X  iSv.  'NSwd5erentiate"lfce°re'lali'™'  '*<'.  7-  i"^),*whm'/ 
ti  a  f  UDCtloD  to  be  detennlned,  »  obtaining 

Ihtra  Mbta  >  fiuctioii  <  of  i.  ]>,  i  ndi  (hat 

IK  f-eeiutaDt,  lathe  [ntegnl  of  Xd(+Yd*-a:  ndeHi  lo 

r  Ihat/oo  be  choaen  «.  that  aUo.  lo  »ltt lie  of  ♦&,,,,) -/U). 

■I  una  can  be  proved  Ihe  niation  Mx.  y,  i)-/(i)-eoiu(ant,  aril]  be 
the  Inlegiai  ol  the  given  diflerentLiI  equalion.    To  uwe  Ihii  it  ia 

enough  to  abow  that,  la  virtue  ol  itl".  7.  •)  -/!■).  the  ' — 

j^-fZcaDbeeipmaediatenaaDfaoiily.    N< 
ol  tbc  ori^naOy  aiRinied 


dependent  vanablei 


li  applicable  when 


It  lua 


Another  method  ol  aolution  o(  the  equation! 

■Ir/A-m+iy+i.Jj/Ji-fl'l+i'j+c', 
coDaiata  in  differtaiiatlag  the  fini  aquaibn,  thereby  obtalnlnf 

4yldl  aa  a  bmariuwlion  of  i  and'ii/*;  '      '        ' 

equation  of  the  ahapc  tPzIif-F+O^-hlUif 
eonalaniai  thia  can  be   integrate*^  ^"   — 
plained,  and  the  inregral,  involvjni 
bj'  the  equation  Ji/ll-az+iy+i 


'  the*  rarmSiKrii"™"^^ 


whefv  «,  V,  V  aiv  fuDctlooa  ol  f,  by  writing  y  tor  dxfdt,  it  equivalent 
with  the  two  equaiiona  iilit-y.  iyUI-K+n+wy.    In  fact  a 
tudilat  teductian  ia  poanblc  lac  any  ayaten  ol  diStreaiial  equationa 
with  one  Independent  variable. 
Equaiiooi  occur  to  be  integrated  of  the  Form 
XJx+Vtt+2it-o, 
whenX.Y,Zaielua«>ouofa,r.a    Weconalde       '     ' 


|*i.+^,+|*J.-o 


valcnt  with  tbe  given  diffemtial  equation ;  thai  la.  /l  being 

KO.v)-^o.z).ac. 


thia  ihowa  that,  ai 


S/g-i-g/lf 


Han  of  *  (tee  tbi 
an  determinaata) 


hla.  coaiider  fint  Ihe  or 


to  thoe  ordinary 


I  virtue  of  «(a,  v,a)-/(i).  and  *-TU.  4).  ihefuiKi>en«anbe 
ritteninlermtoCionly.thuiAF/Mcan  be  wriiteaialtraa  oil  only, 

Conalder  latily  a  tlmple  type  ^  dillerential  eauathM  eoatainint 
M  Independedl  varlablea,  aay  x  and  j,  and  one  dependent  vasmUa 
namely  the  oqualiga 

I  of  a,  7,  a.    Thia  li  knoam  aa  Lafmnge'a 

Iuation  of  the  6ra  arOn.    la  Inlegraie 
lary  difercntial  equatio      '  " 

determined,  independent  of  one  another,  J 
■  •B,  a— fr,  where  a.  A  arc  arbitrary  conttani 
diBerential  equalioni.  namely  auch  that 

Then  if  F[i,y.i}'0  be  a  relation  tatitfying  the  orlgina 
equationa,  thia  relation  giving  riie  to 

whoae  hm  row  conaiiti  of  the  three  quanaiiea  4FMa,  aF/a*.  Witt, 
wlioae  arcond  row  coauata  of  Ihe  three  quantilitt  »%iaz.  **»i.  tulti, 
whoic  third  row  conaiata  aimilarjy  of  the  partial  derivativea  of  v. 
The  vaniahini  oF  thli  ao-called  Jacot^an  detcrpiinanl  la  known  to 
imply  that  F  it  expreiaihle  aa  a  function  of  a  and  v.  unleaa  thcae  are 
Ihenudvet  lunctionaHy  related,  ohich  la  coBIrary  lo  hypotbeila 
(lee  the  Dote  below  on  JacDhinn  dFterminanli).    Converiely,  any 

■atia&ed  by  H  and  a,  to  lead  to 

Tbe  aoliilioa  ol  thb  partial  equation  i>  thiii  rrdiKtd  to  ihe  inhi- 
tion  ol  the  two  ordinary  diRermtial   equattona  capreiaed   by 

da/P-dv/QaJaJR.    In  teiatd  to  thiapfoblrn  or 


made  whicli  ia  often  of  uae  in  pnctlce:  « 
haa  been  found  to  aatitly  Ihe  diBcftnilal  ec 


.  t-i;  for 


ay,  by 
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•.f),    Thi>  it  ckir  cnaugh  in  Ibcdmi 
X  tuDcliaiu  are  ntiouL    H«Ace  we  1 

HJj    »£3g    JfSQ 
1 3p0i  it  not  idnKkilly  sto;  thentoi 

ebian  o(  finnd  f  vinith  idcntkally. 


iSK 


i.sFraj.aFfli 


^I'D,  wc  ibauU  And  ■  fKcMaiy  irlilioii 
non<>l«Ffji,SF^jf,'«F/»ilnthc  JgcoUin 


srSiTbT^ 


«).ii. 


niF{x. 


,«)-«",...).   V 


Ibcnby  the  Jacobitfl  dclcnnliunt  of  F.  h,  ■  u  rcdutvd  <Q 

bv  liytxrtHcfif  ibc  vFcond  faciorof  tliii  do«  not  vanish  Idenliull' 
Wm  3*J3f  •■>  idcnikally.  gnd  *  dixs  nol  cenlaln  i^  »  Ilut 
■  oprewble  in  ltrn»  of  n,  •  only ;  n  »a»  10  be  provei 

Pert  //.— enteral  fiewy. 
DSovnlial  cquitJan!  arise  in  the  eipression  of  the  reblioi 

DC  n£4rdcd  ti  unc«ieniial  to  ihe  fonnulBiian  of  the  relaiknu  : 
foatioa-  They  ^ve  riw,  thrrefore,  to  the  two  closely  cbnnedi 
foMata  of  dit  etmipiiig  what  anangtmtn  t  of  detailj  is  coniistei 
■iib  Ikem,  and  of  deviloi^nE,  apait  fioin  tfaoc  details,  the  jcner 
d  by  them.  Very  ron^ly,  Iwo  melhodi  1 
nguiahed,  wiih  the  lumea  Transformatioi 


TCBtually  with  the  hope  of  obt: 
e  depoidcDt  variabln  in  tomt  of  t 
Ibc  blier  b  concerned  wilh  the  dete 
4cKiipUve  rdalloDi  among  the  quaniil 
Vu  differential  equa[ion9,wilhulill1e 
tsn  u  may  be  pmibte.  Under  the 
—  ■•  -■■■    ollfewtll 


the  fewest  and  aimpLest 
ning  eipUdt  expressions 
e  indepcodenl  variables; 


11  belongini  to  tbe  latter, 


aiTwige  the  theory  of  partial  differtnlial  KjuaUoni  andPfari 

problem,  with  their  geometricil  ble/pielaliDns,  as  at  present 

developed,  and  the  appllcitions  of  Lie'a  theory  of  ttSDilonna- 

roupi  to  pulial  and  to  ordinary  equalionsi  under  the 

,  the  itudy  of  hneu  differential  equations  in  the  ninnei 

ed  by  RiemanD,  the  appUcalians  of  discontinuous  groups, 

the  theory  of  the  tlngulaiiliet  of  integrals,  and  Itie  iiudy  of 

potenlial  equation)  with  ensience-Iheorems  arising  therefrom. 

rder  to  be  clear  we  shall  enter  Into  some  delail  in  regard 

ittlal  dillerential  equations  of  the  Gtat  order,  both  those 

b  an  lineir  in  any  number  of  variaUci  and  ihoae  not 

r  in  two  independent  variables,  and  also  In  regard  to  the 

[ion-theoiy  of  linear  differential  equations  of  the  second 

r.    Space  renders  impossible  anything  fun" 


ipplica 


Ubliography.  It  is  believed  that  on  the  whole  the  article  w 
■  more  uscfid  to  the  reader  than  if  uplanationa  of  method  hi 
Tn  futihcr  curtailed  10  include  more  facia. 
When  we  q>cak  oC  a  function  without  qualification,  it  Is  to  1 
iderttood  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  parllcul. 
t  i_  y<...of  vilun  of  the  independent  vaiiablea  i,  y, . 
of  the  function,  at  vhatever  point  of  the  range  of  values  f< 
under  conilderalion  z^   y„..may    be  chosen,   1 


jilegral  powc 


tufficlenily  unall 
ailti).  Without! 
the  function  is 

meungorinc 


lee  FuNcnoN:  fimcrioiij  o/  Ctmplti  Vari- 
Is  condition,  which  we  eipressby  saying  IhRt 
vclopable  about  x.  y,„...,msny  results 
I  In  the  Innsfonnalion  tfaeocics  would  be 
have  a  Kl  of  jl  functions, 


idependent  variables  X1...1.,  we  say  that 
rpcndent  when  n>J:  and  not  every  determinant  of 
*  row!  ana  columns  vanishes  of  the  matrix  of  k  rows  and  n 
cdumM  whose  r-th  row  has  the  constituenK  ^./*fi„  . .  .i},l4i.: 
the  justification  being  In  the  theorem,  which  we  assume,  that  il 
the  delerminant  involving,  for  Instance,  the  first  k  columni  be  not 
zero  for  i^i~ri*.,.x.— i.*,  and  the  functions  Ix  dcvefopabte 
about  Ibis  point,  then  from  the  equations /i«ci, . .  ./•"£»  wo 

diffeiences    n<i— n*4i, ..  .!■— i.*,    and    so   regard   Xi.  ...ti 

icllons  of  the  remaining  variables.  Thb  we  often  express  by 
I  that  the  equations  /i-ci,.../i>ci  can  be  solved  for 
.  fk  The  explanation  is  given  as  a  type  of  explanation 
understood  in  what  follows. 


It  the  H 


..*.o(lhi 


he  fan 


l-ftCxi,. 


x.)an 


«.-*.'+{J-C)A,>+(( -«•*«+-. 
rrduclng  mpectively  to  xi*,  .  .  jt^  when  J~ 
only  (unctions  tatiio'ing  the  eqintlone  and  re 

KrWti '  I? (he iHuit oi'sSviMtbcsTTequiiii 
'  ithefornanfl xJ),»xi*,..Jh(xi.- 


ce  evident  tliat  the  dk 


King  respenlvely  t 


.  -,  jRteiiala,  aaaiely,tl ,,-,-__ — .  .     .... 

edcveloiisble  about  the  values  [ii*....i.*'')*'^?unM 

L>«  no  other  inregnb  h  redoeln^  Thui  (hi«  equarion 
.{to  posscvea  a  inique  integral  reducing  wlienf-/<  to  an  arbitrary 
onclionffxi,.  .  .■■),  this  Integral  bring  ^(w,.  .  .•>,].  ConverKly 
he  exiitence  ol  Iheie  fintipal  inKwiili  m,  ...  m  of  the  partial 
qua  I  ion  ettabllihe*  the  eilttenee  oTlhc  ipecilicd  nlutlani  of  the 
iirlioary  equations  ^rW-4i.  The  following  sketch  o[  the  pnwf  of 
heeiHiXenceof  these  principal  integrals  for  the  aiefi -3  will  thow 
he  character  of  morefirnerst  Inveuinlionfl.  Puiiforj— j*.  Ac., 
ind  (OMlder  the  equation  a(.«H//ili+tUy(I<'/«y-*tf',  wherein 

'  a(^)''-fc+*i*+'VhW+....  t(>yO -i+(*.+<V2!+.'-!*' 


ih«      ,  -  , 

f"t.;(i.OOgle 
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iilinBBh.pl  .  : .  •npawo-KrialBX.r.ihMiU'aiUvihteqiia- 
povtive,  and  noL  Ich  iIud  the  tb«1u(e  value  of  cbc  corropoiidinE 

""*■    «_ ^,.._^. 

Ltiofli  of  Ihc 


awk   li 

F-P.iiP.+J'PJit+  .... 

HiTTmlincl  positive,  and  e 

- — ,be  cormpandinff  cocAdcnt 

puEiini  a.-Kilil'+aJl.li  I-  -'•"■ 


vbrnin  the  corilicicnii 


..    -j-i.P,+i,P,  .  .  ■  -  -    _ 

P^-U>,4-j,a,Pu+. .  .-l-aj'.  ThcK  eIi 
It  in  P«.i  in  intcfnL  iigpcgitc  with  real  a 
be  coeBiocnti  in  P.  Pu P.iikI  Ihccoeni 


in  A  .nd  _, ,  - _.,. ,. , 

ihc  prrt^ouity  obtained  equalioiii  for  (be  correipondkng  coefficienti 
in  p..i  in  terou  o(  the  cDcMcienii  in  p^  p^,;  ,  ,  ,  p,  ind  the  ay 
tBcicnU  inaaaib.  Hence  *«  (he  cocfltcicau  In  P.  and  alio  in  A,  B 
■  rerealindiBUIive,  il  lollowiUuI  tbi  valunobuiaeil  in  niccewon 

takliiKaccount  of  tbcfact  thai  tbc  alnohilc  value  of  a  aum  of  termi 
il  MX  inatcr  Uun  the  Him  of  tbe  abtoline  valiiM  o(  Ihe  letim.  i< 
Collon,  for  each  value  of  I,  that  every  coeScieni  in  Pm  )h  in  abBlute 

value,  not  gi»l«lli»ntbecoiieM»ndi '*-' — '- ■•         ■^— 

ir  tbe  Krict  for  F  be  convergent,  the  Kt 


ivipithat  IbeeqtialiM 

ijoiMan  an  Intepal  P.+lPi+Z-P^i' ' 


;i^(S7iin.r«b^.nd« 

funcHoni  A.  B  with  teal  poillive 
tba  correipDnding 

"  ■  '"  ■  *"  '"'+  ...in  which  the  coeHicfenti 
If  a*  6  be  developable  for  x.  y 

tat  in  abulule  vilM!  than  the 

.__.  , diffiedl  to  verity  that  we  may 

ul!eA-B-M(l-iil)"'(l-j[)"'.  and  obtain 

'-('—..[.-'!?(.-■-?)"-.  (.-i:T- 

and  that  thk  aolvca  tbe  pnblcai  when  x,  y,  I  an  nifficiently  imall 
for  tbe  two  caiea  p,-x.  p.-y.  One  obvioui  application  of  the 
Bcneral  theorem  li  to  the  proof  of  ibe  cjcittence  <J  an  integral  of 
an  ordinary  linear  dilTerentiiil  equalioa  eivcn  by  the  ■  equation! 
ijlix-j,.iy,lix-f,...  • 

umuUannui  lyaiKii  of  ordinary  equatjou  la  n- 


tin  fact  ai 


l-*.[(x,.. 


— rr—- /*  *  homoaec r— ' 

£nt  oner  in  ■  independent  variableai  tbe  gen 

u_»_  •n«/dn+. .  .+t.Mi*.-o.  where . 

„!__  we  deiiie  to  know  whether  (he  equationi  have  emnmini 

^!^^^  •olutloni.  and  if  u.  bow  manv.   It  it  to  b*  undeiMopd 

b  identiallv  moTn  the  mat rbTm  which^'h^i-tb  element  of  Ihe'rth 
nw  i>a.i(i-i.  ...■.•••  I, k).   Denolinitbe  left  tide  of  the 

two  equaiiDU  F./oo,  Prl-0  i>  nlw  a  Kiliitian  of  the  equalioa 
pF(P'/>-P'(Ptn-a.  We  inmediaiely  find,  however,  that  thii  ii 
■lu  a  liiKir  equation.  n>incly,i:H.il//i^.-owhcreHi-P,bi-F>if, 
and  if  it  be  not  already  contairiod  among  the  givrn  equaliont,  or  be 
linearly  dcducible  from  them,  it  may  be  addccTio  ihent,  at  not  intro- 
ducing any  additioni  limitation  of  the  ponibiliiy  of  thcii  havine 
common  Klutiont.  Pnxteding  thut  with  every  pair  of  the  aciiinal 
equationa.  and  theo  with  every  pair  of  the  poatibly  ai;|menEed 
■yttem  »  obtained,  and  w  on  continually,  ve  thai!  arrive  at  a 
lytlem  c^  equationi.  Linearly  independent  of  each  other  and  ihentofc 


linearly  dedudble  fror 
amplM  jyiMa  ■•  ■.  t 
leiding  to  the  aufaior 


cqii»H»>  pxtdfldti-n  .  .  .  ifldx.i'O, 
lesUt  /•*  euatant.  Snppote.  then,  the 
tcr,<ii:  luppnae,  funber.  (hat  from  the 
coeniaema  a  determinant  of  r  rowt  and 
iniihirit  identically  it  thai  formed  by  the 
tbr  diJfeRntial  eoellicientt  of  f  ■ ' 

■      ■       ■         ~  ■      lareaUde  . 


at  theeoeficientiareaildcvtloiiablr 


fw)  which  it  developable  abcnil  ^\i,  .  .  -  a.*,  nai 

on  tolutioo   it  f  (»,, m).     Ii  ■•  xm  at 

ault  it  a  generaliation  td  thn  iTKOimn  for  p-i.  av 
iveoiently  ^vcn  by  induction  from  thai  caic.   It  ci 


W  tl 


i,lhene 


r"KK 


ihe  new  equationi 
:  il  convenient,  then,  Inun  the  complele  ayitem  ol'r 
1  form  r  sew  eauaiionby  lolvingtqHimtcly  Iviljix,, , . , 
une  tbe  general  equation  of  the  new  tyMem  to  be 
ldlrH.~Jfllll^,+  ...  -|-»J//di.-af.-i, . ..  r). 
aiily  obvuKit  that  the  equation  (M,l-QMJ'0  coo- 
Im  dllTcrential  coellieienlt  of/  in  inard  to  i»i . . ,  b :  at 

I  a  linear  function  of  QJ.  .  .  .  Q/.  iT  muu  be  •deniically 
iduced  the  lyilem  i>  called  a  Jaitbuni  lyiUm,  Of  thli 
-o  haa  n-l  principal  aolutuni  reducing  re-     f..~Af„ 

II  thowi  that  of  theie  tbe  fint  p-i  ir«  euctly  a  . . ,  i^ 
I'l  function!  together  with  a  be  iniroduccd  at  ■  nrw 
1  variablei  in  an  the  r  tquailoni.  Since  tbe  fini  equatian 

Bii-i  of  the  new  independent  vuiablei,  it  will  coniain 
cnefficientt  in  regard  u  ihem.  and  will  reduce  iherrliira 
llia^o,  eiprening  that  any  common  iolutioB  of  the  r 
,  a  function  only  of  the  a-i  remaining  variable!.  Thereby 
^lion  of  the  common  tolutiom  ii  rrduced  to  the  lanig 
r  i-i  equaliont  in  n-l  variable!.  Prciceedini  thui.  we 
ifth  one  equation  in  it-r+l  variable^  tivm  which,  by 
ic  anaiytlt,  tbe  propoairion  ttated  it  aeen  to  fdiow. 
igy  with  Ibecaaeol  one  equationi!.  however.  Hill  elomr. 
sefficienli  cii  of  the  equaliont  Q^/'O  ■«  ItanipcKd 

idM,Sl.,'nrf*i'+i '-"+"d""S'uivaieni'ic.  *2'Ji.*' 

we  may  be  able  to  regard  j,^ x.  aa  '"fV*' 

X bi  theie  being  rnardcd  a!  independent  ■■■■'"■' 

t  it  clearly  neceuary  tbat  when  we  differcniiau  c*i  ia 
on  tbiibypothesiitbentulltbould  be  thrumeai  wh^i 
iiate  Cft  in  regard  to  b  on  Ihit  bypothr 
cienl  of  a  function/of  ii, .  , .  x.  on  Ihi 

#/(li,-l-(.^iif/W».i+  . . .  +twff/dx., 
Qtt.    Thui  Ihe  conKHence  of  the  n-r  toul  equitiona 
<    condition.  Q,:.,  -  Q^:,,  -  o.  which    aie.    however, 
virtue  of  Q,(Q3)-Q«(Q./)-o.    And  it  can  la  faci  be 
ed  Ibai  if  •*. m  be  Ihe  principal  loluliaai  ol  the 

IMAM    ft^t^n    r^A„rinw  r**nm^U^I^  t^^     .  w     ibV« 


m.Q.f- 


KX,^, ...  I,  to  (ivexi'f,(ii,  . . .»,  i,*.i, . I.*),  tbeae 
tbe  toul  equationi  and  induce  retpectively  to«*.i,. . .  x.* 
f  .  .  ,  »>»*.,  And  Ih*  toul    equationt     have   as 

lullont  of  the  total  equationa  can  be  deduced  a  priori 
eory  of  the  Jacotiian  ayttem  bated  upon  Ihem.  Tha 
uch  total  equaliont,  in  general,  findt  ita  namral  plaoa 
eadint  PfaffaH  £i^rcti{ni,  belaw, 
al  method  of  reducing  the  lolullon  of  Ihe  r  tqualiaiu 
in  tyitem  to  thai  of  a  Hfifle  equation  in  n-r-f  I  variabiea 

rhich  wilt  pcrhapt  be  clearer  In  a  panicular  ^^ """'*' 
I— I.  r-I.    There  ia  then  only  one  total   "'Tff* 

ly  3i-adi+Uy.   if  we  do  not  take  actounl  'J 
litian  of  integTability,  which  It  in  thit  dta  ^T,, 
'ili-dtWx+nJt/dl.  tfili  equation  may  be  Te- 
Icfining  thmufh  an  arbitrary  paint  (x_  ^  h)  of  thn» 
j  tpace  (about  which  a,  b  arrdevelopable)  a  plane,  namely, 
-i.)-fk(y~y,),  and  therefore.  ih[ou(h  thd  aiUirary 


mely.  (11  ihCK  in  the  pUne. 
aliifyim  Wl-Hflf  Uy  and 


m(i., 


ughl  to  kad  to  the  aam* 
ig  along  the  nifacc  froa 
0  (x~  y,+dr..  i.+ti.).  and  then  to  _ 
(x.+di„  >,+ify.,  i.+1'a.J, 
.  ought  to  be  equal  to  fii^    But  we  find 
ifi.-fljlj.+Hi.-l-Ji„y,.i.+a.ili,)i(>» 
aji.+ Uy, + Jwfy.  (j^ +« .^^ , 
nee  rv*^  the  condition  of  integrabiiity.   If  new  wa  pat 
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ODUHunac  UK  Ki 

*./rfl-a+tiH,  wh. 


FlfaoquiUO 


^^F^      ud  wheD  Ibt  ccmditicmft  ol  inttcnbJILly  arv  fa 
UKgEnt  Id  ibe  nunifotd  of  r  diincniioni,  cKprcwd  by  *^i  1 


1)  lib  ■  .  .  m,n  £»d.  ths  (a-rl  toul 

i~bj+IHA+-  ■  ■-t-HMVrilHiUWtri    ' 

]f  (Ee  daglc  putial  cqualioo 


itesratioi  it  cquiwicflt  li 


_    DeurfliLniiif  t)i 


that  ibe  equalioB 

idmtlally  (rue  in  niard  to  ut.  .  .  .  K^k  /mi  '  '  ■  U  >  cquatJis  10 


obub  ■<-«  reblkHi*  of  the 


itiili sf  Lheie  vuiablo,  ■«ili 


vidcd  Iticy  do  nol  involve  any  irlalion  cannctlnEf.h, .  .  .  (,iinly. 

and  are  OHuincnt  with  the  M-mlitlaincaiiDectincii ■,.    ft 

um*  evident  tlut,  tueaiialfy.  tliB  isutntiHi  of  ■  Pfaffiwi  eqoaiioa 

MI1+  -  -  ■  -{-lU^.'O, 

wlKfdn  ft.  .  .  ■  ■.are^functiOM  of  ii,^.  ^'^^^  cBcaci  by  the 


aohitfaai 


lli^...  ..(LwtkhroducciDmpeclivelvfc,h'-->-irl>BiI-o,aE 

■<  DbUin  the  •ol'utions  of  the  oripiu]  ijrmlcm  of  pirliil  niu- 
tHHA  previouJy  dcnoinl  by  nbt. .  .  -  tf»  It  ii  la  be  remarked, 
kwewr.  that  Ihc  pmeiRt  of  ifat  find  panmnen  >■>....  m,  in 
tWaJAvleintegntion  r       '  """ 


•^X 


y"**'  aie  inplini  by.  or  arecoiuiiteiit  wilh.a  dUIerenlkl  nlaiinfi 
TTT"  adii+i4:r+<ii-<i,vbtB  a. »,  c  are  unrouricHd  lunclioiu 
'***'  <>(■,]•.  a.  TUa  problem  kada  to  liw  conaideratioii  i4  the 
m>aJlea  PJaffm  Exfatitimit+Uy-^tJ*.  IlcanbeahonO)  U 
■ck  of  titqaRiuHafUlit*-dildj,Jtlix-iajdttiald^MUa,wbKb 
*e  ihalt  dcDMe  reapeclivcly  by  oii.  Hit.  an,  be  i(lcnlicalli>  lero,  Ibe 

III inn  ii  the  differential  of  a  function  of  x.ji,  •.equal  to  A  lay; 

Ii)  that  if  (he  quantity  ann+im+ciiii  ia  idulkalh'  bio,  the  ei- 
fci  Mill!  ifl  o(  the  form  kdf,  ije.  it  can  be  made  a  perwt  dinerential 
by  miiiiplicaiian  by  the  Iictor  i/i>;    (3)  that  10  general  the  ei- 


oDed  Pfalhin  eapcei 

«  giber  of  the  Iwa  f' 


'U}.  (1)1  (3j  above  ccempond  mpcctlvcly  to 
i)  every  determinant  of  three  row*  and  colu' 

]|dJri+...+awf'A  an  LfCRducnlto 
+"i*h  4+1(1*1+. .  .+«irf'nw, 


the  irutriK  la  that  wbwe  fint  row  ii  conililuled  by  the 

iaa a.,  irhoKs-ih  elemcni  in  the  (r+l)-lh  row  it  the 

f  da,lit,-<hijdi^    The  pnol  of  much  a  leduecd  focn  can 


(( the  2H  indepciv 
Ill  1[  ilie  9iiamii 


and  if  the  r 


=-;h"?i<;-n; 

.(.beca 


"■KWi-f 


+...+«>«■,„ 
'bcfonaSr+i'iA'i 

the  theory  of  caUacI  tnn^r^umi 


(llitnical  camidentionf,  only  the  lltcory  of  cwnplMa  ayMcn 
kmr  horoogeneoua  paniaT  dinerential  eqiBIinni  of  the  Brat  01 


■tei  i*  implied  Dy  a  relation  fl-aidfi-.  ■  .-uiiA-  -0.  in  which 

^^         independent  variable*!    Thia  ia  to  be  laiiified  in  virtue  of 

"J2^     niM  involve  relation!  unneetint  (.  h.  .  .  .  (•  onh^.and 

iWb  HppoM  that  in  one  actual  lyuem  of  rtlaiionata  virtue  of  which 
Ike  PtaibintqualhHiittaliifi(d,aIltbcitlatianacoimectingUi ... 


l-«iUi...U.(i 


■^C... 


d#-*Af.+...+*te+*.M(ti«Ar.+...+ft«iit*)+*w(   )+-., 
be  identically  Im. then  *r+(r.^,4bH+- ;  -+»..^>tl,  or  «Btii£ei 


amanifold'or  t+,  diiKui«u  (w  I.  V%S^.*U^  AnuoT^. 
(looi),  p.  J»6). 

It  icemi  desirable  to  add  here  certain  reaulti.  [arvely  of  ilKebraic 
chjracler,  which  naturallv  ari«  In  conneiion  with  the  theory  of 

hSc JJodml  i^lS" . .  "^'Z'l h « d™« by '^)  ^1^ 
the.un.o.the,.em,..«b.a^-^.  For  .-o  1::;:^. 
lunclioni ol  the  (i«+0  independent  vanablei i.iti, . , .  tupi,...p. 
we  dcnoie  by  I*^t  the  lum  orihe  a  termi  >uch  at 

~  Sf-.&*''s-'d{S.*>%- 

It  can  al  gnce  be  verified  that  for  any  throe  fuDctionitfl^tH+Wf/lI 
+l*l/Wl-j{l#«+^«l/]+^[/*I.  which  when /,*,#do  not  conttini 

becomeithcidcoiity  (/(»*))+(•«/))+(*(/♦» -0.  Then.  irX X. 

P„  .  .  .  P.beHKhfunciioMofii,  .  .  .  i..ft  ...fclhatPiifXi 
+  ...+P«K.  i>  identically  equal  to  f,ir,+...+fJx,.  it  can  ba 
thown  by  elemenlary  algebra,  after  eqiiatina  ceemdentB  of  iode.- 
pendent  diffcrenliah.  <l)  that  thelunctmnaXi... .  P.aieindepeod. 
cni  lunctiani  of  the  »  variaMea  n,  .  .  .  p..  »  that  the  equaiioiia 
I'l-X,.  f'l-P.anbciotvedlorxi,  ...i.,f,..  ..p,.and  rtpreKUt 

irauformatiaD ;  (1)  that  the  X X>  are  homoscixeualuaeiiaiuaf 

9.. . .  p.  of  Kto  dimeniiona  the  P|,...  P.arebomoDeneoui  functiont 
p,. . . .  f.  of  dimension  one.  and  the  Inlixt)  rcblinin(X.X,)-a 

are  verified.  So  al»  are  the  ■.■  rtlalibni  {P.X.)-t.  (P.X,S-f 
'""■--   "-- '     *'"        .X.beinc'         '     -  ■       ■ 


bornotcnnuiolierodimcBstaoin  «!.... P.  Btisfyliu  the  InOvl) 
telalionf  (X.X,)-D,  then  Pi, . . .  P.caa  be  uniquely  dcteiminctl,  Iw 
solving  linear  alicbrak  equations,  such  that  riJX|+.  .  .+PjrX. 

zftic  X^'i,  0.  lS.-P>J,.'toi™  .''".  1^1%  'i,^*l^t^'i 
for  «m/Q*.i.  and  (hen  finally  write  P„...R,.  #1,... p. lor Qi...,Q^ 
«,...f»  we  obtain  the  Idkninfiaolu:    II  ZX, ...  X.,  K.-.P. 

iZ-P,flX,-...~PJX,  Is  identically  equal  to  ii'li-p,dx,-. . .-Mt.), 
and  ..»(  aero,  (hen  (■)  the  luSctiin)  Z.  X.TTy.  X„  PlVT.  P* 
are  iiidependen(  fonciinna  til  t.  m.  .■■*•■  Pi.  ...  tt.  aothaith* 
equatKHUs'-Z.i>',-Xi.p-,-P,canbe«>lvedl«i,i„Vr.x.,Pi,...p. 

contact  t(»nsfon™iion?T»)'«ie*Z.''Xi".'t'x!  wrffy  tTeTJ"' 


Z$2 

idewiils  |ZX,1 
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0,  [X.X.l-o.    And  the  funbir  idtntitiH 
.1-.,  IPiX,l-o,  |P.Zl-,P.,  (P.P,|-o, 


M.    Convci>Ely,i(Z.Xi, ..  .X,beiiidefieii<]«tfiiiK- 
m  tie  idtiiLi[ii»  [ZX.)  -o,  (X.X.I  -a.  ihcn  >,  ottut  than 

-'. .  .'P.iX.-wldt-p,dn~  . . .  -pM.). 

..  r:x,.p,. ..tp. be 

,  .  ..-p^.~ -^  — . il  VBoablci  X x„  pi. 

.  .  .  t^  Htisfyuit  ihi  identity 

*U+P,Jj(j+.  .  .+PJX.-ft(bi+.  .  .+M<<. 
thM  the  M  fuiKlloiH  Pi,  ., .  .  P.,  Xi,  .  .  .  X.  in  independent. 


Finally,  there  ii  a  particular  me  o(  p«l  im[ 
»- 1,  which  giv«  the  ™ulu:(il  It  0,  X„  ... 
34+1  functioM  of  the  an  independent  van: 


iiicbth>l(X,X,)-o,'>» 
ind  when  X,,  . 


'.X.)-o.(P,I „ _,  .. 

f,JMfc+. .  .+M/''^r 

G  Eound  by  a  quadrature,  luch  that 

-»X.i 

,,  .  .  .  X.,  U  MlUry  Iheie  )■(■+>)  condilioni.  then 

nbc  lauiKl.byHlutiDBatUnau  alcebraii:  euuaiimu.  la 

he  identity  JU+P,ilX,+._+P.ini. -Wr,  t...+/.Ji.; 

tl)  Function.  X X.,  P.,...  P.  on  Ite  Cound  to   uiiiCy 

Ma  dillerential  identity  •'■"  V  '•  ■n.arti'ino'  given  fuwtionof 

fhatif  U  be  an  arbitrary  livrn  function  J  n, .,. .  i..>.  .  .  .  p., 
and  tor  r<n.  X,. .  .  .  Xr  be  independent  (unctiou  ol  IheK  inri- 
aWB,  «ich  thai  (X.U)-1X.,  l^^)-0.  t«_,.  »- 1 .  .  .  r.  then 
.k.  .-I..  hn,„n„n,.»niii  linrir  nuual  diScTential  equation!  ol  the 
,  form  ■  complete  tyileni.  It  will 
ibove  made  lor  the  reduction  of 


Uioni  G-o,  H-o  conDCGlliW  t,  y,t,P,  t  uidiiidtpendciitaf 
■0,  » that  Ibe  three  relatioiu  together  ma;  Involve 

di-pdi+qdy. 
ch  a  Kt  ol  three  relations  may,  for  cumpte,  be  of  the  form 
iKi.  >),  p-ii'ldx,  q-d'tldy;  but  it  may  alio,  aa  another 
«,  involve  two  relationji-ifO'),  i-i^(y)  eonnecting  *,  y,  t, 
:  third  retation  beini 

the  minectlvily  coniistinf  in  that  case,  genmetiically,  of  a  curve 
in  ipace  tahcn  with  n'oi  Iti  tangent  piano;,  or,  Gull]'.  ■ 
ronnectiviiy  it  cDBitituted  by  a  Gicd  point  and  all  the  plants 
pauing  through  that  point.  This  generalized  view  of  the  mean- 
ing  of  a  loluIioD  of  F-o  ii  of  advantage,  nureover.  in  view  (t 
iBomalie*  otherwise  iiiting  Irom  spedal  fonns  of  the  equation 
itself.  For  insiince,  we  my  include  the  case,  some-  n,,,^ 
limes  arising  when  theequation  to  besolvediiobtained  >raMto- 
*      '        another  equation,  in  which  F  UMeff*" 


w  (U/j+V-o,  (Xy)-o,l. 


Plaff 


ciated  lo 


iider  the  Kdution  of  any  partial 
fint  ordeti  we  ailenpl  lo  eiplain 

.  __.  .  vely  10  »  sin^e  equation  with  any 

taitna-  number  ol  independent  variables  (in  puticuUr.  an 
iiMint-  ordinary  equation  of  the  fiisl  order  with  one  tnde- 
Otaaiif  pendent  variable)  by  speaking  of  a  linglecquation  with 
"^  (wo  Independent  variabks  i,  y,  and  onedcpendent 

"*"'  variable!.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  ate  naturally  led  lo 
consider  fyslems  of  luch  simulianeoui  equations,  which  we 
consider  below.  The  central  discovery  of  the  transformation 
theory  of  the  »luUon  of  an  equation  F(i,  y,t,dtMx,Jildy)—> 
Is  that  its  solution  can  alwiyi  be  reduced  to  the  loluiion  of 
partial  equations  which  are  liiuar.  For  this,  however,  we  must 
regard  Ji/Jl,  difdy,  during  the  process  of  inlegration.  not  as  iKi 
dillerential  coefficients  of  a  function  i  in  regard  to  i  and  y,  but  as 
variables  independent  of  I,  y,  I,  the  loo  great  indefinilencts  that 
might  thus  appear  lo  be  introduced  being  provided  (or  in  anal  her 
way.  We  notice  that  if  i-*(i.  y)  be  a  solution  of  the  dillcr- 
cntial  equation,  then  di^iid't'ldx+iyi'fildy;  thus  il  we  deaole 
IhcequaliOB  by  F(i,  y,I,  ^,  ),)"o,  and  prescribe  the  condition 
&-;ii+fldy  tor  every  solution,  any  solution  luch  as«-i((i,  y) 
will  neccssirily  be  associated  with  the  equation)  f-di/dx, 
f-dijdy,  and  i  will  satisfy  the  equation  in  its  original  form.  We 
have  previously  seen  (under  Pfaffian  Exprarimi)  thai  if  6 
variables  i,  y,  t,  p,q,  otherwise  independent,  be  subjea 
A-^i-?dy-o,  they  muslin  fact  be  subjecl 
mutual  relations.  If  we  associate  with  a  point  I 
Z-i-KX-rt+<(Y-y) 

call  this  associatitm  ■  aurfacc^element;  and  if  Iw 
elemenlsof  which  the  point  (i+ifj,y+i(y,i+<liMi 
plane  of  Ihe  other,  for  which,  that  is,  the  condition  dt'^pdx+ldy 
is  satisfied,  be  said  to  be  connalrd,  and  an  infinity  of  connected 
t  another  continuously  be  called  a  etn- 


he  whole  number  o 


more  than  «'  rfcmenti 
that  arc  possible  being  called  eo*.  Tlie  so 
F(i,  y.  I,  dildt,  dildy)  -  o  is  then  to  be  undei 
In  all  possible  ways,  from  the  to '  elcmen 
latisfy  F(i,  y,  i,  f ,  «)  -  o  a  set  ol  «  '  eU 
ncctivit^jor,  moit  analytically,  finding  in 


(*,y.>.f.«) 


'•tolulio 


either  f  or  ;.     Then 
-  [Of  an  art 


each  CO 


he  tangent  planes  of  this  curve,  the  i 

Its;  finally,  it  has  also  an  isolalcd  (or  singular) 

iting  of  the  points  of  the  surface,  each  associated 


all.    Or  again 

a  linear  equation  F-Pf+Q,-R-o,  wh 

P,  Q,  R  are 

undions  of  x,  y,  i  only,  has  ■•solutions 

eonjiiting  of  one  of  the  curves  defined  by 

4x/P-dylQ-d,iR 

taken  with  all  the  tangent  planei  of  this  curve;  and  the 

equation  has  V  solutions,  each  coniiating  of  Ihe  points 

surface  conlal 

[ng  DO  >  of  these  curves  and  Ihe  langcnt  pbn 

And  for  the  case  ol  o  variables  there  is  aim 

he   possibility   of  a+i   kinds  of   solution  of   an   equ 

F(* ^, 

a,  pi,  .  .  .  t.)—o;   these  can,  however, 

simple  coBlact 

iranstormalion  be  reduced  to  one  kind,  in 

one  tclalioo  ^-^(z*!,  ...  a'.)  connccliaf 

i-i,  .  .  .  X-,.  i  (see  under  PSt»m  Bxfai 

le  of  Ihe  solulioil 

iKy),  i=*.(y),*'C>J-f*'.(y)+t 

of   the   equation    P^+Qf-R    the   transformation  I'-I-^z, 

of  Ibe  transformed   equation.    These  explanations   take   no 
be  possibility  of  p  and  q  being  inlinile;  this  can  be 
by  writing  p-— n/it,  q'-tjw,  and  considering 
tth  mfi+arfy+tiA-o  as  the 


yfor 


clivity;  il 


iremorcoften  without 
the  approptjatc  nolalion. 

In  utiliting  thcM  general  notions  we  shall  Gttt  consider 
the  theory  of  chaiauerislic  chains,  initiated  by  Cauchy.  which 
shows  well  the  nature  of  the  relations  implied  by  the  given 
diUcrcnlial  equationi  the  alletnalive  ways  of  carrying 
out  the  necessary  integrations  are  suggested  by  eon-  2r>*I»M. 
sidcring  the  method  of  Jacobi  and  Mayer,  while  a  good 
summary  is  obtained  by  the  formulalton  in  terms  of  a  PfafEan 
ciptessioD. 

Consider  ■  solution  of  P'O  eltirened  by  the  I 


e  introduced,  as  before  expiamc 
rfuwiu.  in  which  ■'  is  of  the  form 

I'-i-p.r,-.  .  .  '0,1,(1-1  or  >}. 
o  that  the  solulion  becomes  of  ■  form  )*•■*( 
.•-dtlix:i-i*ldr.i--  ■ ■    - 


. , jF'-o.G'-o,H'-o.Th«equationP-o.i(r'„, 

« regarded  asAied. states  lhilihcpIancZ-('-#'{X'i') +«'(¥<  <- 

iianeentloarertaincor--'-— ——'-•-'  -'-■'  -•■ 

™niV+<fi',y'+A'.«' 


«'-#'(X-!r')  + 

r'./,«'),tl.eco  

[eneraior  of  cootact  being  su 


"/f-'W?-''/('^t''S) 

I  this  diieclion  on  the  surface  ■'-^(i',  /]  tfcc  Ungeat 


DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATION 


il(K  tt  the  •ortM*  M  Ab  conKWin  polu  li  (*'-M^.  f'+iltl. 
Ssc.  alBa  Pta*,  ^,  #,  JWrfi',  ««/).-'''•""'«»'■  ""  •«« 
fc-CrfP/f +p'iF'MiO-H^if'/W^-o.  ThiutbetqiutkKU,  which 
v(  ihBll  call  till  cbinctsulic  aquidoiu, 

''/S-'^/?'-''/('f+.S-»-/(-S-'«') 
-«/(-f:-.£) 

at  HthGcdtloat  ■coniwctMtT  of  v'dHiKnU  coniiKiiig  oC  i  curve 
ao  ^—H^,  y)  uul  the  Ungcnl  planes  of  the  urfact  along  thii  curve. 
The  onMiion  F'-o,  *hea  p*.  ^  air  liicd,  repracnta  a  cuivciii  ihe 


naUt  IH.  MlRllIC  fnm  an  irbimrir  dnnniC  f*. 
■ball  which  aUtlK  quanlitia  F',  dF'Idl/,  Ac. 


ihc  chafaclerinic  chain 
Ktcinl  ol  thii  niBlior 
to  thu  iat^craJ.    For  in 


_.    _..lhl«(i,JF,l.fta),thi!ionno(l _. 

«  chain  it  nntltovd,  n  that  they  can  be  wntttn 
"  Thus  wc  HaTc  proved  that 


af^mry  plane  chrogEn 
niiu  of  a  pencil  of  plar'- 
F-o.    drilF-obe  .. 

bx   &,   ^   fc.   P.   «-    which  're    luppoK  " 

"t^^      »  evcfvirhcre  lero  on  thii  chain;  further,  upi 
*—  cvh  of  F,  ((F/dp, .  .^..dFMi+fdFId;  a  dc; 


^%Q-J^  and  ■  1 

llvr^ore  be  expected  to  exhauqi  the  m  * 
Coolide^  in  (act,  ■  nngle  infinily  nf 


,  JFMi+WF/ 

lien  cc>nsider  Ihc  aoKrcgate  of  the 
lUnc  fran  all  lhea«iKBt>  of  T. 

^ isting  of  the  aKftmate  of  thete 

charactenstic  cbaina,  nlisly  F^o^^provided  the  cluin 


chaiacleriitic  chai 

'niatic  ctuiu.  ntislv  ,      «  ^..^^^ 
latiaTyinE  F 

T  connected ;  in  other  vorda.  that  if  x,  7,  1,  ^.  f »  be  j 
ekiaeat  et  one  of  thcie  chancleriitic  chains,  not  only  u 

ii/dl  -fdilit  -  adjldl  -  0. 
M  n  k»«,bnt  alio  U-ib/i'ii-piuMii~lij'Miiiaat»  ten.    I 


f-ti.  .,(-/!?«)■ 


,    Thni  intepala  ot  F-o  I 


Mtiarare,!.!! 

Coavetidy.  aa  Hicfa  a  chair 


Integtml  all  poMible  integtala 


ntalioBa  FCfc.  I~  •sPl  S-r)-".  ♦'(»i-(i./'l")+**'('-,.  ~-  - 
Aaia  eoanectivfty  T,  Ihrouih  which  there  patK*  a  perfeilly 
UaiH  InncialoltheRiualisnF-o.    By  lakiot  *>•  iniiial  chain 

>*  nticrala,  and  ■>  •'  elemtnti  aatiifyini  F-o.     In  ,-. ..     -----  -  -- 

hniriS  C.  H,  independent  of  F.  be  obuined.  tuch  thai  the    chain  lauifylnt 

noticna  F  '  □,  C-ft,  H-crepreacnt  anintepal  (oraUvalveioflhe  [ 

ii^»an  *.  f.  Ibat  tquatioiia  are  aaid  to  couUtine  ■  MnpliU  t  csoMjtute  an  inle 


■riS'SSif.  tl 


..  . .  idenlicaliy,  not  ID 
the  integraLioo  of  F-a 
theory  oT  iLJicar  partial 


—^ .led  above  dihki 

ubvinuj  integral  ia/-F 


general  intecral  ol 

^CilEt^Prl"! 

irked,  by  putiin»*.F,  *-G.a«ttb«i(F/|-ACft.|G/l-B(/). 

lhatAB(;)-BA(Jl-S£BU>-^Aiothiitlhc.woli«arcquatio« 
[F/l-o,  IC/l-o  form  a  campkte  •yttem:  ai  two  lnl«ral>  F.C 
known,  they  have ■" '  "  --' ■■—  -•  "  r-  -^ 

F.'c.  H  thn/wen^ 
The  «  ■  elements 
auigned  constants 


only.    ThT 


(FC)-IGHl-IFHl-o. 

-,-,-^  —  - -....„,...,.-'.."„"";vli5[F  "" 

ncDl  ntiifying  F-a,  C-t,  K-c  ihouM  conust  only  of 
iti  aatiEfyini  thcae  IhrKequallana  ueifaiplylFC]-a.rCH[-D. 
•taninifroflian  atbltcary  dement  o(  (F-a. C-(.  H-c}.vt 
ngle  out  a  connectivity  of  element!  of  {F-a.  C-».  H-f) 
1 i-i,  .k.i.  -t  r--_».  .u..  .k.  i^jte  ol  •■■- 


:liaracteriatic  ehnina  ol  F*<a 


only  of 


and  win  Ibeiefotc  conuilute  aa  Intatal  of  F-ai  fiuthR.  it  will 
iiKludcaUelemenuof  (F-a,G-».  H-c).  This  nanli  follawa  al» 
Iran  a  theorem  given  under  CoKlatl  Transformiawnt,  which  ahows. 
morcQvn.  that  though  the  characteriauc  clftiaa  of  F— a  an  not 
determined  by  the  three  equation!  F-o.  C-t.  H-c.  no  (unher 
inUciaiiDa  <•  no*  neceatary  to  And  them.  By  thia  theorem,  sinci: 
IdMiically  rFC]-[CHl-|FH|-o,  we  can  find,  by  the  ulutiou  of 

fiuKtloiu  A.  C.  nich  that 

iG~Me-cm-i{it-pdt-^,): 

ihuaalt  the  elementinliityin^F-a.G-t.H-ciaiiify^-fi^  4-^)1 
and  coOBtitote  a  conneciiviEy,  which  ia  therefoie  an  intecml  tk 
F-o.     While,  further,  f imn  the  aiHxdaled  IhcDrenu,  F.  G,  H.  A,  C 

rs'raTiJS""    ■    ■ 


eiprespfmm  F-o  in  terms  of  i.  j,  t,q,  and  then  c^iminit'e  It  from 
all  other  equalioRL    Then  inttead  ol  the  equatioB  [Fyj-o,  we 

moreover  obtaiiiable  by  omitting  the'  term  in  dfUf  in  \p^,f\-o. 
Let  Xt,  ytt  ttt  g^  bt  values  about  which  the  ct>eAdent*  in   nej^^ 


have  Ken  that  the  anr»ate  ol  ^ 
(■^  -  pji. — I Jy.  -  o 


DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATION 


Tbo  detcndaatlD^  of  tbt  Rfmlnlnff  *+'~ 

'  '     'tbenudctodcpcDdDfiehanictcrlAlicchaLO 


bv  intKniiaf  the  cquati«ii  (XiJ 
mujncj  one  inlCBml  of  thii  lyvlc 
X.,1.  ve  may  caiuidcr  the  lyiia 


[X./1- 


.  |X,f|-o;  or  having 

than  X X.,  BT 

0 PC«/|-o.  '"f 


f.-*E 


mw  but  MI  lU  of  lie  intignli  of  Ibc  iinullanaiui  syslcin.  ih^ 
can  be  Died  to  tbafUly  the  mnainlng  work:  thii  can  only  be  ckarly 
uplainol  in  eanneiioa  urilh  the  ihcocy  of  iHallni  lunciion  Erouin 
for  which  we  have  ns  apace.  One  rEnilt  ariiing  b,  ihal  (he  liniul- 
tUHHumteaifii-*.  .  A,-<„whetdn^,  .ft, 

«,..«»  ait  aalidn  the  |rfr-i)  feblioni  U 

ha>  a  BuhiUaa  t—Hn.,  -  ■  -  *  J,  ft-W/iiii,  -  - .  f.-J* 
ndocing  lo on arbitiary  iiuidion of  a;^!.  ...  x.an1y,  wlicn  jti-^ti 
.  .  .  Kr^z^  andcr  certain  conditiodi  ai  lo  dn'ckipaLjilily^  a 
■encnliBtion  o(  Ibc  ihcoren  for  linear  cqualiau.  The  pnbloii  o[ 
utCBntiua  ol  thli  lyitciii  if.  oa  before,  to  put 

(nu  ■hcfana>1df-iaMiJt>i--.-->wff.):  amt  hm  (-,  bx,...(.. 
atrttt  ---«■■  Dar  be  talnn,  a>  before,  (o  bo  principal  inlegmEi 
of  a  certain  complete  ayitem  of  linear  equations;  thow,  namely, 
deleRnining  the  eiiaracteriuie  chaini. 

II  L  be  a  function  of  f  and  of  ihe  3<i  quantitia  x i»  li. . . . 

t„  where  i,  deooia  itj^.  &c..  and  if  in  the  h  cquiioni 
d/A,\     A. 

j|^  b  not  aaii;  if.  luithcr,  H  denote  the  function  of  f,  n.  .  .  . 
t..h'.-  •  ■  N.  numerically  equal  to  «i^+.  .  .+M.-L.it  beaiy 

- ,^       ID  prove  that  ipijil--Mlixi,JxM-dHldi,.    Thc« 

Dnaiku „_i .'„i ,: —  J — ^  „„  of  those  for 


*""**  (O/di+HO, ii i.,iW<Un, 

then  the  aolution  m  the  orieinal  equal 
o^OthalYi 


reduced.     Itna 


^!ion.-for 

-*«.a ^.'u 

1,  Ihenpi'ij^/di,, 


are  air  equatloiu  giving  the  lolutiDa  of  the  canonical  f?^uaiioni 
lefnted  to,  where  ci . . .  c*  and  «■,...«.  are  ajbltrary  (xKutanis: 

altwIifTi-XiU.  ir, p.t,pi-FiV.xf...  .If.)  be  tbe  principal 
jtioni  of  the  canonical  equation!  lorl-P.  and  u  denote  Uie  reiull 
sf  Bbatiluliiig  lhe«  nlin  In  p,iHldpi+.  .  .+^,ifH,rf^-H,  and 
U- rV  ■''■•dure,  after  iDCegratiDB.  □  Is  to  be  eipraitd  ai  a  (unction 
ofl^ii  .  .  ,  I., xi',  .  .  .Ik',  then  i-Q+r  ii«  complete  inlcgrBl  of 
the  partial  equation. 

A  Bystem  of  diScreDtlal  cquationa  a  aaid  to  allow  acertain 
coDtinuoua  group  of  tmnsfoniiatioDi  (see  Grouts,  Theory  ox) 

when  the  introduction  lor  the  variables  In  Lhc  diSeiea- 
jjj'^  tial  equslionj  of  the  new  variables  given  by  the 
^^ttyot  equalioDS  of  the  group  leads,  for  all  values  of  the 
cmuv  puameten  of  the  group,  to  the  same  diScrcolial  cqua- 
"•"■f  lions  in  the  new  variable*.  It  would  be  interaliog 
"iTIi^,      to  verify  in  etiunpln  that  this  is  Ihe  case  in  at  leail 

the  raajorily  of  the  differential  rquationa  which  arc 
known  to  be  integrate  in  Guile  Icimi.  Wc  give  a  Ihcotcm  of 
very  geasril  *(i|>li^tioo  for  the  cue  of  a  slmultaoeous  complete 


system  of  linear  puikl  homiq^eou)  diETerCDtial  equiUon  oTlln 
first  order,  lo  Ihe  solution  of  which  the  various  diflcreuiil  equa- 
tions discus^  have  beeu  reduced.  It  will  bo  enou^  Co  OMiidcr 
whether  [he  given  difiercniial  cqtuliom 
tiaiufoimiiions  of  ihe  group- 
It  sui  be  shown  easily  that  tuffidcnt  cc 
RHnplcIc  aysieni  nj-o  ..lU-o,  in  ■ 
•houU  allow  ihc  inAhiininal  ifansformal 
by  t  onualions  n.Pr-PnJ-).,>nJ+.. 


K/.an:  nt 

it  ci'^  be  I 
minablebi 

r^h^fon' 


in  idcnlicai  lii 
n  tbe  iifdepen 


■a  II,/-0 


.  n..,/. 


"o,  fV-o!^ 


StL-J 


.«,_.»..., J.  Thucomplclcsyjuiuu.  n-i  cqoaiioM  nil  mw 
lore  one  eomnuin  aoluuan  M,  and  r.(ul  i>  a  lunction  of  ••.  By 
choosing  »  .uiubly,^we  can  then  malie    P,(U)-..     Fnn  ,bk 

w  by  1  quadrature  onlv.     Hence  can  'be  diduixd  a  much  more 

— 1.  1^^  ,f  (i,  (reap  tf  t  panuidcri  he  imaraUr,  ikt 

,  ^..  a.  .■i,»i..  uTi— I  ty  fuinlurii;  ii  is  only 
by  the  fiisi  quadrature  as 


irdy  lalBail  ty  gudrofan 

, olutian  found  by  the  fini 

no  iodcpcndent  variable,  whereby  ve  al>tain  a  cooipl 
H-r  equations  In  h^i  variables,  lubiect  to  in  ianxrable  (loiip  of 
r-1  jiaiamclrra,  and  to  continue  ihis  process.  Wc  (ive  lonie 
enamjilcs  of  ibc  application  of  tlie  theorem-  Cf)  II  an  equation  of 
Ihc  lini  order  y-f(i.  y)  allow  Ihe  Lirinitcwnal  iranitonnatiaa 
(df/ix+^JIdf,  the  iniegial  tutves  aix.  y)-y,  wheicia  .(i,  y)  ia 

Ihc  solution  of  a;+*U-y)jJ-i>  reducing  to  y  for  a-i«,  are 
interchanecd  nmong  thcnisetvn  by  the  Infinitesimal  t  rangloniatliu. 
ori>(i,  yfcan  be  chosen  to  make  t<<»/d(+idu/ify-i;  ihii.  wiih 
diMx+U^dj-0.  delemiines  u  as  ihe  inlcgral  of  the  complcro 
datcRnOal  t/y-^il/t*-^).    This  remit  ituU  shows  that  e%'ery 


limal  tniiitform.itic 


am 


Wfc 


4flJy+fdJidn'r<^    If  ihe  o 


ionot  Ibe 


^,.-„  ,  „,., by  chaniii 

ition)  be  brought  to  ibcTotm  dfldy,  and  ; 

w-thTtor;;;  Ffcr,  dyl%)"o.    (iK  fn'Sdm"  w 

second  order  y'  -  ^('-  y,y)-eqnivnicnl  tody/di 

if  H.ili  be  ilie  aolutlons  for  y  and  y,  chw 

V  when  i-jC,  and  Ihe  < 

to  ■-»■.   -,-T,*,    thei 

n/-d/W*+7irf/Wy+i[dj 

G"»0UK)irp/-W/7rfi+.irf/;dyt^rf/Wy,-whcreV«tii"ihe"i"™iei^ 

eiprcwd  in  terms  of  I,  y.  y,,  then  each  of  Puand  Pin  must 

diHcrenUal  equauoi  allow  a  poup  of  two  paiameten  (aiid  such 
a  group  is  always  intoiablcj.  tl  can  be  solved  by  quadraturei,  our 
ciplanalion  Hithdng,  Eowevcr,  only  proindcd  the  form  n/  and  the 

be  shown,  from  thefael  that  n  isa  quadratic  polynomial  in  yi. 
'.  no  differeniial  equation  of  ibe  second  order  can  allow  moie 
1  8  really  irukpcndent  inliDileBma]  transfamiationi,  aod  that 

n  ju«l?  beillg  in  (act  irfiin"te*to'dV^>'-o.  Since  ^itry 
parameters  has  lubnioapa  of  two  |>ara- 
■tioD  of  tbe  second  aider  allowing  a  tcroup 
m  can,  as  a  rule,  be  solved  by  quadra  tu  rc^- 

■nele  infinilewnal  IransTormalion,  it.  ctm 
-  F(i,dTAb,  d'rMi'):  this  ia  not  the  ca. 

i—tioB  of  tlH  seixind  order,    (j)  For  an 

itial  equation  of  the  third  oitlcr,  allowinft  an  intcs- 

OJe  group  oi  urve  paiameten  wbooe  infitdtesimal  limoafonnAiioiu 

e  not  linearly  connectod  with  the  partial  equation  to  whidi  'the 

l;itian  of  tbe  ^ven  ordinary  equation  is  reducible,  tiw  *iw*iU* 

.-lult  follows  thai  it  can  be  ini^nted  by  quadiatiuea.    But  ihahm 

group  of  three  (Arameurs  be  simple,  this  result  must  be  replaced 

by  the  statement  that  Ihc  Inlegration  is  reducible  to  quadntures 

,_j  .t„ ^  „._„.. .„  ..  ....  I j„_  ^  ,^ 


letets.  a  diffeilnlial  eq 


r  every  cUiferTntiBl  equal 


I  ol  encoded  oontact  tr 


C.ooi^ 


kI  cqiutliia  ii  inUtrable,  the  cqiut 


inbsxilvcd 


FoUovfus  ^^  pndicaJ  and  provitfoDA]  divisjon  of  ttii 
cd  diSercBtiil  equation),  to  which  wc  illuded  at  itutlDS,  inlo 
theoric*  uu)  fuDciion  ibeorio,  we  put 
cifcountolihe latter.    Thaeuebolh 
.  . .      ,     ,         .    ,  t  of  the  fonnet,  utd  the 

■  •/  duly  RDuilniDC  ntoun*  when  the  eipeditou  of  the 
*"  (ornier  have  ben  nthamted.  While  in  llie  foraier 
^  invcMigatloni  we  have  dealt  only  nilb  valuei  of  the 
indepeadent  vaiiablca  about  which  lbs  functioiu  an 
"  ;  Ibe  kadini  Idea  do*  becomes,  ai  wai  loog  ago 
/  G.  Grcd,  Ibe  CMuMcntioii  of  the  neisbbouTbaod  of 
tke  nloo  of  the  niiablei  fot  which  thii  developable  cbaiactti 
ccDcs.  fegianinf,  as  before,  with  eaiilence  t  heoremi  applicable 
for  ordinaiy  values  of  the  variables,  we  arc  to  consider  the  Cases  of 

WbBi  ia  a  |^ven  >K  of  differential  equatioiis  the  nnmber  of 
eqmlionBugreatcr  tfian  the  number  of  dependent  variables,  the 
*  1  expected  to  have  common  aofulians  nnles* 
irf  compel  ibiliiy,  obtainable  by  equaling 
diOennt  lorms  ot  tne  same  differeniia!  coclBdeni!  dedudble  Irom 
the  equations,  are  satisfied.  We  have  had  eiunplcs  in  lystems 
al  Soai  equations,  and  in  the  case  of  a  set  of  equations 
h"^-  ■  ■  iA~4v.  For  the  case  when  ilie  number  of  eqnalians 
is  the  itme  u  Ibai  of  dependent  vaiisbto,  the  folloirtng  is  a 
geaaal  Ibeonin  which  should  be  referred  to:  Let  there  be  r 
eqoatiaai  in  r  dependent  variabla  n,  ■ . .  >,.  and  n  independent 

^^     nriables  ii, :  ■ .  x.:  let  the  diffetcntiat  coeffideni  of 

^S!^   *•  of  highest  Older  which  entiri  be  of  order  k^  and 

isiiriM     nppo«ed'aT/rfii'>loenler,sothalthee(tu*t[oD>canbc 

vtjllen  fitrlixi^'i'tf,  where  in  Ibc  general  dilTereo- 

d'.*  .  . .  "-p/dni",  . .  dfc*., 
w*  hxn  fc<Jt,  and  t,+  .  .  .  +k,.<li,.    Let  «,.'..  a., 
h.  .  .  .  K  and  («^  .  .  .  ^  be  *  let  of  values  of 

X,,  .  .  .  X^.lh  .  .  .1, 
■nd  ot  the  difleientiat  coeHicieoti  CDterfDg  in  t>  about  which 
iD  tbc  tinwlioiu  4^,  . . .  4v  are  developable.     Cormpomibig 
to  eacbdepcodenl  variable  If,  we  take  dowa  set  of  jt,  functions  of 
n  lay  dv,  ^", ....  tJ*-"  arUtrBry  save  that  they  niiut 
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utMsed,  that  the  tmcAHi  b  rinle-nhKd :  w>  may  qdic  wd  reton 
to  the  lame  values  id  Ibe  independeBI  variables  with  a  diflereat 
value  of  the  f  unnion,  bdonciiiE,  t>  we  (ay,  to  a  diBertnt 
biaiidi  al  tbe  lunctien;  aad  tliHe  is  even  no  nason  for  '"'T"'. 
awimiot  thai  the  numbet  d  btwichc*  b  finite,  or  ttat  ff^" 
diflefcdt  biuchev  have  the  lane  sinoular  pouts  and  o'^'*'^ 
lecions  of  enUence.  Moreover,  and  ibb  b  Ibe  buM  diEculC  tun- 
■idrratiod  <A  all,  ill  thrae  drtumKances  may  be  dependent  upou  the 
values  luppiiied  ^m  to  (he  arliinaiy  constaMs  of  the  iattcial;  bi 
DTher  wordi,  the  wnpilar  p^ts  nay  be  other  jSnd,  heiat  deter- 
mined by  ibe  diHerenllal  equatioBi  Ihemadvei.  or  they  nay  be 
nuHUt  with  the  viriatiaa  of  the  nbiltary  eoasunti  of  fotefratloii. 
Such  difficult  ie*  triie  even  in  e«abliihii«  the  nventoa  of  an  cUipiic 
integral,  in  solving  the  cqnatioa 

(g)'-tf-«J&-aO(«-«d(*-«d! 
abeuB  an  ordinary  value  the  right  nde  Is  developable;  if  we  pot 
I— Di'li'.  the  right  ude  bitumea  develnble  about  li'o:  if  wa 
put  ■"i/^  Ibe  nght  lide  of  the  dunged eqoacioo  u  developable 
about  '»a;  it  u  quite  ea«y  Id  ihow  thai  the  int^nl  reducing  to  a 
definite  value  i.  for  a  value  i.  ii  abtalaable  by  •  lerias  in  integral 
'by  showing  that  ki 


vafaKs  tt  ii,  -  -  -  *»  <he  fuoctioa  #^  reduces  lo  t^  and  the 

dV  .  .  .  *'^/'*V^1  ...tx.^ 
lednca  to  ^^^^  ,..t,-    Then  the  theorem  b  that  tliere  eibti 
•ne,  and  only  one,  set  of  funcliona  i,,   .    .   .  1;  of  n,  - . .  i> 
develf^Ue  about  Hi.  ...  a.  satisfying  the  given  differential 
cqaaliotis,  and  tuch  that  for  ii— oi  we  have 

«,-*,.  *.A-*.'''.  •  •  ■  dVTi,/dW-i,^-#,<».-il. 
hat,  taottam,  if  the  atUtruy  functions  4„  fj'* . . .  contain  a 
certain  onmber  of  arbitrary  vaiiabtes  4, .  - .  <■<  and  be  do- 
n!cf>a.ble  about  the  values  (*, ...  1.*  of  thoe  variable*,  the 

.^  will  eoBt^D  li,...J^,  and  be  devekpable 


ud  ihat  the  rcsukioc  series 

•poe  the  theory  0* ^ 

k  fnocttoD  bdciff 

1  vlaicli  all  its  oiAer 


c  aoalytieal  finctions  (see  FuhctioH). 

_..j 1  cndRly  bv  lu  dev^opment  in  >h» 

•eighbourbood  3  one  set  <(  valuaa  of  Un  i~i-™«ii*«n  •™ri.i 


■  Dnderaiood  that  the  eosffidents 
cootimied  at  the  same  line.  I 
0  pooiid  ler  betieidAg.i£  this 


CDavcfgcnt.    We  rdy, 

indqiendeat  variable!. 


it  b  to  be  reiaarlied  that 


become  emirely  undetermined. 


no  value  of  I  u , 

Thoe  remarks  will  show  the  pbce  of  the  theory  m 
ikdched  of  a  panicubr  class  of  ordinary  liuear  boa 
differential  equations  whoee  importance  arises  from 
the  complcteocia  and  geDenlily  with  which  they  rani 
be  diKuHed-  We  have  seen  (hat  if  an  the  equations  ■ 
iyliU-y^iTJii-rt i^Jii'j^u  \ 


ideration  bccon 


-qnstioo  and  reducing  to 
coeflicients  in  the  dincren 

yV-it^;  as  this  holds  fo 


_,,,-,-,  — ...  in  this  region,  iDcluiling 
it  may  well  happen  that  the  continuations 
1  HI,  .  .  .  ,  ih-L  give,  when  we  have  lelumcd  to 
■  e.  n l^..l,  so  that  the  inteuial  under  coo- 
ts changed  to  y'v-^y,'t,+ .  .  .+jFVifc.i.  ^• 
and  the  coneflponding  value-  ''  ~-  -      ' 


'•ilUJy&i'tl 


IPC  linglF-valued  fu. 
It  depend,  it  fnlkni 


.  ._-. ..... .,_.  »  not  depend,  it  foilowa  tut 

iay«t-An"+  -  .  .  AidtM.    then 
y%+...+).*_>««-(riAuT.')»+...-t-nA.y*.)ii„: 
b  equal  to  r(y°ii-f  .   .  .  -t-y*,^,*..,)  il  Z,A|,y*i  "uV-i ; 

deteiDiinaalal  eqiutloo  of  order  ■  Idtb;  lR>i,  be  one  of  its  roolsi 
delermiiilng  the  rstiot  of  y',  y,".  .  .  .  y°,._i  lo  laliily  the  linear 
equaiioiu,  we  have  Ihui  pr^™l  that  (hoe  euttt  ao   integral, 

back  to  thn«rt'h!l;.^inl,  bU^nn  cliingeil™H,  -mlf^Let  now 
t  bctbevalDC(/istE>ndr,oneollhevsiuesof  {i/»<Jl(ig*,;ton- 
lider  the  function  (r— l>~'il]  \  when  i  makes  a  circuit  round  a— f, 
this  becomes  changed  to 

api-ltirCl  ti-O-uiH, 
buochangcdi  thus  wemay  put  H-(x-Q''«i.  #i  befnga 
I  single-vafued  for  paths  in  the  resioA  considered  descHbed 
,  ....  ..-^^  ^    Lament's  Theoren  (lee  Fdhciioh), 

in  the  annular  region  about  this  point  by  * 
Deeaiive  iniegrat  powen  of  i— I.  which  In 
general  nuyconlainaninnnilenumbcrorncgativepowcTi;  there  is, 
however,  iw  reason  to  suppose  ri  to  be  sn  Integer,  or  even  real. 
~  iiL  if  all  Ibe  roots  of  the  delenninsnlal  equatioo  infi  are  differcM, 
_-  obtain  n  integrals  of  the  fotmi  {i-lVi*,,  .  .  .,  {i-iy*- 
1n  jRMTal  we  obtain  as  puny  integrals  of  thb  form  as  there  are 
leiuy  different  rooli;  and  Iht  probleni  arises  to  discover,  in  cose  a 

__  »_  L  .J .~j    v_,  _*....,:*_,  qj  4^  simple  a  form  as 

.1.-  I ^'^+.^^-^  + 

.... jd 

BSUKgestlon  lies  pnbsbly  in  Rmarklni  thut  If  rt-ri-HI 
iniegnl  \li-&f**t-i!'-er*.V>:  where  tbe  eeefide 


ajiabledei 


2^6 
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*W(--t)  - 


OTM)'  (l-0',(*.  +  #.  loB  ( 

dtiwiini  Ihii  by  »wi(<iK,  and  (i-()',  «■ 
tduogn  Kims 

A  BmiUr  »t<fa  lugecsu  iudt  wlini  thm  ol  ihe  roaii  of  the  dctcF- 

ddenniiiinul   equation.    ■    intcgnli 


t_  lOOU  of    tht 

I  iluttli  Jin 

iHi,  Hi' -wHi-t-H,.  Hi'-mHi+H;,. 
]  to  l«d  lo  llic  lo™.  (i-O^*, 
-■     ■      "■h(log[.-{)J>' 


Kjativc  inimal  p 


»,  I>1.  (I 


?  whether,  upder  proper 


achollh' 


t-"'^  liH.  InTict.  tht  irmjtAtio'iTihiiii  citric™' li. 'ihi;;!; 

to  be  luUiSed  by  the  a>inpl«eB«<  ol  the  mulls  obuincd,  Abuid- 
ing  n  inicinli  in  whirb  in  each  of  #i.  i^p  n  . ..  the  number  ol 
Haatlvc  powers  ia  liniie,  there  la  ■  deiinlte  homofteaCDua  linear 
ijiReitiilial  equation  hiving   ihcae  Intignlt!  Ihia  1>  lound  by 

/— (.-H-'i.?^-"+(>-e-^y*^'+. . .  +to-e-*o'. 

whet».  *,,,.,*.  .re  Bnile  tor  i-t    Conver*- "fce 


coellicicnl*  d  like  power)  of  i- 


and  take  r  equal  to  r,;  ii  it  found  that  the  cocficlenti  Ai,  At .  ■  • 
ait  uniquely  dclenninate,  soil  that  the  icriet  converge!  within  a 
circle  about  j;-t  which  iocludn  no  other  of  the  points  at  which 

the  rational  [uncliom  i a.  brcomc  inrinite.    Wc  have  ihu>  a 

lolulion  H,-fi-tKi*i  ol  the  dillcrential  equalioR.  II  we  now 
gubaiJEute  in  the  equation  yHif^dx,  it  is  lound  to  reduce  to  an 
equation  of  order  ■  - 1  lori  c4  the  lona 

the  iniefral  (i-(r'i<i  ol.tbe  «  egualiOH  will  givean  inltgral  of  the 

equation  irin  haveu  Integral  (x-()'i«g.  Theii  equation  on  now. 
by  menns  of  the  one  integral  ol  it  bdoo^ng  to  the  index  rj—ri  —  i. 
besipnlarlyreduced  tooneof  ordern— i.nndaoon.  The  result  will 
be  that  itated  above.  We  shall  say  that  u  equation  of  the  Corni  in 
queitiDu  ii  rviafnr  about  x  - 1 

We  uuy  taaminc  in  this  way  the  behaviour  al  the  iutegnls  at 

all  tbe  pQinEsat  which  any  one  of  the  miionol  funciioosBi  ,  .  .  o* 

-  -        becomes  itilinitci  in  general  we  must  expect  that  betide 


•<~»»-   xHulioni  of  the  difftiential  equation.     ' 
pm  !•  I/I  Ihroughoul.  and  eiamine  as  before  at  I  -c 

Wc  proceed  to  examiDe  paniculsity  the  case  of  an 


3  teot  this  we 


;i-i/(.  it 


4-«y+(,-o. 
^-at*)iyHl+hl-'s-i 


a  i.MtW  finite  for  all  liniie 
ectivc  polyttomitls  ^(x)  and  fr 


*iBd«oquall™.ti-l,laKr-l  +'#»)/*'«. +<«L,,  ,^ 

d  if  .,,  A  be  it.  rooti,  we  have  .,+A-i-«&f/f'(| 
li-l{b)/!*'(6)P-    Tliui  bv  an  elementaiy  theoiein  ol  J, 
c  nm  lll-fc-fli)/|i-(,J,  enended  tolhe   «   finite   uft 
iota,  is  equal  to  f<r)/*[i],  tnd  Ihe  lum  2(1 -t«-&)  u  equal 
;  latia  of  Ihe  coeR^lenu  ol  the  highest  poweti  of  a  In  t\i)  i 


=f  -—  in  (.,  i)«l,  , 


'+yi(i-.,-&);u-t.)+M('.')M+i*A*'«.)/C»-t)l/#bJ-' 

chann  In  the  dependent  variable,  puttii 

»  U I  -  b' hcmne  o  and  A  -  >i, 
ti)*;  I:" )»  developed  in  poiitiv* 
'li!  by  lUi  Inmlansatian  the 


which  we  ahiU  denote  !>>;  V.  «. 


O/(«-(.)+y(*.0--/*<i)-o, 

«*as^i-  Convenc1y.il  it  cuy  to  vcrilr 
icnr  of  JE~~*  in  ('.  I)«_b  this  equation  has 
suits  and  indices  wbatever  be  Ihe  other 

ide  the  can  m-a.  n- 1)  ibe  "  Fuchiian 
1  order  with  two  Aniie  aingular  pointa  la 
ct  that  ii  has  a  definite  faun   .. 
M  and  (he  indices  are  assigned.    "J^y 
(,)/(l-i.)-(/((-i)jlhe«rlgi^r   ;^™^ 


^^»  •i'l'-^-^';. 


:).i*,F(*+*„H+».,i+V.i); 
(1  -i)i|F(V+Xi.  l>+>i.  1  +>..  1 


o,  (he  aeccad  loluii 


ttzi  polynomial  of  degree  {— iil— X  or  ol  degree  (— HiJ-j 
leu  ^1  is  a  negative  integer  Including  icra,  nnd  neither  X  nor 
dI  the  posiiive  integers  1,  1 .  .  .  ('M,  the  skckkI  lolutis 
a-oinvolvesa  term  having  [he  factor  log  a.  When  k,  ii 
e  integer,  not  acm.  the  «cond  tolution  about  t-o  persists  i 
ion.  in  accordance  wiih  the  order  ol  amngement  of  the  mo* 
index  eguatioD  in  our  theory;  the  first  aolutioa  is  Ihe 
■d  by  an  integr^  polynomial  of  dq 
ol  the  ne^uve  integers  o.— I,— J. 


"CP 


1  below  how  Ibc  rt 

Denote  now  the  icjulioni  about , 

omnian  'to  the  circles  S.  Si  of  n 

Lod  there  exist  eqiialiolu'  ii, -A>i-f  Bi,,  IH-Cn+Dsi  ^^ 
vhcn  A.  B,  C,  D  are  consunt.i  in  the  region  (S.S)  ""^ 
yini  inside  the  circle  5,  and  outside  the  ciicTe  ^  thote  that  u 


Pwi-MJjB.. 


w-Rwi+Tn^,  whett  P.  Q    R.  Tare  c. 

cinleSiby  (iiA-t-H:)n,+(dB+t^.aiidoul^theicdrclawillba 

[  laA + kU  P +(«H+iD)ll|w.+I(nA+K:>0+(nB  +»D)Tlii*. 
A  single-valued  branch  of  such  integral  ran  be  oUainrd  by  raakiof 


■»*lw  K^M  HMtL<  tWn  I,  wiJ  ilttdy  th  iitait  at «  «»d  — i 
Nr  fcal  vmbiv  between  o  uA  t  u  tefoectively  o  IH  ■- 

W<  cu  hHiB  tb*  FiKkiiu  equuioa  of  lb*  Kcsod  grdtr  lilh 
Iknv  ubilnfy  aiefiikAr  peiate  4ii  Iij  !«■  ■<>'  "O  ■inuhr  point 

"  -  "'-  tbUiI+A-Ha-M+ii-Mi-l.  ThbequatuiianUwabc 
-  -_^  tniiifoniieaiHtotlHliypeffeoaetnceqi»liofliB)4wiiyip 
altSm  ^  ^"^  of  fii  ^ ti  v« cu  in  lu  vnye chone  two.  isy 
^^  £4  &  wbkti  u«  to  be  timnrfomwd  cnpectinly  iata 

^^  o  end   I,  by  (p^il/fi-fa) -(((-■  )l     uf    *>•»  Ibnt 

■n  four  poaible  trBiufomtkniB  <]C  the  oepnident  viHitU*  which 
win  ndecc  aetol  IbeindicnH  l-o  ■»  «)  aiiil  one  of  Ibeindico 
■li-l  iIk  la  letD,  aiacljr,  «•  oiy  tedwe  «lthtr  ■■  or  A  ■>  *-<>• 
tad  nmulUDCOUily  eUbcc  a  «  A  it  1-1.  Thw  the  hypeiiea- 
^Krie  equation  ineU  an  be  tnimona/fd  into  ilieU  ia  3a  weya* 
•ad  fnm  tbc  expniMMi  F(K  B.  i-X,.  *)  wlikb  atlifiee  it  lolkiw  »3 
flther  (oniti  of  iDlijtiDii;  thevievotvefourieriHiBaHbollbcartir- 
arM*.  ■.  >-l.  Ill,  1/(1-1).  (>-l)te.i/(i'l)-  Five  o(  (be  H 
•oletioae  «c*te  with  the  fundanentel  eoaitioBi  alreidy  docribcd 
■bout  ■"O.  v~  ii  i:-4 :  end  [ma  Ibe  principln  by  which  lh«e 
■ere  obtained  it  ii  inaediuely  deer  that  the  14  lonai  ere.  in  Telnc, 
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11  Ihi>  bt  w,  the  bfi 


ib»lutcv(1iHof  Ihi 


.  .     .Manlth 


But,  further,  we  mi 
IhapUn 


Mtl  ■■  repniented  will  beve  e  common  jpoipt  and  each  liave  aa 
CBjlv  3rLi^  if  neither  ovcriape  the  pTccedtrlEp  it  will  bapprn.  if  L| 
l>  aoi  eem;  that  at  lenith  one  )•  reached  over&ppinE  the  Ant.  unleei 
far  BBir  pQiiiim  iaujer  ■  we  ban  inLi'ie.  la  Mber  ward* 


."KV 


,>,^rial|«Il|bcie| 

aitogvlhcr  cuinddioft  with 


iloaXt  be  ml.aiid  Ibctdore -•■/a,   11.1.-11  Lunc  1 
lumbB.  a,^  bnncho  obtalutile  in  thia  way  by  cr 

iMm  uu,.er  (-v ,  oK    lu  pcKiKly  the  fame  way,  Lf  we  had 

by  talciDc  the  quotient 

.'-W-l)*¥(X+k„,+»,.I+Vl-«)/F&.fcl-lu..-a) 


of  an  ialeger  oc  be  lao.    Thcae  Ihi 
*«"*^ioma:iBfiodby  juaia  fup^^""'^ 


iBfnacn  of  Ihc  iBdicn. 
'bich  ii  laiily  found  to  bo 
-^+^-l(*-»i-Wr'(«-ir'+liJ>-'+l»,(j.-i)-', 

-Th>,  *,-i-V.  *,-i-ft-*V.   rmo 

the  three  cDodiiumt  are  umcicnl 
carmponding  la  any  bmnch  doet 


rhereii-ifi/dj.  fa.; 


wrii-iner  LTV  group  \UAt  u.  tnenwnadrDOLy  btqup^di  thcdlH^rcntial 
equation  ji  properly  ducoatSnuoua.    {  Sec  Caours.  TutoaV  OF.) 

T)ie  forefotni  anounl  will  sive  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
[unction  thcfirici  of  dilTcicnlial  cquaiioos;  it  appean  nscntitl 
net  to  exclude  tome  eiplanaltoo  of  a  ifaeoiy  intimaicly  related 
both  (o  aucb  tbeoriea  and  10  tiaiafonnation  ibeoriei,  which  ia  a 
BcntraliutionofCaloii'jtbeoiyofilftlinicequattona.  We  deal 
only  with  the  applicafion  to  bomogeneoui  lloeai  diflaenliat 
equalioiu. 

In  feneral  a  function  of  vaTfabteflai,ag  .  .  .  la  aid  to  be  rational 
when  il  can  be  formed  from  Ibeni  and  ibe  Intcwn  1 , 9. 3,        -  hv  d 
finite  number  of  addition,  Mbtnetioai,  auluplication 
and  diviiioBi.  We  (cneraliie  thhdefinitioa.  Axumell"* 
we  have  auifned  a  f nndanental  teriea  of  gmntitin  a 
fanclioaiof  I,  In  which  a  iuelt  h  inchided.  lacb  thai  .. 
auanlltieafDrined  by  a  IHdte  number  ofaddltloni,  nibtru 

if  tbc  6^ -,  - 

Then  Ae  qnanlillce  of  Ihii  aerie*,  and  only  Iheae, 
By  a  (aliooal  function  of  quaalirin/.(.r,  .  .  .1 
formed  froa  Iheni  and  any  of  the  fundaniefital 
hv  a  finha  number  of  the  nve  fundamental  open 
...^1 1.1.V  — .y  be  called  .ilmpl);,  ntlonil 

derinUe'™ 
A  ratKmal  ordii 
7  aa  dependent 

here  difciuied.  Such  an  equation  P«( 


independent  and 

of  y.  Iheocder  i  of  thcdiflerential  cquariiin  beini  that  of  the 
^fferential  coefficient  y ^  which  cnlcrii  only  audi  Huationa 

diKUiied.  Such  an  equation  P'O  it  callnl  im^KiWe  wlicn. 

fintly,  beinf  amntcd  ai  an  integral  poiynomial  in  v<*>.  thia  poly- 
nomial ii  not  the  product  of  other  pofyaomiali  in  /■'aln  ^„^^ 
of  rational  lorm^    nml,  accoodly.  Ibe  equation  liatno    hm^ttm 


of  the  fame  or  hiiher order,  then  aO  the  lalBtloMof  P'Oaln  eatiify 
Q-0.    ForfromtheeqoationP-owecanbydlBerentlalloneipreH 

1^1.  >»«'.  ...  In  icrmi  of  a.  y.  y"' y"',  and  as  pat  the 

function  Q  rmtioaally  in  Itrmi  cf  Iheae  quaMIe*  only.  It  la 
aulficient,  Iberi,  to  pcovw  the  iwull  when  Ihe  equition  Q-o  ie  e(  tb* 
•ame order  aeP>0.  Ut  both  Ihe  equaiionabearranndatiatefnl 
polyviiniab In y«;  tb(iralgebt*lc<4iin[iuinl  in  re«ai?to)>»<muat 
then  vanirh  identically,  for  Ihey  are  known  id  have  one  coranww 
•olulloBnottaiiifyinian equation uflowrr order;  ibut Ibe eqiauoo 
P'O iooolvaQ-D recall  toluiiona of  P-o. 

Now  is  yi>r-B,/-"l+  .  .  .  +ejF  be  a  given  rational  honn. 
nncDua  liDcar  diJtemlial  equaiioD;  let  yi,  .  .  ,  y,  be  n  pamcnlar 
functiona  of  a,  uncannocltd  by  any  equation  with  conHani  co- 
eftcienta o(  the  form  ti7i  +  .  .  .  +t.*.-D.alliatiM]iing     _^ 
the diSeicntial eriuatlon ;  Irtti.-- pt-i>*li'Kar  Ivnclaiai     1.^,^ 

of  y, y....y  «-A„)h+  .  .  .  +A,.y..  where  lb.     2IIS« 

coeAcieolB   Kt   naw  a    n 
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Tbe  Idol  ni^a  ot  ladiliao  may  be  Iben  ftfuded  It  ft  flcabtB 
luniiu;  and  vc  luiow  Ibat,  if  1^  loFta  locally  applied  cveiy 
elemcBl  at  the  bmiaa  be  nude  to  move  DOimally  to  ilMlf  enclly 
u  the  ail  «  ibal  place  doo.  tb*  eiteraal  tetlal  motion  ii  Idly 
deiennliied.  By  Ibc  prisdpte  ol  iBperpuition  Ibe  whole  cBect 
may  be  fonrai  by  bleiniioD  of  the  pailial  eSecti  due  to  each 
elenntt  of  the  aurface,  the  other  elements  zemalDing  at  icat. 
\Vt  will  nnroniiln  io  dflail  ihe  iinparlinl  isic  in  which  uniform 


after  tluyi 


ribed  nand  P  (tbe  point  al 
lata  effect  la  to  be  ettiiiiBted). 
UK  nnt  ipnen,  toucbinc  tbe  plane  at  O,  iqth 
■  ndiua  equa]  Eo  FO,  and  the  ancceedinff 
■phercB  witb  radii  iocteaaiBi  at  each  itep 
Inr  iK  Tbeic  an  thin  maAd  out  a  ^rita 
Dt  drclea,  whcaa  xadil  a  aie  riven  by 
a*+»'-fr+iiiW.ora'-nXrn«»Hy;  aothat 
the  aagt  are  at  int  of  ncarty  equal  ana. 
Nov  the  effect  upon  P  of  each  ekmeat-of  ihe 
plaptf  U  proportional  to  it*  area;     bm  it 

L_  j;^ * n    ^^  poMibly  afOB  the 

dkin  id  vibnuHni  and 


TIk  .liner  qudtioD  an  only  be  treated  i 
a5  iihM"'li' ' 


nt  reHifl  it  indcprbdedt  of 

9  Bradually  diminfdi.  whetbd 

r  iecoKbry  j*^  or  boauK  (on 

le  miofl  of  inie^iion)  thevonHbc 

xwipkte.     The  conipDaBnt  vibniic 

MKceidv*  Hne*  are  thai  mriy  cqiul  In  amp 
phaie  (the  pbaie  el  neb  eonneoAdinf  to  lb 


S3,^» 


aeu-ly  indeed  deePoyed  by  tbe  halve*  of  iti  i 
lad  tMBt  the  watt  o<  the  whob  aeiie*  1*  npce* 

Mdacad  to  that  of  Endinf  the  StacTcf  the 
iKle.  o(  >Ucb  theartn  b  >l>r. 

We  bavt  (cn  Ibat  the  fnMem  befon  w  ii  i , 

bw  of  the  Mcoedaty  wave  «•  nsnb  obliquity:  but  ih*  lenll  at 
the  iniHraliea  miiaarily  inreliiea  tbe  law  of  tbe  Incudty  awl 
ehaie  al  a  (ccoodaiy  ■»•  a*  a  fanction  o(  r,  the  diNanc*  fioni  (bt 
ar«in.  And  we  may  in  fmct.  a*  wi*  done  br  A.  Smith  (CkMt.  tfad. 
/nwa..  I&t  J,  3,  p.  M).  deienninc  the  taw  e)  the  •eeanfaiy  wave,  by 
■  I'  ■  ■'-»  the  rcwlt  of  Ihe  integmion  with  that  abtalnad  by  uir- 
pm^  the  primary  wave  to  pn  on  to  P  without  reaohlliML 

"  ""  """"  "' '  the  arcaodary  wave,  it  nMit  appear 

■ftafromany  poIdI  Q  with  the  phut 
1  M  arrival  al  P,  il  1>  recarded  by  (he 


C  and  k  i*  the  centnl 
KMBct  to  be  tnvHhd  i* 


hu  iafjabnlniil  riag*  ol  cqnal  ana.  The  effccor  diw  to  each  of 
tkm  rian  an  equal  hi  aBi|Aitud*  and  of  phaae  luifhii  uniformly 
overhaira  comjKie  period.  Tbepha**  of  t^  fesohant  ii  nddwa^ 

aiwriodbe 


a—^-  ».v_  ^ elenenl*.  tlul  h  to  my.  a  qoatta  of 

polad  liehind  that  d«e  K>  Ibe  ekneni  *■  tbe  centre  of  the  dirle. 

'  ooe^qnarter  of  a  period  in  advance  of  Ibal  of  the 
Jie  iBTfaee  of  leHuotioiL 

idem  that  account  mutt  tc  tihea  of  tbe  variation 
itini  tbenuinltodeof  IheeSnt  at  Pof  tbefirtt 


STtWfai 


n  vitboul  deduclioi 
la  oy  mtrDdoction  of  a  revslv- 

t.  Accordingly,  the  ampUEude 


/.: 


be  primary  wave  (ukeo  aa  unity)  witb  Ihe  half  effect 
e,  iheamplit^dc.Bt  diMaDcer»of  theieandary  wave 
ha  tJesaest  ol  ana  iS  moM  be  (alCBB  to  be 

ds(*f m. 


By  thhaapMlon,  hi  cantaaman  witb  the  qaaetee  puled  anelei*- 
tlon  of  phuc,  Ihe  law  of  tbe  leaindary  wave  it  deten^DSd. 

That  the  amplitude  of  the  aeeoodary  wave  ebould  vary  aa  r-*  wa* 
to  be  eipccted  from  conaidetaliuM  le^Kting  energy;  but  Ihe 
occunroce  of  the  factor  X~<.  and  Ibe  acreleiatioo  oF  phase,  have 

Io  remember  thai  preciiely  ihcee  lawi  apply  Io  a  KCondjiy  wa\4 
of  Kund,  which  can  be  Invcuigaied  upon  the  itrictat  nmhaaical 


the  element  dS  al 
gcoa*(«-p+ilO--giin  *(«/-,). 
If  dS-i*idk,  we  have  for  tbe  whole  effect 

jrj-rinHaf-a)rdi 

or.riaceBl>-<rff,il-ir/X. 

-t^"«oi£«-rid|.-[-eo.  »[«(-,)];. 
, !._  ., i,_.    _>   !- -- -iH3a„nr|0Hippmi 


ES; 


r  leeondary  wave,  tbe  lenll  muil  actually  depend  upon  Ihe 
diu*  of  the  outer  bouadarv  of  tbe  lefion  of  iiUegrarlDn, 
to  be  exacrily  circular.    Thi*  caie  i*.  however,  at  moei 

Iheouier  nngi  4re  incomplete,  10  thai  the  in 
per  limit  may  properly  be  Lehen  Io 


uile^lcd 


which  k  a  uttim 


il  JiufependeDt  c^  r,  a*  of  coune  it  KAould  be. 
primary  wav«  be  ipherical,  and  of  radiui  a  at 
reiolutioB,  then  we  know  Ibat  at  a  dlKaiKe 
amplitude  of  the  primary  wave  will  be  dimini 
a;(r-l-a).  Thi*  may  be  lesaided  aa  a  loiucqiiri 
aRaofthtfirttFreueliaiie.  For.ifi  beil.ndlm, 
|(r+H)'-a1+Vlo«-x'j.r+« 


iMa  Ihe  il 


a  of  Ibe  linl  Frcuid 


lurihcr  on  the 
X  of  lb*  aitend 


olberca*e*,uchaalh^ofaprjoufy  wave<froiit  of  unequal  prin 

The  (enctal  Enhnai 
B  conwniently  baaed 
milderalion  be  ao  far 
rge  number  of  the  ea 
oa.  determined  eendh 
ere  no  obiinictlan  at : 


ling  to  [he  undu 


■trietly  ai  tiawtling  al« 

__j  n_  i,-_^ — iber  of  ihM*  Boaea  are  InnV  developed  and  do  not 

.  .i.  Ill — !.,.=__  1,  „n,)|„,jd  by  tbe  neighbour- 


A.  if  a  laree  number  ol 
minale  abntplly.  tbe 
nl  of  obalacta.  Inler 


■avta,  In  Ihe  I 


that  full  briihtoeM 

— „ when  the  obilacle 

^lai  dU  parallel  tu.  Ihe  phoe  of 

rliee  half  of  Ibe  iSib  cenluty  R.  Delitle 


found  that  the  centre  of  the  dn:L_. , 

bright  point  of  light,  but  the  obHmtion  paiecd  Into 
Botil  S.  D.  PdHOn  bno(fat  lurwanl  a*  an  obiection  to 
theory  that  it  requited  at  tbe  centre  of  n  circular  ahadov  u 
bnghl  aa  if  no  obatacle  were  interveninc.  If  weconceivvtbe 
wave  to  be  broken  up  at  the  plane  of  the  diilc,  a  i 


whi^  bcfin   froa   the  eifnimferenre; 

maternal  to  tbe  dnh  pla^  (he  fwrt  sdifwniy 
sf  the  eatifc  ^itEm.   the  whote  eOiBt  ir  ■>- 


04-O 

half  tt  ttat  ot  Ibc  Bnl  BittiBt  toot,  nd  tUi  )•  •nulbly  tbe  luu 
ti  U  dicR  nvR  m  obMructioa. 
Wbea  Ught  poisa  llirDUsh  ■  inul!  ctmilar  or  anoDbr  apntDrr, 

pnciK  rdilkn  Inwccq  rhe  ipcrturc  ind  the  diiuncr  fion  i(  at 
which  the  pcAnt  i*  taken.    If,  b»  in  the  lut  nnenph,  wr  inupnc 

which  tiK  min  lemunftct  at  the  omtcr  bocuidwy.  If  the  ■jwrture 
be  neb  H  to  fit  ei>cthr  tn  wtrfril  liuiiiber  of  bbh.  the  icgnnle 
effect  may  be  Rgirdnf  u  the  half  of  thoie  due  to  the  fint  udlail 
lonn.  II  the  nunibet  of  Biieabeeven,  tbe  tction  of  the  fini  and  liil 
lonet  an  aata£oiiHtic,  and  there  i«  complete  darkncaa  at  ihepoinl- 

■1 ,_  .1.,  ^c::  i.-j  .1 1. — >  _r..  t.  ^^^^  ^^ iflrcilcan- 
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liculai  polu  by  Nspi 

miidi  funho'  (Socet.  _  __. ._ , ,_. 

photocraphylt  iicuy  to  prepare  a  plale,  tniu 
of  oddonleilal,  mna  opaque  wikart  thoie  of  i 
a  plale  hai  the  power  ola coodenJu  leai, aoi 


of  Ibe  ■ototidary  rayi  nu 
'  -  9*    8 

ideiudu  leai,  aodjilvei  i 
CDutd  be  obtalnedwilhc 


r  aH  pfouonioa  to  t. 

w  efl«t  (fourfoidj ,   , ,  . . 

ifE  of  the  Hiht  Iran  the  atlemile  nnr*  li  rrplknd  }y 


rat  wilbout  ]oa  ofanpli 


"w'lte'' 

lichl  and  from  Ihe  an 
■Mth  of  tbe  hnt  cno 

»  beli«  the  diameter  ot  tbe  diik. 
X-6XIO-*  cm.,  then  tU-'OOIJ  ci 
noe  may  be  ECffeclly  fonned,  there  i 
lerenceoftheonkrof  oolcm.  (It 
the  bricht  ipot  i>  oC  tbe  ook  order  o 
Hlcceedi  in  a  dark  room  of  the  1e 
threepenny  bit  {upportvd  by  three 
of  liiRc  befne  a  muinwdle  hate  in  s 
Hin'i  ny^;[»M  horiiontaUyBlIer  rrl 


CO*  i(a>^}-aa  t(9^ri)  'i 


o  bomocer^eoiu  li^ht.  aod  that,  in 
heortm,  each  hofnoGeoeouacomponcnE 
cpanlety.  When  i>i>  origiiul  light  i> 


LCtained  by  providii 


which  the  fhadow  Li  o^er\'cd,  11 


Altbouth  the  cutter 


imioiL  theory,  i 
that  there  i.  a 


/  efiacrtproducflrbyopaqacKieciuoF  limited 

a,      /  num.  Properly  applied,  the  principle  could 

^.5*VJ  aol  fail;    but.  ai  may  readJy  be  proved  in 

'■^  t*  ^^^  PCM  BuEBaeat  to  aMtimr  the  ejipTvauaa  for 

Pl0.  J.  a  fccondary^wavT  nuiable  when  the  primary 

the  intc^tioQ  tolh*  tranqBrent  partaof  theacieep.  But,  except 
pcrhapaintbecaieof  very  nrwEratinai.it  it  probable  thai  the  errar 
thut  caufed  ii  Inijanificant^  lor  the  ipcorract  eKinution  of  the 
Kcondary  wave*  wjj  be  limited  to  diiuncei  of  a  few  wave-lengtbi 
oaly  ftooi  the  boundary  of  opaque  and  irantpirenl  paila. 

]■  Framka/cr'i  Diffriulien  Pkcusnitna. — A  very  (raeial 
problem  la  dScaction  is  tbe  invesligalion  of  Ibe  d^Iribution 
of  light  over  a  ici«n  upon  which  impinje  divergeni  oi  con- 
vergent iphciiail  wave*  tjlei  pauage  ttuough  viiiouidJSiacting 
•ptitura.  When  Ibe  waven  ait  coBveixeal  and  ibe  t«ipicat 
■creen  is  plMctd  loai  lo  contain  the  centre  of  coDveigeocy — the 
Iraage  of  the  original  radiant  point,  the  calculation  auumn  a  less 
complicated  form.  Tfaii  daia  of  phenomena  was  inveiljgalnl 
by  J.  VDQ  Fraunhofer  (upon  principles  laid  down  by  Fresnel), 
"idafletUaiume.     We  may  conveuculy 


nl  of  thetr  simpUdt;  and  great 

of  Ibe  ipherical  wave  ai  the  pliee  of  molution. 


being  ilie  ^stasco  betnen  M  (dd  ihe  dement  £. 
Taking  OHxdiBaiei  in  Ibe  plant  of  the  Kreen  with  the  ee 
be  wave  a>  origin,  let  iii  Rpmenc  U  by  (,  t,  and  P  (when 


■'".Ti-Vi. 


and  for  the  inleTuity,  represented  by  the  aquare  of  the  amplitude. 

This  eaipicfldoB  for  the  intensity  beoamesriforauily  appUcable  wl 

/itindefiBilelygreat,  BO  that  ordinary  optical  aberrar —  -'- 

Tbe  iaridenl  wave*  are  Ibus  plane,  and  are  limiiid  ii 
ivc4coiil.  The  imegcala  an 


0  wKiie  jHiteral  pnpcniea  of  ibe  lolutioa  ei 
liidge,  nil.  Utt..  ihs«). 
11  whea  Ihe  aperture  u  given,  the  wave-len 


.length  (proportional  ca 

I  ihnokan  of  the  diCiaciloa 
la  of  briluancy  in  pvoponn^ 


llenglh  nmain  undianzi 


,.  ,_ -..-.*... undiannd,  similar  dfecta  are  pro- 

duced  by  an  increue  in  the  Kale  of  the  apenure.  The  lisrH 
dioieniiaB  of  tbe  (hlfociien  pattern  it  ioveraely  u  ihni  i^  tba 
aperture,  and  the  brigbtneis  at  oimsponding  pmntt  ia  as  tha 
HHare  of  the  area  of  apenure. 

11  the  aperture  and  wave-len(Ih  Ivrreaae  in  the  sane  propoctioB, 
the  liie  and  shape  of  the  dUTraciion  ntFcrn  undCTgo  do  change. 

We  will  DOW  apply  the  inlegiala  (ij  to  the  case  of  a  reciaagnUr 
ipertuie  of  width  a  parallel  to  i  aad  of  width  »  parallel  lo  fT^b* 
iimiii  of  inliiraiion  for  i  may  thus  be  taken  to  be  -la  and  +la. 
and  for  r  to  be  -it.  +lt.  We  stadily  find  (with  aubKitutkm  K 
tofK/X) 


^iBminc  the  character  of  this  . 
I.  ■■  being  any  whole  number  ot 
es  Ibe  value  unity.    Tbe  maaima 


To  okulaie  the  n 


sin%/a'-cos*a. 


Ogle 


TUi  tqiialian  ti  to  be  nlvcd  by 
Bodily  be  taund  chil 

fa  the  £ifC  quadrant  there  ii  oo  root  alar 
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periods  and  ttsr  b  mini  gf  illiBlaailiin.    Wk  urBoiniH* 

Ik*  biiibtDFB  ■rith  ihai  En  (Iw  dincliont'O.   Tb*  phut  of  ih* 

■hi  aiaiiliiiHle  bi 


Kcordanc*  with  the  wppotitioiu  by  which  (3)  wu  obcaiDcd,  -_ 
value  when  intnialnl  Ironi  (•«  la  !•■(■«.  aitd  fmin  <-— » 
Id  •— l-a  Audd  be  eaml  to  it.  Tliii  inKsraiisn,  emploval 
orvoallr  by  P.  Keltand  (Etfin.  Tram,  ij,  p.  ]t]l  lodclermuKlhe 
■bKdDH  imcndty  of  (  mnndiry  mve,  my  be  u  once  riCteied  by 

/"•■.in'i.         f"t\i\  a. 


toulbright. 


Ii  *in  be  abm-vtd  that,  while 
■t.  (be  inicniiiy  al  the  lecil  | 
apcnuie  be  imritliH),  mil  only 

diflndion  nilicm.    Tbe  form  of  t|)  ihawi  iiniDcdiitcly  thit,  i? 

■  and  k  be  alicrid.  the  efroidimiet  ofany  duoeieriuic  point  is  the 
paKem  vary  Ms  «-*  and  b-'. 

Tbe  lonltacl  ion  of  ihedidraclFoii  pattern  with  ineirs!*  of  ipettur 
m  al  (undamcnlal  importance  In  conneiian  with  ihe  resolving  pcnn 

are  abwlute,  the  di^raciion  pattern  ia  airppoicd  10  be  infiniitl' 
loafL  and  lw>  radiant  p^ti.  bowcvcr  near  togeEher.  form  aeparatci 
Aaee^  Thia  la  tanlantount  to  an  auumption  that  X  ia  infinirel 
iBaiL  The  actual  Aniteneaa  of  X  imposca  a  Limit  upoD  (he  leparatin 
«  molving  Pinier  of  ai  ofMiol  innuDnit. 

Tfaili  indetinitefieaa  ol  BBBgca  ia  fometimea  aafd  to  be  due  t 
diffraction  by  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  and  propoiali  have  even  ber 
■Bdc  for  cariu  It  tw  caiDdBg  the  tisulllon  between  the  Intemipte 
■•d  tiaaiuiiua  put*  of  the  primarv  wave  to  be  kaa  atsupL  bwc 
a  view  tf  the  mitter  ia  allo^her  niileadint.  What  requin 
eipUnatioaia  not  the  imperfeciion  ol  actual  Imagca  ao  much  am  lb 
pesMbilily  tji  (heir  bcins  ai  good  as  we  find  them. 

■  At  the  foeal  point  ^(«o,  ^**o)  alt  the  lecondary  wavea  agree  i 


Tike  rormation  dI 
that  the  illuminatic 

(Eactcpanciti  d  pbiK  ni 


pant  of  the  aperture.  So  lose  a)  thrie  it  no  -cntibte  di 
al  pbaie  ibere  can  be  no  aciulble  diminution  cl  biidunei 
pand  with  that  to  be  (ound  at  the  local  point  iKcU.  U 
faabef,  and  lay  it  down  thai  there  an  be  no  conadcral 
hr^bt Bcia  until  the  diifercnce  el  phEiee  of  the  *■««  nnvw 
.1 .  — I  •— Sal  paruof  thcapcftun 


When  Ba*>lX/B,  the  pba»ao(B  oi 


obnquily.    c 
ich  ihal  the  pi 


lit  luppoiild  in  ihc  figure 

"o'Ka.eBSitTu*. 
[  the  ancle  aublcndcd  by  1 
thai  aubtcnded  by  the  v. 


wilh  ciimlir  c 


aperture  ia  easTy  inveitigated  evpenrncnuliy.  The  b»t  object  lor 
nam!  nation  b  a  grating  of  fine  wim.  about  liity  to  the  inch,  backed 
.     .  ._-.  _  .__.     .^_  _.■ ,_..  . J_.  ...i.i  -Haphrainii 

oFthe  objecl-ghiK  and 
KD  ail  on:  onue.  ii  drawn  padually  back 
■laarenolongerieen.  From  a  tncamre- 
LrKe  tbe  leait  angle  belveeu  coniccullve 


ing  of  fine  win*  about  lifty  to  the  inch.T»clred 

-, The  obiect-glaia  it  provided  wilh  diaphragmt 

pierced  wilh  n>uMlholei.or,ilit>.  Oneodh '— ■— ■ '  — 

the  tduope,  carefully  locured  all  (be  while. 


the  grating  until'  I 
of^tne  maxiiDun  < 


le  wilh  th 


ly  be  deduo 


>w  the  depeodf  nee  ol  rnolviog  power  on  aperture  it  it 

lauae  backed  by  the  iliy  or  by  a  fkme.  ihrough  a  piece  of  blackened 
--■'----',  piereed  by  a  needle  and  held  clo«  to  Ihe  eye.     By 
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9l)i>lt|  (thcinleniilyal  tbe  [a 


nl  depend*  princLpdliy  upon  tbr  woT  llu 


'-xy>.  Since  A' li  tn  wot 
I,  it  may  be  cofwdend  to  be  « 
e  infer  that  the  definition  oT  a 

, r— .,  -. „  _  J0(  iIm  aperture,  and  only  in 

Qndajy  dvirec  upon  the  tbape  wbeo  the  area  ii  nHiniamfd 

4-   TAcnrj  si  Circular  /Ifnfon.— Wa  will  dov  conilder  Ibc 
Imninant  c*m  wbctc  the  lonn  of  the  apcrtura  i>  drcukr. 

Writing  (or  brevity 

m-t.    *itf-9 (J). 

ve  havt  tor  the  fownl  apreitlon  (i  ii)  of  the  latcidty 

xiv-sf+cf m. 

when  S-ff<ia(tT+ty)itty.    .     .     .     ffl. 

When,  MB  In  the  ippUadon  to  rectanpilmr  or  clrrufar  aperrnrefl, 
ihe  form  i*  tvmmtirical  bith  iv«vct  to  the  axea  both  6i  t  and  v. 
5-a.iadCie 


cDurae  aymmetrical  with  reniect  to  itie  focal  point  ^-o,  g— D;and 
C  i.  a  iunclion  o(  p  and  «  only  ihroufh  Jif-ffl.  ft  i.  Ihiia 
fiifEcienI  to  detcmEiie  the  ioteanty  aloof  the  uui  of  p.  Pultinf 
j-o,welet 

I  iKc  radial  ol  [he  apBiure.    Thli  iauiral  la  ihe  Bead'' 


1SJ4)  in  Ui  orififl^  mr — , 

Dt^t-glan»  likareadity  cbcuned  from  (4),  ii 

Wben  ■  b  gnat,  ve  iBiy  emplo]' Ihe  ■ani-coavergent  leriai 

i.M-VO":<-wii+WC-)' 
-'{.iVVi'C-)'->-i 

i-'aj/.a'e)'--i-  ■  ■'"•■ 

A  ubie'of  the  vilun  of  ii->}.(i)  hai  been  given  by  E.  C.  J.  Inmmd 
IScUtmOdi.  iSjo.  IS,  p.  iM},  ta  wkmn  i>  due  the  ErK  (yttenuic 
ap^icaiion  of  BeueTt  Nnctioni  lo  the  diffnction  inufnlt. 

TheilltiniiiuirDa  viDitheiincoiTctpondencewilh  the  root!  of  the 
equation  ],{i)-D.  If  lhc«  be  aUed  4,  ^  ii. .  .  .  Ibi:  radii  of  Ibc 
dark  linca  in  the  diSnctioB  putern  arc 

being  ihui  imtridy  pisponianal  id  R. 

Tbe  inu^ralioni  may  alas  be  cfTieted  by  neine  of  pulv  cd- 
ordiaatet,  uUng  Bnt  the  integration  with  idpon-u*  n  ai  to 
obtain  tbe  rcNjlI  for  as  iuBniieTy  thin  annulai  apeiuire.    Tbui,  if 

C-fftmnU  i}-J^Ji'  cot  (f,™*)  »*»* 

Now  by  dc£aitioa 

The  value  of  C  toe  an  annular  ^lenun  of  radiui  r  and  width  ir  ia 

"""  tc-iwj,Wipi^ pa). 

For  the  tomplcle  circle. 


■T.  by  k/r.  where  ri> 
.  .•OMjWI    ■OS3041  ■  •'uaBSi 


the  diSiacuw  pii  tern  ii  lymnu: 
TheroouofJiWali 

and  IhoH  oi  Jib)  fiom 

fermutae  dcHved  by  Stokca  (Oiiw^  rntai..  rleo,  vol,  be)  Cram  tba 
dcKcnding  lerie*.'    The  following  table  givn  the  ad uaJ  value*: — 


(ti-l)''-[4J-l)'    •    •    <"!• 

■181983  ■  -OlSaW    ;2fg8W 


- 

Vj.W-o 

;tai,[.)-i» 

< 

i..j.»,.. 

^br/,M-S 

ilSU 

«Mii 

S 

ll 

ymmeirical  ring  lynenu-   The  gieatol  brigbineti  ia  at  the  centre, 

iC-iv4f,  C-vR«. 
'nr  a  certain  dittance  outwarda  Ihit  'renaiaa  lenittily  unnpalreil 
nd  then  gradually  diminiihei  to  rcro,  ai  Ihe  lecaDdary  wavn 
KOQie  diicreFiint  in  phiae.    The  (ubacquenl  n>lval>  of  hr^oeta 
irmlng  Ihe  bright  ringi  are  ncceiiarily  of  Inferior  briUiurv  aa 

_  tE  6iat  dark  ring  in  the  diffraction  patten  J  ih«  cmplen 
rtf-lil97Xyia (IS). 


>ThedeKendingae 
by  Sir  W.  Hamiltan 
Kf).  bilk  IVaaL.  184 


..L.oo^lc 


DIFFRACTION  OF  OGHT 


Wtw»|  ini»n¥i  lliinillfcllinrTiirnyrTiiinf  riiir'T'--r-r — r"*'" 

ami  It  ■ppcHi  fbu  ta  crawqunice  o(  lln  pnpondeiHCC  ol  tbe 

■H  !■  at  K)  uhII  an  oSiquiiy  u  when  the  cbile  b  nidaw]  by  ■ 
■unaaculu  apcnun,  vboig  >id«  ii  equal  ID  ibc  diuin«  of  the 

A«iin,  V  He  esmpan  Ibc  conpleU  cink  wllh  *  pumw  annulB 
aptnan  of  Ike  taine  ndiui,  ve  h  (hat  In  the  htler  cue  IIk  £nt 
daik  liaf  occun  M  ■  nuch  nniUer  ofaliqiritr,  via. 

It  hu  been  found  by  Sr  WUliaia  Hencbd  aiHl  othen  lliat  (Ik 

jjj.. .  I  Mimopi  I,  rfiM  impfovtd  by  Moppinc  ofl  ■  pan  ol 

caoiilKolqect-tlaM:  butibiadviiuaidsbcobtaiMd 
I  io  rw  caae  cieal,  ana  anvthLaf  like  a  Rdnciiofi  ct  th* 

---......  !_  inpujed  by  a  devtlopmenl  ot  the 


an  cjuihr 


ringi  lufBcieni  Io  DutwniEh  ai 

Md  aiametar  ol  Ihe  cinnal  »n- 

naaimua  brisHtnenca  and  the  placei  ai 


detemujKd 


Kd  Witt  the  aid  of  cnuia  propmin  al  ibe 

It  la  known  (m  SrsaaicAL  Haihohici}  that 

J.'W— I.M ('6)1 

J.W-^J.[iH.'W    ....     (ij>i 
J*)+I.C«)-il.W  ....    (>«. 

TV  aaama '■!  C  Mtir  wbca 

tt  hf  fi7  vlica  )iCi)-<a.    WteB  ■  ba*  on  at  tb«  tatoo  thm 


fj.W-J.(<). 
la  accaaiiBiiyiiit  Obit  !■  (imi  by  Lonmet,  In  vhkh  Ihe  fir 
DtumB|iv«iMrvflsol  Ji(m>-o,  and  Ihe  afcond  and  third  cohimi 
be  MPiMpoodim  valuta  ol  the  luncliou  ipecified.  If  appean  ih: 
be  wtiaaum  bnchinaa  in  the  tint  rial  ■■  only  about  i^t  nl  tf 


oaa 

ttbecentn. 

• 

f'S.U) 

4r'J,'W 

3-I3S630 

+  -017919 

■-    ■OK)90S 

'ii 

■oooTTO 
■0OO4J7 

We  win  BOW  inveetiaalt  the  tool  innmlnation  dinrib 
c  ana  ol  tbe  eireic  oTndiui  r.    We  tiivc 

'  -TIP  ^^ 

.-3.fo/JL/ 

ow  by  (17).  (iB) 

r«J.>W--l5i^W-l^.'(.). 


Kr,Or.,helnfinil..J*).J,W 
itopnaed  by  rR',  in  losidai 
any  am  the  prupaitian  at  the  wh 


J^a-«J,'(«)&-l-J.»W-J.'{t).   .   .  .    (»l). 
liA,  and  the  whole  Uluiainalioa 
with  the  icfwral  principle,    la 
.nc  amc  iUomiaatioa  ta  be  loiuidautifale 

For  the  daifc  Hnfi  Ii(i)-d;  as  tint  the  Iracllon  el  illDmlnatle* 
OKiude  any  dark  rii^  ii  eimply  Ji^fz).  Thui  for  the  ftnt.  lecondi 
Ifcirdandlionlidirkrinfawejet  mpecllnly -161.  Kipo, -061,  -047, 
■howjai  thai  mm  than  Atht  ol  ttw  whole  light  l>  concentrated 
within  (he  ana  d  the  leconit  daik  ring  (PkU.  Jot.,  iMi). 


Ike  cznlral  paru  ol  Ihe  obiect-gliw" 


thia  whh  the  can  ol  tn  lafinitely 


Tin  cicln  bnEhtntaa  nriea  aa  i~'i  and  tbe  intepatJ^J/C'}"'* 


J.  XutMitf  Pnnr  tf  Tdixtptt. — Tbe  cSdmcy  el  a  tde- 
KOpe  i»  ol  course  inllniilcly  conoected  with  Ihe  aiie  ol  the  disk 
by  wbich  it  reprcsenta  a  malhonalka]  point.  In  ettioMling 
tbeoRtkiUy  the  roolving  pirwer  oo  *  double  lUr  we  have  10 
couidct  the  [llumlnation  of  the  field  due  to  the  nipetpcsillon  a( 
thelwoLndepcndenl  imigei.  Ii  the  anguhi  in leival  between  Ih* 
componenti  of  a  doubdc  alar  were  equal  to  twice  that  expicasal 
ineipiaiion(i5labove.lbectnlraldiskiDfthediffnctianpatterDa 
would  be  just  In  contacl.  Under  thcie  conditiont  tbcre  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ttit  would  appeal  to  be  (aiily  tesolved,  since  tbs 
btighlnesi  ol  its  eiternal  ring  lyalem  is  loo  vnull  la  produce  any 
material  conlusion,  unless  indeed  Ihe  components  an  o(  very 
unequal  magnitude.  The  dimlnutioa  ol  tbe  star  disks  willi 
mcreauitg  aperture  wna  olucrved  by  Sir  William  Henchet,  and  in 
iSij  Pnunholer  fonnukied  the  law  ol  inverse  pi«por<lonaUlr> 
la  investigations  eitending  over  a  long  series  of  yean,  the 
advantage  of  a  Eaige  aperture  in  teparaling  Ihe  compoiienU  ol 
close  dovUc  stan  wai  luUy  examined  by  W.  R.  Dnwea. 

Tbe  resolving  pawn  ol  telescope*  was  invaiigaied  aba  b^ 
J.  B.  L,  Poucault,  who  employed  a  scale  ot  equal  bright  and  daii 
allctnale  pail*;  it  was  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  aptrluie 
and  independent  ol  Ihe  focal  length.  In  icIeKopct  ol  the  beit 
consliuction  and  of  modciaie  aperture  the  pcifonnance  is  not 
MBiibly  ptejudiced  by  oulsUading  abemtioD.  and  ihe  Unit 
imposed  by  the  finiteneu  ol  the  waves  of  light  ia  pTadkally 
reached.  M.  E.  Veidet  has  compared  Foutault's  results  with 
theory,  and  hai  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  raijiu*  ol  the 
viilble  part  ol  the  hnagc  of  a  luminoui  point  was  equal  to  half  tbe 
radius  of  the  linl  dark  ring. 

The  application,  unaccountably  long  delayed,  of  lUi  principla 
lolhemicniBcapcbyH.L.F.IIclmholtiiDi87iiBllKlou    ' 


loclrineofth 


itopkUt 


.  inspired  by  his  observalions  upon  gratinp, 
had  very  nearly  bit  the  nuirk.<  And  a  little  before  H^holta, 
E.  Abbe  published  a  somewhat  mareaimpkteiavai^aIion,alsa 
founded  upon  Ihe  pbeBooieiia  presented  by  tisl41>ci.  Bat 
illbough  theaisuiMni  from  grallDgi  is  insinicllveiUMi  convenienl 
in  some  respects,  its  use  has  tended  Io  obscure  the  essential  unity 
ol  the  principle  ol  the  b'mit  ol  retolulion  wbcthct  applied  10 

.    In  Eg.  4,  AB  rrpreienls  the  aili  □(  an  optical  Inrtrumeal  (tde. 
'  nicrtMaipel,  A  bnng  a  Twint  of  fhe  object  and  B  ~  --^-' 

,•_       Hu  Ih-  »Sr.T,>!^n   ^  th.  ,J.-»-I..i9»  1.1.'  all  1. 

U  Aba  ad 


queaceof  thediaerrpar 

phase  which  there  enter,  la 
EkenanBer  if  we  take  a  neigh- 
bouriat  point  P.  alia  aell- 
luminauh  in  thg  plane  at  the 


1^ 


Kt.  tbe  wavo  which  Issue  troal 
IO  longer  abMlutely  concDrdint, 
ill  increue  as  the  iniervil  AP 


■  "  Un  htm  dsriu  nJilidirn.  *ru  mMitkB  WtiH  'arc*  Udat- 
iJioM  nek  aa  uin  in.  Bin  miimhMiiin  OttftM^ai  *.  B,  JuM 
DHiilimanr-M  itl.  <ini  iir  nn  rmti  TkiiUw  htuM.  hum  niiM 
•KtkitliiuutatiTlteUnhiiUkmiBhinHUvitin.  Ditlimtfitmt 
euu  Cnnu  iti  Stkorrmitrni  Jmrtk  UiltrHktf"  iCilfrfl  Am*. 
74,  M7)-  Lord  Rayicigh  hai  n«nfcd  tbM  be  wm  himaill  cOMlnctd 
by  Fraunholer'.  reoHHiiiig  at  a  data  aaMadant  to  the  wtHiPga  M 
Helnholu  and  Abbe  /      i~i(~\0|i^ 


DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT 

tnannwbtriBlbri 


PL-PL'-»AP  iln  •. 


liUr  war  ■  Ant  Bku  liMmptlM  tn  ■  Mrfit 

, jI*.  altliinigli  III  aelial  widih^  aiucli  IdMw 

_  the  half  wivB-kngtb.  tn  iDuMntl«  <i  Ihii  (act  a  liinple  opcri- 
BcaEmayb*B«itisMil.  Ia(niiita(iliciukedc>i wailieUapin 
of  cooper  ioil  pgrfantEd  by  ■  fiae  atedle  hole.  OtMfvtd  ikiwgh 
[h[>  vim  lUuctuni  e<  Knie  win  (aun  juu  dluppeattd  at  a  dioanca 
lc«D  tha  eve  cqiul  to  17  in.,  the  gauie  CDntainina  46  Eoeiliai  to 
tbe  inch.    On  the  Mticr  hand,  a  u'ngle  wire  odu  in.  in  diameter 

ibc  limiiini  anitei  lubieiidKl  by  die  petindic  nrudun  rf  ih«  puts 
tnd  the  diwDHM  q(  the  wiia  wa  (■o«/-i)J4)x(j«q/I7)"*i.  F"" 
further  inlonmtian  upon  Ihii  lubjetl  nrucnre  may  be  nude  to 
PU.  Hat:  1S96.  41.  P-  1671  ■'"ni.  R.  Mia.  See..  1903.  p-  4*7- 

b.  Ctrcaat  cr  Chriii, — The  itaulU  of  the  Iheoiy  of  the  diSne- 
liDn  paltenu  due  to  dicuUi  apotures  admit  of  an  intercttlns 
applicatiaa  to  c«nHMi,  luch  u  tn  often  teen  endrdin(  tlie  Hin 
and  moon.  They  uc  due  to  the  [nieipoiitiaii  of  unall  iphouka 
ol  water,  which  act  the  put  of  diSractinf  obstadea.  In  order  la 
the  fonnatiou  of  ■  well-defined  mrou  <t  !i  euenlUJ  that  Ibe 
pulJdei  be  aduuvcly,  or  preponderalingly,  of  ooe  tiic. 

treated  aa  iolimiBly  vmaU,  and  be  icea 
ukrd  eye  or  with  the  aid  of  a  telcKope. 
le  abKio  of  obMacke  wouM  be  coacen- 
tieifhbouEtiaod  of  the  focuh  Ac  other 
It  It  Ifae  aaoict  In  accordaDcc  with  tbe 


:o  whkb  the  whole 


i-lcnttb  In  wiM. 
Fwn  lafter  Abbe) 


a  Ii  a  right  utle,  H  that  fo 


•-IWi-  . 


.  C). 


uidcx  ol  the  ncdiuni'lB  whicb  tbc  obl«l  Ii  iituated. 

The  slaleBient  of  the  law  of  reulviiii  power  hu  been  made  in  1 
torrn  apiinHKun  to  the  mlcniiaipe,  but  it  admlu  (bo  at  inmediati 
appjicalion  10  the  Ideicope.  If  iR  be  the  diameter  ol  the  obtm 
^woiid  D  IbediHsnuai  the  object,  the  angle  wbltadcd  byAPi 
i/D,  and  the  Ufidar  nwtviag  power  i>  givea  by 


-«iR. 


'   la  I 


vatlon  fnibninlially  i 
E  ii  no  cuemial  d 


.  t3). 


the  caie  of  [lie  minjDicope  the  umll  o 
opiTsed  in  lerm.  d  angular  aperture. 

Itmuslbeundciitoodtkit  the  above  argi 
that  ihe  diAeient  paru  of  the  object  ate  ■ 
that  the  light  piORcding  from  the  vaiioui 
letiliona.  A>  hu  been  emphaaiied  by  Cr, 
k  often,  pechan  uiually,  violated  in  the  1 

■riiE  under  thii  head  the  method  of  Abbo  i 
The  importaiKc  ol  the  General  cont^uHO 


K  ol  principle  be 
entlyKaledindil 


mcnt  dinlndly  ueoniei 

poiniB  U  vicbout  phaK 
.  Sioney,  the  rotnction 

'<i'^  pnbkm'  wl^ 


uniolemipted,  and  lake  fint  tl 
Tbe  light  inihcpropoKd  -■- — 


hlff^* 


gd  by  the  liie  of 

le  uwt  auwdy  iqvntigated, 
ol  the  apcrtun.  1(  we  laka 
I  wave-lengih)  from  a  linila 


the  nmE  ai  (coal  a  linclc  imall  apeituiE.  la  dimctiau  other  ihaa 
(heie  ii  ii  a  man  deliule  queition  how  the  partial  eSecti  ihould  be 
compounded.  If  we  nuke  the  ealmne  luppsatioai  of  an  ia&nitdy 
tmaJl  Hurcc  and  abiolutcly  homogcnoout  ught,  then  it  no  cicape 
from  the  eoncluiion  that  the  Ughl  in  a  definite  direction  ii  >tbilniy, 
that  ia,  dependent  upon  the  chaoce  diiiributioq  of  aperturea.    II. 

finite  area,  the  otHtadct  in  motion,  and  tha  diacriminatioa  of  different 
nc«  round  by  varying  the  arbitraiy  pha&e-relationa,  and  thu  im 
obtained  by  uoiply  multiplying  the  brightneu  due  to  a  lingle 
apcrtuie  by  the  number  ot  apertuns  (a)  (xx  iNTimuKca  OP 
LtcHT,  1 4).    The  diKmciion  pattem  ia  tbctefore  that  due  toa  aingk 

Id  hli  eaperimenli  unon  thli  lubject  Frannhofer  employed  ptate* 
ofglaBduiIcdoverwillilycDpDdium.orKudded  with  ■null  metallic 
dialii  of  unifona  lin;  and  he  found  that  the  dianeiK*  of  the  tioga 
weft  piDportional  to  the  length  of  the  wavea  and  invoady  ai  ihe 


.tc  light  wm  employed, 

mumU?  Verdet^hai, 
.  tbit  form  it  eHeniiallv 
■ed  light  it  employed. 


firat  light  to  be  in  diiaccord  with  theory; 


partidci  to  which  they  a 


u  It  1>  poidble  to  Infer  I 
doe.  an  application  t4 
il  comnaa—ifw  general  i 
ihewater  tphtruia.     Yo 


nt?^ 


pcmctlcc  Ihtra  will  Umyi  be  1  cm  (In  tbniUioB  «  cirar  ol  pbue , 
vbkli  wc  Inly  aba  npud  u  Ibc  dtviilion  dC  the  uliul  wave- 
■uriuelmD iu intended pmition.  Intcaenl,  wenuyuy  (lac 
■iieiiUiiiBiiamnipaRuit*tienitiiDwhete(oritia}'  me  over  > 
reliijnb'  ■nail  am  gnly)  ciceedt  >  imall  fmctian  of  the  mve- 
Uacth  (X)-  That  in  citlnutJnf  Ihe  JBlenni)'  at  a  Ibca)  punt, 
■riien.  in  tbealiHnceflabccntioii,  all  ttwiecDadaiy  wavei  would 
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Tkeoolv  oiE  In  wliid 


in  hiK  bat  little  eBeo. 
In  wliid  the  IbRiki 


kted  ifkO.  Uh-.  "TV)  <■  t 
bye  cyludrical  wave  mth  ab 


Id  imply  iaipcifeci  (ocwint  el  the  central  put*.  Tbe 
(#ect  of  abemuon  nuy  be  conildfnd  in  two  wayL  We  my 
■oppiiae  tbe  ipRture  (a)  coiucant.  and  Inqiiln  Into  the  operalioii 
rf  an  incRuniaberplHii:  or  we  nay  aW  ajiven  value  o[  (  (f* 
Bflvn  vave-mrface)  and  enmnc  Ihe  effect  cla  vaqnni  aperture. 
The  Ruttt  in  the  •econd  can  ihow  that  an  Increaie  ol  apeiiure 
op  to  that  OHTeiiioDdlnc  u  an  eitreme  abtiration  of  hall  a  prriod 
hai  no  in  effect  upon  the  central  band  (|]),bD(  It  Incitaia  unduly 
the  mteniity  of  one  of  the  neithbounng  lai«ral  bands;  and  the 
practical  condurion  io  that  the  beat  rcaalti  will  be  oblaioed  froni  an 
apertuR  givint  an  enreme  aheriraiion  of  from  a  quarter  Id  hill  a 
period,  and  that  with  an  incteated  ipenure  abemlion  i>  ml  «> 
aiBcb  a  dinct  canaeof  deterioralioii  ■■  an  abngcle  to  the  atiiinmenl 
of  that  isprirvcd  dtfinition  which  riuKiSd  accompany  the  increaae 

tlToa  llw  mbel  hand,  we  eappoK  itie  apcrton  eiven,  we  find 
diat  abeiiation  btfini  to  be  diitinnly  miirhitvoui  when  It  imounM 
'  — tr  period,  i*.  when  the  wjve-«iriace  d^viaiei  at 


Xni|s.  the  iii£i^  fgi 


lennh  from  the  1 
in  the  tube  of"" 


'-•■l+.01jJ7i- 
■rd  temperafure. 
k— I'lIXicr'. 

„ a  tl 

mcadtthfouch  a  knath  f,  av 
fa«BV»ki«th, 

1X-1I«XI0-'J 
r.  it  wc  take  X-5*]Xior*, 

b-li. 


»  may  he  5 


of  a  tdeaccfie  tube  la  em.  loni. 


In 


dmllardS- 

-  ,--, mUy  lea  diffema  of 

.  S.  P.  LaiHkry  bai  pnipiiHl  to  obviatt  nch  iU^ffeeta 
. -be  air  Included  wiiUn  ■  Irleieoiiv  tube,  [ihaaloncbecn 

-St  Ibe  definition  of  a  arbon  InNlphide  pritm  may  be  much 

iBpnnd  fay  a  vigoroaa  ibakint. 

W*  wiU  now  eoialder  the  applicatloB  of  Ibe  pdociple  to  the 
i™tln«  of  imafca,  imaaiiitH  byrdlefliaa  or  refrKliw  IPka.  ilat-. 
-'•■).  The  fuBcdoa  of  a  lena  n  fomiaf  an  baage  ' 


2+5 

, 1,  let  a 

1  in.,  about  thai  oI  the  pupil  of  Ihe 


7i,  which  tbe  aciual  focal  le^rth 


■Hi"!."*-!!**!.!!-*.* 


*-»--• .  w. 

■  beini  the  anfular  Kmi-aperlure. 

la  Ihe  caic  d  ■  ilnglc  Icna  ol  glaji  wiili  tbe  moK  Favourable  curv*- 
turei,  (/  u  about  equal  to  •'/,  to  that  .•  muK  not  eicecd  Xtf.  For 
•  icniofj  It.  locum  ihii  condition  i>  stiificd  if  the  aperture  doe* 

Wben  paralld  raw  fall  direclly  vpml  *  nterlal  mirror  the 
loofitudinal  abcRaium  la  only  about  one-ciEhth  at  fteat  aa  for  tbe 

~-"' iMyahapediiottalenaefeqi^  local  loph  and  aper- 

>  •  •.J-Tir.i  ^.r^nr  ol  i  It.  locv*  nicht  have  aa 
t  »aul4  nol  luffer  materially  Erum 


tui».     Hent-  _  ^ 
apertuiT  at  3)  In.,  I 

On  the  lame  princi[k  wa  may  efUnate  Ihe  liait  viiible  diapba- 
meni  of  Ihe  ej;e-pl«e  ef  a  leleKope  focuKd  opon  a  diitant  otjicl, 

tpla.  Mit..  l«5,'^'jMM^a°diiILT™n/lrom  the  tf^!f^ 
_ni  — .. .T.I.. !.*_  .  ^^  provided 


V-^xiV  . 


■  (n. 


antounii  to  ISO*:  aiJit  ii  evident  „  -  .  _ 
thatalateialdiHiticinienlofthepalnt  ~1  "  ^8^' 
under  obaenaiinn  thmjh  Ix  entaUa      —I i-^ 


^ 


laidcd  by  half  that  amount.     We  may  infer  that  the  IfniM  id 
f/ftancf  in  tbe  two  nUiodi  are  the  aama  when  tbe  lenflb  of  the 

We  have  aeen  that  in  perpoidicubu'  rtBection  a  auifaoe  erm  not 
eueedine  |X  may  be  admiwMc.  In  the  caic  of  oblique  reflection 
at  an  angle  «,  the  error  of  leunblim  due  to  an  elevation  8D  (li(.  ;) 

QQ'-Q6-BDaBP«i-oo.SQQ0-BD»e#<i+«p9«--- 


DIFFRACTION  OF  UGHT 


uponlhcprintSt  ABibr  mmapiMMlingmve-idrfAcefDra  paiticu 
put  of  the  uccliuiD  ■[to-  the  Ufht  hu  fitamd  tbe  pdun,  ai'l— 
bu  puMd  the  eye-pkcc  ol  the  obtfrvin^  (eleKope.    The  pn 


We  kan  Mw  ta  caniMer  the  behivtour  of  Hglic  beloiitliit  to  ■ 
Deishbourii^  part  oJ  the  ifxctiuift.  The  path  of  a  riy  tna  tbe 
wave-nrfKe  A«Bi  to  the  poiDE  A  if  chuind;  but  ui  virtu?  of  the 
mininmBi  prDpeny  cbe  chuige  may  be  Dcgkctrd  in  cakuUtlng  the 
ciptic4ldiflaDre.biit  influerveitheretult  byquvitliiaof  tbe  second 
wdf  r  only  la  the  chaaEet  of  reTmnpbiUty-  Acajrdingly,  tbe  optiol 
dlnancefmiiAvBitDAii  repracnicd  byjijfh'^'i^w  tht  ialegration 
beiiic  aloofl  the  cvigLOil  path  A«  ...  A;  and  kmilaiiy  the  optical 
diitancr  bvtwcea  A|B«  and  B  ii  lepcfaented  by  Jfn+l*)^,  tbe 
IntctntioabejiuakintB.  .  .  .  B.  lo  viitiic  <if  («]  the  dlflennce 
sf  the  optica]  diRana  In  A  and  B  la 

/ta''[aloi«B,...B}-/^ii<da«A..  .  .  A)      (s). 

The  new  wave-urface  ii  fomed  In  nich  a  poriliiui  that  the  optical 
diavKX  ii  cosuani :  and  ihtnfon  the  iiipcribm,  or  tbe  aagle 
Ihimifh  which  tbe  wave-HirlKC  ii  Ivrncd  by  the  chanje  of  telnnii' 
l»Uly.  Ii  found  liiDpty  by  dindiag  (}]  by  the  diitaoce  AB.  If.  a> 
in  comiKHi  flioc-fUia  ■pcctnacopca,  there  [a  only  one  dispenlDg 
jbatance,  (ludj^tpJ,  when  '  h  i^ply  the  thicknea  tnvencd 


by  the 

n)*au 

(aglvei 


tublend  an  anrie  '  h  i 
that  a  douUe  Bu  may 


double  1 


itlon  af  a  double  Rne  wha«  coniponenu 


A  (he  value  given 
.  .  ;  .  .  C7). 


r-V>F    . 


S.  Diffraaicii  GraHmi$,:-'Ua6a  Ibe  heading  "  Coloun  of 
Striated  Sutftces,"  Thoout  Young  tPlal.  TraHi.,  iSoi)  in  hia 
tiiual  snmmaiy  faabiOD  gave  a  genent  eitplanatKU]  of  Iheae 
coloun,  iududlag  the  law  of  linea,  the  itriatiou  being  supposed 
to  be  llraicht,  ptuallel  and  cquidiatant.  LaCcTi  iB  bh  article 
"  ChroOBik*  "  in  the  lupplcmeitt  to  the  jth  edition  of  thli 
CDcycIapaedia,  he  >hows  that  tbe  colours  "loie  the  mixed 
chuactcr  of  periodical  coloun,  ftnd  iTfcmble  much  more  the 
ordinary  prisoiillc  ipcctiUDi,  with  inleivab  completely  dnrk 
fnterpcsed,"  »od  erplaina  It  by  the  conaidoraHon  that  any  ph««e- 
diSerence  which  msy  arise  at  neighbouring  striae  ii  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  total  numbei  oi  iliiae. 

The  theoTy  was  luilber  devctoped  by  A,  J.  Fiaad  (1815),  who 
give  a  formula  equivalent  to  (5)  below.  But  it  ia  to  J.  von 
Fraunhofer  that  we  one  most  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  sublecl. 
HiaTaceat  discovery  of  the  "  fixed  lines  "  allowed  a  precision  of 
ohaemtian  prtvioudy  impoaible.  He  constructed  patingi  up 
to  340  periods  to  tbe  inch  by  sUtlning  fine  wire  aver  ktcwi. 
Subsettnently  he  ruled  gritinp  on  i  layer  of  goM-letf  atucbed  to 
^aaSi  or  OB  *  Uyer  of  grease  similarly  supported,  and  again  by 
jiHrH.j  the  gLuaitaell  with  a  diamond  point.  The  best  giUinp 
wen  obtained  by  the  last  mettiod,  but  ■  loilsble  diamond  point 
ms  hard  to  find,  and  to  preserve.  Observing  throu^  a  telescope 
•ith  light  perpeniculaily  incident,  be  showed  thit  tbe  poiition 
of  anv  ny  was  dependent  only  upon  the  grating  interval,  viz.  the 
■  win  01  lias  to  the  cutn  of  the 


DBl,  and  Dol  MbefwJK  apoa  tbe  thiekna*  of  the  wire  ud  tta 
magiutaite  of  the  intenpwe.  la  diflennt  grating  the  leagtla 
of  the  ^Kctn  and  their  ifht^nf—  from  the  axis  wov  invcnely 
proportional  to  the  grating  interval,  while  with  a  givm  patiag 


ro-Zcngtha,  and  the  method  of  aepanting  the  overlapping 
im^icalcd  pattEHH  Men  wbED  >  pmnt  of 


ight  is  viewed  thriHigh  tw       ,     _ 

ine  another  perpendicularly  or  obliquely.  The  above  obai 
ions  relate  to  Intrsmitled  light,  but  Fraunhofer  extendea  nis 
nquiry  to  the  tight  rtJUclcd.  To  eliminate  the  light  returned 
fora  the  binder  surface  of  an  engraved  grating,  he  covered  it  with 
L  black  varnish.  It  then  appeared  that  under  certain  angles  of 
ncidence  part*  of  the  resulting  spectra  were  amftdtlj  ftlariiid. 
rhese  ttmukable  tesearches  of  FnunhoFer,  cairied  out  in  the 
'eat*  iSi;-iSij,  are  lepubliibed  in  bis  CalUtUd  ICritiivi 
Mumcb.  1S88). 


Apart  from  the  ruiiog,  wc  know  that  the  imant  of  a  inalheoatieU 
line  will  be  a  series  oTnarrow  Idnds.  of  which  the  central  o<w  ii 
by  far  the  bnchtetc-  Ac  the  middle  of  thia  band  there  is  eamniete 
afnenent  of  phaae  aniang  the  tecoodary  waves.  T&e  dark  liHS 
wJiich  iep«E>te  the  baadi  are  the  placet  ac  which  the  _phaja  ef  tht 
secondary  wave  Tange  over  an  integral  number  of  p*^""*-  If  vow 
we  suppoae  tbe  aperture  AB  to  be  covered  by  a  greu  umber  of 
opaque  itnpa  or  ban  al  width  J,  leparaCfd  by  transpaiCBt  interval! 
D(  width  a.  the  nindilian  ol  [hingi  in  the  directions  JUSt  tpokia  of 
ia  ool  materially  chaaged.  At  the  centra]  point  mere  it  still  conpleia 
aneemenl  of  photei  but  the  amplinofe  ia  diomiidkal  in  the  nS^ 

such  that  the  pmieclion  of  AB  upon  it  aasooMs  ta>  ■  lea  ■»•■ 
leoEths.  it  it  laiy  to  tie  thai  the  node  of  inteffeteaee  ii  tiw  t*ue  aa 
if  there  wen  no  nilin.  For  enaiiple,  when  tbe  dilcciiiiaia  inch  that 
tht  pn^ectioa  of  AB  npoi  it  UHoaili  ta  one  wnvn-kajuh.  Ik* 
tSeneiitan'  cooponcnti  neutnlin  one  another,  becamm  their  phatea 
an  distributed  tymmetrically,  though  discootinuoiBly.  EDimd  Ik* 
The  only  eSect  of  the  ruling  it  to  <li    *  '  ' 


OOgH 


DIFFRACTION  OF  UGHT 

V  ABdwiMtlBliriiUBM  elite  in*  kUnltnr^ud  B.  thu  |  dkwtHl^  npoa  the  (ntlwi ' 

R  B  dRMHH  the  btTttitnna  of  tht  ctnfnT  tin>ic  vhcn  (kc  mlialt  cf 
the  tfaet  occupied  1^  Ebe  Entfnc  ii  tiuuparent,  vc  law 

B,;B -«■:!«+<)•, 
ndilun 

Tte  ilBt  ol  u  U|W  OB  BvRT  b>  fnttt  Ihca  anJCy:  eai  teii- 
tCflrit^  Wil  cu  be  abolnnl  In  the  hi^  ipeeiniiit.  V^een- 
dude  UBt,  kUh  ■  ffraiior  ccqqpoipl  of  tnnipareni  lod  opsone 
ptn*.  Ux  ntmcM  li^t  obtainable  In  inv  one  epectniRi  '••  In  tlw  fnl. 
•■d  Iliert  unonnti  to  T/r',  or  ibmt  A,  >n<]  t^I  for  thiipiirpoie 
■  sail  d  iBiul  be  cqiuL   When  J-n  tb*  icnenl  fonniila  becDnan 

B.„.!!syj!S H. 

^luiey  I  till,  wben  ■  iieven.  BBVUutaet,iiulIlia[,  vbenniiodd. 

Tk  tUnl  •pectniiD  hu  thai  onli'  |  of  [he  britUaney  o(  the  Ent. 

ADOtber  partJcuLar  caie  of  Inlereai  U  Dbttioed  by  upuoiioM  • 
amta  nlMinly  loU+dl.  Valam  the  qwunm  ba  al  y/^fOtli 
anter.n      n  y    a_.g_|^jj^|,  _     ,     _     ,    ,     (4j. 

m  tUt  Ibc  brtihtmn  of  all  the  iiKIn  an  Ihe  mmt. 

Tbc  light  Mopped  by  (he  opaque  paxti  of  (he  tratiAf.  (cfether 
vith  that  diftriHKed  in  (ht  cen(ral  ImaEe  and  lateral  apecira.  ought 

■BEaIibeapFrtiimtiins[iann(.  ThuLifs-'.  are  akould  have 

'-ltW('+»+E+-    )• 
vUdl  b  cnie  bf  A  kvoim  tbeorenC    la  the  feDenl  casa 

a  fomula  which  may  be  verUed  by  Faniiec'i  theoi^ii. 
Accordini  to  ■  tewal  pitat'-'-  ' ' '  *-  '   ' 

b<i|btae»  of  •  latent  ipectnii 

""IThi^iruie 

>e  value  of  B^  r  B.  we  eee  that  no  lalmt  nRrani  csn 
_i-_.    .  '  .  (irlibtneHibllt  (hiareaaLtdepaidaapc 

- jflfravad 

preaent  by  wbicb  fagbi  cw 


lenclh  in  paaaiv  ow  anv  Tlemcnc  of  tbt  gntiflEn 

±  and  (hen  fall  back  to  fo  imvioiu  nine,  Ihn 

/  uriRfina  auddenly  over  a  wan-lenrh  (PUI. 

t   Mtf.,  itjt,  47,  p.  lai).  It  It  not  Glaly  that  auck 

~  aRau1i*ill(i>erbelDllyattalBediapracIi»!  bin 

(he  caK  ia  worth  atatia*.  In  order  to  ibow  that 

there  la  »  theoietlal  KUl  to  the  coaccMmioii 

'  l^bl  at  aerigned  wav^Jenfih  in  one  Diectnnn. 

id  aa  lUiutTituii  (he  fnqDantly  ubaeii^  dh- 

•ro(tbamectnoii(he(WDrideairftbe<aIn1 

We  h««  Utberto  auppanl  that  ihe  light  b  lulikat  parpea- 


of  tbia  work,  but  A 


•e  wTiter'e  article  "  Wan 


,y  Google 
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DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT 


derm  turputjH  the  uvul 
Che  telcKope  i*  locuvd  -*  "■ 


t«  _-,  w  -v»K^  wKlEf  la  FxanuiK  luflArr  Ihe  otlier  VVUCkhii 
frDin  cwnct  mline  which  corrvpoBii  n  Ihv  nri«q  t«n»  exprCHn^ 

li«  co-DrdiutH  En  (he  plane  bf  the  vave-niiuv,  rbe  ui  of  >  brine 
'  paivlU  to  the  linn  of  the  fnttof,  «Dd  Oi«  oricia  conapoftdtof 
,  ED  the  «ntn  erf  Ebc  bcuq.  vc  iujf  uIb  at  «■  ilipnHdiiBte  eqiudoa 


10  a  lencn]  cumiliiH  d<  the  Uim  (Gf.  lo),  and  doe*  not  infliinioe 
the  deSnuJon  al  the  (ptimary)  focuBi  aithaugh  k  my  introduce 
akti^^mailunj  U  we  uppoet  that  everytbinf  ia  aymmrtrical  ok 
the  two  iid«  ol  the  pnmarY  plane  >'-o,  the  cacfidenlB  B,  fi,  J 
vaoiih.  In  apitc  of  any  inequauty  hetircen  ^  and  ■'.  the  dc£DiLwii 
will  be  good  rolhitDrderDlappnuanution,  provided  a  and 'tvanith. 
The  locmcr  mOKini  the  aiilnuu  of  the  pHintry  fual  Une,  and  the 

one  la  Bhieh  the  latemU  incnate  or  decrtw  fa  4iA  iliiniiiim 
Froor  the  centre  outwards  {fig.  It  J.  and  it  may  oricn  be  ounpcniatrd 
by  a  iliehl  rotation  in  juimuth  of  the  ohject-flaia  of  theobacrvinf 

in  ciYMiiE  lbs  grariif  (fi|-  1 3), 

When  the  plane  arij  not  a  plane  of  tymmetry, 
thctennaini7,^j',and3''.     The  fint  Dllheaeco 


The  effect  of  a  (ndutl  incnaie  i 
naaa  acniB  the  ^rating  haa  been  ir 
(CJL.  187s,  to,  p.  6s;).  who  thui  eip 


e  interval  (fie.  4)  u  wc 
igaled  by  MT  A.  Comii 


pcnier,  by  aatnctlBff  tW  ian«w  apcnure.  A 
■padnc,  and  a  fcnenl  cunratiire  of  the  tiiwa,  ai 
ordinaiy  me  of  a  Biatuit 

The  caplaoation  ol  tM  tSSennce  of  focui  upon  the  !«  lidea  a* 
dgeleuBeimBl  nadngwa*  verified  by  Cornu  upon  ctaiinn  purpotdy 
conMiueted  aiiUi  aa  raeRaHBf  intimL  He  hai  al»  ahows  haw  i* 
rale  ■  Bbu*  auiface  with  lima  u  diqnied  thai  ibe  ratini  ihall  el 
itidt  liw  well-fociiIEd  qiectn.  ~ 

*  AnUai  Idea  appeara  to  have  (uided  H.  A.  BowUsd  ta  Iw 
iaat  iBveatiofi  of  eoncave  natinfa,  by  ^ 


10. 9-— «■-       Fic.  let— s»,      Fio.  1 1.— i". 

.  £.  N.  Maicart.  Tic  htter  found  that  certain 
converting  power  upon  tiK  tpectra  fortned  up 
-"Tg  diverging  pc — "■- ■ 


Fie.  tj.— *j.     Fio.  14.—^    Fk.  ij.— j*.     *V^    Ml  "T" 

Siaie  they  weohl  poiaeM  were  the  central  value  of  the  pvllni 
_  [crvat  najniaincd  througliout.    The  irregularity  of  ^ipacini  haa 


t  not  be  auppoard  that  crnwmof  thia  order  of  maniEtadeare 
■abk  in  all  cus.  Thepowtionof  theDiiddleoTtbebc^t 
eaentative  el  a  mathematkal  line  can  be  hsed  wlib  a 


jB  of  the  width  of  tl  . 

jmical  obaaevatioaa^  t/anaccHk 


any  luruer  immicbI  appnancb     la  uixm     ^> 
inatnimenta  the  Uoei  are  ruled  upon  a     /*^ 
^ibFrial  hiCics  «(  qiecdum  Beta),  and    / 
marfc  tht  Imnwcttoaa  ol  the  imface  by  a   / 
avatein  ef  parallel  and  tqnidlKvit  planea.  or-" 
el  which  the  oiiddleiBenherpaaaealhroagh   \ 
the  centR  of  the  nhere.  If  we  ooiukls  lor    \j 
the  pment  oviy  tne  priiaan'  plaae  of  aytfr-     ^^ 
netry,  th«  Bptn  i*  nduced  lo  two  dinefr 

■ona,  LaAP{fa{.  16) wpawni the nirfaiM  / 

of  the  pating,  0  belaf  ihe  eeatn  of  tbo  r.^    .x 

circle.  Tha^Qbeanviadiantaalntand  ''°'  '^ 

C  ill  inute  (pcuuaiy  locua)  in  the  apherical  Dimr  AP,  wi  hi 

•henn-AQ'.  B>AQ,a-OA.*-*naleoflneMenaQlU},e<«lKi 
the  as^  ol  MhctiOB  Q'AO.  If  0  be  on  the  circle  doicribcj  upon 
OA  aa  (Uaiaeter.  ao  thai  ■ -•  coa  4,  then  Q' Iks  alv  apon  the  aauie 
cifde;  and  in  thia  ca«  it  loUowi  from  the  tynmelry  that  the 
lUHymmetrkal  abenatkn  (depending  vpon  a)  vaniihca- 
IW  diipMitioa  ia  adopted  in  Kowkaad'a  inatruiBenl:    only,  ia 

-jj:.!-_  ..  .1. ■  y^^  fofTried  at  tbe  angle  f'"^**  Ihoivai* 

vanouB  valuta  of  f\  bu  all  diipoaod  upoa 


uuraei  QAQ',  QPQ'.  we  have  to  eipreaa  QP-QA,  PO'-AQ'.    To 
&ad  thclomcr.  wc  have,  if  OAQ-A  AOP-u, 


TMTihTline'ha^tb 


ITal  gralTiwi  ally 


.Google 
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»  «}  (ill  •u+inlg-K  c»  *)  ^  ^1. 

that  Q  MnontI*  nclt  ■-a  M*  *.  Ilw 


QP-i.-Biin*«n-+ioiu.#uri*ilii'«  .  .  C 
fa  whkb  it  » lo  be  nM«d  (lul  the  mdjuunKnl  imcKiTy  la  i 
tk  dlMppeuaiiH  d(  liD  \>  ii  hiAckiiI  ika  to  dcMny  Itw  in 
"A^milit  npmiioTi  cin  be  fotind  tor  Q'P-Q'Ai  ud  ill 
0'A-»,ll'AO-#','.hm»-a  «•♦'."=(« 

QP+PQ'-QA-AQ'-a«ii -(nil  ♦-*«*•) 

IT*'"*,  iticHrm  of  the  Rrw  srdcr  *anlilm.ud  Ikci 
ly  ll^t  Q  ind  Q'  irr  ciinjii{>tc 


provci  not  anly  that  Q  I 


the  ibemtlor 


.    00). 

liuiiutt 

itvgnl).  AiiJd  thcnfof 
*-aa4-)  —  m\    .    .    . 


Sinvtilaiit.    They  in  bcre  focutcd  (w  l^r  u  i 

■befniian  ii  oi  Ibe  lounb  order. 

lo  DTder  that  ■  targe  pift  of  the  field  of  vn 
docc.  it  11  deiirable  tnac  the  Lociu  Ot  the  for 
he  nenriy  pW|iendituUlr  to  the  line  o(  viiit 
It(ni4andpleeeitheeye.pifce»0.  »Ih>t  * 
tl»  valued  4'  inlbeii"  ifKctnio  a 

If  V  now  relate  to  the  c<!ge  of  the  gntin 

ud  Ibe  value  of  ihe  Uk  term  in  (lO)  became 
A»>i»-»^a»-tan«' 


S  ibl'n  ^'^) 


lignt  of  V.  and  f'.    li  ilje  icmi^iviiliu-  aperture  (>■)  be  il«,  aruJ 
phuc  would  Racn  ))l.    Ilit  wered^iired  touaeau aneularapenure 


_  :S|lL.    Itin — . 

n  large  thai  Ibe  abcnaiiaii  aecs(din| 
RovTand  poinu  out  that  oa  1U«  machidB  umc 
ia  applyiiw  a  remedy  by  nuking  ■  ilithil)f 

oJgji    Oi.i«alnini»eDii«inI,-emLr 

puTuhinc  Ihe  turface  u  10  bnn>  ihe  ci 
in  CDinpariion  with  the  pouiian  It  hduI 

ll  may  be  remarked  that  Iheieaki 

the  primary  plane  only.  The  imace  it  (really  aAccled  iriih  aiiia- 
malom;  but  tVu  b  ot  Rule  eoiuequencc.  it  y  in  {()  be  imall  cnouiE. 
Ciirvainre  of  the  primary  focal  line  having  a  veiy  injatieni  effect 
upon  dchnilian.  il  may  be. Interred  from  Ihe  excdleM  performance 

lo  have  lietB  calcutited.    The  o[her  cociBcicBli  in  (B)  vani^in 


"aUnled 


Then 


IE  the  foci 


nnl  limplicity.  The  grating  at  A  i 
Midly  attached  to  a  bar  AO,  whoie  enda  real  on  cairiaeef ,  moving 
on  laila  OQ.  AQ  it  right  angle*  lo  each  other.  A  lie  ivIweeB  the 
middle  point  oflhe  rod  OA  and  0  can  be  ined  if  thought  deairable. 
Tbc  atneace  of  cbrvmatic  aberraiHrn  give*  a  great  advantage  l 
Ihe  cnnpariaan  of  ovcrlap|diic  tpecua.  vhich  Rowland  hai  turned 
to  excvnem  aceouni  in  ma  determinationi  of  the  relative  ' 
Iciwtht  of  linei  is  Ihe  aalar,tpiclnira  (l>til.  Mi.,  lUj). 

atd^  h  ■•"  foiBuMB^.  Fta,  Mtt-.   lO^  IhaT  llu  'a! 

mente  prcaent  leie  diHiciilly  than  the '"-  - 

interval  with  ihe  uandard  metre.    1 

niv  aa  to  Ihe  actual  tcmpenture  of  the  gralina  vher.  __ 

I :-;_:..  .i_  i. : : r  .v.  i:-i_    ;(  B,i(fc| 


, jthein*^ 

rimiie  the  heating  action  of  the 
be  aubmitted  lo  a  preliminary  priimatic  analviia  b*i 
Ibe  (lit  of  Ihe  ipFCiram«n.  alter  the  n 


In  Bpilc  ot  itic  m 


tioduadby  BawUad  aad 


(Ten  >  dbpoilhim  to  dtsurd  the  (ntini  ill^tlber  for  fuiidi- 
mealal  wotk  la  bvour  of  lb*  *o-c^kd  "  InterfennKC  mctluNb," 
u^wekptdby  A.  A.  l(iclwina.aiid  by  CFaky  and  J.  B.  PfaDt. 
Tba  iialiDg  moid  in  uy  CMC  nub  it*  ntilty im  Ibe  nf enence  ■( 
------  Mudtnb  olbowlM  filed.    Foi  Mcfa  Moodudi 

<l  at  hattOBcput  ia  a  BnlliOD  aaeiiB  dd> 

the  time  ot  Fruinbofer  cnany  ikiUcd  iqecluuiicUDa  b>ve 
eir  atlenlioa  to  the  ruling  ot  gralingi.  Theae  of  Nollcll 
iphyed  by  A.  J.  Angalittm  in  bk  c«lefanted  reteiRhN- 
ive-lescihs.  L.  M.  Rulherf  uid  iolioduced  into  conmoD 
reRcction  gnling,  Gndiag  that  Ipecillum  melal  wa*  ICM 
trying  Ihao  glass  to  the  diamond  poml^  upon  the  peTmaneDee  of 
■hich  ao  much  dtpeads.  Id  Bowiaod'i  dividing  engine  the 
Krewi  wen  prepared  by  ■  ipeciil  ptoceu  devised  by  him.  and 
ihe  mulling  gcttiots,  pUne  end  concave,  bm  luppUed  tbt 
tneini  for  much  o(  tlie  best  modem  optical  work.  It  wonld 
icem,  however,  that  furlbci  Impravcmenti  aie  not  eicluded. 

Tliere  are  various  copying  proccucs  by  which  it  ii  po>»ble 
lo  rcpiodiKc  an  original  ntiog  in  tnoie  or  lc*t  perfectkM.  TI|e 
culiett  ia  that  of  Qutnckc,  who  coated  a  glass  grating  with  a 
chemical  lilver  deposit,  subiequenily  ilUcIuned  with  coppci  ia 
IB  detlrolylic  bnlh.  The  meiallic  pliie  thus  produced  formed, 
when  Miipped  from  ill  mppon,  n  reflection  grating  reproducing 
many  of  the  charactcristict  of  the  origiool.  Il  Ii  beH  10  com- 
raepce  Ihe  elHtioIylic.  thickening  in  a  silver  acetate  bath.  At 
Ihe  pitseni  time  excelknl  repmdiKIiou  of  Rowland'i  ^xculum 
UiogiHe  OB  Ibe  ^ukat  fnofp,  Ins,  WaUacfl),  pRpand,a(Mr 
luggestion  of  Sir  David  Bniatct,  by  coating  Ibe  origin*]  with  • 
iraiab,  e.f.  of  cdlukud.  Mucb  iMU  is  requited  to  iecura  ibM 
the  him  when  itiipped  shall  remain  undelorawd. 

A  much  ea^ci  method.  appHoible  to  i^us  orlgfoali.  Is  thai 
of  photographic  leproduclion  by  contact  priming.  In  several 
papers  dating  frsm  1S71,  Lord  Rlyleigh  (see  Calitdcd  Papei, 
i.  ij),  160.  109.  S04;  i".  "A)  bu  shown  that  success  may 


vsriety  of  pmcvsses.  including  bichiomaled 
ma  ine  aid  bitunen  proces,  ud  has  investigated  the 

rpiied  plale  and  the  ori^naL     For  many  purposes  the  copies. 


gtlatii 


10  the  i 


Iiii 


be  desired  ihal  transpaienlgnlinga  should  beobtainei 
firsKtais  ruling  machines.  To  save  the  diamond  poini  it  ntighl 
^  possibtc  to  use  something  softer  than  ordinary  glass  ai  Ibe 
aterial  of  the  plate. 

9.  Talttl'l  Bandi.—Tbae  very  Icmaitable  bands  an  seen 
under  certain  conditions  when  a  tolerably  pure  speclnitn  is  ro- 
with  lt|e  Billed  eye,  or  with  a  leleicope,  U/ lilt  afwrfvs 
ncnd  by  a  Mn  ptalt,  e.g  t/  [laa  or  mica.  The  view  of  the 
laken  by  Ihe  discoverer  (/"ili;.  jf Of,,  I8j7,  to.  p.  364I  wsi 
ly  ray  which  ailSercd  In  traversing  the  plate  a  rcltrdallon 
of  an  odd  number  ot  half  wave-lengihi  would  be  eilinguiihed. 
lectnim  would  be  seen  imemipied  by  a 
But  thlseiplanallon  cannot  beaccq)tedts 
10  Ihe  same  objection  as  Asngo's  theoiy  of 


It  is 


lie  Iroi 


00  merely 
covering  hall  (be  aperture  ol  vision  wiih  a  hAU-wave  plale. 
Such  a  conclusion  would  be  in  the  face  of  the  principleol  energy, 
which  leaches  plainly  Ibat  the  rctardalioD  in  question  letva 
the  aggregate  brightness  uoaltered.    The  actual  fbnDilioD  ol 

:ounI  ot  InequaliLies  In  the  alnioaphere  fiviac  a  variable 
,  the  light  from  a  Kar  would  be  intgularly  diitrihuted  over 
The  experinKBt  ia  oally  made  en  a  laboratory  scale,  wiih 

edby  Ihe  neighljourtuxid 


•On  a 
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DIFFRACTKM?  OF  LIGHT 


>  *erycuicHii  way.  u  a  ibovn  by  1 
id  by  Biemtn-.  When  Ihi  ntanUng 
jiMtt  a  bdd  on  the  lidc  UFwiirdi  the  red  ot  the  (pcctruoi,  M(  btidt 
artnalian.  Evcniiilhtcoiurmrycuc,  thelhkknalof  IbcplaU 
miBt  DM  cKcccd  *  nrlaiD  limit,  drpcmJcnt  upon  the  purity  of 
the^Kctnim.  A  ■UiiUclor]' cipluuilicm  of  iIiik  baiult  wu  fini 
lives  by  Airy  (PU.  rmu.,  i&4e,  iis:i&ti,  i).  but  weibiUlRri 
foUov  the  immliiUiDa  at  Sir  G.  G.  Sloka  {Phil.  Tram.,  iM, 
117),  bnitini  ounclvft,  bowevct,  to  th«  cale  where  the  retarded 
ud  UDretuded  bcuni  trt  amtiguous  and  of  equal  width. 

The  (pcRme  of  the  umurded  beam  mar  ihui  be  taken  la  be 
■iBiud  by  i--k,x-o,  >"-i.  y"+J;  and  that  of  the  bnm  re- 
■  lanWd  by  RlDbt|inaby  it-o,c*i.y--<,;--K  For  the 
Itin.er  (0  I J  iivea 

on  intecratiofi  and  reductioiL 

For  Ibe  TCtafdcd  ttream  the  only  difference  [■  that  we  pjuit  nb- 

(ei  for  the  difturtiaiice  *i  d  «.  due  lo  tUa  Binain 
fuiKtioniiidJ.tb      .'  -j-'c,-- 

m  pattln  For  ■.  >.  ud  ■  tbdc  nhiei,  and  pairiaf 

■haU  obtain  what  we  require  by  interratiiv  (4)  wEih  rctpcct  to  t 
fiDia-ge  la  +  a.  The  coattant  nuliiplieruol  noopecia]  ialenit 
H  that  we  may  lalie  u  applicable  la  the  ioiact  el  a  Ima 

.4.^|.4«.p?-=^')l. ,..(=,. 

IIR-JX.  t  vaniiba  at  {-o^  but  Ibe  whole  Uluminalian.  repn- 
eented  by  J**  I  it,  !•  independeal  of  the  value  of  R.  If  R-n, 
l-gfii^^.  In  itneoKnt  with  |  3,  where  a  hai  tbt  mcaDini 
here  attached  to  iL 
The  emreniiui.Cj)  fiva  the  lUumlDitiDa 

rettidation  tot  thli  mmponcnilieiin  R.    Since  we  have  noi 
internte  Tor  the  whole  illuminaiion  at  ■  paitkuUr  point  O  du 
■II  ttie  amponenti  which  have  their  [od  in  it*  nei|hbourlieod, 
may  conveniently  leiard  O  a>  ociiin.    I  ■>  thea  the  a 
relatively loOi'    ■»■-'•■'■■ 


- -   -,-i -,--V»  •'"'P'r 

a  diHsent  value  of  X»  and  (in  conaeq 
el  the  piate)  b(  R.    The  vanatianoT! 
in  the  intetration.  except  in  3rKt\,  where  a  am 
entaili  a  compantively  larEe  alteration  of  phaje. 
^   ,-2vRft     .     .   ... 
we  muit  refard  r  ai  a  function  of  t,  and  we  may  take  irjth  tuAcient 


I  unckr  any  ordinary  cii 


where  /  denote!  the  value  of  ^  at  O,  and  ■  ia  a  co 

KitivT  when  the  Rtardinf  plate  ia  hnld.a1  the  tii 
ciillhei|iectniniil»>i.     The  poiiibility  uf  dad 
spaa  ■  bdof  peaitiK.    Only  in  thi>  caie  eaa 
ea.|/+lw-J.W>./lll 


IW  fn>  of  Iheie  npiatiena  it  t 


m. 


I  omditkia  for  the  fanaatlon  of 


dark  banda,  and  the  «ond  m 

"?5."i.','s.'5rs,'r'.?£ 

«t<  theif  •iiiutidn.  *IMi  k  Ih 

en.l,'+(B-i.ift/m  -Bl.>■-^a 
•  ce>  /  cot  bt-t-aio  (' M  (4. 

tlKtcm 

hat  Ibe  areond  pan  vaaidiea  when  intefralad.  and  Iha 

laini  inucriJ  ••  of  Ihe  form 

k-wkl\J.    fi-«-».*fli/     .     .     .     (10), 
By  diffenniiaiioa  with  revcct  to  (1  it  may  be  ;covcd  that 

::|:iaisi  j: 

isi/n!?' 

Theinteinledlnt«i>ily,l',er 

Iheac  limit  ■ 

•hen  p-jAi.  loe  lor 
irdiDf  pUle  be  held  ut 
Duiive :  and  that  the  tb 
onal)  do  not  exceed  a 


..    JU  the  bc«  thickua  Ti 
'oi  (c)  la  the 


me  width  aathotedi 
'  Hibject  ef  cianloa 


'  be  really  viaiblc.  and  itill 
re  el  the  pupil 


:i(>RiclUy.    Black 

:;StH^Ls£K 

^  ^-  — ...  .-„-„^.^,     ..„.  -|».....v-»u,M«  ^timber flibaadabpna 
both  find,  the  condition  of  blickneb  deleminet  the  an(iilar  tnacof- 
'     band  and  of  Ibe  apectnim.    The  u>e  of  a  ^tiaala  very 


IT  "  micToecapic  glaq."  held  in  poaiiion  by  a 

icleicope  be  employed  there  it  a  diuinciion , 

ini  a>  the  half-cevered  aperture  ia  between  the  eye  and  th* 

_  -  ' -r  -Se  object-glaaa.    In  r'-  ' 


iiouily  by  liotilnt  1 
',  and  half  covered 
'--■ittle  cement. 


n  which  il 


-   , ariiea.     If,  he 

■ed  aperture  be  In  fnmt  of  the  object^ilaia.  the  pheno- 

..  m^nifted  a>  a  whole,  and  the  deiirable  relaiioa  bctweea 

Ihe  (iinini[ni6ed)  diipenlon  and  the  apctture  »  Ihe  aanie  »  wiilt- 
out  the  telescope.  There  appeara  to  be  no  Further  advantafv  in  the 
■lut  tar  iliii  nl  ert.wtf  •  very  low  Bower  (uAices. 

ion  ef  Stekea.  heie  brieAy  ihetehn),  oleBdi 
the  ureama  are  ef  une<|ual  width  t,  *, 
ioiiml  «.     In  the  ™<  "f  unequal  width 


The  original  inveaiga 


aled  by  an 

itMpndudc  the  formation  d 

The  theory  of  Talbot '■  bar 
aibceneoauderedl-"  ■=■' 

The  aul^ecl  of  ' 

Htage  of  affordina  ai , 

he  peculiarity  noticed  by  Brewauc.  A  elaw 
irbanc*  limited  la  an  loBnltely  thin  die*  (Itbt 
•4  to  fan  npon  a  pnralM  (nli«  vUeh  apin  Bay 


1  a  half-covered  «^(il(>r  ipertan 

edl>yH.Slnive(5i?ciiT(.r>av,iUt,ti,No.  t) 
;  'Talbol-a  Unda"  haa  been  trealiSln  *  w] 
s  by  A.  Schuner  (Tka.  Utt..  1904),  whoM  pelm 
-  ■  -■■ pf  aHordini  aa  in- 


DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT 


b>  i^udtd  ■•  iwmtt  af  MniUly  tUi  «fa«.  or  Iiifiiikcly  mmw 
tim  mad  upon  |Lai»^  Tt»  •ccandary  puli«diven«l  by  Ihe  niLJaff 
>.•■ ,„  objwt-glMt  "  — ■-'    — ' ■—<  "  ■■■-  ' 


SltL.^ _._^ „ 

._  —  « the  fnmiil  ippKcaiioB  ol  Fouria't  Ihtoreni. 

Previoulir  to  the  intioduoioa  al  thi  plau  n  bivc  u  cfftci 
cormpondiaE  to  navctngthi  do«ly  Droupcd  Around  th«  principal 
vave^KDftli,  VIE-  V  tin  ^  when  r  it  the  ^(iiu-iiuervaJ  and  4  the 
flbliquity,  tbedoeeiKHoJ  the  groupine  incieaHiig  vith  the  nunbcr 
flf  iniervab,  Inaddilioototliaeiirav^leflgEhtEhereAreotberflroitH 
ceolrcd  mipd  the  wave-lcDfthi  whicta  ue  ubnultiptn  o(  the 
pfincipfll  one— the  everUppinfl  rpecln  of  the  lecond  ind  bvlirr 
onhn.    Suppcn*  now  that  the  pUte  it  mtroduced  h  u  to  cover  naif 


hA^iV  their  oriiin  in  pritma  initevj  of  Eraiinfi. 

IS.  DigmtitK  ntffl  tiu  Soma  if  Liflii  ii  mi  am  ii  Fkiu. 
— Tlic  pbcoomenA  to  be  considered  under  this  head  ere  of  Less 
importuce  thin  those  invcstigited  by  Fraunholer,  and  will  be 
treated  in  lew  detuil;  bul  in  vim  of  Iheir  historical  interest  and 
of  Ibe  cue  vitli  whicfa  many  oi  the  upcrimentt  may  be  tried, 
•Doe  aeeooni  of  their  theory  cannot  be  omined.  One  or  mo 
ccarapki  have  already  ill  net  ed  our  atterition  when  consideHnf 
Frtsael'i  zones,  tie.  the  shadow  of  a  diuutir  disk  and  of  a  Kreen 
cirtularly  perforated. 

Freaocl  commentnl  his  rcsearche)  wilh  an  examination  of  the 
friafei,  cnenal  and  initmal.  which  accompany  tbc  shadow  ol  a 
narrow  (quqtte  strip,  such  as  a  wire.  As  a  source  of  light  he  used 
aunahioe  passing  through  a  very  soul]  hole  perfDiateU  in  a  metal 
plaie,  oteeadenscdbyalensalthort  focus,  lo  the  tbifnce  of  1 
beliDSIal  tbc  latter  wal  the  more  ccrnvenimt.  Following,  lui- 
kavwo  to  hhoaelf.  In  the  foMstcp*  of  Young,  be  dediKed  the 
peindt^  af  iDterfennce  tram  the  drcivnttince  thai  tbc  darkness 
d  the  interior  bands  lequini  Ibe  CD-openlion  of  light  from  both 
■idesoftbeobstadf.  Alficsl,too.hFlallowcil  Young  in  the  view 
tkal  the  eaterioc  bands  are  the  lesuli  of  InleiteieDce  between  llw 
direct  light  and  that  ceflnlcd  from  the  edge  of  the  obtUcle.  but 
be  soon  discovered  that  the  chancier  ol  the  edge — cf.  whelhei 
a  watthe  cutting  edge  OI  the  back  of  a  nior— made  no  nutcriil 
dianeace,aDdwailhii)leiltoibecondusion  that  the  eiplanation 
of  Lbesepbeoocnena  requires  Dolhing  more  thui  the  application  of 
HnyVEDS'a  ptindple  to  the  umibtliucled  paitl  of  the  wave.  In 
obiMiiiH  Uw  bands  he  received  them  at  first  upon  a  Kreen  of 
inely  poud  gbss,  upon  which  a  rnignifying  lens  w»  Tooiscd; 
bul  it  soon  appeared  that  the  ground  glass  could  be  dispensed  with, 
IbediSncliaBpattembeing  viewed  in  the  same  way  as  Ibe  image 
lormed  by  Ibe  ebiecl-gtaB  of  a  telescope  is  viewed  through  the 
eye-piece.  Thil  Hmplificalion  was  attended  by  a  great  saving  of 
l^t.alk>wlBCBieisurestDbcuk<n  such  as  would  otherwise  have 
prented  gnat  diSicultlca. 

1-  -■--   ■  -'-< .;— .!-- ^  i^H^e  problFmi  are  uiuilly  Inaird 

1,  bekg  .rferted  (0  the  pl>« 


'■M-' 


l-{«+»)i'/Io»  .     . 

r'-='^'-i'- 


the  eSect  a(  B  ia 

lffifBri~T-'/~W*+d.^/-.W*i     (». 

the  linlu  of  intafnlion  dnending  upon  the  dilpuHlion  of  tW 
dilfracljiig  rdges.  When  d.  S,  \  are  nnrdcd  as  CDHUanl,  the  first 
factor  may  tx  omiiied, — as  indeed  iboijld  be  doae  for  conwsteney*a 
sake,  inasmuch  as  other  facials  of  the  tiiat  nature  have  been 
omitted  already. 

The  intcfliiiy  f.  the  quantitv  with  wUcb  wc  IK  pilacipairy 
concerned,  may  thus  be  eupceased 

r-i/cos)n'A)>+j/rfn)«'Ali.    ,    .     H). 
These  iaierali.  taken  fiBm  i-e,  are  known  as  Fresad'a  Imcgnli; 

C-j^'cosH'jfc,       S-^'iSaiw^Jf    .     .    .     (S). 

When  the  upper  limit  is  InfinFty,  lo  that  the  Timiis  correspond  to 
the  incluSAOA  of  ball  the  primaiy  wave,  C  and  S  are  both  equalto 

Asundioi  »>«  fu  C  and  S  w^  given  by  K.  W.  Knockenhauei, 
and  an  readily  uivisligaied.    Inugraiini  by  pins,  we  find 

c„5.j;v'"'i.,""",H,.j;v'"'4-i 

and,  by  eontinuing  this  pnicat. 

By  sepsntion  of  ml  and  imaginary  poitb 

C-Mcoiln'+Nsintn't  «,, 


""1-Ti'ai.Tj  -  ■ 


.    P). 


"I3~T3ZT'*T33TSni  -  ■  ■  ■  '"'■ 
'ergent  foe  aQ  valoei  o(  r,  bnt  are  praclkalty 
e  for  discussion  when  »  is  large  were  obuinad 


l|hi  ii  sonetimn  iubetitBUd  torn  point 
. .-  ...-xiitaiion.    The  minus  parts  of  the  lin* 
u  sources,  and  should  be  mud  acEoiduiiIy. 
me  a  cyiinoricat  form  of  prioiary  wave  would  be  fntifiafak 
m  three  ia  lynctuoiussi  uottag  lb*  wtcaaiuj  wt/tt  kmit 


.  L.OOi^lC 


brl-P-Cabcn(lK«.M 


DIFFRACTIOM  OF  EIGHT 


t     1  r'fit 


SubKlinint  Oni  la  <l 

■Hij:'^^^^  .  .  .  .  m. 

ThiMilf  mtak* 

<=-riu  -TFP--  "-vhi.  TTin^-  ™- 

C-H^OHk-l-HiiDi.     S-t-Cui-HcatB  .     (ll). 

The  coniunt  puu  in  (14),  vii.  |,  miy  be  deUruIiiHl  by  dinct 
inlcfniion  of  (11),  or  liam  tht  obKoalioa  Ihal  by  their  tsutilu- 
linn  G  and  K  vanuh  when  ■ -<■ ,  coupltd  wiiK  Ibe  lict  thu  C  ind 

CafflpthnT t  he  cipi^wbnl  for  C.  S  in  Icmt  (■(  U,  H,  ud  il  torn 
ol  G,  HTweSnd  ilui 

G-i(™.+.ln.}-M.    H-i(™iMui.)+N  .     (IM, 
foraiilu  wltieti  nuv  be  utiliied  [or  the  calcuiillni  of  C,  H  when 
■  {or  tj  i>  Mull.   Psreumplc,  nheno-o,  M-o,  N-0,  ind  con- 
Kquen(tyC-H-). 

Danioliiif  Ktin  of  ibe  lenii-tnavcnnii  clu>,  tniUbte  lot 
^umenul  clLcullIion  wficn  ■  ii  modenctly  larn.  cnn  be  ablAined 
from  <17)  by  wriiina  i^HTi  end  npendine  the  dei>DininetDr  in 
pcnren  ol  ;>.    The  inlcfnltsn  o(  Ibt  wveiil  uiiiu  may  Ibca  be 


-      I      l.i.5    1.3.5.T.« 


P«). 


I.J.g.7 


t,  L.~  Caudiy,  iriihoui  ibe  ■ 


I  iMcgrui,  by  direct 

H- C  ind  K  Jiut  obtiined  it  Iieuy  to  viriiy  that 
S--«G..      S-«H-1    .     .     .     aS). 

Ai  1  pgint  P  irtllwi  Ih*  toomelrkit  ■hit' '  ■■■-  -^ '-   ■'- 

hil(  oTllK  nve  to  the  HbKi  ol  C  (ll|.  it), 

' '-  -"-lly  iniemned,  end  on  .   .    . 

ii-CAtai-o.    If  V  be  the 


oriiinally  derived  by 


r'£n.» 

Ihe  Ml  Ihe  inteinlkia 


wv/t4fvn^  it  wliolly  inirFcepted* 

to  c  Ars.' 

I'-^"«e(n'A)*+(j^"iiiiin'.*)'     .     (M), 
[inf  to  our  prcvfoui  notitloit, 

l'-(l-C,)>+(l-S.)'-Gi+H'.     .     ,     PIJ. 

a  Ihe  inietnb  irprewnttd   by   G  end   H  every   eltnen 

d^inithetdVincrawfroniKro.  Hencf 


llie  lew  of  diminiitkon  when  V  ii  moder- 
■tety  lern  li  resily  eiiareseed  with  ITie  aid 
tl  the  leriet  ««},  <n]  lor  C.  H.  We  have 
■kimately  G-0,  H  -  ('V)-',  10  (hat 

be  illiuninmiiae  ia  iawndy  ai  tlie  aqiiaie 

idow  ol  Ibe  edse. 

le  ihadow  ihe  laUfftiion  extendt  over 


•In  l.V>-HMa}TV>-G  ,  .  .  .  OQ. 
When  V>0,  vli.  at  Ihe  edge  e(  the  ihadn.  Pv|:  *beaV>B, 
l*'i,  on  ihe  Kale  adopted.  Theliittf  !■  the  initaaiy  due  ta  the 
uainlerTuplcd  wave.  The  quadniplinfl  of  the  Lnlenaily  in  paMiiif 
outwarda  Irocn  the  ed^e  el  ihe  ihadoiv  u,  howevar  acuHnpabicd  by 
flucluaiiona  fividf  nie  10  bright  aad  dark  baoda.  The  poaiiioa 
id  Iheie  baodi  determined  by  h\)  may  be  very  aiiaply  ejpriiaul 
•rtua  V  1>  laifc.  lor  Iben  lendb^  C  -o,  and  '  • -r- 

WVt-U+ne     .....     01). 
«  bdiii  an  iBteter.  la  tnui  ol  I, «  hi 


i-(|-t»-)J 


inilniuin  In  fact  axun  when  l-tx-oofCX.  and  Tta 
rauni  when  l>|x--a>]6x.  the  eDmclkKia  being  readily 
r  Intcn  a  table  of  C  by  wbiiiiinlon  of  ihc  appro3dnai4 

liiian  ol  Q  correvpondinf  to  a  given  value  of  V,  that  b* 
.  of  fivtit  onter.  i>  Iv  [19} 

I  oT  thii  nprmion  wr  laayinn  (he  kinn  of  a  bud  al 

RfaidBQ  and  t  ai  netaniuLar  (o-enlinaiea  ol  q.   Ocaodnf  Iheta 
..  ._  .t_.  . ..  . ._  .<  ,  ,^  ,  perpendicular  throBih  A  Ik* 


land  a  pel 
^y.eha« 
:«i'-V>X/-V<Bl,y-Oi 
which  rrpiBrnli  a  hyperbola  with  vertice*  u  O  and  A. 

From  (>4).  (i«l«  aee  ibat  the  widih  ol  tbebandi  birf  tha  infat 
V  |M(a-ft),'a|.  FiDin  thii  wt  may  inter  Ihe  Kmilalla*  open  lb* 
widlh  ol  (hi  mirce  ol  light,  in  older  that  Ike  tande  »y  be  pnpeily 
fanned.  [<  a  be  Ibe  apparent  nuinituda  ol  Ike  eoiun  Men  lisa  A, 
mi  ihouid  be  much  iniallcr  than  the  abo^v  quantity,  or 

■<VIM»+»)/4«  .    .    .    .TOT. 

)[  •  ba  nty  |nat  in  idatian  to  4.  tke  coodiiiaa  bacoiaw 

-<V<W» (W). 

nthii  KtUlabe  madeniety  great  (1  metre),  the  appaceninacnl- 
ludc  ol  the  Hin  mult  be  rrently  reduced  befve  It  ean  be  uied  aan 
iource.  The  valuea  ol  V  fcr  the  maxima  and  mhiina  01  inteoiily, 
aad  Ihe  Diafniludet  of  Ike  latlo,  wen  cakuliled  by  f nnaL    An 


V 

!■ 

Pint  maiimilm    .     .     . 
FirM  mioimun     .     .     . 

Second  mininum 
Third  mati mum  .     .     , 

li 

i 

ThearMnofci 

poinliMj.m 

"rhel'nlrin'; 

,  (meammJ  

pointa  to.  the  aaiaoi  a.  aa 


ng  M  the  deiniiion  (j)  of  C,  5, 


b-tattT^Jr.    tfyiin (n-.* 


«.un-*WjM>}rtr'  , 


D!?TRACTION  OF  LJGHT 


(33). 
ki  ttat  tMt  cqiut[«i  BlScM  to  dMemliM  Ihe  (CBcnl 

E —    .L-    aicuTiiine  circle  at  any  point 

inclida  the  wSolc  c4  itw 
cum  which  ««  beyond; 

■  ■  ■'    "USSJ™""" 


VUltdiatl 


Tbe  who!    .  ._  .  a- 

rmillcd  bv  a  >lll.  tin) 
h  o(  ih(  ilii  iip«i  ibc 

_  , Under  Ihne  ciieuin. 

be  conidcrtd  b  biwclcdit  O.  and  iti  lenglh  li 


iBil  to  ihe  IT 


iDugh  0}  Incrtua 
retsfdalfon  »  |  o( 
the  rctardatioq  it 

T  the  niumliiiitioii 


il  <whkh  panea 

a  peiiiid,  Ihcn  dliiUiiiihei  lo  a  mi 
dHxit  I  of  a  ptflad,  and  u  en. 
II  the  dii  LI  d(  coutuit  widlb 

d  ihe  cum  u  o(  fewUiil  Jnifli.  The  intennty  i>  then,  at  mlwayi, 
HpfMntfd  by  tb*  iqtiare  ol  the  lenrth  at  (he  chord.    II  the  ^lit 

a  wide  AAfe.  and  dcei  pot  fall  on  to  an  iiDporlant  Gitent  uniD 
thr  diaOTpancy  o(  tbe  otrcnic  phan  mcha  about  a  quailer  of  a 

wT'him  hitheno  aappaeed  that  tb*  rfudow  of  a  diBnctini 
ahaucle  it  rectivcd  upon  a  diflniDC  wnen,  er,  wUdi  comet  to 
■sriy  the  ttoK  Ihinf,  ia  olMrvcd  with  an  cyc-plece.  [I  Ibe  eye, 
pni>iiled  if  necaainr  wilb  a  jmlontii]  plate  iji  otder  to  reduce  the 
■DRtitrc.  be  iitiHiea  iniidc  Ihe  diadov  at  a  place  where  Ihe  itlunrnm- 
•^  It  wm  ««ble.  andj*  faeni ' -- 


II.     Dyaamktl  Thtrj  if  OiJTmdfflt.— Tbn  explanation  of 

dIHnctloo  phenoment  (jven  bj'  FresncI  and  hli  foUowtn  ii 

<  H.  VtckaHnB.  Uat-,  Novtmlxr  iBjj) ;  Foi  Tilbm  (PW, Wof .. 

:  appcannca  to  diflractvp; 


indepcndml  el  ipldal  vion  u  IS  the  utuK  a(  tbe  iMher,  at  leaM 
in  iu  naia  fealiuet;  [ni  in  tbe  absence  ol  a  more  cocnptcta 
(ouDdilion  h  il  hnpoiiibk  to  Iitil  lipnouily  the  mode  of  actioa 
of  I  nlid  obitacle  lucb  u  a  screen.  Bui.  without  entcnni  upoa 
nMlin  ol  thit  kind,  we  may  Inquire  in  what  manner  a  primary 
wave  may  be  naolved  inla  elEOKiIBry  iccondacy  waves,  and 
In  pwticular  a>  to  ibe  law  ol  InlRiiily  and  polaniaiion  in  ■ 

and  upon  du  chancts  as  n^ania  polaiiiatioQ  ol  Ibe  primary 
it.1t.  TUa  quettion  wia  treated  by  Sloka  in  hit  "  DyBamical 
Tbnty  of  Difindion  "  (Cunt.  PInl.  Tram,,  1S49}  on  the  baji) 
o[  the  elattic  lolid  theory. 

Let  I.  r,  I  be  the  oMnliiiatei  o(  any  ptRide  of  the  incdium  in 
[u  natural  (tatc,  and  t, «.  t  the  diiptacnncnri  of  the  mac  particle 

mpectively.  Then  the  hm  d  tbe  cquatioiii  of  nunioii  may  be  pat 
a^Att  Ihe  form 

who*  a*  and  f  denote  the  two  arbitrary  coniuntt.  Put  lor  ihoct- 


<i). 


&-*V,+(='-«^i     ....     (2). 

I  that  <  denote*  Ihe  dilatation  it  vatame  of  tht 
t  U.  f.  ■)-  tn  the  limiliH  caie  In  which  the 
nxamin  u  Riaioed  at  absolutely  incoinpreA^Dle  t  vanithea;  but, 
in  order  that  equadont  (1)  may  pmerve  their  EeMralily.  wg  tmiit 
luppote  a  at  the  tame  time  to  bieame  Infinite,  and  replace  aV  by 
a  new  functioo  of  tbe  eo^rdinalea. 

Theae  eauatioot  iinpllfy  very  murh  in  their  applicatloo  to  pltiM 
wave  11  th<^  ny  be  panfl.4  to  OX,  and  the  dinction  o(  vibration 

J  only.    Equition  (I)  and  ih'e  fint  piir  J  equalioH  (i)  are  thul 
•atiiSed  idintically.    The  thiid  cqualioi     ' 


dement  tltoaled 


S-*^ 


/(iil-.)-(iin^(M-i)      . 


It  it  ther 
Bivetth. 


epttnc  of  1 


erilird  thai,  after  integration  with  retpect  10  4S,  (6> 
ic  diuurbuce  aiU  Ibe  primary  wave  liad  been  HptxHcd 

rence  of  lio  *  u  a  factor  in  (6)  ibowa  that  the  relative 
[  (he  primaiy  lichl  and  ot  that  diRratlcd  in  Ihe  direo 
l£  upon  the  condition  of  ihe  former  as  reeardi  polariia' 
B  direction  of  primary  vibration  be  perpendicular  to 
difiraciion  (containina  t»ih  primary  and  tecondarr 
--'    ■--  if  Ihe  primary  vibration  be  in  the  plane  gi 


fh^'^ti 


iKlusoB  that  tiw  vibn 


'5+ 


DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT 

be    Tb(  fint  il  cqiuilou  (9)  il*r> 


knih*  an  wixrpiinHl,  tbe  camquiKtioc  notiou  in  Inu  ■ 
Tlia  mcrhod  id  i^nolution  i\M  docribcd  it  the  umplnC.  but  i( 


tolution  juM  dacribcd  ii  the 
.niH  nambtr  (lut  mijiht  be  pp 


iiihl  anfllH  la  the  dim^ 


mtemltd  tlMik  itJid  due  to  >  loall^  jppliid  periodic  fo 


inpcoiM  vpM 


IT  ire  limina,  the  Ag^nvBie 
rily  the  (UDC  u  that  oTtlic 

18 


.-, HJiKoivoi  f'.tneni 

>  (0.  (i)  il  the  idditjon  «l  the  Ici..  _ _ 

ihird  eqaatkin  (1).    la  tbc  (omd  vibntio 
Z.  iDd  Ibe  qwniitia  (.  .,  f,  I  mna 


<-V(-I).  Md  ■•>■/'.  t  being  tlie  penodic  lime.    UodcnhMe 
quutily  b  equivaleiit  to  inumpUcaiiad  by  the  Uctix— i(*,ul  thw 


whkk  eipie«  tbe  nMlitmi  ol  the  defBtnte  ol  Ilie  mtdlum  rmind  uo 
ptnlld  to  ibDX  ol  cfrAdiiBte*.  in  Hxarduce  iriib  (be  equiioa 

■-'i-'i-t-'i--'i-S-  •«» 

In  unw  c(  (hoc  m  cbtila  Inn  b),  by  dUfotatlttloa  nod  inbtnc- 
tioa. 


V+S^I-d^J 


p  ■  Ibe  diiUiv«  between  tbe  element  ixiyAt  and  Ibe  point 


^  bciof  ihe  vave-tenEtb, 


nutiou  arc  ts  be  ettimued.    tntegntinc  bypuuin  (tl).  weftt 

in  nrfairJi  the  Lnletinfed  lermi  at  the  limiu  vanUi,  Z  beini  Knitt 

only  wiDiin  Ihc  iTiioD  T.    Thin 

Knee  >he  dlmeulou  ol  T  ue  »p|paKd  to  be  veiy  anna  in  cna> 
paruaa  with  :k,  Ihe  l>ctorj~(^^  b  acnubly  conHanl ;  lothU, 
il  Znand  (or  the  nean  value  ol  Z  «er  Ihe  voIiuih  T,  m  may  viiM 

"  -.- S  ,'i(=?)  ■  ■  •  •  ic"i- 

Fran  (lo).  (ij),  (14)  w*  aw  ihai.  a*  mijthl  have  been  expected, 

■oum  ol  dliturbance.    II  the  lauluni  nuilaa  be  ..irehava 


»  denoting  the  anglt  between  r  and .. 

^ihmpcct  to  r,  we  may  neglect  Ihe  (cRn  divided  byr' aa  attoeether 
imcniibJc,  kr  being  an  exceedingly  great  quantity  at  any  modenu 
dauanct  Irom  tba  ongii  ol  diMurljuce.    Tliui 


irheompletelydeteRnina  the  rotation  at  any  painl.    Foiadii- 

>ul  an  axil  perpendicular  (0  r  and  the  direction  of  the  force,  and 
lu^nilude  dependent  only  upon  ihe  angle  <«)  between  tbeie  Iwo 


^.T|^.C= 


■here  Iha  lacior  1"'  i>  tiHoted. 


°^^^-ss^. 


Hderaiiona  of  ayminet/y. 

(ily  (IS)  to  Ibe  invadgatiun  ol  a  law  b(  awoartary 

t-UB{Ml-Ui p«) 

biiippa*idiabebtBlaniipiatiaiilB|tb*plaaei*a.    Tkeintaiii 

ia  lo  ^culmc  the  lorre  whicn  reprea'-"  ■*"  — —'--  l_^^_^  -..- 


L.OOi^lC 


DIFFUSION 


ifkDiSeanil. 
r-^^cMdW-Jr).   .    ....    (»), 

id  to  111)-    TUi  thtitb^  nqwHM  tlie  KtaxSiTy 

_..,.  .,  I  dutince  r  uid  la  «  wvction  lukinf  la  kn^Ie* 

vnh  OZ  (the  dinction  of  priouiy  vibntkiii)  due  to  the  eknUDl  i{S 
s(  tbe  wive-fUMt. 
The  preportino^iy  ol  tlie  leconditydurtiirliaiiti  to  <in  «  I> 

there  n  no  dejiefldeace  upon  the  ans^  tf  between  the  Hinury  and 

BTczHiiy  sf  nippodBK  the  phue  of  the  Kconduy  wave  imlemed 
by  a  qoncr  ot  an  uodubtioD.  wcfe  &nf  ettabuihed  by  AjtUbaM 


ma  thu  Lit.  diffmidtm  dit^  lauHler,  and 
■WtT»,  t»  poor  val),  In  genaal,  1  qireuUirg  out,  Katlering 
T  ciicutatiaiii  is  phyilci  the  teim  If  ippUal  to  ■  ^xdal 
nttd  below. 


I.  Gnitral  OexrifjfM.— Wbn  two  dUrennt  )<ibiU))«i  *n 
placed  ID  contact  with  each  otlier  the;  lonieliatet  remain 
wpaiaU,  but  Id  many  caies  a  gndnal  miidng  tata  place.  In  the 
aae  wbetB  both  the  aubathBcea  ate  guca  the  pmcss  of  mixing 
coalinoa  until  the  remit  It  a  oiUofiB  ndjiture.  In  other  caiea 
Ike  propottioDa  In  wUch  two  dlflcnnt  nbittncei  can  mil 
■■  between  certain  filed  Uialta,  bat  the  (mrtuie  b  disllnguiifaol 
ftoa  •  cbnnio]  compaimd  by  tbe  lact  that  between  Ibeae  limlu 
tbecomfKidtian  of  the  miltiuv  9  capable  of  centhiHruivBriitfoa, 
wbile  In  cbemictl  ctrmpoondi.  the  proporUoni  of  the  diflermt 
coottitDenti  can  only  have  B  dimele  kHcs  of  nuiDcrical  rotues, 
each  differsit  tallo  TtprcMntiag  a  difierent  compound.  U  we 
lake,  for  cma()le,  >lr  and  w«t«r  In  tbe  praencc  of  each  other,  air 
win  bccenM  dlMOlved  tn  tbe  wala,  and  water  will  evaporate  into 
the  air,  and  Iheproportionaof  dlfaercODMltuntabaoibedby  the 
Dtber  win  vuy  continiioualy.  Bat  a  Knit  willoDme  wboi  the  air 
vUl  abaofb  no  more  water,  and  the  water  will  abtoib  no  nore  ai  t, 
Md  Ibrooihout  tbe  chtnic  ■  dcfiniu  futtecc  ol  Mpamfcai  will 
•riMbetw«Mlb(llqBfcludtbe«weoa>T>iitik    WbcoMMUfKO 


^55 


nrfmaarily  be  capable  ol  nibiing  in  all  ptopottJonf.  If  they  are 
not  capable  of  mixing  in  all  pniportioni  •  diioaiitlnuoua  clunga 
must  occur  aomewbere  between  the  re^ona  where  tbe  aubitancca 
are  itiU  unmixed,  Iboi  giviog  titc  to  a  nrface  ol  aepaiailon. 

The  pbenomoia  of  miiioi  Ihua  isvolvci  tbe  fcJlowiiif  pro. 
ceueir— (i)  A  molioD  of  tbe  lubitiocei  iclative  lo  one  another 
tluDUghout  a  definile  n/imi  of  ipace  b  which  miiiDg  ii  takbif 
place.  TUi  rctoCiveiBOtioa  it  called  "dilu^an."  (iJThepa*. 
aage  ot  pottioiu  of  tbe  nixitif  tuhitinccs  acnna  the  nrfaa  ot 
•epaiation  when  aucb  a  lurfue  edits.  These  nuface  actiou 
are  dcKtibed  under  various  lerau  <ucb  as  solution,  evaporation, 
condmwiinn  and  so  lotih.  For  eximple,  when  a  soluble  salt  is 
pUced  fai  a  liquid,  tbe  pmcsa  which  occurs  at  the  surface  of  the 
nit  is  called  "  solution,"  but  the  salt  which  enleis  the  liquid  by 
latution  Is  traniported  from  the  surface  Into  the  inteiioi  of  Ibe 
liquid  by  "  difluaioo." 

by  matter  which  conliiiucs  to  eihibit  the  prqtsties  of  tbe  solid 
stale.  Thus  if  two  liquids  which  can  mix  ate  sqtinttd  by  • 
membiaae  or  partition,  tbe  mixing  msy  take  place  thtougb  the 
DUfubrane.  If  a  solution  of  salt  is  leparaled  Inn  pure  water  by 
sheet  of  parchment,  i»rt  of  the  salt  will  pass  tlnoafh  tlie  pucb. 


m  into  tb 


.    Ifwi 


the  glycerin  and  a  little 
tbroo^  In  Ibc  oppoule  direction,  a  property 
frequently  used  by  microscopists  (or  tbe  purpose  of  gndually 
Iranslerrbig  minute  ilgae  Iran  witei  iniu  ^ycmo.  Aatill  mott 
interesting  serin  ol  examples  is  aSoided  by  the  passage  of  gasa 
throui^  partidona  of  metal,  notably  the  passage  of  hydrogen 
through  platinum  and  palladitim  at  blgh  tempenturcL  When 
the  pnceas  la  con^cRd  with  reference  toamonbtane  orpaitition 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  patsagt  ol  a  x^isuiics  tna  one  tide  to  the 
other  is  raauMoly  known  a>  "oKneali''  or  "tnnviialioa", 
(lee  Soldtioh),  but  what  occun  in  tbe  malnlal  of  tbe  nieaibniM 
itscK  Ii  cotlectly  described  as  dlBnrioo. 

SbnidecasesotdUIaloDaicessilyobiemdqaalitattTely.  II  a 
sdullon  o(  a  colotiied  salt  b  canfuUy  Inirodnccd  by  a  loniwl  into 
the  two  portlona  will  at  first 
be  fairly  well  defined,  bat  11  tbe  mixture  can  ei&t  in  all  piopor- 
tiona,  the  sucf  see  of  sepualim  will  gradually  dbsppear;  and  tba 
rile  (d  tbe  colour  bito  the  upper  part  and  Its  gnu^ud  wtakming 
in  the  lower  part,  may  be  watched  for  daya,  weekmevenloagei 
Inlervala.  Thedilf  oshm  of  a  strong  aniline  eoloaitng natter  into 
tbeinteiioref  gelalloe  IsesisDyobsavcd,  aodbcomnianlyBeenla 
copying  Bppantus.  DIfttislon  of  gases  may  be  sbmm  (o  eiist  by 
taking  ^ais  Jais  coDtnining  vepoini  ot  hydmchloric  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  placing  them  bi  connuniolioo  with  tbe  beavics 
gss  dowomost.  Tbe  prec^Itatlon  of  ammonium  chloiide  sbowt 
that  diffusion  exists,  though  the  cbeoilcBl  octlim  prevents  tfaia 
example  fram  toiming  a  typical  caie  of  dtSuaion.  Apin,  when 
'  '~  '  t  balsam  is  encloied  between  glasa  plates,  tba 
oing  a  few  weeks  of  small  air  bubbles  encliMd 
In  the  balsaa  can  be  walcbed  undei  tbe  akroKope. 

In  fluid  nedis,  wbeiher  liquids  ot  gases,  Iheptocesa  gfniiing 
Is  greatly  sccetciated  by  atining  sr  agitating  tbe  fluids,  and 
liquids  which  might  take  yean  to  mix  il  Mt  to  themselves 


mixed  In 


dMbiguIsb  the  effects  of  agitalioa  from  those  of  diffusion  proper. 
Sy  Nuking  up  two  liquids  whicb  do  not  mix  we  ^tit  them  up 
fntoaUrge  number  ot  diffeitnt  portions,  and  ao  greatly  Incteaa* 
the  area  <A  Ibe  surface  ol  sepstalioB,  besides  dctreating  tbe 
thicknesses  of  the  various  portions.  But  even  when  we  produco 
tbe  ippesnnce  ol  s  unifarm  lurbM  niitnre,  tbe  small  portions 
remain  quite  distinct.  !(  however  the  fluids  can  really  nil,  the 
final  process  niosl  tn  eveiy  esse  depend  oo  dlffnrion,  and  all  we 
do  by  shaking  b  lobicreaae  ibesectiooal  area,  and  decitaae  tbe 
thickness  of  the  diffusing  portions,  tbus  rendering  the  completion 
ol  tbe  operation  more  rapid.  If  a  gaa  fa  shaken  tip  in  a  liquid 
tbe  pTOf«v  of  abaorptlon  of  the  bubbles  is  also  accelerated  Ivy 
caTdllary  action,  as  occurs  in  an  ordinaiy  qiarfclet  bottle.  To 
State  Ibe  matter  picciaely,  however  SneV  two  AibU  have  beea 
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mtmid  be  U  draw  bB  and  enmine  portieei  from  difleml  itntk 
■t  Bme  lUic  b  the  pimn;  the  djituibaact  piodund  would. 
hoircvcr,  bleifcn  arith  the  nibtttfuni  proccu  «f  dilDitiaD,  ind 
the  at«MV*liciiii  could  not  be  cuillnucd.  By  plicinf  in  the 
liquid  coluniD  boUaw  f^u  bcada  o[  different  avenge  deosLia, 
kiid  obierving  at  what  height  Ihey  remain  fuspcfuied.  it  ii 
poBiblelo  tiacetbe  varutioBBof  dcDiity  ol  tht  lii^uid  column 
Bl  diEferent  dcpilit,  and  dJBennt  lioia.  In  tbii  DieUiod,  which 
vu  arigiaally  intnxlaccd  by  Lord  Kdvin,  diScultio  were 
tamed  bf  Ibe  adbercBca  of  heiII  air  bubble*  to  the  beodi. 
I  In  foicnl,  optical  Delhadi  aic  the  moM  capaUe  of  ^ling 
esict  rciulli,  and  the  fotlowliif  may  be  diitiiifuiihed.  (a)  By 
itfrmUim  in  a  luraenlid  flatt.  If  the  caniaiolni  vend  ii  in 
the  Eonn  of  a  privn,  the  deviatini  ol  a  boriioatai  ray  of  ligbt  in 
paiaing  thiough  the  prism  dcletminei  the  inda  el  relnctian, 
and  conaequentiy  the  dcn«iEy  of  the  stratum  through  which  the 
ny  panel.  W  By  rr/racliax  ia  a  tmiial  pitme.  Owing  lo  the 
doiaily  varyinf  with  the  dq>th.  a  horiiontaJ  ray  cnLeiiag  the 
liquid  also  tmdergoei  a  imall  vertical  devialioo,  being  bait 
dpwnwaEdi  towarda  the  laycn  of  greater  densty.  The  observe- 
tioa  of  thii  vertical  deviation  determine*  pot  the  actual  denfity, 
but  ita  rate  ol  variation  with  (he  dipth,i.<.the"dduityBradieiiC" 
Itany  poinL  {(}  By  On  UHianmtla.  In  the  cues  dHtuIIem 
of  augu,  which  cauic  lotaiun  of  (he  plane  of  politjud  light, 
the  demity  of  the  tiigar  at  any  depth  may  be  determined  by 
observing  the  correfpanding  angle  of  mtation,  thia  waa  done 
dddnally  by  W.  Voigt. 

y  EltmaUary  Drfniliimi  tj  Ca^ienl  »j  Difiuim.—Tim 
tiapleil  oseol  diSution  ialbai  of  ■  subatance,  uy  a  gu,  diffu^nj 
In  the  intenorofaboiBOteneouDalid  medium,  which  renuins  at 
mt,  when  BO  ealetnal  force)  acton  Lhetystcm.  Wenuy  regard 
itai  the  roult  of  eaperience  that:  (i)  if  thedeniily  of  thedilTuS' 

(iJiflhederultyoIlhediSusingiubitsnceiadiBerentatdidcrent 
pointt,  diffusion  will  take  place  (mm  places  of  greater  to  thoK  of 
le»0  deniily,  and  will  not  ccone  until  the  dentity  is  everywhere 

■lance  St  any  point  in  any  direction  muit  depend  on  the  density 
gradisit  at  thai  point  in  that  direction,  u.  an  the  rate  at  which 
the  dmaity  of  (be  diBuaing  tubilance  decreaiei  ai  we  move  in 
that  directiori.  We  may  define  the  offiiitnl  ifiijltuitw  aa  the 
ratio  of  the  total  naaia  pet  unit  area  which  Bowi  acnw  any 
Bnall  Icctioo,  to  the  rate  of  decrease  of  (ho  density  pel  nail 


ential  with  the  equation 
F  electricity  andDtKerphyiJ 

w  eorrcipondLni  cqiutlani  in  electricity  and  heat  fee  eniifr 
...u _._..i^  t. iSMlf  to  account  for  any  parallel 

HI  ihnii^h  a  ciyitalUiie  solid. 
In  the  caie  of  a  very  dilute  aolDtiDn,  the  coefficient  of  diSothm 
of  the  dissolved  substance  can  be  defined  in  the  Kune  way  ai 
when  the  diffusion  takes  place  in  a  aolid,  becauee  the  ellccu  of 
dlBusbn  will  Dot  have  any  perceptible  Influoiceoo  the  solvent, 
and  the  tattei  niay  thecelote  be  reganled  as  remahiing  practically 
atreit.  Dut  in  most  caset  of  diffusion  between  two  fluids,  both 
ol  the  Buids  arc  in  mo  tion,  and  boice  then  B  far  greater  dif&culty 
in  determining  the  motion,  and  even  in  defining  the  cocfiicienl  i^ 
diffusion.  It  is  inpotlnnt  to  notice  hi  the  fin(  (Utince.  thai  ii 
i>  only  the  ttUtive  motion  of  the  two  subiLinces  which  (oniii. 
tuta  diffusion.  Thin  when  a  current  of  ait  it  blowing,  undei 
ordinary  cirrumatancs  the  changes  which  uke  pli«  an  purdy 

oiygcn  and  nitrogen  of  which  the  air  is  m^y  composed.  It  U 
only  when  two  gases  are  fiowiog  with  unequal  velocity,  that 
is,  when  they  have  a  relative  motion,  that  these  changea  ol 
teUtlved!itnbntloii,wbIchare(^eddiSuiiDn,  takepbce.  Tlte 
bet  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  investigate  the  separate  motions 
of  the  two  finida,  taking  account  of  the  mechanical  actiwu 
eiened  on  them,  and  suppcolng  that  the  mutual  acliaD  of  tha 
Bmdscauses  either  fluid  to  resist  the  relative  motion  □!  theothn. 
4.  Thi  Catffiiiail  of  £enild.ice.— Let  us  call  the  two  diffusing 
fluids  A  and  B.  If  fi  were  absent,  (he  motion  of  the  fluid  A 
would  bedeterminedoitirdy  by  the  variationi  of  pressure  of  the 
fluid  A,  and  by  the  eitcmal  forces,  luch  «  that  due  to  gravity 
acting  on  A.  Siniilariy  il  A  were  absenl,  the  motion  of  B  would 
be  determined  entirely  by  the  variatiwi  of  prcsure  due  10  the 
fiuid  B,  and  by  the  eiiemat  forces  acting  at  a.  When  bo^ 
ffuida  arc  mixed  together,  each  fluid  tends  10  resbt  the  rditive 
motion  of  the  other,  and  by  the  law  of  equality  of  action  a>d 
teaclian,  the  resistance  vdiich  A  opeticnces  Inun  B  is  evcry- 
wben  equal  and  opposite  to  the  ttsistince  which'B  opericocc* 
from  A.  If  the  amount  of  this  resistance  per  unit  vahjate  ba 
divided  by  Iherelativc  velocity  oi  the  two  fluids,  and  abo  by  the 
product  DC  their  dens  ties,  the  quotient  is  called  the  "mcBictciit  ot 
resistance."  If  then  n.  A  U1  the  densilici  ol  the  two  fluid*. 
■1,  Hi  their  velodties,  C  the  coefficient  ol  resistance,  thai  iha 
portion  of  the  fluid  A  contained  in  a  soall  elemenl  of  vohune  ■ 
will  experience  from  the  fluid  B  a  resistance Cpipiffvi-Hi),  and 

from  the  fluid  A  an  equal  and  opposite  resistance,  Cp^i<ii,— ari). 

This  definition  implies  the  following  laws  d  RiisUace  ta 

diffusion,  which  nust  be  rc^rded  aa  based  on  eipcneiboe,  antl 

aa  diffusion  is  concerned,  the  same  cquDibrium  disltibulim  ahM 
it  would  assume  if  its  tBOtioa  were  unresisted  by  the  pmoKc  at 
the  other  fluid.  (Of  course,  the  mutual  aunctm  tl  gmitBtiM 
mighi  aflcci  tbe  Gut  diHrihntioo,  bat  lUs  ■« 


«sviBS  ni^.*clisai  aa  lU*  «U  a 
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ly  poitt  thiD  dcpcndi 
H  Hi  dcpnkd  on  tin 


•ccnnt  On  fbDowhig  Malrmnit  if 
eqtaQibriuid,  the  density  ol  each  Ruid  j 
ooly  on  the  putial  prewue  of  Lhii  fii 
M  if  the  ubs  fluids  wen  mbieol.  li 
paniaJ  pRuum  ol  ihe  oLhcr  Bnids. 
Ibe  nsiiiasce  to  diSusion  would  be  analogous  to  [liction,  and 
■«ald  eODiain  tenni  which  were  independent  e[  the  lelalive 
vdodly  HI— Hi-  (>]  For  slow  motions  the  tetitiancc  to  difluiioa 
it  (a(>pR«iiiiatcly  at  uiy  rste)  pnportioml  to  the  relative 
rtiadtf.  (3)  The  coeSdent  of  rsiitann  C  Is  not  nensurily 
always  crmstaut;  it  may,  lot  eaaraplc,  and,  in  genenJ,  docfl, 
depend  on  the  temperature. 

If  wtronn  thcf^uiiiatBDfhycIrodyiianiicirortbediffeRat  BukIs 
sccumngioaQyimxturTiUkingAccounioldtBu^on^buI  nraleclinf 
ncoaity.  and  uiiiw  Hfhiies  I,  i  to  denote  (he  inaraie  fluiiti,  Ihne 
BHBBeth*  Conn  raws  by  JametCkik  Maxwell  ("  OiBuiioa."  in 
£k>  BtiL,  9(h  ed.) .'— 

».^+^-  X,ft+Ca»,«(«,-ih)  +Sc.  -0. 

and  thcv  Atimtioiv  rnply  that  when  dcffuiion  and  other  nodou 
nue,  the  iuidt  taliily  the  Kpataie  condiixmi  ol  equilibHum 
^•mUi-Xim-o.  TheasiuniI>Iioanudcmthe'"i>n-''»  -i--^—i\- 
Ihal  lETsu  Hich  at  DuJDI  nay  be  oeglccttd  In 
A  [uitbcr  piDpeny  bucd  on  eiperiei 

■et  up  by  mechaoical  acLiona,  tuch  1 
Thus,  11  two  lasea  at  equal  temperalu 
lo  mil  by  diflusion,  the  heavier  gas  t: 
piK^  will  lake  a  long  time;  on  the 
tr  parts  01  the  same  gas,  at  diJTeren 
equahaation  of  prcaaure  will  take  p 


gacol  tbedi  EfiuiugHiuda  may  bejcgardcd  at  in  equilibrium  under 
tkcACtiociof  Its  own  pa/tial  prcaaure,  the  ertenial  forces  to  which 
il  tt  >«biected  and  the  resisluice  to  diUusion  of  the  other  dutdt. 

J.  Sltm  DijHiim  ej  tea  Gala.  Rilaliim  iAwen  Hi  Ca- 
4Uiml$  0/  JIuifteaci  and  of  ZN^Bsim.— We  now  suppose  tbe 
diflksijigaahatances  tobe  twogasca  wfaiehobey  fioyle'ilrw,  and 
tiM  dlffwioa  takes  place  in  a  dond  cylinder  or  lube  ol  mlt 
Mctioaal  area  at  constant  temperature,  the  turfaces  of  equal 
IcsMy  being  penModiculat  to  Ihe  axis  of  the  cylinder,  to  tbst  the 
dinction  of  diDusion  it  along  the  length  ef  ibe  cyiindeT,  and  we 
i^ipe«e  no  oleraal  forces,  tuch  as  gravity,  to  act  on  the  system. 

TIk  decwtit*  of  the  ^ta  are  denotnl  by  n,  n,  ih&r  velocitin  of 
{EffuBuaby  Hi,  lii,andiE  (heir  partial  preuuraarept,^,  we  luvt  by 
Boyle't  Law  p,-t^.p, -tun,  "here  t„  *,  arc  con^nl.  for  (he  two 


Brnia  of  tbe  diH iwBi  ea 
dv  pcvea*  eilber  of  the  1 
by  us  pajlial  ptKtnn 


ly  be  Mg]«ied,andal 


'C^nlBi— IH^,  where  C  it  tbecoemcieoL  of  tetutaace,  ibcequa- 
^+Cw«Cai-«,)-».and^+C«,{i,-.J-o.    0). 


No.  ipjdx  it  the  a 


Ac»o  B*  "the  ma™  of  |at  flowioa  aooet  any  leciion  pr 
tioF,  ud  hnni  or  ^n,  can  be  icgarded  u  rcpraenting  (he  1 
partul  pnaiurc  produced  by  tbe  aiiXian  ol  the  gai.    Since  (hi 

[111 It  everywhere  conUaol,  and  (he  ends  of  (he  eylindi 

■quiMd  Sard,  (he  Bunt  ol  paital  prettan  due  to  the  two 

tiam  (s]  (])  w*  ^'d  by  efementaiy  algebra 


celtniubtttiuling^-JlM.  h-JhH,  andby  tnntpni 


leadiDg  to  the  equatioaa  of  diflinlcia 

nuclly  u  in  Ibe  cue  of  dinuiiOD  thisngb  a  lalid. 

If  we  aitenqii  to  treat  diSiuion  in  liquida  by  a  limi 
it  it,  in  (be  fint  place,  necessary  to  define  the  ".  parti: 
ol  (he  tomponenli  occurrfng  in 
the  cODception  of  "  osmoiic  pra 

article  Solution,  F'or  dilute  wiutioDa  at  contunt  temperature, 
the  avtumption  that  the  osmotic  pressure  it  piDponioiial  to  thv 
density,  leadt  to  Tesulli  agreeing  fairly  closely  with  eiperience, 
■nd  this  fact  may  be  represented  by  the  ititement  that  a  tub- 
■twice  Deterring  in  a  dilute  tolulion  bebaves  like  a  perfect  gas. 

6,  AiJatfim  0/  lit  Ctr^iat  >/  DiJ^urim  lotlaUnUicf  Laifh 
and  Timt.--Vlc  may  write  the  equation  defiiiiDg  K  in  the  Ibnu 

— "",-£■ 
Here  -dfilfiij  iipretents  the  "  percentage  rale  "  at  «bich  the 
density  decreases  with  tbe  distance  ij  and  we  thu>  lee  Ihit  ih« 
the  ratio  ol  (he  vehidly  ol  Bow 
the  density  decreases  with  tbe 


to  tbe  p 


■mage  ri 


ivided  by  a  lengtb.  and  the 
of  the  nature  of  a  length  divided  by  alime,  we  mar 
Itate  that  K  is  of  two  dimcnlioni  In  lenslhaBd  —  i  in  time,  Lt. 
dimentiont  UfS. 

EmiafJe  i.    TaLiiw  K-a-1493  Itr  carbon  diaidde  a  ad  air  (at 
temperatun!  o*  C.  and  preiiuiT  76  cm.  ol  nncury)  reftjrcd  lo  a 

'  aiion  dioxide  and  air.  the 
the  CDrretpwling  velociEiet 
e-ej  (laea  ,0-iui,  (liu  it.  a-odI41),  o-oolM  and  0-00^69  ca. 

£niwMti.     I[  we  wuhnliaukealiiiieand^aeecgadaifniinollt, 
Eaamplt  I  bv  (he  tquu 


J.  NtmrrTol  ValinJ  0/  rte  Carficinl  of  Di/mfon.— The 
tabb  on  p.  asS  ^vct  the  valuei  ol  Ihe  coeflicieni  of  dUfution  of 
icveial  of  Ibe  ptiotipal  pain  oi  gates  at  a  pressure  of  76  en.  of 

the  eenlimetre  and  tecorul  at 


8.  IrretaatU  CAanfei  mttmfanyitit  DiJ!niim.~-Tiie  diaoiion 
of  two  gasei  at  cooKant  piettan  and  temperature  it  a  good 
CDunpleof  an  "  [rreversble  procea."  Tbe  guts  atwiyt  tend  lo 
mil,  atvB  to  tepuale.  In  order  to  tepanic  tbe  gaiei  •  cbangt 
mutt  be  effected  in  the  eiiemal  condition!  to  which  Ibe  miKara 
it  (ubieded,  either  by  liquefying  one  of  the  guea,  or  by  Kpanlini 
them  by  difTutlon  (brough  a  membrane,  or  by  btingini  Other ODt- 
lidelnSuencestobeiiroDthem.  In  ihecaseofliquidi,  elecimlyut 
aSordi  a  meant  of  le^araiing  (be  lOnMitventi  of  a  miKurc 
Every  such  method  Involvet  tome  change  taking  place  outside  lb* 
miatUK,  and  thii  diange  may  be  tTftrdtd  at  a  "  onpenaaliBf 
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X  c<  the  pcopoly 


whcR  oc  other  on  the  | 


them  by  i  compenuUiii  iriajiormitiDD. 
«v»riib!e  ryck,  the  outiide  eDecit  of  which 


■  Ihtchuie.  Mofcovn-,  when  a  body  iibutd,  the 
ropy  i*  the  luior  which  detenninn  how  miich  cf  th* 
td  IS  (he  body  H  uhvuUMf  lor  owvenion  inu  wvfc 


Carboa  diojude  ad 


On^na 


..      w^hur  diojudB 
(omBun  uli  (deiuity  matii) 

cadmium      tulphile      (double 
glymin  (in.  )n,  In,  I*sii) 


!K» 


",&' 


<H^.  *3S0.  o  J4J 

0-jlS  cmVday. 
0-97].  o-wS.  o  Jit 

1-480  con  Vdiy, 

o-jo*         H 


[uiion  hIm  place  belnm  iwo  lun  ioudi  1  doad 

the  Euea  (nm  iriihaut  u  nto.     Bin  ibc  inmr^bb 
ndg  ibe  vend  Bay  involvf  *  nun  oT  entropy,  uid  tin* 

lioint  by  what  means  mizrd 
*n  can  be  vparated.  and,  im 


^-^ 


C.  Hfl'liw, 
J.  CiJkani. 


■It  thai  encTKy  » 

toroutioa  than  it 
•UllBf  that  an  iirevenible  proceu 
availability.  Ts  meaiure  thii  low 
thetmodynamici,  and  Id  panicular 
Lhat "  It  ii  Lmpoujblc  by  . 
dcf  Lve  mechaiutal  cHect  Ir 
bdow  the  tnnpcratnre  of  the  coldest 
Ut  ut  WW  wine 


<m  *«v  part  of  the  ty: 
liven  to  the  autitiar 


libetaled  by  the 

itable  energy 


pableoltrani- 

ige.     Weeiprcuthisfaclby 

iliaily  ioipUea  ■  kw  of 

lake  uie  of  Ibe  hvB  of 

of  Lord  Kelvin'i  tUtemcDi 

laie  material  agency  to 

of  matter  by  cooliag  it 

of  the  tunauDdiDg  abject*." 

^fHTwtna  of  inf  ndefiatle^ 
ie"aujuliary  medjiim."  If 
m.ooly  panofthif  heatcan 

lean  cnaiH.  Only  cart  of 
of  the  coal  ii  avai^^ble  (or 


a?ii1ianmedrun.''v^'d??idcd  by 
ia  oiled  ihe  ehanfc  of  "  Mtiopy  "  tm 


idif  "i  ' 

,  -I  work  w 

I  thennodvriamk  e 


medium,  the  oiuntity  of 

means  of  ideal  thennodynamk  enein 

the  halaact.  which  ii  ffT^.  wwld 

divided  ^  T-.  it  Q/T.  and  (hit  repn 

Any  inevir»ble  chjinfe  for  which  ■ 


eotropy  IB  iodrpendcjJt  oi  the  teoiperut 


ociatrd  with  the  fivra  chaK[r 
ody  at  lempnatHn  T  mivta 
:  temperature  of  the  auiiliaiy 
ccMld  be  obuined  from  Q  by 
n  wouU  he  Q(i  -T./T).  and 
uke  Ihe  loim  of  uiuvaiUUe 
.  The  qiaolienl  of  ihii.  when 
■enii  the  quaatity  of  efltiopy 

of  eniTopy.  The  increax  of 
lun  (J  the  •luuliaiy  medium. 


dilioo*  Ihepnx 


ilu  Cduf.— The  (BM>  Ip  ■ 
mimure  can  often  be  leparited 
by  liquefying,  or  even  lolidify. 
ing,  one  or  lioth  of  the  caR»- 

ihis  pn^KTly  »e  have  Ihe 
important  law  according  to 
which    -"Hie    pieuore    of   ■ 


dent  of  Ibe  ptCMuret  of  uif 
other  gaia  or  npoun  iriiich 
may  be  miied  wiih  it,"  Thui 
il  turo  doaed  vewdt  be  taken 
containing  lorae  water  (Bd 
one  be  eihaiuted,  Ibe  otbn 
<inilalniBg  aji,  and  if  Ibc  tem- 
peratutea  be  tquai,  evipon- 
tioa  wia  go  on  until  th* 
prtsnve  of  the  vapour  in  Ihe 
eahaiuted   veaael  i: 


iU  fanial  prcuure  in  Uk  other  veoel,  Botwithsianding  the  fact 
that  the  ulal  pnnure  in  the  latter  vtatel  ia  giealcr  by  the 
pteaaurt  of  Ihe  air. 

To  feparaie  nixed  gaaea  by  liqMfaetion.  they  muft  be  compmocd 
aod  cowd  ILItooe  lepanieaiB  theformof  a  liquid.  If  nochaofee  an 
to  talce  place  outside  Ihe  ayatem,  the  aeparate  componenta  mist  be 
allowed  to  expand  until  the  work  of  expamion  it  e(|ua1  to  the  wor^i 

in  cxpoiuioB,    The  proceu  maif  be  made  at  nearly  revmible  at  wt 

art  pnctically  in  a  ttale  ol  equilibrium  at  every  ttage-     Thit  it  a 
coDtef^iKnce  of  an  important  axiom  in  thermorWBanicf  accardinr 
to  which  "any  email  change  in  the  neighbovrhood  of  a  itate  «t 
equilibrium  i>  tu  a  hnt  approiimation  revcnible." 
Suppose  now  that  at  any  ttage  of  the  ramprndon  the  panid 

dcompretiipn  it  (f.+M^. 

LSTmK"v-Sv«fv.     The 

„. ..-  --  Je  one  in  which 

origii-ally  occupied  by  Ihe  minnre. 


:haBEcdlroin  VioV-iV.    Tbew. 

ind  thit  work  will  be  restored  at  tne  corre 

ultimate  slate  of  the  separated  ^gatet  will 


unanitSSel^diflutlD 


. ™  ,.  ,  ,,     ,.- miaint  each  gas  had  I 

to  expand  till  its  volume  was  Vi-KVi.  work  wouM  hav 
-  -* inilan.  and  the  gates  qnM  idll  have  been 


'g  volumes 


tt'Tti 

ofei 

■he 


'.It?? 


nrk  of  eipaiHioo  it  lost,  and  rFpfCHntt  eivrgy  rendered  nnavailaUe 
ai  the  lempeniure  at  which  diHuiIon  ulm  plaer.  When  divided 
by  lhat  temprraiuR  the  quotient  (ivn  lie  increaK  uf  cHrDpy, 
Thut  the  irreversMe  procttaes,  and,  in  particular.  Ihe  ennipy 
'ih  diffurion  of  two  gaaei  at  unifono  preasurc. 
Uke  place  if  each  o7  the^gtm  in  turn  were  to 


TMl 


Cibbt 


TZW 


aH.\ 


.  C.OCH^IC 


AaMhr  «*  In  iMA  Iwe  or  tnon  mluil  (m*  i 
bypUdagawciiiilhcprtvacrDf  ^liquid  vhjcbi 
■eg)  (he iws.  but  in  vti!ch  thi  Dihn-  gu  or ga 
CR  MUO  it  il  found  by  txprrEtnct  that  wtien  pi 


poniofu  of 


Mr 


not  tht 


partial  pmurt  of  tbat 
thcsnie'ubdHt. 


lO.  Diffatitm  IMr^t'' '  ttitnbroni  n  Fariilint.  Tkiery  of  Uu 
mmu-ttmiMt  Mtmbram. — Il  hu  been  poialed  out  tbsl  diSuilon 
of  ttm  liequcntly  Ukes  place  id  lie  lulcriot  ol  solidsi  moreover, 
tliirtrnf  pTnhrhnTf  r1iffrTrnllyTnlhmrr~T  ir'tir  iinte  lolJd  it 
Itac  Mine  tonpcntun.  A  membnne  or  pull  tioa  formed  of  KKb 
■  tcSd  on  therefore  be  used  to  effect  i  mole  or  test  complete 
•epmtion  of  |Ucs  from  a  miiturc  Tbli  mnhod  ii  employed 
coouBcrcUlly  for  extndjng  oxygen  Iron  the  atmoiphne,  ia 
pMtkular  for  use  in  projection  kuteras  where  i  hi^  degree  of 
purity  it  not  required.  A  similar  method  Is  oftea  ipplied  tb 
fiqaid*  and  solutions  and  is  taowa  as  "  dialysis." 

la  such  CAMS  as  can  be  tctlcd  eiperimentally  ii  has  been  found 
tbl  1  ■aialmys  tends  to  pais  lii  rough  a  neaibiafle  [tam  the  sUe 
when  its  deituty,  and  thetefote  it*  paitUl  ptcssure.  is  greater 
ta  the  tide  where  il  is  tes;  so  that  for  equilibrium  (be  pulial 
pceauret  on  the  two  sides  mmt  be  eipuL  This  result  is  nn- 
alccted  by  Ibe  presence  ol  other  gases  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
Bemfanoe.  For  example,  il  diBcrent  gises  at  the  sime  pnsture 
■n  •cptnted  by  >  pirlilion  tbiough  which  one  gat  can  pass  mart 
Bpidly  than  ihcothcr.  [he  diffusion  Hill  give  rise  to  i  difierenceof 
procBreod  the  two  ^es.  which  is  capable  of  doing  mechanical 
nfc  ia  Boring  the  puUllon.  In  evidence  of  tbii  condusion 
Mai  PUnck  quotoa  test  nperlmcn  t  made  by  him  ia  t  he  Fhylical 
lastilDt*  of  the  university  of  Munich  hi  iSlj,  depending  on  the 
lad  that  pliliiHimfiMl  at  white  beat  ispcnieaUe  to  hydrogen  but 

hu alili  ill  lii.  Ill  llnli(i|itsliniini  mill  nilut  iiilhlijilnnm 

bebsated  the  hydrogen  villdiffuseonl,  leaving  a  vacuum. 

The  details  ol  the  eipaliiiHit  may  be  quoted  here: — "  A  glus 
»Jk*  nf  about  5  auB.  iolemat  diaiDctcr,  blown  out  to  a  bulb  it  tiir 
,  was  provided  vriib  a  stop^oek  at  one  end.  To  the  other  i 
IB  tube  ineitLlaflawaafasteaed.aodcloied  jt  Iheend.    T1i< 


a  Duwii  burner.  The  conneuon  between  (he  gUu  and  plaiinum 
tabes,  having  been  m*de  by  means  of  sraling-wix.  had  id  be  kepi 
esal  by  a  continoous  cumni  ol  water  to  prevent  the  sol lenliif  o(  the 
■•a.  After  (our  boun  the  tube  was  taken  Icom  the  Binie,  cooln] 
to  iJh  temperature  of  the  room,  and  the  stopcock  opened  under 
■eicny.  The  mercury  rose  rapidly.  flmoH  complctcTy  Filling  the 
tntK,  proving  that  tbe  tube  had  been  very  nearly  exhiutled." 

lo  order  that  diSusion  Ibrough  i  membrane  may  be  reversible 
B  lar  as  a  particular  gal  it  loncerned,  tbe  process  must  take  place 
ID  slowly  that  equilibrium  is  tcl  up  at  cvety  (I age  (see  {  g  above}. 


DIFFUSION  as« 

tie  separated  under  tbcM  raadidoai.  Tfen  hf  ifcmt*  drawlat  the  commbiIw 
' — '-  * — ^  tods  apart  until  R.  Q  touch,  the jas  A  wdl  paa  fmo  th*  space  PQi 
and  B  will  pass  iuo  tbe  space  RST  and  the  gases  will  Saally  be  eiM> 
pletdy  separated !  simDarfy.  by  pushing  the  eauKctiai  roda  tofcther, 
(he  two  lasea  win  be  rerauni  in  tbe  space  RQ.  By  perfbrminf  the 
DperatioM  slowty  enough  we  may  make  tbe  procase*  aa  nearly 
ceveniblt  as  we  please,  so  that  no  svallable  ennvy  is  loM  in  eitber 
change.  The  gas  A  being  at  every  losnnt  in  equilibriiin  on  tbe  two 
Bdes  of  the  pislos  Q.  its  density,  and  iberelon  h*  partial  anssure. 
il  the  same  on  both  sides,  and  the  lame  is  true  itgaiding  tbe  gas  B 
onthetwnntnulR.    Alio  »  wsrh  il  <{m  in  inen{  Oe  pulMj.  foe 

"  "™"  R  is  due  to  ""  *"         " 


as  ideal  membrane  or  partition  thraugb  which 
pa*a,aad  which  oflers  an  insuperable  barrier  lo  any  d illusion 
whatever  ol  a  second  gas.  By  means  ol  two  lemi. permeable 
pafliUoos  acting  oppositely  with  reelect  to  two  diflerrnt  gases 
A  aad  B  these  gases  could  be  mixed  or  separated  by  reversible 
■ciboda.  Tbe  anneied  figure  shows  a  diagrammatic  rtprescala- 
lioa  (d  (be  ptocesi. 

We  suppose  the  ga«i  contained  in  a  rylindiieal  tube;  P.  Q.  R.  S 
an  fDurputom,  ol  which  P  ind  R  are  jnlned  lo  one  eonnectfii  rod, 
Q  shI  S  to  another.  P,  S  are  impermeable  lo  both  guea:  fj  h 
s^ai.pCTncable,  albwing  tbe  gas  A  to  pass  through  but  not  B,  simi. 
hMrfcaUownlbegaiBioEuthniiBhbMnDlA.  ThediitawrPR 
isoqualtethediitanceQS.aotlutiltnerodaiET  pushed  towards  each 
atbcr  as  (air  aa  iber  wOrgp,  P  and  Q  will  be  in  conlu^.  as  il»  R  and 
&     iBgfnc  tbe  ^KC  RQ  BIkd  with  i  nditure  of  the  two  gus 


It  tlvHst  sn  P.  so  thai  tk 


Ifll 


equlll- 

.._,„^_,.^.flbegaBesAandBarec«ieene(l.  We 
k  (he  reversible  sepiratiofl  ol  the  gases  by  this  method 
nprratuie  irithout  tlie  productmi  or  abaorp^on  at 
■t,  the  densities  and  the  partbl  ptessun  of  the  tn 
>  art  the  tame  as  they  were  tn  the  oiiMure.  These 
'  in  entin  agieenent  with  those  al  the  preceding 
I  agRcment  did  not  esist  it  wouM  be  posdUe.  theo- 
»1ii  nrmMiul  motion  from  the  gases  In  a  way  that 
e  second  law  of  themwdynaoicL 
Host  physicists  admit,  as  Planck  doa,  (bat  it  is  imposuble  la 
<b(ain  an  ideal  tenu-petrneable  aibstance;  indeed  such  a  sub- 
tsnce  would  necessarily  have  to  pOsseia  en  infinitely  great  resist* 
nee  10  diSusion  For  such  gases  as  could  not  penctnle  il.     But  fn 

ittribuUble 


S5"a 


neiperui 


available  enetsy  arising  Irom  this  cause  would  b 
to  the  imperfect  efficiency  of  (he  partition]  gnd  not  to  ine  gate* 
themselves;  moieovcr,  these  losjes  are,  lo  every  case,  found  lo  be 
compleldy  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Irreversible  tbenno- 
dynamics.  Tbe  reasoning  in  this  article  being  somewhat  con- 
densed (be  reader  must  necessarily  be  referred  (o  tteattset  on 
(bcrmodj-namio  for  further  information  on  poinU  of  detail 
coDDecttit  wiib  the  argument.  Even  when  he  omstitti  thesa 
treatise*  be  may  find  same  point*  omitted  which  have  beea 

dently  often  raised  lo  require  tnenlion  In  print. 

lI./CiiK(icJrAf<;ro/iN;iu»fi.— In     '     -     -    -      - 


ig  their  way  among  Ibe  whil 
rocesi  will  be  retarded  by  a 
mplest  modd  of  a  perfect  gai 
ises  (see  MoLECDLE)  diflcrs  fi 


number  of  whit 
ill  lake  place,  tb 


elastic  spheres  as  a  mechanical  nudei.  (i 


■  laedium  loroid  o( 


ui  hioetic  energy  ol  tianslatioo  ol  tin 


betaken.)    ( 
cults  of  unco 


in  (he  neighboiirhood  olany  point  will,  by  their  m ,  _,. 

in  every  direction  until  (hey  come  inioeolliiion  wiih  other  molecules 
d  either  kirtd.  and  this  spteading  oui  (mn  every  point  al  the  rnedium 


ihc  greater  the  velociiy  of  the  mi 
th  oTlhe  free  jiath  betoie  a  collii 

, 0  the  mean 

H  tbe  length  slihe  pi 


ules.  and  the  neater  the  length  of  ._ , 

okes  place.     ((  we  mime  coniiiiendy  with  this,  (ha[  (he  i 

'inclent  of  dlifuslonof  thegas  Aiiproport^ — ».--i. — *..* 

>.J»wh(ns.ta  the  velocity  nod  f.  u  th 
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molnik  of  A,  tUtcufniriBB  hr  the  coeSdur  of  lUaudoa  !•  ol  the 
richt  dinKHiuH  id  kogth  «nd  ddu.  Jf.  naoAavtr.  irB  Di»en«  ibu 
wbea  diSuim  uIh  idacc  in  ■  fiud  dinciian.  uy  ihai  of  the  uli 
gf  ^  it  depudi  oaly  oa  tha  naalv«d  put  of  Ibe  velocity  and  Icnf  cb 
g(palhiatlut  dircctioA:  thifthypotlieunAdity  Leadi  to  our  lakiru 
tbc  m«aa  value  o£  inb^  ai  Ibe  caefficLuit  of  dinusaon  For  the  |aa  ^ 
Thiavuluc  wuobiaiud  by  O.E.  Mcytrudoihtn. 
UuTortuiiaidy.  bowver,  It  makes  ihe  cocfBcicnta  Ot  diflutl" 


lbe'2i'e_.._    

CHla  al  the  ttmt  cu,  Whea  the  moleculei  an  miwd  in  eqkul 
pnipanioDi  botli  Eypothnc*  kad  tg  tbe  value  IQaiif.l+lnAI;. 
(iquaic  bncheti  dfiiixing  mw  valua).  WLea  tuie  na  pneponder- 
Btet  laricly  ovef  tbe  wicr,  tbt  ptieiwiDena  o(  difTuiioii  are  too 
difficult  oi  obeervitjoa  to  allow  of  accbirato  eapcrinienta]  teatt 

moteculea  »te  different  in  liie  or  rvasL 

Inatcad  of  luppoBinf  a  velocity  ct  ttuiflatioa  added  after  tbe 
oatbeniarical  ealculationi  have  been  perfonnedt  a  better  plan  b  to 
aiaunae  from  the  outBel  that  the  mofcculn  ol  the  two  gam  bave 
email  veloeiliet  of  tranibtion  In  opposite  diteetiotu,  eaperpoeed  on 
the  diitribiition  of  velaciry,  which  would  occur  In  a  medium  repfe^ 
eestiu  a  |a(  at  leit.  when  ■  colliiioB  occun  between  meleculta 
sf  didcmn  nm  a  iranibienie  of  nonentum  lakn  place  between 
Ihen,  and  tbe  quantity  sf  momenlun  ■>  tranifcnrd  in  one  ■econd 

vriooly  of  tSc  ^aan  A  and  B.  it  piaya  an  all-important  part  la 

(TanifeiTnce  Df  momenlDni  could  Iitr  place.  The  coelhdent  of 
leiiKaneE  bein(  founil.  Ibe  moiuin  of  F4Ch  of  the  two  gua  nay  be 


One  of  the  mint  UDponint  (oue(|uaica  of  ibt  kinetic  ibcoty 
li  Ibal  if  the  vohunt  be  kept  oamunt  tbe  coefficient  of  dMmion 
■aria  u  tbe  iqiun  root  of  Ibeabioiutelempcnturt.  TbpnfR 
this,  we  itmtly  btve  to  bnagiiie  the  vcladty  of  each  molecule  to 
be  tuddenlr  inacased  n  (old;  the  lubtequent  preccsss,  includ- 
ing dlSn^D,  wiU  then  go  on  n  timei  as  fail;  and  tbe  Icmperalotc 
T,  bam  pnpottioaal  to  the  kinetic  eneixri  and  tbeiefore  to  the 
■qoare  of  tbe  Tcbdly,  wiU  be  increaaed  ■■■  fold.  Thui  K,  tbe 
coefficinit  of  diSusion.  varies  u  VT. 

The  lelalioa  ot  K  to  the  denilty  when  the  lempenluie  temaini 
conatant  ia  more  difficult  to  discus,  but  [t  may  be  tuSioent  to 
tutice  that  if  the  number  of  molecules  ii  increased  »  fold,  the 

traversed  belweeu  mllisioni  it  (not  Ikerrjorr  bnl  as  the  lesult  of 

man  detailed  reuaning)  on  Ibe  average  i/nc 

Tfaiu  tbe  free  path,  and  therefore  the  coe 

varia  invenejy  u  the  deoaily,  or  directly  as  the  volume.     If  the 

preuure  f  imd  tempcnture  T  be  taken  as  variables,  E  varies 

isvendy  ■>/  and  directly  aa  VT*- 

Now  according  to  the  eaperitnenti  bnt  made  by  J.  C.  Maxwell 
and  J.  Loschmidt,  it  appeared  that  with  conslint  density  K 
was  proportional  to  T  more  acirly  than  to  -JT,  The  inference  is 
that  in  Ibis  icspecl  a  medium  loimcd  ol  colliding  spheres  fails  to 
give  a  correct  mediaiuca]  modFl  of  gaie«.  Il  hu  been  found  by 
L.  Bottanunn,  Maxwell  aikd  oihen  thai  a  lystem  of  panicles 
whose  mutual  actions  vaiy  according  to  the  inverse  fifth  power  o[ 
the  distance  between  them  repiesenu  more  correctly  the  relation 
beivccn  Ihe  coeffident  of  diSusioo  and  lempcniture  ui  actual 
gases.  Other  lecent  Iheorlei  of  diSuiion  have  been  advanced 
by  M.  Thiesiti,  P.  Langrvln  and  W  Sulheiiand.  On  the  other 
band.  J.  Thovert  Gods  eiperimtnlal  evidence  thai  the  cocSticnl 
ot  diSuskn  il  praporlional  to  molecular  vehxiiy  in  the  oses 
examined  ot  non-electrolylci  disaohred  in  water  >l  lS°  M  1-5 
grams  per  litre. 


.laced  by  Robert  E. 
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tOBcluda  "  he  «st  u  comiikM ; 

ioD  n  migbl  win  iflsilon  u  one  ihD«ild  uc  fall  kin§daaii." 
il  Digtj'i  kttcn  ud  ptpeti,  which  include  >  poem 
liii  ciKuticHi,  ■  lait  Idler  U  bit  intut  »nt  ud  odrc- 
ux  wiih  bii  wife  Imm  lie  Tnwer,  wcte  pgUishnl  ia  TJu 

Canptitdir  Triaim  by  Thonuu  Bailow,  bbhop  o(  Lincdln,  in 

1679.     He  Ml  Iwo  vms,  of  whom  the  ddar.  Sir  Kenelm  Dlgby. 

mt»  the  wdl-tiBwn  lutbDr  siul  diploimti ' 


Seewvfeiaii 


»  d1  Fott 

ay  J    Mffl 


i'  (1M»I 
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M  Digby  under  the .^ .., . 

it  Recusul  CTbamu  LanEiKville),  wu  euUiihrd  in 
(P.  C  V.) 

m  KSTEtS  (i6oj-it6i),  Ea^h  mntbor,  diplom- 
■liM  and  navtl  comminder,  ton  of  Sir  Evnmrd  Digby  (f.i.), 
ni born  en  the  i  iih  of  Julyj(k>3,  *nd  tfttr  hii  father^  occutkin 
in  i6aA  resded  with  hi)  motbn  M  Gayhuni,  bdng  brought  up 
■ppuently  u  ■  Romin  Ciiholic.  Ia  1617  be  accompanied  his 
coisio.  Sir  John  Qigby,  afterwsnb  ist  earl  of  Bristol,  lod  then 
■obanador  in  Spain,  la  Madrid.  Onbisittum  in  April  i6iShe 
catered  Gloucnler  Hall  (now  Worcester  CoUcge),  Orford,  and 
■todied  under  Thonia«  Alien  (isti-iBji),  the  celebrated  nuthe- 
BUiIcian,  who  wu  nudi  impreued  with  bii  tbililici  and  called 
him  the  if  ironrfiifa,  t.i.  ihe  Infant  prodigy,  of  hb  age.'  He  left 
Um  univenily  witboBi  lalunj  a  degree  in  1610,  and  IraTelied 
in  France,  where,  according  lo  hii  own  acrount,  he  inspired  an 
■ocontiollable  pfiaion  in  the  qDoea-Botbar,  Uaiie  do'  Mcdid, 
BOW  a  lady  of  more  than  mature  age  and  charms;  be  visited 
Florence,  and  in  March  1A13  joined  Sir  John  Digby  again  at 
Jladrid,  at  die  lime  when  Prince  Charles  and  Buckingham  arrived 
gn  their  adventurous  cxpeditiOQr  He  joined  the  prince's  houie- 
hiJd  and  relumed  with  him  Is  Eoghuid  oa  the  5th  of  October 
i6]j,  beiBg  knighted  by  James  I.  on  the  13rd  id  October  and 
iiceiviiig  the  appointment  of  icstleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
Prince  Chailei.  In  1615  he  minied  secretly  Venetia,  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Hanley  ol  Tonge  Cutle.  Shn^bire,  a  lady  of  eitra- 
ordinary  beauty  and  intellectiial  attainments,  but  of  doubtful 
Tinuc.  Digby  was  a  man  of  great  stature  and  bodily  strength. 
Edward  Hyde,  afterwarda  call  oI  Clarendon,  who  with  Ben 
Jonion  waa  included  among  his  most  intimate  friends,  describes 
himu  "  a  man  of  very  eitraordinary  penoD  and  presence  which 
drew  the  eyes  of  M  men  upon  blni,  a  wondcrlul  graceful 
behaviour,  a  Oowing  courtesy  and  dvility,  and  such  a  volubility 
cl  language  as  Borprised  and  ddighted,"'  Digby  for  sometime 
was  eadudcd  from  public  employment  by  Buchingham's  jealousy 
o(  tab  CDisin,  Lord  Bristol  At  length  in  i6ir,  on  tlu  latler'i 
advice,  Digby  detcnniAed  to  allempt  "  tone  generous  action," 
and  on  the  iind  of  December,  with  the  tppiovat  ol  the  king, 
eabirfcal  aaa  privateer  with  two  itips,  with  the  object  of  attack- 
ing the  French  ships  in  the  Venetian  harbour  of  ScandaroorL  On 
Ihe  iSih  ol  Jamury  be  uiived  off  Gibratlu  and  capturad  seven  1 
Spaniib  and  Flemish  vessels.  Ftom  Ihe  rsth  of  February  to  the 
17th  at  Ifarch  he  remained  at  anchor  off  Al^en  on  account  of  the 
ikkncnof  his  men,  and  extracted  a  promise  from  the  a^horitiea 
af  better  ireatmeni  of  the  En^iih  ships.  He  seiied  1  rich  Dutch 
vesici  Dear  Majorca,  and  after  other  odventurrs  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  French  and  Venetian  ships  in  the  harbour  ol 
Standeroonontbeiithofjune,  Hii  successes,  however,  brought 
iqiontheEn^ishnierchants  Ihe  risk  of  reprisals,  and  be  wns  urged 
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WIS  ^1  received  by  the  king,  and  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
the  navy  in  October  iSjo,but  his  ptoceeding:  were  disavowed  on 
accoBniof  the  complainis  of  the  Venetian  imbasssdor.  In  iGjj 
lady  Digby  died,  and  her  memory  was  celebrated  hy  BenJonson 
la  a  aerie*  of  poena  entitled  Baphnu,  and  by  other  poets  ol 
the  day.  Digby  retired  to  Greshara  College,  and  cihibiled  ct- 
travagint  grief,  maintaining  a  sedujion  for  two  years.  About 
Ilus  time  Digby  professed  himself  a  Fmtslant,  but  by  October 
|6J5,  vriule  in  Prance,  he  had  already  returned  lo  the  Roman 
•  I«Itcn  (y  Eminrnl  Ftrms  (Aubw"!  Uves),  ii.  314. 


CadnSelaiik'  InalatterdiuilllwmliorUatdi  tAjBUiid 
RiDoostnt**  wltt  him,  bat  aHum  bin  ol  the  csnIiiraaDce  of  Ua 
friendship.'  Inteatbeputdkhed JCMi.^B«Ke«ilta£ad7a»nf 
ekw*  (fa  Kditltm,  In  which  he  argue!  that  Iho  Roman  Chvreh, 
poasaoing  aloM  the  qualificatkHu  of  unlvenality,  unity  o( 
doctrine  and  unintem^tod  apostolic  luceeasion,  is  the  oqly  tn» 
church,  and  that  the  intrusion  of  error  into  il  is  (mpOBible.  The 
same  subject  is  treated  in  letters  to  George  Digby,  afterwania 
■nd  earl  of  Bristol,  dated  the  ind  of  November  i6jS  and  the  tgtb 
of  NavemlKr  tAjg,  whidi  were  published  in  i6ji,  as  well  aa  in 
a  further  Diaaxru  nmummt  InfaVUnliiy  ■■  Ktligiim  in  t6s*. 
Reluming  to  England  he  associated  himselt  with  the  queen  and 
her  Roman  Catholic  friends,  and  joined  in  the  app«1  to  the 
Engliib  Roinanhi*  for  money  lo  support  the  kmg's  ScoltUi 
<ipediiion.>  In  oonaequence  hs  was  sumntoned  to  the  bat  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  17th  of  Jamuuy  1IS41,  and  the 
king  was  petitioned  (0  remove  hnn  with  other  recusants  tnn  hla 
councils.  He  Idi  England,  and  while  at  Pari)  hlUcd  in  a  du^  a 
French  lord  who  had  Insulted  Charlea  I,  in  hit  pceMon.  Louis 
XIII,  took  his  part,  and  fuinlsfaed  him  witha  military  esoort  lot* 
Flanders.  Rctuining  home  he  was  inprisoncd,  t^  order  ol  the 
House  of  Commons,  early  In  lO^i,  sutmaively  In  Ihe  "  Thne 
Tobacco  Pipea  nigh  Charing  CtiMS,"  where  hla  dejightful  con- 
venation  Is  said  to  have  Innafonncd  the  prlnn  Into  "  a  place  of 
de]ighl"*and  at  WincheMcr  House.  He  waa  finally  released  and 
alboed  lo  go  to  France  on  the  soth  o(  July  lA^j,  Ihrough  Ihe 
Imaivcntionoi  the  queen  of  Fraace,  Anne  of  Austria,  on  condition 
that  ho  wobM  Bdlher  pnuot*  nor  conceal  any  pfeta  abroad 
■gainst  the  Knjiiih  govemmoit. 

Before  leavint  En^and  an  attempt  waa  made  la  draw  bnm 
bin  an  adnWon  that  Laud,  with  whom  be  had  bean  intimate, 
had  derired  to  be  made  a  caidinal,  but  Digby  danied  that  the 
ardiblahop  had  any  leaniigi  lawanb  Rome.  Ob  Ih*  lat  rf 
Nevamber  164J  it  was  loolyed  bj 
pniperty.    Be  pubUahad  in  London  (he  «a  _ 

1  im  au  sik  taiUt  tf  llu  tni  tto*  t/ SptHur't 
tba  US.  of  iriiidi  ia  in  the  Egerlon  nltction 
,  No.  S7>5  I.  iiT  b),  and  Otunaliiu  on  ■ 
SBrreptitioia  and  imauiboriied  edition  of  the  Sditir  MtiiU,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Brawna,  fran  the  RonuD  Catbolk  point  ol  *lcw, 
which  dnw  a  aevera  rebuke  Inm  the  ■utbor.  Alter  hit  Brrin) 
in  Pari)  ha  publiabod  bk  cfaiti  philanpblcal  worfca,  Of  BtOm 
and  0/ »•  f ■»«>«/ Ay  <!f  if on'i  £>■<  (t6m),  autognph  hiss.  << 
which  aie  tp  the  BibUeiUqne  Bu  Gealevitve  at  Park,  aad  ma^ 
the  aeqnabitania  of  Deacartca.  Ha  wai  appointed  by  Queo 
Henrietta  htaria  her  (hanocUor,  and  in  the  sunoitt  of  ifi4j  he  «aa 
dtspatd»dbyherloRainalaal>lafaiB«giatanet.  Digby  pnmbed 
IhBcuiversionofChaihsandofhIacUcfmppaftfn.  Atfinthls 
doqnenct  mode  a  great  Imprasaiaa.  Pope  Innoeoit  X.  dedared 
that  be  qnka  sol  menly  la  a  CathoUc  but  aa  u  aechriaalfc 
But  tba  abscnca  of  ai^  wanant  tnm  Cbatlii  Umadi  raued 
susplcfoOi  u  (0  Um  ariidltr  of  hk  aaamancca,  and  ha  obtained 
nothingbialapanlo[»,oooctawaa.  A  violeM  qnand  wiA  lbs 
popa  followed,  and  be  retnnad  ini6«a,  havllif  cansanted  b  Uw 
qveen^  luiiw  lo  compMe  tdiglaua  freedom  (or  tba  RomaD 
Calholka,  both  hi  Enslud  and  IreiaBd,  U  an  Indqwodent  pariia- 
ment  in  Inland,  and  to  the  suireoder  ol  DuUin  and  all  the  Iiitb 
fortresaea  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  CatboKo,  tba  khig^ 
troopi  to  be  amlayad  b  entordng  tba  aiticica  aod  tba  pqM 
granting  about  £]S,ooo  «4tb  a  promiaa  of  turtbec  payraMla  in 
obtaining  dbtctaaaislance.  InFebcuaiy  1649  Digby  was  bnlUd 
to  tome  to  Engtand  to  anaage  a  propooed  toleiatlon  ol  the  RMoan 
CatboUct,  butoa  h(a  arrival  in  Blay  the  acbeme  bad  already  bea 
abandMied.  He  wu  ag^  banUied  on  the  jist  of  Augwt,  and 
it  was  nol  tilt  tG54  that  he  waa  allowed  by  the  CDuncO  of  state  to 
return.  He  now  entered  into  dose  rdations  with  Ciomwdl,  from 
whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  toleration  for  the  Roman  Catbolia,  and 
wboK  altiaitce  be  dented  to  aecun  lor  France  tathet  than  lor 

•  5lntr«d'i  titiiri.  1 474. 
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Spain,  ud  wueafign]  by  Cromtxll,  much  ta  the  kuxIiI  of  both 
Ray&iiiU  uid  Rouudheidi,  in  icgotiiUaai  ibroid,  p(  nrhicta  ihe 
taok  wmi  pfabiUy  to  prevent  a  uoion  betweea  thou  two  fcreifD 
powcn  He  viiited  Gennuy,  in  1660  was  in  Puis,  uid  at  the 
Restonlion  rcturoed  to  England.  He  was  well  cectivcd  in  ipile 
of  his  fonner  relaljoiu  with  CromweU,  and  was  conSfoicd  in  his 
post  <«  Queen  Henrietta  Uaria's  chancellor.  In  January  1661 
he  delivered  a  lecture,  which  was  publislKd  the  ume  month,  at 
GreibaDI  College,  on  the  vegetation  ol  plants,  and  became  an 
origiiul  member  o(  the  Royal  Society  in  i66j.  In  January  1664 
he  was  forbidden  to  appear  at  court,  the  cause  assigned  being  Ihat 
he  had  interposed  too  far  in  favour  of  the  ind  call  of  Bristol, 
dilsraced  by  the  king  on  account  of  the  charge  of  high  treason 
brouftbt  by  him  against  Clarendon  inLotbeKouseof  Lords.  The 
rest  of  bh  life  was  spent  in  the  enjoyment  ol  literary  and  scientific 
sockty  at  hit  house  in  Covoit  Garden.  He  died  on  the  itthof 
jDDt  iMj.  He  had  £ve  childien,  of  whom  two,  a  ton  and  one 
daugbter,  survived  him. 

Digby,  though  he  potietttd  [or  the  time  a  cmuidenblt  know- 
ledge of  natural  science,  and  it  laid  Co  have  been  (he  firtt  to 
eifikaiD  the  nccctsiiy  ol  oxygen  tg  the  eiisienoe  of  plants,  bean 
no  high  place  in  the  history  of  Kience.  He  was  a  hnn  believer  in 
astrology  and  alchemy,  and  the  eiuaordinaty  fables  which  be 
circulated  od  the  subject  of  bit  discoveries  are  evidence  ol  any- 
thing rather  than  of  Lbe  scientific  spiriL  In  id}6  he  made  public 
amuvellout  accoimt  of  a  city  in  Tripoli,  pctiihed  in  a  few  hours, 
which  be  printed  in  the  Uacuiim  PolilicHi.  Malicious  reports 
had  been  current  that  his  wife  had  been  poisoned  by  oiw  ol  his 
pracripIiDiit,vi[Kr  wine,  talten  to  preserve  her  beauty.  Evelyn, 
who  vitittd  him  in  Paris  in  ifiji,  detoibet  him  as  an  "  errant 
mountebank. "  Henry  Stubbes  characleriies  him  at  "  the  very 
niny  of  oui  age  for  lying,"  and  Lady  Faothawe  refeu  to  Ihe  tame 
"iafirmity."'  Hisfamaus"fioinleroIiympa(hy,"  vhichieems 
to  have  been  only  powder  of  "  vitiiol,"  healed  without  any 
contact,  by  being  merely  applied  to  a  lag  or  bandage  laticn  from 
the  wound,  and  Digby  recoidt  a  mltaculoiu  cure  by  (bis  means  in 
a  lecture  given  by  him  at  Montpeitier  on  this  tubiect  in  i6s8. 
published  in  French  and  Engliih  the  same  year,  in  German  In 
iMo  and  in  Dutch  in  iM.ii  but  Digby's  claim  to  iti  oiifinal 
diicDvery  Is  doubtful,  Naihaoiel  Highmore  in  his  Hiiliir,  oj 
Ctmtalioti  (t6ii,  p.  ii]t  calling  the  powder"  Talbot's  powder," 
and  ascribing  jU  invention  toSir  Gilbert  Talbot.  Someof  Digby^s 
pillt  and  preparations,  however,  described  in  Tin  Clad  e/  Uu 
Emiiunliy  Uar<ud  Sit  Kemltn  Diih  Ku.  Otatoi  (pubL  1677), 
are  laid  to  make  leu  demand  upon  the  lajth  of  paiientt.  and  hit 
injuDClioa  on  the  subject  of  the  making  of  tea,  to  let  the  water 
"remain  upon  it  no  longer  than  you  can  say  the  Miserere  Psalm 
very  leisurely,"  is  one  by  no  means  to  be  ridiculed.  Asa  philo- 
sopher arul  an  Aristotellin  Digby  shows  little  ojiginality  and 
followed  the  methods  ol  Ibe  schoolmen.  His  Roman  Catholic 
orthodoxy  muted  with  talionalism,  and  his  political  opinions, 
according  to  which  any  enisling  authority  should  receive  support, 
were  evidently  derived  from  Thomas  While  (i;S>-ie76).  the 
Roman  Catholic  philosopher,  who  lived  with  him  Id  France. 
Whit*  published  in  1651  Imtilnlwimm  PtrifMuantm  libri 
fUMfiK.  purpening  to  expound  DIgby'i  "peripatetic  philo- 
sophy," hut  going  far  beyond  Digby't  published  tieaUtes. 
Di^/s  Utmtirt  are  rmnpoari  in  the  high-BavD  fantastic  manner 
Iba  uiua)  when  reoounling  hiddentt  of  love  and  adventure, 
but  the  ityle  of  hit  mm  sober  works  is  eicellenL  In  1631  be 
pretented  M  the  Bodleian  library  a  collection  of  ijfi  USS,,  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  former  tutor  Thomas  Allen,  and  deaciibcd 
B  CUoItfi  udkum  manuicritlenai  Hiliilkttat  BtiliiaMt,  by 
W.  D.  Hacny,  part  ii.  Be^dea  the  works  alnsdy  mentioned 
Digby  tramlated  A  Tnaliu  aj  aiitrini  la  Cat  wrillm  fry  Albvi 
Uh  Cttat,  Biilap  af  Raliitm  (ids]);  tod  he  wa*  the  author  ol 
PriioU  Utmtiri,  published  by  Sir  N.  R  Nicholai  liom  Barlaan 
IIS.  675*  with  introduction  (181))',  JuMrnaS  tl  At  SiaiOatt* 
Vrttt'  "•  t^''.  printed  by  J.  Bruce  with  preface  [Camden 
Society,  laM);  PormiJ-imSu  Krntla  Ditty'i  Patiri .  ..with 

>  DicL  ef  Nmi.  Bitt-  ■■b  "  Digby."  See  alio  Rebcn  Boyli't 
tCvfad^Mt.v.  yu. 


preface  and  note*  (Roibuighe  Club,  1877);  In  iba  Aid.  USS. 
J4j6(f.  UitapoeaO/cAtJifiicryiii/Jfiiii,  prebaUy  by  Dislqr; 
CJuHM  0/  Eittrimaut  Karifii  h  PkyiKk  and  Ckintritry  .  .  ■ 
caOtcltd  by  Sir  K.  Difiy  (iMS),  and  Ckymiai  Santt  a^  Kan 
fi^erinnili  (i6Bj),  were  published  by  C.  Hartman,  wboddcribei 
hiiQtelf  as  Digby't  steward  and  laboratory  aaiitant. 

the  Lift  cf  Sir  Knda  Dith  tj  en  tf  ku  E 
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DIGB7.  KENBLH  HBNRY  (iSoo-iSSo),  Eoglitb  writer, 
youngest  ton  o(  William  Digby.  dean  of  Clonfett,  wai  bom  at 
Clonfeti,  Ireland,  in  iSao,  He  wat  educated  at  Tiinily  College, 
Cambridge,  and  toon  after  taking  his  B.A.  degree  there  in  1S19 
became  a  Roman  Catholic.    He  spent  most  o[  bis  life,  which  wia 

the  >ind  of  March  iS&i.  Digby'i  repuUIioa  rests  chiefly  on  hia 
earliest  publication,  7'Jic  BmadUmt  oj  Hmwiir,  or  SuUiJirlJu 
Callcmino/Entland  (lilt),  vliichca      ' 
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entitled:  Cadt/riiiis,  Taaitaliu.  Mfia  and  CMeiifiu 
s  re-impressions,  the  beat  of  which  it  the  edition 
Ul  by  D.  Quaiilcb  in  five  volumes,  1S76-1S77). 
^u,u„t  Digby'i  athir  worlu  aie;  Urns  Calialici.  I.T  Aki  ef 
FnilK  [II  voli,,  London,  1831-1840);  Qmfiilum;  bi  1*1  UaSttlf 
Ot  IVayt  at  Uu  Ctliltil  Clmrdl  (7  volt..  Liuidan.  lll4«-ISu);  rfi 
Lnm' Sial.KtlltmiHM^rrCimmiin'-  ■  ■^      - 

Virlu  ami  Ftilk  (1  vdIv.  London,  i8< 
in  J.  Cillow'i  BiUiorafhitai  Dittitn 

DiaEHB  ACKITAl,  BAIILIUS.  Bynntine  national  hero, 
probably  lived  in  the  loth  century.  He  b  named  DIgenes  (of 
double  lurth)  at  the  ton  of  a  Modem  (itber  and  a  Cbristiao 
mother;  Acritas  (Sjijm,  frontier,  boundiry).  at  one  o(  the  fron- 
tier guants  of  the  empire,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  iwlfirn 
limiUsiui.  Tlie  chief  duty  o(  these  BtriMe  consiited  in  repdling 
Moslem  inroads  and  the  nidi  of  the  afdalai  (cattlfrOilten), 
biigandi  who  may  be  compared  with  the  more  modem  Klepbts, 
The  oii^nal  DIgenes  r\fit  is  lost,  but  [our  poemi  are  extant,  in 
which  the  dUTerent  incidents  of  the  legend  have  been  worked 
np  by  dlSerenl  hands.  The  first  oi  these  coniists  o[  about  4000 
lines,  written  In  the  lo-called  "  political "  metre,  and  wat  dia- 
cavertd  In  the  litter  part  of  the  iglh  century,  in  a  i6tb-centuiy 
MS.,  at  Trebiiond;  the  other  three  MSS,  were  Found  at  Crolti 
Ferrata,  Andros  and  Oxford.  The  poem,  which  baa  been  eom- 
parrd  with  the  Chinsim  it  Siland  and  the  Samniut  tf  ikr  CiJ, 
undoubtedly  conUins  a  kernel  of  fact,  although  It  cannot  be 
regarded  at  in  any  tense  an  historical  record.  The  tceae  of  aclioa 
Is  laid  In  Cappadocia  and  the  district  of  the  Euphrates. 

Editioni  o(  the  Tiebiund  MS.  bv  C.  Sathu  and  E-  LefniHl  In 
the  CMrMam  ill  muttmmu  faml  Itnir  i  fitiiit  it  la  faun*  o^ 
fcJtfnijii..r«wierie«,vi.(l»7S).andbyS.Jo.nnidn(Coii«inliiwple. 
1887).  See  monoeiaphi  by  A.  Luber  (Silibuii.  iBSj)  and  C. 
Wanenbei,  [BerSn.  iBo;].  Full  inlomsiion  will  be  found  in 
C.  KnimbKhir't  CtitUtUt  ttr  iytanlimidmi^lilUranir,  p.  •» 
(Ind  ed..  1^);  tee  alu  C.  Schlumberfer.  L'tpapil  ByMimUm,  i 
tafia  da  dvxibiu  liitJt  (1807I. 

DIQEin'.  a  term  used  generally  of  any  digeited  or  carelull; 
ananged  collection  01  compendium  ol  written  matter,  but  more 
pailicuiaily  in  law  of  a  comjulition  in  coodcnied  form  ol  a  body 
ol  law  digetled  in  a  lyitematical  method ;  t.f.  the  Digest  (DifoU) 
nx  Fandcctt  (ll^Iwriu)  of  Justinian,  a  collection  of  eitrectt 
from  the  earlier  jmitlt    compiled  by  order  of  the  emperw 

main  poinit  (marginal  or  hand-notes)  of  decided  cases,  usually 
arranged  hi  alphabetical  and  subject  order,  and  published  under 
such  titles  aa  "Common  Law  Digest,"  "Annual  Digeit."  lie. 

DIOEmVS  OKaiUn  (Fatholdcv).  Several  facti  of  im- 
portance have  to  be  borne  in  mind  for  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  pathology  of  the  organs  concerned  in 


tides].     Id 


the  first  place, 

greater  range  of  ttruclure  and  eahiblla  wider 

within  III  domain.    Each  tepante  slruclur 

function  presenli  tpecial  pathological  lig 

Again,  tha  dutitt  impoiad  upon  Ibe  lytttm  have  M  bt  pcifonna) 
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nt  vulatidiu  In  tbe  woik  set  them.  Tbe 
cmde  aitictcs  of  dicl  offend  Ihcm  vary  immEitselr  la  CKIurt,  bulk 
and  utiUty,  fran  wbicb  Ihcy  must  dabonle  limple  [obd^eleineDta 
for  ibaoiptfoD,  imntpcrate  xbtta  after  Absorption  into  complei 
BKjuucmbituini  properly  designed  to  supply  the  a>rutaDt  needi 
of  r^ltnlar  ictivltj,  of  gTowth  uid  tcpair,  ud  fitly  hinnoaized 
to  fulfil  tlic  muij  lequircmenta  of  very  divergent  prDceuca  and 
fanctlom.  Any  tunn  of  unphysiological  diet,  each  failure  tn 
atcT  foe  the  wants  of  any  ipecial  tisue  engaged  In,  or  of  any 
pncaaa  of»  metabolism^  cany  with  them  pathological  ligns. 
Pcrliap*  in  greater  degree  than  cbevhere  are  the  individujil 
■ectiam  of  the  digestive  syitem  dependertl  upon,  and  closely 
amebttd  with,  one  anolher.  The  tungs  can  only  yield  oiygtn 
to  Ibc  blood  when  the  oxygen  is  uncomblned;  no  compounds 
ire  of  Bte.  The  digestive  organs  have  to  deal  nHth  an  eaoroious 
nriety  of  compound  bodies,  from  which  to  obtain  the  elements 
Kcetsaiy  torprotopUuiniciipkeepand  nctivJty.  Morbid  lesions 
of  the  nspiialoiy  and  drculalory  jyiteini  aw  frequeoily  capable 
ti  compensation  throirgh  IncruAcd  activity  elsewhere;  and  tbe 
Qmiptomi  theygive  rise  10  follow  chiefly  along  one  line;  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs  are  more  liable  lo  occasion  disorden 
Aewhete  than  to  eidte  compensatory  actions.  The  digestive 
^fstem  inchides  every  organ,  function  and  process  concerned 
with  tbe  utHiaation  of  food-ituHs,  from  the  moment  o(  tbeii 

lation  with  the  tissues,  their  employment  therein.  Dp  to  theii 
CKRtlan  or  eipulilon  in  tbe  form  ot  wiste.    Each  portion 

the  integrity  of  the  olhtrs,  the  weakening  or  brtaking  of  one 
Arainlngormaklngimpotent  the  chain  as  a  whole. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  alimentary  [net  Is  the  part 
BOBt  tubject  to  pathological  alterations,  and  in  this  connexion 
it  ibonld  be  reraembcred  that  this  membrane  diSen  both  In 
ttnetare  snd  [unctions  throughout  the  tract.  Chiefly  protective 
boa  tbe  month  to  tbe  cardla,  it  is  sectctory  and  ibsorbeot  in  the 
Romach  and  bowel;  irhitc  the  glandular  ceDs  fomdcg  part  ol  it 
■ecRte  both  add  and  alkaline  fluids,  levenJ  [erttieDts  or  mucus. 
Over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  its  modifidd  cells  subserve  the 
■ene  of  taste.  Without,  connected  with  it  by  the  submucous 
connective  tissue.  Is  placed  the  muscular  coat,  and  eitemaHy  over 
the  greater  portion  of  its  length  the  peritoneal  serous  membrane. 
All  paiti  are  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  lymph^ducti  and 
oervo,  tbe  lut  belonging  either  to  local  or  to  central  dtcuits. 
Assodaled  with  the  tract  arc  the  salivary  glandi,  the  liver  and 
the  puicreat;  whDe,  In  addition,  lymphoid  liuue  is  met  with 
diffuelyKattered  throughout  the  Uning  metnbrfina  hi  the  tonsils, 
qipcndia,  soUtaiy  glands  and  Peyer's  patches,  and  the  mcsenleric 
^anda.  Tbe  functions  of  the  various  pari]  of  the  system  in  whose 
lesioDB  we  arc  here  Interested  are  many  in  number,  and  can  only 
he  ■vmmarucd  here.  (For  the  phy^logy  of  digestion  see 
KiTnonoK.)  Broadly,  they  maybe  gjvcn  as:  (r)  Ingestion  and 
tmDowing  el  food,  transmissipn  oI  it  through  the  tncl,  and 
eipBliiDn  of  the  waate  material;  (i)  leCTctioo  o(  adds  and 
alkalii  (or  the  petformanct  of  digestive  processes,  aided  by  (j) 
dtbontlon  and  addition  of  conplei  bodies,  termed  euymea 
or  (ermema;  («)  secretion  of  mucus;  (s)  protection  of  the  body 
■(■Imt  organbmal  infection,  and  agoinit  toxic  products;  (6) 
■baorptioh  of  food  element*  and  leconstliution  of  them  Into 
comply  anbstances  fitted  for  metabolic  application;  and  (?) 
excretion  of  the  waste  products  of  protoplasmic  action.  These 
fmtctioDS  may  be  altered  by  disease,  sin^y  or  in  conjunction;  it 
ii  rare,  however,  to  find  but  one  affected,  while  an  apparently 
UeotJol  dMnibance  of  [unction  may  often  arise  from  lolally 
dflemt  organic  Mona,  Another  point  of  importance  is  seen  in 
Ibe  doie  hiUrdepeadenci  which  exists  between  the  secretions  of 
acid  ud  thOM^  alkaUDe  reaction.  The  diRerence  in  reaction 
KCB*  to  let  malaUs  mnUndii  ti  a  stimulant  in  each  inatance. 

GnitfDl  Dimua. 
In  >n  lectliioa  of  Ibe'alimentarr  caiul  actlvdy  engaged  In  the 
•ll-matked  local  engorgement  of  the  blood- 


■fter  completion  of  the  special  dnllei  of  the  individual  lectioni. 
This  norinat  condition  may  be  abnotntally  exaggerated  by  ovcc- 
(IlmfllttioB  from  Irritant  poisons  introduced  into  the  __ 
canal;  from  too  rich,  too  copious  or  huiigestible  J^SST 
articles  of  diet;  or  from  too  prolonged  an  experience 
of  some  unvaried  kind  of  food.stuB,  especially  U  large  quantities 
d[  it  are  necessary  lor  metabolic  needs;  entering  Into  the  first 
stage  o[  inflammation,  acute  byperaemia.  More  important, 
because  productive  of  less  tractable  tesioni,  is  pasdve  congestion 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Whtpevet  the  flow  of  blood  into  ihe 
right  side  of  the  heart  is  hindered,  whether  it  arise  from  disease 
of  the  beart  itself,  or  of  tbe  lungs,  or  proceed  from  obstmction  in 
tome  part  of  Ihe  portal  system,  the  damming-back  ol  the  venom 
drrubtion  speedily  produces  a  more  or  less  pronounced  ataus  of 
the  hlood  in  thft  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  In  the  asiDchted 
abdominal  glands.  The  tack  of  a  suflicicntly  vigoiaus  flow  of 
blood  Is  followed  by  deficient  secretion  of  digestive  agents  front 
the  glandular  element)  involved,  by  deoeased  motility  of  (he 
muscular  coals  of  (he  alonucb  and  bond,  and  lessened  adapt- 
ability throughout  for  dealing  with  even  slight  Irregular  demands 

bowd,  less  able  to  withstand  the  eSecu  of  irrluiion,  even  of  a 
minor  character,  readily  passes  into  a  condition  of  chronic 
catarrh,  whUe  it  frequently  Is  the  seal  of  small  abtasiona, 
haemonlugic  erosions,  which  may  cause  vomiting  of  btood  and 
tbe  appearance  of  blood  in  the  stools.  Obstruction  to  the  Sow 
of  btood  from  (he  liver  leads  to  dilatation  of  its  blood-vessels, 
consequent  pressure  upon  tbe  bepalic  ccHs  adjoining  them,  and 
their  gradual  loss  of  function,  or  even  atrophy  and  degcneratioa. 
In  addition  to  the  results  of  such  passive  congestion  exhibited 
by  the  stomach  and  bowel  as  noted  above,  passive  congestion 
of  the-liver  Is  often  accompanied  by  varicose  eatdrgcment  of  the 
abdominal  veiru.  In  particular  of  those  which  tunound  tbe  lower 
cndol  the  ocsogjiagus,  the  lonest  psK  of  the  rectum  and  anus. 
In  the  latter  position  these  dilated  vdns  constitute  what  ate 
known  as  hsemonboidi  ot  piles.  Internal  or  external  as  their 
al(c  h'es  within  or  outside  the  anal  aperture. 

The  mucous  and  seroua  membranes  of  Ihe  canal  and  tbe 
glandular  elements  of  tbe  associated  organs  are  tbe  parts  most 
subject  to  inflammatory  aRections.  Arnong  the  several  secliona 
of  (he  digestive  tract  itself,  the  oesophagus  and  Jejunum  are 
singularly  exempt  from  inflammatory  processes;  the  fauces, 
stomach,  caecum  and  appendix,  Hcum,  mouth  and  duodenum 
Onduding  the  opening  o[  Ihe  common  blle-ducI),  are  more 

.has  many  predisposing  fictoti.  but  it  ha*  now  been  .____ 
definitely  determined  that  its  exciting  cause  is  always  *'*f' 
some  form  ol  micro-organism.  Any  condition  favouring  ZhMk 
oral  sepsis,  as  carious  teeth,  pyorrhoea  alveolaris  (a  dis- 
charge oE  pus  due  to  inflamed  granulations  round  carious  teeth), 
gnnulations  beneath  thick  crusts  of  tartar,  or  an  iirilaiing  tooth 
plate,  favours  the  growth  of  pyogem'c  organisms  and  hence  of 
stomatitis.  Many  varieties  of  this  disease  have  been  described, 
but  all  art  forms  of "  pyogenic  "  ot  "  septic  stonutitis."  This  in 
Its  mildest  form  is  catanhal  or  erythematous,  and  is  attended 
only  by  slight  iwclliag  tenderness  and  salivation.  In  its  next 
stage  of  acuieness  it  is  known  as  "  membianous,"  as  a  false 
membrane  is  produced  somewhat  resembling  that  due  to 
diphtheria,  though  caused  by  a  stapbytococcut  Daly,  A  still 
more  acute  form  Is  "  ulcerative,"  which  may  go  on  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  beneath  the  tongue.  Scarlet  (ever  usually 
gives  rise  to  a  slight  InflammatioD  of  Ibe  mouth  lollowed  by 
desquamation,  but  more  rardy  it  is  accompanied  by  a  most 
severe  ocdemalous  stomatitis  with  glossitis  and  tonsillitis- 
Erysipelas  on  the  face  may  infect  the  mouth,  and  an  acute 
stomatitis  due  to  the  diphtheria  badUus,  Klcbs.Lotffler  bacillus, 
has  been  described.  A  distinct  and  very  dangerous  foim  of 
stODUtilis  in  infants  and  young  children  a  known  aa  "  aphthous 
stomatitis  "  or  "  thrush."  This  is  caused  by  the  gtowib  of 
Oidium  gihicav.  It  is  always  preceded  by  a  gastro-enteritis  and 
dry  mouth,  and  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  soon  attract*  atteation 
hv  Ihe  little  wblu  raised  patcbea  aunouodad  by  a  dusiv  red  (OM 
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■oiUacd  OB  loDfoe  uid  cbcda.  E[ddcnilis  hive  occuiral  ta 
botpiuli  uid  oi^unigo.  Mouth  btulUng  u  lit  aiac  ol  mmoy 
■Ul  Aianiulto(Ilu>,Uiemucoiuiiiembruuoitlic  tongue,  &C-, 
bmwtffF  dry»  mlcro-orguuiizu  multiply  and  tbe  mouth  btcomt* 
fouL  Alw  from  disease  of  the  ddsc,  the  upper  Jaw,  palile  ud 
leelh  do  not  make  proper  ptogreu  io  developmtBt.  There  u 
oversroinh  of  tonsils,  and  adeaoid),  with  retulUiif  dcifness,  and 
the  child'i  mental  deveJopmeni  tufien.  An  ordinary  "  sore 
throat  "  usually  significi  ocuu  otarrh  ot  the  fauos,  and  is  of 
purely  organismal  origin, "  calchiog  mid  "  being  only  a  seconclaiy 
and  minor  cause-  In  "  relaxed  throats "  there  is  a  chronic 
catarrhal  itate  of  tbe  lining  membrane,  with  lome  passive  con- 
geslioa.  The  tontill  arc  peculiarly  liable  to  catarrhtl  Ittadis, 
«i  might  a  priori  be  expected  by  reason  ol  their  Ccrbeiui-like 
function  wiUi  regard  to  bacterial  intiudera.  Still,  acute  attacks 
of  LonsDlitls  appear  on  good  evidence  to  be  mote  common  among 
bidiviiluals  predisposed  conilitulianally 


■  ofw 


nay  not  go  on  t 


is  great  congestion  of  the  glands, 
increased  mucus  secretion,  and  often  secondary  involvement  of 
the  lymphatic  ^nds  of  the  neck.  Repeated  acute  atlacks  often 
leid  to  chronic  inflanimation.  in  nhicb  the  glands  are  enlarged, 
uid  often  hyperlrophied  in  the  true  sense  of  the  lenn.  The 
oesophagus  is  tbe  seal  of  In9ammation  but  teldora.  In  infants 
and  young  children  thrush  due  to  Oidivm  albicam  may  spread 
from  the  moulb,  and  also  a  diphtheritic  ioGammation  spreads 
m  tbe  fauces  into  the  oesophagus.    A  catajihal  oesopha^Us 


iiely  icen,  but  the  co 


It  fori 


to  tbe 


ftwallowing  of  boiling 
A  iKHi-malignant  ulceration  may  result  which  later  leads  on  to 
an  oesophageal  stricture.  Tbe  pby»cal  chingct  presented  by  tho 
coats  of  tbe  ilonucb  and  the  intestine,  the  subjects  of  catarrhal 
■tiackl,  dotely  resemble  one  another,  hut  difer  symptonatic- 
•lly.  Acute  catarrh  of  tbe  stomach  is  associated  with  iolensc 
hypcraemia  of  its  lining  coats,  with  visible  engoigemeni  and 
swelling  of  tbe  mucous  membrane,  and  an  excessive  secretion  ol 
mucus.  The  formation  of  active  giitric  juire  is  arrested,  digeiiion 
ceasca,  peristaltic  movements  are  sluggish  or  absent,  unless  so 
over-stimulated  thai  they  act  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the 
noTmsl.  and  induce  expulsion  of  the  gastric  contents  by  vomiting. 
The  gastric  contents,  in  whatever  degree  of  diluItoD  or  ccncentra- 
llon  they  may  have  been  ingested,  when  ejected  ai«  of  porridge- 
thick  consistency,  and  often  but  sU^lIy  digested.  Such 
conditions  may  turned  a  severe  alcoholic  bout,  be  caused  by 
Irritant  substances  taken  in  by  the  mouth  or  arise  from  fer- 
mentative processes  in  the  stomach  contents  themselves.  Should 
IIm  InilatiJiig  material  succeed  in  ptstiog  from  the  stonucb  into 
Ibe  bawd,  umilar  physical  signs  are  pmentibm  as  the  quickest 
pith  DflBid  for  the  eipulvon  of  the  oCeoding  substaDcea.frc>iD 
Ibc  body  is  downwaidt,  peristalsis  is  Increased,  the  Oow  of  Quid 
from  the  inteatinat  ^ands  is  larger  in  bulk,  though  of  less  potency 
as  re^rds  its  normal  actions,  than  In  health,  and  diarrhoea,  with 
removal  of  the  irritant,  follows.  As  a  genera]  rule,  the  more 
marked  the  involvement  of  the  large  bowel,  the  severer  and  more 
fluid  is  the  resultant  diarrhoea.  Inltammation  of  the  siamich 
may  be  due  to  mechanical  Injury,  thermal  or  chemical  initaots 
or  invasion  by  micro-organisms.  Also  all  the  symptoms  of 
gastric  catarrh  may  be  brought  on  by  any  acute  emotion.  The 
oonunonest  mechanical  injury  is  that  due  to  an  excess  of  food, 
especially  when  foQowIng  on  a  fast;  p<usons  ad  as  irritants,  and 
also  the  weevils  of  cheese  and  the  larvae  of  irksecta. 

InSimmatoiy  affections  of  the  caecum  and  its  attached 
appendix  vermifonnis  are  very  common,  and  give  rise  to  several 
qicdal  symptoms  and  signs.  Acute  infliunmatoTy  appendicitis 
appears  to  be  increasing  in  frequency,  and  is  associated  by  many 
with  the  modem  deterioralion  In  the  teeth.  Constipation 
ceitilnly  predisposes  to  it,  and  it  appears  to  be  mote  picvaleni 
among  medical  men,  comRierdal  travellMS,  or  any  engaged  in 
arduous  caUin^,  subjected  to  Irregular  meats,  fiiiguc  and 
eiposnre.  A  foreign  body  is  the  eiciiiag  cause  In  many  cases, 
though  Tfb  commonly  so  than  was  formerly  imagined.  The 
inilammalion  in  the  appendix  varies  In  intensity  from  I  very 


slight  catarrhal  or  simpk  forai  lou  ulcenllvt  vaileljr,  and  mock 

mote  rarely  to  tbe  acute  fulminating  appendidtit  Id  which 
necTQHS  of  tbe  appendix  with  abscess  formation  occurs.  It  ta 
always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  peritonitis,  which  is  pro* 
tcctive  in  nature,  shutting  in  the  inflammatory  process.  Very 
similar  symptomatirally  Is  the  condition  tenned  perityphlitis, 
doubtless  in  former  days  frequently  due  to  the  appendii,  an  acute 
or  chronic  inSammalion  of  Uio  walls  of  the  aucum  often  leading 
to  abscess  formation  outside  the  gut,  with  ot  without  direct 
communication  with  tbe  canal.  The  coloa  is  subject  to  threa 
main  forms  of  infUmmatlon.  In  simple  telUii  tbe  muoiua 
ibrase  of  the  colon  is  intensely  Injcclnl.  bright  red  in  cohnii. 


Lonald 
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whh  other  trouble  it  ia 
probably  bacteiiil  in  origiD,  the  Bacillia  nUirilidii  ipirtpua 
having  been  isolated  la  many  cases.  Tbe  motions  always  contain 
large  quantities  of  mucus  and  mote  or  less  blood,  A  sccoul  very, 
severe  form  of  inflammatioD  of  the  colon  Is  known  as  "racmbfaa- 
ous  colitis,"  and  this  may  be  either  dyspeptic,  or  secondary  to 
'*       "  In  this  trouble  membranes  are  passed  per  at 


a  often 


.    ta 


if  the  intes 

consist  only  of  membianes,  mucus  and  a  little  blood.  A  Ihinl 
form  is  that  known  u  "  ukciailve  colills."  Any  part  of  the  Uibb 
intestine  may  be  affected,  and  the  ulceration  shows  no  special 
distribution.  In  severe  cases  the  muscular  coat  is  exposed,  and 
perforation  may  ensue.    The  number  of  ulcers  varies  from  a  few 

Like  all  chronit 

Chronic  catarrhal  affections  of  Uie  ttonacb  ara  very  common, 
and  often  follow  upon  repeated  acute  atlackt.  In  them  the 
connective  tissue  increases  at  the  expense  of  tbe  glandular 
elements!  the  mucous  membrane  becomta  thickened  and  less 
active  in  function.  Should  the  muscular  coat  be  Involved,  the 
elastidly  and  contractility  of  the  organ  suffer;  peristaltic  move- 
ment is  weakened;  expulsion  of  the  contents  through  the  pylorus 
bindeled;  and,  aggravated  by  these  cffecLs,  the  condition 
becomes  troise,  atonic  dyspepsia  is  its  most  pronounced  form 
results,  with  or  without  dilatation-  Chronic  vascular  congestion 
may  occasioa  in  ptocos  of  time  similar  signs  and  symptoms. 

Duodenal  catarrh  is  constantly  associated  with  jaundice,  indeed 
is  moqt  probably  the  commonest  cause  of  catarrh^  jaundicc;oftea 
it  is  accompanied  by  catarrh  of  the  common  bDc-duct.  Chronic 
inflammation  of  the  small  intestine  gives  rise  to  leas  prominent 
lymptoma  than  in  the  stomach.  It  generally  arises  from  more  tlian 
one  cause;  01  tatbcr  secondary  causes  lapidly  become  as  import- 
ant as  the  primary  in  lis  incidence.  Chraoic  congestion  and  pm- 
longed  Irritation  lead  to  deficientsecretion  and  sluggish  perislidus; 


courage  1 
t  Latter,  i 


land 


increase  the  local  unrest, 
irane,  the  peritoneum  and  the 
sites  of  tubercular  infectioD  ia 


mesenteric  gtanda  are  Ihe  chief 

the  digestive  organs.    Barrfy  met  with  in  the  g  .  .  _ 

stomach,  and  compatalivcly  seldom  in  the  mouth  and  JJ^^' 
lips,  tubercular  irdlammaiion  of  tbe  small  intestine 
and  peritoneum  is  common.  Tubercular  enlerilis  Is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  phthisis,  but  may  occur  apart  from  tubercle 
of  other  organs.  Children  are  especially  subject  to  the  primary 
fann.  Tubercular  perilonitis  olten  is  present  also.  The  in- 
flammatory process  readily  tends  towards  ulcer  formation,  with 
haemorrhage  and  sometimes  oerforaiion.  If  In  the  large  bowel, 
than  those  characierixing 
intcsline-    The  appendix 


ubeicuUr 


m  they  fori 
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he  fistulae  and  abscesses  so 
Kritonitis  may  be  primary 
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tht  taboda  ipmd  am  tit  nirfacc  of  (he  ttiwu  nembnM, 
and  S  uuiU  and  not  Toy  aumuoiu  nay  jive  sit  in  ctmoic 
cue*  to  few  lymplomi;  if  UrgCT)  jind  opcciaUy  whcD  tbcy 
iavolvc  uul  obiiiuct  iht  lymph-  iai  blood-vctMli,  udin  ioUowt. 
li  i*  hudly  poHJbl*  that  lubnculu  invujon  dI  the  meuntdic 
|Iuk1>  on  ever  occei  uniccwapuiiBd  by  p«ritocK>]  inCeclion; 
but  wbcB  the  Infection  of  ibc  gUndt 


laried.  [on 


a  i(  tonctime*  eDipIi^rd. 


Hen  tlie  fluids 

leading  lo  markea  prviTuvon  oj  toe  kcco 

mtlini  ebewbeR  and  diacrboea. 

The  iirer  li  leldont  attacked  by  lalMrcl*, 
pnenl  miliaiy  tubcrculotis.  Nov  ud  ihti 
cucoiu  lubercuUr  mat6e>  in  iti  wbttance. 

An  impoitut  fact  oiih  tcgaid  to  the  lubertular  proceUB  in 
Ifae  di(Btive  eiiafit  Lief  in  the  ready  tetpoDK  to  titatment  iliDvii 
by  Dany  caiei  o(  ptrilODol  or  metenleric  inva^oo,  paitlculariy 
Id  the  ymnt 

The  later  lequelae  of  typhis  dispUy  a  predilecllon  for  the 
ndUB  and  the  liver,  uniiillv  ladioc  to  the  developmeal  o(  a 
ttiktnre  fn  the  [otmer,  to  a  diSuie  bepailiii  or  the  fonoation 
al  iBnunau  in  the  lecond.  In  inheiited  lypluUi  the  temporary 
leclh  uiually  appeal  early,  lie  diKoIouied  and  loaa  ciumblc 
away.  The  pennsDciit  teeth  may  be  nund  and  bealthy,  but  in 
•Itea— opocially  tlie  upper  intiion— notchad  and  itunitd,  when 
they  ate  known  u  "  UutchiniDn'i  teeth."  As  the  t«utl  both  of 
nrpbilit  and  of  tubercle,  the  liuuei  of  the  hver  and  bowel  may 
pment  a  peculiar  aluratios;  ihey  become  amyloid,  01  Ucd- 
■csau,  a  condition  in  which  they  appear  "  waiy,"  an  coloured 
i^A  mahc^ny  brown  with  dilute  iodine  lolutions,  and  ahoir 
decfnerative  cbanfca  in  the  connective  tisue- 

Tbe  BaeUtia  tjpJum  diicovercd  by  Eberthiitbecauialacent 
«t  typhoid  fever,  and  hat  ill  chief  >eat  of  activity  in  the  tmaU 
intattBe,  iBon  Mpecially  in  the  lower  half  of  the  ileum.  AlUck- 
ios  the  lymphoid  fallkit*  in  the  educoiu  membnuie,  H 1 


The 


adjacent  portioni  of  the  mucous  membrane  «boi 
diuss.  IHankiea,  of  a  tpecial "  pea-soup  "  type,  cnay  or  may 
■otbeiireaentiwhilebaeDwtihagefronithe  bowel.  If  ulcenhave 
liKiud.  ii  coamoit.  At  the  ulcers  frequently  extend  down  to  the 
Mt  ol  the  bowel,  perfonlion  of  thia  membtaiie  and 
n  iaui  the  peritonei  nvity  ii  eaiily  induced  by 
initaots  uilTDduced  Into  or  etaboraud  in  the  bowel,  acting 
physically  or  by  the  excitation  of  hyper-periitalais. 

True  Aiuiic  cholera  ii  due  in  the  comma-bicillui  or  apirDlum 
of  cbolera,  which  ii  found  in  the  lice-watii  evacuattiMu,  in  the 
coDtcpliof  tlietntesiineaiterdeaLh,arKlin  the  mucous  membraiie 
of  the  loteUiae  just  ba»aih  the  epithelium-  It  has  not  been 
feand  in  the  blood.  Itproducoa an  mtcnse  irritation  of  the  bowel, 
■fM^m**^'^**'""*^^.  uriihftiir  jiwingrk^lrtflly  to  any  maiitcd 
physical  change;  it  causes  violent  diarrhoea  and  copious  di*. 
daiwa  of  "  rice-water  "  stool^  coasistiig  largely  of  serum 
■warming  with  thocvganism. 

DyKBlary  gives  rise  to  an  indinunatioii  el  the  large  intestine 
and  sometimes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  itaultint  in  eilen- 
sive  nlcuatioa  and  accsmpaiUed  by  (ae<^  discharges  of  mucus, 
aaayfat  or  blood.  In  sonie  forms  a  piotoioaii,  the  Amettt 
^yxiMiM,  is  fouad  in  the  stools— this  is  the  amoebic  dysetrtery; 
la  other  cases  a  badllua,  B«cillm  ijialaiat.  Is  foimd— the 
badlhiy  dysentery. 

Acute  parotitis,  otmump^  is  an  InfeetiovsdiseaM  of  tl)a  parotid 
glanda,  chiefly  interesting  because  ol  the  atsociatioa  belwecD  it 
•nd  (he  testes  in  males,  Inflammaiinn  of  these  gtinds  occssionaUy 
Mlowing  or  rtplsdag  the  aflection  of  the  parotids.  The  cauMl 
acmi  is  probably  organisowl,  but  has  as  yet  escaped  detecliatu 

The  nlalive  frequency  with  which  malignant  growths  occur  in 
Ibe  diSerat  organs  of  the  digs  live  9item  may  be  filtered  (rVD 
-  ^  the  tabular  analysii.  on  p.  }M,af  ijMcasesrecardcdin 

^^^^^     the  books  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infimary  st  haviog 
bean  treated  in  tile  medieal  aiul  surgical  wards  between 
(he  yeara  1S91  and  iI^q  indusive.    01  these,  1143,  or  71-44  %, 
■cnawleiiws,  oi>g-j6%  iemslea.    (See  TaUs  L  p.  t66-)    - 


The  digestive  organs  an  peculiarly  subject  to  mitignini 
disease,  a  result  of  the  Incesaanl  chantei  from  posiive  to  active 
conditions,  and  vice  versa,  called  lor  by  repealed  introduction 
of  load;  wliile  llie  comparative  fitquency  with  which  diflerent 
puts  an  attacked  depends,  in  pan,  upon  the  degree  o[  irriUtiOB 
or  changes  of  function  imposed  upon  them.  Scirrhous,  en- 
crphaloid  and  colloid  forma  r^  carcinoma  occur.  In  Ihe  stomach 
iphngua  the  sduhous  form  Is  most  conmon,  the  soft 


.    Them 
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cancerous  growth  In  the  stomach  is  the  pykiic  tegioD.  Walsh  ou 
of  tjoo  cases  found  6a'S  %  near  tbe  pylorus,  tI-4  %  over  the 
Inter  curvalun,  and  4-7  '/,  mon  or  less  over  the  whole  organ. 
The  small  intestine  ji  rarely  attacked  by  cnnccr;  the  large 
intestlrke  frequently.  Tbe  rectum,  sigmoid  flesure,  caecum  and 
colon  an  affected,  and  In  this  order,  the  cylintlricBl -celled  form 
being  tbe  most  common.  Carcinoma  of  the  periloDcum  iS 
general^  colloid  in  character,  and  is  often  secondary  to  gtoorlhs  in 
other  organs.  Cancer  of  the  Uver  follows  cancer  o{  the  stomach 
and  rectum  in  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  is  relatively  mors 
GommoD  in  femiles  than  mates.  Secondary  invasion  of  the  Hver 
is  a  frequent  sequel  to  gastric  cancer.  The  pancreas  occasionally 
it  the  seal  of  cancerous  growth. 

Sarcomata  an  not  so  often  met  with  In  the  digestive  Organs." 
When  preseal,  they  gcnetilly  Involve  the  peritoneum  or  the 
mesenteric  glands.  Tbe  liver  it  toinetimet  sttackod,  the  itomacb 
ranly. 

Benign  tumour*  an  not  of  common  occuncnce  in  tbe  digeativa 
organs.  Simple  growiht  ol  tbe  laGTary  glands,  cysts  of  the 
pancieas  *ikI  polypoid  tumours  oi  the  rectum  ate  tbe  moat 

The  intestinal  canal  is  the  habitat  of  Itie  majority  of  animal 
para^tes  found  in  moTL  Frequently  their  presence  leads  10  no 
morbid  symptoms,  local  or  general;  nor  art  Ihe  aymploms,  wben 
tbey  do  arise,  always  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  ^^ 
parables  alone.  Discovery  of  their  bodies,  or  of  their  J^i^ii 
egp,  in  tbe  stools  is  In  most  instances  Ihe  only  mils- 
factory  proof  ol  their  presence.  Tbe  parasites  found  in  the  bowd 
belong  principally  to  two  natui^  gtoupa,  Protoxoa  and  hlelaioa. 
Tbe  great  dan  of  tbe  Pioioioa  lurtiith  tmocbae,  mcmben  tt 
Sporoioa  and  Infusoria.  The  amoebae  are  almost  invarisbly 
found  ID  the  large  intestine;  oneipecics.  Indeed,  It  igimedi4i>iKte 
wli.  Tbe  frequently  observed  relation  between  tllacki  ol 
dysentery  tod  tbe  presence  of  amoebae  in  the  tiooli  hai  led  to  tfac 
proposjiioniliat  an  i^HWfe^  JymJerifac 


orledby  thed 


Not) 


tin  the  c 


health  appear  to  accompany  the  pteience  of  Sporcnoa  in.  at 
bowel,  while  the  qxdes  of  Infusoria  found  in  it,  the  Crrcsmmai, 
and  rrii&Hutui  inliilifwlii,  and  the  BnfiiiUiitiRn  cgf  j,  nay  ot 
may  not  be  guilty  of  pcolonging  conditions  wilhin  the  bowel 
as  have  previously  set  up  diaRbOea. 

The  Metaioa  lappiy  eiamples  of  intestinal  parasites  fitnn  lb* 
clanes  Annuloidi  and  Nematoldea.  To  the  former  dasi  bcking 
Ihe  various  tapeworms  fouixl  in  tbe  small  intestine  of  man. 
They,  tike  other  intestinal  parasitei,  are  deslilule  of  any  power 
oT  active  digestion,  aimply  absorbing  the  nutritious  proceeds  ot 
tbe  digestive  processes  of  their  hosts.  Nematode  worms  infest 
both  the  small  and  large  Intestine;  Aaarii  bimtrictida,  the 
common  round  worm,  and  tbe  male  Oryvrir  serssicaidnf  arp 
found  in  Ibe  Iraali  bow^  llie  adull  female  Oxytnii  tamiadarit 
and  the  Triaatlultii  iiiftr  in  tbe  large. 

The  eggs  of  the  Tridnaa  spiralii,  wben  intmilucid  jrith  Ibe 
food,  develop  in  the  bowet  into  larval  forms  which  invade  the 
tissues  of  the  t»dy,  to  And  in  the  muscles  congeual  spats  ivber^ 
to  reach  maturity.  Similarly,  the  eggs  of  (be  Echinoeoccu^ 
ate  batched  in  the  bowel,  lud  the  emtuyfa.  proceed  to  t*k> 
up  their  abode  in  the  tissues  of  tbe  body,  deveh^ihig  ialo  cyt|s 
capable  of  growth  Isia  mmne  warm  aliet  itcif  I^Mtion  by 
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Nnnben  oF  bacmitl  form  hibiliully  Inlat  the  alineauiy 
oiuL  Uuy  of  Ibcui  IR  BOii-paibogciik;ioiuilcvclap  palbo- 
^^^^    jenii  chmicteM  only  under  provociiion  or  ■h«i  > 

DWRDciiotben  nuy  Farm  tbe  nulcrici  nwrMat  ipecul 
luioin,  or  be  cuutl  viiiwn  upible  ol  origliutlng  difeuc  if 
oppOftuDtly  ouura.  Apart  Inm  those  oriBniinu  Mudi  ted  with 
ttuM  iofcctivB  diiciHi,  diitiubuKa  of  function  ind  phyiioU 


BatOlui  lacHi  raiy  be  fmBul  where  the  cUM  If  bottle  fed. 

IF  there  to  trouble  with  the  Bnl  drntitioB  end  food  to  lUinnd 
to  collect,  ktephykicocd,  itreptococci,  pneunuoKXl  and  ce4oft 
lucUIi  nuy  be  pceient.  Even  in  heillhy  bebiei  Oiiimm  tlHiBm 
the  pjeudo-diphlheri» 


bacillus.  From  can 
leptoLhriT,  ipihZli  ■ 
health  theic  micro-oi 


17  lulealine  (lila 


11  Kepalk  Bnun 
U'SuoniauIlanr 

JljAnun.     and 


r-       Onan  or  Tiewe  ia       Pet- 
fe.   Order  of  Frequency,    centafc. 


O-JJ 


■fS 


a 


Kth  may  be  Iiototed  itreplotbril, 
litonn  bacllIL  Under  cofldllhm  of 
ni  live  [n  tbe  mouth  u  >apraphytc^ 
and  ihow  no  vlnUeoce  wbeti  culti- 
vated and  bijected  Into  aalnulL 
The  two  comnnn  pyoeHlilic  oijan- 
iiml,  Slafkyliiaaiu  Mia  and 
trnfi,  ihow  no  viralence:  AIm 
the  paeumocaccui,  tboufb  oftcs 
present,  muat  be  railed  In  vIrulencD 
before  It  can  produce  untowatd 
leMlti.  Tbe  foubien  of  the  nouth 
to  luppoaol  to  be  due  to  the  coloa 


obtained  fnun  the  montl 
nocuoul.  Abo  to  enable  It 
alikant  to  attack  the  mno 


-.OiMam 

•Ulht 


food  or  by  tegurcltallon  from  th* 
imall  inteatlne.  Moil  are  rdallvdy 
inert,  but  lonie  have  a  ^Mctol  fer- 
mentative aciloE  OB  the  food  («ee 
NututiohI.    Abelous  iaolattd  ill- 


a  heaitby  itonu 
B.     laelu, 


NaU^—'nt  figure*  when  icveral  organt  ace  braciceted  apply  to 
leakini  my  be  the  reiutl  of  abnormal  bacterial  activity  In  the 
canal;  and  lbe*e  dUtutbancei  may  be  both  local  and  general. 
Many  of  the  bacteria  (ommoiily  preient  produce  putrefactive 
change!  In  the  contcnti  ol  the  tract  by  their  metabolic  proceiaca- 
They  render  tbe  mediuni  they  groa  in  ■Ikaline,  produce  diBcrenl 
gaaei  end  elabotate  more  or  lot  virulent  toiioi.  Other  qtccirt 
■el  up  an  acid  fennentatkiii,  Mldom  accompanied  by  gai  or  loiin 
lonnatloD.    Hk  pioducia  of  dthet  dua  tie  iumtol  to  the  free 

TulbU. 


OHDpharn  an 


I,  faidudiBI 
irelnae,  B.  laetii,  fyacyantm, 
nMUU,  hills  trylinttiui,  amy- 
fabacltr,   MffwIfariMi,  and    VUri* 

-  Han-Vp,  cleft  palate,  henii 
aiMi  imperfonle  anut  are  pbyiical 
abnormalilieawhicharelntereitbillolhciurgton  ratherthanlo 
the  palhologiit.  The  oeiophagui  may  be  the  eeal  of  a  diverti- 
culum, or  blind  pouch,  usually  situated  in  ill  lower  half,  which  la 
moil  iniUnca  to  probably  partly  icquircd  and  partly     _ 

Hypertrophy  of  the  muKuIar  coa  t  of  the  pyloric  region  ,fff„ 
to  an  Infrequent  congenital  gutrlr  anomaly  In  inlenU, 
preventing  the  paauge  of  food  Into  the  bowel,  and  ouilng  death 
In  a  iharl  lime.  lacamplett  c1c«ura 
of  tbe  vitelline  duct  reiulta  id 
the  preaence  of  a  divertfcuhun— 
Meckel'a— generally  connected  with 
the   Ueum,    mainly  impoftant   \/f 

ll  occaiioai  bileatlDBl  abatiiictiDa. 
Idiepatblc  congenital  dilautloa  ol 
the  colon  ha>  been  deicnlMd. 

Traction  diverticula  ol  tbe  ot*o- 
pbagui  not  uncommonly  occur  ta 


[  OraopbaiuB 
■  Mouth     I 

I  Liver '      . 


inttve  !i 


growth  of  mcDben  of  tbe  other.  Tbe  qMciei  which  produce  acidi 
aieraorereatotantlo  the  action  of  acida    Thua,  when  the  contenta 

bydrocbloric  aad»  a  much  larger  number  of  putnfactlve  and 
pathogenic  ocpnlnu  In  the  food  are  deatnyed  or  inhibited  than 
of  the  bacteria  tt  add  femeatation.  Dimintohcd  pitrlc  iddily 
aUowa  of  the  antiy  o(  a  greater  number  o(  putrelactive  (and 
pathogenic)  typet.  with,  a*  a  coniequenee,  Increaied  facDilin 
for  their  gmrtb  aod  activity,  aitd  tbe  appeuaoce  ol  btcatinal 


More  frequently  diktalion  of  a  Kction  to  met  with,  due  B>  ■ 
rule  to  the  prtHKC  of  a  itrlcture.  Tbe  Uomacb  often  diverge* 
from  tbe  normal  In  liie,  ihape  and  poillion.  Nonnally  capable 
In  ttw  adult  of  cwilalnlng  From  fifty  to  ility  ounce*,  either  by 
naaoo  of.orpnic  dixuc,  or  al  the  mull  ol  functional  diaturlv 
ante,  it*  capacity  may  vary  euormouily.  Tbe  writer  bat  leca 
poet  mortem  a  itomtch  which  bdd  a  gaUoo  (160  ounce*),  and 
again  one  holding  only  two  ouncci.  Cancer  qircad  over  a  latga 
area  and  drrhoito  of  the  ttomacb  wtU  cauie  diminution  in 
capacity;  pyloric  obiiructian.  wctknttt  of  the  mnicultr  coat, 
and  ncrroui  mfluencei  ait  tttodatod  with  diltutlon.  A  ptciUtr 
dittottjgaol  tha  ihap*  of  the  ttomtcta  Mlowi  ckatrintisa  a< 
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c;  the  (ulric  ttrity  becono 
'on.  the  sioAuch  luy  be  tlit- 
idiLion  knowD  u  (utropusis: 


il  [he  pyloric  poition  aoJy  be 

pylorapKoii.    Ftowi  ot  olhcr  ibdomiiuil  orguu  uc  deciibcil; 

the  liver,  iniiuverse  coloir,  spleen  and  kidneys  may  be  involved. 

■lODf  irithi  movable  i!gbt  kidney  and  luodated  with  dyipcpsia 
uid  unnstliema.  (oim  the  malady  ttnncd  by  Clfaiard  entero- 
ptnii.  A  feDCnJ  viireiopiinis  often  occun  io  tboK  paiieols 
who  have  lonu  tubeiculoui  ledoa  of  the  limes  oc  eluvbcre, 
1M3  dlKue  ousini  •  seoeii]  *eakeniii{  ind  lubicqueiit 
ttRUhioi  of  »U  litamnit.  DisplaccoieDti  of  the  abdominal 
viicera  tn  alnoit  iovaiiably  accompanied  by  lymptomi  of 
dyipepw  of  ■  neurotic  lype.  Tba  rectiun  ii  liable  10  probpsc, 
'  Italian  and  lUainiog  at  stool,  oi  foUon^g 


lown  by  digntirt  oixini  ti  closely 
ic  nerTDui  syittn,  (enenl  01  looJ ; 

ive  ptocnses  alter 
irregce  of  Dervoui 

Gaatric  dyipepsia 


local  iajurio  of  the  p 
£>reiy  pathologicai  I 
uiociattd  vith  Ihc  tti 
j^^_^  to  steppage  of  active  gastric  d 
•(It*  profound  necvooi  shock,  and 
mni^  dianboa  frora  the  Mine  cau 
■■•"  of  nervous  origin  pinenla  nc 
dictoiy  symptenu:  diminished  acidiiy  of  the  guliic  juici 
bypct-^ddity,  ovcr-praduclitu,  airnt  of  Kcreiion,  Icoened  o 
incnaacd  novements,  greater  seosltivencu  to  the  prtKncc  c 
CODtcBla,  dilaution  or  spaain.  Often  the  nervoui  canie  cai 
be  [need  back  taTtber,'-in  fenalea,  flequently  to  the  pelvi 
organs;  in  both  icus,  to  the  condition  of  the  blood,  the  brain  o 
the  bowel.    Unhealthy  conditions  related  to  evacuation  of  tb 


Ltral  Diieaui. 
Til  Una— lit  lining  mcmbianc  of  the  cheeks  inside  Ihc 
guuih,  of  the  gums  and  the  under^sutlice  and  cdies  of  the 
UAgue,  in  often  the  seat  of  sin  ail  irritable  ulccn,  usually  associated 
with  tone  digestive  derangement.  A  cr^  of  minute  vesicles 
knawB  as  KopUk'i  spots  over  these  parts  has  been  lately  stated 
by  KopUk  to  be  an  early  symptom  of  measles,  Xcrastomia,  or 
dry  mouth,  is  ■  rare  condition,  connecied  with  lack  of  mliviry 
secretion.  Gangrenous  stomatitis,  cancrum  oris,  or  DOma, 
«ccasiooaU>(«ttackA  debilitated  children,  or  patient!  convalescing 

in  the  gums  or  chcelts.  and  causes  widespread  *^^Ti^'''e  of  the 
adjacent  soft  puts— it  IDay  be  ol  the  bono. 

Tin  Sirmiuk.—lt  were  futile  to  itlempt  to  enumente  all  the 
pcoleia  nuniffilationi  of  distucbince  whicfa  proceed  from  a  dis* 
acdered  ilociuch.  The  possible  permutations  and  combinations 
of  the  causes  of  gastric  vogariea  almost  ciach  infinity.  Idio- 
■yncraiy,  past  and  pictent  gastric  education,  penury  or  plethon, 
actual  digniivt  power,  motility,  bodily  lequircmenls  *nd  condi- 
tiDfU,  cDvitonment,  mental  inlluenca.  local  or  adjacent  oijanic 
leuoDS,  *nd,  not  least,  rcSea  impictsioni  from  other  otgaut,  all 
(OBtribule  to  lb*  variance. 

Ulcer  ot  the  stomach,  however — the  pcrfonling  gutric  ulcer 
—occupies  a  unique  position  among  diseases  of  this  organ. 
Gastric  ulcen  ue  circumscribed,  punched  out,  rarely  larger  thaA 


wiD  Hbicb  i 

They  occur  I 

an  unally  accompanied 

to  Ibe  state  ol  ibe  blood, 

dorsal  pain,  generally  to 

■pinous  process,  and  hae 


bye. 


3\  the  St. 


Local  psin, 
of  the  eighth  or  ninth  donal 

.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  varin  •ritb  the  rapidity  of 
ulcet  formation  and  the  tiu  of  vessel  opened  into.  Fatal  leiuUs 
■rise  from  ulceration  into  large  blood-veiseb,  followed  by  copious 
haemorrhage,  ot  by  perlotation  of  the  ulcet  iula  the  peritoneal 


cavity.  ScanolsuehiilcenmaybefaaadpastB»nem,tllhau(h 
no  symptoms  of  gastric  disease  have  been  tihibited  during  Ulf ; 
gastric  ulcen,  Ibereforc:,  nuy  be  hitenl. 

Irritation  of  tbe  leosory  nerve.endings  ia  the  stomach  will 
from  the  presence  of  an  increased  proportion  of  add,  organic  or 

known  symptom  hemtburo.  Water-bnsh  is  a  term  applied  U> 
enictation  ot  a  coJouiIrss.  almost  taitcless  Quid,  probably  saliva, 
whicfa  has  collected  In  the  lower  part  of  the  oaopbafui  tton 
failutt  of  the  cmliac  sphincter  ot  tbe  stomach  to  rtlaa;  reversed 
oesopbigtal  perittaltis  ousing  Rgunitalion.  A  similar  lenned 
action  scives  ia  neryciua.  or  nuoinalion,  occasionally  found  in 
man,  to  raise  put  of  the  food,  lately  ingested,  fmn  the  stomacb  la 
tfaemouih.  Vomitingalso  Iiaided  by  reversed  peristaltic  ictioa. 
both  of  the  ilomacli  and  the  oesophagus,  with  the  help  of  the 
ditphngm  and  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
Ecieiis  may  be  caused  both  by  local  nervous  inducnce,  and 
through  the  central  nervous  muhinism  either  tdleily  or  from 
the  direct  action  ol  substances  drcula  ting  in  the  blood.  Further, 
the  causal  agent  acting  on  the  central  nervouaaf^iaialua  may  he 
organic  or  functional,  as  well  as  medicinal.    Vomiting  without 

The  obstinate  vomi  ting  of  pregnancy  is  a  case  in  poinL  Here  the 
primary  cai;se  proceeds  re^ly  from  the  pelvis.    In  female*  tbe 


ingestioD 


colour.  The  reaction  of  Ibe  atom 
doubtful,  yields  valuable  aid  lowii 
acidity  in  gastric  ulcer,  normal 


Icet  the  blood  ia  usually 
nccr,  darker,  like  coBee- 
:r  quantity  and  of  bright 

■  ,    Of  in 


hepatic  congestion,  it  is 
acer;  But  as  tnc  aciQ  present  iti  cancer  ia  largely 
lacuc,  analysis  of  the  gastric  contents  must  olten  be  a  litu^ua 
fua,  because  bypeiaddity  from  lactic  may  obscun  hypoacidity  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Flatulence  usually  results  from  fementaUvB  proceuet  In 
the  stomach  and  bowel,  as  the  outcome  of  haclerial  activity.    A 

in  such  tbe  gas  evolved  consists  simply  in  curbnnic  acid  liberated 
'ohition  is  generally  characteriaed  by 


idbyU 


clridofaU 


ilL    In  catarrhal  jaundice  it  is  in  mi 
fault,  the  liver  acting  prapcriy,  but 

produced.  The  liver  suEcis,  however,  tioniKVetaJ  diseases  ol  lU 
own.  Its  fibrous  or  connective  tissue  is  very  apt  to  bicreasa 
atthcejpenscof  the  cellular  elements,  destroying  their  functions. 
This  cirrhotic  process  usually  folbws  long-continued  irritation, 
such  as  is  produced  by  too  much  alcohol  alHotbcd  from  the  bowel 
habitually,  the  organ  gradually  becoming  haidrr  in  teiture  and 
smaller  in  bulk.  Hypertrophic  dtrbosis  of  the  liver  is  not  un- 
commonly met  with,  in  which  tbe  liver  is  much  increased  in  six, 
the  "  unilobular  "  form,  also  of  alcoholic  origin.  In  slill-bocn 
cbildrea  and  in  some  infants  a  form  of  hypertrophic  cinhosii  ii 
probably  of  hercditarysypbilitieorigin.  Acute 


1  ot  the  live 
olten  leai 


is  lenerally  enhiged,  but  not  invariably  to,  tod  the 
part  pUycd  by  alcohol  in  its  causation  has  still  to  be  investigated. 
Acute  yellow  a  trophy  of  the  Lvtr  is  a  disease  sui  tfaii.  Of  rare 
occurrence,  possibly  of  toiic  origin,  it  it  marked  by  jaundice,  at 
first  ot  usuij  type.  Uiter  becoming  most  intcnwi  by  vomitiogi 
haemotrhaget  widely  distributed^  rapid  diminution  in  the  site  of 
thehver:  the  appearance  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine,  with 
lessened  ure>;and  in  two  or  three  days,  death.  The  liver  after 
death  is  soft,  of  a  reddish  colour  dotted  with  yellow  patches,  and 
weighs  only  shout  a  third  pan  of  the  normal— about  if  lb  in 
pbceof  j)  lb.  A  closely  analagoaa  aficction  of  the  liver,  known 
as  Weil'i  disease,  ia  si  infcctieut  type,  ud  hat  bees  noted  in 
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In  tfali  the  vHkb  ud  Umi 


■  Uife  pioporlioD  of  tlic  luBcren  [rom  thii 

tume  banr  be« 

bulditn,  uid  the  epldtmla  hxn  occuciid  in 

(l.fhoti«»nof 

Ihc  year,  il  probably  uilo  from  coplict  ■ 

th  decompojiiig 

in[mit  mttler.    Hcp»tle  «bs«si  miy  folloir 

nlKtion  through 

Ihe  patu)  vdn,  or  by  direct  Uleoiaa  Irom  this  adiutDI  tolgn. 

Id  genenl  pyumit  mnllipla  uiuU  abKoui 

n»y  o«ut  in  the 

Urci. 

Tkt  Cdl-BMirr. — Tkt  fomullan  of  biliny  olnti  in  the  £>])- 
bladder  is  ihe  chief  point  of  inKTsl  here.    At  leui  15%°'  ">ch 

Tlght-tadng  hu  been  ititcd  to  act  u  an  eidting  aute.  owing  to 
theeonKquFnl  retardation  of  the  aowof  bfle.  Calt-SIDno  ouy 
number  Irom  one  to  many  thousands.  They  are  largely  com- 
poied  of  cholcsteiln,  combined  wlib  unajl  amounts  of  bile- 
plgmenli  and  acidi,  line  and  magnesium  lalti.  Their  presence 
may  give  rjs.-to  no  symptaois.  or  nuiy  cauK  violent  biliary  colic. 
aud^lE  the  bile-stream  be  obalnicted.  to  jaundice.  Inflammatory 
piocesMs  may  be  initiated  In  the  gall-bladder  or  the  bUe-ducli, 
eatarrhal  or  suppurative  in  character. 

Tkt  fdiKTfai.— Haemorrhages  bits  (he  body  oF  the  ptncttis, 

among  which  cancer  b  by  [ar  the  most  cooiroon.  «ie  itcofniied  as 
occurring  in  this  oigan;  the  pirini  oF  greatest  tnierttt  regarding 
them  lia  in  (be  relations  estahUshed  betKcin  pancreatic  disease 
ilnd  dlabetea  mellliui,  affections  o[  the  ^and  frequently  being 
eomplieated  by,  and  probably  causing,  the  appcaruce  of  sugar  In 
■he  urine. 

Tin  Small  /iilatifie,— Little  remains  to  be  added  to  the  account 
of  inflammatory  lesions  in  conncilon  with  the  snsll  intestine.  It 
oSe^  but  fevtonditioni  pccullsr  to  itself,  save  In  typhoid  fever, 
and  the  ease  iritb  which  It  conttlvei  to  become  kinked,  or  Intm- 
tvscepie)!,  ptoduclng  obsttnctian.  or  to  take  part  in  hernial 
protruaionL  The  first  vection.  the  duodenum,  is  subject  to 
development  of  ulcers  very  similar  to  those  of  the  gastric  mucooa 
membrane.  For  long  duodenal  ulceration  has  been  regarded  as  a 
complication  of  eitensive  bums  of  the  skin,  but  the  nlationshlp 
between  them  has  not  yet  been  quite  salisfactaiily  eipUincd. 
ic  in  the  bowel  usually  arises  ftom  over- 


idIso 


sf  the  gut  fidliuting  tempor  . 
'  of  the  dilated  gut  near  a  curve  against  the  part 
beyond.  In  the  large  bowel  accumulations  of  gas  seldom  cause 
such  acute  symptoms,  having  a  readier  eili, 

Tfa  iorje  /lUii/Jw,— The  colon,  especially  the  ascending 
portion,  miy  become  immensely  dilated,  usuil^  after  ptOloBged 
constipation  and  paralysis  of  the  gut;  occasiotially  the  condition 
h  congenital.  Straining  eSorts  made  in  dcfaecation  may  often 
account  For  prolapse  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  through  the 
anus.  Haemorrhage  from  the  bowel  Is  usually  a  sign  of  disease 
situated  in  the  large  intestine:  if  bright  in  colour,  the  source  is 
probably  low  down :  if  dark,  tionl  the  caecum  or  from  above  the 
ileo-caecol  valve.  Blood  alter  a  ibort  slay  In  any  section  of  the 
ah'mentary  ctuul  ditkens,  and  eveotoiUy  becomes  almost  blDck 
fncolour,    (A.L.C.:  M,F.») 

DIGGBi,inST(Tiis-tit6),£n^lsliactoc.  made  his  first  stage 
appearance  in  Dublin  in  ii49aa  JaHief  In  Vnia  Ptatnti;  and 
both  there  and  in  Edinburgh  untQ  1764  he  acted  in  many  tragic 

Home's  Deufliu  (i;56).  Nil  ElK  London  appearance  was  as 
Catoln  Ihe  Haymarliet  to  1777,  and  be  afterwards  ptayed  Lear, 
Macbeth.  Shylock  and  Woti^.  Id  iSSt  be  relumed  In  Dublin 
■nd  retired  in  1 1II4. 

MOtT  (Lat.  rfififu,  linger),  literally  a  finger  a  toe,  and  so-used 
to  mean,  from  counting  on  the  fbgen,  a  ^ngle  numeral,  or,  ffom 

part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  nooni  il  Is  used  to  express  the 
magnitude  of  an  ecHpsc. 

BtSITALIt.  The  leaves  of  the  foi^on  (f.s.),  gathered  from 
wild  ^asts  wbtn  abaol  tw»-Ililrdi  of  tbeli  fcirtn  ut  npaadd, 


deprived  ustiiny  of  the  petiole  and  the  tU^et  part  of  th*  cddrilk 
and  dried,  constitute  the  drug  il(ilaia  or  ditUdii  Jolia  of  tha 
PhamucDpseia,  The  prepared  leave*  have  a  fiinl  odour  and 
bitter  taiiei  and  to  preserve  their  properties  they  must  be  kept 
excluded  from  light  in  stoppered  bottles.  They  are  occasionally 
adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  Inula  Conya,  plou^man^ 
spikenard,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  their  greater  rough- 
ncis,  their  less  divided  margins,  and  their  odour  when  rubbect; 
also  with  the  leaves  of  Symfhyliam  ii^ciialt,  comfrey,  and  of 
Krrhumi  Tkafiia,  great  muUefn,  which  unlike  those  of  the 
foiglove  have  woolly  upper  and  under  surfaces.  The  earliest 
known  descriptions  of  the  foxglove  are  those  given  by  Lconbard 
Fuchs  and  Tragus  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  but  It* 
virtues  were  doubtless  known  to  herbalists  at  a  much  lemoter 
period.  J,  Genude,  in  hts  Hcrial  (151)7),  advocates  the  use  of 
foxglove  for  a  variety  of  compUInls;  and  John  Ptridnson,  in  the 
Tlitalnim  BMniium,  or  Tkalcr  of  Plantt  {1440),  and  later  W. 
Salmon,  In  Tlu  ffes  London  DUptntaiory,  similarly  praised  the 
remedy.  Digitalis  was  first  brought  prominently  under  the 
notice  of  the  medical  profession  by  Dr  W.  Witbeiing,  whs,  in  U* 
Aammt  of  tit  Pirxilm  (1785),  gave  detail*  of  upnrda  ol  too 
cases  chieSy  dropsical,  in  which  it  was  used. 

Digitalis  contains  four  important  glucosidea,  of  vhichturee  an 
cardiac  stimulants.  The  most  powerful  is  di(UBibi  CuHhOui 
an  eilitmely  poisonous  and  cumubtive  drug,  insoluble  tn  water. 
DiiOaliH,  CaHnOu,  Is  ctystaDine  and  Is  tbo  Insoluble  In  water. 
DiiiUidn  Is  amorphous  but  readily  soluble  In  water.  It  cad 
therefore  be  administered  subcutaneouily.  In  doses  of  about  ooe- 


the  chief  < 


lof  se 


Thert 


.  .  and  pbarmacopelal,  their  ci 

extremely  varied,  so  that,  unless  one  his  reason  lo  oe  ortain  oi 
any  particular  prepamtioD,  it  Is  almnt  better  lo  use  only  tha 
dried  leaves  themselves  in  Ihe  form  of  a  iHwder  {dose  t- )  ft«lns). 
The  pharmacopeia!  tincture  may  be  given  in  doses  of  five  to 
fifteen  minims,  and  the  infusion  has  the  unusually  small  doM  ol 
two  to  four  drachms — the  dose  of  other  infusions  bring  an  ounce 
or  more.  .The  tincture  contains  afair  proportion  of  both  digltalla 
and  dlgitoxln. 

Digitalis  leaves  have  no  definite  external  action.  Taken  by  the 
mouth,  the  drug  is  apt  to  cause  considerable  digestive  disturbance, 
varying  in  diflerenl  cases  and  sometlma  to  severe  a*  to  ciuse 
serious  difficulty.  This  sclioa  is  probably  due  ID  the  dIgliDnIn, 
which  is  thus  a  constituent  In  every  way  undesirable,  'ne  all- 
Important  property  of  the  drug  Is  its  action  on  the  circulation. 
Its  first  action  on  any  of  the  body-tissues  Is  upon  unsliiped 
muscle.  BO  Ihat  the  first  consequence  of  Its  absorption  b  ■  con- 
traction of  [he  arteries  and  arterioles.  No  other  known  drug  hu 
tn  equally  m*rk(d  tclloo  in  contncling  the  aruriotcs.  ,  As  the 
vaso-motor  centre  In  Ihe  mcdulltoblongita  Is  also  stimulated,  as 
well  as  the  coniractions  of  the  heart,  thm  a  thui  trebly  caused  a 
very  great  rise  in  the  blood-pressure. 

The  clinical  influence  of  digittlis  upon  the  heart  ft  very  wdl 
defined.  After  the  taking  of  a  moderate  dose  the  pulse  is 
markedly  slowed.  This  is  due  to  a  very  definite  infhience  upon 
the  dlBerent  portions  of  the  cardiac  cyde.  Hie  lystole  Is  not 
altered  in  length,  but  the  diastole  is  vely  much  prolonged,  and 
since  this  Is  the  period  not  only  of  ciidiac  rest  but  also  of  cardiac 
"  feeding  "—the  coronary  vessels  being  cumpressed  and  occluded 
during  iystole:-the  result  Is  greatly  to  benefit  Ihe  nutrftion  of  the 
cardiac  muscle.  So  definite  is  this  that,  despite  a  great  Increase 
in  the  force  of  the  contractions  and  despite  eiperimental  proof 
that  the  heart  does  more  work  ina^vcn  time  under  the  Influence 
ofdigilalis,  the  organ  tubsequcnllydisplaysall  the  sign!  of  having 
rested.  Its  improved  vigour  being  really  due  10  in  oblllaing  a 
larger  supply  of  the  nutrient  blood.  Almost  equally  siribing  1* 
the  fad  that  digitalis  causes  an  irregular  pulse  to  Ivcome  regidar. 
Added  to  the  greater  force  ol  cardiac  eonlraction  Is  a  permanent 
tonic  contraction  of  the  organ,  so  that  Its  Inlernal  opacity  It 
reduced.    Tbr  bearing  of  this  fact  on  cases  of  cardiac  dOatatioi 
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■aybaolMmd.  TtBeudUceanmcaNlibcconieitngokr.tbe 

Tsuukle  usDUta  curious  ahspo — "  kour-gUo, "  ' 
TOT  pd*  uid  bloodless,  and  Siutly  the  heart  at 
^jum,  whkh  sboitly  KltOflarda  b«come>  [igor-mortis.  Beloie 
(hit  GbiI  change  the  be*tt  ntjr  be  tUtted  agun  by  the  appliim- 
tion  of  1  Kluble  potuuaa  ult,  or  by  labhig  the  fluid  premue 
tritluD  tt.  Oinkally  it  b  to  be  obwrved  that  the  dniS  b  cmnti- 
hllvc,  being  very  ilowly  ncreted,  and  thai  after  kbai  been  ta^ 
(oriome  time  the  [uIm  may  becoiBe  inegidar,  the  td(wd-pt«iuie 
loT,  and  the  cardiac  (Hikatibm  rapid  and  ruble.  Tbe*e 
lyBptmaa  with  more  or  len  mstro-uiteitinal  iniiaiion  and 
dccnaae  in  the  quantity  oE  uiine  pawed  indicate  dlgitalli  poison- 
kig.  The  faiitia]  action  of  digitalis  Li  a  slimulattoBsi  ibe  cardiac 
tenninala  oE  the  Togua  nerves,  BO  that  the  bsut^i  action  it  slowed. 
pst  important  effect  of  the  drug,  which  is 
mof  tbecacdiaeDnucIe.  This  canbe  proved  to 
ACcnf  in  a  heart  10  embryonic  that  no  nerva  can  be  recognized  in 
it,  and  in  poitioni  <A  cardiac  BiDicle  that  contun  neitbci  nerve- 
Hie  aeiioa  of  tfaii  drug  on  the  kMney  b  et  Importance  only 
■ecend  to  itfl  action  on  the  circulation^  In  amall  or  moderate 
dona  it  i>  a  powerful  diuretic.  Thoufji  Heidenhain  osseita  that 
rile  in  the  roiaJ  blood-pmsure  boA  not  a  diuretic  action  p^  u, 
It  leonl  prolnble  that  this  inOuence  of  the  drug  b  due  to  a  rise 
in  the  fmerol  blood-preoiure  associated  with  a  JTiatipe!y  dilated 
condition  of  the  renoiveosels.  Inlorgedosca,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rsial  vesdi  also  are  constricted  and  the  aroouol  of  urine  folti. 
tt  is  probable  that  digitalis  incnasei  the  amount  of  *atcc  rather 
than  that  of  the  urinary  solida.  In  large  doses  the  action  of 
digitalrs  CD  the  circulalion  causes  various  cerebral  symptoms, 
Bch  as  seeing  all  objects  blire,  and  various  other  distitrbancca  of 
tite  qieda]  senses.  There  appears  also  to  be  a  spedflc  action  of 
loaering  the  reflex  eicitAbiiiiy  of  the  spinal  conL 

Djgitilis  ii  used  in  therapeutics  eiclusiveJy  for  it!  action  on  the 
tfmititJDn.  In  prescribing  this  drug  it  must  be  remetnbend  that 
(slTy  three  dayi  cUpse  belore  it  geu  into  tbeiyatcm.and  thus  it 
Bnist  alwayi  be  combined  with  other  remedies  to  tide  the  patient 
over  tbb  period.  II  must  never  be  prescribed  in  large  doses  to 
fac^pn  with,  as  some  patients  are  qnite  unable  to  lake  ic,intractable 
Kmithig  bdng  caiocd.  The  three  days  that  mutt  pass  before 
any  dinical  cBect  is  obtained  renders  it  usdesa  in  an  emergency. 
A  certain  coniequence  of  iu  use  is  to  caiiK  or  increase  cardiac 
kypertrophy— a  condiiioa  which  has  its  own  dangers  and 
nldmatily  diiaitroui  consequences,  and  must  never  be  provoked 
beyond  the  positive  needs  of  the  cose.  But  digitalis  [9  indicated 
lAenever  the  heart  shows  itself  unequal  to  the  wort  It  baa  to 
perform.  This  formula  includes  the  vast  nujorily  of  cardiac 
casB.  The  diug  Is  contra-indicated  in  all  cases  where  the  heart  Is 
already  beating  coo  clonly;  in  aotiic  incompetence — where  the 
pctdongation  of  diastole  increases  the  amount  of  the  blood  that 
ngurgitates  Ihinugh  the  Incompetent  valve^  in  chronic  B  right's 
disease  and  !n  fatly  degeneration  of  the  heart— aince  notbinf  can 
CauM  fat  to  become  contraclile. 

DIGVS.  the  chief  town  of  the  depaitment  of  the  Basses  ATpea, 
b  S.E.  France,  14  m.  by  a  branch  line  from  the  main  railway 
Une  beEseen  Grenoble  and  Avignon.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  46181 
CDinmune,  j4jS.  The  Ville  Haute  is  built  on  a  mountain  spur 
ninaing  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  BKone  river, and  is  composed 
of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  vindlng  sttceti,  above  which  loiien  the 
present  cathedral  church,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  ijth  centuiy^ 
but  largely  reconstructed  In  modem  times,  and  the  former 
bishop')  paUce  (now  the  prison].  The  Sne  Boulevard  Casser 
acparates  the  vme  Haute  from  the  Ville  Basse,  whii 
date.  The  old  cathedral  (Notre  Dame  du  Bourg) 
the  13II1  century,  but  Is  now  disused  eicepl  for  lunerais:  it 
Stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  V31e  Basse.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Digne  is  rich  in  orchards,  which  have  long  made  the  town  famous 
in  France  foritspieserved  fruits  and  confections.  It  is  the  Dinia 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  the  capilid  of  the  Bodiontil.  From  the 
early  6tb  century  at  least  it  has  been  an  episcopal  see,  which  tQl 
■790  was  in  the  ccdesiaatical  province  of  Embrun,  but  since  iSoi 
b  tliat  of  Ail  en  Pravence.    The  hbtoiy  of  Digne  In  Ibe  middle 


ages  Is  bound  up  irilh  that  oFiDUiIlo|»,  under  «bam  tl  prospered 
greaUy.  But  It  luSertd  much  during  the  reli^ui  wars  of  the 
i6tb  and  17th  centuries,  when  it  was  lacked  several  times.  A 
littla  way  off.  above  the  light  bank  of  the  Bltene,  is  Champtctcler, 
the  Urthplace  of  the  astronomer  Cosscndl  (1591-1655),  vrhose 
name  has  bees  given  to  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  little 

See  F.  Gulehard.  Snmvi-i  UOiripiti  larhdHtJi  Ditiu  a  ui 
•»™u  (Digoo,  1847).  CW.  A.  B.  C.) 

DIODISi  a  town  of  east-cmtral  France,  fn  the  department  of 
Soioe-el-Loire,  on  Ihe  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  js  m.  W.N.W, 
of  MIcon  on  the  Faiis-Lyon  railway.  P(^.  (1Q06)  5391.  It  is 
■iiualed  at  the  meeting  places  of  the  Lofte,  the  Lateral  canal  af  the 
Loire  and  the  Canal  du  Centre,  which  here  crosses  the  Loire  by  a 
fine  aqueduct.  The  town  carries  on  considerable  manufactures  of 
faience,  pottcryand  porcelain.  The  pott  on  the  Canal  du  Centre 
has  eonsideiabte  tla^c  in  timber,  tand,  iron,  coal  and  stone. 

DIJOH,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capitiJ  of  the  department  of 
CAte  d'Or  and  fDrmcriy  capital  of  the  province  of  Burguni^, 
I9J  Dl.  S.E.  of  Paris  on  the  Paria-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (i9°6) 
fiS,Si6.  It  issituatedod  the  western  border  of  thefertileplainol 
Burgundy,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Afiique,  the  nonh«ist  em  summit 
of  the  Cflle  d'Or  range,  and  ol  the  confloence  of  the  Ouche  and  tha 
Suzon ;  it  also  bos  a  port  on  the  canal  of  Burgundy.  The  great 
itrategic  importance  of  Dijon  as  a  centre  of  railways  and  roads, 
anditspoution  with  reference  to  an  Invaiioo  of  France  from  this 
Rhine,  hove  led  to  the  creation  of  a  fortteis  forming  put  of  the 
Ijuigres  group.  Hiere  Is  no  enfniiJe,  but  on  the  east  side  detached 

toads,  while  the  hilly  ground  to  the  west  is  protected  by  Fort 
Hauteville  to  the  N.W.  and  the  "  groups  "  of  Motte  Diron  and 
Mont  Afrique  to  the  S.W.,  these  latter  hdug  very  foraxidablo 
works.  lacbding  a  fort  near  Saussy  (about  8  m.  to  the  N.W.) 
protecting  the  water-supply  oi  Dijon,  then  are  eight  forts, 
besides  Ihe  groups  above  menlloned.  The  fortifications  which 
partly  surrounded  the  old  and  central  portion  of  the  city  have 
disappeared  to  make  way  for  tree-lined  boulevards  with  line 
squares  at  intervals.  The  old  churches  and  historic  buildings  of 
Dijon  are  to  be  found  in  the  irregular  streets  of  the  old  town,  but 
InduBtrial  and  commercial  activity  has  l>een  transferred  to  the 
new  quarters  beyond  its  limits.  A  £ne  park  more  than  80  acre* 
in  eilcnl  lies  to  the  south  of  the  diy,  which  a  rich  in  open  spaces 
and  piomenades,  the  latter  including  the  botanical  garden  and 
the  Fromcnade  de  I'ArquebDse,  In  which  there  is  a  black  poplar 
famous  tor  Its  siic  and  age. 

The  cathedral  of  St  BfRigne,  originally  an  abbey  church, 
VIS  built  In  the  latter  half  of  the  utb  century  on  the  site  of  a 
Romanesque  basilica,  of  which  the  crypt  remains.  The  west 
front  is  fionkcd  by  two  toweis  and  the  ciossing  Is  surmounted  by 
a  slender  timber  spire.  The  plan  consists  of  three  naves,  short 
Iianiepis  and  a  small  choir,  without  ambulatory,  terminating  fai 
three  apses.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  fine  otgan  and  a  i^oantity  ol 
Btatuan',  and  the  vaults  contain  the  remains  of  Philip  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Anne  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  John 
the  Fearless.  Tlie  site  of  the  abbey  buildings  Is  occupied  by 
the  bishop's  palace  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  The  church 
ol  Notre-Dame,  typical  of  the  Gothic  style  of  Buigundy,  wai 
erected  from  US'  to  i]]4,  and  is  distinguished  for  the  grace  ot 
its  taterior  and  the  beauty  of  the  western  facade.  The  portal 
consists  of  three  arched  openings,  above  wUch  ate  two  stages  ol 
arcades,  open  to  the  light  and  supported  on  slender  colnmis. 
A  row  of  gargoyles  surmounts  each  storey  of  Ihe  facade,  which  li 
also  ornamented  by  sculptured  friezes.  A  turret  to  the  right  of 
the  portal  carries  a  clock  called  the  Jaquemart,  on  which  the  hours 
arestruck  by  two  figures.  ThechurcholSt  Mlchclbclongstolhe 
iSth  century.  The  west  facade,  the  most  remarkable  feature  rf 
the  church,  Is,  however,  of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  vaulting 
of  the  three  portals  is  of  cTceplional  depth  owing  to  the  projection 
of  Ihe  lower  storey  ol  the  facade.  Above  this  storey  rise  two 
towers  of  five  stages,  the  fifth  stage  being  formed  by  an  octagonal 
cupoli.  The  columns  decorating  the  fajade  reprejeni  all  Ihe  four 
orders.  The  deugn  of  this  facade  is  wrongly  itlribulcd  Is  Kugue* 
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Subla  (II-  (■  1140),  •  utivg  of  DjJdd,  and  pupil  dI  Lniiiuda  da 
Vind,  but  the  KiilplUR  o(  the  poitili,  isdudiDg  "The  Lut 
Jud(ment  "  oa  lit  tympuum  o[  Ibe  mala  poilil,  ii  piobably 
from  hit  hand.  St  Jon  (isth  ccDlury)  ud  Si  Etituie  (istli, 
i6th  ud  1 7lh  (XDIuiio),  now  uiedu  Ihe  eiduuitc,  ui tb«  other 
chici  churcbc*.  01  Ilx  uuieiit  puIucoIthedukdoFBuriuiidy 
there  Rmtin  two  lowen,  the  Tout  de  U  Triruw  ud  the  Tour 
de  Bar,  ihe  (uard-room  and  the  kilcbeu;  ttwM  aon  fntra  part 
at  Ihe  hAtd  de  ville,  the  mt  of  iihicb  bdonci  la  the  ijlh  and 
i8th  ceoturict.  This  building  contain! an  ucbuotogical  muaeuni 
with  a  cotlectioD  of  Rooiu  tume  moDumeotii  tbe  udiive*  of 
Ibe  iowd;  and  the  principal  iniueum,  wbicb,  beiidei  vabuble 

of  Philip  the  Bold  aod  John  the  Feulai,  duka  of  Buifimdy. 
Thew  weie  mmifentd  Iiom  Ihe  Chartrtuie  of  Dijon  (or  of 
ChampmoJ),  built  by  Fhilip  tbe  Bold  u  a  maUMleum,  no*  le- 
plandby  a  lunatic  uylum.  Relia  of  it  luivive  in  Ibe  old  Colbic 
ntraace,  ibe  portal  of  tbe  church,  i  lower  and  tbe  wdl  o(  Mc»e9, 
which  ii  adorned  iitlb  lutun  ot  MoKt  and  Ihe  piopheti  by 
CUiu  Sluler  (1  esd  of  141b  century),  the  Dutch  Kulptor.  oho 
aho  doitoed  tbe  tomb  of  Philip  tbe  Bold.  Tlie  PaUii  de 
juitice,  which  belaagi  Id  ihe  reign  of  Louii  XII.,  U  of  inurMt  *> 
Ibe  lonnec  leal  of  tbe  f ar/nuM  of  Burgundy.  Dijon  pOHtncs 
■event  houiei  of  Ibe  ifth,  i6ihaiid  ijib  ceniuria,  noubly  the 
Maiun  Richard  In  Ibe  CoUuc,  and  the  HAiel  VogUt  is  tbe 
ttcnaiuance  ilyle.  St  Bernard,  Ihe  compoter  J.  P.  Ra4ne«u  and 
the  Kulptor  Fnncoii  Rude  have  lUtuei  in  ihe  ton,  of  irhiiii 
they  were  nallva.  There  are  alu  monumenU  to  tboae  in- 
habitanlB  of  Dijon  who  fell  in  the  engagemeni  before  ihe  tn^rn 
En  iB;a,  and  to  Preiident  Camai  and  GaiibatdL 

The  town  is  important  ai  Ihe  leal  d[  a  prefecture,  a  biahopric,  a 
court  of  appeal  and  a  ccpurt  of  auiicip  and  aa  centre  of  an  acad£aue 
(educational  ditlrici}.    There  are  irib 


an  eichange  (c 

eatablithmenM  indi 
pieparalory  ichool 
i^iooi 


ipyin*  lb 


Uin,  a  chamber  of  commere 
cathed[alolSl£ilenne}.ai 


Inining  coUeia,  and  there  ii  a  publiclibrai]"n  lb  I 
volume*. 

DijoD  is  wen  knoirn  for  111  muitard,  and  for  the  black  currant 
liqueur  called  uiiii  it  Oijni;  111  Induiuiei  Include  Ibe  naoii- 
faetuic  of  macbioery,  automobOe*,  bicyclet,  wap,  biKuiti, 
brandy,  leather,  boon  and  ifaoo,  candlci  and  hoaiery.  There 
arc  alto  Bovi  mtlli,  breweiici,  important  printing  vorki,  vinegar 
■orka  and.  In  the  vidnily,  nnnciy  gardeui.  The  itate  hai  a 
large  tobacco  manufactoiy  in  tbe  towa.  Dijon  bai  caniiderabte 
trade  in  cereab  and  wool,  and  ii  the  lecond  market  for  tbe  wines 
of  Burgundy. 

Under  Ibe  Romani  Dijon  (DiitiKHu  ailrum)  wai  a  rinu  b 
the  lailti  of  Langres.  In  tbe  lod  century  it  wai  the  icene  of 
tlie  martyrdom  al  St  Benignut  (B^gne,  nJf.  Berin,  Berain), 
the  apoitte  of  Burgundy.  About  174  the  emperor  Aurdian 
lurrounded  it  wilb  runpitU.    Gregory  ol  Toun,  in  Ihe  6lh 

of  the  plata,  eiprcaaing  turprite  that  it  doea  not  rank  u 
a  fftfUf.  During  Ihe  middle  agei  Ihe  fortunes  oI  Djjon 
follDVed  Ibooc  of  Burguzidy,  the  dukei  of  which  acquired  it 
early  in  Ihe  iilh  century.  The  communal  privilegei,  conferred 
on  Ihe  town  in  i  iSi  by  Hugh  III.,  d  '  '  ~  _  '. . 
confirmed  by  Philip  Auguilui  in  iiSj,  and  in  tbe  ijib  century 
the  dukes  look  up  ihdr  residence  there.  For  Ihe  deconlioa  ol  the 
palace  and  atber  monumcn  11  built  by  them,  I 
gathered  from  DOttbcrD  France  and  Flanders,  and  during  this 
period  Ihe  town  became  one  of  the  (real  intelteciual  centres  of 
France.  Tbeunionof  IbeduchywilhlheciDwnia  i477deprived 
Dijon  ol  the  ipleodour  of  ihe  ducal  court;  but  to  counterbalance 
Ihi)  km  it  waa  made  the  capiial  ol  the  province  tnd  seal  of  ■ 
fatliwiiiU.  It*  fidelity  to  the  monarchy  was  tested  in  ijij. 
when  the  dliieu  were  E>e>ieged  by  so,ooa  Swiss  and  Ctimans, 
*nd{»cc*dUa(nctaalic>tyKidi*advaBUgcous  that  Louis  XII. 


refined  to  ratify  it.    In  tbe  waia  of  idiflan  Dljaa  ridad  witk  (ha 
League,  and  only  opened  ila  galea  lo  Heniy  tV.  in  1 595.    TIm 

Lilh  century  wa*  a  brilliant  period  for  the  diy;  it  became  the 
leal  of  1  bishopric,  it*  streets  were  improved,  iii  commercs 
developed,  and  in  academy  of  scieui  and  leiiiri  (oundedi 
rhile  iu  literary  salons  were  hardly  less  cdebraied  than  those  of 
'aril.  Tbe  neighbourhood  wu  the  scene  of  cODsidcrable  fighting 
uiing  the  Franco-German  War,  which  was,  howewer,  iodinctljr 
f  some  advantage  to  Ihe  dty  owing  to  Ibe  impclui  given  La  ila 
iduiiriei  by  Ihe  immignnl*  from  Aliace. 
Se*  H.  Cbabeuf.  DijnJIituBi  la  ffu  (Oijoa,  1(97),  aad  Difrm., 
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DIKE,  or  Dvu  (Old  Eng.  die,  a  1 
Forms  in  many  Teutonic  languagci,  cf .  Duiihiijt,  Geman  TtittJ 
Danish  iiti,  and  in  French,  derived  Irom  Teutonic,  ditai;  it  i* 
iIk  same  word  a*  "  djtcb  "  and  ii  ultimately  connected  wiib  tbe 
root  of  "  dig  "),  propetly  a  trench  ilug  oui  of  the  earth  for  da- 
[cniive  and  other  purpotei.  Water  naturally  collecli  in  sucb 
trenches,  and  hence  the  word  is  applied  to  natural  and  artificial 
diaiinels  filled  wiib  water,  as  appeal*  in  Ibe  proverbial  aipraiion 
"  February  fiU-dyke,"  and  in  the  names  of  many  narrow  walet- 
ways  in  East  Anglia-  "Dike  "also  is  naturally  used  of  tbe  bank 
of  earth  thrown  up  out  of  the  diicb,  and  so  of  any  cmbankBent, 
dam  or  caweway,  particularly  the  defeniive  works  in  HoUandi, 
the  Fen  district  t^  England,  and  other  low-lying  districts  which 
are  liable  10  Soodiog  by  the  sea  or  rivers  (see  IIolluio  and  Femi). 
In  Scotland  any  wall,  fence  or  even  hedge,  used  as  a  boundary  ia 
called  a  dyke.  In  geology  the  term  is  applied  to  wall-like  maaiea 
or  rock  (lomelimt*  projecling  beyond  Ibe  suirounding  surface) 
which  fill  up  venical  or  highly  iadioed  Suuiet  in  tbe  ttrata- 

DIKU,  a  term  in  Uabommedaa  arcbitectuie  for  the  Iribuaa 
raised  upon  columns,  from  which  the  Ki>ran  is  rcdted  and  the 
prayers  intoned  by  ihe  Imam  oE  the  mosque- 

DILAPIDATION  (Lai.  for  "  scattering  the  stones."  tafUa,  al  a 
building), a  term  meaning  in  general  a  lalling  into  decay. but  mora 
particularly  used  in  Ibe  pluia]  in  Engliih  law  for  (1)  tbe  wasti 

disrepair  for  which  a  teniol  is  usually  liable  when  he  lui  agreed 
10  give  up  bis  pnmtsci  in  good  repair  (see  Easuun;  Flat; 
LumioaD  am  Tenint).  By  Ibe  general  law  a  tenant  (or 
life  bu  no  power  to  cut  down  timber,  destroy  buildiogs,  &c. 
(voluntary  waste),  or  to  let  buildings  fsU  iolo  disrepair  (per- 
missive waste).  In  Ihe  eye  ol  the  law  an  incumbent  of  a  living  i* 
a  lenant  for  life  ol  hii  benefice,  and  any  waste,  voluntary  or  per- 
missive,  on  bis  part  must  be  made  good  by  hi*  adminislnton  ta 
his  successor  in  office.  Tbe  principles  on  wh  ich  such  dilapidatioitt 
are  to  be  ascertained,  and  Ihe  application  of  the  money  payable  ia 
respect  tfiereof ,  depcrul  partly  on  old  ecclesiastical  taw  and  partly 
on  actsof  parliament.  Questions  as  toecdesiaatical  ditapktaliona 
usually  arise  in  respect  of  the  residence  house  and  other  building 
belonging  to  the  living.  Incloaurcs,  Itcdgei,  ditchea  and  the  lika 
are  induded  in  things  "  of  which  the  beneficed  pcnon  bath  Iho 
burden  and  charge  of  reparation."  In  a  leading  case  (Xiii  v. 
Aidik,  1S68,  L.R-  i  C.P.  fij7)  il  was  said  thai  [be  court  wai 
acquainted  with  no  precedent  01  decision  eilending  the  liabilit]r 
of  tbe  tiecuton  of  a  deceased  incumbent  to  any  speciei  o(  witla 
beyond  dilapidation  ol  tbe  house,  chancel  or  other  building*  or 
fences  of  Ihe  beotSce.  And  il  bu  been  held  that  tbe  mere  ni*- 
managcmenl  or  misculiivation  of  tbe  ecdesiutical  land*  win  not 
give  rise  to  an  action  lor  diUpidations,  To  place  the  law  relaUnS 
10  dilapidaltODi  on  a  more  saiisficioiy  footing,  the  Ecdcsiaslicd 
Dilapidations  Act  i8;i  waa  passed.  The  buUdinp  to  which  Ihe 
act  applies  are  defined  to  he  such  houses  of  residence,  chancel*, 
walls,  fences  and  other  buildings  and  things  as  the  incuml>cnl  of 
the  beneSce  is  by  law  and  custom  bound  to  maintain  in  repair. 
In  each  dlocoe  a  surveyor  is  appmnted  by  the  archdeacon*  and 
rural  deani  subject  to  Ihe  approval  of  the  Ushop;  and  tucb 
surveyor  shall  by  Ihe  direction  of  the  bishop  examine  tbe  build- 
ings on  Ihe  following  occaiions— via.  (i)  when  tbe  benefice  la 
sequesiraled;  (1)  when  il  I*  vacant;  (j)  al  the  request  of  tbe 
Incumbent  or  oa  complaint  by  the  archdeacon,  rural  dean  or 
pauon.    Tbesurveyorq>edGeSthe*ork*Ttquir*d,andgivetBB 
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Klfmitt  of  tfarh  probable  tatt.  la  (be  oue  of  a  vacul  bentEcc, 
Ibe  new  Inciunbnil  »nd  Ibc  old  (ncuaibent  or  ha  reprcKDUtivti 
ouj  Iodic  objociJoni  to  the  ■urvtyot'i  icpoit  on  mr  Knundi  of 
tict  or  Uw,  iod  (be  bisbop,  tfta  ronildnatioii,  nuy  nuke  in 
ordtifaTllM  reptlmad  llic[r  com,  for  whicli  ibc  lite  [ncuinbeDt 
M  bb  nproenlallva  are  liable.  Tbe  mm  >o  sUted  becDmet  ■ 
dcb(  due  frnn  the  late  incoaibeat  or  his  nprscnUtives  (0  tbe 
atw  iDCiimbcn(,  vlio  ihati  pay  over  tbe  money  wben  trcovered 
(o  lie  govenwn  of  QOKli  Anne'i  Bounly.  The  gDvemon  pay 
Icr  (he  worki  od  nccutjon  od  receipt  of  a  certificate  from  tbe 
mrvFyorjaDd  the  surveyor,  when  the  works  have  been  CODipleled 
IS  hit  utiificllon,  ghres  a  Certificate  to  that  effect,  tbe  effect  of 
whTchf  so  far  as  TTgards  the  inrumbent,  is  to  protect  him  from 
fiabflity  for  dilapidaticns  For  the  nrrt  five  years.  Unnecessary 
baildiDgl  bdon^ng  (0  a  lesfdince  house  nay,  by  Ihe  authority 
of  the  hiihop  and  with  the  consent  of  the  patron,  be  nmovcd. 
Aa  unending  statute  of  1S71  (Ecclniajtfcil  Dilapidations  Act 
(1E71)  Amendment)  [dates  cMcfly  to  advoncesby  thcgovetnore 
of  Qoeen  Anne's  Bounty  for  the  purposea  of  thr  act. 

mUlTlTtOH  ((mm  Ut.  <fii-,  dbtributive,  sod  Lilui,  wide),  a 
■idening  or  etdargiugi  a  term  used  In  physiology,  &c. 

DILATOBT  (fn>m  La(.  dUalta.  from  iijim,  to  put  off  or 
deby).  ddaylng,  or  slow;  In  law  a  "dilaUJiy  plea"  It  one 
■ade  merely  for  delaying  the  suit. 

SlianiA  (Cr.  JlXiiMia,  a  double  proposition,  tram  8-  and 
ha^^Jipetr)^  a  term  used  technically  in  logic,  and  popularly 
In  common  parlance  and  rhetoric,  (i)  The  lalttr  use  has  no 
eiact  definition,  but  In  general  it  dcicrib«  a  ^tuation  wherein 
bom  either  of  two  (or  more)  possible  altemalivs  an  uniatis- 
lac(ory  oonduiioD  results.  Tbe  alternatives  ate  called  the 
'  bom*  "  of  the  dllemou.  Thus  a  nation  which  has  <o  choose 
between  bankruptcy  and  the  repudiation  of  lU  debts  is  on  the 
lutns  of  a  dilemma.  (1)  In  logic  there  la  considerable  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  definition,  Whstely  defined  it  aj  "  a 
cosdillonal  syllogism  with  two  or  more  antecedents  In  tbe  major 
and  ■  diijanctive  minor."  Aulus  GeOius  ^vn  an  example  is 
loOpwx: — "  Womtn  are  either  (air  or  u^y;  i[  you  many  a  fair 
woman,  the  will  attract  other  men;  if  an  ugly  woman  she  will 
not  pisse  yoU;  therefore  marriage  is  absurd."  From  either 
sltaoative,  10  unpleasant  result  follows.  Four  hinds  oC  dilemma 
■re  admi( ted :—<><)  Simfl,  Cmatrialiv.  U  A,  then  C;  II  B, 
thes  C,  but  either  B  or  A;  thenlote  C.  [t)  Simpli  Dcstnulne: 
IfAialme,  Bis  true;  if  A  is  true,  CIstTMi  Band  Care  not  both 
(ne:  (berefore  A  is  no[  true,  (c)  Cempto  Cenilnutiti:  If  A, 
Ibeo  B;  if  C,  then  D;  hut  either  A  oc  C;  (herelDre  either  B  or  D. 
M)  CtrnfUx  DtslTMclirt:  If  A  Is  true,  B  is  true ;  if  C  ti  true,  D  is 
trae;  but  B  and  D  are  na(  both  irae;  hence  A  and  C  are  not 
botblnic  The  soundness  nl  the  dllemmalic  argument  in  general 
depends  on  the  alternative  possibiliiies.  Unless  the  alternatives 
prednced  eibaust  the  possibilities  at  the  case,  the  conchnlon  is 
ton&d.  The  logical  form  of  the  argument  makes  it  especially 
nlusbic  in  public  speaking,  before  uncritical  audiences.  It  is,  in 
Iict,  fanportant  rather  as  a  rhelorcial  subtlety  than  as  s  serious 


DUttuiilit  Is  also  *  term  used  to  (ranslau  VoiUiUjItlu,  (he 
nmeef  a  IIuddbis(KhooloI  philosophy. 

DILBTTAinK  an  Italian  word  for  one  who  delights  In  Ihe  fine 
irts,  cspcciaQy  io  music  and  painting,  so  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts 
h  general.  The  Ital,  iiUUari  is  from  Lat,  dtlalarc,  to  delight. 
Froptrly  the  word  relets  (o  an  "amateur"  as  opposed  to  a 
*pD>(eBional  "cultivation  of  the  arts,  hut  like  "amateur  "  it  is 
often  used  ina  depredatory  sense  for  one  who  is  only  a  dabbler, 
or  who  only  hss  a  superi^cial  kno>vledge  or  interest  in  art.  The 
DOetOnti  Society  founded  in  i;3]-i7M  stilt  exists  in  England. 
AhiMoryof  (be  society,  by  Lionel  Cust,  was  published  in  189S. 

DIUOEHCK  in  law,  the  care  which  a  person  is  bound  to 
ctonse  In  his  relations  with  olhen.    The  passible  degrees  of 


required  ID  all  cases.  Thus  a  me 
bouid  (o  the  same  degree  of  dilij 
■rticle  tortusownuseandbenclit. 
tl  iLc  dvO  bw,  have  coocune 


!  depositary  would  not  be  held 
;nce  as  a  penon  borrowing  an 
Jurists,  (oUowingtbe  divtilons 


ataodard)  of  diHgence— vli.  ordlnaiT  (rfK(oifi!j),  less  ihaa 
ordiouy  (letitiima  diffjnfid)  and  dwte  thin  ordinary 
(emiliitima  iSifcntii).  Ordinary  or  common  dUigeux  is  defined 
by  Story  (On  BmlutiOi)  aa  "  that  degree  o(  ditlgeace  which  men 
Ingeneraleiertinrespectoftheirownconcenis.'^  SoSirWilL'am 
Joora: — "  This  care,  which  every  penion  of  eoraioon  prudence 
and  capable  of  governing  a  family  takes  of  his  own  concerns.  Is 
■  proper  measure  of  that  which  would  uniformly  be  required  in 
performing  every  contract,  it  there  were  not  strong  reasons  tor 
exacting  in  some  of  them  a  greater  and  pctinitting  In  others  1  less 
degree  of  attention"  [Eiiay  oh  Ba3mtnU).  The  highest  degree  of 
diligence  would  be  that  which  only  very  prudent  persons  bestow 
on  their  own  toncems;  the  lowest,  that  which  even  careless 
persons  bestow  on  theliownconcetns.  Tbewantof  these  various 
degrees  of  dillgeact  is  negUgtnce  is  ramspoodingdeines.  Tliese 
■ppratimatioDS  indicate  RnigUy  (he  (reatct  or  test  severity  with 
which  the  law  win  fudge  the  perfolmuKe  of  different  classes  el 
cnntracts;  but  Enfjiih  judges  Ikive  been  Indined  to  lepudltte 
the  dislInclloD  as  a  uidess  refiDenent  of  (he  jurists.  Thus  BaroB 
Rolte  could  see  no  diSereace  between  negligine*  lod  grots 
oegligence;  it  was  the  lame  thing  nith  (he  addi(iDD  of  a  vituper' 
ative  ei«*lhet.    See  Necuc;emci. 

Diliiaici,  In  Scots  law,  is  a  general  tern  for  tbe  pibceia  by 
which  persons,  lands  or  effects  are  attached  oa  caecution,  oc  in 
security  for  debt. 

DILKE,  gIB  CHARLES  WBHTWOKTH,  Bart.  (1S10-1S69). 
En^ish  politidxD,  sod  of  Cbariea  Wentwotth  DOki,  pnprietsi 
and  editor  of  Tlu  AlknuMm,  was  born  in  London  on  the  iSth 
of  February  1810,  and  was  educated  it  Westminster  schopl  and 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  studied  law,  and  In  1E34  took  hit 
degree  of  LL.B.,  but  did  not  practise.  He  assisted  his  father  la 
his  literary  work,  and  was  for  some  years  chairman  of  the  council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  beudes  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  olher  bodies.  Be 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  Great  Eihibltion 
{1851),  and  a  member  of  the  eiecuiive  commiltee.  At  tbe  close 
of  the  eihibiiioo  he  was  honoured  by  foreign  soverrfgjij,  and  tbe 
queenoifcredhlmknfghlhood,  which,  however,  he  did  not  accept; 
be  also  declined  a  laige  remuneratioa  offered  by  the  royal  com- 
mission. In  iSs3  Dilke  was  one  of  the  English  commistionets  at 
the  New  Yoik  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  prepared  a  report  on  it. 
He  again  declined  to  receive  lay  money  reward  lor  his  servicer 
He  was  appointed  one  ot  the  five  royal  commissiontis  for  tho 

consort  he  was  created  n  baronet.  In  1865  he  entered  paiiiament 
as  member  tor  Wallingford.  In  i86g  he  was  tent  to  Ruxua  as 
representative  of  En^nd  at  the  horticultural  eihibition  held 
at  St  Fetcrshurg.  His  health,  however,  had  been  for  some  (ima 
falling,  and  he  died  suddenly  in  that  dty,on  the  lotbof  May  1869. 
A  selection  from  his  writings,  Faperi  0/  a  Critic  (j  vols.,  i!js), 
contains  a  biogiapblcal  sketch  by  bis  bod. 
His  son,  Sd  Chahles  Wentwoiih  Dilks,  Hm.  (1843-       )• 


becam< 


d  politi, 


(1868-1886),  undersecretary  for  foreign  affairs  (1880-1881],  and 

was  then  marked  out  as  one  of  the  bcil-informed  and  ablest  of  the 
advanced  Radii-als-  He  was  chairman  ol  the  royal  commission 
on  the  housing  ol  the  working  dasses  In  1S84-1SS5.  But  hit 
sensational  appncance  as  co-respondent  In  a  divorce  cue  ot  a 
peculiarly  unpleasant  character  In  188s  cut  1  cloud  over  hit 
career.  He  was  defeated  in  Chelsea  in  1886,  and  did  not  return 
to  parliament  till  1891,  when  he  was  dected  tor  (he  Forest  of 
Dean;  and  though  his  knowledge  ot  loreign  affairs  and  his 
powers  as  a  critic  and  writer  on  mililary  and  naval  questions  were 
admittedly  of  the  highest  order,  his  oSdtl  position  in  public  life 
could  not  again  be  recovered.  His  mPitaty  writings  are  r*« 
flrilii*  .4™.v  (188S);  Army  Rijerm  (1898)  and.  with  Mr  Spenser 
Wilkinson,  Imperii!  tkjtna  (tg^i).  On  colonial  questions  be 
wrale  with  equal  authority.  His  Crenfer  Brilat*  (s  volt.,  iS6fr- 
t84;)  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1S68,  and  was  followed  by 
Fnthm  if  Crtaltr  BrilaiH  ()  vob.,  1890)  lad  T**  BriHak 
Emfiri  ItSfdi.    He  wn  twic*  onnlsd,  bis  SMaad  ■«•  (mli 
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Zmilb  Fnnea  Stnag),  tlie  Mom  ol  Huk  PattUoa,  bdns 
■o  icconpliibed  ait  critic  and  colkclDT.  She  din)  in  1904.  Tbe 
Innt  iaponant  of  bee  bmki  wen  tbe  itudia  ao  Praith  Paliiltri 
tflh4  EitUanlk  Catlury  (1S99)  tad  llircc  HibiB|u(Bt  volumwoii 
iIm  udiiucu  mhI  Kulplon,  fumituic  and  daoniian,  engraven 
and  dcauehUmen  of  du  lame  period,  tbe  lut  dI  ubich  appealed 
In  1901.  A  poitbunious  volume.  The  Btek  s/  At  Stiriliuit  Lift 
(tpoj).  conlaini  1  meoioii  of  Iier  by  Sir  Chules  Dilke. 

DILL  lAtuliam  or  PcHadtKUK  (ra»riiau),  a  meinbei  of  tbe 
Datura]  botanical  order  Uiabellifcrae.  indigenous  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  Egypt  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  reKmhta  tcniicl 
in  appearance,  lla  root  is  long  and  fiuifami;  the  stem  ii  round, 
Jointed  and  about  a  yard  high;  the  laaves  have  fragrant  leaflets; 


vex.  The  plant  flowcn 
from  June  tiU  August  in 
EnfUnd.  The  lads  are 
Mwn,  preferably  as  soon 
u  lipe,  either  broad- 
drills  between 


:k3  old,  to  u  to  be 
t  distance*  of  about 
,  .  .0  in.  A  sheltered  sp«t 
JP*"^''  and  dry  .oil  are  needed 
for  the  production  ol  the 
■eed  ia  the  climate  of  Enslaiul.  The  leaves  of  the  dtU  are  used  in 
toups  and  sauces,  and,  as  Bell  as  the  umbels,  far  fUvouring 
pickles.  TheKedsareeraplayedforthe  preparation  of  dill-watcf 
and  oil  of  dill;  they  are  largely  conHunnl  In  tbe  manufacture  of 
|in,  and,  when  ground,  are  ealen  in  the  East  1*  a  condiment. 
The  British  Pharmacopoda  contains  the  Aqua  Aoethi  or  dill- 
water  (dose  I.]  OS.],  and  tbe  Oleum  Anclhi,  almost  identical  in 
composition  with  caraway  oil,  and  given  in  doses  of  )-3  minimi. 
Dill-water  Is  largely  used  as  a  carzninative  for  childien,  and  u  a 
vehicle  for  the  eshibition  of  nauscoiu  drugs. 

DILLBH  [DitXENius],  JOHANK  JAKOB  (1684-1747).  English 
baUnisI,Ka3bomatDaiTnstadtini6S4,andwi       -       ■   -        ' 


rehewi 


al  bolinia 
1,  »Jid  printed,  i 


papers  fi 


the  EphcrrvridtM 

CalalBt')  ftanlanan  iperOt  ana  Ci 
with  figuies  drawn  and  engraved  by  his  own  hand,  and  conuining 
descriptioai  of  many  new  species.  In  I7ir,allhc  instance  of  the 
bounist  William  Sherard  (1659-1718),  he  ome  to  England,  and 
in  »JI4  he  published  a  new  edition  of  Ray's  Synefsa  ilirfiiim 
BriloHHimiuM.  In  1731  he  published  Herlut  EUkammii,  a 
tatalogue  ol  the  tare  plants  growing  at  Ellham,  Kent,  in  the 
coOecLlon  of  Sheratd'i  younger  brother,  James  tiUe-i;]S),  who, 
■(let  tniking  a  fortune  as  an  apothecary,  devoted  hiniMlf  to 
gacdening  and  music.  For  this  work  Dillen  himself  eiecuted  3)4 
plates,  and  il  was  described  by  Linnaeus,  who  spent  a  month 
with  him  at  Oiford  in  i]j6,  and  afterwards  dedicated  his  Crifiis 

vidil."  In  I7J4  he  wssappointed  Sherardian  professor  of  botany 
■I  Olford,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  W.  Shdiard,  who  at  his 
death  in  rjjSlell  Lhe  univereily£jooofor  Ibeendowmenlofthe 
thiir.  as  well  as  hii  library  and  herbarium.  Billen,  who  was  alu 
Ihe  author  of  an  Bitleiia  nuuonm  {1741),  died  at  Oiford,  of 
■popleiy,  on  the  ind  of  April  1747.  His  manusctipli,  book*  and 
collcttioniol  dried  plants,  with  many  dravinga,  were  bought  by 
hiisucceswralOiford.Dr  Humphry  Siblhorp  (1713-1797),  and 
allimately  pasted  into  the  pouession  ol  tbe  university. 

For  an  account  <i  hu  collecliont  preserved  at  OiTsrd,  see  Tie 
mania*  Habarlt,  by  G.  CUridp;  Druce  (Oilonl,  1907). 

DILLBHBUBa.  a  town  ol  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Bcsse-tjossau,  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wcll-woodrd 
rouDliy,  OB  Ihe  Dill.  15  m.  N.W.  from  Ciestcn  on  Ihe  railway  to 
Tnusdori^  Fop.  sico.  On  an  eminence  above  it  lie  the  niios 
•(  LbojuQe  .af  Dinenbuis,  founded  iy  (^oupt  Bcniy  (be  lUch 


ol  HuHu,  ^out  the  jrcu  1*51,  and  the  HnhplMe  of  PdMt 
William  of  Onage  (1533).  It  kii  an  Evangelical  church,  wiib 
ibe  vault  ol  ibe  prince*  it  HuMU-DDtenburg,  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  a  dawical  school,  a  teacher*'  •eminary  and  a  chamber 
of  commerce.  Jla  induMiie*  embrace  iron-works,  tanneries  and 
(he  manufacture  of  cigar*.  Owing  10  it*  beiuUIul  summndingi 
Ditlenburg  has  become  a  favourite  lummec  resort. 

OILLENS,  JULIEK  (1849-1904),  Belgian  sculptor,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  on  (he  8th  <^  June  1840,  *onela  painter.  He  itudied 
under  Eugene  Shnonii  at  the  Bruuel*  Academy  of  Fine  Aita, 
Id  1877  he  ticdvcd  the  frii  di  JitvH  lot "  A  Cauliih  Cbtel  tftkeo 
Prisoner  by  the  Somans."  At  Brussels,  in  1S81,  he  eicculed 
the  groups  entitled  "  Justice  "  and  "  Hetkenbald,  the  Brunei* 
Brutus."  For  the  pediment  of  the  orphanage  at  Ucde,  "  FIfun 
Kneeling"  (Brussels  Gallery),  and  the  lUlue  of  the  lawyer 
Metdepenningen  in  front  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Ghent,  he  was 
awarded  the  medal  of  honour  In  18S9  at  the  Paris  Cnivenal 
Exhibition,  where,  in  1900,  his  "  Two  Statues  of  the  Anspach 
Monument "  gained  him  a  similar  distinction.  For  Ihe  town  of 
Brusielshe  executed  "  The  Four  Continents  "  (Maisen  duReurd, 
Grand'  Place),  "The  Lansquenets"  crowning  the  lucames  of 
the  Maison  de  Rfd,  and  the  "  Monument  t'  Serclaca  "  under  Ihe 
arcade)  of  the  Maison  de  I'Etoile,  and,  for  the  Betgiia  govero- 
ment, "  nemish  Art."  "  German  An,"  "  Oasiic  Art  "  and  "  Ar| 
applied  to  Industry  "  (all  in  the  Palais  in  Beaui  Arts,  Siuneli), 
"  The  Laurel "  (Bounic  Garden,  Biuisels),  and  the  lUlue  of 
"BeinudvanOrIey"(PUctdupclitEabloB,BiuucIi).  McDtloa 
must  aba  be  made  of  "  An  Enigma  "  (1B76),  the  broni*  bulla  of 
"RogierdcUP»sluie"and"P.  P.  Rubens"  (1879),  "Etturia" 
(1880),  "  The  Painter  Leon  Frederic  "  (iSSS),  "  Uadime  Leoa 
Heibo,"  "  Hermes,"  a  scheme  of  decaiatlan  for  the  ogival  facadt 
of  the  hotel  de  viUc  at  Ghent  (1891), "  The  Genius  of  the  Funeral 
Monument  el  the  Moselli  Faaily,"  "  The  Silence  of  Death  "  (fat 
the  eoliance  ol  Ihe  cemetery  of  Si  CiUei),  two  caryatide*  lor  Ibe 
town  hollol  St  Cillei,  presenUlion  plaquctte  to  Dr  Heger,  medal* 
ol  MM.  Codefroid  and  Vanderkindere  and  ol  "The  Three 
Burgomaateta  of  firuasels,*'  and  the  ivorie*  "  Allegretto," 
"  Minerva"  and  the  "  Jamaer  Memorial."  DiUcn*  died  al 
Brussels  in  November  1904. 

DILUHQBR,  ■  town  of  Cennaoy,  fn  t}ie  kingdom  of  Bavarta, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  15  m.  N.E.  from  Ulm,  on  Ihe 
railway  to  Ingolstadt.  Pop,  (1905)  6078.  Ill  principal  building) 
are  an  old  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  Ihe  bishops  ol 
Augsburg  and  now  government  olGce),  *  toyal  gymnasium,  a 
Latin  tchoal  with  a  library  ol  7],ooa  volume*,  teven  churcbc* 
(six  Roman  Catholic),  two  epiioipsl  seminaries,  a  CapuchiB 
monastery,  a  FranciKUi  convent  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylunL 
The  university,  founded  In  IJ49.  was  abolished  In  1S04.  being 
convened  inloa  lyceum.  The  inhabilanli  arc  engaged  In  calile- 
reuing,  the  cultivation  of  com,  hops  and  fruit,  shipbuilding  and 
the  shipping  trade,  and  Ihe  manufacture  of  cloth,  paper  and 
cutlery.  In  tbe  vicinity  is  the  Karolinen  canal,  which  cuts  off  a 
bend  in  the  Danube  between  Lauingen  and  Dillingen.  In  hH 
Dillingen  became  Ihe  residence  of  Ihe  bishops  of  Augsburg;  wa* 
taken  by  the  Swedes  In  i6j]  and  1648,  by  the  Auslrians  in  1701, 
and  on  the  17th  of  June  1800  by  the  French.  In  iSoj  il  ptascd 
to  Bavaria. 

DILUiiUn,  CHSISnAH  FBIEDRICR  AUflUCT  (1393-1894), 
German  orientalist  and  biblical  scholar,  the  ion  olaWOrtlemberS 
schoolmailer,  was  bom  at  Illingcn  on  the  asth  of  April  i8ij.  H« 
vas  educated  at  TDbingcn,  where  he  berame  a  pupil  and  (riend  o( 
Heinrich  Ewald.and  studied  under  F.  C.  Baur,  though  be  did  nol 
join  Ihe  new  Tubingen  school  For  a  short  time  be  mrked  al 
pastor  at  Gcrshcim,  near  his  native  place,  but  he  soon  came  la 
feclthathisstudicsdemandedhlswholetime.  Hedevoted  him- 
self to  Ihe  study  of  Elhtopic  MSS.  In  the  libraries  of  Paris,  London 
and  Olford,  and  this  work  caused  *  revival  ol  Etbiopic  Uudy  ia 
the  19th  ceniuty.  In  1S47  and  1848  he  prqiared  catitoguei  ot 
tbe  Elhiupic  MSS.  In  the  British  Musenm  and  Ihe  Bodleiin 
library  at  Oilord.  He  then  set  to  work  upon  an  edition  o(  Iha 
Elbiopic  bible.  Reluming  to  Tahingen  In  1848,  In  1853  he  wi« 
appointed  ptDtesaor  cxlraordiuiiu*.    Sutnequently  he  beoBt 
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n  tbeithaf  July  1S94. 
t  Book  «/  £iii>cil  in  ElhiopUa 
[Cinnui,  1S5]),  mil  it  Kiel  he  complelcd  the  fint  put  al  the 
Elhiopic  bible,  Oclalauhiii  AtlkiofUia  (185J-1S5J].  In  ig;7 
appeared  bia  Crammatik  der  Sthiopisdun  Spracke  (and  ed-  by 
CBezold,  i&9g):in  ia»  the  Baak  t/ Jubilas-.io  iMi  and  1S71 
uaUier  put  of  tbe  Elhiopic  bible,  Litri  Rctam;  in  iS6j  hli 
freat  Liikon  linpai  aelkiepicat'^  la  1866  his  Ckraiomaikia 
t^ii^uL  Always  ft  (Iiulofian  at  heart,  however,  he  returned 
Co  theology  In  t&t^.  Hia  Gicuen  lectures  were  published  uzider 
the  lillei,  UripTtmt  da  alUcsbsmntlUlua  Raitiim  (iS6j)  and 
Dk  PtBtkOai  da  altm  Bunda  nack  iknr  Kililiaktn  Wirksaittil 
(iS6g].  IniUgappearedhitCimxuHdiriiiiKi/iDtUthed.  iSqi) 
which  stamped  hun  as  one  ol  the  [aicmost  Old  Testament 
eitgelei.  His  renown  at  a  IhcaloEian,  however,  wu  mainly 
lounded  by  the  series  of  commentaries,  based  on  Ihoac  o{  August 
Wilhelm  Knobcls'  Cmau  (Lcipiig.  liiy,  6th  ed.  18911  Eng. 
(nns.  by  W.  B.  Stevenson,  Edinburgh.  iSgr);  Smdu  Hud 
loifKw,  tSSo,  revised  editiOD  by  V.  Ryssel,  1S97:  Humtri, 
Qtn/erBwiHin  uif  /oiiu.  with  a  disHrtslion  an  the  ori^n  of 
fta  Heiatnich,  18861  laaja,  1840  (revised  edition  by  Rudolf 
Cttel  in  iSq8).  Id  187;  lie  published  the  Anins'an  d/  Isaiak 
hi  Ethiopian  and  Latin.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  D. 
Scbcnkd-i  Bibdiexiton,  Brockhius's  CcimrsalioiiilailiM,  and 
Henoi's  RialeJicyklspadii.  His  lectures  on  Old  Teitamenl 
theology,  VcrUmntai  llbcr  Thioli(itda  Allen  Talnftnta,  wtit 
published  by  Krtlel  in  i8os. 

S«  the  arlicln  In  HFrmc'Dauck,  KialncykhpaUt,  and  tlie 
ABirmrimr  imUclH  BitrnptiU:  F.  Lkhlcnbcrter.  Hittarj  cj 
Ciiiiai  nalBtj  i»  At  mmUBUk  Ciahiry  (1M9) ;  WolT  BaudiHiD. 
A.  DiUmana  {LniKig.  189J). 

tULUM,  AB.THDR  BICUARD  (1711-1807),  French  arch- 
bisbop.  wu  the  ion  of  Anhur  Dillon  (■67o-i7]j),  an  Irith 
^Btleniu  vha  became  general  in  tbe  French  service.  He  was 
ksmU  St  Cermaio,  entered  the  pijcufaoad  and  was  successively 
art  of  Qan  ncu  Meiijrei^  vicar.genual  of  Pontolse  (1747}, 
iDhop  sf  Eireui  (1751)  and  archbishop  oF  Toulouse  (i7ssi, 
tidibillwp  of  Nirboone  in  176^.  and  In  that  capacity,  president 
al  tbe  eiaia  of  Languedoc  He  devoted  himttK  much  1«  id 
dKVfHiituid  dtrecllonoi  bis  diocese  thlD  to  its  temporal  welfare. 
cvvyiaflo^t  many  worlis  ol  pubbc  utility,  bridges,  canals,  roads. 
kubcHin.  8fc,;  had  chairs  of  chemistry  and  of  physics  created  al 
HoBtpdlieT  and  at  Toulouse,  and  tried  to  reduce  the  poverty, 
eqwcisUy  in  Xarbonne.  In  i7S7aDdin  1 788  he  wu  a  member  at 
tbe  Ancnbty  ol  Notables  called  lopihet  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  in 
17U  [inifclid  over  the  aucmbly  ol  the  cingy.     Having  itfused 

(drfaoDiM  in  1790,  then  to  emigrate  to  Cobleni  in  1701.  Soon 
■flerwrnrdi  b«  went  (o  London,  where  be  lived  until  his  death  in 


Sh  U  Audibret.  U  Dmla  FriiUnUn  tutit*  U«tadK.  Mp. 
dr»ar  Xkkard  Dilln,  artkaigm  ii  NorbmoH  (Bordeauii.  1I6»: 
Lde  Lavenne,  L>i  AiuMbUa  fmneiala  una  Ltnii  XVI 
(P»ri».  1B64)- 

miXOH.  JOHN  (iS5>-  ).  trisli  nationatist  polilician,  was 
tbe  SOD  of  John  Glakt  Dillon  (iSi6-i8e6),  who  sat  in  parliament 
lor  'nppeiary,  and  was.one  of  the  leaden  of  "  Young  Ireland." 
Jobs  DmoQ  wit  educated  at  the  Roman  Calholic  univenily  o( 
DabJia,and  afterwards  studied  medicine.  He  entered  parliament 
b  18S0  ai  member  for  TIpperary.  and  was  at  Gnt  an  ardent 
B^ipixtir  ol  C.  S  PaincU.  In  August  he  delivered  a  speech  on 
■be  Land  League  at  Kildare  which  was  chaiacteiiied  as  "  wicked 
•nd  cowardly  "  by  W.  £.  Forstcr;  he  advocated  boycotting,  and 
•u  srrcsted  in  May  1S81  under  the  Coercion  Act,  and  again  after 
(wo  month*  of  freedom  in  October.  In  i88j  he  resigned  his  teat 
lor  rea»n>  of  health,  but  was  returned  unopposed  in  iSSi  for 
East  Mayo,  which  he  continued  to  represent.  He  was  one  of  the 
fiime  movers  in  the  famous  "  plan  of  campaign,"  which  provided 
tbat  tlie  tenant  should  pay  hit  rent  to  the  Nalional  League  jDttead 
a(  tbe  landlatd,  and  in  cBtc  of  eviction  be  EuppoT  led  by  the  general 
food.     Mr  Dilion  wu  compelled  by  ihecsurt  of  qiyen't  b«cb  1 


the  Hth  ofDecembet  iSU  (0  And  lecarlUei  tor  good  bdiavioui, 

but  two  dayi  later  he  wu  arrested  while  receiving  rents  on  Lord 
Claniiearde's  ewates.  In  this  inilance  the  jury  disagreed,  buf 
in  June  1S88  under  the  piDvision*  of  the  new  Criminal  Law 
Procedure  Bill  he  was  condemned  to  ^  months'  imprisonment. 
He  wu,  however,  released  in  September,  nod  in  the  spring  of  1S89 
tailed  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  he  callecied  fundi 
fat  the  Nationalist  patty.  On  hit  reium  ID  liclud  he  was  again 
arrested,  but,  being  idlowed  bail,  suled  to  America,  and  failed  Ip 
appear  al  the  trial.  He  relumed  lalrelandby  way  of  Boulogne 
whereheandMrW.O'Biicnheld  long  and  indecisive  conlcrencea 
with  Pamcll,  They  luirendered  id  the  police  in  Pebmuy,  and 
on  their  release  from  Cal  way  gaol  in  July  declared  their  opposillon 
to  ramcIL  After  the  eipultion  o[  Mr  T.  M.  Heaiy  and  othen 
fiomiheliishNaiionalFedcraiion,  Mr  Dillon  became  the  chair- 
man (February  iSgfi).    His  early  friendship  with  Mr  O'Brien 

-'  -    ■'    -'■'-  hostility,  but  the  various  sections  erf 

Koncilcd  in  1900  under  the  leadcnhip 
ulumnol  1896  he  arranged  acaaven- 
lion  01  the  Irish  race,  which  Included  looodeiegatesfrom  varioiB 
pant  al  the  world.  In  iSg?  Mr  Dillon  opposed  in  the  Ksuu 
the  Address  to  Queen  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee,  on  the  ground  that  her  reign  had  not  been  f  Uctslng  to 
Ireland,  and  be  showed  the  some  uncompromi^ng  attitude  la 
iQoiwhenagrant  to  Lord  Roberts  was  under  diacuSEion,  accufiinf 
him  of  "  tyilematiied  inhumanity."  He  wai  suspended  on  tlu 
aoth  of  Much  for  violepl  language  addressed  to  Mr  Chanbetltio. 
He  manied  in  iSgj  Eliiaheth  (d.  ifo?},  daaghlcr  of  Lord  Justice 
J.  C.  AUthew. 

DILUVIUM  (Lat.  for  "  deluge,"  from  dif Here,  To  wash  away), 
a  term  in  geology  for  superficial  deposits  formed  by  flood-like 
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slow  and  steady  aqueous  ageni 
a  formerly  given  to  the  "  boulder  clay  "  depotita, 
lave  been  caused  by  the  Naacbiao  deluge, 
m  the  I.BI.  dcciiu,  a  Unih,  through  the  O.  Pi. 
diinu),  the  tenth  part,  the  tithe  p&ld  at  church  dues,  or  as  tribute 
to  a  temporal  power.  In  this  tense  it  it  obsolete,  but  is  found  in 
Wycliflc's  translation  of  the  Bible—"  He  give  him  dymesolallt 
(hingis  "  (Cen,  liv.  10).     A  dime  it  a  silver  coin  of  the  United 

tenth  of  a  dollar;  hence  "  dirae-BOvcI," 


magnitude  measured  in  a  spedfitd  direction,  ij.  length,  breadth 
and  ihiclcnessi  (hut  a  line  has  only  length  and  is  said  to  be  of 
one  dimension,  a  surface  hat  length  and  breadth,  and  has  lw« 
dimensions,  a  solid  has  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  and  has 
three  dimensians.  This  concept  is  eatended  to  algebra:  since 
a  line,  surface  and  solid  are  represented  by  linear,  quadratic  and 
cubic  equationi.  and  an  of  one,  two  and  three  dimensions-,  a 
biquadratic  eqsaiion  has  its  hi^iest  terms  of  four  dimensions, 
and,  in  general,  an  equation  in  any  number  of  variables  which  hu 
the  greatest  sum  ol  the  indices  of  any  terai  equal  lo  n  it  taid  to 
~     ■■rounhdimen^n"iaalypeo[n( 
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DIHITY,  derived  from  the  Gr.  iftana  "double  Ibrau)." 
through  the  Itai.  dimiia,  "■  kind  of  courte  lintle-waliie'" 
[Florio,  i6ii}i  a  doth  commonly  employed  lor  bed  upholstery 
and  curUuu,  and  usually  white,  though  sometimes  a  pattern  H 
printed  on  it  in  coloun.    It  ii  ttout  in  tcatuic,  and  wovto  It 

DINAJPUIt,  a  town  <Hith  •  population  in  iQoi  o(  13,410)  and 
ditlrict  of  Brilsh  India,  in  the  Rajshabi  division  of  Eastera 
Bengal  and  Assam.  The  earthquake  of  the  lalh  of  June  iSp) 
caused  serious  damage  to  motl  of  the  public  buildingsoi  tile  town 
There  it  a  railway  sUiion  asd  a  govemmenl  hi^  icbooL  Tht 
district  comprises  an  area  of  it*^  tq.  m.  It  is  inverted  in  evo; 
direction  by  a  netvurk  ol  channels  and  water  couttet.    Along  t  la 
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gun|i>-ti*(s  live  the  tambape  i  beai:t]r  uliich  b  not  tound  ebe- 
wheie.  DiujpuT  fstinsput  ol  the  rich  inble  t  rut  lying  betmen 
Uk  Cinga  ind  the  xnilhern  ilops  of  the  Himiliyu.  Although 
MMDliilty  ■  Au  viil  district,  it  doei  not  pcueu  anyrivernavigible 
■hnuilHHil  the  year  hy  botli  of  4  lonj  buiden.  Rice  fonni  the 
itipkigricuitura] product.  Tfaeclitnatcofthedlilricl.illhough 
cooler  Ibin  that  of  CdcutU,  b  vciy  unheilthy.  snd  tlie  people 
have  ■  ilckly  apponnce.  Tb«  worst  part  ol  ihe  year  ii  at  the 
doMol  the  laiiB  in  September  and  O^bei,  during  which  months 
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t>8S'54  it>.  In  igei  the  papulation  was  1,567,080,  showing  an 
iftcrcasc  of  $  V.  in  the  decade.  The  district  is  partly  traversed 
bylbematnlineol  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  and  by  two  branch 
nnei:  Save  between  1404  and  i^i,  when  It  was  the  leal  ol 
art  independent  raf,  founded  by  Raja  Ganesh,  a  Hindu  turned 

copper-plate  inscriptions  have  yielded  nunrcroua  records  of  the 
Pal  kings  who  ruled  the  country  iron  the  glh  century  onwards, 

which  are  connected  by  legend  with  an  immemorial  put  <sec 
giftrU,  Afii.  Surrey  o/  Imiia,  II.;  Epipapkia  ladUa,  0.). 

DIHAK.  a  town  of  north-wcsteni  France,  capital  of  an 
ammdlsBemenl  In  the  depanment  ot  CAtel-du-Non),  1;  m.  E.  of 
StBrieuc  on  the  Western  tailway.  Pop.  (T906]  SjM.  Dinanis 
iiluated  on  a  height  on  the  left  bulk  of  the  Ranee  (hereonallied), 
■ome  IT  m.  above  iu  mouth  at  St  Mala,  with  which  it  com- 
nunicatet  by  eieini  ol  imall  iteimen.  It  is  united  to  Ibe  village 
of  Lanvallay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  by  a  granite  viaduct 
Ijo  ft.  in  height.  The  town  is  almost  entirely  enrirded  by  the 
ramparts  of  the  middle  ages,  strengthened  at  intervals  by  towers 
Ud  defended  on  the  south  by  a  caslle  of  the  lale  14lh  century, 
which  now  serves  as  prison.  Three  old  gateway!  are  also  prc- 
•ervcd.  Dinan  hu  two  intetesling  cburchcs;  that  of  St  Main,  of 
lale  Gothic  aichiteciure,  and  Si  Sauvcur,  hi  which  the  Kaman- 
esque  and  Cathie  styles  an  jntermiDgled.  In  the  Utter  church  a 
fnnite  monuraenl  conlaini  the  heart  of  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin, 

equestrian  statue.  Tie  quaint  winding  atreela  of  Dman  are  olten 
bordued  by  medieval  house*.  Its  pictureiqueness  attracts  large 
numbers  of  vtsitors  and  there  are  many  English  residents  in  Ihe 
town  and  its  vicinity.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mite  Irom  the 
town  are  the  ruina  of  the  chlteau  and  the  Benedictine  abbey  at 
Uhon;  near  the  neighbouritig  village  ol  St  Esprit  Itandi  Ihe 
hrge  lunatic  asylum  of  Lea  Baa  Funs,  founded  in  iS}6:  and  at 
no  git*t  distance  Is  Ih*  now  dismantled  chUeau  ol  La  Caraye, 
which  was  rendered  famous  in  the  lAth  century  by  the  philan- 
thropic devotion  of  the  count  and  countess  whose  story  la  told 
in  Mrs  Norton's  lady  if  La  Catayt.  Dlnan  la  Ihe  seat  ol  a  snb- 
preFcct  and  has  a  tribunal  ol  Biat  instance,  and  a  communal 
college.  There  is  trade  in  grain,  cider,  wax,  butler  and  other 
agricultural  products.    The  industries  Include  Ihe  manufacture 
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The  principal  event  in  the  history  of  Dinan,  which  visa  slnng- 
bold  ol  Ihe  duke*  of  Brittany,  Is  Ihe  siege  by  the  English  under  Ihe 
duke  of  Lancaster  hi  1154,  during  which  Du  Guesdin  and  an 
biglish  hni^t  called  Tbonua  of  Canterbury  taigaged  in  single 

DMANT,  an  ancient  town  on  the  right  built  of  the  MeuM  In 
the  province  of  Namur,  Belgium,  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the 
left  bank,  on  which  art  Ihe  sUtion  and  the  tuburh  ol  St  Medatd. 
VtV-  (itl04)  7674.  The  name  is  supposed  to  he  derived  from 
Oiana,  and  na  early  as  the  jih  century  it  was  named  as  one  ol  the 
dependenda  ol  the  bishopric  ol  Tongia.  In  the  loth  centuiy  it 
liuied  under  Ihe  titutir  sway  oILUge,  and  remained  the  hcf  ol  the 
ptiBce-liisbopric  till  the  French  rrvfdutlon  pul  an  end  to  that 
fiirrival  of  feudalism.  In  the  middle  of  the  r  5th  century  Dinant 
leached  Ihe  height  ol  lis  prosperity.  With  a  popubtion  of 
604000.  and  0OOO  workers  In  copper,  it  was  one  of  Ihe  most 
■mirlshing  dtiea  in  Walloon  Belgium  until  it  bicnrrcd  Ihe  wnlh 
of  Charles  the  Bold.  Beliel  in  the  strength  of  tUwatkandolthe 
cutk  that  occupkd  the  centre  btidge.  thus  eOectiuUy  command- 


ing oavigatioa  by  the  river,  engendered  'arrogance  and  ovc^ 
confidence,  and  the  people  of  Dinant  thought  they  could  defy  the 
lull  power  of  Burgundy.  Perhaps  they  also  eapected  aid  Iron 
France  or  Litge.  In  1466  Charles,  in  hii  father's  name,  laid  siite 
to  Dinant,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  carried  the  place  by  atorpL 
He  razed  the  walls  and  allowed  Ihe  women,  children  and  priesta 
to  rtiire  in  safely  to  Liige,  but  the  male  prisoners  he  either 
hanged  ur  drowned  in  the  river  by  causing  them  to  be  cast  from 
Ihe  projecting  cliHolBouvigncs.     In  1675  thicaplureoIDinanl 
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grotto  of  MoQIfat,  alleged  to  be  the  site  of  Diana's  shrine.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  dating  from  the  ijlh  century,  stands 
Immediately  under  the  citadel  and  Banking  the  bridge.    II  has 

others  make  the  same  claim  on  behalf  of  Huy,  the  most  compleu 
■pecimcn  in  Belgium  of  pointed  Gothic  itchitcctute.  The 
baptisraal  loots  date  Irom  the  nth  century,  and  the  curious  spire 
in  the  form  of  an  elongated  pumpkin  and  covered  with  slates 
gives  a  fantastic  and  original  appearance  la  the  whole  edifice. 
The  present  prosperity  of  Dinant  if  chiefly  derived  from  its  being 
a  favourite  summer  resort  for  Belgians  a*  well  as  loidgnera.  It 
has  facilities  for  boating  and  bathing  as  veil  as  for  trips  by 
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yean,  the  population  of  Diaint  Is 
ai  the  time  of  the  Burguodiuis. 

DIHAPUR.  a  town  and  cnlUuiy  tUtion  of  British  India,  In  the 
Patna  district  of  Bengal,  00  the  light  bank  of  the  Ganges,  it  m. 
W.  of  Patna  dty  by  raiL  Fop,  (tgot)  3],6m,  It  is  the  largest 
military  cantonment  In  Bengal,  with  accommodation  lor  two 
batteriea  ol  artillery,  a  European  and  a  native  blanlry  regiment. 
In  lin  Ihe  sepoy  garrison  of  the  place  initiated  the  mutiny  of 
that  year  in  Falnadlslrict,  hut  alter  a  conHicl  with  the  Eurapeau 
troops  were  forced  to  retire  Irom  the  town,  and  subaequeBtly  laid 
siege  to  Arrah. 

DIHARCHDl,  last  ot  the  "  ten  "  Attic  orators,  wa  of  SoMnlia 
(or,  according  la  Suidas,  Socrates),  bom  at  Corinth  abool  s6i 
B.C.  He  seliled  at  Atbeni  early  in  life,  and  when  not  more  thaa 
twenty-five  wh  already  active  as  a  writer  ot  speeches  for  the  biw 
court*.  As  an  alien,  he  was  unable  to  take  part  in  Ihe  debalcs. 
He  had  been  the  pupil  both  of  Theophnttos  and  ot  Demetiiita 
Phalereus,  and  had  early  acquired  a  certain  fluency  and  vena- 
tility  ol  style.  In  J14  the  Areopagus,  after  Inquky,  repotetf 
that  nine  men  had  taken  bribe*  Irom  Haipalui,  the  lugltii* 
treasurer  ol  Aleiander.  Ten  public  proseoitan  wen  appeinled. 
Dinarchu*  wrote,  for  one  or  mors  of  these  proicculon,  the  thna 
spcecba  which  art  iliii  eiUnt— .IfofniJ  Bamailieiut,  ^gaimtf 
Ariiutciiim,  Ataiitii  Pkilocki,  The  sympathies  ol  Dinarchu* 
were  In  favour  of  an  Athenian  oligarchy  under  Macedoniaa 
control;  hut  It  tbouhl  be  irmembeted  that  he  wa*  not  an 
Athenian  dtiicn.  Aeschhies  and  Demtdcs  had  no  such  eiciue. 
In  the  Harpalua  affair,  Demosthenes  wa*  doubtlen  iniwcent, 
and  so.  probably,  were  others  of  the  accused.  Yet  Hyperddel, 
Ihe  mosi  Bcry  ol  Ihe  patriots,  wa*  on  the  same  side  as  Dinarchui. 

Under  the  regency  of  hb  old  master.  Demetriu*  Phalereus, 
Dinnrchustitrtiaed  much  political  influence.  The  year*  ]i7rjo7 
were  the  most  prosperous  of  his  life.  On  Ihe  fail  of  Demetrioa 
nialereus  and  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  by  Demelrlu* 
roliorceles.  Dinarchu*  was  condemned  to  death  and  withdrew 
Into  eiile  at  Chalets  in  Euboea.  About  iqi,  thanks  to  hh  friend 
Theoi^rastus,  he  wa*  able  to  return  to  Attica,  and  took  ttp  hl> 
abode  in  the  country  with  a  former  associate,  ProuDU*.  H* 
afterwards  brought  an  action  against  Proxenu*  00  the  ffronnd 
that  he  had  robbed  him  oIsbem  miwey  aod^la,  Dinardiui 
died  at  Alhety  about  191.  .   i^i(,X>*^^IC 
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AoEDnUns  lo  Soidu.  DiBirchui  mote  ito  ipKches;  u 
Dionynui  held  tiiit,  oui  ol  Si  dtut  ipccdin  bticiat  hii  oam 
SS  wen  genuiDe,— jS  itliling  to  public,  je  lo  private  ciuic 
AtlbMIgb  the  lutfaenlicity  oI  the  tbiee  ipeethcl  mentioni 
above  is  leacnlJy  idmitied,  Demetriui  o[  Magnetia  daubtcd  thi 
olthopeech  Affiitil  /Pmojlttiiei,  while  A.  Wettcmuum  rejected 
(II  three  Dinvduu  had  liitle  individual  jtyle  and  imitated 
if  tURD  Lytiis,  Hjrpciddn  and  Demoithcaes.  He  a  called  by 
HcroKigtiKi  i  ti&rit  Aiiiotiirv,  *■  iMtaphor  Uken  ' 
butty  compaied  with  wheal,  or  b«T  cuinpami  with  wine, — 
a  OtBWMbene*  whole  ilrenglli  i>  rouihct,  without  flavour 
•fuUe. 

Edhiona;  (text  and  tikaviivteariiMiitarv]  E-Mltmn  [1S41): 

,. ,    -„._.L ..„..    ^    j,8g,^   ^   L.  UFonnif 

dJ  Diaarchu  by  Dionyiiui  of  HalicuouiiU- 
DIMlRIh  a  waiidc  town  of  noith-werteni  Fnnce,  In  tt 
dcpartmeBl  e[  Ule-et-VLUine.  "nc  ton,  which  ii  die  diii 
waleriof-place  of  Bnliany,  ii  litiuledona  loclyprDRionloiyi 
the  mouth  ol  the  Ranee  oppogile  St  Mils,  nhicb  ii  about  1  o 
dbtasl.     It  is  a  favourite  resort  o(  Eolith  and  Americana  1 

ailDalloa,  the  mildiwia  of  the  dinute  and  the  good  bathing.  It 
hai  tvo  eaiiiui  and  numerous  luiorioui  hottll  and  cleEaBI  vjUai. 
Tofetfaer  with  the  adjoining  wateiing-plice  o[  St  EaoffA,  Dinard 
bai  >  populalioB  of  4SS1  (ipo6]. 

DmnOUL,  a  town  of  Brilith  India,  in  the  Madun  dliltkt  e( 
Hidru,  SSo  fL  above  the  lea,  to  m.  from  Madura  by  tall.  Fop. 
(1^1)  )S.iS>.  Dindigul  has  riien  into  importance  ai  the  centre 
of  a  trade  in  tobacco  and  manufacture  of  dgm,  which  are 
cxpofted  10  England.  Tlcre  an  two  luge  Euoptin  cigar 
facloiie*  here.  The  lawn  hu  miBufacturei  of  rilk,  nuliu  ud 
Uaakeu,  and  an  export  trade  ia  hida  and  caidimomi;  and 
then  k  a  large  native  Chriallan  poputation,  vdth  two  churdiea. 
IV  aacieDt  tort,  well  preserved,  standi  on  a  lock  liiiig  jjo  ft. 
a  poBlion  of  great  atiatciic 
a  hladura  from  Coirabatore, 


1   the 


i  Oil 


Habnttts  In  tfai  iTlh  and  iSth  cenluriea,  and  of  Hyder  Alj  in 
<TIS*ti1'>  being  thiia  captured  by  Che  British  (17671 17S],  171M). 
Alter  the  two  fim  capttue*  it  vita  reu«ed  to  Kydei  Ali  ladcr 
tnly;  after  the  third  it  «u  ceded  lo  the  East  India  Compaay. 
nn»RP,  KUL  WJUULM  (iSai-iS8j},  German  cUi^cal 
•ckolar,  waa  bora  al  Lci[HigonIlM  nid  of  January  1801.  From 
U>  laillett  yMia  he  ihowed  a  atroag  taile  for  daniial  atudiea, 
■ad  aliar  coaipleting  P.  Inveiniii'i  edftioa  at  ArlMophane*  at 
■n  eviy  age,  lad  tdiliog  uvcral  gnminatlani  and  ibetotidam, 
ni  in  iSil  appirinled  eitnordinary  pntaaot  el  literary  Uttoiy 
in  bb  native  dty.  Diuppednud  at  not  oblaining  the  anUnaiy 
ptoleoonlup  when  it  bcaoie  vacant  in  iBjj.  heftiigaedhiipoM 
Ib  the  Hme  year,  and  devoted  hijn»rif  entirely  to  Kudy  and 
hlerary  woiL.  Hii  atlAtisn  had  at  £nt  beea  tUtiy  given  lo 
Atbenaeus,  whom  he  edittd  in  1S17,  andlo  the  Greek  diamaciiti, 
aU  of  whom  he  edited  lepacately  artd  combined  in  hia  iWn 
JcoKi  Cratci  (1830  and  later  editiou).  He  alio  wrote  a  Wttrk 
OD  the  metiea  ol  the  Creek  dramatic  poeU.  and  coaipiM  iptcial 
Itilcooi  to  Aeaihylua  and  Sopbodei.  He  edhed  Proca|4iii  for 
Nitbidir^  CW^of  the  BynoUne  vrhen,  and  belwetD  liAt  and 
1851  brought  out  at  Oifotd  an  Important  edition  of  Denoathenta; 
he  abo  edited  Locian  and  Jwepbui  lor  the  Didot  clinici.  Hii 
last  important  edliodat  labour  wia  bit  Bmctiui  tf  Caaara 
(18A7-1A71).  Hud]  of  hit  attention  waa  occupied  by  the  re- 
pabUcatien  of  Siefdianui'j  Tlirtniimi  (Parfa,  iS]i-i86s).  diicAy 
eaecuted  by  him  and  his  brother  Ludwig,  a  work  of  prodigioui 
labour  aiul  nlitily.  His  repulatioa  aulered  somewhat  throng 
Ibe  impoatUR  ptactBed  upon  him  by  the  Greek  COnttantine 
GidMBidci,  who  luccieded  in  deceiving  him  by  a  labckaled 
bagRMOt  of  the  Ctuek  hktoriaa  Uianiu*.  The  book  wa*  iirlnted, 
and  a  (Cw  <np4ei  had  been  tlioilalad,  when  Ihe  forgery  wai 
dacDvafod,  fuK  in  lime  to  prevtst  in  being  given  to  the  world 
'  temii«enliyotO«lotd.    Stanly  afto  iba 


death  of  hia  brolber,  he  kat  lO  hii  prc^icrty  and  hii  fibiaiy  by 
rash  qwculationi.     He  died  on  Ihe  lU  of  August  iS8j. 

Hi]  brother  Limnio  (iSoj-iS?')  Has  bom  at  L^uig  on  the 
jrd  of  January  iSoj,  and  died  there  on  the  6th  of  Septnabei  1871. 
He  never  held  any  academical  position,  and  led  »  secluded  a 
life  that  many  doubled  his  existence,  and  declared  thai  he  was 
a  men  pseudonym.  Tbe  important  ihare  which  bt  took  in  the 
edition  of  the  TAaaunii  b  neverthelen  lulhenlicaled  by  his 
own  signature  lo  his  conuibutioas.  Ue  also  published  valuable 
editions  of  Polybius,  Dio  Catlius  and  other  Creek  historians. 

D-IXDY.  PAUl^MAKlB-THfiODOHB-VUIGBn  (iSji-  ), 
French  musical  compoaer,  was  bom  in  Paris, on  the  >71h  of  Matdi 
1851.  He  studied  composiiioo  and  the  organ  at  the  Paris  Consec- 
vat(^  uiuier  Ctsar  Franck,  and  oblaihed  the  grand  prin  oSered 
by  Ihe  dty  ol  Paris  in  1885  with  U  dwni  it  lit  Clmlii,  a  dramatic 
legend  after  Schiller.  His  principal  works,  beside  the  above,  an 
the  symphonic  trilogy  Walientttiit,  the  symphonic  works  entitled 
Saapjleiirif,  Lt  FvU  mdwntlt,  lOar,  Symfhimit  lar  an  air 
mmlacnanl  Jnanaii;  overture  to  AnUtmy  and  Cltafalra;  Sit 
Uarit  Uatidtint,  a  canuta;  AUmda-^uii  leu  J'mw,  a  one^ct 
opera-,  Fineal,  a  musical  drama  in  three  acts.  Vincent  d'Indy 
is  perhaps  Che  most  prominent  among  Ihe  disdples  of  Qtar 
"  '  ihued  with  very  high  aims,  he  was  always  guided  by 


,  lofty  ideal,  and  few  musicians  have 


aatetyo. 


rt  of  In 


Hism 


become  popular  in  Ihe  widest 
His  cfvn  fervoair  which  is  styled  '*  actiou  musicalc,"  is 
"  '      .        ■'  of  Lat-^iMiSi.    Its  legendary 

subject  recalls  both  Parsijai  vxl  TriiloK,  and  the  music  i>  also 
suggestive  of  WagnedaD  influancc  Cindy  can  scarcely  be 
considered  so  typical  a  repiescntaiive  of  moduaFrench  musk  u 
bit  juniors  Alfred  finuteau.  lb*  composer  of  £<  Jtttf,  i,  AOaqiudm 
maulia,  ilaiiiar,  or  Gustave  Charpentter,  the  author  of  Leuitt, 
who  chose  stibjaccs  of  oHidein  life  lor  their  operatic  wotka. 

NHBIR,  a  unall  town  in  Au  Uinoi,  built  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Celaenao^pacnea,  near  the  lounzs  ol  the  Maeandei  (Menderes). 
It  it  the  terminus  of  the  Smynw^Aidin-Dineit  lailny.  Fop. 
1400.    (See  Afahea.) 

D1H0ELST8DT.  PRAHZ  VOH  (1B14-1BB1),  German  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  bora  at  Habdorf,  in  Hesse  Cassel,  on  the  joth  of 
June  1814.  Having  studied  at  ih*  UDlveitity  ol  Uaiburg,  he 
became  in  1886  a  mailet  at  tbe  Lyceum  in  Cauel,  from  which  he 
was  transletrtd  10  FuUa  U  i8j8.  In  i8]obcpia]uced  a  novel, 
{/Mfr  ^  £rd(,  whid  obtained  OAiidetaUe  success,  and  in  1841 
puhliibed  tbe  book  by  which  he  is  bast,  remembered,  Ihe  tirdo 
tina  kBimtptlilitclmt  NaJUwackltri.  These  poems,  animated 
as  linf  an  by  a  spirit  of  bitter  apposition  to  everything  that 

political  poetry  of  the  day.  The  popularity  of  this  book 
detctBined  Dingiiutdl  to  lake  up  a  hterary  career,  and  in  1841 

..     -....,_. J     -_      --^gt^Kgl    gg     |j,g   ([^    gf    fj^g    Anilturtlt 

In  184^,  tawevei,  tb*  satirist  of  Cennaa 
the  fcnetal  toiplise,  the  ^ipdnlmenl  al 
private  Ufanrian  io  tha  king  of  WOrtienbtrg,  and  in  tbc  lame  year 
rlebrated  Bohemian  opera  liager,  Jenny  Lulier. 
1b  1845  he  published  a  volume  ol  poems,  some  ol  which,  ireallng 
poateised  great  literary  rather  Ihan  tiiiclly 
A  subsequent  coUccIioa,  published  in  i8j^ 
atUacted  lillle  sltentloo.  The  success  oi  his  tragedy  Das  Haai 
iff  (1850I  obtained  for  him  Ihe  position  of  inteadant 
IheatR  al  Munich,  when  he  soon  became  the  centre 
.  Dciely.  He  Incarrtd,  bowavet,  the  aninMiaity  o(  iht 
Jenk  cHqoe  al  the  cmn,  and  in  I  tje  was  luddcnly  distalsKd  OB 
~  Irinloat  oharges.  A  similar  poiilionwatolleredlo  bias 
al  Wefaaar  Ihrog^  the  Influence  of  Lbal,  and  be  remained  Ibtn 
[8(1.  Hii  adminiilntian  was  ntoat  lucwtul,  and  ha 
Viedally  dlNinguisbed  himicU  by  picaeating  all  Shakespeare's 
hitloikalplaysupcBtbestagelnannnbrokencycte.  In  1867  ha 
'wcaoM  director^  the  court  opera  houw  In  Vienna,  and  in  187a 
if  the  Kalbucgtheater,  a  position  be  held  until  ha  death  on  lh« 
[jth  of  May  i8gt.  Among  his  other  wtika  may  be  noticed  aa 
aiM)«spaphka]  skauh  alLii  Munich  cacscr,  eatUled  If 
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_  w  (iSjg),  DU  Amaant,  in  trt  nanl  of  onuidenbli 
merit  (iStQ).  tniulaCIoni  of  Kveni  of  Shaknpmc'a  mncdia 
tad  several  vritirgi  dealing  with  fiustioiu  of  practical  dnoia 
lurgy.    He  wai  etinobW  in  ig5;  hy  ih 


iiittUl4-U  (Berlin,  lUi),  and  by  Ibc  him  author.  F.  Diitil 
laiur  aw  Kintm  JVotWui  (]  vol*,  itgt).    Aljo  an  nuy^y 
A.  serD  ta  Zur  LUpaliu  itr  Gtfnoart  (Lcipili,  tB8o). 

DINGRT,  or  Dmciy  (lioin  the  Hindu  dtnfi  t  imall  bost.lhe 
diminutive  ol  itnfil,  a  >loop  or  aruting  veutl],  a  boat  o[  greally 
varying  lite  and  ibape,  uud  on  the  riven  o(  India;  the  term  is 
applied  also.  In  certain  dbtricu,  to  a  larger  boat  used  lor  coailing 
Dun»H<.  The  name  was  adopted  by  the  ncrchantmen  trading 
icrally  uKd  to  dBignaie  the  unall  eitra 


with  India,  a 


>-or-»i 


m  tbi  nanet,  Tor  imaJl  plcaiure  boat]  built  loc 
one  or  two  pain  nf  sculli, 

DIHOLE.  1  senporl  and  market  town  of  coanty  Kerry,  Ireland, 
inlhewntparilAmenlaiy  division,  the  Icrmlnui  ol  the  Trilcc 
and  Dingle  railway.  Fop.  (1901}  tjEC.  This  may  becunlderrd 
the  most  iiicileily  laim  in  Ibe  United  Kin|<!oni  unltM 
Knlghlstown  at  Valencia  Island  be  nctpted;  it  lies  on  the  south 
tide  of  the  nonhernmost  of  the  great  promonlotia  which  pro- 
trode  into  Ihr  AiUntic  on  the  Muih-wcatem  coaai  oi  Ireland,  on 
the  fine  nalunt  hirbour  ol  Dingle  Bay,  in  a  wild  billy  diilrlct 
abundant  in  relics  of  antiquity,  tbt  town,  which  i>  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  fishing  industry,  cspedatly  in  mackerel,  was  in 
Ibe  itlhctniuiy  olno  IKile  importance  as  a  Haporl;  it  had  also 
a  noted  manulactnre  of  linen.  It  was  incorporated  by  Quelo 
Elriabelh.  and  niumcd  two  mcmbeis  to  the  Irish  parliunent 
nntil  the  Union. 

DIMOO,  a  name  applied  apparently  by  Etuopean*  to  the 
warrigal.  or  native  Austniian  dog.  the  Canii  iinta  of  J.  F. 
Blumenbach.  The  dingo  is  a  slouily-built,  rather  short-legged, 
sandy'Coloured  dog,  intermediate  in  slic  between  a  Jackal  and  a 
woil,  and  mcasuiing  about  ji  in,  in  total  length,  of  which  the 
tail  Eikn  Dp  about  dcven.  In  gennil  appearance  It  is  very  like 
some  of  the  pariah  dogj  of  India  and  Egypt;  and,  eicept  on 
disirlfautional  grounita.  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  It  as 
specifically  di^Llnct  from  »nch  breeds.  Dlngos,  which  are  found 
both  wild  and  tame,  interbreed  freely  with  European  dogs  in- 
troduced into  the  country,  and  II  may  be  that  Ibe  luge  anwunt 
ol  Mack  on  the  back  0!  many  ipecimens  nuy  be  ihe  result  of 
troMlBg  ol  this  nature. 

The  main  point  oMntemt  connected  with  tht  dingo  rrfatn  to 


.whether: 


vrofthcii 


bym 


I  intermingled  with  Ibns*  of  theeitinet  Auslralian 
mammals,  such  as  giant  kangirooa^  giant  wc^bats  and  the  still 
more  gigantic  DIprilalan.  And  since  remaiM  of  man  have 
apparently  not  yet  been  detected  In  these  depeuls,  M  has  been 
Ihought  by  tome  DMuralista  thai  the  dingo  mail  be  aa  Indigennui 
(pedes.  This  was  Iheapinion  of  Sir  Frederick  McCoy,  by  whom 
the  deposits  in  question  were  regarded  as  probably  of  FUocene  age. 
A  similar  view  is  adopted  by  D.0gilvyinaCiiIiibfai;^j4iiitriUJgR 
Utmmati,  pnbtished  at  ^dney  in  ito'i  the  writer  going  how- 
ever oiM  itep  further  and  expeeidiiE  the  bdlef  that  the  dingo 
Is  the  ancestor  of  iM  doRMStluled  dogi.  The  luier  c«titeBti«i 
"  ■  "  ine*!  and  then  are  abo  strong 

tKoriginofthedlngo,    "niai  the 
rs  in  a  wild  state  h  no  argnnient  whatever  as  to 
rd  breed  introduced 


lainly  re 


»ntiy 


.    Thi  ^ 


ns  In  the  beda  yf  elding  dingo  ten  h  and  bones  (which 
■re  almost  certainly  not  ddtr  than  tfat  flililocine)  1*  ol  only 

negative  value,  and  liable  to  be  upset  by  new  dbeoveries.    Then, 
apin  (n  has  btea  poistad  out  by  R.  L  Fscock  in  tba  6nl  part  of 


the  Ktmd  EiKj€Stfa^la,  190;),  ttie  abaenee  of  any  roDy  wfU 

spcdes  of  Ihe  typjca!  gronp  of  the  genus  Cinu  between  Burm* 
and  Slam  on  the  one  hand  and  Austraiia  on  tbe  nlhcr  is  a  very 
strong  irgumcnt  against  Ihe  dingo  bdng  indigenous,  seeing  that. 
whether  brought  hy  man  or  having  travelled  thither  of  lis  own 
accord,  the  dingo  must  have  reached  its  present  habitat  by  wajr 
of  the  Austnt-Malay  aichipelaga.  II  it  had  followed  Ihat  route 
in  the  course  of  nature.  It  is  InconcdvaUD  that  it  would  not  stdl 
befoundonsome  portions  of  the  route.  On  the  supposJtioB  that 
the  dingo  was  introduced  by  man,  we  have  now  fairly  decisiw 
evidence  that  tbe  native  Australian,  in  place  of  being  Cas  formerfy 
supposed)  a  member  ol  the  ncgrostock,  is  a  low  type  ol  Caocasian 
allied  to  Ibe  Veddihs  of  Ceylon  and  tbe  Toalai  td  Cdcbes. 
Consequently  the  Australian  natives  man  be  presumed  to  ban 
reached  the  Island  continent  by  way  of  Malaya;  and  if  this  be 
admitted,  nothingis  more  likely  than  that  they  should  have  been 
accompanied  by  pariah  dogs  of  the  Intlian  type.  Confirmation  of 
this  is  aflorded  by  the  occurrence  in  Ihe  mountains  of  Jan  of  a 
pariah-like  dog  which  has  reverted  to  an  almost  completely  wiM 
condliion;  and  likewise  by  the  (act  that  the  old  voyagers  met 
with  dogs  more  or  less  similar  10  the  dingo  in  New  Guinea,  Ne* 
Zealand  and  Ihe  Solomon  and  certain  other  of  the  smaller  PadSe 
islands.  On  Ihe  whole,  then,  the  most  probable  eiplanatloa  of 
the  case  is  that  the  dingo  is  an  inlroducedspeciesdoaely  allied  to 
the  Indian  pirisb  dog.  Whether  tbe  latter  represents  a  truly  wild 
type  now  eiiinct.cannot  be  determined.  If  u,  all  pariahs  should 
be  classed  with  the  Australian  warrigal  under  the  name  ol  Caidi 
dingc^  If,  on  tbeother  hand,  pariahs,  and  consequetillythe^pgo, 
cannot  be  separated  specifically  (ram  the  domesticated  doft  o( 
western  Europe,  then  tbe  dingo  should  be  desiguated  Ctmi 
famakrii  rfwjo.  (R.  L.*} 

DIVaVAUs  a  royal  and  police  burgh  and  county  town  of  lb* 
shire  of  Rosa  and  Cromarty.  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  ijrg.  It  ia 
aliualed  near  the  head  of  Cromarty  Firth  where  the  valley  of  th« 
FeHery  unitei  with  tbt  alluvial  laitds  at  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Conon, 
IS)  m.  N.W.  ol  Inverness  by  the  Highland  raUway.  IM  same, 
derived  from  the  Scandinavian  TUnitMr,  "  Geld  or  meellBg- 
place  o(  the  liUng ,' '  or  local  asKmbly ,  preserves  the  None  orlglD  o( 
the  Iowa;  Its  Gaelic  designaiion  b  Invetpefleron,"  the  mmilhcd 
the  Peflcry."  The  ifnh.century  town  botisc.  and  some  Rniabu 
o(  the  andcnl  mansion  ol  ths  once  powerful  esirli  ol  Roi*  still 
exist.  There  is  also  a  public  park.  Anobeliak,  ;7(l.high,wu 
erected  over  tbe  grave  bI  Ihe  nt  earl  of  Cromarty.  The  towa 
belongs  to  Ihe  Wick  diitriclgnnipofp«iJiamistaT7bargha.  HI* 
a  flourishing  distil  huiing  centre  and  hasan  impoitaol  ccin  raartcl 
and  auction  marta.  Some  shi[:^ing  is  carried  on  at  tbe  hatbont 
at  Ibe  nonlh  of  tbe  Feflery.  about  a  mile  below  (he  bur^ 
BruKb  line*  ol  the  Highland  railway  run  tu  StrathpeBei  and  to 
Sinme  Ferry  and  Kyle  of  Lochalth  (lor  Skye).  Alexander  IL 
netted  DIngiral]  a  royal  borough  in-  riia,  and  its  chails  «u 
renewed  by  Jane*  IV.  On  tbe  top  ol  Knockfaitd  ((jaelic,  ns^ 
hill;  fab;  watch,  or  guard),  a  bill  about  ]  n.  10  the  vcM,  ia  a 
large  and  veiy  conplele  vitrified  fort  with  mnpartt. 

DIKKA  (called  by  the  Arabs  Jante).  a  widely  tprtad  BCfio 
people  dwelGng  on  the  li^l  bank  of  Ihe  WUle  Nile  to  about 
19*  N..  around  lltenwuth  of  Ihe  Bahr-d-CUiaaal,  along  (be  right 
bank  of  that  liver  and  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Iowa  Sobal.  like  tha 
Shilluk,  they  were  greatly  hankd  Irom  tbe  north  by  Nuhai- 
Arabic  tribes,  but  remalrtcdcaBpantively  free  owiagts  the va« 
e«ent  of  Ihrircounlry.  estimated  Is  covet  40,000 sq.D.,  and  thcil 
energy  in  defending  themselves.  They  aie  a  tail  race  with  tkim 
of  ihnotl  blue  black.  The  men  wear  practically  so  dotho, 
oiarried  women  having  a  abort  apron,  and  unmarried  girh  a 
fringe  d  Iron  cones  round  the  waiaL  They  tattoo  themaatvca 
with  tribal  mark),  and  eitract  the  lower  incison;  they  alio 
pierce  the  ears  and  Up  lor  the  aiuchinent  ef  omamenlii  and  wear 
a  variety  of  feather,  iron,  ivory  and  braM  ornament*.    Neaaly 
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«hU  II  Ut  to  lh<  mmcn;  the  aUlt  an  c»lkd  by 
dnimi.  Save  undu  nie»  ol  laminc  cattle  ue  uc 
for  food,  the  people  tubti^iing  largely  oi  dum-    Tlie  Dinku 

Tltcir  folUore  rccognirct  a  good  and  evC  deity;  ooe  of  the  two 
vivci  of  the  (ood  deity  created  man,  and  the  dead  g&  to  live  with 
him  in  a  greiL  park  filled  with  inimali  of  enoimout  tile.  The 
evil  deity  creaUd  cripple*.  The  DicLs  cajse.  in  i8>M.  uikJct  the 
coniitil  of  the  Sudan  pivemmeiil,  jiuiice  being  adniinislcted 
a<  far  aA  pouible  in  accord  with  tribal  aulona.  A  corppendium 
ti  Dinka  lawi  iru  compiled  by  CapUio  H.  D.  E.  O'SulLlvan. 

SceC,  A.5chwtinrunK.  Tlf  ff>anitf//n'«  (1874):  W  JsnlitT, 
Tnwfa  »  AJiita.  Eke.  edii.  (London.  1800-1891);  Tlu  AoOo- 
Etyplivi  Smhn.  edited  by  Count  Cicichen  [Londan,  190J). 

DWKSLSBtlHl.  a  town  of  Gcimany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  Werniti,i6m.  14.  from  Xiinllingen,  an  thenil- 
vajr  to  DombUbl.  Pop.  5000.  It  ii  an  in  tcrest  ing  medievaf  town, 
Mm  ivRDunded  by  old  walla  and  loweti,  and  haa  an  Evangelioil 
auj  tm  Roman  Catholic  cburchea.  14alable  ii  Ibe  lo-called 
Dabcha  Ham,  the  ucestiat  home  ol  the  counla  of  DiechMl- 
Deufuetten,  ■  fine  ipccimen  of  the  Cennan  tenaisiance  style  of 
■mdca  aTchitectnrew  There  are  a  Latin  and  industrial  iclu^ol, 
Kveral  benevolent  uulitutions,  and  a  monument  to  Chrlstoph 
von  Scbmul  (i;68~iSs4),  a  writer  of  stories  for  the  yoong.  The 
inhabitants  cany  on  the  manufacture  of  bruahes,  glove^  itock- 
in^  and  gingerbread,  and  deaf  largely  in  cattle. 

Fortified  by  Ibe  emperor  Hetuy  I.,  Dinkelibahl  received  in 
■jDj  the  same  municipal  rigbtl  u  Ulm,  and  obtained  in  1351  the 
position  of  a  free  imperial  city,  which  it  retained  till  180T,  when 
il  imwiil  10  Bavaria.  lis  muiudpal  oxie,  the  DinitUbUldtT 
JinU,  poUished  in  1 136,  and 


public  and  priv 


I>lKllER,the  chief  mealof  il 


;diy.e, 


n  either  is  the  middle 
n  the 


ir  iiijtiiiaan,  ti 


n  Med.  Ut, 
t  (jquKiam);  it  ii, 

1  Fraoo,  to  Uke  the  midday  meal,  itao  being  used 

r  npaat.    The  term  "  dinner-wagon,"  originally 

a  movable  tabic  to  hold  dishes, 

is  now  used  of  a  two-tier  side. 

DINOCRATES,  a  great  and 
~  £[1  original  Creek  archilKt,  of  the 
..-n.   age  of  Alexander  the  Great.    He 

•  tried  10  captivate  the  ambitious 

*  faocy  of  thai  king  iiith  a  desien 
''   for  carving  Mount  Atbos  into  a 

gigant  ic  seated  itaiije.  Thfiplan 
wai  not  catned  out,  hut  Dino- 
crates  designed  (or  Altundei  the 
I^an  of  lh( 


funeral    pyre    of    HephaHII 
Alciandria    wat,    like    Pelraeus 
and  Rhodes  (see  Hrrraouii 


•teailier 


ai  plan;  the  III 


^  Wk.  and  confused. 

DIMOFUfiELUTA.   so  called 
™  by  O,  BDtKhli  {~    the  Ciuo- 

he  fLAcnuTA  of  E.  Oaparide  and 
P-,  H.  Larhoiaan},  a  group  of  Pro- 
"I  tozoa,  cbaiacteriied  ai  Masligo- 
^'  phara.provided  withtwoaagella. 


"  J  n,  mickua,  ila  base,  01 

The  body  Is  bounded  by  a  finn 
I  by  an  armour  ("  lorica  ">  of  cuti 
nally  a  marked  kingitudinal  gn 
[  flagcUum  splingi,  and  an  obllqu 


Dli<»i,  the  other  coiled  r 


RiwveforlbelecoBdaigtllnni.    In  Po^tnia (%  *, 4)  then 

arc  eight  ttuuvetx  grooves  each  with  its  Ssgdlnin.  The 
armour-platis  are  often  eiquitilely  tculplured,  and  may  b* 
prtKluced  into  ipincs  or  pnpendlcular  platea  to  give  greater 
Butiaa  enension,  as  we  find  in  other  plankton  BtganisBia. 
The  conical  plasma  may  pntiude  pseudopodia  in  the  lon^ 
ludinal  groovei  it  contains  trichocysis  Id  Mvenl  ipectei,  true 
ncmatocysu  in  Folyktilut.  It  cootalni  chisoalephons  ia 
many  spedci,  cokiiued  by  a  mtaed  lipodtrooM  pigauDt  wbicb 


Fis.). 


I.  Modified  f  nm  SchQII,  Ormlkl-  4.  Alter  Stdn,  Prteir»lntm. 

I.  DiaEiam  oF  Iramvene  fiKiin  7!  fauitilia/uulSchlltl). 

of  a  UinoHinllate.  8.  Cilkariila. 

i.  After  Sthatl,  £«Hiintti.  g.  Alio  BQi^ll,  Pgjyiritei. 

>  be  distinct   from  dialomhi.    The  eodoplasB   b 


lucId).    1 


J   by  0.  BUlschli  as  n 


anenl  pellicular  wall  termed  by  ScMUl 
"  ptisuls  ";  these  open  by  a  duct  orducts  into  the  tongittiifinal 
groove.  They  enlarge  and  diminish,  and  are  possibly  facretory 
like  the  "  eonlractile  vaciwlo  "  ol  other  PnjtiHa;  ihoogh  il  bi* 
been  aiiggi«ed  that  by  Iheir  enmmDnicatton  wjth'the  nedion 
they  subMtve  nnuillaa.    Nutrition  H  Ol  taunt  htdoHic  cr 
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nproptytic  in  He  eolooilai  I«im,  bolophytlc  In  Uie  coloured; 
but  Ouae  divergmt  mcthodi  mic  cidiibiud  by  diflenot  (peda 
d  (Ik  um  (cdus,  or  cveo  by  uidividiult  ol  one  ind  tbe  utnc 
■pecia  under  diflerenl  condilioni.  Binary  fiulon  hu  b«n 
■idtly  otKived,  botli  in  the  uiivc  candiiioo  or  tflcr  los  of 
the  Oagdli;  it  diBen  from  that  of  true  FlagdUta  id  not 
beini  [ongituduul,  but  tianivuH  or  oblique  (Sg.  i,  i).  Ro 
peiled  fiiiian  (brood-fomution)  within  «  cy^t  bu  il»  b«n 
obmved,  u  in  PytocysHi  ud  Ceatiitm;  and  pouibly  (he  chiins 
ofCcrdfiumndoIherCfig.  ),  sand  A)  genera  are  due  to  the  no  n- 
•cpualiOD  of  the  brr>od<eLI<.  Conjugation  of  adulu  has  been 
observed  In  several  species,  tbe  most  complete  account  being  that 
of  Zedeibauei  on  Ctnlinm  kfrvKdixdla  (marine);  either  mate 
pull  forth  a  tube  irhlcb  metU  and  opcna  mta  that  of  the 
other  (la  in  lonie  ipcdea  of  ChlamyiBmcnai  and  Desraida) ;  the 
tiro  cclt-bodiea  fuie  b  Ibii  tube,  and  encyil  to  form  a  icat- 
ing  lygoipore.  The  DinoSigcllatet  an  relatively  targe  for 
Mtstigogdiom,   many  ittiloing   so  n  (rh'}  b  length.    He 

include  freah-vater  QMciea.  Many  are  highly  phosphoreicent 
and  tome  by  their  abundance  colour  the  water  of  the  tea  or  pool 
which  they  dwdl  in.  Like  lO  many  coloured  Protista.  Ihey 
frtquenlly  poiseH  a  pigmented  "  eye-ipol  "  in  which  may  h< 
ailnk  ft  ^iheroidal  refractive  body  ("  leru  "). 

The  affinlliea  of  the  Dinofiagellata  are  certainly  with  Ituxe 
Cryptomonadine  Flatellatei  which  poueaa  two  unequal  flagellar 
the  aooapora  or  youn£  of  tbe  CyatoHafcUatca  are  practically 
colourleia  DinoHagellatc*. 


DINaTHERim,  an  extinct  mammal,  lonH  renulni  of  which 
occur  In  the  Miocene  bedi  of  France,  Germany.  Gnwa  and 
Nonhem  India.  Thae  conuit  chiefly  of  I«th  and  the  bones  of 
the  head.  An  eniln  ikull.  obtained  Iron  the  Lower  Pliocene 
beds  of  Eppclibeim,  Htae-Dannitadt,  In  iSj6,  meaiured  4)  It. 
In  length  and  1  It,  in  breadth,  and  isdiotei  an  animal  ciceeding 
the  elephant  in  liie.    The  upper  jaw  it  apparently  deatitote  of 

with  a  csnvaponding  number  in  the  jaw  beneath.  The  most 
tEmaitable  feature,  however,  conotu  in  the  front  pan  of  the 
lowet  jaw  beinc  bent  downwards  and  bearing  two  ttak-like 
InciNUI  alio  directed  downwards  and  backwards.  Dinilktriinm 
k  ■  member  of  the  gtoup  Prabosddei.  ol  the  line  of  descol  of 
thedephanta. 

DUVIDDII,  ItOBBIIT  (i6q]-iT;o).  English  colonial  govenior 
•I  VirgiBla,  was  bom  near  ClasfOw,  Scotland.  In  16a].  Frotn  the 
poiitianafmloinsclerkin Bermuda. whichhefaddia  ijiT-iJll. 
he  wat  promoted  to  be  lurveyor-fenenl  ol  the  customs  "  of 


iption  <n  the  Vfat  Indlui  a 

id  exposed  similar  coitnptioB 
tenant-governor  of  Virginia, 
e  and  then,  from  July  ijjll  to 
deputy  for  Lord  Loudon.    He  was  energelic  ill 

royal  qult-rer 

-patents.    It  was  hb 

building  hi  the  Ohio 

ing  their  settlements  In  the  north 

ofr;sjhe 


T  part  of  May 


Washmglon  with  ai 
the  Ohio  river  "  to  prevent  the  ir 
French  in  settling  those  lands,"    In  the  ' 
Washington  encountered  a  French  force  at 
Meidowi.  near  the  Youghiogheny  river,  in  what  is  now  louth- 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  a  skirmish  followed  which  precipitated 
the  French  and  Indian  War.    Dinwiddle  was  especially  active  at 

French  in  the  Ohio  Valley;  but  none  of  the  other  govemoia, 
except  Wmiim  Shiriey  ol  Masucbuselts,  was  then  much  con- 
cerned about  the  weilem  frontier,  and  he  coutd  accomplish  very 
liltlt  His  appealsio  the  home  government,  however,  resulted  in 
the  sending  of  Genenl  Edward  Braddock  to  Virginia  with  two 
regiments  of  regular  iidojb;  and  >[  Biaddock's  call  Dinwiddle 
and  the  governors  of  Massachuseiis,  New  Yorii,  Pennsylvanin 
and  Maryland  met  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  In  April  17S5,  end 
planned  the  initial  operationsof  [he  war.  Dinwiddle's  adminlilrA- 
tion  was  marked  by  a  constant  wrangle  with  the  assembly  over 

priationa  caused  him  in  1754  and  175;  to  urge  the  home  toven>- 
racnt  to  aecun  an  act  of  parliament  compelling  the  coloniei 
to  raise  money  for  thdr  protection.  In  January  1758  be  left 
Virginia  and  lived  in  England  until  his  death  on  the  S7tbof  July 
1770  at  Clifton,  Biitol, 

Tli  OJiciol  KcariM  of  Ktbirt  DiwmiUU,  LlnlmiU-Gmrwtr  if 
Virfuiia  (i7JI-i7Ji),  published  in  two  votume*.  at  RichiDoncf. 
Va.,  in  lM3~tM4.  by  the  Viijiaia  Historical  Society,  and  edited 
by  R.  A.  Drock.  aie  of  grear  value  for  tbe  political  hinofy  of  lbs 
colonies  in  this  period. 

DIO  CASSIDS  Imore  correctly  CAinm  Dio),  CoccEiuiiTt 
((.  AJ>.  iio-ijs),  Roman  historian,  was  bom  at  Nicaea  in 
Bithynla.  Ub  father  was  Casaius  ^Homanua,  govtsnor  of 
Dalmaliaand  Cilicia  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  on  his  mothct'i 
side  he  was  the  grandson  of  Dio  Chryioatom,  who  bad  assumed 
the  surname  of  Cocceianus  in  honour  ol  his  patron  the  emperor 
Cocceius  Nerva.  Alter  his  father's  death,  Dio  Cassius  left 
Cilicia  for  Rome  (iSo)  and  became  a  member  of  the  senate. 
During  the  reign  ol  Commodus.  Dio  practised  as  an  advoeite  at 
the  Roman  bar.  and  held  the  offices  of  aedile  and  quaestor.  He 
was  raised  to  the  pnetorship  by  Pertinai  (igj),  but  did  not 
assume  office  till  the  reign  of  Sepiimius  Severus,  with  whom  be 
was  lor  a  long  time  on  the  most  intimate  footing.  By  Uaorinui 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  ol  Pergamtua  and 
Smyrna;  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  raised  la  the 
consulship  about  iso.  After  this  be  obtained  the  proconsulahip 
of  Africa,  and  again  on  his  return  wa>  sent  as  tegale  succesaivdy 
to  Dalmalia  and  Pannonia.  He  was  raised  a  secotid  time  to 
the  consulship  by  Akxander  Sevenis,  in  119;  but  on  the  plea 
of  ill  health  soon  afterwards  retired  to  Kicaea,  where  be  died. 
Before  writing  his  history  of  Rome  ('P«|i*«A  or  'Fwiau4 
'InS(ifa).  Dio  Caaunl  had  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Sennia 
an  account  ol  various  dreams  and  prodlgia  which  bad 
prcaagcd  his  elevation  to- tbe  throne  (perhaps  the  'bilia 
attributed  to  Dio  by  Suidaa).  and  had  also  written  a  biognpby 
of  his  Idlow-oountiyBan  Anian.    The  history  si  Roae.  wbkk 
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CtMriMcd  of  dlitty  boukir-rad,  atWr  thi  sample  of  Uvy,  *m 
divided  iDto  decada, — b^aa  wilb  ihe  luidLDf  of  Aeocu  in  luiy, 
uid  wia  GontlDued  u  (u*  u  the  reiga  oE  Alexander  Scvenu 
(111-^35),  Of  ihii  ^reet  vork  we  pooicu  booka  j6hSo,  conuia- 
iiiC  llK  hatory  o[  eveclx  (lom  AS  B.c.~nt.  47;  booki  j6  uuj 
5;-6o  ue  impeifecl.    Wc  ulio  have  part  oi  3;  and  36-Sa  in  Ihe 

Fs-  the  earlio  period  the  loss  o(  Dio'i  work  is  pardy  supplied 
by  the  hiiuvy  ofZonuu.whalollowed)umda)«ly.  Numerous 
Insmenu  are  abo  conlained  In  the  eicerpu  eS  Coniuotiiw 
Pnrphyntontia.  Dio's  worit  is  ■  man  inponant  authority  (or 
■he  hiuery  at  the  last  yean  d[  the  republic  and  the  eariy  empire. 
Bis  indiisli7  was  great  and  Ihe  vaiious  important  oSm  he  held 
afforded  bim  ample  oppoilunitiet  tat  Uitorkal  invcatisatiOD. 
Ki  style,  Ihough  maind  by  Laiinisma,  is  dtam  than  that  oI 
hb  Bodel  Ibuqrdidei,  and  bis  namtlve  ibowi  the  hand  of  (he 
pcactiied  widier  and  pnlltldan;  ibe  laigpuje  is  correct  and 
Irtc  bom  afleclalion.  But  be  displays  ■  lupenlitiout  regard 
let  Briradw  and  propbeeies:  be  has  nDtbing  id  say  i(unit  Ibe 
■fUtnry  aedof  the  erapeion,  which  he  seems  to  uke  u  a  matter 
of  coarse;  and  his  work,  although  far  more  than  a  mere  compda- 
lioa,  ia  not  renarkabie  for  impartiality,  vigour  oI  judgment  or 
critical  histotical  lacnlty. 
TW  best  nGtioa  with  nates  Is  that  of  H.  S.  Reimar  (i;S0-t7]>)- 

■  ■ Utii~t«3t,).ttxttnl  Melber(l«90foll(. 

-tediiioiH,aiidU.P  Boissevain  (l(«(-taol)i 
ooer  (Troy.  New  York.  1901  foU.),  wKh  lull 
AT.  Chntt,  CiidiKUf  der  fnoIiK In /iUiraJu 
._  ■_  ■,_  .1.  ..,■_.. ,^.|  g„iftcytlepBiu. 


w  ed.  by  P.  G.  S 


Tiuth,  EitiltUum 


ai  Sladium  itt  ttun 


I  {lormed  on  Fr.  dudtt,  In  place  o(  the  Eiv-  form 
•Hcoj — cnfreol  aptO  Ihe  19th  century — from  Lat.  iiatatu, 
med.  Lat.  *ai<aiil  iiaetib,  from  Gr.  laUriea,  "  bouse- 
ktep'og,"  " admirdilration,"  &iu«[i',  "to  keep  house,"  "  to 
govern  "),  the  ipbere  o(  a  bFshop')  Jurisdiction.  In  this,  lli 
Mde  modem  sense,  the  word  diocese  [dioecaii)  has  only  been 
regnlarly  used  since  the  olh  century,  though  isolated  instances  of 
■Kh  use  occur  so  earfy  as  the  3rd,  what  is  now  known  as  a  dloceae 
haTin(  b«n  IBI  then  usually  called  a  pontkU  (parish).  The 
Greek  word  Aiebqett,  from  meaning  "  administration,"  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  territorial  drcunisrription  In  which  ad- 
psnistrBtion  was  exercised.  It  was  thus  first  applied  r.f.  to  the 
three  districts  of  Cibyra,  ApamcB  and  Synnada,  which  were  added 
ts  OHcia  In  CFrero's  time  (between  56  andco  B.C.).  The  word 
fs  here  equivalent  to  "  assiie^lijtriets  "  (Tymll  and  Purser's 
e£iian  of  Cicero  Epal.  ad  Jam.  iH.  8.  4;  nii.  67;  d,  Strabo 
i3.  fiiB^eiq).  But  in  the  rcnrganliatlon  of  the  empire,  begun 
Iqr  IJiodetiBB  and  completed  by  Constantine,  the  word  "  diocese" 
•ajnlred  s  more  (mponant  mranlng,  the  empire  being  divided 
bto  twelve  dioceses,  o(  which  the  largot—Orleni — embraced 
dileen  pravinies,  and  the  smallest— Britain— four  (see  Roue; 
AntittU  Hiilery;  and  W.  T.  Arnold,  Fman  Prnincial  Atmmh- 
talian,  pp.  187,  im-'O^,  '■hich  gives  a  list  of  the  dioceses  and 
tUr  subdivisions).  The  oiEinltatlon  of  the  Christian  church  in 
the  Bcnnan  empire  following  very  closely  Ihe  lines  of  the  civil 
idnlnistralion  [see  CntracH  Ristoey),  the  word  diocese,  in  its 
ecdoiastical  sense,  was  at  first  applied  to  the  sphere  of  jurisdic- 
tko,  not  of  a  tnshop,  but  of  a  metropolitan.'  Thus  Anastasius 
BMolbecaiius  (d.  c.  986),  in  his  life  of  Pope  Dionysius,  says  that 
be  atiiined  churches  to  the  presbyters,  and  established  cL'oceses 
C^Kili<»)  and  piovinca  {dintcaa).  The  word,  however,  sur- 
vived in  Its  gcnml  sense  of  "  office  "  or  "  idmlnistralion,"  and 
il  was  even  used  during  the  middle  agei  for  "  parish  "  (see  Du 
Csage,  QDtiirJKiit,  i.  "  Dloecesii  "  >). 

TIk  practice,  under  the  Roman  empire,  of  making  the  areas  of 
fctksiastical  admim'stiation  very  etaetly  coincide  wiih  ihose  of 
the  civil  admlnismiion,  was  continued  la  the  organliaiion  of  the 
dnmh  beycmd  the  borders  of  the  empire,  and  many  dioceses  to 
thia  day  preserve  the  limits  of  long  vanished  political  divisions. 
Tbe  process  is  wcD  Otusiraied  in  the  case  of  English  biihoprics. 
Bat  Ulia  ptMIice  was  baaed  dd  convenience,  not  ptinciplei  and 
'ForcieepiioDaiHHiucliiuail.p.39,Bots  i- 


of  Rdmi,  oomplaioi  that  ml  only  Ui  . 

but  his  bisboprfc  (foradiij  is  divided  bclaeea  two  nalms  under 
iwo  kiogai  and  Ihb  iBCnvuient  oveilaKiJDg  o(  jundictwo 
remained,  In  Fact,  very  conunon  ia  Europe  nnlil  tlia  readjust- 
mentt  el  ualioual  boundaria  by  the  terriloriaJ  aettlammts  of  tbt 
igthceslury.  In  principle, however,  the subdivisioBstadioca^ 
in  the  event  of  Ihe  work  beooming  loo  heavy  lor  enc  bUen 
was  very  early  admitted,  e.g.  by  the  Cral  council  at  Logo  fo  Spain 
(s^).  which  erected  Lugo  into  a  metropolilanalc,  the  cDDsequest 
being  confirmed  Iqt  the  king  al  the  second 


il.heUins7.. 


stabiiihini 


ordivit 


■e^  ha>  been  recogniied  by  the  cbureb  aa 

3uiy  eusung  "  u  the  sovereign  should  think  fit  to  endow  iona 
principal  village  or  town  with  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a 
3ty  "  (Bingham,  lib.  ivii.  c  5).  But  then  an  canons  lor  the 
-jch  as  might  Induce  the  sovereign  an  In  erect 
dty,  solely  with  Ihe  view  of  becoming  bishop 
inereoi.    Mor  could  any  diocese  be  divided  without  the  — itiral 

In  England  an  act  of  parliament  is  necenar;  for  Ihe  creation  tt 
new  diocese*.  In  the  reign  ol  Henry  VIIL  six  new  diocesaa  were 
thus  created  (under  an  act  of  i5jQ);bul  Iron  that  timeoaward 
igth  century  they  renuuDed  [caclically  unchanged. 
'  Commlsiloners  Act  1S3A,  which  crealed  two 
new  dioceses  (Ripon  and  Manchester),  remodelled  the  state  oi  the 
old  dioceses  by  an  entirely  new  sdjuitmcot  of  the  revenues  and 
patronage  of  each  see,  and  also  eitended  or  curtailed  the  patisbei 
and  counties  in  the  various  jurisdictions. 

By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  church  the  bisbop  takes  lus  title, 
not  from  his  diocese,  but  from  his  tee,  ij.  the  place  where  hit 
calhedmt  Is  established.  Thus  the  old  episcopal  titles  are  all 
derived  from  cities.  This  tradition  has  beea  broken,  however,  by 
the  modem  practice  ri  Uthope  in  the  United  States  and  Ihe 
Brilish  colanlc*,  ag.  arckbiahtq)  of  the  Weit  Iniiet,  bUrop  ol 
PoDiiiylvaiiia,  Wyomtag,  ftc  (aee  Bunn). 

St*  Hlnsefclos.  KMumtM,  B.  O.  Ac :  loMph  BIi«fa»n.  OnMin 
■atriiaiaitu.  o  «Db.  ( 1840) :  Du  Canie,  CsiurHi,  s.  "  Dkieeeu  "  i 
Him  En^iih  DtOinarj  (Oxlonl,  !»»},  a.  "  DIeocse. " 

DIO  CBVnOtttM  (c.  A.D.  40-115),  Greek  sophbl  and 
rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Pruia  (mod.  Briiia),  a  town  at  Ibe  fool 
of  Mount  Olympua  in  Bilbyala.  He  was  called  Chrysottom 
("  golden-mmilhcd  "}  liom  Us  eloquence,  and  also  lo  distingulsli 
Urn  from  his  gmtidaon,  Ibe  bistoilan  Dio  Caiilns,  his  lumame 
Coccefanus  was  derived  from  Ids  patrm,  the  emperor  Coecdua 
Nerva.  Allboigh  be  did  nnich  to  ptooMle  the  wdfare  of  bh 
native  place,  he  became  ao  unpopnlar  then  ihal  he  mfgisted  10 
Rome,  bnt,  having  locutred  tlie  lutpidon  of  Domitlan,  be  wia 
banished  from  Italy.  With  nothing  In  his  pocket  but  Flato^ 
Pluuii  and  Demalhmes'  Dtfatia  Utalimt,  he  wandered  aboil 
in  Thrace,  Mysia,  Scythia  and  the  land  of  the  Cetae.  He 
reiumfd  to  Rome  on  the  accession  of  Nerva.  with  whom  and 
his  luccosor  Trajan  he  was  on  intimate  terms.  Daring  this 
period  he  paid  a  visit  to  Pmsa,  but,  disgusted  at  his  reception, 
he  went  bock  to  Rome.  The  place  and  date  of  his  death  are 
unkiuiwn;il  is  certabi,  however,  that  he  waa  alive  la  lit,  when 
the  younger  Pliny  was  governor  of  Bithynia. 

Eighty  orations,  or  rather  essays  on  poKtieal,  moral  and 
phIl«ophica1  subjects,  have  come  down  to  us  under  Ids  name} 
the  C*riniMiiua,  however,  is  generally  regarded  aa  spurious,  and 

probably  the  work  of  Favorinus  ol  Arelale.    Ol  the  eiUnt 

aliens  the  following  are  the  mo«  important: — Batyilkaalka 
(xnvi.),  on  the  advantage*  of  monarchy,  addrcsKd  to  the 
inh»bItantjofOtbla,aadcoiitain)ngin  terettlog  Information  on  the 
hiilory  of  tbe  Creek  rolonlea  on  Ihe  tborea  of  Ihe  Black  Sea; 
Olymfict  (di,),ln  which  Pheidiat  it  repreienled  aa  anting  fortb 

lich  he  had  followed  in  his  tiainc  ol  Zeus,  nna 

ipposed  by  some  to  have  suggested  Letslng^ 
CO  (kxI.),  an  alladt  on  the  KhodUns  for  alie> 
1  their  stalues,  and  thus  convening  them  Into 
-BHOMrialsaf  famous  men  of  theilay  (an  indlatioB  '~ 
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UtHno);  Dtrtpitp.-iTXtSdjaseHoTnlin.tB^otyotlhe 
xaoetrtMad  fata  of  eavnnmcnt ,  under  which  Chr  cnperor  ii  the 
RprHcnUtivc  of  Zciu  upon  cartli;  Di  Auckyh  d  Settxti  a 
Buripide  (HI ).  1  compiruon  of  the  Irealrnent  of  Ihc  lUiy  of 
PUloctciH  by  the  three  great  Cmk  tngcdisns:  and  Piaedilii 
<lii.).  •  nunmary  o[  the  prologue  to  the  ]«l  pliy  hy  Eunpidei 
In  hB  liter  Uh,  Dia,  who  had  originally  attacked  the  phi]a»[dien, 
faiinell  beeame  a  convert  to  Stoicism.    To  thi*  period  belong  the 

tjlie*  (Tanus,  Akiandrial  Tor  their  inmoralily  Most  pleaung 
of  all  li  the  Bubaca  (vil.),  a  description  of  the  ntnple  lire  of  tbc 
beidunen  and  huntimec  of  Euboea  as  contrasted  with  that  oF  the 
inhihitanli  of  the  towns.  Tnica  (it.),  an  attempt  to  prove  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  that  Homer  wasalltir  and  that  Trey  vu 
never  taken,  is  a  good  eumpie  ol  a  sophistical  rheioriol  eieidK 
Amongst  his  lost  woriig  were  attacks  on  philosophm  and 
Domiuan,  and  Grliai  {wrongly  attributed  to  Dio  Cuiiui  by 
Euldas),  an  accmint  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ct>M,  for 
which  he  hid  coUecied  nutciial  on  the  ipot  during  bb  banlth- 
<  took  Plato  and  Xenophon  ctpedally 


models,  i: 


whole  1 


I  (Beriin.  1893- 


,iTJh 


llOCLETUNtlS) 

(aj>.  145-jij),  Roman  emperor  i8*-jos,  is  Mid  to  have  be«« 
bom  at  Diodea.  near  Silotu,  in  Dalmatia.  His  original  name 
wu  Diode*.  01  humble  origin,  he  served  with  high  distinction 
and  hdd  important  military  commands  under  the  emperon 
FrobufiandAurelian,  and  accompanied  Carua  to  the  Persian  War. 
After  4be  death  ol  Kumeriaout  be  was  cboten  emperoi  by  the 
tnMpiBi  Chakedon.  00  the  i7tb  ol  Scptenber  1S4,  and  slew  with 

Ibni  lulfiUed  the  prediction  ol  a  diuideu  ol  Caut,  that  he  would 
mount  a  throne  as  won  as  he  had  slain  a  wild  boar  (aper).  Having 
betD  iaJUUtd  at  Nieomedii,  he  received  general  aAnowlcdg- 
menlaf  ler  (he  rnuider  of  Carious.  In  consequence  of  the  rising  of 
the  Bigtudae in  Caol,  and  th«thrtiteniisg attitude  of  the  CermaD 
peoples  on  the  Rbiac,  be  appointed  Muimian  Augustus  in  1S6; 
and.  in  view  of  furlber  dangen  and  distuibaacea  in  the  empire. 
piDclainiedGHUtanliusChlonisandGaleriuBCaesaislntM'  ^^h 
ol  the  four  rulers  was  placed  at  a  separate  capilat— Nicomcdia. 
Mcdicdanum  (Milan),  AugusU  TreviroruiB  (Trier),  Slrmium. 

*  plan  comroensunte  with  the  work  of  government  whicli  it  now 
had  to  carry  on.  At  the  age  ol  Bf ty-nine.  exhauitcd  with  labour. 
Diocletian  abdicated  hit  uvcicignly  on  the  lit  ol  May  105,  and 
retired  lo  Salona,  where  he  died  eight  yean  alt«rwarda  (othen 
give  J16  as  tbc  year  of  fail  death),  llie  end  of  his  reign  was 
inemorable  for  the  persecution  of  the  Christiana.  In  defence  of 
Ihii  it  may  be  urged  that  he  hoped  to  strengthen  the  empire  by 
reviving  the  old  leligioQ,  and  that  the  church  ai  an  independent 
atate  over  whose  inner  life  at  kati  he  posaeated  no  faiflDeoce. 
appeared  to  be  a  itandiog  menace  lo  his  authority.  Under 
Diocletian  the  senate  became  a  political  ponentilyi  the  last 


oared,  a 


d  by 


*n  absolute  monarchy  approachi  „ 
loyal  diadem,  uwnied  the  title  ol  lord,  and  introduced  a  com- 
plicated system  of  cereroonial  and  etiquette,  bortowed  from  the 
East,  in  order  to  surround  the  nnnarchy  and  its  rtpreienutive 
ily.  But  at  the  same  time  be  devoted 
iprovemeat  of  tbt  adminiitialiaB  ei  the 


cnfurt;  he  reformed  the  standard  ol^colnagc.  bed  tic  pikr 
of  pnivisioiB  and  other  necessaries  of  daily  lih.  remitted  the 
can  opon  inhentances  and  manumisuoni,  abolidied  vaiioiti 
monopolies,  Rpioscd  corruption  aod  encouraged  trade.  Ib 
addition,  he  adorned  the  city  with  numettKia  building],  nA 
as  the  thermae,  of  which  eiiensive  temaini  art  atill  itandiof 
(Aurdiut  Victor,  De  Caaar^Ki,  )g;  Eotiopiiu  ii.  ij;  Zoiarai 


Ji). 


DukWiu  (Cotha.  iSj;),  a  short  sketch. 
ni  T,  Pnuss,  JCiuer  ffiiMiaM  utf  wn 
:aia|raiHU.  Dtadamn  (Facnia,  ll;tli 
ulm  Katmtil,  ii.  (1SS7I1T.  Berehardt, 
tax  Mi  H  Dieclaicns  Tod  {ttbjy.  A.  J. 
>i«Uiai>  (IS76) :  P.  Allan).  Zd  AntrWiM 
Schuhu  in  Hertog-Hauck'a  RMlttty 
r  naolcti:  iv.  (itaS)!  Gibbon.  i>KlMt 
'  '  'V.  HuoiiaiGr,  D'-  '>■-—'-'■—;■•'- 
"Die  S^uui 


p  sMfbn  WiU,  vol.  L  a^ 
ntagtfinr,  niv.,  aadon 
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DIOCLETIAII,  EDICT  OF  (Dt  frOiit  rtnm  kmIuk),  10  in- 
pcrud  edict  promulgated  in  1.0.  joi,  fixing  1  maxiisum  price  lor 
provisions  and  other  art  ides  of  commerce,  and  a  maiimum  rate  of 
wages.  Incomplete  coplei  of  it  have  been  discovered  at  various 
times  in  various  places,  tbefiret  (in  Greek  and  Latin}  in  1:09,  at 
Stntooicea  m  Caria.  by  W.  Shetard,  British  consul  at  Sayma, 
contaiiuog  the  preamble  and  the  beginning  of  the  tabka  down  to 
K0.4OJ,    TbisputiatcDpywascomplcledby W.B(nkesiaiSi7. 

brought  from  Egypt  in  1809;  it  suppleiiients  the  proamblc  by 
specifying  the  titles  of  the  emperon  and  Caesantnd  the  number 
of  times  they  had  held  ihcm.  whereby  the  date  of  publicitioD  can 
be  accurately  determined.  ForolherlcagmcDlsand  theirlocalities 
seeC(>r>iu/iii<:n>lii»iinIoli'iianriii(iil.,  iB7j,pp,  ftot  and  loji; 
and  supplement  i.,  iSgj,  p.  ifog);  special  mention  may  be  made 
of  those  of  Elatea,  Plataca  aixd  MegalopoUa.  Latin  being  the 
official  language  all  over  tbc  empire,  there  waa  m>  ofiicial  Greek 
translation  (cicept  for  Greece  proper),  as  ii  shown  by  the  varia- 
tions in  those  portions  of  the  teal  ol  which  more  than  one  Greek 
version  is  extanL  Further,  all  the  fragments  c«ne  from  the 
provinces  which  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Diocletian,  from 
which  it  is  argued  that  the  edict  was  only  published  in  lb* 
eastern  portion  of  the  empire;  certainly  the  phrase  tmiterit  ar&i 
in  the  preamble  ii  against  this,  but  the  words  may  merely  be  an 
eijggented  description  of  Dioeletian's  special  piovincn,  and  if  it 
had  been  pubUshed  in  the  western  portion  as  well,  it  is  cuiiotis 
that  no  traces  have  been  found  of  IL  The  articles  mentioiKii 
in  the  edict,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  ai  giving  their  relative 
values  at  the  time,  include  cereals,  wine,  oil,  meat,  vegetables, 
flints,  skins,  leather,  furs,  foot-gear,  timber,  carpets,  articles  oi 
dress,  and  the  wages  range  from  the  ordinary  labourer  to  [h« 
prolcsiioaal  ndvocule^  The  unit  of  money  was  the  denarius,  not 
the  silver,  but  a  copper  coin  introduced  by  Diocletian,  of  which 
the  value  has  been  £icd  spproiimalcly  at  )lh  ol  a  penny.  The 
punishment  for  ejiceeding  the  prices  fiaed  was  death  or  depocta- 
lioB.  The  edict  was  a  wcll-intendcd  but  abortive  attempt,  in 
great  measure  in  the  interests  of  the  soldien,  to  meet  the  distress 
caused  by  several  bad  harvcstsand  commerdal  speculatioo.  Ths 
actual  effect  was  disastrous;  the  restrictions  thus  placed  upon 
commetdaJ  freedom  brought  about  a  disturbance  of  the  food 
supply  in  non-productive  countries,  many  tiaden  were  mined, 
and  the  edict  soon  fell  into  abeyance. 

Sec  Laccantius.  Dt  morlibmt  ftntctttfmm,  viL,  a  eootnnporTy 
vfau.  a«  a  Christian,  writes  with  natural  bias  against  Diocteaan ; 
T.  Mominscn,  Dai  Edia  DwMioni  (1B51);  W.  MTLcake.  An  Edul 
>/  Dudnian  (1B16):  W.  H.  Waddinglan.  veHl it  DiatiHitn  (iS&4). 

ductia'ni  an)  amole  notei:  J.  C  Rolle  asd  F.  B.  Tartxll  in  Papm 
Sdwel  ^  auiiat  Simdiri  at  Alkati,  v.  (iSqi) 
wine  in  Jcunal  a  BOUnK  stadia,  li.  (1890) 
-  ^   In  B«U«in  '  


W.A- 
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t.  flfOVftmi  (i5T^i44q),  Swin  ProtcMant  divine, 
«ai  bora  at  Genera  on  tlu  Mh  of  June  1576,  of  a  noble  family 
aiginallT  belon^ns  to  Luaa,  wUcb  bid  been  expalriated  on 
■cnnuit  of  ill  Piotettaotiim.  At  the  ice  of  twenty-one  he  was 
BoadBated  pralenotol  HehnwatGeneviontlie  lecomtnenda  lion 
of  Tlieodor  Bat.  lo  1606  he  became  prefessor  oI  theology,  in 
lio8  pastor,  or  paifitr  minister,  at  Gencvn,  and  In  the  following 
year  be  succeeded  fieaa  as  professor  of  theology-  As  a  preacher 
K«t)  elBqnent,  bold  ind  fearlen.  He  held  1 1\lgh  place  among 
A*  reformers  of  Geneva,  by  whom  be  woa  sent  on  a  mission  10 
France  in  161^  He  bad  previomly  visited  Italy,  and  made  tie 
acquaintance  of  Paolo  Sarpi,  whom  he  endeavoured  uosuccesi- 
hdiy  to  engage  In  a  reformation  movement-  In  1A1S-1619  he 
allcnded  ibe  synod  of  Dort,  and  toolc  a  prgmlnenC  part  In  Its 
dcHberatioRS,  being  one  of  the  six  divines  appointed  to  dmv  up 
^ansunt  of  Its  proceedings.  He  nas  a  thorough  CalvinisI,  and 
entirely  lyrtipalhized  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Arminians. 
In  litS  )>e  resigned  hit  prolcuonhip.  and  died  al  Geneva  on  the 
)nl  of  October  1140.  Dioifati  ii  chiefly  (aoiom  as  the  authcr  of 
the  (fandation  of  the  Bible  into  ItalLin  (1603,  edited  wfih  notes, 
1607).  He  abo  undenook  a  tianslailon  of  the  Bible  into  French, 
which  appeared  with  notes  in  1644-  Among  his  other  works  are 
Ut  AmrniHiHima  fn  Biblia  ;i«o;).of  which  an  English  Iranslalion 
(Pirn  surf  Letnud  AmalaHinu  ufiiH  UU  Holy  Bible)  was 
pabBshed  in  London  in  164S,  and  various  polemical  treatises, 
nch  as  De  fililiv  PsaHfiiorum  PsrsaKna  (1610);  De  jusia 
atenmu  Kt/armBlnrun  oi  Eciltsii  Komara  (iSiS);  Di 
Anlidiriilr,  &C.  He  also  publiihed  French  traruiationt  of 
Saipi'a  HiiUry  «/  lie  CMncif  of  TrmI,  and  of  Edwin  Sandys'! 
iccMct  af  du  SUU  al  Rditio*  it  Uu  Weil. 

BIODOBDt  CKOHDt  (4th  century  R.C),  Greeli  philosopher  of 
the  Metarlan  school.  FiacticaDy  nothing  is  known  of  Ms  life. 
IKogenas  LaFrtiua  (ii.  11 1}  telts  a  story  that,  while  lUying  at  the 
eonflof  Ptolemy  Solct,  Diodorus  was  asked  lo  solve  a  dialectical 
■ohikly  by  Stilpo.  Not  lleiDg  able  to  answer  on  the  >pui  of  the 
Boment,  he  waa  nicknamed  i  Kptma  (the  Cod,  ettulvalcnt  to 
'tfowcoach  ")  by  Ptolemy.  The  itoiy  goes  that  he' died  o( 
Aame  al  Ms  failure.  Stmbo,  however,  says  (liv.  653;  <vii.  836) 
that  he  took  the  name  from  Apollonius,  his  master.  Like  the  rest 
■I  Ibr  Megarian  school  he  revelled  i  n  verbal  tpdbbl  es,provingthat 

■optdatp  known  as  the  KuftdHnr.  The  impossible  cannot 
tesull  from  the  poiiible;  a  post  event  connot  become  other  than 
ll  is;  but  if  an  event,  at  a  given  moment,  had  been  possible,  from 
(his  pDsnbk  would  result  something  impossible;  thcrelore  the 
cef^nal  event  was  tmpoaabie.  This  problem  was  taken  up  by 
Cbryiipput,  who  admitted  that  he  could  not  loWe  it.  Apart 
fmn  Iheae  verbal  gymnastics,  Diodorus  did  not  dilFer  from 
the  Meprfan  school.  From  his  great  dialectical  skill  he  earned 
tiit  thie  i  tuAatxdf,  or  iuXHrwi^Toi.  a  title  which  was 
bone  by  his  five  daugbteit,  who  inherited  bis  ability. 

See  CiceiD.  Dc  FaU,  6.  J,  0;  Ariitolle.  Afrtoftyiiia.  »  3;  Scit. 
Eaiplfic.,  ada.  Uali.  ».  85;  Riller  and  Prclier.  1/ia.  bkOa.  Ct.  « 
•—    -^ " -TU-jjSW.  i66»)i  and  bibllofraiAy  appended 
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to-s7  n.c.  and  that  he  spent  several  years  In  Rome.  The  btest 
event  nsntfoned  by  hioi  belongs  (o  the  year  11  n  c.  He  asserts 
that  be  devoted  thirty  years  to  the  composition  of  hii  history,  and 
that  he  nndertook  frequent  and  dangerous  Journeys  in  proseco. 
lien  of  hb  hiitorlcal  researches.  These  asienlons,  however.  Bnd 
Eiile  credit  witb  teceni  critics.  The  histoid',  to  which  DiMotut 
^n  the  name  p>B^ji£>m  irrofni^  {Bibliolkrca  kiilBriea, 
'  Hhtnical  Ubrary  "),  con«sled  of  forty  books,  and  was  divided 
tetothreeparts.  Thcfirsttreaisof  the  mythic  history  ol  the  non- 
|{efleoic,aDd  sftemrdi  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  to  the desi ruction 
•f  Troy;  the  second  section  ends  with  Aleiander'i  deoih;  and 
Ihe  third  eontrnues  the  history  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  Caesar's 
OaDtc  War.  Of  this  extensive  work  there  are  itiU  extant  only  the 
tM  ive  bovk*.  neatisg  ol  th<  mytUc  Uttory  of  the  Eiyptiau, 


Assyrianl.  EfUopIans  and  Creeks;  and  also  the  nth  to  I 

books  inclusive,  beginning  with  the  second  Persian  War,  i 
fng  with  the  history  of  the  successors  of  AieiuideT,  pre 
the  partition  of  the  llacedonian  empire  (301).  The  re: 
only  in  fragments  preserved  in  Fhotius  and  the  eaci 
Constantine  Potphyrogenilus.  The  laults  of  Diodoti 
partly  from  the  nature  ol  the  undellilting,  and  the  awkward  lort 


oricalpi 


narrative.  Ileiho 
merely  Bating  do 

without  colouring 

«s  noneof  the  critical  tncultksol  the  historian, 
m  a  number  of  unconnected  detail.    Hi* 

Greek  of  his  time 
undigested  liagmc 
.IMte  of  its  delects 

enablei  ut  to  delect  In  thn  narrative  the 
ts  ol  the  materials  which  he  employed.    In 
however,  the  BiWtAaa  is  of  considerible 

supplying  the  loss  of  the  works  of  older 
autbon,  fiom  which  it  Is  compiled.  Unlottunalcly,  Diodorus 
does  not  always  quote  Ui  authorities,  but  his  general  sources  of 
inlormation  were— in  history  and  chronology.  Castor,  Ephorus 
and  Apoliodonis;  in  geography,  Agatharehidesand  Artemidolus. 
In  special  sections  he  followed  special  authotities — e,f.  io  Iba 
history  of  his  native  Sicily,  PbllisiBs  and  Timaeus, 

EdUia  prinaps.  by  K.  Slephanui  (is59):  of  other  editioni  the 
bcK  are:  F.  WeuHing  (1746),  not  yet  lupcnnlcd:  L.  Dindort 
(iBjS-tSjt):  (tntj  L.l};iidorf  (1666-1868,  ceviicd  by  F.  Vi«el. 
l8«8-iS«DBndC.T.  FiKbcr,  1905-1906).  The siandaid  worka  on 
the  sources  dI  Diodorus  are  C.  C.  Kryne.  Dt  SttOibus  tl  ouuritM 
kislBrianaa  Diaiari.  printed  jn  Dindoefs  edition,  and  C.  A. 
VolquanlKn.  Dit  Qndlni  dn  rritckinkta  Had  ifciliicMf  CeitkUllInt 
Ui  ^aiar  (ia6g);  ^  von  Men.  KJuininlia  Uumm  (1^);  an 


i.  tiilicker,  Uwcfiu 

'  )"c,  J.  fSw! 


SIDDOTns.  Seleucid  satnp  of  Baclria,  who  rebelli 
Antiochua  II.  [about  15J)  and  became  the  founder  ol  tl 
Bactrian  kingdom  (Trogus,  Pral.  41;  Justin  ili.  4,  s,  * 
wrongly  called  Theodotus;  Slrabo  xi.  jij).    Hit  powe 


itcndcd  0' 
lofth 


neighbouring  provit 
ic  (Dahai.)  tribe  ol  lb. 


rai 


»,  the 


PamI,  fl 

r  of  the  Parthian 
139  al'.BiDpled  10 
c  united  with  him 
ilict wards  he  died 
:oncludcd  s  peace 


him  Into  Parihia 

kingdom  [Slrabo  I.e.).    When  Sclci 

subjugate  the  rebels  in  the  cut  he  se 

against  the  Patthlanj  (Justin  all.  4, 1 

and  was  succeeded  by  hiasoti  Diodoli 

with  the  Parthlant  (Justin  I.e.).    uiooolul  11.  was  Killed  t>y 

another  usurper,  Euthydemus  (Polyb.  iL  34,  >).    Of  Diodolua  I. 

we  possess  gold  and  silver  coins,  which  Imitaie  the  coins  of 

Antiochu)  II.;  on  these  he  sometimes  calls  himself  Soter.  "  the 

saviour."    As  the  power  of  the  Scleurids  was  weak  and  coa- 

tinnaliy  attacked  by  Ptolemy  II.,  the  caslem  provinces  and 

their  Creek  cities  were  exposed  to  the  Invasion  ol  the  nomadic 

barbarians  and  threatened  with  destruction  (Polyb.  xi.  34,  ;); 

....._  .1.    -- .,]on  o(  an  Independent  kingdom  may  h:i      ' 


necesily  and  indeed  an  advantage  Io  the  On 
well  deserved.     DlodotusSoicrappeanalsoi 

Aniimachus.  Cf.  A.  v.  Sillet,  Dii  Naik!alta  Alciatidm  i.  C> 
in  Baklritn  und  Inditn;  Percy  Gardner,  Catal.  of  Ou  Ceini  of  Ik 
Grak  and  Scylkiaa  Kiti[s  aj  Batlria  and  India  (Brit.  AT  us.);  se 
alsoBicnuv  "Eo.  M.) 

DIOOEHES,  "  the  Cynic,"  Greek  philosopher,  was  born  a 
Slnopc  about  411  B.C.,  and  died  in  jij  al  Corinth,  according  t 
Diogenes  LaCniua,  on  the  day  on  which  Alexander  the  Great  die 
at  Babylon.  His  lalher.Ieesi as, a  money-changer.waiioi prisons 
or  ciiled  on  the  charge  of  adulterating  the  coinage.  Dtogenowa 
included  in  the  diarge,  and  went  10  Alhens  wiih  one  at 


inhii 


"JIM 


wby  not  Diogenes  withoi 

teichfngofAoiisthenes.bel 

with  which  he  was  received,  and  rapidly  ■ 

fit  teputatioQ  ud  io  (be  auMetity  of  hii 


Attracted  by  the  asceli 


DIOGENES  APOLLONIATES— DIOGNETUS 


■R'  (old  of  him  in  pnbibly  true;  in  any  cue,  tiny  icrvc 
10  iJluitntc  the  [opal  camistencj'  cl  hii  chincter,  Ki  inuied 
himKlf  la  the  vici^tudd  of  weather  by  Lvipg  in  a  tub  belonvo^ 
to  the  leinpte  ol  Cy  bele.  The  lin^le  woodtnbewl  be  posKsied  he 
deilroyed  on  Keing  a  peuant  boy  driok  from  the  hoUow  of  id* 
hind*.  On  1  voyage  to  Aegim  he  wai  apturcd  by  pinte»  »nd 
told  u  1  lUve  in  Crete  to  i  Corinthian  umed  Xcniidei.  Beina 
uked  hU  \adt,  he  repUed  that  he  knew  no  trade  but  that  of 
loveming  men,  ind  that  be  wiihed  to  be  lold  to  a  man  who 
needed  a  master.  Ai  tutor  to  the  two  »n3  of  Xeniadea,  he  lived 
in  Corinth  for  the 


lofvii 


lainn  he  1«lured  lo 

li^  audiences 

who  turned  to  him  from 

probably,  at  one  of  these  festivals  that  he 

craved  from  Alciand 

a  the  lingle  boon  that  he  would  not  aUiid 

betweeohimandthe 

•un,  to  which  Al 

eaander  replied  "  If  I  nire 

DOIAleiander.Iwoul 

dbeDiogenea." 

On  his  death,  about  which 

there  eiiil  leverJ 

ccount.,  Ihe  Corinthian  eiKted  to  his 

tncmoiy  a  pUbi  od 

hich  then:  rest 

d  a  dog  of  Parian  marble. 

His  ethical  teaching 

will  be  found  i 

the  article  Cynics  (j...). 

It  may  «.(E«  to  u 

here  thai  vin 

ue,  for  him,  coniited  in 

the  avoidance  of  .1 

phytucal  pLcaiu 

re;  that  pain  and  hunger 

were  poiilively  helpful  in  the  punui 

of  goodness;  thai  aU  the 

artificial  jniwthi  of 

ociely  appeared 

truth  and  loodncu;  L 

hit  moraUialion 

impUcan  return  Lo  nature 

uidaiml^dty.     He 

ui  been  credited 

reputation  has  juHe ted  ftom  the  undo 

bled  immotalily  of  tome  of 

aliiy  hai  appealed  itr 

ngly  to  sculptor] 

andtopainlen.     Ancient 

philoaopher. 


Rubem.  Jordaiu.  Stcen,  Van  der  Werll,  Jeaurat,  Sidv;itst  Rou 
and  Kircl  Dujardin  have  painted  various  cpiiodei  in  hi)  Ufe. 

The  chief  ancient  authority  forhii  life  ii  Dioscim  LaSniui  vl.  id; 
tee  alio  Mayor'i  nola  an  Juvenal,  Salira.  aiv.  J0S-jt4:  and  article 
Cnica. 

I  U-  4fe  BC),  Cntk  utDral 
'e  of  ApoUonia  in  Crete.  Although  of 
lionan  aioca,  ne  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  Uke  all  the  physiotegi 
(phyiicalphilasophen).  There  lecms  no  doubt  that  be  lived  some 
time  al  Alhcna,  whete  it  is  said  that  he  Iwcamc  so  unpopular 
(piDbably  owing  to  his  supposed  aihciilica]  opinions)  that  his 
lift  waa  in  danger.  The  vicwiof  Diogeneiare  transfpired  in  the 
Claads  (i<4  H.)  of  Ariitophanci  to  Swiales.  Like  AnaiimenM, 
he  believed  air  to  be  the  one  leunx  of  sU  being,  and  all  other 
lubitances  to  be  derived  from  it  by  condcniation  and  nrefaclioo. 
His  chief  advance  upon  the  doclrina  of  Aruuimcncs  is  that 
he  asserted  air,  the  primal  force,  to  be  poucsied  of  intcIUgence — 
"  the  air  which  stirred  within  him  not  only  piompted,  but  in- 
itructed.  The  air  as  the  origin  ol  all  things  ii  nenssarily  an 
eternal,  [mperisbablc  substance,  but  as  soul  it  is  also  necesuarily 
endowed  with  consciouaneas."  In  fact,  be  belonged  to  the  old 
Ionian  scbooj,  whose  doctrines  he  modified  by  the  theories  of 
his  contemporaiy  Anaiagoru,  stihough  he  avcodcd  his  dualism. 
His  most  imporUnt  work  was  Ilift  AOniui  [Dt  nalura),  of 
which  conuderable  fragments  are  eilani  (chiefly  in  Simplicius) ; 
it  It  possible  that  be  wrote  also  A%aiiul  lie  Sopkiits  and  On  Iht 
Nalun  el  Ut».  10  which  the  well-known  fragment  about  the 
veins  would  belong;  possibly  these  discussions  were  subdivisions 
of  hit  great  work. 

Fragments  in  F.  Mullach,  Frapiunia  ptihstfilietiim  Cratanrm, 

Sikwophical  diiacnation ;  j/Sumet ,  Early  Gmk  Pkiltu^  (iBv) : 
Riltei  and  L.   Prctler,  HUarim  pUliuftiai    itth  sd.,   iSM), 
II  »iU;  E.  KiauK,  Diofmii  •»  ApMnn  (190^).     See  Iohuh 

DlOOons  tAlRTnn  (or  LtbtiiDt  Deocinu),  the 
tnograpbcf  of  the  Greek  phDosophm,  li  supposed  by  some  to  have 
received  hit  tumatne  Iram  the  town  of  Lairte  in  Cilidi.  and  by 
others  from  the  Roman  family  o<  tltt  Latnii.  Oi  the  circum- 
tUBces  ot  his  lile  we  know  noihini-     lie  mutt  have  lived  ajtii 


Sextus  Empiricu)  (e.  A.D.  »e},  whom  ha  BHallooa,  and  btfon 
Slephanui  of  Byuntium  (c.  AJi,  joo},  who  quotes  him.  It  i* 
probable  that  he  Bourishcd  during  the  reign  of  Alciandet  Severu) 
(a.d.  iii->]j)  and  his  lucceason.  Hli  own  opinions  are  equally 
uncertain.  By  some  he  was  regarded  as;  Chiitlian;  but  it  secmi 
more  probable  that  he  was  an  Epicuitan.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  known  professes  to  give  an  account  of  tbe  lives  and  ttyioai 
of  the  Creek  philosophers.  Although  it  is  at  best  an  uncritical 
and  unphilosophical  compibtion,  its  value,  as  giving  us  an  iotigbc 
Into  (he  private  life  of  the  Greek  lagcs,  justly  led  Moniaignft 
to  eidaim  that  be  wished  thai  instead  ot  one  Lafnius  there  bad 
been  a  doien.  Ue  treats  his  subject  in  two  divisions  which  he 
describes  as  the  Ionian  and  the  Italian  schools;  the  division  is 
quite  unscientibc  The  biographies  of  the  former  begin  with 
Anaximonder,  and  end  with  Clilomachus.  Thcophristus  and 
Chryiippus;  the  latter  begins  with  Pythagoras,  and  ends  with 
E[xcurus.  The  Socrnlic  school,  with  Its  various  bnnchcs,  it 
classed  with  the  Ionic;  while  the  Eleatics  and  iceplics  an 
treated  under  the  Italic  The  whole  of  the  last  book  is  devoted  to 
Epicurus,  and  contains  three  most  iDletesting  letters  addfeiKd 
to  Herodotus,  Pythockn  and  Meooeceui.  His  chief  authoritiei 
were  Diodes  of  Magneaia't  Cwiory  Nolia  {'  EnamiU  »l  '*''* 
lephtrt  and  Favorinui'i  UiueOaHaus  Hittoiy  and  Mtmoat, 
From  thettalementaofBurlaeus  (Walter  Builey,  a  uth'century 
monk)  in  hit  De  tila  a  muribui  fhilaitfkonim  the  text  at 
Diogenes  iccnu  to  have  been  much  fuller  than  that  which  wa 
now  possess.     In  addition  to  the  Lrner,  Diogenes  was  the  author 

BlBLlooa.rH v.— fit/Ira  trimata  <i5]j);  H.  Hllboer  and  C 
JacobiW  wilh  comraeniary  ?l82S-!flM|TC.  C.  Cobel  (1850).  KK 
only.  See  f.  Nieuichc.  "  De  DtonEnii  Latrtii  foniibui'*  In 
muiwiuHa  Muunm.  iiiii..  uiv.  (iau-IH9);  I.  Freedenthal, 
"Zu  Quellenkunde  Diea.  Lain.,"  in  HtUiniUiidi  Sladif.  'iL 
(1870I;  O.  MaaB,  Di  iiepafkii  Cmcii  jlSSo);  V.  Eggtr.  Dt 
/aruibui  Dist'  ij*rl.  {itSlT.  There  is  an  English  tnoda&on  by 
C  D,  Yonge  in  Boho'a  Classical  Library. 

DIOOENIAHUt,  of  Heradea  on  tbe  Ponttis  (or  in  Cuis),  Creek 
grnmmliian,  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  WM 
the  author  of  an  alphabetical  lesmn,  chiefly  of  poclioU  vordi, 
abridged  from  the  great  lexicon  (IIipl  -yXuieur)  of  ramphiiui 
of  Aleaandria  (jf.  a.o.  50)  and  other  timifar  wojks.  It  waa  alsg 
known  by  the  title  UtfiUfitwrinita  (for  the  use  of "  industrious 
poor  itudenls  ").  It  farmed  the  basis  of  the  leiicon,  or  nthel 
glossary,  of  Hesychius  of  Aleiandiia,  which  ia  described  in  Iha 
preface  aa  a  new  cdiUon  of  the  work  ot  Diagenianus.  We  Hill 
possess  ■  collection  oi  piovcrht  under  bit  name,  pisbaUy  *a 
abridgment  of  the  collection  made  by  hlnuclf  fnun  bit  lexicDa 
(eil.  by  E.  Leutich  and  F.  W.  Schncidewin  in  Piuttmiepotki 
Cruci,  i.  iS]9).    Diogeoianus  wss  also  the  author  ol  an  Antholofy 

montories;  and  ol  a  list  (with  nup]  of  oU  the  towns  in  (be  world. 
DIOGNETIII,  EPISTLE  TO,  one  of  tbe  esriy  ChriUiaa  apofe- 
gies.  Diognetus,  of  whom  nothing  is  realty  known,  has  eipiiMnl 
a  dcHie  (0  know  what  Christianity  really  mean*—"  What  is  this 
new  nee  "  d  men  who  ate  neither  pagana  nor  Jews?  "  What  ii 
rhich  hasenLered  into  men's  lives  mrw  and  bot 


befon 


with  a  refuti 


the  folly  of  worshipping  idols,  fashioned  by  huDun  bonds  sad 
needing  to  be  guarded  if  of  precious  maietial.  The  tepuitiv* 
smell  (rf  animal  tacrilicci  it  enough  to  thow  tbetr  montdDUi 
abturdity.  Next  Judaism  is  attacked.  Jews  abstain  Irom 
idolatry  and  worship  one  God,  but  they  fall  into  tbe  same  error  ol 
repulsive  sncribce,  and  have  absurd  aupeislilions  about  meats 
and  sabbaths,  circumcision  and  new  moons.  So  fat  the  task  is 
easy;  but  tbo  mystery  of  the  Christian  religion  "  think  not  U 
team  from  man."  A  passage  of  great  eloquenee  follows,  ibowin( 
that  Christians  have  no  obvious  peculiarities  that  mark  them  oil 
■s  a  separate  race.  In  tpite  of  blomeleaa  lives  they  are  bated. 
Their  home  is  in  heaven,  while  tbey  live  on  earlb.  "  In  >  word, 
what  the  soul  it  In  a  body,  this  the  Christians  are  In  (In 

world The  loul  It  endued  in  the  body,  and  yel  itic'f 

holdeth  the  body  (^elhei:  as  Cl»tt(iau  arc  kept  in  the  wocld 
as  in  a  piiioa-bDUK,  ud  yvt  ib^  Ehenuclvn  bold  Ot  wodJ 
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383 


Hfilhcr."    TUiiUuitBfciaiM^ndlntkanbytbealmlthly 

(Dd  invaSde  God,  iitia  KOt  do  uigd  or  nibordi 
UKh  ibem,  but  His  own  Son  by  whom  He  ere 
No  mu  eould  hiTe  knourn  God,  h»d  He  r 

jnmmmit         "  |f  tbOU   tOO   WOUldftt    tAVfi    thU   t^tk,   IC^TD    fint    thf 

kDowkd(C  of  ibe  Futber,  For  God  loved  men,  (or  whoK  uke  Hf 
nadetlic  world. .  . .  Koowing  Him,  thou  will  love  Him  and  imi- 
Uti  Hb  toodncu;  tod  mirvd  not  if  m  mu  can  imitate  God:  he 
cm,  if  Cod  wilL"  By  kindnas  to  the  oeedy,  by  giving  them  uhat 
God  has  tiveu  to  him,  a  man  can  be<SDie  *'  a  god  of  them  Ihit 
iRtin,  loiinitiloiorCod,"  "Tlicn  ibalt  Ihouoo  unh  behold 
God^  life  fa  heaven;  Uien  (halt  thou  btf^  to  ipeak  the  myiterici 
<I  God."    A  few  linet  after  this  the  letter  suddenly  btcaki  off. 

Even  thla  rapid  lummaiy  may  diow  that  the  writer  was  a  man 
of  DO  ordEoary  power,  and  there  is  no  other  early  Chriitba 
wnliii(  outude  Ibe  New  Tcslamenl  which  appcali  so  strongly 
(0  Bndera  rcaden.  The  letter  has  been  often  classed  with  the 
vrilint*  of  the  ApoatoUc  Fatheia,  and  in  tome  ways  it  seems 
to  mtiA  the  lianailioa  from  the  lab-agioslalic  age  la  that  of  the 
Apelociits.  Bishop  Lighifool,  who  ipeaks  of  the  letter  as  "  one 
g|  the  Doblol  and  most  impressve  of  early  Chdsliin  apologies," 
places  it  f.  K.a.  ijo,  and  inclines  to  Identify  Diogaclus  wil^  the 
tMoc  of  Uaicus  Aurdius.  Himack  and  ethcn  would  place  it 
laur,  perhapa  Id  ibe  3rd  century.  Tben  are  lome  striking 
[rallels  Id  method  and  language  [0  the  Apolofy  of  Atistldcs 
(f.a.),  and  also  to  the  early  "  Preaching  of  Peter." 

The  one  nunuscript  which  contained  this  letter  perisied  by  fire 
at  Strasaburg  in  iSya,  but  happily  ii  had  been  accurately  coQatcd 
by  Reun  Dine  yeais  before,  II  foimcd  part  of  a  colleciion  of 
work*  (apposed  to  be  by  Justin  Haiiyr,  and  to  this  mistaken 
auribatioa  Its  preservation  is  no  doubt  due.  Boll,  thought  and 
bngnage  mark  the  author  oS  entirely  from  Justin.  Tbe  end 
«1  the  letter  la  kat,  but  there  followed  in  the  codei  the  end  of 
a  bomOy,'  which  was  attached  withom  a  break  to  the  epistle: 
Ihis  poiDti  to  tbe  loss  in  some  earlier  codci  ol  pages  coataininir 
Ihi  ead  of  the  letter  and  the  bcgtaoiiig  ol  the  boinlly. 


DIOHBDES,  In  Creek  legend,  soi 
D(  the  faerocfof  the  Trojan  War. 
bI  Atbeiu,  by  whose  aid  he  not  oj 
Tcnture  to  oppose  him,  but  Is  even  1 


nabtedto 


nonalswl 


In 


s  way  wlh  Odysseus  by 
1  passage  iiito  the  citadd  of  Troy  and  curied  oR  the 
I,  the  presence  of  which  within  the  walb  secuted  Tioy 
aciiDK  capture  (Virgil,  AtntiJ,  ii.  1S4).  On  his  return  to  Argos. 
Aoding  that  bis  wife  bad  iKcn  unfaithful,  he  removed  to  Actoija, 
aid  thCDCe  to  Daunia  (Apulia),  where  he  manjcd  the  daughter  of 
Zin|  Daunus.  He  was  buried  01  mysieriously  disappeared  on 
loe  of  the  islands  in  Ibe  Adriatic  calls]  after  him  Dionicdeae,  his 
lorroirjng  companions  being  changed  Into  blids  by  tbe  gods  out 
■(  compassion  (Ovid,  Uilam.  liv.  457  S,).  He  was  tbe  reputed 
fwrndB  of  Arsyrippa  (Arpt)  and  other  Italian  cities  (.Irani,  il. 
I4JII-).  HewasworshtppedasahetonotoiJy  In  Greece,  but  on 
lh«coasli>flheAdriatic,iSBtThuriiandMetaponlum.  Al  Argos, 
his  Dative  place,  during  the  festival  of  Athena,  his  shield  was 
carried  through  the  streets  a)  a  relic,  together  with  tbe  Palladium, 
iDd  his  statue  was  washed  In  the  rivet  Inacbus. 

MCnnDES.  Utin  grammarian,  fiourishcd  at  the  end  of  the 
4(h  century  ju).     He  was  the  author  of  an  eitint  Ars  pami 


V  llnee  book*,  dedicated  to 
■  tbe  Dust  important 
DtptUit.    Diomedesw 


nAtbanuius.     Thethi 

lul  the°sarae  time  as  Charislus  (,,i) 
sources  Independently.  The  works  of  both 
filuable,  but  whereas  much  of  Charislus  has 
been  lost,  tbe -Irt of  Dlomedes has  came  down  to  us  complete.  In 
book  L  he  trots  of  the  eight  parts  o(  speech;  in  II.  of  the  elemen- 
d  of  style;  in  iil.  of  quantity  and 


Tlw  ben  ediikm  t>  in  H.  KeCI'i  ( 


UiLolmU 


•PwiSM  J*  asd  I 


(iMjI.cntheUiiii 


calMC.von 


^  of  Dior 


Ji  Ugbtlool  Higgoled  might  be  tbe 


DHm.  trraat  ol  Syracuse  (4o»-]u  *.c.),  tbe  son  of  HIppariDus, 
and  brotber^in-kw  of  Dionyslits  the  Elder.  In  bis  youth  he  was 
an  admlret  and  pupil  of  Hato,  whom  Dionysius  had  Invited  to 
Syiaciae;  and  he  used  every  effort  to  inculcate  the  maslms  oi 
his  master  in  tbe  mind  of  the  tyrant.  The  stem  morality  ol 
Dion  was  distialefu]  to  the  younger  Dionytius,  and  the  historian 
Philtstus,  a  faithful  (uppotter  of  despotic  power,  succeeded  in 
procuring  his  banish  roent  on  account  of  alleged  intrigues  with  the 
Carthaginians.    The  eiiled  philosopher  retired  10  Athens,  where 

intercession  of  Plato  (who  had  again  visited  Syracuse  to  piiocurv 
Dion's  recall)  onlyserved  to  eissperatethe  tyrant,  and  at  length 
provoked  him  to  cosfiscsle  the  properly  of  Dion,  and  give  bis  wife 
to  another.  This  last  outrage  roused  Dion.  Assembling  a  small 
force  at  Zacyntbus,  he  sailed  toSiclly  (jj?)  and  was  leceivcd  with 
demonstrations  of  joy.  Dionysus,  who  was  In  Italy,  relumed 
to  Sicily,  but  was  defeated  and  obUged  10  Bee.  Clon  himself  Has 
soon  after  supplanted  by  tbe  Intrigues  of  Heracleides,  and  again 
banished.  Tbe  incompetency  of  the  new  leader  and  the  cruelties 
of  Apollociates,  the  son  of  Dionysius,  soon  led  to  bis  recall.  He 
had,  however,  scarcely  made  himself  master  of  Sicily  when  the 
people  began  to  eipnst  Iheir  dlsccatcnl  with  his  tyranm'cal 
conduct,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  Callippus,  an  Athenian 
wbo  bad  accompanied  bira  la  his  eipeditlon. 
See  I»fi  by  Ptulaich  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (ef.  Diod.  Sie.  ivl. 
byT.  Lau[iS6a);ieealKSTaACUsaand 


.JiR... 

SUILT!  BiUtlJ. 

Dion,  En  tbe  earllc 


t  Creek  mythology,  the  wife  of  Zeut.  Ai 
with  Zeus  Nalus  (tbe  god  of  fertitiring 
ittabo  vii.  p.  J19).  by  whose  side  she  sits, 
eilandgarlandand  holding  a  sceptre.  Aa 
mportince,  her  place  as  the  wife  of  Zeus 
t  is  probable  that  In  very  early  limca  the 
ie  had  an  altar  before  tbe 


was  taken  by  Hera.  I 
cult  olDIoDe  existed  in 
Erechtbeum.  After  faer  admission 
a(  the  Creeks,  DIoae  waa  variously  described.  In  tbe  Uiai 
[v.  370]  she  is  tbe  mother  by  Zeus  of  Aphrodite,  wbo  Ijbeiself  ia 
later  tlme(  called  DioBe  (the  epithet  Dionacus  was  ^ven  to  Julius 
Caesarasclalmingdesceni  from  Venus).  In  Hesiod  {Jlasi.  jjj) 
she  is  one  of  the  daughters  of  Oceanus;  In  Pberecyda  (ap,  schol. 
liiad,  iviii.  fSd),  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Dodona,  tbe  nuraes  of 
Dionysus;  In  Euripides  (frag,  r??},  tbe  mother  of  Dionysus;  ui 
Uyginus  (fab.  g.  tt),  thedaughierof  Allu,wKeoITantalussnd 
mother  of  Pelops  and  (fiobc.  Others  make  ber  a  TItanid,  the 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gael  (Apollodoms  i.  1),  Speaking 
generally,  Dlone  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  female  embodiment 
of  the  attributes  of  Zeus,  to  whose  name  her  own  is  related  as 
Juno  (-Jovino)  to  Jupiter. 

DlOHySIA,  festivals  bi  hoDOUc  of  the  god  Dionysus  generally, 
but  in  particular  lbs  feitivali  celebrated  in  Allica  and  by  the 
branches  of  the  Attic-Ionic  race  ID  the  islands  and  In  Asia  Minor. 
In  Attica  there  were  two  festivals  annually,  (i)  Tbe  Una 
Dionysla,  or  rd  mr'  ir,pii>i.  waa  held  in  the  country  placn  tot 
four  days  (about  iha  19th  lo  tbe  iind  of  December)  at  the  lust 
tasting  of  the  new  wine.  II  was  accompanied  by  sODgt,  dance, 
phallic  processions  aod  the  impromptu  performances  of  itinerant 
players,  who  with  others  from  tbe  city  thronged  to  take  part  in  iha 

Ascotlumus,  or  dancing  on  one  teg  upon  a  lealbem  bag  (linii). 
hich  bad  been  smeared  with  off.  (j)  The  pcata  Dionysia,  or 
i  J»  4ffT«,  was  held  In  the  city  of  Athens  tor  lia  days  (atoul  the 
Sth  of  March  to  the  md  of  April).  This  was  a  festival  of  joy  at 
ic  departure  of  winter  and  the  promise  of  summer,  Dionysus 
eing  regarded  as  having  delivered  the  people  from  the  wants  and 
■oubles  of  winter.  The  religious  set  of  the  festival  was  (he 
^nveyingof  the  andent  image  of  tbe  god,  which  had  been  brought 
-om  Eleulherae  to  Athens,  from  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  the 
enacum  to  a  small  temple  near  the  Acropolis  and  back  again, 
ilh  a  chorus  ol  boys  and  a  procession  carrying  masks  and  singing 
tbe  dlthytambus  The  festival  culminated  in  the  produnion  ol 
tragedies,  comedies  and  salyric  dramas  in  the  great  theatrt 
of  Diooyiu.    Other  lestlvab  Id  booour  of  Dlonysm  were  tba 
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AntbaMrb  (f.*.);  Ihs  Lenul  <BbiHil  Ihc  tSth  to  tlw  Jill  of  Juiu- 

(ly),  or  [mi  vfti  of  vati.ai  ■-hiJh,  tiUt  a  great  public  buquet,  ihe 
diiant  weal  IhHiuith  thecily  in  pmceuion  toaLUiu]  the  tlranutic 
leplesenUliori;  tiM  (kchophoriji  (Oclobei^November), »  vinligB 

by  iweniyyauiluliomtlKeplKbi,  two  from  each  tribe,  in  B  lan 
Irom  the  lemple  of  DiOD]«i*  in  AtbcM  to  Ihe  icmplc  of  Atben* 
Scinl  is  Plulenim. 

5«  A.  Mommsen,  FaU  itr  SUJt  Alket  {1S4S};  L.  Pnller. 
CnrcliadH  VyitoJ<»ic;  L.  C.  Pumr  in  Snuih'i  Dialeian  af 
AMirmHia  (tid  ed.,  leoD);  uikle  DioNvws  in  W.  H,  Rncbcri 
WiioM  <fcr  MMJerit:  ukI  the  eihuilini  ■teount  wjih  1 "  ' 
gnphi;  by  J-  Ginjd  in  Damabcfg  and  Sd^lia'e  Diditmai 


.0  16B.    To  Dtonyiiui, 


in,  leU  Uie  tasli 


DlOHVSiDS,  pop 

elected  pope  in  359 

ef  rcoigiinisnt  the  Komaii  cuurcn,  oiiKn  naa  taucD  into  gicii 
duontei.  Ai  ibe  proicit  of  some  of  the  (lithlul  at  Aleundiia, 
fac  clcmanded  from  the  biahop  oi  AJciajidria,  also  called  Diony^ui^ 
ciplanatiom  taiichiqg  hi*  doctrine  He  died  on  tlie  ^Gth  of 
December  26S. 

DIOHYSIUS  (c.  431-J67  B.C.),  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  bcean  life  as 
a  cicik  m  a  public  oHice,  but  by  courage  sod  diplomacy  succ«di7d 
to  making  himiclt  lupicntc  (see  Sviacvse).  lie  carried  on  war 
vith  Cinhage  wilh  vaiying  succca;  hli  altcmpu  to  drive  Lho 
Carthaginian!  entirely  out  of  the  island  failed,  and  at  his  death 
they  were  nuslcn  of  at  least  a  third  ol  it.  He  also  carried  on  an 
cjlpvditian  against  Rhegium  and  its  allied  d  ties  in  Magna  Graecia- 
In  one  campaign,  in  which  he  wu  joioed  hy  the  Luamians,  he 
dtvasuicd  the  Icrritorict  of  Thurli,  Cmion  and  Locri.  Alier  a 
prolraclcd  lirgt  he  look  Rhegluoi  [j86),  and  sold  the  inhabitants 
U  slavn.  He  Joined  the  lUyriani  in  an  attempt  10  plunder  the 
temple  of  Dulidii,  pillaged  the  temple  of  Caere  oD  the  Etruscan 
coast,  aikd  foundnl  several  military  colonics  on  Ihc  Adriatic.  In 
Ihe  Fcloponneiian  War  he  espoused  the  tide  of  the  Spiilant,  and 
assisted  them  with  mcreenarles.  He  also  posed  as  an  author  and 
patron  ol  literature^  his  poems,  severely  criliciied  hy  Thiloienus, 
were  hissed  al  the  Olympic  games;  but  having  gained  a  pri£« 
for  1  tragedy  on  the  Auflian  a/ /Jcdcr  at  the  Lcnaca  at  Athens,  he 

According  to  others,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  physicians  at  the 
instigation  of  his  son.  His  lile  was  written  hy  Philistui,  but  Ihe 
work  is  not  eitaol.  Dionysus  wu  tegacdcd  hy  the  aneicnis  as 
*  type  of  the  worst  kind  of  despot — cruel,  tuipidout  and  vin- 
dictive. Like  Feisistratus,  he  was  fond  of  having  distinguished 
lilcnry  men  about  him,  such  as  Ihc  historian  rhflistus,  Ihc  poet 
Philouniu,  and  Ihe  philosophel  Plato,  bul  treated  thcco  in  a  most 

SeeDiod.  Se.  idil..  xlv..  xv.:  J.  Dau.  Dlnyilm  I,  m  Sjniu 
(Vienna.  tWt).  with  luU  references  to  auihorilie*  bi  footnote*; 
Biticlei  SiciLi  and  Svhacuw. 

Hit  ton  DiONTnirs,  known  ai  "  the  Yonnger."  succeeded 
1b  j6}D,c.  He  was  driven  from  the  kingdom  by  Dion  Cisfi)aDd 
fed  to  Locri;  but  during  Ibc  camnHKloni  which  followed 
Dten'*  otassiiuilion,  be  managed  to  make  himtcll  masler  of 
Syracuse.  On  the  arrival  of  Timolcon  he  *»*  tompelled  to 
■urrender  and  retire  to  Corinth  (j4j).  where  be  spent  the  rest 
ol  his  days  in  poverty  (Diodorus  Siculua  ivi..  Plutarch, 
Timwltn). 

Sec  Svaicusi  and  TiiioLEaM:and,on  both  the  Dionysii,  articles 
by  B.  Niew  in  Paaly-WiiKwa't  Knlncydefidii.  v.  pt,  t  (IJOJ). 

DIOHYSIUS  AKBOPAOincnB  (or  "  the  Areopigite  "),  named 
Id  Acts  ivii.  >|  as  one  ol  those  Aihcniaiu  who  believed  wbco  they 
bad  heard  Paul  preach  on  Man  Hill.  Beyond  this  menlion  our 
[>wlcdge  of  him  is  thi 


Corinth  (Jl.  A. 


IS  [Ckm, 


.  3j),  thai  this  ume  Dionysius  the  Are<^agito  was  the  hrst 
"bishop'*  of  Atben*.  Some  hundreds  of  years  after  the 
Areopagite's  dcilh,  his  name  was  attached  by  the  PseudO' 
Arecfugite  Is  certain  theological  writings  composed  by  Ihe  latter. 
These  were  destined  to  eiert  enormous  influence  upon  medieval 
thought,  and  their  [ame  led  10  the  eilension  of  the  personal  legend 
el  the  real  Dionysiua.  Hildutn,  abbot  of  St  Deny)  [SU-S40}. 
ijfniiftej  bim  with  St  Dcnys,  manyc  and  pation^iinl  of  France. 


In  HllduiD'i  Arirfaiilua,  tbe  Life  and  PaiHDo  ol  the  ndtWr 
Dionysiut  (Migne,  Pal/al.  Lai,  tome  ia&},  the  Areopt^  ii  seal 
to  France  by  Clement  of  Rome,  and  suffers  roaityrdom  upon  tbe 
hill  where  the monsstcfy  called  St  Denys  was  to  rBe  in  his  hotuut. 
There  is  no  earlier  trace  of  this  idcnliljcatioc,  and  Gregory  ef 
Tauii[d.s94)sayi(//iiLFriinairiui,l,  iS)  that  St  Deny)  came 
to  France  in  the  reign  ol  Dedul  (•.n.  150),  which  falls  about 
midway  between  tbe  picsumptive  death  el  the  real  AieorapU 
■nd  the  prohabte  dau  ol  the  wiilinp  u  vhich  be  ernd  bia 
advtatitious  fame- 
Traces  of  the  influence  oE  tbcM  wrllioga  appear  in  Ihe  ■orki 
of  Eastern  theologians  in  the  early  part  of  the  6tii  natury.  Tbcy 
also  were  cited  al  the  council  held  in  Constanlinople  in  S13i  wbidk 
Islbefintccitainditedreierencctotbem.  IntheWett.Grcgsy 
the  Great  (d.  6m)  nfen  to  them  in  his  thirty-fourth  BcrDOn  oa 
ihegotpcls(Mlgne,  iV,  £4i.teme;e,coL  1154).  Theydidnw, 
however,  become  generally  known  in  the  Westem  church  till  liter 
Ihc  year  817,  when  the  Byzantine  emperor  Michael  the  SlSBBtro 
■     Pious.     It  was  given  over  10  the  care  el 


It  Hilduii 


scholar  and  philosopher  Joannes  Scolus  Erigena  (f  .<l|  ti 
the  Dionysian  wiitinga  into  Latin.  This  appears  ta  ' 
the  only  Latin  tiantlalien  until  the  nth  century  «t 


e,  follow 


jbyee 


Thus,  the  author,  date  and  place  of  compoulioB  of  Ibcsc 
writings  iR  unknown.  Eitcraal  evidence  precludes  ■  dale  litM 
than  the  year  500,  and  the  internal  evidence  (rom  tbe  writiags 
Ihenuelvcs  precludes  any  date  prior  to  4lh.ci!ntury  phaio  af 
Neo-platooism.  The  eitant  writings  of  the  Pseudo-Arcoplgilc 
arc:  (a)  Ilepl  rii  obpsilal  UtitniJU,  CoHomini  Hi  Cdaliil 
Hiaardiy,  in  fifteen  chiplen.  (6)  Iliei  rqi  Iml^nafniV 
ifpapxins,  Coiurrniag  tJu  EtdaiaiiUtit  HiaarJry,  In  levca 
chaplen.  <()  Hrpl  Sd<»  ImniiTi^,  Cenarnint  Ditiin  Sima, 
in  thirteeii  dupten.  (d)  Iliiit  immn^  Aa)iiry(ai,  Cmemiii 
ifyr/ic  natafy,  in  live  chapieo.  (()  Ten  letten  addmsed  Is 
various  worthies  of  the  apostolic  peiiod. 

Allhough  these  writings  seem  complete,  they  contain  lelci- 
enccs  te  othcn  ol  the  same  atuhor.  But  ol  tlie  Utter  Dothiag 
ii  known,  and  they  may  never  have  existed. 

The  writings  of  the  Pseudo-Areopagite  are  ol  great  interest, 
fini  aia  striking  presentation  ol  the  heterogeneous  elements  ihil 
might  unite  in  the  mind  of  a  gifted  man  in  the  5th  cenluiy,  and 
secondly,  because  of  their  enormoul  influence  upon  subteiiueot 
Christian  theology  and  art.  Theiringrcdicnts—ClmBtian,  Creek, 
Oriental  and  Jewish— are  not  crudely  mingleil,  hut  arc  aailed 
Inloanotganiesyitem.  Perhaps  theological  phUouphic  fantasy 
has  never  constructed  anything  more  remarkable.  Thesystemof 
Dionyvus  was  a  proper  product  of  its  lirne,^ — lofty,  apparently 
complete,  comparable  to  the  Entuadi  ai  Plotlnui  which  fanned 
part  ol  its  materiala.  But  its  materials  abounded  everyidierc, 
and  olTered  themselves  temptingly  lo  the  band  strong  enough 
to  build  with  lliem.  There  was  what  had  entered  into  Neo- 
plalanism,  boih  in  iu  dialectic  form  as  established  by  FloUnm. 
and  in  its  magic-mystic  modes  devised  by  lamhlichus  (d.  e,  ujl. 
There  was  Jewish  anget  lore  and  Easiem  mood  and  fancy;  and 
there  was  Christianity  so  variously  undcntood  and  belcniccne- 
ously  constituted  among  Syro-Judiic  Hellenic  communiliei. 
Such  Cbrislianily  held  materials  for  foimul*  and  creed;  also 
prindplei  of  Ulur^c  and  sacramental  doctrine  and  piieslly 
function;  also  a  mas*  ol  popular  bdiels  aa  lo  jntermtditlt 

of  the  Trinity. 

Out  of  this  vast  qiitltuti  conglomerate,  Pieudo-Dinnyslus 
formed  his  syilem.  It  waa  not  Juristic,— not  Soman,  Pauline 
or  Auguslinian.  Rather  he  borrowed  his  constructive  principles 
from  Hellenism  in  iis  last  great  creation.  Neo-i>taIopism,  Thai 
had  been  able  to  gather  and  arrange  wiihia  Usdf  the  various 
elements  ol  latter-day  paganism.  The  Neo-pla tonic  categories 
rred  in  name  and  import,  and  yet  the  scheme  rei 


insllife 


:e  the  general  prindple  ol  the  Inna 


men,  mfghl  readily  be  adapted  to  tbe  CIuiiU>a  God 
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utliimbiMiBBcugEb.     PKodD-DhnrrfoikMl  lofty  Ihoogbti 

tftbntili^tnHixndamaltbiiiJliiiiUcdiTiiuSounx.  Tint 
mm  ni  not  nuKilx  or  [mil;  Init  ■  voMabls  Sour*  tram  vUdi 
He  itnuml  to  all  loni  ndca  ol  nXBtcnce, — ia  put  diitclly, 


lid  Ik  life  o(  mta;  ud  tbe  lili  which  thton^  lorn  Soodi 
tno  God  hu  iti  anintufloo  whCNbr  't  dtui  Ui  own  omImmu 
uiudl.  God  ii  at  once  ilmdutdy  tnueoHlint  and  uidvanlly 
i— — f  To  tin  B  to  b>  uhUmI  with  God;  nil  b  tht  non- 
aiHnt,  that  ii,  acnnnce  from  God.  Whattra  b,  ia  pan  ol 
Ike  linb.(lawing  divine  life  irhich  ever  purihea,  eDlighttsa  and 
pnbcu,  and  iO  dnw*  all  b«dt  to  the  Soures. 

Ha  tiuK«iideat  Ssoise.  aa  wdl  ai  the  imivanl  jmnapenw, 
h  tbt  Tiian*  Cod.    Betweca  that  and  mm  an  noced  tbe 
thte  triad!  of  tbe  CtkMial  HimKbjr:  ScnpUn,  Cbcnbta 
ui  IhNoea;  PonlMtlMu,  VlitBci,  Powtca;  PiiDdpoUtis, 
lidaafdi,  Anidt.    Celkctivdy  xhdi  tmtnl  oSce  h  to  niia 
■uUod  to  God  Uuoaili  purificatloB,  '"—'"""■  and  petfec- 
Ijid;  and  to  an  nux  be  appUed  tbe  teiB  ulel.    Hie  U^kM 
Imd.  sbkb  la  iKUcH  Gad,  Mntemplalc*  tlH  divine  cSal(a  " 
tad  lelccti  it  fwwaid  to  thr  Mcond.  the  Udid,  and  a 
ifBiially  ancelic  triad,  toDicdiat^  mlnhtan  to  mco.    1 
MBoa  of  ihcae  Danea  an  evident:  aetapMni  aod  tberublm 
fesB  ike  Old  Tatamenl;  later  Jewiih  wtitinia  |>v<  nanct  to 
irrliiii|i1niiilinpli.  •l^h^i1nltli11iinp^tantf^ln^t^-^ll-^1t^^^ — 
iMtKU.  TbeotheinaaaanfnoiPauliEpb.LjiiCiiLl.ie]. 

Sachfi  the  lyaum  of  Pwudo-Dioiiyiiu*,  at  ptcMOted  oninly  in 
TkCdatial  Hhnrtkf.  Tbst  wodc  b  fallowed  by  T-jb  &duf- 
aoinl  Biawretr,  iu  eoontcipnt  on  earth.  What  tha  [irimtl 
taaatc  Godhead  ii  to  tbo  fenner,  Jcma  ia  to  the  kltet.  Hu 
FrrlwJMticalHfafaidirlHtwiaebeBtnpBiediilTikda.  Thtfitat 
Wadet  lb*  qrmbolic  MCiMBtnti:  BaptlMn,  ConuDnnlon, 
r— mtlnatf  the  Holy  Chrian.  BaptlnnripiiflciparificatiBBi 
Cnaurioa  aivdfia  eidighteiilnii  the  Holy  Chrlaa  livdfic* 
folEctiii.  The  Ncoad  triad  1*  >uda  iqi  ol  tha  thn*  onlen  of 
IHeft,  PnabytcB  and  Deaoa^  or  lather,  ai  tht  ARopaail< 
maa  tten:  Hiataicha,  Liiht-htann,  Servitoo.  Tbe  tUn 
tM  OBuu  of  B»aki,  who  are  In  ■  ilate  of  perfection,  Ibi 
Wlitted  LaUyi  who  an  in  a  *tal«  of  fQuninatioi,  and  Ihn 
nlnhuineiia,  In  a  MUe  ol  purification.  All  wonUp,  ia  tUi 
tntiK,  it  a  c^bntion  of  myucrin,  and  the  paean  myaterfe*  an 
nKhmUy  tim<  iliil  by  tbe  tenni  employtd- 

lla  nKk  Cmurnimg  Uc  DitiiH  Namtt  it  a  noUe  diKtwioD  o 
tW  qtalitict  which  may  be  pndicMed  of  God,  Kcoidini  tc  Ihi 
■vau  of  the  teina  apUi*d  to  him  ia  Scriptme.  Tbe  worit 
Citwaiat  if yriic  riHlafy  cxplaiDi  tbe  funCtioB  cf  lynbolt,  and 
ion  Ibl  be  who  would  know  Cod  truly  mut  rite  above  tbon 
■  ■  uofGoddra 


■MtMie  phikMOiibBt,  14.  Peter  Loiabaid.  Albertut  Magnui, 
litam  AitKinu  «Bd  masy  othen.  In  poetiy  ■<  And  their 
UnxlnDaMcSpeMcr.UiltaB.  Theeftaenlbchaptitof  Tjti 
UmM  aiBOrckf  MMtiMted  the  cuhb  of  tymboUctl  anfelic 
kwlvthtUtentanladutol  ttemiddlBtitct.  TheniBtbe 
Hlei  tipteiiM  in  what  teapect  thedogy  aacribet  to  tnieb  the 
VatiOa  of  Gk,  why  tbe  tbnmet  an  laid  to  btjlvy  (m^Inw); 
rty  the  acn^m  are  tununf  (Ifnrgqvrit)  ai  their  name 
bSalo.  Tbe  fiery  'orm  lipufio,  with  OlcMial  Intelligences. 
Iteai  lo  Cod.  Dionyiiiu  eiplaioi  the  tiiniiicaiice  ol  Ibe  paria 
•I  the  buoin  body  when  (iven  to  cdettial  bcingi:  feet  are 
■nDied  to  anieli  to  denote  thdi  ucctttinjl  movement  oo  the 
MHborioeM,  and  tbeir  (eet  are  wingtd  to  denote  their  celeiity. 
'm  c^laint  the  tymbotlim  of  wandi  and  aict,  of  brati 

~-    et,  when  joined  lo  celeitial  beingi;  and  what 

ot  dtnole  ttben  fundibid  to  them, — and  much 


« 


HU 

biuniuua  Esiuuuo.  one  pi  ut  moat  leanM  men  si  tht 
b  century,  >ad  eipeddDy  distinguiibed  41  a  chronologist,  wat» 
tccordiDS  to  the  ttalement  of  hii  friend  Cauiodorut.  a  Scythian 
by  Urtb,  "  Slylia  nnlimt."  Thii  may  mean  only  thit  he  wai  ■ 
native  of  the  region  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  doo  not 
neceuuily  imply  that  he  was  not  of  Creek  origin.  Such  origin  it 
indicated  by  bit  name  and  by  bit  thorough  familiarity  wjib  tbe 
Cnxk  language.  Hit  lumame  "  Eoguui  "  ia  uiually  tianilated 
"  ibe  Uiile."  but  be  probably  aaaumed  it  onl  of  humility.  He 
ai  living  at  Rome  in  the  firit  half  of  the  tiib  century,  and  it 
(uaQy  ipoken  of  at  abbot  of  a  Roman  monatteiy.  Cutiodarut, 
Dwever,  calls  blm  limply  "  monk,"  while  Bede  callt  him  "  ahboC" 
ulasitwuaotunuauai  toi^ply  tbe  latter 

lOnkmbowmnotbeadioItlwirbmBa.it  ___ 

lionyvus  wis  tbbot  ia  (act  or  only  by  couiteiy.  Uo  waain  U^ 
rpute  19  a  learned  theologian,  wtt  pnlaundly  vened  in  the  Holy 
Scrlptura  and  In  canon  b.H,  and  wai  also  an  acconq^Utbed 
matbematlcian  and  astronomeT.  We  owe  to  bim  a  collection  ol 
401  ecclesiastical  canons,  including  Ibe  apottallcal  canons  and  Ihi 
decrees  of  the  councils  oINicaea,  Conttantinople,  Cbalcedon  and 
Sardis,  and  atm  a  collection  of  the  decretals  <i  tbe  popct  from 
Sirtciu)  CjSs)  to  Anultsiui  IL  (toB).  These  collcciloni,  which 
bad  gint  luihorily  In  the  West  (ice  Cxhok  Law),  mre  publubed 
by  Justet  In  161S.  Dionyslus  did  good  service  to  hit  contempor- 
ario  by  bit  trantlaiioni  of  many  Cnek  works  into  Lalini  and 
by  these  innslations  some  woilit,  tbe  originals  of  which  have 
perished,  have  been  handed  down  to  ua.  Hit  name,  however,  ia 
now  pcihapl  chieHy  timembered  tor  bis  cbronolo(lc»l  Itbouia. 
It  was  Dionysiua  wbo  Inlrodueed  the  method  of  Rckoning 
the  Christian  era  which  vte  now  use  (set  Cbbshoioov).  Hit 
friend  Caisiodoiua  depicts  in  glowing  terms  the  character  of 

simplicity,  hit  sccomplisbmcc 
powei  of  eloquent  speech  and  I 
Rome,  lome  time  before  kja.  jjo. 
His  wortu  have  been  pubUihed  in  Uigne,  Pafrnbrfs  tati 

67;  tee  opeciilly  A.  Tardif,  tlUloin '     

(P^ris.  isarl.and  a  Pitn.  ^Hbdi  m 
cwtfwwto,  voL  L  p^  36  (Paris,  IMS). 


Spiiiltpi  Solanutili 


("of 

Ctttk  bblHtan  and  teacher  of  rhetoric,  iou  ritbed  during  tbe  reign 
of  Angutlua.  Re  went  to  Rome  after  the  termination  of  the  d^ 
wars,  and  spent  twenty-two  yean  in  Studying  the  L^tln  laDgnago 
and  btertture  and  preparing  mateiiali  tor  lut  Uitory.  Durtng 
this  period  he  gave  lessons  in  rhetoric,  and  njoyed  the  fodety  rf 
many  distinguished  men.  Tbe  date  ol  hit  dalh  It  unktMwn. 
His  great  walk,  entitled  "Pufioiiif  ImoioXiryfa  (Koratn 
Anliituitin) ,  embnced  the  Idatory  of  Rome  from  tha  mythical 
period  ta  the  beginning  ol  tbe  first  Punic  War.  It  wu  divided 
into  twenty  books.— of  which  the  first  nine  remain  mtlre,  ibc 
tenth  and  eleventh  STT  nearly  complete,  and  the  remaining  boohs 
adit  hi  fngments  in  theeicerpts  of  Constantine  Forphyrogenllut 
and  an  epitome  dlscovend  by  Angela  Mil  In  a  Milan  MS.  TTie 
first  thiTc  book)  of  Applin,  and  PluUrdi'i  LIfi  ej  CamiHia  alio 
embody  mseb  of  Dionysim,  IBs  chief  object  was  to  reconcila 
the  Creekt  to  tbe  rule  of  Rome,  by  dilating  upon  (be  good 
quah'tlet  of  their  conquerors.  Aceoniing  lo  him,  hl.iory  la 
phllMopby  teaching  by  eumplei.  and  this  Idea  he  hts  carried 
out  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ibe  Greek  rhetorician.  But  he  has 
carefully  consulted  the  best  authorities,  and  his  work  and  mat  of 
Livy  are  Ihe  only  connected  and  detailed  eitant  Icconotl  of  early 
Xoni     ' ' 


Dionysiua 


u  alto  tbe  lutbor  of  uvenl  riietoricil  treatliei.  in 
n  that  be  hat  tborotgbly  ttndlod  tbe  bat  Attic 
An  ^  KhMric  (wUch  It  nthct  ■  ooOectloa  of 
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BiyiDB  tbc  theory  (if  ilMtoric).  incoinplcU,  and  cotiiiily  not 

U  hb  work;  Tim  ArranttmiM  ef  Wtrdi  Ifltfl  nvAiriuc 
■o^Tur)^  trutipg  of  the  combiuticn]  of  wordi  ucDidiiii 
>  the  dJBenDt  tiyla  of  oratory;  On  Imilslltn  lliti 
Mhrwn).  Ttn  thn  hnl  nnilrli  in  tbc  diScRBl  kindi  of  Uieraturc 


«ocl;  CtmmiHlaria  an  lid  ABit  Oraltrt  (Ilifil  rw  ^ofu* 
ttptfor  ii^nHianqial),  wtucH,  bowcver.  only  dcd  inih 
Ly^,  lueiu,  Iiocriica  uid  (by  way  of  jupplcmcnl)  Diauchiu; 
Oa  dh  cimirabU  Slylt  nj  DmnMriics  (Ilt^  r^  Xtou^  Aiuw- 
aibavi  latirtroi);  tod  On  Iht  Ckvala  of  Tkucydidii  (IIij>l 
TOO  QtvoMiai  xopuT^pm),  ■  detailed  but  on  the  whole  an 
unlalratimatc    TheKtwatrcatisuateiupplcineiitcdbylelttrs 


cntain  l>  kDovn  of  th 


,  patriitch 
[  the  yean 
Sig-S4S,  wu  bocn  at  TeU-Ma tir«  near  Ratta  (ar-Ra^tah]  on  tbe 
Ballkh.  He  *u  Ibe  authoi  dl  an  important  bistorical  worli, 
wbicb  hat  MCTQihff^y  periihcd  except  for  some  pauagei  quoted  by 
Buhebraeui  and  an  extract  found  by  AuenunI  In  Cod.  Vol.  Mt 
and  publiibedby  him  in  ihe  BOHolkcca  oncalalii  {ii.  71-77).  He 
■pent  bit  eailiei  yean  ai  a  monk  at  the  coitveat  of  ^cn-neshiioD 
die  uppei  Euphratea;  and  when  this  mooastery  waa  destroyed  by 
fire  In  £15,  he  mipated  northwards  to  that  of  KaBQm  in  the 
diitiiel  of  Samoalla.  At  the  death  o(  the  Jacobite  patruuch 
Cyriacutin  817,  Ihe  chumb  «u>ciuied  by  a  dispute  about  the 
use  dF  Ihe  phcaae  "  beavculy  bread  "  \a  connciion  wilb  Ibe 
Euchiiisl.  An  iDti-paiiiaich  had  b«n  appoinied  in  the  perton 
of  Abuhtm  of  l^artamla,  who  iasisled  on  the  use  of  the  phrase 
La  opposition  to  the  leeognized  autboritiea  of  the  church.  The 
counciJ  0]  bishops  who  met  at  RaIfI^  in  the  summer  0I  £i£  to 
choose  a  succeuor  to  Cynacul  had  great  difficulty  in  findhig  a 
WDcthy  occupant  of  ihc  patriaichal  chaic,  but  finally  agieed  Da 
Ibe  election  of  Dionysus,  hiihtrto  known  only  ai  aa  honest  monk 
«rho  devoted  himself  10  lilatorical  studies-  Soiely  against  bia  wiU 
he  was  brought  to  Raltl^a,  ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  two 
lucceasive  daya.  and  raised  to  the  supreme  ecdesiasticaJ  dignity 
ODthe  III  of  August.  From  this  time  be  showed  the  utinoit  leal 
in  (ulhllinf  the  duties  of  hii  office,  and  undctloolc  tnaoy  journeys 
both  wiibinandn-ithouihiipioviace.  The  ecdesii viral  schJan 
continued  unhealed  during  the  thirty  yeua  of  hii  pattiarchate. 
The  details  of  this  contut,  of  hii  lelatiou  with  the  caliph 
Ma'rafizi,  and  of  his  many  trawla — including  a  journey  to  Egypt, 


n  which 


ewcd  • 


a  the 


[0  be  found  in  the  Ecduiaiticai  Ckrfinklt  of 
Baihebraeus.'  Hcdiedin  B4S,hislastdayshavlngtieencspeQally 

>  Ed.  Abbtloo*  and  Lamy.  L  M3-386:  cf.  Wright.  5yi 
tittralmt.  l«t-aoo.  and  Chabot'i  intniifuctiog  to  hi>  tianslatioii 
the  feuith  pan  ol  tbs  ClunitU  el  (paaudal  Uiaaysiut. 


cnbitteiedbyHebecaiDedaiiopprMIaa.  WeleamfmnMldad 
the  Syrian  thai  hii  Amtab  coialMed  of  two  puti  each  divided 
bta  eight  dupttn,  and  coverul  a  period  o(  260  yean,  vli.  Iron 
tlie  acnaiion  o(  the  etnperor  Maurice  {SS*-5S])  to  the  death  ol 
Thcophilus  (&4a-g4j). 

In  addltioD  10  the  toat  A  mult,  Dionyalut  wai  from  the  time  of 
Auemani  until  1K96  otdiled  with  the  authonhip  of  anotbcr  im- 
poctant  historical  work —  tCi/eniih,  which  in  four  parts  narralo 
thehiicoryol  thewocld  fiDOi  the  creation  to  tbe  yearA.D.  774-77  j 
and  is  prtaerved  entire  In  Ced.  Vol.  ifii.  Tbe  hrat  part  (edited  by 
TVjIIberg,  Upaala.  iSjo)  rcacbes  to  the  epoch  of  Constantine  the 
Gieat.and  U  In  the  main  an  epilame  of  Ibe  Eusebian  Chiamdc* 
The  aeoind  port  teachei  to  TbeodMiui  IL  and  fallon  dosdy  the 
Eceliiimlkal  Hwiaty  of  Socrates;  while  the  third,  ewendint  to 
Justin  II.,  reprodutea  the  Mcond  part  of  ihe  HUMy  of  Joho 
of  Asia  or  Ephesos,  and  also  eonlaina  the  weU-hnown  ehrotdde 
attributed  to  Joahna  tbe  Styllte.  Tbe  fonnh  pan  ■  is  not  like  Ibe 
othen  a  compilation,  but  the  original  work  of  the  author,  and 
Tcacbel  to  tbe  year  77t-77S~-apparenlly  the  dale  when  he  waa 
writing.  On  the  publication  Of  this  fourth  pan  by  U.  Chabot,  it 
wit  discovered  and  dearly  proved  by  NBideka  ( Yitmna  Orimlal 
Janniat,  1. 160-170),  and  Nau  (SaiMia  criflfM,  xvii.  ]ii-ji7), 
who  indJependenily  reached  the  aane  conclualoii,  that  Aaaemaiu's 
opinion  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  chrooide  hi  queMioa  waa  tbe 
work  not  ol  Dionysius  of  Tell-Mabr«  but  of  as  earlier  wtittT,  ■ 
monk  of  Ihe  convent  of  Zuknin  neat  Amid  (Diarbekr)  on  the  upper 
Tigria.  Though  Ibe  lulbot  was  a  nun  of  limited  inielllgeace  and 
destitute  of  historical  skill,  yet  the  last  pan  of  hia  work  at  least 
has  cossideiahle  lahie  as  a  ' 

during  the  middle  period  of  tb 

BlOXniUS  TH&AS  (so  called  because  his  father  «u  k 
Thradan),  Iheauthor  of  the  Gnt  Greek  grammar ,  floDririied  about 
loo  ■.<:.  He  waa  a  native  of  Aleiandria,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Aristarchua.  and  afterwards  taught  riietoric  id 
Rhudet  and  Rome.  Mis  Tfxpf  y^sMianic^,  which  we  poneM 
(though  probably  not  in  its  orl^nal  form),  bfgint  with  Ibe  defini- 
tion A  grammar  and  its  fonctisnt.  Dealing  Den  with  accent, 
pnoctuatio  n  marks-soundt  and  qrllaUes,  it  goes  on  to  Ihe  different 
parti  of  speech  (eif^t  in  number)  and  their  hiBectiona.  No  nilei 
ol  syntai  are  given,  and  nothing  b  laid  about  atyte.  Tlw 
authorshipolDiooyiiiuswasdoubcedhyinanyof  the  (•rlymiddle- 
age  cununentalora  and  grammarians,  and  iii  modcttl  tivca  Its 

b^onstai 

ol  imperial  limes  (Apolloniui  Dyacolus  and  Berodian]  * 
acquainted  with  the  «oik  In  ill  present  form,  altbou^,  as  mt 
natural  considering  lis  popohuiiy,  addition)  and  altctMlons  Biaj 
have  been  made  later.  The  rlxin)  was  first  edited  by  J.  A. 
Fabricius  from  a  Hamburg  US.  and  published  in  his  BMiHitem 
Grata,  vi.  (od.  Haries).  An  Armenian  translation,  bckmtinc  to 
the  4th  or  5th  ccniuiy,  amtaining  five  additional  riiapctfs,  waa 
published  with  the  Oreek  leil  and  a  French  veniea,  by  If. 
Cirhied  (lajo).  DionynutalsocxintribulidaiidilothccTitidBin 
and  ehiddaiion  of  Hocser,  and  wat  tbe  author  0/  various  oth«r 
works — amongst  them  an  acuuni  ol  Rhodes,  and  ■  ccUection  at 
M<Mt«i  (literary  studies),  to  which  the  coasiderabk  fragment  in 
the  Smnuh:  (v.  g)  of  Clement  ol  Aleiandria  prabtbljr  behm^ 

Edhiuni.  *ith  ichcilia.  by  1.  Bckker  in  Anwida  Crwa.  a.  wid 
"  —■     (ig«4),,Tvi(iipedeihaujlivelyby_P.E(e.oollf,ior      ■     ' 


Hilgard  (lyu)i 


JahTti^\iil,  vol.  ilvi.  hMty.  Scholia,  rd. 

at»  W.  HSiscSelmnnn.  St  Dicnysii  TTaaci. ,.,- 

(1S74);  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hill.  1^  Clauiial  SdalarMp,  i.  (1906). 

DIOVTIOS  (probably  >"  SOD  of  Zeus,"  from  tdti  and 
tScroi,  a  Thracian  word  foe  "  son "),  in  Greek  mytboloty. 
originally  a  nature  god  of  truitf  ulness  and  vegetation,  espedsUy 
of  the  'Aae;  heace,  distinctively,  the  god  of  wine.  "Die  namoa 
Bacchus  (B^oi,  in   use   among  ibe  Creeks  from  Ihe   ith 

'  See  the  studies  by  ^gfricd  and  Gclier,  J 
tpilaiRc  tx  Dinyni  TSmakamsit  ikmta  faita 
and  von  Gulvchmid.  Unitrivtkwiititn  &Uf  in  lyri 
EHuUiciin  Cvtmti  (Stuttgart.  iIh). 

'  Text  and  tnailalMO  by  J.-B.  Chabot  (Psria,  l(Ul- 
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oslniT).  Sabuhu,  ud  Vunrm,  in  tbo  Tlinciin  nvm 
tb*  cod.  Tbc  two  finl  03u  luchui,  BiwnJui  ud  Euiu}  I 
k«B  coBSMtsl  with  [he  loud  "•bout"  (M^afiit-^fi 
dlfv)  of  hli  wonh^ipai,  Bumaa  wjili  Bti^tm,  Ihi 
foi-ikin  (Aimoiti  of  diB  TlumcEu  BicduiulL  It  lua  been 
Mffstod  (J.  E.  Uuiiioii  Frvitfvmena  la  Cruk  Reiiiien) 
thU  Sabuiiu  tai  BnnBU~  "  beec'tod,"  "  god  o(  i  arc  ' 
Btadcut "  (cf.  lUyritn  taioia  and  modem  OnA  fifoii 
•  oOa^,  wlule  W.  Ridfcny  lOniiai  Siritw,  January  iSg6. 
canperinf  ApoUo  Sminlheui,  iDtoprtta  Banaieui  u  "  fae  wli 
keqn  away  Ifae  liUBlT«ai  tbtynqruda  "  (fat  varioui  intopreli 
dou  o(  tbcM  ud  other  cuh-titla,  Me  O.  CrupfM,  GrUckMit 
UjlkaUtU,  fl.  pp.  140I,  1531,  eipcciaOy  the  oottt). 
In  Homer,  DotwjthttindiBS  the  Irequent  ineotioa  < 
irine,  Dioiiywa  h  never  mentioiMd  ai  iu  iaventor  « 
Mt  doa  be  appear  in  Olympw;  Hctiod  is  Ibt  Sm 
Vine  tlie  sift  of  Dlonysiu.  On  Ihc  other  band,  be  I)  spolieo  of 
■  the  (tioi  ((L  tjo  tolL,  >  paaaage  bcloapng  to  the  li ' 
rf  ^ac),  ai  "  nfiiiRi"  ui  epilhel  that  iadicalea  th 
mnpantWely  oily  Una  the  orgiaitic  chancier  d 
•■•  ncscnlad.  la  fact,  Dionyiut  may  be  nearded  ujiaer  im 
dktlBct  avcctt:  th«t  of  *  pcfHilu  naiiapal  Greek  god  of  wiii< 
Bd  chtfnlnew,  tai  that  ol  a  foreign  deity,  wonhipped  will 
tntlTr'  aad  my^erioua  ritei  bitrodimd  from  Thnce-  Accord 
kg  to  the  usual  tradilioo,  fae  was  bom  at  Thebe) — ori^dly  tfai 
Igal  ceatra  of  hii  wonhip  in  Greece — asd  wai  the  ton  of  Zeui, 
the  fcrtiliBiig  laio  god,  and  Scmele,  tba  daughter  of  Cadrnes, 
a  pcnonificalioB  of  eaith.  Before  the  child  wu  matnre,  Zeu 
■I^earal  to  Senele  at  her  tequeit  in  hii  majcily  ai  god  of 
^tnint.  by  whkb  the  wu  killsd,  but  the  isfant 
bsD  tbg  Oaaea  by  Zeiu  (or  Hermea).  Tbe  epithet 
arigiDClly  referring  to  an  ivy-crowned,  plUar-ahaped  fetbh  e(  tbe 
lod,  af  lerwsrda  pvc  riie  to  the  legend  of  a  miraculoo*  growth  of 
itj  ^  rotmd  the  piUaia  "  of  the  royal  palace,  whereby  the  inlaot 
Moiyiu*  wu  proetved  from  the  Samoa.  Zeiu  took  him  op, 
cadoiei!  bio  wilhin  hit  own  thigh  till  be  came  lo  maturity,  and 
Ibea  brought  him  to  the  llgbt,  M  Ihst  be  war  twice  bom;  it  wa* 
lacdebnle  Ihli  double  biith  Ibil  the  il^yrainiiu  (alio  used  aa 
aa  qiitbet  of  the  god)  wai  aung  (lee  £1^  ifi 


lolbeu 


y  (se< 


and  rcfeiBice*  there),  Dionyiut  wat  then  conveyed  by  Herraci 
to  be  brought  up  by  the  cymphi  ol  Nyu,  a  purdy  imaginaiy 
foc,  aftcrwaida  localiied  in  da&ercnt  piru  of  Ihe  world,  which 
fi«i— *<  the  boiunir  of  having  been  tbe  birthplace  (^  the  god,  Aa 
■Ha  aa  Diooyiui  waa  grown  up,  he  llarted  on  a  journey  through 
the  world,  lo  leach  the  cultivation  of  itae  vine  and  ipreid  hia 
wunhrif  ■*■***«];  ""^  While  w  engaged  he  met  with  oppoiition, 
c«a  !■  his  own  csuDtry,  a>  in  Ibe  caie  of  Fenlheui.  king  of 
Thebe*.  who  opposed  tbe  orgiaslk  rites  intiodoced  by  Dionyiui 
BBong  the  womea  of  Thebes,  and,  having  been  discovered  watcb- 
ing  one  of  these  ceremonies,  was  miiiakcn  lor  some  animal  of  Uie 
chaae,  and  tUn  by  his  own  mother  (see  A.  G.  Bather,  Jw..  tic/1. 
Si^idt,  juv_  tS^)^  A  similar  instance  is  that  of  Lyciugus,  a 
Thradan  king,  ttom  whose  attack  Dionyiua  saved  himself  by 
lopmc  into  the  tea,  where  he  wu  kindly  received  by  TheUi. 
Ijnugoa  was  blinded  by  Zeus  and  loon  died,  or  became  frantic 
aid  hewed  down  bit  own  aoo,  tnilUking  hiin  for  a  vine.  At 
OKfaoBieaua,  tbe  three  daughten  ol  Minyaa  refused  to  Job  Ihe 
•tkar  woBlen  in  their  poct^inal  otgics,  and  for  Ihia  were  trans- 
lBfBediBU>birds(*eeAcuoNu).  Theaiand  similar  stories  point 
la  Ihe  vigoiom  leaislance  oSered  lo  the  uitroductioo  of  the 
■ystic  [its*  of  Diouyuu,  in  places  wbeie  an  eatabliifaed  religion 
•Inady  existed.  On  the  otlur  hand,  when  the  god  waa  received 
bMpiUbly  he  repaid  the  kmdnest  by  the  gift  of  the  vine,  aa  in  the 
cut  el  Icaiius  of  Attica  (see  Eiicone). 
Tka  warship  o'l'Bnysus  was  actively  conducted  bi  Asia  Mbor, 
Phrygia  and  Lydia.  Here,  u  Sabaans,  he  was 
tbe  Phrygian  goddeei  Cybele,  and  was  followed  In 
(tllioue)  of  centaurs  and  satyrs,  with  I 


PanandSHeno.    In  Lydia  UatitoBipbiUTeumfremladkini 

celebrated  by  in  laBaal  festival  on  Haunt  Tmolna;  in  LyiEa 
he  ammed  Ibe  kng  beard  aad  liuig  robe  which  were  atter- 
warda  given  him  in  his  character  of  the  '  Indies  Baccbui,"  tha 
conqueror  of  the  Eut,  who,  after  the  f^p-'g-t  of  Aiexuder, 
was  reported  10  have  idvinoed  aa  far  u  the  Oangea.  Tlie  othtt 
incidenta  m  whidi  he  appcan  In  ■  porely  tiiumphal  chancter  iie 
hi  s  tri  nsfo  rmlng  into  dolphlni  tbe  Tyrrhene  pin  tea  who  a  tiacked 
biui.astoldin  the  Homeric  bymn  to  Dionysus  and  represen led  on 
themoBiuBentofLyticrate**!  Athens,  and  his  part  in  the  war  of 
tbegodsagabisL  the  giants.  The  fotraetttaryhu  been  cOBnectid 
with  Ihc  tallon'  custom  of  hanging  vine  leaves,  ivy  and  bunches 
of  grapes  luund  tbe  mssls  ol  vessels  in  honour  of  vintage  festivals. 
TlHadventuR  with  Ihe  pinles  occurred  on  his  voyage  loNuoa, 
wbcic  he  touid  Ariadne  abandoned  by  Thcsena.  At  Naiee 
Ariadne  (probably  a  Citlin  goddess  akin  to  Aphrodite)  wu 
associated  wilh  Dionysus  u  bis  wife,  by  whom  be  wu  the  lather 
of  Oeoopioa  (wine-drinker),  Supbylua  (gnpe),  and  Euanthes 
(blooming),  and  tbeb  marriage  v«  anttDally  celebnted  by  ■ 
festival.  Having  compelled  all  tbe  warid  to  lecogniK  bis 
divinity,  be  descended  to  the  underworld  to  bring  IQ)  his  motber, 
who  waa  allerwards  wonhipped  with  him  imdei  tbe  bum  of 
Thyone  ("the  lagiai"],  he  himKlf  bdng  called  afla  bei 
Thyoneus. 

Another  phase  Lotlie  myth  of  Dionysus  origiDaled  In  observing 
tbe  decay  ol  vegetation  ui  sinter,  to  suit  which  he  wu  tupposed 
to  be  slam  and  to  join  tbe  duties  of  the  lower  wodd.  This  phase 
of  bit  character  wu  developed  fay  tbe  Orphic  poets,  Ite  having 
bete  the  name  of  Zagreua  ("  lorn  in  piece*  "),  and  being  no  longer 
Ihe  Theban  god,  but  a  ton  of  Ztu)  and  Pecscpbone.  The  child 
was  biDugbl  up  lecretly,  watched  over  by  Cuietes;  but  ibt 
iealousHen  discovered  where  be  was,  and  sentTilant  to  the  qwt, 
■bo,  finding  htm  at  play,  lore  him  to  plecei,  and  cooked  and  ate 
hb  Umbs,  while  Hen  gave  bis  heart  lo  Zeus,  The  tearing  in 
pieces  it  referred  by  tome  lo  tbe  lortsre  eipeiienced  by  the  gnpe 
{Naimtdaiun)  when  crushed  for  making  into  nine  (cf.  Bumt'a 
Jiln  &iriowo}i  but  it  is  better  to  refer  it  to  the  tearing  of  Iha 
Besh  of  the  victim  at  tacrificet  at  which  tbc  deity  or  the  sacred 
animal  wu  stain,  and  laciameotally  eaten  nw  (cf.  the  title 
itiatrtip  given  to  Dionyaua  in  certain  places,  probably  point, 
ing  10  human  taciifice.)  To  connect  this  with  Ibe  myth  of  the 
Theban  biith  of  Dionytut,  it  is  said  that  Zeus  ^ve  Ihe  child's 
heart  to  Semele,  or  himself  swalkned  It  and  ^ve  birth  to  tbe  new 
Dionysus  (called  laccbus  from  fait  worthippen'  cty  of  rejoicing), 
who  waa  cndlcd  and  awung  in  a  winnowing  fan  (Maui  tee 
J.  E,  HanitOD,  /(nuw,  HiUrnii  SNdia,  niii.),  tbe  swlnglni  being 
sed  to  set  u  a  cham  in  awakening  vegetarion  frocn  its 
winter  sleep.  The  tonception  of  Zagmit,  or  the  winter  Dionysus, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  Crete,  but  it  wu  accepted  also  m 
Delphi,  where  his  grave  wu  shown,  and  tscrlEcc  wu  tecietly 
oflered  at  it  annually  on  the  iboiteit  day.  Tbe  ttory  it  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  of  Onris.  According  to  others.  Zagreua 
u  originally  a  god  of  the  chase,  who  beoune  K  hunter  of  men 
id  a  god  of  the  undcrwoild.  more  akin  to  Hades  than  to 
lionytus  (see  also  Tn-AMS). 

Dionysus  further  posieiied  the  prophetic  gift,  and  hia  nad* 
I  Ddphi  wu  u  important  u  that  ol  Apotlo.  Like  Uirmet, 
lionysua  wu  a  god  of  Ibe  productivcneta  of  nature,  and  btuca 
Priapus  wu  one  of  hit  regular  canpanioos,  white  not  only  in  lbs 
mysteriei  but  in  the  luml  festivals  bis  symbol,  the  phslUu,  wat 
carried  about  ostentatiously.  His  symboli  ftom  the  suimt) 
kingdem  were  tbe  bun  (perhaps  a  totemijtic  attribute  and 
■  ified  with  him),  the  panthet,  the  lion,  tbe  tiger,  the  asi,  the 
andsometimettlsoihedolpbinandthetoake.  Hiipettontt 
atirifautH  are  an  ivy  wreath,  the  ibyrsui  (a  ttafi  with  pine  cone  at 
the  end),  the  laurel,  tbe  pine,  a  drinking  cup,  and  to 
if  a  bull  on  hit  forehead.  Aitlitiolly  be  wu 
r  either  u  a  youth  of  toft,  nuriy  feminine  Fi 


rcnce  to  bit  blrtb  or 

iest  Imiga  were  of  wood  with  the 

ts.  whence  be  wu  called  Dionytut  D 


iging 


n  infant,  wiib 
Nyta."  Hh 
icfac*  still  attadied  in 
itei.  an  alluiioa  to  tut 
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n  ojnulltea  HmMUma,  tod  <Aai  in 
iHK^tino  wih  gUDM  ud  ^ridou.  k 
ii  iltoaa 


:  tryUiia  of  > 
ciifit4k  o<  'y«lla«iib4cd  ptan  CtuMooUc)  and  cUorite, 
Dmnmg  •apcnlin*  b  ilw  All  viUgy  am  Tuila  la  KidmoM: 
■  OTital  al  thn  mfety  ("  oLaUte  ")  h  npRWntcd  in  th> 
mimpmiFhn  figiuc.  Then,  at  mil  u  the  Irog,  timvanDC, 
baak^pta  ajnitala  Inm  (he  ZUkrtlnl  in  (he  Tjrnil,  bave 
auimlhr  bcoi  cut  H  ftm^toou.  Good  oyiult  ban  bstn 
k  MBT  Ztatniit  in  tba  Uials,  TnvoieUa 


Htkodkaic,  HiCuSlOt.  ciTnaiiidag  bi  tbe  pudcUaced  heml- 
'    '    '    '    ■  of  tbc  ibombotacdial  ijrMenL    The  de|ie*  of  (fni- 
7  li  tbe  Mina  a*  in  the  mineial  pbnacite, 
B  bdsg  only  an  aila  of  Uiad  lynuDeti; 
a   omtn  ot  aymmaujr.  Ihe  ccyitak 

Ihava  the  (ona  of  a  bensmal  prisa  ■• 
(cfiilaatod  bjr  a  dMrnbabediai  r,  Iha  aha- 
nateedcabetwecolhcKlxlBg  aomctiiMin- 
pUodliyUwtaatofatb  ' 
laca  m  Miiatcd  pataDel 


be  teen  in  tiie  ayttal,  and  11 
oftfeiiUiattbcniJiKnilninai  .  . 

B.  J-  HaByto  lyw,  frnm  l>eTnt»,  "  to  tee  lata."  Tliaci)«aJa 
rtif  (ran  tiamfMical  to  danluaent  with  a  Titnoua  luitn,  and 
a*  bright  «nwtald-tneD  fai  colour;  they  thm  han  acotain 
Btiiiiiiiaiirt  to  eoenld,  bcsoe  the  eailjr  name  caiaald-aiiipeT 
(Geraiaii,  KaU<iSmtraiti.  BantBot  5;  ip.  (r.  3-3.  The 
■iMtal  ia  daosiBpotad  hy  hTdroddoric  add  with  ■^aiation  of 
phiihiHia  afllri  At  a  lad  beat  It  blitkniaaiid  glvM off  niter. 
The  bae  Cfyitalt  flDm  Unm  t  Al  tf^'TDbe  00  the  ncMern  tlopce 


la  ijSsbr  AcUrMahMed,aBacbaiiiD  merchant,  afut  whom 
ite  Dtooal  haa  baeo  oamtd  afddrtte.  Hon  nccntly,  la  it«o, 
pod  cryrtab  d  rimllat  haUt,  bat  lathei  darter  In  cdImh, 
bate  been  tooad  irith  qoaita  and  malacUte  neat  Knmba  In  Ibc 


ntkhttlaihcdark 


Caplap»  in  CtSt  and  in  Ariwna. 

DiofKaac  haa  cctailonally  been  nitd  u  a  ([an-etoiia,  cqiedally 
k  Fiwii  and  Pmia;  It  bu  a  1m  colonr,  but  a  bw  dtgrte  of 
hgdaete  and  tbe  tianspaincy  b  Imperfect  (L-  ].  S.) 

BWUn  <lram  the  Gi.  Suptfaf  to  dkllnguidi,  fitim 
U  thraogh,  Sp«,  a  boundaiy),  in  petrology,  th*  saine  gtven 
tf  HMy  to  a  lantily  of  locka  ol  fnniiic  Icrlure,  cofnpoiRl  e[ 
Ih0iftlaaahh|nraadh»fnbleode.  Aatbeyj 


grey,  and  have  a  hl^ier  ipadfic  gravity  than  grabile.  Tbcy  alfl* 
melribcmTitihlequanc.  DutthanaK  dioriiea  oi  maitT  kisdi^ 
as  tiie  oaaic  appliea  rather  to  a  lamily  ot  rodu  than  to  a  single 
qwdea.  Some  cantain  Uolilei  othcn  lugite  w  faypcnthenc; 
many  have  a  anall  aouunt  of  quaita.  Otthoclatc  b  ludy 
eolltdy  abtent,aBd  when  it  ia  laiily  cmniaan  the  i«k  txcamo  a 
tooaliUi  in  Ihia  my  «  tianBtion  la  fumiAed  bctixen  dioriiei 
and  panltet.  It  b  Ttie  to  Gad  the  pwe  lypea  at  "  bombkode- 
dioiite,"  "  an|h»dwritc,"  ftc,  Imt  In  moit  caiei  the  rock* 
csnlaiD  two  or  mtart  fenana(aetiBO  alicattt,  and  luch  CNnbina- 
liom  at "  bonbland»41>titc-dio(ke  "  aie  CDnmeneat  in  nalutei' 
The  blapu  of  the  diolitea  nana  in  conpoajtlenftoaa  oligodtie 
to  labiadorile,  and  b  often  wmaAably  aonai,  the  cMeniil  Uiyent 
bdng  men  alkaline  than  tbe  intemaL  SniaU  fluid  cDclaiiina 
and  black  gnirj,  probably  inn  odckt,  often  octur  ia  it  in  great 
niunben.  Weubietiiis  ptodiKet  qiidMe.  oldte,  tericite  and 
kaolin.  Hhe  biatite  i>  always  htowa  a  yeUowi  the  bocnblenda 
usually  green,  but  sometiidca  brown  or  yellowish  bnnrn  in  tboat 
diorita  which  have  affiniliet  to  lampiiiphyrca.  Tbe  augitc  ia 
n«i1y  always  green  but  sometimes  bas  a  reddish  tingci  bronalte 
and  hypetilbcoe  have  their  usual  green  and  brown  shades. 
Apatite,  iron  oxides  and  liieoD  are  alouw  isvaiiably  present; 


;,  kaolin,  epidole  1 


baatile  are  aecondaty. 
f  oinerent  fiom  that  oi  granile. 
ctystalliic  comparatively  early 

only  in  pan  shorn  good  ctyMaUine  outlinea.    Oithoclise  and 
if  piesent,  are  last  to  separate  out,  and  fiU  the  tpacn 
1  the  other  minemli;  ollea  they  ioteipenetiate  to  lorm 
.  _  In  many  dioriu*  (he  placi(x:lise  (elipsr  haa 

,  stallizcd  bclorc  Ibe  bomblcnde,  which  consequently  has  leu 
perfect  outlines  and  forms  irrcgubr  plates  vhich  encltj 
b^med  individuals  of  Icbpar.  Thii  produces  the  ophitii 
(very  cooimoo  ako  In  Ibe  doteritet).  More  niily  biouii  ana 
lugile  exhibit  tbe  aame  reUtiona  to  tbe  pla^oclaae.  Orbicular 
structure  alio  occaaunaUy  appean  In  these  rocks;  in  fact 
the  otbiculat  diorite  of  Corsica  (alio  called  "  Nipoleonile  "  or 
"  Coisite  ")  Kas  for  a  long  time  the  bol-kDOwa  caamiile  of  this 
structure.  The  rock  teems  oniposed  of  qihercadi,  about  an  Inch 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  s"*^^^r  amount  of  dark'coknircd 
dioritic  matiii.  Tbe  spheroids  hive  a  radiate  structure  and  often 
show  concenliic  dark  and  pale  shells.  These  consist  of  botnUade 
{dark  green)  and  basic  plagiocUse  felspar,  labradoiite  and 
bylomile  (grey  or  nearly  while].  Occasional^  diorites  have 
a  pamlld  banded  or  foUatcd  nrudute,  but  these  must  not  be 
confounded  with  tbe  cpldlorltes,  which  aie  melanoipbic  rockt 
and  abo  have  a  con^cuotis  foliation. 

Diotltes  must  also  be  distinguished  fro 
which  contain  more  basic  lelspars,  rarefy  quartz  ar 
olivine;  but  the  boundary  lines  between  dioTiteaandgabbrcaare 
admittedly  somewhat  vague,  e.f .  some  authors  would  caQ  rocks 
gabbro  which  others  would  regard  u  auBJte-diorite.  The  hont- 
btendiles  differ  From  the  diorites  b  containing  little  felspat,  tod 
CDQ^t  prmdpatly  of  hornblende.  Among  viiitUl  dedgnaliont 
given  to  rocks  of  the  dlorlle  family  are  "  banalite  "  for  an  au^Ie- 
dioiile  with  ot  without  qnaits  (from  tbe  Schemidti  district}, 
"  panodiorlte "  for  a  quattt-honib!ende.diotite  (essentially 
the  same  as  (onalile)  from  Califomls,  ftt,  "adameHhe  "  for 
the  quam-mica-dlarite  or  lonalite  of  Monte  Adamelb  (Alps), 
"  omite  "  lor  a  horablcnde^liotlte  ridi  in  tflsfar,  Itom  Sweden. 
(J.S.F.) 

B»  (Old  Eng.  dypfan,  connected  irfth  the  common  Teutonic 
root  seen  in  "  deep  "i,  the  angle  which  the  magnetic  needle  makea 
with  the  horiion.  A  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle  will  not 
maintain  a  horliontil  poiilion  except  at  the  magnetic  equtlor. 
Over  tbe  N.  magnetic  pole  tbe  nanhseeking  end  of  the  needle 
points  directly  downwtids  and  dips  at  an  IntermetBale  angle  at 
intermediate  distances  between  the  magnetic  poles  and  equator. 
""  secular  progresdve  variatlona  of  dip  at  wdl  aa  ol 
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rjjt  tbc  dip  It  LcodoB  wm  jt'  ff,  fo  1710  (naz.)  h*  41*,  in 
19U  tf  9'.    (For  Dip  Cbtk  m  iNCtlHoiiiTEi.) 

smiUVL  (pbcDyl  bemcDe),  CUb-CiUj,  •  hjtlracariKKi 
bund  In  Uul  Inction  of  tha  toaMat  dittilUtc  Mliaf  bctmcn 
•4»-]oo*  C,  bom  whldi  it  maj  be  abulncd  by  mnning  irilb 
ai^arlc  add,  teputliag  tk  add  layar  and  Mionily  coolinf 
the  UDdiMolTcd  od.  Il  nu/ba  utifiddly  pRpuid  by  paBini 
bCDienc  vapour  Uumgb  a  icd-bot  tube;  by  ibe  inion  (^  aodiuoi 
on  brDmbctuoic  dlMolvBd  In  ether;  1^  tbe  action  of  ilaanaul 
chloffdeonphnyldlaioniiin  chloride;  or  by  the  addition  olMlid 
pheii^diaioniuDin4ibiteloi>armbenieM(R.U(>Uau,fi(ricj(((, 
sBfJ.  ad,i9t7}CtfbNrHSOi+C<Hi-HiSat+NH-CiHidHi. 
L.  Gattcrmaan  IBtiktl*,  ttge,  ij,  1116)  hu  ate  prepared  \t 
bytbedaoHDpodtlanafaialulioa  o[  pbenyldluooium  lulphaie 
with  akdboi  and  cq>per  powdei.  It  cryitalliie*  in  plito  (from 
ala)hal)mdtiD(BtTO-7i*C.uu]bolliiigiii54*C.  Il  li  aiidiKd 
by  chronic  add  ia  gbdai  iceilc  acid  Kluiion  to  brntole  acid, 
dilute  nitric  add  uid  chromic  icid  mliture  being  witbout  (Bed. 
It  If  not  redoced  by  hydriodic  add  and  pimphorus,  but  todium 
In  the  ptOTDU  o(  amyl  alcohol  miucei  it  to  tetnhydradiphenyl 
CoHii. 

Many  nbnitutton  deilvalin*  ar*  Imoini;  the  monowbeiltniloa 
derivativH  bein|  capable  of  eiditinf  in  three  iiomefic  fonna.  01  tbe 
diiubatitntian  dcnvativea  the  moH  uBponaot  ace  cha«e  derived  Iram 
dipandiamlnadipbeayl  01  beniidine  A«.}. 

0rrt«««iiM*ip»«iy,«^3>— <—>.  bpcTpand  by  dtfactlanst 
bromiae  and  caunie  nidi  oa  nnbophenylbenianiide  (R.  Hinch, 
BtnehU.  iSg*.  JJ.  1974);  vhen  lia  vapour  ii  paaad  over  healed 
Kma.  cariad  (■.■.)  ii  lonaed. 

NH,      NK. 

Z)i«rtkidi»tiJMidi#»rtj(,<3>— <;3>  J»btalaed  by  the  reduc- 
tioa  of  the  carrrmpodiBg  nitro  compouod  {obtained  by  the  acliod  of 
ethyl  nitrite  mt  o"  C.  on  n«a'''--™' =^'~  i-J— ii-i—'j.i      i_ 


on  redoctiofi  nvee  a  hydraiiQe  vl 
:  add  at  iw*  C,  dcsoopoiee 


chloride  and  P*»m»w.<^>— <">  (CaHJJ,).    One  ol 

moft  [mportaot  derivadvee^ordipbcnyr  'lOi    "     ''    "  '^    ' 
of  vies,  b^Mknie  «i<  ndimtbodiphniTl  oj 
be  ebUiaed  fnnaditiar-"---— '■-'—" 

iu(<c;xp>N 


DIPRIUn,  ol  Sinope,  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy 
coatempotaiyof  Mcnandei  (141-391 B^.).  Moitofhiipliyii 
written andacted at  Albeoa.lMitbeIcdawanderinf  life,  audi 
at  Smyrna.  HewatODlotimateterm* with  the  famouscourii 
Cnathaena  (Albeoaeiu  liii.  pp,  579,  sSjl.  He  li  laid  to  t 
mitten  roo  comediei,  ibe  titles  ol  fifty  o(  which  ut  pccKr 
He  •atoetimei  acted  bimielf.  To  judge  Iroi 
of  PliulDt.  (C«i«a  from  the  KXvoAmvh.  A 
"Oa-yit,  Rudttu  tromuinc  olbei  p1a>i,  be  wa 
the  consiruclioo  ol  bit  plota.  Terence  alio  tell)  u* 
introduced  into  the  Jdd/jbitiL  i)aKeae  Crom  the  ' 

vasvra,  which  bad  been  ooiitted  by  Plauiui  in  bit     

(CtmmaruHUi)  ol  tbe  lame  play.  Tbe  ityle  of  DiphUui  waa 
(imple  and  nalalal,  and  Ul  languafe  od  tbe  whole  (ood  Attic; 
be  paid  great  attentioa  to  venifcation,  and  waa  luppoaed  to  have 
invented  a  peculiar  kind  ol  DMlre.  Tbe  andenta  were  undecided 
wbelber  to  clan  him  amoof  tbe  writer*  of  the  New  or  Middle 
comedy.  In  hii  fondoeu  lor  mytbolo^cal  aubjecta  {BtrtuUi, 
rAejeai)  and  fait  introduction  on  Ibe  acafe  (by  a  bdd  asa- 
chroDiim]  of  the  poeti  Arcbitochui  and  Hipponai  aa  rivali  of 
Sappho,  be  approDmata  to  the  ipirit  ol  Ibe  latter. 

J.  OcH.  La  ChMw  fWTM  (.M»).  ii.  p.  «i4i  X.  wTbood  b 
Cjuocaf  JtoHW  (Feb.  1910,  witb  [raiu.  of  empcrn  Iraim.). 


onaUi  and  badt  of  tbe  Ibnat  Oi  pharynx 
In  ■eoeial  the  qrmptomi  at  tha  ocnmii 

gmparativc^  digbt,  being  thOM  (OBioaoly 


and  ttiarriwea.  A  aligbt  leding  ol  aoeaainem  la  tbe  threat  ii  ei- 
perinKedalongwitbioinealifinBBolIbebadiaf  theneck.  When 
looked  at  Ibe  tbroal  appeart  reddened  and  lomcwbat  awoUen, 
particularly  in  tbe  ndgbhourbood  of  tha  tonaili,  the  aoft  palaia 
and  upper  pan  of  pharynx,  whll*  ahing  with  thii  there  la  tender^ 
Dca  and  iwellinf  ol  tbtglandiat  tbe  angleaof  Ibe  Jawi.  Tba 
al!cction  of  the  thniat  tftttit  tqiidly,  and  loon  tbe  character- 
iiiic  eiudation  appean  on  the  in  flamed  lutface  in  the  form  ol 
greyi^-whiie  apedu  or  patchei,  iocreaiing  in  eitent  and  tbickncM 
untilaydlowiih-loakinf  falienieDbraiieiiformed.  Tbitdepoait 
il  firmly  adherent  to  the  mucona  membrane  beneath  or  in- 
coiporatcd  with  it,  and  U  removed  leave*  a  raw,  bleeding, 
ulcerated  luiface,  upon  which  it  ia  reproduced  la  a  ilMKt  period. 
The  appearance  of  tbe  eiudation  baa  been  compaied  to  wet 
parchmnit  or  waibed  leather,  and  it  ia  more  or  leu  dense  in 
leiture.  It  nay  cover  tbe  vbole  of  the  back  of  tbe  tbroal,  the 
cavity  ol  ibe  mouth,  and  tba  poaterior  aaro,  and  vrcad  down- 
ward! into  Ibe  aii-paaugea  00  tbe  one  band  and  into  Ibe  ali* 
mentaiy  caaal  on  the  otber,  while  any  wound  00  Ibe  lurbue  of 
tbebody  iitiaUetobecoDiecovertdwitbit.  Tbi*  membrane  ia 
'    be  detached  vonlaiMoudy,  and  ai  '  * 


Ibebtaath.  There  it  pain  and  difficulty  in  awaiiowlng,  but  unlcH 
Ibe  diaeaaa  baa  aflected  tbe  laryai  IM  aSection  ol  tbe  breatbing. 
The  voice  acquirei  a  aouffling  character.  When  Ibc  ditCMa 
invadct  tbe  poatetjoraaiei  an  aafd,  fetid  diidarit,  and  loaM- 
limeiatecoplouiblacdin|,tak(aplace  from  tbe  aotuth.  Along 
witb  Ibcae  local  pbenomena  thai*  i*  evidence  tt  coonllulional 
diaturbaacc  nl  tbe  moal  icven  cbatactar.  TIkm  nwy  be  no 
great  amount  ol  fever,  but  there  it  maAed  deprcHtoo  andloaaof 
itrenftb.  TbepubabecomeiuullaBdbequent,  tbe  countenance 
pale,  ibeawtllliigollbeglandioftbencckincreaBa,  which,  along 
with  tbe  pretence  of  albumen  In  tbe  ailaa,  teallGca  to  a  omiditioa 
of  blood  poitoidng.  Unlet*  lavourable  tymptom*  emerge  death 
takei  place  within  three  or  lour  day*  or  tooner,  dtber  from  the 
rapid  eitemion  ol  tbe  lalte  membrane  into  1  he  ait-pamage,  givi  ng 
tilt  to  aiphyiia,  or  from  a  condition  of  general  eollapie,  wlucb  la 
lomctimei  remarkably  Hidden.  In  catci  of  recovery  Ibe  cbanga 
fot  tbe  better  ii  marked  by  an  arreat  in  the  eilentloD  of  Ibe  falaa 
membrane,  tbe  detacbmcnt  and  eipectoiatioB  of  that  already 
formed,  and  the  healing  of  Ibe  ulcerated  mucoui  membrane 
beneath.  Along  with  tlliltbereilageneralimprovemcnlln  tha 
■ymptoma,  tbe  power  of  IwaUowiog  returru,  and  the  ilrenglh 
gradually  increttet.  while  thn  gludulat  enlargement  ol  tba 
neck  dirainiahea,  and  Ibe  albomea  diiappeara  from  tbe  uriao. 
Recovery,  however,  it  generally  tkw,  and  It  it  many  veaka 
before  full  convaleicence  b  ettablitbcd.  Even,  howevtr,  wkn 
diphibeiia  end*  Ibui  favoufabty,  the  pecuUai  tcqoelae  alteadr 
mentfonad  are  apt  to  follow,  geaeially  within  a  poiod  ol  two  or 
three  week*  after  aO  tbe  local  evidcMa  oi  the  ditcaie  bat  dia- 
anwaied.  Thcaa  lecondary  aflectioat  auy  oecai  nflar  mild  n 
well  aaaller  tevate  Btiackt,  and  Ibey  are  ptiodpaUy  ia  tbe  form  of 
paialyilt  affecting  tbe  toft  palate  and  pbaryaiicaiidng  difficulty 
ii     ■  , ,  miduj^ijii  (1^  tut,  and 


that  affecting  tbemiado  of  tbe  eye,  which  producet  a  lattot  tha 
power  of  BCCommodaUon  and  dmiequenl  impairmeat  cf  vitkiA. 
Tbeie  may  be,  be^do,  paralyait  of  both  legi,  and  occaaioaaltr 
~' 1  one  tida  ol  (he  body  (hemiplegia).     Tlicae  aymptoma, 

m,  after  contbiuiag  lor  a  vatiahla  leagtb  ol  tlme^  ahnoat 
alwayt  idtlmalely  dlitppear. 

Under  Ibe  Btme  of  Ibe  iraIi«i£fyffHK»>,  Aietaenafa  tbenul 
centB^  given  a  minute  detcripiioa  of  a  diacaaa  <Alcb  bi  all  Ita 

ial  cbaractoiitic*  conaapondt  to  dipbtheiia.  Ia  tha  iMb. 

■ad  tStb  coaliuiwapidemlctal  dipblbtha  vpeu  to  ^** 


limwBlly  pRraOed  la  misy  putt  el  Enn 
HoDud,  SpiiD,  luly,  Fnuto,  u  wdl  u  1b 
iThhrrHy[ihTikUii»b<tamiBgtclb«wtceiii 
~  II  It  1>  pnbihli  thit  oUuf  i& 


DIPHTHERIA 

putiniliriy  1b 


u  UHBtaoB  hw  btea  ptid  to  dlpbthcila  fa  nceU  jttn, 
mat  •trildsc  multi.  lu  am*  (ml  nuon  lave  be«9 
dy  MfiTtMBHl,  th*  coBdltlmM  vhkh  lnflDeiiea  ki  pn- 
«  luv«  boa  doddiEed^  mud  •  ^ledSc  "  can  "  hu  beep 

In  lb  cue  of  wveral  Mber  ijnaoUi 
hu  beai  doDO  bjr  way  of  pRvcatkn,  littk  «  BotMni  for  tnst- 
■ral;  In  tbe  cue  oC  dipblbcila  pranDUon.  hu  fula],  but  tnt- 
Btnt  bu  been  remlgUonlied  to*  the  introduclioa  of  uliloiiB, 
«Wch  eomtituta  tbc  ddM  Impoiuni  contribntion  to  pnclkil 
ncdiciiic  ■•  ytt  made  by  buCnioliigy. 

Tlw  cxcitidfl  auie  ol  djphtfaeiia  1*  t  mtcro-orputLtnij  hlnUlied 

by  Ucbi  iiul  UOer  in  i8Sj  (ue  Ptunnc  Disiash).     It 

{g^i^t^  bu  bceD  ibovD  by  cxperinieDt  thit  the  lympiomi  of 

djphlberii,  Indiulillg  the  af tn-eaccla,  ere  prodund  by 

■  (Olda  derived  from  tbe  micm-orginivni  wbkb  Isdge  in  the  eir- 

'  Bultiply  in  a  tusccptible  ubjcfl.    The  naiunl 

•iitude  the  body  i>  not  veil  undcntood, 

1  to  believe  that  it  live*  En  a  dormant 

I.     Recent  mearch  do«  noL  favour  the 

I  suii  of  iunligbl,  probably 
pfDOOH  na  apRma,  uy  iDwenoB  ine  beallh  of  peraona  cxpoced  to 
tWmi  vid  pBJticnlaily  by  causing  an  uoheakhy  condition  of  tbt 
tbnat.  readering  it  auiccptihle  to  tbe  contagiini.  Detective 
dninafe,  or  want  of  drabia^i  may  also  act^  by  polluting  the 
froondt  and  ao  providing  a  fsvounbte  loit  f«  the  £erin,  thcnifb 
il  Is  to  be  DOCcd  Ibat  "the  lleady  increaia  in  the  diphtheria 
■ortallty  baa  calnddnd,  in  pofnl  of  lime,  with  steady  improve- 
aot  Id  regard  of  nuh  saitituy  dtniiojiuicM  M  wain  tupply, 
Kwen^t,  and  drainage  "  flhonie  Thome).  Citi  and  fowt  are 
■BCeptible  to  Ibe  diphtheritic  badUut,  and  fowli,  lurkeyi 
Bad  other  Urdi  have  been  known  to  luRer  from  a  diiease  like 
diphtheriB.  but  otbu  doneiiic  aniinali  appear  to  be  ntoie  or  ku 
icailanl  or  imfnone.  In  human  belngi  the  mere  preKnce  of  tbe 
pnu  is  iMt  auffident  Co  cause  disease;  there  must  abo  be 
laaiplitiilirj-.  but  it  is  ool  known  in  what  that  consists.  Indi- 
viduals eihlfalt  an  degrees  of  resisUnce  up  to  complete  immunity. 
ChOdrvB  are  far  more  iiuceptiUe  Ihui  adults,  but  even  children 
■ay  have  tbe  Klebs-Lafflei  bidlhu  in  iheir  Ihnau  without 
■howiof  any  symptoms  of  Ulncss.  Altogether  there  ate  many 
•bseure  points  about  this  micio.organ»m,  which  is  apt  to  assume 
a  pnading  variety  of  forms.  Nevertbeleas  its  identification  has 
llcally  fadlitaled  the  diagnosis  of  tbe  disease,  which  was  previ- 
floiy  t  very  difficult  mailer,  often  detennined  in  an  arlHtrary 
bihiOB  on  no  paclltutar  priadplo. 

Diphtheria,  a*  at  present  undetKood,  may  be  defined  as  sore 
thrial  (n  which  the  haciUus  Is  found;  if  It  cannot  be  found,  the 
■nesa  Is  retarded  as  something  else,  unless  (he  clinical  aymptonii 
are  quite  unmistakabie.  Oneresult  of  this  is  a  large  transference 
«( lesistered  mortality  from  other  throat  affections,  and  panicu- 
hriy  from  croup,  10  diphtheria.  Croup,  whicb  never  had  a  well- 
detiied  appU'calian,  and  is  not  lecogniicd  by  the  College  ol 
Riyvefans  as  a  lynonym  for  diphiheris,  appears  lo  be  dying  out 
fRHB  (he  nwllail  vocabulary  in  Great  Britain.  In  France  (he 
dBtfucikm  has  never  been  recognised. 

Diphtherfa  Is  endemic  En  all  European  and  American  countries, 

nd  is  apparently  Increasing,  but  the  incidence  vsnes  greatly. 

It  is  far  more  pnvalent  on  the  continent  than  In 

:  United  Slates  and 


The  Id 


rs  how  London  ci 


dfpbtbeiia  and  csoap  tor  tbs  tan  of  yean  dntiBi  which  rcEonli 
bavi  bca  kept,    ne  period  min  in  diaennt  cuea,  aod  tb*f» 
Ion  the  cDBparlaa  ii  only  ■  nsgh  one. 
Una  Deilk-SalB  Jnm  DifUlmi,  <wJ  Croup  per  UiOtm  laint. 
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There  la  comparatively  little  diphtheria  in  India  and  Japan, 
but  in  Egypt,  tbe  Cape  and  Auittalula  It  prevails  veiyei(ensively 
among  tbe  urban  populations.  The  moruUty  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year  In  all  countries  and  diics.  In  Berlin,  for  Instance,  It 
has  nsciils  ted  between  a  muimum  ol  iiio  In  iS«j  and  a  nlnlmuiB 


F  il/o  in  (896;  in  New 


I  i;Bo  in  1877  ai 


between  jiqo  in  1SS7  and  170  in  1871. 
some  American  cflies  still  higber  maiinia  have  been  tecorded.  In 
other  words,  diphtheria,  though  always  endemic,  cihibits  at  times 
a  great  increase  ol  acilvity,  and  becomes  epidemic  or  even 
pandemic.  Tlie  following  table  lot  i3jtrw  shows  fairly  well  (be 
periodical  lisc  and  fall  in  England  and  Wales.  Diphtheria  and 
cnup  are  given  both  tepatalcly  and  together,  showing  (he 
increasing  transference  itom  one  to  the  other  of  isle  yean. 
Diphtheria  was  Gist  entered  septntely  in  the  yeai  iSjg. 
OhOi  Inm  DipidurU  and  Creufi  f  X-Bimt  flnil  ■ 


i»9i-4J 
i»96-97    , 


Dipbtt 


ipbtheria  and  eroup  in  Istci 
(1900)  J16;  (1901)  1961  (i«b)  iisi  (1901)  iw: 

(1903)  174;  (1906)  190;  (1907)  i7Si  Saoe)  166. 

Several  facts  are  roughly  Indicated  by  (be  (able. 


'^)"gn 


with  an  enrom 

which  hat 

not  be«n  ap- 

iioaclied  since. 

Kendingov 

h. 

iS  (he  decennial  gn 

mailer  osdUaaons  I 

ungleyean 

au 

poupaof 

yean.    Still  (be  main  fact  holds  good.    After 

)venient  began,  likewise  interrupted  by  minor  oicuutions,  iMt 
(be  whole  progreBlve,  and  culminating  in  the  year  iSgj  with  a 
deadi-tate  ol  jSq,  Ihe  highest  recorded  since  i£65,  Afttr  iSgfi 
again  look  place.  This  Is  partly  accounted  lor  by 
(he  use  ol  aniiioiin,  which  only  began  on  a  considerable  stale  in 
S9J,  and  did  not  became  general  until  a  year  01  two  latciat 
east.  Its  effects  were  only  then  fully  fdt.  The  ttglstTu- 
general"!  returns  record  mmtality,  not  prrvalenre— (hat  !•  te 


y,  (be  ni 


r  o(  deaths,  n 


evidence  of  an  endemic  rise  and  fall, 
dispose  of  some  erroneous  conceptions.  The 
belief,  held  until  recently ,  that  diphtheria  is  steadily  increasing  In 
Great  Bri(ain  was  obviously  premsiurei  it  did  rise  over  a  series 
if  yean,  but  has  now  ebbed  again.  Moreover,  the  general 
)revilence  during  the  last  thirty  yean  has  been  notably  less 
han  in  the  previous  twelve  yean.  Yet  it  Is  during  yean  since 
870  thst  compulsory  education  has  been  In  existence  and 
nain  drainage  chiefly  carried  out.  Ii  follows  tha[  seliher  achool 
ittendant*  dot  sesret  gai  eiercises  such  an  Important  inllucnct 
iver  the  epldemid(y  of  d)[riitheria  as  some  other  conditlom. 


DIPHTHERIA 


WbM  ire  thoM  BUkdiUam?      Dr  Kewabolmc  bti  advutccd  tlic 

theory,  bucd  on  iQ  cUbrame  cuuninatianadUIiilicsiB  vuiout 
counuici,  Lbat  tlie  a^Uvity  el  diphtheria  i>  nnnecLed  wiUi'ibe 
niafoll,  and  he  by)  down  Ihc  followmg  genera]  induclion  from 
the  facts:  "  Diphtheria  on)y  bccoma  epidemic  in  yean  in  which 
the  rainlill  ia  de&dent,  aiul  the  eindcnucs  He  on  the  IsteoI  scule 
wheD  thiH  or  more  yean  of  de&denE  nJnfall  follow  each  Dtlur." 
Hepointiout  thai  Lheeompanlive  rarity  of  diphtheria  in  tiopical 
clioialo,  which  are  ch«racterii«i  liy  eictasive  rainfall,  and  its 

confirm  hii  theory.  Hi)  oluervilions  leem  auile  eontmrv  lo  the 
view  laid  down  by  variou  autl 
that  wet  weattieifavDundiphtbenB.  i  ae  two,  oawevcj 
ineconcilaUe.  Tlie  key  to  IbeprobteBi— and  posiibly 
olher  epidemiological  problemt— may  perbapi  be  found  in  the 
jnovementl  of  the  luhsoil  water.  It  has  been  luggatcd  by 
differentobservcn,ajid  partJculailyby  MrM-A.Adam^whoba) 
(or  »me  yeara  made  a  itudy  of  the  lubsoit  witn  at  Maidstone, 

England  the  undeigtound  water  normally  reachea  its  lowest  level 
'    '  ''  ^'      it  gradually  risei,  fed  bypcrcola- 


id  hitherto  accepted. 


in  fiom  the  w: 


It  the 


mtbcE 


arrest^  or  disturbed,  diphtheria  becomes 
what  happens  in  perioilf  ol  drought.  The  underground  water 
docs  not  rise  to  iti  uiual  level,  and  there  la  no  spring  cleaning. 
The  hypothesis,  then,  is  this:  Tlie  diphtheria  bacillus  Uvea  In  the 
■oil,  but  ia  "  diowned  out "  in  wet  periods  by  the  aubioil  water. 
In  droughty  onea  it  lives  tod  Souiiibea  In  the  *>cm,  dry  aoit; 
then  when  rain  CDinei,  it  is  driven  out  with  the  ground  air  Into  the 
bouaci,  Thil  process  will  continue  loraome  time,  ao  (hat  epidemic 
oulbreiks  ouy  well  seem  to  be  tsiodatad  with  wet.  But  they 
begin  in  drought,  and  are  stopped  by  long-continued  periods  of 
copious  rainlall.  Thisisquiieinkeeping  with  the  observed  fact 
that  diphtheria  is  a  leasonal  disease,  alwayt  most  pre  vgknl  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  ThetummetdevelopathepoiKnio  the 
iBoil,  the  aulunnal  laint  bring  it  out.  The  fact  that  the  same 
cause  rSoes  not  produce  the  same  efiect  in  tropical  counlriea  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  cilremc  violence  of  the  alternations, 


possibly  the  re^uUrilyoI  thenunfall  prevenlliUdevekifM 

The  foregoang  hypothesis  is  supported  by  a  good  deal  of 
evidence,  and  notably  by  the  oiDcuireace  of  the  great  epidemic 
or  pandemic  prevalence  iji  Great  Britaia,  cultDlnklini  in  iSjq, 
wlthapeoloDged  period  of  exceptionally  deficient  raJnfalL  Again, 
tlie  highest  deuh-nte  registered  ainc*  iS£j  was  In  iSg^,  a  year 
ol  almllady  exceplianal  dtoughL  Bui  it  is  no  hxir  than  an 
typolhnii,  and  Ibe  faM  oi  termei  tbeoria  ia  a  warning  ag*ltat 
dnwiai  coacluBou  Irom  itatitllc*  and  record*  extending  over 
toosborta  period  o(  time.  Hxwanimglapaiticnlariyiiccaaary 
in  coDDEum  wttb  Be1cofDlo|ictl  emdltlont,  wbich  art  apt  to 
upiel  all  calculMion*.  Ai  It  iupptM,  ■  polod  o(  deficient  rain- 
fall even  greater  this  IhM  tS  it54-iSjt  ha*  rKtnlJy  beea 
dperienced.  It  began  In  iIqj  uid  culmiiinled  in  tbe  eitn- 
ttdinary  (caseo  ol  iSgg.  The  dry  yean  were  iB«3.  iS«5,  iSqA, 
iSpS  and  it^,  and  the  defidency  of  rainlall  wu  not  made  good 
ky  any  coniidenble  excels  in  ifl(u  and  i8«7.  It  lurpatted  all 
noinb  It  Greenwich;  streams  and  well*  ran  dry  all  over  tbe 
country,  and  the  flow  of  tbe  Thame*  and  Lea  wa>  reduced  to 
the  lowett  point  ever  recorded.  There  alwuid  be,  according  to 
the  theory,  at  leait  a  very  t         ' 


1  iSu-tSo6  over  the  preceding  period,  though  not 

decided  fall  in  1*97-1898.  Tlte  expoienu  of  1898  omtradicl*. 
that  oi  1S99  lupporU,  tbe  theory.  Further  light  i*  Ibcnfore 
requited;  but  pcihiiM  Uw failure  of  iIk recent  drmighl  to  produce 
nxults  at  all  conpanUe  with  the  ^demic  of  the  'Uiiei  ouy  be 
.&te  to  variatiaoB  In  the  roiataBce  of  the  diwase,  which  diBen 
widelv  in  diSereot  yean.    It  Bwy  alto  b*  due  is  part  U>  Impntved 


sanitation,  to  tbe  BotUcatlon  of  Infectloai  dliBaMi,  Aa  bm  of 
isolallon  hoipitab.  which  have  gmlJy  devdoped  io  quite  rtceot 
years,and,  lastly,  lo  tbe  beneficial effeoliafaalltoiiB.  Ulhew 
be  the  real  explanationa,  then  sdcotific  and  idmlBistralive  worb 
has  not  been  thrown  away  after  all  in  combating  thj*  very  painful 
and  fatal  enemy  of  the  young. 

The  coadiiioai  governing  the  geaanl  prevalence  ol  dipbtholi, 
and  it*  epidemic  rise  and  Itli,  which  have  JBW  been  dlfcjawd,  da 
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'hich  are  in  conuaat  _,_, 
operation,  whether  tbe  geoerai  amonnt  of  di*eaic  1* 
great  or  smalL  Water,  ao  important  In  xooh  epidenic  diieoMi, 
Is  believed  not  to  be  one  of  them,  Ihoufh  a  oeptiva  proof  baled 
on  absence  of  evidence  cannot  be  accepted  1*  concbuive.  On 
the  other  hand,  milk  is  undoubtedly  a  means  of  dJttMnlnatwn. 
Several  outbrealu  of  an  almoit  exploaivechaiactcr.  heiidei  minor 
extensions  ol  disease  from  one  place  to  another,  hawbeen  traced 
to  this  cause.  Milk  may  be  coottmlBated  in  various  way*— at 
tbe  dairy,  (or  instance,  or  on  the  way  to  customers, — but  several 
cases,  investigated  by  the  oSceciof  the  local  CovecnEKnl  Board 
and  others,  have  been  thought  to  point  to  lufectjoa  froD  cowi 
suSeriog  from  a  diphtherilic  afleciion  of  tbe  udder.  Tbe  part 
played  by  al^rial  convectioD  ii  undetermined,  but  there  Is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  tbe  infecting  malerial  is  conveyed  any 
distance  by  wind  or  air  currenta.  Instance*  whkb  ssem  lo  poUa 
to  tbe  contrary  may  be  cipkincd  in  other  ways,  isd  partkulsily 
by  the  fact,  now  fully  demonstrated,  that  persons  M^eriof  fiOB 
minor  sci«  throats,  rxil  recogniied  aa  diphiheiia,  oiay  carry  lb* 
disease  about  and  iniroduce  it  into  olbar  localities.  Iliiman 
intercourse  is  the  most  important  mesrjs  of  dissemination,  tb« 
con  ta^on  passing  from  person  to  penon  either  hy  tclusl  contact, 
as  In  kissing,  or  by  the  use  of  tbe  same  utensil*  and  article*,  or  by 
mere  ptoxiaiit)'.  In  the  last  case  the  germ*  must  be  *uppa)rd  l« 
be  air-borne  for  short  distance*,  and  to  enter  with  tbe  breaUk. 
Room*  aiveai  liable  10  become  inlecled  by  the  prcaence  ol 
diphtheritic  cases,  tod  so  ipread  the  disctse  tmong  oUwr  persona 
using  tbem.  At  a  small  outbreak  which  occuned  at  Dareatb 
Asylum  in  1898  tbe  infection  du^  obMlnatdy  to  ■  particular 
ward,  in  spite  ol  the  prompt  removal  of  alt  cases,  tnd  fresh  ouei 
continued  la  occur  until  il  had  been  tbonugUy  dislnlecied,  alter 
which  there  were  bo  nure^  Tbe  part  played  by  humin  inter. 
CDUTK  in  fotlcring  th*  ipread  ol  tbe  disease  auggests  that  it  would 
naturally  be  man  pcevilent  In  utbin  coBunuailie*,  where  people 
conpcgau  together  mare,  than  in  rural  one*.  This  Is  at  varftoct 
with  the  conduiioo  Uid  down  by  some  autboritiea,  that  In  thi* 
country  dipbtbeiit  used  to  tSect  chiefly  the  sptnely  pcfndaied 
districts,  and  though  tending  to  beouae  mote  nrban,  b  still 
ratber  a  rural  disease.  Tbatviewi*  baied  upooanwulytisof  tbe 
dislribviioD  by  counties  Is  Eogland  atul  Wales  from  xlu  lo  iCSo, 
aod  it  has  been  generally  accepted  and  r^etted  untU  it  ' 


lofai 


Otco 


ilerenct  drawn  from  tbem,  that  diphtberin 

peculiarly  tflecu  the  country  tnd  i*  chaniiv  It*  jlsHlof,  may  be 
erroneous.  Qr  Newihobne,  by  laklnga  wider  bsilsafciptrience, 
has  arrived  at  the  opposite  cmicluiion.  and  finds  that  dipbtbeii* 
does  not.  In  fact,  flourith  more  in  spancly.peopled  districts, 
"  When  a  luffidenlly  long  series  of  yean  is  taken,"  he  says,"  it 

communities."  Ihe  rate  for  London  has  always  been  in  eice**af 
thatlof  tbe  whole  of  England  tod  Wales.  Itidillributionattny 
given  lime  is  detemiined  by  a  number  ol  drcumiiances,  tod  by 
their  incidental  co-operation,  not  by  any  property  or  preditecliOB 

epidemic  condition*  of  soil  and  rainfall,  previously  rtiifiiw il. 
which  vary  widely  in  difleien't  localities  at  diflcrenl  time*;  there 
is  tbe  sliady  inHuince  of  regular  intercourse,  and  the  accidental 
dement  oi  special  dijuibulioo  by  various  mean*.  These  thine* 
may  combine  to  alter  the  incidence.  In  short,  acddent  plays 
too  great  a  part  to  permit  any  general  conduBon  to  be  drawn 
:ept  from  a  very  wide  basis  of  experience. 


Then 
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counljr  of  LosdOB  lu  tome  years  beaded  Ibe  lis^ 
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ts  tta  6lih  pImc.  utd  wu  uipuKd  by  Rillud,  ■  purdy  lunl 
WMly.  whidi  bid  tbe  kiwat  oortillty  of  sU  in  Ibe  pcevkHu  year 
Md  Toy  ncady  tlw  lowest  lor  the  ptevioui  ten  yein.  A(Bin, 
Sgntb  Wkhs,  vhidi  lu4  hid  &  low  nwrtalily  for  •one  yean, 
nddenly  cune  into  pramEiuace  u  i  diphiheiii  distiict,  uvi  in 
iSoS  lad  the  tOiheat  duIb-nLe  in  ihc  arnnlTy.  SuffonUun 
ud  BedfonWure  ihow  a  nmilu  riic,  iht  one  in  urbia.  tbe  otha 
■  nml,  county.  AQ  tbc  Donbem  counlin,  both  lunl  anil  uibos, 
— aamdy,  NonbiunbeHaDd,  DiuIiiin,Cumbe[Und,  Welinorbnd, 
UocailiiR.  ^otkihiie^  Cbahiic  and  Lincolnthire, — bad  i  very 
b«b  rate  is  iMi-i3;e,  and  ■  law  one  In  it^i&gS.  It  Is 
sbviooaly  lumfs  to  draw  geneni  condtutoBt  tram  dUtribution 
data  on  '  Mnall  Kik.  SipbActia  appcin  to  creep  about  very 
■bwty,  ai  4  rule,  from  plate  to  place,  and  Iram  one  part  of  a  large 
ton  to  Bnotber;  k  [oBakea  one  district  andappeanin  aDotheii 
fresh  locality  wilb  great  energy,  pre- 
ibty  becaase  the  locat  condiliou  arc  eic^tionally  favourabJe, 
vbicb  may  be  due  to  the»ilor.  poaibl/,  to  the  Kisccptibllity  ol 
Ike  jnliabitaB  ti,  wbo  are,  lo  toipealc,  virgin  ground.  But  Ibrough 
it  tU  perunal  injection  a  the  chief  means  ot  spread. 

IW  acceptance  ol  this  doctrine  has  directed  great  attention  to 
Ike  practical  question  ol  icbacd  influoice.  There  it  no  doubt 
■Jutcvee  that  it  plays  a  very  considerable  part  in  spreading 
diphtheria,  Tbe  incidence  ol  tbe  disease  is  chieily  on  children, 
tad  notbins  lo  olten  and  regularly  brin^  large  numbcn  logetber 
it  dOM  coDtact  under  the  same  tool  u  icbool  attendance. 

nnitie*  for  penonal  infection.  Many  Dulbreak:  have  definitely 
lam  tncei]  to  icbooli.  In  LoBdon  the  tubjict  bat  been  very 
(■Qy  invesligalid  by  Sir  Shirley  Muipfay,  the  mediul  olEcer  of 
Icalth  to  the  London  County  Council,  and  by  Dr  W.  R,  Smith, 
fotoMrly  medical  officer  of  health  to  the  London  School  Board. 
Sii  Shirley  Uiupby  bai  shown  thai  a  special  incidence  on  children 
•d  Kbool  asc  began  to  manifest  itself  after  the  adoption  of 
COBpolaoiy  educalion,  and  that  tbe  summer  holidays  arc  marked 
by  a  diitinct  diminution  ol  tun,  which  is  succeeded  by  an 
boeiM  on  the  return  loachool.  Dr  W.  R.  Smith's  olncrvaiioni 
u  directed  rather  lo  ainimiiing  the  effect  ol  school  influence, 
ud  to  abowiog  that  it  b  less  impoilant  than  other  factors; 
■Uch  a  doubtlcu  true,  u  lua  been  already  remarked.  It 
B|iptara  that  the  heaviest  incidence  falls  upon  infanls  under  school 
1^  and  that  liabUily  dimiuishea  progressively  after  school  age 
kiatbai.  But  this  by  nu  means  disposes  of  the  tmpottance  of 
KhooJiofluciKe.  ai  the  you iig9  children  at  home  may  be  inlectcd 
by  older  ones,  who  have  picked  up  the  conlagion  at  Khool,  but, 
Ud^  le^  nucepUble,  are  less  severely  affected  and  c^bit  no 
tone  aympIoEU  than  a  soie  throat.  From  a  practical  point  of 
VKw  the  problem  it  a  difficult  one  lo  deal  wilb,  ii  it  is  virtually 
jnpaerihlf  to  enture  the  tadnsion  of  all  iulecUon,  on  account 
•f  tbe  deceptively  mitd  lorrai  It  may  assume;  but  considering 
to*  very  olten  outbreaks  of  dipblheria  nece»tiut*  the  donng  of 
■cbdob,  it  eroiild  probably  be  to  tbc  advantage  ol  ihe  authorities 
^£iCDqnge,  nlher  than  to  compel,  the  iltendance  ol  children 
■ilk  tan  IhnMta.  A  fact  of  some  inlctitt  tevisled  by  ititistics 
It  that  ia  the  euliest  yean  of  life  tbe  incidence  of  diphtheria  ia 
paABi  upon  male  than  upon  female  children,  but  from  three 
jtat  onward!  the  position  is  reversed,  and  with  every  succeeding 
jttt  l}te  reintive  female  liability  beconin  crealet.  This  is  prob- 
tUy  due  lo  tbe  habit  of  kissing  mainlalQcd  among  females, ' 
venand  more  abandoned  by  boyi  from  babyhood  onwards. 

,  centiderations  suggest  the  impoituire  of  segregating 


Ike  better  provision  bt  su 
li  Ike  public  lo  make  u: 
sot  *o  effected  bat  tu 
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proved  that  the  btdUm  may  peniit  almott  indefinitely  in  tbe 
in  ccrttin  easel,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  it 
or  several  w«ka  after  convalescence.  On  returning 
home  such  catet  may,  and  often  do.  infect  others. 

Since  lie  antitoiin  treatment  was  Introduced  in  1854  it  has 

overshadowed  all  other  nMlboda.    We  owe  this  drug  oriffnaHy 

the  Berlin  icbool  of  bacteriologists,  and  particularly  ti,,,^,,, 

Dr  Behiini.    Tbe  Idea  of  making  use  of  scrum  arose 

about  iSm  out  oliotiichei  Diade  in  coimexioD  vrilb  Mechnikov'i 

theory  ol  phagocytoeii,  by  which  it  meant  tbe  action  of  the 

phagocytes  or  white  corpuiclet  of  the  blood  in  destroying  tbc 

'  cleiia  ol  disease.    It  wiithowEibytlMGcnnta  bacteriologists 

at  theserumor liquid  panofthebloodpUyluieqnalty  or  more 

iportant  part  in  rciistio|  diseuc,  and  tbe  Idea  of  combatin| 

e  toiins  produced  by  pathogenic  bacteria  with  resistant  serum 

jected  into  the  bhwd  presented  itself  to  several  worken.    The 

ea  was  followed  up  and  worked  out  Independently  in  France  and 

Ermany,  so  successfully  that  by  the  year  1994  the  serum  Ireit- 

ent  had  been  liled  on  a  tonsldenhle  scale  with  mostencoung- 

g  results.    Some  of  these  were  published  in  Germany  in  the 

rlier  part  of  that  year,  and  at  tbe  International  Hygienic 

igrcB,  held  in  Budapesl  a  little  Later,  DrE  '  '    ~ 
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sing  efficiency,  owing  t 
lospitajs  and  the  gieater  willingnc! 

them;  and  probably  tbe  improvi 
omc  shire  in  keeping  down  lb 
)mparalively  moderate  proportlom 

segregation  ol  infccled  persons  i 
e  mild  lymplons.  and  even  absent 
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iguet,  read  a  paper  giving  the  re 
everal  hundred  cases  treated  in  Paris.  When  all  allowance  for 
[tors  had  been  made,  they  showed  a  remarkable  and  even 
stonlshing  reduction  of  mortality,  fufly  confirming  the  con- 
tusions dmwn  from  tbe  Gnman  eiperimenls.  This  conaensusof 
ndependent  opinion  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  further  trial,  and 
lefore  long  one  dini^l  after  another  told  the  time  talc.  Tlie 
evidence  wjj  so  favourahle  that  Professor  Virchon^-the  last  man 
be  carried  away  by  a  novelty— declared  it  "  the  imperative 
duty  of  medial  men  to  use  the  new  remedy  "  (Tie  rimer,  igth 
October  1B94).  Since  then  an  enormous  mass  ol  facts  has 
accumulated  from  all  quirten  of  the  globe/  all  testifying  lo 
tbe  value  of  uiti toxin  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.  The 
eipericnce  of  the  bosi^tals  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Asyluma 
Board  for  &ve  yeert  before  and  after  antitorin  may  be  given 
ai  a  particularly  intlnictive  illustration;  but  the  subsequent 
reduction  in  tbe  tale  of  mortalily  (11  In  rgoo,  ii.j  in  ifior. 
10.8  in  ipoi.Q'jin  i^aj.andanaveraeeoffi  in  1904-1908)  added 
further  confirmation. 

Annual  Cau  UtrlalilJ  in  iranfolOcn  Aiylnml  Boarfi 
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Tbe  number  of  cases  di 
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th  In  these  five  intitoiin  years 
was  31.SJS,  or  an  average  of  6567  a  year,  and  tbe  broad  result 
is  a  reduction  of  mortality  by  more  than  ene.hall.  It  is  t 
fait  inference  that  the  treatment  saves  ibe  lives  of  about  leoo 
children  every  year  in  London  alone.  This  Rfert  to  all  uses. 
Those  which  occur  In  the  hospitals  aa  a  lequd  to  tcarlct  fever,  and 
consequently  come  under  tretlment  from  the  commeacemait, 
abow  very  much  more  ttrikiag  retails.  Tbe  case  mortality,  which 
was  46-8^  in  iSgs  and  jS'8%  in  iSfj.  has  ban  reduced  lo 
3'6%  since  the  introduction  ol  tntitoiin.  But  tbe  evidence  is 
not  from  tutijiics  alone.  The  beneficial  eSect  ol  the  treatment 
is  equally  attested  by  clinical  obaervation.  Dr  Roui't  original 
account  bat  been  confirmed  by  a  cloud  ol  witneitet  year  after 
year.  "  One  may  say,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  appearance  of  most 
of  the  patients  is  totally  dlHcrent  from  what  it  used  lo  be. 
Tlie  pale  and  leaden  facet  are  scarcely  seen  in  the  wards;  the 
eipression  of  the  children  it  brighter  and  more  lively."  Adult 
patients  have  described  tbc  relic!  affonJed  by  inoculation;  it  acta 
like  a  charm,  and  lifts  the  deacOy  feeling  o!  oppression  oS  like 
a  cloud  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Finally,  tbe  counteracting 
effect  of  tatitoiln  in  preveDling  the  diiinlegrating  actioa  el  th* 
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^   reptile    discovered    in 

2  ndu  of  Upper  Juraoic 

3  igc  ia  valem  North 


J  chevron  bimc  below  tbc 

3  verlebral  column  coa- 

2-  titled  o[  a  pair  of  ban; 

^  and  a*  lo  peculiar  an 

^  aitangemCDI    lor    the 

I  pio[eclionorihe«rtery 

J  aud  vein  beneath  the 

iS  tail  had  not  previouily 

■g  been  obKrvtd  in  any 

S  animil.    he    propoied 

E  the    name    DiflalMui 

I  (■'  double    beam  "    or 

a  "  double  bar 'T  for  the 

K  new  reptile,  idding  the 


'  apeciSc  name  lim[ai  In  allaiDa  t«  the  clati|atcd  ihapt  of  tbt 
tail  vertefane.  In  1M4  Pral.  Hanh  toctibed  tbt  head, 
venebrae  and  pelvh  of  the  aame  akeleton,  *hich  ii  ncnf 
in  the  National  Muaeum,  Wtahingion,  Id  1S97  the  Beat 
important  ipedmen,  a  tail  anociated  with  otbci  tragmau, 
apparently  irf  Difiadtcui  Jmiw,  ma  obtained  by  the  Amerfcao 
Muieom  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  from  Como  filuffa, 
Wyoming.  In  iSQ^-ioBolaigt  parliol  tiraikelMODiof  anothei 
ipecin.  in  a  remarkable  Male  ol  pretervatloD,  *eR  dEtinterreil 
by  Mettn  J.  L.  Wortman,  O.  A.  Petenon  and  J,  B.  Hatcher  (a 
Sheep  Crrek,  Albany  county.  Wyo.,  and  Iheac  anoov  eaUhited 
wiibinuiordiicovericiiiithcCainegieMuieum.Pittibiirg.  Then 
are  aba  other  q>edineni  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  the  UnJ- 
versily  of  Wyoming.  In  1901  Mr  J,  B.HalchRiIudledtbenew 
ipeclet  al  Piiisburg,  named  it  DitMxui  csmtii,  and  pohliibett 
the  fini  mlored  tketch  of  a  complete  ikeleion.  Shortly  after- 
wards plotter  cailt  of  the  finetl  tpedment  were  prepared  under 
Hk  dinxlion  of  Mr  J.  B.  Hatcher  and  Dr  W.  J.  Htdland.  imd 
thete  were  ikillully  combined  lo  form  the  cati  of  a  completely 
reconiiTucled  ikelcton.  which  wai  preiented  to  the  Britiita 
Muicum  by  Andrew  Came^e  in.  1905.  Thii  reconil ruction  ja 
bated  primarily  on  a  well-preterved  chain  of  vertebrae,  extendlbf 
from  the  lecond  cervical  10  the  Iwellth  caudal,  auodated  with 
the  ribs,  pelvii  and  leveral  limb-bonea.  The  tail  1>  completed 
from  twoolhertpecimeni  in  the  Carnegie  Miueum,  having  caudala 
ij  10  j6  and  37  10  7j  respectively  In  a^iarently  unbroken  uriea. 
Prof.  Manh'i  ipecinen  in  Waihingion  supplied  the  gretler  part 
oftheikull.andtbe  lore-fool  n  copied  from  aipedmeo  is  New 
York- 

The  can  of  tlie  reconilructed  ikelelon  of  DifiMttai  nmegii 
meaium  S4  [t.  in  length  and  ii  li,  q  in.  in  maiinium  faeifht  at 
the  hind-limba.  Il  ditpUyt  Ihe  elongated  neck  and  tail  ai 
relatively  tmall  head  to  duracleriiiic  of 
Dinotaura.  The  ikull  Ii  inclined  to  Ihe  aiii  of  the  neck.'d 
Ing  a  hrowiing  animali  while  the  feeble  blunt  teeth  and  Bat 
expanded  tnout  loggeit  feeding  among  lucculent  water-w'eedi. 
The  large  narial  opening  at  the  highest  point  of  the  bead  probably 
''     of  life,  and  there  teema  to  have 


lethei 


trilt  when 


Tbe 


i-cavity.  iratcely  large  enougb  (0  contain  a 
inhy.  There  are  104  vertebrae,  namely,  li  is 
tbeocck.it  in  the  back,  ;  in  ihe  sacrum  and  jj  In  the  tail  Tba 
pretacral  vertebrae  are  of  rtmarkihly  light  coniltuction,  tbe 
pttlet  and  itiutt  of  bene  bcbg  arranged  lo  give  the  grtateat 
ilrenglh  with  [he  leui  weight,  Tbe  end  ol  Ihe  tail  (1  a  flexible 
lath,  which  would  probably  be  used  at  a  wnpon.  Lke  Ibe  UU  of 
tome  ciisiingliiardt.  Thefeel.  notwiihuanding  tbe  wci^t.lbey 
had  to  support,  are  u  untymmetiical  as  ihoic  of  a  oocodilc.  witb 


only  on  the  three 
_ ._  O.  C.  Marsh.  'Amer.  Jnm.  Sti.  ler.  ],  vo).  xvi.  (iSySt.  V-  V*. 

S.  vlil..  and  im.  la.  vd.  uvu.   (■a84T.  p.   161.  pla.  iiL.lv.; 
.  F.  Orfwn,  Utm.  Am^.  i/m.  Nu.  Iliil.  vol.  >.  pi.  v.  '-•— 

■   - -         ■    ■■        *  LNo.  1  (i9oi),aDil 

CtnufU  Mmi.  vol.  y 


y«: 


.       .       i/M.  StI.Uill. 

J.  a.  natcner.  Mtnt.  CAmrfu  U%t-  vol.  L  Nr 

No,  1  (1903I;  W.  J.  Nollind,  ifeor.  . ._ _.  , 

(1906)-  (A.  S.  Wa) 

IHPLOBACT  (Fr.  Jlflomafu).  Ibe  art  o(  conducting  inter- 
national  negotiatrons.  The  word,borcowed  liomlhe  Fimch,  baa 
the  taoie  derivation  at  Diplomatic  (;.>.),  and,  according  to  tbe 
/'cwEnifilA  Didioiwn',  was  first  used  in  England  to  late  at  I7«& 
by  Burke.  Vet  there  is  no  olkr  word  in  the  Engliih  laDguafc 
that  could  niF^y  its  cXact  lenae.  The  need  for  web  *  leroa 
was  indeed  not  felt;  for  what  wr  know  as  dipkmwcy  wai  long 
regarded,  partly  as  falling  under  the  Jtii  [nilhm  or  inlenulioDBl 
law,  partly  ai  a  kind  of  activity  monDy  lomewhat  inpect  and 
incspable  of  being  brought  under  any  system.  Moreover,  though 

lyttem,  b»sW  upon  generally  reeogniied  rules  and  directed  by 
a  diplomatic  biermrchy  having  a  fixed  intemalional  ttatBi,  It  of 
quite  modem  growih  even  in  Euterpe.  Il  was  finally  eilibliibed 
DnlyaithecongTCssesofVientia(i8is)andAii-la.aiapeUeti<t8). 
while  its  eBective  eitension  to  Ihe  great  monarchies  of  Ihe  East, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Eurcppcan  riviliialion,  was  comparatively 
as  aSair  of  yesterday.     So  late  aa  il]t  it  was  potaible  [or  lh« 


nhir  on  Ibk  Mbject  la  ths  vdi  tdkiaB  of  the  Oicydepatii 
Biil— iri  to  ny  tliM  "  it  would  be  >a  hutoricd  abunUty  t 
■ppoe  diplonuk  Rbtiom  eoDiKCtiat  totuhcr  CUm,  Biuma 
ud  Japui,  u  tiwy  coimcct  tiia  fnU  Euiopeui  powm." 

Primifla. — Tboufb  diplomuy  hu  been  unially  ttcttcd  under 
tbcbckdoflnUnutioiiil  Ikvjtmuld  pcifaipsbemoneoBioiiut 
rith  thefKUtopUce  iuenatlonal  lur  undadiplnBacjr.    Hie 


({uams  of  tlicariiU;  tlwy  hc  woriiioi  rnki  aUblUwd  far 

nstnij  caBTCaicBce,  wbkk  it  ii  Uk  function  of  dSftaaMCf  to 

Micinud  oc  l»  VH  fbt  ill  ovo  codL    Id  uy  cut  tbey  1^  no 

■cu*  coTCT  the  wbok  Sdd  of  dIploDutic  ulirityi  ind,  wen 

iJWy  ivcjit  tmr,  the  ut  of  diplomxy,  detdoped  thnn^  tens 

■(cs  of  experieocc,  would  mnlre. 

Ikb  expakDce  owy  periitpi  be  called  the  adsnce,  u  diitjoct 

I  Ibe  (Tt,  of  dlploBUcy.    It  coven  not  onlj  the  pnvfoce  of 

ontiooal  law,  but  the  vtM  fidd  of  nconied  aperioice  vfaich 

n  know  ai  biitoir,  of  which  indeed  tnternalioBBl  Uw  b  but  ■ 

puti  tor,  a*  Bielftid  in  hii  Inaitilicia  fofiUfuci  {La.  Haye,  i;fe, 

tlch-iLf  ij]  poisti  out,  "publiclawli  founded  OB  [acta.    To 

kaov  it  wc  moat  know  history,  wbkfa  b  Ibe  loul  ol  tUi  aciencc 

«i  of  politjcs  in  tenenL"    Tlte  broad  outlook  on  bunan  affaiia 

miler  modeni  cooditioni  than  in  tbo  iSlh  tcntuiy,  when  inMi- 
BUional  policy  waa  itDl  vhoUy  midn  the  conlnl  of  fKiaoea 
aad  thai  immediate  adviieia.  Diplomacy  ma  Ibcn  a  fame  of 
Btti  played  in  a  aanow  dtde.  Its  objccta  too  were  nanowet; 
(dt  Rite*  were  piacticaDy  regafdid  aa  the  properly  ot  their 
•ncRign*,  which  It  waa  the  main  function  ol  tbcir  "  aceatt "  le 
Edaite  ot  la  piotect,  while  scarcdy  loa  inportaat  than  the 
r  icaRantemeat  ol  fenitorial  btnindaiia  was  that 
and  etiquette  pnerally,  over  which  as  iDCndible 
E  waa  waited.  The  kaatt  Uplemalii  thua  ceaolved 
iuelf  into  B  piocea  ot  exalted  luggling,  amduded  with  an 
id  of  the  ordioary  atandarda  of  morality,  but  with 
zquiaite  polilenna  and  in  accordance  with  ever 
■OfO  and  more  daborate  rales.  Much  of  the  outcome  ol  tfae« 
dad  dabBiea  baa  beconie  itemEyped  in  the  conveotiona  of  the 
^J™*'"  lervicc',  but  the  chuacter  el  dipkimacy  ilidi  haa 
ndeffone  a  great  dtaoge.  tlia  change  ia  threefold;  fintly,  aa 
tk  ndt  of  the  (reatet  aenae  of  Ihe  community  of  interceta 
aaang  nalloo*,  which  was  one  of  the  outconiFi  oF  the  French 
Emdntiosi  aeooBdly,  owing  to  the  tae  of  deoiocracy,  witb  ita 
maiMiun  in  pntiaroentaiy  ancDililiei  and  in  the  pma;  thirdly, 
thnogh  the  aJtetallon  in  the  pod  [ion  od  ihe  diploma  lie  agent,  due 
Id  ondem  siraoa  of  communicatiaD. 

The  Gent  of  thcae  chango  may  be  dated  lo  the  circular  ol  Count 
[aanita  of  the  ijtfaol  July  1791,  in  which,  In  Ian  of  tht  RevofU' 
tieo,  be  impicaied  upon  thepowen  the  duty  ol  nuking  conunon 
caue  for  tlie  puipoac  of  piaerviag  "public  peace,  th«  Iran- 
■idKiy  of  BtBtei,  tha  inviolability  of  pOBaeniona,  and  (he  tilth  of 
DtalB."  Tiia  duty  of  wBtchin(  over  the  conunon  bteieau  ol 
tmoft,  or  o(  the  world,  wai  thua  for  the  fiiat  time  oSaiUy 

•dybetakenutheraallofdiplcnnitiCBeeotiationa.  It  would 
be  easy  to  cxaggeiBte  the  eflective  resalta  of  thia  idea,  even  when 
k  had  nyBtalliied  in  lie  Ciaad  Alliance  of  1814  and  been  pro- 
ikmwduithewarldinlbeHalyAlUaBceaflheaAthot  Seplcmbcr 
Ai i  and  tig  deeUratioB  «J  Aii-to-Chapdle.  Tbecynical  picture 
pna  by  La  Bruyjre  ol  the  dtpknatiil  ot  the  iSlb  ctntury  slQl 
II  ■BJiii  il  largely  true:  "  Hii  talk  ia  only  ot  peace,  of  alliances, 
4  Am  pabBc  tranquillity,  and  of  the  public  iotereata;  in  reality 
kt  Blkinkinc  only  of  hli  own,  thai  a  to  aay,  of  thoae  of  hii  maitcr 
•tol  Ina  rwpublic." '  The  procwdingjof  ihe  congresaof  Vienna 
pwiul  how  Ktlle  the  common  good  weighed  unleia  reinforced 
^  particular  interesta;  but  the  coAceptlon  of  "  Europe  "  aa  a 
CeCtkal  entity  none  Ihe  leu  nirvived.  The  coogreaea,  notably 
>Li  Bniybe.  Carmellra,  a.  77  (ed.  P.  JouaM.  Parii.  iBti]. 
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the  eongwja  of  Ail-lirChapelle  Ff  .a.)  hi  181S,  were  In  ■  cattBia 


>ad  hia  way,  they  would  have  ben 
D  the  broad  ba^  of  Ihe  Holy  AlllancB, 
-t  the  great  powca  only,  bat  iv- 
>M  Auxaun  L  n  -  " 
Bintrf).  WhBleva  tbe  cficctlve  nhu  ot  t^  "  Codcm  it 
Europe  "  wUd  waa  the  outcome  of  the  period  tf  the  ce^iaaBHh 
■_,         .._..._    ..  „   .  ._  ^,pi^  and  the  praclice 


Una  CaatleMB^  waanccaaed  ol 
luboidioating  the  intenali  Of  Cunt  Britain  to  tboae  of  Eoropei 
and  the  ibbm  diarge  waa  brought,  periiapa  Witb  gieatir  jnatutt 
agalnat  Metternkh  b  reqiecl  of  Auitria.  Canning^  prindpte  ol 
"  Every  natian  for  itadf  and  Cod  tor  ua  aQt"  pwvaihd,  it  i* 
trae,  over  that  of  Aleaander'a  "  Confederation  of  Eutspa  ";  yet, 
as  one  outcome  of  the  commari,  every  diplDmalfc  agent,  IhOBgh 
he  repreaenta  the  fntereita  <rf  h£i  own  atate,  has  behind  him  the 
whok  body  of  the  tiealtci  wtudi  cnrntitnte  lb«  public  law  of 
the  world,  of  wbicb  he  is  in  some  aoct  the  inteipielcc  and  the 


for  diugai  the  incteaaing  mpeniibilHy  ol  dipkana^  ta  . 
opiniort  TodiKuaaHlhemoaenlonalaaatavolvcdiBthbla 
InpoMiUe;  but  the  subject  is  (00  important  10  be  ilrrnrrtiai 
paiaed  over,  slsce  It  is  one  of  the  naio  problems  c<  modem 
'  itenutional  Intercourse,  and  tooceraserayoDawhobyUsvot* 
lay  inSnence  the  policy  of  the  itate  to  wMcb  be  htlnigi  Tha 
queitlon,  broadly  qiuUng,  is;  how  (ai  has  Ihe  pubbc  diatuaiiea 
itionil  aflain  iflectcd  the  le^tlmala,  functions  ol 
lot  beltet  or  lor  woneP  To  tbe  diplonutisi  of  tht 
the  answer  seems  deer.  For  Um  dipkimacy  was  n» 
ddlcateaikd  too  personal  so  ait  to  sur^dve  tbe  glajc  aad  caafuaacai 
puhlidly.  Mettaniich.  thelaat  wpmaealalhieof  the  cM  toiiW 
fhmtlit,  Uved  to  moialiia  over  the  rain  canaed  by  the  fint 
inifcatatioBS  of  the  "  new  diidoaMcy,"  tbe  outcoms  of  lbs  tiss 
tbe  power  of  public  oirinion.  Uebadesdy.fteoihisawBpoliM 
of  wiew,  untsvooiably  cantissled  the  "if-"--"  "  — 
mooar^ics  of  tbe  west  witb  tbe  "  fre<  " . 
ot  Europe,  free  becauae  tbey  woe  under  \ 
while  account  of  their  actioaa.  He  bimaslf  waa  a  ntaster  af  tbe 
ltd  dipkimaticart.  of  Intrigue,  of  veiling  Ida  purpose  under  a  dond 
if  magniloquence,  above  aU,  of  tha  art  of  personal  laacinatioD. 
}ut  public  opinion  waa  for  lam  only  a  dangoous  foscc  10  be  kept 
indn  contnl;  aod,  even  bad  be  realised  the  necessily  for  iFfieal* 
ng  to  It,  he  hid  oooe  of  the  qualilies  that  would  have  made  tha 
ippcal  lucccuful.  In  direct  anugonlsm  to  him  waa  Ceotfls 
l^nning,  who  may  be  called  Ibe  great  prototype  of  tbe  "  new 
diplomacy,"  and  to  Mtttemicb  was  1 "  milevolcnt  meteor  hurled 
by  divine  providence  upon  Europe."  CaooiDg  aaw  clearly  the 
'lat  would  be  added  to  his  diplomatic  action  U 
im  the  force  of  public  0{ 


MelteniicI 

of  the  popular  auppoit  gi' 


inEnglan. 


.0  rev^tionary  m 


influence,  if  it 

at  ilrength  are  in  the  aympathy  betwecu  the  people  and  the 
nunent;  in  the  union  of  the  public  aentiment  wilh  the  public 
oounicb;  in  the  redprocal  coiGdence  of  tbe  Uouae  of  CosmDoa* 
d  the  crown."' 

It  would  be  a  miitake  to  jump  to  the  condniioa  that  Canning 

IS  whidly  right  and  Metlemlch  wholly  ariong.    Tbe  conditions 

tbe  Hab^uig  mooatchy  were  nol  tboaa  of  Great  Britain,* 

and  even  it  il  had  been  poauble  to  speak  of  a  public  opinion  In  the 

tiiaa  emi^n  al  all,  it  certainly  poaaeaaed  a        ' 

British  padiamenl.    But  (hear 
To  We!1e«Jey.  In  Sliplelon'i  Coiiinaf,  i.  174. 
Foe  >bc  mMivn  Bf  MeilTTnieh'B  Idragn  polil 
■oiai :  Hiaary  (lit.  UX-JU)- 
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tiuttacr.  la  ibe  tbitnct  tl»  mecoi  el  the  policj  at  ■  ■niniiter 
in  ■  dtnoditic  ilaU  muit  ultiiutitT  tax  upon  the  support  o[ 
pabde  opinioa;  yet  Uie  occoilty  foi  thu  tapporl  hu  in  llie 
tmdact  of  foreign  iStia  ili  pKuliu  dugtn.  Id  liit  difficult 
(UDC  of  diplomuya  certain  rctkcncebolwiyinecaiaiy.  Secret 
■oiucei  o(  infonution  would  be  dried  up  wtre  they  lo  be  llghlly 
itvtaledi  ■  pUin  eipaailioB  oi  policy  would  often  give  in  undue 
tdvuit>s>  to  Ihe  oilier  pirty  10  (  DCgolintion.  Thus,  even  in 
GreM  firitilD,  the  dipkiniUic  cotreipcindeDCi  laid  before  piriin- 
BBit  1>  cateMly  edited,  end  all  goveminenti  are  jalons  of 
tnntlaf  iccoi  to  thetr  inodem  archives.  Yet  i  repRMDUIlvt 
•oemUy  iiapl  to  be  re»nt[ul  olnich  reiervitiotii.  lu  menbera 
know  Ultk  or  nolhini  of  the  conditioni  under  which  fbtdgn 
re  conducted,  ind  ihcy  mre  not  unnaturally  irriuied 

'     »  Kblch  MCI  '  ' 


EDfth 


roftbec 


le  Danbb fleet  It  Copenhagen;  and  Cutlerca^'i 
«u  hinprred  by  Ibe  Utter  attachi  of  an  oppoii 
aceuied  hln,  with  little  juitfn,  (d  punuing  a  polic 
diml  not  reveal  In  [U  FnU  lo^ie  lo  parliament,  fdi 
MppttI  lo  public  opinloD  may  beuied  aa  a  diplomatic 
mdi  DO  leu  "  letfiifa  "  llisn  any  aimed  at  by  the  old 
Blunarck,  wlKiie  italommbip  vai  at  leui  a>  cynii:al  aa  mat  ct 
Ucltcmich,  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  Uliing  Ihc  wotid  into  his 
Conlidenci — when  ft  suited  him  to  do  10;  aod  the"  reptile  press," 
hired  to  give  a  seemingly  IndepeDdcDt  luppoit  to  his  policy, 
WIS  one  of  hii  moat  potent  weapoDi,  So  far  the  only  nocciaaiy 
DHurquence  o!  the  groirth  of  tbe  pover  of  public  opinion  od  the 
art  of  diplomacy  has  been  toexterid  the  iphcre  of  its  application; 
It  ii  but  one  more  [actor  to  be  dealt  with;  and  experience  has 
proved  that  it  Is  subject  to  the  wile*  of  >  skilful  diplomatist  no 
less  lIUD  wcR  tbe  princes  and  mietmea  with  whom  the  old 
diplomacy  was  solely  concrmed. 

Tbe  third  factor  mskbig  for  change — the  levolntloo  In  the 
gu*JM  of  communicatioo  which  bas  brought  kll  Ihr  worid  inio 
dour  touch — remaini  to  be  ditnsmL  It  is  obvious  that  before 
Ibe  intentloD  of  the  idegnph,  the  <£ploaatic  agent  *u  fa  a  far 
noie  lesponslbla  position  Ifaaa  he  is  now,  wbea  be  can,  b)  noM 
cue*,  receive  immcdlale  fnslrocllons  liom  bis  gDvemnenl  on 
difficult  questlom  as  Ihey  arise.  Wlien  communication  vat  still 
■low  Ihen  was  often  no  time  lo  await  instructions,  or  tbe  instniC' 
tkas  when  they  arrived  were  not  seldom  already  onl  of  date  and 
hadtDbetetaaideon  theminister'sownRiponi^ily.  ItWDStd, 
bowerer,  be  easy  to  eraggcrau  the  Importance  of  Ibis  change  as 
tflecting  the  character  and  stalot  oEdiptoma  tic  agenu.  It  is  true 
that  the  tendency  has  been  for  ministcra  of  foreign  aHain  u  hold 
the  threads  of  diplomacy  In  their  own  hands  lo  t  fat  greater 
extent  than  na  formerly  tbe  erne;  but  Ihey  muit  ilill  depend 
lor  inlonnalion  and  advice  on  tbe  "  man  on  Iht  ^wl."  and  the 
Ls  of  Ibeir  policy  targely  depends  upon  hii  qualities  of 
''m  and  judgment.    The  growth  of  democracy,  moreover, 

only  the  sovereign  lo  tbe  sovereign,  hut  the 

ulBrilalnhaaproved,  he  may  by  his  personal 
quatliiea  do  a  large  amount  to  remove  the  prejudices  and 
ignorancea  whidi  stand  as  a  barrier  between  the  nations.  It 
marka  an  immense  advance  in  the  comily  of  fhleiiulionai 
btermune  when  the  representativea  of  friendly  powers  are 
■o  longer  legarded  u  "spin  tiiher  than  ambuutdore,"  to  be 
"  qwkkly  heinl  ud  diamlMed."  aa  Philippe  ile  Comminei  would 
kivc  IbtDi.  but  ti  igreejible  gutiis  to  be  parted  from  wiib  regret. 
Ai  10  the  ttualificalions  for  an  ambauadoi,  it  is  clearly  im- 
poniUe  to  lay  (town  ■  geneial  rule,  lor  Ihe  lame  qoalitiei  are 
obviously  not  reqnirad  In  Washington  as  in  Vienna,  nor  in  Paris 
aihiPekiB.  Yet  the  eOortlo  depict  tbe  IdctlunbasudDTbiilka 
largdy  in  tlu  work*  ol  tbe  etrila  theoiitli,  uid  Ihe  demands  ihey 
Bake  tic  tiifKcintly  nkimiDi.  Ollaviano  Maggi,  himself  a 
tlptooHliM  of  Ac  brOBut  i(e  <i(  the  Renaiaance,  has  tell  us  in 
h^  Ik  IrgoM  (Hsnoviae,  ijgi)  hit  idea  of  whai  an  ambassador 
ihmdd  be.  He  amt  not  only  be  a  good  Chriiiian  but  a  learned 
theologian;  he  must  he  a  philotoptter,  well  versed  in  AristotJe 


and  Plato,  and  able  a(  a  Bomcnt^  Botloe'la  tolvc  la  oofRCt 

dialcdicBl  form  the  most  abstruse  problems;  he  muat  be  widt 
read  in  the  classics,  and  an  expert  in  mailkematica,  architecture^ 
music,  physics  and  dvi)  and  canon  law.  He  must  not  only  kAOV 
how  to  write  and  speak  Ijtin  with  claasinl  relinemeni,  bat  be 
most  be  a  misler  of  Greek,  Spanish,  French ,  German  and  Tgiklab. 
Ue  must  have  a  sound  knowledge  ol  hatory,  ge<%raphy  and  ibc 
science  of  war;  but  at  the  same  lime  la  not  to  select  the  poet^ 
and  never  to  be  without  hb  Homer.  Add  lo  thb  that  be  ntM 
be  well  botn,  tich  and  of  a  handtorae  presence,  and  we  bivc 
a  pomtit  of  a  diplomatist  whose  origiiuJ  can  hardly  have 
eiiiird  even  ia  thai  age  ol  bcilUant  venatilily.  Tbe  Dutcfaoaa 
Ftedcrikui  de  Manelaer,  in  bis  (ii;ucbcw  nx  fefoNMim 
insipH  (Antwerp,  t6iS),  Is  tcatcely  less  coctiDg  than  tba 
His  ideal  ambassador  is  a  nobltnwn  of  tax  pttKBca 


if  life, 


superU  uously — mi 


:oae,  do  fintlerer,  b 
houl  being  lalkallvc,  a  good  linguitt,  widdj 
autious,  but  brave  aBd--«s  beaddi  aimcwhal 

elical  perfections  one  or  two  tottapcta  of  tlM 
qualilicatiant  demanded  by  the  eiigencks  of  ptaclical  poUtica 
may  be  citnl  byway  oF  lUuminatlng  conlraxt.  At  the  court  of  tbe 
empress  EUaabeth  of  Russia  gtxid  looks  were  a  Hirer  mans  of 
diplomatic  lucccat  than  all  the  talents  and  virtues,  and  tba 
princes)  of  Zctbat  (mother  of  the  empress  Catherine  IL)  wrote  to 
Frederick  ol  Prusaia  advising  him  to  replace  his  elderly  am- 
bassacior  by  a  handsome  young  man  with  a  good  GtHn[deakm; 
and  the  casenUal  qualification  for  an  ambaasador  to  Switacrlaad, 
Germany,  Poland,  DetuoatkandRuasiaased  to  be  that  he  ih 
be  able  to  drink  then 


:rangtiquon,u 


erthci 


Rislarj. — In  its  widnt  sense  the  history  of  diplooicy  la  that  of 
the  intercourse  between  nations,  in  so  far  as  lhi>  bit  not  beeni 
mere  brute  itniggle  for  ihe  maitcty;'  in  a  narrower  lente.  with 
which  the  present  article  is  alone  concerned,  it  is  that  of  tbi 
melbodt  and  spirit  of  diplomatic  [nieicounc  and  ot  ibe  character 
and  ilalut  of  diplomalic  agents.  Earlier  wrilen  on  th*  oSka 
and  functions  of  ambasssdon,  such  as  Centilij  or  ArchbUwii 
Getmonius,  conscientiously  trace  tbeir  origin  to  God  hinueU, 
wbo  created  tlie  angeli  to  be  his  legstn;  and  tbey  brtify  their 
nts  by  coptout  uaraples  drawn  Irom  incienl  hiilory, 
and  profane.  But,  whatever  tbe  inflnencc  upon  it  ol 
eauier  practice,  inodem  dipdomacy  really  dila  fiota  tbe  rise  ef 
pemunent  mlssioDs,  and  the  consequeiit  development  ol  Ihe 
difdomatic  hierarchy  at  an  internatianal  institution.  Of  Ibit  the 
first  txfiiimingt  art  traceable  to  Ihe  ijth  century  and  to  Italy. 
Then  had,  of  coonc,  during  lite  middle  ages  been  embassitt  and 
negotiations;  but  the  embassies  bad  been  no  more  Iban  tna< 
porsTy  missions  directed  to  a  particular  ei 
eccleslutia  or  noblet  of  a  digiiity  a^ 


dipkHnatic  clan.  To  the  evnlatian  of  inch  a  ciaii  the  Italy  of  the 
Renaisance,  the  nuriing-gnmnd  of  modem  atateeraf  I,  gave  tbe 

Independent  states,  between  iriiich  there  eEbted  a  lively  ialer- 
courae  and  a  yet  livelier  rivalry,  anticipated  in  ibiDlalBtc  the 
modem  stats'  tysteni  of  Eui^ie.  In  feudal  Europe  there  had 
been  Utile  room  for  dipJomacy;  but  la  iwtthen  aod  centnl  Italy 

perdntula  diplomacy  badeailypbiyid  a  pantigreatai,  or  (tcatei 
than,  war.  Whan  aO  wen  almgglini  fat  the  maalnr,  the 
eiiitence  ot  eadi  depended  iqiOB  alliance*  aad  CDunlar-alliaDCO, 
of  which  the  object  wn  the  mainteoaDcc  ol  tbe  balance  of  pown. 
In  ihii  tcbool  tbete  wai  trained  >  itelable  tncccMloD  ol  men  ol 
affairs.  Thua,  in  the  tjth  and  14th  cenlutiei  Fknoce  raunled 
among  her  envoyi  Dante,  Pelraidi  and  Boccacde,  aad  lalei  on 
conid  boast  of  agents  sucA  at  Capponi,  Veltori,  Gui^intdini  and 
Marhiavelli,  Papal  Rome,  too,  aa  waa  to  be  eipacted,  had 
_. .. '-"-'■  nnrsing-motherof """' — "'""     """ 
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1  (Uadsaaad  New  Yait.  Ipos). 
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aWc*  hiTc  tnucd  tht  belinnlnci  of  dwdcn  A plomuy  (■>  a 

MUilmiuiion  of  bet  legatinc  ^yjlem.' 

a,  btrwevtr.Hi  Venice. Ihu  iheDiq^iDolnMilnndlpbinicv 

ibciou^t>    Soaclyuthe  ijtbcmliuylbcrtpubUc,  vilh 

ir  io  lafcguirding  the  pablic  intersu,  bi^n  lo  lay  down  h 

Oil  rulei  (or  ihe  conduct  of  1(1  imbuudon.     Thiu,  in  iijii. 

n  to  Ihe  couii  of  Rome  tit  lortiidd™  lo  proture  a  benefice 

lyoae  >>itfaaiit  laveoF  i he  dojc  and  Utile  cDundl ;  In  ii6S 

omnundHl  lo  »uirendrr  on  Iheir  relurn  any 

ela  Ibsy  may  have  received,  and  by  another  dcctK  Ibey  an 

cDApellcd  to  take  an  oath  to  condurt  afFairalo  thchonoor  and 

■diaaiaae  of  ibe  lepublic.     About  the  ume  time  it  wai  decided 

th*l  diploinanc  agents  wetc  lo  hand  [n,  on  their  return,  a  written 

BccouTit  of  their  miuion;  in  llSSIbii  waiioniewhaleipandedby 

a  bw  decreeiBf  thai  ambanadonwerelodrpotit.wrlhin  fifteen 

dayiof  th«r  ret  urn,  a  written  account  of  the  replin  made  lo  Ibem 

taring  ibeir  Briaion,  loge thcr  with  anything  Ibey  mfghl  havt! 

(tbeud  IBthehonourDTin  theiotcTictsor  ' 

peDviiiDTta,  which  were  several  timea  renei 

iti;  and  icjj,  an  Ibe  origliv  ol  the  (a 

TtBMiaii  ambauadora  to  the  Mnaw,  whtd 

■nt  to  the  politlod  fcidua  01  Venetian 

dinvaliuble  hiitoiioal  material.* 

Thae  an  but  a  tew  (ample*  oi  a  long  leriea  af  regulationa. 
oany  otbeim  itao  dating  to  the  ijth  century,  by  which  Ihc 
Venciiaa  loveniiDent  loui^t  to  lyslenialiie  ill  iliploRiatIc 
■rvics.  Ttut  permanent  diplomatic  agcnciei  were  not  eatab- 
^Kd  by  it  eaxUer  than  waa  th>  caae  li  probably  due  lo  the 
ffiOrait  oI  (t*  aginta  by  which  moit  of  lliia  tegidation  of  the 
lepablic  li  inapind.  In  Ihe  rjth  crntui7  Iwo  or  three  montht 
au  cotutdrTCd  ov^long  a  period  lor  an  ambaaxador  to  re^de  at 
ilareiga  coon;  in  ihe  ijth  century  the  period  ol  nsidenci  vaa 
(Headed  to  two  yean,  and  in  the  i6ih  century  to  three.  This 
htter  rule  continued  till  ihe  end  of  the  republic;  Ihe  embasy 
bid  become  petBWoeM,  but  die  ambaaiador  wai  changed  every 

ne  orlsia  at  Ihe  lAanec  from  trmpomy  to  pdmanent  mluiaBi 
kiabecBth«aubiectof mndidebatcaDdninlrovcny.  Tbetheory 
thai  it  wa*  <)uc,  in  the  fini  imtance,  lo  the  evolution  ol  the 
Tcwtian  caniolalei  {iajijati)  in  the  Levant  into  pennai 
Cptaaaiic  poMl,  and  that  the  Idea  waa  thrnn  tniHfnred  to 
Wot,  b  dliproved  by  the  lact  thai  Venice  had  eaiabliihed  other 
permanent  embwaieabeioTt  the  ioyfci  (»,».)  at  Coniianiinople  waa 
trasformed  into  a  diphimallc  agent  of  the  fint  rank.  Nor  i> 
Ike  fint  known  instance  of  the  appointnient  of  a  permaDent 
iiiiliamrffir  Venetian.  The  eatltut  record'  ii  contained  in  the 
aa>owKcmetiCby  Franceica  SfoRS.dukeoI  Milan,  in  1155,  othh 
■lealiaa  to  mainlain  a  permanent  embasly  at  Genoa';  and  in 
i^  the  dnke  of  Savoy  lenl  Euscbio  MargatiLi,  archdeacon  of 
VeTCeIK.a»hi»pennattenttepresentaiivelo  Ihe  Curia.*  TTiough, 
kmmut,  the  early  fecorda  of  such  appointments  an  raic,  the 
(nrtke  me  probably  common  among  the  Italian  autei.  Iti 
ote^oo  to  rouBtriesoulnde  Italy  waiawmcvhatbterdevriop- 
mt.  In  I4M  Milan  is  abeady  represented  in  France  by  a 
pa^anent  anbaisador.  In  149s  Zacharia  Contarinl,  Venetian 
— Imr-'*"  to  the  tafotn  Maximilian,  is  deacribed  by  Sanulo 
tOivai,  i-  194}  "  •'»'■'  amtaitiaUte,  and  from  the 

>  Fiv  thii  tt  Hiiucbiut,  KitxUxrrilu.  i.  t 

•  tiie  VcneliaDi,  however,  in  their  mm. 
tfloniacv  originally  from  die  Byianlinc., 
sfiaonoo  in  the  Levant  early  brought  Iben 
Bnaitine  diplooiacy  tee  ROUaN  Ekriir  ■ 


jiubtleaa  Jcamed  their 


alooacy  lee  RoUaN  EkriiE,  L*TEa:  DifUmaij. 
._.  ^-.jiio  AlWti,  U  KilaiuHH  iitti  am/maaiin  Vinth  al 
B-to,  .s  ■■■ola.  (Flweooe.  i!»-iM3).  ,     ,j__,.       ,_ 

■  TW  abacriiurii  (tnwotfui)  or  rcsfeitiaUi  ihould  ixrlupi  be 
xM'naea,  ibsugh  thejr  ceilair^  did  nol  tel  Ihe  ptecedenl  for  l"-- 

mbbkd  %  ^  lIo'  I.,  ^tontln  ™Sn  ™  thi  1™t,«I« 
oaUDVenv  broke  the  intimate  lies  bctwren  Eail  and  Wnt.  S 
Ln^ido.  Dm  mrdrhtlaliiJu  SaandlKMlircdil  der  Plpllt  (loi 
iMtfc.  iM);  »1«  HinKhnu.  JCiKiwKW;  L  jot. 

!  (Bolopia.  Modrni,  ilj" 


ItUt  pitmiliteu  {I 


id  very  dangerouj," ' 
resident  In  London,  Piclro  Contatlni  and  Luca  V 
ippointed  by  the  republic  tubambiisciatorri .  and 
lamc  year  Andrea  Trcviuno  arrived  in  London 


[408  onw 


at  the  courtj  of  Cbaitet  V.  and  of 


During  the  tame  period  the  practice  had  been  giowlng  u[ 
nong  (he  oihcf  European  powers.  Spain  led  the  oiy  In  14S] 
by  the  appoinlnenl  of  Dl  Rodcrigo  Condesalvi  de  Furbla  ti 
ambasaador  in  Engbnd.  As  he  was  still  there  in  1500,  til 
Spanhh  embany  in  London  may  be  regarded  as  ihe  oldest  still 
irvlving  post  of  the  new  permanent  diplomacy.  Other  slate: 
nowrd  <uil,  but  only  fitfully:  it  was  not  till  lale  in  Ihe  i6it 
'nlurr  thai  permanent  embassiei  were  regarded  as  the  norm 
The  piTcaiious  rrblions  betwccn-thc  European  powers  during 


:  iGlhct 


irallyre 


1.  Thus  h  was  not  till  after  good  n 
esUblisbed  with  France  by  the  treaty  ot  London  thai,  In  ijiq, 
ileyn  and  Dr  West  were  sent  lo  Paris  as  resident 
sadoTS.  and.  after  Ihe  renewed  breach  between  Ihe 
no  others  were  appointed  III!  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth. 
are,  Sir  Robert  WIngfield,  whase  simplicity  earned 
meofSunimer-shall-be-grmn,"  had  been  sent  as 

and  in  ijio  Ihe  mutual  appoinlmeot  of  itsidcnt 
ns  made  a  condition  of  the  lieaty  between  Henry 
Vin.  and  Charles  V.  In  isr;  Thomas  Spindly,  who  had  for 
ited  England  allhecoottot  UleNclhcilandl, 
esidcnl  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain," 
I  till  his  death  on  the  Had  of  August  1511. 
important  early  inslancei  of  the  new  system, 
powers,  the  emperor  remainal  prrmancntty 
unrepresented  at  (oieign  conrta.  In  theory  Ihla  was  the  resutl 
of  his  unique  dignity,  which  made  him  auperior  lo  all  other 
potentates;  aelually  It  was  because,  ai  emperor,  he  could  not 
apeak  for  the  practically  Independent  princes  noRiinally  hit 
vassals.  Ti  served  aQ  practical  purposes  if  he  were  rrpresented 
abroad  by  his  agents  as  king  of  Spain  or  archduke  of  Austria. 

available  goes  to  prove  that  the  fttaijTiifc- 


Lcddenlaf  developmen' 
liberalHy  adopted  as  an  obvii 

agendei  abroad,  aD  were  equally  agreed  in  viewing  the  repre- 
aenlalives  accredited  to  them  by  foreign  states  wilh  eilrems 
aus[Hdon.  TMs  allltode  was  abundantly  Justified  by  Ihe 
peoiliar  elhici  of  Ihe  new  diplomacy.  TbeoH  "  orators  "  of  the 
Summcr-shaD-be-green  type  could  not  long  hold  their  own 
against  the  new  men  who  had  studied  in  the  scho^  of  Italian 
ttatecnft,  (or  whom  the  end  justiBed  the  means.  MachiavelU 
had  galbeTtd  in  TJk  Prince  and  T*e  Dianrta  en  Lay  tta 
principles  which  underlay  Ihe  practice  of  U*  day  In  Italy; 
Frands  I-,  the  first  monarch  to  establirii  a  complctriy  organised 
diplomatic  machinery,  did  moat  to  give  these  principles  a 
European  extension.  By  the  dose  of  the  itilh  century  diplomacy 
had  become  frankly  "  Machiavellian,"  and  the  ordinary  mica  of 
monlity  were  held  not  lo  apply  lo  Ibe  inurcoun*  between 
natiou.  TUa  was  admilted  in  tbecey  as  well  as  in  pnctka. 
CennoiJus,  after  a  vigorous  denundilioo  of  lying  In  general, 
arguti  thai  II  is  permluible  for  the  safely  01  convenience 
{cMnnuia)  of  ptiocea,  since  lalu  ftpuli  nprtm»  Ux,  and  t»ai 
tan  tomiUU  naluraiU  ralia,  almilHI  crniii;  and  he  adduce* 
in  support  of  this  prindple  the  answer  given  by  Ulysses  to 
Neoptolemus,  In  Ihe  AJti  of  Sophodea,  and  the  eiamples  ol 
Abraham,  Jacob  and  David.  Paachalius,  whjleaffinningtfaatan 
ambassador  mast  study  lo  speak  the  truth,  adds  that  he  i*  nut 
'  The  Scsl  ambiiaador  of  Venice  lo  vlHt  Enaland  wis  Zoanne  * 
Leut.wbocanirinijistodeinjndcoiii— — "-'~"  ' 
of  Venetian  ships  by  Eogllih  piralci- 


u  lor  the 
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ucha''nuticbaat"ulonyUutwi"affic{tlU^'(«f(unA 
iiinij«ci«iH)  u  never  la  be  employed,  or  to  deny  Ihal  ui 
■mbMudor  ihould  be,  en  occuion.  ifladidr  mnijiu.'  Tbe 
litiutioa  it  (ummed  up  in  ibe  fimou*  defioition  oC  Sir  Hcniy 
Wotloa,  obkh,  though  ucuied  by  binuelf  *i  ■  JMt,  mi  bild  lo 
be  an  indiKtett  revelition  </t  ihe  liuih:  "  An  unbiuidoi  it  id 
bondt  oum  Kot  (a  lie  ibnud  {or  the  sood  of  bu  country."' 
The  molt  lucceuTul  liar,  in  [lc^  wu  eiteemed  the  moil  tucceuf  ul 
diplonutiit.  "  A  prime  triide  of  tbe  catechluD  ol  ambiuadon." 
nyi  Biyle  [n  ba  DiHitnnaJrt  iriiijiic  (lAgg),  "  whatever  their 
nligioD,  ii  to  invent  Ulieboodi  «ad  to  (o  ibout  iruking  tocicty 
believe  tbcfn."  So  uiiiventUy  oai  thli  principle  adopted  that, 
in  the  end,  no  diploma tiat  evco  opecled  to  be  believed;  and 
the  bat  ny  lo  deceive  *u— u  Bianaick  cynically  avooed — 
to  lell  the  Irulh. 

a  ^ficie.  Che  ambauadc 
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uMleM.  ibc  pnol  of  Ibe  btlei  Mni  that  they  wen  wkDiraB 


irable 


spy. 


A  clever 
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'.,  "  arc  two;  the  fitU  ii  to  look  all 

e;  the  lecond  li  to  discover  the  al 


cipall. 


,  of  an 

idorof 
n  the  aflain  of  hia 


:  all  that  goei  on  in  the  mind  o£  the  aoirereign,  in  tbe 
council!  of  miniuerm  or  in  the  country,  and  for  thii  end  "  good 
cheer  and  ibc  wanning  eHett  oC  wine"  are  excellent  alliea.' 
Tbii  bring  so.  it  b  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  foreign 
anbuaadon  were  commonly  regartied  aa  perbapi  neceuaty,  hut 
certainly  very  unwelcome,  gueata.  The  viewa  of  Philipiw  de 
Cooiminea  have  already  been  quoted  above,  and  they  were  ihared 
by  a  long  acrid  of  theoretical  wrilen  ai  well  ai  Ly  men  of  aSaira. 
Centilia  is  all  but  alone  in  hi*  proteat  againit  the  view  that  ail 
anbauadore  were  cxflomUrii  aufu  fun  aralarti,  and  lo  be 
treated  ai  tuch.  So  eai^y  aa  148 1  the  government  of  Venice  had 
decreed  the  penalty  gl  haniahment  and  a  heavy  fine  for  any  ooc 
who  ibould  talk  of  aSiin  of  itate  with  a  foreign  envoy,  and 
tbou^  the  more  civilized  princes  did  not  follow  the  example  of 
the  suitan,  who  by  way  of  precaution  locked  the  ambassador  of 
Ferdinand  IL,  Jerome  Luki,  into  "  a  dark  aiul  (Unking  place 
without  window)."  they  took  the  tnott  minute  precauiiona  to 
prevent  the  ambasaadort  ol  friendly,  powera  from  penetrating 
Into  their  icctets.  Charles  V.  thought  it  ufest  10  keep  tbtm  at 
far  away  atpouibEe  from  hit  court.  So  did  Francis  Li  and,  when 
aflain  were  ciilical,  be  made  bit  frequent  changes  of  roidcnce 
and  hit  buntiog  expedition*  the  etcuie  for  cxapiag  from 
Ihcir  preKDCe.  Henry  VII,  forbade  hli  tubjectt  to  hold 
any  intcicoune  with  Ihem,  and,  later  on,  set  spies  upon  them 
and  cumincd  Ibeir  certc^iondence— a  practice  by  no  meant 
confined  to  England.  U  the  tyttem  of  permanent  embauiet 
survived,  it  is  clear  that  Uiit  was  mainly  due  to  the  bclid  of  the 
toveteignt  that  they  gained  mote  by  maintaining  "  hoooutable 
qiitt "  at  foreign  court]  than  they  lost  by  the  preKDce  ol  those 
of  foreign  count  at  their  own.  It  wai  purely  a  quettioo  of  the 
balaiKe  of  advantage.  Neitlier  among  alatesmcn  nor  among 
Ihesrittt  wai  there  any  premonition  of  the  great  part  to  be 
played  by  the  permanent  diplomatic  body  In  tbe  development 
and  maintenance  of  the  concert  ol  Europe.    To  PaKhalius  the 

age."<  Ctotiui  hinueU  condemned  them  as  Dot  only  harmful, 
iGcrmooioi,  D*  iftaitiprmtipum  it  pcpJontm  Ubii  Irts  (Rome, 
1617).  chap.  vL  p.  1&41  Fiidialiin.  Ltialus  (Rourn,  is9»l.p.io). 
Eilcnne  Dolet.  who  had  been  mrelary  10  Canfinal  /can  du  Bcflay, 
and  was  bunied  lor  ttWva  In  lyft.  In  his  Dt  aftif  litaU  (IMl) 

Id  unploy  vigilant  tplei,  and  to  ma  afoot  all  manner  of  ktiont, 
eipecially  irlwn  negotiating  with  the  court  ol  Rome  or  with  the 
Italian  princes. 
'SeeFMnall: 


ID  Smhh.  Sir  Bmry  WtUtm.  pp.  a  ii«  n 
-  r  wKiB  de  CallitiM.  De  i*  iM»ln  d(  a^HT^ — !• 
(Bniiada.  i;i«).    Sea  aho  A.  SorI.  Xatunl  3e 


rHilS«u(*wliaa. 


*  "  Nova  m  eat,  quod 
paRw HiKoiiJatca 

Sidctn,  ne  quid  dii«tnu1i .  —  - 
aeta  rlmiiis,  loccunda  Iraudis 


tl  Frana  CParii,  ■■84),  (.g.  voL 
laMleji  hi[iia  aitMk,  laMht 


juiiy.' 

Onels/MM  (/  ttt  DitlomalK  Hitrartky.— Tbe  binary  ol 
the  diplomatic  body'  is,  like  that  of  other  bodiei,  that  ol  tla 
progceuive  diaerentiation  of  lunctiani.    The  middle  agea  knew 

is  dcKfibed  indiSerently  at  IcfdJu,  anM,  mnUtiii.  aWrfafat, 
tommiistriut,  tTKMraltr,  mafdalcrius.  agau  or  aaetenitir 
iOMlHiualor.tiC.).  In  Cundisaalvua,  Oc/e/aU  (1485).  Iheolden 
printed  woii  on  the  subject,  the  word  umianaltr,  Grit  found  in 
a  Venetian  decree  of  1 168.  is  a[q>lied  to  any  diplomal.  floccBce 
waa  the  Gnl  to  make  disiiiKtioai  the  cnlir  waa  ^tpoiated  by 
the  council  of  the  republic;  the  maaMtht,  with  inferior  powem, 
by  the  Council  of  Ten.  In  1500  MacUtvcUl,  who  held  only  lb 
latter  riok,  wrote  from  France  urging  tha  Signoria  lo  lend 
ontrniiisri.  This  waa,  howevel.  lather  a  quettion  of  powen 
than  of  dignity.  But  the  cauto  which  ultimately  led  lo  the 
(Itbonte  differentiation  of  diplomtiic  tank!  were  rather  quo- 
lions  of  dignity  ilian  of  functions.'  Tbe  breakdown  of  feudalim, 
wilh  Ihecontequenlriieaf  aterieioltovenigiialateiocaf  itatca 
claimingtobeioveccign,  of  very  various  aaeaod  impottaBce,  led 
lo  a  certain  conluilon  in  the  ceremonial  retation  between  them. 
which  had  been  unknown  to  the  <«npatativdy  clearly  defined 
^ttem  of  the  middlo  agea,  The  tmaJler  ilatc*  woe  eaan  to 
aiiert  the  dignity  of  their  actual  or  practical  Ir 
tfie  greater  powers  were  equally  bent  on  "keeping  th 
place."  If  the  emperor,  as  hat  been  Mated  above,  waa  lo> 
exalted  to  tend  ambsttadors,  certain  of  the  leaser  Katei  were  aooB 
caleemed  loo  humble  to  be  cepreacnled  at  the  eoBTUol  the  gtcat 
powers  lave  by  agents  ol  an  inferior  rank.  By  the  aecond  ball 
of  the  i6ih  century,  then,  there  are  two  ctttaet  ol  diploma IJrta, 
ambattadora  and  residents  or  agents,  the  latter  being  accMiBUd 
ambaasadora  of  the  second  class.'  At  first  the  diflerencc  bI  task 
was  determined  by  the  iiatus  ol  the  soverdgD  by  whon  M  to 
whom  the  diplomatic  agent  waa  aaredited;  but  early  In  tbt  itth 
century  it  became  fairly  common  for  powers  of  the  fint  tank  10 
•end  agents  of  the  second  clasa  to  repraent  them  al 
an  equal  status.    The  reason  t  wei 

First  and  loiemoti  came  tbe  quetlun  ol  eipentc.  Itt  tm- 
bastador,  as  representing  the  petsu  of  hi>  sovereign,  waa  bound 
by  tbe  sentiment  of  the  age  to  display  an  exaggeralcd  magnifi- 
cence. His  journcyt  were  like  loyal  profreatct,  hi*  tiati  entries 
tucrounded  with  every  circum*tanc«  ol  pomp,  and  it  *a*  held  ti> 
bchiiduty  loadveriite  themunilictaceolhltptiDcetqrboundlcai 
laigeuet.  tiad  thit  munificence  been  as  unlimited  in  fact  a* 
in  theory,  all  might  have  been  well,  but,  in  thatageol  vaulting 
ambitions,  depleted  cichequers  were  the  rule  nlbct  than  tba 
exception  in  Eun^Mj  the  records  are  full  ol  pitiful  appeals  Iroaa 
ambassadors  for  arrears  of  pay,  and  appointment  to  an  embatay 
dun  meant  luin,  even  10  a  man  of  tubttance.  To  give  but  on* 
example.  Sir  Kichard  hlorilon,  Edward  VI.'s  ambassafloi  ia 
Ccrmany.  had  to  borrow  money  lo  pay  hit  debit  before  ha  could 
[cave  Augsburg  (Cnf.  SiaU  Paf.  EJu.  VI.,  No.  467),  and  tatei 
on  he  writei  from  Hamburg  (April  g,  isji)  that  be  could  buy 
nothing,  because  everyone  believed  that  be  had  packed  ujt  in 
ttihaala  hacc  hnperis.  live  sunnnas  potenatea.  oade,  ut  e  ronhariis 
bae  teanlkiwi  undalim  ic  landuni. '  Puckaliu.  Uv^ai  (tat*), 
p.  4.7.  So  loo  Filii  de  la  Morhe  U  Vayer  (rj47-iMs),  u  Va 
It^tl  (Paris,  lJ7g),  ia>1  "  Legatm  In ' — • " 


cumPaodoTs 


•The  term  iiPrBn(i>tonohWorigiiiateii  about  the  middle  o( tba 
taihcemury.  ''The  Chancellor  Fltnt,"  nyi  Ranke  [nx.  47.  note), 
"  doct  not  uie  it  at  yet  in  hii  report  (t?^)  but  he  knowi  it.  and  It 
would  appear  that  Ft  bad  Wit  been  invented  al  Vlenia.  "  Gxp* 
diplomatique,  nom  qu'une  dame  donna  un  jour  k  c>  cncpa  mobnus 
de  miniilm  einngen  k  Vicnne." 

<  So  too  Pradier^odM,  vol.  I.  p.  *6t. 

■  Thus  Charlea  V.  wontcl  DM  allow  Ibe  repreaintalivas  et  the  dulls 
of  Mantua.  Femra,  ftc..  to  style  theHKlvei "  amhaiiadan."  on  tin 
ground  that  this  lide  eonM  be  bome  onty  by  the  agents  o(  Ungi  and 
o(  the  republic  ot  Venice,  and  not  by  ihoeeo)  ataiei  whom  •ovmiriity 
was  hnpaircd  by  any  feudal  lelaiioa  to  •  aupceior  power.     (Se* 
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KW&icn  to  Ail  wcntly,  for  "  Jtum  mmt  ikey  bay  tittnes,  where 
amkciov  thdrsloSbraily  trussed  up,  and  ihey  flcciing< 
diy?  "  (16.  No.  544)-    But  Ihe  dignily  of  ambassador  c 


cr  for  bin 


Ihlhewi 


ic  dignified, 


(ithou^theofiii 
Ihit  of  agent  was  mote  gcncrjiiy  useiui. 

Yet  B  ihiid  cause,  possibly  the  most  immediately  polmt, 
CKomaged  Uie  gmrlh  of  the  Imtc  diplomatic  nnks:  the 
qiMstlm  of  preCTd(ji'»  among  powers  thioreticany  equal. 
Uodem  diptomacy  bu  sctlicd  a  diHicuIly  nbicb  caused  at  one 
time  much  heart -burning  and  even  bloodshed  by  a  simple  appeal 
10  the  alphabet.  Crent  Britain  feels  no  humiliation  in  signing 
illet  France,  if  the  reason  be  thai  her  name  begins  with  G;  had 
ibe  not  been  Cical,  ibc  would  sign  berorc.  The  vcicd  question  ol 
(hcpreodtDCcofuobasudon,  loo,  has  been  settled  by  the  rule, 
already  referred  to  above,  (s  to  Kniorlly  o(  appointment.  But 
■hOe  the  question  remained  unsettled  it  was  obviously  tKst  to 
evwie  it;  and  Ibii  was  most  easily  done  by  sending  an  agent 
ol  nlerhir  nst  to  a  eoivt  where  the  precedence  claimed  for  an 
anhassador  would  have  been  nfused. 

luiiil  the  system  fs  ilereolyped  in  the  iglb  century.  11  is  un- 
tttaaary  to  trace  this  evolution  here  in  any  detail.  It  b  rminly 
a  qOBtion  of  names,  and  difJomaiic  t  iitea  are  bo  eietpiloB  10  iho 
general  rule  by  which  alt  ttilcs  lend  to  become  cheapened  and 
IbrrefoTc,  from  time  to  time,  need  la  be  reinforced  by  fresh  verbal 
devins.  Tike  melhod  was  the  familiar  one  of  applying  terms 
thai  had  once  implied  a  particular  quaUly  in  ■  fashion  that 
inqJied  acluaUy  nothing.  The  ambassador  eitraordinary  had 
ofigiiully  been  one  sent  on  an  eairaordinary  mission;  for  ibe 
tine  and  purpose  of  this  mission  his  suthoHly  supeisedcd  that 
(■(  Ibc  resident  ambassador.  But  by  the  middle  of  the  I71h 
ootury  tfie  custom  had  grown  up  of  calling  ail  ambassadors 
"  ewnotdinary,"  in  order  lo  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
atbers.  The  same  process  wu  eiiendcd  10  diplomatists  ol  the 
second  rank;  and  envoys  (cutvyf  for  abUgalai)  were  always 

over  mere  "  residents,"  who  in  their  day  had  asserted  the  same 
claim  against  the  agenis — all  three  Itrmi  having  at  one  time 
ben  synonyniouj.  Similarly  s  "  minister  piniipotenliary  "  had 
ori^nally  meant  in  agent  armed  with  full  powers  (pIri>i-AD>i»f>); 
but,  by  a  like  process,  the  coinbinalion  came  to  mean  os  little  as 
I'  envoy  extraordinary  "—though  a  plenipotentiary  IbkI  simple  ii 
Sim  an  agent,  of  no  ceremonially  defined  dignity,  despatched  with 
fun  powcn  to  treat  and  conclude.  Finally,  the  evolution  o(  (he 
tiUe  ol  a  diplomatist  of  the  second  rank  is  crowned  by  the  high- 
BKuiding  combination,  DOW  almost  exclusively  used,  of  "  envoy 
eatiaordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary."  The  ultimate  fate 
el  ibe  [imple  title  "  resident "  was  the  same  as  that  of  "  agent." 
Both  had  been  freely  sold  by  needy  sovereigns  to  all  and  sundry 
who  were  prepared  U>  pay  far  what  gave  them  a  certairt  social 
status.  The  "  agent  "  fell  thus  into  utter  discredit,  and  those 
"resklentx"  who  were  still  actual  diplamaltc  agents  became 
"  miDisters  resident  "  to  distinguish  them  from  the  common  herd. 
The  classification  o(  diplomatic  agents  was  for  the  Erst  time 
definitively  Included  in  the  general  body  ol  international  law  by 
the  Kit/rmcnl  of  the  igth  of  March  iSij  at  Vienna';  and  the 
■bole  question  was  filially  settled  at  the  congress  of  Aii-ta- 
CbapcUe  (November  11,  iSiS)  when,  the  proposal  la  establish 
prendence  by  the  status  of  the  accrediting  powers  having  wisely 
beea  rejected,  diplomatic  agenis  were  divided  into  four  classes: 
(1)  AmbaiMdor*.  leptei,  nuncios;  (i)  Envoys  eilraordinaiy 
sad  Diilibtcrs  plenipotentiary,  and  other  ministers  accredited 
direct  Is  the  sovereign;  (j)  Klinislers  resident;  (4)  Charges 
d'aflaites.  With  a  few  eiceptions  (c.f.  Turkey),  this  setllemcnl 
■at  acopted  by  aU  italei.  including  the  United  Suiet  of 

.■  See  Pradier-Fod«r«.  L  36s. 


Ril/Ht  aid  PiMfrfa  tflHphmallt  Atma.—lhtit  are  partly 
lounded  upon  immcnwrial  custom,  partly  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions embodied  in  inlemationallaw.  The  most  important,  Is  it 
is  the  most  andent,  is  the  lighl  ol  penonal  imrWuti/ily  extended 
to  the  diplomatic  agent  and  the  members  of  his  suite.  lUa 
inviolability  ia  maintained  after  a  rupture  between  the  two 
governments  concerned,  and  even  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  habit  of  Ibe  Ottoman  government  of  imprisoning  in  the 
Seven  Towen  the  ambassador  of  a  power  witb  whidi  i  t  quantlled 
was  but  an  eiception  which  proved  the  rule.  The  secoad  Im- 
portant right  is  that  ol  eitciriioriality  (f.t.},  a  convenient 
fiction  by  which  the  bouse  and  equipages  ol  the  diplonaiic  agent 


are  resided  as 


ilory  ol  U 


rrbyw 


credited.    This 

nvol  ve»  the  further  principle  ibat^he  agent  Is  ia 

no  way  subject  t( 

thepaymcolal  least  of  lerlainlocal  rates.    Ha 

sued,  nor  can  h 

goods  be  seiard,  for  debt;  (i)  from  criramal 

orisdiction,  e,,. 

he  cannot  be  arrested  and  tried  for  a  criminal 

offenee.    Foraci 

ime  ol  viotencc,  however,  or  for  plotting  against 

the  slate,  he  ca 

be  placed  under  the  necessary  restraint  and 

expelled  the  coi 

members  of  an 

nvo/s  suite.    The  dilliculiies  thai  might  be 

supposed  lo  arise 

from  such  exemptions  havcnot  in  practice  been 

ihODgh,  In  the  c 

by  servants  of  ageniA  ol  the  first  or  second  class  (he  procedure  ia 
not  clearly  d^ncd,  each  tok  would  easily  be  made  the  subject 
of  arrangement.  In  certain  cases,  tg,  embassies  in  Turkey,  the 
eilcrritoriality  of  ambissadon  implies  a  fairly  extensive  criminal 
jurisdiction;  In  other  cases  the  dismissal  al  the  servant  would 
deprive  him  of  his  dipTomatle  immunity  and  bring  him  under 
the  kiw  ol  the  land.  The  right  of  granting  asylum  claimed  by 
diplomatic  agents  in  virtue  of  thai  of  extenitoiiality,  at  one  lim* 
much  abused,  is  now  strictly  Umii«t.  A  political  or  criminal 
oflendcr  may  seek  asylum  in  a  foreign  embassy;  but  il,  after  ■ 
request  has  been  formally  made  for  his  sunender,  the  ambassador 
refuses  to  delivcrhnn  up,  the  authorities  may  tike  the  measure* 
necessary  to  effect  his  arrest,  and  even  force  an  entrance  into  the 

eiterritoriahly,  i.e.  the  right  of  free 
irittain  their  house,  [ormcrly  of  great  importance,  has  been 
tendered  superfluous  by  ihe  spread  of  reli^ous  toleration.  (See 
L.  Oiqtenheim,  Inltnial.  Lm  (London,  1905),  i.  p.  441,  Jh.; 
A.  W.  HaStei,  Dot  twifaisila  VMunakt  (Deilin,  iSBS),  pJ 


_S,&e.) 
The  Prru 


wbyne 


versai.     Frot 


.  naturally  chose  as  their  agents  those  who  would  best 
their  interests  in  the  matter  in  band.  In  the  middle  ages 
nacy  was  praclically  a  monopoly  of  Ihe  clergy,  who  as  1 
alone  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications;  and  in  later 
,  when  learning  had  spread  to  the  laity  as  well,  there  were 
DienI  reasons  wby  the  clergy  sbould  continue  lo  be  employed 
ilomatic  agents.  Of  these  reasons  the  most  practical  was 
of  expense;  for  the  wealth  of  the  church  formed  an  in. 
exhaustible  reserve  which  was  used  without  scrupie  (or  secular 
puipoMS.  Frands  I.  o(  France,  who  by  Ihe  Concordat  vriih  Rome 
'  ad  hi  Us  hands  the  patronage  ol  all  Ihe  sees  and  abbeys  in 
nnce,  used  this  partly  to  reward  his  clerical  ministers,  partly  as 
great  secret  service  fund  (or  bribing  (be  ambassadors  of  o[her 
powers,  partly  for  the  payment  of  those  high-placed  spies  aC 
foreign  courts  maintained  by  the  elaboralely  otganiied  system 

_  jnlilis,  who  had  been  consulted  by  the  government  In  the  ease 
of  the  Spanish  ambauotlor.  Don  UernaTdino  de  Mendoa.  expelled 
lor  inrriguiiw  against  Queen  Eliiib-th,  lays  ihn  down  definitely. 
An  amlKLSsador.  be  says,  need  not  be  received,  and  he  may  be  ex- 
pelled. Inaclualpractinadiplomalieagcni  who  hat  made  himself 
objectionable  ii  withdrawn  by  hisjovernment  on  Ihe  repretenlationi 

'    uador  il  desutched.  to  Knd  oiit  whether  be  Is  a  ftrmt  ('Us 
power  10  which  he  ii  accredited- 


DrPLOMATTC 


hMwBUtkiSMMilHlM.>  Haataikn.Iiitl>aiMceBtui7, 
bymcn  u  dlpliMUt*  mn  tlmdr  veil  in  eviSence.  They  an 
niullr  Uwycn,  nrdy  lolditn,  occauoull)' 
BwrcbOBU.  Not  oacommoDly  Ihtjr  wen  lords 
iMlbo  Tltomai  Spindljr  ncntionRl  above,  dm 
COHHpiriitls  dlM  cf  diplOBiu  who  wcR  ready  Id  lem  uy 
DUlcr.  Tbooah  Bobki  sere  often  employed  ai  airlumdiw 
by  ill  Ibe  powca,  Veola  alane  made  nobility  a  coodilion  o< 
dlplomstk^emice^    11wyweKpn>(caioiHJinl)ie>enfctbal,f«r 


tlKce*u.binnver,M  (Tided  diplamatkKrvi{einwhkh,u  at 
pKient,  it  wupoMibte  to  dK  eo  a  fixed  (yMen  fno  Ok  pMilion 
tl  ilnple  aiuiu  to  that  ef  mioiilei  umI  mbmidciT.  Tlie 
"altadii  to  tbe  embaav"  odMed*;  but  be  mi  not,  a>  ia 
aom  the  cue,  a  jtnnf  diplonut  '"""'"t  hk  profcKiiin,  but  an 
taperioKed  man  of  affain,  often  a  foreicner  CDqiiaycd  by  Che  , 
»MbaM»dor  a*  advlMr,  aunt  anvica  afcnt  and  (encnl  go- 
bamreen,  and  be  waa  willMiut  diplomatic  atatai.'  Tha  iSth 
«antary  aavthe  riteof  the  difdomatic  aerviccin  tha  modeni  lenic. 
Tbo  elaboration  of  court  cemnonial,  for  which  VanaJUci  had  act 
the  faahioD,  made  il  deniable  that  diplomatic  agenti  abould 
b*  couiDen,  and  young  men  of  laok  about  tha  court  began  to  be 
allachtd  tomiuioBi  for  the  eipreu  puipoae  of  leachiBg  them  the 
'  ■■  ■  ""        maelhat 


diftingidihed  by  tbe  exquisite  Rfinemcnt  of  iti  maiuen,  which 
anrvivEdfiontbeitlbceiiluryinlathctfilh.  Hoderndemomcy 
baa  tended  to  break  witb  thii  tradition,  but  it  itill  widely  pcevaHa. 
Even  in  Great  Biilaio,  where  the  reat  of  the  public  aervice*  have 
been  thrown  open  to  all  daaKa,  a  cenaio  locial  poallion  I*  atill 
deEPxnded  for  candidato  for  the  diplomMlc  wrvice  and  the 
loielsn  offica,  and  in  addilioo  lo  panloc  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, (bay  muat  be  Doninaled  by  aomeooc  of  recogniicd  atation 
prepared  to  vouch  Sot  their  lodal  qualificatJona.  In  America, 
when  no  tegular  diplomatic  aervice  eiiat*,  all  diplomatic  agenta 
are  nominated  by  the  prcaideal. 

Tbe  eaiatenca  of  an  official  diplomatic  Krvice,  however,  by  do 
ueaoa  excludes  the  appuntntcnt  of  oulsidcia  to  diplomatic  poiu. 
It  ia,  infact,  ou  of  the  main  grievances  of  the  tegular  diplonudc 
body  thai  tbe  great  rewardi  of  their  prafdiian,  the  ombuiiei. 
are  so  often  assigned  to  politidani  or  othen  who  have  not  paned 
through  the  drudgery  i^  tbe  service.  But  though  this  practice 
has,  doubtless,  loinelinies  been  abused,  it  is  impoasible  to 
eriticiu  the  wiidom  of  its  oixasiaul  appticalioo. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  tbe  pan  played  by  women  In 
diplomacy.  So  far  a*  their  nnoflidal  ioQucncc  upon  it  l>  con- 
cerned, It  would  be  impouit>]e  lo  eiaggente  its  imporlaoce;  it 
would  laCce  to  mention  three  names  taken  at  random  from 
the  annals  of  the  i^  ceniuiy,  Madame  de  Slati,  Baioneu 
von  Krtldener,  and  Princess  Lieven.  Genu  commenli  on  the 
"  feminine  intrigues  "  that  darkened  the  counsels  of  the  con- 
gnsseiof  Vienaaand  Aii-la-Chapelle,  and  from  which  the  powers 
so  haiv>ly  escaped  bi  the  bachelor  aecluiian  of  Troppsu.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  itaLesmen  will  ever  renounce  a  diplomatic 
weapoosoeasy  of  disguise  and  sopotent  for  use,  A  brilliant  laJen 
pre^ded  over  by  a  woman  of  chann  may  b<  a  most  valuable 
centre  of  a  politica]  propa^Dda^  and  ladies  are  still  widely 
employed  In  the  secret  diplomacy  el  the  powen.  Their  employ- 
ment as  regularly  accredited  dipiomatic  agcnli,  however,  though 
not  unknown,  has  been  eitrcmely  rare.  An  interesting  instance 
is  the  appoiniment  of  Catherine  of  Aragon, when  prinetssol  Wiles, 
aa  tepieaentative  of  her  father,  Ferdinand  the  Calholii;.  at  the 
ooutl  of  Henry  VIL  (G.  A.  Bergenrolh,  CtUiular  ej  SUM  Paptri 
.  .  .  Enttand  aitd  Spain— in  Uu  AtcUtci  tl  Simamai,  frc,  L  pp. 


dx). 


■^^i"" 


s,r; 


Kloiut  tlW  [f  * 


ViUadititO.  protcMot  of  lawllt 'salaman. 


'"'.JSSiBJ 


■SetZeller.  «  A.  O.  Meyer,  p. 

■  See  the  smuiing  actounl  of  tbe  methods  ef  these  agi 

Mo[y>iDetoCecilUBnuaryIJ.iJ5l-ISJU,Cal.5ls(■i>a^&l 
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(\V.  A  P,) 

DIPUUTIC  the  sdence  of  diplomas,  founded  on  the  critical 
study  ol  tbe  "  diplomatic "' sources  of  histoiy:  diplemu, 
chaitera,  acts,  treaties,  contracts,  Judidal  records,  rolls,  cbutn- 
laries,  nxisten,  &c  Tbe  enploynient  of  the  n-oid  "  diplmsi," 
aa  a  general  terra  to  designate  an  hislorical  docuowni,  ii  el  cud- 
paratively  recent  date.  The  Roman  diploma,  so  called  btaun 
it  waa  formed  of  two  sheets  ol  metal  which  were  chut  legcihci 
(Cr.  JiirXow,  to  double)  like  the  Icavca  of  a  book,  was  the  pis- 
port  or  licence  to  travel  by  the  public  post ;  al»,  the  ceili£ali 
ol  discharge,  conferring  priviiegea  ef  dlieenship  and  rasrHsge 
on  Ktldicn  who  had  served  their  lime;  and,  later,  any  iiqicnil 
grant  of  privileges.  Tbe  word  wasadopted.ralherpedulinilr: 
by  the  humaoiiti  of  the  Renaisaancc  and  applied  by  then  Is 
important  deeds  and  to  acts  of  sovereign  authority,  teptiviltga 
gristed  by  kings  and  by  great  personages;  and  by  dcgreci  the 
tern  became  extended  and  embraced  generally  the  docuaioiU  si 
the  middle  ages. 

HiiUry  eJ  lit  Sluiy.—tbt  term  "  diplomatic,"  the  Frewh 
iiplimaliqiit.  Is  a  modem  adapution  of  the  Latin  phiSK  '" 
iiplanuilin  employed  in  caily  works  upon  the  subject,  and  mon 
especially  in  the  £nt  gteat  tcilbook,  the  £e  re  iiflmalkt, 
issued  in  r68i  by  tbe  learned  Benedictine,  Dom  Jcsa  Mtbillos. 
ol  the  abbey  ol  Si  Cc^maiB^^es-Pr(s.  MabiUon's  iieaLiie  ™ 
called  forth  by  an  earlier  work  ol  Daniel  van  Papenbtoeci,  tbt 
editor  of  ihe  AOa  Sanilcram  of  the  Bollandisit.  who.  iriih  i» 
great  knowledge  or  experience  of  uchivej,  undertook  to  critidn 
the  hislorical  value  of  ancient  records  and  monaitic  dooiinrnii, 
and  laiscd  wholesale  suspicions  as  to  their  authentidly  in  hii 

MfMiranii,  which  heprinted  in  r6j;.  This  was  a  rash  chtlknft 
to  the  Benedict  Iocs,  and  especial!)' lo  the  congrcgaljon  of  St  Msur, 
or  confraternity  of  the  Benedictine  abbeys  ol  Fraoce,  *hut 
comblnedeflortsproduced  great  literary  vtorks  wbif  h  sTill  rcisua 
as  monuments  of  profound  teaming,  Mabillon  wss  at  ihll  lime 
engaged  in  collcciingmalerial  [or  a  gitat  hi  story  of  his  older.  He 
worked  silenlly  for  six  years  licforc  produdng  the  work  ibove 
referred  to.  His  irfuniion  of  Papenbrocck'j  critiduBi  »si 
complete,  and  his  rival  himself  accepted  blabillon's  lyiletii  nl 
the  study  ol  diplomatic  aa  the  true  one.  The  Di  ri  iifltmtlin 
esublishcd  the  science  on  a  secure  basis;  and  It  has  bees  ihi 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  works  on  Ihc  subject,  although  the 
immediate  result  of  lu  pubUcatlon  was  a  flood  of  cobIbivhssI 

In  Spain,  the  Benedictine  Perei  published,  In  1688,  s  «Hb 
ol  disiertalioni  following  the  tine  of  Mabillon's  work,  la  E"B- 
land,  Madox's  Ftrmnliut  Antlicanum.  with  a  diasertalloa  nm- 
ceming  ancient  charters  and  instruments,  appeared  in  i)o>,  snil 
in  170S  Hides  followed  with  his  tiit(iionni  '" 

ttatnmu,  both  accepting  the  princlpla*  laid  do 


m  by  tbe  baixc' 
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,  Is  Italy,  tiUaS  ippcand  vlth  his  Iilaria  iifU- 
maltca  m  1717,  uid  Muratori,  ia  1740,  introduced  diiscTlatknii 
aa  diplomatic  iato  his  grat  work»  the  Antiquitai^  ItaJiae.  la 
GcfBuay,  the  £nt  dipUoutic  vork  of  importuce  wu  that  hy 
B«nel,  entitled  Cknniam  CMncnin  ud  iwed  in  17J1;  end 
dd*  «u  ftdlowed  dcndy  by  kimilu'  work*  of  Baring  Eckhaid 


Fnocc,  bowevB.  bed  bem  the  cndle  of  the  laaice,  ud  that 
oraBUy  cvtinaed  to  be  the  bone  of  in  developmeDl.  Mibillon 
hul  aot  taken  mgB'utact  of  documenu  later  than  the  ijth 
catny.  Aiisiai  out  of  a  ditcuuion  iclaiive  [0  the  origin  ol  the 
^ib^  of  St  Victor  en  Caux  and  the  auiheotidiy  of  iu  archivs, 
>  moit  amprehauive  inxk  than  Mabillon's  wai  compiled  by 
the  tm  Beoedictijia.  Dom  Toustafn  and  Dom  Tauln,  viz.  the 
Ntiatau  TraiU  it  diplnmaliqut,  in  sii  volumes,  1750-1765, 
•Uch  aabnced  more  thu  diptomsCli;  proper  and  extended  (0 
d  bnocba  oi  Lacio  palaeogrsphy.  With  grut  induttry  ilie 
ompllen  gaihcnd  tagelliet  a  miu  of  details;  but  their  anange- 
■HBI  it  faulty,  and  Ilic  tut  it  broken  up  into  such  a  cnultliude  ol 
ifirin'oDS  tud  tubdiviskMs  Ibat  it  a  tediously  miautA  However, 
its  more  eiteiKled  Kope  ha*  (jven  the  JVnutaii  Troilt  an  ad- 
rantaxe  over  MahiUon'a  wnk^  and  modem  compilatioiu  have 
ta-ma  largely  upon  it 

Ai  a  rault  of  the  Revolution,  the'  aichivci  of  tht  middle  ago 
last  in  France  theii  jgridical  and  legal  value;  but  tbii  rather 
tended  to  enhance  their  historical  impotlancev  The  taste  for 
hittorical  literature  revived.  The  Acad&aie  des  Inscriptions 
hatotd  it.  In  1811  the  Ccole  ds  Cbartfi  was  lomided;  and, 
altei  a  lew  yein  ol  incipient  inaciiviiy,  it  received  a  further 
impetus,  in  1819.  by  the  iisue  o(  a  royal  ordinance  re-cstablithing 
it.  Thenceforth  it  has  been  an  active  cenirc  for  the  teaching 
and  tor  the  eocoungementof  thestudy  ot  diplomatic  throu^ut 
the  monlry.  and  baa  produced  resBlu  which  other  nations  may 
arrj.  Nert  to  France.  Germanyand  Austria  are  distinguished 
■J  countries  nheie  activity  hat  been  dijplayed  in  the  systematic 
study  d  diplomatic  archives,  more  or  less  with  the  support  ol  the 
Rate.  In  Italy,  too,  diplomatic  science  boi  not  been  neglected. 
In  England,  alter  u  long  period  of  ngrettible  indifference  to  the 
stndy  of  the  national  and  munidpil  archives  ol  the  country,  some 
eSoft  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to  remove  the  reproach.  The 
pnblicatioas  of  the  Public  Record  Office  and  ol  the  department  ol 
HSS.  b  the  British  Museum  are  more  numerom  and  are  issued 

■  manifested  by  the  foundatiffli  in  the  universities  of  a  few 
kEtarabqa  in  diplomatic  ind  palaeography,  and  by  the  attention 
which  tbeae  sobjecis  receive  in  such  an  Inilitution  as  the  London 
ScJiDol  of  Economics,  and  in  the  publications  of  private  literary 
•odetiea.  Bui  such  efforts  can  never  show  the  systematic  rciulu 
whicb  an  10  be  attained  by  a  special  inatitulbn  of  the  character 
of  the  Frendi  txcAc  dea  Chartes. 

Eilnf  0/  On  Sciaui.—Tbe  field  covered  by  the  study  of 
dipkimatic  is  to  extensive  and  the  different  kinds  of  documents 
lAicfait  takes  into  its  purview  are  so  numetons  and  various,  that 
it  ■  impoasible  to  do  more  than  give  a  few  general  Indications 
of  Iheir  nature.  No  nation  can  have  advanced  far  on  the  path 
4  civDiaation  belore  discovering  the  necessity  for  docUDientary 
tvUcnce  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  The  laws,  the 
onatilutions,  thedecteaof  govemiDcnt,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
prioBte  contracts  between  man  and  man.  on  the  other,  must  be 
embodied  in  formal  documents,  in  order  to  ensure  peimancnE 
record.  In  the  case  of  a  nation  advancing  Independently  from  a 
piiiiiil>ve  to  a  later  stage  of  dvillntion  we  should  have  to  trace 
Ibeorigni  of  its  dociunenUry  records  and  eiamhie  their  devcbp- 
ocnl  bom  s  rudimentary  condition.  But  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
Utioty  of  the  documents  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe  we  do 
■ot  beigin  with  primitive  forms.  Those  ages  inherited  the  docu- 
Deotaiy  system  which  had  been  created  and  developed  by  the 

earliest  surviving  charlen  and  dipkunas  of  European  medieval 
UKory,  tbey  present  themselves  to  us  fully  developed  and  cast  in 
tbe  mould  and  employuig  the  methods  and  lormulaeof  the  earlier 
tiaditioD.  Bawd  on  tliii  (ousdation  the  chancQies  ol  the  several 
VIII6 


cowntaes  ol  Eonpei  n  11X7  <■">■  bW  c 

organized,  reduced  to  method  and  lull  on  one. 
various  documents  which  the  enssicjei  ol  publtc  asd  o(  private 
life  from  time  to  time  called  into  existences  each  individual 
chancery  at  the  same  time  following  its  own  line  irf  practice  in 
detail,  and  evolving  and  confirming  particular  lonniUas  which 
have  become  characteristic  ol  it. 

Claiiifioliai  tf  Dociumniti.—U  we  daaiiFy  these  doeomenti 
imdei  the  two  main  heads  of  public  and  private  deedi,  wn  shall 
have  to  ptace  in  the  former  category  the  legitlatrve,  adminis- 
liative,  judicial,  diplomatic  documents  emanating  from  public 
authority  in  public  form:  laws,  constitutions,  ordinances, 
privileges,  grants  and  concetaions,  prodamatioDS,  decrees, 
judicial  reconls,  pteat,  treaties;  in  a  word,  every  kind  of  deed 

early  times  many  of  these  were  comprised  under  the  general 
term  of  "  letters,"  tilterat,  and  to  the  large  number  of  them 
which  were  issued  in  open  form  and  addressed  la  the  communitj 
the  qjecihc  title  of  **  letters  patent."  tUiirae  palentis,  was  given. 
In  contratlatinctian  those  public  tlocuments  which  were  issued 
in  dosed  form  under  tdai  wen  known  as  "  close  letters,"  lilttrat 

Swh  pabUc  document*  belong  to  the  state  archivei  of  theii 

political  and  domestic  history  of  a  nation  from  one  generation  to 
another.  In  no  country  has  so  perfect  a  series  been  preserved  as 
iji  our  own.  Into  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London  have  been 
brought  together  all  tbe  collections  of  stale  archives  whicb  were 
formerly  stored  in  diSerenl  offidal  repositories  ol  the  kingdom. 
Beginning  with  (be  great  survey  of  Domesday,  king  series  of 
eniotments  of  state  documeDts,  bi  many  instances  eitendhig 
from  tbe  times  ol  the  Angevin  kin^  10  our  own  day  in  almost 
uobtokea  sequence,  beskles  thousands  of  separate  deeds  of  aU 
descriptions,  are  thertki  preserved  (see  Rtcosn). 

Under  the  category  ol  private  documents  must  be  included,  not 
only  tbe  deeds  ol  individuals,  but  alio  those  of  corporate  bodies 
representing  private  interests  and  standing  in  the  position  of 
individual  units  in  tetaiion  to  tbe  stale,  nich  as  municipal  bodies 
and  Dtonastic  foundations.  The  largest  dsss  of  documents  of 
tliis  character  is  composed  of  those  numerous  conveyances  ol  real 
property  and  other  title  deeds  of  many  dracriptians  and  dating 
from  early  periods  which  are  commonly  described  by  the  generic 
name  of "  charlers,"  and  which  arc  to  be  found  in  thousands,  not 
only  in  luch  public  repositories  as  the  Public  Record  Office  and 
the  British  Museum,  but  also  in  the  archives  of  mnnidpal  and 
other  corporate  bodies  throughout  the  country  aiMi  in  tbe 
muniment-rooms  ot  old  families.  There  are  also  the  records 
of  the  manorial  courts  preserved  in  countleiB  court-rolls  and 
registers;  abo  the  scattered  muniments  of  the  dissolved 
monasteries  represented  by  tbe  many  coUectiont  of  charters 
and  tbe  valuable  chartularies,  or  registers  ol  charters,  which 
have  fortunately  survived  and  exist  both  la  public  snd  in 
private  keeping. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  enumcratfain  ol  public  and  private 
documenU  in  England  reference  a  made  to  rolls.  The  practice  of 
entering  reconls  on  rolls  has  been  in  favour  In Eo^and  [romalfiy 
early  date  subsequent  to  Che  Norman  Conquest;  and  while  io 
other  cmmtriea  the  comprehensive  term  ol  "  charters  "  (literally 
"  papers  ":  Gr.  x^C^)  it  employed  as  a  general  description  of 
documents  of  the  middle  ages,  in  England  the  fuller  phrts* 
"  charters  and  toUa  "  it  required.  The  master  of  tbe  lolli, 
the  UtpiUr  Sstmlanm,  is  tb  ofidal  keeps  of  the  public 
records. 

From  the  great  body  of  records,  both  public  and  private,  many 
fall  easily  and  natuniUy  into  the  data  m  which  the  text  laLet 
^  tinq>ler  namCive  form;  inch  as  judicU  ncords,  taws,  decrees, 
proclamations,  legisteni,  fee,  whicb  teB  their  own  story  in 
formulae  and  phraseology  early  developed  and  requiring  little 
diange.    Tbesewcmtyleaveononeaide.    For (nllet dctcfiptiaa 
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Las  iX..  *.D.  104S-10M.  tie  Bmaolru-wia  merit 

M gra—     D_iia(  Lcd'i  (DBt^aM  it  ■»  alw  mcamptiuFd  wi 


gf  [iiiDciiiiiiiin  (fvioAu)  wliicli  Item  tlwwL  10  ttw  tllb 
CBiLury  cloaR!  the  flubvriptioa  and  Ecnmlly  rscmDled  the  modeni 
innicDicm.     Lfo'v  vjaaton  abanddocd  the  Ktmma,  but 


tinnad,  innriabk  ia 


'"  Uihe 


Scriptun;  preceded  by  a  inull  crou,  which  the  poBUff  luDHeli 
Kineiiinei  Wiibed.    The  Rntn]  tpue  KJthin  llie  wheel  was 


Fnotl 
■Axod 


^fld.  Tbt  smchment  n  plaard  wu  dncontinued*  u  a  fncn] 
^^^tiee.  in  the  middle  of  the  llthcentufyjindieiiAthcaccHrvud 
wen,  for  tbe  mot  part,  nupcnded,  leatbem  thoofa  bring  ucd  at 
im,  and  aflcrwards  illkcn  and  hempen  cordi  or  [aRhnwnt  labeU. 
la  documenii  of  minor  JmpOEtanee  it  vu  Boineliniea  the  eutom  to 
laiprrw  the  «J  or  aeak  on  onear  more  alHcaol  tbe  aarchmeit  of  Ibe 
deed  itaelf,  cut,  but  aot  tntirel)>  dctachedj  Iran  the  Idmt  mifia, 
and  left  to  banc  loov-  Beaidea  waicn  impfTHiDni  of  icalf.  nil- 
peeMJonj  id  mctafp  bearing  a  device  on  both  faces,  after  the  fatliioa 
af  aeoln.  aikdwtpended.wefeempfoyed  from  an  early  period.  The 
■OH  widetr  known  iuuncn  aie  Ibe  Mht  attached  to  papal  docu- 
■twCh  leneratly  el  lead.  The  eariieat  aurvivus  papal  Mia  ia  ona 
of  Pope  ^•"- *■■■"■'■.  A.P,  746.  faut  cariier  exanq^lH  are  known  from 
dnwinp.  The  papal  »iiIIa>asailitkDliiieialitampnl  on tnthudei. 
From  the  time  iJ  Boritice  V.  to  Leo  IV.,  *.D.  6i7-*5S.  the  name  of 
1W  pDotifl,  in  the  feni^ve  caae,  waa  impnaaed  on  the  obvene,  and 
hia  title  aa  pope  on  lb*  nveiac,  1.1,  Semjal'l  fft;    Aftrrlhat 

p^iifieaTeDrPaKharil.,  A.D.  1099.  Ihei 
afurwarda  i«»ine>l:  on  th»  ohvp™-.  1 
Si  Peter  aad  St  P 

■   ihouli. 

I  and  for  CO 


head*  of  the  apoailet 

■ion.     In  the  period  of  time  between  hia  rWctioa 

obvcfae  only  wai  implied.  It  ahould 
to  GDAforni  to  mndern  eon€*-"'— '  — ''  ' 
tfeouch  the  pan.  LeaXIII. 


of  Ihe  pope  inscribed  at  a  Iriciid. 

kfflirne'a  havT  aurvived,  but  IherT  ar 
n  o(  Charki  Ihr  Bald.  The  nie  of  h 
r  in  Ibe  chancery  ol  France  or,  in  iba 

rcha;  for  eiample.  Ihcy  were  aiuched 
Wetiona  of  tbe  rmneron  in  »l^  "»** 
ol  Ln>  X  nnferriH  ihe  1 
y_  VI II.  in  I J34.  and  ihe  dc 
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papynu  dnctUBCBt  In  Frucc  b  one  ol  SofiiB  IV.,  a^.  ton;  in 
Camioy,  au  of  BesHlict  VIII.,  aj>.  1021.  Tbe  carliut  docu- 
ment on  viHum  tssDeoIJohnXVUL,  iij>.  looj.  Tbcnomtnda- 
tuic  ol  pApi'  docuincDls  even  at  an  ttr]y  period  11  nlher  wide, 
la  tbdi  uiliest  form  fhty  are  Letlen,  <^ed  Id  Ibe  docuincBU 
themidre*,  liOaiu,  tpiateia,  papno  .icripltm.totnt  titaa  JecrtluM. 
AdMaifiaition.BenmllyKtepted,  divide)  them  iolo;  1.  Ltiwrs 
or  EpbJes;  the  ordinuy  acts  ol  concspoiulea«  with  priUDs 
ot  ill  aaki  u>d  otden;  indudiiE  constilulioas  <•  later  term)  <u 
iJkisuu in  DUttcTK^  faith  and  disdpliae,  iDd  eocydteaLs  giving 
direction)  lo  bishop*  ol  thf  vhole  church  or  of  individual 
countries,  1.  Decreet,  beillg  letters  ptoinulgated  by  the  papa 
at  their  own  motion.  3.  DecietaJa,  dediiou  on  points  of 
cccleiiaattcaladministntioDardiKHpline.  4.  Rescripts  (called  In 
thcorlgiaila^«^iiiii,aiic{DriIii],^itiiJe{iaiii),  granting  requests 
to  petitioneis.  But  wriien  differ  In  their  terms,  and  such  sub- 
divisions must  be  more  or  less  aibitrary.  The  comprehensive  tenn 
"buU"  (the  nameof  the  leaden  pApaIifa],thtfd,  being  transfened 
to  Ibe  document)  did  not  come  Into  uic  until  the  ijth  century. 

Copies  of  papal  deeds  vere  collected  Into  reipstets  or  iiiUaria. 
lists  shoHing  the  chronoloiica]  Kquence  of  documents  are 
catalocuei  of  nets.  When  into  lucb  list*  indicatioiis  from 
saRidve  sources  are  introdnced  they  become  ntata  (rei  ftjtat) : 
■  term  Dot  to  be  contused  with  "  register." 

Cleamess  and  concdseness  have  been  RCDgniied  u  elttibule* 
of  early  papal  letters;  but  even  in  tho«  ol  the  4tfa  century  certain 
ihylbmkal  periods  have  been  delected  in  their  compoeliion  obich 
became  more  marked  under  Leo  the  Great.  aj>.  44»-4iif.and 
which  devcbped  into  the  curnu  or  prole  rhythm  of  the  pontilkll 
chancery  of  the  nth  and  1 3 th  centuries. 

In  the  moat  ancient  deeds  the  pope  styles  himself  Epitupui, 
sometimes  Episapta  CaiMeiuu  EaUsiae,  or  EfuafHi  Rffmamu 
BiduuLt,  rarely  Papa.  Gregory  1.,  aj>.  5Q0,  was  the  &nt  to 
adopt  the  form  Bpiicipia,  remr  BrmrHi  Vti,  which  became 
general  in  the  otb  century,  and  Lhenceforth  was  invariable. 

The  second  period  of  papal  documents  eitends  from  Leo  DC-  to 
the  accession  ol  Innocent  UL.A.D.  i04S-iigJ.  At  the  beginning 
Of  the  period  formulae  tended  to  take  more  definite  shape  and.  to 
become  fixed-  In  the  superscriplion  of  buDs  a  distinction  arose  : 
those  whicb  coofened  lasting  privileges  employing  the  words  in 
perfetuuM  to  dose  Ifus  dause;  those  whose  benefaction  was  of 
a  truuitory  character  using  the  form  of  satulaLion,  latniem  et 
Bptilelicam  btiwdkllmtm.  But  it  wa*  under  Urban  II.,  a.D. 
1088-1099,  'hat  the  principal  formulae,  became  iteteolyped. 
Then  the  distinction  between  document*  of  lasting,  and  those  of 
transitory,  value  became  more  exactly  defined;  the  former  class 
being  known  as  greater  bulls,  bvUoi  atojores  (also  called  pritUfgia)^ 
the  latter  lesser  bulb.  (»//«  Mimwrt-  The  leading  characicrittki 
of  the  greater  bulls  were  these:  The  But  Hoe  conuiniof  the 
inpenciipiion  and  dosing  with  the  words  in  ptrpclnum  (at,  lome- 
tlma,  aJ  ftrpdaam,  or  adcrnsm,  rei  nnurtao)  was  written  in 
tall  end  llender  ornamental  letters,  dose  packed;  the  final 
daiues  of  the  teit  devdop  with  tendency  lo  fiiliy;  the  pope's 
lubsciiptiou  is  accompanied  with  the  rsfd  on  the  left  and  the 
iinrtakte  tnonogram  on  the  right;  and  certain  elaborate  forms 
of  dating  are  punctiliously  observed.  The  jnuoduction  of 
subscriptions  of  cardinals  as  witneises  had  gradually  become  a 
practice.  Under  Victor  II.,  a.o.  loss-toj?,  the  practice  became 
R»ee  confinned,  and  after  the  time  of  Innocent  II..  a.d.  1130- 
II4S,  the  subscriptions  of  the  three  orders  were  stringed  accord- 
ing to  rank,  these  of  the  cardinal  bi^ops  being  placed  in  the 
centre  under  the  papal  subscription,  those  of  the  priests  under  the 
raM  on  the  Ipfi,  and  those  ol  the  deacons  under  the  Wnnalili  on 
the  tight.  In  the  lesser  bulls  simpler  forms  were  employed; 
there  was  no  introductory  line  of  stilted  letters;  the  saluUlion, 
lefiilnH  rl  apcstffiicom  btmdUtiiHum,  dosed  the  superscription; 
the  final  clause*  were  shortened;  there  wa*  neither  papal  sub- 
scription, nor  rtUtt  nor  hmeKtiU;  the  dale  was  simpte- 

Fromlhe  time  of  Adrian  I..  A.o.  77»-J9S.  th'  sysleni  of  double 
dating  wu  followed  In  the  iirgrt  hulk  The  first  dale  ns  written 
by  ihe  sctJbeof  the  documeni,  tiriplum  prrmaxnm  N.  with  the 
■VBih  (rardy  Uk  day  of  the  moulb)  and  year  ol  tbt  Indiciion. 


The  second,  the  actual  date  of  the  execution  of  the  deed,"*** 
entered  (ostensibly)  by  some  high  official,  iaia,  or  datum,  ptr 
iiuiiKMiV.,andcoDtaincd  the  day  of  the  month  (according  to  the 
Roman  ^eikdar),  the  year  of  inidiction,  the  year  of  pontificate 
(in  aome  eariy  deeds,  also  the  year  of  the  empire  and  the  poat- 
consutate  year),  and  the  year  of  the  Incamation,  which,  however, 
was  gradually  intioduci 


eofth 


date  ' 

Rffmenae  ecdttuu  diac 


imple,a( 


in  form  of  a  full 


J,  iHii.  U.  ITaif ,  Micliimi  V.. 

papal  Urbani  ucwidt  X°. .  The  aimpler  form  of  the  dale  of  * 
lestct  bull  mi^t  be:  DalHm  LaHnmi,  iii.  mat.  Jan.,  ptnlificatia 

By  degrees  the  u*e  of  the  lesser  bulls  almost  entirely  superseded 
that  of  the  greater  bull*,  which  became  exceptional  in  the  ■  jtb 
century  tod  almotl  ceased  alter  the  migration  to  Avignon  in  1309, 
In  modem  timet  Ihe  greater  bulls  occasionally  reappear  lor  very 
solemn  acta,  as  buiioi  cmsijtffriaits,  executed  in  the  consistory,     t 

The  third  period  of  papal  documents  extends  from  Innocent  IIL 
to  Eugcnius  IV-,  AJ>.  it9B-t43i.  The  pontificate  of  Innocoit 
III.  was  a  mosi  important  epoch  In  the  history  of  Ihe  devdopment 
of  the  papal  chancery.  Formulas  became  more  exactly  fixed, 
definitions  more  precise,  the  obsovalion  of  rulea  and  precedents 
moreconstanL  The  staff  of  the  dumcery  was  rtorgaolted.  The 
existing  scries  of  registers  of  papal  documents  was  then  com* 
menced.  The  growing  use  of  lesser  bull*  for  the  busloett  ol  the 
papal  court  led  to  a  further  development  in  the  13th  centuiy. 
They  were  now  divided  into  two  datsea:  Tiluli and  Uandamial*. 
The  former  conferred  favours,  promulgitcd  precepts,  judgmenu, 
decisiont,  &C.  The  latter  comprised  ordinances,  comnibaions.  Bu,, 
and  were  executive  documenta.  There  arc  ceruin  features  whidi 
distinguish  the  two  dasea.  In  Ihe  IUhU,  the  Iniiial  letter  ol  the 
pope'a  name  iaomaracnted  with  openwork  and  the  other  letten 
are  stilted.  In  the  nuKfaMHlo,  the  initial  is  filled  in  solid  and 
the  other  letter*  are  of  the  same  siie  as  the  rest  of  tbe  leil.  In 
the  J^iJr.  enlarged  letter*  mark  the  beginninp  of  tbe  text  and  ol 
certain  damet;  but  not  in  llie  mandiminra.  In  the  former  the 
mark  of  abbreviailon  it  ■  looped  sign;  In  tbe  latter  it  it  a 
boriiontal  stroke-  In  tbe  former  Ihe  old  practice  of  leaving  a  gap 
between  the  letlen  t  and  t,  and  c  and  I,  whenever  they  occur 
together  In  a  word  («,{-  ii  It,  tanc  In),  and  linking  ihem  hy 
a  coupb'ng  stroke  above  the  line  Is  cmlinued;  in  the  latter  a 
disappears.  TheleadenbuQBattacbedlaaItliiIiii(aiapermanenl 
deed)  is  suspended  by  cords  of  red  and  yellow  tilks;  while  that  «f 
indamiiiliim(t  temporary  deed]  harigs  from  a  hempen  cord.    • 


In  the  fourth  pc 


Ihef 

iJiand  m. 

havi 

ed  lobe  ibeoidinar* 

c;  but  cei 

other  kinds  have  alio  atistD. 

Brief 

<tmia).ot 

apostolic 

.concer 

olth 

pope  or  th 

temporal  dominion,  or 

conceding  ladulg 

Jices,  cam 

int 

use  In  the  ijlh  century 

ponlificale 

oIEugeni 

They 

hand 

on  thin  wh 

leveUum 

the  nan 

K  of  the  pope  with  hi* 

iiyle 

SS^I^lit 

the  head  of  the  sheet.  c.(.  EupniMi 

#a*a 

iiti.    They 

are  dosed 

and  sealed  with  Seal  of  the  Fisher- 

man,  mi  anija  Piaalorh.  Briefs  have  almost 
maadamoila.  The  documents  known  as  Signatures  of  tbe  court  <■( 
Rome  or  Latin  letters,  and  used  principally  for  the  expedition  of 
indulgences,  were  finl  inuoduccd  in  Ihe  1  jih  century  They  were 
drawn  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  pope,  which  he  granted  by 
Ihe  words  jiol  al  ptbslar  written  acms  Ibe  lop.  They  were  not 
sealed;  and  only  the  pontifical  year  appean  in  Ihe  date.  Lutly, 
ihe  documents  to  which  the  name  ol  Uoiu  proprisii  given  ate  alto 
without  seal  and  arc  used  in  Iheadmlnistrationol  the  papa)  court, 
the  formula  plaat  tl  iia  mtlii  praftu  matidtimta  being  signed  tqr 
the  pope. 

Tbe  chancier  of  tbe  handwriting  employed  by  the  papal 
chancery  Is  discussed  in  Ihe  article  PaiAEocaAFHy.    Here  it  will 
'    "  ■' "  eariy  style  was  derived  fror-  ■"■- 


c  hand,  1 


Ih  ceDlmyi  but  Ihat,  [1 


o  the 


DIPLOMATIC 


n^  in(  11  tin  i^ml  iilniirliin  iif  tr»  '^mliir  mlmiinh  n 


knowD  H  tlw  I*(va  Ma^  F4n, 

of  C(«BKDt  Vin,,  Uk  ije3-i6ag,  vu  luUy  deTdopcd  uBder 
AlcuiKki  VIU.,  i6S9-i6oi,Uul  mi  anlyBbnliihiid  it  tliB«iid<>f 
Uc  yeu  iSiS  by  Iai  XIU. 

0{  the  cbuKziy  o(  the  Henrvm^u)  Uu  of  kiiip  u  owBy  M 
■iiwty  auUiBitk  diptoiini  ue  kiMwa,  uid,  of  thcM,  tbittjMsven 
_._  ue  origtnab,  ttae  cailkn  bduf  ol  tbc  year  615.  Tha 
JJJ2U  BHBtuidenliniDplciwecewritleniHipin'iiiiVdhun 
^■■■^    supcnediDl  that  mateiial  tcvaidi  tbe  ud  oi  the  jtii 

cenluiy.  All  thett  diplomaa  an  techiiically  klun, 
having  the  iupenaqMiaii  lod  addraa  and,  at  the  foot,  doae 
to  the  Kal,  the  valedktoiy  twCTiritW.  They 
■wBusnimnuJc  invooiUan,  whkfa,  lo|elhcr  <rilh 
liDD  and  addicM  written  in  [lodf ul  elongated  letten,  occi^Mct  the 
int  line.  Tht  Hipencripiion  alwaya  nun  in  the  tma,  N, 
Hx  f/amrum.  The  mutt  complete  Uoda  ol  di|dona>  URtB 
authenticated  by  the  kjng't  aubHcdplioa^  that  oi  the  rtfmmioria 
Itbe  ofbdal  chiigni  with  the  cwtody  ol  the  royal  leal^,  tlu 
ii^KuiaD  ol  the  ml,  and  tvxplionaily  by  aubiciiptliAa  of 
pnlate*  and  iical  penonaga.  The  royal  lubicriptioD  waa 
lAuiIly  autogapb;  but,  if  the  aoverdgn  wett  too  youni  01  too 
Blilente  ta  wrile,  a  DiaDogram  ou  traced  by  tbe  mibe.  The 
iderepd«y,  U  be  CDualciiigncd  the  royal  >ubKripIion.  added  iho 
*0td  tfliilii  to  bii  ova  sigoature;  if  be  lubtciibed  indtpendentiy, 
he  vrotc  raupmil  tl  mbiaipiit,  the  end  of  tbe  laat  word  being 
laully  lost  in  Souriifad  lormlog  a  nukt.  The  dale  gave  the 
ptacc,  day,  moath  and  year  of  the  reign.  The  Merovingian  royal 
dqJagiai  are  of  two  daua;  (i)  f^Kcptf,  confsiini  gifta, 
bviHiza,  iamamtiea  and  confirmatioiB,  entitled  in  the  dDcumaoEi 
thoniclTea  as  frataplttm,  praecepHo,  auctaritat;  aome  drawn  up 
in  [nil  form,  with  preamble  and  ample  Goal  diuwi:  otben  lc» 
predae  and  formal  {1]  Judgments  {juikia),  wbich  toiaiied  do 
pteunUs  or  final  daiuea  u  they  were  lecorda  <A  the  Mverelgn'i 
^uUcial  deciaioni;  they  were  lubsalbed  by  the  referendary  and 
were  (caled  with  the  royal  ical.  Othec  (Una  of  documeDti  were 
the  corfiu  it  munithttrdt,  tiking  petaam  under  the  loyal  pro- 
tedioB.  and  iadiaiU  ar'leltei*  tnmmitUng  orden  or  wtUylDg 
dcdslont^  but  no  examples  have  nrvived 

Tlie  Siplomaiof  the  early  Carolingian]  differed,  aa  wai  Datura), 
hot  III  tie  from  thoK  of  their  predeceaora,  Aa  piayon  of  tbt 
^^  palace,  Charlei  Uactel  and  Pippin  look  the  ilyle  of 
??^  *f/  intaskr.  On  becoming  hirrg,  PEppin  nuEatd  It^ 
Aaaaon     Pippinui,  air  Muila,  ta  Fraiufrum,  and  it  conlisued 

to  be  part  of  the  royal  title  till  Charlemagne  became 
ttHiBPt.  The  royal  tiitooiption  wa*  in  form  ol  a  >lgn-manual 
or  Barit;  but  Charlenigne  elaborated  this  Into  1  monagram  of 
the  letleci  ol  hia  name  built  up  on  a  ciosa.  In  175  the  royal  title 
■w  Cd/vliu,  pafia  Dei  ra  Franana*  d 
triiita  Kammurtm,  (he  lait  worda  beJng 
aHDinea  00  h!i  visit  to  Rome  in  774.  On  becoming  emperot  la 
loo,  be  waa  styled  fm^iiln',  Jbnnaiuiiw  giikrnan]  imptriiau.rex 
tramcfrumilLaiiiaiarltnim.  Il  ii  to  be  mticed  (hat  Ibcnctforlh 
Ut  naiBB  •raa  apelt  wltb'lnitia]  K  (ai  it  waa  on  the  nWDogram), 
having  prcviouily  been  wriltca  •riihCin  the  deeds.  Moilolhia 
■Sptomaj  wen  aulhcDticated  by  tbeiubacrlpiiooof  thecbincellor 
nd  impreaalon  ol  the  aeal.  A  novelty  in  the  form  of  dating  waa 
afao  lotrodMed,  two  wordi,  JtUwH  (for  lime)  and  actiai  (icr 
ptaec),  being  DOW  emidi^'ed.  The  character  of  the  writing  of  tb« 
diploinaa,  fouoded  oa  the  Roman  cursive  hand,  which  had 
became  very  Islricate  under  tbe  Uerovingjam.  Improved 
Ihdt  ncceMcm,  yet  the  reform  which  waa  introduced  iol 
Btowy  aoipt  hardly  aOectcd  tha 
uua  tbe  Islter  part  of  Cbarlemagne'a  leiga.  Tbe  arclMic  style 
wa*  puticulariy  malDlalned  In  judgnenis,  whtdi  were  iHUed 
by  the  private  chancery  of  the  palate,  a  department  more  om- 
atrralive  to  its  methods  than  the  imperial  chancery.  II  was  In 
Ik  K<vi  of  Louis  Debonair,  a.0.  S14-S40.  that  tbe  CaroUngian 


d^ilana  loek  lu  toal  ibapa.  A  vadilfaa  mw  appears  In  tbn 
moAopaD,  that  monarches  lign-manual  i>eiog  built  up,  not  on  a 
cross  aa  picvioualy,  but  on  the  letter  U,  the  initiat  cd  his  nanM 
Hhidovicua,  and  acrving  a*  the  pattern  for  Moceaaive  nunaxha  of 
tbe  name  of  Louii; 

In  tha  OsrolingiaB  chancery  the  staS  was  adnijvdy  eoderi* 
aalimli  at  Ila  bead  waa  the  chanceUor,  wboae  title  ia  traced  hack 
ID  the  amaUariia,  or  petty  officer  under  the  Ronun  ampira, 
italioned  a  t  the  bar  or  lattice  {tanalU)  iri  iJu  basilica  ot  other  law 
court  and  serving  as  usber.  As  keeper  of  tbe  royal  archhna 
bis  subscriptioo  was  iodispenaable  for  royal  acta.  The  dlploaaat 
were  drawn  up  by  tbe  notaries,  an  impoilant  body,  upon  whom 
devolved  tbe  du V  of  mainlaining  tbe  fomulae  and  tiaditiona  of 
the  office.  II  hu  been  otocrved  that  in  tha  Qtb  ceattary  tha 
docuncnta  wen  drawn  carefully,  bat  that  In  tht  lotb  caatuiy 
there  waa  a  peal  degeaeratian  Id  tbla  respect,  tlnda  tha  early 
Capetian  ki^  tbere  waa  gicu  omfuiiaB  and  want  of  unifonBity 
in  tbeir  dtplemaa;  and  it  waa  not  until  tbe  icign  of  Lonis  VI., 
Ut.  1108,  diat  the  formulae  were  again  teducad  to  rulca. 

The  acta  of  tbe  imperial  chancery  of  Germany  foUownl  the 
patterns  of  tbe  Caiolingian  diplomas,  with  little  urratioa  down 
to  the  leign  of  Fredoidi  Barbaroaaa,  AO.  iist-iigoL 
Tha  Bwcnign's  style  waa  Hr.  dwaa^BMliEliiualM  ^HZZ 
rex;  after  coronatioq  at  Rome  be  hccarofl  htptnUr  ^aaiaot 
auiialMi.  At  the  end  of  the  K>th  ceatuiy,  Otto  III, 
developed  the  latter  title  into  Remaiunm  impualtr  aotaifM, 
UnderHenry  IU,,and  regularly  from  the  time  of  Henry  V,  JUk 


le  beroR 

The  royal  monogram  did  not  neceaaarily  contain  iH  (he  letten  Of 
the  oame;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  year  P76,  it  becamff 
more  comidicated  and  combined  Ibeimperlal  title  with  the  namA 
For  oample,  the  moncvam  of  Hcaiy  O.  combinea  the  words 
Htmitai  SamammM  impaata  aiif  asMu.  The  flourished  tutitt 
also,  aa  In  the  Franktih  chanccriea,  were  in  vogue.  Eventual^ 
they  were  used  by  certain  of  the  chancrllors  as  a  sign-manual,  and 
look  landfut  sbtpen,  luch  aa  a  building  with  a  cupola,  or  even  a 
diptych.  Tbqr  disappear  eariy  in  tbe  1  >th  century,  Ibe  pedod 
wba  in  other  respeeta  dw  chancery  of  tbe  Holy  Roman  Eiapin 
largely  adopted  a  more  simple  a^4e  in  ita  diplonua.  Lista  of 
wjtaesaea,  in  nipporl  of  (he  royal  and  official  lubacrlplwaa,  wen 
■ometiotta  added  In  the  couiic  of  tbo  nth  century,  and  ibey 
ajipeai  rsgularly  in  doctuncMa  a  hundred  years  later. 

For  the  study  of  diploniatir  in  Eagand,  material  enata  In  two 
dislinctserlesof  document*,  IbnHof  the  Anglo-Sann  poind,  and 
those  iobaequait  to  the  Norman  Conqnest.  TbeAn^o- 
Saiea  king*  appear  to  have  boiroiKd,  partially,  (bt  ^Stlm 
style  of  their  diploma*  Itom  the  dumceriea  ol  their  aasis* 
Frankiih  neighboora.  introducing  at  the  same  time 
modlficalionB  which  give  thoae  documents  a  particular  cbaractar 
marking  their  natioDality.  In  some  of  the  earlier  nample*  wg 
find  th^  the  hoes  of  the  lordgn  style  an  fdlowed  more  atint 
doa^;  but  very  soon  a  simpler  nuclei  waa  adopted  which,  while 
it  varied  In  fomiulaj  from  reign  to  reign,  luted  in  genetal  con- 
■truotion  down  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  royal 
charters  were  usually  drawn  up  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  An^o- 
Sa  ion,  and  began  wiUi  a  preamble  or  eaordittmflnaomeinatance* 
preceded  by  an  Invocation  beaded  with  the  oininKM  or  wiib  • 
ctoae).  Id  the  eariy  time*  at  a  simple  duracler,  but,  talei,  draw* 
out  Dot  iDfrequenlly  to  great  length  In  involved  aitd  bomb**tic 
periods.  Then  Immediately  followed  tbe  disposing  or  granting 
clau)e,o[tenaccompaniedwitha  few  wonkciplaiDing  the  motive^ 
such  aa,  for  tbe  food  of  tbe  soul  of  the  grantor;  and  Ibe  lot  wa* 
closed  with  finsl  clausei  of  varying  eneat,  protecting  tbe  deed 
a^nat  InfibgemeDt,  Ac  la  early  eaampte*  tbe  dating  daosc 
gave  the  day  and  month  (often  according  to  Ibe  Roman  mieadar) 
and  the  year  of  the  indiction;  but  tbeytar  of  the  Incarnation  wa* 
also  immediately  adopted;  and,  later,  tbe  regnal  year  alio.  The 
poaition  of  this  clause  in  the  chirter  was  subject  to  variation. 
Tbe  snbacriptions  of  the  king  and  of  the  penonaga  witneuing 
tha  deed,  eath  preceded  by  a  cross,  but  all  written  by  the  hand 
of  Ihe  scribe,  usually  closed  Ibe  charier.  A  peculiarity  waa  tbe 
lilroduction.  in  maDy  tnslaacis,  either  in  the  body  Of  ttedtarUi^ 
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•r  ia  >  Hpanu  putgnpb  at  the  end,  of  tlia  baunduia  of  U» 
hnd  gnilUd,  wrlEUn  in  the  utive  longue.  TIk  loverdgiu  of 
tkt  ttwnl  kkgdomi  of  tkt  Hcptudi)',  u  mil  u  ^ioh  of  die 
Doited  Kingdom,  usually  ityled  tbenuclva  rex.  But  from  the 
time  o(  £tlicl3tjm,  aj>.  835-840,  thty  also  ajiumed  futaslic 
tides  in  the  tdt  of  tbeif  clujten,  luch  u:  retHprimiariuitfa 
il  ntUr.pttmaUritHcttr,  nuiurcAiu.aiHi  puticulaily  the  Greek 
iatOini,  and  baiilau  iniuiUiai.  At  Uie  lame  time  Ok  name  of 
Albion  »B  abo  fiequentlf  uaed  for  Britain. 

A  laiie  nnmbtr  of  documents  0(  IbeAngla-Saion  pniod,  dating 
frsm  the  jih  ccntuiy,  bis  survived,  both  original  ind  cofncs 
mtend  In  chaitnlarics.  Oi  diMlnct  docunrats  then  ue  nearly 
two  hundiedi  but  a  laiga  pt^wction  of  iboK  muM  be  ist  aside 
as  copies  {both  contcmpomy  and  tettr]  or  u  QHirioui  deeds. 

Alttaou^  there  is  evidence,  u  above  stated,  of  tlie  gw  of  seals 
by  aitaJD  of  Ibe  Mercian  kingi,  the  method  of  autbentkatioo  of 
diploma*  by  leal  imprairion  *as  pnctUslly  unlmon  Co  the 
Anglo^iDB  sovereigns,  uvconly  loEdwasd  theConfeasoi,  vbo, 
copying  the  custom  which  obtained  upon  thi  continent,  adapted 
the  use  of  a  great  seal 


pracUte  of  the  Ronun  chancery,  which  mluiaUy  foOawed  the 
Capelian  model ;  and  his  diplamaa  af  English  origin  diOcnd  only 
Iiom  thoK  of  NoriDirtdy  by  the  addition  of  hii  new  M^,  m 
■Ant^mm,  in  the  lupencription.  But  even  Sa>a  the  fint  then 
was  a  tmdenry  to  simpliciiy  in  the  new  Engliib  chancery,  not 
tnpnbibty  luggesied  by  the  brief  iamtalltici  of  An^o^iaiDn 
chanen,  and,  aide  by  side  wiib  tbe  more  formal  nyil  dJplonuj, 
others  of  ihortei  form  and  len  ceremony  were  luued,  which  by 
the  reign  of  Heniy  II.  quite  supetiedtd  the  more  solnm  docv- 
ments.  These  simpler  cbarten  began  with  tbe  royal  superauip- 
tion,  the  addresg,  and  ihe  salutation,  e.f.  If  ilWiinu,  OeJtrMia  ra 
AntlTvm,  /f.  tfixsfo  a  nmlhu  tormMw  tl  jUcWm  nb 
Prtneii  d  A  ncfii  su/hUm.  Then  followed  tbe  notification  and  tb« 
|Tan(,  (,f.  Sciaii  mi  cimcaaui,  he,  generally  without  Enal 
diium,  or,  if  any,  brief  dausei  of  prateclian  sod  wanranty;  and, 
at  the  end,  the  list  of  witneoei  and  the  date.  Tbe  legnal  year 
was  ususlly  dted;  bul  the  year  of  the  loaunatloo  wa*  also 
•omelimrs  tf  ven.  The  great  acal  was  appended.  ToiOBWoltbc 
Conqnnor's  diarten  his  nibscription  ajul  tbaso  oI  hit  queen  and 
sons  are  altacbedi  written  by  the  soibe,  but  tceomptsled  with 
erMses  which  may  or  may  not  be  autogmph.  By  the  reign  of 
John  the  simpler  form  of  royal  chntters  had  takni  final  shape, 
and  from  this  time  (he  acta  of  the  kings  of  Eogfand  have  been 
classified  under  three  heads;  vii.  (r)  Chartem,  gaieraUy  of  tha 
pattern  deicrlhed  above;  (1)  Letten  patent,  (n  which  tbeaddms- 
Is  general.  Unttmu  tmeiUii  litUrai  impahmi.  tc;  the  cor- 
lobofBtive  dause  describes  the  chuacter  ol  the  dociUMnl,  /■ 
n^iarti  lalimenHim  ku  lilirai  iiwtror  An  ficitma  faiaOa;  the 
king  himself  Is  Us  own  witno,  TciK  w  sfip;  and  the  great  teal 
h  appended;  (])  Close  letters,  adminiitrative  documents  convey- 
ing orden,  the  kbig  witnoiing,  TtUe  mt  iptt. 
I  ne  Style  of  the  EngUah  kuigi  down  to  John  was,  with  lew 
CKeptlons,  Xb  An^tnm;  thenceforward,  RaAn^iat.  Henry 
II.  added  the  feudal  titles,  ita  Strmamnirnm  <(  AfWiCawriHi  d 
WW  ^nJjyf  aw,  which  Henry  HI.  cartalltd  todu  .tjirilaitirK. 
John  added  the  title  dsswwt  if  tkrwiiu;  Edwud  III.,  on  claim- 
ing lh<  crown  of  France,  ttyled  hhmeU  m  An^taa  tl  Aancue, 
the  same  dth  being  borne  hy  nceci^ve  Ungs  down  lo  tbe  year 
iSbt;  and  Henry  vm.,  fai  tsti,  ainmed  the  title  of  fM 
iiftiutr.  TbclomitdaCiitfrarisdoeBaotcDiBiBtentlyaccompany 
Ihciojml  title  untH  the  rd^  of  Ihnry  IL,  who  adopted  it  in  ri  7j 
(ue  L.  Delitle,  ITMairf  Mr  to  iJhrflHiDfif  dru  cAorta  A  if  cuff //., 
b  the  BiM.  deC  Salt  da  ChvMi.  Uvii.  j6r-4oi). 

The  IWniB  adopted  bi  the  rayal  cbancetia  were  naturally 

tmEtatad  in  the  composition  of  private  deeds  which  hi  all  countries 

form  the  mssa  of  material  for  hlslaricil  and  diptomalk 

remark  how  readily  the  private  charten,  espeeially 
cenveyances  of  teal  property,  fall  <nia  datsci,  and  how 
Kenxityped  the  phiateology  and  formulae  ol  each  class  become. 


only  modified  from  lime  to  time  by  pattlcutar  11 
The  brevity  of  the  early  conveyances  is  maintained  tfarou^ 
successive  generatiobs,  with  only  moderate  growth  aa  timn 
progressB  Ifatough  the  nth,  ijth  and  14th  mturicn.  Tbe 
diEerent  kinds  of  deeda  which  the  requbenieuU  of  todety  hav* 
from  lime  10  time  ailed  faito  eaisteoce  mutt  be  learned  by  Iba 
student  from  the  teit.books.  But  a  psrticukr  form  of  document 
wbich  was  apeciiUy  in  favour  In  England  should  be  mmtiODed. 
This  was  tbe  chiiograph  (fli.  x<ip,  a  band,  ypi^nM,  to  write), 
which  tl  found  even  m  tbe  An^o-Saion  period,  and  which  got  Its 
name  from  the  word  ckv^gnfikum.  ciregrafhttm  or  cyrografJitm 
being  written  hi  hiige  letlen  at  the  bead  of  the  deed.  Atfiriithe 
word  was  written,  prenmably,  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  two 
authentic  co^es  which  the  two  partita  to  a  transaciion  «nld 
require.  Tben  II  became  the  habit  to  use  the  word  thus  written 
as  a  tally,  the  two  cotriet  of  the  deed  being  written  on  one  ibcct, 
head  10  head,  wllb  the  word  between  them,  which  wis  then  cut 
through  lonidtudliully  b  a  itraight,  or  more  commonly  waved  or 
faideated  {h  asd'ww  daaha*)  line,  each  of  the  two  copies  Ihm 
having  half  of  the  word  at  the  head.  Anyotberword,ora  series 
of  letlfn,  might  thus  be  enploycd;  and  more  than  two  copies 
ol  a  deed  could  thna  be  made  to  taUy.  The  chirograph  wu  ihe 
pncunor  of  tbe  modem  Indenture,  the  commonest  form  of 
Englista  deeds,  though  no  longer  a  tally.  In  other  countries,  the 
notarial  hutrinnent  has  performed  tbe  functions  which  lb* 
dntognph  and  indenture  have  discharged  for  us. 


(I 

DIPODniS  and  GCTtXIl,  early  Creek  sculptors,  who  woihol 
together,  and  are  said  to  have  been  pupils  of  Daedalus.  Plbiy 
astigni  to  them  the  date  j8o  ax.,  and  says  that  tliey  worked  at 
Sicyon,  which  city  from  their  time  onwards  became  one  of  the 
great  sdioala  of  sculpture.  They  also  made  statues  for  OeaoMX 
and  Argos.  They  worked  in  wood,  ehony  sad  ivory,  and 
apparently  also  in  marble.  It  is  cuiMUS  diat  no  Inaoiptlon 
bearing  Iheir  nimcs  has  come  to  light. 

DIPPEL,  JOHAHH  KOHRAD  (i«;]-i7]i),  Gertnas  theoh^n 
and  alchemist,  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor,  was  bom  at  the  oitle  iJ 
Frankenstein,  near  Darmstadt,  an  the  roth  ol  Aogult  1673.  He 
studied  thechigy  at  Giessen.    After  a  ibott  visit  to  Wltla^esg 
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ke  went  to  Strwihuig,  when  he  hctucd  oa  akhemy  tnd  dilro- 

pnpulcily,  but  «u  obliged  alia  a  lime  to  quit  tin  dir,  owiii|  to 
hii  iiic|ukr  Binoa  ol  Irring.  Hi  bad  up  to  tliii  time  etpniaid 
the  HUM  of  the  orttaodtti  at  agaisU  the  pietiati;  bat  u  bia  Wo 
~"'~'~'  ialbtBuat"  Chintiafiui Dauocritiii," 
K  (i6dj)  and  Pepiimui  tapalam  Fra- 
il (t«g8),  he  aaaikd  Iha  fuDdanunlBt  poritiiini  al  the 
Lutkenu  tbeotegy.  He  held  that  religion  anautod  not  in  dosmi 
but  eulniivdy  b  love  and  ■eU-uerifice.  lb  avoid  penacntlao 
be  «a*  coinpelled  to  wander  from  place  to  pdace  in  Germany, 
Uellaad,  DeunaA  and  Sweden.  He  took  tht  degree  ol  doctot 
el  Budifine  at  Leiden  in  1711.  He  dlecovend  Pniadan  blue^ 
mad  bjr  the  datnictive  dlitillattan  oi  boius  pnpand  the  tvll- 
■arllint  product  ksawn  aa  Dlppel'a  animal  oil.  Ue  died  niar 
Berhboiioa  tbe  xth  of  April  ITM. 

An  ealuftd  ediilaa  of  Dippd'i  colUcted  mla  wH  publldwd  ai 
Scriebiut  in  1T».  See  the  biotnf  hi»  by  J.  C.  C.  AclKtmuin 
(Leipsi,  I7SI),  H.  V.  Hoffmann  (fiurmtidl,  ijSi),  K.  Keimini 
IlMi)  and  W.  Bender  (Bonn.  lUi) :  alxi  a  noncu-  by  K.  fiiicher  in 
Ae  UiUariitka  ructnihif*  (or  iSs^. 

.  DIPSOHUIU  ([rom  Gr.  «^,  Ihint.  and  ;Hvla.  madBtn), 
a  tSB  (bnaeity  applied  to  the  attacks  of  delirium  (;.*.)  cauacd 
br  alcoholic  pnimning.  It  ia  now  umetimea  looiely  used  aa 
niwvaleat  to  the  condition  ol  incurable  inebriatea,  but  itiictly 
dtoBld  be  asdined  to  the  pathological  and  insatiable  deure  lor 
alcohol,  jonetlmea  occurring  in  paeoiyims. 
.  MPTBBA  (At,  doubte,  mpi,  wlnp),  a  term  {fint  em- 
ployed tn  ita  modem  ttat  fay  LInnaeut,  Fauaa  Suicaa,  lit 
ed,  I  }4C,  p.  30IS}  uaed  In  loologicil  dauificaUan  (or  one  of  tbe 
Onloi  hto  which  the  Henpoda,  or  Iniecia,  arc  divided.  The 
nhtioB  of  the  Dqilen  {t«i>-Hingel  Siit,  or  ffia  pn«>er)  lo  the 
other  Ordcn  ii  dalt  with  under  Hciat<>de  (v.).}. 

ThecUef  chancteriiticof  theDiptoaiieiqirESttdlii  Uicnanie 
rf  the  Older,  nnce,.ttith  the  raceplion  ol  cotain  abemnl  and 
aptoroia  Ibma,  Bia  pouaa  but  a  imgle  pair  ol  mcmluanoai 
■iifi,  aliidi  are  attached  to  the  mexhthoiBi-  Wing-covcn  and 
thnl-winp  are  alike  absent,  ajid  the  latter  are  r^ieaented  by  a 
fair  e(  tittle  kaobbed  organ*,  the  halterei  or  balaneeo,  which 
t»e  a  cDDUoUiag  and  directing  function  in  Bight.  Tbe  other 
Kiactmal  character!  of  the  Order  may  be  bticfiy  KUDDuui«d 
n: — Bonlh-pute  adapted  for  pietting  tod  aucbog,  or  lor 
■Nliaa  akuM,  aad  coniiiting  of  a  proboacji  formed  of  the  labium, 
aad  oiclBsing  modJlicailoiit  of  the  other  onwl  puu  of  the  mouth, 
note  of  vfalch,  bowever,  may  be  KiotiDe;  ■  thorai  fiued  Into 
angkniaa;andle^withlivry'joiiitcdtiirti.  The  wingi,  wUch 
aa  sot  capable  d  bciag  folded,  ara  usually  tniupaiail,  but 
oaaajonaily  pigmented  and  adorned  with  colowed  ipoli, 
bbuhe*  or  bandi;  tbe  wing-membrane,  (bough  KiniNitnes 
flqtbrd  with  minute  haiie,  seldom  bean  scalea;  the  wing-veins, 
which  arc  of  greot  itaportanoe  in  the  clasaifration  of  Diplera, 
as  unally  few  in  nonbct  asd  dncSy  longiludinal,  there  being 
a  marked  painty  of  ctoaa-vciii*.  In  a  huge  Durabn  of  Dlpten 
•a  {iKnion  in  the  poMeriot  nuicin  ol  the  wing,  near  the  base, 
nark*  oflaimalliobc,  tbe  poMeilac  lobe  or  ahila,  while  connected 
■1th  Una  but  liluaced  on  the  Ibotai  itself  then  is  a  pair  of 


icales.0] 


icKza)  the  hallerei.   The  ar 
otrBBcly  Important  in  daaiificiitt 
pruitive  lamilie*.  such  as  the  Tipi 


e,  which 


e  of  Diptera,  which  are  also 
are  thiead-like  in  the  more 
«(daddy->oag-Ieti),  where 
let  ol  ioinll.  bU  Of  which 
ocept  the  fint  two,  and  lomctioiea  alia  the  bat  two,  aretimihu 
jntbapc;  in  the  raaee  spedaliied  families^tuchaathe  Tataniilat 
(bone-flia),  S;rpkUct  <hDm-flic*)  or  Mmtidat  (hoase-Bies, 
bfaM-holtfei  aid  tbeir  allieB),  the  number  of  antauMl  }(inu  i> 
peaily  reduced  by  coalescence,  so  that  tbe  anloinae  aiqxtr  to 
oeMbt  of  only  three  iolDts.  In  these  forms,  bowever,  tbe  (bird 
ioiat  b  ttally  a  complei.  which  hi  many  families  bean  in  addition 
ijoistal  br^tle  (arista)  or  Wyie,  upreiemiagthelenniaal  joints 
tl  the  primitive  antenot.  Although  in  the  cue  of  (hi  nujorjl? 
el  Diptera  the  body  is  mon  or  las  cbthed  with  ban,  tbe  baity 
(oierfa«  la  uaaally  so  short  that  to  the  waaided  eye  the  tasecta 
iflitaT  abnoat  bare;  soma  bnaa,  however,  sach  aa  the  bee-flies 


(BisilJ^JK))  andcertahi  rabher-fiies  (AtUliM)  ate  couplciwusty 
hairy.  Bristlesire  usuallypresentoa  lhelegi,andinthsaueii( 
many  families  oc  the  body  aboi  those  on  Oie  head  and  tbora* 
are  of  great  imporlance  in  classification. 

Between  40,000  and  jo.ooo  ipedes  of  Diptera  are  at  prenmt 
known,  but  theae  are  only  a  (rac^n  of  those  actually  in  existenre. 
Tbe  Vedca  reccffiiaed  as  British  oumba-  some  3700,  biit  to  thk 
total  additioiM  arc  nioataol^  being  made.  Aa  a  nils  Uca  are  of 
maU  01  moderate  site,  and  many,  such  as  tcrtabi  blaod-sncking 
aldges  of  tbe  gtaus  Ctnltpeiim,  are  even  minute;  as  eatremn 
of  ilzs  may  be  mentioned  a  commoB  British  midge,  Ctnltp*tn 
wn'ui,  tbe  icmals  E<  which  measures  only  1)  millimetre,  and  tly 
■Vofc^y'ii'daeol  Central  and  SoatbAmaka  as  well  as  nrtilR 
Austnltan  robber-flies,  which  have  a  body  i(  In.  long,  with  ■ 
wingeipaiBe  of  j^  in.  In  bodily  form  Diptera  ptesent  two  meta 
types,  dtber,  sa  in  tbe  esse  of  the  tnore  primitive  and  generalsed 
famihea,  they  an  gaat-  or^mMge-Uke  in  sfaipe,  with  tUsiri 
bodies  and  long,  delicate  legs,  or  else  tbey  eahUiit  a  more  or  leas 
distinct  rtHmbbince  to  the  common  house-fly,  haviog  rampact 
and  stoutly  built  bodies  and  legs  of  moderate  length.  Dljrteia 
In  general  an  not  remtrluble  tor  brilliancy  ol  cotoraticaj  a*  a 
rule  they  are  dun  and  Inconspinxras  in  hue,  the  prevailing  bad]h 

espedslly  in  ^Kciea  {Syrpiidtte)  \iaX  mimic  Hymenoptera,  thr 
body  is  conqiicuouily  banded  with  yellow;  a  few  an  meiillio, 
such  as  tbe  species  ol  Fenutio,  found  in  the  iilanda  of  the  East 
ladlaa  Archipelago,  sbich  are  among  the  most  brtlUani  ol  aB 
Insects.  The  scia  in  Diptera  are  usually  aUke,  Ibongh  in  a 
number  oFfamilieswithihortantennaethe  mairs  arr  disli  ngukhed 
by  tbe  lact  that  their  eyes  meet  together  {or  nearly  so)  on  tbe 
forehead.  Metamorphesii  in  Dipten  b  ounp^te;  the  larvae  art 
uttorlj  dtfferenl  Irom  the  period  insects  in  appearance,  amt, 
altbou^  varying  greatly  in  outward  foim,  are  usually  foollesa 
grubs;  those  of  the  Uusddat  are  ^nerally  known  aa  maggots. 
The  pupa  eiiliei  shows  the  appendages  of  tbe  perfect  Insect, 
though  these  ate  oicssed  in  1  sheath  and  adherent  [0  the  body, 
or  else  it  Is  enlitdy  cruicealcd  witbio  the  hardened  and  oosuraeled 
larval  integument,  whldi  lonns  a  barrel-shaped  pralectlng 
capsule  or  pupaiiuitL 

Gotlon  of  which  hae  not  yet  been  finally  settled.  Tbe  mafolity 
ol  Bulhois,  however,  follow  Sraner  in  dividuig  the  onler  bit* 
two  sections,  Ortborrbspha  and  Cyclorrhapha,  according  to  the 
manno' in  wblch  tbepupa'casesphts  to  admit  of  the  escape  ol  the 
perfect  insect.  Tbt  goierel  characteristlra  of  tbe  pupae  In  tbest 
two  sections  have  already  l>ccn  described. 

In  the  Orthorrhapha,  in  the  pupae  of  wlilch  the  i^ipeadsgta 
ol  the  perfect  icKct  arc  usually  visible,  the  pups-<«se  genenlly 
splits  In  a  straight  line  down  the  back  near  tbe  cephalic  end;  in 
{rent  of  this  lon^tudioal  cleft  there  may  be  a  small  transverse 
one,  the  two  together  fomiing  a  T-shaped  fiisurc.  to  the 
Cycloniupbs  on  tbe  other  hand,  in  which  the  actitil  pup*  h 
concealed  within  tbe  hardened  larva]  skfai,  the  (tnago  escapis 
through  a  (irculor  orifice  formed  by  puslilng  oB  or  through  tbe 
liead  end  of  the  pupirium.  The  Dipten  Orthorrhapba  include 
the  more  prnniiive  and  less  spedaliied  lamilies  sucfa  as  Ihi 
TipwUdai  (duldy-long-lcgs),  CnllcUat  (gnats  or  mosqnilon), 
CInramemidat  (midEesi,  Myahphilblae  [fungus-midgnj.  Ta^ 
anidat  (boise-flies),  Asiiid<it  (robber-ffiet),  &c.  Tbe  DipUM 
Cyclonhapfaa  w  tbe  otber  band  consist  ol  the  most  U^ily 
spcdaiind  familica,  such  as  i1m  Syrpkidnt  (hover-Hies),  OrslriAu 
(bot  and  warblF  Bics),  and  Uaufddf  (mn  lolion— the  bouie-fly 
andiisallies.  Including  Isetse-Qks,  flesh-flies.  T<uliinniat,titifK\ 
the  larvae  ol  which  are  iatemal  parasilc*  ol  csterpQtais,  &c.). 
Itiatustoinary  to  divide  the  Ortfaorrhapbt  into  tbe  two  divltions 
Ne)natocerBUdBrachycera.in  the  former  of  wbicfa  the  an  tenaie 
are  ekmgale  and  in  a  more  or  less  primitive  condition,  as  described 
ahon,  while  in  the  latter  tbcse  organs  are  sborl,  and,  si  already 
e;q>Iimed,  apparently  cnmposed  ol  only  three  joints. 

Within    the    divisions   named--OrtboRhapha   Neraatocen, 

Or^orrbspha  fiiadTrera  and  Cyclorrbapba-'ihe  cofistitusnt 

"'es  are  usually  grouped  into  a  aeries  of  '^  slqHrlainibcSi'^ 


le  prcfnut  le 
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■<h""t"'tM  *T  fM>in».  *f .1  ■iiffii«*iw  fc.Mt.  Ctrbdaotnmdjr 
■bcrtMit  Dipttn,  ■hkli,  in  conxquciice  of  Iha  Mkiptkin  at  « 
tMiwilk  moik  ol  life,  have  imdergont  freit  itracUml  nodifio- 
liOD,  lit  fortlta  KDUikabk  fot  thdr  pecoUu  ooda  ol  itjiiDdoo- 

oflcn  unud  Pipjpaa.    In  that  (ofmiUw  prci 
luHwt  ti  hying  cfp,  u  Dipun 

a  nomlxt  ol  minuic  living  lame,  gini  bbth  u  one  Uidc  but 
•  lini^  Unrk,  which  li  RUintd  wiLhfn  tho  ovUoct  of  the  ■nlber 
onlil  idDll,ud  unuBCi  the  pupolnaleiBinMdiM^  OBOtmion. 
Hw  Pnplptn  ue  tbo  letmnl  EpcnboMidea  {■Itbough  thcjr 
■ctoilly  poaen  •  wdl-ilemloptiil  tad  fanctiotiel  praboad^,  end 
by  wmie  diplctitts  the  EpmbeMidea  ue  itgudcd  u  ■  nAonhi 
<nd  eonlniud  n  nKh  with  the  itU  of  ^  DIpttn,  whkh  ue 
Hykd  thtinboido-Praheecidea.    By  olha  writoi  noboedden 
■od  Epnboiddca  ue  treated  u  priniuy  dinrioM  at  the 
Cyclorrhiphi.    In  naliiy,  ■---^-    -•     •  -"• 
Emotnddck    (HiffiitcU 
£fr(Wdu) ,  UE  not  entitled  ti 

>  wbordei,  or  K/at  *,  aula  divirioii  ol  the  Cydonhephn;  they 
ole  limply  Cydotihephi  much  modified  owing  to  pua^ti^,  uid 
invkwofthechndytimiliuaiodeolnfeDdBctlanbi  the  tielie- 
fiia  the  ipedd  dttfgnation  Popipun  tbrnkl  be  ebejidooed 
Bcfofc  laving  the  tobjict  of  dueUkatiOD  it  mey  be  noted  n 
pudW  tbu  bi  t9o4  ProfwMf  Lunccte,  of  Brawdil  pnpceed  n 
icbeae  Itt  the  duaiBcithn  of  Dipten  w&icta  1*  Rgudi  both  the 


, D  that  In  cncient  nu. 

Uttk  U^  on  the  iditiandi^  ud  evohitlon  of  the  vuhra* 
lemilia  of  Diplen  faaBoided  by  leuU  lotmt,  •!««•»  ■  inle  the 
Inter  ere  leidily  lefcnble  to  *ri*rii^  funHtBL  With  the  excep- 
tion o(  ■  lew  tpttitt  from  the  Sokohden  lith^iaphk  IMiie, 
leail  Diplere  bdong  to  the  Totiuy  Period,  during  whidi 
the  membca  ot  lUl  uder  ettelned  ehi^  degree  of  derelopment. 
Id  eiobcr,  u  prond  by  tlw  dcfweiti  on  the  (hon*  ol  the  Baltic, 
the  pratterblal  "  fiy  "  ii  moK  numetoin  than  aoy  othtt  aea- 
Inraa,  and  with  very  few  exceptloM  repfoealativci  of  all  the 
cilUing  lamflica  have  been  faund.  The  (unou  Tertiary  beda 
at  Flt^mant,  Colondo,  have  yielded  •  conalderable  numbci 
or  remariialily  wdl-peeacrred  T^alUot  (in  which  family  aie 
bdeded  the  nuet  prjinilive  af  edMini  Diplen),  ai  atao  ipede* 
bdongtng  to  otber  fatniliea,  inch  aa  IfycdafUli^  and  even 
fkilrUat. 

.  Diptoa  a)  an  order  are  probaUy  mote  widdy  diitrihuted  over 
'the  larth'i  lurfBce  than  are  the  repnaentitiTci  ol  any  aimilar 
diviaion  of  tlie  Boimal  kingdom.  Eliea  item  c^iable  of  adapting 
tbeoadvca  to  otrenea  of  arid  oqeoUy  a*  wdl  w  to  tbeoe  of  heat, 
and  apedea  belongiog  to  the  Older  an  alnwat  invariably  Indndcd 
Id  the  ooUectioM  braughl  bock  by  Dwmbcn  of  Arctic  expedltiona. 
Othti*  ue  met  frith  in  the  moit  bolated  Iscalitica;  thut  the 
Kev.  A.  E.  Eaten  diM0v««d  «« the  deaolale  ahorea  of  Kttgnelen'i 
liland  ^teroua  and  aeml-apterDua  DIpun  (7f/iiWM  and 
EfiyirUi)  of  a  degraded  tn>e  adapted  to  the  dimatic  pecnli- 
kritic*  of  the  locality.  Many  biid  paiBiitcs  bdonghq  to  the 
Hifttitciiet  have  naturally  been  Ofried  abottt  the  woHd  by 
thdrbafta,whileotherq)edei,iuchaatheh<Aite.dy,blaw.fly  aid 
draoe-fly,  have  In  like  aanner  been  dinemuatcd  by  Inmian 
egency.  Moal  famib'n  and  a  large  pr^wrtion  of  genera  are 
lepieaented  thmugbout  the  world,  but  m  Bome  caata  (<4.  C1m))M 
-^ee  "nBTM-Fl-v)  the  diitribntian  at  a  gmut  b  Emiled  to  a 
conUneDt  Aa  a  rule  the  fmeral  fttia  aa  well  aa  dimCBBDiia  are 
ttmaikably  uniform  tlnot^boul  a  family,  ao  that  tropical  apetka 
often  dIBer  little  In  appcuanoe  Item  tboae  InlvUting  temperate 
reglosa.  Uany  Inatianra  of  euggnaled  and  aiifiarent^  on- 
natiual  ilnicture  nevcrthdcaa  occur,  u  in  the  caae  of  the  geoaa 
f aayjg,  Ntmtarintt,  Addtt,  Ditfaitadlbt  feady  CrlftUJa; 
and,  aa  mi^t  be  opccted,  it  ii  chiefly  in  tropical  (pcdea  tba 
Ihcae  peenllaritiea  an  lovnd.  To  a  geopaphical  diftribution  of 
the  widol  citcBl,  Dipteta  add  a  range  ol  haUta  of  the  moat 
diveraiGed  nature;  th^  are  both  animal  and  vegetable  leeden, 
'  er  of  qiedti  acting,  opeciafiy  ' 


matter  of  both  UndL    TTfcfrphjtifTfhaiifiwyfffnaaff  attirhrfllit 
-'-- put!  of  plaal*,  dead  or  alive;  and  the  camiwtoui  in  Ilka 

being  paraatic  on  Uviag  ammak  ol  varloui  daama  0n  Auatralia 
the  latva  ol  •  apeda  ol  MuxUai  la  even  a  paiaiite  ol  fragd. 
apedally  the  caterpOlan  ol  Lepidopten,  which  are  dcattored  in 
great  nsmfaBi  by  roctsuiae.  The  recent  dlicovety  ol  a  blood- 
eocUng  maggot,  which  ii  found  in  native  huta  Ihreughout  tin 
gtealer  part  of  tropica]  and  nibtiopical  Alrica,  and  atlaeka  the 
'  matea  lAen  aikep,  ii  ol  gnat  [nlemt. 

It  may  eoofideally  be  a*Krt«l  that,  of  Inaccta  whkh  dlnctly 
or  indirectly  aAect  the  wdlaie  of  man,  Diplen  fonn  the  vaat 
1  it  ia  a  owot  point  whether  the  good  cIlKted  by 
in  the  rapid  tkaring  away  cf  animal  and  vegetable 
impviitiea,  and  In  fceefriag  other  inaect  eneadei  Id  check,  couler- 
balancet  the  evil  and  annoyance  wrought  by  a  large  aectioa  of  the 
Order.  Ite  part  played  by  certain  Uood-ntdtiog  Diplen  in  the 
diaKmination  of  diieaae  ia  now  wdl  known  (lee  Hotoorto  and 
Itenr-FLI),  and  under  the  term  Mylarii  medical  Kteratuit 
indudea  a  lengthy  redtal  of  imtancea  of  tlie  ptcaencc  ol  Dipteroia 
larvae  in  vatiout  parte  ol  the  living  human  body,  and  the 
iojntiea  canacd  thereby.  That  Dipletaof the  typeoltbeaunmoa 
liauae^y  are  olln  in  large  meaance  terpamtblc  lor  the  ^nad 
of  inch  diKaaea  aa  chokn  and  enteric  lever  ii  mideniahle,  and 
aa  tcgarda  Uood-racfcing  foma.  In  addUon  to  thnae  to  whicb 
lelsence  haa  already  been  made,  it  ia  auffidcst  to  mention  the 
I  army  ot  peata  cooatituted  b/  tlie  mldgei,  nad^Slea,  Iwne- 
_  I,  &c,  fram  the  attacka  ol  which  domealic  animali  auBet 
equally  with  man.  In  addition  to  being  lieqoently  inflated  with 
tba  lame  of  the  bot  and  watUe  flita  (CutrefUliit,  Oufrat  and 
Byfoicrmt).  Laitly,  aa  legaidi  the  phytephagoiB  lotma.  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dottuctionofgrasj-tandiby"  leather- 
Jacketa  "  (the  larvae  ol  aane-fliea,  or  daddyJo^^egi,— ft/iria 
stiraeaa  and  r.  fofudHa),  of  diveiB  Itulla  by  CErafitiicapiMa  and 
^Mdea  ol  Hum,  aitd  c4  wheat  and  oilier  cropa  by  the  Hemias-Oy 
<Jfd}«fHile  iufrwKr)  and  ipedci  of  Oidmit,  CUenti,  &c,,  ia  of 
very  auiaiia  conaeqacncs. 

With  many  writen  it  la  cnitomary  to  treat  Ike  lleaa  aa  a  lub- 
bfds  el  Diptera,  under  the  title  Aphanipten  ot  Siphooaptcta. 
Since,  bomvm,  although  imdoiibtedly  allieil  to  the  EHptcn,  thqr 
muit  have  divoged  Itom  the  anccatial  item  at  an  eariy  period, 
before  the  exiidng  forma  ol  Dipten  became  aa  eitmaelj 
ipedaUaed,  it  aeenu  bettor  to  ic^rd  the  fleaa  aa  conitilniiDg 
ao  Indqiendent  order  (aec  Fu«).  (E.  K  A.) 

DIPtBUL  (Gt.  lor  "  douUe-winged '0,  the  architeetuni  tern 
^pliid  la  thnae  tem^  which  have  a  douUc  range  ol  oolumnt  in 
the  pefi^4e,aain  the  tem^ol  Dianaat  Ephenii. 

BIPrrCH  (Or.  tlnnxM,  two-lolding],  (0  A  tablet  made 
with  •  hinge  to  open  and  drat,  need  in  the  Roman  empire  for 
letten  (eapcdaDy  love-Ietten),  and  offidal  tokeni  of  the  coni- 
menccment  of  a  contul'i,  ptaelor'i  or  aedlle'i  lain  ol  otke.  The 
latter  variety  ol  diptych  waa  inioibed  with  the  magtrtnteV  name 
and  bore  hii  portrait,  and  waa  ioned  to  hit  Iricndi  and  the  pnbllc 
generally.  They  wen  made  ol  boiinod  or  m^ile.  Men  cnilj 
eiamplea  wen  In  cedar,  ivory  {9.*.),  nlvcr  or  lometimea  gM. 
niey  were  often  lent  aa  New  Year  gilli. 

(9)Id  the  primitive  chuidi  wlien  the  wonhippeta  brought  thdi 
own  olertngi  ol  bread  and  wine,  lion  which  wen  taken  the 

monioB  elemcsta,  t! 
recorded  oadiptyt^  and  read  aloud.  Toth 
added  tboae  of  deceaacd  memben  ot  the  community  whom  it  waa 
deilted  to  conmenwrate^  Thia  cnitom  rapidly  devdoped  into 
a  kind  ol  eommemontion  ol  aainli  and  baiefactoia,  living  and 
dead;  ctpcdaUy,  in  each  chnrch,  wen  the  namea  of  tboae  who 
had  been  jiabiriKipaieconled.  Thecusiamwi 
the  liili  became  ao  long  that  it  waa  impom 
thrtngb,  and  the  abtemaee  In  thii  fom  had 
The  intertion  ol  1  name  on  the  diplych,  tbenby  lecuring  the 
pnyeti  ol  the  chutdi.  wu  t  privilege  (roa  which  a  penon  could 
be  eadnded  on  account  ol  suipidon  oi  hcmy  or  by  the  inlrigiH* 
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ikambo,  in  wlricb  tbr  diplydi  wu  kept.    Tbt  radinc  oC  tbcM 

til*.    By  viriDiis  councili  il  wu  onUlDcd  Uut  ihe  noine  ol  the 


pope  lb 


±iat. 


Tbe  addilioa  of  daiei  resulted  Erom  the  ciutom  of  nnrdUif 
btptisma  and  duths^  Hnd  Ihui  the  diptych  deveLepvd  inta  il 
oiendiit  *nd  loimed  the  gcim  of  the  elibonle  lyitcin  e( 
iatolatiei,  mulyroloiia  mi  alcudm  Hbkh  developed  iii 
lh(  church. 

The  diptych  went  by  vaiioua  nuna  in  Ihe  ariy  chuich — 
mystical  tablets,  aoaivcisaiy  booki,  ecdniutical  matriculation 
Rgiitcn  or  books  oE  the  living.    According  to  the  namei  in- 


doitt  that  the  ipace  aHordcd  by  the  diptych  was  insoficient.  A 
thinj  fold  wai  conacquently  provided,  and  the  tablet  became  B 
tn'^^  (though  the  name  diVlycik  wu  retained  ai  a  gencnl  term 
fa  the  objecl).     Further  room  was  aSorded  by  the  inseitioD  of 

nadiDg  names  from  Ihcdiptyclu  died  out  about  the  8th  century. 
Tlirdiptyduihonevcr,  nercretoined  as  altar  ornaments.  From 
the  original  consular  documents  onwards,  iJie  outsides  of  the 
fsldi  had  alariys  been  richly  omamentKl,  and  when  they  ceased 
tfl  be  of  immediate  piactical  use  they  became  merely  decora- 
tin.  Instead  of  the  list  of  names  the  inside  was  Dmamemed 
Eke  the  outer,  and  in  the  middle  ages  Ihe  beat  painters  of  the 
diy  would  often  paint  ihcm.  When  folded,  the  portraits 
of  ibc  donor  and  his  wife  might  be  shown;  when  open  there 
would  be  three  paintings,  one  on  each  fold,  of  a  retigious 
cbanocr.  (R.A.S.M.) 

MR,  an  iodepesdent  state  in  the  Noilh-West  Frontier  Provioce 
<if  lodia,  lying  to  the  north-east  of  SwaL  Its  importance  chieffy 
■riMlfromlhefact  that  it  commands  tlie  greater  part  of  tfaerouI« 
between  Chitral  and  the  Peshawar  frontier.  The  quarrels  and 
■Mr^oa  between  the  khan  of  Dir  and  Umra  Khan  of  Jandol  were 
tKMig  (he  (biet  events  that  led  up  to  the  Chitral  Campaign  of 
iS9{.  During  tbateipedition  the  khan  made  an  agreement  with 
the BfitiaiGoYenimeiit  to  keep  Ihetoad  to  Chittal  open  in  return 
foraaubsMy.  locIudiDg  the  Bodkan,  an  aboiiglnal  tribe  allieil 
U  (be  Totwab  and  Cirhuis,  who  inhabit  Panjkors  Kobistan,  the 
population  i>  estimated  si  about  >oo,ooo. 

UBCB.  in  Creek  legend,  daughter  of  HeHoe  tjie  sun-god,  tbe 
»a»d  wilt  of  Lycua,  king  of  Thebes.  She  sorely  pcmecutcd 
Aatlope,  bis  firat  wife,  who  escsped  to  Mount  C^ibaeron,  where 
her  iwjit  aofti  Araphion  and  Zethui  were  being  brought  up  bj  a 
brdanaa  who  was  ignorant  ol  their  parenuge.  Having  recog- 
■iieil  thdc  moiher.  the  tons  avenged  her  by  tying  DIree  to  the 
bona  «f  a  wid  bull,  which  dragged  her  about  till  she  died.  Hef 
body  vu  cast  Into  a  spring  near  Thebes.  wUch  was  evet  aftet- 
wanto  ailed  by  her  ume.  Her  punishment  is  the  subject  of  Ihe 
[a^DO*  gmup  called  "  Tbe  Fainesc  Bull,"  by  ApoUoniui  and 
TtDrimis  of  Tialld,  in  Ibe  Naplca  museum  (icc  Ciiee  Ait, 
Bale  L  fig.  S')- 

OraKT  mntOH.  in  aslnmoRiy,  the  apparent  motkn  of  a  body 
d  Ibe  iDlBr  lyslem  on  Ibe  cdeitlal  sphere  ta  the  direction  from 
wot  to  ait;  to  called  because  Ihii  it  Ihe  usual  direct! 


Ibe  Dirattort  UaUlily  Act  iSqo,  the  Larceny  Act  iMt,  the 
Cooipaniea  Act  1867  and  the  Winding-up  Act  1890- 

The  first  direeton  of  ■  company  are  genetaliy  appointed  by  tbe 
article!  oC  aaudatkin.  Their  consent  to  act  must  now.  under  tbe 
CotDpaniB  Act  1908,  be  filed  with  tbe  registrar  of  joinl-alock  com- 
paniet.  Direeton  other  than  tbe  Com  are  dected  at  the  annual 
general  meeting,  a  eenain  ptoportioa  of  the  acting  directors — 
usually  ase-third— retiring  uitdtr  the  articles  by  rotation  each 
year,  aitd  tbdr  plaeca  being  Gtled  up  by  election.  A  share  qualifi- 
cation b  nearly  always  required,  on  the  well-recogniied  principle 
that  a  substantial  stake  in  the  undertaking  is  the  beat  guarantee 
ol  fidelily  10  the  company's  Interests-  A  director  onev  appdnted 
cannot  be  removed  during  his  term  of  oflicc  by  Ihe  shaieholden, 
unlea  there  is  a  apedal  provision  for  that  purpose  in  the  anklei 
of  association;  but  a  company  may  dismia  a  director  If  the 
siticlci— ai  is  usually  the  case — authoriii  dismijssl.  The 
authority  and  powers  ol  directors  areprima  fade  those  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  company,  but  il  is 
usual  to  define  the  more  important  of  such  powers  in  the  article* 
of  association.    For  Instance,  It  is  comtruHily  prescribed  how  t 


whalai 


Utotbeyvl 


[tended,  thcposltloi 
I  increasing  inilucnce  and  (mportat 
slosKil  funds  now  invested  in  trading 
and  woo  duect  their  policy  (for  shareholders  are 
re  Chan  divfdend-drawcrs).     Upon  their  uprlghtneu, 
vi^iaiKe  and  ttmod  Judgment  depends  the  welfare  ol  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  of  Ihe  country  concerned.     It  Is  net  10  be 
vondBid  at  that  la  view  of  this  inSuence  and  Independence  ol 
aokm  tbe  law  cocni*  have  held  direclon  to  a  strict  sunda-' 
at  ihity,  and  Ibal  the  pariiament  ol  the  United  Kingdom  h 
■ntkri  (FBt  direclon  Iran  otba  ageOU  lot  spedal  legliUtian 


circunutaoces  they  my  forfeit  shares,  or  veto  tnnsf  eii,  in  what 
maoDer  they  shall  conduct  their  proceeding,  a^id  what  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  board.  Whenever,  indeed,  specific 
directione  are  dealrable  they  may  properly  be  given  bytheanlcles. 
Lndsopplementing  these  specific  powers  thero 
a  general  power  of  management 
ic  55of  Ihe  model  regulations  for 
L  company,  knows  as  Table  A  (clause  )i  of  the  revised  Table). 
rhe  powers, whetbergeneral  or  specific,  thus  conllded  to  direeton 
ire  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  and  the  directors  imist  ererdse  them 
vith  a  single  eye  to  Ihe  benefit  of  Ihe  company.  For  Instance,  fa 
lUotting  ahar«a  they  nnst  consnlt  the  Inlcrcatsof  tbecompany, 
lot  favour  their  friends.  So  in  fbrfdUng  shares  they  must  not  usa 
be  power  coOuaively  (or  the  porpote  d  rriievlng  the  sbarebotder 
mm  liability.  To  do  so  is  ID  ahoae  o(  tbe  ftmvc  and  *  fnud  oa 
the  other  shareholders. 

Il  would  give  a  very  erroneous  Idea  o(  tbe  position  and  fanetions 
ol  directors  f  0  speak  of  tbem— as  b  Bometlmes  done — as  trustees. 
They  are  only  t  rostea  in  tlie  sense  that  every  agent  is.  They  are 
managing  a  tnding  concern  for  tlie  benefit  of 
"    TTiey  have  to  cany  or 


I  and  CO 


ulldaK 


id  a  large  discretion  to  deal  wilb 
''.uation.  This  large  dlsciT:t!oii 
the  law  allows  them  to  long  as  they  keep  inlhin  Ihe  limits  set 
by  the  company's  memorandum  and  artides.  They  are  not  to  be 
bdd  liabts  fm  mere  erron  of  Judgment,  sltll  less  for  being  de- 
frauded. That  would  make  thdr  pontlon  intolenblc.  AH  that 
the  kw  requires  of  them  Is  that  they  should  be  faithful  to  tbelT 
duties  as  agents—"  diligent  and  honest,"  to  use  the  words  ol  Sir 
Georgejessel.formeriymasterof  therolls.  Thus  In  Ibe  matter  of 
diligence  it  Is  a  director's  duty  to  attend  as  far  as  possible  all 
meetings  of  the  board;  at  tbe  same  time  non-attendance,  unlen 

liatde  for  irregularities  commiltcd  by  bis  co-direclois  in  bit 
abaence.  A  dlrectorigain  must  not  sign  cheques  without  inform- 
ing himself  of  the  purpose  lot  which  they  are  given.  A  director, 
on  the  same  principle,  muit  not  delegate  his  duties  toothers  unless 
expressly  aultaoriied  to  do  so,  as  where  Ihe  company's  articles 
empower  the  directors  to  appoint  a  committee.  Directors  may. 
it  h  tne,  emphiy  skilled  persons,  sudi  as  engjneen,  valuen  ot 
actounUmls,  to  sssiit  them,  but  they  must  still  exerdse  Kieir 
judgment  as  business  men  on  tlw  materials  before  tbem.  Then  In 
Ibe  matter  of  honesty,  a  director  must  not  sccepl  aprescnl  In  cash 
or  shares  or  in  any  other  form  whatever  from  the  company^ 
vendor,  because  such  a  present  isneilher  more  nor  less  Ihan  a  bribe 
to  bcliay  Ihe  tnteretis  o(  Ihe  company,  nor  must  be  make  any 
pmfil  in  Ihe  rnitter  ol  bis  agency  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  ol  his  principal,  Ibe  company.  He  must  tut,  In  other 
wotdi,  put  himitll  in  apwitiui  Id  which  Ui  duty  to  Ibeeompaar 

rL.t.KwTc 
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■ltd  hii  em  litcmt  toilHict  or  tvn  Btiy  canlicl.  Thii  nile  oHca 
comts  inlo  play  in  Uit  C«K  of  coptracU  t«™«n  i  compEn/  uid  a 
director.  Then  ii  noUiini  ia  iudf  invalid  in  lucbicoDUmcI.  but 
llie  enut  is  oa  the  dincioi  i[  he  would  keep  iBcli  ■  conlnct  to 
ihow  tlixt  LheooaipaiLy  autnted  lohiEmaJdngHproJitout  of  the 
cootnci,  ind  far  that  puipoie  he  must  ihow  that  he  made  full  and 

inlerEH  und«  ihe  coniroct.  It  ii  for  Ihii  reisin  tbat  when  a 
company'!  vendor  is  also  a  dircCLor  he  does  not  join  the  boArd 
tiniilhuco-diiectorthaveoxcrnscd  an  Independent  judgmenL  on 
the  propriety  ol  the  purchase. 

principle  of  company  management— thai  die  fundi  of  Ibe 
company  are  cntruaied  to  the  dlrecton  for  the  objecli  of  flu 
company  aa  defined  by  the  company's  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion and  auLhorizcd  by  Lhe  general  lav.  and  that  Ihey  must  not  be 
diverted  from  those  objects  or  applied  to  purposes  which  arc  out- 
ride tbe  objects  of  the  company.  yUra  vires,  as  it  is  commonly 
calkdi  or  oulslde  the  powen  ol  management  given  by  the  share- 
koldcn  to  the  directors.  This  docs  not  abridge  the  large  discre- 
lion  allowed  ID  directors  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
company.  The  funds  embarked  in  a  trading  company  nrc 
jnlended  to  be  employed  for  the  acquisition  of  gain,  and  risk, 
greater  or  less  according  to drciunstances,  is  ncccsaarily  incidental 
to  such  employmenti  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  when  , 

mjtket,orinbuying  the  company's  shares  or  paying  commissioa 
for  undcrtrriting  Ihe  iham  of  the  company  except  vheit  luch 
commission  is  aulhoriied  under  acts  of  1900  and  1QO7.  Incorpor- 
ated in  the  Companies  Act  i$o8.  Directors  wbo  in  Ihetc  or 
any  other  ways  misac^ly  Ihe  funds  of  the  company  are  guilty 
of  vhat  is  lechniciUy  knowa  as  "  misfeasance "  or  bcetch 
of  Irust,  and  all  who  jolo  in  the  miiaptdicnlian  are  jointly  and 
■everatly  liable  to  nplice  Ibc  lumi  so  mhapidied.  The  remedy  of 
the  OHnpany  for  misfeaMnce.  if  the  company  is  a  going  concern, 
ii  by  anion  sgaiost  the  delinquent  diiecton;  but  where  a 
company  la  being  nound  up.  the  Icgislalute  haa,  under  the 
Wioding-up  Act  1890,  provided  a  Bummary  mode  of  proceeding, 
by  nbicb  tbt  oScitl  [°c«iver  or  liquidator,  or  any  creditor  or 
GDotribulory  of  the  DDmpany,  may  take  out  what  a  known  as  a 
ausfeuiDce  summons,  to  compel  iJie  delinquent  director  or  officer 
to  fcpky  Ibe  misapplied  moneys  01  make  compensation.  The 
departmental  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  its  report  (July 
IQ06)  recommended  that  the  court  should  be  givena  discretionary 
poiver.  analogous  to  that  It  already  pqeseaaei  in  the  case  of 
Uuslec)  under  the  Judicial  Trustees  Act  1896,1.  j,  10  relieve* 
director  (or  a  promoter)  In  certain  casci  from  liability.  Tbis 
recommendation  ha*  been  ^vtn  effect  to  by  a.  179  of  tht 
Companies  Act  190B,  which  provides  that, "  If  in  any  proceeding 
•gaiut  a  director  of  a  company  for  negligence  or  breach  of  tnisl 
U  appeari  to  a  court  that  the  director  is  or  may  be  li^leio  respect 
of  tbo  negligence  or  breach  ol  trust,  bul  haa  acted  boneliiy  and 
reasonably  ai»d  ought  fairly  to  be  cicusol  for  tbe  negligence 
or  breach  of  tnul,  Ihe  court  may  relieve  him  either  wboliy  or 
partly  from  |iia  liability  00  such  terms  as  tbe  court  may  think 

DirMtors  who  drciilate  1  proqcdm  eoDlaining  Itateaieiila 
which  they  know  to  be  false,  with  inltpl  to  loduce  any  petioa 
to  become  a  shareholder,  may  be  prosecuted  undei  I  S4  of  the 
Larceny  Act  1S61.  TheyarealsoliablectimlnallyforfaUIficatloa 
of  tbe  company 's  books,  and  for  this  or  any  other  criminat  olfeBCA 
the  court  in  winding  up  may,  on  Ibe  application  of  the  liquidatoi, 
direct  •  pitMcution.  A>  (0  Ihe  liabDily  of  director*  fat  *titt- 
Beau  or  omissions  io  >  prospectus  Me  CiwrikNT. 

In  nUD*0ng  tbe  affain  of  the  company  ditecton  must  meet 
lOfCIher  and  act  as  ■  body,  iOr  the  compauy  is  entitled  to  their 
csOeclive  wisdom  in  CDUDCU  auembled.  Board  meeting* are  held 
•I  such  intervlli  u  Ihe  diteclott  Ihink  eipedient.  Notice  of  tbe 
Beeting  must  be  given  to  all  directors  who  ore  witbiD  retch,  but 
tl»  uMice  need  not  specify  the  parliculor  business  10  be  Ifoni^ 
acted.    Till aiUclc* usually  bi.orgivBibediicclonpawerleftai 


a  beeni  awettBit 
to  elect  a  chairman  of  the  board, 
'culuiion  of  the  board 
which  is  recorded  In  the  directors'  minute.bsnk. 

The  court  will  not  as  a  rule  interfere  with  the  discretion  of 
diiecton  honCBlly  eiercised  in  Ihe  management  of  the  affairs  of 
tbe  Gunpany.  The  directors  have  prima  facie  Ihe  cnnfidence  c4 
Ihe  tbanfaoldcn,  and  it  Is  not  for  Ihe  court  to  say  that  such  con- 
fidence la  toliplaced.  If  Ihe  sbtreholdert  are  dissatisfied  with 
ibc  management  the  remedy  is  in  tbdi  on  liindi — they  can 
call  a  meOing  and  dect  a  new  board. 

A  company's  articles  usually  provide  for  the  payment  of  • 
certain  sun  to  each  director  for  his  service*  during  the  year. 
When  this  Is  the  case  it  is  an  authority  la  Ihe  directors  to  pay 
Ihemsdvcs  Ihe  amount  of  such  remuneration.  The  itmuntntion, 
unless  Dlhcrwiiceipresslyprovided,  covert  ill  eipenstt  incidental 

be  paid  In  addition  Io  hii  liied  rcmuneratian  bia  tnvelling 
eipenses  for  Bitending  Ixard  meetings. 

Whca  3  company  winds  up,  the  directors'  powen  of  manage- 
ment come  ID  an  end.  Their  agency  It  tuper>cdcd  in  favour  of 
Ihit  of  the  liquidator.  (E,  Ma.) 

DIBECTORT,  a  term  menning  lilerally  that  which  guides  or 
dicecta,  and  so  applied  10  s  book  or  set  of  rules  giving  directions 
far  public  warship.  The  Jirrclnriunt  or  erd^  of  Ibc  Roman  Chnrch 
coalnins  regulalioni  as  to  Ihe  Mats  and  office  toiM  used  on  each 
day  throughout  the  year,  and  the  word  Ii  found  In  Ihe  Dirttltry 
fet  iki  Publidt  Wenkip  a/ Gal  dtawn  up  In  1044  at  the  West- 
minster  AiscmUy.  The  term  now  usually  signifies  a  book  contain- 
ing tbe  names,  addresses  and  occupationi.&c.of  Ihe  Inhabilanti 
ol  a  town  or  district,  or  of  a  similar  list  of  the  users  of  a  telephone 
supply,  or  of  the  member*  of  a  particular  profession  or  Irade- 
The  name  Diftctain  or  Directory  was  given  to  the  body  which 
held  the  executive  power  in  France  from  October  r79j  tulU 
November  i;og  (see  Fkench  Kevoltition). 

DIBOB,  a  song  or  hymn  of  mourning,  particularly  or 


nol  tl 


!dt«d.    lilt 


m  Ihe  first  wont  of  Ihe  antipliDn  "  Dirlli,  DamimI, 
in  catspectu  tmo  viom  nam  "  (Guide,  O  Lord,  ny 
inTby  sight),  of  tbe  opening  psalm  in  the  office  for 
"  ^.       .      —.     ,ntipj„n  is  adapted  from 


DIHK,  a  dagger,  paitlculorly  the  heavy  dagger  caTrfed  by  tbe 
Highlandera  of  ScoUond.  The  dirk  as  worn  in  fuU  Highland 
costume  a  an  daboratdy  ornamented  weapon,  with  caimgonnt 
or  other  stones  set  in  the  bead  of  the  handle,  which  has  no  guard. 
Inserted  in  the  sbeatb  Ibcre  may  be  Iwo  small  knives.  The  dirk, 
in  the  shape  of  a  iiriigfal  blade,  with  1  small  guard,  some  18  in. 
long,  is  worn  by  midshipmen  In  tbe  British  navy.  The  origin  of 
Ibe  Mord  is  doubtful.  The  earlier  forms  were  dert  and  danl,  and 
Ihe  spelU'ng  rfirjt,  adopted  by  Johnson,  represents  the  peoouncia- 
tion  of  the  second  form.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  early 
applied  to  the  daggers  of  ibe  Highlanders,  but  tbe  Gaelic  won!  la 
biodag,  And  Ihe  Irish  tfttrc,  often  staled  10  be  the  origin.  Is  only  an 
adaplallon  of  the  Engiish  word.  It  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Germaa  Mtt.  a  dagger.  The  *uggE*iion  that  it  is  an  applicatloa 
of  Ihe  Cbrisliaa  name  "Dirk,"  tbe  short  form  of  "Dieterich, "is 
not  borne  out,  according  to  tbe  ATev  £af/inb  Dietiomary,  by  any 
OM  of  tUs  name  for  a  dagger,  and  u  further  dispnved  by  llw 
earlier  Qiglish  spelling. 

URtCHAO,  a  tows  i^  Germany,  in  the  klngdon  of  PrusaU, 
province  of  West  Prussia,  on  the  leit  bank  of  the  Vistula,  loB.  S. 
fnm  Danzig  and  at  Ihe  junction  of  Ihe  important  line*  of  railway 
BetUn.RAnigstMttg and  Daotig.BrambcTg.  Pop.  (igoj)  n,iBs. 
It  has  a  RoBun  Catbolic  and  a  Ptoteitant  churdi  at>d  *e«nl 
schools.  The  rivet  is  here  crossed  by  Iwo  fine  iron  biidgt*.  Tht 
oMcTitructuredaling  from  the  year  iSjr,  oiifinally  u»d  for  Iht 
railway,  is  iww  given  up  Io  road  ImAc,  and  Ihe  faBway  carried 
by  a  new  bridge  cDupleied  in  1891.  Drrschau  ha*  nlwiy  work- 
■hops  and  manufaciDriea  of  augur.  agriculiBttl  implement*  and 
caBent.  Dutinglbewaivilh  Poland,  Gustavos  Adolphui  mada 
it  htshcadquaitcnioiaiauyinOBthaaftuitacapniiein  tfisf. 
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onAimn,  >  i.  -  _    _ 

ocd  in  liw  !•  denote  u  innpidt]' Id  I 
pCTMU  (or  the  (bJI  eorDymcnl  <(  dntia  or  privilcsa,  widck,  but 
for  Ibcir  diiquMcatioD,  would  be  opta  to  tkcm;  bents,  legit 
dbquBlificatioD.  Tliua,  tnimed  oomcn,  penou  nBdei  tgii 
inniie  pHiom,  oonTictsI  faloni  an  under  diaUlily  to  docccliln 
l^aluti  TbitdiubQity  maybcibaolaU.wbollydiMbliDfthe 
pOMfi  K  hmg  H  il  contioun,  or  puliil,  cwiiai  on  dinaotinia- 
lign  ol  the  dusbUng  itate,  u  iltunmnt  o(  foil  age. 

DtSCHABSE  (ulipled  fnun  Uk  O.  Fr.  dmiiarte,  modeni 
Mtiarie,  [T«m  ■  med.  I>*t.  iiiartare,  to  unload,  tfii-and  carncaM, 
to  load.  cf.  "  duute  ").  ■  word  oiaiDlnc  nlM  frora  a  load  01 
bunien.  faence  applied  to  tbe  unloading  of  a  ahip.  the  firins  ol 
a  wtapoo.  tbe  pauige  ol  electtkity  from  an  electrUitd  body, 
Ibc  naie  from  a  wound,  ftc.  From  tbe  tenie  of  ntid  Inm  10 
obligation. "  diiduirge  "  is  ■!»  applied  to  Uie  ideMC  of  a  ioUier 
ST  uilor  from  military  or  naval  Krvicc,  or  of  Ibe  enw  of  ■ 
mnthant  void,  or  lo  the  diamriia]  InKn  an  office  or  dtialian. 
In  law,  it  is  uicd  al  a  document  or  other  evidence  tlBt  ean  be 
Kcepted  U  proof  of  the  relesK  ftom  an  ot^gatku,  U«ril  (tCtlpl, 
on  pajmeat  oi  money  due.  -Similai ]y  il  ia  applied  to  tbr  fcleaM 
ia  accordaKe  with  law  of  a  person  in  custody  on  k  cnnunal 
dniie,  and  to  the  legal  relew  oC  a  bankrupt  fioni  fnrtha 
liability  for  debts  provable  in  the  btakruptcy  ercepl  thoas 
iicamd  by  fraud  01  debts  (o  the  cromi.  It  Is  also  applied  to  the 
rcverMlol  an  order  of  a  court.  In  the  case  of  divorce,  where  the 
nie  itiii  11  not  made  abacdute,  tbe  rule  is  nid  to  be  dixharged. 

DUCHAieiHa  ARCH,  In  arebilecturt,  an  arch  built  over  ■ 
bid  01  architrave  to  lake  oS  the  superincumbent  waighl.  The 
eailieit  example  ■  found  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  ovei  ibelinlelaol 
(bcmtrsacepaHajetalhetomb:  il  consisted  of  Iwo  sionc*  only, 
reitins  one  against  the  other.  -The  Dme  object  wia  attained  in 
Ibe  Lion  Gate  and  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  bo  lb  in  Mycenae,  and 
Di  otbcf  eiamplei  in  Greece,  where  the  stones  kid  bi  horiionial 
none*,  one  projecting  over  the  other,  lefl  t  iriingulaf  hollow 
qiace  above  the  linle]  oI  the  door,  whicb  was  submiueiilly  6Ued 
ia  by  vertical  aculptuied  stone  paneb.  The  Romans  frequently 
eaiployed  the  discharging  ircb,  and  inside  Ibe  portico  of  the 
Faibeon  the  architraves  have  such  arches  over  (hem.  In 
Ibe  Golden  Gateway  of  the  palace  of  Diocleiian  at  Spalalo  the 
dnchaiging  arches,  semicircular  in  form,  were  adopted  as  archi- 
leclaral  fealurca  and  decoraled  with  mouldings.  The  same  is 
bund  in  the  lyaagoguca  in  Palestine  of  Ihe  md  century;  and 
later,  in  Byaantmea 
an  aicfaitiave  const  it 
In  tbe  early  Chriati 

divided  oS  the  nave  ana  awes,  aiscnargmg  arcnes  are  lurnni  n 
Ihe  Irioe  jusi  above  Ihe  archilraves, 

DISCIPLE,  properly  a  pupil,  scholar  (Lat  iiscipuluf,  from 
iiucre,  ID  leom,  and  toot  seeo  in  fapiUiii),  but  chiefly  used  ol 
the  personal  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  including  tbe  inner  circle 
<(  Ihe  Apoaties  (f.s.). 

fiUCIFLES  OF  CHRUT,  or  CnsiSDUiS.  an  Anicrfc«n  Pat- 
leatant  denonination,  founded  by  Thomas  Campbell,  his  son 
Alexander  Campbell  («.>.)  and  Barton  Warren Slane(i7T>->844) 
Suae  had  been  a  Prubyletijin  minister  prominent  in  the 
Kenlocky  revival oligoi,  but  had  been  turned  againii  seclaiian- 
■Mi  and  tccleaiastical  authority  because  the  synod  had  condemned 
Richard  McNemsr,  one  of  his  collragues  in  Ihe  revival,  tor 
jsCKbing  (uSlone  himself  had  done')  counter  lo  Ihe  Westminster 
CoofeBioD.aniaithandibcwoHL  of  the  Holy  Spirilin conversion. 
Be  had  or^uiiied  tbe  Springfield  Prediyicry,  but  m  i9o«  with  Ul 
ive  fellow  minisleTS  signed  "  The  LasI  Will  and  TeUamenl  ol  the 
Springfield  Presbytery,"  giving  up  thai  name  end  calling  Ihein- 
actvea  "  Oiristiani."  Like  Stone,  Alexander  Caopbell  had 
adoptid  (in  iSii)  imnieraon,  and,  like  him.  his  two  great  desires 
■ere  for  Chiislian  unity  and  the  nstoralion  of  the  ancient  ordv 
dlhin^  Bui  theCampbcUiledoclrioeidiSeredwiddy  from  the 
hypet-Calviniam  ol  tbe  Baptists  whom  Ihcy  had  Joined  in  iSij, 
e^jeciaHy  on  the  points  on  which  Sione  had  quarreiied  with 
the  Ftesbyiemns;  and  after  various  local  brtaka  in  iSis-iSjo, 
when  Ihen  w^re  Urge  additions  to 


M  Baptist  itdt^  aittdtay  under  tbt  voMIe  fcnoMr  gnd 
nplkily  d  tba  pteachiiig  of  Waltee  Scott  (ini6-i8aij,  in  iSjs 
K-KitMiBen  <Hf«  pnctieall)' all  nUcd  Mt  of  Ibc  Baptist  coot- 
naioa.  The  r«ni|lhnlla  tndnaUy  loat  aitfn  ol  ChriMkn  unity, 
th  the  BaplisU  (Dd  to  lb 
id  met  then  in  ildmteai 

wu  pecuUatly  fdrtunale 

that  is  January  iRji  at  L«iiB|ion,  Kentwiy,  ihc  follomn  el 
tlU  CaopbeUa  and  those  of  Stone  (who  lad  itieMed  tmiaa  more 
than  primitive  ChristJuiQ')  united.  Campbell  objected  to  iba 
nante  "  Cbriatiaos  "  a*  •cctuianiied  bf  Sbuie,  but  "  Diadplcs  " 
never  drove  out  of  uao  the  name  " 

During  the  Civil  War  the  di 
sciasioti  by  following  the  neutral  vii 
slavery,  snr  and  abolitjon.  In  1S49  the  American  C 
MisriOnary  Society  was  formed;  it  was  iamediatcly  altaded  asp 
"  hnnu  ianovatisD,"  unwaitanted  by  the  New  Teslamat,  by 
litenllats  led  in  later  yean  by  Ben  jamin  Franklin  (aeovtary  of  lis 
niisiloniiy  society  in  18J7),  who  opposed  all  church  music  also. 
Isaac  Eiielt  (iBio-ifiSS)  wai  the  meat  pnnnmmt  leader  ol  th( 
prognssire  paity,  which  was  conaidcnid  corrupt  and  imrldty 
by  Ibe  litcniiats.  many  of  whom,  m  spite  of  hiaeffocla,  bsokeoil 
from  the  nainbody,'Cq>ecially  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  TenBeasM, 
Arkansas  and  Teiaa. 

Tbe  main  body  appointed  In  1890  a  sUndIng  tonmittet  on 
ChrisIIan  unton;  thrfr  aita  in  tUi  respect  is  not  for  absorption, 
as  was  dearly  shown  by  thdr  antwer  in  itS;  to  overtorc*  f  Tan 
tbePTDtestintEpIaoDpalChntehiegudingChristianunlly.  Tba 
credal  posithw  of  tbe  Diselpleak  simple:  great  fttcufepntupoB 
the  phrase  "  the  Christ,  tbe  Sm  of  tbe  livingCod,"  and  vfo  Ihe 
recognitkm  by  Jesus  of  this  coofotion  as  the  foundation  of  Hit 
church;  as  lo  baptism,  agreement  with  Biplisis  b  only  as  to  tbe 
mode,  DnmerSiDc;  this  is  considered  "  Ibe  primitive  coofesBon 
of  Christ  and  s  gracious  token  of  salvation,"  and  as  bdng  "  In 
tbe  rcmraiion  ol  sina  " ;  the  Disciples  generally  deny  the  amboillr 
over  Chiisliansof  the  Old  Covenant,  and  Alexander  Campbell  in 
particular  held  ihri  view  so  forcibly  that  he  was  accused  by 
Baptists  of  "  throwing  away  the  CHd  Toiamat."  The  Lord's 
Supper  is  cdebnlcd  every  Sunday,  Ihe  bread  bring  bn^en  by 
the  communifznts.  Tbe  Disdplea  are  not  Uniiarian  in  fact  or 
lendcncy,  hut  they  urge  the  use  of  simple  New  Teslanent 
phraseology  aa  to  the  Godhead.  Thdr  church  govtnuntat  is 
congrcjrational. 
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la  ]tw  tbe  Urm  li  UMd  DWte  putlcularlr  in  tlw 
fcJlowlagnaiw:  ■  (i)  In  tlwla«o(ludloriudtmuit,thedinct 
KpudiiUoB  ol  that  reUtloa  tqr  lonw  ut  oa  tlw  put  of  Um  tenant. 
A  ditdilmei  nu)' be  vcibt]  or  written,  batlniuchcueitnnutbt 
t— "■'■'"t  marc  than  a  men  ROondatloB  of  tbt  tntufi  title,  or 
it  may  be  as  act  which  i>  wfaolly  incsoiIMenl  with  tbeeditcDM  of 
inch  lelitiDii,  ai  the  letting  up  b;  the  (enut  of  >  diiUnct  title 
dther  In  hlsueU  or  •ODe  tUrd  puty.  (9)  Id  tbe  U*  of  bonk- 
nptcy,  where  aojr  part  of  tbe  piapenr  of  ■  bankrupt  coniliu  of 
land  of  any  lemm  baidentd  with  <  .      >  .    .     . 

■hare*  in  compuica,  of  unpnifiti 


uMwithrtandinl  that  be  bai  eodeivonred  to  uU  or  bu  taken 
poeMsitea  of  the  property,  or  acrdMd  any  act  of  ownenhtp  in 
lelalica  to  it.  may.iubjecttacBtiinpnviilca,  ^writing tlgned 
by  bin,  at  any  tiiie  within  twelve  montbt  after  Ifae  lint  appoinl- 
nent  of  a  tnulec,  "  diiclaim  "  tbe  property  (lea  BiNauncr). 
(3)IntbelawDftTiiits,dbdalineri9theiefiualorremuidttioaaf 
Ibeofficeordutiaofatnutce.  It  i>  an  indlqniled  rule  that  no 
cae  it  Compdlabla  to  undertake  a  tnnt,  ao  (bat  ai  eom  M  a  perwn 
knowi  he  hai  btcB  afqiolnted  a  tnuteeondetnmeJnMnimenl.be 
ibould  determine  wbetber  be  will  accept  the  office  01  not.  Dli- 
daimei  of  trot  ihoold  be  by  deed,  u  ajfani  ttlni  of  no  ambigai  ty, 

nr  by  written  dedaration,  or  even  by  conduct.    (4)  In  tin  bw  irf 

dona,  of  tin  portion  of  an  Inventar*!  daim  to  ptotoctka. 

MUOIHT.  (i)  a  moDey^naAet  lam  for  tbe  prico  paid  in 
order  to  obtain  Imiiiediateredintlan  of  a  bin  not  yet  doe.    If  a 

S  %  per  auntm,  in  bolder  wlD  obtain  £oS,  ica.  b  tuh  for  IL 
(>)  A  Slocfc-EidMnge  temi  applied  to  *  eeciuily,  not  fully  paid, 
which  hu  Ulen  below  it*  bne  price,  and  10  b  nid  10  atand  at  n 
imcb  diKouM.    SeePmntm. 

DBOOVnT,  inlaw.thertTeBHngocdiicloiliigotanymatter. 
n*  EngDib  commn  law  cotuti  wcR  odgbally  ujuble  teconpel 
a  litigant  befon  a  trial  to  ditdow  the  beta  and  dodunentt  on 
which  he  rdled.  In  equity,  howtvar,  a  diHemt  rule  prevailed, 
there  being  as  abMhtc  li^t  to  diKonry  of  all  material  (ecu  on 
which  a  caae  was  foundni.  Now  the  practice  it  regulaled  by  the 
Ruleial  the  SuprcmeCourt.iftSj, Order  ji.  Diimveiyiioltwo 
kiodi,  namely,  by  inlerrogalorics  and  by  affidavit  of  document), 
provuion  being  alio  made  for  Ibe  production  and  inspcciion  of 
docuraentt.  Where  a  pirly  to  a  >uil  cm  mike  an  affidavit 
atating  that  in  hii  bdicl  certain  ipeciGcd  docnmenti  are  or  hove 
been  in  Ibepouosionof  lome  other  party,  the  court  may  make  an 
ORlet  that  >uch  parly  itiieon  affidavit  whether  he  has  or  ever  had 
any  s(  tbine  documents  in  bit  poacHion,  or  if  be  fau  parted  wiih 
tbcm  or  whit  hai  become  tri  them.  A  further  application  may 
then  be  made  by  notice  to  the  party  who  hai  admitted  pDSKMion 
of  the  documents  for  proJuclion  and  in^wcilon.  Copies  also  may 
be  taken  oi  the  more  important  documenu.  There  ia  atso  dis- 
covery of  facts  obtained  by  meaniof  interroBatoriM,>,e.wril[en 
qneslions  addressed  oa  behalF  of  one  party,  liefore  Iriit,  lo  the 
other  party,  who  ii  bound  lo  answer  them  in  writing  upon  oath. 
InordcT  lo  prevent  needless  eipense  the  party  seeking  discovery 
muM  bit  secure  the  coal  of  it  by  paying  into  court  a  sum  of 
money,  tencrslly  not  Icsi  than  five  pounds.    See  also  Evmixct. 

DIECnS  {Gr.  ifonx,  dbk),  a  circular  plate  ol  stone,  later  of 
metal,  which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  (or  throwing  to  a 
dslance  as  a  gymnastic  ciercise.  Judging  from  tpcdmeni  found 
by  ocavalors,  the  ancient  discuiwuaboutgorgin,  in  diameter 
and  weighed  Irom  4  lo  5  tb.  allhongli  ooe  of  bronze,  preserved 
In  the  British  Museum,  weighs  over  8  lb.  Sometimes  a  kind  of 
quoit ,  ^iherical  in  form,  was  used,  through  a  hole  In  which  a  thong 
wai  pancd  to  asuit  the  athlete  in  Ibtowing  it.  The  sport  cj 
throwing  the  discus  was  common  is  the  time  of  Homer,  who 
nenlioni  H  repeatedly.  Il  formed  a  part  ot  the  ptnlaMn,  or 
quintuple  gamca,  in  the  andcnt  Olympic  Gamo.  Suiius,  In 
JMoif,  646-711,  fully  deaoibes  the  me  ol  the  diecu*.    In  th* 


It  Athen)  In 


Bfltiih  Uoanm  then  k  ■  lettomd  copy  of  a  italae  by  Ii^mai 
(aoe  GatEE  An,  Rate  IV.  fig.  68)  ofadiicuB^rower  (tfiBoMnr) 
In  tbe  ad  of  huiilug  the  missile;  bnl  Ibe  Investigations  of  N.  E. 
Nonnaii  Gardiier  abow  that  a  wiong  attitude  hiu  been  adopted 

Tbniwiig  tba  lEicua  was  totroduced  ai  an  event  in  nudrra 
athletics  at  tbe  revived  fflymplc  Games,  first  bi 
1S061  and  rinct  that  timt  it  baa  become  a  recogn 
athletic  champhnihip  mcotbigs  of  Bevtral  Eunpean  natkms,  k. 
well  ai  in  tbe  United  States,  wheit  It  ha>  become  nry  popular. 
According  to  tbe  American  rule*  the  dbc<»  nuiit  boot snaooth, 
hard-wood  body  without  finger-bole*,  weighted  In  the  centre  witb 
lead  didu  and  cvped  with  poUibed  bm*  didu,  with  •  iteel  ling 
on  the  outside.  It*  weight  mmt  be  4}  lb.  It*  outside  dlameta 
S  In.  and  Its  thicknem  It  tbe  centre  ibL  Itmastbcthrawnfnim 
1  f.ft.  drde,  wbicb  nay  not  be  eveirtepped  In  tbrowiug,  and  tbe 
throw  h  meanutd  from  tbe  qM  wbett  the  discus  Eist  strike*  the 
gtonnd  to  the  pobt  In  tbe  cfresmfcieaca  of  tbe  dicle  on  a  line 
between  th(  aentie  and  the  point  tf  ititking. 

DIIimCTARTt.inbitances  employed  to  neotiallie  tlK  action 
of  patbogenle  organisms,  and  prevent  tbe  spread  of  contaj^ouxot 
infectious  disease.  Hie  efficiency  of  any  diiiniectant  Is  dse  to 
ita  power  of  destroyiiig,  ot  of  tendering  bert,  qicdGc  poiutu  or 
disease  germs.  ThettfoK  antiseptic  subsumes  generally  are  to 
this  eitcnt  dismfectaala.  So  aJv  tbe  deodoriien,  whidi  act 
by  oiidiinig  or  othenrite  dunging  tbe  cfaeidcal  constitution  ot 
volatile  aubstanoes  dhsemhiated  In  the  air,  ra-  wbkb  prevent 
nadou*  nhalationi  ftom  orga^  substancca,  uc  In  virtue  of 
these  pnpertic*  effective  di^fectantt  tn  certain  <&seues.  A 
knowledie  ot  the  vilue  0 1  dhWectan  ts,  and  tbe  use  of  HHUC  of  the 
moat  valuable  agent*,  can  be  traced  to  very  remote  times  ;  and 
much  of  the  Levitltal  law  of  cleaning,  as  wcD  at  tbe  origin  o( 
nnmetous  heathen  ceremonlDl  pmctico,  are  doriy  bated  on  a 
perceptkuoftliB  value  of  disinfection.  Ilie  means  of  dinnfecUoa, 
and  the  lubstaiKe*  employed,  are  very  numenitn,  at  are  the 
clttses  and  conditions  ot  disease  and  contagion  tbey  are  dietigned 
to  meet.  Nature,  in  tbe  cutldiring  Influence  ol  freely  drcuUting 
atmotpberfc  air,  in  the  purifying  effect  of  water,  and  in  tbe 
poweifu)  deodoiiiing  properties  o(  common  earth,  baa  provided 
the  most  potent  ever-present  andaclingdiiintecting  media.  Of 
the  artifidal  dinnfectants  employed  or  tvaHable  three  ctasaa  may 
be  recognised : — 1st,  volatile  or  vaporlzable  subilancea.  which 
attack  impuritie*  in  the  air;  md.  chemical  agents,  lor  acting  on 
the  diseased  body  oron  the  infectious  dischaigct  Ibcrefrom;  and 
3rd,  the  physical  agende*  of  heat  and  cold.  In  some  of  Ibisa 
rates  the  dcttruciion  of  ihecaniagiuni  isrSccted  by  the  [orraalkio 
of  new  chemical  compounds,  by  Qiidation,  deoiidatioa  or  otbct 

removed  or  life  is  datmycd  by  blgh  temperature.  Arnong  tbe 
first  class,  aerial  or  gaseous  disinfectants,  formic  aldehyde  hat 
of  late  years  taken  foremost  place.  The  vapour  n  a  powerfd 
diiinfcclint  and  deodorant,  ind  for  the  sutfice  disinfection  ol 
rooms,  fulfils  all  requirements  when  used  in  suSldint  amouBU 
It  acts  more  rapidly  than  equal  quantilics  of  Eulphurous  add.  and 
it  does  not  aHect  colours.  Il  is  nan-poisonous,  though  irrflating 
to  the  eyei  and  thnut.  With  tbe  cictptlon  of  iron  ud  steel  it 
does  not  attack  mclalt.  It  can  be  ablained  b  parafonn  tabloids, 
and  with  a  specially  raoslrucled  spirit  lamp  disinfection  can  be 
carried  out  by  any  one.  Twenty  Uhbids  mutt  heemployed  lor 
every  1000  cubic  fL  of  space.  Disinfection  by  sulpburoua  add 
fumes  it  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  still  in  very  general  usej  hn 
the  puipoie  of  destroying  vermin  it  is  more  powerful  than  locnic 
aldehyde.  Camphor  and  some  volatile  oils  bave  also  been 
cmph^'Cd  as  air  dbtnfedaats,  bat  their  virlua  lie  chieBy  in 
mstking,  not  detlniying,  noiloos  cffiuvia.  In  the  md  dast— 
non.gaseaiudiBh)fectiiigcaDpouiida — all  the  munetoosanttteptie 
substances  msy  be  reckoned ;  but  the  substance*  psindpaSy  em- 
ployed in  practice  are  oiiditingEigcnts,  at  potassium  WI*WJ«W>FW 
and  permanganates,  "  Condy's  fluid,"  and  solutlont  of  the  to- 
called  "  diloridet  of  lime."  soda  and  potash,  with  the  chloiide*  of 
aluminium  and  tine,  soluble  sulphates  and  sulphites,  aohUaoaot 
sulphurous  add,  and  the  lai  productt— (atboUc  ooqrlic  and 
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>;  bcM  b  ■  power  cMdly  rcUnl  OD  fOT  pudding 
tad  didnfKlingdathei,  bedding  utdlCMikwbMugaiaMnlly. 
DIttwtat  degrH*of  umpauuR  «•  nqolred  br  the  dcRTacdoD 
of  tke  vliBi  of  vufeui  diacuai  bui  u  clMhlng,  Sic,  <mn  be 
■ipaHd  to  ■  tiMt  of  about  is«*  Fihr.  vIUmmM  injury,  piovMon  ii 
madeformbniltinsulldcilaimtJyihai  iHnpmture.  Portbe 
thoRHigh  diiiRieciion  ot  t  lick-Toom  ihe  emrrfoyinait  of  «U  three 
dun*  of  dlsotECtuiu,  for  putifyini  Ibe  ur,  lor  dotroyingtlie 
tkiu  al  Iti  poini  ol  oriiiii,  iDd  for  daBting  dolhing,  Ac,  nuy  be 

nSMAL,  ■>  uljcetlve  neuing  drcti%  glooiny,  ■nduanune 
given  to  nietchcs  of  inmpy  iud  on  Ihe  cut  tout  of  the  United 
S(»te»,  M  (he  DiinuJ  Swunp  in  ViigJoiK  uid  North  duvlini. 
The  derintion  hulieen  much  daeUBcd.  lathetnriy  examples 
«(  Ihe  UK  Ihe  word  ii  ■  HibKutlve,  especially  in  (he  eipits- 
fioo  "  in  the  dismil,"  Ij.  in  the  dismal  time  or  dayl.  Later 
il  btcune  adjeciival.  eiperially  <d  combination  wiih  "  days."  t[ 
haa  been  Qninecled  with  "decimal,"  mtd.  Latin  itcinslii, 
>'l^t'"C  (o  a  tithe  or  tenth,  and  (hua  the  "  dismal  days  "-  are  the 
It  days  connected  vith  the  erloniiMi  aod  oppmaion 
ig  payment  of  tithes.  AcD»ding  (o  the  A'no  En^iit 
I,  quoting  I>n)fcssor  W.  W.  Skeat, "  dismal "  ii  derind, 
n  Anglo-Fr.  da  mat,  fnm  the  Lai.  dia  meli.  evil  or 
LloiB  days.  Thli  AnglD-FrtDch  eipresaion,  explained  as 
It,  aui  jimn,  a  found  in  a  MS.  oi  Rauf  de  Linham'i  Arl  dt 
Ktlfdtr.  1156.  These  days  of  evQ  omen  were  known  ai  Diis 
Attrfliari  (Du  Cange.  OeisaHum,  j.t.)  or  Egyptian  days,  eiiber 
u  having  been  instiluicd  by  EEyptian  aslnJogersor  with  lefer- 
tnce  to  Ihe  "  ten  plagues  "1  *o  Chaucer,  "  t  Irowe  hit  wai  in 
the  diinul,  That  Here  the  ten  wounita  of  Egipte"  (Awt  0/ 
Ikt  Dadiaa,  1106).    There  were  two  itich  dayi  In  e*di  raoitth. 

Set  5bu.  J>aw.  Ptiltt.  Sec.  [1BS8),  p.  1,  and  note  on  Ihe  line  <o 
Ok"  Book  of  the  Ducbane."  Tit  CtmfMilVirtiefGatrty  Omar. 
wLUlftM). 

.  IHK)I1I>KBLTHDDSB,  in  law,  a  house  in  which  the  conduct  of 
Its  iomata  is  such  as  to  became  ■  public  nuisance,  or  a  bouie 
*bei«  pcrsoiu  csngregate  to  theprebable  dislurbance  of  llie  public 
peace  or  other  commission  of  ctiine  In  EngUod,  by  Ihe  Di>- 
nderly  Houses  Act  i7;i,  the  tnm  Includes  (omiDan  bawdy 
kmes  or  brotheU.'  coinnKin  guning  housea,  (ommoB  belting 
bmca  and  diaordeHy  plans  of  tnutuinment.  The  kteping  of 
neb  if  a  Dusdaneanour  punisltable  by  GneorIiBpii)onment,Bnd 
i>  the  aae  of  a  biolhd  also  punishable  on  iDmnury  conviction  by 
Ibe  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  iSBj;  Ihe  letting  out  for  gain 
far  iDdisaiaiiDate  prosiitulton  ol  a  room  or  rooms  in  a  bouse  will 
Mate  it  aamnch  a  brolhd  in  law  as  if  Ihe  whole  bouse  weie  let  out 
br  tbe  puipoae.  Where,  however,  a  womiui  occupies  a  house  or 
KOTO  which  is  freqnented  by  men  for  Ihe  putpose  of  committing 
ith  ber,  she  cannot  be  convicted  of  keeping  a  dl«- 
;  See  also  PxosTTnxTioit. 
,  or  Despatch,  to  send  OB  immediately,  or  by 
apress;  particularly  in  the  cue  of  the  tending  of  oDiciBl 
Dcaagea,  or  of  the  inuncdiale  sending  of  troops  to  thdr  dslina- 

gficial  reports  of  erenls,  batllo  and  the  like,  sent  by  ambassadors, 
■caenlt,  »c,  by  means  of  a  ipedat  moscnger,  or  of  eipresa 
coneqioiulencc  generally.  Fiom  the  primary  mimning  of  the 
prompt  acnding  of  a  mesaage.  Itc,  the  word  is  used  ot  the  quick 
jhpiH>*l  ol  buainesa.  or  ed  the  disposal  of  a  person  by  violence ; 
bcMC  IbF  wo(d  means  to  execute  or  ruuider.  The  etymology  of 
tbe  word  has  been  obscured  by  Ihe  amaexlon  with  the  Fr. 
itfbiitr,  and  itflclu,  ithich  axe  [a  mooing  the  equlvaJenU  of 
■The  elymofofly  of  this  word  has  been  confiBsd  by  lint  early 
adaplioD  into  English  ..l.^  t-_  ,..-,.,     tt..^ 


nxai^c*.  It  meant  an  abandoned  vagabond,  one  who  had  go 
nin  (oMoCku).  BtrdH,  on  the  roinrary.  Is  a  place,  literally  a  r 
UK  ar  ibeller.  especially  lor  fomicalKin.  Med.  Lat,  tfnfi 
iminotiv*  of  cbe  Late  Lat.  tari*.  board.  The  words  were  ' 
onfuHl,  and  brotbtl-bouse.  boidel-hoele,  bordel  01  brothel,  a 
■ed  for  a  dimderly  house,  while  bordel  wai  limilariy  misuicd. 
kheotbcliD  ilipropcr  meaning,  was  applied  to  a  dlsmkrlype 


Ae  Eng,  verb  and  lubslanlire.  The  Ft.  ward  t>  made  np  ot  the 
pcefii  dt-,  L«(,  dit-,  and  the  rooi  which  appears  in  tmplrlitr,  to 
embarraa*.  and  means  literally  to  disentan^t  The  Lat.  ori^ 
of  Uftditr  and  fpifkhtr  is  a  Low  Lat.  pafiurc.  ftdiea,-  a  Inter. 
The  Fr.  wntd  came  Into  Eng.  at  diptadi,  which  was  in  use  from 
Iheisthcenturyontil"dpipaich  "waiintiodnced.  Thlawordls 
certainly  direct  from  Ibe  Itai  disfvician,  or  Span,  ittpackar, 
which  must  be  derived  Irom  the  Lat.  loot  appearing  b  patliu, 
Gi^,  fastened,  from  ^Hiere.  The  JVew  fn^t  Kdinory  6nda 
the  earliest  instance  of  "  dispatch  "  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Vin. 
iTom  Bisbop.TuonaO.  cmunitsionei' to  Spain  in  1S16-1517. 

DBPBnAnOlf.  a  term  wllh  two  main  q>plicii<ans,  (1)  to  the 
action  of  admiiditeitng,  airan^ng  or  dealing  out,  and  Ii)  to  the 
actiod  of  aDotring  certain  things,  nilea,  &c.,  to  be  done  away  with, 
relaxed.  Otlheaelwomeaningsthelint is tobederivedftom the 
claBslcsl  Lalln  use  of  <fu^e>uarr,  Kterally.  to  weigh  out.  hence  to 
distribute,  especially  of  the  orderly  amngement  ol  a  housebohl 
by  a  steward;  thus  dii^eius/i'i  was.  In  theology,  the  word  chosen 
ID  transbte  the  Creek  cCtoroiila,  economy,  i.t.  divine  or 
rell^ut  systems,  as  <n  the  Jewish.  Mosaic,  Christian  dispensa- 
tions. Dispensation  in  law  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  suspensioB 
by  competent  auiborityofgenetal  rules  of  law  la  paninitar  cases. 
1  ta  object  b  to  modify  the  hardships  often  arising  from  the 
rigorous  appfa'callon  of  general  laws  to  particular  cases,  and  its 
esaence  It  to  preserve  the  law  by  suspending  Its  operation,  i.i. 
making  it  non-edslent.  in  such  cases.  It  lollows,  then,  that  dM- 
pentation.  In  its  airlcl  lenie.  Is  aniicipalive,  i.t.  it  does  not  absolve 
limn  Ihe  consequencn  of  a  legnl  oblignlton  already  contracted, 
but  avoids  a  breach  of  the  law  by  tuapending  the  obligation  to 
conform  10  It,  e.f.  a  dispensation  or  licence  to  marry  within  the 
prohlUled  degreea,  or  to  tadd  benefices  hi  plurality.  Tile  term  is, 
hoirevcT,  frtquoiUy  used  of  the  power  claimed  and  eeercised  by 
the  supreme  Icgislallve  aotborlty  of  altering  or  abrogating  in 
partloilar  cases  coDcUtlona  enablkhed  nnder  the  erisiing  la* 
and  of  rdeasing  Individuals  from  obli^tions  fncuned  under  it, 
e.t.  dispesBIions  granted  by  Ihe  pope  ei  tkailadiiit  ^nfcitaKi 
from  the  obligation  of  ceKbacjr.  from  rttigioui  and  other  vowi, 
from  ikiMm«iiiiiii  mfuM.  hm  c«mi*iiialaM,  Ire. 

T.  EaUsiaalial  Lav. — In  the  theory  ol  the  canon  law  the 
dispensing  power  ts  the  coroQaiy  of  the  fegi^tive,  the  autborfty 
that  makes  laws,  and  do  other,  having  power  to  suspend  them. 
It  follows  that  the  law  ol  nature  U"  naTaro;)  and  0  /urHori  the 
hiw  of  God  (j'tu  iffeinMn)  are  not  subject  (o  dispentiiion  of  any 
earthly  authority,  and  that  it  b  only  the  diwipUnary  laws  made 
by  the  Church  that  the  Chnrch  h  empowered  10  so^wnd  or  to 
abropie.  Thua,  not  even  the  pope  could  grant  a  dispenuiion  for 
a  marriage  between  persnna  rebted  In  the  direct  line  of  atcetn 
or  descent,  t-t-  father  and  daughter,  or  between  hrotli^  and 
sister,  while  dispeniatloas  are  granted  lor  marriages  wJIIdD 
other  prohtbited  degreea,  <.f.  uncle  artd  niece. 

The  dispensing  power,  like  the  legislative  antborfly,  was 
formeHy  Invested  in  general  councils  and  even  in  prtjvindal 
synods;  but  In  the  West,  with  the  gradual  centraliialEon  of 
authority  al  Rome,  It  became  ultimately  vested  in  the  pope  o 
the  supreme  lawgiver  of  the  Church.  Subject,  however,  to  the 
supreme  Jurisdictton  of  the  pope,  the  power  of  dispensation  con- 
tinued 10  roide  in  the  other  organs  of  the  Church  in  exact 
pnpoillon  to  their  legtslallve  capadiiea,  i.e.  in  pmrindil  synoda 
in  respect  of  regional  rules  laid  down  by  them,  and  in  bishops  !n 
respect  of  rales  laid  down  by  them  fer  ihdr  dioceses.  Acconhng 
to  Du  Cange,  the  earliest  record  of  Ihe  use  of  the  word  iapmmla 
In  thil  connexion  is  in  the  letter  of  Pope  Celasius  1.  ol  the  I  ilh 
of  March  vn,  10  the  bishops  of  Lucania  (in  Jal!f .  Rii.  Ptmt.  Ssm., 
ed.  I,  torn.  I  DO,  6]6):  nensivia  rtnim  Dispensalione  cob- 
strinpmur.  ...  sic  canonum  patenorum  decreia  librare,  :  .  . 
ui  quae  pracsentiam  necessiias  lemporam  restaurandit  EaiaSU 
iclaiuda  deposcit.  adhibita  contlileraLlone  diligenti,  quantniu 
fieri  potest  lemperemus.'    Dbpeniations  from  the  observance 
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ol  indkianil  nla  nme,  however,  during  the  eariy  centuries 
eitecdiagly  nic,  ud  (hEn  In  more  iiuuuco  ol  the  popn 
rcpudialtng  tlwn  oi  Iheii  eunuiag  the  power  to  gnnt  them. 
Thus  CeldtiDc  I.  (d,  431)  mgte:  "  Tbe  tuiet  gaven  ut.  not  ire 
the  rule):  m  an  lubjecl  Id  the  unoni,  lince  wa  tre  tbc  stntnti 
III  Xht  urtttpuo!  llu,  aooia"  lEfiil.  i  ad  Efiia^i  lUyrui); 
■Dd  Pope  Zoiimus  wioie  cvcb  nion  itEonglyi  "  ThU  lee 
poucsaei  no  (ulhority  to  mike  any  cosceuion  01  chingci  [« 
with  w  ihtdei  antiqu[ty  finnly  rooted  (imaimitsii  radUibus), 
reverence  tor  which  the  ilecraci  irf  tbe  Fithen enjoined,"  Ai  lime 
■cut  00,  however,  and  the  Chuich  eipinded,  thii  rigidi)'  cdd- 
<erv«Iive  itiltude  proved  iaipouible  to  nuintaio,  and  the 
principle  of  "  tamptring  "  ihe  law  wben  forced  to  do  10  "  by  , 
the  ciigeDdei  of  iflaln  or  o[  the  litaa  "  [finim  td  lanporiai 
oniustiait  ti  laid  down  by  Gdauui,  wu  adopted  into  the  canon 
bwilMlf.  The  principle  wu,  of  coune.  lisgularly  c^n  10  abuae. 
In  theory  [(  wu  [aid  down  from  the  But  thit  dispcnaationi  were 
only  to  be  granted  in  cam  of  urgent  ncceuity  and  in  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Church;  in  practice,  from  tho  iitb  century 
onwards,  tbe  power  of  dispensation  was  used  by  tbo  pqKS  u  one 
of  Lhe  most  potent  jnitrumcnts  for  cttendiog  their  intlucnce- 
DispctualJons  to  hold  bcacfices  in  phmlity  fonned,  with  pro- 
visions and  the  pap*l  cbim  to  the  right  of  direct  appoiiitmenl,  a 
powerful  means  for  extending  iha  patronage  of  the  Holy  See  and 

onwards  this  abuse  uiumcd  vast  prc^rtions  (Hinschius  iii,  p. 
i}o).  Even  more  scandalou  wu  the  almost  unreslcained  Ita/Tic 
b  licences  and  dispensations  at  Rome,  which  grew  up.  at  least 
u  eiriy  a*  the  14th  century,  owing  to  Ihe  fee*  cltuged  for  wch 
dispensations  having  come  to  be  Rgatded  by  Iha  Curia  u  a 
Rgulsr  Miuie  of  revenue  (Wo^,  Dot  iiniiuii  FimnaLcsni  dtr 
i>df lie,  NSrdliagen,  iS;S,  pp.  7J,  160).  Loud  complainttof  these 
abuKi  were  raised  in  tbe  refonning  cnuncils  ol  Constance  and 
Basel  in  tbe  15th  uatuiy,  hut  nothing  was  done  efleclually  to 
check  ihem. 

The  actual  practiceol  [be  Rorain  Catholic  Churchia based  upon 
(be  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  left  the  medieval 
theory  iotact  while  endeavouring  to  guard  against  its  abuses- 
The  proposal  put  forward  by  tbe  Gallican  and  Spanisb  bishops  to 
"     te  the  papal  power  of  dispensation  to  the  consent  of  the 
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of  the  Holy  See  "  (5cir.  iiv.  cap.  it,  dt  rtf.).  At  the 
it  WIS  laid  down  in  reiprclol  lU  diqwnsalions,  Khelher 
ilher,  that  they  were  to  be  granted  only  for  jusl  and 
ises,  or  in  view  of  some  decided  benefit  to  the  Church 
(uigeos  justaque  causa  et  major  quandoque  utitilu).  and  in  all 
cases  ird/ii.  The  payment  ol  money  lor  a  dispensation  wai  ipM 
Ja<U  to  make  the  dispensation  void  {Sai.  rxv.  cap.  iS,  dt  r^.). 
Though  verbal  dispensations  art  valid,  papal  diipCDUlioni  are 
given  in  writing.  Before  the  contiimiion  Saficxli  of  Tius  X. 
(190S)  all  dispensations  in /wD  eiUTBS,  especially  in  matrimonial 
cause*,  were  dealt  with  by  the  Dataria  Aposlolica,  those  injoro 
iidtnu  by  the  Penitentiary,  which  Utter  also  posseased  in  faro 
tJdtnu  the  right  to  grant  dispensations  in  matrimonial  causes 
to  poor  people.  Since  tiai  the  Dataria  only  deals  ailh  dispensa- 
tions in  matten  cooctming  benefices,  dispezisations  in  matri- 
monial  matters  having  been  tnniferred  lo  the  new  Congregation 
on  the  discipline  of  the  sacraments  (see  CoaiA  RoH:IHa). 

T^  regular  lorai  of  diipnualion  is  tbe  fenta  ammiasriit 
(Ttii.  5(11.  nil.  cap.  s,  it  rtf.),  ix,  a  mandate  to  the  bishop  to 
(tantibedispensalioD,aftetdueiiiqulry,intbepope'iname.  In 
exceptional  cases,  t-f.  soveieigiia  or  tdsbopa.  Ihe  diipensstion  is 
senldinct  10  the  petitioner  (/omiariaioM).  Dispensaiions  are 
nominally  gntuitous;  but  the  officiab  are  entitled  to  lees  for 
drawing  them  up.  and  then  are  custoqiary  "compositions" 
Itampariiiinia)  which  arc  destined  for  charitable  objecta  in  Rome. 
These  feet  wen  and  are  regulated  according  to  the  capacity  of 
ibc  pelitioiiBt  10  pay,  the  result  being  that  tbe  abuses  which  the 
council  of  Trent  had  sogghl  to  aboKsh  ronlinued  to  flourish.  In 
Ihe  ijthceniuiy  a  specially  privileged  class  of  bankcn  ((anfuieri 
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attdiliimruitrti)  cxistei 

obtiiniog  dispensations  on  commission,  and  one  ol  tliei 

Pellnier.  puUished  at  Paria  in  1617,  under  tbe  royal  in; 

a  regular  laiill  of  Ihe  lunis  fot  nhich  in  any  given  a 

penaaiianmightbeobtalned.   That  the"  urgent  and  tui 

waa,  in  the  citcuiwlances,  a  very  n»inor  consldi 

expected,  and  Ihe  enlightened  pope  Benedict 

canon  lawyer  of  eminence,  coni[riained  " 

raro  concedi  in  Daiaria,  sine  causa,  nerapeobeieeciotynamciuaa 

pmestatur  "  (Inst.  8;,  No.  id).    It  may  be  added  that  tbe  wont 

abuse!  of  this  Qiatem  have  tang  lincc  disappeared.    The  bishop* 
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,  poaif  SI  besidei 
special  powers  delegated  to  them  by  (he  pope  and  renewed  every 
five  yaa  IJa<.<illala  quinqtiatniila),  or  by  virtue  ol  faculties 
granted  to  then  ptrKmally  (JaculUlu  almanliaariai),  t-t-  to 
dispense  from  rules  of  abstinence,  from  simple  vows,  and  wilb 
some  eicepiiona  from  lhe  prohibition  ol  marriage  witliin  pro- 
hibiicd  degieei). 

Cjb>irc:(i>/£i.{Jd>iti.-By>jHentyVrU.cip.ii.Kc.j(lU4).[l 
vaa  enarlcd  Ihal  neither  the  king,  his  successon,  nor  any  of  tiii 
-  "^ "lid  hencpf 


1  these 


(pugnaat 


subjecl 


ons,  ftc.,  under  hii  seal. 
Her  of  dispensation  tho* 
ihops  partly  fell  obsolete,  partly  has  been 
:urtailcd  by  subsequent  sutulcs,  tj.  Lhe  Pluralilis  Act  of  igjS. 
It  is  now  confined  to  granting  d^pcnsationa  for  heading  two 
Kneficcfl  at  once,  10  issuing  licences  for  non. residence,  and  in 
Tialrimonial  cases  to  the  issuing  of  special  licences.  The  discieni- 
Church  of  England  ! 
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flenoc-l^udi,    ialtmyUtfMii 
i-,^n^'  ;„  Welier  and  Welle'i 

i^ii«i  (Paris,  .I7il. 

from  tba 


lirriigr  with  I  Deceased  H'ifc'i 
■lous  position,  licences  for  Ibe 
remarriage  of  divorced  peraons  having  been  issued  under  Iha 
bishop's  seal,  while  the  lilihop  hinuelf  publicly  pcoleiled  that 
■uch  nuniagei  were  conliuy  la  "  the  Uw  of  God."  but  tbit  ha 
hJmicIf  had  no  power  10  prevent  his  chancellor  liccuiag  them. 
See  Hinschiui,  Ktfc»e«w«  (Berlin. -'-'  ■■  —  ■-  —  ■- 
"  Dispensation"  by  Kinschiusin  fier~ 

S^wic,  iSog);  iiticle  "  Disoeniali 
irStiliTUan   (ind    ed.    FmlMn 
F.  LichtenbeiXEr.  BmndcpUit  in  nn 
S.V.  "  Dispell*  ":  PUOiniDR,  Eod.  Lam. 

a.  Cimifiliiiioiiai  Lm. — The  power  of  di^ximtl 
operation  of  the  ordinary  lai"  in  particular  case)  Is,  ol  0 
everywhere  inbettnl  in  the  supreme  legfslsiive  luihority, 
ever  rarely  it  may  be  eierdsed.    Divorce  (in  Ireland)  by 
parliament  may  be  taken  a)  an  eaan|dc  which  stHl  actually 
occuti.    On  the  other  hand,  the  "  " 


of  great  importance  In  lhe  conttitutional  Umnlet  of  (be  put. 
Thlt  power  poeaeoed  by  tbe  crown  of  dlq>enttn|  «t(h  ibe  Matats 
law  is  said  to  have  b«n  aapM  Fkhd  the  dlqwnsitlapa  or  aaii 

nbilaaU  clause)  grenled  by  the  pope)  in  matlen  of  canon  law; 
the  pinjlel  between  them  ii  certainly  very  striking,  and  Ibere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Ibe  principles  oi  Ihe  canon  law  influenced  tbe 

generally  laid  down  that  the  kleg  could  by  dispemation  make  H 
[awful  to  do  what  was  mf nn  frakiUlKm  but  not  tq  do  what  wai 
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malmm  I*  ti,  ■  principle  of  the  oiiwii  bir.  but  ods  dllGcult  (o 
reconcile  fith  English  legal  principles,  since  no  art  is  legally 
■uina  UDlcB  forbidden  by  U*.  Thii  was  painted  nul  by  Chief 
jBMkeVughuiiniheedebiated(udpiieniinthec*Mn[7'**jMdi 
Y.SvrrtU,  when  he  rejected  i he  dislinction  between  mala  rn  a  and 
mtla  fmiitila  as  confusing,  sndaiiempicd  lo  define  the  dispens- 
iif  power  of  Ihe  crown  by  limiting  it  to  cues  of  individual 
bRachaof  penal  alalules  nheteno  third  paily  loiei  >  tight  ol 
action,  and  where  tbebteacb  is  not  contlnuoui,  at  Ibe  sane  tine 
deoying  the  power  of  the  crown  to  dispense  with  any  general 
penal  law.  Tbii  judgment,  aA  Sir  William  Anson  poinrsout,  only 
riiowed  (be  en  ncmedidjcultyollimiling  the  power  ascribed  to  the 
ttowD,  >  standing  grievancB  from  the  time  that  parliament  bad 
cbealobe  aconjlituent  pari  of  the  state.  So  long  as  (he  legal 
principle  by  wbitb  the  law  was"  Ihe  king's  law  "  survived  there 
WBi  in  fact  no  theoretical  basb  for  such  limitation,  and  the  malice 
lEialved  itself  into  one  of  the  gnat  constitutional  question* 
between  crown  and  pailinmeD t  which  Issued  in  Ihe  Revolution  ol 
16SS.  The  lupreme  crisis  ciiai  owing  10  the  use  made  by  James 
U.  of  the  dispeniing  power.  Hi>  iclion  in  dispeosing  with  Ihe 
Test  Act,  in  order  lo  enable  Roman  Catholio  to  bold  olhce  under 
Ibecmwn,  wassupporled  by  the  courts  En  tbe  test  case  of  Godden 
T.  Hakt,  but  il  made  the  Revolution  inevitable.  By  Ihe  Bill  oI 
Righll  IheeJtercise  of  the  dispensing  power  wai  forbidden,  cacepl 
■>  might  be  permitted  by  statute.  At  the  nme  time  the  legality 
of  ill  cierdse  in  the  past  was  admitted  by  Ihe  clause  maintaining 
the  validity  ol  dispensa lions  granted  in  a  certain  form  bclore 
Ihe  ijrd  of  October  1AS9. 
5h  A 
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(CasdindtE,  190B),  pp.  301,  i 
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m  Lar.  iaftrtirf,  to  scatter),  the  ad  or 
pnceiB  of  lepatalian  and  distribution.  Apart  Iromlhetecbnicnl 
BM  of  the  term,  especially  in  optics  (see  below),  the  eq>reBsion 
plItlculaTtx  applied  lo  the  seltlenienu  o!  Jewa  in  foreign 
■  -"  r»  outsida  Palestine.    These  were  cither  voluntary,  for 


IS  the  captivil 


Drlhe  results  of  cc 


,  The  word  Jmtfara 
10  used  ol  tbise  scattered  comm unities,  bui 
Is  nmally  confined  lo  the  diapenion  among  the  Hellenic  and 
{toman  peoples,  or  lo  the  body  of  Christian  Jews  outside  Palestine 

DapEinoH,  In  Omcs.  When  >  beam  of  light  which  Is  not 
boDogeneous  In  character,  i.e.  which  does  DOI  consist  of  simple 
vibrations  ol  a  definite  wave-lenph,  undergoes  relraclion  at  Iht 
surface  of  any  transparent  medium.  Ihe  difletent  coloun  corre- 
iponding  to  Ibe  dilferenl  wave-lengths  become  separated  or 
iitptiitd.  Thus.ilaeayofwhitelighlAOdig  i)eB[enobbquely 
*  into  the  surface  ol  a  block  ol  glass 
ai  0.  It  gives  rise  to  Ihe  divergent 
system  ol  rays  ORV,  varying  con- 
tinuously in  colour  from  red  tn 
violet,  the  red  ray  OR  being  Icasl 
tclracted  and  the  violet  ray  OV 
moslso.  The  order  oi  the  iucteisive 
colours  in  all colourkil transparent 
media  is  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo  and  violet  Dispersion 
is  therefore  due  to  Ibe  (aci  thai 
taysofdiHerenl  colours  possess  dil- 
""■  '■  (ercnl  rtlrangibilities. 

TbcsimplesI  way  o(  showing  dispersion  is  lo  refract  a  narrow 
bam  of  sunbghl  through  a  prism  of  glass  or  prismatic  vessel 
cootalning  water  or  other  clear  liquid  As  ibe  Lghl  is  lunce 
lelraeled,  the  dispersion  is  increased,  and  Ihe  rays,  alierltans- 
Diis^on  through  the  prism,  form  a  divergent  syslem,  which  may 
be  alloived  lo  fall  on  a  shret  of  white  paper,  forming  Ihe  well- 
knoirn  solar  spectnim.  This  method  was  employed  by  Sit  Isaac 
HevlDn,  whose  eiperlmenis  consiiiute  the  earinl  lyslcmitic 
teveitigation  of  ibe  phenomenon.  Let  0  (fig  il  represent  a 
imaO  bole  in  (he  shuller  of  a  darkened  room,  and  OS  ■  oarrow 


....u    here    reptescnted,  '    ' 

Newton  made  a  small  hole  in  the  screen  and  another  small  hole  In 
a  second  scnen  placed  behind  the  fini.  By  slightly  turning  the 
prism  P,  Ibe  position  of  Ibe  spectnim  on  the  ti*I  screen  could 
be  shifted  sullicienily  to  cause  tight  of  any  desired  colour  to  pis 
through,  Someoftbislight  also  passed  through  the  second  hole, 
and  thus  he  obtained  a  narrow  beam  of  practkally  homogeneous 
light  in  a  filed  dircclloD  (Ihe  line  joining  the  apertures  in  the  two 
screens).  Operatingon  this  beam  wiih  ft  second  prism,  ha  foond 
that  the  homogeneoui  ligbl  was  not  dispersed,  and  also  that  it 
was  more  refracted  the  nearer  the  point  from  which  i!  was  taken 
approached  to  the  violet  endof  the  ipeci  mm  RV.  Hiiseonfirmed 
his  previous  conclusion  that  the  rays  increase  in  lefrangibility 

NewUm  alio  mode  use  of  the  method  of  cmosed  prisma,  which 
has  been  found  ol  great  use  in  studying  dispenlon:  The  prism  P 
(fig.  3)  refracts  upwards,  while  Ihc  prism  Q,  which  ha*  its  refract- 
■  ig  edge  F 


that  of  P,  rclncis  to 


m-^ 


if  the  twopiismsarcsimilar 

in  dispenive properly. but  ■- 

if   one  of  them  i*  con-    F1C.3.— Method  of  Crossed  Pciim*. 

sirucied  of  a  material  which  possesses  *qy  pecullarily  In  this 

respect  11  wit)  be  revealed  by  tbecurvaiureollheipectriun. 

The  coloured  borders  seen  in  the  image*  produced  by  simple 
lenses  are  due  to  dispersion.  The  eaplanaiion  ol  the  coloHiaaf 
the  rainbow,  which  are  also  due  lo  dlsper^on.  was  given  by 
Xewton,  al though  it  was  known  previously  to  be  due  to  refnction 
in  the  drops  ol  rain  (see  RaiMBOw) 

According  10  the  wavt-iheory  of  light,  rcfraclion  {(.».)  is  due 
to  a  change  ol  velocity  when  light  passes  from  one  msdIuD  Is 
anoihcr.  The  phenomenon  of  dispersion  shom  that  in  dispersive 
media  the  velocity  is  diEercRI  forli^tsof  diRerenI  wave>lenglhs. 
In  free  space,  tightofa!)  wave-lengths  I* propagated  wiihthesanw 
velocity,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  star*,  whenocculledbythe 
moon  or  planets,  preserve  iheir  white  colour  up  lo  the  lost 
moment  of  disappearance,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  one 
colour  reached  I  he  eye  later  than  anolhrr  Tbe  absence  of  colour 
iges  In  variable  *i  '      ' 


irtber  c 


'  less  dispersive.  In  ur  and  other  g 
iressurn,  the  dispersion  Is  very  small,  because  ibe  relrati 
i  small  The  dispersive  powets  ol  gasesire ,  however,  gem 
omparabte  with  those  of  Lquids  and  sobds. 
Dii^swr  P«T>~lnDirfn-Iol>ndihr*mDunla(<tiiti*nlan(i 
.yan\  fiivf-r  pnam.  1hrde^iB1ionsproduml  by  iion  twDra>fcQ 
eliniie  pure  colours  may  be  mes.urrd     TKf  angle  ol  diHe 
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quullly  may  mdily  be  gxpKMcd  id  lermt  o(  tbe  reTnTtive 
lor  tbc  thnc  coloun,  Jof  i(  A  it  the  uiilc  c^  (he  priuk  (tup> 
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haa  brcn  applied  in  a  vbv 
pliln  ihe  "  Huh  tpHInim 

neiioii  hive  been  imiulrd  !■  the 
rupMidinK  cHnt  obuintd. 
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nkn  pin  between  «ha  ■nd  matter     Sellnitiet  »]opial  i 
douc-Hlid  theory  «f  Hie  ethiT,  in]  imifned  the  moleuus  to 
gtibcul  IB  tlie  «ker  lumundliK  tbem.  but  free  lo  vibnte  abo-. 
their  wuiKiililauiritliialliinKeiliaiiae.    Thin  the  cUiet  *ithl* 
the  (Lspendve  mBJium  it  leaded  *ilh  nabcnla  which  ire  lofi    * 
perform  c«1[at!ani  of  tbe  nme  peiiod  u  [hi(  ol  the  InaH 
wave-     It  cut  beebowDnuIhenuIAlly  that  the  vvlocrtv  ol  i 

(BtkB  wSI  be  fieatly  ineteaeed  iJ  ibe  (legiteaey  nf  the  lights 

iwhilv  Riater.  and  neatly  diminlilicd  If  it  it  ili^y  leu  thaa  the 
aatnnl  TmiunKy  oTlhe  mdeculn^  il»  that  Ibeae  eflrctt  btcome 
h™tnd  leu  ma  tked  ai  ihe  difFeiTiict  In  tbe  two  rrequenciei  ina 
Tbii  it  oiclly  Id  acmdaarr  with  the  obecrved  hctt  in  thi 


ICettderand  b«n  u  tbe  Keilcie^ 
luch  uted  la  slculatlnidisenion, 
mariableucuTacr.  P. TIrudehuol 
on  (he  etccmmafnetlc  theory,  thu 


■haorption  bj 
■^-handBd 


"n^lll'S^n"^ 


la  a  retion  when  there  it  rn 


"-'+21? 


fad  nlm  gl  X.  which  uiuly  [bg  obecrved 
S^  arc  'Jil^a(ed?"7n  Ihli  way  che'niUFno 
DniheieWi' 


l^™nm  naa  Df«i  preoiciea  m  ine  caie  of  quarti 

,— 5^ot  tbe  theory  ol  diioenion  •«  P.  Dnide,  Thttrt  rf 
ii,i.anfc):R,W  Wood,rtJ)iHJD#(it.;.nd  A.  Schui-- 
Pflia.    For  deacrimive  Ktoum^  n  Wood'i  Phyi 


n™TP  rfSftici.  For  deacriptive  Ktount^  m  Wood'a  Phyiiai 
Ofiiei,  T.  Pmlan'i  TtMry  tfLitU.  E.  Edier^  Ltt>^  The  laM  wort 
CBUaiuuekmnnaiytreatiDentBfSellineier'i theory     U  R-C.) 

OURAIU  (or  Dumeu),  IUAC  (.tT<A-\iifi).  Englbli  man  ol 
feuen,fai^roftheeailo[Baa)iuficld(f.>},*aabornKt  Enfield 
ittttjiTtA.  He  bdoBgedtsaJewiihlaiiuIywhich,  having  been 
MvcnbytbetiiqiiiiitioBlnmSpilD.towaiditbecadof  ibc  istb 
tcntDry,  Killed  aa  merchaou  at  Venice,  and  aiadmed  tbe  nanui 
which  baa  bwanelamouii  ii  wai  generally  tpek  D'lsaeli  tialil 
tk  middle  d  the  igih  ceniuiy,  Jn  1748  hb  lather,  Benianuo 
D'lnaeli,  then  only  aboot  eighteen  yean  of  afe,  tenwved  In 
*-ll*-~*.  obere,  before  pasiiig  the  prime  of  life,  be  imaued 
•  cumpelenl  fonuno,  and  letiied  from  buiinaw.  He  belonged 
to  Ibe  LoadoD  coagrecaiion  «f  Spaniih  and  Portugueae  Jena, 
•f  wlikli  V»  ton  alaa  retnained  a  nominal  member  uolil  alter 
BaiiuniDD'IvnelidiedatlhcendoIiSi& 

The  iiroDgly  marked  cbaiactcriiitici  which  detennined  Isaac 
D'laradi'a  cum  wen  diiplayed  to  a  liogulai  degne  even  in 
fcb  beyhood.  He  (pent  hii  timo  over  book*  and  in  long  day- 
dreara.  and  evinced  the  itniDgcil  dlituie  for  biuineM  and  all 
Ibe  more  buitling  putiuits  of  life.  These  idioiyDcnuiei  met  with 
BO  lynpalhy  boin  either  of  his  piicnli,  wbw  ambiiiois  plant 
for  biafaiuie  career  they  threMened  to  diui^wint.  When  he  wat 
•bout  fnuteen,  In  tbe  hope  of  ehmging  tbe  bent  o(  hit  mind,  hit 
latbei  acot  him  to  live  with  hii  agent  at  Amturdam,  where  he 
worked  tinder  ■  lulot  for  loui  01  £vii  yean.  Here  he  iludicd 
Ba)4a  and  Vdtairc,  and  became  an  aidtnt  ditciple  of  Routteiu. 
Bctc  ako  be  wrote  a  long  poem  agaiut  comnurce.  which  be 
I^Ddacnlai  u  eipoaition  of  hi*  opinioni  when,  on  fail  rclurn  10 


En«iuH),bbfotba« 


bb  InteitloB  of  pladng  Urn  in  > 
Agaiut  ancb  1  datlny  D  'braeli'i 
e  canied  Va  poem,  with  a  letter 
eariMtly  appealing  lot  advke  and  awiwancc,  to  Samuel  JohneoD; 
but  when  he  called  agaia  >  week  alter  to  reotive  an  auwer,  ihe 
pociet  «■■  returned  noopened— the  grcil  Doctor  waa  on  hit 
dcalfa-bcd.  He  iJw  addrened  a  letter  to  Dt  ViceiLraui  Rnoi, 
muteroflbnbrJdgeCnnuaat  School,  bea^  to  be  lectived  into 
bis  [amily,  that  he  might  eojoy  tbe  benefit  of  hit  katning  aiid 
experience.  Bovlbbappltcationwu  answered  undo  not  know. 
The  evident  Gnnncn  irf  bit  rctidve,  however,  wu  not  without 
effect.  Hit  pacenla gave  ap  Iheii  purpote  fori  time.  He  waa 
tent  to  tnvel  In  France,  and  allowed  to  occupy  himtelf  ai  he 
wished;  and  he  had  (be  happiness  of  ^lendiog  ntne  monllH  In 
Paris,  in  Ihe  sodety  ol  litetiiy  men,  and  devoted  to  the  lileniy 
pursulit  in  which  he  dctighlcd. 

In  the  beginning  of  1 788  be  returned  home,  and  in  tbe  next  year 

he  attacked  Peter  Pladai  (John  Wolcot)  In  Tkt  GmOemao'l 

Kaiiaitu  in  a  poem  in  the  manner  ol  Pope,  "  On  the  Abuse  nf 

Satire."    The  authorship  of  the  poem  was  much  debuted,  and  II 

was  attributed  by  lome  to  Wiliiam  Hayley,  upon  whom  it  wai 

actually  avenged,  with  duraeleristic  savagene9s,by  Itavicllm. 

''  '-  gnally  Co  WolcMi  credit  that,  on  learning  his  mistake, 

u^t  the  acquaintance  ol  bis  young  opponent,  whose  Iriend 

mained  to  tbe  end  of  hit  life     Through  the  tucceu  of  tbii 

!  Dlnaell  made  tbe  acquaintance  ol  Henry  Jams  Pye,  wbo 

iIIopenuadehistatbeTlbatil  wotOdbeamistake  toloree 

nto  I  boslneas  career,  and  introdt!  cedhimlatolilerary  drdri. 

ladi  dedicated  hit  first  bodi,  A  Dcfina  of  FoOry,  to  Pye  Id 

.     Kencelortbhblifewaapaitedinthewaybebcst  liked — In 

quiet  and  timoit  tminlerrdpted  study.    In  tSoi  he  Duuried  Maila 

Basevj,  by  wbom  he  bad  five  children,  of  whom  Beniimlo  (tfler- 

wardiLocdBeacaiufieldiadl'riaieMinisterof  England) was  tbe 

second.    He  was  able  to  maintain  fait  itnnuous  htblu  o(  study 

tni  be  Tcacbed  tbe  advumd  age  of  leventy-iwo,  when  he  wu 

forced,  by  panlyrii  ot  tbe  opik  nerve,  to  give  up  work  almost 

entirely.  Helivedlenyeanloiiger,anddledaihiise3(atBraden- 

im  House,  Buckin^amahire,  on  the  19th  of  January  1848. 

Isaac  D'liTaeli  ii  most  cdcbnted  aa  the  author  el  tlie 

Cirrjgnfut  o/l^afin  (iTQi,  tobiequent  volumnin  179],  tSi7, 

lij  and  i8]t).     It  la  a  mitcdlacy  ol  lilemy  and  historical 

wcdoies,  of  original  critical  remuks,  and  of  tnterettlng  and 

irioua  information  of  ill  kinds,  animated  by  genuine  Uteiary 

fecling,tasteandenthusla*n.      Wilhthe  CtahMatI Uttralvt 

may  be  daised  D'ltraell's  iHatUaaUi.  ar  Liltrery  J&cruliDiM 

(i79«),IhcCd/«B<KiD/,4kUars(iRii-iBi]),uultbeQKwnlie/ 

.:4i>Miri(rSii).    Towards thecloteofhiilifcD'lttacliptDJeclcda 

cominuous  history  of  English  literature,  three  volomo  of  which 

appeared  In  1841  under  the  title  ol  Ihe  AmntUiu  al  LUtralm. 

Bulolallbiswotktthemottddighlfulishisfiiay  onOtUIttaif 

CkarBiitr  (170S).  "hieh,  like  most  of  ha  wriiings,  abouoda  in 

iUuslralive  anecdotes.     In  the  famous  "  Pope  controversy  "  be 

Hlpportcd  Byron  and  Campbell  against  Bowles  and  Hailitt  by 

'  ~    le  in  the  form  of  a  criiicisra  ol  Joseph  Speoce'a 

wied  to  the  QaarUrtj  Raiew  (July  1810),     In 

iblished  three  novrls,  one  ol  these,  ifg'idiin  ant 

Ltiia,  Ike  ArabiiiH  Ptlmrch  and  Lava,  was  said  10  be  the  £nt 

Hieoiaj  romance  in  English.    His  last  novel,  ^ifsfiin,  sr  Me  Pott 

npuUr.  He  also  published  a  slight  sketch  ol  Jewish  histoty, 
ind  especially  of  the  growth  of  the  Talmud,  entitled  Ibc  Ceiiiiu 
if  Judaism  {iBjj). 

He  was  the  author  of  two  historical  work! — 1  bifef  defence  ot 

(be  literary  merit  and  personal  and  political  chancier  ol  James  I. 

(1816),  and  a  learned  CmiMeiitery  m  f<te  Zj/r  and  Jtn'fn  g/ King 

""lorfcj/,  (iSj8-i8ji).     This  was  recognised  by  the  University 

Oxford,  which  conferred  upon  the  author  the  hononry  degree 

ol  D.C.L.     As  an  historian  D'luaeil  is  dislinguished  by  two 

characteiistica.     In  the  first  place,  he  had  smallinterest  In  poiltici, 

no  sympathy  with  the   passionate  fervour,  or  adequate 

ecIaiioB  of  the  Imparlance,  ot  political  slrugglet.     And; 

idly,  with  a  laberlout  »1  then  less  common  than  now  Mooog 
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DISS— DISTILLATION 


uusht  to  bring  to  U^t  &i 


t  sotrdi  [or  IctUn 

d 

iriauidaUK 

lud  escaped  ibe  n 

IT  hu  been  daimHl 

Um  of  being 

rn  idiool  of  hislariu]  le 
Of  tha  viUable  penociftl  chanct«r  ind  tbe  plidd  tifv  cJ  Ihu 
D'lmcLi  ■  churning  picture  it  to  be  fouwl  in  the  brief  mendi 

CGjicd  to  tile  IB49  c&LilioQ  of  Cxrwiiia  ej  Likralun,  by  hit  ton 
d  DeacDuhld. 

DISS,  ■  mirlut  town  in  the  loutiietn  puiiimenury  diviaion  ol 
Norioiii,  En^uidi  aetr  lie  river  Wiveniy  (the  boundai>  willi 
SuBolk),  gs  lu.  N.E.  by  N.  frem  LoDtlon  by  Ibe  Gnat  Eu 
railwiy.    Pop.  oi  urlan  dittiict  (1901)  3745.    The  town 
pleuantly  upon  a  hill  riiiug  above  a  mere,  wiiicli  dniini  to 
VVavcney,havingitAbftnitAididoutbtputiiicgardcn(,  Tlicdii 
of  St  Mary  eEhibiU  Decorated  and  Ferpcndicuiaritouand  1 
work.   TbcRitacomcaciiuigeand  the  agricultural  trade  ill 
■idenble;  brutba  and  matting  iir«  nunuiactured.    Tbc  pod 
and  Htiiiil,  John  Skelton  (d.  1519],  wiu  rector  here  in  tbc  later 
part  of  bii  life,  and  is  doubtfully  conjiidcred 

PIUBCTIOH  [from  Lai.WiiJuire,  to  rut  apart],  the  Mpuration 
into  part*  by  cuti  ing,  particularly  the  riittiiig  of  an  animal  or  pUi 
intoparulorthe  purpoM  of  euRimaiion  01  display  of  in  lUuclui 

DIUSNTEB  (Lit.  •Ui-tmiirt,  (0  ditagree),  one  who  diucn 
or  diugieci  is  nitten  ol  opinion,  bdiel,  &c  Tbc  lerm  "  dj 
•enlci  "  is,  bowever,  prsclicaJly  leslricled  to  Ibe  ipecial  >cn 
at  a  member  oi  a  tdigioui  body  in  Engtind  whicb  Jiiu,  lor  oi 
reuoa  or  another,  upaisted  from  the  EjUblabcd  Churc 
SlriclJy,  the  term  mcludei  the  Engliib  Roman  Catholics,  who 
Ibeoriginaidrarioi  the  Relief  Act  oi  1791  wen  ityled'Tiolci 
ing  Catholic  Dinentera."  ,It  is  in  ptaclice,  however,  ralrictc 
to  the  "  FrotesUnl  DiHcnters  "  tefermi  to  m  ace.  ii.  of  ll 
Toleration  Act  oi  168B.  The  term  li  not  aisled  to  thou  bodi' 
who  dissent  irom  the  Eitabliihcd  Church  ol  Scotland ;  and  . 
■peaking  of  members  of  religious  bodies  which  have  aecedi 
from  established  churches  abroad  it  is  usual  to  cm^jjoy  the  ter 
"  dissidCDlI  "  (Ijll.  daiideri,  to  disseot).  In  this  connDUtk 
the  lerm*  "  dineatn  "  and  "  diaaeniing,"  which  had  acquin 
a  lomewbat  coniempi4iout  Savour,  have  tended  since  the  midd 
of  Ibe  iqlh  century  to  be  npltccd  by  "  nonconioimiii,"  a  ten 
whi<b  did  aot  origiully  imply  tecotion,  but  only  refusal  I 
conform  in  cnlatn  particutan  (<.i.  (he  wearing  oi  the  lutplio 
d  usage!  ol  the  EMahliihed  Church. 


ently  l^ 


political  attack  on  the  principle  of  a  stale  cslabliihmcnl  ol 
religiOQ  developed,  tended  to  give  place  to  the  style  of  "  Free 
Churchet "  and  "  Free  ChurdunaB."  All  thne  Icims  in  saw 
in  UM,  "nonconformist"  being  the  moit usual,  u  it  is  the  motl 
colouHen.    <See  CoHOaiCATromuuc,  &c.} 

DnSOCIATiaH,  a  leparuion  or  diipcnal,  Ihe  opposite  of 
lasociaiioii.     Id  chemislTy   tbc   term    is  given   ID  chemical 


■ubstancei.  and  parliculariy 
cule*  break  down  into  (impler  moleculea.  Thus  the  readbns 
NHjCl  jlNHi+ HCI ,  «nSPCIi;*PCli+CI  latt  huunctsol  the 
finl  type;  NA^iNO,,  ol  the  second  [see  CkeIdcal  ACTION). 
Electrolytic  or  ionic  dissoriation  is  the  icpanllon  ol  a  substance 
in  loluiion  into  iont  (jcc  Eixctiolveie;  SoluKOH) 

DISMUniOH  (from  Ut.  iisitlKrt.  to  break  up  Into  parts). 
the  Bct  ol  dissolving  or  reducing  10  constiturnl  parts,  especially 
ol  Ihe  bringing  to  an  end  an  association  such  as  a  partnership 
or  building  Mciity.  and  particularly  of  the  termination  oi  an 
assembly,  A  dissolution  ol  poilianient  in  England  is  thus  Ihe  end 
olilseiislmcc,  brought  about  hylhcelBuiol  line  in  accotdonce 
with  the  Eeptenmal  Act  i7ifi.  or  by  an  ciercise  ol  the  royal 
prerogative  This  is  done  either  in  peraon,  or  by  commission.  II 
pariiament  b  tilling;  if  prorogued ,  then  by  proclamaliea.  The 
word  is  uied  ss  a  synonym  lor  end  or  death. 

DUTAPF.  in  the  early  lorms  of  ipinning,  the  "  rock  "  or  shori 
■tick  round  one  end  ol  which  the  Otx.  collon  or  wool  is  loosely 
wound,  and  from  which  ii  is  spun  ol  by  the  spindle.  The  word  is 
derived  Iron  the  Old  English  JuUff,  the  liisl  ptit  ol  which  it 


with  iiun,  (a  modan  En^Hih  uco  h  *■  bcdtloi,"  U 

deck  out  or  embellish,  originally  "  to  equip  Ihe  dbtiJ!  with  flax, 
tec,"  cl,  the  German  dialectal  word  IHciic,  Aai.  The  last  part 
of  the  word  la  "  ilaS."  "  Distafi  "  from  oily  times  has  bed 
Died  to  lymboliie  womu'i  work  (cf,  Ihe  nse  ol  "  qiinstcr  "  lot 
as  unmarried  woman);  thus  the"diila9"  or  "tpindle  "  aide  of 
a  laoily  refers  to  the  female  blanch,  u  opposed  to  Ibe  "  spcu  " 
or  male  bnnch.  Tbe  7th  ol  January,  the  day  after  Epiphany, 
was  lomeriy  known  as  St  KslaS'i  day,  1*  womoi  thes  be(u 
work  again  alter  the  Christmas  holiday, 

DISTILLATIOH  (irom  the  .Lai.  duimn.'mnit  corttiUy 
iaiillart,  to  drop  01  trickle  down),  an  opentioQ  consisting  in  tha 
ciHivenion  ol  a  substance  iKiniiture  of  (ubsiaDcet  into  vipoun 
which  are  afterwards  condensed  to  the  liquid  form;  it  has  for  iU 
object  Ihe  uparation  or  purification  of  substances  by  taking 
advantage  of  dlEertsces  in  volatility.  The  appanlus  consists  at 
three  parli:— tbe  "  retort  "  or  "  still,"  In  which  the  substance  fa 
healed;  the  "  condenser,"  In  which  the  vapours  ire  condensed; 
and  the  "receiver,"  in  which  the  condensed  vtpoun  ate  coUecled. 
Generally  Ibe  compootni*  of  a  mulun  will  be  vaporised  in  tbe 
order  ol  tbdi  boiling.poiBU;  consequently  if  tbe  condentitet  or 
"  fractions "  contsponding  to  definite  ranges  ol  temperalure 
be  scpirttcly  collected,  it  is  obvious  that  >  more  or  less  partial 
separation  of  tbe  components  will  be  eSected.  If  Ihe  lubounct 
operated  upon  bo  piacliolly  pure  lo  start  with,  or  the  product 
fdistillation  be  nearly  d  constant  composition,  the  operation  is 
timed  "  pu  rification  by  d  iitillation  "or"recli£calion"itbelaileT 
:tm  is  particularly  used  in  Ihe  spirit  industry.  If  a  compks 
ibitUR  be  operated  upon,  and  s  separation  eUcctcd  by  collect* 
ig  the  distillates  in  scvnal  portions,  the  operaiion  is  termed 
fractional  distillation."  Since  many  substances  decompose 
.tberat,or  bnlow,  their  boiling-points  under  ordinaiyalmorpberic 
prcMore,  it  Is  ncceisary  lo  lower  Ihe  boiling-point  byvcducing 


esired  to  distil  ll 


,    This 
-e  or  in  I 


riatlon 


lal  boiling-point 

an  also  be  (Bected  by  blowing  in  ileam  or  some  othn  vapour; 

hisbpentionli  termed  "distil  la  Lion  with  steam."  "DrydiitiUa* 

ion"ii  thetermused  when  jolidiubsiances  which  do  not  liquefy 

<n  heating  art  operated  upon;  "  sublimation  "  b  Ihe  tetm  used 

then  a  solid  distils  without  Ibe  Intctvcniion  of  a  liquid  phase. 

Diitillalion  tppan  10  have  been  practised  at  Tery  Rvwlc 

times.    The  Alexandrians  prepared  oH  of  tuTpenlJae  by  diuDHnf 

Zosimus  ol  Fanopolis,  a  voluminous  writer  of  Ihe  jtb 

century  A,t>.  speaks  of  the  distillation  ol  a  "  divine  water  "  or 

(probibly  from  tbe  complex  miilure  of  calcium 

polysulphide*,  Ihiosulphate.  Jtc,  and  free  sulphur.  wUdi  is 

obtalDed  by  boiling  sulphur  with  lime  and  water)  sod  odvaea 

'  :  efficient  hiltngof  the  apparatus,  for  otherwise  tbe  vahiable 

criies  would  be  lost,"    The  Arabians  greatly  improved  the 

er  spparalut,  nanUng  one  lorra  Ihe  alembic  (f,»,l;  they 

ivertd  rnany  ethereal  oils  by dittilbagplanuandpUatjuicn, 

lolhy  Ibe  diitillation  of  wine,  and  also  distHledmta.   Tbc 

'mists  gave  great  attention  to  the  method,  u  is  shown  by 

ntj\y  discovcrfca  made,    Nilttc.  hydivcbkiTic  and  sulphuric 

i,  all  more  or  lest  impure,  were  betler  stadled;  and  many 

-eal  oils  were  discovered.    Prior  lo  about  th*  iSIh  century 

practised:   (i)  iiililhtit  fi 

heated  from  Ibe  bottom,  and 

p;  <i)  Jtilillclit  ftr  leHa.  in 

Ihe  aide;  (j)  MtsUOaHi  frr 

s  healed  al  the  lop.  and  ihe 

illby  a  pipe  passing  through  iheboitom.    According 

oiv.  H  rionmintitheeariiest  menlionofdryilJafif  ^(fucnniiis 

imirs  in  Ihc  writings  of  AHIus,  a  Greek  lAysiciaB  nioflotifisbed 

l  about  the  end  of  tbc  sih  cenlnry. 

In  modem  limes  the  laboratory  pmetire  ol  dislillitian  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  tbe  Imrodottion  ol  ihe  condenser  named 
'ler  Justus  vgn  LicMg;  A,  Kofbe  and  E  Frankhnd  iairoduced 
c  "  refiui  condenser,"  i.i.  a  condmser  so  plsitd  thai  the 
ndinsed  vapours  return  la  the  distilling  flask,  a  device  per- 
illing tbe  coBitnoed  boUInt  ol  ■  ntnttODie  *lili  little  Igaa;  Wk 


hree  forms  of  distillation  wi 
i/tnium.  in  which  the  retort  ' 
he  vapours  escaped  from  the 
rhfch  Ihe  vapours  escaped  fi 
drscrnium.  hi  which  tl 


DISTILtATION 


DtllBB-  uk)  R  ABKhatf.  lDdq>«dMttir  of ' 
daccd  "  diililktion  uodcr  reihiced  prcisute  ",  and  "  Inctional 
diiiillitioa  "  wu  greiLlr  sided  by  Ibt  cdIubuu  of  Wuni  (iSsj), 
E.  LmnraiuBii  (1S71),  utdiilj  A.LcBcJudA.  HiBiuaftr 
(i8t4>  I"  cheiBiraJ  lednwkigy  cDansoDi  nrida  taw  been 
made,  IS  ii  ippaniii  from  tht  coal-gu,  coal-uu',  mineral  oil, 
^liriu  ud  minenl  iddi  iadiutitu. 

Tlu  uibject  it  hen  Uaied  tmder  the  foUDving  nbdiviiiOH: 
(1)  ndiniry  diitilUlion,  (i)  disUII»tIon  under  reduced  pressuR, 
Ll)  tnctional  diitOlulon,  (4)  distilliliOD  irith  ilun,  (5)  Aeory 
ol  diuiUalion,  (6)  diy  diiiilklioa,  (7)  diUilUtiar  ■  ■  -  ' 
techBokcy  and  (8)  rnmnwrdil  diUiUuion  tl  mta 

I,  Ordlitary  DuliHalun.—'nt  ipninnn  n-nmNv 
Id  Ef.  I     The  lubnincF  Is  hF:ited 


■Hv  ba  WBlttiiJ  b|>  ■  diMiUUic  I ... 

Mc  (nmlly  >iil>  *  kocihcwd  nek)  piowM  wii..  . 
■datAl     ThrBfckadhemon.orHdetubeadhali 

M  Oh  naUH*  <J  tbi  HhMil>a"i»*ii!l<dr  B^HTv  enrki 
■arafifl  warn  wry  cfiec1iv«  when  ordiury  or  fdbbv  CO 
boHHl  SootliiiK*  ID  "  adapter  "  ii  UHd  1  (bitii  tiaipliri  UplBiia 
tube.  Ihtiide  tube  bdmcoHiediinolhe  wldefwd,<ind  tin  amdmei 
emotbcurrowtrend.  The  IhermomeleriipUndB  that  (be  bulb 
ia  aar  (he  aeck  ol  (he  man  or  Ike  ade  tub*  «( Ike  dbtailnc  Ouk. 
Ii  (caenlly  fcapfviu  that  much  o(  Ike  imtarr  olunn  ia  ootdde  tke 
■«*k  aid  eeuequeinly  at  a  loonr  teimmann  tJiaa  (he  bulb,  bean 
*  csntctioa  oi  (he  obeened  tanpendiR  b  aeceaeary.   II  N  ba  tht 


leaK(h  of  the  unheUcd  lantny  cbhima  in  degiiefc  ( 1 
of  (bu  colimia  {senenUi  deuradaed  by  a  tnidS  dier 
vUh  it(tnilba(  th(  niddk  of  thecoImDaKaadT  I 
tccfleded  by  thelheniKHBettr.  tkentbennecud  tea-r-- 
npoar  b  T+i>'OOCT43  (T-<)  N  fT  E.  Thorpe,  Jttm. 
■tto.p  (M) 

Tbe  mode  oT  heKinr  vane*  vhh  the  mboan  to  be  dlMiUed. 
Far  faiiMy  votitOe  liquUi.  i.(.  etker.  I^roin,  Ac .  iramenios  al  the 
luk  in  »ina  water  niAm;  ■«-  Ih  nkcile  ikiiudi  a  dncthi 
tatcd  ««cr  or  nnd  batb  ii  ucd',  (or  otlwr  liqiiide  (he  Btik  ■ 
kaB(ad  Ihnogh  vii*  fuivor  aibeeMK  board,  or  directly  by  a  BBSxa, 
Tke  coadnvng  jtppanTm  nniit  abo  bocofidi(ioned  by  the  volatilitT- 
WMi  diKcaMy  tituilt  HhMama.  t.i.  nitfiibeBaene,  air  chUbi  ol 
(be  (*tart  aeck  or  cd  >  enal^  tobe  eomeited  with  the  dinilBiic 
^tk  win  BlfiBai  or  m  UoRiapiBpcr  fdaeed  on  the  tube  t<3 
[beweriwriiowienadHi  water  may  baaaed.  For  lea  Hlallle  liaaida 
tke  LiahM  eondeaiar  ii  aiott  haqaaatly  med.  In  it>  oricind  Iwn, 
tkb  coaAi  of  •  lon(  laba'aunWitdcd  by  ai  outer  take  ■sananced 
tkai  coM  mtor  eimlaia  In  tk>  aansbr  (pace  batnen  tke  two> 


opntcd  Dpoa  decoapcH'wkn  hoited  ia  air,  1 
aaopw.  tMnac  alkyli  whkA  inbM,  the  air  within  Iha  appiratue 

wfcBli  11  ted  laai  the dutdUng  Aadi  baton  the ptocM  ■•  (Uttsd.  aad 
a  abiw  cmrtat  nidiitaiaed  doriac  Ike  opmtioa. 

>.  DtaJliitm  andtr  Stitad  Pmnr*.— Thla  method  b  adopiid 
for  mhatutia  wbbh  deeuincH  at  their  beiliac-pointa  andB 
ordiaity  pnMUn  aiA  (eaerally,  when  it  b  deiireble  to  wuk  at  ■ 
lo«  tengcTKure.  Tbe  anxntiK  dilfera  very  (tightly  fnm  that 
eapioyod  m  ordinan  dwdUtHn.  The  "indver^'  mun  be  con- 
rr-ii-f  nn  thil  nnr  liili  In  ibi  ■■■iIiimi.  aiid  111     ' 


■e  punp-    By  lotatlaa  Ike 
(bt  ondir.  tke  end  af  tba 


la  one  ol  the  liin^tM.  h  onni  of  a 
id  veftiaUy  on  a  foriiDmal  dmiir  diik 
■egjod  aai»  ia  a  cyliadiical  voteL    "ITbi 

'tbenceiiiiiictubea;  theotberbadi 

dlik  tka  ti£ei  nay  be  aucccaiivdy 
Boilhit  nnder  reduod 


by  Icadiif  a  flae,  itaady  atnan  ol  dry  ^>— ak,  c , 

Inidngea,  Ac,  aceordint  Co  (he  anbataKe  openied  Bpoo— throitih 
the  bqtiid  by  aieaai  «f  a  Boa  capiiary  take,  ibt  lownr  ch]  ol  wkKh 
~~       '  I  bottom  af  tbe  leak.    "  Bompiiu  "  b  cantmoii 

'     " n  air  btihUa  (^  tbe 

be  diatlniahed  by 


wber  the  Kqukl  la  fn 


chppiiiea  ef  jikitlBuni  loil,  piicea  ol  percdain.  ilai 
netiiBtotheEai^  "  FrothiH '■  it  anolker  objection 
wDkmaiylloiAa.  WhencoU-ftetkeaakelmaMdiuelk 

, jf  adding  a  few  dnpa  of  etker.    In  boIlie(  bqnidi  iu 

laniatHinninrbepRveBtcdbyaddingpanffiDwaii:  ihewumHta 
and  fom  a  cult  on  (he  iBbee  ol  the  bqaid,  adiieb  boila  nviqiiilly 


of  mock  value.  Seven! ., 

—- LinnBmann  column  the  condented  vapouTa  tern) 
■latimin  noiM  Is)  placed  at  the  conatrictiooa  0 
la  tba  La1Sd-Henni»er  (ana  1  aeiio  of  bulU  ai 
fecutively  by  neaaa  oTan-boa  tubrs  W  and  havini 

oalecia  in  any  one  biitb  it  aypboos  over  idlo  the  »..., 
The  Clynaky  form  ia  aimpleTi  having  only  one  ayphon 


fom  ol  Sidaey  Yoang  ia  >  ieriea  of  diilu  nuxinied  en  a  ciciral 
nindle  aod  aurniundcd  by  a  ilighlly  aridei  tube.  The  "  pear' 
•baped  "  lam  ol  (he  lanii  au(bor  coniiata  ol  a  lerjt*  of  pear-ibapid 
biilba,  the  narrow  end  ol  one  adjoining  Ihe  indcr  end  oT  ihc  neat 

iib  slaat  btada.    C 


cbaa  nuy  abo  be  placed  ihe  Kempel  lube,  wiikli 

I  •implva  alraight  labe  Uled  •>iib  slaat  btada.    Olihi  ihiid  lypa 


DISTILLATION 


rb7€oogk 


DISTILLATION 


SoaxdaMi  nanl*  in  cluad  ia  Ibt  caiobMMfcii  tobfc  loc  ouinli 
lad  oxldt  (BtSirgt),  vEidi  ukn  up  bRnniM  and  nitpbiir  In  at 
■TTptTH  [ana  tbe  appinttii  coiuiiu  of  i  unifU  nbt,  mldt  gl 


■DEI,    Id  tbe  ilyrtiin  indiui 
luDy  diMllled  wllh  cisced  u 


Wot 


Lo  be  dncrmlned  f< 


ill  it  liaply  beaud  by  a  auam  roti  wDund  icuidr  or  one 
ill — thia  la  tarncd  haaUag  by  dry  Btram;  In  tbc  otlvr  < 
iaioled  lalo  Ihc  maia  viihiu  the  niJ^-tlui  ii  ihc^dinillali 

BaUrial  aDd  lillLngi  o(  thF  Bti 

lach  Mbwaixa  to  be  dutiUcd  i 

""^Fwtfc  diMilhlMD  of  liquids  IbciTtort  li  ujiallys  cylindrical  pot 
l4ac«d  vrniaHyi  can  iroq  ^  wnrralEy  employed,  in  wbich  caie 
l^boctaviiafEvqutiitly  LncurwdaDd  thtckcf  than  theaidainordH 
td  take  up  the  addittoaal  wear  aod  tear.    Sunwlimct  lining  of 

can  be  rvpUctd  at  a  far  kiwtr  coat  than  that  of  a  HFW  niU.  Gbis 
■ina  Iw9i(d  by  a  Bnd  bath  are  lomctiiBci  cmplovtd  in  the  linal 
•■illaiKa  Bt  wlphiirlc  add;  pbtiniun,  and  u  aUoy  of  p4atlnuai 
and  iddiam  with  a  Unlng  of  gold  rollnl  cm  (a  ducovery  due  to 
Hmtut),  arc  UKd  for  the  ume  puipoK^  du  iron  atilla  are  pro- 
vided vith  a  hemuphcFkcal  head  or  donK,  Eenerally  attached  to  the 
body  d(  iIk  Mill  by  bolla,  and  of  luliicinit  Hie  to  allow  for  any 
Irothi^-  It  la  invariably  provided  with  an  c^Jemni  to  carry  oil  th* 

tke  ffJlowinc  fittinaa^ — The  d«ne  ia  provided  wiih  enmfnH  ta 

rotate*  on  a  horiafinta]  axia  Which  travenea  ifae  aide  t 
tl  lb*  (dUJ.  fa)  tta  islet  and  outlet  tubea  of  a  cli 
(ll  a  tub*  T^hirif  to  aearly  ihe  bettom  of  the  itj 
•uain.  t4l  a  tube  lo  carty  a  themooicier.  (J)  ooe  oi 
(at  chvginc  purpoiea.  (6)  ^thi-lwle*  through  i 
can  be  mtched.  and  (7)  a  aafely  vaKc    Ttae 

prsvUed  with  one  or  Bon ' -■-" 

abe  diacbaiie  li  ibe  reiidt 


t*  body  of  the  at 


nioooftbcfurnaa 

of  the  aliD.  while  in 


..  __.,  ...Kiiae*  Batttntd. ,  _. 

the  natcriak  (annonl);  employtd;  wrouaht  Iron  la  uaed  in  tba 
—niifwttifr  of  wDOd-apirii.  fireclay  for  coaJ-pa  faee  Cas^  Ifoav- 
ItOvi),  phoKbotu^  line.  &c.  The  vertical  type,  however,  i> 
crnpli^  in  the  manntacIuK  of  acetone  and  of  iodine. 
Several  modn  of  heaiinf  ate  adopted.  In  aome  caaea.  eipedalty 
-.._-™_^- —  -L_  i..^ — J  flainea  play  directly  on  the  retortfi 
littic  acid,  the  whole  aiill  oonea  under 

the  furnace  galea  do  n«  ^y  itiRtiiir 

,,_  ^ J  the  BtiB  but  are  conduned  anmnd  ft 

by  a  (nm  of  loea  toe*  CoAt-T*i).  Steam  hutin^,  dry  or  live, 
■  enployvd  alone  and  alao  aa  an  audtiary  10  diltct  finn^ 

The  cnndeMing  pbm  varic*  with  the  volatility  of  tbi  diitlllata, 
A41  OBolinc  b  aduted  whenever  poanble.  For  example,  in  the  leia 
Bwdem  netl^i  lor  manufactnnnc  nitric  add  the  vapoun  were 
Fo^hicod  Anctly  into  douUe-oackad  bottlea  {itmhantusi  Lnunened 

ver^cal  pipei  itandini  up  from  a  mala  or  eoUectlng  UDu|h  and 
connected  at  tbc  top  in  cooKcutive  pain  by  a  ctoaa  lube.  By 
an  arranfement  of  diaphragma  in  the  lower  tiough  Ihe  vapoura 
■re drodatad <hmueli the ayltCDL  Aaanauiiliary toaircootii^tbe 
atack  may  be  coaled  by  a  alow  itnara  of  water  akkUnc  down  the 
ouiaidc  of  the  pipea.  or,  in  certain  caata,  tald  water  Bay  lie  injecied 
into  the  coodenier  in  the  form  of  a  apray.  where  it  meet*  the  aacend- 
idfvapoiu*.  Hoflaantalair<DoUnaaFran(Taienla  arc  alio  employed, 
A  ooomen  type  of  condenicr  oonaiata  of  a  copper  worm  placed  in  a 
aratirbaifa;  but raontaiienUyMiWEhltabeaefaipperercait iron 
vJudi  croaa  aod  recroat  a  reclaneular  tank  are  cni|ria^«i,  aiacc  thia 
lonn  ia  Bote  readUy  repaired  and  deanfed.  Wood-ipirit,  petrotaum 
and  coat-iar  diMitlatea  are  condcnted  in  plant  of  the  la«er  t>;pe. 
Ja  caica  when  the  csmicnfer  ii  likely  to  become  phinid  ibeie  ii  a 


DephlefmatiDn  of  ibe  vapoun  uriaiaE  from  >i>ch  miiturca  as  coal- 
tar  franiona.  pcln^um  and  the  "  waab  "  ci  the  ifarit  indunry.  i* 
very  important,  and  many  type*  of  appaiatua  are  employed  in  oeder 
to  diact  a  avparation  of  tnc  vapours  Theeailieat  foim.iDvenledby 
C  B  Mau&U  ts  (aciliute  iIk  Inctiomlion  of  nuaffin  and  coal- 
tar  diitillatea.  eoniiited  in  havinf  a  pipa  leadinf  innn  the  inclined 
dellverv  tube  of  tb*  (till  to  the  MiL  acaln.  ao  that  any  vapoor  which 
enndenaed  in  the  delivery  tube  wan  returned  to  the  atill.  Of  rcallv 
-"--'ve  cdomiB  OHvier*! '  •' ■■ —     ■"- 

...  bom  the  idB  tnv~ 

ive^ed  throul 

llnf-poiBI  01  t 


._.nednnkablt    Thewa  . 

HI.  readily  abaorbi  noxiaui  vapoara  to  which  if  may  be  npost 
t  the  lucoaitul  preparaiion  of  potabk  water  from  lea-waier,  1 

iduct  10  ihai  it  may  be  immediairly  available  for  drinking  pi 
■ea;  and.  economy  of  cool  10  obtain  the  maalmum  of  water  wi 
s  minidiDm  eapcaditure  of  fiKl;    and  jtd.  limpiidty  of  worid 


1  liniriidly  and  compodnen, 
atively  chap  and  not  liable  to 
ly  important  fifiliah  ar-'   — 


migrant. 


DISTRACTION— DISTRESS 


DISTRACTIUH  (bom  Lit.  ilslnitrc.  lopuQ  asunderi,  a  draw- 
ing amy  ot  iparl ; »  word  now  uied  gtncriliy  ol  a  stale  oimind. 
to  mean  a  divenuu  of  attrnlioa,  or  a  violent  emotion  amounlmg 
■hnoat  to  madness. 

DISTRESS  (horn  t!ie  0.  Fr.  dtslrece,  iatnac,  from  tbe  past 
participle  o!  t}]e  Lat.  diitrintttt,  to  pulL  apart,  iis«d  in  I^if  Lat. 
in  the  seue  of  to  punish,  hence  to  distrain),  prBuurt,  especially 
oi  torrow,  pain  or  iU-fortune.  As  >  legal  term,  the  iciion  o[ 
distraimng  or  distraint,  the  right  which  a  landlord  has  of  selling 
the  petsonal  chattels  of  his  letiant  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
Catite  iti»>u{e/fdianf  [doing  damage  or  trespasting  upon  *  ncigh- 
boiu'i  land)  may  also  be  disrraiitri,  i.t.  may  be  detained  until 
ulisfaciion  be  rendered  for  injury  they  have  done.  The  cattle 
or  other  animals  thus  distrained  are  a  mere  pledge  in  the  hands 
ol  the  injured  person,  who  has  only  p  .... 


I  appear 


licith 


-ss  damage  feasant  "is  also  applicable 
things  on  the  land  if  doing  damage  thereto  or  to  lis  produce; 
Uungs  in  actual  use,  bowevet,  are  eiempt.  Such  distres*  must 
be  made  duiiog  the  actual  Iretpaai.  and  by  •rboevo'  is  aggrieved 
by  the  damage.     Distress  lor  rent  was  also  at  one  timeregarded  as 

■  mere  pledge  or  sccurityi  but  the  remedy,  having  been  found  lo 
be  speedy  and  elEcadoui,  wta  tendered  more  peifea  by  tnact- 
ments  allDwing  the  thing  taken  to  be  icl±  Blackstone  notes  that 
the  lawof  distresses  hiihlsrespeet  "has  been  greatlyallered  within 

■  few  years  U)l  past"  The  legisbture,  in  lact,  converted  an 
ancient  right  ol  personal  lediesa  into  a  powerful  remedy  for  the 
ndnsive  benefit  of  ■  single  class  of  creditors,  via.  landiocds. 
Now  that  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  En^aud  has 
cotne  to  be  regarded  as  purely  a  mattcrof  contract,  the  language 
of  the  law-books  seems  to  be  ungularly  inappropriate.  The 
defaulting  tenant  is  a  "  VTong-doer,"  the  landlord  is  the"  injured 
party,":  ao]'  attempt  to  defeat  the  landlord's  remedy  by  any- 
ing  off  diitrainable  goods  is  denounced  as  "  Irauduleni  and 
knavish."    Ihe  operation  of  Um  U«  has,  a*  we  ahall  point  out, 


At  common  law  distte 
uid  by  particular  resBvation  ta  rent  charges,  but  by  4  Ce«.  U. 
c  18  it  was  extended  to  ml  lait.  mis  ol  oiiik  and  diief  tend 
(see  R£nt)  It  is  therefore  a  general  remedy  (or  rent  certain  in 
arrear  All  personal  chattels  are  distrainable  with  the  foUowini 
eiceptioDS — (i)  things  In  which  there  can  be  bo  properly,  ■• 
■Dimali /eriie  ndnriu,  (i)  ledgets,  daybooks,  litle-deeds,  &c; 
(j)  things  delivered  to  a  person  following  a  piibUc  trade,  as  a  hocae 
sent  to  be  shod,  &c..  (4I  things  already  in  the  custody  of  tbelaw; 
( s)  things  which  caunot  be  restored  in  a>  good  a  plight  aa  wbea 
distrained,  that  is,  perishable  articles;  (6)  fixtures;  (7)  beasU  of 
tbe  plough  and  instrutnents  of  husbandry  white  there  Is  oibet 


uSdei 


1;  CS)  in 


solai 


actual  use  they  are  only  prii-ileged  in  case  there  it  other  lufficietit 
distress  upon  the  premises.  These  eicepllons,  it  will  be  Ken, 
imply  that  the  thug  distrained  is  to  be  beld  as  a  pledge  merely— 
not  to  be  sold.  Tbey  also  Imply  that  in  general  any  chatldi 
found  on  tbe  land  in  quaiion  are  to  be  available  for  the  benefit  ol 
the  landlord,  whether  they  belong  to  tbe  tenant  01  not.  TUi 
principle  worked  w^ith  peculiar  harshncos  in  the  case  of  lodgers^ 
whose  goods  might  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  payment  of  the  renl. 
due  by  their  landlc«d  to  his  auperior  landlord.  By  the  Lodgen^ 
Goods  Protection  Act  1371,  however,  where  a  lodger's  goods  haw 
been  (died  by  the  superior  landlord  the  lodger  may  serve  hin 
with  a  notice  stating  that  the  intermediate  landlord  hu  B» 
interest  in  the  property  seised,  hut  Ihalit  is  the  property  orln  the 
lawful  possession  nf  the  lodger,  and  setting  forth  Uie  amount  of 
the  rent  due  by  the  lodger  to  his  immediate  landlord-  On  pay- 
laenl  or  lender  of  such  rent  the  lindlord  cannot  [noceed  with  ilw 
distress  agalnsl  the  goods  in  question.  By  the  Law  of  DistieM 
Amendment  Act  iqoS  this  protection  was  extended  Co  under 
tenants  liable  to  pay  rent  by  equal  quarterly  Instalments,  as  well 
asloany  person  whatsoc^'er  who  Isnot  a  tcnantof  thepremiaeaor 
anypirllheteofnoi  has  any  beneficial  interest  therdn.  The  id, 
however,  excludes  certain  goods,  particularly  goods  belonging  t» 


e  landlord  ai 


1  of  ule.  hire  purt 


[n  the  possession  or  disposilie 


t  liH  ab 


smpled  fn 


ing  appattl  and  bedding 
of  a  tenant  and  his  family  to  the  value  ol  five  pounds,  and  tha 
Law  of  Distress  Amendment  Act  ii^s  Save  power  to  a  covt  of 
summary  jurisdiction  to  direct  that  such  goods,  when  distrained 
upon,  should  be  restored  if  not  sold,  or,  if  sold,  to  order  theb- 
valne  10  be  paid  by  the  persons  who  levied  the  distress  or  directed 
■     '    fed.     Originally  the  !a 


actually  on       . 
tbe  things  being 

dandestinely  re 


so  that  (her. 


oedy  might  be  de 


valuable . 
IS  held  t> 


:t  1737,  he  may  follow  things  fraudulently 'or 
ed  oB  the  [vemlsea  within  thirty  days  afttf 
1  they  have  been  In  the  meantime  bona  Ede 


'hen  reaped,  ai  well  as  hay,  waa  made  subject  to 
distress.  That  act  waa  modified  by  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act 
i!Sii  under  which  growing  aops  seized  by  the  sheriff  and  aold 

due  alter  the  seizure  and  ule,  if  there  i>  Mother  sufficient  disireia 
on  tbe  prenlses- 

Eicesslvc  01  disproportion  ite  distress  exposes  the  distrainer 
lo  an  action,  and  any  iiie(ulaiily  foiaccly  nude  tbe  proceed agt 
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mU  *t  AnN*,  la  that  the  nnicdr  WBi  at 
mk.  The  Diitrai  (or  Rtnt  Act  1737, 
fntcnsti  of  tutdLorda,  prolKtod  d^iti 
i(  imgulanly.  In  lU  a 
3t  wiihinfivedayi(b]r  the 
S,  fifteen  diyi.  il  the  tf 


[Tided  allh  «iiii!d*nbk 


vritiag  to  1)k  penon  levying  the  diatreu  and  also  give  iCCur 
lor  any  additional  coil  that  may  be  occasioned  by  auch  bXtenii 
al  time)  npievy  (he  same  with  lufiident  security,  the  thing  il 
IraiDK]  may  be  uld  towards  talnUcIion  of  the  rent  and  rhaig 
vid  the  surplus,  if  any,  omH  be  returned  to  ibe  ormet' 
"  Ki^evy  "  b  vbcn  tbc  peryiB  distrained  upon  eritf  let  to  1 
proper  authority  (the  regUtnc  of  the  county  couit)  to  h) 
the  thing  relumed  to  hi>  oirti  potwuion,  on  giving  secuiily 
Vy  the  ti^t  oF  taking  it  in  an  tctian  o(  replevin. 
Duiia  and  penalties  imposed  by  at     '       " 


sibyd! 


kin  (see  iNTEirtcv).  Tbe 
be  distribution  of  plants  and 
a  Putun.  DislriiulieH,  and 


eslai 
DUTRtBOTtOH  Oal.  rfiRrihun, 

la  law,  Ibe  word  is  used  for  the  dii 

impailant  scientific  question  a! 
uiimals  on  ibe  earth  is  treated 

ZoOLOCtCAL    DtBIUBtmOK. 

fcaerally  for  the  transference 
pcnon  or  from  [dace  to  place,  or 
of  comnwdttiea  into  snaUer  qu 
•cnae,  for  the  division  of  the  ] 


economic  dlstnbution,  i.e.  the  causes  which  determine  rent, wages, 
piofita  and  inteiest,  foima  an  Important  subject-matter  la  ail 
leitJxKika.  Among  recent  wotki,  lee  E.  Cannin's  Hidory  a) 
Tiaria  t/  PrsJucliMt  and  DiOriSulin,  i^6-iS4S  U^i).  J-  R. 
Cbmmon'i  PiUribalitii  </  iVrallk  (iSgj),  and  H.  J.  Davenpoit's 
V*lM  ani  DiOribiliot,  (Chiago,  1908). 

mmilT.  a  word  denoting  in  its  more  genera!  tense,  a  tract 
•r  cxust  ol  a  country,  ton,  tic,  miiked  oS  lot  adminislialive 
•r  other  puiposes,  or  having  some  special  and  dbtiiiguishing 
characteristks.  Tbe  mcilievgl  Latin  didriduj  (from  dianntm. 
Is  dislnin)  is  defined  by  Du  Caage  as  Ttrrittrimm  ftiuii,  lai 
»w<w.  ■>  fw  Deminsi  voiittUa  tt  ItntnUi  aui  dinrinfcrc  poUili 
and  isJuilUiiitiicnniilatiKciilractiifaiuliai.  It  was  also  used 
of  the  territory  over  which  the  feudal  lord  exercised  his  jurit- 
diction  generally.  It  may  be  noted  that  ifii/riafn-e  had  a  wider 
significance  than  "  to  distrain  "  in  tbe  Eogliih  legal  sense  (see 
DOTIESS),  It  is  defined  by  Du  Casge  u  armprUeil  ad  aliqiiid 
fatiemdmrn  fer  mulaam,  pttnam,  td  uplii  tiP""*-  1°  English 
auge,  Bp4rt  from  its  general  application  in  such  Ididis  at  IBttal 
diilricl,  registration  district  and  the  like,  "  district  "  baa  specific 
■taget  for  ecclcsiaslica)  and  local  government  purposa.  It  it  thus 
applied  to  a  division  of  a  parish  under  the  Church  Building  Acts, 
oriJliDally  called  a  "  perpetual  curacy,"  and  the  church  serving 
Mch  a  division  is  property  a  "  district  chapel."  Under  tbe  Local 
Government  Act  of  1894  countio  are  divided  for  tbe  purpose*  of 
the  met  into  urban  and  lura)  districts.  In  British  India  tbe  word 
■  osed  to  represent  the  tiiltk,  an  adminiuiaiive  subdiviskin  of 
a  pcovince  or  presidency.  In  the  United  States  of  America  tbe 
word  has  many  administrative,  judicial  and  other  applicatioiii. 
In  South  Carolina  it  was  used  instead  of  "  county  "  lor  tbe  cbici 
division  ol  tbe  stale  other  than  in  the  coast  tcgion.  In  the 
Virginias.Tenncuee.Ceorgia.Kcnluckyaad  Maryland  it  answers 

a  CDUBtjr.  It  is  used  for  an  elcctoia]*'di*iMin,"  each  Nate  be- 
ing divided  into  Congressional  and  lenatonal  districli;  and  also 
torapoUiical  subdivision  ranking  between  an  uiorgsniiedandan 
grguOzBl  Territory— c.j..  the  District  ol  Colwubia  and  AlttkL 

DtSrVLB  (Iram  Cr.  &-,  two,  and  irrDXor,  column),  tbe 
•nbitectuial  terra  given  to  a  portico  which  has  two  columns 
between  aniae.  known  as  Hsl^c-i»-a«lii  (see  Teutle) 

DtTHHAHSCHEH.  or  DiTiuuii  (in  the  oldest  form  of  the 
■tme  Tltulmartsiaiu,  Dietmar's  Cau).  a  territory  between  tbe 
Bdcr,  the  Elbe  and  the  North  Sea,  forming  the  westetn  pan  ol 


withgc 


Inhabila 


.     Thet 


ol  good  pasture  land,  which  is  pceicrved  from  inroadi  ot 
ine  sen  by  banks  and  dams,  the  other  hall  being  mostly  watte. 
It  was  originally  coloniied  mainly  from  Fricsland  and  Saiony. 
The  district  was  sobjugated  and  Cbtialisniied  by  Charlemagne 
in  S04.  and  ranked  as  a  lepaiate  Con,  included  perhaps  in  the 
CounuhipoiSiade,DrC«jni'itlKiiilriiufwn'pae.  From  the  u me 
century,  according  to  one  opinion,  or  from  the  year  tiBi,  when 
the  countship  was  incorporated  with  their  tee,  according  to 
another,  tbe  archbishops  ol  Bremen  claimed  tupretnacy  over  the 
land;  but  the  inhabitants,  who  had  developed  and  consolidated 
a  lyjtematic  organiaa  for  self-government,  made  obstinate 
resistance,  and  rather  attached  themselves  to  the  bishop  of 
Schleswig,  Dilmarsken,  to  use  the  Scandinavian  form  of  the 
nsme,  continued  part  ol  the  Danish  dominions  till  the  disastrous 
battle  ol  BombOved  in  1J17,  when  lit  former  independence  waa 
regained.  The  claims  of  the  archhitbop  ol  Bremen  were  now  to 
far  recognised  that  he  eiercised  the  loyat  rights  of 
Btutbann,^  enjoyed  the  coiuequent  ernolumenls,  a 
Kntcd  first  by  a  single  cdvKalut,  or  Vb(I.  and  afterwanls  by  one 
for  each  of  the  five  DaSu,  ot  narks,  into  which  tbe  land  was 
dlvidedafiertheettabllsbmentofMeldorl.  The  community  was 
governed  by  a  Landnik  of  iarly-eight  elective  consuls,  or  twelve 
frem  each  ol  the  four  marks;  and  even  in  the  14th  century  the 
power  ol  the  episcopal  ndwcsfj  was  so  slight  that  a  cfaroniclct 
quoted  by  Conrad  von  Maiuer  says,  Ot  DiimcrKlm  Intn  nnitf 
ItcriK  und  Haitdl  uadi  dclm  vadi  te  uilltn.  "  tbe  DilDiatKheR 
live  without  lord  and  head,  and  do  what  they  will,"  In  ijig  and 
in  1404  they  succeeded  in  deleating  ibeinvxuonsoItheHoblein 
nobles;  and  though  in  1474  the  land  was  notninally  Incorporated 
with  the  duchy  by  the  emperor  Frederick  111.,  the  attempt  ol  the 
Danish  king  Hana  and  the  duke  ol  Collorp  to  enlnrce  the  decree 
in  ijoo  resulted  only  in  their  complete  roul  In  the  minbesol  the 
Dusscnd-DUwdi-Waif.     During  the  early  part  oi  tbe  century 

vicJent  Inlctnal  CDoSict  in  regard  to  the  religious  questions  ol 
the  time;  and.  thut  weakened,  it  was  obliged  in  i;S9  to  submit 

Denmark  and  Dukes  John  and  Adotpbus.  A  new  division  look 
place  on  Duke  John'ideath  in  ij3i,by  wfalctaFrederkkobtained 
South  Ditmarsh,  with  lu  chlet  town  of  MeldoH,  and  Adolphui 
obtained  North  Ditmanb,  with  its  chief  town  o(  Kelde^  and  this 
arrangement  continued  till  1773.  when  aU  tbc  Cottorppostenioni 
were  incorporated  with  tbe  Danish  crown. 

See  Dahlmun'i  editioo  o(  Neocorus,  Ckrmk  m  DUtmanckoi 
(Kiel.  1S17I.  and  CmkUklt  Dixnimiks  (ia40-ia44l:  Michelien. 
VrkuildtHbucIl  at  CtukickU  Al  Laniii  DMmarukn  (1S14I. 
SsmndimtalliillimsrulitT KuklsiiUatn  (■itt').^''^  OahTmarschiiKm 
Virkdiiniii  mm  ln>*uc*n  Emiili:  KoIUer,  Ctakuloi  Diih- 
aariukfni,  tunk  F.  R.  Dahlmvuu  Vnia%mt/n  (1S73}. 

DITHTRAMBIC  POBTRr.  the  description  of  poetry  In  which 


although  many  conjectures 
nave  oeen  attempted,  II  was,  nowcver,  connected  from  earliest 
times  with  the  cboral  worship  of  Dlonysui.  A  dithyramb  it 
defined  by  Crole  as  a  round  choric  dance  and  song  in  bonour 
of  the  wine-god.  The  earliest  ditbyrambic  poetry  was  probably 
improvised  by  priestsof  Bacchus  at  tolemn  leasts,  and  ekpnated, 
m  disordered  numbers,  the  excitCEnent  and  frenay  (dt  by  the 
worshippers.  This  element  of  unrestrained  and  intoiicated 
vehemence  is  prominent  in  all  poetry  of  this  class.  The  dithy- 
ramb was  traditionally  first  practised  is  Naiot;  It  qiread  to 
other  islands,  to  Boeotiaand  hnally  to  Athens.  Arion  istaid  to 
have  introduced  it  at  Corinth,  and  to  have  allied  it  to  thewonhip 
ol  Pan.  It  was  thus  "  merged,"  as  Ptoiessor  C.  G.  Murray  layt, 
"  in  to  the  Sat  yr-cboir  of  wild  mountain-goals"  out  of  which  qvang 
the  earliest  lorra  ol  uagedy.  Bui  when  tragic  drama  had  to  far 
developed  as  to  be  quite  iiidependent,  the  dithyramb  did  wat,on 


bringing  capital  of 


_.ixwlc 
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llial  account,  dlniipeu.  It  fionfUbed  in  Albtm  until  tfln  tlie 
■^  of  Ariiiotlc.  So  (>r  11  vc  can  itlcilmtiali  the  lom  of  the 
ksciCDl  GcKk  ditbynmb,  U  mu*t  have  becok  idnd  of  irrtfalu 
wild  poeliy,  not  divided  into  tuephn  or  ceutncttd  vhb  my 
cvolutioD  ot  Oie  theme,  but  imiuiivc  of  tbt  cathuiiism  crcattd 
by  tlic  UK  of  vine,  by  wbal  puicd  u  Ibc  DioDyiiu  driinum.  It 
u  by  BulB.  on  olhtn  by  ibt 


lytr,  but 


magmGcenl  conipltieiieia,  it  uid  u  have  been  uained  in  Uie 
elemtauof  dilhyiambicpoetty  hy  ictiuin  L«uiot  Hennione. 
Ion.  having  cartied  oS  the  priie  in  a  diihyrambic  coBieit, 
itiiinbuted  to  every  AibcmaadtiKnicupofChiaaKine.  In  the 
opinion  of  intiquily,  puie  ditbyrunbjc  poolry  reached  itidiout 
in  1 1«I  poem,  Tlir  Cydcfi,  by  Pbiloienui  Ot  Cyihera,  a  poel  ol 
the  4ih  cenlury  i^  After  this  time,  the  compoiiiion  of  dilby- 
Tunha,  althou^  nol  abandoned,  npidly  declined  in  merit.    It 


■  spectacular 


he  Latins.  Theditbyra] 
character,  combining  verse  with  music.  In  moilcrn  Uleralure, 
although  Ihc  adjective  "  diihyrambic  "  is  often  used  to  describe 
an  tnifautiullc  movement  in  lyric  language,  and  particularly  m 
the  ode,  pure  dilhyrambt  have  been  eitrerndy  rue.  There  are, 
hovever,  lome  very  nouble  eiamidn.  The  Boitlio  in  Ttitaita 
of  Francesco  Kedi  (1616-1A0S},  which  was  tiantlated  from  the 
Italian,  vith  admirable  skill,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  is  a  piece  ofgei 
diihyrambic  poetry.  AlaanJfr'i  Fail  (1A98),  by  Drydi 
the  best  ciample  in  En^ish.  But  perhaps  more  remarli 
and  more  genuinely  diihyrambic  than  dtht 


o(    1 


"'7931. 


Thoie  Bacchic  longi  were  coUeclcd  in  I;gi  1 

Ihe  moil,  remarkable  bodie*  ol  lyrical  poetry  in  the  liierttu 

of  Sweden.  (E.  <..) 

DITTERSBACH,  a  town  oI  GennaDy.  in  Ibe  PruBitn  ptovini 
of  Siiesia,3m.byt«ilS.E.fcotD  Waldenbuif  andsoffi.  S.W.  from 
Brcslau.  It  haa  coal-nunei,  bleach-fitlds  and  match  factoiiei. 
Population  (i«os)  9371. 

DirmtCDOftF,  KIRL  DtTTXU  VOM  (iT»-i»g],  Auurian 
compoacr  and  violiniit,  wai  bom  in  Viaua  on  the  ind  of 
November  r  739,  his  father's  name  being  Ditten.  Having  shown 
as  a  child  marlied  talent  for  the  violin,  be  waa  allowed  to  play  in 
the  orcheim*  of  St  Stephen's  and  the  SckeOtnliiidu,  where  he 
BUracted  the  attention  ol  a  noUMe  patron  of  music.  Prince 
Joseph  Frederick  of  Hildburghauscn  fi70i-i7S7). 


theEmi 


orhisdi 


!ofth 


eaUblisbed  in  ^enna,~-*nd  a 
disastmut  U 


ce  gave  the  boy, 
Ic  orchestra — the  firat  of  the  kind 
It  that  he  received 
TTie  Seven  Yean'  War  proved 
la  both  music  and  motab;  and  young  Ditlen.  who 
had  fallen  into  evU  wayi,  Bed  from  KildburghaUben.  whither  he 
had  golM  with  Ihe  prince,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  his  gambling 
debta.  Hia  patron  generously  forgave  and  recalled  him,  but 
soon  aflerwarda  gave  up  his  orcheatra  at  Vienna.  Ditters  now 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Vioina  t^ra;  but  he  was  not  satisfied, 
and  in  1741  eagrjiy  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  Gluck, 
whoaeacqualiitanre,  as  wellasthatof  Haydn,  he  had  made  while 
in  the  tervitc  ol  the  prince,  on  a  penfssiOBal  iooniey  lo  Italy, 
Hit  luccesa  as  a  violinist  on  ihii  occasion  was  eqiul  to  that 
of  Cluck  as  composer;  and  on  hit  teluni  to  Viciuia  he  was 
recognlied  aa  the  superior  of  Antonio  LoUi,  who  aa  virtuoso 
had  hitherto  held  the  palm.  In  1764  he  waa  again  aatooated 
with  Chuk  in  the  mutial  part  of  the  ceremoniei  at  Frankfort, 
Btimdini  the  connatlon  ol  the  archduke  Joseph  aa  King  of  the 
Komana.  His  next  appointment  waa  that  ol  conductor  of  tb« 
orchesm  of  the  bitbop  of  Gronwardeln,  a  Hungarian  magnate, 
at  Prenburg  He  let  np  a  ptivale  tiagc  in  Ihe  e|Htcopat  palace, 
and  WTOlt  tor  it  his  first  "  open  bulla,"  ..Inure  t«  iKUKa.  His 
first  oratorio.  Intctfpita  dd  Mnilart,  wai  tlu  written  during 
this  time;  but  the  acandtl  of  perloraancit  of  light  opera  by  the 
hwht^'t  convBny,  even  00  (aM  daya  and  during  Advent,  out- 
weighed thia  iHOut  eSoiti  the  cmpiaa  Uarla  TbenM  tbaiply 


if  his  CiaMv  (Job)  ai 


nUed  tbt  woddly  prelate  U  order :  ud  be,  Im  ■  hd>.  damkaad 
bit  arcbotta  (17(9),  After  a  ihert  ialoliHle,  Df  tuit  waaagata 
is  (be  tervlce  ol  an  ecdeiiattkal  patron,  tanat  voo  Scbalpuch, 
prince  bithop  of  Bredan,  at  hit  etiate  ol  Johanaeabctg  in  Silcaia. 
Here  be  diiptayedioinuchakillaia>porttniaB,that  tbc  biibsp 
procured  for  him  the  oKce  of  foreatei  (Fcrilawiitrr)  ol  th* 
principahty  ol  Neine.  He  bad  already,  by  the  tame  inSocnce, 
been  made  knight  of  the  Golden  Spur  (1770).  At  Johannetberg 
Dlitert  also  produced  a  comic  opera,  II  Kiagfialsn  cmmtma, 
and  an  oratorio,  Datidi.  The  title  rMe  of  the  latter  was  lakn 
by  a  pretty  Italian  singer,  Slgnora  NicolinI,  whom  Ditlen 
married,  ^p,  lyjj  be  waa  ennobled  aa  Karl  von  Diitersdorf,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  appointed  adrainiilralorf^infitiiiiffiiiaiM) 
of  Freyenwaldau,  an  office  which  he  performed  by  deputy.  Is 
the  same  year  his  oratorio  £](»  was  produced  in  Vienna.  Durlnf 
the  Wat  of  Bavstiin  Succestion  the  prince  biihop'a  orchettn 
wai  diuolved.  and  Diitendorf  enployed  himKlf  in  his  office  at 
Ficyenwaldau  ;  but  after  the  peace  of  Tettcben  (1779)  he  again 
becaipe  conductor  ol  the  reconstituted  orchestra.  From  thia 
time  forward  his  output  was  enormous.  In  1780  ten  months 
sufficed  for  the        -....-.. 

large  number  of  "  charactetiied  jymphonia,"  founded  on  tbe 
UtlamafkuHi  of  Ovid.  He  wat  now  ai  the  height  ol  hit  lame 
and  spent  the  fortune  which  it  brought  bim  in  much  luiury.  But 
altei  a  lime  his  pation  fell  on  evil  dayi,  the  (amout  oicbetira  had 
to  be  reduced,  and  when  the  bisbop  died  in  i7g;  hit  succcator 
ditmtitcd  Ihe  composer  with  a  small  money  gift.  Poor  and 
biaken  in  besllh.  he  accepted  the  asylum  oScrcd  to  him  by  Ignaa 
Freihen  von  StilUiied,  on  his  etiaie  nrar  Neuhaus  in  Bohemia, 
where  he  spent  what  strength  was  left  him  [n  a  feverish  cffoft 
to  make  money  by  the  compotiiion  of  operaa,  tympbonlea  and 
pianoforte  pieces.  He  died  on  the  ut  of  October  17M,  praying 
"God'a  reward"  lor  whoever  should  ttve  bit  family  from 
titrvtlion.  On  his  death-bed  he  dicuted  to  bit  ton  hit 
Ltbmbiidiieilniiit  (autobiography). 

Diitettdotf 't  chief  talent  wis  for  comic  opera  and  IntlruineBtal 
nude  in  Ihe  topala  forms.  In  both  of  iheie  branchet  hit  wtwk 
iiill  thowi  ligoi  ol  life,  and  ii  it  ol  great  bltiorinl  Iniertit.  (Inog 
he  wat  not  only  an  excellent  musician  and  a  Itiind  of  Hsydo  bat 
alto  a  thoroughly  populatwriicr,wJth  a  lively  enough  musical  wll 
and  tense  ol  eSeci  to  embody  in  an  amusing  and  Ititly  attiitk 
form  exactly  what  ihe  best  popular  intelligence  ol  the  linn  taw 
in  the  new  artiitic  developments  of  Haydn.  Thus,  while  In  Ihe 
amisble  monotony  and  difluseness  of  Bociherini  we  may  Incs 
Haydn  at  a  force  tending  to  disintegrate  the  polyphonic  auiie- 
forms  nf  initrunienta]  music,  In  Diitersdorf  on  the  other  hand 
we  see  the  popular  conception  of  the  modern  torn la  and  dramatic 
atyie.  Yet,  with  all  hii  popularity,  ihe  realiiy  ol  hii  ptofreitive 
oullook  may  be  gauged  from  Ihe  fact  that,  though  he  was  at 
least  as  famous  a  violiniti  tl  Boccherinl  was  ■  violoncelliil.  there 
is  in  his  string  quaiieu  no  trace  jf  that  itndency  to  sacrifice  the 
ensemble  10  an  eihibitlon  of  his  own  playing  which  in  Botcherini't 
chamber  music  puu  the  violoncello  into  the  tame  position  at  Iht 
first  violin  In  the  chamber  rauiic  ol  Spohr.  In  DiltcndorTi 
quarleu  (11  least  six  of  which  arf  worthy  of  their  survival  at  the 
preicnt  day)  the  firsl  violin  leads  indeed,  but  not  more  than  I) 
inevitable  in  such  untophistlcaled  music  where  the  I»raia1  plate 
f«  melody  is  at  Ibe  top.  The  appearance  of  greater  vitality 
in  ihe  leilute  ol  Bottherinl's  quinieti  Ii  produced  merely  by 
the  fact  that,  his  tpecial  fnttrumenC  being  the  violtmcello,  hU 
displays  ol  brilliance  inevitably  occur  in  the  inner  patii.  Sii 
of  DiliertdorTi  symphoniej  on  ibe  Mtlamupkein  of  Qni  were 
republithed  iniBi»,  the  ceeienary  of  his  death.  Inthemwehavi 
an  amusing  and  sometimes  cbarming  illuitraiion  ol  the  way  la 
which  ai  trantitional  perfodt  nmslc,  as  at  the  preten  t  day.  is  ready 
to  make  erutcbes  oMiteraiore.  The  end  of  the  representation  of 
the  convenion  of  the  Lycian  peasant]  into  Irop  is  prophetically 
1  its  Ingenious  expansion  of  rhythm 


Diltendorfs  style  1 


il  leaiur 
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Src  hb  Uinatadtrtlimtt.  putiOititd  *t  Lttpih,  iKn  (EiifBih 
tnadnlaa  by  A.  O.  Cekridgb  ia»&):  u  u5£  ia  tha  Rifiita 
TifiFi,  VI,  717:  wd  tW  anide  '' Diaoadarf "  in  Crovt** 
OiitiiiitfT  ■/  lliak  and  Muriciam. 

DIRD  (&0B  a*  UL  «dMii,  MOMthlac  uld,  luL  Jilt, 

«Kinliibtq<unll)rabbBviMaltB(n''dii.''  la  iconut*, "  cHlto  " 
it  iDdiatBd  bv  l«o  dati  or  ■  ^ita  ■ihIb'  tha  word  or  Ggen  UbI 

■uit  of  dktot, "  a  bmde  or  ilutg 


t  OD  the  death  ol  kii  lather  he  iterMcd  bUueU 
.  il  Kudr  of  matbenatla.  Thnogh  the  liiBaeDce 
of  Sir  bate  Nnrton  he  ma  dieted  mathematlcd  miter  io 
Chifat'i  botpitaL  Ha  waa  author  ol  th*  foUawing  maacim  tod 
trnttoa^^  Of  tha  TaogEDti  of  Canns,  at,"  PJMI.  TVoM  vot 
xajfl;  "  A  l^catiae  on  Spherical  Cala|rtilcs,"  pnbUdMl  in  Uw 
Ail.  TrtiB.  vei.  ulv.,  Inn  wUch  it  wu  copied  ud  lepiinMd 
hi  Iha  ittla  EniiUnim  (1707),  lod  alM  in  the  HHDotn  o(  the 
Academy  o(  Sciencci  at  Faiiii  Ctmtrat  tan  ^  Ifahm  oad 
VKiM  (i7aj),a  workvfaicb  iianiBiieiideit  by  WoUutulltailnt- 
Ing  aod  lenderitig  ca^  the -wittiati  of  Gafileo  and  Bantu,  ud 
the  Frimtlpia  of  NentoDi  An  Amamitm  (^  Ffaitnu,  <«iildlwii>t 
tkfinf  Primapla,  OpraSiaiu.  and  AttUadKuif  OialaimirMt 
MMedi  •!  iiocatad  I7  5^  /iMe  Keatan  (1706).  In  1709  be 
pubUlhed  tbafyw^  jf  ffdnfai  of  John  Alexandor,  irilh  many 
nctian*.    Into  Tncli—«m  Ptrttttlkt  (171a) 

rditlabonud  by  BiMk  Taylor, 
b  1714  Dttton  poblhbad  hit  Dbennt  m  Ito  JCnvnUl^  1/ 
7<iiuCMK;aad  TJitNimLa»»fPMdt,tr*  Diatmntanam- 
iKtlktAiaalifUfBUii»taclCt»iiulriaiPitKm,belieiH  Aw 
asirfycdMifwwJkir^Ma-'  T»thlt<«nitiiw»irdatran("  Hatter 
■staCii8ilaIive&ubMiiice")tod«uonMntttheimpoMibiUty  of 
thinkins  or  percq>tii)n  bting  tlK  letult  of  any  tombuulioii  of  (he 
paiti  of  matter  and  BtMiim.    That* ' — 


c,  *hich  It  aeou  tfaiy  had  publiihed 
a  year  befOn.    Although  the  method  had  beta  ap- . 
piwrtdtqrSirbaaeHtMenbclGm  brfag  pwiealtd  to  tha  Bcud' 


ait^dadattbotoatlwincitRmJtyofthepeDinniiaoI  Kathiawar. 
Ana  of  dbuid,  M  M).  m.  Pop.  (1900)  14,614.  11wuicbon|B 
lilairiypntectodfn>nitiMHa,bu(thedepthof  watarbou^  J  10 
^fathom.  ThechaBodbetincnlbeUbodanDiaandtbanMiB- 
landiiiiaviiable  only  by  Stfiingboali  and  unall  craft.  The  town 
h  tnd  fortified  «a  the  old  lyitcai,  bdnf  sunmuMled  by  a  «aU 
*ith  lowm  at  refoUr  IntCTViU.  Itany  of  the  Inhabilaati  an 
iht  «ail-kiioini  Banyaa  merdwDti  of  the  eut  eout  of  Ablea  and 
Arabia.  Nalirc  quiti  an  diitiUed  Iran  the  paloi,  tall  b  made 
«tid  bk  ciu^L  Hu  trade  of  the  Iowa,  boiwrcr,  la  decayed. 
That  ate  remiimadereral  fine  andcnlbuildiala.  Tbccathadnl 
M-  St  Matrix,  dating  fcom  iCioi,  wa*  foimeriy  a  Jetuit  college. 


The  Poitufiicte, 


The  mial,  the  ana 

coaverted  to  other  ui    . 

under  treaty  with  Babadui  Shah  ol       _       ,  .... 

tSiii  hut  loan  quarrcUed  with  tho  oativa  and  wen  beiieged  in 
■5jS  and  IJ45.  The  second  iicge  ii  dm  of  the  moat  firaoui 
b)  lodo- Portugese  history,  tod  11  the  subject  of  an  epLc  by 
Jtioayno  Corle  Real  fj.n.)- 
Stt^SV/hitcwty.Siii  efllu  PorlmtHit  Pimnin  tmlitdm)- 
DIOHETICS  (from  Cr.  U,  Ibiough.  and  oipttr,  pui  luiBe). 


of  niiaa.    Th^  mode  of  actio* 
abtotbcd  into  the  blood,  carried  to  the 
■ccretoiy  organ*  (the  Iddpeyri,  lod  M 
aniBg  an  iacroued  flow  of  blood;  01 

thmigh  the  Dervoui qntem.    A  Mcooc  _  .  ._ 

conditiomof Ibe hidniTi bydturinWilnglheia agwrtlaa.  Aaoths 
dam,  uich  at  tke  iiUae  diwctlc*,  ate  cOeetaal  by  vbtiu  of  ihefe 
oamoticactiaa.    AfaiMhclHiUcdinnlkbylncKMiugthtUaod 


the  heart'i  conttictioni,  and  often,  a 
atfowit  of  AoU  tfPTTlit&ig  in  tba  nvaelL  some  rmnftllti,  aa 
inteCTry ,  alihoogb  ootdjutetit  llitiaMl w  i,  wtea  prnctibed  along 
with  thoK  whi^  bave  tUi  action,  ioctcaie  tbdr  (Hect.  The 
tame  remedy  may  act  Is  Dntc  than  oneway,  (.|.  akabol,  beiidB 
(timuhting  the  lecfetoiy  orpna  directly,  it  1  ttjaulant  to  the 
id  ihns  inneate*  the  preuure  witbin  tlie  veuck. 
preiaibed  whea  the  qnutity  of  urta*  it  auch 
'  whes,  aliboii^  the  ipuntity  may  be  Roraial,  It  ia 
wiiiiM  to  nueve  iome  other  oiitB  or  iet  of  organi  of  pan  of  thdr 
oidinaiy  work,  or  to  aid  in  carrying  oS  tame  moiidd  ptodoct 
tImlatingiBtliebload,OTtobattaitbe  removal  of  laBammaloiy 
■eroai  ODdattoni,  or  of  droprical  coUectlou  of  SubL  CaBdae, 
wUdi  it  far  the  beat  Ime  dinietic,  acti  in  neatly  tvcty  way 
BNntiooed  above.    Together  with  digitaJii  it  it  the  m       -' 


vtaitlt  and  kldiit7i,i»Bniih  mad  in  the  oedema  of  mitnlili  ... 
but  nudt  bt  avoidod  in  chionk  Brigfat's  diteaaa,  ai  it  jncnaim 
the    lention   of    the   puli^  alnady  oftts  daagEronsly  hi^ 


Itiltatiag  I*  the  kidneyi. 

DIUBHAL  HOnDM,  the  idathit  mottao  of  the  caith  and  the  ' 
htaveai.whidiTCSDltatniia  the  iDtatioDafonr  globe  aa  itsaiii  in 
a  direction  fmawoat  toward  caat.  The  actual  motion  amaerts  ia 
tUtrotatlaa.  BalthettrailacaBU»onlyi|4>liedlotlieMaDltBat 
appactol  revolution  ol  the  bcavtni  from  tut  toweM,tbeaxiaaf 
whjcb  puiei  through  the  ctlcttial  polei,  tod  ii  cornddent  hi 
directioo  with  the  aiii  of  the  eaitb. 

DIVAM  (Anbic  jAia*>],  a  Poitfu  word,  derived  probably  from 

thence,  oa  one  dd^  tbe  "  account-boaki  and  rcgliten  "  of  lach 
aa  office,  aad,aaaD0(her.  the"  room  whero  tbe  (Ace  or  tribunal 
dti ";  tlience,  agaia,  from  "  acoonnt-booh.  itgliter,"  a  "  book 
oontaiaing  the  poenu  ol  an  author,"  amagod  la  1  definite  order 


(ilphabeticalaccon 


ordi),  pi 


lap.  bee 


lyiag, "  Foetiy  it  the  regiiter  Itmia)  of  tha  Anbt,"  and 
iioB"burcau,  tiibunal,""  along  teat,  fbtmed  of  a  aiaitrcu  laid 

■iHirtHf*ftfhw,»*,Tirli.^wmHn*irtU«tiwjMin«*"  (lAne.lJWda, 
pjof.).  *nil»^.in>.i.im[.Ml^i>J.»<.^.ij..^»ri.iiy  "bureao, 
tribnnal,"  "book  of  poemi  "  and  "  ieat"'i  tnit  the  ordtiol 
decivatian  Bay  hava  boa  aligjitly  difieient.  The  word  bnt 
appcan  ■tathr  tha  cilipbati  i^  Omar  (a.ii.  6}4-£44)'  Gnat 
troltb,  gained  fnaa  tha  Uodem  eoaqueati,  wai  pouriag  in 

~'  'Klfiom 


bnieaut.    The  divaa  ol  the  Sublime  Porte  waa  for  long  the 
cooncil  of  Ihatmplre,  pntlded  over  by  the  gnnd  vider. 
See  Voa  I&vBier,  CiOartescliiMt  du  OrinUi,  L  &(,  loS. 

■  The  divan  In  thii  leme  hu  been 
about  the  middle  of  the  itth  ccntu 


gamitbcd  with  divaru;  they  n 
a  "  dgar  divaa  " 


ifnm  in  Europe  et 
It  «*■  ll^rmi 


r*bKh 


3rf 


DIVER— DIVERS  AND 

HVIB,  t  UBC  thu  whcB  kppUid  to  k  bM  il  coBmooly  nud 
In  ■  •COM  tmi  DMM*  vague  than  that  otloon,MV(nIal  the  im 
4itcit  01  Piilipiliaat  and  ntitanteii  bting  IrcqnniUy  at  tailed. 
to  uy  Botbiac  ol  oeftain  of  the  auki  or  AJiUc*  and  (Rbaai  but 
in  Eofiiili  ornitlnlo^cai  xotka  llie  term  diver  ia  gcaeiait)' 
icMricled  to  the  Famiiy  JutownaaCrfirmitfiM,  a  vety  ireii-inailted 
(loupol  aquatk  birda,  pewwaloggift,  tlwinh  notatc^Miotial, 
poweno(nibnKttieDct,aadaHiiiitlBgo(aBin(le  gtana  Ciit>*>fau 
whidi  ii  compoaed  of  three,  or  at  dmii  four,  qtedca,  ail  amJned 
to  the  northern  henili(Aen.  Tliia  Fami^  bclonp  Is  the 
Ctetmtrflui  el  T.  H.  Huiiqr.aiid  iauuallyiupfnaBltaaccnpy 
a  ptacc  between  the  AltUat  and  Poikiptiiiat;  but  to  vliich  Of 
tlMie  gioupa  it  b  moat  daaeljr  relalBl  ii  luutedded.  Prat^Kir 
Biaodlia  liyj  {Batr.Stlmtidt.  Vltd.pp.  1 24- iji)  pointed  out 
the  osteobfial  diSennca  of  the  grebei  and  the  diven,  uqjng 
the  aKnily  ol  the  Uilcr  to  the  auki;  vhile,  thiny  yean  ialer, 
Ptofetsot  Alph,  Milne- Edwuds  (Oil. /cii.  Frana.L  pp.  179-iS]) 
inclined  to  tfaeoppouic  viev,cbicfly  rdyjogoo  the  limilBrity  of  a 
peculiar  ioniutian  of  the  tibia  in  the  grebca  ajid  diven,'  which 
indeed  ii  very  rcinu'liat)le,  and,  in  the  Utter  group,  attracted  the 
alteniign  of  Willucbby  more  than  130  yean  ago.  On  tlie  other 
hand  rnft*»r  Biandl,  and  Rudolph  Wagner  ilurtly  alter 
(Natunano'i  Ytid  DeulaUamls,  Ix,  p.  68],  liL  p.  jq;),  had 
already  abown  t^t  the  itructuie  ol  the  knee-joint  in  the  grebe* 
and  divert  diSen  in  tliat  the  (oimer  have  adiilinci  and  uBguiarly 
fatoMd  ^oMfa  (which  it  undeveloped  In  the  latter)  in  addition  In 
the  prolonged,  pyramidally  formed,  pcpcuemlal  pnena — which 
but  may,  from  [taen(|entkHi,be  r^rdtd  aaa  chaiacIV  almoH 
peculiar  to  ibete  two  graupa,*  The  evidence  furaiihcd  by  oology 
and  tlie  aewly-batclied  young  teenu  to  favour  Biandl't  vlewt. 
The  aboTtioQ  d  the  ruirita  in  the  gerbet,  while  tbeie  ieathen 
are  fairly  denl^ied  In  the  divert,  it  another  pcnnt  that  helpi  to 
Separate  the  two  Famitiea. 

Thecoamooeal  tpeoetof  Cfilymhu  b  C,  ufUntritmlit,  knowD 
ai  the  red-throated  divei  from  an  elongated  patch  of  dark  bay 
'  which  diitingoiihea  the  throat  oi  the  adult  in  lummer  ilrtat- 
Isunatiue  birdi  want  the  bay  patch,  and  have  the  back  lO  much 
more  tpotted  thai  they  ate  CDUunonly  kwnn  aa  "  tpeckled 
diven."  Neat  in  liu  it  the  black-tbreued  diver,  C.  aralna, 
having  a  light  grey  bead  and  1  guUr  paicb  o(  purpliib-bladt, 
above  which  ii  a  lemicDlltr  ol  white  ttilped  vettioiUy  with  hiack. 
Still  bigger  ii  the  great  northna  diver,  C  ilaeiali)  ot  Itrfualmi, 
with  a  glouy  black  head  and  ccdi,  two  tcmicoUan  ol  while  and 
black  veil  leal  itrips,  and  neaily  the  whole  of  the  black  back  and 
upper  lurlace  of  the  wingi  beautifully  nurked  with  white  tpolt, 
varying  in  die  and  arTanged  in  belli.'  doaely  resembling  thii 
bird,)aa»lal>enia(teiailydi9tiniulshedfromit  by  iti  yellow  blU. 
it  C.adaiui.  Thedivenlivechieflyonhih.andarecileisincntly 
marine  habit,  chough  invariably  ctsoiting  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  10  freshwater  lakes,  when  tbey  lay  two  dark  brown 
eggs  OD  Ibe  very  brink;  but  Ihey  are  not  unfrequentjy  found  far 
from  the  tea.  bang  either  driven  iidand  by  nroa  of  weather,  or 
cihauitcd  in  theii  migrsliont.  Like  moat  birdi  of  their  build, 
tbey  chiefly  trust  10  swimming,  whether  lUbmerEed  or  on  the 
turtace,  at  a  means  of  piDgresi,  but  once  on  the  sHng  their  Dight 
it  tliong  and  they  can  mount  10  a  great  height.  In  winter  their 
range  is  100  eiteniive  and  viiied  to  be  here  defined,  though  it  b 
believed  never  (o  ptu,  and  in  few  directions  to  appiuacfa,  the 
sorlhern  tropic;  but  the  geografdiinU  dislributioo  ol  the  aeviral 
forms  in  ttimmer  reqoins  mention.  While  C.  apUtiiriimciii 
inhibitt  the  oortb  lemperaie  tone  of  both  bemispfaeRB,  C. 
tnHoo  breeds  in  loitable  placet  from  the  Hebridea  to  Scan- 


■  The  ivnaint  ol  CiljnMda  iwf mAu,  fr 


!k  Miocene  oILtsfy, 


.  ..    __       . _ ..._  „.]d  chiefly  myological  ar 

of  Bird*  IPix,  ZttL  Stcxif.  iSra,  p.  117),  plteed  the  I 
"  '     ^   '  '"  in  one  onktf  (ft  HKr^^riHerJ  aod  the  j' 


mjpix.Z 


in    apotbu   (Curadnf/0 
FamilST^  iK^ori " 


i"K 


Ihe  fact  td  hii  coniidaniii  inc  ot 
tie  Analiiat  and  Sf^imitiia. 


DIVING  APPARATUS 

dinavia,  lad  Maom  tba  RaMlaa  eopba,  it  vomU  MCm,  to  lipMi 
reappeaiiog  in  the  notth-wesi  of  Korth  America,'  tbonJA  fU 

but  it  it  not  found  In  Greenland,  Iceland,  Shetland  or  OAaer- 
C  iheialit,  on  the  contrary,  breeds  throughout  the  aortb- 
eastern  part  ot  Canada,  In  Gieenland  and  in  IceUnd.  It  has  been 
laid  to  do  to  in  ScMlaod  aa  well  aa  in  Norway,  but  the  ttMitloB 
tacDB  10  latk  positive  pnof,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  with 
the  eiceptlon  of  Iceland,  ti  b  indigenous  to  the  OU  Wortd,'  ilpca 
the  form  obaetved  to  Nortlneatton  Asia  a  tvtdcnily  that  whkfe 
haa  been  called  C.  aJamti,  and  is  also  found  in  Noiib-wettcts 
America;  but  It  may  be  remarked  that  ono  eiample  at  tbit  lom 
bat  been  taken  in  '■"g'""'  (iVoc,  Ztol.  Sxitly,  1859.  p.  106}  and 
atleaatMC  in  Norway  (JVy(ifof,y>rJVafvt<dnutril<nK,iS7T, 
P-  ija).  (A.  M.)  ■ 

MVIU  and  IHVIHO  APPAKATCS.    To  "  dive  "  ((Hd  Eng. 
dtfan,  iHtn;  d.  "  dip  ")  b  (0  plunge  under  water,  and  in  ihtf 
ordinary  procedure  <k  swimmen  a  dutinguisbed  fmm  sinqda 
pluo^ng  in  that  It  involves  remaining  under  the  water  for  an 
interval  of  bum*  or  less  duntion  before  coming  to  the  aurfacc. 
the  aiticte  Swdoumo  Ibe  sport  ol  diving  In  Ibb  tense  la 
coDsideitd.    Here  we  ate  only  ooncemed  with  diviag  a*  iha 
nctlon  of  a  "  diver,"  whose  butinesi  it  b  to  go  under  watet 
1  modem  timet,  asttsttd  by  specially  devised  appanun)  is 

I/Miiiitad  or  JVofvof  ilMiig.— The  earlieat  teferenca  (0  tba 
practice  of  the  an  of  diring  fori  purpose  of  utHilyoocura  in  tb« 
Iliad,  16,  74y-f  JO,  when  Patiodus  compares  tbt  fall  ol  Hecur'a 
chaiioltcr  10  the  action  of  a  diver  diving  lor  oyaura.  Thus  it 
wculd  teem  that  the  ait  waa  known  about  looo  years  bafof* 
Ihe  Cbtitliau  en.  Thocydideablbefirst  to  mention  the  cmplayi 
mentot diven  fotowcfaanical work  underwater.  He  idatca  that 
diven  were  employed  during  the  siege  of  Syraoue  to  taw  down 
the  banfera  wbicb  had  been  coattmcled  bdow  the  nirbce  ol  the 
water  with  tbt  obiect  ol  obstructing  tod  damatfng  any  Grecian 
war  veisel*  whicb  might  attempt  la  enter  the  bt^our.  At  tbe 
siege  of  Tyre,  divert  wot  ordered  by  Aleaandcr  the  Gnat  in 
impede  or  dctttoy  tbeaubnutine  defences  of  tbe  besieged  ta  ihey 
were  erected.  Ibc  poipose  of  tbeie  obstructiou  waa  analogoua 
10  that  of  tbe  udnnarine  mine  ol  to-day. 

The  employmenl  of  diven  lor  the  salvage  of  sunken  property  f* 
fini  meolioDed  by  Uvy,  wbo  recctds  that  in  ibe  ttigo  of  Perseus 
contideraMe  treasure  was  recovered  Irom  the  tea.  By  a  law  ol 
tbe  Rhodlant,  their  divers  were  allowed  a  proportion  ol  tbe  valut 
recovered,  varying  wli  h  tbe  risk  incurred ,  or  t  be  depth  (mm  which 
Ihe  treaiuie  was  alved.  For  instance,  II  Ihe  diver  raited  ilfton 
a  depth  of  dght  cubits  (is  ft.)  he  received  one-third  for  bimadf^ 
il  (ism  siileen  cubits  (Ju  ft)  one  hall;  bul  upon  goods  btt  near 
the  shore,  and  recovered  (rora  a  depth  id  two  cubllt  (ji  In.),  his 
share  was  only  one  tenth. 

These  are  examples  of  unassisted  diving  as  practised  by  the 
Ancients.  Their  primitive  method,  however,  b  ttUl  in  vofue  in 
sODK  parts  of  the  world— noiabJy  in  the  OyloB  pcail  iiiheriea  and 
in  the  Meditemnean  sponge  fiiheria,  and  it  nay,  Ihereiore.  be 
St  well  to  mention  the  system  adopted  by  the  natiiral,  ot  naked. 

The  volume  and  power  of  retplnUon  d(  the  lungs  vary  la 
diSeienIindividuaIa,iomepertontbeiBgibletoh(ildlheir  breath 
longer  than  others,  so  that  It  luturally  loUows  that  one  man  may 
be  able  to  stay  longer  unda  water  tluta  another.  Tbe  Iscigcst 
lima  that  a  natural  diver  hat  bees  known  to  remain  beneath  the 


■LawTcnot's   C    fttifai 

■Tn  this  conoeiion  should  >■ 
tn  EBrnpe  a(  two  binls  at 
WOBdded  trya 


tViil.  UiM. 


,   - -.  fr.MyaHerr _ 

■mi,  1B61.  p.  js).  was  found  dead  Ja  KaU 
ta  with  an  fron-ttppMl  bona  dan  fait  lutitt 
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ttcfr  badfa  nHM  oB,  rad  put  md,  wtotmtcd  wtlb  on,  in  tXiHt 
cui.  Otlicn  bold  in  (brir  maalb  ■  piece  oi  iponge  xwlifd  m  oil, 
whidi  tbe;  rcDcv  every  lime  Ihey  dateoi.  It  is  doublful, 
however,  wheUwiibcMtapcdicoUini  beoe£<ul.  The  iKn  who 
dive  in  tbh  pnniUve  lnhton  Ufce  wiili  (bem  1  fltl  itooe  wiib  * 
bole  in  the  lenlre;  tolhiiijwwched  »  nipr,  which  iitecured  (0 
the  diviDj  boat  andicrves  to  guide  Ihcm  10  patliculu  ipoU  bclon. 
Wbeotlw  diver  leuba  the  M*ba(laai  be  lennDfijH  much  tponoi 
■khia  rach  m  poMiblc,  ar  pkki  up  paul  tbdli,  m  Ibe  cue  ins-r 
be,  uid  tbm  pulls  Ibe  rope  to  indicate  10  the  mm  in  Ibe  boat  tbal 
be  wkhei  to  be  hiulcd  up.  But  loeibiusUngiithework,  uidw 
■even  ibe  ilniD  on  Ibe  lysleoi,  Ibit,  alter  i  number  of  divci  in 
deep  •aler,  the  men  often  become  inteasiUa,  aod  blood  ume- 
dme  bsista  Irom  nose,  con  and  moulb. 

Etrly  Dinni  AfpHaiiiit.—'Cbe  eoillot  mention  of  any 
^pfiliancefor  aaaisdiig  divcn  is  by  Aristol le, who  sayi  that  divers 
■cciometiiiicspfovidcd  with  inslnmcnts  for  respiration  throofb 

mable  Ibmi  la  temain  along  lime  under  the  sea  (Depart.  j4iuni, 
1,  16),  uid  aba  IIIRt  divers  breathe  by  letting  down  a  metallic 

wilbhlit  (PrgMrm,  ji,  s).  It  bahorccorded  that  Aleiandcr  the 
Gnat  made  a  dcKcnl  into  the  sea  in  a  machine  coiled  a  cdiapkt, 
iriikb  bad  the  power  of  keeping  a  man  dry,  aod  at  the  same  time 
of  admitting  light.  Pliny  aba  cpcaks  of  divers  engage  in  the 
■mejy  of  andent  warfare,  who  drew  air  through  a  lLbe,ODe  end 
of  which  Ihey  carried  in  their  mouths,  whilst  the  other  end  wu 
Bade  to  Soat  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Koger  Bacon  in 
>a«o,too,issupposed  to  have  Invented  a  contrivance  for  cnaUiiig 
Dca  to  work  under  water;  and  in  Vegetiiis^  Dt  Rt  idilkari 
(ediliolliof  i;it  and  ijji,  the  latter  in  the  British  Msaeum)  is 


ingraviDt     .  _  .        .  _ 

to  which  n  attached  a  long  leathern  pipe  leading  to  the  suifac^ 
■bete  iti  open  end  it  kept  aBoat  by  means  of  a  bladder.  This 
Bietbod  of  obtaining  air  during  subaqieoua  operations  wa> 
imbaUy  iusgoted  by  the  action  of  the  elepbant  when  swim- 
Bting;  Ibe  uiiaul  [tiilincttveiy  elevila  ill  trunk  N  that  Ibe 
end  ii  above  the  lutface  OS  the  water,  and  Ibui  II  .enabled  to 
take  in  fieib  ail  at  every  iiiq>intioD. 

A  certain  Repton  inveoted  "  water  amour  "  in  the  year  iSr?, 
hat  when  tried  it  waa  found  to  be  us(le».  G.  A.  Borelli  in  the 
year  i679lnTented  an  apparatus  which  enabled  persons  to  go  to  a 
mtsin depth nnderwater.and be tscietilledwiih  being  the  Cnl 
U  introduce  means  of  forcing  air  down  to  the  divR.  For  this 
porpoae  he  used  a  targe  pair  of  bcllowa.    John  Lethbridge,  a 

QIC  for  OKloacng  the  person."  This  leather  case  held  about  half 
a  hopliead  of  air,  and  wai  so  adapted  aa  to  give  free  play  to 
aimi  and  Icgi,  M  that  the  wearer  could  walk  on  the  sea  bottom, 
ftatninr  a  sunkeo  vend  and  utve  her  cargo,  returning  to  the 
mfact  when  hia  npply  of  air  was  getting  exhausted.  It  is  said 
Ibat  Lelbbridge  made  a  conslderabte  fortune  by  ha  Invention. 
IJie  neil  contrivance  worthy  of  mcntloD,  and  most  nearly 
RaemUing  the  B»den  diving-dress,  wai  an  appantus  invented 
b]tKUngal.D[BTeslau,ini7<)8.  Thiicontlued  of  an  egE.ended 
metallic  cyliiider  enveloping  the  head  and  the  body  to  the  hips. 
Tbe  diver  was  eocaMd  &rat  of  oil  in  a  leather  jacket  having  ti£ht- 
ttting  arms,  and  in  leather  drawers  with  tight-fitting  legs.  To 
these  Ihe  cylloder  was  fattened  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  tbe 
whole  equipment  airtight.  The  air  supply  waj  drawn  through  a 
pipewhicbvu  connected  with  tbe  mouth  of  the  diver  by  an  ivory 
:,  tbe  surface  end  being  beld  above  water  after  the 
entiaaedinVegetius,vii.bymeanBD[a  Coating  bladder 
~    ■    ■  itescapedthroughanolherpipeheldjn 

, d  by  the  mnuth  and  eaialalioB  by  the  note,  tbe  act  o( 

fahalUiOBCiiiiJng  tbe  chest  to  expand  and  n  to  expel  the  vitiated 
air  through  the  escape  pipe.  The  diver  was  weighted  when  gnng 
nadcr  water,  and  when  be  wished  to  ascend  be  released  one  of 
bit  wdgbts,  nnd  attached  it  to  a.rc^  which  he  held,  and  it 
^n  aftcrwardi  hauled  up. 
Miiau  AtpQialta.—Tint,  ot  equally  cumbenome  apparalui, 


wai  tbe  only  dMng  geu  In  oa  nii  UD  iStg,  In  idlcfa  yeu 
AugustuiSIebe(thefDtlnderoflbeSrmaf  Slebe,  Gmman  &  Co.), 
mventod  his  "  opm  "  dieM,  worked  b  canjuiictioii  with  an  air 
fsrcepump,  Thi>dre>sc«iaIiledolamcUlb«lawlaiid  dxiulder- 
plale  Bttadied  to  a  watertight  jacket,  under  which,  fitting  more 
closely  to  the  body,  were  worn  trousert,  or  rather  a  comldnatioa 
suit  reaching  to  tbe  armpits.  The  helmet  naa  fitted  with  an  air 
inlM  valve,  to  which  one  end  of  a  Beiiblc  tube  was  attached,  tbe 
otbs  end  being  connected  at  tlie  lutfacc  with  a  pomp  which 
supplied  tbe  diver  with  a  constant  ilream  of  fresh  ak.  The  air,' 
which  kept  tbe  water  well  down,  (orcid  iti  way  between  the  jacket 
and  tbe  Hnder-gatmenl,  and  eteaped  to  the  auriace  on  exactly  (ba 
aameprfacjpleaathatof  thedtvliitbell;  hence  tin  terra  "  open  " 
ai  applied  to  this  dran. 

Although  most  excellent  work  waa  accomplished  with  ihli  dreaa 
— work  which  could  not  be  attempted  before  its  inCroductioit— it 
wai  still  far  from  perfect.  It  wai  absolutely  necoaary  lor  the 
diver  to  maintain  ao  Bpright,  or  but  very  alighily  stooping, 
poailion  whilst  under  water;  if  be  slumUed  and  lell,  the  water 
filled  biadress,  and,  unlcu  quickly  brought  ictbe  surface,  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  drowned.  To  overcome  this  and  otbei  delects, 
Siebe  carried  out  a  Urge  anmber  of  eiperimenCs  extending  over 
several  yean,  which  culmioated.  In  the  year  iBjo,  in  the  Intro, 
duction  of  bis  "  close  "  dress  m  combination  with  a  helmet  fitted 
with  air  inlet  and  regubtlng  outlet  valves. 

Tbough,  of  course,  vast  Improvements  have  been  Introduced 
unce  Eiebc's  death,  m  1871,  the  fad  remains  that  hit  prtndlde  it 
in  univcTuI  use  to  ths  day.  The  submarine  work  which  It  hat 
been  Instrumental  In  accomplishing  Is  Incalculable.  But  aame 
ideaof  the  Importanceof  the  invention  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  diving  apparatus  on  Siebe's  prindple  is  unlveraally  used 
to-day  In  harbour,  dock,  pier  and  breakwater  construction,  In 
the  pearl  and  sponge  fisheries,  in  recovering  lunken  ships,  cargo 
and  treasure,  and  that  every  ship  in  the  British  navy  and  in  moat 
lortdgn  navies  cartiet  one  set  or  more  ol  diving  epparalut. 

A  modem  set  of  diving  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  sli 
pant:— (1)  an  air  pump,  (ij  a  helmet  with  breastplate,  tj)  a 
diving  drets,  (4) 
a  pair  of  heavi^ 
weighted    boots, 
(5)  a  pail  of  back  | 

weights,  (fi)  a 
flexible  iion.col- 
lapaiblc  air  tube- 
Air  Pmmp,.— 
The  type  ol  air 

tlMTplh  <?«(er 
to  which  Ihe  diver 

EfTater  the  depth 
the    neater    the 


My   In     K™ 
lT''cLMeJ    is    a 


.which    Is  Fio.i.— Pump  out  otehesL 

>e  lor  almost  TwocylimWi  Double-acUon  Ait  Pump  tor 
dncnpioB  Divers. 

r    m.'v'  'iT!  *■  Air^listributing  ar-  D.  Cyluidere. 

rangeoenl,  lor  oog  E,  Pi«hiii  gauge 


~j^   i^h.,  ■-         diver  or  two  divers. 
«t       An^  C,  SunioiiTDd     dh- 


diwa.  F,  Noa^e*   to    1 

divers'   «r   pif 
are  attached. 
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itewn  legijiw,  «mA  cyHodirtimliM  air  iadcfiCMkBtl 
(nd  when  It  i>  rrquind  to  md  one  dirtr  into  d« 

cyliBdEn  m  cnnnectol  •— '  -'-  '-"  — ' '  -'■ 

^livmd  n  tb*  one  nu. 

iJDublc-nclLnf 
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be  mne  dittv  a  ilio  perf  omed  by 
St  two  ria^HBinf  cyliiiikn>  Me  ilw  iuhI  f 


Ihii  nelliad  of  worUniu  nnden 
wuk  iDd  on  whicb  MIwnKivg  ] 
bowcvv,  vbere  ttenn  or  electric  | 
•tnnelimce  worlccd  by  their  iDcavi 
and  dock  works  lo  luch  iimano 
Im  the  jHmp  to  tbe  dim.  bat 


—Pump  in  dmt.  ludy  for  work. 

Tve  tomly  o(  nir  in  cue  of  i  brEikdawn  of  the 

'  or'kSdl  bv 
n),  indl- 


nckinf.    1 
nt  lotbe dl 


lA  netil  pump  worlied  (n 


cylidden  are  watcr-jeckMcd  to  i 
brinf  cool,  tbe  mter  being  -* 

cyliiiden  ur  oieuu  or  ■  Hull 

on  tbe  nuln  ennk-ilulL    FUten 

uclion  und  deUveiy  lidei  of  (he  pump*  id  enure  ine  inict  M  ■■ 
beiiw  Im  Iron  din,  nnd  tbe  diacharje  d  air  Irec  from  din  >nd  oil. 
Humtt- — The  bclmel  and  breaMpUte  {fif.  3)  are  made  Iron  hjihly 
planikhed  tinned  copper,  with  gun-metal  valvca  and  othei  fitunn. 
The  hdiDB  ■•  pmvided  with  ■  oon-ntum  air  Inlet  valve  10  which  ibe 
divet'i  air  pipe  b  connected;  the  air  when  It  lifli  Ibe  Inlet  nln 
panetlhrooih  thm  conduit*— one  havlnfiuonllelontihe  Irani 
glaiL  Iht  otheiB  their  oatlcli  over  the  wdt  flaHn.  tn  Ikb  way 
the  diver  (ei>  tbe  air  froh  u  it  enten  tbe  hdrnet,  and  11  the  lanie 
time  it  pfvventi  condenaation  ol  hia  breath  on  the  ^Aa  and  keep* 
Ihem  clear.  Then  la  n  reiulatiw  nir  outlet  valw  by  whkh  tbe 
diveradJHttahiawpplyof  airaccofdinE  to  his  requiremenii  in  d  iHeren  t 
depfha  of  watery  (he  valve  11  uaually  made  tobc  odjuiinl  by  hand, 
bill  nmetimea  n  ia  no  conitructed  aa  to  be  operaicd  by  tbe  divn 
knockina  hii  head  acalnat  It.  the  ipindle  beinf  extended  throueh  10 
the  invdc  ol  the  hetmcl  utd  Elicd  at  hi  inner  enremhy  wiih  1 
button  or  di^  By  unacrewlnf  the  valvc»  (be  diver  alloin  air  to 
CKipe.  and  Ihin  ilie  dm*  l>  deflWed;  by  iCiTviiic  it  up  the  air 
ii  retained  *nd  the  dl       ■—  ■  '     —       <     ■■ 


»  Bleed  to  Ihe  htlme 


protected  by'  metal  crpw-bui,  u  j> , 


r%  prefrf  onpronctrd  eUmo* 


by  openinf  an  enenenc; 
. goaH  in  gun-metalfrar 

either  to  acrew  fti  and  oil.  or  lo  work 
■r-uitlf!   Ihe  iidc  aloMca  are  tuually 

re  vlih  melal  Krrwi  and 


_  ..  _._ er  collar  oil  the  divlaj  dr 

nnJunical  ditTetenco.  it  will  luibct  to  dewrilx  Ihe  , 
■ppwuui  **  aicluiivciy  adeptad  by  lb*  Briliib 


Whaitmf  Ibeihnpiet  daaifH  of  tbn  bdoM  ordnn,  Shh^ptbdiit 
H  Uk  g«  in  univnBl  UB  to-day. 

ttedwiihHiubleclipa! 

4tv  for  keepioE  tb*  ropet . 

.hebdmntandbRSMplalanreillednttbelr  lower  and  uppapaFU 
reflectively  with  [un-metal  acfmental  neck  rinn  which  make  ft 
.-ki.  . -_  .1. —  . 1.  „-.  . — ,1^  by  onc-dghlh  of 


attncbed  lotkabnckwelfhl  Id  poiilkm. 


Loect  th«e  two  D*in  perti  iDftelhci    , 

I  at  the  back  of  the  hdmel  prevcntiiq  any 

'  •  (op  of  the  beliaet  a  le  Id 

poartion  and  prtventint  I 


dlar.  or  band,  with  holei  punched  in  h  G«Tf»ondiB( 
in  Ihe  brculiilaie.  Thii  collar,  when  clamped  (<|htly 
indiand  Ihebieooiplatebyiaeaiuof  theault.euiim 

h,  finini  tiihtl 


uiDDicC^andleail 

Ibt  boot  10  the  loot..  Each  boot  w< 


—      ,      , _  Jnd  hHl.areinMMbtlBCaMlIib 

with  leathei  iippcrpan.  htavy  itiHia  and  bnia  bucklct. 

Lmi  IVntUi.— Thtac  weigh  4a  ft  each,  and  Ihe  diver  weara  one 
__  *.;_  t__L   .__^t._  __  1-.  .1..^     .wi ..L..  ^^  j^  heavy 


I  hii  chctt.    Thi 


Jvilta  B> 


c  layen  ot  nront  canvat  and 
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*ild  Urn  ftniiEliwu  calhd  Hh  Mat)    i 
ilAlMa-" ■ ..—  .>-    . 


jsJrtiSi 

tdepboiK  uparatutb  not  med.lbe  diver  give*  hbiiHtiila  by 

■f  1  itftsiM  pttUt  on  the  lifinl  Hne  in  ■ooanftnce  wltn  m  pRunnfed 


^^u  I 


r^twn  4ffmiii— WithBW  OoM  am 

-'' :d  the  Boderp  diviic  ui 

-ueedbySebe, 


[tt-  4)<  InlToducBl  _b) 


tn*  <A  lubirarii 


nntiiaiiiad  at' 

me  dhvf  ind  liii  iltendint  drKct.~^)  in  mieroaaiiiiiinicuion  ict 
■bich  s  uied  when  Iwo  diven  in  employed.  With  thii  type  the 
nundul  an  (peak  to  No.  i  or  H<Lidl*treetiMittlr.arwithboth 
II  ibi  lui*  lime,  ud  ineEnnBiaiiilNa.lc«i1iepa(ini»niiiiuii- 

Ibc  miriMct  bring  able  In  hnr  vliii  the  men  in  iiyin^  The 
edvinum  at  such  ■  Brsteni  bit  obviouL  It  i*  mon  parucuUrly 
orfid  wVtT  two  diven  *rv  vofUnf  one  eitlwr  eide  of  a  ihipt  or 
•bin  the  diven  iniiy  bctn|i(td  upon  ibcame  piece  o<  worli.  bat 
oniifBlhi  ii(onear>iMlier,orDi>t<illiilicli.  It  vouldpniyeilxitility 
iia  imrttd  degree  in  cuet  nW™  *  divtr  ■  *--  '"-  '•'-  " 
■tnmd  diverienidowntokit  uaStl""  "~" 
&K1IDIU  and  ttiin  [reatly  eipvditt 


lnul-mndiiia  nceiyen  placed  either  i>  Ike 


d  the  helmet, 

imity  u  Ibc  diitr**  on.    A  tiwit- 
ia  placed  btlwtta  ■'■-  ' — ■ 


uhdma  rscciver 

04>  earn  aide  in  cloie  pnnimity  to 

BuiB  al  I  ipccial  nteRlait  pattern  ii , — 

|bit  and  oncol  thank  |luie*»aiKl  a  contact  jmcv.  whirhf  wlker 
tte  (Th^  prnan  hti  rhia  ^imt  it.  rloAt  a  bcQ  at  the  euriaee.  ii 


'  i>  innamilttd  ■>  loudly  that 
I.  tlinMch  Bbidi  the  iniulaled 

and  the  lekphone 
cubic,  embedded  in 


cad  oC  the  ail 
ii  coanfClH 


Fit  4,-Dlver',>  Tdephc 

At.^n.-.rec«™aod«nami«et.  SK-rtS'^tte 

nln  aad  the  ■oiae  nadc  by  tba  cnpinf  air,  by  merely  preMinf 
uintet  on  a  ipiiidle  ahich  puon  thrpiqh  the  diik  a[  the  vi'-~ 

t*.— 'ITie  rabbir  ipeakinf  lubc  whic 


:ticiJly  obaolHe,  Ihon  jh 
.ndha< 


5f«U»T 
niaeroltkel 
ll  hitill  uicd  in  laalatea  caH. 

JManeJM  BltOric  LMfi.— Variout 
■n  oaed.  from  a  powerlul  aic  light  to 
1^  ionier  ii«laE  almit  MOO  or  3000 

(If.  S)  giviai  ■  Utht  l' ■bout  10  eaodle-pOn' and  having  ill  ewn 
■uiHia,  B  that  lb*  4it«(  (vriea  both  the  light  aad  iu  •Kim  m 
■>•  liaad.  Tbca  eabnuiM  hmp*  an  all  coBatnicted  on  the  mwB 
MKnle,  ha*iflc  tba  lnctnJwBeat  lanpc.  w  cuboai  ai  tbo  caie 
Hf  K,  cadaaed  in  a  amtm  ■<■■•  ghbc.  Ibc  mtdiaalnD  and  con- 
•tnau  heia(  atled  ia  a  BcUl  caie  above  the  gbbt,  ^ricb  b  Baaged 
Md  KcarEd  murti|htly  10  Ac  ate. 

.SuV-oMsHd  omit  Dna^Tht  object  o(  the  idf-aMI 
onagdma  it  to  malEc  the  diver  iadepcadeot  of  air  flupply  Inn 
•tAut.  TbadreH,k«lia(Cbiw(aandwfjriiu  an  of  thecal] 
pom  alnsdy  denSwd.  but  iaatead  of  abtainiiig  hia  air  a 
Vaeaiif  of  tnaipaaid  npca,  the  diver  la  equipped  with  a  kaa' 
"■■Ming  of  ■  Med  CTliiidB  cmnainiai  ontea  csmpmacd 
mmiat  of  tM  atmoiiibcRi  (-about  iBoo  Bi)  to  the  iqisn 
ud  ebaaibcn  eoatauuni  caoKic  nda  ur  cautie  potaib. 
Waai  ia  coaneeted  to  tbc  cfwoben  by  tnbea.  aad  lb*  b 


uie  -n  caae  of  eotergeDcy.  lor  dearing  fouled  pAnjeliera,  cleaning 
vaivei  or  ihip'i  bun  below  the  water  line,  repiiilng  kulU  if  Dccenry, 
and  Tfcovering  loit  anchon.  chaina,  lofpedoea,  ftc> 

Crealut  OipOs  oftaiiud.— The  gieatal  deptb  at  which  useful 
wvA  has  been  performed  by  a  diver  ii  iSi  It.  From  Ihii  depth 
a  SpBoIih  diver,  Angd  Eiostube,  recovered  £9000  in  lilver  ban 
from  the  wreck  of  the  iteamer  "  Skyro,"  lunk  off  Cipe  Finljlent j 
Alexander  Lambert  nicceedtd  in  uJving  £70^x10  fiom  Ibe 
Spanish  man  gteamer  "  Alphotuo  XII,"  iimk  in  161  It.  of  water 
on  Lm  Palmas,  Grand  Canary ;  W.  Ridyatd  recovered  £so,"o  Id 
lilver  dollanfTom  the  "  HamUlon  Mitchell,"  lunk  oB  Leuconna 

larger  lumi  have  been  recovered,  but  tboac  mcDlioned  arc 
particularly  Dotabte  by  reason  of  (he  great  depth  involved  and 
stand  out  as  the  grealeit  depths  at  which  good  work  has 
been  done.  The  ipongc  fishcn  of  the  Medlttmnean  work 
at  a  maiimom  depth  ol  aboul  iso  ft.,  and  (he  pearl  diven  of 
Australia  at  110  It.  But  lubnarine  operatioDs  on  the  gnat 
nujori(y  of  the  harbour  and  dock  works  ol  the  world  are 
conducted  at  a  depth  of  Irora  jo  to  60  It. 

The  weighted  tool!  employed  by  divers  differ  very  lilLle  from 
thoM  Died  by  the  workmen  on  Urra  ftma.  Pneumatic  loolj, 
worked  by  comprened  air  conveyed  from  (he  luiflce  through 
flexible  tubei,  are  great  aids,  particularly  in  rock  removal  work. 
With  the  rock  drill  the  diver  bora  a  number  ci  bolei  to  a  given 
depth,  inscrlsin  these  the  charges  of  dynamite  or  other  explosive 

(he  charge,  and  ihencomeato  the  surface.  The  boat  from  which 
he  work!  is  thenmoved  away  from  IbeiceDe  of  opentioiu,  paying 
out  the  wire  attached  to  the  detonaton,  and  when  at  *  ute 
diMance  the  tree  end  ol  the  wire  is  connected  (0  a  nuvKto 
ex[4oiIing  machine,  which  ii  then  ie(  in  iiio(ioa. 

A  axnplete  act  of  diving  apparatui  Costa  Irom  £>s  to  £900, 
varying  with  (be  depth  ol  water  lor  which  it  is  tttLUimd. 

The  pty  of  a  diver  depends  upcm  the  nature  of  (he  work  upon 
which  be  la  engkgedi  and  also  upon  the  depth  of  the  water.  On 
harbour  and  dock  *ork  the  avenge  wage  it  n.  to  la  6d.  per  boui) 
on  wreck  work  [mm  ji,  (0  jt-  u>  hour,  according  10  depth;  on 
(reuun  and  cargo  recovery  »  much  per  day,  with  a  pcicinOgie 
antbevaluenoovered.generallysboatsX  Tbepeail  fisben  of 
AwtraUa  get  ID  much  per  Ion  of  ibcU,  ud  llw  Qiooga  iiUn  an 
slwpaidbyreHll*.  ,     (^,00*-?IC 


DIVERS  AND  DIVING  APPARATUS 


I  i>  ihe  gi«*ial  dtplh  It  which  il  ii 
ncB  ktidHH.  many  i  6nt  vcuci  with 

IS  reich  her  Mr  L«nan]  Kill,  (nd  Dn  Gmnwood  *nd  J.  }.  R. 
Madnd  conducicd  eiperimtmi  in  (flnjunciion  wjih  Mcun 
Sicbc,  Coinun  ti  Co..  uitta  a  view  lo  lolvinf  ihil  pioblcm,  lod 
ihcir  itlan*  bavi  been  itlcitdcd  wilh  »nM  coniidcnbte  wcccsl 
Dr  J.  S.  Hild>n»  hii  also  carried  om  piaciial  tipcrimenH  [or 
Ihj  Dritilh  Adninlty.  mnd  under  his  lupcrviiion  Iwo  naval 
n  hive  succeeded  in  reaching  Ihe  unprrccdc 


iiofl., 


Lt  which  depth  the  pmsurc  ii  aboul  go  lb  lo  Ihe  u 


DiriHt  Mb.— Every  one  is  lamiflir  wilh  Ihe  eiperiment  of 
pticinf  ID  inverted  tumbter  in  a  bovl  dI  wain,  ud  seeing  the 
walet  eicludtd  Irom  ihe  lumhter  by  the  air  iniide  il.  Perhaps  il 
was  10  some  luch  experiment  aa  Ihia  ihal  ihe  conception  of  ihe 
diving  btll  wu  due.  As  is  well  known,  the  pressure  ol  water 
increues  with  the  depth,  and  for  alt  practical  purposes  Ihis 
preuuce  can  be  Uken  al  4I  lb  10  eveiy  10  fi.  The  (oUowine 
Ubie  shows  the  pressure  at  dlSerenl  dcplbs  below  Ihe  luiiace 

i:'    : 


U  a  diving  hell  be  Mti^  10  i 
II  will  be  compreucd  10 1  haul 
hself  will  be  about  half  filtcd  « 


depih  of,  lay,  jj  11..  Ihe  air  iuide 


.  wLUbepouible 


Tradition  givei  Roger  Bacon,  in  iijo,  ihe  credit  lor  being 
Ihe  originatar  of  ihe  diving  bell,  hut  actual  records  ore  hni  in 
antiquity.    01  Ihe  records  preserved  to  us,  prohahly  one  ol  ibc 

Tichnica  tvrioia,  published  In  the  year  1^64,  which  quoted  Irom 
one  John  Taisnier,  who  was  in  Ihe  service  of  Charles  V.   This 
account  describes  an  cipcrimenl  which  tool:  place  al  Toledo, 
Spain,  in  the  year  ijjS,  before  ihe  cmpcior  and  some  ihauMndt 
of  Bpecutors,  when  Iwo  Creeks  descended  into  the  water 
large  "  kelile,"  suspended  by  ropes,  wilh  lis  mouth  downwi 
The  "kelile"  was  equipoised  by  lead  fined  round  its  mo 
The  men  came  up  dry,  and  a  lighted  candle,  which  ihey 
liikca  down  with  Ihem.  wu  still  burning. 

Ftancii  Bacon,  in  the  Nmum  Orguann,  lib.  ii.,  nukes  ihc 
following  reference  to  a  machine.  01  reservoir,  of  air  10  nhi  ' 
labourets  upon  wrecks  might  resorl  whenever  ihey  required 


^il.  • 


.  .,.J— which  were  in  length  lonielhiiig  !«•  than  the 

height  of  a  man,  so  thai  the  diver,  when  he  was  no  lungcT  aMe  id 
tonlain  his  bicalh.  could  put  hit  head  into  the  vessel,  and  having 
Ailed  his  lungi  again,  reluin  to  hb  wnk." 
But  il  wai  to  Dt  Edmund  Halley,  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  thai  undoubiedly  the  honour  u  due  of  having  invented 
Ihe  firsl  really  practical  diving  bell.  This  b  described  in  the 
PJiilempliital  TrmiaeilBni,  171T,  In  1  paper  on  "  The  Art  of 
Living  Under  Water  by  means  d  famishing  air  at  Ihe  bottom  of 
Ihc  sea  in  any  ordinary  depth,"  MaHey's  bell  was  conilrucied  af 
wood,  •nd  wi»  cDvered  with  lead,  which  g»ve  il  ihe  necetury 
sinking  weight,  and  wai  so  disirlbuied  at  to  enture  thai  ii  kept 
a  perpendicular  position  when  in  the  water.  Il  was  in  the  form 
of  a  iruncaled  cone,  ]  ft,  in  dlanwlec  al  Ihe  lop,  5  ft,  at  the 
bottom  and  S  it.  high.  In  the  raof  a  Irni  wu  InindiKed  for 
ad  mill  log  tight,  and  alw  a  lap  10  let  out  the  vitiated  air.  Fresh 
*lr  was  siq^plied  to  the  bell  by  mean*  ol  two  lead-lined  batreli, 


each  bsvfnga  tnins-fcolt  in  th'  top  and  bo(  ton.    To  the  hole  la 

Ihe  lop  was  Gied  a  leathers  tube,  weighted  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  alwayilell  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  af  the  barrel  to  thai  no 
ail  could  escape.  When,  however,  the  lube  was  turned  up  by  the 
aiiendant  in  ihe  belt,  the  pressure  ol  ihe  water  rising  through  ihs 
hole  in  Ihe  boiiom  ol  the  barret,  forced  the  air  through  ihe  tube  11 
Ihe  top  and  inlo  Ihe  diving  bell.  These  baircli  were  tailed  and 
lowered  aliemaiely,  with  such  succesa  that  Halley  layi  that  ht, 
with  lourolhen,  remained  at  Ihe  botiom  of  ihe  sea.  at  ■  tleplh 
af  q  10  10  fathoms,  for  an  hour  and  a  hall  al  a  time  without 


Fio.  6.— Ordinary  Diving  Belt 
turrebihe  Introduced  a  lorce  pump  for  lupplylng  thtneceaiary 
air.  To  .Smealon  loo  we  are  Indebted  for  the  first  diving  bell 
plant  in  the  lom  with  which  we  are  familiar  toilay,  that  cele- 
brated engineer  hating  designed  a  square  bell  ol  iron,  lor  uie  on 
IheRamigatehiTtH;iirwarka,ini]SS,  This  bell,  which  meniured 
4}  ft.  in  length,  j  ft.  in  width  and  4)  It.  in  height,  and  weighed 
li  Ions,  was  made  sufhcienlly  heavy  to  sink  by  Its  own  wrighl. 
Il  afTorded  nx>m  enough  idr  two  men  lo  work,  and  was  supplied 
with  air  by  a  force  pump  worked  from  a  boat  al  the  surface. 

Though  Ihe  diving  bell  has  been  largely  supenedcd  by  the 
modem  diving  apparatus,  it  is  ilill  used  on  certain  daises  ol 
work  the  magnitude  of  which  justlfiei  ttic  expeiMe  entailed,  for 
it  Is  not  only  a  question  ol  the  cost  of  the  bell,  but  ol  the 
powerful  steam-driven  crane  which  is  needed  10  lower  and  laisa 
il,  and  also  of  the  gantry  on  which  iheciuc  travels.  Sometime* 
a  barge  or  other  vessel  is  used  for  worlting  the  bell. 

Al  the  prrsenl  day,  two  lypes  of  diving  bell  are  employed — 

largely  used. 

On  the  new  nalkiaal  haitour  woeks  (I  Dover,  lour  large  diving 
belli  of  iho  ordiasry  type  (fig.  6)  wei*  cuipkyad.  These  bells,  ia 
«ch  of  which  from  four  to  an  men  desceaded  al  a  tinie.  coniisied 
ol  stfd  rhaobvcs,  open  at  the  bolloa.  measorliv  17  ft-  kw  by 
lol  It.  wide  by  7  It.  high,  and  each  wrigbgd  js  tons.  TIm  baUau, 
wfAdi  at  oocc  (ivta  Ihe  ntcliiiry  ii>ldi«  >«h(  to  the  bril  a^ 
mainuins  its  equlUlHiuiii.  coruisted  ol  sIbW  of  cast  bv>  belled  to 
Ihewalhudhehell.hHide.  Each  bcU  was  filled  with  lDi>d-«ndlng 
talcpbDnle  aspualua,  by  Dcau  of  which  Ihe  oceupanla  covU  Gov- 
muaieale  either  with  the  men  altendhif  tbecranecir  the  men  baking 
after  Ihc  air  eooiprtwaan  at  Ike  surlaet.    Ekclrk  lampa,  anypliiid 

Mrv  light  Inide  the  Ml.  Seau  and  faet  raila  wrn'providrd  Ibrlbg 
men,  and  ihm  were  raeli*  and  hoela  fir  Iht  various  tools.  5u>- 
peadcd  Iism  the  nxil  was  an  irea  ak^  iilo  wUch  Ibe  rwcn  ^uew  tb* 


DIVES-SUR;MER— DIVIDEND 

■■iiiilriti»»iti^»UA»M«wiB<.-it-to.tb.btll.w.bn)inbi    cl< 
talht  turfu.  ^r  vu  nip^kJ  to  ibc  Mis  by  lueani  ol  usin-    n 


dividi  hcU:  tba  pmiim  of  m 

u  liCkh  liic  bdt  kipixtiHl „    ,. 

ml  ihe  Duvet  worki  waibttwren  £0  ind  7o(i.,-aboul  ivia  lb  10 
the  iqiuR  Incfi.  A  bril  ni  lowered  by  mraiu  of  poUTmirnfain' 
drivcacnna,  tnvrlUof  on  ■  nnlry,  (o  wicliJD  ■  few  tert  of  ihc  ntrr. 
Md  (be  aea  csnmtlt  fnmt  ■  boat.  Tbc  bril  then  continunj  iti 
docrM  lo  (tv  bottom^  whcfT  Ibe  meii.  with  pick  «nd  ihove],  levtUcd 
tlienbcdrady  la  receive  tKc  buse  concrete  bkicki,  weigbiag  fconi 


B.Air-loek. 

C.  Pullryi  uid  ■ 

D,  Iron  lid^° 


ir-bck  Divint  BetL 

E,  TaeVIei  KipcBdHl  trom  roof 
lor   nhia^   uid    knverinx 


HavTnceompI 

.  k(lniM  divcn. 
ittniglil  Ibi^h  bD 


n,  the  ben  nu 


n  each,  and  wert  («id  at  tbe  rate  of  from  ti.  to  j^d. 

.    .   .  K  of  an  ardlnary  diving  bell,  iDdsduig  air  conptnur, 
Mk^imiic  appirMw  and  denrio  litbl,  u  (ram  £6co  to  £1500, 

"(  Ml.(lig.  71 


tight  doer,  and  al 
Ita  bell  dioen  < 
door  and  rlDve  i 


iHldiHrai 


ck  or  valvr 
1  pndown  mle  tbe  vwU^^ 


^VdivTni  diM  hi 


,r;K^;:; 


Ki  oT  a  contract  and  work  emircly  independently  of  one  another. 
DK  of  the  divine  bell  U,  therefore,  practically  limited  to  the  votk 
of  levelling  (he  an  bed.  and  the  irnwval  o(  rock. 

See  alio  (he  aitick  Caiswh  DiuiIU  aa  resardi  the  shyiioloncal 
electa  of  compreawl  air.  [£.  H.  a^ 


wcUaa  Fnact  00  tbe  ooul  td  the  depattmsiil  of  Calvulac.  on 
IlieDini,ijiiLN.E.ofCMabynad.  Pop.  <  11)06)  jiS6.  Divn 
b  cdebnted  ai  the  harbour  whcoce  WiSian  Ibe  Conqucnr  sailed 
(0  EogliDd  in  1066.    Is  lbs  porch  Dftiichnrch  (14th  aod  rjth 


Ml 


mrditfa 


pictureique  ion,  adapted  from  a  building  dating 
partly  ftom  the  i6Lh  century,  and  mai^et  buUthngi  dating  from 
tbe  I4lh  tolbs  i61h  centurin.  Thecoul  in  the  vicinity  of  Divn 
ta  fringed  with  amaU  watering-placa,  those  of  Cabourg  (to  tba 
■m)  and  of  Beuicvaland  Houlgate  (to  theeait )  being  pracllcjlly 
united  with  it  Thtto  are  large  metallurgicil  worki  with  elecltic 
motlTi  power  close  to  Uw  toon. 

DIVIDE,  a  Tocd  toad  technically  u  a  noun  in  America  and  lh< 
Britlab  coloniei  ftu  any  high  ridge  between  two  valteyi,  fonaiiig 
a  water-parting  j  a  dividing  rang&  For  speda]  seniea  of  tbe 
verb  "  10  divitle  "  (Lit.  di-ndere,  the  latter  part  of  the  word 
cotningfrtHnarootietninLal.iidiifl,  Eng.  "  widcnr  "),  meaning 
genenlly  lo  qilit  itp  in  two  or  more  parii,  lee  Dtviiioh.  In  a 
parlianuntary  senu,  10  divide  (involving  a  aepamlian  itito  two 
aide,  Aye  and  Kb)  ii  to  talx  the  Knie  ol  tbe  House  by  voting 
on  the  lubject  befne  it. 

mVIDEHD  (Lat.  diaidndxM,  ■  ihiag  (0  be  divided),  Ibe  net 
profit  periodically  divbuble  among  the  praptleton  of  a  taint- 
ttock  company  in  protwtioa  to  their  reapective  holdings  of  it> 
capital.  Dividend  i>  not  uiietttl,  although  the  word  dividend  is 
frequently  applied  ts  paymenla  of  interest;  and  a  lailure  to  pay 
dividends  to  ihacchiilden  doei  not,  like  a  failure  to  pay  intereit 

bankrupt.  In  bankruptcy  a  dividend  is  the  prtiponionate  share 
oI  die  procseds  of  Ibe  deblor'i  Btate  received  by  a  creditor.     In 

ifaould  be  payable  eacepl  out  of  the  profits  arising  from  lh«  huii- 
nesaol  the  company,  hut,  in  the  case  of  companies  incorporated  by 

other  public  works  which  CAOnot  be  completed  for  a  considerable 
time,  it  is  sometima  provided  that  interest  may  during  constnic- 
tioobepaid  10  Ibe  subscribers  lorabaresouiol  capital.  Dividends 
(excluding  OCCI^aDiil  distribnlions  in  the  form  ol  ihsm)  are 
ordirurily  payable  in  cash.  Most  companies  divide  their  Glpital 
into  at  least  two  classes,  called  "  preference  "  sfaarea  and 
"  ordinary  "  sharea,  of  which  tbe  former  a<e  entitled  out  of  the 
profits  of  tbe  company  lo  a  piefereniial  dividend  at  a  fixed 
rate,  and  Ibe  latter  to  whatever  remains  after  paymenl  of  the 
piefetentill  dividend  and  any  fixed  charfiea.  Before,  however,  a 
divideDdis  paid,  >  part  ol  ibe  pioftiiia  ollon  carried  (o  a  "  reserve 


fund,"  Tht  dividend «b pwlentt  ihmi  h  i 
or  conllnEUit  on  the  ]>rofits  of  uch  Kpanle  year  or  jiair  yt^T- 
Whea  cumuUtive,  il  tbe  profili  of  »ny  one  year  •«  iniuSieienl 
to  p«y  U  IB  ioll,  ihe  d(£dracy  hu  to  be  made  good  oul  ol  lubH- 
quenl  pro&ti.  A  mnnlalive  prelerentid  dividend  b  Mmetlraet 
uid  10  be  "  (utranlecd."  tnd  prcferentitt  dividends  ptynble  by 
kQ  En^iih  compuiiei  rc^ltred  under  the  Comptniei  Acli  iS6i 
toiqeSireeiunuUtlveiuikBitipuUudtabeolhctiibe.  Cerliin 
en  by  p^rlitinent  10  pay  dividends  in 


Divrorvi—DrviNATioN 

eumuUlivc' 


€xiaa  of  a  prcaerfbcd  ir 
becD  hif^y  modi6ed  ia  ume 
(aa  cot^iuk*,  by  the  inalitulit 
(aa  company  may  lo  lejulaie 


ilably  in 


\t,  under  which  a 
Ff  (ai  to  be  charged  la 
hoiized  ilandard  price 

ove  ihe  aiandard  price 
idend.  Dividend!  art 
id  belore  any  dividend 


(Dlllle*  Ihe  company  lo  mahe  a  piofK 

■ulboriied  dividend,  and  any  increaie  j 

iBVolva  a  pcoponionale  decreaie  ol  d 

uiually  declared  yearly  or  hall-yearly; 

an  be  paid  il  ia,  ai  a  rule,  neceuaiy  lor  ihe  dii 

to  the  (haieholden,  at  a  general  ineeling  called  lor  ine  purpOK, 

the  accounta  of  Ihe  company,  with  a  report  by  ihe  direclon  on  ili 

position  and  iheir  recommendation  aa  lo  the  rale  of  the  proposed 

dividend.    The  ailklet  ol  uiodation  oI  a  company  usually 

ptovide  that  Ibe  dutebolden  nay  icctpl  tbe  dirwlor'i  reconi' 

—  '— ' dividend  or  may  dedirt  a  lower  one,  but  may 

ler  one  ibulbedireclon  recommend.  DiitclDii 
...._.  ...  _-  .  powei  lo  pay  on  ucooal  of  the  dividend  lor  ihc 
yeu,  ■riihoul  coonltiof  the  shiRholdtr*,  an  "  iaierim  dividend ," 
which  oo  ardinaiy  •hue*  b  lOMnlly  si  ■  mich  lower  rale  than 
the  Cat)  or  cefular  dividend.  An  aceptioaiUy  high  dividend 
b  oftco  dbtrihuted  in  the  ihipc  of  ■  dividend  at  the  osual  rate 
nipplemented  by  an  addiUonal  dividend  or  "  bomis,"  Paymem 
of  dividends  b  made  by  ntuM  ot  chcquea  sent  by  post,  called 
"  dividend  mmDls."  All  divideods  are  subject  lo  income-iai, 
and  by  moM  companlct  dividends  are  paid  "  less  Income-tai," 
Id  which  case  the  lai  b  deducted  from  the  aawunl  of  dividend 
payable  lo  each  prapcietor.  Wheo  paid  without  auch  deduction 
adividendbiaMlabc"toeofina>me-lu."  In  Ihe  latter  caae, 
however,  tbe  company  ha*  lo  mak*  ptovisiea  for  payment  ol  ibe 
tai  beiort  dadaiiog  the  dividend,  aid  Ihe  amount  ol  lis  dlviable 
piD&ta  and  the  rale  af  dividend  which  h  la  aUe  14  decUie  are 
coiseqiKBtly  U  that  eitait  ledirad.  In  leapect  of  convib  and 
Ecitain  otha  tecnrilieB,  hoMen  ofamoDnts  of  leas  than  £  leoo  may 
Inalnct  the  Bank  of  Eo^nd  or  Bank  of  Ireland  lo  receive  and 
Invest  ifacit  dividend*.  With  few  sccptiona,  the  price*  of 
lecuiitic*  dealt  in  oa  tbe  London  Stock  Exchange  indnde  any 
accruing  dlvidcDd  not  paid  op  to  the  dale  of  purchaae.  At  a 
certain  day.  after  the  dividend  la  declared,  tbe  stock  or  ahare  ■ 
ilealt  in  on  the  Stock  Eichange,  as  t*4iMtni  (or  "  i.  d."),  which 
mean*  that  the  correDl  dividoid  b  paid  not  to  the  buyer  but 
10  tbe  previous  hoUer,  and  Ibe  price  of  the  *tock  ia  lower  to  that 
ntent.  Theeipm^cB  "  com  dividend  "  b  tucd  to  ilgnity  that 
the  price  of  the  security  dealt  in  include*  a  dividend  whicb.  in 
the  absence  ol  any  stltmlailon.  nighi  be  supposed  to  belong  lo 
the  seller  ol  the  lecuriiy.  On  the  New  York  Slock  Eichange  the 
invuiible  practice  is  to  mU  stock  witb  tbe  "  dividend  on  "  until 
Ihe  company's  book*  are  cloaed,  after  which  it  is  osually  told 
." e>  dividend."  (S.D.K.) 

DlVtDIVI,  tbe  native  and  eommerckl  name  lor  the  istrlngcnl 
pods  of  Caaalfma  tatiaria,  a  Icfaainoua  sfaiub  of  the  suborder 
Casaifimitat,  which  growa  in  low  manhy  tiads  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  north  of  Sooth  America.  The  plani  is  between 
10  and  JO  ft.  in  height,  and  bcai*  white  Sowen.  Tbe  pods  are 
fUltened.  and  curl  up  in  dryingi  they  are  about  |  In.  bnad,  from 
1  10  f  in.  long  and  of  a  rich  bniwn  colour.  Divldlvl  was  Bist 
bn)u^ltoEoiopefTomCaiacaiini76S.    IteoM*tR*aboat)o% 


DinilAnM,  the  praccs*  of  obtainii«  knowledge  ol  secret  or 
fuluR  Ihinp  bj  Dwans  of  orades.  omens  or  ailrolofy.  The  root 
of  the  word,  drtu  (god)  or  dinu.  iadlcales  the  nippoaed  source  ol 
the  aoottaaayer^  informailoci,  }iiBt  as  the  tqulvalenl  Greek  lerm, 
fHitm^.ladicatalbeqiiritDaJ  soumof  Ibe  aitenoeoof  the  seer, 


na.  In  Un,  Hint,  as  map 
at  not  only  onclet  but  also 
len  iheatliologer  hcU  thai 


liina.  lo  eharical  timea  (he  view  • 
'     seen  by  Cicero's  l>r  tfisliuf  jwk,  Il 

lens  were  signs  sent  by  Ihe  gods;  e 

gai  ned  hn  in  [ormalioo,  in  Ite  bat  r 
OnibesideoliheSioiaitwasargacdlhalildivlnaiioawaaanal 

t,  there  must  be  gods  who  gave  it  lo  mankind;  agaiosi  Ihb 

was  argued  that  signs  of  fuluie  events  may  be  given  witboul 

iy»>d. 

Divination  b  practised  in  all  grades  of  cuIibk;  Its  votaita 

ngefiom  the  Australian  bbck  lo  the  Amerion  medium,  llietr 
no  general  agreement  as  to  Ibe  source  ol  the  inlormalion; 

directly.  In  Ibe  Bomean  cult  e(  Ibe  hawk  it  seenii  that  the 
vine  bird  ilsell  waa  regarded  ai  having  a  loicknowledge  of 
le  future.  Later  it  is  regarded  ss  no  more  llian  a  mcasenger. 
mong  the  Australian  blacks,  divination  is  bigely  employed  lo 


may  help  to  progno 


sliFied  on  similar  grounds,  sn 


.lology,  it  was  held  thai 
iwn  were  Ihenuelvei  ia 
'hich  I  hey  foretold,  thus  fortifyiDg 


Iroi 

■he  belief  in  the  posaibilily  of  di 

From  a  psychokigical  point  of  view  divinatory  Tnetbod*  maybe 
classified  under  two  main  heads:  (A)  auioscopic.  which  depend 
simply  on  some  change  In  the  consdcnuness  of  tbe  lootbisver^ 
(B)  heteroscopic,  in  which  he  looks  otitiide  Mmsdf  for  guidance 
and  perhaps  infer*  nthcr  than  divlna  in  tbe  proper  sense. 

(A)  Autoscopic  tnelbodi  depend  00  (L)senioiyor  (iL)  motor 
automatisms,  or  (ill.)  mental  Impitadons,  for  their  results. 
(l.jCryiMf.foiai  (f,s.)is  a  wotld-widemelhodol divining,  which 
is  analocous  to  dreams,save  that  Ibe  vision  b  voluntarily  inltuKed, 
though  little,  if  at  all,  under  tbe  control  ol  the  scrycr.  Corn- 
spondinf  10  crystal-gaaing  we  have  ikdl-htarint  and  similar 
methods,  wbkhore,  however,  less  common;  in  these  Iht  inlotma- 
lion  brined  by  hearing  a  voice,  (ii.)  The  divining  rod  (f.s.)  b 
Ibe  best-known  ei        


ilsges 


in  Australia  it 

death  of  a  native;  in  medieval  and  Bbodem  lima  waternjiviDing 
rtx  deitaini  has  been  largely  and  successfully  used.  Similar  in 
principle  is  MKiiiMuiuy,  or  divining  by  a  sieve  held  suspended, 
which  gives  indications  by  turning;  and  ibe  equally  common 
divination  by  a  suspended  ring,  bolb  oi  which  are  lound  from 
EuropeiDihewcsttoChinsandJepanintheeasI.  The  ordeal  by 
the  Bible  and  key  is  equally  popular;  the  book  is  suspended  by  a 
key  tied  in  with  its  wards  between  the  leaves  and  supported  on 
wo  persons' fingera,  ij 


.     Confined  to  higher 


ether  hand,  h 

writing,  which  is  practised  in  China  more  espedaliy.  The  land 
divination  so  widely  spread  in  Africa  teemt  10  be  of  a  diBereU 
nature.  rrflM(jprBilia(,ontbeoiherhand.  may  be  found  in  any 
stage  of  culture  and  there  ii  no  doubt  that  in  many  case*  the 
procedure  of  the  magtcian  at  sbsman  induces  a  slate  o)  auto- 
hypnollam ;  at  a  higher  stage  these  utterances  an  termed  oeacto 
and  are  believed  10  be  the  result  ol  inspiration  ((.i.).  (IH.)  Ai»> 
other  method  ol  divlnsiion  is  by  the  aid  ol  mental  impresiioDa; 

to  clairvoyance  (f.t.).  fortunes  art  told  tumssfully  by  means  of 
palmlsity  or  by  liying  the  cards;  for  the  same  "  He  "  of  the  cardl 
may  be  diveiscty  micipreled  to  meet  dillerenl  caies.  In  other 
cases  the  impression  is  involuniaiy  or  less  consciously  sought, 
as  in  dmms  Ifi.},  ^ikh,  however,  arc  BBmetlnes  inducsd,  hr 
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ot  vb'  !■  Eanpc  tnl : 
<B)  In  btigntetiie  dtvini 
Wnaet  Imn  atanti  [uti.    tbe  —*''—'■  ua  nnr 
(L]    Tht  OHtlns  ot  IM^  ahibti,  n*  aKDaa  lo  dw 
uUqdty;  tia  BoBHic  boon  pnorcd  to  tbt  ibA  wboi  tbqr  I 
lim  [ii  rt|iii  iiiimii'i  lmrl»  1 1  ■[!,  ■imI  Min»»iliiiiBiil  allli  m  ii  l1 
t*  ambuiwd.    SWinljt  dkt  m  thniwn 


ti  KaaatUt,  torn  ud  ScotUnd,  tbi  votantny  tfca 
pntninoil,  Im  ibi  divinamiBt  tike  tajvattcpa  toMci 
caadhlnai  nrrc—iy  to  divJBiUoiL    (ifi.)  lotheon  ot     .    . 

tod  MHOi,  M  the  otbtt  feud,  IbM  ii  Dot  Miiiji     Tk« 

bAi*la«rud  ota  ot  Utdi,  ud  as|ai*{  I 


ptoplB  of  (sod  educuioa.  The  ttut  ui  bcld,  not  oidjr  to  pfog- 
■otfiata  a*  htvia  bat  ita  Id  InAiuBC*  It;  tbc  cbild  bon  wbca 
tian  k  im  th*  ucaxbat  nl  be  m-fikc;  Vtaoi  h«  M  do  wtth 
Im«;  the  ii(n  o(  the  Ub  pcoidet  aver  plocn  vba*  wdd  boMi 
■K  EDODd.  <*.)  Id  otbee  cue*  tl«  lie  thM  ttod*  lb*  eobfect  ol 
CrtemlloBiiilbtbeaDeB-liviBf  abftclteqrnpMbr-  The  Dime 
ot  lis  lite-index  h  lifen  to  ■  bee,  ■nhulvotberobjcctbdiemd 
tffiffeet^Tttly  wdtiHi^Tyiii|mb'iirrtTf  VM  tMiewn  ii*ii^>fcf^ 
tbe  tatc  at  the  tatter  1*  reflected  in  tbe  cawUtioD  ot  the  tamer. 
Tta  pDlfMiiiiB  Kt  np  etida  to  Ke  S  Ibe  nntan  tber  etood 
iv  ncn  M  fklllB  btttJe;  (K  tbUme'en  In  an  owD  raaDtty  tbe 
T  note  end  albei  ebjecl*  tbiawn  Ista  the  ire  ia  bdd  lo 
«  lb*  lot  of  tlie  pcBon  to  nboni  tbejr  h»*  bom 


Ind  ia  lea  HIQK,  «■  fod  ^■bnlinl  loterpret 


opIijrlDI 

Syntpatby  Dad  lyMboBMn,  wxjitioa  «f  iden  and  anDlaor, 

~~' liD  unmt  of  obeervuloii,  an  the  (spUu- 

Bof  betaoacopicdMDitacTfenntitae.    Bat 

^__  ^  jenoocn  pley  tbe  cUe(  rart  tbe  qneatloa  of 

AeorifinatdlviaitioaliksriiBple.  Ibe  InnMUrtlwi  ol  tbe 
bctety  fat  Plychkit  RoKuA  Aow  tbU  pienoalljoni,  tboofb 
nre  in  aui  owD  dijr,  etc  not  alaotuldr  ndnoas.  Pnado- 
'ae  to  haUudpMary  meoMqr,  an  oot  noknown; 
w  pouDd  ler  botdiag  tbat  c^ntal^iaten  are  able 


[iiy  tH  Etocy  vhlcb  reunited  in  beCergecopic  dininatioD. 
Sa  atao  tbeutiche  ADGtr>*.OucL«,  Astboumi,  Oav,  Ae. 
AuTBDatnu. — Baucbt  Lecleioi.  Bi^ein  ii  !■  iUaaliM  iaiu 
'-  -  -f ;  T/loc,  Primiiif  Cxiinn.  fasiim:  Maiiv.  "  La  Mi(k  et 
"  /mm.  Anii.  Init,  t.  |6^  V.  4]«:  hlUtrt.  in.  loi- 
utt»  FafUi,  -     ' 


nm:  uminsan,  Z«  CMMIiH, 
1  ClUUciui  Skat,  JTiibT  Mt 
m  (I«»).  ~   (..  - 

>   indicBtcd    Id    tbe    article    Maoic, 
i[  u]jii(  ■  divlDiDC-iad  Eoi  diKOvcriss 

I  Uddco,  ii  q^iuenlJy  ot  immemorial  uliquil]',  uid 

Ac  Roman  tvfiiila  iaimi,  u  uied  in  Ukiii  uituiia  by  meani  U 
ail^  bitaot  itick,  ii  dcKiibed  by  Gceio  aiu]  Tadtui  (kc  ilu 
DtmunoHj ;  but  tbe  ipecial  (ona  ol  tirpila  Jwtala,  Oi  loifctd 


iarl(otbaKt«r«llM^(eab»HMn),dtaanMdbrC.A|ikala 
(Ot  R  HrtaKs.  in6],  aad  Ifl  SdbaMiaa  Mbdko^  CanH«raH; 
In  tbe  eattx  part  oC  the  ittta  cent  my,  BKdvcdallf  (Or  dleconri^ 
iDetallic  lod»  ar  aatw  baacalh  ifaa  laitb,  moat  be  dktiatnbbcd 
fnw»tb«|ane»al  tgenHtioD,  Tha"<)aiNl>i|"ordivlDiB|4od, 
in  tUi  lam,  hai  ■  nwdem  iotcfeu,  datios  tiom  in  uie  by 
priiatiaf«wmfiirmliimlilBil»r.fnMB  (H.n  M.«iih.|tt)  Bllnjllt 
dittiicti;  tbe  fiencb  cbenriM  M.  E.  Chmeul'  a^gn  iu  tat 
mcDtiaBtoBidlValaDliBe,tbcakhemiKe(tbelat«  islbcaatsry. 

n . .. p,^  ma(ieal  pomn,  it  may  be  tilwo 

il  aDatagne  lo  luch  f ilty  wasda  a»  the 

be  foUto  aiiDW  of  Hciodoliu'*  "  Abirii 

the  audiival  ■ftcb'i  braaDeUdi.    But 

oltben  ■  


M  of  ilia 


ae  Robert  Boyk^  (i«ij),  or  tb« 

MimNhtl*  CtruMtntit  oi  Piyoe  Un*),  admitted  iu  value  io 
diicoveriniBMtab.  ButaimiaiaBdedlD*diDCarD«all,tbeuM 
trf  tbe  doner  for  laucUDt  (or  loda  abnat  dlapptaitd,  wd  «u 
Iraaafetnd  lo  nterJiadlBi;  The  divtBlDg4ad  bu,  however, 
aba  beta  uaed  tot  Karcbinc  lor  any  buried  objecU.  In  Ibe  Kntb 
ia  tbe  tith  eenttuy,  it  waa  «m|ikyed  In  BatUas 


and  there  baa  btea  a  food  deal  o(  iBvcMiiatioD  iaio  lb#  pt^bility 
of  a  identific  «vlwalioo  ol  Ut  deion  to  be  abia  to  kcaU  ODda- 
ground  water,  wboe  it  i>  aM.  koown  to  ciiM,  by  tbe  use  c<  a 
lofkad  baa^twig  vbicb,  twiitipg  in  bk  bamk,  laad*  bin  by  itt 
diitoini-povar  to  the  place  where  a  bcifnf  aboald  be  mada 
Wbetbajualiiod  or  not,  awidapRad  faith  eiku,  bacdDaAmbt 
oD  [requeot  auonai,  Id  the  domtr*!  power;  *Dd  Frofeaasl 
Bainit  ITM  Tmu,  Jaauiiy  ar,  1005)  ttalea  that  "mattef 
'Ibaal  allowaace  [gt  failiuea  of  which  I  have  tnt  heard,  I  taive 
boitaiiDB  to  aaying  that  where  bawe  waier  edus  and  the 
covtty  ot  uodeijrowiid  water  aufficfaat  fa  a  domatic  lupply 
.  1  aatMot  tbe  KliDOM  difficulty,  ibecbaBce*  of  locMM  with  a 
good  doweer  (at  eiceed  men  lucky  hita,  or  the  lueeca  obtained 
hytbeaa*tikiUulob*etver,av«Bwith  (all  koowlidge  of  ik  lecal 
gaology."  Is  thiadua  lo  any  apcciil  laculty  in  the  dowaei;  4w 
has  the  twig  liaelf  aoythiBg  to  do  with  11 7  IMd  la  batannd 
oqoilibilum,  the  forked  twig,  in  tbe  dowser^  banda,  move*  with  a 
euddea  and  often  vtolenl  motion,  and  tbe  eppeuaoca  of  actad 
life  la  tbe  twig  Ilieif,  though  ngardcd  at  mere  ataga-pky  by 
•ooM,  ia  popolarly  aaaodaled  with  tbe  cause  ol  Iba  watte- 
finder"!  Mcotas.  The  theory  that  then  Is  any  ditea  cooaesiDD 
("lympathy"  or  dectiical  iDlMOCe)  between  Ibe  divining-iod 
and  tbe  water  or  Betal.ia  bowevet  npudiated  by  modern  Kieoce. 
Profeaaor  Bonctl,  wlw  with  Froteaaoc  Janet  and  olbcis  isalisfed 
that  the  rod  twjus  without  any  intention  or  voluntary  deception 
on  Ihe  part  of  the  dowaei,  aacribca  tbe  pheDomeooa  to  "  aotdp- 
aulomalJMa  "  on  the  part  ol  Ihe  do^nec  (m 


Li  oatuic)  from  an  extenu]  object 


d,  whkb  may 
■1  impietsioB 

.1  the  doner 

himself  may  make  faLie  inferences  (and  fail)  by  luppoting  that 
tbealimului  ii  aneitcniilobjtct  (like  water).  The  diviuipg-rod 
bdng  thus  "  an  iodicaCor  of  any  lub-oonsdous  sugKHtion  or 

ly  be  laUadoiu;  but 

FralessoT  Batnit,  buiog  bis  concluiieu  upon  obsenrol  luoczsHe 

-_.  ....,-  |j„(,f  pn^c^on  lo  lailuRs  than  aaytliing  llul 

'  £s  BofHlto  iiwifathre  (Paris,  184s). 


DIVISION— DIVORCE 


B  llicliypatliaii  thai 
lllkl  the  piofeuioDi 
pcrc^livc  liculty,"  and  that  the  mind  al  a  good  domer,  pcmtss- 
Inf  ihe  idioaynCTuy  of  motor-autmnadsm.  tKcomo  a  bUjik  or 
foin/a  ran,  »  thai  "  Ike  [iintui  impmion  made  by  ibc  object 

certain  birda  aod  aninuda,  the  dowaer'a  power  lita  beneath  Ibc 
l«vi]  of  any  conadoua  perception;  and  the  function  ol  the  forked 
Iwil  it  to  act  m  an  indca  of  ume  nuterial  or  other  mental 
dbl  uibance  within  him,  which  otherwite  be  could  not  in  lerprel. 

It  abould  be  added  thai  dowaen  do  not  (Iwayi  uae  any  rod. 
Some  igiia  iiie  a  willow  red,  or  withy,  othen  a  haid-twig  (the 
tnditiontl  Dutertal),  othen  a  beocb  oc  holly  twig,  or  one  (ruu 
any  other  tree;  othen  even  a  piece  of  wire  or  waicb-ipcing.  The 
bctt  dowtert  ue  laid  to  bav«  been  genersUy  more  or  leu  illilcnte 
BCD,  uiuatly  engaged  in  lorac  bumble  voottion. 

Sir  W.  H,  Pieete  {Tit  Tima,  Jaauuy  it,  190s),  tepudlathig 
ai  an  dectridio  the  (heoiy  that  any  electiic  force  la  iovalved, 
haa  lecnrdtd  hii  opinioD  UM  waler-finding  by  a  dowier  la  due  to 
''  mechanical  vibration,  Kt  ap  by  the  friction  ol  movlag  water. 
acting  upon  the  lensitive  ventral  diaphtagn  of  certain  excqition- 
ally  didiattiy  framed  penona."    Another  tbeocy  ii  that  water- 


In  any  1 

concendng  which  the  facta  have  to  be  accepted,  and  e> 

by  aome  DatunI,  Ihougb  obacute,  anae. 

~     ranherdetailiPrafeaDrBantn'ilantndiicuii' 


and  j>  (1900)  of  the  Pnaalmti  nflii  Sttitlfjtr  PijiHai 


DIVUlOX  (from  Lat.  iitidac,  to  break  Dp  Into  paru.  aeparale). 
a  general  (erm  for  the  action  of  breaking  up  a  whole  loio  part*. 
Thua,  in  political  economy,  the  phtaie  "  diviaion  of  labour  " 
Imptkn  tht  aaalgn Blent  10  particular  wDiIiraen  o[  the  varioua 
poitiona  of  a  whole  piece  ol  work;  in  maihematlci  dJTiiion  ia 
the  proceai  of  fiodbig  bow  Dany  tiDCi  one  aumber  or  quaniliy, 
the  "  dlviiai,"  ia  oontalned  Im  another,  the  "  diiddend  "  (tee 
Aanminic  and  Aloibb*);  Id  the  mu^cal  lendndocy  ol  the 
17th  and  iBth  ezntuiie^  the  term  ma  tmd  for  ra[M  paangei 
consating  of  a  lew  alow  note*  ""p"**-*  into  ■  8«ld  pauage, 
Li.  into  a  larger  number  of  quick  onCB.  The  word  ia  tited  alao  in 
ooncrcte  lenaet  lor  the  parta  into  iriiich  a  thing  l>  divided,  t-t-  1 
diviiian  ol  an  army,  an  administrative  or  electoral  division; 
ajmilariy,  a  "divitlon"  i>  taken  la  a  legiilative  body  when  votet 
are  letoided  lor  and  igalnit  a  propoud  DKatuie. 
'  In  logic,  diviaion  ia  a  technical  term  for  the  proceaa  by  which 
A  pnut  ia  broken  np  into  ita  xpecia.  'Riua  the  genua  "  animal  " 
may  be  divided,  according  to  the  hahital  of  the  vationa  kindi, 
bta  lolmali  which  live  on  land,  thoae  which  live  in  water,  thoae 
which  Uve  In  the  air.  Each  of  Ibeae  may  he  auhdivided  according 
to  whether theii  coutitaeDt  OMmhen  do  or  do  not  poateatoi 
Mhetquafitiei.  The  baala  o(  each  of  Ibrae  divialoai  li  called  the 
/■ndrMMWlMK  ifMtfnb.  It  la  dear  that  there  can  be  no  divbion 
in  Ripect  of  tboec  qnalltiea  which  make  the  genua  what  ft  is. 
The  vaiton*  apedei  uc  aU  alike  In  the  posaewion  of  the  generic 
atlributea,  but  differ  Id  other  respecti;  they  are  "  vatialioni  on 
the  iBiBe  theme  "  (Jowph,  IMroiialimteLe^,  1906);  each  one 
haa  the  generic,  and  also  certain  peculiar,  qualitiea  (^ereMise), 
which  latter  d^tfaiguisb  them  Irom  other  ipeciea  of  the  tame 
genua.  The  proceat  of  dl virion  ia  thui  theobvene  of  daialficatian 
(f«.);  it  pioceedt  from  goina  to  ipedea,  wherea*  daalfcatioD 
begina  with  the  partkularaand  riaea  through  ipedea  to  genua.  In 
the  eaact  teiencea,  and  indeed  In  all  argument  both  practical 
and  ibenetkd,  accurate  divisioD  is  at  peal  imporUnce.  It  ia 
governed  by  the  following  rule*,  (t)  oAtiBumitttlnakaiiaaf, 
all  the  memben  of  the  genui  mutt  find  a  pUce  in  one  or  other  of 
(he  qMcIet;  1  captahi  who  selects  for  bii  team  tkQIul  balimen 
and  bowlea  only  b  guilty  of  an  iDoonpIele  divi^a  of  the  whole 
(unctfoB  of  a  oicket  team  by  otniiting  to  pcovidt  bioueii  wit' 
good  fidden.  ReclHincar  figures  cannot  be  divided  hito  triangli 
and  qoadiHalertla  because  there  arc  rectilinear  fixures  whic 
have  Dwre  than  low  ridet.    On  the  olbct  hand,  tiianglta  can  b 


divhied  into  equilateral,  iaoKda  and  tcaltme,  lince  nftMhar  Uad 
ol  triangle  can  nlit.     (i)  i>Di>»a  miK  hiBfaiiK,  thai  i>,each 

be  complete  in  '     ' '      ' 


oflheipccin.     (j)  lacvery diviaion lAweauutte tut «■( 

tritaipit  (JuadamtMum  dniiienii).  The  raeinbeft  ol  a  genua 
may  diSer  fnm  one  anoths  in  many  teapect),  e.g,  booka  ni«y 
be  divided  according  to  etleroal  lotin  bllo  quarto,  oclaro,  ftc, 
or  according  to  binding  inio  call,  doth,  paperJMcked  and  ao  on. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  divided  logically  into  quarto,  paper- 
:li  and  lemaiailen.    When  more  than  one  principle  ii 


procad  ft^Kattj  ("  Drvitio  if 


U)0 


To  go  tuaighi  Irom  a  mnauai  taua  to  ve 

tcieelific  value. 

Itlslobeohservcdthallo^cat 
with  luuvenala  or  concepti;  division  w  ol  genua  and  apedea,  not 
of  particuUrt.  Two  other  kinds  of  diviaion  arc  recogniicd: — 
tul«fkyiiad  ihntian,  the  Kpaialion  in  tbongbt  ^  the  varioua 
qDalitiea  poascssed  hy  an  individual  thing  (a  piece  of  lead  ha) 
weight,  cidoDr,  &c.),  and  pkynal  dJiuJini  01  ^cr^iluii,  tha 
breaking  up  of  an  abject  into  itt  pans  (a  watch  it  Ihou^t  of 
at  bciog  tonqwacd  of  csie,  dial,  worki,  So.),  Lo|^al  divUon  ia 
dotdy  allied  with  logical  definition  (f.a.). 

DIVOBCB  <Lat.  diMrtiam,  doived  Itom  dii;  apart,  and 
toUr*,  to  turn),  the  diaaohilioa,  in  wboi*  at  in  put,  of  the  lie 
ol  marriage.  It  Inditdei  both  the  complau  ahrafatisn  of  the 
maniagerelatlonkiioamtaadivoKedtHni'BBtatriiwiilf,  which 
carriti  with  it  a  power  on  the  part  of  both  pattia  to  the  maiiiaae 
to  remarry  other  penoni  or  each  other,  tad  alao  that  tncomplcta 
severance  not  Imralvtng  powers  to  lemarry,  whkh  wa>  fonnariy 
known  a*  divorce  a  Moue  el  Afer#,  andJu*  in  En^tnd  been  termed 
"  judidaliepantion."  Leasttrktly,  divoiceitcoaunonlyundef- 
itood  to  Include  judicial  dedaratioiiial  nuliltyolmarriage,  which, 
while  practically  terminating  the  marriage  idatiop,  proceed  In 
law  on  the  batb  ol  the  —■*■'!■'  never  having  been  legally 
eeublithed. 

■ch,  in  diSereot  communltiet,  divocte 


nunfage  hat  been  dittolabk  at  tha 
will  of  the  hutband,  or  by  aptenMnt  of  the  hutband  mi  wile. 
Vet  even  in  theae  caict  the  intCMal  ol  tha  whole  coBumudty  In 
the  purity  ol  marriage  tdatioDi,iD  tha  pecuaiaiy  bearinp  «<  ihit 
particular  coniract,  and  the  condilica  of  duhbea,  hat  M  W  th* 
impoaltion  of  rattricl{onaon,and  theattaduneatof  conditioaa  lo^ 
the  termination  of  the  oUigalioni  consequent  on  a  maniage 
legally  contracted.   But  the  mala  rettrictiuRton  liberty  ol  divorce 


by 


rrUgftms,  and  especially  bjroK  itli^on.  CbdHianilyhulud  ni 
greater  practical  eHcct  on  the  Bfe  «l  '""■^"■^  than  in  f  ti  belief 
that  marriage  it  no  men  dvil  contiact,  but  a  vow  In  the  tight 
ol  God  binding  the  ptitlet  by  obllgationi  of  coDtckact  above 
and  beyond  those  of  avS  law.  Tnttdating  tUi  oooceptioa  into 
pnctics,  ChHttiaoity  not  only  profoundly  modified  the  legal- 
conditioiu  of  dtvotci  as  formulated  In  the  Roman  dvU  law,  but 
to  Its  own  canon  lav  defined  lit  own  rule  ol  divorce,  gdng  10  far 
u  in  the  Western  (at  leatt  in  ila  unrelormed  condition),  though 
not  the  Eaitein.  branch  of  Chriilendora  to  forbid  all  oomplele 
divorces,  thai  ii  lo  lay,  all  dittdutioai  «t  maidage  cartyiog  with 
tbem  the  right  to  rcmtrry. 

Tilt  Xnun  tfm  a/  Dlma  itftn  JiuHnlaa!— The  history  <( 
divorce,  tberdore,  practically  be^Ja  with  the  taw  ol  Kame.  It 
took  its  carlieatc^ni  from  (hat  conception  of  ihe>afria  ^afuMa, 
or  the  power  of  the  head  of  the  family  over  IM  nemben,  which 
cnten  so  deeply  inb 


heaiald,albi*will,i 

csmpuiiiMuhip,  lobject  It  liut  to  u  idJiutflM-Dt  of  Ibe  pecuaiuy 
a^u  whicfa  tmn  djitutbcd  by  uck  ution.  So  clcu!;  wi*  tbc 
power  df  tkc  bmioiid  dBind  ffam  Ihit  of  the  Utbtt,  that  for  4 
Ions  pcBOd  >  iuhcf,  in  the  neidu  «f  hii  fttatat,  could  Ukt  hii 

bt  pKWHMd  thu  Uu*  POVCTi 

■DdcFdin),  u  we  find  tbil 
pnifaitHMd  ■  luber  fmm  dli         _  . 

Marcoi  AnnUsi  altcrwuito  Undtcd  Ibk  pndiibitian  by  illowinc 
'  '  ' 'xr  lor  Mtoniuu  just  cme—uMfiw  M 
Enxpt  In  n  lu  u  it  wu  latmBcd 
B<  MKbority  of  a  bMbasd  In  the  Dutlci 
AietrlylndMd,luiwavn,al  Che  lime  of 
ii  iiid.that  ths  lUti  unted  ki  InttraM  In  Iht 
if  maniige  by  foifaid£iig  the  npodlilloa  of  whna 
nnMTn  they  were  guilty  of  mduhay  or(rf'diiBUiigiRU,OB  pdD  of 
loifdlima[lhewhDkafuioSeiuier^pn]fMir^,ans4iaItaf  whkh 
■eot  lo  the  wife,  the  otbei  to  Can*.  But  tfae  hkw  of  tbc  XH 
Tdlti.  b  luni,  allawcd  (nedam  of  divoita.  It  would  appeir, 
howem,  that  the  seme  of  the  comnraiuly  wu  to  far  sfaoched  by 
Uie  lahunui^tyoflreatiDga  wife  aanien property, or  theriakot 
iT)r"*'"B  mmiace  •*  a  tevit  tennlnable  contiact,  that,  without 
oyUalUiiag  into  positive  enaclioeni,  11  cfieiBled  to  prevent  the 
cnnue  oi  lo  banb  and  dangerous  a  power.  It  h  lald  that  for 
joo  yean  no  husband  took  advantage  of  hii  power,  and  it 
«n  then  only  by  bo  order  e(  a  ctmor,  however  obtaiced,  that 
^tariu*  CanrUiui  Ruga  rqwdiated  his  wile  for  baireueia.  We 
nay.  however,  be  pennitttil  to  doubt  the  fenidBeiiess  of  this 
izBaoFiaIonlei,arat  least  to  conjectnra  lite  inflacBceiiDdcr  which 
thcoiMer  was  induced  to inutvent,  when  wclmd  tbatlDaaother 
htiUiM»,thato[L.Antoaius,aaiRiorpanWicdui  UDJBsl  divotie 
by  eipolsloa  [nm  tbe  senate,  and  that  the  exerdK  ol  dieir  power 
by  bubaadi  Increased  toagreatiud  I  lambid  eUent.  Frobably 
few  of  the  admiten  e[  the  EreateK  oi  Roman  oiiton  have  not 
resretted  his  summary  and  whdly  inlomal  npudlatioi 
Tereolia.  At  last  the  fee /ulia  A  ddoJItriii,  while  re 
pinnr  oi  divoite  both  in  tlic  husband  and  in  the  wife, 
ft,  in  Ilie  public  iotercst.  serious  reitrictiom  and  conseiiuencet. 
It  leqaired  a  wiitten  bill  of  divorce  (liMlmi  ttftidiii  to  be  giveu 
bi  the  presence  of  seven  witneaecs,  who  mutt  be  Roman  citiieni 
gf  age,  and  the  divom  must  be  publicly  registered.  The  act  was, 
however,  purely  an  act  of  the  parly  pcrformiog  it.  and  no  idea  o( 
fadkial  interference  or  contract  seemi  lo  have  been  entetUlned, 

iccpiainl  the  other  wiih  it  before  its  eieculion,  though  it  was 
coDsdertd  proper  to  deliver  the  bin,  lidien  made,  to  the  other 
party.  la  this  way  a  wile  could  divorce  alunatichuiband,  or  the 
ftltrfamilioj  ofahmoticwlfeooulddivorcehcr  from  her  huibaad . 
Bot  the  la  Jiilia  was  also  the  fiiit  of  a  series  of  eoactmenti  by 
whidi  pecuniary  consequences  were  imposed  on  divorce  lioth  by 
fanrinndsand  wives,  whether  the  intention  wai  to  restrain  divorce 
by  penalties  oi  this  nature,  or  to  readjust  pecniBaiy  reloHons 
■eltled  on  the  basis  oi  marriage  and  dlilurbed  by  its  rupture.  It 
was  provided  that  if  the  nife  ms  guilty  oi  adultery,  her  husband 
bi  divorcmg  her  could  retain  one-nilh  of  her  iti,  but  ii  she  had 
(ODninlltdBleasseriousD(fence,one.eighth.  If  the  husband  was 
fdlty  of  adultery,  he  had  to  make  immcdtate  restitution  of  her 
dcmrry,  or  if  it  consisted  of  land,  the  annual  proceeds  for  three 
yean;  if  he  was  guilty  ot  a  less  serious  offence,  he  had  six  months 
within  which  to  restore  the  dm.  If  both  parties  were  in  lault,  no 
penalty  fell  on  either.  The  ki  Julia  was  followed  by  a  seiln  of 
acts  of  lepslatioB  citending  and  modifying  its  provisions.  TTie 
Iqtblation  of  Constanline,  a.d.  jji,  specified  certain  causes  ior 
which  alone  a  divorce  could  take  place  without  (he  impodtjoo  of 
peruniaiy  penalties.  There  were  thne  oosts  ior  which  a  wife 
could  divorce  her  husband  with  Impum'ty:  (i)  murder,  (i) 
preparation  of  poisons,  (jj  nolaiion  of  tombs;  hut  if  she  (Nvorced 
bin  fof  any  other  came,  sach  as  drunkenness,  or  gambling  or 
ioUDOral  lodely,  she  forfeited  her  dowry  and  incurred  the  lunhei 


pcaal^oldtpotUtion.  nacwes««botblK(nseiloridria« 
bushand  could  djvona  hk  wife  without  tKuniog  any  penalty: 
(i)  adukeiy,  <a)  preparation  of  poisaiu,  <)>  acting  as  a  proconaa. 
If  he  divoicxd  ba  Sol  any  other  laoie,  he  forfaledaU  intenat  la 
her  dowry;  and  if  ha  married  again,  tiv  first  wile  oould  taha  Iha 
dowjy  of  theaecoDd. 


a  law  of  divorce  wliidi  introduced  limitations  oi 

wife;  (i)  if  she  divorced  hei  husband  for  grave naaona  or  dime, 
she  retained  her  domy  and  oould  tcBany  after  five  ycati; 
(a)  if  sbe  divorced  him  tor  cdmbial  conduct  or  modelate  faults, 
ah*  fotfdtod  hei  deny,  bacaiae  incapable  of  remainace,aDd  liable 
to  deportation,  not  cotild  tbe  cnqictDT's  prerogative  of  pardon  be 
exerted  in  her  favmr.  Aa  regaidi  a  hnband:  if  he  divorced  bis 
wife  (i)  fot  serious  oime,  he  rctaioed  the  dowry  and  could  r^ 
many  Immediately;  <i)  for  criminal  coiiduct,  he  did  not  ret^ 
the  dowry,  but  cooid  remany;  (j)  for  mere  dislike,  be  io^ 
failed  the  property  faiDught  into  tbe  marriage  and  could  pot 

In  A.D.  449  the  law  Df  divorce  wai  rendered  simpler  and 
cattainly  more  facfle  by  Theodoaius  and  Vaientiniao.  It  was 
provided  that  a«i[e  could  divorce  her  husband  without  incuning 
uiy  penalty  i(  he  was  (ouvicied  of  any  one  of  twelve  offencea: 
(t)  treason,  (i)  adultery,  (j)  homicide,  (4)  poiKmlng,  (j)  loigery, 
(6)  violating  tombs,  (;)  stealiog  from  a  church,  (8)  robbery, 
(0)  cattie^siealing,  (10)  attempting  his  wile's  liie.  (11)  beating  his 
wife,  (ti)  introducing  iauooral  women  to  bis  bouse.  If  the  wife 
divorced  her  husband  for  any  other  cause,  she  forfeited  ber  dowry, 
and  eould  not  many  again  for  five  years.  A  husband  coidd 
divofre  his  wife  without  ifunuring  a  penalty  for  any  of  these 
reasons  except  (he  last,  and  also  Ior  the  following  reason*: 
(i)  Being  to  dine  *rith  men  dther  than  her  relations  without 
the  knowledge  or  agaimt  the  wish  of  her  husband;  (i)  going 
from  borne  at  night  against  his  wish  without  reasoned 
caoie;  (3)  fieijucnting  the  dicui,  theatie  or  amphitheatre 
after  lidng  forbidden  by  her  husband.  If  a  husband  divorced 
hia  wife  tor  any  other  reason,  he  forfeited  all  interest  in  Ms 
wife's  dowry,  and  also  any  property  be  biou^t  into  the 
marriage. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  legiitation  prior  to  tbe  time  of 
Justinian,  Willie  it  Indicates  a  deebe  to  pbce  tbe  husband  and  wile 
on  BomethlBg  hke  terms  of  equality  as  legatds  divorce,  Indjcatea 
also,  byitaforhlddingmnarrlageaodbyitB  pecaniary  pnvisiona 
In  certain  cases,  ■  aeoe  In  tbe  community  of  tbe  importance  in 
tbt  poUlc  tntenst  of  reMralidng  the  vfdation  el  the  ooDtract  ef 
maiiiage.  ButtotbeKomanmanlagewaspriniatily  a  contract, 
and  ihenfiKB  lUt  by  aide  wltli  tMa  h^tlatioo  there  always 
existed  a  power  of  divorce  by  nnitual  consent.  We  most  now 
tnm  to  thow  pilndplea  at  Oe  Christian  teUjjaa  idiidi,  in 
combinaiioii  with  tbe  legittation  above  deiciU>ed,  produced 
ibe  law  formulated  by  JostEntsA.^ 

TIh  CkrblicH  Yitm  ^  D^frec^—1)»  CbrlsCian  law  of  divorce 
aa  enunciated  t>y  its  Founder  w«s  expressed  in  a  few  words, 
but  these,  Dnfonnnately,  by  no  means  of  agreed  InterpntatloD. 
To  appreciate  them  It  b  neceasaiy  to  consider  (he  enactment  o[ 
the  Mosaic  law,  whidi  alio  waa  expressed  in  few  words,  but  of  a 
meanlngiavolvedinmudidDoU.  ThephraEeInDeut.iiiv.  1-4, 
which  Is  translated  b  the  Antboiiied  Version  "  some  undean- 
nesB,"  but  in  tbe  Revircd  Version,  "  some  unseemly  thing,"  and 
whiii  is  the  only  cause  stated  to  justify  tlie  giving  oi  a  "  IhU  of 
divorcement,"  was  limited  by  (he  school  of  Shanmal  to  mora] 
delinquency,  but  was  extended  by  the  rival  school  of  UiUel  t* 
cause*  of  trifling  impoitance  or  even  lo  motives  of  caprice.  Tlie 
wider  fnterpietatlou  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  tbe  words 
of  Christ  (Matt.  v.  31),  wbo,  In  indicating  Bis  own  doctrine  In 
contraifiatinction  to  the  lawol  Most*,  said. "  WhoeoeverihaB  put 
away  bis  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication  (»«hIiu), 
causelh  her  to  commit  adultery;  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her 
imiKeth  adultery." 


nf  Christ  Hints 


which 


perhaps  w»  oowbere  carried  on  with  grcalei  acuteDea  or  andei 
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BUtt  critkal  uttAdoDi  ibn  wttUi  Uw  «i 
puliuMnt  duiUw  tba  puMfc  ii{  tha  Dimrcc  t 
Ikcy  juMlfy  Oivom  «I  >  conplcu  kind  for  i 

Ttig  Mpponcd  by  tin  opinioo  ptebaUy  of  every 


idduiy.  TbttScctoftldfvkircMamtndtiUdfuihMdhcrcDU 
of  ihc  Qnnch  of  KsBt,  bwnuB  it  plioa  tha  il^  to  MpuuiDo 
betumi  hnabaad  uid  mife,  bM  on  ■  aoie  lupemnlaf  after 
*  muriagB,  wUch  tbit  CtanrA  Hcki  to  leiwd  n  ibialiiteir 
intinolublg,  bM  an  limlidity  In  th*  contnct  of  muiiice  jtKlf, 
uid  vUdi  B«;  tbeiefore  leader  tbt  muibce  liable  to  be  dectucd 

~~ '  ~  ~  iu  lodlMoluble  cbvactei  wbcn  dcblly 

et  view  of  the  munini  ol  nwnlubu 
IS  othen,  Dr  DSUinfec  (ftfi*  ^  ra  •!/ U< 
Civet,  a.  »e);  biit  iboK  wbo  vill  coulder  tbe  uianentt  cf 
pMimor  CoaiD(laoiii  icrly  to  Dr  DOUlDfer  {CtHUmf.  Bmas, 
Hit  iS6o)  will  pmbably  uii^  tbe  pitm  M  llw  EofUtb  Kbolu'. 
'  'nrpOLDtiiD tbe une direction.    Ititqidlctme 


j(  maniije  tad  vitkliiit  iu  objtcti,  it  ii 
lilt,  In  employlBi  ■  term  of  tenenl  impott, 
M  one  kind,  and  that  tbe  kia  tetleui,  of 

EfKt  0/  CkrMamty  «  Jfa  Lam  ^  JtsNt.— Tbe  DMdi&catlon 
in  Ibe  civil  Uw  of  Roma  effected  by  Juatiuiaa  tmda  the  joist 
1^  the  pievjoua  Uw  of  Rome  add  that  of  Cbtiltiuity 

tiK  law  oi  Rome  with  chaiacteiiuic  acciuacy:  "  Tba  rtirkiUn 
priacei  weie  tbe  Gnt  who  ipecified  the  jnu  oute*  of  a  pcivaK 
divomj  thdi  iutitutioni  from  CoEUlanliOD  to  JitttlaiaD  afipcar 
to  fluctuate  between  Ibc  cuslomi  of  tbe  empire  aad  tbe  wiihn  of 
tbe  Church ;  and  the  autbor  of  the  Movcb  too  (nqucDlly  lefaimi 
IhcjuiiapnidenceoiibeCodeandPandKli."  Divom^mutoal 
cmucnt,  bilberto,  u  we  have  acen,  abaolulely  free,  was  pnhibiteit 
(Nov.  117)  eiccpt  in  three  caiea:  (i)  when  tbe  huabaad  wai 
impoteDt;  (i)  wbeu  either  buibaDd  or  wife  deaired  to  enter  ■ 
nonaiteryi  and  Cj)  wben  eilbei  of  Ibem  waa  In  captivity  for  a 
certain  Icnith  of  time.  It  it  obvfoui  that  tbe  two  Gnt  of  Ibeu 
enxptiooi  miitht  well  coaunend  tbemadve*  to  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  tbe  former  at  bfjng  rather  a  matter  of  nolUty  of  marriafe 
that)  of  divorce,  tlie  tatter  as  admitting  the  paramount  daimi  of 
the  Cfaurcb  on  iu  adbereou,  ai»d  not  iaconatatent  with  tbe  ipirit 
of  tbe  word!  of  St  Paal  himaelf,  wbo  deady  contemplated  a 
•epantlen  between  huiband  and  wifa  a*  aUDoable  in  caae  dtber 
oflbendldBOtboldtbeCbiittlanfaltbCiCor.vii.ia].  AtaUter 
period  Juttinlai  ftlaced  ■  furtb«  tewrictiBn  or  even  pmhiUiioa 
oa  divorce  by  couent  by  CBaclInc  that  apouet  dkaolviOf  a 
muriage  by  mutual  a»acnt  riwtiU  fotldt  aU  their  properly,  and 
be  confined  for  life  in  ■  moBHlaiT,  wUch  waa  to  receive  one-ltaird 
of  tbe  forfeited  pnpeity,  tbe  rrwalnini  tvo-tUrdl  te<n|  to  tbe 
chiMren  of  tbe  maniap,  Tbe  caoae  ttated  for  tbii  reoarkaUa 
aitenlion  of  tbe  law,  and  the  abandoamenl  of  Ibe  oooceplian  of 
marriage  at  a  dvil  Motiact  mt  nm  Dd  jittklim  MMniHfxr 
(Nov.  1J4),  indicalea  tbe  InOaeacc  of  the  Cbrfatian  Idea  of 
marriaie.  That  laflueoca,  bootver,  did  not  lan(  cmtiaoe  in  iti 
lull  Itme,  Tlw  |>nbibitiimi  of  JutUnlan  on  divorce  by  content 
were  repealed  by  Juatin  (Nov.  i«a),lrim>ccetior.  "Heyielded," 
layi  Gibbon,  "  to  the  piayca  al  Ua  onhappy  lubject*,  and 
restored  tbe  Uheity  of  divorce  by  matual  comenti  tbe  dviliaas 
were  uiunirDoui,  tbe  tbedo^aat  were  divided,  and  tbe  ambiguoui 
wonl  wfakb  ooDlalna  tbe  prect^  ot  Cbiiit  i*  Seiiblc  lo  any  ioter- 
pretatioa  that  tbe  wiidoiBofaleffilBturc  can  dtmtnd."    Itwai 
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hotband  brin(  ftitf  or  pitvy  To  a 


ctae  to  hate  each  oltacr,  and  who,  if  coDvtlled  to  Etc  logetbcr, 
fiequcnily  attempted  eacb  other't  livea." 
'  Juttinita  furtbcr  re^naclcd,  with  1000  nodifitstloni,  Ibe 
power  of  divoite  by  a  buibaod  e*  wif  e  againit  Ibe  win  of  tbe  other. 
Divoro  bya  wile  waa  allDwed  ia  £va  caaei  (Nov.  u}]:  (1)  tb* 


<»)  .      -  .  - 

■laintt  it;  (s)  attemptinf  to  induoe  hit  wife  to  oonuait  adultery; 
(4}  accnafoi  Ut  wif*  fabdy  of  adultery;  (j)  laUn(  a  woman  10 
Uve  In  tbe  bouae  with  Ut  wife,  or,  after  woraini,  ftequcntlnf 
a  bouie  in  the  aaaM  town  with  any  wnmaa  other  than  bu  »ile. 
If  a  wife  divoKcd  her  buiband  for  one  of  tbcie  rcaaoaa.  ihe 
recovered  her  dowry  aikd  any  property  broofbt  into  the  matiiafe 
by  ber  hudaad  foe  hie  with  revutioa  to  her  duldren,  or  if  ibne 
wen  no  dnUtcn,  ahaohitely.  But  if  the  divorced  Um  (or  any 
other  rxaaoa,  tjie  provitjona  of  tbe  onaetmrnt  of  llwadoaiut  and 
Valentinian  woe  to  tpfly,  A  bubaad  waa  allowed  to  divorce  hi* 
wife  for  any  one  ol  aevea  naaoai:  (i)  faihuc  to  ditcloae  to  ber 
baabaad  plota  agaiait  tbe  itatc;  (1)  adultery;  (SI  atiempiini  or 
(allinf  to  ditdoaa  plait  a(*init  bet  huahaad'a  Jifc;  (4)  f  requatinf 
diimeta  or  balla  with  oilier  mea  atainit  ber  bu^iand't  withet; 
(j)  lemalnint  Efom  home  againtt  tba  wiibea  of  ber  boibaad 
except  with  her  pamla;  (fi)  loioc  to  the  dtcut,  theatre  or 
amjAithcatrc  witboot  Ihia  hnowledfe  or  contnry  to  the  pto- 
hibJliooo<  her  bniband;  (7)  procuring  abortion.  If  ihehuihaod 
divorced  hit  wife  for  any  one  d  thoe  reaaont  be  retained  the 
dowry  aba^tdy,  or  U  there  were  children,  with  rrvenfao 
to  than.  If  he  divorced  ber  for  any  other  reaaoD,  the  cnact- 
mcnla  o(  llwodoifui  attd  Valentinian  apfdied.  In  any  one  af 
a  divorce.  If  tbe  father  or  mother  of  dtiui  voute  had  advaixxd 
tbe  dowry  and  it  would  be  forfeited  by  an  unreatoruble  dlvonc, 
the  oonacnl  ol  tbe  father  or  mother  waa  neceaatiy  lo  leiMtct 

JSfact  ^  Z>r*grM  M  CMMMii  in /if  £««  (•/ Amk.— Tbe  cuitody 
of  Ibe  ddidien  of  divorced  jMnati  waa  dealt  with  by  tbe  Roman 
Uw  la  a  hbual  manner.  A  comtitutico  of  Diodelian  and 
Uadn^an  left  It  to  the  Judge  to  determine  in  hit  diacretion  to 
whlcb  of  tbe  parentt  tbe  cbildica  abould  go.  Justinian  ertacted 
that  divorce  ibould  not  impair  the  ligbu  of  chUdreo  either  >«  to 
inberittnce  or  mainteiuiice.  If  a  wife  divorced  ber  husband  lot 
goodcune,  and  ahe  remained  unmarried,  the  children  were  loba 
In  ber  cnttody,  but  to  be  maintained  1^'  Ibe  latbei;  but  it  tbe 
mother  waa  in  fault,  the  fatha  obtained  the  cutlody.  V  he  wat 
tmabU,  from  want  of  meant,  to  lupfioit  them,  bul  the  wat  able 
to  do  to,  the  waa  obliged  to  take  tbcm  and  auppoit  ibem.  It  it 
IntCRalIng  to  compan  tbeac  provltioDa  aa  to  cblldcn  with  tbe 

reflecta  to  cloely  Ibe  ipiril  al  Uie  law  of  Roma. 

7*1  Caan  Zdie  1/ Z)nsr«.— Tbe  anon  Uw  of  Rome  wat  baaed 
on  two  main  prindplet:  (i)  That  there  could  be  no  divorce  « 
tiiKiib  nulriBwiiiJ,  but  only  a  HKiiu  <(  lAars.  Tbe  rule  wat  ttated 
In  the  moit  abaoluU  teimt:  "Qtumiia  mU  tir  Hat  li^la  lU, 
Utd  iBJtmiU,  littlfttant  nimibia  ctoftrbu,  tl  ol  man  frafta 
haa  tattrm  itrditba,  marina  qu  nfmlalar,  aa  aUtmm  nnm 
taiptrt  Hen  UctI"  (Cava.  33,  Quacsl.  7,  c  7).  (i)  That  no 
divorce  could  be  had  at  the  win  of  the  partiei,  but  only  by  tbe 
•enlerKe  of  a  competent,  that  is  to  say,  an  occlolattical,  court. 
In  Ibii  wgalion  ol  1  tight  to  divorce  a  viatub  aalriiKiiii  lict 
Ibe  broad  diflereoce  between  tbe  doctriDea  of  the  Eaitem  and 
Western  Churdia  of  CbritUndom.  Tbe  Greek  Church,  under- 
itindingtbewordiofCbritt  in  the  bnadcrtcnte  above  meniioBed, 
lui  alwiyi  allowed  complete  divorce  with  a  right  10  remarry  (or 
the  cauie  of  adultery.  And  it  it  tiid  that  the  form  at  least  of 
an  anathema  ol  the  couodl  of  TItnt  was  modiSed  out  of  rented 
to  diflerence  on  the  part  ol  the  Cietk  Church  {tee  Pothier  5. 6.  ji). 
Tbe  papa]  canon  Uw  allowed  a  divorce  a  mma  d  Ikare  for  ail 
causes:  (1)  adultery  01  unnatural  oSencM;  (1)  impoiency; 
(1)  ctuelly;  (4)  infiddily;  (j)  entering  into  nligioD;  (6)  eoo- 
aanguinity.  Tbe  Church,  however,  alwayi  auumed  to  iltcU 
tbe  right  to  grant  bcencet  tor  an  absolute  divorce;  arkd  further, 
by  claiming  tbe  power  to  declan  maniigtt  null  and  void, 
though  pnfeoedly  this  could  be  done  only  in  case*  where 
the  miiiaal  contnct  could  be  taid  to  be  void,  it  was,  and 
it  to  Ihia  day,  undoubtedly  eiteoded  in  pmclice  to  cue*  in 
wbicb  it  b  impoatible  to  luppote  the  original  conliact  really 
void,  but_in.  which  acomfdete  divorce  it 
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■t  (he  IbdMBattoii,  but  «u  pnEotuidly  inatUBal  bj  tbe  a 
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pnibihir  to  ha  tamibiOMAt'tFtcxti  (p.  144): "  Si  nuiftqi 


■  dfriiicd  ibe  prjadpto  ttel  divsK*  could  ktiHy  uk* 
friua  oalr  br  MBiBca  o(  the  coon,  and  Dcvtr  at  the  will  M  the 


_ B  wiR  of  Ibc  panic*,  H  bu  bcM  by  lb* 

faunaolion  of  dvil  Uibwuk  and  COMniy  U  the  law  of  tbe 
KderiaHital  cDUrli.  11iiiMcfflm*a<lg|il(dalgiouiMl(<»dl*onx 
a  Moua  a<  Jte*  tfac  mib  irauodi  aOnirad  bjr  Ronan  canon  kw, 
■dabny  and  crmllr  (AtUDc,  h;  Oi.  UL  im;  I  Sab.  iCi; 
CadaifWn  Ahridg.  495).  Tlw  cauu*  •!  haroy  and  o(  cfilnfng 
Ial0  rdicioB,  II  anr  tbcy  twa  recofoiatd  la  Englind,  ccaied  to 
abt  at  thi  tWcRaaUoB. 

Tba  priDc^ila  open  wUch  ibe  EogHib  ecdcilaitkat  courts 
pnaeiBi  In  dlvsia  a  wmua  a  tttn  att  tboK  vMcb  an  itiQ  bi 
torea,  and  wblch  (witb  nme  modUcatloa  br  atatulocy  tnactmcnt  j 
bavc  bccB  adninlMcRd  by  fudlchi  liibunab  dova  to  the  prracnt 
day.  Tbe  ooana  by  which  tbe  (cckataatkal  law,  and  tberdon 
lbs  law  of  divorce,  wai  admlnittcnd  wen,  lutil  tSjT.  the  cmrti 
ol  tbe  nriooa  diocaea,  bdudbg  that  of  tbc  uchbiAap  of 
CaalBtMfj,  known  aa  the  Onirt  of  Aicfacs,  and  thai  of  the  ui h- 
Udiiip  of  Yotfc,  known  aa  the  Coailitory  Court  d  Vork^  but  by 
■UlDte  ■  tniloc  wai  pievented  (mm  '  " 


of  Che  1 
•piist  whempioccedinciwtte  taken  (ij  Hen.  VIII.  c.  q). 
Ibeaeoounaan  appeal  lay  to  dekKataappolnied  b  cache 
(he  cmwn,  natit  the  ctubbhnenl  of  the  fudidal 
the  [HJvy  couudl  in  iBjA.wluotbeappealwaitivBD  to  the  crown 
tt  adaiicd  by  that  body. 

The  [Bvof  of  adollety  (to  which  Udoie  In  hli  Beck  ^  Bly- 
mil*titi  Biro  <**  fanciful  derivation  of  "  ad  aUeriv  Iktnm  ") 
*u  not  by  the  canon  lair  as  receivKl  in  England  mlrieled  by  the 
epention  of  arbitiary  rules.  II  wa«  newr,  fot  enunple,  tequiied, 
H  by  the  b  w  sf  Mahomet,  that  the  act  iboaU  have  been  actually 
rxa  by  aunpcICDt  witne»e>,  nor  even  that  Ibe  ca»  ihovld  be 
buedoi  any  parlicular  kind  of  proof.  It  waa  recognind  that  the 
utBie  of  the  oflcDCe  afaaoll  inevjcably  preduded  direct  evidence. 
One  rule,  huwevrr,  appean  to  have  commended  ItKll  to  the 
bamen  of  itte  canoo  Uw  aa  loo  fOKTal  in  its  applicalion  not  to 
he  reprdcd  aa  a  pitndple.  Hm  mere  oonfetiion  of  tbe  paitlei 
*ai  ut  reginteit  M  a  tale  ground  of  conviction;  and  IhEi  rule 
*u  fotmulaled  by  a  decretal  epbtk  of  Pope  Celetllne  III.,  and, 
Inflowing  it,  by  the  105th  of  the  Canont  of  1604.  tiia  rule  hii 
■ew  been  abrofitedi  and  no  doubt  it  ii  wlier  not  to  [etler  the 
$Kiction  of  the  tribunal  diarged  wElh  (he  responsibility  of  dedd- 
JRg  partinjlar  cases,  but  experience  of  divorce  proceeding  tends 
10  coo&Fm  the  belief  that  this  rule  of  the  canon  Ebw  was  founded 
n  an  accurate  appreciation  of  buman  nature. 

Although,  therefore,  with  the  ibove  eiciplim,  bo  strict  rules 
«f  the  evidence  necessary  to  establidi  adultery  have  ever  been 
cstabttthed  in  the  English  courts,  eiperience  bas  indicated,  and 
ki  lonner  days  Judges  of  tbe  ecdeilaslical  courts  often  ciprcued, 
the  Enes  upon  whicb  such  proof  nuy  be  expected  to  proceed.  It 
■  necessary  and  sufficient.  In  gtnetal,  to  prove  two  things— first 
the  guilty  affection  towards  each  other  o!  the  p 
nd.  secondly,  an  oppoitimity  or  opportunities 
oinded.  their  passion  nay  hive  been  giatlfied.  It  Is  obvious  that 
•■y  sirtKig  proof  on  either  ol  these  points  renders  strict  proof  on 
tk  otbei  less  needful;  but  when  proof  on  both  Is  aSordcd,  the 
CDBuoon  sense  of  a  tiibimil,  acting  with  a  knowledge 
■ataic,  may  be  liusled  to  draw  the  inevitable  conduii 

The  deEiniSon  ol  cruelty  accepted  by  the  ccclesiastii 
IS  (bat  ol  the  canon  law  is  tbe  same  as  that  which  p 
the  nment  line;  and  tbe  view  of  the  taw  taken  by  the  House  of 
I  Ruadl  V.  SiuuU  [iS?;  App.  Co.  jg;}  wis  eipressly 


im  inbomanlter  verbis  et  verbeiibus 
tisetaverlt,  et  allqundo  nnenum  loco  polus  paraverit  vd 
•liiliiod  HaOe  coounltertt,  propter  quod  sins  perinila  vilae 
nm  Disrilo  c^bltare  aut  otnequia  conjugalia  iinpendet^ 
noa  andast  .  .  .  ooniimiU  etbu  causa  competit  vlro  contra 
aniEeiem.**  Lord  Stowefl,  probably  the  greatest  master  of  the 
dva  and  canon  law  who  ever  Mt  In  an  Enj^  cotut  of  Justice, 
baa  li  one  of  his  most  famous  hidgnients  <£taRt  V.  fxmi,  1790, 
t  Hagg.  Cmifjf.  jj]  echoed  the  above  language  in  words  often 
qnoted.  lAkh  have  coDitiluted  the  standard  eaposillon  of  the 
law  to  the  present  day.  "  In  theoM«caseB,"heiaid,  "of  ihij 
•art  whidi  I  have  had  tlie  opportunity  of  looking  into,  I  have 
obaencd  that  tbe  danger  of  life,  limb  or  health  Is  usually  Insisled 
IS  tbe  ground  upon  whicb  the  court  has  proceeded  (01  scparailoB. 
This  doctrine  has  been  ttpcalcdly  appb'ed  by  the  court  in  the 
cases  which  have  been  dted.  Tbe  court  has  never  been  driven 
off  this  ground.  Ii  has  alwsys  been  Italous  of  tbc  Inconvenience 
of  departing  from  ll,  andl  have  hcnid  no  one  case  died  in  nbich 
the  court  has  granted  a  divorce  without  proof  given  of  i  resson- 
olbo-IPybtirt.  IssyBnBpprebenslon.bectiuse 
rt  Is  not  to  wiit  till  the  hurt  is  ictually  donei 

lit  be  reisonable;  It  must  not  be  in 
apptebenilon  arising  from  an  eiqulsite  and  diseased  sensibility  of 
mind.  Petty  vetaiiona  appb'ed  to  such  a  constitution  of  mind 
may  certtlnly  hi  tima  weir  out  tbe  inimil  micbioe,  but  itiB 
they  are  not  cases  ol  legal  relief;  people  must  relieve  themselves 
as  wdl  as  they  can  by  prudent  resistance,  by  calling  in  the 
succours  of  rdigiun  and  the  consolation  of  friends;  but  the  aid  of 
conitsfanoltobe  resorted  to  in  such  csseswithany  effect."  The 
risk  of  penonil  danger  in  cohibilation  constituted,  tbctefore, 
the  foundation  of  legal  cruelty.  Bui  this  does  not  eichide  such 
conduct  as  a  coune  of  persistent  Ol-treitoieDt,  though  not 
amounting  to  personal  violence,  espedally  if  such  ffl-lrealnient 
has  in  lad  caused  injury  to  health.  But  the  person  complaining 
must  not  be  the  author  of  his  or  her  own  wrong.  If,  sccoiditigly, 
one  of  the  spouses  by  his  or  her  conduct  is  really  the  cause  of  the 

the  trite  remedy  lying  In  a  reformation  ol  tbe  real  cause  of  the 

In  addition  to  a  denal  of  the  charge  or  chitgcs,  the  tanoQ  law 
aUowed  three  grounds  of  answer:  (1)  Compmalic  crimnit,  a  set- 
oft  of  equal  guilt  or  recrimination.  This  prindple  Is  no  doubt 
derived  Irom  the  Roman  bw  and  it  had  the  effect  of  refusing  to 
one  guilty  spouse  the  remedy  of  divorce  against  tbe  other  although 
equally  guilty.  It  was  always  accepted  in  England,  although 
not  in  other  countries,  fudi  u  France  and  ScsUand,  whIdi  also 
foUowed  the  canon  or  dvil  law.  In  strictness,  recrimination 
applied  to  ■  similar  offence  hai^  been  committed  by  the  party 
cbsrgiDg  that  offence.  But  a  dedslon  (1BS8)  of  [he  English 
courts  shows  that  1  wife  who  had  committed  sdullcty  could  not 
bring!  suit  against  bei  husband  for  cruelly  (nauyv.onniy  ijP. 
D.  141).  {3)  Condnctim.  II  tbecomplaining  spouse  has,  in  fact, 
foTBiven  the  offence  complained  of,  that  cooslitulcs  a  conditional 
bar  to  any  proceedings.  Tbe  mam  and  usual  evidence  ol  such 
forgiveness  is  oonitlluted  by  a  renewal  ol  marital  intercourse, 
and  it  a  diflUcul I'— perhaps  Impossible — to  imagine  any  case  In 
which  such  bitertoursc  would  not  be  held  to  establish  condoniiion. 
But  condonation  miy  he  proved  by  other  acts,  or  by  words, 
havmg  regard  to  tbe  drcumstaoces  of  each  case.  Condonalioa 
Is,  however,  alwi>i  presumed  to  be  condllionil  00  future  good 
behavioor,  and  misconduct  even  of  a  different  kind  revives  the 
lom»r  offence.  (]}  Cnuiininu  coniiitutn  a  complete  answer  to 
any  charge.  Nor  need  the  husband  be  tbe  adive  igcot  ol  the 
mlscondurt  ol  the  wife.  IndlBetCRce  or  neglect  Imputable  to  a 
corrupt  intention  are  snffidenl.  Il  will  be  seen  presently  Ihit 
modern  itstuie  law  has  gone  further  in  this  direction.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  the  connivance  need  not  be  of  the  vety  ad  complained 
of,  but  may  be  of  an  ad  of  1  similar  kind.  A  learned  Judge, 
.  recalling  the  classical  anecdote  of  Maecenas  and  Calba,  said,  "  A 
'.  husband  Is  not  permitted  to  say  mm  nmlhu  dgnHfu."    TIm 
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eodobuUcal  court*  abo  couMacd  tbtmiclva  bound  to  rcf  uic 

lelief  il  tliere  wu  ilioini  Id  be  (Otfiuuiii  between  IhE  pirtitt.  la 
iu  ptimuy  ud  inoU  gcDCn]  icnic  ceUiuim)  wta  uadrnUwd  to  be 
to  upttmeat  tKlwtcn  Ibc  putiet  Tor  lb*  punnw  ot  deceiving  ibt 
coiui  by  lalie  cs  Gcliikiiu  (vidence^  For  eitople,  an  igrecmeal 
to  cdhiduI,  «  uppcir  lo  commil.  in  acL  at  ulultny.  CoUuiIoB, 
bowevei.  ii  »t  limiled  to  ihe  [mpoiiDg  ol  aihei  tbu  lenuine 
evtdciiQ]  OD  the  cvuiL  It  extetuli  to  an  tcmmesc  to  withhold 
any  matcnal  evidcDce;  and  indeed  iicairiedfunber,  and  bcM  lo 
utcnd  lo  any  agnemeot  nbich  nia)>  have  the  tSect  ol  caiue«bag 
ibe  teal  and  (omptete  truih  Irom  ths  murt  {tee  CkunhBori  v. 
CkuTckuari,  ii-n.  p.  >&0-  ThU  doctrine  wai  ol  coniidinble 
importance  even  in  the  daya  Khen  only  divorcea  a  nmid  tl  ikiat 
not  panted,  becauje  at  that  time  the  patiiei  vere  not  ptrmittod 
to  wrparalc  by  conaeni.  At  tbe  picaent  day  it  haa  become,  with 
te^cd  to  divorce  a  viiuula  malrimaiii,  a  rule  ol  sreater  and  ol 
more  (u-teacbing  Impoiunce. 

The  canon  lav  ai  acctpted  in  England,  while  tUowing  divoccea 
of  Ibe  nature  and  Cor  thecautca  above  mentioned,  actively  inter- 
fered to  prevent  acparation  between  buaband  and  wife  in  any 
other  manner.  A  luit  known  a>  a  uii  t  for  nalitulion  of  oinjugaJ 
tighti  could  be  brought  to  compel  cohabitation;  and  on  evidenea 
of  the  doeclion  of  either  ipouse,  the  court  ordered  a  return  to 
""       e,  though  it  carried  no  further  ill  authoiiiy 


malriiQonLalrelationawitJiin  the  home-    To  tluiauil 

nl  between  the  paniei  constituted  no  answer.     But  an 

ru  afforded  by  any  conduct  which  would  have  aupported 


.     It  is  a 


I,  though  no' 


iDdced.tbecccleaiittical 
refused  a  decree  of  restitution  of  conjugal  tig 
might  appear  adequate  to  justify  luch 
luflicicnt  on  which  to  ground  a  decree  of  divt 
court  of  appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords  has  given  loine  colour  to 
this  (^linion.  and  certainly  the  court  of  apiKal  has  held,  although 
perhaps  somewhat  hastily,  that  the  eScci  of  a  modern  statute  has 
been  to  allow  the  court  10  refuse  roU'tulioa  of  conJugBl  rights  for 
causes  falling  abort  of  what  would  constitute  groimd  for  divorce 
IKuiscli  V.  ^RuiuJt,  I&9J,  p.  jis). 
The  ccclciiaatical  courts  provided  for  the  pecuniary  rights  of 


It  deal  with  the 

[age,  it  being  probably  considered  that 

Lcrmined  by  the  common  law  tights  of 

:rvention  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

period  of  limitation,  either  in  respect  of 

ly  substantial  delay  might  f  cod 
To  Ibll 


m  litilaaliiia  m 


i  dvwacHliiui  jt 


a  mamage. 


The  canon  law  fixed  no 

regards  at  least  auiu  for  d 
to  the  imputalloD  of  *cqi 
eatent,  at  least,  the  ma 
SMitaiitiHl  applied. 

It  ia  itmarkable  that  desertion  by  eitbci  party 
eicept  at  giving  rise  to  a  suit  for  restitution,  was  not  treated , 
offence  by  canon  Ian  in  En^nd,  It  formed  no  ground  for  a  suit 
for  divorce,  and  constituted  no  answer  to  such  a  suit  by  way  of 
Rcrimination.  It  might  indeed  deprive  a  husband  of  hii  remedy 
[fit  ttoounted  lo  cotmivancc,  or  perhaps  even  if  It  amounted  only 
lo  culpable  neglect. 

Tbe  c*non  law,  u  administered  In  England,  has  kept  clear  the 
htfcil  distinction  which  ciista  between  dissolving  a  nianiage  and 
declaring  it  DtUl  and  void.  Hk  result  baa  been  that.  In  England 
at  Icaat,  the  two  proceedings  have  never  been  allowed  to  pass  into 
one  anathcr,  and  a  complete  divorce  has  not  been  granted  on 
prelence  of  ■  cause  nally  one  for  declaring  the  marriage  vad  ab 
tmilie.  But  for  cettaln  causes  the  courts  were  prepared  to  declare 
>  marriage  null  and  void  on  the  suit  of  dthci  patty.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  distinction  to  be  dramn  between  a  marriage  void  or  only 
voidable,  though  in  both  cases  it  became  ttie  subjcci  of  a  similar 
*    '       *         '    Has  void  in  the  cases  of  incapacity  of  Ibe  parties 


UNCLANB 

r  comangulnltjr. 


[0  conlnct  ft,  ailiing  fiom  want  oE  proper  age, 

or  from  a  previous  maniagr,  or  from  absence  I  ,     

of  things  which  would  arise  if  the  marriage  were  comptJM  iff 
force  or  induced  by  fraud  at  to  the  naluit  of  the  conlimct  tntettd 
iBIoorlbepersonallly  of  the  patties.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
in  EngUnd  *l  least,  the  Idei  of  fraud  as  connected  with  tba 
solemniaation  of  marriage  has  been  kept  withiii  tbcae  namw 
limita.  Fraud  ol  a  diflcient  kind,  such  as  deception  aa  10  ih« 
property  or  poailion  ol  Ibe  butband  oc  wife,  or  antecedent 
impurily  of  the  wile,  even  if  resuliiog  In  a  concealed  pngnancr, 
has  not  in  England  (though  the  latt-menlioned  eauie  has  in  oiber 
countries)  b«tn  held  a  ground  tot  the  vitiation  of  a  marriage 
contract.  A  marriage  mis  voidable,  and  could  be  decjand  void. 
on  the  ground  ol  physical  incapacity  ol  ebher  ipouie,  the  abatwa 
of  intercourse  bctweco  the  puties  after  a  sufficient  period  ol 
opportunity  being  almou,  if  not  quite,  co Delusive  on  this  subiect. 
With  regard  lo  one  cause  of  nullity  Ibe  Itfislaiion  ioterfered 
from  consideralion,  it  is  said,  ol  a  case  of  special  bsrdshi(k 
Before  the  Marriage  Act  of  iSj5  marriages  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  ol  conaanguinily  and  affinity  wen  only  voidable  by  ■ 
decree  of  the  court,  and  remained  voUd  unlesa  chatlenged  duriDg 
the  lifetime  of  both  the  parliei.  Bvt  thit  act,  while  providing 
marriage  between  persons  within  the  ptO' 


hibi  ted  degrees  should  be  annulled  byai 


acted  in  Englao 


Jl  iotcnu  U 


Another  suit  was  allowed  by  Ibc  ecclesiastical  coutli  wli 

should  be  mcDiioned,  although  iia  beating  on  divorce  bindin 
This  was  the  suit  lot  jaclilalitB  tf  mairiat*,  which  in  Ibe  c 
ol  any  person  laliely  asserting  his  or  her  maniafe  to  aooll 
allowed  such  person  to  be  put  lo  perpetual  silence  by  An  or 
ol  the  court.  This  suit,  which  has  been  of 
(though  there  was  an  instance,  Tlumpsm  v.  Rturkt,  in  iSoi). 
does  not  appear  to  hive  been  uied  for  the  purpou  of  deteminiBi 
the  validity  ol  a  marriage.  The  legislature,  bat,  however,  in  tba 
Legitimacy  Declaration  Act  of  1S58,  provided  a  ready  means  by 
which  the  validity  of  marriages  and  the  legitimacy  of  cfaildrca 
can  be  dclcrmined,  and  the  procedure  provided  has  repeatedly 
been  utilised. 

It  should  be  added,  as  a  matter  closely  akin  t 
Id  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  that  the  common  law  took  CO 


«byal 


such  a 


damageaettimatcdtcccrdiDgtothelosshe  was  supposed  lohavt 
sustained  by  the  seduction  and  loss  of  his  wife,  the  punishmou 
of  the  seducer  iwt  being  altogether  eicluded  from  consideration. 
Alihougb  this  action  was  not  unfrcqucnlly  (and  indeed,  Uk  lb« 
purxiosc)  of  a  divorce,  necessarily)  brou^t.  It  was  one  i>hich 
naturally  was  regarded  with  disfavoui. 

£jf«(  »/  Ike  Rc/arnwdDii.— Great  aa  waa  the  Indirect  effect  of 
Ibc  Reformation  upon  the  law  of  divorce  io  En^and,  tbe  direct 
effect  was  small.  IlmJGhl.  indeed,  have  been  luppostd  thai  Ibc 
triage  enttttalned  by 
the  greater  ficedom 
which  had  been  associated  wilh  marriage  rcguded 
-  ■  •    cue    II 


e  supposed  that  Ihe  : 
le  ecclesiastical   courls 


ol  allowii,  _  .  _ 

granted.  ln£4inf  J^ffr'jfcoivTpfini'r  case  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
tbe  delegates  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  second  marriage  after  * 
divorce  a  mtma  tl  Ikere.  It  was.  bowever,  finally  decided  in 
ftW/iink'i  case,  in  the  Mtb  year  ot  Eliubcth,  that  a  oatiiiie 
validly  conlraclcd  could  not  be  dissolved  for  any  t^usc.  But 
the  growing  tense  of  tbe  right  to  a  complete  divorce  lor  adequate 
cause,  when  no  longer  any  religious  law  to  the  contrary  could 
be  validly  asserted,  in  time  compelled  tbe  discovery  of  a  remedy. 
The  commission  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  to 
lelorm  tbe  ecclesiastic  J  law  drew  up  the  claboiatc  nport  known 


tfc»t 

d  Ikart  siniild  be  abolulKd,  aid  in  tluli  pUcc 
MmpkU  divoR*  lUoiKd  lor  the  cuucs  ol  odulUr;,  dnCTtlun 
udimdl)'.  TbtMpnptoili.liMKVer,  HVcrbecuiM  kw.  la 
I  A6«  ■  prime  act  of  puiiuuent  mi  iiuued  in  tin  cue  oCLoHl 
de  Rom,  lod  thk  m*  folteiRd  by  uMher  ta  Aeast  of  the  dulM 
rf  UtrStik  in  1691.  Such  uU  wen,  however,  nrt  nntll  iba 
naxmoa  of  the  Honoe  of  Hunvci,  only  Bve  acu  pudnf  btfme 
that  ptnsd.    Aflerwuds  thdr  DunibBr  cowidmbly  tnncMcd. 


Unsib 


twent7-G>c  ftut  Xbm  wtn  KvenlT^Our,  and  between  iSeo  tad 
itjoihen  weRDinely.  1b  iBig alone  there  wcnievai,  nid  in 
1S30  Dine. 

-  The  janadidion  thm  anomed  by  patUuaent  to  gnat  abwhte 
dinRO  wti  neicned  with  greil  an,  The  ate  wu  fully 
mvali|>ted  befon  a  comniltce  <l  the  Houae  ol  Lords,  and  not 
only  waa  Ihe  fabMaaee  oi  Jnidca  ao  neund.  but  Ibi  Houk  oI 
Lonli  funbet  icqaiied  Uut  apfrikation  to  piitliBnieni  ihould  be 
pcTcadcd  by  a  ntnaadul  «it  bi  the  ccdralatticil  awrti  resutiing 
in  a  decBC  ol  dtvoKC  a  atoua  d  Jim,  and  in  the  cBie  of  I  husband 
beiBi  Ibo  Bp^cant,  a  nKCcBtul  inioD  at  coniinoB  law  and  the 
ttreray  ol  damigei  agaimt  the  paramonr.  In  tM»  way,  and 
afao,  If  Dcediul,  on  IM  own  inillaiive,  ihc  HouMof  Lords  providtd 
that  there  ihooU  be  bo  coBoivancc  or  coUiiaton,  Catc  «»  also 
takm  that  a.  vnpa  allawanct  wai  lecund  to  the  iriFc  in  cases 
ia  wUcb  ifae  waa  not  the  oflendiiig  paity.  Thii  pio(«dUR  [s  still 
ponBCd  in  the  ate  of  Iifth  divoreei. 

Ii  wabriadi,  bowerer,  tJiat  the  necaaily  forOKIIy  pnrcedlngs 
belon  the  Houiti  ol  PatliaiDcnt  bnpued  great  hsrdshlp  on  ihr 
aaai  of  the  populatua,  and  then  ctB  be  Utile  doubt  that  iht« 
banWiip  wai  deeply  felt.  Sepcilnl  propouls  were  made  to 
parlMmcBt  with  a  view  to  nform  of  the  law.  and  more  than  one 
cmmiadoB  reported  oi 
iaipMoi  wai  glyen  by  1 

Uauic  The  pdsonec'i  wife  had  demtedhjni  with  her  pi 
and  h*  maitM  again  daring  her  Kfetlme.  He  wii  Ini' 
k^amy,  andconvlctad,  aBdUrJuttlceMaokienttno 
th*  Mtowbig  wordir—"  Frboner  at  (be  bar  You  h 
onvicted  ol  the  oScdcc  ol  bigonty,  thai  ti  to  lay,  of 
1  wonan  while  you  hod  a  wile  ilUI  alive,  though  it  is 
hm  dcMRcd  you  and  is  living  in  adultery  with  another  man. 
Yoo  have,  therefore,  aunmitled  a  ciinni  aggmst  the  laws  of  your 

hniiaa  of  Ibe  coune  which  you  ought  lo  have  punued.  You 
ifaoold  have  gone  10  the  ecdetiasiical  court  and  there  obtained 
apimt  y«ur  wife  a  decree  o  aieaia  it  Uiarr.  You  should  then 
hnw  brought  an  action  b  the  court*  ol  CDmaton  law  and  re- 
eewered,  ai  ao  doubt  yon  would  bive  recovered,  damagn  igiioit 
yowr  wife's  porainour.  Armed  with  these  decree),  you  should 
hive  approached  the  legistatiBrand  obtained  an  act  ol  parliament 
■hich  would  have  rendered  you  free  and  legally  competent  lo 
Marry  the  person  whom  you  have  taken  on  yoursell  to  marry 
with  BO  aach  uncllon.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  proceedings 
woald  have  coat  yon  naay  hundreds  Of  pounds,  whcieas  you 
probaUy  have  not  as  tnsny  pence.  But  the  law  knows  no  dis- 
tianhHt  between  rich  and  poor.  The  sentence  of  the  court  upon 
yoK.  Iberefore,  1>  that  yaa  be  Imprisoned  lor 


narrying 


1  eicoeded,  as  yoo  have  been  En  custody 


itollheasuns."    Thegias 

rued  Judge  w«»  Iclt  to  represent  truly  a  suie  ol  things  well- 

h  Intoteiable,  and  a  reform  in  the  law  of  divorce  was  felt  to  be 

The  hour  and  the  man  came  in  tSj?,  Ihc  nan  in  the 

pcnoBOfSr  Richard  Bethett (arterwarda  Lord  Wcstbury),tbn 

UComey-geBeral, 

Tht  Aelof  /*J7.— Probably  lew  meaiujes  haw  been  cdnreived 
with  neb  censumimta  skill  and  knowledge,  and  few  conducted 
Iknogb  parliament  wilh  such  dexterity  and  dctcrmfnalkm. 
The  Inding  opponent  of  the  measiue  was  Mr  Cladslone,  backed 
by  the  leil  ol  the  High  Church  party  and  inspired  by  his  own 
Balddcts  subtltiy  and  resource,  Dnl  Ibe  coniesi  proved  to  be 
Bteqial,  and  after  debates  in  which  every  line,  almost  every  word, 
aCtba  IKaaure  was  hotly  conlrsted,  especially  is  the  House  o( 
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Cannnoof,  ibe  niealBre  emerged  ntitlaatliliy  at~)t  had  been 
iDtimhKed:  Not  dw  least  part  of  the  merit  and  luccesa  of  the 
aclol  185;  ia  due  10  the  skill  which,  while  ellecting  a  great  social 
change,  did  so  wKh  the  smdlcit  poidbte  amouBt  of  itmovatloB. 
Tb*  act  (whkh  came  inlo  opemtfon  on  the  1st  of  Jasnary  1858) 
embodied  two  maui  principles:  r.  The  constitution  of  a  lay 
coun  lor  Ibt  adminislration  of  all  nutlen  coonetted  wilh 
divorce.  ».  The  transit  to  that  conn,  with  as  littk  change  ai 
poolble,  of  the  powen  eierdsed  la  matiimoniat  malten  by 
{a)  the  House  of  Lords,  (h)  the  ecdeaiostical  courQ,  (c)  the  courts 
of  common  law. 

Tkt  CtmUlnlini  nf  Uu  CmM.— .The  n«w  court,  termed  "  The 
Court  tor  Divoict  and  Matrimonial  Cause*,"  was  constituted  by 
Ibe  lord  cbaocetkif,  the  chiefs  and  the  senior  puisne  judges  of  the 
three  cDorti  ol  common  law,  and  the  judge  of  ibe  court  of  probate 
(which  was  alio  esuHiahed  in  r8s7),  but  the  fnnctloni  of  the 
court  were  praitically  eniruated  to  the  Judge  o(  the  court  el 
probate,  termed  the  "Judge  Ordinary,"  who  thus  fn  DUitlCTa 
of  prohan  and  divorce  became  the  [epreseolitJve  of  the  former 
ecdesiasiical  JurCsdicliMi.  The  judge  orcfinsty  was  empowered 
either  to  tit  alone  or  with  one  or  mote  of  the  other  judges  to 
conslttnte  ■  full  court.  The  parties  to  a  luil  obtained  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  of  all  disputed  questions  of  lacl^  and  the  rules 
ol  evidence  of  Ihe  common  bw  courts  were  made  to  apply: 
An  appeal  to  the  full  court  was  given  in  all  malters,  which  the 
Judge  otdiriary  was  enabled  to  hear  »tling  alone. 

I,  ToUiiscourt  were  iranslerrcd  all  Ihe  powers  of  the  ecderi- 
BSlleal  courts  wilh  regard  to  suits  fw  divorce  a  aifliM  eilian,  to 
which  the  name  wa*  given  of  suits  for  "  Judiclo)  separation," 
nullity,  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  and  Jaelitatlon  of  mania ge. 
and  in  all  such  proceedings  ii  was  eiptessly  enacted  (sec.  11)  thst 
the  court  should  act  on  principles  and  nilci  as  nearly  as  possible 
conformable  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  ecctcsiaslical 
courts.  Judicial  separation  could  beoblained  by  either  husband 
or  wife  for  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  desertion  contlaoed  for  two 

J.  There  were  also  ttansfeiTed  to  the  court  powera  equivalent 
10  those  exercised  by  the  legislalure  in  granting  abeohite  divorce. 
The  husband  eouH  obtain  a  divorce  for  adultery,  the  wife  could 
obiain  a  divorce  (or  adoltery  coupled  wilh  cruelty  or  desertion 
for  Iwo  or  more  yeaty,  and  also  for  incestuous  or  bigamoui 
adoltery,  or  rape,  or  unnatural  offence*.  The  same  conditions 
as  had  been  required  by  Ihe  legislaluto  were  Insisted  on.  A 
petition  for  dissolution  (sec.  je)  was  to  be  dismissed  In  cast  ol 

had  power,  though  it  was  not  compelled,  to  dismiss  such  petition 
il  the  petilioner  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  or  if  ihcrc  had  been 
unrtusonaUe  dday  in  presenling  or  prosecuting  the  petition,  or 
il  the  petitioner  had  been  guilty  ol  cruchy  or  desertion  without 
reasonable  eicuse,  or  of  willul  neglect  or  misconduct  conducing 
to  the  adultery.  Tlie  eiercise  of  these  discretionary  powers  ol 
the  court.  Just  and  valuable  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  has  been 
attended  with  some  difficulty.  But  the  view  of  the  legislalure 
ha*  on  the  whole  been  understood  to  be  that  the  adultery  ot  a 
petitioner  should  not  conslilute  a  bar  to  his  or  her  proceeding, 
if  it  has  been  caused  by  the  misconduct  ol  Ihe  respondent,  and 
that  cruelly  should  not  conslilute  such  a  bar  unless  It  has  caused 
or  contributed  to  Ihe  misconduct  ol  the  respondent.  But  Ihe 
court,  while  regarding  lis  powers  as  those  of  a  judicial  and  not 
an  arbitrary  discrelioB,  has  decHncd  to  fetter  itsell  by  any  Gied 
rule  of  InterprelatiDn  or  pnclice. 

Il  Is  to  be  observed  that  Ihii  act  assigned  a  new  (ora  lo 
deicrtloo.  Tbe  ecclesiastical  law  regarded  it  only  u  luggeslive 
of  connivance  or  culpable  neglect.  But  the  act  of  1857  nlde  il 
(1)  a  ground  ol  judicial  sepatalion  il  continued  for  two  years, 
(>)  a  ground  in  part  ol  dissolulioa  of  marriage  if  continued  (or 
the  iiTne  period,  (3)  a  bar,  in  Ihe  discretioD  of  the  couit,  to  a 
petition  for  dissolution,  though  i<  was  nol  made  In  a  similar  way 
any  barloasuh  for  judicial  separation.  It  li  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  act  was  contincd  to  causes  of  divorce  recognized  by  the 
ecdesiutical  law  as  administered  in  England.  Ii  did  not  either 
eilend  the  causes  ol  a  luil  for  oullity  by  adding  luch  grounds  ai 


teloT 


U  law  of  K 


4  wKc,— it  bcinf 


Much  commcDt  hu  been  DMdc  OB  i 
Hbicb  divorce  la  allowed  to  ft  hutbuiit 
■wccMuy  to  pn>v*  infidelity  In  botb 
compelkd  to  ibow  eiUKr  u  itgnvitiCHi  ol  that  nfleaec  m  id 
■ddilioD  to  it.  Opinhuu  pndnlily  will  almy*  diCct  whetbci  tha 
two  Mm  iliauld  be  placed  on  U  equality  in  tlii*  R^iect,  ibstncl 
jiiuice  being  invoked,  and  the  idee  ol  Duniiie  ua  ncncontncl 
pointing  In  one  direction,  and  todal  consideTalion*  In  the  otlwr. 
But  Ibe  naton  o[  the  legiilalun  for  making  the  diMinctioa  la 
deal.  It  la  that  the  wife  li  entilltd  lo  an  abiolute  divorce  only 
if  ber  cecoocilialiaa  with  ha  Inuband  it  neltber  lo  be  e^eded 
not  dtaired.  Thi*  wu  no  doubt  the  vie*  takea  by  tbe  Mouk  ol 
Lonb.  In  iSoi  a  Mn  Addiaon  daimtd  an  absolute^vorce  on 
Ibe  ground  ol  her  faiubuid'i 


jiple  ai  it  ftppean,  hu  iui( 


uimi 


^Ihi  CkanuUfri,  v 
die  btuband  a  divoi 
ought  not  to  lorgiv 


ol  Ibe  CI 


l  Loid  lliurlaw,  who  appeared  in  the  Houie 

support  tbe  bill,  lurned  the 

that  the  irife  tfaould  uodci 

3  her  huaband  (lee  Campbell,  Uca 

"  Why  do  you,"  he  laid,  "  grant  to 

he  adultery  ol  the  wife?    Beauie  he 

ind  Kpoiaiian  ii  inevitable.    Where 

le  by  [t«|on 


of  ihe  huikmd,  the  wile  ii 


The  ad  [sec.  ji)  provided,  in  case  ol  dluolution. 
anct  ol  the  wife  by  the  husband  on  laincicde*  (in 
iccogniad  by  iheccclesiuiical  courU,  u>d  (aec  45)  lor  the  lel tie- 
Dent  ol  the  properly  of  a  guilty  wife  00  hei  huiband  or  children; 
but  thii  enactment  wai  imperfect,  aa  proviiion  waa  made  only 
lor  a  aeltlemmt  and  not  lor  paymenl  of  an  altowince,  and  no 
wai  nude  for  altering  letllenienli  made  in  view  or  hi  caciequen 
nf  a  nmniage.    The  act  (kc  35}  piovidei  alio  in  all  divor 
proceedinga,  and  alao  in  those  ol  nullity,  fm  proviaion  lor  t 
cualody,  mainleouue  and  education  ol  childtcD  by  tlie  coui 
pravluona  ol  great  value,  which  were  unlartunately  for  km 
lime  limited  by  an  etroneoua  view  of  tbe  court  that  tbe  age  ol  the 
diildren  10  which  auch  proviaiona  apphed  should  i>e  considered 
limited  to  uitccn.    Tbe  acl  of  i8;7  alao  IranJerted 
csuit  the  powers  eierdaed  by  the  common  law  coi 
■ctioD  for  criminal  conversation.    It  waa  made  obligatory  tofoiQ 
an  alleged  adulterer  in  thi  suit,  and  damages  (sec  33)  might  be 
claimed  against  him,  and  he  might  be  ordered  to  pay  tbe  coat 
of  Ihe  proceeding!  (sac.  x),  the  extent  depending  upon  tlie 
drcumatanccs  ol  each  caae.^ 

The  act  of  iSi7  in  one  respect  went  beyond  a  traualer  ol  Ibe 
powers  eierciied  by  the  ecdeaiastioil  courts  or  the  legiilatan. 
It  provided  (ace  11)  that  a  wile  dciertcd  by  her  hutband  migl  ~ 
apply  to  a  magistrate  in  petty  sessions  and  obtain  an  ordi 
which  had  the  eSect  of  protecting  her  eaniingt  and  properly, 
•nd  during  the  currency  of  such  order  ol  protection  a  wile  was 
to  be  in  the  same  position  as  if  ahe  had  obtained  an  older  for 
judicial  sepaiBlion.  The  eUeci  of  this  aeclioo  app«ara  to  h 
been  small;  but  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Uarricd  Women} 
ifl«S  has  aSorded  a  cheap  and  speedy  lemedy  lo  all  classes. 

Tbe  (ramert  of  the  act  of  iSj;  were  caieful  to  avoid  oOendiog 
Ihe  sauplea  of  clergymen  who  disapproved  ol  the  comp' 
diaaotution  of  maiiiage  by  a  lay  court.    It  wai  provided  (i 


diaaolved  on  tbe  ground  ol  his  or  ha 

-''ipd  Ib  whkh  the  paitiea  vera  e 

be  leaied  that  this  coneesaian,  < 

allayed  coaadentiona  abjectioni,  w 

aatun  insupeiaUe.    The  act  made  no  pcDVnuin  aa  to  ua  name 
'    '     '  'a  wile  after  a  divorce;  and  thla  omiwlim  kd  to 

..  _  jcaseofapear'swife,inCMrieyv.C«iiJ<y,lii which 

L»iy  Cowley  was  allowed  to  retain  bcr  status. 

<!/tt(  j4c((>/iJ57— Subsecguenl  legbblion  has 
nude  good  many  of  tbe  defects  of  the  act  of  1857.  In  iSSf 
power  waa  given  to  the  court,  after  a  decree  ol  disaolutlon  or  ot 

,  and  to  make  orders  with  reqietl  to  Iba 

lubsequent  act  C41  ft  41  Vict,  c  ig,  a.  3) 
I  waa  entertained  whether  these  powers 
could  be  eaerdsed  if  there  were  no  chDdren  of  the  marriaxa.  In 
\i6o  a  very  important  change  waa 
practical  mode  of  preventing  divorc 

'  miacoiiduct  of  Ibe  petittonet.  It  wu  provided 
that  a  claim  ol  dissolution  (a  provision  aftervards  eitended  W 
decrees  ol  nullity)  should  in  the  first  instance  be  a  decree  »m, 
which  abould  not  be  made  absolute  unlll  theeipiialioDol  a  period 
then  Gied  at  nol  less  than  three,  but  by  subsequent  kgislation 
eolaifed  to  not  lesa  than  aii,nHMithi.  Daring  the  Inlervial  wblcb 
elapsed  between  the  deotc  Rsrl  and  mch  decree  bdng  made 
'  any  person  lo  intervene  In  Ibe  suit 


■  In  CmslatiHiiidiv.CimatnUiiitiiti 
parltea  wrre  ruiliy  of  misconduct,  it  1 
lUn]  51  Hefirt)  thai  wboc  a  wife  h 

iSfr'i  adlihefy)  tlw^urt  iould  exen 
Ihe  hubaml  pnitioner.  and.  further, 

husband,  tbe  broad  principle  being  ih 


f  L«ii«(I9M).  inwhich  both 


sheld 


(1003).  in  which  both 


have  occupied  i_  ..^. 


of  Ihehudand.  andlbedc 


S)" 


PNCLANO 
I)  that  no  dcrgyman  abotdd  be  comptfied  10  aolemnii* 


la  object  a 


by  reason  of  the  si  _  ,  ,       . 

also  provided  that,  at  any  lime  bdors  the  decree  was  made 
ilute,  Ihe  queen's  proclor,  if  led  lo  suspect  lliat  Ihe  partica 
e  acting  in  colluaion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorco 
conlraiy  to  the  juaUce  of  the,  csae,  might  imder  tbe  direction  ol 
the  attorney-general  intervene  and  allege  socb  case  of  raOnaioa. 
This  enactment  {eitended  in  tbe  year  1873  to  suiti  lor  DuUily) 
was  ill  drawn  and  unifcilfully  conceived.  The  power  given  to 
any  penon  whomsoever  to  intervene  is  no  doubt  loo  wide,  and 
practically  haa  bad  little  or  no  useful  effect  as  employed  by  friends 
or  enemies  ol  paniei  to  a  sulL  The  limitation  in  Inms  of  tbe 
eipress  power  ol  Ibe  queen's  proctor  lo  intervene  in  casea  ol 
collusion  waa  imdoubtedly  too  narrow.  But  the  quecn'a  proctot, 
or  the  official  by  whom  thai  officer  waa  afterwards  represented. 
baa  in  practice  availed  hiDBcll  ol  the  general  authorily  given  Is 
any  person  to  show  cause  why  a  decree  miti  should  not  be  made 
al»Dlule,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  render  such  impDrtant 
service  to  the  adminislraiion  of  Justice  that  ii  Is  difficult  lo 
imagine  the  due  ejwcution  ol  Ihe  law  ol  divorce  by  a  court  with- 
out auch  aauElance.  By  the  Matiiownisl  Causes  Acl  1S66 
power  was  given  lo  Ibe  court  to  order  an  allowance  lo  be  paid  by 
a  guilty  husband  to  a  wife  on  a  disaohjtion  of  marriage.  This 
act  also  can  hardly  be  considered  lo  have  been  drawn  with 
auffident  care,  inasmuch  aa  while  it  provides  thai  il  the  husband's 
means  diminish,  the  allowance  may  be  diminished  or  anspcnded, 
it  makes  no  corresponding  provision  for  increaK  ol  Ihe  allowiDCC 
il  tbe  husband's  means  increase;  nor,  apparently,  docs  il  permit 
dI  an  allowance  in  addition  lo,  but  oaly  in  substitution  lot,  1 
settlement.  The  acl  makes  ao  provision  lor  allowance  lo  a  guilty 
wiie,  and  it  certainly  is  a  aeiious  defect  that  Ihe  power  ID  grant 
an  allowance  does  not  eilend  to  cases  of  auUily.  In  iSU  an 
appeal  to  the  House  of  l.ords  waa  given  in  caaca  ol  decree  for 
diuolulion  ot  nullity  of  marriage. 

The  great  changes  eSected  by  Ibe  JudkatBte  Acts  included  Ibe 
tsun  lor  divorce  and  malrimonial  causaa.  Under  ibdr  opera  lim 
a  division  of  Ihe  high  court  of  justice  was  constituted,  under  the 
designation  of  the  piobale  division  and  edmirally  division,  to 
which  waa  aaugnad  that  class  of  legal  administnlion  govrmcd 
■  ■   '    "'  '  '  e  canon  and  civil  law. 

a  justice  ol  the  Ugb 


cMH,  vitfa  nfbtnn 
diction.     Appal)  lie  tc 
HaUM  of  LoniL 
Ib  1)84  Uw  k^riitore  tnUrfcrsd  to  p 


■(  Um  pacnnhiy  iditlou  of  Uw  hiolaBd  ud  wife;  toi 
RqHUdcDt  dIaolMjios  nek  ao  onbt  wn  hckt  to  ba  (uiltr 
dI  docitioa  withnit  RuoniUc  cuue.  ucli  dcMition  Iwiiai 
IntliB'  givai  tB  it  ■  limilu  cflMt  to  ibM  uiiined  to  Jmrlioa 
Isi  tn  yean  or  qimiili.    Tha  cfltct  of  tkit  pmviiioD  Im*  been 

tbftt  tbe  wit  iot  mtltutioD  of  eoDJii^  ri|ht(  f   ~ ' 

broufht  lor  tha  pttipoi* 

wife  caa  obtain  a  dacna 

Pracccdiogs  ia  tht  divorct  eout  bna  (iiowB  tbc  . 
is  tbs  law  dI  cvidcace  vbicb  hai  baca  elected  with  R|aid  to  olbtr 
kaal  proeacdiini  71h  act  of  tSjT  Bide  an  ianad  on  tbe 
"  b  probibiud  evidnce  btini  (iven  bjr  paitiea 
pnoMdiaga,  by  alloivlni  a  petitionee  (lec  43) 
xl  and  eiamined  1^  onira  ol  tha  conit,  abMlvim  nidi 


■  party  to  tbe  uit  ma  alkfed  to  bave 
•ilBltay,  fram  tbe  Hit  if  tboa  ihould  sot  appeal  to  be  MScint 
avidoKB  acaiiut  bim  or  Iwt,  llw  object  beiii|  to  allow  luch 
penon  to  itt  evUeoc*;  and  bt  i8n  it  waa  prorided  that,  on 
a  patitioB  by  a  wife  foe  a  divorce  on  Uw  imvndt  of  tnielly  or 
dcHlion  with  adultery,  tbe  bmbaad  and  wile  amid  bccaBpcient 
and  compeUaUa  wimeuea  a>  to  the  cruelly  01  deecrlioB  A  lew 
yean  Ulcr,  however,  in  1(64,  Ibe  ndi)ecl  wu  fiaally  dealt  with 
by  repealiac  all  pcevioot  lulei  which  Unitad  the  powan  to  pvi 
evidcnca  00  quettiooi  of  aduUeiy  with  tha  ail^Daid  that  no 
vitnm  ID  any  procaedini  can  be  aakcd  oc  bouod  to  anmr  any 
"       '      '         .»    .  1  '      '  li  been  guilty  ot 


.  >f  of  hit  or  bcr  alkcKl  adultuy  It 
baa  been  held  that  the  pdociplct  of  tbeu  auctmcnli  a|^y  to 
bt«i«sat<aiet  aa  well  ai  to  evideDce  given  in  court 

It  itaBsalremailiaUeoDiiuion  in  UieactoJ  iSjT  espedally 
when  we  nmtmbcr  Uk  high  li^l  auihorily  dom  whom  it  pro- 
ceadcd,  that  the  act  oowheie  dc&na  ibe  du*  ol  penon  with 
i^^rd  to  whom  IhcJufiidictioD  of  the  court  ihoold  tieeurciBed 
This  amiaaiun  baa  ^ven  lisa  to  a  miuppreheiuiflD  of  Ihe  law 
which,  itwtuflh  now  tec  at  nat,  prevailed  for  a  cooaideTaUe  penod, 
ami  baa  uadoubtedly  led  to  the  gnnling  of  divorce  in  levctat 
luc*  in  which  it  could  ool  legally  be  givcD.  It  wai  nippoaed 
that  tbe  court  could  srant  a  diuolulion  ol  maniage  to  all  penont 
who  bid  anything  more  than  ■  cuual  and  fleeting  residence 
within  tha  )uiiadictioD  ol  the  court ,  and  thu  view,  alcbough  il> 
•at  doubted  by  Lord  Penzance,  the  judge  ol  Iht 
,  waa  upheld  by  a  ma joiily  of  the  Judgeaol  Che  court 
tl  appeal  in  the  caaa  of  Nii^ytl  v.  Ifiitytl  U  F  &  0  It  »a> 
sappoaeJ  that  lUch  residence  gave  whai  waa  tenned  a  maln- 
mniial  domidle.  But  thtt  view  was  undoubtedly  emmcou*  u 
i^ud*  diuolutkm  ol  marriage,  altbough  probably  conect  u 
regardi  judidal  Kpaniion,  and  the  Inie  view  a  no  doitbi  that 
iodieBted  with  great  leaioing  and  abilily  by  Lord  WataoD  in  a 
judgment  given  by  bin  ia  the  privy  coundl  in  tbe  caie  of  li 
MaurUr  v.  Li  Uaaritr  {itgi.  App.  Cat.  S17).  thai  the  only 
true  teat  of  juriidiclioD  for  a  decree  o(  divom  alleiing  the 
•latusoi  tbe  partita  toamaniageii  lobe  found  in  tbe  domidlt 
of  tbe  iqMUto — thai  t>  to  uy.  of  Ibe  husband,  at  the  domicile 
of  a  wife  iollaws  thai  of  her  buttund— at  the  time  of  Ihe  divorce 
Domicile  nKani  a  penon't  pcnnaneal  borne,  the  place  at  which 
he  lesidct  with  no  intention  of  making  hit  hone  diewben,  and, 
U  he  leavat  it,  with  tbe  inlention  of  reluming  to  IL 

It  it  now  abo  clearly  recognized  at  the  law  ol  Engbnd  that  tbe 
Ea^ith  coiutt  will  not  recogniia  a  divorce  porponing  to  be  made 
by  a  lorrigD  tribunal  with  regard  lopcnonidomidled  in  England. 
For  a  considerable  time  doubt  appean  to  have  clouded  the  law 


ontbiiMUect    batanooicne known MiaAy-*eiar,<kcida4 
in  i8t],  tbe  ^idgea  of  Englaad  (tbe  point  anac  ia  cooneiiou  with 

of  any  lotcign  ceiBtiy  or  uy  ttata  cooU  diaaolvc  an  Englisb 


ScoUaad  diStr  liom  tbe  view  BipgUwJ 
tobetakanbytbeEn^iAtiidgeB.  Bm  tbe  natter  hat  been  fidy 
cxpkbitd  In  one  of  tha  auit  laaatetly  of  Lont  Bnmcn'a  ]ndr 
nenta  (Saraty  t.  Fcirmt,  f.  P.  D.  154),  afterwudt  upheld  by 
the  Hooae  ol  Lords  hi  lUi  (8  App.  Caa.  4}):  and  it  la  BOW  dear 
thai  while  tbe  putlta  an  doialciled  In  this  coontey  no  ch 


bet«,  unleaa  it  pracatd  on  tha  gmnnda  on  whkk  a  divorce  may 
be  obtained  in  thia  cnuntiy.  and  ann  the  exception  ^Bt 
mentioned  apptaia  to  real  rathar  on  reaaofllag  and  peinc^  than 
on  the  anthoiity  of  any  decided  caaa.  This  piinciple  received 
Ibe  higbeat  lanction  in  the  pnsecntion  of  Earl  Rusell  for  biganiy 
before  tbe  House  of  Lords  (1901).  >u  which  it  was  held  that, 
where  a  divorce  bad  been  refused  him  in  England,  an  American 
divorce  would  not  leUcve  a  man  from  the  guill  of  mairying  again. 
^wwaury  Pmaatinti  Jtr  5e^i«UwB.— The  legiilsmre  has 
aougfal  to  extend  Ihe  relief  afforded  by  thr  courts  in  Dutrimonia] 
caosts  by  a  procedure  lairly  to  be  coaaideTcd  within  ihe  reach  of 
all  datsca.  In  iSgs  an  act  was  passed  which  re-enacted  in  an 
improved  lorm  tbe  provisioDa  of  an  act  ot  1878  of  similar  eficct 
By  the  act  of  iBts  pomi  was  given  to  a  mairied  woman  whose 
husband  (i)  bis  been  guHly  of  an  aggnvalcd  assault  upon  bei 
wilhlo  the  Oflences  aearnit  the  Person  Act  1861.  or  {1)  convicted 
on  iodictinent  ol  an  aoaull  on  her  and  tenlenced  lo  pay  a  fine 
of  mote  than  1E5  01  to  bnprisonment  for  more  than  Iwo  months, 
or  li)  ihall  hiva  deierted  bcr.  or  (4)  been  guilty  of  peiBStent 
cnietty  to  her  or  wilful  neglect  10  miintam  bei  or  bee  inlaiit 
children,  and  by  nicb  cruelty  or  neglecl  shall  have  caused  bei 

jurisdiction  and  10  obtain 

followbig  piovitions  — (1)  thai  the  applicant  be  nol  forced  ID 

cobabil  with  bei  buslwod,  ( i)  that  tbe  ipplicanl  have  Ibe  custody 

ply  lo  bcT  an  allowance  not  cicwding  £j  1  >s«k  Tbe  tct  pro- 
vides thai  no  married  Kooun  guihy  of  aduliciy  should  be  giinled 
relief,  but  wiiii  tbe  very  ictpatUDl  proviso,  altcnng  as  It  does  Ibe 
rule  of  the  coounoa  kw,  that  the  hutbiiul  has  nol  coaduced 
or  connived  at,  or  by  wilful  negtecl  or  misconduct  conduced  lo. 
such  adulleiy  The  provlsons  of  this  act '  have  been  largely 
pnl  m  force,  and  no  doubi  to  the  great  advtnuge  of  Ibe  poorer 
classes  of  Ihe  community.  It  will  be  observed  that  tbe  act  b 
unilateral,  and  affoidt  no  relief  to  a  husband  igaiml  a  wife; 
and  Lbe  complaint  is  oflen  heard  thjit  no  misconduct  of  the  wife, 
except  adultery,  relieves  Ihe  husband  from  the  neceaslty  of 
maintauung  b«  and  allowing  bcr  to  abate  bis  home,  uoleia  be 


.a  Ibe  high  cc 


n  Ibe  development  of 


tiry,ai 


□arriage  by  con 
"  be  held  Lo 


iew  of  tbe  Chui^  expressed  m  the  ecdesiasticd 
law  has  been  enlirdy  departed  from  aa  legards  agreements  for 
scpaiation.  Sudi  agreements  were  embodied  In  deeds,  and 
usnilly  coatained  mutual  coveninla  not  to  sue  in  the  ccdeat 
atticalcouitsfoiresIilBlionof conjugiliighti.  The ecdcaiasticj 


■  II  is  to  be  noted  that  by  a  dedsion  of 

her  hiislund  aul  has  obtained  a  separation  oiderwithjnivnyo 
the  lime  when  the  desertioo  eommenctd,  she  loses  her  lighl  I 

■Dt  entitled  10  a  divone  after  two  years'  desertion,  upon  ] 
adultery     Sse  alto  Dtdd  v.  DaU.  1906,  n  T.  L.  R.  4S4- 

*  In  1909  a  Royal  Conunissaon  was  appointed  to  inquire  I 
law  of  divcne,  with  tpcdsl  leleiaBce  to  tha.poaUon  of  ibi 

■■—  i.C.OOi^lC 


,  hamtva,  vbolly  dincguded  lucli  igrecncnU,  md 
I  iSocdiag  M  aniwcr  id  i  wit  Ear  cotitutioD 
ot  coDJugaJ  rights  For  »  considerable  period  the  court  of 
cbincery  [cfuied  to  nlace  thr  lovaunt  m  such  dctdi  by  R- 
Mnuung  the  putio  ham  proceediog  to  the  ccdoiuUcsl  cnurta. 
But  at  lut  ■  mononble  jud(iiunt  ol  Lord  VVcUbury  (i£60 
tiMflcd  the  light  (Hum  V  Hian.tDeG  F  ti }  iit.iKtita 
IfartluU  V  liartlutt,  j  P  D  iq)  o!  the  cauit  oi  chuutry  to 
Bi4ial>la  the  duim  ol  good  (sitb  in  this  u  in  olhor  cniet.  tnd 
reitruned  ■  pttilmder  from  luiag  In  the  erdenutial  court  con- 
nL     TleteiJtn  theie  deedi  beaii 


loCm 


nonuldi 


-.  very  peat  value  When  the  cc 
united  unda  the  Judicature  Acu,  it  became  jxaciicable  to 
np  in  the  dlvone  diviiion  ■  xpantion  deed  in  answer  U 
■uit  tot  nstitution  of  conjugal  rights  without  the  uecessily 

SfcUdKa.— The  natiwict  of  divDn*  fn  Englond  lave  (or  « 
Tan  been  refularly  pb ''  '  """  ""'      " 


._  _  rridfei  which  cnlmA 

igsfn  nne  Tiib)!  '"  <^'  ind  iSqi.  and  (hia  mi 

it  TOAV  certainly  be  Hui  with  contidcnre  that  u 
grawih  of  popiii:i[ion  the  nutnber  of  divoi^o  \n  I 

™TTie™uf  ilimSf  of  pHf 


uln  matrimonial  canei  pmented  by 
ed  by  wives,  but  in  no  marked  degree, 
lue  lo  Itc  faci  Ihal  the  Urga  number 


[OTHER  EUROPEAN  C 
n  the  UffencoDlribuun.    Theiifladpla 


nay  now  turn  lo  the  law  o(  divorce  ai 
suntries  oi  the  modem  woild.  On  Che  ouds  qoefliai 
I-  marriage  ii  to  be  coniidered  Indiaiduble  tbey  hIQ  be 
[o  range  themselves  on  one  tide  or  the  athn  icconlinc  t* 
the  influence  upon  tliem  o(  the  Churdi  of  Rome  Mid  It*  mun 

In  SteHsnd  It  has  long  been  the  law  thai  murlige  cui  be  As- 
solved  at  the  initance  of  either  party  by  judicial  scnteDCe  od  tlie 
if  adultery  or  of  desstion,  termed  noB-uUKTenoe,  aad 
es  could  in  such  case  remarry,  except  with  the  fmauaa, 
vents  if  the  paramour  was  named  is  the  de<iee  (tnd  the 

uldaliobegnntedforcruetty.    BylbeCourtof Scfrion 
Act  1830,  the  jurisdiEilon  in  divorce  wts  transfened  bom  1  body 
'     "  1  the  court  of  scMion. 

HilivKd  complete  divorce  could  be  gruned 
»  on  the  grounda  of  adultery  or  of  wSfut  tod 
malicious  desertbn,  towhkliHere  added  luinatural  oHences  and 
life,  and  such  divorce  gave  the  power  of  tv- 
nuiriagt.  except  with  the  person  with  wbora  adultery  wts  proved 
'  I  have  been  committed,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  >  doubt 
hether  this  power  extended  to  the  guilty  party  (Voet,  Dt 
kW ju.  lit  14 .  tit  >)'  Divorce  o  tMUd  el  Uwro  could  be  gnated 
1  the  grounds  allowed  by  the  canoa  law. 
The  Code  o(  Pnuila  of  1794  contained  dabcrate  provUoea 
which  gave  great  facility  of  divorce.  A  complete  divoect  could 
be  obUiDed  by  Judicial  seaience  (or  the  [oUowing  ooscs:— 
ft]  Adultery  or  uooaiural  offences;  and  adultery  by  •  hosband 
fonned  no  bar  to  hb  obtaining  ■  divorce  against  hb  itlfe  tor 
adultery,  and  even  an  ilUat  intimacy,  from  which  ■  praumptioa 
of  adultery  might  arise,  wts  held  sufficient  lot  a  divorce,  (a)  WH- 
fill  desertion.  (3)  Obatinate  refusal  of  the  rights  of  mtJTiage, 
which  was  con^dcredaiequivatent  to  desertion.  (4)  Inctptdty 
rform  the  dutie«  of  marriage,  even  ii  arising  suluequeiil  U 
larriage;  and  the  same  effect  was  assigned  to  other  inctt- 
able  bodily  defects  that  excited  disgust  and  horror.  (5}  Lsnacy, 
If  after  a  year  there  was  no  reasonable  hope  of  recovery.  (A) 
An  ikttempt  on  the  hfe  of  one  spouK  by  the  other,  or  gross  and 
unlawful  attack  on  the  honour  or  personal  tiberly.  (7)  Incoq- 
paiibillty  of  temper  and  quarrelsome  dispoeitfon,  if  rising  to  the 
height  of  endangering  life  or  health.  (8)  Opprobrious  oime  for 
ither  spouse  bas  suffered  imprlsoamcnt,  or  a  krwmngly 
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olhce  or  trade  of  the  olbcT.  01 

pioyment     fiolChaageof  rdiglon,     Iniddiltou  to  Ibete  anscs, 

marriages,  when  there  were  no  children,  could  be  dlndved  by 

mutual  consent  if  there  be  no  nsson  lo  suspect  levity,  prBcipitf 

tlon  or  compulsion-,  and  a  judge  had  alio  power  lo  dinolve  ■ 

marriage  in  cases  in  which  a  strongly  rooted  dislike  tppeucd  to 

him  to  exist.     In  all  cties  of  divorce,  b  '  '  •  •       - 

the  necessity  of  oblair 

(lee  Durgc,  Comnunla 

640) 

Belore  TS76  only  a  divorce  s  intuit  could  be  ot>ulMd  !■ 
■OOK  ol  the  German  states,  tgpedally  If  the  pelithniet  were  a 
Roman  Catholic  The  only  relief  iflordcd  wu  a  "  peipetutl 
separation."  By  the  Personal  Status  Act  1875  perpetual  separ*. 
tlon  orders  were  abollded  and  divorce  decrees  allowed  in  cues 
where  the  petitioners  would,  imder  the  fDrmer  law.  havt  been 
entitle)]  lo  a  perpetxul  separation  order.  However,  two  Drafting 
Commissions  under  the  act  declined  to  alter  the  new  rale,  but 
under  pressure  front  the  Roman  Cathotlc  party  tbe  Rrichatag 
passed  a  law  introducing  a  modified  scptnliDO  order,  termed 
"dissolution  of  the  conjugal  community"  (XiifM»t  4ct 
thditkn  Ctmtinsikiiji}  This  order  can  be  Donvettttl  into  a 
dissolutionof  themarriage  si  the  option  of  either  ptrqr.  Under 
the  Civil  Code  of  tgoo  a  petittoaet  (SB  obtain  a  divorce  or  judicial 


S1HER  KUtrarUN  COUNTRIES] 

■jnntioD  H  "•todaM"  or  "lArivc"  grcumdt    In  the 

bmtt  cue  U  the  ttrts  tre  aUbritbed  the  petltlontt 

10  tba  rcllrf  pnjti  for;  In  the  litter  cue.  it  fi  left  to  jadlctet 

ibuBlk*.    The  abiolu te  gminds  in  iditlteTy,  blgmny,  lodoni 

u  ttleinplagaliiittiK  petitioner')  Ufe  or  wiltoldncrlion.    T 

icbtfie  gnimd*  >ra  (d)  luch  pave  bte*cb  of  rairilal  doty 

dbAoBDurmUa  or  Immonl  canduci  u  would  disturb  the  mariul 

■cktioB  U  Bch  u  eiteat  iliai  the  maniage  c 

bs  opected  to  continue;  (b)  Innnity,  conlinued  for  more 

tine  year*  dudng  tbc  mantage.  and  of  to  levere  a  natuit 

inwUeetaaltoninmilty  between  thtpartleabiuHuedaod 

Sktty  M  be  re-eiubluhed.  A  divorced  wife,  if  not  etctnshily 
the  luJItjr  party,  may  retab  her  husbona's  nuns;  but  U  ex- 
ctadirely  guit(]>,  bei  former  tnobuid  may  compel  bi^  to  tenuni 

By  the  law  of  Onuuri,  KTOidlnglo  the  Codeaf  King  CfarfsUai 
lbs  Fifth,  complete  divorce  could  be  obtained  lor  inmt;  Idi 
leprae,  whether  contncted  bcfote  or  after  marriage;  far  Inni- 
pottatim  for  crime  or  flight  from  jaMiee,  after  IbiH  yenn, 
Ibod^  not  tot  crime  ItuU;  and  lor  exile  not  ariiing  fiora  crime, 
after  teren  ytatt. 

In  JiKrfr*  complete  divamh  granted  ^  jtidicid  widence  Foi 
■dotlety,  and  in  Ruaia  lot  that  avie  and  alio  lor  bicompall- 
hilily  of  temper  (Aylllle,  Par,  <«),  On  the  other  hand.  In  S^ik 
nirriage  is  indisBoluble,  atid  the  enleslinicai  courts  have 
retained  ib<jr  eitliBivr  cognitaoce  of  mitrimonial  caiuei.  In 
/laJ>  ceitain  irlides  ot  the  CivH  Gide  deal  with  separation, 
voluntary  and  judicial,  but  divorce  is  not  allowed  in  any  form 

Id  FroHct  lit  law  of  divonx  has  had  a  cheqwred  history 
Before  the  Revohitlon  the  Koman  canon  law  prevailed,  marriage 
ns  cODiideml  indissoluble,  and  only  divom  a  mttia  rt  Uiore. 
kDOwB  as  la  HfaraHm  fkalnlcliim,  was  perm)lted ,  though  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  monarchy  divorce  d 
•iaciif*  nutrinunii  was  allowed.  La  tiporallon  iTIialHIttllfi  was 
iraotHl  at  the  instance  of  a  wile  for  crHclly  by  ■ 


ontempl  before  the  inmates  of  the  house;  but 
ditaln  a  lepantion  for  adultery  by  her  husbi 
had  hii  remedy  in  case  ol  adultery  by  his  wifi 
(he  lentencc  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  which  took  pr 


le  Revolulion  may  bi 


nlwith 


iBgainti 


1  of  September  175a  to  great 


have  iwept  awiy  marriage  among 
whelmed,  and  by  the  lai      '  ■ 

bcillly  Will  given  tor  divorce  0  nnciUB  anr'iinonii  as  practically 
to  tenniiulc  the  obligaliODi  of  tnariiagc,  A  reaction  came  with 
tbc  Code  Napoltoo,  yet  even  under  that  syslem  ol  law  divorce 
maained  comparatively  easy.  Mutual  consent,  etpressed  In 
the  manner  and  continued  for  a  period  spcciGcd  by  the  !;lw.  was 
cause  for  a  divorce  (the  principle  ol  the  Roman  law  being  adopted 
OB  this  potnt),  but  such  consent  could  not  tai»  phce  unless  the 
husband  was  twenty-Eve  years  of  age  and  the  wife  iwenty^jne, 
Bnleis  tbey  bad  been  matricd  for  two  years,  nor  after  twenty 
yearaof  rnarriage,  not  after  the  wife  bad  completed  bcr  forty -fifth 
Jear;  and  further,  the  approval  of  the  psnnis  of  both  parties 
was  required.  In  case  of  divom  by  canscnt,  the  law  nquind 
that  a  proper  agreement  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  lb*  wife  and  the  custody  ol  the  children.  A  husband  could 
abtaln  a  dix'orce  a  rinaila  malrjMtmii  ior  adiditry.  but  the  wile 
had  no  such  power  aniess  the  husband  bad  brought  bit  mistress 
10  the  home-  Both  husband  and  wilecouldcUtim  divorce  on  the 
pound  of  outrage,  or  grievous  bodily  injury,  or  condemnation 
lor  an  jnfamoua  crime.  If  the  divorce  was  for  adultery,  the 
erring  paity  couJd  not  many  the  partner  of  his  or  her  guUt.  A 
divarcea  nciuo  e/fibrpcould  be  obtained  on  the  same  grounds  as 
a  divorce  a  ttiic)^.  but  not  by  mutual  consent;  and  if  the  divorce 
■  mnmi  tl  Uan  continued  In  force  lor  three  years,  the  dclendant 
patty  could  claim  a  divorce  0  tinctih.  On  the  restoration  of 
loyalty  in  iBifi  divorce  a  R'iKnfi>  was  abolished,  and  pending  suits 
lor  divorce  a  siiuiUii  were  converted  into  suits  lor  separation  only, 
Divorce  in  France,  after  the  repeal  of  the  provisions  respecting 
h  in  Ihe  Code  Napolfon  in  1S16.  uns  rc-cnncicd  by  a  bw  of  the 
a;lh  of  fuly  itS4,  the  provisions  of  which  were  simplified  by 


KUB  3+3 

biwiafiSSAaiid  toB7.  But  a  wUe  dtpattnn  w»  ^ute  by  these 
bws  from  the  terms  of  the  Code  NapoMon.  Divoice  by  cooaent 
disappesied,  and  the  blowing  brcame  the  cause*  for  which 
divorce  was  allowed:  (1)  Adultery  hy  either  party  to  the 
marriage  at  the  suit  of  lit  other,  ■ilhaut,  in  the  case  o[  adultery 
by  the  husband,  the  aggnvalion  of  introduction  ol  the  concubiiw 
into  the  home  required  by  tbe  Code;  (>}  violence  (nc^i)  or 
cruelty  (jfticei);  (])  iiu'iiru  ra»ei;  and  (4)  ptlne  igUrlhi  d 
inJanuuiU,  Euit  is  deGocd  by  hodt  a*  "  a  generic  eqiretsioa 
comprising  all  acta  tendiag  to  csmptomiae  the  safety  of  tbs 
distinction  as  to  ibeir  obiecl  or  motive,  pre- 


undlnga."     Sisiiej  ar 


!e  {Kelly's  Frnuh  lac  0/  Matriatt,  p.  i 


Hi  tied  to 


Ihemsclvea 
defined  as  acts, 
the  repulalioa 


fide  discretion,  bave  I 
wntingi  01  w«iu  wmcn  reflect  upon  tbe  bom 
ol  tbe  party  against  whom  they  an  directed-  Tbe 
held  tliat  retraclioa  at  Ihe  (rial  does  not  relieve  the  party  from 
the  consequenca  of  an  I'n/iire  jrote,  and  that  publicity  isan  aggra- 
vating but  not  a  necessary  element.  A  letter  from  one  spouse  to 
the  other  may  constitute  an  iiijiin  and  the  rouirts  have  Cnrtbei 
beld  themselves  at  liberty  to  consider  letters  written  after 
divorce  proceedings  have  been  commenced.  InjuHS  tr""*  have 
also  been  considered  to  include  materia]  Injuries,  and  among 
tbcse  have  been  classed  habitual  and  gronodleit  refusal  of 
malrinxinial  rights,  communication  of  disease  and  refusal  lo 
coasml  lo  a  reKgious  ceremony  of  marriage.  Habitual  but  not 
occaaional  drunkenness  has  also  been  beld  to  fall  within  (he 
rfin!IiDnofani«;iirr{r«ie,  Feint ^itliie d infamanfe^gaiitt 
legal  punishment  iovotving  corporal  confinemenl  and  moral 
degradation ' 
'  addition  to  lis  tecognllfon  of  full  divorce,  tbe  French  la» 
jniics  separation  of  two  kinds,  one  ztfcratieniktitni  and  the 
othrr  ilparaiion  dr  tdtpt.  Tbe  effect  ot  ilparatam  ie  latia  ii 
ncrely  lo  put  an  end  to  the  community  of  good*  belween  tbe 
pouses.  ll  necessarily  follows,  but  may  be  decreed  independently 
i(  itparatisn  dtcorpi.    The  grounds  of  sipi 


or  inree  years,  11  may  oe  lumea  mio  a  oivorce  upon  the 

ion  of  either  parly  lo  the  court- 

1893  a  wife  ilfarlt  de  turpi  obtained  only  Ihe  capacity 
allaching  to  a  concomitant  slpaialion  ii  Mmr;  that  is  lo  uy, 
ihc  recovered  the  enjoyment  and  managemrnl  of  her  separate 
iropcrty,  but  could  nol  deal  with  real  properly,  nor  take  legal 
IrocFcdlngs,  without  thesIincllDn  of  ber  husband  or  of  the  court. 
Sul  by  a  law  of  the  filh  ol  February  1893  a  wife  I'^rfctfc  cor^ 


:aulhorityof  berbi; 


capacity,  si 


lie  wife  r 


miled  ca 


jf  a  wife  !lperl 

LQch  change  of  status  it  becomes  mnmng  on  tbird  persons. 
The  provisions  of  French  law  with  regard  lo  the  custody  ol 

he  children  of  a  iKssolved  marriage,  and  with  regard  to  properly, 
lonot  differ  materially  from  those  prescribed  by  the  English  acts. 
1%e  custody  of  children  is  given  to  tbe  parly  who  has  obtained 

*     "vorcc.  unless  the  courl,  on  the  application  of  the  family,  or 

en,  that  cuslody  should  be  given  to  flie  other  party  or  a 
person;  hut  In  every  case  the  right  of  bolta  father  and 
■.t  to  supervise  Ihe  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
en,  and  their  llabiKly  to  contribute  to  their  support,  are 


er  the  prescribed  nc 


..  iBintecedaiioobiemhow.  aceofdlnitothe  latest  dednona 
«f  the  Hoine  ol  Lords,  cruelty,  accordinc  lO  English  Ian.  includes 

'  'am  Doi  others  of  ihe  lormiof  imury  for  which,  under  (he  term 

,,  .  .jUTti  rravrs,  Ihe  French  bw  affords  a  remedy-     ll  may  mrW 

be  doubted  whet  ber  rhe  view  taken  t>y  Ihe  miiHnily  of  tbe  eeen  in 

Rm<HU  v.  KutirU,  which  would  have  inchided  in  Ihe  ddlnilion  ol 

"  yall,  or  nearly  all,  of  that  which  ihe  French  tow  deems  eithn 

t  oe  imjHrfi  iravti.  would  not  have  bvtier  saThfied  both  Ihe 

ipin  of  Englith  jurisprudence  and  tbe  feelings  ol  modem  life- 


inldy  sattd  ai  [oUooi 


propeny  on  ■  <llvon«  bu  been 

li^ccti  >  diHolutim  of  tlic  nwlriiniiaiaj  i^m 
of  property  u  wrlluof  themarriaft  ittdf  The  decrre  appoinu  a 
notary,  who  li charged  with  the  itttltiwiit  of  the  pecuniaiy  inmntt 
oflhccertis-  ByaatcRotypcdEorrnolpntfHlurptlKappDuitiiHat 
li  mide  iimrUlifv  lot  the  purpoH  o<  bqakUling  la  ammuntmli 
■>oM  uiitf  tnlrc  lii  J^nu,  irtcqnciiv*  of  wbcilier  (Iw  tttunc  really 
Kai  that  of  aHnmunily  «  aoother.  la  the  c*K  of  (Geiu,  (Imifort. 
married  under  tde  lulc  ol  aepuate  property.  j(  ii  nnxaury  ardaBy 
IS  let  ihii  out  in  tlie  iwtafial  deed  ct  Uqiiidiinii,  in  aider  lo  deiat 
iJk  ^bddipdoa  iriikb  might  be  raiaed  by  the  vocdirif  of  the  decxce 
that  a  coaunmuty  naJly  did  euit.  The  party  ^aiiut  whom  the 
divom  hai  boea  pronounced  loiea  the  benefil  of  ail  Bettlemeata  made 
upon  him  orher  by  the  other  party,  ^ther  by  the  mamaie  contract 
or  Slice  the  marTiage.    On  Lheotber  hand,  tbe  party  in  wHBefavoDr 

.!_  J: L—  1 jtumd  preaervea  the  benefit  of  all  iettle~ 

favour  by  Che  uuicceaaful  naity.    If  m 
W.  or  if  Iliofle  made  appear  Inadequate  to 


DIVORCE  (UNiTBD  snits 

ictioa.    It  la  ■  |Eiunl  prlndple  of  the  Ffcncta  bw  ai 

liac  dociuKntuy  evidence  \s  tbe  beil  tviduee,  indsitl 

only  lecondaiy     In  divorce  ciaei  ftditllny  jb^mlt 

iMile  can  be  proved  by  tlie  official  ceniSale  of  llie  coiwniHaiy 

ol  police.     Leuer»  beLween  the  huibuid  and  wile  are  ■*<wiiwjhfa 

'idence^     Aa  to  letters  between  the  partiea  and  third  penoii^ 

law,  which  has  been  doubtful,  no*  appe*n  to  be  that  the  wile 

'  produce  only  auch  leltcn  from  third  partici  to  her  huabwid 

ave  come  into  her  poueaaion  acddentaUy,  and  without  mnf 

iuicorartiSceDnherpBrt,but  t2ie  husband  may  put  ia  evidcMC 

any  tetters  written  to  or  by  bis  wile  which  be  haa  obtained  br  lay, 


..  ijo) 


<  the  property  of 

t  liberty  to  remarry. 


X  both  panics 
husband  could  noiirry  at  once,  but  the  wife  [ait.  i«(  of  the 
Code)  was  only  allowed  to  remarry  a  Iter  an  inleival  of  ten  months. 
By  the  act  ol  ifo;,  this  article  was  abolished,  and  the  irife 
allowed  to  remarry  as  loon  as  the  judgment  or  decree  granting 
the  divorce  has  been  entered,  providing  300  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  £rst  judgment  was  pronounced.  A  divorced  husband 
may  remarry  his  divorced  wife,  but  if  he  does  so,  he  cannot  be 
again  divorced^  eicept  on  the  ground  of  a  sentence  to  a  feiiu 
qfiktiPt  ef  injamanU  passed  on  one  of  them  since  their  remarriaga. 
There  is,  however,  this  limilntion  on  the  power  of  remarriage  oE 
divor(«d  petsoot,  that  the  parly  to  the  mamage  against  whom 
tbe  decree  has  been  pronounced  is  not  allowed  to  marry  the 
peiMa  with  whom  his  or  her  guilt  has  been  established.  Such 
peAoo,  howevci,  has  no  such  lights  as  an  rccognucd  m  him  oi 
her  according  to  Ejiglish  law,  and  cannot  take  any  port  in  the 
proceeding!.  But  his  or  her  name  is  referred  to  m  the  pioceed- 
iogs  only  by  an  initial,  ajid  French  law  goes  even  further  in  tb( 
avoidance  ol  publicity,  inasmuch  as  the  publication  of  divorce 
ptoceedinp  in  the  press  is  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties. 

By  a  law  ol  the  6lh  of  February  iSgj  French  jurisprudence, 
more  omplcle  at  least,  and  perhaps  wiser,  than  English,  dealt 
with  a  matter  previously  in  controversy,  and  decided  that  after  a 

coDluiue  to  use  the  name  of  her  divorced  hiuband  nor  may  thi 
husband,  for  business  or  other  purpoaa,  coniuiue  Lo  use  the  nami 

By  the  law  of  1SS6  the  spetia]  procodure  In  divorce  previously 
In  force  under  the  Code  and  under  the  law  of  1S84  was  abolished, 
and  it  »*•  provided  thai  mairinonial  causes  should  be  tried 
according  to  the  oidiniry  tules  of  procedure.     The  action  Ihei 
fore,  when  brought,  follows  the  methods  of  proceduro  common 
other  dvil  proceedings.     But  tbero  still  remain  certain  nec< 
sary  preliminaries  to  an  action  of  divorce.    A  petition  must  I 
preaented  by  a  petitioner  in  person  to  the  president  ol  the  cou 
sitting  in  chambers,  with  the  object  of  a  rccondliation  beii 
eHected,    This  is  linawn  as  the  fitniiire  coapiiriUum     If  il 
petitioner  iiilt  determines  to  praised,  there  follows  the  iodh 
tomparalim.  on  which  occasion  both  parlies  appeu  before  the 
pniideoL    If  the  president  fails  to  effect  a  reconcihation,  be 
makes  an  order  permitting  the  petitioner  to  proceed,  and  deals 
with  the  matters  necessary  to  be  dealt  with  ptadmU  lile,  such 
■mlien  being  (i)tepatate[e)idence,(i)  alimony,  (j)  possession  of 
personal  effects,  (4)  custody  of  children.     As  regards  residence, 
the  wife  is  compelled  lo  adhere  during  the  proceedings  to  the 

on  the  bosband.  Alimony  ptndiuU  /i(e  is  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  having  regard  to  the  means  of  the  parties,  and 
includes  a  proper  provision  (pr  costs.  As  regards  the  custody  of 
children,  the  Code  and  the  law  of  1884  gave  it  to  the  husband, 
unless  the  court  oiherwiie  ordera,  but  the  law  of  1SS6  leaves 
the  matter  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Hiere  arc  certain  technical  rules  of  evidence  on  the  trial  of 


tofcr 


bym 


re  fallows 

Ue.    A  schedule  of  ai 

led  a  /Hfa-unHotMM  . 

tlie  inquiry.     Relatives  and  Mt- 


ipodoUy  appomied  to  cMduc 

irants.  though  not  copipetent  witnose*  in  ordinary  dvil  accioo^ 
ire  so  in  divorce  prorcedings.  Cross  petitions  may  be  entendi 
the  tubstaoiiation  of  a  cross  petition,  however,  does  not  luw  tta* 
eSect,  in  soine  ouea  given  to  it  by  English  law,  of  bailing  ft 
ivorce  may  be,  and  often  is,  granted  in  Invoot 
of  and  against  both  parties  paiw  larU  rtatra^im.  When  a  case 
comes  on  lor  trial,  it  is  m  the  power  of  the  court  to  ordei  an 
adjournment  for  a  period  not  exc«ding  six  months,  which  istormcd 
a '^^rdVpreHDf.  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  rccondlia- 
tion, Il  is  said,  however,  that  thia  power  is  iddan  exercoed. 
An  ai^eal  may  be  brought  against  •  decr«c  of  divorce  within  two 
months,  and  a  decree  made  on  appeal  b  subject  to  icvisiaa  by 
the  court  of  caaaation  within  two  months.  Both  relenacei  to 
the  court  of  afipcal  and  the  conn  of  casntjon  operate  as  a  slay  of 
execution  Adecteemusl.by  thcUwof  1SS6,  be  transcribed  00 
the  register  of  marriages  Mlihin  two  tnonths  from  iu  date,  and 
faihng  this  tranacnplion,  the  decree  is  void  The  tranaoiptioa 
must  be  made  at  the  place  of  celebration  of  the  mattiage,  or.  il  Um 
patties  are  married  abroad,  it  the  place  where  the  parties  wen 
last  domiciled  m  France.    If  the  parlies,  after  having  manied 

the /'r«iireiir ie lo /U^kUi^w  in  1SS7, ttial  the  Iranscriptkniinay 


oftheiri 


brought,  a 

aliens  in  France.     Hu  eficct  of  transcription  does  not  relate  back 

to  the  dale  of  the  decree. 

OpinioiB  may  differ  ■*  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  EngUik  aad 
French  law  relating  to  divorce.  But  it  cannot  he  denied  thai  the 
French  law  presents  a  ■Ingutarly  compjete  and  weU-CDnstdR^ 
■yncm,  and  one  which,  obviously  with  the^nglisb  lysiem  in  view,  has 

and  modilyiiig  certain  of  ita  terms  in  accofdance  with  the  IMit 
afforded  by  eapenence  and  the  chanced  feelings  of  the  modein  wfvld. 
ThceSectottfielawiof  l8J4andieseiaFrancehaibeengmi.  The 
-icl  ol  190T  dealing  with  divorce,  coupled  with  that  of  the  im  of  July 
., -L r  dealing  with  marriage,  may  also  be  laid  to  mark  an 


of  the  1 


L  1514.     In  addition,  there  were 


lAingiiished  French  w..,_..  . _  _. 

*■- ■*  -eouiacy  on  the  jvdicU  aynem  ol  Gieai  Bniaia 

r~ — 1  SguRa  with  the  coitesponduiji  result  ol  the 

Enilith  an  of  iS]7.  His  condusion  j>  eipreacd  in  these  wordi; 
"  On  vidt  qa'en  cmq  annla  nos  tribuiuiui  out  pcnoonct  iniis  loii 

rapcndiement "  (Onnte  de  Fnnqueville,  Lr  Sydimt  Jaiticiaire  it 

laaninii-BHlaiat.ll,p,  tit).  It  Is,  however,  practically  jrapooible 
to  compue  the  nnnber  of  divorces  In  France  and  In  Bn^nd  with 

divDret  in  Fiance  materially  civeed  those  reeagniaed  by  E^isk 
lawi  and  ibe  absence  in  France  of  any  oflielal  performlni  the 
f  uTiclloiii  assigned  to  the  king's  proctor  in  Engfand  cannot  bm  nave 
fitii  InRuenn  on  the  number  at  appUationa  for  divorce,  as  wrll  aa 


According  to  Amerkan  pnctice,  divorce  ti  the  tenninatioo 
by  proper  le^  authority,  sometimes  legislatively  but  usually 
judidally.  of  a  marriage  which  up  to  the  lime  of  .the  dectt* 
was  legal  and  binding.    II  is  to  be  dialinguiibed  from  a  drcie*  of 


tntlTED  STATE!) 

■hii  [II  111  iliniiiinWinUiiiiii  ■  ill  I II II  iiIhihiiiIiiii.  iiliji  li  iiiimIh 
vooBimuMiatlnpnUc*  loliva  aput.  Intdim  not  mmphwl)' 
Mid  let  «fl  puii>B»n  lent  tht  iBiniig*  tit.  TtenMiiMBiddliw 
cf  Engliadt  ai  at  tlw  tJHn*  ttf  'tbe  dadtntioo  «f  iftdep^dcikcv. 


uihcHw  diTOrciB  ia  the  Tcrdlnriei,  Mill 
NbiKlIikxatklimuiinBnylefltotketnntBDidlcsUMWe,  In 
tkc  dtSsEnt  itatB,  and  la  Eogbiid,  divans  «D«  Bt  fint  BraBted 
by  the  IfgMthim,  whctlw  .dtocctly  «  by  (nntb>t  ^)ecii] 
utbariEy  to  thi  Iribuiuls  to  de  '      "  ~  ' 

pnctkc  fcU  into  geocnl  dimpBI 
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npoB  the  tub|«t  of  divomlq  tbs  OolEcd  Stuci,  mDd,  ts  Mau 
titCBt.  in  foreiin  anutila,  ■  anfid  bmMiiatian  mi  andt  bf 
tke  Anwriou  Bunau  irf  Libmlr.  and  111  Rpnt  covtnd  tbt  y»»tt 
>867  U>  iS86i  a  lurtlwT  nport  lor  tb*  period  iSt7  to  1906  baa 
abo  baoi  poldislwil  bjr  Ibe  Federal  Com*  Bonas.  lleiiuBbei 
•f  dirOKX*  wu  in  1886  Ofec  15,000,  and  Is  1906  *aa  over  Jtflno. 
aboot  doobk  Ibe  aumbu  iqiottcd  for  tbat  ytat  ban  all 


iiiii  thnnnmbtrnliiihililntniinlnnnrnniiinl 
Mill  baA  ii  ioe,eooaanledcMi»lta.  In  ilgS-tQai  tiKdiniB- 
me  wai  mo  dhionxi  (400  people)  to  100,000  mairiod  coaiilei. 
fblt  b  tqolvakat  to  nwrt  tloii  one  dhmrca  uumlly  to  eicb  1400 
people.  Tbe  uvaial  itatea  differ  in  divOKii-nta,  from  South 
Carelina,  wltb  no  pn>TfaioB  loc  Icfal  diToree,  to  Hontaiia  and 
WuMngtoo,  wbeie  the  rate  i>  lira  and  1  half  tina  the  avnge  for 
the  taaauy.  In  general  the  tale  ii  about  the  hih  (b  tite  North 
■■!■  the  Sooth,  bat  greater  In  the  Centnl  •tate*  tbaa  in  the  Eut, 
a^  ta  the  WeOein  than  in  the  Centnl  itatea;  but  to  lUt  rak 
the  Ifcw  England  Milei,  Loiuiana,  New  MeiiaD  and  Ariiona 
aieoceptioni.  TheNeirEni^dltatNhavcabightrtate  than 
Aeir  geognphicil  poaitlon  would  lead  one  to  elpect,  and  tbe 
ether  tbiee,  oiring  doutitlaa.  In  put  at  leaat,  to  tbe  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  have  a  loirer  rate  than  the  ititc* 
■bout  EbenL  The  seraral  ataCe  groupi  bad  in  1900  tbe  folhnring 
dlvcn»ntei  per  matooo;  South  Atlantic.  196;  North  AlbmtiC, 
lea;  Soutb  CchIibI,  55S;  North  Central,  510;  Weateni,  711. 
The  dhorce-nte  In  tbe  United  Stale*  Incraaaed  lapldlr  end 
(IcadUy  in  forty  yean  from  i;iB  iSOTloStlnigofi,  Bat  dlillnct 
lendOKleaarctncelble  in  different  legiani.  In  tbe  North  Atlantic 
[roup  the  rale  niae  by  sf  %,  in  the  Konb  Centnd  by  ( jS%,  in  Ibe 
WcMem  by  9  93  %  in  tbe  Sooth  Atlantk  by  4  J7  %,  Hd  in  Ibe  South 
Caittslby6ls%.  Tbe  peat  loacase  lathe  South  ***  mainly 
jhe  to  tbe  ipread  of  dmicc  anong  tbe  ennadpated  mgniM. 
Saeb  ttalc  detenmnei  for  itiell  Ibe  cautea  for  whicb  divorce  may 


Tbt  grooad  |4c«ded  for  a  divorce  ii  eddom  an  Inda  ta  tbi 
DotiveawUcbcaaaeddieiuittobebrou^  Ttaia ladatetnilned 
by  tbe  cbaracMr  of  tbe  la»  father  than  br  tbe  italaolmiad  of  Ac 
partka;  aitd  ao  tar  u  tbe  indiirfduala  a»  concened,  the  ground 
allied  la  tbua  a  doak  rather  ^n  a  chia  or  sevdallon.  Stffi 
thMe  nuiea  *hidi  faa*«  been  enacted  bito  law  by  tbe  wloul 
Mate  l^ialatuiBi  do  indicate  the  pleai  iriikh  ban  beneadoiaed 
by  the  locial  judgment  of  tbe  lapectlTa  "■■-~""»*"«  la  the 
Dnited  Sutcs  eiclo^n  of  Abuha  and  the  recent  fauular  aecoMbni 
tbera  are  forty-nine  different  juitedlctionabi  Ibe  natter  of  divott*. 
Sii  on  Of  every  aevtn  tOow  diMcce  for  deterthn,  adultery  or 
cruelty;  and  «I  the  941,611  divorcca  Tegoctcd  wHh  thefa'  cauae* 
dnring  Ibe  twenty  yean  tSST-ipoC  nearly  78%  wen  gnnted  for 
Mme  one  of  theie  three  cauaca,  via.  39%  for  deKrUon,  19  %  for 
(ddlery,  and  iti%  for  cradty.  Probably  ncaify  9  %  mon  were 
i*T  aoma  comUnation  ot  these  canaea.  Three  olbn  grounds  for 
dhwtsa  anadmltted  a>  legal  in  many  M I 


in  w.  hahit«al  draakeaaoa  in  jS,  and  Dcglecl  Ul 
About  9l%o(Amciicaa  dlvotcea  are  granted  on 

_ -' -■■ ■ -li,    iDgenenl  the Itgiilatioa 

(or  diMroe  u  moel  teatiktive 
In  tbe  BlBlea  on  the  Atlantic  (Mat.  Irani  New  VoAlo  South  Can>- 
liim  Induriv^  and  ii  k«M  w  In  the  Weatem  atato-  Tbe  aligbt 
eapenie  ol  oblalniDg  ■  divoit*  in  nHuq' of  the  Itatea,  and  the  lack 
o(  publicity  whicb  ii  given  la  tbe  nit,  art  ako  importaat  naaona 
for  tbe  gnat  nembei  of  decieea  iiaued.  The  impoitance  of  the 
iomerconaderatioB  ia  reflected  in  tbe  (act  that  Ibe  divocce-nta 
forlhe  United  State*  aa  a  ntak  ihowi  dcnriy,  in  iti  Buctuaticiu, 
the  inSuem*  of  good  and  bad  timea.  Wben  timn  are  good 
fAdtbeiMnneof  tbeworiiingandinduMnalclautalikcly  to  b« 
ai«ted,ihedivOfc»nteri>ia.  InpBiiidieffndnunaldqircawHi 
'""""   " lame  way  and  probably  foe  tbe 


Suctualei.  In  twa-tbinli  of  tbe  dtvoice  luita  the  wile  ii  tbe 
plaintiH,  and  the  proporthn  aU^tiy  incnaaed  In  tbe  fatty  yean. 
In  the  Koethem  Itatea  the  percental  faned  Id  wive*  <iSS7'ioa6} 
w*i7t,whileintbeSoutbeinitataitwa*iBlyj«.  Butwhers 
both  pailiea  dean  ■  decree,  and  each  hai  a  le^  gioinid  to  urge. 


Dnnne  la  pnriiebly  a^wully  bequani  anNog  the  nativ 
popubtiaB  of  the  Uniud  Statea,  and  UNOg  (beae  pnbably  moi 
In  thedty  than  In  the  cmnliy.    lUaatattmeal  canm 


diitinguiiUag  tbe  native  £mm  the  for^nJMfnappHcanta.    Itii, 
bowever.jhe  mort  obviou  leaaon  for  exptaialng  tbe  (act  that, 
i*  from  tbiee  to  in  time* 


prabaUy  lendi  to  obaane  by  a  low  dinece-nUe  tbe  Ugh  iMe  of 
tbe  native  popukiion.  Divonz  ia  cstainly  miee  conunon  in  tbe 
New  En^and  lUte*  ttaui  fai  any  othea  00  the  Atbuitie  ooest 
north  ot  Florida,  and  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  wherever  tbe  New 
En^and  famiUei  ban  gone  iSnne  b  nwie  fRqaent  than  die- 
^lere.  For  example,  It  li  much  mete  anamon  in  tbe  luttbam 
counlle*  ol  Ohio  lettled  largely  from  New  England  than  in  the 
•anthem  couolie*  letlkd  laigdy  ftum  tbe  Middle  Atlantic  lUtci. 

Then  an  two  lUtanenU  fiequenfly  made  ngtiding  divorce  in 
the  United  Statu  which  do  not  find  wainnt  in  the  lUIIgtia  on 
the  nibjcct.  The  hat  ii,  [hit  the  real  motive  for  divorce  with 
one  or  both  parties  ii  the  drain  for  marriage  to  a  thiiii  peiaon. 
The  lecond  ii,  tbat  a  vety  large  proportioo  of  divorce*  an  granted 
to  penons  who  move  from  one  jurisdiction  to  enother  b  order 
to  avail  themselves  of  tu  divorce  law*.  On  Ibe  £nl  point  the 
American  ituialici  are  pnctkally  lilent,  since,  in  Iming  a 
raarilage  licence  to  patties  one  or  boih  of  wbom  have  been 
previouily  divorced,  no  record  Is  geneially  made  of  tbe  fact.  In 
Connecticut,  however,  (ota  Duinbcrof  years  this  inionnatioowai 
nquind;  and,  if  tbe  italements  were  truitworlby,  the  number 
of  pamns  renunying  each  year  waa  about  one-third  the  total 
number  of  penons  dhwdng,  whidi  is  pnbsbly  a  nie  not  widely 
diflennt  Irom  that  of  sridows  and  widooeis  of  Ihc  same  age. 
FOftJgD  figure*  for  Swhaeriand,  Holland  and  Beriin  indicate  that 
k»  ikon  fcglMa  the  pnportion  of  tbe  divorced  who  nrnany 
needily  i*  about  tbe  aarae  ai  that  of  widows  sod  wMowen. 
Wbat  italMical  evidence  thenis  on  Ihe  subject  therefore  tendi 
to  discredit  tUa  popular  ofdjiioD.  llie  evidence  on  the  second 
point  li  nnwe  oontiuiive,  and  hu  gone  fu  towards  deoeasing 
Ihe  demand  (or  a  eonstitutioiul  amendment  allowing  a  folerd 
nmniage  and  (fivoroe  law.  Aboul  four-fiUhs  of  all  the  divorce* 
granted  in  the  United  Sutes  wen  issued  to  parlirs  who  wen 
married  In  the  stale  in,  which  the  decree  of  divorce  waj  later 
made;  and  iHien  from  Ihe  remaining  one-fifth  an  deducted  ihoee 
in  wtidi  tbe  pnrtlea  migiated  for  other  msons  than  a  dedtt  to 
obtain  ID  ewqr  divone,  tbe  remainder  would  constilute  a  very 
«mall,  almost  a  negligible,  bnction  of  the  total  namber. 

Ills  dllBcttlt,  perhapsimpoisible,  to  say  how  firlhe  frequency  of 
divorce  in  tbe  United  States  has  been  or  is  »  social  injury;  ho*  («r 
It  has  wakened  n  undermined  the  ideal  of  maniqe  III  lifeloni 
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onloD  betmni  tnin  ind  unnun.  In  thb  mpect  the  qusUDn 
uv«7  LikethitoliUtgilimacyiindu  Ihc  most  cai«Ful  Mndeou 
of  the  latter  Hibject  >gite  that  ilmoM  no  tnisiRiHthy  Infntace 
RgBiding  tbe  oiot^  conditJon  of  ■  community  can  be  derived 
train  the  proportiiHi  ot  Ulegiliauu  chitdrcn  born,  »>  one  miy  lay 
regarding  tbe  pievaleicc  of  divurce  that  from  thk  lict  aimoit  no 
inkrencu  ace  vtmtited  ttguding  tbe  monl  or  (odil  condflton 
of  the  popiibilloD.  It  is  by  no  meaiu  impouible,  for  cumple. 
Iliit  the  spread  of  divorte  among  the  negro  popnUtion  b  the 
South  marks  a  step  In  advance  from  the  condltioo  ol  1>i{[ely 
unngulated  and  LUeEal  unions  characterlnic  of  the  race  im- 
mediately after  tbe  war.  The  pttvaleDCe  of  divorce  io  the  United 
States  among  the  Dative  population.  In  oiban  commanllia, 
among  tbe  Ne«  England  eleincnl,  in  the  middle  ctosaeaof  society, 
■nd  among  thoie  of  the  Prolotant  faith,  indicate!  how  doscly 
Ihii  lodol  pfaenomeMd  is  Inleitaced  with  much  that  ia  chorocur- 
iMic  and  voloable  In  Amerkan  dvOIzatiin.  In  tUi  respect,  too, 
the  United  Stales  perhapa  Kpceaenl  tbe  outcome  of  a  tendency 
which  has  been  at  »oA  in  EunqwatleaatBiace  the  Reformation. 
Certainly  the  divDKC-tate  is  incitashig  in  nearly  every  civiliud 
coootry,  Decieesof  nullity  of  marriage  and  decreet  of  separation 
not  absolutely  terminating  the  mactiage  rdalion  ai«  lelstivdy 
far  leu  prevalent  than  they  wen  In  Ibe  medieval  and  early 
modem  period,  and  many  penoiu  who  under  lonner  conditiona 
would  have  obtained  relief  from  tmsatiifactory 


Tbe 


lybolyn 


of  tbcK 
increaaiog  proportion  of  lb%  commun 
mlficient  to  pay  the  requisite  legal  lee 
Importance.  Tbe  bctief  in  the  family  i 
ol  God,  decreed  to  continue  "till  dcat 
relatioEU  typifying  and  pCTpctuating  n  ,  ,  ^ 
ptobaUy  became  weakenod  in  the  United  State*  during  ine  igm 
centuiy,  along  *ith  a  waJiemng  of  other  religious  conceptions; 
and  h  is  yet  to  bedettimiaed  nheiber  a  substitute  lor  these  ideas 
can  be  developed  nndet-  Ibe  guidann  of  tbe  motive  of  social 
utility  or  individiul  deuie.  In  this  respect  the  United  States  is, 
a*  Ur  Gladitoiw  once  wrote,  a  ItilHU  ptaaotolka,  but  one  who 
knows  anything  of  tbe  family  and  heme  life  of  America  wiO  not 
nadily  de^iond  ol  tbe 


DIWAKIBH.  a  BnaU  ton  in  Turkish  A^  aboia  40  m.  below 
Hillab,  on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates  (31°  j8'  47"  N.,  44*  5S' 
iS"  E.),  which  is  here  (panned  by  a  floating  bridge.  Formerly 
a  military  post  fen  the  control  o(  tbe  ASecb  territory,  and  a 
tdegnpb  station,  ii  wai  in  1S93  made  the  capital  of  tlie  Bsniak, 
inalead  of  Hillah,  on  account  of  its  more  strategical  position. 
This  tranilei  dI  the  seal  of  govenunent  reprasenled  a  step  in  the 
dtvclopmeni  of  Turkish  control  over  the  central  regions  of  Irak. 

DIX.  DOROTHBA  LYHDB  (iSot^iSJ;),  American  philan- 
thropist, was  bora  at  Hampden,  Uaine.  on  the  4tb  of  April  igoi. 
Her  pinnts  were  poor  and  shiftless,  and  at  an  early  age  the  was 
taken  Into  tbe  home  in  Boston  of  her  gnndmotber,  Dorotliea 
LyDtte,  wife  ot  Dr  Dijah  Dii.  Here  (he  was  reared  in  a  di>- 
tinclly  Puritanical  atmotphere.  Ab<mti8ii  she  cipened  a  ichoid 
in  Boston,  whiiJi  was  patronized  by  the  tnU-to-do  lamiliei; 
and  soon  after«aid»  tbe  also  began  teaching  poor  and  neglected 
children  al  home.  But  bei  health  broke  down,  and  tram  1S14 
to  i8ja  she  was  chiefly  occuped  with  tbe  writing  of  books  of 
devotion  and  stories  for  cbildren.  Her  dinserfatfufu  on  Csniaan 
niKft(tSa4)hiKl  reached  iltuxticlh  edition  by  1S69.  In  iSji 
tbe  eatablisbed  in  Boston  a  model  icbool  for  girti,andaHiducted 


ia  Mamchuselts,  investigating  especially  tbe  Ii 
pauper  insaiw.  Her  memorial  to  the  state  legiilatare  dealing 
with  tbe  abuses  she  discovered  resulted  in  more  aileqqatc 
praviaion  being  made  for  the  care  and  treatment  ol  the  iDsaoe, 
and  she  then  eitendcd  her  work  in  to  many  other  stato.  By  l>47 
she  had  travelled  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Gulf  of  Menoo.and 
bad  visited  ig  state  penitentiaries,  303  county  guit  and  botnca 
of  oonectloo,  and  over  joo  alm^usct.  Hci  labours  resottcd 
in  the  eslabUsfament  of  Inssnc  asylums  in  twenty  state*  and  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  foundinx  of  many 
additional  gaids  and  almshouses  conducted  on  a  nfomed  plan. 
In  185]  she  secured  msr»  adcqiute  equipment  lor  tbe  life-aaving 
lavice  on  Sable  Island,  Ibco  rightly  cilleil  "  tbe  graveyud  of 
ships."  In  1S54  she  secured  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  biU 
granUng  to  the  states  ii.ijo^B  acres  of  public  isnda,  to  be 
ntiliied  for  the  benefit  of  tlu  insane,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind; 
ittKd  by  President  Pierce.    After  this  dis- 
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of  the  insane  io  Scotland,  awl  her 
report  to  the  home  secretary  opened  the  way  (or  iwi  1  iiiiig 
reforms.  She  extended  her  v,wk  into  tbe  Choimel  Islands,  tad 
then  to  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia.  Sweden. 
Norway,  Denmark,  Holland.  Belgium  and  a  put  of  Cermuy. 
Her  influence  over  Arioori  Mori,  the  Japanese  tihtrflifajrava  at 
Washington,  led  eventually  to  tbe  otabliihment  oi  two  asyUm 
for  tbe  uisane  in  Japan.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  sIb 
oflered  her  services  Lo  the  Federal  government  and  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  women  nurses.  In  Ibis  capacity  she  served 
tbraughout  the  war,  without  a  day's  furlough;  and  her  htmrri 
on  bdialf  of  defective*  wen  continued  after  the  war.  After  a 
lingering  iUnes*  of  (ii  yean  she  died  at  Trenton.  New  Jeacr.tn 
the  171b  oi  July  igg;. 

See  FisDcw  Tiffany,  Life  i^  DoraOua  LjtOt  Six  (Bootoo,  IS^). 

DIZ.  JOHN  ASAMS  <i7()S-t87a),  Amerion  (okliei  txA 
political  leader,  was  bom  at  Boacawen.  New  Hamp^urt,  00  tk* 
S4tb  ol  July  1798.  He  studied  at  Pbillipa  Exeter  Acadcssy  a 
1810-iBti  and  at  the  College  of  Montreal  hi  iBii'iSii,  and  a* 
a  boy  took  part  in  the  War  of  iS  1 3 ,  becoming  a  oeeond  lientcBaat 
in  Uarcb  iSrf.  In  July  lEiS,  having  attained  the  tank,  of  cap- 
lain,  be  RBgned  fram  the  army,  and  for  two  years  ptactind  law 
at  Coaperslown.  New  Yoik.  In  iBjo-1833  he  was  adjutant- 
genent  of  New  York.  He  soon  became  ptominent  as  one  of  tbe 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  parly  in  the  state,  and  for  many  ycui 
was  a  member  of  the  so-tailed  "  Albany  R^ency,"  a  (roup  of 
Democrats  who  between  about  1810  and  i8so  eaerdsed  a 
virtual  contmt  over  their  party  in  New  York,  dictating  noBina- 
tions  and  appointmuits  and  distributing  patnnagt.  From  iBu 
to  iSjq  he  was  secretary  of  stale  and  superinlendent  of  school* 
in  NeH  York,  and  in  this  apadty  made  valusbie  reports  coo- 
cemiog  tbe  public  Khoobi  of  the  Mite,  and  a  report  (1836)  which 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  Ntliaal  HUlarj  of  Ikt  SlaU  tf  Kern 
yw»  (1841-1866).  Ini84ihtwesamembecoHbeNewVoit 
assembly.  In  1841-1843  he  was  editor  ol  TfeffwA™  I«"i*(,  a 
literary  and  adeatiGc  louraal  published  In  Albany.  From  iStj 
to  1B40  be  was  a  United  States  tenalor  from  New  York;  and 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  comineice  was  aatbor  of  tb« 
warehouse  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1846  lo  relievt  mercboiitt 
Imm  immediate  psyraent  of  duties  on  imparted  goods.  In  iStS 
be  was  nominated  for  governor  of  New  York  by  tbe  Fne  Soil 
party,  but  was  defeated  by  Hamilton  Fah.  His  acceptance  of 
lh(  nomination,  however,  esmed  him  the  onmlly  of  Ihesoutbera 
Democrats,  who  prevented  hissppointmcnt  by  Pierce  as  (ccretary 
of  SUteandasminister1oFiBDceini8s3.  In  tlus year  Dii waa 
for  a  few  weeks  assistant  U.S.  treasurer  in  New  York  city.  Ia 
Hay  iSOo  he  became  postmsscer  of  New  York  dly.  and  from 
January  until  March  1B61  he  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  olt^ 
United  Stales,  in  which  capacity  he  issued  (January  7g,  1861)  t« 
a  revenue  of&ccc  at  New  Orleans  a  famous  order  rootainlng  llM 
words,  "  if  aiv  one  attempts  to  haul  down  tba  Amecicaa  Sab 
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Aaat  Um  on  tba  ^loL"  He  iradeied  ImporUnt  iccvlas  in 
hunyliic  iermnl  tioopt  In  iMi,  *»  tppojnled  mijor-goKiil 
o(  vDliutecn  in  June  iS6t ,  aoil  dnriai  tbc  Civil  Wti  BwaDunited 
Udxnivelir  tin  dcpuUUDt  of  Miiylaad  (July  itWi-Miy  iS6i), 
FoitKM  Uodioc  (M*y  iMt-JviyiW]),  *i>d  Ihe  deputmtnt  vi 
tbe  Eut  Ody  iM^Jnly  i»jj.  Ho  wai  m™««  to  France 
from  itM  to  iSli9, 4nd  Id  1871  «u  elected  by  tbc  S^uUicani 
(ovenwToINaw Yotkibutwuddeftleiilwoyanlatec.  Hihid 
gml  eoerty  »d  xlniinlMnllrt  iliility,  wuForttioie  pictident 
ol  Ilu  Cbk*|0 1  "oi^  Iduul  ud  of  tbc  Miniuippi  b  Miwuri 
nimyt,  inl  piaideDt  <i  Ihe  Union  PadGc  in  iS6j--ig6S,  and 
for  ■  iben  ItoK  la  1871  pttiidoit  ol  the  Erie,  lie  died  in  New 
Y«k  dly  on  Ihe  iiH  o(  April  187^  Among  hii  publicilioni  an 
AWimUriolftJfinnnidaSiiMmtrinSpaiHaailFltraHcUSio), 
»]iiSpittllll*ililOciaiiamil  Aidraia  US64),  He  wrote  eicdlent 
Englialt  vcnion*  oi  ibe  Dia  iraa  and  tbc  Siaial  twler. 

Hi] ion,  Mo(iuNj}«(iSi7-i9og),grmduilediit  Columbia  in 
lS4&ind  II  Um  Gencni  Theological  Seminary  in  iBji,  and  «u 
Oidiined  detcon  (i8;i)  and  ptieit  (iSji)  in  [be  Pntaunt 
EpiicofHlian  church.  In  iSss-iSjg  he  was  assistant  ministei, 
■ndiniS]^l£6i  usiitant  rectar.Bf  Trinity  Cbuich,  New  York 
dty,  ol  which  be  was  rector  Iron  1S69  until  his  death.  He 
puUiAed  lenoons  and  lecCiud;  A  Hialery  1/  Ikt  Ptuitk  e/ 
TriHily  Ckmnh.  Nat  Yttk  City  (4  vols.,  1898-1905);  and  1 
biocnphy'of  bb  father,  Uauiri  o/  Jolm  Adaau  Dix  (>  vols., 
New  York,  tSSj). 

MZOK.  OEORQE  (17JJ  f-iSao),  Engllth  navUslor.  He 
Kcved  undei  Captain  CodIl  in  his  third  eipedilion,  during  which 
be  had  an  opportunity  ol  learning  the  commercial  capotatilies 
of  the  nortb-weit  coaci  ol  North  America.  Altei  hli  return  [torn 
Cook's siipedition  he  became  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy.  In  the 
■Blumn  ol  178s  he  sailed  In  the  "Queen  Charlotte,"  in  (he  service 
of  the  King  George's  Sound  Company  of  London,  to  eiplore  the 
■honsol  the  pfoent  British  Columbia,  with  the  special  object  ot 
develojnog  the  (ur  trade.  His  chief  discoveries  were  tbixe  of 
Qiuen  Charioite's  Islands  and  Sound  (the  latter  only  partial), 
Fort  Uulinve,  NotfoUi  Bay,  and  Diion's  Entrance  and  Archi- 
peUff).  After  visiting  China,  where  be  dispOKd  ol  his  cargo, 
be  ntnmed  to  England  (17SS),  and  published  (1799}  A  Voyats 
nmmd  lU  WirU,  iul  «urt  fartUuiarly  to  Uu  Ni^iA-WtH  CccH  ej 
Amtriai,  the  bulk  ol  vblcb  consists  of  descHplive  letters  by 
William  Bcreafonl,  bis  tupercorgo.  Hit  ono  contribution  to  the 
woA  included  valuable  chiru  and  appendices.  He  Is  usually, 
though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  identified  with  the  George 
Diioa  who  vaa  author  of  Tii  A'mjjoler'i  AuiiksiU  (1791)  and 
teiclMt  ol  navigation  at  Gosport. 

DIZOH,  HBHRY  HALL  (1811-1870),  English  spotting  writer 
over  tbeiWKarfe  plumt  "The  Druid,"  was  born  at  Warwick 
Bridge.  Cumberiand,  on  the  i6tbo(  Ktay  tSii,  and  was  educoted 
•I  Ru^y  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
to  iS4fi.  He  took  up  the  profession  ol  the  law,  but,  though  called 
to  the  bar  in  1R5J,  toon  rElurned  (0  spoil ingjournillsm,  in  which 
he  had  already  rande  a  name  lor  bimsell.  and  began  to  write 
ngularly  for  the  Sptrrllnt  Sfttialnt,  in  the  pages  ol  which 
■ppeared  three  of  his  novcb.  Peil  and  Paidxh  (1856),  Silk  and 
SrtrlH  (i8sg),and  Sua  and  SihriiM  (iWi).  He  also  published 
a  legal  compendinm  entitled  TIa  Lots  eJ  Ihe  ^im  (1858},  which 
ran  thrmgh  KVtral  editions.  His  other  more  Important  works 
were  F«i4  imi  Fen  (iKj),  giving  an  account  of  the  herds  and 
SockselScoltand.andSii^eitiufSir/giii  (1870),  treating  In  the 
■ante  manner  (hoM  ol  England.'  He  died  at  Kendngton  on  the 
itth  ol  Hireh  1870. 

3eeHoo.FnDci>Law1er,Ci7(ai)rfnM«<>r"T%eI>niU"(L«don, 
!•»>■ 

M1M.  UCHARDWATIOH  (iSjj-itioo),  English  poet  ind 
divine,  too  of  Dr  James  Diion,  a  Wedeyan  minister,  wai  bom 
00  Ihc  Jib  ti  May  iSj},  He  vat  educated  at  King  Edward'a 
■cbod,  Biminghun,  and  on  proceeding  to  Pembroke  College, 
Oilocd,  became  one  of  the  famous  "  Bfmiingham  group  "  ihcre 
w^  abend  wilb  WilDini  Morris  and  Buitic-JoH*  ja  the  Prt- 
Rapliaelile  movement.  He  look  only  a  tecond  dais  in  moden- 
tiODS  in  iBj4,  and  a  third  in  Ulaat  Hunmisru  In  i8j6i  but  En 


.RjS  he  won  the  Aiiwld  prica  bran  hbteifcal  osay,  Md  In  tS6j 
the  Englith  Sacred  Paca  priie.  He  wia  ordatiMd  tn  1S58.  mi 
teoiDd  master  D4Ca>lidehiEbKbooI,iSlti-tMI,  and  ucce^nly 
Ticai  ol  Hay  ton.  Cuinbeilukd,  lod  Watkwoftb,  Nortbumbetland. 
He  became  minor  cinoa  and  bomiuy  libtatian  ol  CailialB  In 
[g6tl,  and  bcooriiy  auon  in  1874,  he  was  piocm  in  convocntlan 
(1890-1804).  and  received  the  bonoiary  d^iee  tf  D.D.  fnun 
OifoRl  Id  1899,  He  died  at  Warkwotth  on  the  33rd  of  January 
igoa  Canon  Diion's  £nt  two  volumea  of  veiie,  Ckriafi 
Canfany  and  Hiilnrical  Oda,  were  published  In  181S1  and  l86j 
respectively!  but  it  waa  not  until  1883  that  he  altnuted 
consfncuous  notice  with  Uano,  an  historical  poem  In  Ana 
rino,  which  waa  enthusiastically  praised  by  Mr  Swinburne^  This 
success  he  followed  up  by  three  privately  printed  vt^uraea.  Odgt 
a»d  Edegua  (1S84),  Lyriad  Pena  (1886),  and  Tin  Slery  eJ 
&tdxia  (18S8).  Diisn's  poems  were  during  the  last  Elteen 
years  of  his  life  recogniiul  as  schoJariy  and  refined  eietdtea, 
touched  with  both  dignity  and  a  certain  severe  beauty,  but  be 
never  attained  any  general  popularity  as  a  poet,  the  ^ipetl  of 
bij  fioetiy  being  directly  to  the  scholar.  A  great  student  of 
history,  hi»  aludiet  In  tlmt  direction  cobur  much  of  hit  poetry. 
Tlio  romantic  atmoephere  is  remarkably  preserved  tn  Uant,  a 
lucceuful  metrical  exerciie  in  Ibe  difficult  tern  riim.  His  typical 
poema  have  charm  and  melody,  without  introducing  any  new 
note  or  variety  of  rhythm.  He  ia  contemplative,  aobcr  and 
finished  In  tilenuy  workmanship,  •  typical  example  of  the  Oxford 
EchooL  Fleasant  as  bis  poetry  is,  however,  he  will  probably  be 
longest  remembered  by  the  work  to  which  he  gave  the  best  yean 
olhis  life,  his  Hitlory  1^  Ike  Clnrcktf  Bn^ni  Inm  Iht  Abuliliim 
cj  the  ttomsa  Jtirisdatim  (rS7S*i90i).  At  the  time  of  his  death 
lu  had  completed  sii  volumes,  two  ol  which  wen  pubUshed 
poalhumously.  This  line  work,  covering  the  period  fnm  ijiq  to 
1570,  is  built  upon  elaboiste  research,  and  presents  a  Inistworthy 

Dinin'i  SiltcUi  Petmi  wen  publiihed  in  1909  wilb  s  memoir  of 
the  ^Ihof  by  Robert  Bridges. 

DIXDH.  WILUAM  Ba>W{mTR  (1831-1879),  EngBih  aulhor 
and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Great  Ancooti,  Manchester,  on  Ibo 
30lb  of  June  iSsr.  a  member  of  an  old  Lancashire  family. 
Beginning  life  as  a  clerk  at  Kfancbester.be  decided,  in  1846.  to 
take  up  literature  as  a  career.  After  gaiolag  some  foumilistie  . 
experience  at  Cheltenham  he  settled  in  London,  on  (be  lecom- 
mendationof  Douglas  Jeitold,  and  contributed  to  the  itlteiMnmi 
and  DaSy  Niws.  His  series  of  papers—"  The  Literatnte  of  the 
Lower  Orders  " — in  the  l»«  t-named  journal,  and  a  further  series, 
"  London  Priaona,"  were  widely  nodced.  In  1849  af^ieared  hia 
Jakn  Bvaari  anJ  lie  Priim  World  of  Europe,  which  prwed  a 
great  popular  tucccn.  lliete  were  followed  by  a  Li!,  •>!  Wmam 
Pmn  (1B51),  in  which  be  teplied  to  Macaulay's  attack  on  Perm; 
Lijc  e}  Blake  (1851);  and  PersoTOil  Hittory  of  Lord  Atcm  (18G1), 
supplemented  by  The  Sirry  of  Lard  Baccn'i  Liff  {sB6iy  From 
1S5]  to  18A9  be  wai  editor  of  the  Alteiiiieum.  In  18G3  he  vlnled 
the  Eut,  and  on  his  return  helped  to  found  the  Talesline 
Eiphiration  Fund,  and  published  (i86j)  The  Holy  Load.  In 
1 866  he  travelled  through  the  United  Stales,  publishing.  In  i9£7, 
Hea  Amerka.eai.  the  following  yai.Spirilvot  Wati,  two  lupple- 
mcntary  volumea.  Jntbeautumn  of  1867  he  ^umeyed  through 
the  Baltic  Provinces,  publishing  an  account  of  his  trip  in  fra 
Riana  (tSTo).  Is  1871  he  was  in  Switserland,  and  in  1S71  fa 
Spain,  where  he  wrote  (he  greater  part  of  hta  Hijlary  of  TiM 
Qttetu.  In  1874  be  revisited  (he  United  Statu,  ginng  the 
impressions  of  his  tour  in  r*e  ICibileCffiifHeif  (1875).  Hisother 
works,  besides  some  fiction,  wers  Brilisk  Cyfna  (1879)  and 
Styal  WMier.  He  died  on  the  aeth  of  December  1879.  His 
daughter,  EllaN.Uepworth  Dixon,  bccnmeknownasa  joufnalisi 
and  novelut. 

DIZOH.  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Let  county,  Ilh'nols, 
U.S.A.,on  the  Rock  river,  in  (he  N.W.  part  ol  the  stale.  Pop. 
(1890)  5161;  (1900)  7917  (879  loieign-bom);  (1910)  7116.  It 
b  served  by  the  Chicago  It  Nortb-Westem  and  Ihe  Illinois 
Central  railways,  and  is  connected  with  Sterling  by  an  electric 
line)  freight  is  shipped  over  the  Hciuepin  Canal.    Tbe  citji 
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Among  tlw  EduiuIactBici  an  ccoJtmtd  milk,  bona,  wilt  Krcem 
uhI  njn  doth,  lawn  mowen,  ■»  en^iKi,  ccnenl,  isriaJtara] 
unplenieDUi  ibott  and  iragoiu.  Tbe  pUce  vu  liid  out  in 
■SjS  by  John  Dlion  (i7S*-iB7fi),  tbo  6nl  while  icttter  of  Lcc 
coualy.  A  brotuo  tiblcl  la  tha  HoweUi  BiiiUiJns,at  tha  Inter- 
MCIion  of  Firal  uul  Peoria  EtrecLi,  muks  the  lite  qE  liii  cabin, 
and  ia  the  city  ceinctfry  a  granite  aliaft  iias  been  encled  to  hia 
metooiy.    DiioD  way  eharteted  as  a  city  ia  1859. 

BIZPDI,  or  Du-Pdi.  ("  [oti-bridge  "),  a  townof  Pmia,  in  tlw 
proviDft  of  Arabistan,  36  m.  N.W.  of  Slnahtir,  io  32°  is"  N., 
48°  ig' E.  Fop.  about  15.000.  It  bas  post  and  telegnph  offices. 
It  Is  lilualeil  on  llic  lelt  bank  <rf  the  Dizful  river,  a  tiibuutr 
•f  the  Saiun,  ooued  by  a  Sue  bridge  of  Iwenty-two  aicbs,  4J0 
yds.  in  lenglji,  constructed  od  uident  fotmdalioat.  Diiful  ii 
the  chief  phKC  of  a  small  dlatrict  of  the  nnw  naau  aad  the 
tesideDce  o(  ibe  ■ovemot  of  Atabbtan  durinc  the  wintec  moDtlii. 
Tha  districl  haa  twelve  villagea  and  a  population  of  about  35,000 
(jdoo  Ataba  of  tbe  Ali  i  Kclhir  tribe),  and  payi  a  yeariy  tribute 
of  about  iiooo.  The  city  was  fbrnteriy  kmim  ai  Andamiab,  and 
In  its  TiciBity  are  many  remains  of  andent  canals  and  buildings 
whidi  afford  conclusive  proof  of  former  importance.  16  m.  SW. 
are  the  ttiin*  of  Suaa,  and  euc  of  them  and  half-way  between 
DUful  and  bushier  stood  the  old  dly  of  Junday  Shapur. 

DJAKOVO  (aometims  written  pjaknar,  Hungarian  DiataiAr) . 
a  dly  of  Croatta-Slavonia,  Hungary;  [n  the  county  of  Virovilica, 
too  m,  E.  by  S.  ol  Agrun.  Fop.  (igoo)  6814.  Djakovo  is  a 
RomiD  Catholic  episcopal  we,  whose  occupant  bean  the  title 
*'  Biahop  ol  Bosnia,  Slavonia  and  Sirmium."  During  the  life  of 
Bi>bopSlnisanuyer(]gis-i{>ai)it  wai  oh  of  the  chief  centres  of 
Tcligiouiand  poliiical activity  aoiong  tbe  Croat*.  The  eathedial, 
a  vaat  baaOka  bunt  of  biick  and  wUte  suae,  with  a  eential  dome 
and  two  kfty  ipirci  above  tbe  iMrtfa 
iSetandtsuecratattiiiSSi.  iKityleis 
hy  Stnmmayer  aa  aymbob'tBl  of  the  poaition  of  hii 
midway  between  >'         "'  ""     ■..'-'. 

deconltd  .         _  ... 

dn  wotlc  of  local  artist*.  Other  noteworthy  boHdingi  ate  tbe 
■uonery,  ecclesiastical  seminary  and  e^Hscopal  palace.  Dfakovo 
baa  a  thriving  tiade  In  agrlnllural  produce.  Many  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered  in  the  ndghbouihood,  but  the 
earlieMB»!ntiDnof  thedtyisin  1144,  when  Bfla  IV.  of  Hungry 
confirmed  the  lille-dcnU  of  iu  owners,  the  bishops  of  Bosnia. 

For  a  full  dwtiplion  oT  the  .cacbedral,  ia  Serfs-Croatian  and 
French,  lee  the  GkIv  illiutntHl  (olio  Static  Ctha  a  Djtkont,  pub- 
Uihed  by  the  Soulh  Etavonic  Acadcniy  (Agram.  19DO). 

DinaOQ.  JAK  [JOBAMNis  LoNOiMUsI  (1415-14S0),  Polish 
Btatearaan  and  historian,  was  the  son  of  Jan  DLugosz,  butgrave 
of  Bozmdca.  Bom  in  1415.  he  graduated  at  the  univeiiily  of 
Cracow  and  in  1431  entered  tbe  service  of  Bishop  Zbygnlew 
Oleimcti  (1389-14S5).  ihe  siaiesnun  and  diplomatist.  He 
■peedily  won  the  favour  of  hit  matter,  who  induced  him  to  take 
ordsi  and  nude  him  his  tecietary.  His  prclnmcilt  was  rapid. 
In  ni6  we  find  him  one  of  the  canons  of  Ctacow  and  tbe  ad- 


olOlonidu'si 


icorted  King  Wladistaus  H., 
DlngDsi  saved  the  life  of  Olnnidu  from  robbers.  The  prdate 
now  employed  Dlugosa  on  the  most  delicate  and  Important 
political  missiDni.  DIugosi  brought  Olesnickl  the  red  hsi  from 
Rome  In  1449,  and  shortly  afterwards  wu  de^aidied  to  Hungry 
Id  mediate  between  Hunyidl  and  the  BohemiaD  condoiiiere 
Qt^ra,  a  difficult  mission  which  he  most  tucccufuDy  ac- 
complished. Both  these  cmbasues  were  undertaken  contrary  to 
tbe  wishes  of  King  Casimir  IV.,  who  was  iItogetI»r  opposed  to 
CHetnicLi's  ecdoiisiical  policy.  But  tbou^  he  thus  sactJGced  hit 
own  pmpectilo  the  cardinal's  good  pleasnie,  Dlogouwas  far  loo 
sagacious  to  approve  of  the  provocative  attitude  of  Olesidcki,  aad 


frequently  aod  fniicMly  nrnMBtrtted  wttt  htai  oD  hk  ondKL 
In  his  account,  however,  of  the  qDand  between  Cadolt  lad 
Olesnickl  coDcemlng  the  question  of  piiorily  betwata  tbe  carttaal 
■nd  the  piimue  of  Poland  he  wannly  embtaied  the  caoae  of  Iha 


Such  outbunu  against  Casimir  IV.  an  aol  inlrcqaal  la 
Dlnceai'a  BUUria  Ptiamtt,  and  his  stiooa  |m*BBa)  bist  But 
cotainly  be  taken  Into  comideralion  in  any  critical  etlteate  el 
that  tamona  wort  Yet  as  a  hi^mlnded  ptlilot  Dta(ns  bs< 
DO  sympathy  whatever  with  (Hesnickl'i  oppoaltkB  to  Catii^ 
Pnnlan  policy,  and  steadily  tuppoited  tbe  king  during  the  while 
coune  of  Che  war  with  the  Teutonic  kdghls.  When  OksiicU 
died  In  i4S5he1eft  Dlugoai  his  ptlndpal  executor.  Theofiiceef 
admlnislerlDg  Ibe  cardinal's  eauuwai  a  very  nngntelid  ooe,  fit 
the  family  lesented  tbe  liberal  benefactions  ol  tbdr  klnsoiu  10 
the  Church  and  the  nniveslly,  and  acAsedUugeaaof  enrddtc 
undue  Influence,  from  wUch  charge  be  trnimphantly  vindicslcil 
himself.  It  was  in  Ibe  year  of  his  patron^  death  that  beb<(an  l« 
write  his  ifuMria  Psfmico.  This  great  bo^.  the  finl  and  sl£i 
one  of  the  beat  Ustoiial  work*  on  Pdand  in  the  modern  sense  ei 
the  word,  Wat  only  undertaken  after  mature  conaMsatloo  aid 
an  ohaustive  study  ol  all  the  original  sobtob  thai  avaBihlt, 
aomc  of  which  are  now  losl.  Tbe  principal  archivn  of  Pohnl 
and  Hungary  were  ransacked  for  tbe  puipose,  and  to  Us  icoouBl  ol 
his  own  limes  Dlugou's  intimate  acquaintance  with  tbe  le*^ 
scholars  and  siaiesmen  of  his  day  stood  him  In  good  stead.  Ihe 
style  it  modelled  on  that  of  LIvy,  of  whom  DIugoii  wsa  a  wan 
admirer.  At*  proof  ol  the  IharoughnessaiidcoiudentiouiDesief 
Dlugosi  it  may  be  mentioned  that  be  learned  tbe  Cyraiicalpbibet 

history  may  be  as  plain  and  petfeci  as  possible."  Tbe  first  iJ  tbe 
numerous  imprints  of  tbe  Hulfria  Fslaxtoi  appeared  In  1614,  tbe 
lint  complete  edition  In  1711. 

Dtugosi's  literary  hboucs  did  not  inleifere  with  bii  pdtfiol 
aciiviiy.  In  1467  the  generous  and  dtscendng  Casimir  IV. 
entrusted  Dlugosi  with  the  izducation  of  bit  aons,  (be  eldest  of 
wboni,  Wladislaiu,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  king,  be  ic- 
compuiled  to  Prague  when  In  1471  the  young  prince  was  decud 
king  of  Bohemia.  Dlugosi  refused  the  archbishopric  of  league 
because  of  hit  itroBg  dislike  ol  the  land  of  the  Hussites;  bat  SFvin 
years  later  he  accepted  the  srchbbhopiic  ol  Lemborg.  Ha  !ut 
years  were  devoted  to  bis  hisloty,  wblch  he  completed  in  i47^ 
He  died  on  the  iglh  of  May  uto.  at  Pialck. 

See  Aleksoder  Sankowiu.  Cnftoif  Ctniiitnlitni  ef  lit  PtHA 
Worki  tj  DlMiaa  (PoL:  CricDW.  1874)^  Michael  BobnyniU  and 
Sunulaw  SoKilla.  Life  id  Diutea  sod  in  Pmliim  n  UunhBt  (ftl.i 
Cracow,  1893).  (R.  N.  BJ 

DNITRISV,  iVAM  IVANOVICB  (1760-1837),  Ruaian  sUtta- 
man  and  poet,  was  bom  at  his  father's  estate  in  the  govenneat  of 
Simbirsk.  In  consequence  of  tbe  revolt  of  Pugachev  the  finily 
had  ID  Sec  (0  St  Petersburg,  and  there  Ivan  was  entered  at  the 
school  of  tbe  Scmcnov  Guards,  and  oflervardt  obtained  a  pal 
in  the  miliuiy  service.  On  the  acceswjn  ol  Paul  to  the  imperial 
throne  he  quilled  the  army  with  the  title  of  talond,  aid 
his  appointioenl  at  pracnialor  for  the  senate  was  soon  iflt 
renouriced  for  the  position  of  privy  councillor.  During  tbcfouT 
years  from  181D  to  1814  he  terved  at  Diiiuuer  of  Justice  undei  the 
emperor  Alexander;  but  at  the  dote  of  this  period  he  retired  int* 
privatelife.uid  though  helived  more  than  twenty  years,  he  never 
again  took  o&e,  but  occupied  himiell  with  his  liierary  tabovn 
and  the  collection  of  bookt  and  works  of  art.  In  the  mallet  of 
language  he  sided  with  Karamsin,  and  did  good  KCVkebylH 
ownpenagaintttheOIdSlavonicpatly.  Hit  poems  indudesnKt, 
odes,  astires.  taiet,  epistles,  &c.,  as  wdl  u  the  fiUes— farilr 
otigiDal  snd  partly  Itanslaied  Itom  Fonloins,  FkaAn  and  Antoll 
— «n  whi^  bis  lame  chieRy  rests.  Several  of  hta  lyrid  have 
become  thoroughly  popular  from  Ibe  leadiseis  with  which  ibey 
can  be  sung;  and  a  thort  drama lico-epic  poem  on  Veisiat,  (be 
Cossack  conqueror  oi  Siberia,  is  well  known. 

His  wiiclags  oeevpy  tluee  toIuoim  hi  the  flnt  fin  ed!lic«:  In  the 
Mh  (Si  PMenbura,  183J)  there  are  only  two.  Hit  n™<As,  10 
which  he  devuted  lie  lail.  years  of  his  Ule,  were  published  at  MoHiHi 
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DUBVU.  eat  d(  the  bmu  inpuMut  rimn  al  Europe  (ika 
BarjiritaKi  of  Ihe  Cmkt,  AiMfnid  tfas  Komm.  (/m«  VBial 
Ik  Tuiki,  £Jiii  of  Ibc  Taun,  Elk4  eS  ViKOOti'*  wv  (ijSi), 
lami  al  CaaUiiiu  (i<ji),  ^KMmal  B^NiM»«l  Ccoci«<i5U). 
ud i.ut«  in  the  lutKCentuty).  It  bckHventiidyteRiBiu, 
ud  dtei  in  llie  gavtnusent  ci  Sinokntk.tB  t,  iwuipy  dotricl 
(iH.  gjo  IL)  *l  Ihc  foot  of  the  Vabtei  Hilh,  not  lu  bom  Ihc 
KHinxioI  the  Vol(a  uidtlic  Dvtii*,in5S*5)'N.ud33°4i'  E. 
Iti  IcBctb  n  About  1*10  DLUidlldniiuui  woof  Mi,ttoiq.  m. 
U  tfac  £nt  put  of  its  conrie,  wUck  may  be  uid  to  end  it 

in  [be  HKxnd  it  peoes  nattoOobe,  eouth 
phin  of  Cberai^nr  tad  Kiev,  and  thai  loutli- 
B  tlK  ncky  iteppe  of  the  Uknine  to  BkateriDodtr. 
Abon  1 4j  m.  S.  <d  tin]  tewn  it  bu  to  ftuce  itiny  acraa  tbe  ume 

llictmiieof  tiMiCnicalBraDdtlieBiicaiid  IMadiMiueoldwut 
ijm.  rapid  uccccdiimpid.  TbelaUoftbeiiTtrinthatdiuance 
iiiJS  IL  The  Doiepet,  havist  rN  clear  of  (he  todn,  conlhraca 
mitb-«c*t  thraogh  the  (tany  plaina  of  Kberaoo  and  l^urida, 
and  CDlcn  the  Black  Sea,  oc  nther  ■  liiaM  or  bay  of  the  Bluk 
So,  br  a  cooMeiabk  euuaiy  in  46°  jy  N.  and  j>*  x/  E.  On 
Ihit  nuifjring  'iiMii,  into  wUdi  the  Bug  >1m  poun  it*  waten, 
Mand  Niitolaiev  aod  Ihc  loniEed  Iowa  of  Ochahov.  Navigation 
tileod*  aa  far  up  ai  Doroiobuih,  whece  the  depth  [>  about  1 1  ft., 
■odiafiiareOoMeddDwafroai  tbebi(hcrRBchca.  Tbebuki 
ace  genenlly  tifb,  no«  putkuliriy  tlie  left  bank.  About  the 
Eon  of  Smc^eiukthe  tutadthit4j5  't-»at  tlie  coofluencc  of  the 
Pdpet  140D,  and  inmnepartaof  the  EkatcriDOdiav  district  D»R 
Uun  ij  m.  In  the  anuae  above  the  npids  the  diannei  varies 
very  gieatJy  in  natuic  and  depth,  and  it  is  not  ioficquently 
iUemlpIed  by  ihiUowl.     The  npids, 

ii  in  flood  that  tbEy  are  puaabk,  and  1 

■pedal  («k>U.     I1 


Ripidi.  Ferordinaiyiiveremft  tbepamgebt then  rapids Ii 
-teuknd  psMiUe,  but  Ml  (nc  (iob  dineci,  by  1  aatuni  channel 
t  tajjer  and  deeper  artiWai  channel  on 
they  form  an  imupenble  barrier,  "nie 
•evnrd  arms,  passing  IhrOugb  a  shaOov 
mile.  S.W.  ol  Odessa.  There  are  In 
pedodical  Roods, — the  eariiei  and  lirser  caused  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice,  and  occucring  in  ibe  latter  pan  of  Febmiiy  01  In 
hfaich;  and  the  later  due  to  the  meliing  (^  the  laem  m  the 
Carpalhiana,  and  taking  place  about  June.     The  spring  flood 


MiTli  an  attempt  wi 

which  uilinutely  proved  tc 

NenasitetJin  17S0  at  private  expense;  blastings  wi 

in  iTgSajid  i7ogat  various  porta;  in  iSosacanal  was  fonncdat 

KamdatiU,  and  the  channel stnlghtened  at  Sunk;  by  1S07  a 

lew  canal  was  completed  at  NenasitetS)  in  1S33  a  paiaage  wai 

deaitd  thraugfa  the  Slaro-knindatAi  pong;  and  In  [he  period 

iS«j  to  iSsj  numenus  ameiiontions  wen  effected.  The  malt 

has  bees  not  only  to  diminish  gieatly  the  dangen  of  the  nalaral 

Maseb  can  make  their  way  when  the  river  ia  low.  Of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Doirper  the  foIlDwijig  are  navigable, — the 
Bcmiiia  and  the  Fripet  fton  the  light,  and  the  Soih  and  the 
Desna  baa  the  left.  By  means  of  the  Dniqier-fiug  (King's) 
canal,  aad  the  Beretioa  and  Oi^niki  canals,  this  river  has  a  ton 
if  wacer  couciioo  with  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  tatoaiy  the 
Gshcriea  give  eoiploymeiit  10  large  Dumbeis  of  people.  At  Kiev 
the  river  is  bee  from  Ice  00  an  average  of  134  diyain  the  year,  ac 
Efcaterinoalav  j;o  and  at  Kherson  ij;.    (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bs.) 

DXIEfTEB  {Tyrat  and  DamHitr  at  Daimlrii  of  classical 
■Dtbora,  tf  iibwl  of  the  Rumaniana,  and  Tvrla  of  the  Turks),  a 
tin*  of  aoutlMaatem  Europe  belongiiig  to  the  basin  of  Ibe  Black 
Sea.  Itiiseaonttaenortheni  slope  of  the  Caipathiaa  moontains 
■a  Auatriaa  Galida,  and  beloogs  lor  the  SnI  350  m.  of  its  course 
U>  Auatiian.  lor  the  remaining  515  m.  to  Russian,  territory.  It 
diaioi  an  area  of  19,670  >q,  m..  of  which  16,500  sq.  !B.  belong  to 
Rmaa.  It  ia  exccjiivdy  measdering.  and  the  current  in  moat 
part*  even  during  low  water  is  dcddedly  rapid  aa  csmpaied  with 
RuMian  riven  generally,  the  mean  iile  being  calculated  at  i^m. 
pctlHMU.  Theaveragewidthof Ibecbsnnclisfiomsooloysofl., 
bst  in  some  placet  it  sttains  as  much  ai  1400  It.;  the  depth  ii 
TarioDS  and  changeable!  The  principal  interruptioD  in  the 
■avigable  portion  of  the  river,  hc^a  a  spriokUng  of  recks  in  the 
bed  and  the  aoawwhat  citensivi  tfaiUows,  ii  occaiioned  by  a 


taiaet  the  level  of  the  water 


le  gatdens  and  vineyards  of  tl* 


cnt 


tltt  UaSc  lut  inccenatd,  the  Dnieater  tapping  region*  of  „ 

pnductlTCBeia,  capedaUy  in  omals  and  timber,  namely,  Gdicia, 

FsdoliaandBesuraUa.    Steamboat tiafficwasintroducediolba 

Iwwcr  reaches  in  ig4a    The  fiiherfes  of  the  lower  course  and  of 

the  estuary  are  of  considerable  importance;  and  these,  logetbcr 

■   those  of  the  lakes  which  ate  fbnned  by  the  fnundationB, 

ih  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ifiet  of  the  people  in  the  ihap* 

of  caip,  pike,  tench,  lalmon,  sturgeon  and  eels.     lit  ttibulariet 

irous,  hut  not  ol  indlvidaal  importance,  eicept  peih^ja 

h  in  Cafida.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Ba.) 

DiMB  or  DooAt,  a  name,  like  the  Cmk  Mesopotamia, 

1  India,  aocording  to  lu  dcrivaiion  (ifo,  two,  and  a*, 

rivn),to  the  stntcfa  of  country  lying  between  any  two  riven,  a> 

the  Bari  Doab  between  the  Sutic)  and  the  Ravi,  the  Rechna  Doab 

between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chanab,  the  Jecb  Doab  between  the 

"'      '  and  Jbehim,  and  the  Slad  Sagar  Doab  between  th* 

ud  the  Indoi,  but  frequenlty  employed,  wtthdut  any 

ve  adjunct,  as  Ibe  pnper  name  for  the  ttgioa  between 

Canget  and  Its  great  tributaiy  the  Jumna.     lalikemanaet 


.  .  J9~rSl9)i  Amerieaa 
cbocdiioan,PititettantE|dtoopalhidnpofMetr]enoy,waBbDn 
'  ~  i,NewJeney,antbeiTtbof llayiTM.  Begiaduatal 
Coltose,  Scbaoectady,  Vem  Yoifc,  la  >gi8,  Mndlsd 
theology  and,  in  iiti,wa><>fdiuned  deacon  aiid  in  igijpilistl^ 
lisbop  Hobact,  lAaa  be  aiabled  in  Trinity  tbuth,  Mvw  Yoit. 
Vilh  George  Upfokl  (r746-iS7i),  bidiop  of  Indiana  fnm  1S49 
oiS7i.I>oanc  fouadedStLuke'atnNewYorkClty.  Iatgs4- 
[fiiS  be  WIS  profesKir  ol  betteaJetnci  in  WaiUagtoa  (now 
Trinity)  College.  Hutfoid,  Connecticot,  and  al  ths  tiaie  he  wal 
one  of  the  editorsof  the  Bfiieafat  Waldimini.  He  wasasdnant 
in  iSiS-iS3a  and  rector  in  iS3o~ig3i  of  Christ  chuidi,  Bottoil, 
andwBsbishopof  New  Jciiey  from  October  ig33  to  his  death  at 
Buriington,  New  Jersey,  on  the  97th  ol  April  ig;^  The  diocese 
of  New  Jersey  was  an  unpromiring  field,  but  betook  uphiswork 
there  with  characlerxstic  vigour,  especially  in  the  foundation  of 
St  hfdry's  Hall  (ig37.  lor  girh)  and  Burlington  College  (1S46]  la 
demoDslntians  of  Ids  theory  of  education  underchiJdi  conlreL 
His  business  management  of  these  schools  got  him  heavily  Into 
debt,  and  in  ibe  aututnn  of  iSji  a  charge  cd  laa  adndnlstratian 
came  before  a  court  of  bishops,  who  dinnined  it.  The  tchook 
showed  blin  an  able  and  wise  discipUnaiian,  and  bli  patriotic 
oraliois  and  snnoni  prove  him  a  ipeaker  ol  great  power. 
He  bdoBged  IB  Ihe  High  Church  paitly  and  was  a  brlUlam 
controvenialisl.  He  publiibed  Stnp  h  l**  ^'J  US^*),  > 
volume  of  poems;  and  hi*  hymat  beginning  "  Softly  now  the 
light  of  day  "  and  "  Thou  art  the  Way  "  are  mS  known. 

See£i>aiiJ  WrmmtttfCHm  WaMmHim  I>Bsiu  (4  veil.,  New 
York.  iSfio-iB6i).  eiflled  by  hli  tan,  William  Cnswall  Doane 
(b,  1B32).  first  bishop  ot  Alhaay. 

DOBBS  FBRH",  a  village  of  WestdiaiteT  coonty.  New  York, 
oa  the  E.  baah  M  the  Hodacn  river  1  mu  N.  of  Ynkcn.  Pep. 
UBgoi  soSji  (1900}  iSaS:  (igie  U.  S.,etniu4  Ust-     tM** 
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FciTT  n  Mrred  bjr  tlw  Hodun  Kivtr  ^vUon  of  tlw  Nev  Y«k 
Cintnl  nUwiy.  Tbmara  many  fine  i»antrypl«c»,l  wo  pri  rate 
tchooU— (Ik  Uackeiuic  uhoal  tDcboyiiadLticMuKi  Uuun' 
tdiMl  (or  giib— uid  Ibt  diildten't  village  (wiih  about  thiny 
cMUfa)  ol  ihe  New  Votk  juvenile  uylum.  The  oame  ol  Ihe 
vUUct  wai  derived  from  a  SiKde.  Jcrtmiih  Dobbs,  whose  family 
ptabibly  moved  hither  {ion  Ddiwue,  and  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tlu  lait  quanei  of  Ih*  iSlh  century  had  a  ikiH  Icrry, 
■hid)  was  kept  up  by  his  family  lot  a  centur?  alterwardi. 
Becaute  Dobba  Feny  had  ben  a  pait  of  Philipse  Manor  all  bnds 
in  il  wen  declared  forfeit  at  the  time  of  the  War  ol  American 
Independence  (see  Vohkiis),  and  new  tltls  wen  derived  from 
Ibe  camrainionen  ol  (oifeitures.  TVc  position  of  ihe  village 
opposite  ibenonhemmou  end  of  Ihe  Palindes give  It  importance 
during  the  war.  The  regioB  was  repealed!/  raided  by  camp 
iaUowtn  of  each  army:  eartbworlu  and  a  (art,  commanding 
(he  Hudson  ferry  and  the  ferry  to  Paiamus,  New  Jeney,  were 
built;  the  British  army  made  Dobba  Ferry  a  lendeavoua,  af  ler 
the  battle  of  While  Plaiai,  in  November  1776.  and  the  conii- 
tenlal  diviaieo  under  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  waihcieal  the 
end  of  January  1777.  The  American  army  under  Waihingion 
tBCampcdnearDobbiFerTyan  the  4lh  of  July  17S1,  and  started 
tbcnce lor YorktownlntbsfDUowlDg month..  IntheVanBiugh 
LivingMoil  boose  on  (he  6(h  ol  May  17S],  Washington  and 
CoveiDor  George  CUnlon  met  Cenerai  Sir  Guy  Carleion.  alter- 
wanb  Lord  Dotcheater,  to  n^nliate  for  the  evacuation  by  the 
British  (roops  ol  the  pojts  Ihey  slill  held  In  the  United  States. 
In  187]  the  village  was  incoiporated  as  Creenbuigh,  from  the 
Wwuhip  of  the  same  name  which  in  17SS  bad  been  icI  apart 
Inm  the  manor  of  PhiUipsbuigh;  but  the  aama  Dobbs  Ferry 

DOBELL.  lYDHEY  TBOMFSOH  (1S14-1874),  English  poet 
ud  critic,  waa  bora  on  the  5th  of  April  1614  at  Cranbiook,  Kent. 
Hia  father  was  a  wise  merchant,  his  mother  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Tbompton  <i7&6-iSj7),  a  London  psUdcal  Riorraei.  The 
family  moved  to  Cheltenham  when  DobtU  waa  twelve  years  old. 
He  wa*  educated  privatc]y,uid  never  atleoded  citherachool  or 
.  He  relera  to  tbiaimoBwUnes  on  Cheltaiham  College 
D  af  Chaucer,  written  in  hit  d^teenlh  year.  Alter 
"d.  In  1844.  Emily.-     " 

»cewithMr(subsi  . 

le  Bimingham  preacher-pditid  an , 
1  <lB>l-l87S},  which  aftcrwaidl  ted  to  the 
in  of  the  Sodcly  of  the  Friends  ol  Italy,  fed  the  young 
'wthelibenliamof  theday.  Ueanwhile, 
Dobeil  wtole  a  nBmba  of  miDOtpoeoa,  iralinctwilbapiuioDate 
dnUf  lor  political  refono.  7*1  Xaman  appeared  b  iSso.  under 
IbeanadiffBMol"  Sydney  Yodyi."    Next  year  heiiavelled 


d  after  I 


famed  (riendahlpi  wilh  Kobert  Browning,  Philip  Bailey,  George 
JlaeDonald,  EtUDoel  Deutach,  Lord  Uoughlac,  Rudin .  Halniaii 
Hunt,  MaBiiu,TeoByionandCarlyle.  His  second  long  poem, 
£«U(r,  appeared  in  1S54.  Tbe  three  loUowing  yeut  were  spent 
inScotland.  FeihapilusdoHalfriendatthiitimewasAleiander 
Smith,  in  company  with  whom  he  publiehed.  In  1855,  a  number 
of  sonneta  on  the  Crimean  War.  which  were  followed  by  a 
volume  im  Enflaiid  in  Timi  0/  War.  Although  by  no  mean* 
a  rich  man  he  waa  aiwayi  reuly  to  ttelp  needy  men  el  letter*, 
■od  it  waa  through  his  eieitiaEs  that  David  Grsy'a  pocnia 
were  pubtlibed.  In  1869  a  horse,  which  be  was  riding,  fell  and 
rolled  over  with  him.  HJi  heaJib,  which  had  for  leveral  years 
neceaaitated  his  wintering  abroad,  was  icrioualy  aSected  by  thia 
accident,  and  he  was  Imm  this  time  more  or  ks  ol  an  invalid, 
until  his  death  on  tlie  2ind  of  August  1S74, 

As  a  poet  Dobcll  IkIoop  to  the  "  spaamodicid]oo1,*'as  it  waa 
named  by  Professor  Aytoun,  who  parodied  its  style  in  PirmiliMi. 
The  epithet,  however,  was  Gnt  applied  by  Caityle  la  Byion, 
The  school  iadudes  George  GilhUin,  Philip  James  Bailey,  John 
Slanyan  Bigg  (iSi6-iB«;),  DobeU,  Alexander  Smith,  and, 
according  to  some  ciitio.  Gerald  Haaaey.    It  was  characleriied 

biz  vain  eSorl,  unrewarded  struggle,  sceptical  lUueM,  an4  an 


straining  after  ibe  uniltainaUe,    It  Ihua  fafAIUDr 

I  a  certain  phaae  of  igth  century  thought.    Tbepro- 
I  of  the  school  are  marked  by  an  eiceas  ol  neiaphoc 
men]  extravagance  of  language.    On  the  other  band, 
lilbit  Ireshnesa  and  origini^liy  olieo  lacking  in  more 
:onal  writings.    Dobcll's  poem,  Tkt  S/man,  dedicated 
interests  ol  political  liberty  In  Italy,  is  marked  by 
pathos,  energy  and  passionate  love  of  freedom,  but  il  ii  over- 
'  with  monologue,  whkh  is  carried  to  a  dreary  eacett  la 
er.rtlisved  though  the  tatter  is  by  fine  descriptive  pasngfs, 
by  some  touching  long*.     DobeU'i  loggcilive,  but  too 
[e  prose  writings  were  collected  and  edited  with  an  intro- 
ductory note  by  PrDleuorJ.NtefcolirinfUi  M  AH.  Pkiiattpky 
axi  gditim)  in  ig;6.     In  his  religious  news  Dobeil  was  • 
Chiiitian  of  the  Broad  Church  type;  and  socially  he  wai  one  ol 
amiable  and  true-hearted  ol  men.    His  early  interest 
use  of  opprKwd  natioiuOitie*,  ibown  b  his  friendship 
with  Kosuih,  Emanuel  Deuisch  and  other*,  never  lessened, 
although  his  vietvs  ol  home  politic*  underwent  some  change  from 
ihe  radical  opbuona  of  his  youth.     In  Gloucestershire  DotwU 
was  well  known  as  an  advocate  of  social  reform,  and  he  was  % 
pioneer  in  Ihe  application  ol  the  ce-<qietative  aystem  to  private 

The  Kandard  edition  rX  hti  poems  {1S7S)  by  Profesnr  Nkkd 

DOBELK.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  oa 
the  (Freiberg)  Mulde,  two  arms  of  which  embrace  the  town  aa 
an  island,  35  m.  S.E,  from  Leipiig  by  nil,  and  at  the  (unction  of 
lines  to  Dresden.  Chemnitz,  Riesa  and  Oschati.  Pop.  dvoj) 
It  has  IWD  Evangelical  cfaurchen, 


be  Nike 


ti  pceunt  form  Iron  iiti, 
erBeoedictlno 
in  agricultural 


and  a  monument  to  Luther.    Thete  are  M 

mmerdil  (chool.   Tbe  Indnstric 

idicg,  oirriage,  agricultural  b 
priming  and  uamplgg  woik*. 

DOBEBAH.  or  Oobkumi,  a  town  of  Gefniany,  bi  the  grand- 
duchy  ol  Uecklenbuig-Schwetin,  about  >  m.  from  the  ibocea  at 
the  Bailie  and  7  W.olRulodt  byraU.  Pop.  5000.  Betides  the 
ruins  of  a  Cisterdaa  abbey  founded  by  PnUsIaui' prince  ol 
Mecklenburg,  in  117J,  and  secularised  In  ijji,  It  posMssei  an 
Evangelical  Gothic  church  of  the  14th  century,  one  of  tbelinesl  ia 
northGermany,agrand-dncnl  palace,  a  theatre,  an  eccbangoat^ 
a  concert  halL  Owing  to  its  delightful  situation  amid  beecta 
forests  arid  to  Its  chalybeate  waters,  Dohenn  has  fiecome  a 
favourite  summer  resort.  Kumenus  villa  raidencci  have  been 
erected  and  promenades  and  groves  laid  out.  In  1793  Dukt 
Frederick  Francis  caused  the  first  leaiide  watering-place  Id 
Germany  to  be  established  on  the  neighbouifng  coast.  4  m. 
diitanl,  at  the  spot  where  the  Hdligeo-Damm,  a  great  baBk.(il 
rocks  about  1000  It  broad  and  t%  II.  high,  sUUches  out  into  iIk 
sea  and  fonni  >n  excellent  bathing  ground.  Though  no  bmfir 
so  pcqwltr  as  ia  the  early  foit  ol  the  iqlh  century,  il  It  ttiH 
[teqoenied,  and  is  connocted  with  Dobaraa  by  a  tramway. 

MBBREIHEB,  JOBAKB  WOLrOAMQ  (i7ae-iS«g),  GemaB 
chemist,  was  bom  near  Hoi  in  Bavaiia  on  thia  15th  c^  December 
ijSo.  After  studying  pharmacy  tt  MUnchberg,  he  started  a 
cherakal  manufactory  in  tHoi,  and  in  i3ia  was  ^pointed 
profttsor  ol  chemittty,  pharmacy  and  technology  at  Jtna, 
wbete  be  died  on  the  14th  of  Match  1S49.  The  Royal  Society'* 
CaUIatm  enumetata  171  papen  by  Um  on  varioui  cbnrical 
topics,  but  bis  name  b  best  known  (or  U*  operimeat*  on 
pUtmum  in  a  minuto  state  of  division  and  on  the  oxidation 
producta  cl  alcoboL  In  tSii  be  thawed  .th*t  when  a  mat* 
of  platinum  black,  aupplied  wiib  atcobot  by  a  wick  is  eodoeed 
in  a  Jar  to  which  the  air  has  banted  access,  acetic  add  and  water 
are  piodBced;  this  eiperimcot  (armed  the  bail*  of  tbe  Scbtt- 
*eidiacb  Qiiii  Vinegar  Ptocess.  A  year  later  he  noiktd  that 
^longy  platinum  in  praeaceof  oxygen  can  biiogahoui  the  ignltioa 
o(  hydrogen,  and  utilieed  this  f  set  to  continict  bia  "  hydroge> 
tamp,"  the  prouiype  of  numerout  device*  for  the  sclf-igaition  6i 
caal-ga*  bunwn.    He  Mudied  the  formation  of  aidekyda  Inm 
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|)ouod  witb  ttnmoaUi  and  be  hu  the  ducovenr  o(  furfimL 
Aaeady  abKrvRtioD  o(  tlu  difluiOD  of  gua  bu  Rcordsd  by 
bin  in  1833  whea  be  aatktd  the  nape  at  bydnfui  tmn  ■ 
cocked  ju,  aittibutiiii  it  la  the  opillaiy  >aiod  of  fiMum. 
Ha  mriu  induded  tiratiiaaii  pDnunatic  cbeiiilrtiy  (iSn-iSij] 
and  tbc  dtembuy  of  foinaitatiDii  (iBn). 

A  Buoapoudoo  vhicb  bs  curicd  on  vith  Cceibe  sud  Qiarica 
AiuiBC  cnnd-duke  of  SaxfrWeiauTt  wu  collecfd  aod  publiiiud 
■I  Wdmu  by  Schade  io  ISjd. 

DOBREK  PBna  PAUL  (itSi-iBij],  EngUibdRoioU  Kbolu 
uid  critic,  was  boni  in  Guenuey.  He  wu  educUed  at  Rftding 
icfaoal  BBda  Kichard  Valpf  and  at  Triaitr  CoUei*,  Cai^Midn 
arbcR  he  was  clecUd  fcUow.  Hcvaa  appointed  rc^ui  prafeaoi 
of  Cicd  in  iSij,  Bod  died  in  Cambridge  on  the  >4th  of  September 
1125.  Hei>uaniiHfmatefri9dafFoDan,wbcuiihelookaabii 
Bodtl  in  tdtual  ctUidaa,  althim^  be  ibowed  lai  eaudaa  in 
cnjectunl  eoeoiMioD.  Afta  Fonon'a  deilb  (1S08)  Dobic* 
wai  coBuninioiiied  irith  Monk  and  BloBifieU  to  slit  bk  Utemy 
Rmaisa,  which  bad  bMO  bequeathed  to  TiinHy  Collie^  lUnW 
and  a  lulieeqtwtit  joaraer  to  Spain  delayed  (ivwnk  unlil  itai^ 
when  Dobice  brcx^hl  out  the  PItilia  of  Atiituphanea  (witb  Iti* 
own  and  Fonoo'e  ooto)  and  all  Ponon'i  Ariilofiaiiica.  Twn 
yean  later  be  published  the  Lcxictu  of  PbAtia*  fiDm  Ponon'a 
Danacript  of  the  GalcliS.  in  Trinity  CoEtege  blituy.  to  which  be 
appended  a  £(wfli  nbctonoMH  Iroo  the  ntusbi  d  a- Caobridgt 
MS.  of  Han>ocmtioa.  Jaowa  Scbokfield,  Us  auconwi  u  the 
Gteek  ptotaBonfaip,  braugbt  out  jEkctioni  fmm  his  notes 
(.Uwmria,  iSji-iBjj)  On  Cicek  and  Utin  autbon  ((cpeciiUy 
the  otatocs),  and  a  reprint  of  the  Louen  rtutBricutiL,  together 
vith notaon  inaciiptipDs (1834-1835}.  Thelateiteditionof  the 
Ailnaria  ii  hy.  WiUiam  Wacoer  (in  Bohn'i  CMtpiill  Stria, 
.8«J). 

{183^  h^TcTtSn'. 

D6BBBnn,  OABOB  [Gaiuu]  (1786-1851).  Him«ariaB 
pbiblogiM  and  anliquuy.  ma  boni  at  NacystOUBa  in  17S6. 
He  nanpleted  hi)  etudice  at  the  univeniljes  of  Wittenberg  and 
Leipzig,  and  was  af  teivatd*  oigeged  aa  a  tutoi  io  Ttaniylvania. 
At  this  period  be  Drifted  and  edited  the  bJHyi  Mtaeam, 
wbtcb,  notvitfaitaBding  itt  important  influence  on  the  develop- 
■KStoi  the  Magyu  Isiiguage  and  litoalure.  loao  failed  [01  want 
■fnjqnrL  In  iSteDBbnntelietdedatPBt.andthenbeipent 
thenstofhaliTe.  He  bdd  vatioiis  official  pools,  but  contiDBcd 
BEalousfy  to  punue  the  itudiea  for  whicb  he  had  early  shown  a 
■tfong  preference.  Hb  great  worit  is  the  Ancieui  Uanumtnls  of 
Of  Uatjar  Lantuan  (Rip  ifsfyar  NydwmUkek),  the  editing 
of  wbich  was  entnutcd  to  him  hy  the  Hungatiao  Add«my.  The 
im  volume  wu  publiabed  in  iSjS  and  the  Efth  was  m  coune 
ef  prepaniian  at  the  lime  of  hii  death.  Sehrentei  was  one  ol 
Ibe  tveoty-iwo  KhoUn  appointed  In  i3i5l»plu  and  oripuiia^ 
■ndci  the  pieaidency  of  Count  Teleki,  the  Hungarian  Academy. 
la  sddilloD  to  his  great  work  be  wrote  maoy  valuable  papeti 
on  historical  and  philotoglcsl  Hibjects,  and  many  biographical 
Botkei  of  eminent  Hungarians.  ThcK  appealed  b  the  Hungarian 
(nDstttioaof Brndthaui'iCnneriofimi-Lf^tini.  Hetnn^tol 
ipto  Hungarian  UacbtA  and  other  playi  of  ShaLespcare,  Sterne's 
letters  from  Yorick  to  £Iiaa(iS)S),  teveial  of  SchiUet'a  tiagcdiea, 
aadMdito'i^wre.andiaroieMvctaloriiiDalpocnH.  fiabrtntei 
docs  Dot  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  revohitionaiy 
BoTiment  ol  1S4S.  He  died  al  his  counliy  bouse,  nesi  Feat, 
IB  theiSthof  MarcbiSsi. 

DCMEtnCH,  or  HAjiOLorAiiUiiiK,  the  principal  town  ta  tbe 
BulgariaB  Dobrvdja  Fop.  (loot)  I5,4j6.  Tbc  town  is  noted 
for  iia  pavOr  or  great  fair,  duefly  for  bones  asd  cattle,  held 
asniaDy  in  the  nunmer,  which  tonnerly  attracted  a  large 
ooDcmne  fiom  all  parti  id  eastern  Europe,  but  has  declined  in 

DOBBIZHOFTER.  UtITIH  (iTi}-i»i),  Aoslrian  Roman 
Catholic  mitsionaiy.  was  bom  at  Ctate.  in  Siyria.  He  joined  Ibe 
Society  of  Jout  in  r7j6,  and  in  1149  proceeded  Io  Fanguay, 
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•riKN  for  aWMen  ywa  bt  woitod  dnoudlr  £rat  anng  th« 
CuManii,  and  Hien  among  the  Ab^Dgta.  Sctondng  to  Europe 
on  the  eapuluoa  of  tbe  Jewita  fna  South  Amnio,  k  settled  al 
VieiuB,  obtained  Ibe  friendship  ol  Haiia  TbeKaa,  awlvad  the 
extinction  ol  bis  oidec,  compoiBd  the  hatoiy  of  bii  mlnlnii.  and 
diedon  tbe  i7thof  July  iTpi.  The  lively  0rttbcr|anuhiBaba(^ 
on  wbicb  bi*  title  to  mnembraDce  testa,  appeared  at  VilmH  n 
1784,  io  Ibe  autboi'a  own  Latin,  and  in  a  C^Ban  ti 
PrefessorKntlof  Ibe  university  of  Peat  OfiU 

ilended  title:— Hiibriade  AUt^Omt, 
ifBsniM  H^hm,  haiflilala  CtfUm 


mm,  IiueJanm,  SapeKtiiiwi  tmcitmnm,  Piidum.  Awaim, 
A  rWasi,  Plamlarim  atenmgw  afaafca  Pratmtita  PtttrUtolKm 
Ohawalienlbus.  In  iSit  then  appeared  in  London  an  anooy- 
moua  ttandation  nmelimei  uaSied  la  Soutbey.  bnt  leaHy  the 
woifc  of  Sata  Coleridge  *bo  bad  nndrrtaken  tbe  t»A  lodefisy 
the  coDtsg  e^Msna  of  one  ol  her  bnthen.  A  deHcata  toq>li> 
meat  waapald  to  the  tnnalatat  by  Soothey  la  the  thM  caato  «( 
bli  TaU  1/  Pantnaji,  the  atoiy  of  which  vaa  derired  from  tha 
pagea  ol  Dobotbaert  Danative:— 

"  And  If  be  could  In  Meriln'i  ffaia  have  «« 
By  whom  Us  tomes  to  speak  our  taague  wen  lavgtit, 
The  old  man  would  have  leh  as  pltSKd,  I  weca, 
A)  obeli  be  woo  ibe  ear  of  that  great  Empress  Queea." 
DOBROWUty,  JOIBFH  (1753-1819),  Hunfftia 
was.  horn  of  Bohemian  parentafe  at  Cjemet,  ni  ... 

Hungary.  He  received  his  first  education  in  tbe  Gemaa  Khool 
at  BiscbolteJsitz,  made  his  first  acqnatnlaDca  wilfa  Bohemu 
at  the  Deotschbrod  gymnaajiiui,  studied  for  loma  lime  imdec 
the  Jesuits  at  Klattau,  and  then  proceeded  (0  tho  mdnnity  of 
Pn^e.  In  1771  be  was  admitled  among  thoJOoilsat  Brllnn; 
but  on  the  dissolutian  of  the  Older  In  1773  be  lEtumed  la  Prague 
10 study  Ibeology.  After  bokting  lot  BMSStimetheofficeoflDlof 
in  tbe  bmily  of  Count  Noititi,  k  obtahied  an  appointinenl  first 
as  vice-rector,  and  then  as  rector,  in  the  genersl  aeniinsry  at 
HtadtKh;  hut  in  179a  ha  tost  hit  p«t  through  tbe  abolition 
el  tbe  seminariei  tbtongbout  Austria,  and  returned  as  a  guest 
CO  the  house  of  the  count.  In  ijqi  he  wa*  CDDuniiaianed  by 
Ibe  Bohemian  Academy  oi  Sdeocea  to  visit  Stockbofan,  Abo, 
Petdthuig  and  Moscaui  in  search  it  the  manuactiptB  which  bad 
been  scatterKl  by  the  Thiity  Yeats'  Wat;  and  on  hie  Rtnm 
he  accompanied  Count  Noititi  to  SwitHttind  and  Italy.  ICa 
reason  b^an  to  give  way  in  179;,  and  In  i9oi  be  bad  to  be 
confined  in  a  lonatic  asylon;  but  by  i8oj  he  had  compietriy 
recovered.  Tbe  rest  of  hb  life  wu  mainly  spent  either  in  Prague 
or  at  the  country  scats  d  bis  friends  CounU  Ncotiu  and  Czeniin; 
is  dnth  look  place  at  BrCnn.  whither  be  had  gone  in  lEiS 
ike  bivestigations  in  the  binary.  While  his  fame  rest* 
chleSy  on  his  labours  in  Slavonic  phltokigy  his  botanical  studio 
yt  without  value  in  the  liistoiy  of  the  science. 


DOBRUIMA  (Bulgarian  Deiriki,  Rumanian  IMnfca),  also 
miUen  Domcpjcha,  and  DoBati]A,  a  region  of  soatb-easlem 
Eunipe,  bounded  an  tike  north  and  west  by  tbeDanvbe,  on  the 
east  by  tbeBlackSca.andonlheioulhby Bulgaria.  P^.djoo) 
i47,8o3i  atea,  6000  iq.  m.  The  tirategic  Importance  of  thia 
IcrritOTy  was  recognized  by  the  Romans,  who  defended  it  on 
the  south  by  "  Trajan's  Wall,"  a  double  nunpart.  drawn  from 
Con>tinui,on  the  Black  Sei.  Io  the  Danube.  In  lain  times  it 
was  utilited  by  Russians  and  Turks,  as  in  Ibe  wars  of  1818,185a 
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and i>7B,«lic9il mi GraOyiiRcitnllnm Turkey.  Bylbctrsiy 
o<  Biriiii,  fa>  iStS,  the  Rnniau  lenided  ihelr  KnmBniED  iIUb 
witk  this  tend  cil  moontain,  fou  ud  bvren  )IeppB,  peopiHl  by 
Tui^  Balpkriun,  Ttlan,  Jem  and  otlier  iliem;  while,  lo  add 


coonuyofBenuabbiilugelyiBliibitedbyRi 
hovmt.  Ibc  Mouly  decroue  of  ilieiu,  ud 
the  Mtuk  Set  potti,  RDdeied  Uk  Dobrud ji  >  wnrce  of  pioipEiily 


:t.  high)  in 


Cuptlhiuu,  ud  li«  to  the  souih  ol  the  bcaulilu]  Sinfitn* 
Talley,  Wllcicd  by  [he  river  CfiUniti,  end  endoied  OD  >U  ndd 
by  Duninluni.  In  the  vjanltyue  mines  ol  ffon,  coball.  coppn 
tdd  menmy,  aonie  of  them  being  veryuidcDL  Buttfaemost 
Riuikible  feituTe  ii  i  luge  civem  ume  j)  m.  N.W,,  ul  which 
11  Ul  kx£cld  neuly  3  Matt  in  extent,  coDtnEning  fonnttioni 
ifluch  ue  at  once  moet  cuijooi  ud  itiikingly  bcnutifuL  Thil 
avan,  which  lie*  in  tlie  ibove-menlioned  Stnczena  nlley, 
wu  ditcovcred  in  1870.  The  place  ni  fotmdHl  in  the  fint  h^ 
of  the  )4th  centiuy  by  Cennu  minen. 

DOSKM,  HBIRT  AOmil  {1840-  ),  En^iihpoet  ud  man 
of  letlen,  mu  boni  at  Plymoutti  on  the  i8tb  of  Jiniuty  1S40, 
beiog  the  eldest  ion  of  George  CUrine  Dobton,  ■  dvtl  engineer, 
and  OB  Ut  gnuidnietbu'i  lide  ol  Frencb  dcsoiit.  When  he  wu 
■bout  tight  yeus  dd  the  family  moved  In  Holyhead,  ud  hii 
fini  *cl»ol  wai  at  BwtHBuli,  tn  the  Itle  of  AnglBea,  He  wat 
af  ttnatdi  educated  at  Coventry,  and  the  GymoaH,  SUaubui^, 
whence  be  returned  at  the  age  of  sixteen  witb  the  [aiention 
ol  becomins  a  civil  engint(r.  He  had  a  taste  (or  art.  ud  in 
hli  earlier  yean  at  the  office  continued  to  study  it  st  South 
Kensinglon,  it  bis  Iciiate,  but  without  definite  ambition.  In 
December  ig;6heentned  the  Board  of  Trade,  gradually  rising  la 
a  piincipalBbip  in  the  haibaur  department,  fiom  which  he  wiihr 
drew  lo  the  autumn  of  1901.  He  married  in  1B6S  Fiucei  Mary, 
daughter  of  Natfiaidd  Beaidmore  of  Broibourne,  Herts,  and 
setlkd  at  Ealing.  Uis  official  career  was  industrious  though 
u  poet  and  biogiapbei  he  Blands  among  the  most 
hii  thne.  The  student  of  Mr  Austis  Dobson's 
in  be  itjock  at  once  by  the  fact  that  It  contains  nothing 
■-  no  jvKnUia  10  criliciie  or  ocuK.  It  wu 
ohont  1S64  dul  Ur  Doboon  finI  luraed  his  Ilteation  to  composi- 

remain  among  bis  bat.  ItwunotuntD  1B6S  that  the  appearance 
of  St  PattFt,  a  magaxine  edited  by  Anthony  Trollope,  afforded 
Ur  DohBOn  ao  opporcunity  and  an  audieocei  ud  during  the  next 
•ix  yean  be  contributed  toitspi(ei  lODMafbisfavDuritepoema, 
inclnding"TufJuoque,""AGcnllemaiiof theOfdSchod,"  "A 
Dialogue  from  Plato,"  and  "  Une  hlBrquM."  Uony  of  his  poems 
in  their  original  binn  were  illuiti3t«]— acme,  indeed,  actually 
written  10  support  illustrations.  By  lie  autumn  of  187J  Mr 
Dobsonhadproducedsufficienl  verse  fora  volume.  And  put  forth 
his  Vi^neltes  in  RJiymi,  which  quickly  passed  through  three 
editions.  During  the  period  of  their  appearance  in  the  magazine 
the  poems  had  received  unusual  attention,  George  Eliot,  among 
others,  extending  generous  encouragement  to  the  anonymous 
author.  The  little  bookni  once  Introduced  him  to  a  larger  public. 
The  period  wu  an  iniereaiing  one  for  a  Gisi  appeiruce,  since 
the  air  <*u  full  of  metrical  eiperiment.  Swinburne's  bold  and 
ditbyrsnibic  eicunions  Into  classical  metre  hid  given  the  clue 
'  "iB  borders  of  English  prosody;  and,  since 


bopelns 


fallow  him  in  hii  o> 


wiihou 


tr,  the  poeu  of  the  day  Wf 
and  vAiist ions.  Ilwuetrlyin  iSri  that  atmsll  body ofEnglisb 
pocli  lit  upon  the  French  forms  of  Theodore  dc  Banville,  Mirol 
and  Villon,  and  determined  to  Introduce  them  inloEn^ish  veiK. 
hlr  Austin  Dobson,  who  had  already  made  succeasful  use  of  the 
triolet,  WIS  at  the  head  of  this  movement,  and  in  May  iSjd  he 
published  in  Tie  PrtdifaU  Hit  first  originsl  ballade  written  In 
En^ish.  This  he  followed  by  English  versions  of  the  rondel, 
Rmdean  and  vfllanetle.    An  article  in  the  CendiiU  ifajoiiu  by 


Ur  Edtsund  Coot, "  A  Plea  for  CeKsfii  Exotic  Form)  of  Vent,* 
appealing  in  ]uiyiS}7,  limultaneonsly  with  Mr  Dobsoti'i  leco^ 
Tolorae,  /Vewrii  te  PtrcAam,  drew  tbe  general  eye  to  tk 
powibflltfci  and  aehievemiatiol  the  movement.  Thee^ieriment 
was  citKmdytortunata  in  Iti  introduction.  Mr  Dohaocii  above 
all  ihincs  nauiral,  qiODtUKOui  ud  unaffected  in  poetic  method; 
and  in  bis  bands  i  sheaf  of  metrical  forms,  es&HitiaUy  irtihda] 
and  liborloDS,  wu  made  to  assume  the  colour  and  bri^i 
proliugon  of  a  natural  product  An  air  of  peniive  duns,  of 
delicate  sensibility,  pervades  the  <rtio!e  of  these  fresh  revivib, 
and  it  ii  pcchapi  this  personal  touch  of  humanity  which  has 
given  something  like  stability  to  one  side  of  a  movEmcnt  otber- 
nise  transitory  in  influence.  The  fashion  hu  faded,  but  ilw 
fiowen  of  Mr  Dobaoa'a  Fieoch  garden  remain  brigbt  and 

In  1883  Mr  Dobsoo  published  OU-WiaU  »yDi,  avaliuiie  which 
contains  aome  ol  Ms  moat  chaiacUriitEc  work.  By  tfaii  Ubk  U) 
tisM  was  gradually  settling  upon  the  period  with  wUdi  it  hat 


the  iSlb  century  is  revived  in  "Tbe  Ballad  of  Baau  Bracndc" 
and  fn  "  Tbe  Stmy  of  Roafna,"  ai  noiriiere  ebe  in  modem  En^isli 
poetry.  Id  "  Bewi  Biocada,"  indeed,  Iht  plcmiil  quality  of  hb 
work,  ihc  dainty  ecrauniy  tS  doqoent  touches,  ii  at  iti  very 
best:  every  muptet  has  In  picture,  and  every  lecture  ia  true  and 
vivacious.  Tbelouchbuoftubeenlikenedtothatof RarnMiih 
Caldecoll,  with  whidi  il  hu  much  in  common;  but  Mr  Debaon's 
humour  is  not  to  "  roUicking."  his  portraiture  not  so  broad,  as 
that  of  the  niuitrator  of  "  JiJiD  GQpin."  The  appeal  it  ratba 
to  the  Intellect,  and  the  touches  of  subdued  patbot  to  the 
"  Ceaileman  "  ind  "  Gentlewoman  of  the  Old  School  "  arc 
addressed  directly  to  the  heart.  We  ire  in  the  iBth  centnry.  but 
see  it  through  the  glisies  of  to-day;  and  the  soft  iDtetcepting 
sense  of  change  which  hingi  like  a  base  between  ourselves  aiMl 
the  subject  is  altogether  due  to  Ihc  poet's  sympathy  and  lensi. 
bility.  A*l*i5ifiiii/J*eZ,jrt(i885)wasthenextof  MtDotnon^ 
■eparate  volumes  of  verse,  although  be  has  added  lo  the  body  of 
bisworklnivDluiiu!ofC<<f/uMfi>iM>iu(igg;).  AlOttSipttjai 
Lyre  contains  examples  of  atl  hit  various  moods.  Tbe  adininbly 
fmh  ud  breeiy  "  Ladies  of  St  James's  "  hu  precnely  the 
qualities  we  hive  traced  in  hb  other  iSth-century  poeiru;  Ibctc 
are  ballades  ud  rondeaus,  with  all  the  earlier  charm;  and  In 
'■  A  llivtdulioniry  Relic,"  as  in  "  The  Child  Musidu  "  of  the 
OU-Watld  Idflii,  the  poet  resches  a  depth  of  true  pathn  wMch 
he  does  not  often  attempt,  but  In  which,  when  he  seeks  it,  be 
never  f  aQs.  At  the  pole  (q>posile  10  these  are  tbe  light  occasional 
verses,  not  untouched  by  the  Influence  of  Proed,  but  also  quite 
individual,  buoyant  arj]  happy.  But  the  diief  novelty  in  AIUh 
Sipi  1/  Ike  lyrt  was  the  series  of "  FaUcs  of  LiicRturt  and  An," 
founded  in  manoer  upon  Gay,  ud  eiqulsllely  finished  in 
tcbolatibip,Usleand  criticism.  It  is  in  these  perbspa,  mott  than 
[ntnyotheroihispaems,ihtt  we  see  how  with  much  fdicity  Mr 
Dobaon  inleipenclratcs  the  literature  of  fancy  with  the  Utenlure 
of  judgment.  After  iSSs  Mr  Dobson  wis  engaged  prinapally 
upm  critical  ud  biographical  prose,  by  which  hehu  added  very 
greatly  to  the  general  knowledge  of  his  fivouriu  iGlh  century. 
His  biognphiei  of  FitUmt  (iSSj),  Biseuk  (1884),  Slali  UtU), 
Geldsmitk  (iBES),  WidpoU  (1S40)  ud  Hiitartk  (1819-illQg)  art 
studies  marked  alike  by  assiduous  research,  sympathetic  pic- 
senlallon  and  sound  criticism.  It  la  pirliculiriy  noticeable  Ibil 
Mr  Dobson  in  bis  prose  hu  ilways  added  tomething.  and  often  a 
great  deal,  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  subject  In  qvestioii. 
hisworkuicriticneverbeingsolelyaeslhetlc.  InFtiB-  Fme*- 
icoiiuni(ie9o),in  the  three  seiiesot  Eitliietnlli-CtniiBy  VipuUa 
(lSo>-i89«-iS<)6),  ud  in  Tke  Paladin  g/  Plala<ilinfy  (1*90). 
which  contain  unquestionably  his  most  delicite  prose  •ort. 
tbe  accoratt  detail  of  each  study  is  relieved  by  a  chirm  ol 
eipiesiion  which  could  only  be  attained  by  a  poet.  In  S9D1 
he  collected  his  hitherto  unpublished  poems  in  t  volane  en- 
titled Carmina  Vnliia.  Possessing  in  exquisite  talent  of  defined 
range,  Mr  Austin  Dobson  may  be  said  in  hri  own  •nitiJs  t« 
hive  "  held  hisjwn  in  trust  for  Art "  with  a  servite  lincac  Msd 
distinguished. 
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I  mai  pjcUiK  dnkc  ia  Holbon  Bcfd(t;  lad  Bkik 
■n  OS  cmpiaymut  be  bcfui  lo  copjr  the  fdcum  of  Ttlim  tod 
Vui  Dyck.  He  ■ha  look  purtnltt  lion  Sit  ODdn  Iba  ulTke 
Ukd  iuUucUon  of  Fnnds  Qcyn,  ■  Cmoui  aitinof  coOiiiknUc 
npute.  Vu  DyA,  iMppfning  to  pisii  thop  in  Sdow  Hill  wbnt 
one  of  Dotoon't  pktius  m*  cxpncd,  loa^t  out  the  utiM,  mit 
rnnvtid  bia  to  Cbuto  L,  iriw  locA  Dobua  ondei  tii  prattc- 
tioB,  and  tut  oBly  ut  U>  blis  Kvtnl  tine*  isc  hi)  own  pottnit, 
but  onued  ibc  prince  of  WUo.  Prince  Rnpert  ud  muy  Mhcn 
lodolbeMiw.  TbeUo|hMlftbi|hopUoB«fhkanlilkabili^, 
Ryled  Um  ibe  Enciuli  TinUntlo,  (od  ippdnted  Um  Kt}cuit- 
painter  go  tkc  deUb  of  Van  Dyck.  Aflet  the  bD  of  Chula, 
Doboon  wu  ndoced  to  grot  pontty,  and  fell  bio  diiaolulc 
habiu.  He  died  at  the  tarty  a(e  dI  thbty-di.  EictUnit 
oanple*  of  Dobaoo'a  ponnita  aic  to  be  icen  at  Blenheim, 


The  bead  in  the  "  DecoUalioa  of  St  John  the  Baplitt  "  at  Wilton 
i>  uid  10  be  a  pottnit  o(  Prince  Rupert. 

BOCEtAE,  a  naoM  aKdied  lo  thoie  tMnktra  In  the  early 
driilian  Church  who  ^td  that  Chritt,  during  hk  Ufci  had  not 
a  real  or  ■atund,  but  only  an  ippareot  (fcn^,  (o  appear]  or 
phantom  body.  Olbet  eiplaiiaiJinu  of  the  uir^ra  or  ippeu- 
•see  hive,  however,  been  luaeited,  and,  in  the  lUeon  d(  uy 
MMcncnl  by  (bwe  who  finl  used  the  word  of  ihe  fmundi  on 
which  tbey  did  w,  it  li  impoaeible  to  detennine  between  them 
e  Docetae  i»  fim  uied  by  Theodoret 
(B*-8j>ai  ■■    "        


to  beaoutht  io  tbc  Creek,  AleundiiH  and  (Mental  philoaophiz- 
inf  about  the  inperfecttan  oi  nlher  the  euenlial  impurity  of 
Baiter.  Tracca  of  a  Jewiih  Docetiim  ale  to  be  found  in  Fhilo: 
and  in  Ibc  Christiaa  [arm  it  li  teoeialty  (nppcwd  lo  be  combated 
b  the  wrillnca  of  Jabn,'  and  more  loimally  in  Ihc  epbtli  ' 
Ignatiua.'  It  differed  much  in  ila  campli 
poinli  of  view  adopted  by  the  diSetent 
GaoalioaadManichacaDifiemted  in  lla  ..   . 

and  in  a  miider  form  it  ii  lo  be  fooadeven  inthewiilinciof  the 
anlndoi  teacbov  The  mon  lhoiouab(oing  Dottlae  aanuned 
Ihe  poailloD  Uwl  Chrftt  wu  bocn  without  a^  partklpaliaa  of 
taatln-i  and  thit  all  the  adi  and  luSerings  of  bit  human  life, 
indudios  the  cnici£iion,  were  only  apponnL  They  denied 
aoordia^y.  the  reiurreclion  and  the  ucen  t  iolo  hiaven.  To  ihli 
dada  beloufftd  DcaiLhcui,  Saluniipui,  Ceido,  Mardon  and  their 
(oBower*.  the  Ophites,  Manichataoa  and  oihen.  HaidoD,  (or 
eample,  regarded  the  body  of  Chrisi  merely  ai  an  "  tuibn,"  a 
'  phantaima."  His  denial  {due  to  bit  abhoncnce  of  the  world) 
Ihat  Jesus  was  bum  or  Kibjccled  to  buman  developmeni,  is  in 
itiihingconuul  to  tlic  value  which  he  Kti  on  Christ's  death  on 
Ibe  cross.  The  other,  or  milder  scbool  of  Docetae,  attributed  lo 
drist  an  ethereal  and  heavenly  Instead  of  a  truly  human  body. 
Anoogsl  these  were  Vaieoliiius,  Bardcunes,  Baiilidca,  Talian 
a>d  Ibcil  EoUowen.  They  varied  considerably  in  their  estimation 
of  the  share  which  this  body  had  in  the  teal  actions  snd  suffering 
of  Christ-  Clement  and  OrigcD,  at  the  bead  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  took  a  somewhat  sublle  view  of  the  Inciniatiaa,  and 
Doctliim  pervades  thai  contraverties  with  the  Uonarchiant. 
Slary  especially  Ulujtntea  Ihe  prevalence  of  naive  Docetlc  views 
aa  retards  the  dclaits  cf  the  Incaroalioa.  Qoceiic  ucdcudc* 
R  of  Chriitoli 


>  Not  a  distinct  iccl,  but  a  mntiniKwi  lyve  of  Chriitoliiiy.  Hlppo- 
Irtos.  however  U>UfauM»HiM.  viiL  t-ll),  ipeaki  of  a  delSuce  party 
win  caDed  therastlns  Docetae. 

>i  Bp.  iv.  >.  it.  11.  T.  6.  lO:  1  Ea.  T.  d.  Tereoie  fDioI.  lA. 
LttifiT.  %  1]  "  ApostaHi  adhi 


bav«  abo  ba*  dordqiBd  ta  Inler  pata*o(tmieiiattial  hisuir. 
a*  (at  annpla  by  the  PritcUliaoisu  a^  the  Bscomtla,  ud  aiaa 
•inca  thaKefomuios  by  Jacob  Bofbmc.hfiauoSimatti  aod  a 
mall  fraclinn  of  Ihe  AnabaptiMi.    Docelism  springs  from  the 


DOaUfUG  (from  Cr.  tojo^.  ■  band^  breadth),  a  fdnn  of 
vnae,  eonsininc  ol  JMhwtiat  pcntaayllatac  feel(u>Dally  0..0-). 

DOCK,  a  word  applied  la  (i)  a  plant  C*ee  below),  (i)  an 
artificial  bado  tot  ahips  ^ec  bekiw),  (j)  the  6eihy  solid  part  ol 


d  (d  tl 


t  in 


IriaL  Dock  (i)  in  O.E.  it 
dWcct,  ttprtieolad  by  Get.  Dnkee-tlaar,  O.Fr.  dgefw,  CaeL 
dffit*:  Steat  compares  Gr.  lattaii,  a  kind  of  pannip.  Dock  ()) 
appears  in  Dutch  (dm)  and  En^ish  in  the  i6Ih  cinturyi  ihence 
it  WIS  adopud  into  other  languages.  It  has  lieen  connected  with 
Med.  I^L  dif  n.  cap.  Gr.  Jex^i'recepUcle,  from  Uxatia,  lo  receive. 
Dock  (3),  eapedally  used  of  a  horse  or  dog.  ^>pean  in  English 
In  the  i^Lfa  century;  a  parallel  is  found  in  IccL  ducjli,  stumpy 
tail,,  and  Get.  Dttlu,  bundle,  skein,  ia  also  coanected  with  it. 
This  void  has  (ivtn  the  verb  "  to  dock,"  to  cut  shod,  curtaO, 

wnonoflluvettebme.  TbeEngUthKenneiaubfKulc*, 
.  revised  1907)  djaqualifiea  from  priK-winniog  dogs  whose 
have  been  docked;  several  bteeda  are,  however,  excepted, 

CI.  varieties  of  teniert  and  ipanielt,  poodlea,  Ac,  and  such 
a  dogs  aa  may  from  time  to  time  be  decerraiBed  by  Ihe 
The  prisoners'  dock  (4)  li  apparently  to  be  relened  M 
jfnh,  pen  or  hutch.  It  wu  probably  first  used  in  thiercsf 
accnding  to  Ihe  JVew  Em^isk  Diitionatj  It  was  known 
after"  1610  in  "  bailHJock,"  a  room  at  the  comer  of  the  (Xd 
Bailey  left  open  at  the  top,  "  in  iriiich  during  the  trials  are  put 
some  of  the  malefactors  "  {Soli.  Uat..  ijsj)- 

DOCICin  botany.  Ihe  name  applied  to  Ihe  plants  constituting 
thcseclion  Lafelhim  of  the  genus  Rtiwta,  natural  order  Palygon- 
accac  They  are  biennial  or  perennial  herbs  with  a  stout  lool- 
■lock,  and  ^abrous  linear-Unmilata  or  oblong.lanceoble  leaves 
with  a  rounded,  obtuse  or  hollowed  base  and  a  nwic  or  less  wavy 
...  .„=....  ^  ,^ 


ir  loooer  panicle; 


crowded  whoil^  Ihe  whole  farming  a  denser  or 
they  sre  gener^y  perfect,  with  it  sepals,  tii  aramens  ana  a 
three-sided  ovary  blaring  Ihrteatjdes  with  mtich-ilividcd  stigmas. 
The  fiuit  is  a  liiangular  nut  enveloped  In  the  three  enlarged 
leathery  itmer  sepsis,  one  or  all  ol  which  bear  a  tidierde.  In  iht 
(onuaon  or  broad-leaved  dock,  Ramt*  Mut^ttiat,  the  flowef 
sum  is  erect,  braocblng,  and  iSin.  [03  It.  high,  with  large  radical 
leave*,  heart-shaped  at  Ihe  base,  and  more  or  las  UobI;  Ihe 
olbei  leaves  ate  more  pointed,  aod  have  sbottei  stalka.  Tbc 
whorls  an  many-flowered,  dose  to  the  stem  and  mostly  leadets. 
The  root  is  many-headed,  black  eitemally  aikd  yeliow  within. 
Tbc  flowers  appear  from  June  to  August.  In  autumn  the  whole 
plant  may  b«ome  of  a  bright  red  colour.  It  is  a  troublesome 
weed,  common  by  roadsides  and  In  fields,  puturca  and  wute 
places  throughout  Eunqw.  The  great  water  dock,  R.  kydrt- 
hpulkum,  believed  to  be  the  haba  bnlaiinica  of  Pliny  (iVol.  Hiit. 

scorbutic  Other  British  ipedes  are  R.  criipai;  R.  am^emoalus, 
Ihe  root  ol  which  has  been  employed  in  dyeing;  R.  saniuintui 
(bloody  dock,  or  bloodwort];  R.  f^ialni;  R.  txlcitr  (fiddle 
dock),  with  fiddlt-shsped  leaves;  R.  nurilmas;  R.  aiualiaii; 
R.  tnkiuit.  The  naturalized  spedes,  R.  alfimii,  or  "  monk's 
rhubarb,"  wu  early  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  and  wu  ac- 
counlcd  an  excellent  remedy  lot  ague,  but,  tike  many  other  such 


DOCK,  in  marine  and  river  en^neertifg.  Vessels  require  to 
lie  afloat  alongside  quays  provided  with  suitable  appliances  In 
shdlered  siles  In  order  to  discharge  and  take  In  cargoes  coa- 
venienlly  and  expeditiously;  and  a  basin  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  surrounded  by  quay  walls,  Is  known  as  a  dock.  The 
term  b  spedally  applied  10  ha^ns  adjoning  tidal  rivers,  or  dose 

unifonn  level  by  gales,  which  arc  closed  when  the  tide  begins  to 


DOCK 


m^ilifitd  by  tkt  UropMl  ud  Hmna  dteki  (fi(L  i 
SomeUnxB,  however,  mL  pocti  liliutEd  on  tidiJ  riven 
li  tidal  ItaiH,  b  U  da^ow  (fig.  j),  Husbarg  ud 


Roocn,  andet  aomepoiti 

(fig.  )>  asd  New  York, 

for  dock  tata  (o  be  diipenxa  witn,  aod  ii 

iftttyt  to  tecve  for  the  actoouoodathNi 


li  nfideDlly  moderate 

toropcB  ba^^  and  rlfer 

[  (cneb.    FM  pom 


I  rtquind  (or  fomlng  tlie  doeki,  and  enablea 
mtteriali  to  be  utBli«d  in  niiisg  Ibo  gTound  at  tna     ^^^  ^^ 
lidei  tot  quayi;  tod  Ibe  river  luniiifac*  a  abeltmid      Mtb. 

I  ^ipreach  chuoel.     Kottbk  Inilaacei  of  tboe  br  ibe 

docki  tl  tbe  poiu  of  LoodoD,  Llvc^ 
pml,  South  Wilei,  SouthaapUn, 
HuU,  Betfut,  St  NuaJre,  Retlei- 
dam,  Antwerp  tod  Hanburg.  Sofse- 
tfme*  docki  ue  ptnially  formed  on 
foiedwre*  recUlBtd  fioai  (Miurin, 
aaat  Hull,  Crlmaby,  Cardifl,  Liver- 
pool, Lcitb  aod  Havre;  whilit  at 
Brialot,  a  curved  portion  oT  the  river 
Avoa  was  appropriated  for  a  dodtt 
aod  a  Uraight  cut  made  for  tbe  river. 
By  carrying  docki  actoai  ibaip  bendt 
at  tidal  riven,  upper  and  lower  to- 


Fic.  ],— Havre  Docki  and  Outer  Htrboor. 
cMabUdwd  OB  tbe  Ma-aiiat  o(  liiOtss  km,  Mcb  a>  tbe  Medi- 
lerraaeas,  sn  aiooual  of  Ibe  riven  being  birred  by  delta*  at 
eullcli,  like  tbe  Rhone  and  tbe  Tiber,  and  tboi  rendered 


loacceMible,  open  baiim,  provided  with  quaya  and  protected  by 


>/lndIa,aod  Vicloti*  and  Alben  dock> 

—  an  anunptei  on  the  Thamei  uhI 

Chaihan  dockyard  on  Ihe  Mcdway. 


Fm-y — GlaigDw  I>xki. 
hrcakwBlen,  rtmiili  tbe  neccua;^  eommeida]  itquiremenu  (or 
•ea-going  voicti,  ii  foe  cumple  at  ManeHlei  (61-  j),  Genoa, 
Naptei  and  Trtoie.  Tboe  open  buini,  bowewr,  are  pr«udy 
the  ume  u  cloMd  docki,  euxpl  for  the  absence  of  dock  gitei; 
and  the  iccoitinodalion  for  ihipping  at  Ihe  quays  nund  basins 
In  ifvcr  porti  is  k  frequently  supplemcnlcd  by  river  quays. 
that  dosed  docki.  open  basins  and  livcr  quays  are  all  ulunlly 
fscludcd  in  Ibe  general  can^deratioo  of  dock  worki. 


haaaablUowMltrtiice.orueMatryeibibiuiignaof  illtlBf  1^ 


Ftc,  4. — SoBtbimptoB  Docks  ai 
docki  ilDngtide.  formed  on  fotoharcs 
ue  provided  with  •  ihdtercd  eatrw 


id  River  Quay^ 
adjoiniog  the  *a 

otwlT' 


hu  ol  tb<  tid* 


fnuB  kw-lyinj  tfum 

ad  ta  outkl  to  ibi  h  mcran  (be  btttb, 

ind  dredgEuti 


1  bMo  nadUy  lonMd  in  the  lamAyitg  liDd  (D^  |  ■<T*"'>ht  iipoD  iu  IngU),  the 


■ibinaaa  for  Um  p 

dctRmlnkg  tbcdcplh  to  be  gbcn  (a 

'       '    '  liinit  to  the  deepening  of  u 


v.<»>"" 


5.— PWt  sf  Maiieina.    Bulu  and  EiwitdoB. 


■nd  duD(9  fToo  the  sea,  as  M  Calaii,  Sunkiik 
(^  fi)    ud  Oitcnd  {lee  IIakbovk}.    Id  (hcllcTed  flMXta  do 
Ibe  *a-cawt,  docki  have  aunctiBWi  been  conitnicted  on  )o«- 
tgrinf  land  bonkrinj  (he  ibom,  *lib  ditect  *cce>9  to  tbe  «, 
H  Bt  Bainiw  and  HutlepooJ;    whilst  it  Medilenaiiean  poits 
•pen  baijni  have  been  (orined  in  the  tea,  by  otabliibiuc  quayi 
■lodg  the  loreahore,  (rom  wbkh  wide,  lolld  {eltiti,  lined  with 
ifity  walli,  arc  arricd  Into  the  tea  at  intervab  at  rifbt  aoglei  to 
iLe  ibore.  being  sheltered  by  la  outlyisi  bteak- 
taut  paiallel  to  the  coast,  asd  rtacbcd  at  each 
ead  [hraa^  itie  openings  left  between  the  projecting 
jetdes  and  tbe  breil«aier,  is  al  MandUa  (Gg.  i) 
and  Trieste,  and  ai  ibe  Fiien^ons  at  Genoa  (see 
HAKSOum)  sad  Ni^c*.    Where,  however,  the  buiDi 
an  formed  within  the  partial  prolection  ol  a  baft    S 
ai  in  the  old  potts  of  Genoa  and  Naples,  the  re-    ■ 
quisle  additional  ibeller  bat  been  provided  by 
eoovcrging  breakwaters  across  the  opening  ol  tbe    £ 
bay;    and  an  enttsnce  to  the  port  is  left  between     s 
the  breskwalera.    The  two  deep  srais  of  the  sea  at     ■ 
Haw  York,  known  as  ibe  Hudson  and  Eait  rivers. 
Me  w  pralected  by  Slaien  Itland  and  l.Diig  Island 
that  it  has  been  only  necessary  10  form  open  basins 
by  ptojnrting  wide  jetties  or  quays  into  them  littm 
tbe  west  and  east  shores  ol  Manhattan  Island, and 
bom  tbe  New  Jcrtey  and  Brooklyn  thorea,  al  in- 
tervals, Lo  provide  adequate  a«ommodalion  for  Alluilic  linen 
■nd  the  sea-going  trade  of  New  York. 
The  acressihiliiy  o(  a  port  depends  upon  the  depth  of  its 
channel,  which  aiso  determines  the  depth  of  the  docks 
or  basins  to  which  it  leads;  for  il  is  oielest  10  give  a 
depth  to  a  dock  tnucfa  in  excess  of  the  depth  down  to 
wtith  there  is  a  pro«icct  of  carrying  the  channel  by 
is  reached.    The  great  auimtniaiion,  hoaever.  in  ihc 
d  capacity  for  work  «I  Dodera  dtedgtts,  and  opecially 


iitliDi,  and  ibc  Tcsooites  and  proipecta  of  trade  of  (be  pott,  lor 
every  addilioa  to  (he  depth  geaeially  involve*  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  cott  ol  nuinienancc 

At  tidal  pons  the  available  depth  for  veasdi  should  be 
reckoned  from  high  water  of  the  lowest  neap  tide),  u  the  standard 
which  is  certain  10  be  reached  at  high  (ide;  and  the  period 
during  which  dock)  can  be  entered  at  eacb  tide  depend)  upon  the 
natuie  of  the  approach  chaand,  tlte  extent  ol  (be  lidil  lanfe  and 


Fic.  &— IJunldrk  Docks  and  Jetty  CbanneL 
the  manner  in  which  the  entrance  to  the  docks  Is  eSected  Thus 
where  tbe  tidal  raage  ii  very  large,  as  in  the  Severn  estuary,  (he 
approach  cbannela  lo  same  of  the  South  Wales  ports  ate  nearly 
dry  at  kiw  water  of  spring  tide*,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  these  pons  accessible  near  k>w  tide;  whereas  al  higH 
waur,  even  ol  neap  tides,  vessels  e!  large  draught  can  enter  their 
docks.  Ai  Liverpool,  with  a  rise  ol  il  fU  at  equinocljal  spring 
lidca.  owing  to  tbe  deep  diannel  between  Liverpool  and 
Birksohead  and  into  (be  outer  esluaiy  ol  (he  Mersey  Id  Livctpuij 
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ttatOm  lldc,  by  dttdsisf  >  chuDd  Uunich  Ihe  Utne/  bU; 
but  the  dscki  cuuot  b«  tulncd  till  tbc  nier  hii  riu  nbovt 
bill-tide  Isvc],  uul  Ibe  ga***  *"  dned  directly  aller  high  ntcr. 


the  lidc,  cniblci 
Atlantic  linn*  lo 
OHM  •loDg^deuid 
lake  on  baud  «c 
dbembaik     tbdr 


puKOfen  at  any 


offer   the    belt 
opponuBity  d  a 

ODuiderable  ini-~ 
provetnent  in  the 
■pproicb  chancel 
toapoiti  foribey 
canr  be  converted  into  artificially  deep  channels  by  dndgine, 
and  tbcir  necoiaty  maintenance  ii  umewhit  aided  by  the 
Increaied  influx  and  efflux  ol  tidal  water  due  id  the  lowering 
ol  ihe  low-water  line  by  ibe  oulSow  of  tbe  ebb  tide  being  Iicili- 
tUed  by  Uk  deepening.    TIidi  lyilematic,  (ontinuoui  dredging 


Fic  7.— Tilbniy  O 


to  maintaia  in  dq>tk    I 

and  dndging  have  to  be  eiaeutad  le 

channel  ihroiq^  a  ddfting  eMoacy  and  ihallow  liver  10  a  imt. 


tbe  Seine  to  HoBflenr  aod  Rooen,  00  the  Tea  ts  U 
asd  StacklOD,  OS  tbe  Rlbble  to  Prenon,  OB  Iba  Uiu  to  RotterdaB 
andon  tbe  Mcrvira  to  Bilbao  <K0  Rivu  Enouebuiic).  Soalk 
amplon  peaiewei  the  voy  nre  combinatioa  ol  advantagei  gl  > 
wcU-ibelieRd  and  [airbr  deq>  eatuary,  a  liic  of  only  11  It.  at 
^mng  tides,  and  a  postinn  at  the  head  ol  Souihamptoa  Water 
at  the  confiueDCe  of  two  riven  (fig.  4),  n>  that,  with  a  modenic 
amount  ol  dredging  and  the  construction  ol  quayi  along  tbc  lower 
ends  of  the  river  with  a  depth  of  35  It.  in  front  ol  them  at  kw 
water,  it  ii  pooible  for  vesaels  ol  the  laigeii  draught  to  come 
along^e  or  leant  tbe  quiyi  at  any  (Uie  of  the  tide.  Tl» 
drcumstanct  hai  enabled  Southampton  to  aiirnct  laiiie  ol  ilie 
Atlantic  aleaSMTi  lonneriy  running  to  Liverpool. 

Port*  on  liddeaa  Kaa  have  to  be  placed  where  deefi  watei 
approaches  Ibe  shoR,  and  wheit  there  is  an  ahaence  ol  liitoral 
drill.  The  basin*  of  inch  port*  are  always  afffarible  lor  vessd* 
of  tbe  drau^l  ihey  provide  for;  but  they  require  moit  efficient 
piutecUon,  and,  unlike  tidal  ports,  Ibey  tie  not  able  10  ex- 
ceptional occasions  lo  admit  a  veacl  of  larger  dnugbt  than  the 
basins  have  been  locnied  lo  acconunodate.  Occasionally,  an  old 
port  whoac  approach  diannel  hai  become  tnadequau  for  tDoden 
vessels,  or  from  which  the  sea  has  receded,  bu  been  piDvided 
with  deep  acten  from  tbe  aea  ^  a  aUp  canal,  at  exemplified  by 


porthyiL 


iilar«oriu(ieeHAi(CHinm^cir  CaMiL).  Insnck 
vet,peTfntly  sheltered  open  biiin*  tic  foiiaed  inlaBd 
at  the  head  of  tfie  ship  canal,  in  Ibe  most  convenient  available 
site;  and  iheiiieof  vessels  that  can  use  Ibe  port  dqiendawiiidly 
on  the  dimensions  and  facility  of  acceis  of  the  tUp  canaL 

Docks  require  to  be  lO  dealined  that  they  may  provide  the 
nuxkium  lentlh  d  guayi  in  praponian  u  Ihe  nler  area  consistesl 


rich  e 


11  pmiM  a  great  variety  ic 


Fio.  8.— Bany  Docka. 

In  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde  hii  raised  the  Tyne  porta  and 
Clugow  into  fint  .class  ports.  In  large  tidal  riven  and  estuaries, 
docks  thould  be  placed  alongside  a  concave  bank  which  the  deep 
navigable  channel  hugs,  as  effected  at  Hull  and  Antlrerp,  or 
dose  to  a  permanently  deep  channel  in  an  estuary,  lucfa  as  chosen 
for  Garston  and  ihe  entrance  to  the  Manchester  ^ip  canil  at 
Easiham  in  the  inner  Mersey  csluaiy,  and  lor  Grimsby  and  the 
ham  dock  in  the  Hiunber  estuaiy ;  lor  a  channel 


iip^r 


vided  wllk  kicks  or  entnncei  al  •uitaUc 
points  for  their  conmon  use,  as  mnicenUe 
IB  tbe  okler  London  and  LIvcrpea)  dodia. 
Tho«h  Bamwtiober  telllea  were  isttod  oced 
in  lone  of  tbe  wMer  London  docks  lot  io- 
cnaang  the  lenglh  of  quays  by  placing 
vessels  aloneiide  them,  no  definite  ■mnge- 
nent  61  dochi  was  adopted  in  cairyinc  cor 
the  laici  Vktoria  and  Albeit  docks  beiwa 
iBjo  and  lUo;  whilst  the  Victoria  dock  was 
made  wide  with  solid  quays,  provided  «Hth 
"""""'""""""»,  projectins  from  (he  northeni 
,  thereby  affording  a  large  acco^ 
lor  vcsseli  lying  "»^  ™*  "*  "^ 
I,  the  Albert  du 


B^" 


1"^.^ 


:k  submunily 
1  hill  the  width 


:hoItlie  river.    The 


t'rS^t^Ei:. 


r  the  docks  (Bi.  7).  TJe  B 
locks,  also,  at  the  nonken  1 
ill*  older  docks  adioinin^  II 


-'— -ft*f)i^;lP^ 
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pock  nUi  an  a 


'  mkhandic 


■Iv  procured;     And  ■ 
a  boniering  tha  Thani 


,1  be  CDiistructcd  cli 


vt»t  i>  (nalen.  Tha 


ha^^ 


throuih  \try  uiBtabl 
tbclnncbttconvini 
wilh  CDOCRtccaiTied 


f   by  tunbcriiH  and  ■!' 
dhoti  u  lUbBy. 

bukkllwRdUEd 


Fio.  Il.-m(iry  Baiia    be  ■miipli.lH.I  br  < 

WaU.  M,  af u(  [be  adnuai 

dDcknH  in  thiaway  betngtrpncd  totbekatt  poait 

BKciKly  liki  dock  vaNL  a>  la  th*  caw  d  (Iw  t 
Mancbmrr.  Bnifn  and  Glaanw  dotka:  and 
te  Ihe  lidr,  ai  ai  Claicnw  and  in  ihi  tidal  bad 


Ihe  quay  walla  liBioi 
In  tlbe  aca.  by  dtpna 

MllM.--*^-'"-'    - 

*ri!^  (ta".""£^'i'£i5hickBJb£nib« 

™™1.  bAind  uf. » Ibe  «|R-I<nl.    The  lu 
^"J*  ployed  (or  Ibe  quay  walla  ai  TrinU.  i 

■^        lioB  'byer  of  nibWo  by  [he  W*« 
«aiu)     nc  quay  walla  akioB>idt  the  rivgr  Lit 


,Google 


RlMmMmkrintiriini 
lie  ud  d  canprwd  >ir  it 


■at,  in  lenftlu  ct  to  ft,  and  17  Il„  and 
'I.  nifHctJvaly,  onivl  down  by  m«na  of 
to  70  ft.  bekrw  (Hiar-Lwd,  on  the  top 
*iU  of  teaata,  uad  viih  bridimuirk, 


V)l^    bave 


nponboringpiln  carried  down  through  the  sHuvial  tvd  of  thv  rLvcr 
10  the  dialk.  The  lower  ponkM  o(  Iht  quay  mil  ma  cunatrnntd 
of  ujmmlmd  ariit  biidcwork  ■ithiii  »M«r-<iihi  tJaliwniM^ 
mtintupoathepilBiIodcptliefQlIubttavlaimnriuid  upon 
(Ma  a  rubbk  «D  fond  arith  bricln  wn  anclH)  Inn  low  water  10 
Ly-tcytl.  ^ked  tqr  nbblc  noiH  lild^en  1  timber  fIcKxtDC  tup- 

..-^.IJi.    The 
nib  of  (Ik  Dpan 


at  Bellut: 
JBhl  U  lh< 


UU  lomcdt  inn  [be  dock, 
fjlty  bottom  *lip4  forward  l 
wall  may  follQo  the  ilipalth 

f he  Emprfu  batin  wall  at  Sc 
boTcver,  of  Eajlun  la  the  lUdlne  torwarta  of  a  dc 
or  po  Hibaideace,  on  a  aiJiy  or  alippcfy  alratum 
inpoacd  by  ttc  bulling.    THui  the  Kiddeipiir  di 
[natance  ol  iNdini  lorwirdi  on  muddy  nil,  and  r~ 
Weac  India  dock  amlh  od  tiro  uodetlying,  detached, 
of  London  day. 


inaKlE  a  Cindnnl  trencli. 
obviated  by  fairyin^  dowi 
below  doek-botrom  to  prm 
of  tbe  wall,  aod  alas  by  1 
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ba^uid  ta 
n  al  Ihc'^lq 
.^U^Ih  little 


Qiuy  W*ll,  Uudasa  rivtr. 

ini  the  mil  in  ilidinE  rorwirda  to 
ward  a  bij^er  maia  olFarili :  whiitt 
lie  fovndaliona  offcra  a  very  enfctmat 

— ■    ' nbinalbn  ^th 

ft  tnnind.     In 

wat ";  but 
nrdamby 


it  may  be  advluble 
'ttr  the  idniaai 

a-ldSinl^' 


1  br  liie  moden 

the  water-leni 

nd  the  laMng  d 


heavily  cl 


with  aiblar  muoniy  ISf.  18).    The  bun  and  quay  walla  al  BienMn, 

Bnmerliaven  and  Hamburg  were  built  on  a  aoin  of  bnrint  and 
_!.:..  _;i_  .iri~i_  Aw,.  .«  .  c.«  u«.>..^,  (he  mil  beini  btc'" 


Where  ihr  ■— 
Iraffk  penni 


MiH  driven  down  to  a  nrm  uratum,  tne  wan  neing  Dq[un 
Et  beknr  low  water.    At  Southampton,  ferro^concrrte  pilca 
iployed  in  eoHtnictbiC  the  de*r  miaya;  ind  B  wharGng  of 
■kwork  baa  been  fre^uemly  inn  lor  river  quayi. 
t  (hr  inoeaae  of  trade  ii  moderate  and  tbt  cflndiiiona  of  the 


rcdiKM  ny  auciiiiiuiiii(  tncei  puing  lor  lae 

acrota  the  ilope  aa  rcquirrd,  enabtinE  vecBL-,3  ,t  ,n 
eibdf ;  and  eoal-(iH  are  very  conveniantry  eatrnded  t 
iloBe  at  nilabb  bKemla  (h,  »). 

Aa  dock  walU.  eueciatly  before  tbe  adiriaaioo  of  t 
dock,  conaliiule  hiih  retaining  wjlli,  not  inlraiucnify 
■oft  or  ilippety  ftrata.  and  backed  up  with  the  Mcavi 
-____  (roni  iBuylal  bedi.  inw  wMcli  wilcrnliaU 
"■■"■  ■* •'—  "e  aatunlly  a^aiaed  under nnlaveura 


Valei  porta  openinB  into  the  muddy 
nandra  dock.  Hull,  in  delude  the 
ty  mieit  oTtha  Humber.  At  (he  Kidderpur  doeka  on  the  HiIkII. 
e  vatrr  from  the  river  for  repleniahing  the  docka  ja  conducted  by  a 
rcuitoua  canal,  in  which  it  depotita  ita  btirdcn  of  ailt  befoie  it  ia 
imped  into  the  docka. 

In  order  10  deal  eipediiiously  wilh  tbe  cargoes  and  goodi 
'ought  into  and  dcipilchcd  from  clocks,  numeroui  iidinci 
immunicaling  with  (he  railways  of  the  district  are 
Tanged  along  the  quayi,  which  are  also  provided  JJ|J1^ 

tcrvali  alongude  (he  dock],  basins  ot  rivet,  lor  djichaiging 
'  loading  vessels,  and  with  ahcds  and  waiehouscs  for  the  sloiagi 
merchandise,  Sc,  ihe  atringementj  depending  largely  upon 
>e  medal  trade  of  Ihe  pott.  Tlioujih  diffetinl  wurcei  ol  power 
Lof  the  same  potl. 


al  Han 


re  the 


worked  by  s^^..-.,,  „ju,„.^i,.  |^.<^.,  u,  u,^^ 
Iricity.  and  a  lew  by  gas  cneinei.  il  is  genera 
la  work  ihe  various  insiallaiions  by  one  lot 


recently  by  el 
y  most  tooveni 
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cPgiiM  uul  itond  Dp  by  OK  or  more  iccumuklMi,  fmn  which 
the  mtn  li  inDimitttd  imdu  pTcaiuR  througb  tuoof  out-iron 
pipci  to  the  bydmuUc  engiiie*  irhidi  laiule  the  cnoei.  li(t^ 
ccul-ti[]«,  '■*p*T*T*'.  turiag-bridgc*  ud  (ate  madunezy  throuft 
eut  the  docki  (^  Poni  Tiamuouioh:  Byinatit).  Tie 
Intcrmltteat  woildn;  of  the  nudJooy  in  dotii  resulti  in  a 
couiilenbJe  variitiOD  in  the  power  OMdcd  at  diScRM  timet; 
but  ecooomiaJ  «>iluDg  ii  teciited  by  aimitina  that  when  the 


rmlerbdnw 


n  luU,  It 
{ninping  enilnei,  but  ii  luppUed  a( 
off.    Etectrjdty  affords  inolher  meani  inc  u 

a>  for  back  ti  1901  it  ni  bdog  adapted 


bulni  then  receatly  opened  for  traffic 

At  poiU  nhere  the  priocipal  Inde  'a  the  opart  ^  call  (ron 

•eiibboudng  colUetlei,  ipedil  praviiion  ht>  to  be  nude  lot  iu 

,_^,^      rapid  lUpment.    Coal-lipt,  acnmllnjly,  are  erected 

It  the  lido  ol  the  dock  in  tJicse  poni,  wilb  udiiig>  on 

whiih  two  line!  of  way  divetie  to  each  niai-tip,  one  icrving  [or 
the  cnnveyaoce  of  the  full  wigoni  one  by  one  to  the  tip,  after 
puiiRf  ova  a  wd^-bridge,  and  the  otbei  for  the  lelum  of  the 
empty  wagoni  to  the  lidiag  where  the  empty  train  ji  made  up 
for  retunung  to  the  coliieiy  {fig,  S}.  Each  full  wagon  ia  eithcT 
run  at  a  low  kvet  i^vn  a  ciadlc  at  tlie  tip,  then  railed  on  the 
tndln  withto  a  wTDUght-iron  lattice  lower  to  a  luiublc  height, 
and  laitly,  tipped  up  at  the  back  (or  diichui^iig  tlie  coal;  or  it 
1)  brought  along  a  higb-levd  toad  on  to  a  cradJe  ralKd  to  ihii 
level  00  the  tower,  aud  tipped  up  at  IhJaorioinesligbLly  modified 
leviL  The  coal  it  diichargcd  down  an  adjuitable  iron  ihoot, 
indually  namwed  to  at  to  check  the  fall;  and  on  fint  dii- 
chaiipng  into  the  bold  of  a  vend,  aa  asti-bTeikige  boi  it  >ut- 
pended  below  the  mouth  ol  the  shoot.  When  full,  ihii  it  lowered 
to  the  boUom  of  the  bold  and  emptied,  Ihciehy  gradually  funning 
a  cone  of  coil  upon  which  the  coal  can  be  discharged  diiecily 
from  ibe  ihoot  without  danger  of  breakage.  Otbs  cmtrivances 
aie  ttia  adopted  with  the  tame  object. 

la  dcugning  dock  workt,  it  ii  expedient  to  make  pro^dilon,  as 
fuaipiuuUt,lor[iitim(iaeii»n>aal)>ctradeo(thapon—    - 
Geneialty  thit  can  be  tflecled  alongitde  tida]  riven  and 
^^  by  utilixmi  lim  ktwer  down  the  tv/Vt  aa  carrii 

2^^     iheTbinnfsrlhepiinofLoadon.ornclainiai 
pi*d  fo(e»horet  of  an  Mua/y.  at  IftoniH  for  « 

— -'■■ ■  ""-ndHayi*.    At  DBrtar- -'^- 

BxteHJIhei 


Ike  outlying  br 


.  Unrpe<^.ll<iU^ 

of  tidcint  KAt.  It  b  only  necetaanr 

water  parallel  10  the  (boR  tine,  iDdlomi  addilional  baana  undet  iu 
•belter,  at  at  Maneilha  (fig.  9)  and  Genoa  (k*  Hanaoun).  Quay* 
also  akiDC  rivcta  fumbh  very  valuable  noDRuoitki  of  readily 

eilendiw  tlw  aceomiBodttton  U " ■■ i.«.i.J 

inland  like  MancbeMcr,  tboutk 

acquire  very  valuable  land  (or  ai 

wiih  Liverpool,  where  the  addilii 

by  troutrfcionie  rccbmation  woria  anng  uk  loceuvre  10  id 

la  inacatiagly  eapned  situaliona. 

ini  £«:ti.— The  siie  of  voielt  which 


>  aRorded.  by  I 


'l^'SEnd 


to  the  docka;  for,  though 
by  the  depth  of  the  approach  cb 
capable  ol  being  further  deepened 
■       a  the  I    - 


U  It  also  governed 
I  channel  it  ollea 
itent  by  dredging; 


Bnot  be  adapted, 


g  to  teconst ruction,  to  the  incretung 
I.  Accordingly,  in  dctigning  new  dock 
and  locki,  ii  ia  ruential  to  look  (arward 
to  the  possible  future  reqnirementtol  veiutt.  The  neceuity  lor 
tuch  Eorethoughl  is  iilunratcd  by  the  rapid  increase  wh^ch  haa 
taken  plaft  Id  the  Aa  of  the  largest  ocean  linen.  Thus  tbi 
-CIIyolRome,"Unnchedini»Si,its6o(t,long.andjilft.be»m 
and  has  a  naidmum  recorded  draughlof  }7)ft.;  the  "Campania' 
»nd''Loc«nia,"iniJ93, measure 600 It. by 6sll.; the  "OCTanie/ 


in  igM,  tfll  (L  b]F  64  [L,  iriA  k  BmJmun  druflM  «l  ]■{  tb( 
the  "  Baltic,"  In  igoj,  709  It.  by  7;  fL,  wilb  a  maiimum  dniiA 
of  31I  ft-i  and  the  "  Lutitania  "  aod  "  Hauntania,"  buacbed  In 
1906,  ^t^\  fL  by  gg  IL 

nie  widtii  and  depth  of  aoccn  to  docka  IR  of  mon  impattaacs 
than  the  length  it  Iscki;  for  docki  which  ate  reached  thnugb 
CDtruKci  with  •  riogle  pair  of  galci'  bave  to  idmll  p^, ,, 
vcneb  lowiidi  high  watec  wtm  the  wMerlcvd  is  Iba  un  at 
dock  it  the  Nune  t«  In  tbe  ai^itoachdunod,  m  through  •»>■•■• 
a  half-tide  biiin drawn  down  to  Ibe  level  of  the  water  ''  i'^*! 
ontside,  and  are  therefore  accclalble  to  vcaieli  Of  uy  length 
provided  the  width  ol  the  intranca  and  depth  over  the  sU  uc 
adequaUi  whibt  at  docki  which  ate  entered  through  lock^ 
veneb  which  are  longer  than  the  available  length  of  the  tell  can 
get  to  at  high  water  when  both  pain  of  guci  of  the  hick  an  opn. 
Open  bttiiu  ire  geiMiiIly  given  an  tinple  width  of  entmice,  asd 
liver  quay*  tin  ue  alwiyi  acccnible  to  the  hmgeat  and  btoadetl 
vciidai  but  in  a  tidal  liver  the  availablo  depth  hu  to  be  reckoned 
(nun  the  kweit  low  water  of  tpring  tide*,  iettead  of  Iron  tbe 
lowest  high  water  of  neap  lidea.  il  the  vctielt  in  the  open  basioa 
and  alongside  the  river  quays  have  to  be  always  afloat. 

Many  yean  ago  the  Canada  lock  at  Liverpool,  the  outer  North 
lodi  at  Birkenhead,  tbe  Ranisden  lock  and  eotiance  at  Banow. 
In-Funiest,  and  tbe  Eure  eotnDce  si  Havre,  were  given  a  widlk 
ol  100  ft.  Probably  Ibis  was  done  with  Ibe  view  al  admitiins 
paddle  stcwnen,  since  subacquent  enlranctt  at  Liverpool  wcrw 
given  widths  of  So  and  6s  ft.;  whereas  none  of  the  locks  is 
the  port  of  London  bu  been  made  wider  Ihan  ta  ft. ,  which  bai 
been  the  Mandard  maiJDiuin  width  since  the  completioii  of  tbe 
Victoria  dock  in  1M6.  Tbe  widcil  locki  at  Cardiff  an  So  [L,  aad 
the  entrance  to  the  Barry  docka  is  the  ttcac-,  but  the  lock  of  thn 
Aleundra  dock,  Hull,  opened  in  iSSj,  wai  made  1;  ft.  wide. 
At  Liverpool,  when  the  acceas  to  the  docka  is  ma!n^  llinagh 
entrance*,  oa  aciavnt  ef  the  small  width  between  the  n'vet  and 
the  high  ground  rising  at  Ibe  back,  and  where  ample  pmviiioB 
bis  lobe  made  for  the  largest  Atlantic  linen,  though  the  enirancet 
to  the  Langton  dock,  completed  In  tSii,  leading  to  the  tatcM 
docks  at  the  northern  end  wertr  made  65  ft.  wide,  with  their  allb 
bdow  low  water  of  spring  tides  ind  id)  ft.  below  high  water 


fthelo 


k  dock  n 


r  the  H 


I.  giving 


oihe 


adjacent  rcconitniclcd  docks,  completed  in 
and  100  ft.  wide,  with  lilb  iS  It.  bdow  high  water  of  the  lowest 
seap  tides.  Moreover,  the  three  new  entrances  to  the  ncwSandoB 
hlU-lide  dock,  completed  in  1906,  communicsllng  with  the 
reoantlnicted  bne  □<  docks  to  the  south  of  the  Canada  basin,  and 
with  the  latest  northern  eileniioia  of  the  Liverpool  docks,  were 
made  40  ft.  wide  with  a  depth  over  Ihc  silt  of  mI  It.,  ind  So  and 
loa  ft.  wide  on  each  end  oi  the  Rntial  eninnce,  with  lills  99  It. 
below  high  water  of  the  lowest  nesp  tides,  each  entrance  bdnf 
provided  with  two  pain  of  gates,  in  case  of  any  accident  occnr- 
ring  to  one  pair,  according  to  the  regular  ctistom  at  LIvtrpooL 
Fowcrt  were  also  obtained  in  igc>6  for  the  contliuction  ol  a  half- 
tide  dock  and  two  branch  dockt  to  the  north  el  the  Hamby  dock, 

to  be  r  JO  ft.  wide,  with  sills  jS)  '>-  below  high  water  of  the  lowest 
neap  tidea,  so  as  to  meet  fully  tbe  assumed  future  increase  In  the 
beam  and  draught  el  the  largeit  vciaela;  whilst  the  authoriiwl 
eileniion  of  the  river  wall  northwaidi  will  enable  additional 
docki  to  be  constructed  In  communication  with  Ihett  enliUiMs 
when  required. 

Though,  with  tbe  eaceplion  ol  Soutbuiploa  and  Dover,  other 
British  poiti  do  not  aim,  Nke  Uveipeol,  at  acconHiHidatlni  tbw 
largest  Atlantic  Hnen  at  all  itmct,  the  depth)  ot  Ihe  iHls  at  Ibe 


Thus  at  tbt  port  eJLi 


ininci 


;d[nl 


tbe  sills  ol  the  fint  lock  of  the  Albeit 
neap  tide*,  and  of  tb« 
•erond  lock  adjoining,  ji)  ft,  dtepi  whilst  tbe  tills  of  the  lock 
ol  the  TUbury  docks  are  40)  ft.  below  high  water  of  neap  tide*. 
Moreover,  in  spite  o(  Ibe  greai  range  of  tide  at  the  South  Wales 

ol  ntiff  tide*  of  t  j  IL 


atb  teck  Cardill.jwa*  ia 

lyGoogle 


ia  tbc  lock  of  the  Bcv  dock  to  ji| 
to  ihc  Bui;  docks,  opened  ia  iSS 
opcBed  in  1B9IS  wu  made  41 )  (t. 
been  piopoied  [or  tbc  Dew  lock  of 
■t  Newpon,  neirly  le  It.  dctpcr  ll 


At  Other  ports  to  provide  for  t  be 
Tbeleiicthaf  lock]  basibo 
Albert  dock,  10  70c  ft  at  — 
ll  Hull, 


inc 


TUbun 


TLe  fc>ck  at  Ibe  : 
wide.  A  lock  Eonslnicted  in  con 
wocki  at  Havre,  Quried  out  in  189 
Icngtb  o[  80J  fL  ud  a  widtb  ol  gS\ 
of  J4J  ll.  It  bith  inilec  of  map 
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Fio.  19.— Bany  D< 


a  hail-lid^  dock  lor  opeoli 


cue*  al  Liverpool,  Bin 
m  in  nlitv.  [«  all  pratii 


,Google 


j62 


.ilwlii:kuIiMlt.*kkItitkawofihclacfciiilwiip 


IwliKkuIiMl 


enTaiul  io6|  ll.  laacwTlielfi'  wide  u  Ihe  lanr  tod.  »■  drpih 

si  iSlt.  beUnr  Ibe  aiU  H  tkc  upper  cad,  and  41  It.  H  Ilx  kwcr  end. 

'''  * —  Kamni  uid  nithwvd  of  the  mUT'ti^ht 


rcn  pcinUed  lar  their  uBIaft  Ah 
chaioc  Ik  oiiMiiiif  al  the  loci  ai  Ihe 

,  M.ijir.  .V.  __v.  ■ 1 .i_ 

ladrr  Ihiir  (hdUr.  Tbe 
Loniiludinal  Section,  LowfT  EvL 


tlHi>d«nlIi,6Tl  It.  (pan,  ud  pnvide  for  the  Slliac  aad  •■ 


th«ealeck4etolhebee1paA.  p^ 
ag'pnt  ML  Ibc  efld  of  eadt  nte  ckniiif  anintf  _eaeh 
■  wncn  thf  gaLaue  Khut,  anJiJtc  nil  piece  Ettinf         ^^* 


I  ollttr  wScn  thf  uuxue  Ehut,  arul  ihe  nil  piece  fit 

LiillIbc«UaiTecnenUyiDaileDlw«>il.     Waadeii 

Croa  ScctioB  ob  AB.  LinwtBdinl  Seclloa,  Upper  End. 


rbe  adiecent  fotnu 

airieddown  in  n 

CalBOfll.     The  conneum  irllk  the 
CoapUAed  by  Iwo  ■upplemenUry  » 
heuT^nd  Ike  HTth  i^wiU  o(  the 
■VVH  botiomteei  caUaont  itink  bv  aki  ol  nmpm 
of  Ehfl  pnnimily  d  the  tidaL  harbour  on  thai  lii 

«ii  excavmtcd  IniKh  Inpt  dry  liy  pumpioE;  but 


1 1  dndced  Inoch  in  vhich  beirini 


under  nter,  <HI  obicll^  H»ry  warn  built  ID  tucnnve  Urn. 
■bout  jl  It.  thick.  inatsortUecai-cmfljl  It  kinf  andjilii.  - 
■hillt  a  bettmleaa  cai_on,  Wl  in  the  wort  a-a.  employt 
louadiiv  about  100  (1.  ol  -ill  et  tha  eiKein  end.  The  bed  ol 
cmi  alio,  ID  [I.  lUck.  (lainint  the  floec  of  ihe  dumber,  wai  o 
•I  lor  Bj  [t .  It  the  nMeni  end  la  tbe  open  air,  and  iSe  rtmainc 


[dforltoao -    - 

ich  Mt  runninc  the  whok:  lenfth  <i(  the  iork.  diffc 
id.  CBaiBMUcita  iiiUi  tba  ladt-cliavbei  th»ii«h  c 


itermcdiare upright!. ,   ._.  .^ ._...._ ^ 

terfaceCAB' '0-  ImnfarnhaveecneTallyinouteraiwcllaaafl 
ikin  ol  iron  plain  bnccd  verlically  and  horiionully  by  piitc 
bi.  the  honunial  rib*  beiM  placed  Dearer  tosethn  awl  the 
pUlei  made  thicker  lomrdi  the  EattDm  Uioi.  11  ind  ij).  Crtot' 
bean  la  the  Mwd  unl  lot  galea  expoaed  to  all  mler.  a*  It  reiiiti 
the  attack  d  the  teredo  in  temperau  climate*. 
At  cellular  iron  niei  ace  made  wais-tlcht.ind 
pjevcnt  their  llotallDn.  or  are  provided  with 
air  chanben  below  and  arr  kit  open  10  the 
riainr  tkfe  on  the  outer  aide  above,  tbe  piea 
are  iiiht  in  the  water  and  are  eanly  moved; 
whereat  jfreenheart  [alet  with  their  taalenli^ 
are  coiuaderahly  heavier  than  wats,  ao  that 

Ihe  waler  i>  (ome^t  low  in  Ihe  deck  and  ihe 

Ste*  therefore  only  partially  immervd.    Da 
e  other  hand,  wooden  Katei  Mn  lea  EiaMe 
than  iron  lata  10  be  aeilcqiBly  damaged  il  ruit 

Dock  filea  are  asmelima  made  stiaicbt. 
ctoiiBK  a^InM  a  atTaiBht  lill  (Kit.  Mandai); 
andoccabonally  the};  arciDBrft^  tegmental  with 

■Iraighl  ull   (Gg.   11^-     More  licqunlly  th* 

Arming  a  Cothk  airh  In  plan,  and  doae^ 
aidof  apTDjecting  piece  againtf  a  draifht  litL 
which  in  Ihe  Barry  enlrancc  gatea  i>  modified 
by  mailing  the  outer  facet  ricarly  amigiit 
(ii.  I(|).  Eiving  an  unuwal  width  to  tbeceotn 
of  iSe  gatet^  The  prCHurn  prtduced  by  ■ 
head  of  water  againn  theae  taica  when  cloied 
depcndi  not  only  on  the  forni  ol  the  gairh  but 
■Ik  upon  the  projection  liven  to  the  anite  d 
the  aiil  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  lock, 
which  it  kiuwn  at  the  rlac,  and  it  genoally 

the  lock,  frflm  a  tine  ioining  the  centrra  tjt  tht 


n  tbe  cloaed  talHk 
^'^s'^l^^^'d ihe  lock.   By  airviic  tba  gtua 


_f" 
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H  ttnm  U  reJuecd  and  tht  tant^iudiaal  am-  Zccbne^ lock,  it  dw  ■■!*^nrf  to t1i»  Bmui  iMp canol, ait ^«D 
liwniix),  li)l  m  U»t,  when  the  !■!«  [orni  a  iciiiH  iSe  lock  or  iniD  UiflichiiiilKc  by  cRcliidly  in  two  miBuict. 
iirh.  th>!  iim»  iKcomr  vhally  cDmpmiivi    A  caiHua  it  t|Kck]l)>  iHclul  in  cub  vhn  ihcre  hhv  bea  hcai]  o( 


Fic.  14.— Slidint 

ud  the  (otal  urm  it  p 
BulrirJwd  by  the  ndiui 
k  soac  unilomly  and  en 


™ly  tornr  by  fylini 


tHc*  than  ttraighccr  gat« 


malvnaL  than  a  pau-  g(  dock  ^(H,  and  a  conHdrrab 
ASt  for  Its  chaiabrr,  ID  that  under  ordioary  cond 

A  ship  ainofk.  ao  called  f nm  ita  praeniiq*  fona 
Kclion  10  Ibe  hull  ti  a  vearl,  occupica  m  much  dme 
floated  Into  po^tioOi  and  aunk  Into  i^roDvca  at  the  bi 
ol  an  ealtaiuc  lor  doilnt  il.  and  iben  iriatol  and 
epnini  the  nunncc  ataln,  to  be  uaed  at  cntnnc 
docka  <&!■  ^5)-  Bciiif ,  iHmvcr»  inapla  10  coB^rac 
I'liia  loraT" '"    ™"™"""'  afi»»c.=m 

Ki"ss5™'iSJi'ijr«s^ii't?r 


andkS^U 


a  the  admii 


•mnrdayaln^ 

Ihedock.  A»Kipe_ 

tl  uifficient  water  to  link  l(  vhcn  i 


acrota  the  entrance  to  a  eravinE  dock;  and  thii  water  hai 
pumped  out  bclorc  it  can  lie  floated,  aiai  removed  to  aone  t 
position  in  (he  ncl^htiDurinB  dock  till  it  if  again  requited,   1 


a  bridge  for  cnwni  « 


I.   Ukei 

.  Oncjd.-Fioviaion  hu  to  be  i 
rcpalre  of  vcsiel)  Ircquenlinjt  them.  The  i 

ibfrsridironiOnwhicbaveuelKIiIci  witb  a  falling  tide,  and 
then  be  inspected  and  slightly  cleaned  and  repaired  till  Iho 
floats  il  again.  Inclined  allpwaya  are  aotneliraea  provided, 
rhicb  a  vessel  resting  in  a  cradle  on  wheels  can  be  drawn  out 

1  ready  lor  launching  being  allowed  to  slide  down  (hem  into 
Kiler.  Cravingot  dry  docks,  howtver,  opening  out  ol  a  dock, 
the  usual  means  pmvided  for  cimbting  the  deaninf  and 


""ii"  b^^'^'i 


Fid.  16.— PlanofSouihamptoDCnvingDock. 
at  the  top  by  |  sloping  slightl>r  down  Irom  (he  rent 


pbdng  the  waler  baltait  in  iron  aatci  cloae  to  the  hedpott, 

■t  Havre  (lig-  23}.  The  gatea  are  opened  and  cloaed,  either  by  an    the  veuel  ol  rrrBicii  diauiht, 
•pning  arKTa  doiinf  chala  lot  each  gale.  laHcncd  oa  either  aide  I  ol  the  dock  (figa.  16  and  17). 

bv  m'Slgi'  bjSrau^c^Mon  or  b^r  hingeJw  i'h^u^^ude  7 
el  each  gale  (flga.  19  and  xo).    Ttie  latter  ayueni  hai  (he  ' 


thedock.ialonwideen 


it  Aoialion.  which  Is  adjusted  by  ballast  ac 
watcf.    The  advantages  dI  a  eakion,  as  o 

amnteinnila  for  woAlnx  in  the  liiCe  walli 
Aat  nic  lock  can  be  made  nborter,  and  Ih 
ciadeted  lesa  complicated.  The  caisun  llti 
■uvng  mnvaNe  bridge,  and  rherrlore  is  oltei 
tadockgatn.  By  improvcmenti  in  the  haul 
oa  oped  a  doae  a  lock  as  quickly  as  dock 


.ioniilly  placed  acrpit 

ipplied  to  enable  the 

l''.''i!',f.'!S!!!I''''  '*'■  Flo.  ij.— < 

D  tV  depth  of  maionry.  br 


^I^^Th^dock.    Ked  blocks  anr  laid 
dock,  (dt  the  keel  ol  the  veoel  to  leat  oa 
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■SI  tit-  ^  90  ft.,  ind  19I  [t.  depth  at  lii|1i-vucrii»ia(bl.li  and 
37);  Tilbsry,  »Ji  (I-  by  70  It.  byjil  It.;  ud  Clugnir,  Hall,  br 

FlMmt  Dry  DBiki.—Vninr  Ihrni  i>  no  rile  sviilibh  lor  1  tnvlne; 
duck,  or  Ibc  traanA  il  VIry  tRuhiniiii.  Bsatlni  dry  doclo,  built 
cniinally  ol  Woodt  but  mort  nttntly  of  iron  or  uccl.  nave  occuloa< 
ally  bHil  inoncd  10.  The  lint  Btnniida  dock  lowtd  acnm  tlw 
AlUalkinlB69.indlhcncni]«ktai;nctiRllnID01,J4S[l.byI00ft.. 

bottom  ta  link  ihe  dDch  ufficieddy  10  «]mit  a  VHteL  11  itiofKB  end;' 
■nd  (bto  Ibe  water  a  puiqpod  out  of  aHnpartiimta  in  the  pooteoQ 
till  tlie  WHCl  »  rued  out  oi  warn.    It  la  oviy  noRituy  to  And  x 


ly  DORituy  to  n 


DOCKET  (ptrlupi  Irom  "  dock,"  to  curtail  or  cut  itioit,  *{tb 
the  diminutive  sullii  it,  but  the  oriciB  o[  the  word  b  ohscitrci  it 
hK  come  in  to  use  lince  the  ijth  century),  in  law,  ■hrieliUDimuy 

the  alphabclical  list  Dl  cues  downlDr  [rial,  or  ol  luits  pending. 
Soch  OKI  SIC  said  10  be  "  on  the  dodiel."  In  comincrdil  me, » 
docket  i*  *  wamnt  [loni  the  custom-houH.  itating  that  the  duty 
on  goods  enlercd  bai  been  paid,  or  the  label  fastened  to  goods, 
■howinf  thek  destinalion,  value,  contents,  I:c,,  and,  genenlly, 
any  [odorEcinent  on  the  back  of  a  document,  btiefly  (ctting  out 

DOCK  KARRANT,  In  taw,  a  docuncnl  by  wblch  tbe  ovntr  of  ■ 

marine  or  river  dock  (ertTlies  that  the  hirfder  is  eniitkd  to  good* 
imported  and  warehoused  in  the  docks.  In  the  Factors  Act  iSSg 
it  is  included  in  the  phrase  "  documeM  ot  lltio  "  and  Is  defined 
u  any  document  or  wrtlinf,  being  evidence  of  the  title  ol  any 
person  therein  nanod  ...  to  the  property  in  any  goolt  or 
mirchandije  lying  in  any  warehouse  or  what!  and  signed  or 
certified  by  the  person  having  the  custody  oF  the  goods,  II 
puses  by  indorsement  and  delivery  and  transfers  the  absfdute 
right  to  the  goods  described  inil.  A  dock  warrant  is  liable  to  a 
■tamp  duly  of  threepence,  nhlch  may  be  denoted  by  an  adhesive 
ftuDp,  tobe  cascellal  by  the  person  by  ahoni  the  instrument  is 

DOCKYARDS.  [0  the  futh^t  meaning  ot  the  wnd,  >  "dock- 
yard "  (or  "  navy  yard  "  in  America)  is  a  government  establhh- 
menl  where  warships  of  every  kfnd  are  built  and  repaired,  and 
supplied  with  the  men  and  stores  required  to  mainliin  them  in 
a  state  of  etRtiency  (or  war.  Thus  a  dockyard  in  this  eiiended 
lense  would  include  slips  [or  building  ships,  workshops  for 
manufacturing  their  machinery,  dry  docks  for  repairing  them, 
Btaru  of  arms,  ajn munition,  coal,  provisions.  &c.,  with  baslris  io 


which  Iheym 

y  lie  while  being  supplied  with 

or  providing  the  frruoxtl  nee 

them.    Buti 

practice  few,  il  any,  eiisling 

complete  a  na 

ure;  many  of  them,  for  instane. 

upon  lor  the  comlructioa  of  many  shipa  down 

stage,  the  government  dockyardi  completiBg  and  equipping  them 

for  commission. 

Crul  Briltin. — Previous  to  the  reign  oi  Henry  VIII,,  the 
kinp  of  England  had  neither  naval  arsenals  nor  dockyards,  nor 
any  rcgulai  establiihntent  el  eivll  or  naval  officers  to  provide 
(hips  of  9U,  or  to  man  them.    There  are.  however,  stioog  evi- 


oT  dockyards,  W  of  aa 

latcs,  at  Rye,  ShordiaD  and  Triiiiniiiia 
In  I>jDvemt)er  1)43  the  sherid  ol  Susseiwai  ordend  to  tatute 
the  house  at  Rye  in  which  the  king's  galley*  were  kept,  so  that  it 
might  contain  seven  galleys.  In  iijS  the  keepeti  of  •ome  o(  the 
king's  galleys  were  directed  to  cause  those  veiseb  to  be  becwntd, 
and  a  house  to  be  built  at  Winchelsea  lor  theii  aafe  custody.  U 
1151  the  baiUEs  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye  mccirdenii  to  npair 
the  buildings  in  which  the  king's  galleys  wen  k^t  at  Rye.     At 

at  all  times  deptt*  for  both  ship*  and  storca,  thoo^  there  was 
no  tegular  dockyard  at  Portsmouth  till  the  middle  of  tbc  lUk 
century.  It  would  appear,  from  a  curious  poem  in  Kakluyt'a 
Cdltcliim  called  "  The  Folide  of  Keepliw  the  Sea,"  that  UtUe- 
bamptoB,  unfit  as  It  now  ii,  was  Ike  port  at  idu^  Heuy  VIIL 

"  his  great  Dnmumt 
Which  passed  other  great  ihippei  of  the  eeouiiaaa,'* 
The"  dromion,"  "  dromon," or  "  diomedaiy  "  wasi  lorte  wbt- 
shlpi  the  prototype  of,  wbldi  wu  f umisbed  by  the  Saracens. 
Roger  de  Hovedcn,  Richard  of  Deviies  and  Petei  de  Loagtoft 
celebrate  the  Btnigfile  which  Richaid  I.,  in  the"  Trench  the  Uer." 
on  his  way  to  Palesline.  had  witha  huge  dromon, — "  a  marvellous 
'hich,  eicept  Noah's  ^ip,  none  greater  « 


id  oi." 


el  had  three 


iTlUgbo- 


he  estabUshfflCD' 


requitrd  the  unitrd  (oi 
fight,  to  capture  the  di 

The  loundationola  regular  British  navy,  by  th 
of  dockyards,  and  the  fomation  of  a  board,  consisting  01  certain 
eommissionen  for  the  management  of  its  aflairs,  ns  fint  laid 
by  Henry  VIIL,  and  (be  first  dockyard  erected  during  bis  naga 
wu  that  ol  Wootn-lch.  Those  of  Portsmouth,  Deptford,  Chatliain 
and  Sheemess  followed  in  succesiKin.  Plymouth  wu  founded  by 
William  III.  Pembroke  wu  eiUblished  in  iSt4,  a  smali  yard 
having  previously,  eiiilcd  at  Uilford. 

The  most  Important  additions  yet  made  at  any  one  period  to 
the  dockyard  and  harbour  works  required  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  British  Ceel  were  those  sanctioned  by  the  Naval  Work* 


r  leos  ai 


;S«,  bdng  over  sji  millions  sterling.  Tbd 
works  proposed  under  these  acts  were  dusified  under  three  Beads, 
via,  (a)  the  enclosure  and  defence  ol  harbours  against  totpcdo 
attacks;  (£)  adapting  naval  ports  to  the  present  needs  of  the 
fleet;  (()  naval  barracks  and  hospitals.  Under  the  £[>t  heading 
were  included  the  delcDsive  harboun  al  Portland,  Dover  and 
Gibraltar.  Under  heading  [b)  were  Included  the  deepening  i^ 
harbours  and  approaches,  the  dockyard  eitensions  at  Gibraltar, 
Keyhan  <Devanporl).  Simons  Bay,  and  Hong-Kong,  with 
sundry  other  items.  Under  heading  (c)  were  included  the  naval 
bamcks  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth  and  Keyham;  the  naval 
hospltils  at  Cbalharn,  Kubr  and  Haulbowline;  the  ctdlcges 
at  Keyham  and  Dartmouth;  and  other  items. 

Great  Britain  possesses  dockyards  al  Portsmouth,  Dtvonpoit, 
Cbalbam.  Malta  and  Gihrallar,  each  in  charge  of  an  admiral- 
superintendent,  and  at  Sheemos  and  Pembroke  in  charge  of  a 
captain^superintendent,  together  with  establishments  at  Ascen- 
sion, Bermuda,  Simons  Town  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  Queenstown 
(Haulbowline);  Hong-Kong,  Portland,  Sydney  and  WcihaiweL 
The  Indian  Government  hu  dockyuds  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 
The  raedrcil  establishmenu  include  Ascension,  Bermuda,  Cape 
ol  Good  Hope,  Chatham,  Dartmouth,  Deal,  CibralUr.  Uadar, 
Haulbowline,  Hong-Kong,  Malta,  Osborne,  Plymouth.  roctlaDd, 
Portsmouth,  Sheemess,  Sfdatf,  Yaimooth,  Yokohama  and 
Weihaiwei. 

The  arroDgements  (01  the  administrative  control  of  the  dock- 
yards have  varied  with  those  adapted  lor  the  regulation  of  the 
whole.     {See  Aduiiiltv  Aouihistutioh;  and  NavT: 


helher 


theprovinceof  the  controller  of  I  he  navy  (the  thitd  lord 
<S  the  board  of  admiialry) ;  and  the  director  of  dockyards,  whose 
■ffice,  n[riadng  that  of  surveyor  ot  dockyard*  was  created  ia 


X.ooglc 


DOCaCYAEDS 
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btoTtlicbuOifiii(ol 


■hilB,  beat*,  ^.  in  (]ock]Fudi, 
repair  of  ifafpa  ukd  bcaU,  ud  at  ill  iteun  inuhiDery  i"  ttupt, 
boiti,  dockifuda  sad  fkctorici.  The  dLKcIac  of  mvil  oxuEnic- 
UoD,  wbo  b  ibo  dcputy-CDntroDcr,  ii  mponablr.  doi  only  lor 
Uiedaifn  ofthips,  but  [orthcdcoostniclion.mthrKiiMthuhc 
ippnvB  grrnt  Qumberi  0(  working  dnvinp  o[  itniciuTAl  pirts 
pnjund  tl  the  dixkyudi.  Bui  the  director  ol  dodiyardt  a 
[ba  tdminlly  official  under  whose  InHninians  the  work  goes 
on,  JDVOlvlng  Ihc  emptoyrntnt  and  lupemision  of  in  iiir;^  of 
■niuu  ind  libouren.  Insliuclionl,  Ihcrctore,  cmanitc  Irom 
(be  admiralty,  but  ibe  details  lie  wjib  tbe  dockyud  ofbciali,  and 
is  pnclke  tlKK  kacoaiiderahledeceninliiatian  of  duties. 
The  chief  loDCtion  of  a  dockyard  it  Ihehuildingand  mainliin- 

UDds  the  care  o(  Ibe  chief  cotutiuctor  of  the  yinl,  in  accordance 
with  plain  sent  down  from  the  admiralty.  The  calculattoni  lor 
dt^>licemcnt,  involving  the  draught  of  water  Forward  and  ift, 
have  already  been  nude,  and,  in  order  to  etuure  accuracy  in  ihi 
cinyulgoutollhedeugn.an  admirable  tyiletn  bu  been  devixd 
Ice  weighing  everything  thai  Is  built  Into  the  new  ^hjp»  or  (hat 
goes  OB  board;  and  it  is  uloniihing  how  very  closely  the  »ctu*l 
dbplaccoient  approilinitcs  to  that  which  wu  intended,  pu- 
Ikubtly  when  the  tendency  ol  weighti  to  iocreiM,  in  perfecting 
a  ship  for  conuniaiDD,  b  cansidcred. 

The  ihip  hiving  been  built  lo  her  laanching  weight,  the  duly  ol 
putting  her  Into  the  nitet  devolves  upon  the  chici  constructor  of 
Ihe  yard,  and  fiHum  in  ihii  mitiei  are  so  eitrcmriy  rare  that 
it  may  almost  be  mid  they  do  not  occur.  At  soon  as  the  thip 
b  watcT-bOfiie  the  responsibility  falla  upon  the  king^a  harbour 
master,  who  has  charge  of  her  afloat  and  of  moving  her  into  the 
Itting  baiim.  When  the  ship  hu  been  brought  alongside  the 
■barf,  Ihs  le^KKuibility  of  the  chief  constructor  of  the  yard 
b  resumed,  uul  the  ship  is  cuiicd  forward  to  completion  by 
the  affixing  of  armour  plating  (if  that  has  not  been  done  bclorc 
Itunchlng],  the  mounting  of  gam,  Ihc  ioititmcnt  of  engines, 
boilcn,  and  electrical  and  hydraulic  gear,  and  the  filling  of  cabins 
lor  officers,  mess  places  for  men,  and  alorenoms,  and  a  vast 
Tolume  ol  other  work  unnecessary  to  be  specified.  In  regiid  to 
the  complicated  detJiLls  of  guns  and  torpedoes,  the  captains  of  the 
giumeryand  torpedatchasls  have  a  [unction  ol  supervision.  The 
csptain  ol  the  fleet  reserve  alio  clowly  watches  the  work,  because, 
when  the  heads  of  all  departments  have  nporled  tlie  ship  to  be 
ready,  she  has  to  be  inspected  by  the  commandei-ln-cbicf  it 
the  port,  and  then  passed  into  the  fleet  reserve  as  ready  for  sea, 
and  tfiere  the  captain  of  (he  fleet  reserve  is  responsible  for  her 
efficiency.  Other  important  officers  of  a  dockyard  are  the  chief 
engiaeet;  the  superintendent  civil  engineer,  who  has  charge  o! 
the  work  Involved  in  keeping  all  buildings,  docks,  basins,  caissons, 
roads,  &c,  in  repair;  the  naval  store  officer,  wbo  has  charge  ol 
most  of  the  stores  In  the  dockyard ;  and  the  cashier  ol  the  yard, 
whose  name  sufficiently  expresses  his  duties. 

The  system  of  conducting  b  usincss  at  the  dockyards  is  analogous 
to  that  which  prevails  at  the  admiralty.  There  Is  personal  com- 
DunicailDn  between  the  officcia  leaponsible  lot  the  work,  and 
tttilitig  are  aflotded  lor  coming  to  rapid  decisions  upon  maltcti 
that  are  in  hand,  and  the  operations  are  conducted  with  an  ease 
rtich  contributes  much  to  effidency.  In  18*4  (he  custom  was 
introduced  ol  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  dockyard  meeting 
at  the  superintendent's  oflice  at  t^.jo  A.U.  every  day,  to  hear  (he 
orders  from  (he  admiralty  and  discuss  the  work  ol  (he  day.  But 
this  system  of  "  readings  "  was  abolished  at  the  beginning  ol 
i«o6,  the  naval  esublishments  inquiry  committee  considering 
that  the  assembling  of  the  officials  wis  unnecessary  since  (he 

department!  concerned. 

The  poUce  force  necessary  in  a  dockyard  h  in  some  cases 
fopplied  from  the  London  metropolitan  police,  and  is  under 
(he  ordetl  of  the  superintendent  ol  the  yard  lor  duties  connected 
with  it,  and  under  the  commiraoner  of  police  lor  the  discipline 
le,  paid  by 


aCEotding  10  their  m 


c  called  Nary  Vards,  and 


ic  general  purpcee  ol 

s,  there  are  within  the  United  States  eight  in 

olthemarionthe  Pacific  coast,  situated  on  Fuget 

1,  Wuhington;  and  at  Man  L' 


Sound,  at  Bremerton. 

Fiincbco.  Tbc  other  sli  arc  on  the  Atlantic  ct 
lituited  at  Portsmouth,  N.M.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Brooklyn. 
^,  Philadelphia,  Fa.;  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Noilolk,  Va. 
There  ace  also  naval  suilon*  at  Port  Royal  and  Charleston,  S.C.; 
Key  West  and  Peniaaila.  Ha.;  New  Orleani,  La.;  Cuaii- 
tanimo,  Cuba;  Culebra  and  Saa  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Honoluhi, 
H.I.;  Civile,  P.I.;  Tutuila,  Samoa;  and  Island  ol  Cuam,  in 
the  l.idtonei  Islands.  Tbe  floating  dock  Dewey,  having  a  lifting 
capacity  of  iS.joo  gross  Ions  with  a  free-board  ol  i  It.,  was 
lUiioned  in  the  PhiLppfni  Islands  in  1906. 

Beides  these,  there  are  impoitani  naval  stations  established 
for  spedil  purposes,  which  in  some  cases  ate  also  available  for 
porta  of  supply  and  for  repairs.  Thoe  arc^  tbe  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  for  the  instruc^on  of  naval  cadets; 
the  tralnmg  stations  at  Newport,  R.I.,  tnd  Verba  Euena  Island, 
Cal.,  lor  the  instruction  of  apprentices;  the  proving  ground  at 
Indian  Head,  Md, ,  on  the  Potomac  river,  where  all  government- 
built  ordnance  is  teslcd;  the  War  College  at  Newport,  R.I.,  for 
the  Insltucdon  of  officers;  tbe  torpedo  s[a(ion  at  Nei-poit,  for 

submarine  diving;  the  naval  obeervatory  al  Washington;  ilkd 
the  marine  post  at  Sitka,  Alaska.  Coaling  depAts  have  been 
established  at  Honolulu.  Pago  Pago,  Samoan  Islands,  and  al 
Manila,  PJ.  Naval  hospitals  are  kicated  at  the  Portsmoutll, 
Bos(on,NewYork,Philadelphia,W>sbiiigton,Noriolk  and  Mart 
Islind  yards;  at  Las  Animas,  Colo.;  at  Newport,  R.I. ;  Cafticaa, 
P.I.;  Sitka,  Alaska;  and  Yokuhima,  Japan. 

ivy  yard  and  station,  who  ii  usually 


r-adrairal,ii 


i-chiel.     His  I 


are  called  heads  ol  departments.  Hie  captain  of  tbe  yard,  wbo 
is  next  in  succession  Iocommand,hasgenenlchirgeof  the  water 
front  and  the  shipa  moored  there,  and  of  the  police  of  the  navy 
yard ;  It  ii  his  duty  to  keep  the  commandant  inlormed  aa  lo  the 
nature  and  efficiency  of  all  work  in  progresi,  The  eqnipltieni 
officer  has  charge  of  anchors,  chains,  rlg^ng,  sails  and  the  electric 
generating  pbnL  The  other  heads  of  departments  arc  (he 
ordnance  officer,  (he  naval  constructor,  the  engineering  officer, 
the  general  stoiekeeper,  the  paymaster  ol  the  yard,  the  surgeon 
and  the  civil  engineer.  The  deikj  and  drauEhlsmen  employed 
by  these  officers  are  appointed  under  civil  service  rula,  and 
their  employment  Is  continuous  so  Long  as  funds  art  available^ 
The  loremen  are  selected  by  competitive  eiaminatlon.  and  theli 
number  is  filed.  Inthceinploymcntol  mechanics  and  labourers, 
veterans  arc  pven  prclcrcnce,  after  which  follow  persons  previ- 
ously emfdoyed  who  have  displayed  especial  efficiency  and  good 
conduct.  The  rates  of  wages  are  determined  semi-annually  by 
1  board  of  officers,  who  ascertain  the  wages  paid  by  private 
efitablishmenLs  in  the  vicinity  ol  the  navy  yard.  Eight  hours 
constitute  the  legal  work  day.  When  emeigendei  necessitate 
longer  boors  ihe  workmen  ate  paid  at  the  ordinary  rate  plus 


>e  performed  upon  1 


5°%. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  work  to 
vessels  is  detrrmined  by  the  secrete 
mandant  then  issues  the  necessary  orders.  The  materia]  required 
is  obtained  by  a  system  of  requisitions,  which  provide  for  the 
purchase  from  (he  towes(  bidder  alter  open  compeddon.  Heads 
of  dcpar(ments  ini(ia(e  (be  purchase  of  materials  which  aro 
peciUiar  (0  their  own  wurk;  ordinary  commercial  articles, 
however,  are  usually  carried  In  a  special  stock  called  the  "  Navet 
Supply  Fund,"  which  may  be  drawn  upon  by  any  head  ol  depart- 
ment All  materials  are  inspected.  bo(fa  as  to  qDan(i(y  and 
quality,  by  a  board  of  inspectors  consisting  of  three  officers. 

Frana.—Tht  French  coast  a  divided  into  Ave  naval  arrandiHe- 
okhu,  which  have  their  beadquanets  at  the  Ave  naval  porii  iJ 
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To  thac  Sl  Alphonio  dcJiLiginil  wu  added  by  Pope  Piiu  IX. 

IWCTOU-  COMIKMB,  tbc  umc  (onuriir  •Kriied  u>  > 
today  o(  etthsiutiol  Uwyen  in  Loodon,  fanning  ■  dutina 
profotioa  [01  lit  ptactice  nl  the  civil  uid  cinon  lam.  Some 
mcmbcnol  tbe  pfcj«uoa  purduMd  in  1567  a  Bite  oar  St  Paul's, 
oa  which  at  their  own  expense  tbcy  erected  hotoeg  (dcatrvyed  iD 
tbe  great  £re.  but  rebuilt  in  itji)  ior  the  nsidence  of  tlic  judges 
and  advocates,  nod  pnipe!  building!  [01  fioldiDg  ibe  tcduiaaticil 
and  admiralty  oiuiu.  In  176S  a  royal  charter  vaa  obtained 
by  virtue  of  vhich  tbe  then  membcn  of  the  aodety  and  thdr 
wcceuon  w«c  incorporated  untier  the  nine  and  title  of  "  The 
College  of  Doctora  ol  Li»  uenznt  in  the  Ecdevatfical  and 
Admiralty  Courts."  The  ojUcge  coniiited  of  a  praident  (the 
dean  of  Arches  for  the  time  being)  and  of  tboae  docton  of  law 
who,  havjnf  regulariy  taken  tfut  degree  in  either  of  the  unl- 
venities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  having  been  admitted 
advocates  in  pursuance  of  tbe  rescript  ol  tbe  aicbbisbop  of 
Canterbuiy,  were  elected  fellows  in  the  cunner  pres'^bed  by 
tbe  charter.  There  were  also  attached  to  the  enllegE  thirty.four 
proctors,  whose  duties  were  analogDua  to  those  of  ubciton. 
The  judges  of  the  atchiepiscopal  courts  were  always  selected 
[tom  this  college.  By  the  Court  of  Probate  Act  1857  tbe 
college  was  empowered  to  seU  its  real  and  pstvinal  estate  and 
to  surrender  its  charter,  and  it  was  eoacted  that  on  lucb 
(urrender  Ibe  college  should  be  dissolved  and  tbe  property 
thereof  belong  to  the  then  existing  members  as  tenants  in 
COBiman  for  their  own  use  and  benefit.  The  college  was  ac- 
cordingly dissolved,  and  the  various  ecclesiastic^  courts  which 
sat  at  Doctors'  Commons  (tbe  Court  of  Arches,  the  Prerogative 
Court,  the  Factdty  Court  and  the  Court  ol  Deleptis)  are  now 
open  to  the  whole  bar. 

DOCmiHAIBES.  the  name  given  to  tbe  leaden  of  tbe  moderate 
and  constitutional  Royalists  in  France  after  tbe  second  Tettoni- 
tionotLouii  XVIII,  in  181J.  The  oaoe.  Bi  has  often  been  the 
case  with  party  designations,  was  at  first  given  in  decision,  and 
by  an  enemy.  lo  iSifi  the  Nainjauiu  rt)apt,  a  French  paper 
published  at  Brussels  by  Bonapartist'and  Liberal  cidles.  began 
lo  speah  of  M.  Royet-Qillard  as  tbe  "  doctrlnaiie  "  aod  also  as 
h  pin  Koytr-CMinl  ie  la  iaclriiu  clirllitiuu.    Tbe  fbii  it  la 

1  Frencb  religious  oider  founded  in  1 591  by  Ciaar  de  Bus.  Tbe 
dnicc  of  a  nickname  for  1A.  Royec-CoUard  does  credit  to  the 
journalistic  insight  of  Ibe  contributors  to  the  NaiHjauiu  rtfupt, 
tea  he  was  emphalically  a  man  who  made  it  hit  business  to  preach 
a  doctrine  aivd  an  orthodoxy.  The  popularity  of  the  name  and 
its  rapid  eitension  to  M.  Royet-CoUard's  colleagues  is  the  EUffi- 
ciest  proof  that  it  was  well  chosen  and  bad  more  than  ■  pcnwul 

quarters.  Tile  due  de  Richelieu  and  M.  de  Serre  had  been  Royalist 
tmcrb  during  the  revolutionary  aitd  imperial  epoch.  "" 
Itayer.CDllatd  himself,  Lainf ,  and  Maine  de  Biran '  ' 
Rvolutimary  Assemblies.  MM.  Patqultr,  Beugiioi,aeoxranu, 
Cuvier,  Mounicr,  Cuisotsnd  Decaus  had  been  imperial  officials. 
But  they  were  closely  united  by  political  principle,  arid  also  by  a 
imilarity  of  method.    Some  of  them,  notably  Gi 


M.  d 


tbe  dialectical  rigidity  of  their  argmnents.  The  object  of  the 
party  ai  defined  by  M.  (afterwards  the  due)  Dccaies  was  to 
"  nationalize  the  monarchy  and  to  royaiiie  France."  The  means 
by  which  tbey  toped  10  attain  this  end  were  a  loyal  application 
of  tbe  charter  granted  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  steady  co^pera- 
tion  of  the  king  with  the  moderate  Royall.ts  to  defeat  the 
extreme  parly  known  as  the  Ultras,  who  aimed  at  the  complete 
tmdoing  of  the  political  and  social  work  of  the  Revolution.  Tbe 
Doctrinaires  were  ready  to  allow  the  king  a  large  discretion  in 
the  choice  of  bti  ministeis  and  the  direction  of  national  policy 
They  refused  to  allow  that  ministers  should  be  removed  in 
obeditiue  to  a  hostile  vote  in  the  chamber.  Their  ideal  in  fact 
was  ■  combhutioD  of  a  king  who  frankly  accipted  Ilie  results 


of  ibg  Revolutiap,  and  who  governed  in  nlibetals[^t,  with  the 
advice  of  a  chamber  elected  by  a  very  limited  constituency,  ia 
which  men  of  property  and  education  formed,  if  not  the  whole, 

set  forth  by  Guiut  in  iSifi  in  his  treatise  Du  (inn 
nprtsniUtil  It  ie  rUal  aaud  dt  la  Frami.  Tbe  chief 
the  party  in  the  press  were  the  Indiprndaii.  renamed  the  Cm- 
ililatumnJ  in  iSi;,  and  the  Joariul  da  ilbals.  Tbe  inpporten 
of  the  Doctrinaires  in  the  country  were  chiefly  enifficials.  of  the 
empire,— who  believed  in  the  necessity  for  moriarchlcal  govern- 
ment but  had  a  lively  memory  of  Napoleon's  tyranny  and  a 
no  leu  lively  hatred  of  the  ohckh  r(f^aie,^mercbants,  manu- 
facturers and  members  of  tbe  liberal  profesuons,  particularly  the 
lawyers.  Tlie  history  of  the  Onclrinnlres  as  a  separate  political 
parly  began  in  1B16  and  ended  in  iSjo.  In  i0j6  they  obtained 
the  co«peralion  of  Louis  XVUL,  who  had  been  frightened  by 
the  violence  of  tbe  Ultras  in  tbe  Ciambrt  inlroiaahU  of  iSij. 
In  1S30  tbey  were  destroyed  by  Charles  X.  when  he  took  the 
Ultra  prince  de  Polignac  as  his  minister  and  entered  on  the  con- 

During  the  revolution  of  igjothe  Doctrinaires  became  absorbed 
in  the  Orleaniita,  from  whom  they  had  never  been  separated  on 
any  ground  of  prindple  (see  FaoNCE:  lliitory). 

Tbe  word  "  doctrinaire  "  has  become  naturaliietl  in  English 
terminology,  as  applied,  in  a  slightly  contemptuous  sense,  to  a 
theorist,  as  distinguisbed  front  «  practical  man  of  aflairs. 

iwjUsin(s  Frna  (Paris.  iBj/^ia/i),  vol  ill. 
DOCUMEirT,  itticlly.  in  law.  that  which  can  serve  as  evidence 

signiScance  that  can  be  "  read  ";  thus  a  picture,  lulbcnilcated 
photograph,  seal  or  the  like  would  furnish  '■  documentary 
evidence."  More  generally  tbe  word  is  used  for  written  or  printed 
papers  that  provide  information  or  evidence  oo  a  subjecL  The 
Latin  iKamailtim,  from  which  the  word  is  derived,  meant,  in 
classical  times,  a  lesson,  example  or  proof  (iJ«err,  to  teach),  and 
only  in  medieval  Litincame  to  be  applied  toBni>u{rii>itEnliin,or 
record  in  writing.  The  classical  Latin  use  is  found  io  Eogltshi 
thus  Jeremy  Taylor  (Works,  cd.  rBjj,  i.  gr  5}  speaks  of  punish- 

flieted  "  (see  Dipiomatic;  and  Evuience). 

DODD.  WILUAM  (i7ii>-r;;)),  English  divine,  was  bom  ai 
Bourne  In  Lincolnshire  in  May  1719.  He  was  admitted  a  siiac 
of  Clare  HaJl,  Cambridge,  in  1745,  and  look  the  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1750,  being  fifleenlb  wrangler.  Oa  leaving  the  university  he 
married  a  young  woman  of  a  more  than  questionable  rcputitibn. 
whose  extravagant  habits  helped  to  ruin  him.  In  1751  he 
was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1753  priest,  and  he  soon  became  a 
popular  and  celebrated  preacher.  His  first  preferment  was  the 
lectureship  of  West-Ham  and  Bow.  In  17^  he  was  also  chosen 
lecturer  of  St  OUve's,  Hart  Street;  and  in  r7S7  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A,  at  Cambridge,  subsequently  becoming  LL.D. 
He  wu  a  strenuous  luppotter  of  the  Magdalen  hospital,  founded 
in  17s!,  aod  soon  afterwards  became  preacher  at  the  chapel  of 
that  charity.  In  i^Si  he  obtained  a  prebend  at  Brecon,  and  in 
tbe  same  year  he  was  appfunted  one  of  the  king's  chaplains, — 
soon  after  which  the  edutaUon  of  Philip  Stanhope, ' afterwards 
earl  of  Chester£eld,was  committed  to  hiscare.  In  176S  he  had 
a  fashionable  congregation  and  woa  held  in  high  esteem,  but 
Indiscreet  ambitkinled  to  his  ruin.  On  the  living  of  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  becoming  vacant  in  1774,  Mrs  Dodd  wrote 
on  anonymous  letter  to  tbe  wife  of  the  lord  cbanccUor,  offering 
threethDuSBEdguuieasi(,byherasslstancc,  Dodd  were  ptoowted 
to  the  benefice.  Tbis  letter  having  been  trued,  a  complaint  was 
immediately  made  to  the  king,  and  Dodd  was  dismissed  from  his 
office  ss  chaplain.  Alter  residing  for  some  time  at  Geneva  and 
Paris,  be  returned  to  England  in  1776.  He  stiEl  continued  to 
exercise  his  dericsl  functions,  but  his  extravagant  habits  soon 
involved  him  in  difficulties.  To  meet  bis  cridlton  he  forged 
a  bond  on  his  former  pupil  Lord  Chesterfield  for  £4100,  aod 
actually  received  the  money  He  wi*  detected.  coDugltUd  to 
I,  tried  at  tbe  CHd  Bailey,  tound  (Dllty,  ud  stntoKed  M 
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deufa;  ud,  [n  ipltc  of  naiiKTinB  Ipplicitjoiu  foi  mercy,  tae 
secutcd  U  TybuTD  od  the  i;I1i  of  June  i;;7.  Samuel  Johi 
iru  very  wnlous  in  pleading  for  a  pudon,  and  a  prlilioi  t 
the  dty  of  London  received  13,000  signaiurrs.  Dr  Dodd  w 
volviminous  wrilcr  and  possessed  considerable  abilities,  with 
Elllejudgmcnl  and  much  vanity.  He  wrote  nne  or  two  cnmei 
tnd  his  Btimlia  of  Shtieipiari,  publiihed  in  1751,  was  loi 
it  TkimtUsi.    "  ' 


nbetwe 


He  published  a  kije  numl 
lennons  and  olhei  tfaeologicil  woiks,  including  a  Cammi 
«(*(Biifc(i76s-iT7o).  A  list  or  hiafilty-five  writings  a 
account  of  the  wrilei  is  included  in  the  ThoutUi  in  Pristm. 

DOSDBR  (Frisian  rfoJi,  a  hunch;  Dutch  del,  ravelled  threul), 
the  popular  hum  of  the  annual,  leiBeu, twining,  parasitic  pin 
(otming  the  gei 
Ctaatia,  laineily 


of  the  earth.    The 


and  from  which 
derivel  its  nouns 


toothed  calyx,  & 

cup-ihaped  conlla 

^la..  Dodder.  „i,h  Ipur  or  five 


JL  Embcyo.  1-6  enlarged,  of  scalca  beloi 

itimenai  llie  Iwo- 
cdled  owy  becomes  when  ripe  n  capsule  splitting  by  a  r 

Ihrod-Uke  spinliy  coiled  embiyo  which  bean  no  colyledo 
with  the  living  ttera  of  tame  other  pi: 


If  *Dd  begini  to  abuib  the  1 


of  it 


r,  by  w: 


tr-parent;  it  tbci 


nl."  The  Iniury  d 
■pecta  of  dodder  ii 
dodder  (fig.  1)  is  lou 
the  ^:  C.  Bpaim 


e,  ctotdy-lunglcd,  wet 


and  thyme.     C.  Tr^elii,  the  doTcr  Dodder,  is  palnqx  ■  nb- 

species  of  the  last  mentioned. 

DODDRIDOB.  PHILIP  (i7o>-rTSi).  English  NoncODiotaua 
divine,  was  bom  in  London  oa  the  ii6(h  oi  June  1701.  Bii 
fslhcr,  Daniel  Doddridf^,  was  a  London  merchant,  and  ^ 
mother  tbe  orphan  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Batunaa,  a 
Luiheian  clergyman  who  bad  fled  from  Prague  to  escape  leliBna 
'  had  bdd  tor  tome  lime  the  mssicnbip  o(  ihi 
at  Kingsion-upon-ThaniM.  Before  he  could 
taught  him  the  history  o[  the  Old  a   '  " 


private  school  at  ^ 
Albans,  where  he  hi 
much  influenced  by  tb 


worth  in  Leicestershire 
taught  at  thit  time  b] 
the  Rev.  John  Jennings 
whnm  Doddridge  sue 
cceded  in  the  ministry 
It  that  place  In  t7ij. 
decUning  overtures  from 
Coventry,  Penhore  and 
London  (Habetdidien' 


COf  ID 


e  blue  Dutch  chim 


y-taes. 


ling  of  Non- 


— Cusnia  ^omtrota.    Sectks 

/,  ttcni  of  Cuc'tJo. 
S,  hiuitoria. 

(Alter  Dodel-pQrt.) 


established  in  that  year  at  Market  Harborough.  In  the  suae 
year  he  tKcived  an  invitation  from  the  independent  congrega- 
tion at  Northampton,  which  he  accepted.  Hen  be  cnnlinDed 
his  mullilarioui  labours;  but  the  church  leans  10  have  de- 
creased, and  his  many  engagements  and  bulky  corrcspoodeiice 
interfered  seriously  with  his  pulpit  work,  and  with  the  diadpiiae 
of  his  academy,  where  he  had  some  foo  students  to  whom  he 
lectured  on  philosophy  and  theolo^  in  the  mathemitical  or 
SpJDOuslic  style.  In  17J1  his  health,  which  had  never  been 
good,  broke  down,  and  he  sailed  for  Lisbon  on  tbe  joih  of 


■  of  that 


the  i6lh  of  October.  His  popularity  as  s 
preacher  Is  said  to  have  b«en  chiefly  due  to  his  "  high  BuapU- 
bility,  joined  with  phyiicnl  advantages  and  perfect  linc^ty-" 
Hit  serDwna  wen  mostly  practical  is  character,  and  hii  gnat 
aim  was  to  cultivate  in  hU  hearers  a  ipirilual  and  devolioBal 
frame  of  mind.  He  laboured  for  the  attainment  of  a  imilcd 
Nonconlormist  body,  which  should  retain  tbe  cultured  ricmcal 
without  alienating  the  uneducated.  His  principal  wotki  we, 
Tlu  Riat  and  Prepcii  ej  Rcli[iim  in  UU  SikJ  {'J*i),  which  best 
illustrates  his  religious  genius,  and  has  been  widely  translated; 
FAi  Faimty  Eipetitot  (fi  vols.,  t739vi7S6).  JJ/«  «/  Ctln^ 
Gardiw  <i747}i  and  a  Cavie  «/  Laluni  <m  Fnnmililta, 
Elkiu  and  Dimniiy  (176]).  He  also  publiehtd  levcnl  couna 
of  sermons  on  particular  topics,  and  is  the  author  of  many  well- 
known  and  justly  admired  hymns,  e.(.  "O  Cod  of  Belhd,  by 
whose  hand."  In  I7j6  both  the  universities  at  Abcrdeengavt 
him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
See  Utmrirt.  by  Rev.  )eb  Oiton  (tTM);  Umn  u  imi  ftm 
......      .     ..-  .TL-^__c.j /....^i — J 'Vrci^mnc 


Z)r  CaUn,fH,  by  I^cv.  Tbotuai  Stednun  (1790)1  and  Cirm^ . 
muf  Biary,  in  t  vols.,  by  hit  erandjon.  John  Doddridge  Humphrtvi 
(13291.    Theb.iilifeis5tanrDrd't'>ti»pDnUr>iH(i«aDj.    bodd- 

.:j„' j._.,  : ,n„^  1^  |5„  Collm,  Hanipltnil.ia 

laisc  collectioa  of  his  ro»aiaria«fc 
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B  (iStr*       ),  titBcb  gtatnl,  wu 
il  Looii,  StBttA  OD  the  6tb  oC  Ftbruuy  1841:  his 
{■ther^  bmily  wuof  AD|lo-Fieiidi  origin.    He  wu  educated  at 

Caicaannnc  aadat  St  Cyr,*ad  In  i^  joined  tlie  marine  mCintry 
ai  a  lub-Knilenaat.  He  wu  pcomoted  capuin  for  his  Mrvint 
during  the  diiturhancef  in  lUunian  In  iSfiMiQ,  in  l!ie  coune 
oi  which  he  aaa  wounded.  He  leived  ti  ■  company  coBunander 
In  ihe  Franco-German  War,  waa  taken  ^aoner  at  Sedan  but 
escaped,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Loire  and  of  the 
Eail,  In  iSjj  he  was  sent  to  Wi-st  Alrica,  and,  eicept  when  on 
active  tervice  in  Cochin  China  (1S7S)  an,d  Tong-King  (iSSj),  he 
Rmaioed  on  duty  in  Sen^al  for  the  neit  twenty  yean,  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  operations  which  hrought  liie  countries 
of  the  Vppti  Senegal  and  Upper  Niger  under  French  rule.  He 
led  the  upeditions  against  the  Boal  and  Kayor  (i8Sg),  the 
SeneratiS^ojand  the  Fuia(iB9i),  and  from  iSSB  to  iBgi  was 
colonel  commanding  the  tTDopa  in  Senegal.  AI  the  Hose  of  iggi 
it  returned  to  Fnnce  to  command  the  eighth  marine  inianlry 
-  ~    ■         In  April  1801  Dodd)  ■    -    •  ■ 


J  Dahomey;  he  i 


imey.  I 


hostile  capital,  in  November,  and  in  a  second  ounpaigi 
he  completed  Ihe  subjugation  of  the  country.  He  was  [nen 
appointed  inapector-gcneral  of  the  marine  inianlry,  and  after  s 
tour  ol  the  French  colonics  was  given  Ihe  command  of  the  XX. 
fColonial]  Army  Corps,  subsd^uenlEy  becoming  inspcclor-general 
of  eoUvial  croopa  and  a  member  of  the  Ccnuil  iitpiticitr  de 

OODBCAHBDROH  (Cr.  SMas.  twelve,  and  !i«a,  a  face 
or  base),  in  geometiy.  a  solid  enclosed  by  twelve  plane  faces.  The 
"  ordinary  dodecahedron  "  is  one  of  (he  Platonic  soUds  tsce 
PaLtBEntQH}.  The  Creeks  dlMuvered  t  hal  if  a  line  be  divided  in 
eitreme  and  Etan  piopoillop,  then  the  nhole  line  and  the  greater 
•egmentare  the  lengthj  oi  the  edge  of  a  cube  and  dodecahedron 
imcriplible  in  the  same  sphere.  The  "  small  siellaicd  dode- 
cahedron," the  "  great  dodecahedron  "  and  the  "  great  stellated 
dodecahedron  "  are  Kepier-FViinsot  soilds;  and  the  "  truncated  " 
and  "  inub  dodecahe^i "  are  Archimedean  solids  (see  Polv- 
scDBoii>:  In  crystallogmpby.  the  regular  or  ocdinary  dode- 
cahedron is  an  impossible  form  since  the  faces  cut  the  aies  in 
Irrational  rarios;  the  '* pentagonal  dodecahedron"  of  cry^tal- 
logr^^ershasirregularpentagons  for  faces,  while  ihe  geometrical 
■olid,  on  the  other  band,  lus  regular  ono.  The  "rhombic 
dodecahcdnin."  ODE  of  the  geometrical  semiregulai  solids,  is 
an  important  ctyital  fomi.  &lany  other  dodecabedra  exist  as 
oystaJ  forms,  for  whicb  see  CBV5Tiij,oaRAFnV, 

DOOBCASTVLB  (Gr.  Waa.  twelve,  and  <rrv)u».  column). 
the  aichiteclutal  term  given  to  a  temple  where  the  portico  has 
twelve  columns  in  front,  as  In  ilie  portico  added  to  the  lemplc 
o<  Demeler  at  Eieusis.  designed  by  Philo,  the  architect  of  the 
anenal  al  the  Peiraeus, 

DODBRLEIH.  JOHAHH  CHHITTOPH  WILHSJI  LUDWfO 
(1791-1M3).  Getrano  philologist,  was  bom  al  ]cna  on  the  loth 
of  December  T7«i-    His  father,  Johann  Chnstoph  Doderlcin, 


4  Ihcol 
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ani  influence  he  cietied  in  guiding  Ihe  Itatisilion  movement 
from  strict  otthodoiy  to  a  freer  theology.  Lodwig  EHiderlein. 
alter  receiving  hl>  [«e!imfnaty  education  al  Winddieim  and 
Schnlpfotti  (Pforia),  studied  at  Munich,  Heidelberg,  Erbngen 
andBeilin.  He  devoted  bis  chief  at  ten  lion  to  philology  under  the 
instruclion  oliuch  men  as  F.  TTiimch.  G.  F,  Creuier,  J.  H.  Vou, 
F.  A.  Wolf.  August  Backhand  P.  K.Dullmann,  In  iSrs.soon 
after  completing  bis  studies  at  Berlin,  be  accepted  the  appninl- 
loeBt  of  ordinary  professor  ol  philology  in  the  academy  ol  Bern. 

professor  ol  philology  in  the  univeriily  and  rector  of  Ihe 
gymnasium.    In  1817  he  became  first  professor  of  philology  and 

theothofNovembcfiSej.  Dsdeilrin'smostelaboiate  workasa 
philologist  wu  marled  by  ovei-subileiy,  and  lacked  method 
and  clcarnesa.  He  It  best  known  hv  his  LaltimHke  SynBnymtn 
imd  El^mol'lit"  {iBi6-i8jg}.  and  bis  Himrriidkct  {Smtrt»m 


id  gymnasia.    1 


([SJ0-185B).    To  Ihe  aane  elut  belong  Us  £«f(Micile  fPsr^ 

MldHiii  (1S3E),  HaHibuck  ia  laUiniuIuH  Sytumymik  (1839), 
and  the  Botidlmdi  ia  lattiKiitlwn  EJymoleiU  <l84l),  besldet 
varions  works  of  a  more  elementary  kind  intended  for  the  use 
lost  of  Ihe  works  named  have  been 
1  critical  philology  DGdcriein  con- 
tributed valuable  editions  of  Tacitus  (Optra,  1S47;  Ceriniiiia, 

Iranslalion,  i8j6-i8;gi5a(i>ae,  iSio),  His  Rcdtn  und  AufiiSt 
(Erlangen,  1843-1B47)  and  OffcnUiche  Ridfn  (1S60)  consist 
chiefly  of  academic  addresses  dealing  with  various  subjects  in 
paedagogy  and  philology. 

DODQB.  THEODORE  ATRAULT  (1841-1009),  American 
soldier  and  military  writer,  was  bom  at  Pi  tisficld,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  iSth  of  May  1841.  He  received  a  military  edacation  in 
Germany  and  subsequently  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  London 
Univeisty.  reluming  to  the  United  Slates  in  1S61.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  be  at  once  enlisted  in  the  f  edcnl  army,  and 

the FotomactmtilCettysbaixwhtTehe lost ileg.  Incapacilaled 
for  furtbo' active  service,  be  continued  to  be  employed  in  admini- 
strative posts  to  the  end  of  the  war.  and  for  several  yeara  there- 
alter  he  served  at  armj'  headquarters,  becoming  captain  in  tS6G 
and  brevet  Ueutenant<olonel  in  1867.  He  retired  in  1870,  Kls 
irorks  Include  Tht  Campaign  of  CkanctllsrnUlciiiSi),  A  Bird') 
Eye  Fine o/oKi-CmVH'ai'CiBBi.laler edition  1897),  a  complete, 

PalrecIiacn<IPaidope.aCluainlkcSiiddlt(iSSiJ,CrralCapliiiiit 
I1886).  a  scries  of  lectures,  Ssdcrs  tf  Many  Lamli  (iEqj),  and 
a  scries  ol  laige  ilustrated  volumes  en  titled  A  Hislcry  tfihe  Ariel 
H'or,bcingh'vesof"GrcalCaptalni,"  including  A  lexawlrr  ( r  vols, , 
1B8SI,  Hannibal  (i  vols.,  iBBq),  Caaar  (j  vols.,  1891),  CHrforai 
,4ifo/pAiu(jvols.,ie0)and  Naptlrim  Uvok,  loaf-ijoj).  He 
died  in  France,  at  Vcuaiiles,  on  the  rtth  of  October  lijog. 

DODDSOH,  CHARLES  LUTWIDOB  ["  Lewb  Caiboll"] 
(1831-1898).  English  mathematician  and  author,  son  of  Ibe  Rev. 
Charles  Dodgson,  vicar  of  Dartabury,  Cheshire,  was  bom  in  that 
viUagconthc  j 7th  of  January  1S31.  Theliteiaiylifeof"  Lewis 
Carroll "  became  familiar  to  a  wide  drde  of  readers,  bul  Ibe 
private  life  ol  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson  was  retired  and  practic- 
ally unevenllul.  .After  four  yean'  schooling  at  Rugby,  Dodgson 
matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oiford,  in  May  1350;  and  from 
tSjl  till  1870  held  a  studentship  there.  He  took  a  lint  class  in 
Ihe  final  malhematical  school  in  1854,  and  the  folio ning  year  wag 
BppTHBted  maihemalicttl  lecturer  al  Christ  Church,  a  post  he 
continued  to  hll  till  1881.  In  1861  he  was  ordained  deacon,  but 
be  never  took  priest's  orden,  possibly  because  of  a  stammer  which 
prevented  reading  aloud.  His  earliest  publications,  beginning 
wiih  A  Syllabut  ej  Plum  Altthtakal  GtomHry  (i860)  and  Tki 
Fcrmular  0/  Plant  Triionomelry  (1861),  were  ciclusively  mathe- 
malical;  but  bte  tn  the  year  1865  he  published,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Lewis  Carroll,"  Alici'i  Adwnturcs  in  Wondirlani, 
a  work  that  was  the  outcome  ol  his  keen  sympathy  with  the 
imagination  of  childien  nnd  Ihcir  sense  of  fun.  Its  success  was 
[mmediile.  and  the  name  of "  Lewis  Carroll  "has  ever  since  been 
a  household  word.  A  drnroalic  version  of  the  "  Alice  "  books  by 
Mr  Sav-Ue  Clarke  was  produced  al  Christmas,  1 936,  and  has  since 
enjoyed  many  revivals.  Mr  Dodgson  was  always  very  fond  of 
children,  and  it  was  an  open  secret  thai  the  original  of  "  Alice  " 
was  a  daughter  of  Dean  Liddell,  Alia  was  followed  (in  the 
"  Lewis  Carroll  "  tcriei,)  by  PMnHUimaeeria,  in  1869;  Tkmik 
lit  Lsokint^ass,  in  1871;  Tke  HuMint  eJ  On  Siark  I1876); 
fi*yw  Olid  RiasfH  (1883);  A  TantM  ToU  (i88s(-,  and 
Sylsir  and  Bruno  (in  Iwo  pans,  1889  and  1893)-  He  wrote  skit* 
on  Oilord  subjects  from  time  lo  time,  TU  PyiKmiis  af  a 
Pailidt  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  Ibe  contest  between 
Ctadstone  and  Mr  Gathome  Hardy  (afterwards  eari  of 
Cranbrookl;  and  Tki  Sew  Btlfry  in  ridicule  of  the  erection  pul 
up  at  Christ  Church  for  the  bells  Ihai  were  timoved  from  Ihe 
Cathedral  lower  While  "Lewis  CarroD "  was  deUghting 
children  ol  all  ages,  C  L  Dodgson  periodicallypubliahed  malhe- 
matical works— .iIb  fifementary  TreoJiie  mi  iWermdiajitt  (1867); 
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Eiutid,  Bank  v.,  fmcd  Attetraicaay  (iSl*);  Eudid  amd  hit 
Uodtm  Shall  (1879),  the  work  on  whicli  his  rppuUition  as  a 
ma-.hcigatidaD  lugdy  lesli;  ud  Curuia  Ualktmaiica  {iSSS). 
Throughout  thu  dual  eiiiteDce  Mr  Dodgson  pertiaadgUEly 
refused  lo  icquitsce  id  beiog  publicly  idenlificd  with  "  Levis 
CanolL"  Though  the  tact  of  his  authorship  of  the  "  Alice  " 
books  was  veil  known,  he  invariably  stated,  when  occaaioD  called 
for  such  apronouncemeiLt,  that "  Mi  Dodgion  tieithei  claiioed  nor 
acknowledged  any  coonciiDa  with  the  books  not  published  under 
his  name"  He  died  at  Cuildtord,  on  the  Mlh  ol  Janusty  i&^. 
His  memory  is  appropriately  kept  green  by  a  cot  in  the  Children's 
Hospital,  Great  Otinond  Sirnt,  London,  which  wu  endowed 
perpetually  by  a  public  subsciipiion. 

S«  S.  D.  Collingwood,  Lijt  ani  LOtm  <4  LnrU  CtntU  (1S9S]. 

DODO  (from  ibe  Portuguese  Deudo,  x  simpleton),  a  large  bird 
formerly  inhabiting  the  island  of  Mauritius,  but  aow  eitinct — 
the  Didut  ineplus  of  Linnaeus.  When,  in  1507,  the  Portuguese 
discovered  the  island  which  ve  now  knowns  Mauritius  they  named 
it  Hhe  Js  Crrat,  from  a  notion  that  it  must  be  the  island  of  that 

it  was  known  to  the  seamen  of  that  nation  as  Ilia  do  Cime-^ 
perhaps  but  a  corruption  of  Cerne,  ud  brought  about  by  their 
finding  it  stocked  with  large  fowls,  which,  though  col  Iquatic, 
they  likened  to  swans,  the  most  (ai^iiliar  (o  them  of  bulky  birds. 
Id  I  jq3  the  Dutch,  under  Van  Neck,  took  possession  of  the  island 
and  renamed  it  Mauritius.  A  narrative  of  this  voyage  was 
published  in  i6ei,  if  not  earlier,  and  has  been  often  reprinted. 
Here  we  have  birds  spokeo  ol  as  big  as  swans  or  bigger,  with  large 
heads.  DO  wings,  and  a  tail  consist)  Dg  of  a  few  curly  feathers.  The 
Dutch  called  them  Waipegtls  (the  word  is  variously  spelled),  i.e. 
nauseous  birds,  either  because  do  cooking  made  them  palatable, 
or  because  this  islaod ^uradise  a&orded  ao  abundance  of  fare  bo 
much  superior.  Dc  Bry  ^ves  two  admirably  quaint  prints  of 
the  doings  of  the  HoUandcre,  and  in  one  of  them  the  Walciot'^ 
appears.  b«ng  the  earliest  published  repretentation  of  its  un- 
wieldy form,  with  a  footnote  staling  thai  the  voyagers  brought 
an  eumple  alive  to  KoUand.  Among  the  company  there  was  a 
draughtsman,  and  fiom  a  sketch  of  his,  Clusius,  a  few  years  after, 
gave  a  £gure  of  the  bird,  which  he  vaguely  called  "  CaUinoctus 
CaUui  ptripinia."  but  described  rather  fully.  Meanwhile  two 
othcrDutchaeeUhad  visited  Mauritius.  Oneofthemhad  rather 
an  accomplished  artist  on  board,  and  his  drawings  fortunately  still 

the  skippers  was  subsequently  published.  This  in  the  main 
corroborates  what  has  been  before  said  of  the  birds,  but  adds  the 
curious  fact  that  they  weie  now  called  by  some  Dedauia  and  by 

Henceforlb  Dutch  natiators,  though  several  times  mentioning 
(be  bird,  fail  to  supply  any  impoTtant  fact  Id  its  history.    Their 

OBluralisIs  and  painters.  Clusius  stys  that  in  1605  he  saw  at 
Pauw't  House  in  Leyden  a  dodo's  foot,'  which  he  minutely 
describes.  Id  a  copy  of  Clusius't  work  Id  the  high  school  of 
Ulrectt  is  pasted  an  original  dniwiag  by  Van  de  Venne  super- 
scribed "  Vera  effigiet  huius  avis  Wal[iilgel  (quae  &  a  aautis 
■  Dcdatri  propiet  toedam  posterioris  partis  crnssitiem  nuneupatui), 
quaUs  vlua  Amsterodamum  perlata  est  ex  insula  Mauritii.  Anno 
M.DC.XXVI."  Mow  a  good  many  paintings  ol  the  dodo  drawn 
from  life  by  Roelandt  Saveiy  (1576-1630)  enst;  and  the  paint- 
ings by  him  at  Berlin  and  VicDna — dated  1616  and  161S — as 
'Thectymolog)' of  these  names  has  been  niiichdi»™a«ed.  Thatof 
tbe  latter,  whkh  has  generally  been  adopted  by  Gsman  and  Fnnch 

thown  b^^hofl'schl^  V"'!'-  "I  MM^.  K.  Akad.  Wclniiik 
fi-  PP-  »J5  >*  '^i  to  be  the  homely  nanH 
frebe  {PaHapJ  mimcr).  of  whUj  the  DuC 


the  round  stem . 

tbe  dodo.    The  nine  kar 

■  What  baa  become  of  tb< 
of  the  bird  beoughl  borne  ] 
Broderi^  and  Dr  Gray  havi 
(be  British  Museum,  but  01 


imtbcd  tc 


lindedby 


what  grouods  is  not  apparmt 


well  u  tte  pkton  br  Gaienue,  bdao^ng  ta  the  A&a  «( 
Northumberland,  dated  1617,  may  be  with  greater  plaosibiUtjr 
than  ever  considered  portraits  of  a  captive  bird.  It  is  erect 
probable  thai  this  was  not  the  £rst  example  painted  in  Europe. 
In  the  private  library  of  the  emperor  Francis  L  of  Austria  m^  k 
series  ol  pictures  of  various  animals,  supposed  to  be  by  the  DatiJt 
anist  Hoefnagd,  wbo  was  bom  about  194;.  Ooe  of  thae 
represents  a  dodo,  and,  if  there  be  no  mulake  in  Von  Fraacnfcld's 
ascriplion,  it  must  almost  certainly  have  been  painted  befon 
[6j6.  while  there  is  reasna  to  think  that  the  original  may  have 
been  kept  in  tbe  nmriiiin  of  tbe  empetor  Rudolf  JU.,  and  that  Ibe 
poTtioD  of  a  dodo's  head,  which  was  found  in  the  museum  al 
Pragueabout  1850,  belonged  to  this  eiamplc.  The  other  pict 
by  Roelandt  Savery,  like  those  in  the  possession  of  the  Zoolof_ 
Society  of  London  and  others,  arc  uodated,  hut  were  probably  aE 
painted  about  tbe  same  (ime—i 616-1 61S.  The  large  picture  iK 
the  British  Museum,  once  belonging  to  Sir  Hans  Sloine.  by  an 
unknown  artist,  but  supposed  to  be  by  Roekndi  Savery,  b  alio 
undated;  while  tbestilllaiger  one  at  (>ifDrd  (considered  to  be  by 
the  younger  Savery)  bearaa  much  lalerdate.  i6;r.  Undatedalsa 
is  *  lecture  in  Holland  said  to  be  by  Pieter  Holsteyn. 

In  161S  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  first  English  observer  of 
the  bird — one  Emsjiuel  Altbam,  who  mentions  it  in  two  lelten 
written  on  the  same  day  from  Mauritius  to  his  brother  at  banc 
IPrx.  ZmI.  Sk.  1874,  pp.  44J-449)-  la  ODe  he  says:  "  Yjw 
shall  receue  ...  a  strange  lowle;  w-hich  I  had  at  the  Iland 
Mauritius  called  by  ye  poningalls  a  Do  Dn;  which  for  the  rare- 
ness thereof  I  fai^  wilbe  welcome  to  yon."  The  passage  in  tlie 
other  letter  is  to  the  saoK  eHect,  with  the  addition  of  the  mnls 
"  if  it  liue."  In  the  same  Beet  with  Altham  sailed  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert,  whose  rmtcii  ran  through  several  editions.  It  is  plain 
that  he  could  not  have  reached  Mauritius  till  1610,  though  1617 
has  been  luually  assigned  as  the  date  of  his  visit.  The  fullest 
account  he  gives  of  the  bml  is  in  bis  edition  of  1638:  "  TbeDoda 
comes  first  tc  a  dcscr^tian:  here,  and  in  Dygarreii'  (and  no 
where  else,  that  ever  I  could  see  or heare  of)  is  generated  the  Dodo 
(a  Portuguiie  name  it  is,  and  has  reference  to  ba  limplenesj.}  a 
Bird  which  for  shape  and  rareness  might  be  coU'd  a  Phoraii 
(wer't  in  ArabiaO  "  &c.  Herbert  was  weak  aa  an  etymologisi, 
but  his  positive  statement,  coiroborated  as  it  b  by  Altham, 


lelurd. 


ion  for  the  word.'    Herbert  also  gave  a  %un 
nologially  w 


Proceeding  chmnologically  we  next  come  upon  a  cuiiooa  bit 
ol  evidence.  This  isconlained  inn  MS.  diary  kept  between  i6r6 
and  i&to,  by  Thomas  Crossfield  of  Queen's  College,  Oiford.where, 
under  the  year  1634,  mention  is  rasually  made  of  one  Mr  Gosling 
"  who  bestowed  the  Dodar  (a  hiackc  Indian  bird)  vpOD  y« 
Anatomy  school."  Nothing  more  is  known  of  it.  About  i6ji, 
Sir  Hamon  Lestrange  tells  us,  as  he  walked  London  streets  he  saw 
the  picture  of  a  strange  fowl  hung  out  on  a  cloth  canvas,  and 
going  in  to  see  it  found  a  greal  bird  kept  in  a  chamber  "lomewhU 
bigger  than  the  largest  Turky  cock,  and  so  legged  and  footed,  bitt 
shorter  and  thicker."  The  keeper  called  it  a  dodo  and  showed 
the  visitors  bow  his  captive  would  swallow  "  large  pcble  stones 
...  as  bigge  as  nutmegs." 

In  1651  Morisot  published  an  account  of  a  voyage  made  by 
Francois  Cauche.  wbo  professed  to  have  passed  fifteen  days  in 
hfauritiui,  or  "  I'lsle  de  Saincte  Apuilonie,"  as  fae  ailed  it,  ia 
163S.  According  to  De  Flacourt  the  nanative  is  not  very 
trustworthy,  and  indeed  certain  statements  an  obviously 
inaccurate,  Cauche  says  be  saw  there  lurds  bigger  Ihaa  swans, 
which  he  describes  so  a*  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  meaning  dodoa; 
but  perhaps  tbe  most  important  lads  (if  they  be  lacta)  that  be 

•  t-t.  Rodrlguei ;  an  error. 

•  Hence  we  ventun  to  dispute  Pnl.  Schtefel't  sitppoted  tniffin  of 
"  Dodo."  _The  PortugiKae  mutt  have  been  the  prior  nomendator^ 

with  their  language,  were  enijoved  to  pilot  du  HoJUnderv.  we  see 
at  once  how  the  Ant  Dutch  name  WaliiiM  would  give  way.  Ttie 
meaning  of  Dovd*  not  being  plain  to  the  Dutch,  diev  would,  ails 
■■'*■■■  ■■   nhaySw" 


"Xiocy^lc 


DODO 
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OLseaux  dc  Naiarel,"  perhaps,  u  a  marginal  note  iafom 
from  an  island  of  that  name  which  was  then  supposed  toUe 
to  llie  northward,  but  isnowknown  tohavenoeiistence, 

le  Ibe  catalogue  of  TradcMant 'sCeOKf  inn  i>/Xari(iEt,^c»TKif 
•I  StaUi  LanMk,  published  in  iGsO,  ire  have  enleitd  among  thi 


The  last  crMence  wc  tiavcof  thedodo'i  eidstence  is  furnished  by  ■ 
journal  kept  by  Bmj.  Hairy,  and  now  in  the  Briliih  Miiieum 
Ci/SS.^iUi(,j66S.  M.D),  ThisrfwwsiitsuivivaliiUifiSi.bul 
the  writer's  soli  remark  upon  it  Is  that  it!  "  fflesh  it  very  hard," 
The  successive  occupation  of  the  island  by  different  maden 
seems  lo  have  destroyed  every  Irsdilion  relating  to  the  bird,  BOd 
doubts  began  Co  arise  whether  such  a  creature  had  ever  existed, 
Dr  Henry  Duncan,  Scottish  minister  md  joumali!!,  in  i8i8, 
showed  how  ill-founded  these  doubts  were,  and  some  ten  yean 
kler  William  John  Broderip  with  much  diligence  collected  all  the 
available  evidence  into  an  admirable  essay,  which  in  its  turn  was 
succcededby  Strickland's  monograph  just  mentioned.  But  in 
the  meanwhile  little  was  done  towards  obtaining  a^y  materia] 
advance  in  our  knowledge.  Prof.  Reinhatdl's  delerrainatioo  of  its 
sflinity  lo  the  pigeons  [Colambat)  cieepled;  «od  it  was  hardly 
unlil  George  Clari's  discovery  in  1865  of  a  large  number  of  dodos' 
remains  in  the  mudof  a  pool  (the  Mare  auiSonges)lh  at  loologisls 
generally  were  prepaied  lo  accept  that  afbnity  without  question. 
The  eiaminatioD  of  bone  alter  bone  by  Sir  R.  Owen  (Tram. 
Zocl.  Stt.  vi.  p.  49)  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Danilh 

In  iSSg  Th.  Sauiler.  acting  for  Ihe  government  of  Mauritius, 
sent  a  great  number  of  bones  from  the  same  swamp  10  Sir  Edward 
Newton.'    From  these  the  firsi  correctly  restored  and  properly 

lo  Ihe  museum  of  Mauiilius.  Good  specimens  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  al  Pari!  and  al  Cambridge.  England. 

The  huge  blockish  bill  of  the  dodo  lerminaied  in  a  large,  homy 
hook;  the  cheeks  were  partly  btie,  the  stoul,  short  legs  yellow. 
The  plu  mage  was  dark 
coloured,      with 


_r(inapable   of 
flight).    The  short  tail 


Ed< 


Cambridge,  ac 

'  Whole  Birds,"  a  "  Dodar  from  Ihe  island  ifaw 
ible  to  Hie  being  so  big."    This  specimen  may  wel 
Jun  of  the  bird  seen  by  Lestrange  »me  eighteen  yi 
lyhow  we  are  able  lo  trace  Ihe  specimen  through  WiUu^by, 
Llwyd  and  Thomas  Hyde,  till  it  passed  in  orb  ' 
10  tne  Ashmolean  collection  at  Oifoid.    In  17JJ  it  was  ordered     ' 
10  be  destroyed,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  original  orders  of 

ment  ihe  museum  ol  that  university.  In  (he  second  edition  of  a 
Calaloiiuofmany  t/claral  Ratilus.  dc,  "  10  he  seen  al  the  place 
formerly  caUed  Ihe  Music  House,  near  the  Wot  Lnd  of  St  Paul's 
Church,"  collected  by  one  Hubert  afiai  Forbes,  and  published  in 
1&S5,  mention  is  made  of  a  "  leggc  of  a  Dodo,  a  great  heavy  bird 
that  cannot  By;  it  is  a  Bird  of  Ihe  Mauriclus  Island."  This  is 
wipposed  to  bave  subsequently  passed  hilo  Ihe  possession  of  the 
Royal  Society.    At  all  events  ^   -'    -   --     -         ' 


I  of  Iheir 
was  afterwards  Irinsicrrcd  10  the  Britis 

fron^  Ihe  Oifoid  specimen  lo  forbid  its  I 
Kime  individual.  In  1666  Oleariui  brou 
Kunil  Konmtr,  wherein  he  describes  tli 

Copenhagen,  and  is  now  preserved  there, 
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'  Tlu  Dodo  andilsKMrid.  by  H.  £.  Strickland 


the  year  18,8,  will  be  lo 


a*hd. 


«,  Id.). 


iuiij  ia  D..>i 


C.  Metvaie 
by  Ceeig  Ritter  von 


Forest,  Bouibmi  and 
Reunion,  and  lies  la 


J,  Th. 
lyageia    1 


1.  by  D«  ^^ 


r   of    Rodrieoef 
From    Leg^r..'. 

e,  appateilly  intended 


:agre,  while  Bontekoe  (1646)  gi 

represent  it.  It  W2S  originally  called  the  "  soutaire,  out  tnis 
me  was  also  applied  10  Fcapkaps  iciilarius  ol  Rodriguez  by 
e  Huguenoi  title  Lcguat,  who  described  and  figured  it  about 


The  solitaire,  DUm  u/lilariui  of  Gmelin,  referred  by  Strickland 
to  a  district  genus  Paophaps,  is  supposed  lo  have  lingered  in  the 
J  E.  Newton  and  H.  Gadow,  TVbiu.^mI.  5a^  A  (iBgj)  r 


:mI.  5mv  xliL  (I 


clud  of  Rodrltpio  antn  about  i;ti.    Ltfuit*  lui>  given  i 
delJBhIf  u1  desciiptioD  of  iu  qu^m  babilt.    The  rule  itood  abou' 


rudimentary,  iht  laJL  very  flmall,  aJraoit  hidden,  a 
leaLhtra  wcte  thidi  and  curkd  "  Lkc  iheila."  A  n 
bone,  "  a«  big  ai  a  mutl^tl  ball."  wai  developed  on 
ihe  ■oitei,  and  they  used  il  a>  a  weapon  of  afieiji 
■rhiikd  themaelvct  about  ivreniy  or  ihirty  timea  In 
minutes,  malung  a  nobe  with  ihtir  pinioni  like  a 


1  the  thigh 
idmaiaol 

while  ihey 


of  palm  tcavea  a  foot  high.  lad 
canlaiDed  a  single  laise  egg  wnicn  nai  intubated  by  both  piTenU. 
The  rood  coD&isLcd  ol  seeds  and  leaves,  and  the  birds  aided 
digcalion  by  i«allo«iiig  luge  aloiia;  Ihae  were  uied  by  Ibe 


Fio.  ].— SMnon  of  a  nvale  Solilaln,  Fnihta^i  uJJIariiu. 

DuUh  Hikn  10  sharpen  their  knives  vilh.  One  o(  Ihese  stones, 
Deacly  an  inch  and  a  hall  in  length,  of  eilremely  hard  volcanic 
rock,  ii  in  the  Ciinbridgc  museum.  The  fighting  knobs  mentioned 
above,  ue  very  inierctiing,  large  exostoses  on  one  at  the  vrisl' 
bones  of  either  wing;  they  mere  undoubtedly  covered  vilh  a 
(hiclt.  ollous  skin.  Thousands  of  bones  of  this  curious  flightless 
pigeon  were  collected  through  Sir  E.  Newion's'  enrtioris,  and 
by  H,  H.  Scbiec  on  behalf  of  tbe  Royal  Sodety  of  London.  Tbe 
rmIu  are  Mveral  almost  complete  skeletons  of  both  seies, 
compoacd  howevei  out  of  the  enoimous  duss  of  the  dissociated 
bonea.  (A.M.;  H.F.G.) 

DODONA,  in  Epinu,  the  seat  of  tlie  most  indcntind  venerable 

Tsacharovista,  In  bier  limtl  Ihe  Crecksof  the  south  looked  on 
IheinhahilaiLtsof  Epirusas  barbarians;  ncveilheless  tor  Dodona 


they  alwiyj  preserved  a  ceHain  reve 
was  Ihe  object  of  frequent  misHonsfn 
dedicated  to  Zeus,  and  connected  Ki 

■ence,  and  the  le 
.  the  temple  was 

'  Veyoft  II  acrnm-ci  it  Fnnieli  Utuat.  Ae.  (a  vol» 

*^E.'r^i™;n'dTw  CU^PkiLT 
cliviii.  fi§;9).  pp.  ijS-JSi, 

«iH.elo.(iS69).pi 

which  enjoyed  more  npnutioo  ia  Gntci  than  any  odKi  am 

that  at  Delphi,  and  which  would  seem  to  dale  from  earlier  timo 
than  Ihe  worship  of  Zeut;  for  tbe  normal  method  ol  gathering 
the  retponsea  of  the  onde  wu  by  listening  to  Ibe  tusilisg  of 
an  old  oak  tree,  which  was  (uj^xiwd  to  be  the  seat  of  the  deity. 
We  seem  hero  lo  have  a  rtmnani  of  the  very  andenl  and  widely 
difiuKd  tree-worship.     Someiiinea,  bawever,  luguiiei  were  taken 


Jiches,  the  r 
Dunding  of  the  n 
irde  aU  lou  '  ' 
wdl-known 


rmur  of  a  foui 


.hidire 


:mple.     Croesus  piopoted  lo 
i;  Lysandei  taught  to  obtain  I 


X  by,  or  Ihe 


e  Athenians  frequently 
appealed  lo  its  aulhotily  during  the  Pe loponnetim  War.  But 
Ihe  most  frequent  votaries  were  the  ndgbbouling  tribes  ol  tbe 
Acaminians  and  Aeloliaju,  logetbci  with  the  Bocolians,  who 

Dodona  is  noi  unfrequently  meniioned  by  ancient  writers.  It  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Ilial  as  the  slormy  abode  of  Sclli  who  sleep  on  the 
ground  and  wash  not  their  feet,  and  in  the  Odyiscy  an  imaginary 
visit  of  Odysseus  lo  the  oracle  is  referred  to.  A  Hesiodic  fragment 
gives  a  comi^eie  description  of  the  Dodan4ea  or  Hellopia,  whidi 
is  called  a  district  full  of  com-Gddi,  of  herds  and  flocks  and 
of  shepherds,  where  Is  built  on  an  eitremily  (tr'  toxorli) 
Dodona,  where  Zeui  dwells  in  the  stem  of  an  oak  («<n4l).  Tbe 
priestesses  were  called  doves  [FiX<uu)  and  Herotlotus  tells  a 
Egypiian  Thebes,  that  the  orade  ol 


yhyll 


IS  founded  by  se 


's  that 


subsKiui 


wblcb 

IS  and  later 

nu  wortbi|>peil, 

X  funber  Z%vt; 


writers  we  Icam  tliat  in  historical  I 
together  with  ZeDs,  ■  consort  oami 
OatCLE;  Dione). 

The  ruins,  consisting  of  a  theatre,  the  walls  of  a  town,  and  sonM 
other  buildings,  had  been  conjectured  lo  be  those  of  Dodona  by 
Wordsworth  in  1831,  bui  Ihe  eonjeclufe  *u  changed  into 
ascertained  fact  by  theejcavitionsof  Ccnslanlin  Cniapanot  Id 
1S7S  he  made  some  preliminary  invesiigaiions;  soon  titer,  an 
extensive  discovery  of  antiquities  was  made  by  peasant!,  diggjoj 
without  authority;  and  after  this  M.  Canpanos  made  t,  lyiten- 
atic  excavation  of  the  whole  site  to  a  considerable  d^b.  Tbe 
topographical  and  architectural  results  ate  disaKKiiotiB|,  and 
show  either  that  the  uie  always  retained  its  primitive  tiioptidty, 
:lse  that  whatever  buildings  once  existed  bave  been  very 


ompletely  di 


royed. 


mains  of  >  building  which 
mple  of  Zeus^  II  appears  10 


are  the  walls  of  tbe  town,  and 
u  about  KB  yds,  hjng  and  J0 
d  of  Ibis  lenue  ue  Ibe  icaoly 
hardly  be  anything  but  the 
!  consiiied  of  pionaot,  naoc 
or  ceua,  ana  opisinooomus,  ana  some  of  the  lower  drums  of  Ibe 
internal  columns  of  the  cclta  were  Hill  testing  on  Ibdr  founda- 
tions. No  trace  of  any  eitcmal  colonnade  was  fauod.  Tbt 
temple  was  about  rjofi.  by  So  ft.  It  had  been  converted  inloa 
Christian  church,  and  hardly  anything  of  it)  udiitcclute  seems  la 
have  survived.  In  il  and  around  it  were  found  the  most  interest- 
ing products  of  excavation — slalueltes  and  decorative  brcinsct, 
"      "■  ■         '  Dione,  and 


lU  tablets 
uLher 


intbeu 


-cclangular  buildings,  which  H.  Carapanos 
Dnjectutes  to  Have  beeo  connected  with  tbe  oracle,  but  wfaicli 
how  no  distinguishing  features. 
Below  the  terrace  was  a  prcdnct.  surrounded  by  waUs  ud 
anked  with  porticoes  and  other  buildings;  it  is  over  100  yds.  is 
mglh  and  breadth,  and  of  irregular  shape.     One  of  the  buildings 

denlified  by  KI.  CarapaniH  as  a  temple  of  Aphnidite,  on  the 
usufficient  evidence  of  a  sinsle  dedicated  object;  it  don  not 
cem  to  have  any  of  the  characteristics  of  a  temple.  In  front  at 
he  porticoes  are  rows  of  pedestals,  which  ona  buc  alatucs  and 
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kind  of  ^te  or  pmpyliinim,  flaaknl 
■hidiATepUcni  two  cMnclimalonc  drums.  Illbcsran  iaritu 
ud  bclons  10  Ibc  origiiuJ  gitcmy,  it  muu  have  b«a  of  >  vety 
lough  (huwrtcr;  it  daa  not  lean  pnbuble  that  Ibey  canied, 
u  M.  Ctmpaam  luggeit),  ibc  sutuctte  uid  broon  ImkI  by 
■tick  diviiulimu  wen  canied  oa. 

The  chief  intemt  of  the  enavMioD  ttatia  tn  the  imaller 
iniiquilia  discovered,  nhich  have  now  been  tnnsfetted  fiom 
U.  Cmpuioa'i  (ollectian  to  the  Natiaiud  Atuseum  in  Alheru. 
Anwigi  the  dediciiions,  the  tncnt  inteceiling  hiiloriciUy  are  i 
tet  of  weaponi  dedicated  by  King  Pytrhus  frora  the  spoils  of 
the  Roaum,  iDcludin^  characteristic  spedmcni  of  the  piiutn 

response,  though  there  atemanyqueitiona.  varying  from  Rial  ten 
of  public  p<^cy  or  private  enterprise  to  inquiries  alter  stolen 

The  temple  oi  Dodoni  nu  destroyed  by  the  Aeloliacs  fn  119 
B.C.,  but  the  oracle  survived  to  the  limes  oI  Pausaniai  and  even  erf 
Ibc  emperor  Julian. 

See  C.  Wordiwonh.  Gnm  (iSjq).  p,  347:  Conitanlin  Carapinx. 
DolMt  II  »t  'K'HEi  (Pari!.  IS^S}.  For  iJie  oracle  imcriplions.  lee 
E.S.  Roben:  a  Jtvuil  oj  Hillmk  Siuiiii.  vol.  L  p.  aiS.  (E.  Ca.) 

DOBS.  MARCUS  <ig34-<')o«).  Scoitidi  dinne  and  biblical 
Kholar,  was  bom  al  Bellord,  Nonhumberland.  the  youniest  son 
el  Rev,  Marcus  Dods.  minister  of  the  Scottish  church  of  that  (own. 
He  ma  trained  at  Edinburgh  Academy  and  Edinburgh  Univer- 
lily.  (raduatine  in  1854.    Having  studied  theology  f 


ulicensi 


ii864b< 


irch.Cl»SJOi-,ivh«theworliHlfotlirrnly-fiveyeira.  In 
iSSg  he  was  appointed  professor  of  New  Testament  EiegKis  in 
(be  New  Colleie,  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  became  principal  on  the 
death  of  Dc  Rainy  in  igoi    Hcdicdin  Edinbuisbon  the  iblhof 

he  devoted  much  time  to  the  publication  of  ihcolc^cal  boaki. 
Several  of  his  wtitints,  cspedAlly  a  an^on  on  Intplralion 
delivered  in  tilt,  incurred  Ibc  charge  ol  unorthodoiy.  ond 
shortly  before  his  election  to  (he  Edinburgh  ptotnsonhip  he 
waa  summoned  before  the  General  Assembly,  but  the  chiijcwat 
dropped  by  alarge  majority,  and  in  i£gi  he  received  the  honorary 
dt^  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh  Univenity.  He  edited  Lange's 
Lift  el  Ckrisl  in  English  (Edlnbui«h,  1S64,  6  volt.).  Augustine's 
■orks  (1S71-1876),  and,  with  Dr  Aleiinder  Whyle,  Clirk't 
"Handbooki  for  Bible  Classes"  series.  In  the  EiposKot't 
Bible  series  be  edited  Genesis  and  t  Corinthians,  and  he  was  also  a 
coa(ributDr  to  the  «th  edition  of  the  Entyctopuiia  Brilmmk,! 
and  Hailings'  Dklinary  oj  Iht  BOle.  Among  other  imporlanl 
mktaie:  Tkt  EfislitUlluSnKnChiirdiiiUiii)\lniul'slrcin 
Ate  (1874):  ifa*on<-af,  Bitddka  and  CAruf  (ig;?);  Iladlwk 
m  Hattai,  ZahiruUnaut  UalatkHiiTt);  TicGiafd  aatrdmt 
la  SI  Jakn  (1S97),  in  the  Eipositor's  Greek  Testament;  Tlit 
BiUi,  in  Oritin  and  Nolan  (i«04l,  the  Bross  Lectures,  in  which 
he  gave  an  able  sketch  of  the  use  of  Old  Tesunient  criiicisni,  and 
finally  set  forth  his  Theory  of  Inspiration.  Apart  from  Ids  great 
services  to  Biblical  icboUnhip  he  takes  high  raidc  among  ibose 
who  have  (Ought  to  bring  the  reiultiof  technical  criiidsm  within 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader. 

DOMLBT.  ROBERT  (1703-1764),  En^ish  bookseller  and 
niscellancovt  writer,  was  bom  in  1703  near  UansGeld, 
Nottinghunsliire,  whdv  his  father  waa  master  of  the  free  school. 

Mansfield,  from  whom  be  ran  away,  taking  service  as  a  footman. 
In  iliq  Dodslcy  published  hisfint  work.  5mnliulc,-a /■ifrn  .  ■  . 
■riilAi  by  a  Fttiman,  with  a  preface  and  poattctipt  ascribed  to 
Daniel  Defoe;  and  a  collection  of  short  poenil,  A  UnsiinLlitTy, 
tr  Ike  Foolman'i  Uisceliany,  waa  puUished  by  subscription  in 
■  Tja,  Dodaley's  patrons  comprising  many  persons  of  high  rank. 
IViwu  followed  by  a  satirical  farce  called  rite7t)yi*g#  (Covent 
'^mleo.  173s).  In  which  (he  toyman  indulgci  In  moral  observa- 
tions on  his  wares,  a  hint  which  wtj  probably  taken  f  torn  Thomas 
Randolph's  Cmciiltd  Ptdlar.  The  profiu  accruing  f  torn  the  sale 
«l  his  work*  enabled  Dodsley  to  establisb  himself  with  the  help  of 


his  Irtenb— Pop*  lent  him  £109— as  a  bootiener  at  the  "  Tolly't 
Head  "  in  Pall  Mall  in  1735.  His  enterprise  soon  mode  him  one 
of  the  foremost  publishers  of  the  day.  One  of  his  first  publica- 
tions was  Dr  >jhnson's  Lmdtn,  for  which  he  gave  ten  guineas  in 
173S.  He  published  inanyof  Johnson's  works,  and  be  suggesiti] 
and  helped  (o  finance  the  Eni/iik  DUiianary,  Pope  also  made 
ovee  to  Dodslcy  hit  (n(eresl  in  hb  letters.  In  1738  the  puMlca- 
tionof  Paul  Whitehead'itfdniuri.votedKaDdalous  by  the  Lords, 
led  (o  a  short  imprisonment,  Dodsley  published  for  Edward 
Young  and  Mark  Akenside,  and  in  1751  brought  out  Thomas 
Gray's  EUgy.  He  also  fouiidcd  seven]  hleriry  periodicals:  Tke 
ifuKun  (1746- 1767,  3  vols.]i  Tit  PHUplm  cenlainim  a  ftnpai 
tnra  e]  tdmalion  (1748,  1  vtii.),  with  an  introduction  by  Dr 
Johnson;  Tht  World  (i7;3~i7j6,  4  vols.);  and  Tkc  Aimiial 
Rtti"".  founded  in  rysB  with  Edmund  Burte  as  editor.  To 
these  various  works,  Horace  Walpole,  Akenside,  Soame  Jenyns, 
Lord  Lytlejion,  Lord  Chestcrhcld,  Burke  and  others  were 
CODtiibulon.  Dodsley  Is,  however,  best  known  as  the  editor  of 
two  orilections:  SiUci  Cullalim  of  Old  PUyi  <ii  vols..  1744; 
>nd  edition  with  notes  by  Isaac  Reed,  uvols.,  1 780;  4th  edition, 
by  W  C.  Haililt,  1874-1876,  is  vols.);  and  A  cdkilitn  of  Fatni 
iy  Sarral  Handt  (1748,  3  volt.),  which  pasted  through  many 
editions.  In  1737  his  Kint  and  tlu  Uilla  of  Uamfitid,  ■ 
"dramatic  tale"  of  King  Henry  II.,  was  produced  at  Druiy 
Lane,  and  received  with  much  applause;  the  tequd.  Sir  Jokn 
C0£'t/eofC0vr^,afarce,appearedini738.  In  tT45bepuUished  a 
coUecdon  of  his  dramatic  works,  and  some  poems  nhich  had  been 
issued  (cpanlcly,  in  one  volume  under  the  modest  title  of  Trifti. 
This  was  foUowed  by  Tkt  Triumpk  of  Pcact,  a  Mosjtie  oaasitsed 
by  Ok  Trialy  of  AtxAa-CkafdU  (1749);  t  fragment,  entitled 
Apiadlm,  of  a  long  tedious  poem  in  blank  veiae  on  Pui^ 
Virlni  {1753);  Tki  Blind  Btftar  0/  Bnknal  Grtm  (acled  at 
Drury  Lane  1 73Q,  printed  1741);  and  an  ode,  Mdpomtnc  [1757)- 
His  tragedy  0iaciine(i7sS)  had  a  long  run  at  Covent  Garden, 
looo  copies  being  sold  on  (he  day  of  publication,  and  it  passed 
thiDugh  four  editiont  within  the  year.  Lord  Cbestecfidd  is. 
however,  almost  cmainly  the  author  of  the  series  of  mock 
chronicies  of  which  Tkt  Ckrnkk  of  Ike  Kingt  of  En^ond  by 
"  Nathan  ben  Saddi  "  (1740)  is  the  fiitl,  although  (hey  were 
included  In  (he  Tri^tes  and  "  ben  Saddi "  was  received  as  Dodsley 't 
pseudonym.  Tkt  Etmomy  of  Hnnan  Life  1 1 750),  a  collection  of 
moral  precepts  frequently  reprinted,  is  also  by  Lord  Chesterfield. 
Id  1750  Dodsley  retired,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  business  to  Ids 
brother  Jamei  (1714-170J),  with  whom  he  had  been  manyyeto 
in  partnership.  He  pubUshed  (wo  more  works,  TkiSdia  FaOa 
of  Ac^ap  Iranilakd  hy  R.  D.  (1764)  and  the  l¥orki  ef  Wittiam 
Sktnstt'u  (]  vols.,  1764-1764).  He  died  at  Durham  while  on 
a  nsit  10  hit  friend  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  on  the  >jrd  of 

•tllm,  by  Charles  Knigfat  <IS6s). 
in  EilkUaUk  Cenlnry  VirnrlUI. 
IBS  lencj,  oy  ftuiUn  uoDwn  ll»94) ;  E.  Solly  in  Tilt  BOJiet'opl'rr. 
V,  tiSSd)  pp,  57-61,  DocJKley't  poems  are  reprinted  with  a  memoir 
in  A,  CKatmen  t  WorkI  0/  Eniluk  Poets,  vol.  jrv.  (iBlo). 

DOMVORTH,  BOOER  (1585-1654),  English  antiquary,  was 
bom  near  Oswaldkirk,  Yorkshire,  He  devoted  himself  early  to 
antiquarian  research,  in  which  be  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
fact  that  his  father.  Matthew  Dod3worth,was  regiilrerof  Vorlt 
cathedral,  and  could  give  him  access  to  the  records  preserved 
there.  He  married  the  widow  of  Laurence  Rawttbome  of  Huttoa 
Grange,  where  be  subsequently  resided  till  his  death  in  Augtist 
1654.  At  various  tunes  In  his  life  he  waa  enabled  to  study  the 
records  in  the  library  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  Skiploo  Caalk, 
and  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He  collected  a  vast  store  ol 
natetiils  for  a  history  of  Yorkshire,  ■  ifiwdifiim  An^ittnnm, 
and  an  English  baronage.  The  second  of  these  was  published 
with  considerable  additions  by  Sir  William  Dugdak  (i  vob., 
161;  and  1661).  The  MSS.  were  left  to  Thomas,  third  Lord 
Fairlal,  who  by  his  will  bequenlbcd  (hem  (16a  volumes  in  all)  id 
(he  Bodleian  Library  at  Oiford,  Portions  hive  been  printed 
by  the  Yorkihiit  Atchaeolagica]  Society  ( AnfiMri*']  SffrkiUn 
JVMei.  1884)  and  the  ChethanSodetytcopkio(Lanc»hlrt  post- 
mortem inquiationt,  1871-1876). 


.  L.OOi^lC 
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)   (iTdl-ift})).    Eosluh   (nv«ller 

vritcr  an  archkcoloc.  He  bclongFd  to  Ihe  ume  laml 
[{cncy  DodwcU  tbe  iheolagian,  iDd  wu  cducaicd  at  Ti 
roUcte.  Cambridge.  He  travelitd  [ran  iBoi  to  1806  in  Gi 
>nd  tpeni  the  ttHol  hii  life  [01  Ihr  most  pin  in  Italy,  at  N 
id  Rome.     He  died  at  Rone  on  Lhe  ijihof  May  iSji,  froi 


rik  ii 


K  Sabine  Moui 


iiSjoc 


Hii' 


ot  Spaur,  and  played  a  co 
I  the  papal  cily.     lie  pu 


lidcrablc 


d  DiKfipliant  cj  Cydttian 
a  (Londan  *nd  Tatii,  with 


gj  and  Tortfitkicid  Tour  III 
a  Ccnnan  iniulallon  appeared  lo 
colaondplaiei[i8>i};and  Vitvi . 
or  Pdaitic  Remains  in  Half  ont  Cr 
French  leit.  tSu). 

DODWELL.  HEHRT  (i64i'i>ii),  ubolar,  thnlogian  and 
COBtcoveniilwriler,  wu  bom  u  Dublin  in  October,  1641.  Hi) 
blhet,  having  1<Ht,hii proper!]' in  Connaught  during  Lhe  rebellion. 
Milled  n  York  in  1648.  Hire  Henty  ticeivcd  hi>  prelimJMry 
education  at  the  free  tchooL  In  1654  he  wai  sent  by  hl$  uncle 
lo  Tiinliy  College,  Dublin,  of  which  he  suhiequenily  became 
•cbolar  and  fclloH.  Having  canKienlioui  objetlioiu  to  liLing 
ordcra  he  relinquished  hii  fellowship  in  i666,  but  in  1698  he  wn 
elected  Camden  pmlesior  of  hisloty  at  Oxford.  In  161)1  he  was 
deprived  of  hi*  profesurihip  for  refusing  to  lake  Ihe  oalh  of 
dlegtancc  to  Williun  and  Mary.  Retiring  to  Sbotleibroolc  in 
Berkshire,  and  living  on  ibe  produce  of  1  small  estate  In  Ireland, 
be  devoled  himull  to  ihc  study  ot  chronology  and  ccclesiasiicil 
polity.  Gibbon  speaks  oJ  his  learning  as  "  immense,"  and  sayi 
that  hit  "skill  in  employing  (acts  is  equal  lo  his  loining." 
(Uhoufh  he  severely  criiiciECs  hit  mcibod  and  tlyle.  Dodvell't 
■oikt  OB  ecclesitsiical  polity  an  more  numtiDut  and  el  much 
n  those  on  ditonology,  hit  judgment   being  far 


infeti 


promulgated,  that  the  ioul  is 
rrtality  could  be  enjoyed  only 


naturally  monal.  and  Ihal 
by  Ihoie  *h«  had  received 
of  regularly  ordained  clergy,  and  was  therefore  a  privilege  from 
which  diasemers  were  hopelcsly  eichided,  did  not  ilieng;ihea 
his  rtpuiaiion.  DodaeU  died  at  ShollesbtoBke  on  the  iih  of 
rhronology 


,iK,San. 


•iPioti 


mHisU 


(■681); 


AmalaTkiuyiidtiilXnotlanlcil.t.  ., 
Krmaita  pra  hyptllitiibiii  Dim.  Haiiantutii  (i6ot);  iliini'ri 
Vdlriani.  QnnlUiaari.  SlaliOAi  (lA^S);  ud  a  larger  irealite 
tnlitled  De  sclrribui  Gratcnnm  Rmannrumfiit  Cyclii  (i;oi). 

His  eldest  son  Henry  (d.  1784]  b  known  a)  the  author  ol 
a  pamphlel  entitled  CiriiliaKlIt  net  fouaJe-l  an  JlrtumeHl, 
to  which  a  reply  wit  published  by  his  brother  William  (17047- 
1185).  who  was  beiidei  engaged  in  1  controversy  wilh  Dr 
Cooycrt  Middleton  on  ibc  subject  of  miracles. 

Sk  Tit  Wvk,  ^  R.  D.  .  .  .  aMi(iwllktMaeu,UtrHilife. 
by  F.  Broketby  (ind  ed..  i;i3]  and  Thonus  Heiroe's  Diaria, 

DOO,  the  English  generic  term  for  tbe  quadruped  of  the 
domcsiicaied  variety  of  Canit  (Ft,  cluat).    The  etymology  of  the 

tern  (Ger.AKnJ),  and  il  it  tuggcsiedlhal  [he  "English  dd("— 
for  this  was  a  resulir  phrase  in  conCinenlal  European  countriea 
— represented  a  special  breed,  hloal  canine  cipeiu  believe  tlial 
the  dog  is  descended  from  [he  wolf,  although  lootogitts  are  leia 
tlrttin  (see  CtmivoaA);  ihe  oiteokigy  of  one  iloc*  not  differ 
uateriilly  from  thai  of  the  other:  the  dog  and  the  wolf  breed 
wilh  each  other,  and  Ihe  progeny  thus  obtained  will  again  breed 
wilh  Ihe  dog.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  secmt 
■o  mark  a  difference  between  the  two  animals:  the  eye  of  the 
dog  of  every  country  and  tpedes  has  a  ciitubr  pupil,  bul  the 
position  or  form  ol  the  pupil  Is  oblique  in  Ihe  wdII.  W.  Youait 
tayt  Ibere  is  also  a  markMI  difference  in  Ihe  temper  and  habits 
of  Ihe  two.  The  dog  is  generally  easily  managed,  and  although 
U.  C  Brooke  ol  Welling,  Kenl,  succeeded  in  making  ■  wdf 


ilrly  tractable,  the  apnieoce  ol  olhcn  hat  haa  tha  revntt  ol 

ucouraging.  C.  Cuvier  gives  an  inlereslingaccount  of  ayoonf 
rolf  which,  having  been  mined  to  follow  hit  master,  showed 
ffection  and  subnistkin  Ecarcely  inferiar  10  (lie  domesticaied 
og.     During  Ihe  absence  (lom  home  of  kit  owner  the  wolf  wta 

ike  any  food  for  a  considerable  lime  At  length,  however,  be 
crame  atucbed  lo  his  keepers  and  appeared  to  have  forgoiien 
is  former  aasoeiaie  At  the  end  ol  eighteen  months  his  mister 
itutned,  and,  the  momeni  his  voice  wis  heard,  the  woll  recog- 


\  still  hinger  si 


In[he01dind> 


'iihcd  on  him  the  nott  1 

Lion  proves  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
and  the  wollin  recognition  of  man  as  an  object 
veneration.  H.  C.  Brooke  tuocicded  in  irainiag 
[hat  it  was  no  uncommon  tight  to  see  the  liltec 
tier  like  a  dog.    The  wolf  did  not  like  strangers. 

New  Tesiimcnisihedogisipokenof  almost  wilh 
''    '  unon^t  the  unclean  beaut:  tral^  in  it 


llcred  in 


iciuary  in 


!  of  any  vow.  Pan  d 
the  Israelites  from  Ihe 
ing  every  other  people. 
Dogs  were  held  in  considerable  veneration  by  the  Egyptians, 
from  whose  tyranny  Ihe  Iiraeliles  bad  just  escaped;  figures  ol 
theni  appcsred  00  the  fricies  of  matt  of  Ihc  lemples,  and  ihej 
were  regarded  as  emblems  ol  ihe  divine  being.  Herodelot, 
speaking  ol  the  sanctity  in  which  some  animab  were  held  by 
the  Egyptians,  says  that  the  people  of  every  family  in  which  a 
dog  died  shaved  themselves— their  expression  of  moumhi^^ 

The  cause  of  this  allachmeni  10  and  veneration  lor  Ihe  dog  U, 
homver.  eiplained  in  a  far  more  probable  and  pleasing  way  than 
by  many  of  the  fables  of  ancient  mylhology.  The  prosperity  ol 
Lower  Egypt,  and  almost  the  very  subtislence  of  its  inbabitants, 
depended  upon  the  annual  overffowing  ol  the  Nile;  and  Ihey 
looked  lor  it  n-iih  Ihe  utmost  aniiely.  lu  approach  was  an- 
nounced  by  the  appeirioce  of  a  certain  ilar.  SIriua.  and  as  loon 
as  that  star  was  seen  above  the  horieon  the  people  hastened  to 
remove  Ihcir  flocks  to  Ihe  higher  ground  and  abandoned  Ihe 
:o  the  fertiiizing  influence  of  the  stream.     They 

m  fidelity  ol  Ibe  dog.  Ihey 

worshipped  it.    Ii  was  in  fat  later 

nirict  that  the  appearance  ol  the  dof- 

■ignsl  of  insufferable  heal  or  prevalent 

I  only  wat  great  venenlion  paid  to  Ibe 


hailed  it  as  their  guard  and  prol 
called  ii  Ihe  "  dng-tlar  "  an 


implicitly  obeyed,  or  were 


Even  looo  yeut  if ler  Ihit  period,  the  dog  wat  highly  esteemed 
in  Egypt  lor  its  sagacity  and  other  eicetteoi  qualities;  lor 
wlien  Pythagoras,  after  his  return  from  Egypl^  founded  a  new 
•ea  in  Greece,  and  at  Crolon  in  southern  Inly,  he  liugbl,  wilh 
the  Egyptiin  phiiosopheis,  that  it  the  death  ol  the  Iwdy  Ihe  soul 
entered  into  that  ol  various  animals.  After  lhe  death  ol  any  of 
his  favourite  disciples  he  would  hold  a  dog  10  the  mouth  of  the 
nun  in  order  lo  receive  the  departing  spirit,  saying  that  then 

ihit  quadruped.  It  wat  in  order  lo  pteterve  Ibe  Isneliict  Iron 
errors  and  loilies  of  Ibis  kind,  and  10  prevent  ihe  pDatibilily  of 
such  idolatry  be)ng  esiablishcd,  that  Ihe  dog  wai  alteiwardt 
regirded  wilh  utter  ibhurrence  imongst  the  Jews,  and  tliia 
feeling  prevailed  during  the  continuuce  of  Ibc  liiaelita*  ik 
Palestine, 
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!(l  by  B  wii:kcd  and  milignij 
I  thalfoimfotcriDiaconiinittK] 
In  every  MahoRuncdan  and 
Hindu  country  the  most  icunllous  epilhet  beitowal  on  ■  Euro- 
ptAD  or  ft  ChristiaD  b  "  a  dog^"  uid  thai  accounli  for  (he  fact 
that  in  the  who!*  of  the  Jewish  history  there  ii  nol  a  lingle 
tUuuon  to  huDtijig  with  doga.  Menttoo  b  made  of  nets  and 
snarea,  but  the  dog  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the 
pursuit  of  game. 

In  Ibe  early  periods  of  tbe  biilory  of  otber  conntries  this  leniB 
lo  hive  been  Ibe  case  even  wbcic  Uie  dog  wai  esieoaed  and 
vahed,  and  bad  become  tbe  conpanion,  the  Friend  and  the 
defender  of  man  and  his  borne;  and  in  the  md  centuty  of  tbe 
Christian  era  Arrion  wrote  that  "there  a  as  much  diSereBce 
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Oppiin  in  hi»  Cyntieli    . 

years  aflcT  tbe  promulgation  oF  iTie  LeviLicai  law.  me  pie^iae 
qiecies  of  dog  that  wag  cultivalcd  in  Grecct  at  thai  eaily  period 
cannot  be  affirmed,  litbough  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  in  the 
possession  oi  Lord  Feveubam  at  Duncombe  Hall,  representing 

foundland  dog  of  the  present  day.  In  the  Biilish  Museum  is 
another  piece  of  eady  sculpture  from  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Antoninut,  near  Rome.  The  greyhound  poppies  wbicb  il  rcpre- 
senK  are  identical  witb  a  brace  of  laplingt  of  the  present  day. 
In  tbe  early  periodi  ol  (heir  history  the  Greeks  depended  too 
much  on  their  nets  to  capture  game,  and  i!  was  not  unlit  later 
tboes  that  they  pursued  their  prey  with  Jogs,  and  then  nol  with 
greyhounds,  which  run  by  Mgbt,  hut  with  beagles,  the  dwarfhound 
which  B  stiU  very  popular,  l^ler,  mention  b  made  of  large 
and  feiDcioufl  dogs  which  were  employed  to  guard  sheep  and 
cattle,  or  10  watch  at  the  door  of  (he  house,  or  even  to  act  as  a 
impanion,  and  G.  Ci 


ahibiu  the  m 


d  the  I 


m  has  made.  Each  bidividual  b  entirely  devoted  lo  his  niaslcr, 
adopts  his  manners,  distinguishes  and  defends  his  property,  and 
remains  attichrd  to  him  even  unto  death;  and  all  this  springs 
ool  from  mere  necessity  nor  from  constraint,  but  simply  from 

The  swiftness,  the  strength  and  the  highly  developed  power 
of  sceni  in  tbe  dog,  bave  made  ft  a  powerful  ally  ol  man  against 
ihe  other  animals^  and  perhaps  these  qualities  in  the  dog  were 
necessary  to  Ihe  establishment  of  society.  Instances  of  dogs 
having  saved  Ihe  lives  of  their  owners  by  that  slronge  iniuition 
ol  approaching  danger  which  they  appear  lo  possess,  or  by  their 
piotectiori,  are  innumerable:  their  attachment  to  man  has 
inspired  the  poet  artd  formed  the  subject  of  many  notable  books. 
while  in  Daniel's  Rural  Sporls  is  related  a  story  of  a  dog  dying 
in  the  fulness  of  joy  caused  by  the  return  of  lUl  master  alter  a 
two  years'  absence  from  home. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  all  dogs  sprang  from  one  common 
source,  but  climate,  lood  and  crois-brccding  ciuscd  variations 
ol  form  which  suggested  particular  uses,  and  these  being  either 
designedly  or  accidentally  perpetuated,  Ihe  various  breeds  of 
dogs  aroK.  and  became  numerous  hi  proportion  to  the  progresi 
of  civilization.  Among  the  ruder  or  savage  tribes  they  possess 
but  one  form;  but  Ihe  ingenuity  of  man  has  dei^sed  many 
inventions  to  increase  his  comforts;  he  has  varied  and  multiplied 
tbe  cbanclera  and  hinds  of  domestic  animals  lor  tbe  same 
purpose,  and  hence  the  various  breeds  ol  horses,  cattle  and  dogs. 
The  parent  stock  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace;  but  the  wQd  dog. 
wherever  found  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  or  northern  Europe,  has 

those  from  the  southern  hemisphere  can  5caKe(y  be  distlnguidied 
from  Ihe  cross-bred  poadiing  dog,  the  lurcher. 


Dogs  were  fir¥t  chafed  bilo  three  groupiMr)  Thoie  having 
tbe  head  more  or  Its  elonptcd,  and  Ibe  parietal  bones  of  Ihe 
sliuU  widest  kl  Ihe  base  and  gradually  appraacbiog  towards 
each  other  as  tbey  ascend,  tbe  condyles  of  tbe  lower  jaw  being 
on  the  same  tine  with  tbe  upper  molar  teeth.  The  greyhound  and 
all  its  varieties  belong  to  this  class,  (a)  The  had  moderately 
elongated  and  the  parietah  diverging  from  each  other  for  M 
certain  since  sa  they  rise  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  enlarging  the 
cerebral  cavity  and  the  frontal  sinus.  To  this  class  belong  most 
of  the  useful  dogs,  such  aa  the  ^ranid,  Ihe  setter,  the  poinlee 
and  the  sheepdog.  (3)  The  muiile  more  or  leas  shortened,  the 
fmntal  sinus  enlarged,  and  Ibe  cranium  elevattd  and  dimin^ed 
in  capacity.  To  this  class  belong  some  of  tbe  lerrien  and  most 
of  the  toy  dogs- 
Later,  however,  "  Stonehengc  "  (J.  H.  Walsh),  hi  Brilitk  Rural 
Sperls,  cbssified  dogs  as  foltows:— (n)  Dogs  that  find  game  for 
man,  leaving  him  to  kfll  it  himself — the  pointer,  sellers,  spaniels 
and  water  spaniels,  (b)  Dogs  which  kill  game  when  found  for 
them — the  Engltsh  greyhound,  (c)  Dogs  which  find  and  also 
kill  their  game— the  Uoodhouod,  the  foxhound,  the  harrier, 
the  beagle,  the  otterhound,  tbe  fox  terrier  and  the  truffle  dog. 
W  Dogs  which  retrieve  game  that  has  been  wounded  by  man— 
the  reiriever,  the  decrhound.  (rt  Useful  companions  ot  man— 
the  mastiff,  tbe  Newfoundland,  Ihe  St  Bernard  dog,  the  bulldog, 
the  bull  lertiet,  terriers,  sheepdoga,  Pomeranian  or  Spin,  and 
Dalmatian  dogs.  {/]  Ladies'  toy  dogs— King  Charles  spaniel,  Ihe 
Blenheim  spaniel,  Ibe  Italian  greyhound,  the  pug  dog,  the 
Mnllese  dog.  toy  terriers,  toy  poodles,  the  Ik™  dog,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  spaniels.  In  iB^  itadmt  Dot'  (Rawdon  B.  Lee)  was 
issued,  the  simple  cla&ilication  of  sponing  and  non-spoitlng 
dog— tcnien  and  toy  dogs,  being  adopted;  but  although  there 
had  been  an  understanding  since  1&74,  when  the  first  volume  of 
the  Ktnnil  Clulr  Sliul  Btot  (Frank  C.  S.  Pearce)  was  issued,  as 
lo  the  identity  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  dogs,  an  incident  at 
Altrintham  Show  in  September  iqoo— an  exhibitor  entering  a 
Russian  wolfhound  in  both  the  sporting  and  non-q»rting  com- 


noi,  Irish  wolfhound, 


:d  and  Labrador),  spaniel  (Irish  wj 
nber,  Sussex,  field,  English  tprin 
EX  and  fields  Welsh  ^ringer, 
terriers   (smooth- a    '      ' 


yfora 

:ds  should  be  separated.  Following 
ub  from  exhibitors  at  tbe  club's  own 
,  and  also  at  the  show  of  the  Scoilish 
h  during  tbe  autumn  of  1900,  ihe 
1  as  follows:— 

atterhound,  foxhound,  harrier,  beagle, 
hund,   greyhound. 


rver  (Hal -coated,  euily- 
,  water  other  than  Irish, 
,  other  than  Clumber, 

lerrier,  Scotch 
■,  Skye  terrier 
ind  Bedlington 


rated);   . 


(prick-eared  and  dnp-eaied],  Airedale 

WDnJ^orliBi.— Bulldog,  bulldog  (miniature),  masllH,  Great 
Dane.  Newfoundland  [black,  white  and  black,  or  other  than 
bbck),  St  Bernard  [rough  and  smooth].  Old  English  sheepdog, 
collie  {rough  and  smooth),  Dahnalian,  poodle,  bull  lerrier,  white 
English  lerrier,  black  and  tan  lerrier,  toy  spaniel  (King  Chariei 
or  black  and  Ian.  Blenheim,  ruby  or  red  and  tricolour),  Japanese, 
Pekingese,  Yorkshire  lerrier,  Maltese.  Ilalisn  greyhound,  chow- 
chow,  black  and  Ian  terrier  (miniature),  Pomeranbn,  pug  (lawn 
and  black),  Schipperke.  Griffon  Bruiellois,  foreign  dogs 
Cbouledogucs  frsncais,  elk-bounds,  Eskimos,  Lhasa  lerriera, 
Samoyedes  and  any  olbei  varieties  not  menl»oed  under  this 
heading). 

On  the  4lh  of  May  illgg  a  sub-commiltee  of  tbe  Kennel  Club 
decided  thai  tbe  fnUoning  breeds  should  be  classified  as  "toy 

g  lb),  griflons,  llaliai 
poodles  (under  1  s  in. 
Pomeianians. 
AU  these  variclSei  wen  lepresented  it  tba  annual  show  of  lbs 
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Kennd  Ctub  In  the  MUnmn  ot  1405,  ind  at  ihe    , 

eihibiliOD  of  Ancrici  hdd  under  Ibe  manslcmenl  of  the  Wot- 
piinuei  Kenael  Qub  in  the  lolloniQt  spring  ibe  cliuiEuiicn  wu 
■ubitintiiUy  the  tunc,  addilioiul  bneda,  however,  being  Bouon 
leiriere— practically  unknown  in  England,— Cbesapealie  Bay 
dotl,  Cbihuahuai,  PapiUoni  and  Rosenealfa  tertlen.  Tlie  lilter 
wen  only  receniiy  introduced  inloibe  United  Slilet,  though  weli 
known  in  Great  Btilain  as  the  Wat  Highland  or  PollaUocb 
leniet;  an  applicalion  which  was  made  (i()oo)  by  ume  of  tbeir 
idmiren  lot  Mpaiale  clasiScalion  oai  refused  by  Ibe  Kennel 
Club,  but  afterwaidt  it  was  granted,  the  breed  being  da»i£ed  u 
Ibe  West  Highland  while  terrier. 

The  establish  ment  ol  shows  at  Ncwcast1e-on-T]inc  In  June 
1859  secured  (01  dogs  stleniion  which  had  been  denied  them  up 
(a  that  time,  although  spantmen  had  appreciated  their  value  Cor 


Um  reign  of  ChariesL  LoiJOrlord, 
club  al  Marham  Smeclh  near  Swallbam,  where  1 
tarried  on,  in  1776,  The  members  were  in  num 
that  oi  the  letieit  in  the  aiphabet;  and  whcr 
happened  it  wasflliedupby  ballot.  Onthedcceas 
'u  members  agreed  to  purch^ 
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colour,  and  also  a  letter,  which  he  used  as  the  initial  ol  his  dog's 
name.  The  Newcastle  dog  ihow  ol  i8s9  "as  promoted  by  Mi 
Fape— a  locai  sporting  gunmaker — and  Mr  Shorthosc.  and 
althpugbDnlypointcTS  and  setters  were  entered  for  in  twot^ 


c  show 


piomoicn  nor  the  sponimen  who  luppoiied  it  could  have  had 
the  faintest  idea  as  to  how  popuLr  dog  shows  would  becomc.- 
The  )udgei  at  thai  historic  gathering  were:  Messrs  J.  Jobling 
(Morpeth],  T.  Robson  (Newcaslle-on-Tyne)  and  J.  H.  WaUh 
(London)  for  pointers,  and  E.  Foulgcr  (Alnwick),  R.  Brailslord 
(Knowsley)  and  J.  II.  Walsh  for  Ihe  selten.    Siily  dogs  were 

together  beforei  while  »  even  was  the  quality  thai  the  judgci 
bad  great  dilTiculLy  in  making  their  awards.    Hie  prizes  were 

promolenol  the  show.    So  (real  a  success  wasscoied  thai  other 
■   "■     '  ..•     -    .     land  Edinburgh; 
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al  Society 


It  Bcdcir,  Ihe  latter  being  the  forerunner  ol  that 
very  Am  show  of  bounds  which  is  now  held  at  Peterborough 
every  summer  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  oul-of-scason  society 
gathetinf  ol  hunting  men  and  women.  . 

Mr  Brait&foid  was  (he  tecritaiy  oi  the  show  at  Dlnningham, 
andhehadclasscslorpcrfnitrs,  English  and  Irish  setters,  ret ricvers 
and  Clumber  spaniels.  Another  big  success  was  scored^  and  the 
National  Dog  Show  Society  was  established  lor  the  puipose  of 
holding  a  show  of  spotting  dog*  in  Birmingham  every  winter. 
Three  yeata  later  proposals  were  made  In  Tkc  Fidd  to  promote 
public  trials  of  poiftiert  and  setters  over  game,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  iSth  of  April  i£6s  thai  a  further  step  was  taken  in  Ibe 
recognition  ol  the  value  of  Ibe  dog  by  the  promotion  of  working 
trials.  They  were  held  at  Souihill,  near  Bedford,  on  the  estate  oi 
S.Whitbrcad,M.P..andtheyaltracledgreatinlereit.  Theorder 
ol  procedure  al  the  early  lield  trials  was  similar  to  what  i<  is 
to-day,  only  the  awards  were  given  in  accordance  with  a  scale  ol 
points  as  follows:  nose,  40:  pace  and  range.  30-,  temperament, 
10;  staunchness  before.  10;  behind.  10,  Style  of  working  was 
also  taken  into  consideration.  In  iSA;  a  show  was  held  in  Paris, 
and  alter  the  National  Dog  Club— not  the  Birmingham  society 
—had  failed,  as  the  result  ol  a  disastrous  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  a  furthct  cihibition  was  snangcd  lo  be  held  in  June  1870 
under  the  management  o(  C.  Nutt  and  a  very  strong  commillee, 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  most  noted  owners  ol  sporting 
dogs  of  thai  lime.  The  details  ol  the  show  were  arranged  by 
S.  E.  Shirley  and  J.  H.  Muccbisan.  but  the  eihibitioo.  although  a 


ost  iBteicMlng  one,  was  a  fidlitre,  and  tba  ptaculai*  had  u  fiet 

heavy  loss.  A  second  venture  proved  to  be  a  Utile  botb 
icouraging,  although  again  there  wai  a  loss;  but  in  April  187],  ths 
ennel  Club,  which  is  now  the  governing  body  ol  the  canine  world, 
ufoundedby  S.E.Shirley,  who,  after  acting  as  its  chairman  fu 
cars,  waselected  the  pteudeni,  and  occupied  that  po^iion 


lealh  in  Marcl 


duke  ol  Portland,  Lord  Algernon  Gordon  Unnol,  J.  H.  Saltet 
and  H.  Richards.  The  progress  ol  the  club  has  bets  remarkable, 
and  that  its  formation  did  much  to  improve  the  conditiom  of 
ibe  various  breeds  ol  dogs,  lo  encourage  their  use  in  the  field  by 
the  promotion  of  working  trials,  uid  to  check  abuses  which  were 
common  with  regard  to  the  registration  of  pedigrees.  Sic,  cannot 
be  denied.  The  abolition  of  the  cropping  of  the  cart  ol  Great 
Daius,  bull  lerrien,  black  aid  Ian  Icrrieo,  white  English  lerrten. 
Irish  terriers  and  toy  terriers,  in  iSSo  gained  the  approval  ot  all 

induce  the  dub  10  modify  Ihe  rule  which  prohibits  the  eihibitioa 
ol  cropped  dogs,  the  practice  hai  not  been  revived;  >i  isdedared, 
however,  that  the  toy  lerrien  and  white  English  teniere  have  lost 
such  smart  BOSS  by  Ihe  retention  of  Iheears  that  they  are  becoming 
citinct.  The  dub  has  control  over  all  Ihe  shows  held  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  no  fewer  than]  iq  being  held  in  1(10;,  the  (dual 
number  ol  dogs  which  wi^e  entered  at  the  leading  fixtures  being: 
Kennel  Club  show  17S0,  Crult's  176S,  Ladies'  Kennel  Assodatioa 
iiD6.  Manchester  iioo.  Edinburgh  896  and  Birmingham  £91. 

show  ol'the  Weslminstcr  Kennel  Club,  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden.  New  Vork;  a  fact  proving  that  the  show  is  as  papular 
in  America  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Ihe  home  ol  the  move' 
ment.  Theenaanouisumol£ijDohasbeenpaidrora  collie,  and 
1000  gtuncas  lot  a  buQdog,  both  show  dogs  pure  and  simple; 
while  Zsoo  is  nouncomroon  price  tor  a  foa  terrier.  Eaeepling  for 
greyhounds,  however,  hi^  prices  are  tardy  ofiered  for  qwrting 
dogs,  300  guineas  lor  the  pointer  "  Coronation  "  and  joo  guineas 
for  ihe  lelriever  "  High  Legh  Blarney  "  being  the  beat  reported 
prices  for  gun  dogs  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  foreign  and  colonial  dubs  which  are  afRlialcd  to  the  Kennel 
Club  are:  the  Guenucy  Dog  Club,  the  Italian  Kennd  Club,  Ihe 
Jersey  Dog  Club,  La  SociOlt  Cenltale  (Paris),  Moscow  Gun  Oub 
of  the  Emperor  Alcunder  II.,  New  South  Wales  Kennel  Club, 
Nimrod  aub(Amsietdom).  Northern  Indian  Kennel  Atsodalion, 
Royal  St  Hubert's  Society  (Brussels)  and  the  South  African 
Kennel  Qub  (Cape  Town).  lis  lamificatioDS  therefore  eitend 
10  all  parts  of  the  world;  while  its  rules  are  Ihe  basis  of  those 
adopted  by  the  American  Kennel  Club,  the  goveming  body  of 
Ihe  "  fancy  "  in  the  United  Suics.  A  join!  conference  between 
lepresentalives  of  the  two  bodies,  hdd  in  London  in  iqoo,  did 
much  towards  securing  the  unilormity  of  ideas  which  is  so  essential 


I  ol  the  leading  hr 


Is  hive 


to  luclhering  theii 


the  Bulldog  Club 
{incorporated),  the  London  Bulldog  Sociely,  the  British  Bulldog 
Club,  the  Foi  Terrier  Club,  the  Associaiuin  ol  Bloodhound 
Breeders- under  whose  management  Ibe  first  man-hunting  trials 
were  held.— the  Bloodhound  Hunt  Club,  the  Collie  Club,  the 
Dachshund  Oub,  the  Dandle  Dinmont  Terrier  Club,  the  English 
Seller  Club,  the  Gamekeepers'  Association  ol  the  United 
Kingdom,  Ihe  International  Gun  Dog  League,  the  Irish  Terrier 
tlub.thelrishWolIhoundClub.theSi  Bernard  aub,ihe  National 
Terrier  Club,  the  Pomeranian  Club,  the  Spanid  Gub.Ihe  Scollish 
Terrier  Club  and  Ihe  Toy  Bullilog  Club  have  done  good  work  in 
keeping  the  claims  ol  Ihe  breeds  they  represent  belore  the  dog- 
owning  public  and  encouraging  the  breeding  ol  dogs  to  type. 
fjich  dub  has  a  standard  ol  points;  some  hold  Iheir  own  shows; 
while  others  Issue  dub  gaaelles.  All  this  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  establishment  ol  a  show  (or  sporting  dogs  at  Newcaiile- 
on.Tyne  in  Ihe  summer  ol  iSji). 

America  can  claim  a  list  of  over  Iwenty  specialist  dubi,  and 
in  both  countrica  women  eihlbilars.have  ibeir  iDdependect 
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French  Bull  Dog. 


,Coogle 


DOG 


Dachshund.  Rough-CoaCed  Fox  Terrier. 

fPrem  Pkalas  hy  Baadai  Brot 


Typical  Sporting  Dogs.  DigtizBd  by  LiOOQIC 


^ 


r^ 


fT'eJ?  H1r^ 


Australian  Terrier. 


Skye  Terrier.  Scotch  Terrier. 

{From  PkaUs  by  Bmdtm  Br«s.) 
Typical  Sporting  Dogs. 


BeHlington  Terrier. 


lyGoogie 


FIkIc.  BoTBdtK  Bros.  Fhalo,  Btmlm  Brti. 

Griffon.  Japanese. 

Typical  Toy  Dogs, 


Pj;kingesc. 

lyCoogle 


— oclitlMi.  QuMD  Aknndm  hvrbf  bcannt  one  of  Uv  dticf 
MpporUs  al  tte  Ladis'  Kcb»1  AuodiUoa  (EbiIwmI).  Thai 
to  ■  Udn'  bnach  of  the  Kennd  Ouh,  ud  the  cotr^xiiidiiig 
dubs  ID  AlOcria  ut  Iht  Ltdia'  Kcnad  ABotiilim  el  AmBiia 
-mud  the  L<dic*'  Kciukd  Anodstioo  of  MmirhiinfTTi 

»(CituWBibe<iffidkloi|uo(tbcKuuMiaub.  TkiFitid. 
however,  Teuiu  iti  poiitioD  u  tb*  iMding  catiiiK  jounutl,  the 
Indunce  o(  J.  H.  WiMi  ("  SWnelienge  ").  wbo  did  K>  much 
tvmitdi  ouUlifaing  Ihc  inl  dog  ibova  ud  fidd  irialt.  having 
Bcver  (anikcu  li:  the  wort  he  btgu  wuomcdon  by  iti  koind 
editor,  RiHdon  B.  Lee  (d.  i<ki9},  ohoee  volume*  on  ttaicni  Dat' 
(ipoTtLng,  ooD-^wning  and  ttirien)  arc  (be  fltjindbrd  worka  on 
do^  0*rI>egi,TluKaiidMctaiini,t.niiTktIUiiiUiiUiKtiaiit 
Nrms  ue  the  remiuung  cininc  jounuJi  in  England.  ScveiaJ 
vetkly  p^^wn  published  on  the  continent  ol  Europe  devote  a 
coniideTablc  portion  of  Ilidr  space  to  dogi.  and  canine  jounula 
kave  been  slaital  \a  Araeika,  South  Alrica  and  even  India: 
mtik  apart  (mm  Lce't  valuma  utd  Uliet  caitlully  compiled 
infks  treating  on  t  be  dog  m  geneial.  the  vuioutbretdi  have  been 
written  about,  and  the  bsoki  or  moiugraphi  have  Urge  Mle*.  At 
the  end  o(  1905  E.  W.  Jaquct  wrote  Tit  Ktnml  Qui.'  a  HiHtry 
ati  Raaritf  ill  Work,  uiii  tmdilumdtlkaot  Dip  Bt^Ud  by 
Mr  Harding  Qn;  Mr  Sidney  Turner,  the  chainnan  of  the  Kennel 
Chib  committee,  edited  Tlu  Ktmad  Encycbiptalia,  the  fint 
sumbcT  of  which  wai  isued  in  1907.  Dog  loven  are  now 
bunbered  by  their  tens  of  tbouiandt,  and  in  addition  to  ihows 
ol  thdi  favourito,  ownen  are  abo  lihcnlly  catered  (or  in  the 
'    forking  iriab,  for  duiiog  (he  aeuoa  competition*  for 


Brtds  t)/  Dag. 

Nothing  ii  known  with  certainty  ai  to  the  origin  of  the  vast 
maiority  of  breeds  of  dogs,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
progressive  changes  vbicb  have  been  made  within  comparatively 
recent  times  by  (aecicr*  have  not  been  accurately  recoided  by  the 
preservalioDi'in  ntueunit  or  coUectiooB.  of  the  actual  specimens 
considered  typical  at  diffeient  date*.  No  gcientiEc  clasUicatioa 
of  the  breeds  of  dog*  )>  at  prtwat  poaible,  but  whilst  the  diviaioa 
already  given  into  "  spoiling  "  and  "  non-flwriing  "  is  of  tome 
practical  value,  for  descriptive  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  make 
a  division  into  the  six  groups  ^^wolfdogs,  greyhounds,  quniels, 
bounds  maiti^  and  tenien.  II  is  to  be  lemenbcrFd,  however, 
tha t  aQ  these  types  interbreed  freely,  and  that  many  intennediale, 
and  Eormi  of  wholly  doubtful  pnition,  occur. 

Wo/ftKBrMfj.  —  Thiouthnui  the  northern  regioni  o(  both 
hcmispfiera  there  are  several  breeds  of  semi-dom^cated  doga 
^ich  are  woIf-Uke.  with  erect  ears  and  king  woolly  hair.  The 
Eskimo  dog  has  been  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  reclaimed 
wolf,  and  the  Eskimo  are  stated  to  mointaia  the  sijte  and  strength 
of  thor  dogs  by  crossing  them  with  wdves.  The  domestic  dogs 
of  some  North  American  Indtaa  tribes  closely  resemble  the 
coyote;  the  black  wolfdog  of  Florida  resemble*  the  bbck  wolf  of 
the  tame  region;  the  sheepdogi  of  Europe  and  Asia  resemble  the 
wolves  of  those  countries.  whCsl  the  pariah  dog  of  India  is  closely 
dmilar  to  the  Indian  wolf.  The  Ediimo  dog  has  small,  upright 
carv,  a  straight  bu^y  tap,  moderately  sharp 


It  the  gi 


Like  a  wolf,  it 


IlOCi 


ic  lepons, 
oia  and  new  woild  diOeiinB  slightly  in  colour.  They  are  fed  on 
fish,  game  and  meat.  They  ara  good  buntos  and  wonderfully 
cunning  and  enduring.  Tbeir  services  to  their  ownen  and  to 
Arctic  eiplorers  ate  well  known,  but  Eskimo  dogs  are  so  rapaciaus 
that  it  fa  impossible  to  train  them  lo  refrain  from  attacking  sheep, 
gnat!  or  any  smaD  domesticated  animals.  The  Hare  Indian  dog 
a<  (he  Great  Dear  Lake  and  the  Mad:eniie  river  is  mole  slender, 
gentle  and  affectionate  than  the  Eskimo  dog,  but  is  fnipaiient  of 
mlralnt,  and  preserves  many  of  the  charactera  <^  II*  wjUally, 

The  Pomeranian  dog  b  a  close. ally  of  the  Eskinu  breed  and 
wia  formerly  used  as  a  wolfdog,  but  has  been  much  modified. 
Ue  larger  variety  of  the  rate  ha*  a  sharp  suibIb,  nprighl 


known 


loimeily  in  lotDe  repute  as  a  fancy  dog,  a  wUte  varied  «ith  a 
black  tip  to  the  nose  and  a  pure  black  variety  bemg  specially 
prised.  Pomeranianshavcbeen^enmostattcDttoninGcnuDy 
and  Belgium,  while  the  Bo^calkid  Sprtx  ha*  been  piqmlar  in 
England  and  America. 

The  sheepdogs  and  collie*  an  (till  further  reraoved  from  the 
wolf  type,  and  have  the  tip  of  the  ear  pendent.  The  tail  is  thick 
and  iHishy,  the  feet  and  legs  pailicukirly  strong,  and  there  it 
usuallya  double  dew^bw  on  each  hind  limb.  The  many  varinies 
found  io  diflerent  countries  have  the  same  general  chaiacto*. 
The  talk  is  completely  dog-like,  and  the  primitive  hunting 
instincts  have  been  cultivated  into  >  raiuvelfeuB  aptitude  for 
herding  sheep  and  cattle.  The  training  takes  place  during  the 
hm  year,  and  the  work  u  hamed  with  eatreme  facility.  The 
Scotch  collie  is  lighter  and  more  elegant,  and  has  a  sharper 
muiale.  Since  it  became  p<^ular  as  a  pet  dog,  its  a|ipeannce 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  whilst  it  his  lost  it*  old  sullen 
concentntioD,  it  has  retaiped  unusual  intelligeDce  and  hat 
become  playfijl  and  affectionate.  Iht  wolfdog*  all  hunt  cfiieSy 
by  scent. 

CrtyhdOid). — These  are  characteiiied  by  slight  build,  tnuU 
ears  filing  at  the  tips,  dongated  hmbs  and  tails  and  long 
narrow  muzilcs.  They  hunt  entirely  by  sight,  the  sense  ol  smdi 
being  defective.  The  English  greyhound  is  the  most  con^icuous 
and  bcat-known  member  of  the  group,  and  has  been  supposed  to 
be  lbs  patent  of  most  of  the  others.  The  animal  is  thoroughly 
adapted  for  eatreme  speed,  the  bag,  raL-like  tail  being  used  in 
balancing  the  body  in  quick  turns.  The  favourite  colour  is  a 
unilorm  sandy,  or  pale  grey  tone,  but  characters  directly  lelated 
to  capacity  for  speed  have  received  most  attention.  The  ItsEan 
greyhound  is  a  miniitun  greyhound,  still  capable  ol  coo^eiable 
speed  but  so  delicate  that  it  is  almost  unable  to  pull  down  even 
a  rabbit,  and  iskcpt  simply  aaa  pet  The  eyes  are  large  and  soft, 
and  a  golden  fawn  is  the  colour  most  piiied.  TIm  Scotch  ileer- 
hound  is  a  larger  and  heavier  variety  of  the  English  grtg'hound, 
with  rough  and  shaggy  hair.  It  has  been  used  both  for  deer 
stalking  and  for  coursing,  and  several  varieties  eiisl.  The  Irish 
wolQnund  is  now  eiiinct,  but  appear*  to  have  been  a  powerful 
race  heavier  than  the  deerboyiid  but  umilar  to  it  in  general 
characters.  Greyhounds  have  been  bred  from  time  immemorial 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asa,  while  unmitlakable 
repiefientalives  are  figured  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt. 
The  eiisting  Oriental  varieties  arc  in  most  cases  characteriicd  by 
silky  hair.  The  hairless  dogs  of  Ceniial  Africa  aic  gieyhooadt 
employed  chiFfly  in  hunting  antelopes,  and  there  are  lomewbal 

The  whippet  b  1  local  English  dog,  used  chirdy  in  rabbit 
coursing  ahd  racing,  and  Is  almost  certainly  a  cross  between 
grrybounds  and  tenieis. 

The  lurcher  is  a  dog  with  tbe  general  shape  of  a  Ereybound, 
but  with  a  heavier  body,  larger  can  and  rougher  coat  Lurcher* 
are  cross-bicd  dogs,  greyhound!  and  sheepdogs,  or  deerhound* 
and  collie*,  being  the  parents. 

Spaniel  are  heavily  built  dogs  with  short  and  vciy  wide 
skuUs  rising  suddenly  at  tbe  eyes.  The  brain  is  relatively  laige 
and  the  inlelligtncc  high.  The  muule  is  short,  the  an  laige  and 
pendent,  the  limbs  relatively  shon  and  heavy,  and  the  coat  thick 
and  frequently  long.  It  Is  supposed,  from  their  name,  that  they 
are  of  Spanfah  origin.  They  may  be  divided  into  field  ipanlds, 
water  qianiels  and  (he  smaller  bicsls  kept  as  pets.  Field 
spaniels  are  excellent  shooting  dop,  and  are  readily  tiuDCd 
to  give  notice  of  thi  proximity  of  game.  The  Clumber,  Sussex, 
Norfolk  and  Cocker  breeds  arc  tbe  bst  established.  The 
Qumber  is  long,  low  and  heavy.  It  is  ^enl  when  hunting,  and 
has  king  ears  ^pcd  like  vine  leavta.  The  ground  coknir  of  the 
coat  fa  white  with  yellow  spots.  The  Sysei  u  a  lighter,  more 
noisy  animal,  with  a  wavy,  golden  coat.  Tbe  Cockera  ate  smaller 
spanida.  bnwn,  ot  brown^nd-white  in  the  Welsh  variety,  black 
in  the  tnore  commco  modem  Eugllth  farm.    Tha  had  li  tboil. 
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and  the  out  titty  and  vivy,  Ot  the  mtcr  tpuiitb  the  Irith 
breeds  lie  bot  Iuiowd.  They  ire  iilalively  luge  dog^  Kith 
bnMd  iplay  reel,  uid  silky  oily  «Ht». 

The  poodle  a  probably  dcHred  Irom  sptnkk,  but  aol  slighter, 
more  (neclul  build,  and  'a  pre-eminent  even  imong  spinicli  For 
inldligence.  Tbe  best  known  pel  spaniels  are  the  King  Charles 
■  "    "■    '   ■  n,  small  dogs  with  fine  coals,  probably  descended 


(torn  Cockeis 

Sctlen  owe  their  name  to  Ibeir  hiving  been  tr 
to  crouch  when  marking  game,  so  as  to  admit ' 
which  the  quarry  wis  liken  being  drawn  ov 
Sinft  the  gcnciai  adoption  of  shooting  in  plan 
biggiog  game,  sellers  hive  been  tnined  to  i 
They  ire  pre-eminenlly  dogs  loc  sporting  purpo 
strains  or  breeds  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  ot 
of  spotting  have  been  produced. 


sJ  originally 


probably  the 
early  a  the 
ing  dogs.    It 


St  produced,  am] 
is  were  used  in  England  as  ! 
inter  blood  was  introduced  _.  ..._ 

breeds  ol  seller.  The  English  seller  she 
Ih  the  hair  waved  but  not  curly^  Ihe  legs 
',  and  the  tail  should  have  i  bushy  fring 

from  Ihc  dorsal  border.    The  eobur  va 


tthitsl  black,  while,  liver,  and  red  or  yellow  self-edourtd  sellers 
are  cDmmoa.  The  Irish  tetter  is  ted  wiihout  trace  of  black,  but 
occasionally  Arched  with  while.  The  Gordon  setter,  the  chief 
Scot  Itih  variety,  is  a  heavier  animal  with  coarser  hair,  black-and- 
Un  in  colour.    The  Rusuanseitcr  hasa  woolly  and  malted  coal. 

The  rclriever  is  a  targe  dog  used  for  retrieving  game  on  bnd, 
as  a  waler  spaniel  b  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  water.  The 
breed  is  almost  certainly  derived  from  water-spaniels,  with  a 
strong  adminiurc  ol  Newfoundland  blood.  The  colour  is  black 
or  tan,  and  the  hair  ol  the  Tace,  body  and  tall  a  dose  and  curly, 
although  wavy^oatcd  strains  eiiit. 

The  Newfoundland  is  simply  an  enonnous  spaniel,  and  shows 
its  origin  by  the  facility  with  which  it  takes  to  water  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it  males  with  spaniels  and  setlcn.  ll  has 
developed  a  delinile  instinct  lo  save  human  beings  from  drown, 
ing.  this  probably  being  an  evolution  ol  the  retrieving  instinct 
of  the  original  spaniels.  The  true  Newfoundland  is  a  very 
large  dog  and  may  readi  ji  In.  In  hel^l  at  Ihe  shoulder.  The 
coal  is  shaggy  and  oily,  and  is  preferred  with  as  little  white  as 
passible,  but  the  general  bbck  coloration  may  have  lusly 
shades.  Theeyesandeaisaierelativclysmalliand  theforehcad 
white  and  dome-shaped,  giving  the  face  the  well-known  appear- 
ance of  benignity  and  intelligence.  Allhough  these  dogs  n-ere 
originally  brought  to  Great  Brilain  from  Newfoundbnd  Hid 
are  slill  bred  in  the  biter  counliy,  greater  siie,  perfection  and 
intelligence  have  been  attained  in  En^nd,  where  Newfound- 
lands lor  many  years  have  been  Ihc  most  popular  brge  dogs. 
They  are  easily  Uught  to  relrieve  on  land  or  waicr,  and  their 
strengih,  intelligence  and  fidelity  make  them  specially  suitable 
as  watchdogs  or  guardians,  TTie  Landseer  Newfoundbnd  is 
a  black  and  white  viriely  brought  inlo  notice  by  Sir  Ednin 
Landseer,  but  the  exact  ancestry  of  which  is  unknown.  The 
Labrador  Newfoundland  is  a  smaller  black  variety  with  ■  leas 
massive  head.  It  occurs  both  in  Newfoundland  and  England, 
and  has  been  used  largely  In  producing  cmsscs,  bang  abaost 
certainly  one  parent  ol  the  retriever. 

The  St  Bcmaid  is  a  large  breed  taking  its  name  from  the 
monastery  of  Mount  St  Bernard  in  the  Alps,  and  remarkable 
for  high  inlclligeDceajid  use  in  rescuing  tiavellers  from  the  snow. 
The  origin  of  Ihe  breed  is  unknown,  but  undoubtedly  it  isdoscly 
related  to  spaniels.  The  St  Bernard  atlaios  al  great  a  size  as 
that  of  any  other  breed,  a  fine  spedmen  being  between  fo  and 


Haaiidi.— 1VieaitIaisadagi.hai)tlilgtvunen,«tlhmuri*« 
sinicture.  large  drooping  ean.  and  usually  smooth  coats,  without 
fringes  of  hair  on  the  ears,  limbs  or  lail.  The  bloodhound  b 
probably  the  stock  froni  which  all  the  English  races  of  hounds 
have  been  derived.  The  chief  chiricler  is  the  magnificeni  head, ' 
narrow  and  dome.like  between  Ihe  huge  pendulous  ears,  aod 
with  transverse  pucken  on  the  forehead  and  between  the  eyes. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  tan  with  brge  bbdt  spots.  Blood- 
hounds, or,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  slculbhouods,  have 
been  employed  since  Ihe  lime  of  the  Romans  in  pursuing  and 
hunting  down  human  beings,  and  a  small  variety,  known  as  Ihe 
Cuban  bloodhoiuid,  probably  of  Spanish  origin,  was  used  to 
trade  fugitive  negroes  in  slavehoMing  times.  Bloodhounds 
quest  slowly  and  carefully,  and  when  they  lose  the  scent  tist 
il  Ihey  recover  the  original  trail  and  make  i 


Staghounds 


;  close  derivatives  of  the  bloodhound,  and 
in  Ertgbnd  in  two  strains,  known  respectively 
I  the  northern  and  southern  hounds.  Both  breeds  were  brge 
id  heavy,  wiib  pendulous  ears  and  thick  throats  s-ith  dewbps, 
hese  strains  seem  to  be  now  olincli  having  been  replaced  by 
iihounds,  1  large  variety  ol  which  is  employed  in  sug-huniing. 
The  modern  English  foihouud  has  been  bred  from  the  old 
irthem  and  southern  huunds.  and  Is  tnorc  lightly  built,  having 
sen  bred  for  speed  and  endurance.    The  favourite  and  most 

id-tan.    The  eats  are  usually 

lenl  a  rounded  lower  natgin. 
ise  is  much  greater  than  that 
.ting  forwards  when  they  have 


■lificially  clipped  si 


ounds,  distinguished  by 
™io  trim  these.  They 
though  Ihey  are  capable 


Their. 

of  the  bloodhound,  foxhounds  castj 

Harriers  are  a  smaller  breed  of 
their  pointed  cars,  as  it  is  not  the  . 
are  used  in  Ihe  pursuit  of  hares,  an 
of  very  fast  runs,  have  less  endi 
IoUdw  the  trail  with  more  care  and  ddiberaiion. 

Otterhounds  are  thick,  woolly  harriers  with  oily  underfur. 
They  are  savage  and  quarrelsome,  but  are  naturally  eicdicnt 

Beatles  are  small  foxhounds  with  long  bodies  and  short  limbs. 
They  have  a  lull  bell -like  cry  and  great  cunning  and  perseverance 
in  the  tracking  ol  hares  and  rabbits.    They  arc  lelniively  slow. 


Turnspit 

were  a  small,  hound-like 

pendulous 

They  were  employed 

turning  ro 

nd  and  round  the  win 

confined,  b 

ut  with  the  employmen 

ong  bodies. 


ce  appears 


.  ol  mcchamcal  jaci 


„  d  dogs,  with  pendu- 
lous ears.  They  appear  to  have  been  produced  m  Normandy 
and  the  Vend^,  where  they  were  employed  for  spotting  purposes, 
and  originally  were  no  very  definite  breed.  In  comparatively 
recent  times  Ihey  have  been  adopted  by  English  fancicts,  and  a 
dcfinile  strain  with  special  points  has  been  produced. 

The  dachshund,  or  badger  hound,  is  of  Ccrman  ori^n,  and  like 
the  basset  hound  was  originally  an  elongated  distorted  hound 
with  crooked  legs,  employed  in  baiting  and  hnnling  badgers,  bill 
now  greatly  improved  and  made  more  definite  by  Ihe  arts  of  Ihe 
breeder.  The  colour  is  generally  black-and -tan  or  brownish,  ihe 
body  is  extremely  long  and  cylindrical;  the  ears  are  large  and 


Theo 


and  the  t 


long  and  lapering. 
breeds  slightly  differing  in 

have  been  taught  to  follow  game  by  genera!  body  scent,  nol  by 
tracking,  nose  to  the  ground,  the  traces  left  by  the  feel  ot  the 
quarry,  and,  on  approaching  within  sight  of  Ihe  game,  lo  stand 
rigid,  "pointing  "In  its  direction.  The  genera]  shape  is  like  that 
ot  Ihc  foxhound,  but  the  build  Is  lighter  and  belter  km't,  s^  ihe 
coal  is  soil,  whilst  while  and  spotted  colorations  are  preferred. 
mploycd  to  mark  game  for  gum,  and  an  espedally 


i.,L.OOgl< 
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Tbe  DatniMkii  <a  coadi  dog  <KHHtliiN*  aBed  tin  plun- 
puddlng  dog)  it  ■>  Kgbily  built  puinlcr,  dniinsuishcd  by  ! 
•pDlted  coloittiaD.  consitline  ol  evenly  dijposnl  rin:ul«  bla 
(poucoa  while  gTound.  The  original  bKTdiiuid  lo  hive  be 
Dud  13  1  pointer  in  the  cxninTry  from  which  il  Iikei  its  mn 
but  lui  been  much  modified  by  tbe  fancier'!  art,  ind  ilmt 
certiinLy  ttieongiiulslminhu  been  ooased  with  buJl'lerrien, 

Uattift  are  povcrful,  hcivily  built  dogi.  with  sh«t  miuil 

can  erect  «  peululaus,  pendnlom  upper  tipi,  ihoit  cobU  a 
tbia  (iiEl  The  Engliih  muiiS  a  •  huge  and  poweriul  dag  «i 
pendent  tin  but  ihort  and  tilky  coat.  Fawn  and  brindlearcl 
coloun  pKfcm±   Tbe  TibeLan  raaniff  ii  equally  pcmerful,  but 
ha<  slill  larger  pendent  can,  a  ihaggy  coat  and  a  long  brush-like 
lail-  Mastillt  are  employed  Tor  fighting  or  ai  watchdogs,  and  for 
the  mnl  part  ire  ol  uncertain  temper  and  not  high  inleiligencc. 
The  bulldog  ii  a  small,  compact  but  eitretnely  heavily  built 
aoinial  of  Brut  tlreoglh,  vigour  and  lenacily.    The  lower  jaw 
(hauldbeitioDglyprotiuding,  the  can  should  be  small  and  erect, 
the  forehead  deeply  wrinLled  with  in  indenlation  bclween  It 


«lky, 


leliT 


'    The  CO 


iLTly  employed  in  buU-b^ 


iriicd    ' 


have  given  this  breed  ■  reputali 
genre.    As  puppies,  however,  bulldogs 
unusually  docile  and  atlcctionite,  ai 
Ihrou^ul  life 


highly  in 


nd  il  w( 
in  unusual  swecmessol  disposition,  tbeuniverul 
lenounrsi  oi  which  makci  Ihem  of  Mule  use  as  guardians. 
The  German  boarhound  is  one  of  the  largest  racci  of  dop, 
riginally  used  in  Germany  and  Denmltk  lor  hunling  boon 
r  deer,  but  now  employed  chiefly  as  watchdop.  The  build  is 
Liber  ilighler  thin  that  ol  thcEn^isb  masiilT,  and  ibeeanare 


The  Great  Dane  is  somewhat  timilai  in  general  character, 
iislill  more  gracefully  buiil,  with  slender  limta  and  morepoi: 
CBuiile.  The  ears,  naturally  pendent  «t  the  lip),  are  ill 
cropped.     It  is  probible  thit  Ibe  sirain  eontaint  gttyhc 


',  agile  and  powerful 


Tbe  t^l-lerrier,  u  its  name  implic 

bulldog  and  Ihe  tmoolh  Icnier.  llisa 
dog.  ettrcDiely  pugnacious  in  dispOEili 

Tbe  fngdog  a  a  dwarf  race,  probably  of  masiiff  ori^n,  and 
kept  safety  as  a  pet.  The  Chinese  pug  ii  tlendcr  kgged,  with 
long  hair  and  a  Iwhy  lail. 

imall  do^  of  agile  and  light  build,  shot  moolet, 
......      ,-.     ,     .        ^  large,  and  the 


Tinim 
and  very  highly  arched  tkulti.    The 
tnelligence  and  cducabitity  cnnordir 
of  breeds  ii  very  large,  the  two  exiren 


irily  high-  Tl« 
IBB  iype»  being  the  smo 
«ly  long  legs,  andihelo 
[onghalr  and  pendente: 


mber 


nmonpl  tbe  liller  of  a  properly  mated,  highly 
pups  arc  found  with  long  bodies  and  thick  sho 
brccden  ue  diiposed  to  eieuse  Ihe  result  by 
that  Lhc  bitch  hai  been  contaminaled  by  some 
There  is  ample  e^rlence,  however,  Ihat  tuch  i 
type  are  equally  frequent  when  (here  was  n 
Mrtler  mumaling  (sec  Telbcohv), 

GImary  ^  Pcinlt  if  lit  Dof. 
AM  Had.    A  munded  head,  Instead  ol  flat  on  I 

fiiubt.    Tbe  put  ol  body  in  front  d  the  ihcH. 

BrMik.    The  tail,  uiuitly  applied  lo  sheepdog*. 
Butterfly  Sou-     A  Ipollcd  nov. 
Billn  Ear.     Where  lhc  lip  falln  nwr  mA  mvrn  i 
CuFM.    A  ikon  round  loot.  kD 


breeders.     When 
cd  fox-terrier, 


he  lop  joint*  ctf  Ihe  hind  l^ih 

^indcntalion  below  the  eye*,  most  prominem  InbulIdogL 

TiK  lower  teeth  proteclinf  in  froni  of  the  upper  ones. 
{W.B.i  P.  CM.) 

1  modified  lormof  tbe  Itil-  ibcii,  Lat.diu,  a  leader,  or 

:  liilc  si  the  f hiel  magislnte  in  the  eninct  republics 

■nd  Genoa. 

X  the  ofhrc  ti  doge  was  first  instituted  about  700. 
John  Ibe  Deacon,  rclcrring  lo  thii  incident  in  bb  Chinitmi 
I'eiKdiBi,  written  aboul  1000,  says  t'all  the  Venetian  cities 
(cnncj  Vnuliac)  determined  that  it  would  he  more  honourable 
licnceforlh  [o  be  under  dukes  than  under  tribunes."  The  result 
ms  that  Ihe  several  tribunes  were  replaced  by  1  single  ofBdal 
who  was  called  a  doge  and  who  became  the  bead  ol  tbe  whole  state, 
first  doge  was  Paolo  LuHo  Analeslo,  and  some  authorilia 
think  that  lhc  early  doges  were  subject  To  the  authority  of  lhc 
lerors  oi  Constantinople,  bul  in  any  case  this  subordinalion 
of  short  duration.  The  doge  held  office  for  life  and  was 
regarded  as  Ihe  eccloiastical,  the  civil  and  the  military  chief;  his 
duties  and  premgativea  hcit  not  defined  with  precision  and  Ihe 
limilsolhisabihty  and  ambition  were  prncljcally  tbe  limits  of  his 
power-  About  goo  his  independence  was  slightly  diminished 
by  Ihe  appointment  of  two  assistants  for  judicial  work,  but  these 
ollicCTS  soon  fell  into  the  barkgrouiKl  and  the  doge  acquired  a 
greater  and  more  irresponsible  auihorily.  CoiMrurrenily  with 
ihiaprocasthcposition  was  entiirsiedio  members  of  one  or  other 
of  ihe  powerful  Vcnelian  families,  while  several  doges  associated  1 

after  the  fall  of  the  Orseolc  familv  in  1016  In  lojj,  during  the 
dogeship  of  Dominico  Flabianica.  this  tendency  towards  1 
hereditary  dcspolism  was  cheeked  by  a  law  which  dtoeed  Ihat 
no  doge  had  Ihe  tight  to  associate  any  member  ol  his  family  wiih 
himself  in  hts  ofKci,  or  to  name  his  successor.  It  was  probably 
ilsolhattwocouncillors  were  appointed  to  advise  the 


wheii  disciss 


The  ducal  councillors  were 

■;  universal  suHrage,  which 

replaced  by  1  system   which 


increased  in  number 

Iheorcilcally  still  e: 
11  rusted  the  election  ol  Ihe  doge 
ere  chosen  by  a  great  council  ol  (So  members,  the  gre 
cing  nominaled  annually  by  twelve  peisons.  When  a 

your  doge,  if  it  please  you."  Nominally  the  dtliens 


high  sod  well  develt^ed. 


Dllhewl 


c  people  to  choose  lb 


'  chief  magistral 


38o 


choKn  by  lour  peramj  ulecitd  by  ibe  grea 
Bbdiution  d[  Doge  Pictro  Ziani  in  lug 
'ercappointed  which  obtained  a  pcrmaneDtp' 
3D  ud  which  gave  cmphatii;  icstinony  U 
ogc  Hu  merely  tbr  highoi  wtvani «( the  CO 
ol  iheK  rommissiona  coiuiiled  of  five  C«T. 
»  ducak,  whose  duty  wu  to  caosidcr  if  a 
be  made  ia  the  leims  of  the  oalh  of  i. 
:ng  doge, 


DOG-FISH— DOGGER  BANK 


which  wu  prepared  by  three  officials,  t 
timiling  the  ponen  of  the  doge.  The  : 
tisled  of  ihtee  inquiiiiori  lofra  iiioic  dt/i 
ta  eiamine  and  pau  Judgment  upon  ' 
doge,  whose  state  was  liable  to  be  mulcted 


log  a 


eoEal 


at  the  di 


rumbet  ot  eleclon  was  incieaicd  from  forty  lo  lotly-one.  The 
offidal  income  of  the  doge  wu  never  large,  and  from  early  limej 
many  holder*  of  the  office  were  ergEiBcd  in  trading  vcnlnrcj. 
One  ol  the  principal  duties  ol  the  doge  Wiis  to  celebrate  the 
■ymbolic  raartiage  of  Venice  wilb  the  sea.  This  was  done  by 
■        *     '         ■  ■■p,thc"D.       


>e  Adiii 


er  form  Ihii  i 
■il  of  Dalma 


111.  ai 


iluled  to 
a  by  I>oee  Fkl  ro  Oiseole 

if  Pope  Aleiandei 


rederklt  1. 10  Venice  in  ii;?. 
ihe  elcclions  ol  Ibe  doge  were  iai 
ic  modilicaliant,  these  reouined 
bile.    Theirobjeti  was  to  minimi 


In  116S.  and, 
until  I  he  end  I 

eUected  by  a  very  eomple*  mathineiy. , Thirty  meaibcia  of  the 
treat  eouncil,  chosen  by  lot,  were  reduced,  again  by  lot,  to  nine; 
the  nuK:choie' forty  and  the  forty  were  reduced  by  lot  lolvelve, 
who  chose  iweoly-fiv*.  The  tweniy.five  were  reduced  by  lot  to 
Dine  BDd  Ibe  nine  elected  lorly-Gve.  Tben  Ibe  forty-five  were 
reduced  by  lot  to  eleven,  and  Ihe  eleven  chose  the  forty-one,  who 
actually  elected  ihedoge.  As  the  oligaichlcal  elemenl  in  the  con- 
Mitulioo  developed,  Ihe  moie  important  functions  ol  the  ducal 
office  were  assigned  toother  officials,  or  to  administrative  boardsj 
and  he  who  bad  once  been  the  pilot  ol  tbe  ship  became  little  more 
than  an  animated  figurehead,  properly  draped  and  garnished. 
On  stale  occawins  be  was  surrounded  by  an  increasing  BD»unt 

Mvereign  prince  ol  the  fiisl  rank.    But  he  was  under  the  strictcsl 

before  opening  despatches  Irolo  loleign  powers;  he  was  [or- 
Udden  to  leave  the  city  and  was  not  allowed  to  possess  any 
property  in  a  foreign  land.  To  quote  H.  F.  Brown,  "  his  pomp 
was  splendid,  his  power  limiiedi  he  appears  as  a  symbol  rather 
than  as  a  faclor  in  ihc  conslitutlon,  Ihc  outward  and  visible  sign 
ol  (he  impersonal  oligarchy/'  The  office,  however,  was  main- 
tained until  the  dosing  days  ol  Ibe  republic,  and  from  time  to 
time  it  was  held  by  nKn  who  were  able  to  make  ii  something  more 
(ban  a  sonorous  title.  The  lau  doge  was  Lodovico  Mar.in,  who 
abdicated  in  May  1797,  when  Venice  passed  under  the  power  of 
Napoleon. 

In  Genoa  Ibe  institution  of  the  doge  dales  From  ijjq.  At 
first  he  was  elected  wilhoul  restriction  and  by  popular  suffrage, 
boldiog  oSice  for  life;  but  alter  the  reform  effected  by  Andrea 
Dotiaia  isiSthetcrmofhisoflicewasreducedlotwoycaii.  At 
(be  same  time  plebeians  were  declared  ineUgiUe,  and  iheappoint- 

Ihe  liillc  councils,  who  employed  for  this  puipose  n  machinery 
almost  uscompleiaslhatoftbelaler  Venetians.  The  Napoleonic 
Wars  put  an  end  lo  the  olbce  of  doge  at  Genoa. 

See  Cecchctti,  II  Dmt  ii  Vinrda  (1M4I:  Muulli,  Slaria  tetta 
tromiiiinni  durali  IPadua.  iSSeil  aiKl  H.  F.  Brown,  Vniu:  1 
lUHnrial  Shock  (lS<)j). 

et'ia  of  Ihe  smaUci 


:  applied  to  several  s 
labit  these  fishes  havi 


Df  pursuing  01  bl 


[ng  their  prey  in  pKcks.    The  smaH-apotted  dttg-fiah  or  mi^ 

hound  {.ScyOiitm  caniaia)  and  tbe  large-spotted  or  nuise  bound 
{ScyUinm  caiului)  are  also  known  *1  giound-ihirks.  Tltey 
keep  near  (he  sea  bottom,  feeding  chiefly  on  the  smaller  fiiha 
and  Crustacea,  and  causing  great  annoyance  to  ihe  fishermen  hy 
adiness  witb  which  they  take  bait~  They  diffai  from  the 
ily  ol  sharks,  and  resemble  the  rays  in  being  oviparous. 
The  eggs  are  encl»    ■■ 


ongations  Iroro  each  of  t 
ey  are  moored  10  sea-we 
:,  until  the  young  dog-fi 


Is  purse 


L  is  ready  to  make  iu 
engtb  ol 


tcDdra- 


The 


dog-fish  (J«iuiiai  HJcori). 
rmctly  known  as  Squalui  acaniiiat)  a  pic-eminentty  Iki  dog- 
h.  It  is  the  most  abundant  ol  the  British  sharks,  and  occurs  is 
e  temperate  seas  of  both  northern,  and  southern  hemis[dicrcs. 
attains  a  length  of  4  It.,  but  the  usual  length  is  1 10  j  fl.,  tbe 
male,  aiinmostahartis,  being  largertban  Ihe  male.  Tliebodyia 
und  and  tapctlng.  Ihe  snout  projects,  and  tbe  moutb  is  pbccd 
ntrally  same  distance  from  the  end  of  the  mout.  There  an 
ro  dorsal  fins,  each  of  which  Is  aimed  on  its  antetioi  edge  with  a 
arp  and  shghtly  curved  spine,  hence  its  name"  picked."  This 
ccies  is  viviparous,  the  female  producing  five  to  nine  young  at  a 


185ft  an  enormous  shoal  of  dog-fish,  many  square  miles  in  eilcnl, 
appeared  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  when,  says  J.  Couch.  "  they 
were  to  be  lound  floating  in  myriads  on  the  surface  ol  every 
harbour."  They  are  tbe  special  enemies  ol  the  fisherman, 
injuring  hit  nets,  removing  the  hooks  Itom  bis  lines,  and  sp(ului( 
bis  fish  for  the  market  by  biting  pieces  oui  ol  tbem  aa  tbey  hang 
on  his  Unes.  They  are  however  ealen,  bolh  fresh  and  salted,  by 
fishermen,  especially  on  tbe  west  coast  of  England,  and  Ibey  are 
sold  regularly  in  Ibe  French  markets. 
DOaOES  BAMK,  an  eitenslve  shoal  la  the  North  Sea,  sboul  Co 
.  E.  of  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  En^and.  Over  its  mosi 
cvated  pails  then  is  a  depth  ol  only  about  six  lalboms,  but  the 
depth  isgencially  from  ten  to  twenty  fatbomL  It  is  welt  known 
as  a  fishing  ground.  '  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure;  but  the 
middle  Dutch  dpgirr  signifies  a  trawling  vessel,  and  was  formerly 
applied  generally  to  the  Iwo-mosted  type  of  vessel  employed  in 
the  North  Sco  fisheries,  and  also  to  tbdi  crews  (doggermen)  and 
the  fish  taken  (doggei-fish).  Off  the  south  end  of  the  bank  aa 
engagement  look  place  between  Engtishand  Dutch  fleets  in  ijRi. 
On  Ihe  night  of  the  Tist  ol  October  i«04  during  Ihe  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  some  British  tiawleisol  the  Hull  fishing  Beet  were 
filed  upon  by  vessels  of  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  under  Admiral 
Roihdestveniky  on  its  voyage  to  the  Far  East,  one  trawler  bang 
sunk,otherbaatsin}ured,  two  men  killed  and  sii  wounded.  This 
incident  created  an  acute  crisis  in  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  England  for  several  days,  the  Russian  version  being  that  Ibey 
had  seen  Japanese  loipcdo-boata,  but  on  the  aSlh  Mr  Balfour, 
tbe  English  prime  minislci.announccd  thai  Ihe  tsar  had eipmsed 


egret  ai 


ouldin 


cw  to  Ihe  punishment  of  any  responsible 
parlies.  The  terms  were  settled  on  i5ih  Novembei,  the  com- 
mission being  composed  of  five  oBiceis  (British,  Russian,  American 
and  Ficnch,  and  one  selected  by  them),  to  meet  in  Paris.  On  Ihe 
iind  of  December  the  foui  original  memben,  Vice-admiral  Sir 
Lewis  Beaumont,  Vice-admiral  Kainikov  {afterwards  replaced  by 
Vice-admiral  Dubassov),  Rear-admiral  Davis  and  VIce-admind 
Fouraicr.  met  and  chose  Admiral  Baron  von  Spaun  (Austria- 
Hungaiy)  as  the  filth.  Thrir  report  was  issued  on  the  ajih  ol 
February  iqos.  While  recogniiing  that  the  inlormalion  received 
as  to  a  possible  attack  led  Ihc  admiral  to  mistake  the  trawlers  lor 
theenemy,lhemajonlyoEthccDmmissionersheldRoihde'lvenskr 
responsible  lor  Ihc  firing  and  its  results,  and  "  being  ol  opinion 
that  there  were  no  torpedo-boats  either  among  the  tmwiers  nor 
anywhere  near  "  concluded  that  "  the  opening  ol  fite  was  not 
justifiable,"  though  tbey  absolved  hi  ' '  *  ' 
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piDtxxnlraaWMii.  nit),ET,tfmtctaT.ina 
torn  in  Dublin,  utd  nide  hii  fint  ipptinocc  in  London  in  1691 
IS  Nincompoop  in  D'Uifay'iion/wtfuKy.  In  ihii  put,  uid  u 
Solon  in  the  same  author's  Uarriait-kattr  maicktd,  ht  guned  the 
(ivoiu  o(  Ihe  public.  He  followed  Bettcnon  to  Lintoln'slnn 
Ficldi,  crating  the  part  ol  Beo,  especially  written  fof  him.  in 
CoDgieve't  Late  jot  Lett,  lotli  which  the  theatre  opened  (169s); 
■Bit  iKit  year  played  Youi^  Hobb  in  hu  own  TIk  Cmatry  Wait. 
Be  wiu  auodated  with  Cibber  and  ciiben  in  the  mimgement 
tl  the  Haynuiket  and  Drury  Lane,  and  be  continued  to  ptay 
aHDedypansatthefonnerunii]  hisretimneotia  1713.  Doggctt 
is  highly  ipohen  of  by  his  conteDiponiict,  both  as  an  actor  and 
asa  man.  and  is  Itequenily  referred  to  in  Tie  TalUraoA  Spidalor. 
Il  was  be  who  in  i;ij  founded  theprixot"  Doggell'i  Coat  and 
Badge  "  in  honour  of  the  beuM  of  Hanover,  "  in  conunemoration 
ol  his  Majesty  King  GcDrge'i  happy  Accession  to  Ihe  Briltlih 
Tbione."  The  prise  was  a  red  coat  with  a  larie  lilvei  badge  on 
Ibe  >nn,  bearing  the  white  bone  of  HanoTcr,  and  the  nice  had 
to  be  rowed  annually  go  the  ist  of  August  on  the  Thames,  by  lii 
yvuiig  watermen  who  were  not  to  haveciceeded  the  time  of  their 
apprenticeship  by 
took  place  in  171; 

under  nwdilied  ctu; 


lonths.  Although  Ihe  Gnt  o 
nca  of  the  winners  have  only 
race  it  itill  rowed  each  yeii 

«d  (Uiodoa.  19M). 

n  jteitv,  to  teemi  literally  ' 


has  pasted  through  many  semes  both  general  and  teehnfcal.  and 
fa  now  chieflyused  in  theology.  In  Greek  constituliona]  history 
ItedeciiiDDof — "  that  which  seemed  good  to  "—«n  assembly  was 
called  t  t6y)ia  {i.e.  decree),  and  throughout  iu  histoiy  the  word 
has  geocially  implied  a  decision,  or  body  of  dcdsions  or  opinions, 
officialty  adopted  and  regarded  by  those  who  tnake  it  as  possess- 
bf  autboiity.  As  a  technical  lera  in  theology,  it  hu  various 
(hades  al  meaning  according  to  the  degree  ol  authority  which  is 
postulated  and  the  nature  ol  Ihe  evidence  on  which  it  is  bised. 
Thus  it  hat  been  used  broadly  of  all  theologfcal  doctrines,  and 
i  fundamental  belief' 


standpoint  that  theological  di 


Is  ol  i^yacal  science. 


3r  beyond,  0 


B  being  I 


contemptnouily, 
upon  aoeilion: 

purely  empirical 
■ahjeelt  which, 

mitratioohythe 

ly,  an  unproved 


:ly  adhered  to 
idcnce.  But 
[,  jnstesd  gf 


spin  to  *'  dogmatize  '*  may  mean  simply  td  a 
hsitating  or  suspending  judgment. 

HiTTc  pre-Christian  01  extn^eccksiaslical  usages  are  recorded 
by  a  half- heretical  churchman,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  (in  Eusebius 
ol  Caetarea,  CtHlra  Uaralitm,  1.  4};— words  which  Adolf 
Hamack  has  placed  on  Ihe  tiile-pagn  of  his  larger  Hiiiitry  0/ 
DtfiiH.  Pint  there  it  a  medical  usage — empirical  sn-jiu  dogmatic 
Diedidne.  On  thit  old-world  technical  controversy  we  need  not 
dwelL  SecauUy,  there  is  a  philosophical  usage  {(.(.  CIcera. 
Seneca  and  others).  First  principlts--ipeculative  or  practical — 
arcUy^m,  I^t.  d€CTtta^  iciia  or  piatiSa.  The  Elrongett  stile- 
mcnt  regarding  the  inviiriability  of  such  dogmas  it  in  Cicero's 
ii.  chap.  9.  But  we  have  to  rsnember  that  this  is 
:;  that  the  epeaktr,  Horteniiut,  represenii  ■  n»re 
ic  type  of  opinion  than  Ocero't  own;  that  it  is  the 
ol  'witdoni."  not  of  any  apecial  school,  which  are 
id  at  unchangeable.'  Marcellus's  third  type  ol  dogma  is 
in  Empirkui  {i.  a.D,  340)  denounces  ali  fomia  of  dORimtkcn. 
rbapi  the  nceiTticinn  .cif  definite  denial.  Blaise  Piseal  and 
let  Kant,  anions  Ollvn.  have  ScAut's  ^nniping  in  mind 
icy  oppose  themKlvet  to " doipuaEism "  and  "scepticism" 


legal  or  poHtkal,  the  decree  (uyt  Muotliis)  of  the  le^ritlve 
aaaemUy;  but  It  might  also  be  □!  Ihe  emperor  (Luke  ii.  i;  Acli 
ivU.  7),  or  o(  a  church  gathering  (Acts  ivi.  4),  ot  ol  Old  Testa- 
ment law;  loespeciallyin  Philo  the  Jew,»ad  In  Flavins  Joscphus 
(even  perhaps  at  Conita  Apitnem,  i.  8). 

While  the  New  TesUment  knows  only  the  political  usage  01 
Urna,  the  Greek  Fathen  follow  one  which  b  more  in  keeping 
with  philosophical  tradilion.  With  few  and  early 
eiceptiont,  such  as  we  may  note  in  the  Epijtlc  ol  SSi- 
Barnabas,  chap,  i.,  they  conGne  the  word  to  doctrine. 
Either  dogma  (sing.)  or  dogmas  (plural)  niay  be  spoken  of. 
Actually,  as  J.  B.  Lightfoot  points  out,  the  best  Greek  tom- 
ited  by  this  new  usage. 


ilerprel  Col. 


i4(.o)ar 


Along  with  this  goes  the  Fundamental  Catholic  view  ol 
"  dogmatic  faith  " — the  eipression  it  at  old  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(died  386),  if  not  older — according  to  which  il  conusls  in  obedient 
assent  to  the  voice  of  authority.  All  doctrines  iie  "  dogmai "  to 
the  Greek  Fatben,  not  slmj^y  the  central  teachings  of  their 
system,  as  with  the  philosophers.  Very  noleworlhy  is  Cyril  ol 
Jerusakm't  fourth  Ca/«*c(it«/D£K«rr«on  Ihe"  Ten  Dogmas  " 
(we  might  render  "Ten  Great  Doctrines  ").  The  figure  ten  may 
be  taken  from  the  commandments,'  at  in  GregDtv  Nazianzen's 
later,  and  mor^  inridcntal,  decalogue  ol  belief-  In  any  case, 
Cyril  marks  out  the  way  for  the  subsequent  divition  ol  Ihe  creeds 
into  twelve  or  fourteen  "  articles  "  or  heads  of  belief  (sec  below). 
In  saying  that  all  doctrines  Tank  as  "  dogmas  "  during  the  Greek 
period,  we  ought  to  add  a  qualification.  They  do  to,  in  so  fat 
as  they  are  held  to  be  of  autbority.  OemenI  of  Aleiondrii  ot 
Origen  vonkt  not  oil  his  ipeculations  dogmas.  Yet  IhcM 
audadona  spirits  start  from  a  basis  of  authority,  and  insist  upon 
ipSamia.  irriiAnir  (Strnmala,  vii.  763).  The  "  dogma  "  or 
'■  dogBias  "  of  heretics  are  litquenily  mentioned  by  onhodoi 
writen.  There  ran  be  no  question  oS  confining  even  onhodoi 
"  dogma  "  to  condliar  dedsiant  in  an  age  when  definition  Is  so 
incnmplele;  itiU,  we  do  meet  with  references  to  the  Niccne 
"  dogma  "  (e.t.  letter  in  Theodore!,  H.E.  ii.  ij).  But  dogma 
is  not  yel  teehnicsl  for  what  b  Chrbtian  or  chorchly.  The 
word  which  emerge*  in  Greek  lor  that  purpose  a  "  orthodoi," 
"  orthodoxy."  as  in  John  ol  Damascus  (d.  760),  or  as  In  the 
official  title  still  claimed  by  the  Moly  Orthodoi  Church  d(  the 
East. 

Latin  Fathen  borrow  tbc  word  "  dogma,"  Ihongh  aptringly, 
and  emploT  It  In  all  the  Creek  usage*.  Something  novel  is  added 
by  Jetome'i  phrase  (In  the  Dc  rtrti  iUuilribui,  cc 
nri.,  di.)  talaivlUa  rfapMlo,— iound  again  in  the     {JUL- 
title  of  Ibe  treatise  now  genera  I  ly  ascribed  loGennadius, 
and  occurring  once  more  in  another  writer  of  southern  Ctuf 
The  phrase  it  a  serviceable  one,  contrasting  tAiirc*  teachings 
with  kctilical  "  dogmas."    But  the  main  Lalin  use  of  dogma  in 
patristic  times  is  found  in  Vmcoit  of  Lerins  (d.  f.  450)  In  hit  brief 
but  inflaenlial  Cammmiloriwm;     again  from  MUthcm  Gaul. 
Thereafter  the  usage  gradually  drops.     In  Thomai      „  „ 
Arfuinat'lldoes  not  once  occur.    On  the  other  hand     Zl^ll^ 
Thomas  has  his  own  technical  name — doctrine  (ting,) 
or  rather  taoa  doctrino',    and  this  eirpression  holds  its  ground, 
though  the  Ulige  of  Abelard,  Tkalepa,  was  detlined  to  an  even 
more  important  place  {see  Tueouict).  Another  medieval  usage 
ol  importance  is  the  division  of  the  oeed  into  twelve  aniclet 
qoite^ionding  lo  the  number  of  the  apostles,  who,  according  lo  s 
legend  already  found  in  Rufinus  (d.  410)  On  Ihi  AposUts'  Crnd, 
composed  Ibal  formula  by  contributing  each  a  single  sentence. 


w  shade  of  condemnation 


*,s?; 


doemas  as  things  merely 
:  IKTC,  especially  in  Kant. 
ig — eleven — tupponed  by  a  diflcreni 

Jmmal  of  Tlml.  Slrdiii  (Oct.  IQOA, 
in  blunder,  if  we  comp«ie  Jcronw't 


'■■Sowui  ffu  bttanni "-I.  B.  Hrioricb,  "  DiwmiJ' in 
and  Welte-t  (Catholic)  Airttcrfenteiif,   CTiOO'TIC 
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Tbc  dfvUon  ii  found  itipliH]  iln  to  ' 

poUUD  "  cictd,  both  in  Eut  ud  WcU.    Somclima  louitcen 

■rlicia  lie  deUcLcd  (in  dtlier  cztei),  j+7i  tbe  laocd  aumbcr 

TheRcIonnatli>[i>eCDpi,Dcwideao[Iulii,  oiieairrcd  Id  one 
el  tlic  oldol  ol  all.  Fiiih  was  not  bdief  in  lulhoriiaiivc  letch- 
_^  ings;  it  wu  trust  in  tbc  promises  oE  God  and  in  Jesus 

leanied  tradition  w»»  ilrong— lor  a  time,  indwd,  doctrine  was 
more  ^livatcd  amoQg  Fn>talantfi  tbanin  IheCbiuchof  Romer 
The  [csult  was  1  structure  which  is  well  named  Ibe  Protesunt 
■chtJasticism.  The  new  view  oi  faiih  is  bracketed  with  ihe  old, 
and  piactically  ncuU^liied  by  it;  as  was  already  the  case  in 
Mdancbthon'sIheologicaldcGnitioniin  the  ijji-isjjedilioaof 
Led  CammMiHi,  also  piinted  in  other  works  by  him.  This  brmgs 
back  again  the  QilhoHc  view  ol  "  dogmatic  lailb." 

The  word  "  article  "  Tor  a  time  holds  the  field.  Pope  Leo  X. 
in  1530  condemils  among  other  propositions  of  Martin  Lutb«'s 
^^       the  twenty-seventh-"  Calum  ol  in  >iui»  Fi^e,  diX 

It^fs  mttrum  sett  bonarttm  optnim)'*    Tbe  Augsburg  Otnlessioo 

Lesser  Catechism  galbcts  Christianily  under  three  "  articles  "— 
Creation,  Redemption,  Sacctihcalion.  Where  modenu  would 
•peak  of  tbe  "  doctrine  "  ol  ibis  or  that,  Lulberans  especially, 
but  also  churchmen  ol  other  communions,  wrote  upon  this  or 
that  "  ailide."  Nikolaua  Hunnius  (Idtaui^,  &c.,  1626}.  A. 
Queniledi  (e.  1685)  and  others— in  a  conlroversial  inietesl,  to 
blacken  Ihe  Calvinists  siiU  more— diiiinggished  which  articles 
were  "fundamental."  Modem  Lutheianiiin  (G.  Thonusius, 
DototneuckicUt,  1874-1871},  infiuenced  by  T.  F.  D.  Klieloih 
iSjq)  ipcaks  rather  ol  "cenlrat  dognut";<  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  J.  B.  Hcinrich'  is  willing  to  speali  of  "fundamental 

which  "  implicit  "  failb  doc*  not  suffice.  When  Addis  and 
Aroold'a  CiOlulic  Dittimary  denDunc«$  Ibe  coaception  of  central 
dogmas,  what  ihey  desire  to  eiclude  a*  uncaiboltc  is  the  belief 
(bat  dogmas  lying  upon  tbe  ciicimifcienct  may  be  queitioned  or 
perhaps  denied.*  This  suggests  tbe  great  arabiguity  both  in 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  wiitirsol  tbe  1 7 Ih  century  a>  to 
tbe  relation  between  "  articles  "  and  "  dogmas."  Many  writers 
In  each  communion  fdt  that  an  "article"  ii  a  higher  tbing. 
Others,  in  each  communion,  made  the  identificatioci  absolute. 
Perhaps  the  Roman  theologians  ol  that  age  were  more  concerned 
than  the  Protestants  lo  draw  a  Une  round  necessary  truths.  This 
attempt  was  made  by  Dr  Henry  Kolden  iDir.  Fidei  Aiaiyiii, 
(657)  in  connexion  with  the  word  "  artictca-*  *' 

Another  term  to  be  coDsidcred  b  Jartliim,  tbe  old  Latin 

equivalent  for  S&tl"-    Another  of  Luther's  anertions  branded 

g^^      by   Ihe   pope  in    1530 — the   twenty-ninth — claimed 

liberty  judicandi  condiintim  itcrtta.    On  tbe  other 

hand,  the  Augsburg  Conlesaion  protests  its  loyalty  to  tbe dorefim 

-    .  w  in  the  dialant  put,  Trent 

t.  Every  one  of  its  own  bnd- 
ong  the  sacnmenlal  chapters, 
acD  01  wnicn  11  beaded  dtilriia.  Holden  again  quotes  the 
iindebnile)  dardam  of  tbe  Council  of  Basel  ngaiding  tbe 
Immaculate  Conception. 

The  word  "  dogma  "  was  however  to  revive,  and,  with  more 
»  less  success,  to  diSerentisle  itself  from  "  doctrine."  Early 
uritcrs  ol  the  modem  period,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catbolic,  Dse 
'S™G.  HofTmann.  KAjiuiWiiaii,  vol,  i,  {1903).  pp.  81,  *ciand 
rd  of  Bishop  Mogilai  adopted  by  Ihe  whole 


<l  Irequentlr  of  berttica;  tbui  the  Augsburg  Cootei^aa  pmcM 
that  the  Protestants  have  carefully  avoided  iwh  diiiula. 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Jan  Driedo  of  Louvain,  . 


tscteiiailiiis 


4  iocmuiiu  (liJil— tui  ,    

d,  though  not  adusivdy  yet  emphatically,  of 
teachings  eilra  eoiwKn  laiptwrtesatrllt.    Philip  Melanchtbon'a 
preface  to  his  Lad  ammuius  (ed.  1515)  protests  that  be  has 
not  eipressed  himself  it  uUedetmalt — on  any  pouit  of  doctrine — 

Richard  Hooker  [d.  1600)  in  bk.  viii.  ol  Eid.  PtIUy  {pub.  1S4S 
orpcrbapa  1651)  quotes  Thomas  Slaplelon,  the  Roman  Catholic 
(De  princifiis  declriiu^iliis  fidei,  t;;^),  on  the  royal  right  or 


y  identified  Dogmas  a 


I  adds  a  tosi  ol  his  0 

Arliclcs  by  le' 
levels  up.    The  1 


The  Council 

JH  rtfermcndii  dotmatibut  ii 
ittslaiaandit  in  rcdesia  moribui',  tbc  Roman  reply  to  the  two 
sets  of  articuli  of  Augsburg,  and  the  Roman  counterpart  to 
Ibc  (later)  Protestant  assertion  that  the  Bible'  is  the  "only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice."  At  Trent,  therefore,  once  more,  dogma 
means  doctrine.  It  still  means  "  docirint  "  when  tbe  collected 
dicrrla  ol  Trent  bear  on  their  title-page  (1564)  reference  to  an 
Index  dotmatum  et  rejomaiionis',  bul  here  "  dogma  "  is  alrtadj 
verging  towards  the  narrower  and  more  precise  sense — tmth  dt. 
lined  by  church  lulhorily.  In  other  words,  it  is  already  edging 

IV>testant  side  tbe  identity  is  still  dear  In  tbe  Lutheran  Formula 
of  Concord  (1577),  Thiscreid  formulates  Itsrdation  10  Scripture 

tried.  That  characteristic  ProtesUnt  assertion  had  been  iiai 
earlier  pushed  to  the  front  in  "  Reformed  "  creeds,  e.g.  the  First 
HelveUc  Confession  (1536),  and  more  notably  in  the  Second 

Protestant  creeds  bad  dearly  affirmed  that  nothinf  pemistd 
aultarily  which  leai  nal  in  Scriplm:  in  a  abort  time.  Protest  ant 

theologians — following  an  impulse  oonmwn  to  all  -  ,^.^ 
Christian    conununions'^c£nB     more    sharply  tbe    ^prt- 

Scripture,  and  ca 


n  (LutI 


Reformed),  we  have  the  first  perfectly  definite  conception  of 
dogma,  and  the  most  definite  ever  reached.  Dogma  is  the  wbola 
tctt  of  the  Bible,  doctrinal,  historical,  sdeniilic,  or  what  not. 
Thus  dogma  it  rcmifKl  and  is  infalliily  true.  Doxma  it  docitiae, 
via.  that  body  of  doctrines  and  related  facts  which  Cod  Himtdt 
bat  propDUoded  for  dogmtiic  faith-  Every  Inie  dogma,  says 
Johaun  Gerhard  * — tbe  most  representative  figure  of  Lutbetu 
scholasticism — occurs  in  plain  terms  somewhere  in  Scripture. 

Over  aggintl  these  sweeping  astumptiDni  and  deductions,  ibe 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  to  build  up  itt  own  tutement  of  lbs 
basis  of  belief.  Its  early  ctuitmversialistt — like  Driedo 
or   Cardinal   Bellarmine— meet  asscrtiont    tuch  aa      S^^ 

liienlly  and  vetbaUy,  in  tbe  Bible.  Along  with  the 
Bible  ve  mutt  accept  unwritten  traditions;  the  Council  oITiTDt 
makes  this  perfectly  clear.  But  not  any  and  every  traditioa; 
only  such  as  Ihe  church  sumpt  with  her  approval.  And  that 
raises  the  question  whether  the  church  has  not  a  further  part  la 
playP  A.  M.  Fairbaim  holds  that  D.  Peuvius'a  great  work  Dt 
Ikaleiiai  dutmaliliui  (especially  the  itt  vol..  16(4)  nude  tba 
word  "  dogma  "  current  lor  iixlrintt  «*ic<l  iteri  anlkiitilalitt  at 
iBmadated  by  the  dnath.  We  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  tbat 
thequestion  isnotsimr^yoneasto  themeaniDgolawortL  Tb* 
equation  holds,  more  firmly  than  eyer;  dogma -the  content*  at 

in  Ike  thought  ofJBUlficatioo 

.esol  cmd  with  this  ■cholntic  prednon. 

I    (itio-Uiu),  «a   InCeimtailDO  <f    Sao« 


..Google 
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bith.  It  hu  (0  be  Mtsbthbed  Da  tke  SaoDD  CuhoUc  tide 
tlul  fnith  (or  dogma;  the  t«a  ue  iiuepinble]  dull  with  divine 
tnitl>»  hiilonciUjF  (tvealcd  long  ago  but  now  idminiittred  with 
tutboiiiy,  aaoidiag  to  God'i  anil,  by  the  church.  The  Eoglith- 
nua  Henry  Holden  (see  ibove),  the  Frendunan  Vironiut 
(FisBcmi  Veron,  S.J.,  iS7S->fi40)  in  hii  Si[U  tftiiraUit  la  /py 
taUulUpic  {ifisa).  the  Cenran  Philipp  Neri  Chrismiirui,'  in  hl» 
tUgiila  fidei  aUuliau  il  caaatiii  dBtmalaiH  croUTiionim  {1791)? 
ill  viiilt  at  UuE  talk.  Dogmas  or  articles  of  laiCh  (taken  «g 
iynOBVznou))  depend  upon  revelatJon  in  Scripture  or  tiaditioOj 
»j  oonfirnied  by  lie  church  whel  her  acting  in  general  councils  or 
ihrough  the  pope  (in  »nic  undefined  way;  HoLder)— in  general 
CDoocib  or  by  univetfal  consent  (Chriiinuin ;  of  bisbopfi  ?  the 
definite  Cdllican  theory?).  Veronius  is  wiiliog  to  w^ve  the 
diflicull  point  of  church  infallibility  as  the  Council  of  Trent  did 
not  define  it.  Hoiden  insists  strongly  upon  infallibiiity.  Church 
traditions  tn:  infallible;  and  church  dogmas  reach  us  (from  ibe 
original  revelation]  ihraugh  an  infallible  medium,  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  the  Ptotestants  sadly  lack.  In  Chrismano  the 
word  "  dogma  "h^supctscded  the  nerd"  article";  Holdenusea 
both,  though  "  article  "  has  the  preponderance.  All  three  writer* 
■eek  la  draw  a  sharp  line  round  what  is  "  of  fm*th."  Hence  in 
Chrismana  (who  is  in  other  respects  the  most  definite  of  the 

the  Frotesiant  schoolmen.  Dogmas  are  rnnJei'i  dogmas  art 
imfaBitIc;  the  church  is  infallible  on  dogmas  (Cor  this  statement 


s  Moralori)  11 


Ihmt  * 


Thi>  whole  period  of  theology,  Proiesttnt  and  Roman  Catholic, 
ii  ititical.  Men  arc  defining  and  protecting  the  potilions  they 
havt  inherited;  they  do  not  think  of  progress.  And  yet  iht 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  upon  iu  bands  one  great  unsettled 


of  the  Imi 


teConc< 


le  Virgin 


'  verge  of  dogma,  was  yet 
come  through  Plus  IX.  in 
dogma  bad  UDqueslionably 
St  become  dynamic;    there 

',  chat  the  papal  definition  of 
that  honour  aas  withheld 
lecTces  of  1S70  athrmed  Ihe 

1  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 


This  became  the  standing  type  of  ai 

favoured  by  the  church  and  on  the 

not  a  dogma' — till  the  definiUor 

an.     Here  then  the  frontier  ol 

BiDved  forward.    lis  conception  r 

was  need  oi  some  theory  of  devel 

(1S45)-  I'  (Itws  not  happen,  howcv 

tin  employs  Ihe  tmrd  "  dogma  ' 

from  the  word  until  the  Vatican 

personal  infallibility  of  Ihe  pi^ie 

WiLb  this,  one  line  of  tendency 

Tfrached  its  climax;  the  pope  and  tne  councii  use  "  aogma     m  ■ 

distinctive  tense  for  what  is  definitely  formulated  by  authority. 

But  there  i>  another  line  ol  tendency.  The  same  council  defines 

Dot  indeed  dogma  but  faith — inseparable  from  dogma-^aa* 

(1)  revealed,  (a)  In  Scriptuic  01  {b)  in  unwritten  tradition,  and 

()|  taught  by  the  church,  (a)  in  formulated  decrees,  ot  (*)  in 

Not  only  does  Ihe  correction  involve  the  substitution  of  papal 
authority  lor  a  universal  consent  of  " pastors"  and  "the 
laiihful  ";  it  also  deliberately  ranks  the  unlormulaled  teachings 

IBnnulated.  This  amounts  to  a  serious  warning  against  trying  lo 
draw  a  definite  line  round  dogma.  The  modem  Roman  Catholic 
tempct  mutt  be  eager  lo  believe  and  eager  to  submit.  New 
dogma*  have  been  precipitated  more  than  once  during  the  iqlh 
cenluTV;  then  may  still  heathers  held  in  solution  in  the  church's 
leaching,  11  so,  these  are  likely  one  day  to  crystallize  into  full 
dogmas:  and,  even  while  not  yet  '■deilared,"  they  have  the 
Mine  claim  npon  lailh. 

Thus  iheie  seem*  to  be  a  measure  of  uncertainty  ai  to  what  the 
Onuch  of  Rome  now  tails  "  dogma  " — only  in  part  reUeved  by 

'  Three  writers  mentioned  in  Weticr">  and  Welie's  JfiVilmfcii*™. 

rKH  pI'IirBbu!  O-XVS?/  fpdilMainr,  y8o),  '"sw  lurther 
sketch  ol  Chriimana  in  rfUtmriHdeiili  ' 


DsuMS,  as  (or  cleamfis  they  hi 


r,  y8o),    S 

w  dm'"!* 


e  questions,  not  belonging  to  the  area  of  revelation  (properly 
ailed  in  Roman  Catholic  theology),  destroys  the  idenljficali^ 
dogmas"  with  "infallible  certain  ties"  which  we  noted  both 
le  Protestant  schoobnca  and  In  Chrismann. 
of  dogma  with  revelation  rtmalDS,  with  another  distinct 


truth)  and  "  formal "  or  ecclesiastically  formulated 
dogmas.'  On  the  other  band,  there  b  absolute  certainly  on  a 
point  long  disputed.  Queitiaas  about  church  authority  are 
henceforth  questions  about  Ihe  pope's  authority.  Whal  he  calls 
heresy,  under  Ihe  tanclioa  ot  eiiommuaication  or  that  more 
formal  eicommunication  known  as  anathema,  is  heresy.  What 
he  finds  it  necessary  lo  condemn  even  in  milder  terms  as  bad 
doctrine  'a  infallibily  condemned;  that  is  certain,  Roman 
Catholic  theologjana  UU  us,  though  Dot  yet  dtfidi. 

Finally  we  have  to  glance  at  a  new  list  ol  definitions  which 
perhaps  In  some  cases  seek  more  or  less  to  formulate  modem 
Protestant  ideas,  but  which  in  general  represent  rather  the  world 
of  diunterested  histi»ical  scholarship.  Thai  world  of  the  kanied 
offers  us  non-dogmatic  deHniiiona,  drawn  up  from  the  outside; 
definitions  which  do  not  share  the  root  assumptions  either  tS 
of  post- Reform*  lion  Prolestanl  orthodox; 


aighlhi 


»  thete 


dogmatists;  but  few  1 

I,  We  may  brush  aside  the  view*  for  wbich  J.  C,  DSderlcin. 
J.  A.  A.  Tictmann,  and  more  recently  C.  F.  A,  Kahnis  art 
quoted.  According  lo  this  definition.  "  dogtta "  means  the 
opinion  e[  some  individual  tfaeologiaD  ol  distinction.  That  might 
be  a  conceivable  development  of  uuge.  It  ha*  been  said  that 
persons  who  dislike  authority  often  show  great  devotion  to 
"authorities";  and  the  word  dogma  might  make  a  similai 
Iransilioa,  Bui,  in  its  case,  such  a  usage  wotdd  coutitule  ■ 
violent  break  with  the  past. 

a.  Though  there  is  no  formal  definition  in  the  passage,  il  it 
worth  recording  that,  towards  the  end  of  his  Chief  End  0/  Rtaila- 
liM(iSSi),  A.  B.  Bruce  sharply  contrasts  "  dogmas  ol  theology  " 
with  "  doctrines  of  laith." '  While  he  mam'fesls  no  wholesale 
dislike  to  doctrine,  such  al  is  seen  in  the  Bivad  Church  school, 
Bruce  inverts  the  Catholic  estimate.  Dogma  stands  hiwesl,  not 
highest.  Il  seems  hardly  belter  than  a  ca^Hl  nmriiiatn,  out  ol 
relation  to  the  original  faith  or  the  original  facts  that  are  held 
to  have  given  il  birth.  There  is  more  Ihan  a  touch  ol  llstibew 
Arnold  In  this;  though,  while  Arnold  held  nothing  in  religious 
fipcricnce  beyond  moraLty  lo  be  objectively  genuine,  Bruce 
bdieved  in  God's  "gracious"  purpose." 


ibolais,  as  its  leading 

enlorced  within  any  one  church  community  Is  dogma.  This 
definition  is  significant.  II  means  that  historian*  recognlte 
the  pccidiar  importance  of  those  beliefs  which  arc  conttitulive  of 
church  agreement;  and  il  finds  some  support  tram  the  philo- 
sophical and  political  associations  of  ancient  "dogma,"  Also 
Roman  Catholic  wrllcii  could  accept  the  definition  in  so  (tr  a* 
'Three  lonei  ippsrenily  (1)  theehtirch'>  formal  decrees,  (a)  the 
church '•  general  leaching,  (3)  points  ol  revelation  which  the  church 
may  not  yet  have  ovemlicn.  Pit  caaJro.  much  that  was  only 
"  implicil  in  the  deposit  of  faith  has  become  "  eKplicil  "in  dogma. 
(The  reader  must  note  thai  "  implicil  "  is  used  here  in  a  diflercnt 
■enieframthalRfenedtoearlicrinihbarticle.  Hen.  church  dogma 
has  eipllcatcd  whal  was  implicit  in  revelatioa.  There.  Ihe  un- 
learned accept  by  implialin.  ij.  by  a  general  acceplancf  of  chureh 
belief  and  leaehiog.  dotmas  they  perhapa  have  never  heard  oL 
Both  usages  are  eumnl  in  Roman  Calhohc  theology.) 


'  a.  a1»  prefan 


al  do^iia  is  what  la  enforced  by 
it  wonh  ol  religious  emotion  an 


ee  art.  "  Dogmcngeschichre  "  in  Henog-HaucVa  Rta, 
irof.  TImI.    qitSo  PioL  LoeSi'i  leiffaUn  iim.&iid) 
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larwd.   Bd' 


Ibdi  own  dnircb't  lulhorititive  leul  _ 
tan  a  UMrian  Mpinic  Ihc  oplniops  which  me  to  auinonty 
in  tbe  church  [nim  the  oihcr  opinions  which  auccumbfd?  Or 
the  accepted  nuidi&atioDs  o!  a  theory  Irom  those  which  were 
RJcctedP  Again,  can  we  lubslitute  diurch  authority  [oi  thai 
which  ii  always  the  baclignninil  of "  dogma  "  u  inteipieted  (lom 
iniide — divine  authority?'  Or,  again,  cm  we  aay  definitely 
which  doclrinM  ore  "  enforced  "  in  ProtesUnl  comniueionj  and 
to  are  "  dogmas  "f  It  hai  even  been  asKTted  by  A.  Schwaiait 
{dmillicit  Giaubin^lni  rack  put.  CnndsSlun,  iSiy-iiJj) 
that  Fratettantiim  ought  not  to  apeak  of  dogmai  at  all,  cicept 
aa  things  of  ita  imperfect  piaC- '  And  liiitoricaily  it  kcdu  plain 
Ibat—iince  the  age  of  Protestant  (chotastidsni— there  has  been 
nothing  in  Protestant  church  life  to  which  tJie  name  "  dogma  " 
can  be  assigned,  without  dropping  a  good  deal  of  its  original 
connotalion.  Dograi  is  no  longer*  bold  to  be  of  Immediate 
divine  authority.  Hence  CathoUc,  and  adentlfic  or  histoncal, 
definitions  of  dogma  are  on  diHerent  planes.  They  never  properly 


Roi 


1  usage.  He  is  rot  prcpored 
ironouncementa,  or  the  modem 
1  the  list  of  dogmas;  but  on  the 
'  one  historical  species 


.  A.  Hamsclc  vanes  ii 
exclude  the  great  medie^ 
nan  Calhoiic  definitions, 

jests  that  he  ought  perhaps  rather  to  say  one  iWitirfiio/  type 
lat  gTta  test  gioupof  Christian  dogmas  which  "  was  cicaied  by 
Creek  spirit  upon  the  soil  ol  the  gospel "  (Uiit.  of  Dopiu,  Eng. 
vol.  i.  pp.  17,  SI,  12),  Thus  Hatnack  agrees  with  Catholic 
ilogianiinholdinglhal,  in  tfae  fullest  sense,  there  is  no  dogma 
:pt  the  Catholic.  He  difiers.of  course,  in  holding  dogma  to  be 
alete  now.  While  Prolestanis,  he  thinks,  have  undermined  it 
1  deeper  cooieptioo  of  faith,'  Roman  Catholics  have  come  to 
ich  mote  value  10  obedience  and  "implicit  beliel "  than 
inowledge;  and  even  the  Eastern  Church  lives  to-day  by 
cultus  more  than  by  the  visoo  of  supemaiura!  truth.  Again, 
nack  gravely  diScis  from  Catholic  dogmatists  In  aasigning 
istorieal  ori|jn  to  what  in  iheir  view  is  essentially  divine— 
.  emalural  in  origin,  sui>ernalural  even  in  its  declaration  by  the 
rhurch.  If  Ihey  do  not  deny  that  Greek  philosophy  has  entered 


tofrcveta 


apmnt 


n  his  detachi 


ion.  In  all  this, 
I.   He  is  no  Iricni 


thought;  Loofs'a  friendliness  towards  dogma,  but  in  a  mud 
humbler  sense  than  the  Calbotic,  involves  the  risk  of  confusion 

Both  Loots  and  Hamack  contrast  with  "  dogma  "  the  worl 
of  Individual  thinken,  calling  the  latter  "  theology,"  Hcnci 
they  and  other  authorities  wish  to  see  "  History  of  Dogma  ' 
BiHikmented  by  "  Histories  of  Theology."  Out  usual  Englisl 
phrase  "  History  ol  Doctrine  "  ignores  that  distinction. 

S.  A  place  must  be  made  for  the  dc&nilion  proposed  by  j 
pbilosofiier,  J.  M.  E.  McTaggarL  In  Simi  Degmci  cj  Relipm 
(1906),  he  uses  "  dogma  "  of  aflirmations,  whether  supponct 
by  reasoning  or  merely  asserted,  ii  they  claim  "  metaphysical ' 
value,  metaphysics  being  defined  as  "Ibe  systematic  study  ol  ih< 


tiltim 


Tuth.    This 


rithoi 


ordinary  literary  usage — the  contrast  bel» 
and  tuspcndiog  Judgment,  or  taking  refuge  in  conjecture.  But  I 
'  li  should  be  noted  that  Loofi  doei  not  speak  merely  asa  hin 

Proiolanl  evani[elical  mint  "—out  of  the  olil  coofotion. 
PrDtestant  chuithes.  This  beliel  may  be  called  wlut  I.ou 
called    Hanuck't  definition   of  dogma — indifidufU  btraklil 


'When  Loofi  declares  (art.    "Docmen^cschichte "  In  H . 

Hauek*s  RtaUntyll.,  1^98)  that  doyma  is  kuiorically  equivalent  to 

■Here  perhaps  Hariuck  speaks  from  intifle  his  own   t> 
leligious  laitbibut  not  IromTocidc  dogma. 


ignores  another  tjiulily  marked  oat  in  CB 

respect  of  which  *' dogmatism  "'     ._ 

the  politics]  or  social  reference  so  much  inuatcd  on  by  Loots  and 

others.  There  an  milerials  for  misuDdcnlaadins  bn«. 

6.  A  very  diflerent  view  is  implied  in  the  jyniMf-jUiJnK  of 
AthanaitSabatlet  and  some  other  French  Protestants:  reli^ou* 

reality.  This  is  a  radical  version  of  Ihc  early  Protestant  idea  o( 
faith,  and  yields  a  Ibesry  ol  what  in  English  we  call  "  docttine." 
More  precisely,  it  is  a  theory  of  what  doctrine  ought  to  be,  or  % 
deeper  aoatyiis  of  its  nature;  it  is  not  a  statement  of  what 
doctrine  has  been  held  to  be  in  the  past.  And  tberefort  tbt 
definition  does  not  proceed  from  historical  Bcholanbip.  Norytl 

I  throw  light  upon  "  dognia,"if  do^nslitobe  distinguitlied 

lehow^-from  doctrine. 


<H.-Mall 


rv  usage:  cf.  A.  I 

tes.  ETHalch^  H 


I's  Liltnlart,  and 


"KsiSiu 


J.  B.  Lighlioot  on  Colosnans  iL  14  (is);  W.  Schmidi,  D^imalit. 
vol.  i.  (iigil — many  quolaiions  in  cxlcnsi;  C.  Sunge,  DmDnima 
Hid  niw  BcurltilMi  in  da  niimn  Dipnniitscliulili  (189a) — a 
pamphlet  orolcsling  against  what  Laofi  lerma  the  "aencnlly 
accepted  view."  AniclM  in  the  (Roman  Catholic)  Ki>c*»Cii(M  of 
Wetter andWcIte.aaded:  (by  Hetgenmher and  t{aulcn),lMl-l90t, 
Arts  "  Dot nuuk  '■  (J.  Kfistlin),  "  Dwmcngeschichte ''  (F.  Loott] 
in  Herzog-Haock'i  EiKyW.  /.  («*.  Tied.  tvol.  iv.,  iS^g).  Art. 
"  Clautieniartiliel "  inpRvioiB  ed.  (Htnog-Ptilt,  vol.  v.,  ItTg)  by 
C.  F.  Kling  and  I.  F.  Schoeberlein.  For  works  00  the  hinory  d 
dogma  see  TuEOLOCr.  See  also  DoGUAIIC  TuiOLOCV.  (R.MS.) 
DOONAnc  THEOUKIY,  the  name  usually  given  in  aodem 
times  to  the  systematic  study  of  Chrislias  doctiioe  or  of  dogma 
in  the  widest  sense  possible  (see  Dociu),  Among  the  many 
terms  used  in  the  tally  days  of  PtotesUni  theology  to  denote  Ibe 
great  systems,  three  deserve  special  notice — Tbetic  TbeolOBy, 
Positive  TTieology,  Dogmatic  Theology.  "  Thetic  theology  "  is 
connected  *ritb  academic  life.  It  recalls  the  literal  and  original 
meaning  of  graduation  "  theses,"  also  Martin  Luther's  memorable 
theses  and  the  replies  made  to  him.  "  Thetic  theology,"  a  name 
now  obsoleic,  naturally  included  the  whole  of  doctrine,  f.e.  what- 
ever would  be  argued  for  or  against ;  and  "  dogmatic  theology  " 
came  into  uscabsolutely  as  a  synonymous  expression.  "  Positive 
theology  "  ia  also  a  term  employed  by  Petau  (De  Ihtetaptii 
deimali^,  1644-1650),  and  more  or  less  current  even  to-day  m 
Roman  Catholic  scholarship  (e.g.  Joseph  Turmcl,  HUltin  dt  la 
tlUoloiic  poiilhe,  1906}.  "  Dogmatic  theology  "  proved  to  havp 
most  vitality  In  it.  After  some  jutilal  precedents  of  early  dau 
(.e.g.  F.  Turrianui— one  nf  the  papal  thcologisas  at  the  Council  of 
Trent— Deimaliiia  ilOff)  diJtilifiialiane,  1557),  the  tiikwai 
used  io  i6m  by  the  Lutheran  Lukia  Friedrich  Rdnliard  (iSjJ- 
168S),  ptolessor  of  theology  at  Alldorf  ISyupni  Ikahtite 
iopiiatkat,  eds.  tby),  166a.  1661},  and  his  influence  Is  already 
seen  on  the  Reformed  theologian  Andreaa  van  Essen  CEsienius, 
161S-1677),  who,  in  i6jQ,  published  his  5yilciiuUii  fibecJague  ^ri 
prior,  the  lamai  laaitdm  in  1M1,  but  Syiltmlii  ispiului 
ltr*iis  ttrtiui  it  ullimys  in  1665.  Tlie  tame  author  published 
a  siiortcr  Compcmlium  Ikalegiat  defrmUuum  in  i66g.  A.  U. 
Faitbalm  holds  Ihal  it  was  the  fame  ol  Petau  which  gave  currency 
10  the  new  coinage  "  dogmatic  thnlogy  ";  and  though  the  same 
or  kindred  phrases  had  been  used  repeatedly  by  writers  of  ten 
influence  tlncc  Reinbard  aod  Essenius,  F.  Buddeus  (/miiliiliinui 
Uial.  doitial.,  171};  Cun^nnfiiim.  171S)  is  held  to  have  pven 
the  expression  lis  supremacy.  NoKl  Alexandre,  the  Callktn 
divine,  possibly  Introduced  It  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburcb 
(i6qj:  Tluidatia  degrKliia  Unuralii).  Both  Roman  CatboUc 
and  ProtcsUnt  authorities  agree  that  tbi  eipiessioa  was  con- 
nected with  the  new  habit  of  distinguishing  dogmatics  laaa 
Christian  ethics  or  moral  theology,  though  A.  Schwciier  denies 

theology  were  alto  contiasled  with  truths  of  reason  and  natiirtl 
theology.*  F.  E.  D.  Schlriermachrr,  in  his  Kmt  DvOtaunt 
del  Uiralspicira  SludiuKi,  and  again  in  his  great  System,  Dtr 
chriiSiche  CIdube  .  .  .  daiieslrUl,  ingeniously  proposed  to  treat 
dogmatic  aa  an  hislorical  statement,  or  report,  of  bclielt  beld  ia 
•  Fer  "  mixn)  artletea  "  let  DOOKA. 


DOGRA— DOLABELLA 
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bevcvcr,  upon  ptnonal  Co 


lojwlot 


U  bii  dodplei,  holds  la  be  ■ 


fitted  [OT  PtoteaLant  me, 
It  "  dogmatic  "  hu  also 
coDtiDQed  in  use  unon^  Protestant  tbeidogiana  of  the  Left  no 
IcB  than  among  the  orthodoi.  When  we  conudcr  the  diSennI 
altitude  towards  dopna  of  Roman  Catbolicism,  we  feel  fon- 
itiaiDcd  to  question  whether  the  cxprcsaion"  dogmatic  thenlogy  " 
can  be  equally  suitable  for  both  communions.  Roman  Ihcolo^ins 
may  properiy  dehne  dogmatic  as  the  sdpntihc  study  of  dogmas; 
Proceslant  scbolan  have  come  to  use  "  dogma  "  in  ways  which 
make  tiut  impcH&lble.  Indeed,  many  of  them  bid  us  regard 
"  dogmatic  "  u  fatting  under  the  history  ol  Ikataty  >nd  not  ol 
dogina  (ue  Docha),  Still,  tuagc  is  decisive.  It  will  be  im- 
poalble  10  uproot  the  phrase  "dogmatic  theology"  among 
Ptoiaunis.  When  A.  Hamack'  praise*  Schleienuachct's 
description  of  dogmatic  as  *'  historical,'^  he  rather  strains  the 
meming  of  ihe  remark,  and  creates  fresh  confusion.  Himacli'i 
pMDt  it  that  "  dogmatic  theology  "  ought  to  br  used  in  a  tense 
(DirespODding  to  what  he  regards  as  the  (rue  meaning  of 
"  dogma  " — Christian  belief  in  its  main  traditional  outlintt. 
This  claiia  Is  an  Innovation,  and  Ends  no  precedent  in 
Schkiermacher.  The  latter  regarded  dogmatic  as  stating  in 
icleAtific  connciion  "  the  doctrine  prevailing  in  A  {single) 
Chritiiaa  church  at  a  given  time  " — as  "  not  merely  historical 
(tftMMiik);'  but  containing  an  "apologetic  dement "—« 
"not  confined  to  the  1 


sol  the  c 


HI  faith  wl 


each  of 


hanuooy— and  as  having 

**purify  and  perfect"  doctrine  {Dtr 

The  one  merit  which  "  dogmatic  "  may  CJaim  as  a  term  in 

PnuatanI  theology  is  that  it  contiaits  positive  statementi 

tt  belief  with  mere  reports  (e.f.  BiUical  theology;  history  ol 

doctrine)  o(  what  has  been  taught  in  the  put.    (See  DociU] 


\t  Ombt,  f  19). 


DOOIU.  *  race  of  Hit]  Rajputs  In  India,  inhabiting  Kashmir 
ud  the  adjacent  vslleyt  of  the  Himalayas.  They  form  the  ruling 
net  in  Kashmir.  "  Dagri  "  is  the  name  given  to  the  country 
round  Janimu.  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  word  meaning 
Ibe  "  two  bka,"  as  the  original  home  of  the  Dogui  people  was 
situated  between  the  lakes  of  Siroensar  and  Maiisar.  There  are 
aunerout  castes  in  the  Dogn  country,  and  the  Hindu,  Mahom- 
medan  and  Sikh  leKgions  are  represented.  All.  wbether  Hindus 
or  Uabommedans,  whether  high- bom  Raiputsof  the  Maharaja's 


irloK 


Fnials,  a: 


■be  6nt  Sikh  War  the  Dograa 

which  they  have  worthily  maintiined  in  the  ranks  ol 

Dtlive  army.    They  are  chissed  as  fighting  men  wiih  the  Sikh 

aikd  Punjabi  Mahoimnedan.    They  distinguished  themselves  in 

Ihe  Hunu  Nagar  Expedition  and  Ibe  iSait  at  Chills  [n  iSgi,  and 

ii  the  Tlrah  campaign  of  iiin-iA 

DOOl,  ISLE  or,  a  district  of  London,  England,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  which  surrounds  il  on  three  sides.  It  falls 
within  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Poplar.  It  is  occupied  by 
docks,  civetside  works  and  poor  houses.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  not  known.  The  suggestion  that  it  is  corrupted  from  the  Isle  of 
Docks  falls  to  the  ground  on  ihe  question  ol  chronology,  another, 
that  there  were  royal  kennels  here,  is  improbable,  though  they 
were  situated  at  Deptford  in  the  17th  century.    (See  P[>flax.) 

DOe^rOOTH  [the  French  dtnl-it-scie),  in  architecture,  an 
onument  found  in  (he  mouldings  of  medieval  work  of  the 
commencement  of  ibe  nth  century,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Crusaders  from  the  East.  The  eaiHcit 
nainple  is  found  in  the  ball  at  Rahbalh-Ammon  in  Moab  (c.  a.d, 
6141  built  by  the  Sassanlans,  where  it  decorates  the  arch  mould- 
bg  of  the  blind  arcades  and  the  string  courses.  In  Ihe  apse 
of  the  church  at  Murano,  near  Venice,  it  is  simikrly  cmpIa>Td. 


■3th  CI 


with 


r*.  In  Elpn  cathedral  the  dog- 
tooth ornament  in  the  aichivolt  becomes  a  four-lobed  leaf,  and 
fn  Stone  churth,  Kent,  a  much  more  enrich«1  lype  of  flotver- 
The  term  has  b«n  supposed  la  originate  in  a  resemblance  to  the 
dog-tooth  violet,  but  ike  original  idea  of  a  projecting  toolb  is  a 

DOeWOOD  (i.e.  wood  of  the  dog-ti«i  referred  by  Ihe  Htw 
EngtiiJi  Dklianary  10  "  dog,"  apparently  as  indicalin^  inlettorilyi 
but  by  others  connected  with  "  dag,"  "  dagger,"  and  by  Prior 
with  A.S.  Jolt,  a  brooch-pin),  the  name  applied  to  plants  of  Ihe 
genus  Canui,  of  the  tutuni  order  Comarcae.  The  comRion 
dogwood,  prid-wDodi  skewer-wood,  cornel  or  dogbcnyi  C. 
tangninH,  a  a  shrub  ie*d)ing  a  height  of  S  or  q  Ii.,  common  in 
tiedga,  ihickels  and  plantalions  in  Great  Britahi.  Its  branches 
are  dark  ted;  the  leaves  egg-stiaped,  pointed,  about  i  in.  long 
by  i)  broad,  and  turning  red  in  autumn;  the  flowers  are  dull 
white,  in  terminal  dusters.  The  berries  are  small,  of  a  black- 
purple,  bitter  and  one-seeded,  and  contain  a  considerable  pef 
centageoEoil,  which  in  some  places  B  employed  for  l^mps,  and  In 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  wood  is  white  and  very  hand,  and 
like  that  of  other  species  of  the  genus  is  used  for  makmg  liddcr- 
spokes,  wheel-work,  skewers,  forks  and  other  implements,  and 
gunpowder  charcoal.  The  red  berries  of  Ibe  dwarf  species,  C. 
ntcica,  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  are  eaten,  and  are  reputed  to 
be  tonic  in  properties-  C.  mar,  the  Comctlan  cherry,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  bears  a  pulpy  and  edible  Irult.  which 
when  unripe  contams  much  tannb.  It  is  a  good  garden  plant,  as 
Is  also  the  North  American  spedesC-Jtirrdii,  one  of  Ibe  commonest 
n  ol  the  deciduous  forests  of  the  middle  and  southern  slates, 
ilessor  C.  S,  Sargent  (Silva  cf  Ntrii  Amcriia)  describes  it  as 
ne  of  the  mosi  beautiful  of  Ihe  smaU  trees  of  the  American 
tsli,  which  il  enlivens  in  early  sprhig  with  the  whiteness  of  its 
floinl  leaves  and  In  autumn  with  the  splendour  ol  its  foliage  and 
■  t  brilliancy  ol  its  fruit.  No  tree  is  more  desirable  in  the  garden 
park  in  regions  where  the  summer's  sun  is  sufficiently  hot  to 
ensure  the  production  of  its  flowen  thruugh  tbe  perfect  develop- 
ment of  Ihe  branchleti."  The  Jamaica  dogwood,  Ihe  rool-baik 
of  which  is  poisonous,  Is  Ihe  spcdea  FiaUia  Eryikritia,  of  Ihe 

DOU  a  town  ol  north-western  France,  in  the  departraeni  of 
nie-et- Vilaine,  ]fi  m.  N.  of  Renncs  on  the  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1^)  354J.  D0I  is  situated  to  .the  south-west  of  the  rich  agri- 
cultural district  known  as  the  marsh  of  Dol,  where  market- 
gardening  is  especially  flourishing.  The  streets  are  slill  rendered 
piciuttsqueby  houses  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  which  form 
deep  arcades  by  Ihe  projection  of  iheir  upper  sloreysi  and,  high 
above  all,  rises  the  grey  granite  of  the  cathedral,  miinly  of  the 
'hich  in  the  middle  ages  ranked  as  Ihe  metropolitan 


[  all  Bi 


a  Ihe  site  of : 
.e  English  c 


n  the  Saio 
racier  of  it! 


■sol 

finely  sculptured  tomb  of  Bishop 
Thomas  James  (d.  1504).  About  i)  m.  from  the  town  is  the 
pkm  de  Chomp  Di^l,  a  menhir  some  30  ft-  in  bdght;  not 
far  off  stands  the  great  granite  rock  of  Mont  Dot,  over  200  ft-  in 
hdghl,  surmounted  l>y  the  statue  and  cbapel  of  Notre-Dsnie 
de  fEspJrance.  Dol  bos  trade  in  gram,  vegetables  and  (tult, 
tobacco  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  and  there  are  salt- 
marshes.  Tanning  and  lealher-cu  trying  are  carried  on  in  the 
town.  The  town  was  unnccessfuliy  bcncgcd  by  William  Ihe 
Conqueror,  taken  by  Henry  n.  in  1164  and  by  Guy  dc  Thouait 
in  rio4.  In  i79jit  witnessed  tbe  defeat  of  the  republican  forca 
by  tbe  Vendeans  who  had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls.  The 
bishopric  established  in  the  fith  century  was  suppressed  in  \^^o, 
DOLABELLA.  PUBUDS  CORKEUVS,  Roman  general  and 
son-in-law  of  Cicero,  was  bom  about  70  >-C.  He  was  by  fat  the 
most  important  of  the  Dolabeflae,  a  family  of  the  patrician  gnu 

but  afterwards  went  over  lo  Caesar,  and  was  prexnt  at  the  battle 
of  Phaiulut.    To  escape  ihe  urgent  demands  of  bis  ctediion,  he 
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iiilKidiKed  (u  OH  of  Ihc  tribuim)  ■  bill  prapodnt  thai  al[  debit 

ihauUbecanccUst.  ThiiwutUooglyicaitted  byhiicoUugUM, 
4i«l  led  10  Hrinus  diilurbancH  in  Ihc  d(y.  Cicur,  on  bit  iituin 
tram  Alcundria.  Kcing  Uie  eipcditncy  ol  nmovint  DolAbella 
[ram  Rami!,  took  him  u  one  of  his  geucnli  in  the  eijiedilian 
ID  Afrio  ind  Spain.  On  Clc^r't  dcalh  DoiibdlA  cciud  Ibe 
insifnii  oI  Ihe  oouulthip  (which  had  already  been  condiiianally 
promiwd  him),  and,  by  malting  Iriendi  with  Bnitut  and  the 
other  atussins.  mt  cunfirmed  ia  hit  nSce..  When,  however, 
U.  Antoniiu  oHercd  him  Ihe  command  nl  the  expedition  againit 
Ihe  Parthian!  and  llKptovirueoi  Syria  he  changed  lidei  at  onre 
Hii  journey  In  the  province  wu  marked  by  plundering,  eitortion 
and  the  murder  of  C.  Treboniu^  ptoconiulol  Aua,  who  nfuted  to 
allow  him  lo  enter  Smytni.  He  wai  thereupon  declared  a  public 
enemy  and  jupctKded  by  C.C«isiui(Lhe  murderer  o(Caeur),wbo 
attacked  him  in  Laodicca.  On  Ihe  cnpture  of  the  place,  Dolahtlla 
ordered  one  ol  hit  ulJicts  to  kill  him  (4.1).  Throughout  his  lile 
he  wai  a  pmHigate  and  ■  ipendlhrill. 

See  Ckno'j  Ulltri  (ed.  TyiiFU  and  Piww):  C,  Bois^eK  Clan 
oiidjtii  Friiidi  (Eng.  trant..  1  iai ),  OrrWi.  (hamailicini  TnUiaiiiim: 
D'a  Cawui  alL  40.  aliL  10.  iduL  SI.  iliv.  11.  (Ivf.  40,  ilvii.  jo, 
Appian,  BcIL  in.  iii.  7.  Iv.  &. 

DOLBEN,  JOHN  (1G1S-1M6).  Englbh  divine,  wu  the  ion  oi 
William  Dolbcn  (d,  iitji).  prcbendaiy  o(  Lincoln  and  biihop- 
detignate  o(  Gloucester.  He  wat  educated  at  Wettminsler  under 
Richard  Busby  and  HI  Chriti  Church.  Oiford.  Hefdughton  the 
foyalisl  side  at  Manton  Hoar,  1(144.  Subicqucniiy  be  took 
orden  and  maintiiotd  in  private  the  pnKcribed  Angliran  lervice. 
Ai  the  RetUirjiion' he  beume  canon  ol  Christ  Church  (1660)  and 


a[  Si  Paul 
(i662-i&fi3)  he  opposed  aj 


.Lond 


(1661). 


of  Weil 


Q  bring  the  abbey  under 
aiDcetan  rule,  in  lODO  nc  nat  made  bishop  ol  Rochciter,  uid  in 
i6flj  archbitbop  of  York;  he  dislinguithod  faimieU  by  refoitning 
the  diicipline  ol  the  calhedralt  In  thcK  dioce«es.  Hu  ion  John 
Dolben  (1661-1710]  wat  a  banitler  and  polilidao;  he  wat  M.P. 
for  Litkeard  [rom  1707  to  171a  and  manager  ol  Sacbeveiell'i 

DOLC&  LUDOVIcd.  or  Luici  (1508-1568  or  1564),  Italian 
wrlier,  was  a  native  of  Venire,  and  bcloagcd  lo  ■  family  of 
'       '  riune.    He  feceivaj  1  good 


\  Ihe  I 


.of  m 


e.  and  ttiii 


by  bi>  pen,  Tranilationt  from  Greek  and  Laiin  epict, 
hittoiiet.  playi  and  treatisct  on  langungc  and  an  followi 
other  in  rapid  succeition.  till  the  whole  number  amoui 

at  the  author  of  Jfarioifw,  a  Iragnly  from  the  life  of 
which  wat  recast  in  French  by  Tristan  as 
keepsaplaceon  Ihe  ttage.  Fourlicentia 
(IHI).  /'  CafiUiiu,  (IS4S),  /(  ttafiU,  Hsfiol,  //  ffajBaw  [1560), 
and  seven  ol  Seneca 't  Iisgediel  complete  Uie  list  ol  hit  dramatic 
efloils.  In  one  epic— lo  translaie  the  tiile-page— "  he  baa 
marvelloutly  reduced  into  a^om  rfjHd  and  united  mto  one 
narrative  the  itorici  of  Ihe  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid  ",  io  snotber 
he  dcvolet  ihiily-nioe  canlot  to  a  certain  Frimalcone.  son  of 
Palmeriui;  in  a  third  he  celebniet  the  fini  elploitt  of  Count 
Orlando;  and  in  a  fourth  he  sine  of  Ihe  Paladin  Sictipiotc.  A 
life  ol  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  a  timilar  account  of  Feniinacd 

mention  the  OsstrHoimi  mtta  tmiia  ttltan  (1550):  the  Diahit 
ddta  piUura  (1557!;  and  the  Diaiaie  nrt  qualt  li  rciioma  dil  mi<do 

DOLCI.CABLO,  or  CARUNa(i6i6-iGS6),  Italian  painter,  wai 

bora  in  Fbrencein  May  1616.  UewasthegrandionoFapBinlcr 
on  the  mother's  side,  and  became  a  ditciple  of  Jacopo  Vignali; 
and  when  only  eleven  yeartol  age  he  attempted  a  whole  figure  of 
St  John,  and  a  bead  of  Ihe  infant  Chritl,  which  received  utra- 
ordioary  approtulion.  He  allerwardB  painted  a  portrait  of  hit 
mother,  and  displayed  a  new  and  delicate  ttyle  which  hrouehl 
him  Inlo  notice,  and  procured  him  eitcntive  employment  at 
Florence  (from  which  dty  he  hardly  ever  moved)  and  in  other 
paju  of  Italy.    Dole!  uied  his  pencil  cbleHy  in  vcred  tubjocta, 


■nd  bestowed  much  kbout  on  Ha  piclutes.    In  hit  maai 

working  be  was  remarkably  sbw.  It  is  said  that  hit  brai 
afltrted  by  seeing  Lucn  Giordano,  in  iWi. despatch  more bu 
in  four  or  hvt  hours  than  he  could  have  eieculed  in  as 
moniht.  and  that  he  hence  fell  into  a  stale  ol  hypochondria, 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  art,  and  toon  brought  htm 
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ough  ther 
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ate  a  few  pieluies  by  bim  at  large 

January  i6S6,lcavinga daughter 
degree  olcacellence  in  copying  the 


^nato  does  in  the  Roman  school.     Wllhoul 
I   produced    highly    wrought   pictures,   citrer 


illected  the  ui 


says  Pilkingtof 


ouch  ir 


"Hit 


ig  uaDtparenl;  though  he  has  often  been 
centurcd  lor  the  eicesaive  labour  bestowed  on  hit  pictures,  and 
alto  for  giving  his  carnations  nwrc  ol  the  appearance  ol  ivory 
than  the  look  of  flesh,"  All  his  best  productiont  are  ol  a  devout 
description:  they  liequently  represent  the  pallenl  suHering  of 
Chrisl  or  the  sorrows  of  Ihc  Mater  Dolorosa.  Doici  was.  in  lact, 
Irom  early  youth,  eicecdiiigly  pious;  it  it  said  that  during 
Pulsion  week  every  year  he  painted  a  hall-figure  of  Ihe  Saviour. 
Kit  sacred  heads  arc  marked  with  palliclic  or  at  least  strongly 
sen  linen  la  I  emotion.  There  ita  want  o(  character  in  his  picluret, 
and  Uis  grouping  bcks  harmonious  unison,  but  Ihe  genemi  tone 
accords  viih  the  idea  of  the  passion  portrayed.  Among  the  btit 
works  of  this  mnsicr  are  Ihc  "  Si  Sebastian  ";  the  "  Four 
Evangeliitt,"  at  Florence;  "  Christ  Breaking  the  Bread,"  in  the 
mirquosof  Eicter 'a collection  at  Burleigh;  Ihe  "  SI  Cecili*  "in 
Dresden;  an  "Adoration  of  Ihe  Magi";  and  in  especial  "5| 
Andrew  praying  before  his  CrucilJiiaD,"  in  tjw  Pitii  gallery,  hit 
moit  important  composition,  painted  in  164A;  alio  uveral 
smaller  pictures,  which  ate  highly  valued,  and  occupy  bonourabla 
placet  in  the  richeU  gallciiei.  (W.  M   R.) 

DOLDRUMS  (a  llang  term,  ifsl  -  dull;  cf.  tantrum),  the 
region  (^  calms  near  the  t^uator  whete  the  trader  winds  die  away, 
a  region  of  constant  precipitation  in  which  the  weather  ia  dose, 
hot,  vapomua  and  citremely  dispiriting.  In  Ibe  nid  days  ol 
sailing  vessels,  a  hecabned  ship  sometimes  lay  helplew  for  wed;a. 
A  letter  from  this  region  laying  "  we  are  bi  Ibe  doldnimt  "  ("  In 
Ihe  dumpt  "|  seemi  to  have  been  regarded  at  wntten  fisra  "  The 
Doldrums,"  which  thus  became  the  name  of  thii  undnirabic 
locality. 

d6LE.  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an  tnondittemeni 
m  the  department  of  Jura,  19  m.  S.E.  of  Dijon  on  Ihe  Parii-Lyon 
railway-  Pop.  (iqo6^  it.iAA.  It  DccupiA  the  tlopc  of  a  biilovec' 
looking  the  foretl  at  Chiui,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Doubs,  and 
ol  the  canal  Imm  Ihe  Rhone  10  the  Rhine  which  accompanies  that 
river.     The  streets,  which  in  general  are  sleep  and  narrow, 

Spanish  occupation  of  Ihc  town.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
church  of  Noire  Dame,  a  Colhit  structure  of  Ihe  16th  century: 
the  coU^e,  once  a  Jesuit  establishment,  which  contains  the 
library  and  a  museum  of  paintingi  and  has  a  chapel  of  Ibe 
Renaissance  period;  the  IIAtel-Dieu  and  hAlel  de  ville,  bolh  I7lh- 
cenlnry  buildings;  and  the  law  court  occupying  an  old  convent  of 
tfae  CordeUeia.  In  Ihc  uurtyiid  ol  Ihehfitcl  de  ville  there  sUndl 
an  old  lower  dating  fmoi  the  isth  century.    The  biilb  ol  Louia 
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Bm-Mock,  snd  in  mwd,  iron,  mil  ind  tbe  stone  o[  Ihe  vichiil]'. 
Wine  i»  bijely  gn-nni  in  [be  district. 

EMIe,  Ibc  aBCicnt  tMa,  m  in  Raman  limes  tbe  meeting  pkct 
oi  Hveral  roeds,  and  auiiider^le  reouinj  have  been  found  tber? ; 
in  (tie  liier  niddk  ig«  ind  liU  1648  it  wu  [Im  opiul  of  Fnncbe 
Comit  end  hu  oI  ■  putement  and  a  univcnity;  but  in  the 
jrtmr  1479  Ibe  town  wu  taken  by  tbe  foms  of  Louii  XI.,  and 
fo  mnpletely  lacked  that  only  the  haim  of  Jean  Vuny,  as 
it  ji  itjll  oiled,  and  two  other  buiidlngs  wtn  Jcfl  itaading.  II 
lubseqnently  cime  into  ibe  hands  o(  Mnimitian  of  AuUtia,  and 
in  isjo  wu  fortified  by  Charln  V.  in  166S  and  1674  il  ms 
captund  by  the  French  and  lo«til>parlcniunlandiisuni%'enIty, 
boib  of  Thich  wCTB  Iransfeirtil  by  Louis  XIV,  to  DcMncon. 

DOLB  (from  Old  Eng.  ial.  d.  mod.  "dell"),  (-portion,  a 
dinribution  of  gifts, especially  of  food  and  mtmey  given  in  cliari ty. 
The  derivaCioo  from  O.  Fr.  dotl.  Lete  Ut.  1W11.111,  "grief," 
»uggeited  by  tbe  custom  of  funeral  doles,  is  wrong.  In  early 
Christian  diyi.  Si  Chrysosloni  sayi; "  ddcs  were  used  at  funeials 
toprocaretheiettof  iheaoaloftheCteceased,  that  he  slight  find 
hti  judge  propitious,"  The  distribution  of  aims  to  the  lool  poor 
al  lUDcrab  was  a  unlvereal  custom  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
amouirt  of  doles  was  usually  slated  in  the  will.  Thus  in  iji^ 
Eleaocr,  duchess  of  Cloucesler,  ordered  that  fifteen  poor  men 
should  oity  torches  at  bei  fnneral,  "  each  having  a  gown  and 
bood  lined  wiifa  white,  breeches  of  bhie  cloth,  shoes  and  a  shin, 
aod  twenty  pounds  amon^l  them."  Ijiter  doles  usually  took 
Ihe  form  of  bequests  of  land  or  money,  the  interesl  or  rent  of 
which  was  to  be  annoally  employed  In  charity.  Often  [he 
diilribntloD  look  place  al  Che  grave  of  the  donor.  Thus  one 
William  Rotnnson  of  Hull  at  fais  death  in  1708  left  money  10  buy 
tBnoally  a  doaen  loaves,  costing  a  shilling  each,  to  be  given  10 
twelve  poor  widows  al  his  grave  every  Christmas.  Lenien  doles 
were  also  formerly  common.  A  will  of  i  jjj  bade  a  barrel  of 
white  betrings  and  a  case  of  ted  herrings  t«E  given  yearly  to  the 
poor  of  Clavering,  Esse),  to  hdp  Ibem  tide  over  the  ful.  One  or 
IwD  London  ddes  are  slill  distributed,  e.i.  that  of  St  Peter's, 
Walworth,  where  a  Christmas  dinner  Is  each  year  served  to  500 
parish  poor  in  tbe  crypt.  No  one  under  slaty  is  eligible,  and  the 
dinner  is  unique  in  that  it  is  cooked  in  the  church.  A  fnlgrlm'i 
d(de  of  bread  and  ale  can  be  claimed  by  all  wayfarers  at  the 
Hospital  of  Si  Cross,  Wlnchesler.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  William  of  Wykehnm.  Emerson,  when  visiting 
WiDChes[er,cU;med  and  recrived  the  dole.  What  were  known  as 
Sera  mWi'mDofn,  so  called  because  Ibe  meat  and  bread  Jistribuled 
were  thrown  among  the  poor  to  Ce  scrambled  for,  were  not 
nncommon  in  England.  Such  a  dole  eiisted  a[  S[  BHavcI's, 
Cloucesleishire,  tuskets  of  bread  and  cheese  cut  into  small 
sqniret  being  Ibrown  by  the  churchwacdens  from  the  gallery  into 
the  body  of  the  church  on  Whit  Sunday.  At  Wath  neat  Ripon 
a  testator  In  jgio  ordered  (hat  forty  penny  loaves  should  bt 
thrown  from  Ihechurchlcadsal  midnight  on  every  Christmas  eve. 
The  best  known  dole  in  [he  llniled  Slates  is  Ihe  "  Leake  Dole  of 
Bread."  John  Leake,  a  millionaire  dving  in  1791,  left  £1000 
to  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  ihe  income  to  be  laid  out  in 
wheaten  loaves  and  distributed  every  Sabbath  morning  alter 
service.  Tbe  dole  still  survives,  though  the  day  has  been  altered 
10  Saturday,  each  week  sialy-seven  loaves  being  gii-en  away. 

DOLERITB  (from  Gr.  ttiKmis.  deceptive),  in  pelrdogy. 
the  name  given  by  Hoily  to  those  basaltic  rocks  which  are 
comparatively  coarse  grained  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  holo- 
ciystalline.  As  may  be  inferred  from  their  highly  crystalline 
slaie  ihey  ate  very  often  intrusive,  and  occut  as  dikes  and  sills, 
hut  many  of  them  form  lava  flows.  Their  essential  minerals  arc 
those  of  basalt,  via.  olivine,  augite  and  plagiocbsc  felspit.  while 
hornblende,  ilmenile.  apatite  and  bioiiie  are  ihcir  eommonesi 
accessory  ingredients.  The  chemical  and  microscopic  features  of 
Ibesemincralsagreegenenlly  withlhose presented  in  The  basalis. 
and  only  their  eiceplional  peculiarities  rieed  be  mcnlloned  here 
Maay  dolerilei  arc  poiphytitic  and  cjrry  phenocrysis  of  olivine, 
augitcand  plagjodaselelspar  (or  of  one  or  mote  ol  these).  Others, 
probably  the  majority,  a  re  non-potphyrilic.ond  these  a  re  generally 
toaliet  gtained  than  the  ground- miss  of  the  former  group,  Ibougb 


licking  Iheic  taije  eouplcnmu  phnnciysti.  Tht  ctaUBOoeM 
type  nf  ttructUR  in  ddtrite  is  ibe  opbitic,  which  results  from 
tbe  felspar  of  Ihe  ruck  having  crystaUiacd  before  tbe  au^tc;  tlie 
latter  mineral  (cvms  sh^wles  masses  in  which  the  Idiomorphic 
felspars  lie.  The  augite  enclosing  the  felspars  is  well  OTstalliied, 
though  ill  Doalinuity  is  inierrupled  more  or  lea  completely  by 
Ihe  numerous  crystals  of  fel^r  which  it  envekips,  and  in 
polarized  light  the  former  olien  behaves  as  ■  single  imlivldual 
over  a  considerable  area,  while  Ihe  biter  mineral  contista  of 
independent  crystals.  This  structure  may  be  10  coarse  as  to  be 
easily  detected  1^  the  unaided  eye,  or  so  fine  ibat  it  cannot  be 

dolerites  have  ophilic  gTound-mnases;  in  others  this  sCracturc 
is  imperfect  (subophilii) ;  while  in  many  Oie  augite,  like  Ibc 
felspar,  occurs  as  iniaD  and  distinct  individuals,  which  react 
differonlly  on  pcdarixed  light,  and  have  the  oultines  of  mors  or 
kfls  perfectly  shaped  crystals.  Ophitic  structure  is  comDionest 
in  oUvine-dolerites,  though  Ihe  olivine  takes  no  part  In  it. 

Tbe  quani-dolerite)  are  an  important  group,  hardly  lest 
common  than  Ihe  olivine-ilaleriles,  Tbey  contain  a  small  amount 
of  cpiarti,  and  often  mlcropegmatite,  as  tbe  last  element  to 
ccmsidiilite,  filling  up  Litle  angular  interspaces  between  the 
febpuiand  pyroieiM*,whichbadprevfouslycryslalliied.  They 
rarely  contain  olivine,  but  pleochroic  hypcrslhene  is  by  no  meins 
rare  in  them  (hyperslhenenjoleriles}.  Some  conuin  larger  im- 
dividuals  of  pale  green,  nlhet  |deochroic  augite  (Ihe  so-called 
sahlite),  and  a  little  biowo  nica,  and  brownish-green  hornblende 
may  also  be  present. 

Allied  to  these  are  oUvine-frce  doleritei  with  more  or  less  of 
Interstitial  glasiy  base  (tholeites,  &c.).  In  the  rocks  of  this  group 
opbiilc  structure  Is  typically  absent,  and  tbe  presence  of  an 
intftslltial  finely  CTTStalline  or  amorphous  matetUt  ^ves  rise  In 
the  structure  which  is  known  as  "  IntersertaL"  TranaittonB  to 
the  poiphyritic  doleriles  and  basalts  arise  by  Increase  in  the 
proportion  of  this  ground-maas.  TTie  edges  of  dolctite  siUs  and 
dikes  often  contain  much  dark  brown  ghus,  and  pass  into 
lachylytcs,  in  which  Ibis  material  preponderates. 

Another  interesting  group  of  dolcritic  rocks  coutalos  anakite. 
They  may  be  ophilic,  thou^  often  they  are  not,  and  Ibey  usually 
rontain  olivine,  while  their  augite  ha*  distinctly  purple  afaades, 
snd  a  feeble  dichroism. 

TbeircharacIeristicCealure  Is  the  presence  of  a  small  amounl  of 
inaldle,  which  never  shows  crystalline  outlines  but  tiDs  up  the 
interspaces  between  the  other  minerals.  Some  writers  held  that 
Ihis  minenl  has  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  nepheline; 
Dtheis  regard  it  as  a  primary  mineral.  Usually  il  Can  be  clearly 
shown  10  be  secondary  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  h  lesUy  a  pneumatolytic  deposit.  These  rocks 
ate  known  as  teschenfles.  and  have  a  wide  distribution  in 
England,  Scotland,  an  the  continent  and  in  America.  Often  they 
are  comparatively  rich  in  brown  bomblende.  This  last-named 
mineral  is  Ixil  usually  abundant  in  dolerrCes,  but  in  a  special 
group,  the  pjoterobasea.  ft  lo  a  large  eitenl  repbcea  the 
customary  augite.  A  few  doleriles  contain  much  brown  mica 
(mica-d<Jcri(es).  Nepheline  may  ajipear  in  these  rocks,  as  In  ihe 
basalts.  Typical  nephelinc-dolentcs  are  scarce,  and  coosisl  of 
idiomorphic  augite,  suiroundrd  by  nepheline.  Eiamples  ate 
tbe  Teriiary  voli^nic  districts  of  Ihe  Rhine, 
have  a  veiy  wide  distribulion,  as  they  are  lOund 


localilii 


or  then 


iployed  tor  road-mending  and  for  kerb- 

ather  with  a  dingy  brown  crust  make  them  unsuitable  for  Ibe 
bclttc  classes  of  architectural  work.  0,  S.  F.) 

DOLET,  ilTEHNE  (i5oi>-i546),  French  scholar  and  priMer, 
as  born  at  Orleans  on  the  3rd  of  Augusi  1509.  A  doubtful 
adiiion  makes  him  ihe  illegiiimate  son  of  Francis  1.;  bift  h  is 

id  wealth.  From  Orleans  he  was  laken  to  Paris  about  tsu; 
idaitei  studying  under  Nicolas  BCiauld,  Ihe  teachci  of  CoUgny, 
he  proceeded  in  i$ifi  lo  Padua.   The  dcslb  of  his  ftieod  and 
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of  Kcrauiy  to 


VUlinonj  led  btm.  in  1 530,  to  accept  the  post 
lq  de  LAngcic,  bishop  oL  LiiDogo  and  Ftttich 
a  the  lepublic  of  Veiucc;  be  contrived,  boHevei, 
lo  ailcnd  the  Icctuia  ol  the  Vcsetian  KboUr  Batlisla  Egnaao, 
ud  found  time  to  write  Latin  lore  pocnu  to  KDe  Venetian 
Elenm.  Returning  to  France  aoon  aficmidi  be  proceeded  to 
Toubiue  to  aUidy  lav;  but  thne  he  uon  became  involved  in 
the  violent  diipulci  betmen  the  diSercnt "  njitioni "  of  the  oni- 
venity.  via  IhrowD  into  piuon,  and  finally  banished  by  a  decree 
of  the  paiiemenl.  In  153s  be  entered  the  lists  against  Erssmus 
in  the  faooua  Onronian  coBlrDveny,  by  publishing  through 
Sebastiea  Cry[Ae  (Gryphiut)  at  Lyou  a  Dtaietfi  de  inalaliome 
Cicirmiana;  and  the  foUowini  year  hh  the  appearance  of  his 
Im  folio  volumes  CemmenUriomm  linpiae  laliiue.     This  work 

log  diuiog  ten  ycara  any  works  in  Latin,  Greek,  Italian  or 
French,  which  were  the  invduct  of  hii  own  pen  or  had  received 
hit  Mpervisioo;  and  accordingly,  od  his  release  from  an  imprison- 
ment ocouianed  by  bis  justifiable  homidde  of  a  painter  named 
Compaing,  he  began  al  Lyons  his  lypognphical  and  editorial 
Itboura.  That  he  was  not  altogether  unaware  of  the  dangen 
la  which  be  was  eipoud  Iiom  the  bigotry  of  the  time  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  tone  ol  hit  motioea— /'rderpt  nwi,  Sciftiair,  da 
(oltmniti  da  hcmmci,  and  Durinr  eil  ipalalai  tirtiiiii  fwmi 
inafiiilae  candilii — but  also  by  the  (act  that  he  endeavoured  first 
of  »1]  to  conciliaie  hii  opponent*  by  publishing  a  Colt  lirUiiania, 
or  Clirisiian  monliit,  in  which  he  made  projcsslon  of  hii  creed. 

Ciceronianiim,  was  uon  diipkyed  by  the  worki  which  proceeded 
from  his  preas— andeni  and  modem,  lacted  and  leculat,  from  the 
New  Testament  in  Latin  to  Rabdaia  in  French.  But  before  the 
term  of  his  privil^e  eipired  his  Uboun  wen  iutctiupted  by  bis 
enemies,  who  succeeded  in  imprisoning  him  (IS4'}  on  thecbarge 
of  atheism.  From  a  first  imprisonment  ol  fifteen  mootha  Dolel 
•as  released  by  the  advocacy  ol  Pierre  DucbUel,  bishop  of  Tulle ; 
from  a  second  (15*4)  he  escaped  by  his  own  ingenuity;  but, 
venturing  back  from  Piednunt,  whither  he  bad  fled  in  order 
that  he  might  print  at  Lyons  the  letters  by  which  he  appealed 
l«  justice  to  the  king  of  France,  the  qufen  of  Nivatre  and  the 
partement  of  Paris,  he  was  again  arrest^;  bTUuled  as  a  retapaed 
atheist  by  the  theolo^cal  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  August  r  J4G  put  lo  the  torture,  strangled  and  burned  in  the 
Place  MaubcrL  On  his  way  Ihilher  he  i>  uid  to  have  composed 
Ihe  punning  pentameter— iV#jf  duifl  ipse  Dolet,  ted  pia  lutba  delet. 

Whether  Dolct  is  to  be  classed  with  the  representatives  of 
PrOtestuitism  or  with  the  ad  vocates  of  anlJ-Chrislian  tationalism 
has  twcn  frequenQy  disputed^  by  the  prindpal  Protestand  of 
bisown  time  he  was  not  recognized,  and  by  Calvin  he  i»  formally 
conderaned,  along  with  Agrippa  and  his  master  Villanova,  as 
having  utiered  electable  blasphemies  against  the  Son  of  Cod; 
bui,  10  judge  by  the  religious  cbaiacter  of  a  large  number  of  the 
books  which  he  ttaoslated  or  published,  such  a  rundemnalian  ii 
altogeiher  misplaced.  His  repealed  advocacy  of  the  reading  ol 
Iht  Scripturea  in  Ihe  vulgar  tongue  it  c^Mcially  noticeable.  A 
statue  ol  Dolei  was  erected  on  Ihe  PUce  Maubm  in  18S9. 

See  I.  F.  Nie  de  la  Rochelle,  Vir  d'£liaau  DaUt  (nnh  loxph 
B™.t™J-  P  li^i  »«.  «._«»,  .n. -n.iwl, S5j);A.i'.-bidD,. 
■■  -  T0p*« 


IheW 
DiM.  Ilu  Martyr  oj  l\ 


£>»■'  lar  Ja  lypupoplat  (iSji}  and  article  in 
ttnlnOr:  L.Kllchet.  i^c^l.-  u  Mlyr,  ploir 
emmii  (lf^)i  R.  C  Chriuie,  &nw  L 

Jtnoiuuu  (lad ed..  t«Ba|,  csntaininga  ful .— c-,  -  

published  by  him  aa  aiilhor  or  prinlcr;  O.  Callier.  Elirmnt  Dila 
(Paifa,  190B).  The  pfscii.  or  triJ.  of  [>dIc(  was  published  (1B36)  by 
A.  H.  Taillmdiei  fiom  tbeittiHcrtof  the  pariement  el  Paris. 

DOIOELLBY  (Dolgeflsu.  dale  of  baiets),  a  market  town  and 
the  county  town  ol  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  siiualedon  the 

the  Cambrian  and  Great  Wcjlem  railways,  ijj  m,  liom  London. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1931}  143T.  It  consists  of  tmall  squares 
and  narrow  lUeelt,  with  a  free  grammai  school  (iMi),  market 
hall,  aasize  hall,  county  gaol,  &c  The  so-called  parliament 
house  (1404)  ol  Owen  Glendower's  members  has  E>een  demolished. 
Tlicra  is  tOEM  tiado  in  coarse  dannd  and  tweed.     Clendowec'i 


liealy  with  Charlea  of  France  (Obi'iiiu  O.C.  frinapi  WeBkr.  .■ . 
DaluM  tpai  Dalfuelli  .  .  ,  )  was  dated  here.  The  lamiljci  if 
county  rank  in  the  neighbouihood  include  those  of  Naooao, 
Hengwn  (the  (amoui  Bengwn  Welsh  MSS.  are  at  Peniarth), 
Caerynwch,  Fronwnion,  Broo-y-gadair,  Brynygwin,  Bryiudda, 
Abe^wynnant,  Cartbangharad.  Tlie  county  lamily,  Vau^iar^ 
claims   descent   from    Rodric    Fawr,   king   of    North  Wales, 

lUarmiim,  vi.  canto,  note)  refers  to  Ihe  demon  oak  at  Nannan 
in  iSij.  Among  neighbouring  bills  an  Hod  Oflrwm  (cc 
OrlknaK — of  sacrifice  or  of  oppression)  and  Hoel  Cynwch. 

DOLQORnKI,  VA£ILT  LUKICH,  CouHi  (i67>-i7j«),  Ruanan 
diplonutiit  and  minister,  was  one  of  the  Gnt  batch  of  young 
Ruatians  whom  Peur  the  Great  tent  abroad  to  be  educated. 
From  i6Sj  to  i;oo  be  resided  al  Parii,  where  he  learned 
Ihoroughly  the  prtndpal  European  languages,  acquired  tbe 
Mipecficial  eltganct  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  associated  wiib 
thejetuiu,  whow  moral  tyslem  he  is  said  to  have  appropriated. 
Ob  bit  return  borne  be  entered  the  diplomatic  service.  Fron 
1706  to  1707  he  tepteteoted  Russia  in  Poland;  and  from  1707 
to  1 7  ID  be  waahcr  minittci  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  King  Frederick  IV.  lo  )oin  the  second  coalitioB 
against  Chariea  XII,  At  Ihe  end  of  1710  be  was  translerred  to 
Versailles,  in  order  to  seek  the  mediation  of  France  in  the  prs- 
jecled  negotiations  with  Sweden  and  obtain  the  recognition  at 
Peter'simperiil  title  by  the  French  court.  In  1714  be  represented 
Russia  at  Warsaw  and  in  1716  al  Stockholm,  Ibe  object  of  the 
laller  miasion  bang  lo  dciich  Sweden  from  the  Hanoverian 
alliance,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed.  During  the  TeigB  a£ 
Peter  II.  (i7i7-r73o)  Dolgoruki  was  appointed  a  member  of 
Ihe  supreme  privy  council,  and  after  procuring  the  baiuthment  at 
Mensbikov  he  appropriated  the  person  of  the  young  empcroc, 
whom  be  would  have  forced  lo  marry  his  niece  Catherine  but  lor 
Peter's  untimely  death.  He  then  drew  up  a  letter  puiporting  la 
be  tbe  last  will  of  tbe  emperor,  appointing  Catherine  Dolgoiuki 
bis  successor,  but  ^rtly  afterwards  abandoned  the  nefarious 
■cbemc  at  impracticable,  and  was  one  of  Ihe  first  lo  tupporl  the 
dectioD  of  Anne  of  Courhuid  to  the  throne  on  condiiion  thai  she 
fiisl  signed  nine  *'  articles  of  limitation,"  which  left  the  supreme 
power  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Russian  council.  Aime,  who  repudiated 
tbe  "articlea*' en  tbe  first  c^portunily,  never  lorgave  Dolgoruki 
lor  this.  He  was  deprived  ol  all  his  offices  and  digniiia  on  the 
rytb  of  April  1730,  and  banished  first  lo  his  country  scat  and 
then  lo  tbe  Solovetsky  monastery.  Nine  years  late  Ihe  charge  of 
forging  tbe  will  of  Peter  II.  was  revived  against  him,  and  be  was 
tortured  and  then  beheaded  al  Novgorod  on  the  gth  of  Noveinber 

See  Robcft  Nisbet  Bain,  Tie  PiipOi  af  Piltr  lit  Creal  (Londoo, 
1S95)-  (R.  N-  B.) 

DOLHAIH.  Ihe  most  eastern  town  ol  Belgium,  situated  on  the 
Vcsdre,  N.  E.  of  Verviers  and  close  10  the  Piustian  frontier.  Pop. 
(r9a4)4757.  Itisquitcamodern  town,  occupying  Ibe  site  of  the 
lower  town  ol  the  ancient  dly  of  Limburg,  which  wat  destroyed 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1675.  On  a  rocky  eminence  above  DoUuin 
are  still  to  be  seen  tbe  fine  ruins  of  the  old  cattle  of  Limburg.  the 
cradle  of  tbe  ancient  family  of  thai  name  from  which  sprang 
Ihe  Luxemburg  family  and  several  emperors  of  Gcnnony.  Tht 
Gothic  cburch  of  Si  George  of  the  I3lhcenluryha]  been  restored. 
Al  a  sh«t  distance  from  Dothain  is  the  famous  dim  of  the  Gileppe, 
Ibe  vast  reservoir  constructed  lo  supply  Verviers  with  waier  fie* 
from  lime  focits  doth  manufactures.  Tbeaqueduct  from  Gileppe 
10  Verviers  is  neariy  j)  m.  in  length. 

MUCBOCBPBAUC  (long-headed),  a  term  Inventol  by 
Andreaa  Rctrius  lo  denote  (as  opposed  lo  "  brachycephaltc  ") 


»  that  froi 


timi  t  is  generally  adop  led . 
was  Ihe  ditiinciive  cran 
oIEuropev  To^Iay 


to  back.     Ren 


with  tfa 


ihaly.  according  loReUlul, 
sf  Ihe  earliest  inhabiliDti 
chaiaclcristic  of  tbe  negro  races,  of  tba 
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Pipiaat,  the  Poljntciiuii  and  the  AnUndiuu,  tbcmch  ud«di  the 
scKiiUM  uid  MOM  ol  the  pigra)'  ncei  of  Alria  bncbyuplulic 
ikuUt  tit  the  nale.  0(  the  ycUiiw  lucs  the  Eikimo  is  the  mott 
dolichoceplulic.  Of  while  nca  the  Arab*  and  Kibyla  of 
Alfcria,  and  the  Guuchca  at  the  Cuury  [sliiuU,  are  mul 
notable  lor  dolicEioccphalic  lendcDcy.  Doliclioccphaiy  ii  loiDe- 
tima  fniatat,  as  among  adult  whiles,  umcttmes  ocdpital  or 
conGeed  to  the  badt  ot  the  head,  ai  among  inferittr  Degro-iacca, 
AiAlialians^  Papuans  and  newly-born  whites. 

DOLL*  a  child's  plaything  in  ihc  shape  of  a  human  figure  oi 
lakcnasrepiescnlingone.  The  woid  "  doli "  was  not  in  common 
UK  in  the  middle  ages,"  childien's  bahics  "  and  other  terms  txing 
substituted  for  it;  the  commonly  accepted  view  is  that  ir  is 
ibbtevialcd  from  the  name  Dorothy  (cf.  ScolLish  "  Doroty  "). 

tctligiinil  this.  Analhcr  derivation  is  from  None iJiiiif(wDmiin), 
with  which  may  be  compared  0.fl.G.tiKut<i,M.H.C.i'<Kite,B  gill, 
doU,  used  al&o  in  the  sense  of  bulteri^y,  nightmare,  flic,  thus 
connecting  the  doll  with  magic  and  superstitinn.    The  some 

peoples  and  in  South  Africa;  philology  apart,  therefore,  the 
derivation  Inun  "  idol "  has  much  10  recommend  it,  and  sooie 
side  influence  from  this  word  may  well  have  caused  the  selvction 
of  the  form  "  doll."  Dolls  proper  &bould  be  distinguished  from 
(■)  idols,  (i)  magical  figurines,  (i)  volive  oSerinp,  (lO  coilume 
figures.  The  festival  figurcsoJJa)Bn,Lke  the  bambino  ol  Italy, 
given  to  the  child  only  on  certain  saints'  days,  hardly  come 
within  the  category  of  dolts. 

Dolls  vcrc  known  in  sncienl  Egypt(X  VIIIthDyusty)and  Asia 
Uinor;  they  were  cammoa  both  in  Greece  and  Ronu;  Ptrsius 
DMntioas  that  girls  vowed  them  10  Vcnui  when  they  got  manird, 
dolls  found  in  the  catacombs  aic  picseivcd  in  the  Vatican  and 
tlK  Museum  Carpegna.  The  nupbimajar  (Lai.  iK^iuiifid]  ol 
Creek  finds  of  iht  6ih  and  laur  centuries  h.c.  was  a  marioncite. 
Dolls  were  in  use  among  the  Aiabtai  the  lime  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  prophcl's  nint-ytac-old  wile  Aycsha  is  said  Id  have  induced 
him  to  join  her  in  her  play  with  them.  AUhaugh  Mahommcdan- 
isffl  prohibits  the  nuXiog  of  figures  in  human  shape,  dolls  do  not 
icem  10  have  disappeared  fiom  M«honimcdan  countries,  though 
Hibitiiutcs  for  them  ate  perhaps  more  common  there  than 

Dolls  arc  citremtly  common  in  Africa.  There  seem  lo  be 
forms  peculiar  lo  different  regions,  such  as  the  Hat.  spade -shaped 
figure  00  the  Cold  Coast.  Among  the  Wasaramo  the  girts  cany 
from  Ihe  age  of  puberty  till  ihe  biiih  of  their  first  child  an  objni 

li'ii  (stool-child)  because  It  is  placed  on  a  slool  at  home;  il 
probably  baa  a  magical  significance.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Ihe  Australian  figurines;  others,  made  of  cine,  arc  undoubtedly 
chDdien's  dolls;  euctlcntly  moulded  wai  figures  are  also  found. 
In  Ana  dolls  piopetly  so-called  are  apjuTcntly  rare;  but  there  aie 
ipttimens  io  museums  from  the  Malay  peninsula.  Persia  and 
South  Irutil,  and  in  Asia  Mluor  children  use  cuhions,  Ac,  as 
wrrogato.  Theyarefound  in  Alaska  among  the  Eskimo.  Most 
Ked  Indian  tribes  had  them;  a  mother  who  has  krsi  her  child 
cirrict  its  dolls  and  other  playthings.  Cortes  is  said  to  have  louml 
Manieiuina  and  his  court  playing  with  elabotalc  dolls,  ihiy 
bavt  been  dug  up  from  prehistoric  Peruvian  graves.  In  Ihe  Gran 
Chaco  metacarpal  bones  ol  the  rhea  arc  in  use.  wrapped  in  a 
Uuiket  when  they  represent  male,  in  a  pctlicoat  when  they 
irc  female. 

But  little  allcntian  lias  been  paid  lo  Ihe  psychological  side 
of  dolls.  Though  many  boys  play  wilh  them,  dolls  are  mainly 
confined  to  girls;  and  female  dolls  predominate  in  Ihe  proportion 

the  age  ol  eight  and  nine;  but  they  are  not  cniiicly  dropped  lill 

keep  it  up  for  yean.  In  children  it  is  said  by  Hall  to  be  by  no 
means  always  a  manifestation  of  the  maternal  instinct^  lor  dolls 
are  not  always  regarded  as  children,  and  the  proportion  ol  adults 
locreaies  wilh  the  age  of  Ihe  children.  But  the  importanl  point 
ii  whether  the  child  regarded  itiell  as  older  or  younger  than  the 


dolL  ThcRii,ontb>atbeThtiid,atandtiicy  to  ntgleit  dolls  for 
babic*  and  a  reverie  current  ol  love  of  doUi  which  aritci  out  el 
love  ol  babio. 

BinLioc>*rHV.— For  a  list  of 
AiMcmni  Mn  (U.S  Senate  C 
p.  njli  Kc  al»  Andicc,  Ei 
Schktd,  IMiKlH  BMitHuk. 
IMi-HUtf.    MiL   917;  CItiui. 

UoMiiltrJu (Fck  iSnT&i:.):  U- 
loQical  side  lee  Faeiacoiuot  St 
toiiMv?  fi".  Inv.  JSi  Mn  F 
let  of  all " ;  S4JIy,  Slitditi  e]  ( 


.1  far 


i^nbyili 


d.tDi.  N.Eof 

m  the  Devon. 

ilully  situated, 
ccupied  by  families 
i  ties.  The  academy, 
redan  order  (opened 


nboiil  1819),  wasfounded  by  Ciplaln  John 
native  who  began  Ufe  as  a  herdbay,  and  afterwards  became  a  rich 
shipowner.  From  the  burn  of  Dollar  (or  Dolour),  which  ruoa 
through  the  ravine  ol  DoUai  Glen,  the  town  draws  its  water- 
supl^y.  On  an  isolated  hill  above  the  junction  of  the  parent 
streams,  named  Sorrow  and  Care,  stands  the  ruin  of  Caatle 
Campbell,  known  also  as  Gloom  Castle,  an  old  sliongbold  of  the 
Argyll  family.  The  caslle  was  burned  by  Ihc  Macleans  in  1&14, 
in  the  interest  of  the  marquess  of  Montrose,  and  not  again 
restored.  Although  a  ruin  it  is  carefully  preserved.  The  Rev.  Dr 
JamesAilkcnWylie(igoS-iV>).  the  historian  of  Proleslantlsn, 

etcherandlandscapepaiaicr,  was  drawing- master  at  ihe  academy 
from  1814  to  1839,  and  William  Tcnnant,  ibe  author  of  Anita 
Fair,  was  a  teacher  ol  classics  Ironi  1814  till  iBj«,  when  be  was 
appointed  10  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  St  Andrews  Universily. 
Haivicsloun  Castle,  about  midway  between  Dollar  and 
TiflicDullry,  once  belonged  to  the  Tail  family,  and  here  Archibald 
Campbell  Taie,  archbishop  of  Cantetbuiy,  spent  tome  of  .bis 
boyhood. 

where.  The  word  "  dollar  "  b  a  modilicd  form  ol  llidtr,  which, 
with  Ihc  variant  forms  (daler,  dalar,  daalder,  lallero,  &c,).  is  said 
to  be  a  shortened  form  of  JtaiiimiliaUr.  This  jBaihimiikaltr 
was  the  name  given  10  a  coin  intended  to  be  Ihe  silver  equivalent 
of  the  gold  gulden,  a  coin  current  in  Germany  from  the  taih 

Jaachimsthal(Joachim-sdale).aminingdistiict  of  Bohemia, and 
the  count  ol  Schlilz,  by  whom  il  was  appropnated,  caused  a 
great  number  of  silver  coins  10  be  struck  (ihe  hrst  having  the  dale 
tiiSJ,  bearing  an  efiigy  of  St  Joachim,  hence  Ihe  name.    The 

The  first  use  ol  the  word  dollar  in  English  was  as  applied  to  this 
silver  coin,  the  thaler,  which  was  current  in  Germany  at  vatioui 
values  from  the  lAIh  century  onwards,  as  well  as,  more  particu- 
larly, to  the  unit  of  the  German  monetary  union  Irom  1857  M 
187J.  when  ihemarkwassubstiiuledlor  Ihe  thaler.  TbcSpanish 
piccc-ol-eiehl  (rcali)  was  also  commonly  relerrcd  to  as  a  dollar. 
When  Ihc  Bank  of  England  suspended  cash  [layinents  in  1797, 
and  the  scarcity  of  coin  was  very  great,  a  large  number  of  these 
Spanish  coins,  which  were  held  by  the  bank,  were  put  Into 
circulation,  after  having  been  counlcrmarked  at  the  Mint  with 
a  small  oval  bust  of  George  III.,  such  as  was  used  by  the  Cold-, 
smiths'  Company  for  marking  plale.  Others  were  simpfy  over-, 
stamped  wilh  the  initials  G.R.  enclosed  in  ■  shield.  In  1S04 
the  Maundy  penny  bead  set  in  an  octagonal  comparlmcnl  wal 
employed.    Several  millions  ol  these  coins  were  issued.    These 


■eight  w, 


intheSp 


in  Ihc  BriLish-Am 
arose,  but  these  w 
tariff  list,  by  whit 


yntt  raWd.  In  1787  the  dolUr  w»j  fnlfodui 
rtie  United  Slata,  and  It  has  lemilned  ai  Ihc  sunaata  ai  value 
diher  in  lUver  or  gold  in  ih»i  counuy.  Far  ihc  hisioty  of  Ihe 
various  changes  in  ibc  weights  and  value  of  (he  coin  see 
NuMisaiTics.  The  Spanish  piece-of-cigbt  Has  *lto  the  an«*ioi 
of  Lhc  Mexican  rloJlar,  the  NewUundland  doltar,  the  Briliih 
dollar  circulating  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Sin  its  Settlements,  and 
the  dollar  of  the  South  American  republics,  although  many  at 
Ihiin  are  nov  dollars  only  in  name. 

DOLUHQ.  BOBEBT  WILUAK  BADCIYFFB  (iSsi-igai), 
English  divine,  linawnas  Father  Dolling,  was bornuMaghei^in. 
Co.  Down,  and  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge.  From  1878 
to  tSSi  he  was  warden  of  one  ol  the  houses  of  the  Postmen's 
League,  started  by  Father  Stanton  of  St  Alban's,  Holbotn.  He 
wasordainediniSSjtoacuracyalCorscombe.Dorset.but  resided 
m  London  as  head  of  St  Martin's  mission,  Stepney.  In  1885  a 
dlRiculty  as  to  the  lelition  of  his  mission  to  Holy  Trinity  parish, 
Stepney,  led  to  his  resignation,  and  he  neit  accepted  the  charge 
oF  St  Agatha^,  Landport,  the  Winchester  College  mission.  The 
remarkable  retoims  he  accomplished  there  may  be  ascertained 
frambisreii3CJriiiia  Ptrlitniulh  ilum  {London  1846).  In  iSSs 
he  again  resigned,  owing  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  refusal  to 
sanction  the  eitreme  ritual  used  in  lhc  service  at  St  Agatha's, 
tn  i8gj  he  visited  Amcn'ca,  where  his  prcichinj  made  a  great  im- 
pression. He  leiurntd  to  England  in  lhc  tallowing  year  as  vicar 
of  St  Saviour's,  Poplar,  and  retained  that  living  until  his  death. 

An  aeeouAl  of  DdIIIhe's  penon  and  missionary  work  among  the 
6<Mr  11  (i~nn  in  Tlic  Lift  of  Fallur  DMint  (London.  1903),  by  the 
Rev.  C.  E,  Oibame. 

DOLUHQER,  JOHAHH  JOSEPH  lOHAZ  VOH  (1799-1890)- 
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life.  On  the  jlfa  ai  April  |S»  he  wa: 
iludying at  Bamberg, and  in  iSijhcbecanii 


About 


SI  of  theology  at  hf  unir 


ought  ur 


1816  hcci 
rest  of  hi 

paper.  The  unsparing  satirist  described  the  prolcssoi's  laci 
the  "  gloomiest "  in  the  whole  procession  of  ecclesiastics  wl 
look  pbce  on  Good  Friday. 

Il  has  been  staled  that  in  his  eatlicr  yean  Dallingcr  w: 
pronounced  Ultramontane.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  t 
illogclhcr  ihe  case;  for,  very  early  in  his  prolessorial  ca 
at  Munich,  the  Jesuits  attacked  his  teaching  ol  eccleuasi 
history,  and  the  celebrated  J,  A.  Mljhler  (f.>.)  who  afietw; 
became  hb  friend,  on  being  appealed  la,  pronounced  on  the  wl 
in  his  favour.  He  also  enteicd  into  relations  with  Ihe  well  knr 
French  Libera]  Catholic  tjmcnnais,  whose  vicwson  thcrctont 
lion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  wi 


n  in  Ullrai 


circles.    I 


impelled  oOicially  to  be 
n  TIk  R'l«mai,m 
kcr(.8s..  Eng.tr., 


ircatbe  la  1818  against  niied  marriage*,  and  in  1R4]  vrste 
strongly  in  favour  of  requiring. Pmlesiani  soldiers  to  kneel  11 
the  consecration  of  lhc  Host  w 
present  at  Mass.    Moreover,  in 
<}  vols.  Kegensburg,  1846-1848)  and  01 

t8sj)  he  b  very  severe  on  the  Prolcsiant  [caoers,  ana  ne  also 
accepts,  in  his  earlier  works,  lhc  Uliniinoniane  view  then  current 
on  the  practical  condition  of  lhc  Church  ol  England,  a  view  which 
in  later  day*  be  found  reason  to  change.  Meanwhile  he  had 
visited  England,  where  he  was  well  received;  and  he  afterwards 
travelled  in  Holland,  Belgium  and  Fiance,  acquainting  himsdt 
with  the  condition  and  prospccis  of  the  Roman  Cath^ic  Church. 
In  184J  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Tractarian  movement  in  England,  and  some  interesting  letters 
have  been  preserved  which  were  exchanged  between  him  and 
Puscy,  Gladstone  and  Hope  Scoll.  When  the  last-named  jotned 
the  Church  of  Rome  he  was  warmly  congratulated  by  Dallinger  on 
the  step  he  had  taken.    He,  however,  much  regretted  the  gradual 


idveiyna 


wards  ei 


Ultramontane  views,  of  which  A 

Manning  ultimately  became  an  enthusiastic  advocate.  In  1845 
DOllingcr  was  made  representaliveof  his  university  in  the  second 
chamber  of  the  Bavarian  legislature.  In  1847,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  from  power  of  the  Abel  ministry  In  Bavaria,  with  which  he 
had  been  in  close  relations,  he  was  removed  from  his prolessorship 
at  Munich,  but  in  1849  he  was  invited  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
eccle^astical  history.  In  1848,  when  neariy  every  throne  in 
Europe  was  shaken  by  the  spread  of  revolutionary  sentiments, 
he  was  elected  delegate  to  ihe  national  German  assembly  nt 
Frankfort,— a  suRIcienl  proof  that  at  this  time  he  was  regarded  u 
no  mere  narrow  and  technical  tbcokigian,  but  as  a  man  of  wide 
and  independent  views. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  change  of  relations  to  the  Papacy  dated 
from  the  Italian  war  in  1SJ9,  but  no  suAicienl  reason  bii 
been  given  for  this  sialemeni,  Il  is  more  probable  that,  like 
Grosscteste,  he  had  imbibed  in  eariy  youth  an  enlhusiastic 

authority,  and  Iheonlyguarantecforpublic  order  in  the  Church, 
but  that  his  eiperience  of  the  actual  working  of  the  papal 
system  (and  especially  a  visit  to  Rome  in  iSj?)  had  to  a  certain 
extent  convinced  him  how  little  correspondence  Iheie  was  belBccii 
his  ideal  and  the  reality.  He  may  also  have  been  unfavounbly 
impressed  with  thcpiomulgationbyPiuslX.in  1854  of  the  dogma 
ol  the  Immaculate  Conception  ol  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Bui  what- 
evei  may  have  been  his  reasons,  he  ultimately  became  the  leadci 
of  Ihose  who  were  energetically  opposed  to  any  addition  10,  or 
more  stringent  definition  ol,  lhc  powers  which  the  Papacy  had 
possessed  for  centuries.  In  some  speeches  delivered  at  Munich  in 
1861  he  outspokenly  declared  his  view  that  the  maintenance  ol 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  did  not  depend  on  Ihe  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  pope.  His  book  on  Tkt  Ckank  and  ilit 
CA««»«  (Munich 


1  186)  hr 


viled  ic 


.theol 


lalinr 


Lacordaire 

prematurely  raised  in  France,  namely,  the  attitude  that  should 
be  assumed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  towards  modern  Ideas. 
His  address  to  the  assembled  divines  was  "  practically  1  dcclara. 
lion  of  war  against  the  Ultramonlanc  party."  He  had  spoken 
bohUy  in  favour  ol  freedom  for  Ihe  Church  in  the  Frankfort 
national  assembly  in  1848,  but  he  had  found  ihe  authorities  of  his 
Church  claiming  a  freedom  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  for 
which  he  had  contended.  The  freedom  he  claimed  loi  the  Cbureh 
was  freedom  to  manage  her  affairs  without  the  Interference  of 
the  state;  the  champions  ol  the  papal  monarchy,  and  notably 
the  Jesuits,  desired  freedom  in  order  to  put  a  slop  to  the  dis- 
semlnaiion  of  modern  ideas.  The  addresses  delivered  in  the 
Catholic  congress  at  Malines  were  a  declarallon  in  the  direction 
of  a  Liberal  soluiion  ol  the  problem  ol  the  relirlons  of  Church 
and  Stale.  The  pope  lor  a  moment  seemed  to  hesitate,  but 
Ihcre  could  be  little  doubt  uhal  course  he  would  ullimatcly 
pursue,  and  alter  four  days'  dcbalc  Ihe  assembly  was  closed  at 
his  command.    On  the  8ih  ol  December  1864  Pius  JX.  iuuel 
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tlxr  bmooi  SjOatui,  is  wMch  be  decliNd  «nr  sgumt  nra 

icioice  ind  proficu  (ecb  Sullabus).    11  wu  in  cofliiciiDii 

Ihii  qDalion  tbst  Dbllingci  publiibcd  bli  Pail  out  Piai 

ClMic  ThaAou  (1863)  uil  hii  UniwsUiaPtslaaiP/ 

(Munkh,  I  £6;]. 

■    WenowBpprottdHlnCTiUcilpcriodof  DSUingrr'ilife.    Il 

■tuu  t  Ihii  time  ihii  some  ol  the  Iculing  ihcolaEiant  ol  ihc  Ronuu 

CilKolie  Churth,  toB«ivini  Ihoi  ihc  b«»t  w»y  ol 

ptiili  wu  to  cmphn^c,  u  well  u  to  dc&oe  more  deaily,  Ihi 

■uihoiity  oI  the  pope,  advised  bim  to  mike  hii  penooil 

bility  *  dogma  ol  the  Church,  and  urged  itrcnuoiuly  c 

(be  DtccHiiy  of  cslling  >  councU  for  that  purpose.    There  was 

dlviiici  cDuidcied  ibe  propOHd  dcfinilian  ■  filie  one.  Other 
Ibough  accepting  it  at  the  tnjib,  dedaTcd  ill  promuEnation  I 
be  ioopporlurte.  But  the  hcadquancn  ol  the 
Cemnny,  and  it»  leader  im  DcHlingcr.  whoic  high  rcpi 
vast  «ors  of  learning  placeil  him  far  alxivc  any  olher  member  of 
the  band  of  the  theotogical  ripens  who  novgatheidl  amund  him. 
Among  them  were  his  intimate  Iricnib  Johann  Friedrich  (th.) 
azid  J.  N.  Hubcr,  in  Bavaiis.  In  the  real  ol  Germany  he  found 
supporlen,  chiefly  pmfcuen  in  the  Catholic  taculiy  ol 


theology  al 

Schulle,   FraiuHeinrich 

Joseph  I^gen.ai  well  aiJ.H.Beiokcns.sfterwards  bishop 
Old  Cal^licChuTchin  Germany, KnoodI, and  other  ditlinguishcd 
■cholara.  InSwitieTland,l>ro[eisorEdwardHenog.wha  bccaniB 
ad  (or,  u  il  [>  umelimei  ciUcd,  Christ-)  Catholic  bishop  in 
Switacrlaod,  and  other  learned  men  supported  the  movement- 
Early  in  l86fl  Ihe  famous  Ltltcn  of  Janus  (which  were  al  once 
innsklcd  into  English:  md  ed.  Dm  PapsUuK.  iSgl)  began  lo 
appear.  They  were  written  by  DoUinger  in  conjunction  with 
Uubcr  and  Fiiedrkb.  afterwards  professor  at  Munich,    tn  IbcBc 

despotism,  and  its  incompaiibilily  with  modem  thought,  were 
■ '  nte  againji  papal  infallibiKly, 
in  the  False  Decretals,  and 
in  age  o(  ignorance,  was  aUy 
council.  When,  on  the  gth  of 
Bcmbled.  the  world  was  kepi 
he  LcUerl  <•/  Qatrnm,  orillcn 


diserace  with  the  pope  for  hb  outspoken  Liberal 


a  fric 


i  inform 


if  the  CI 


im.  kepi  his 

The  proceedings  of  Ihe  council  were  frequently  very  stormy,  and 
the  opponents  ol  Ihe  dogma  oi  infallibility  complained  that  they 
■etc  not  unliequcntly  inlerrupted,  and  that  endeavours  were 
made  lo  put  Ihcm  down  by  clamouc.  The  dogma  was  al  lengih 
tarried  by  an  overwhelming  majoriiy,  and  the  dissent  icnt  bisbnpi. 
who — with  the  ciccpiioa  o!  two—had  left  the  council  before  ihc 
bnal  division,  one  by  one  submitted  {»oe  V*jic*M  CoukOi.). 
DoUinger.  however,  was  not  lo  be  tilenced.  He  headed  a  protest 
byiorty-loutprolcssoninthcuniveislly  of  Munich, and  gathered 
togelheiacongressai  Nuremberg,  which  met  in  August  1870  and 


■ailed.    1 


by  IhearchWshopofUunichiol 

Daltingei  to  lubmii.  Instead  of  submiiimB,  uoiimger,  on  ine 
iSlh  of  March  1811,  addressed  a  meroorable  letter  to  Ihe  arch- 
bishop, refusing  to  subscribe  the  decrees.  They  were,  he  said, 
oppoKd  to  Holy  Scripture.  (0  the  imdilions  oi  the  Church  for 
Ihe  first  loeo  yean,  to  historical  evidence,  to  Ihe  decrees  of  Ihe 
genera]  councib.  and  to  the  existing  rdalions  of  the  Roman 
CaiholicCburchiolhestaieineverycounity  in  the  world.  "As 
a  Christian,  as  a  theologign,  as  an  hTSiorian.  andaaacitisn,"he 

Tbc  archbishop  icfi'icil  by  acoDimunicaliiig  tht.ditobedient 


pnifciiQr.  Tbbaroutd  Imli  oppoiitiaii.  DAIKPger  was  almcM 
unanimously  elected  rectDr-migaihcus  of  tbe  onivetiiiy  oi 
Munich,  and  Oifotd,  Edinburgh  and  Maiburg  universities 
cnnlerred  u|>on  him  the  honorary  degree  oi  doctor  ol  laws  and 
Vicniia  that  of  philosophy.-  The  Bavarian  clergy  invited  Billlop 
Loosoftbcjanscnisl  Church  in  Holland,  which  for  more  Than  150 
years  had  ciisicd  independent  oi  the  Papacy  and  had  adopted 
'  ■■  Old  CaihoUi, 


The  oHer  » 


IS  of  joy.    The  1 


it  was  rcul  ve  J  to  elect  a  bishop  and  ask  Ihe  Dutch  bishop 
Kccaie  hint.  DaUinger,  however,  voted  against  the  prop 
,  and  withdrew  from  any  further  tleps  towards  the  promoi 
lie  movement.  Thiswas  the  critical  moment  in  ihchistor 
resisiarHe  10  the  decrees.  Had  DoUinger,  with  his  imm< 
italion  as  asdwinr,  as  a  divine  and  at  a  man,  allowed  him 
ix  consecrated  bishop  oi  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  i 


trelted.   The  Oid  Catholic  Com r 


r8;8,  allowed  their  piiesta 
r,  as  was  known,  sincerely 

ad  as  bishop,  and  it  slit) 


rarly  defined.    It  may  be  diAicult  to  reconcile  1 


lismatic  societyi  1  am  isolated, 
:isider  that  I  bdimg  by  convidio 
mily."    Tbe  latter  deelaral 
-met,  in  a  letter  to  Pastar  Wi 


id  "  As  for  mysdl,  I 
tion  10  the  Old  Catholic  cani- 
ty approach  to 


responsibility 


inced  a 


1  appear  t 


>elhat 
1,  formed 


if  being  head  of  a  new  d 
in  circuniEiancet  ol  exceptional  difficulty,  he  was  unwiiimg  to 
condemn  those  who  were  ready  to  ha^rd  the  new  departure. 
"  By  conviction  "  be  belonged  to  ihe  Old  Csihotio,  but  he  never 
formally  joined  them.  Vet  at  least  he  was  ready  to  meet  iheit 
leaders,  lo  address  themj  and  to  discuss  diihcult  problems  wiih 
them.  His  addresses  on  the  reunion  ol  ihe  Cburehes,  delivered 
al  the  Bonn  Conference  of  1871,  show  that  he  was  by  m  means 
hostile  to  the  newly  larmed  communion,  in  whose  inieiests  lhe« 
cnnlcrences  were  held.    In  1S74  and  again  in  1B7J,  he  presided 

leading  ecclBiastics  from  the  British  Isles  and  (rem  the  Oriental 
Church,  among  whom  were  Bishop  Christopher  Wordtwoeth  oi 
Lincoln:  Bishop  Harold  Brcwnc  oi  Ely;  Lord  Flunket.  arch- 
bishop oi  Dublin;  Lyeurgus,  arehbishop  oi  Syros  aitd  Tenos; 
Canon  Liddon  land  rrokssor  Ossinineol  Si  Fetenblrg.  At  (be 
latlcr  of  these  two  conferences,  when  Dbllioger  *u  levcMy- 
sii  years  of  age,  be  delivered  >  scries  ol  marvelknis  addresses  in 
German  and  EngKah.  in  which  he  discussed  Ihe  sti 


It.  the  r 


and  the r 


if  Europe  in  which  tbc  Roman  Caihcdic 
Church  held  sway.  Not  the  least  ol  his  icUcTemenls  rm  l)iii 
occasion  wis  the  succenfid  attempt,  made  with  eiiraordinair 
tact,  ability,  knowledge  and  perseverance,  to  induce  Ihe  Orientals, 
Anglicans  and  Old  (^ibolics  present  to  accept  a  formula  of  con- 
cord, drawn  from  Ihe  writings  of  ihe  leading  Ihcologisns  of  the 
Crick  Churdi. on  the  long-vexed  question  of  the  Proceuion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  result  having  been  attained,  he  passed  the  resl 
of  his  days  In  retirement,  emerging  sometimes  from  his  retrcal 
to  give  addresses  on  theological  questions,  and  also  writing,  in 
conjunciion  with  his  friend  Reusch,  his  last  book.  GtfiHiile 
ict  Uoralitrcilistciltn  in  ia  rimislk-kalioliicktit  Kitctit  Mil 
ifM  saluclinlni  Jahihunierl  mil  BtilrW»  >v  (kithithit  und 
CharaUrriiltt  da  JmOntrirnt  (Nordlingcn,  iSflo).  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  moral  theology  ol  St  Alfonso  dc'  Utuori,   Ue  died 


39* 


Munkh,  OB  the  14th  el  Jamuuy  iSoo,  at  ihc  age  ol  ninciy-onc 
i^en  in  arlitidt  merlii  be  teluud  to  naive  ihc  uctinnnu 
m  the  pariih  pilnl  at  the  cost  of  lubmiuien.  but  the  last 
hca  were  pecfonned  by  his  Iiiend  Profeear  Fiicdndi. 

ifcTfed  win:lierotttoin|^iIfctch.  wei 


DOLLOND— DOLOMIEU 

DOLOmEU,  DfiODAT  flUY  SaVAIR  TAMCtlfa>B  0IU1R 

B  (ino-iSoi),  French  gmlojrisL  and  mirwralosiii.  was  bora  at 
Tout-du-Pin,i 


._    _ fcmd  loin  the rotnoincKire 

jnTluEiuJiaralinlMeFintThiiCniu'Uifiiii _,,_ 

CHaKJt  HiaoTT  (1S1&.  Eiu.  Irani.  1840).  Hifpotjlat  and  CaUislut 
(l«S4- £"«■  t""*-I  I»761;Firl(^«o/Ctoil«wi(>(IS6o):i«(iireJ 
gji  iL  X^nin  iJ  Iht  Chinkti-.  Tit  VUian  Dtmii:  Siudir,  in 
fwvMM  Huforr  (tr.  M.  Waire,  1B90);  UiutUiMm  Addiiua 
(tr.  M.  Warre.  iSu). 

See  Lilt  bi  I.  Fnedrich  (ivoli.  i»>»-i«)i):  obiiuiry  noiicc  in 
rt.  7X-KI,  l«h  January  tBoo;  L.  von  Kobclt,  CoiiKrial^iiRi  o/ 
Dr  DMlinetr  (ir.  Ey  K.  Coukf.  189')-  U-  S-  1~*) 

DOIXOHD.  JOHH  (i7oe-i;6t),  English  optician,  wai  the  son 
of  a  Huguenot  RlugM,  1  Bjlk-weavcc  at  Spitalliclds.  London, 
when  he  wu  born  on  the  lOth  ol  June  1706.  He  Followed  hii 
ralher'a  tnde,  bnl  found  time  to  acquire  »  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Cnek,  malhematin,  phy»ci,  inatomy  and  other  subjects.  In 
I7I»  he  abindoned  lilk-wcaving  and  joined  his  eldest  son,  Pelcr 
DoUond  (i7jo-i82o),  wbo  in  ijso  had  5t»rted  in  business  as  a 
nailer  ol  optical  instruments.  His  reputation  grew  rapidly, 
and  in  1761  he  was  appointed  optjciln  to  the  king,  tn  T7JS  he 
publbbed  an  "  Account  o<  some  e«periment»  concerning  the 
different  retrangibilily  ol  light  "  (/**«.  Tram.,  1758).  describing 
the  eiperiments  that  led  him  to  the  Bthievement  with  which  his 
name  is  specialiy  associated,  the  discovery  ofa  means  of  consliuct- 
ing  ichromalic  lenses  by  the  combination  ol  crown  and  flint 
,    Leonhaid  Eulcr  in  1 747  had  suggested  that  achlDmitism 


fllbyth 


mot  glass 


Relying 

disputed  this  possibility  (Pkil.  Tram.,  1753),  but  subsequently, 
llteithe  Swedish  physicisi,  Samuel  Klingcnsljenia  (ia<|S-i7Gs1, 
had  pointed  out  that  Newton's  law  ol  dispersion  did  not  lutmoniie 
with  certain  observed  facts,  he  began  experiments  10  settle  Ihc 
quslion.  Early  In  ITS7  he  succeeded  in  produdne  refraction 
without  colont  by  the  aid  of  glass  and  water  lenses,  and  a  few 
months  later  he  made  1  successful  attempt  to  gel  the  same  result 
by  a  combination  ol  glasses  of  dilf  etent  qualities  (see  Telescope). 
For  this  achievement  the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  Copley 

Dollond  also  published  two  papers  on  apparatus  for  measuring 
small  angles  (Phil.  Trans.,  1753,  1754).  He  died  in  London,  ol 
apoplexy,  on  the  30th  of  November  1761. 

An  account  of  his  Hie,  privately  primed,  was  wriiirn  by  Ihe  Rev. 
John  Kelly  (17SO-1SD9),  the  Manx  icholar,  who  mamcd  one  of  hit 
gianddaughten. 

n  Turk.  dMinis),  ori^nally  a  long  and  loose 


nt  IcII  ui 


mthes 


beTurki 


ouldn 


with  the 


I  not  unlike  a  cauock  in  shape. 
■n  jacket,  worn  by  hussars,  and 
sleeves  hanging  loose;  and  it  is 
im  by  ladies,  with  wide  eape- 


like  arrangements  [i 

DOUIJA  TDZLA,  or  Don^  Sou,  the  capital  of  the  Dolnja 
-Hiala  district,  in  Bosnia,  bcaulifully  utuated  on  the  Jala  or  Julia, 
a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Spieta,  which  totns  ih*  Bosna 
al  Doboj,  jg  m,  W.N.W.;  and  on  a  branch  railway  from  Doboj. 
I'op  (>>QS)  io.»7I  llnost  all,  including  a  permanent  colony 
ol  gipsies,  being  Moslems.  Dolnja  Tuilaistheseat  of  adistiici 
court  and  ao  Orthodoi  btshop;  with  several  churches,  many 
mosques,  a  hospiul,  gymnasium  and  commercial  school.  Btsidca 
targe  alkali  works,  it  has  a  vigorous  trade  in  grain,  liveuock, 

of  Hungarian  minen;  while  the  salt  springs,  owned  by  the  slate 
both  at  Dolnja,  or  Lower,  and  Gomja.  or  Upper  Tuila,  6  m.  £., 
■re  without  a  rival  In  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Dolnja  Tutla  wu  called  by  ihe  Romans  Ad  Salinai. 
ConstantinePoipliyrogenitiis  mentions  it.  in  the  loth  century,  a* 
5alciif  j;  in  olher  medieval  documents  it  appears  as  Stu.  San  or 
Stii.  lis  modem  name  is  derived  Irom  the  Turkish  In, "  salt," 
In  1690  the  Austrfus  touted  the  Turks  at  Gomja  Tuila.  and 
removed  the  Franciscan  (riart.  with  about  yxo  other  Roman 
Calbdics,  iato  Slavonia. 


on  Ihe  34th  of  Jun 


pesoHttur  ia  a 
Cronsledt  [1701 


Hewasadmilted  in  his  infancy  a  mem- 

the  galley  on  which  he  was  serflng.  and  in  the 
kilted  him.  He  was  condemned  to  death  lor  his 
sidetalionol  his  youlh  the  grand  master  granted 
bich,  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Torrigiani,  was 
'ope  Clement  XllL,  and  alter  nine  nwnths' 
'  was  set  at  liberty.  Throughout  that  period  be 
lelf  with  the  study  of  Ihe  physical  uiences,  and 
quent  residence  at  Meta  he  continued  to  devote 
.  In  I77S  he  published  his  Rakrrditi  ixr  In 
tps  i  dijireiuti  didanca  du  cniirt  dt  la  Urn, 
ttanslations  ol  mineialogical  treatises  by  A.  F. 
-1765)  and  T.  O,  Bergman  <i7]S-i784)-     Tboe 


licdes  Scicn 


commission  wtiicn,  smci  ine  age  01  ntteen,  ne  nan  neid  in  the 
carabioein,  and  in  1777  he  accompanied  the  biilli  (aflerwardt 
Cardinal  L.  R.  E.)  de  Rohan  to  I'ortugaL  In  the  fallowing  year 
he  viuted  Spain,  and  in  1780  and  1781  Sicily  and  the  adjacenl 
islands.  Two  months  ol  Ihe  year  17S1  were  spent  in  examining 
the  geological  structure  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  ijBj  the  earth- 
quake of  Calabria  Induced  him  to  go  to  Italy.    The  sdenlilic 

Upari  (1783):  Mlmeirt  nir  k  Iremblcmeal  it  ttrrt  it  la  Calatrt 
( 1 784) :  Ulwuitt  sur  Iti  Ifei  Paniti,  it  <iMIi>itu  reiimnl  da 
prodllil^dl^Elml^l^SS)  and  other  works.  In  1784  and  1790  be 
busied  himsell  with  an  eiaminalion  ol  the  Alps,  his  observatioDs 
on  which  form  the  subject  of  numerous  memoin  published  in  the 
Jtiirnal  de  pbjiiqiu.  The  mineral  deltmilt,  which  was  lunied 
afier  him,  was  described  by  Dolomieu  in  1791.  He  returned 
to  France  in  thai  year,  bringing  with  him  rich  collcclioni  of 
minerals.  On  the  i4lh  of  September  1793  the  due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, with  whom  he  had  been  for  twenty  yean  on  (eras  of 
the  closest  intimacy,  was  assassinated  al  Forgs,  uld  Dohmiien 
retired  witb  the  widow  and  daughter  of  the  duke  to  their  esUteol 
Roche  Cuyon,  where  he  wrote  several  [mporlanl  idcnlific  papers. 
The  events  of  the  9th  ■niermidor  (July  17, 1 794)  having  restored 
the  country  to  some  tranquillity.  Dolomieu  recommenced  his 
geological  touts,  and  visited  various  parts  ol  Fiance  with  which 
he  had  been  previously  unactiuainted.  He  was  in  I7«A  appoinied 
engineer  and  professor  at  the  school  of  mines,  and  was  chosen  a 
of  the  Institute  at  the  times 


I  he  joint 


I  these 


itific  sUfI  wl 


11798  af 


expedition  to  Egypt.  Hehad  proceeded  up  the  Nile 
as  far  asCaito  when  ill- heal  thmadehis  return  loEu  rope  necessary, 
and  on  the  7th  of  March  1799  he  set  sail  from  Alciandiia.  Hb 
ship  proving  unseaworthy  put  into  Taranto,  and  as  Naples  was 
then  at  wat  with  France,  all  the  French  pusongen  were  made 
prisoners.  Onthejind  of  May  they  were  carried  by  ship  to  Mes- 
sina, whence,  with  the  excqMion  of  Dolomieu,  they  embarkei) 
for  the  coast  of  Fiance.  Dolomieu  had  been  an  object  of  the 
hatred  ol  the  Neapolitan  court  since  178],  when  he  revealed  to 
the  grand  master  of  his  order  its  designs  against  MalU,  and  the 
calumniesof  hit  enemies  on  Ibal  isbnd  servol  nowata  pretext  for 
his  detention.     He  was  confined  in  a  pestilential  duiiigcon.  where, 

languished  during  twenty-one  monihi.  Dolomieu.  however,  did 
not  abandon  himself  to  despair.  Deprived  of  writing  materials, 
he  made  a  piece  of  wood  his  pen,  and  with  the  smoke  of  his  lamp, 
for  ink  he  wrote  upon  the  margins  of  a  Bible,  the  only  book  he 
still  possessed,  his  treatise  .^ii>/i  pbilettpliit  minlralBgiiiul  il  MT 
rtifia  aiatralcUtoi)-  Friends  entreated,  but  in  vain,  for  his 
liberty;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in  furnishing 
him  with  a  little  assistance,  and  il  was  only  by  virtue  of  s  special 
clause  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Naples  that,  on  the  islh 
of  March  iSoi,  he  was  released.  On  his  arrival  in  France  be 
commenced  ibe  duties  of  the  chair  of  minetaloEy  at  tbe  miaeuni 


DOLOMITE 


of  ulunl  liktory,  to  vtikh,  itUi  tte  detth  of  Diubi 
be  had  bnn  dccurd  in  January  1800.  Hii  coune  of  fe 
iBildudcd.bereviuledSwititiland.  RcturuingthencebCR 
the  raideDce  ol  hii  brothc['4n-laii  at  Ch&teiu-Ncuf,  i 
dcpanmcDt  o(  SaAne-ci-Loin,  vbetc  he  wu  Kiied  with  ■ 
ta  whidi  in  ■  lew  dqv  he  tuccumbed,  oo  the  iGIkoi  Nov 


.  ripnality 
.  conceptlan.  The  diMenali  conHitutiiig  the 
piimonlial  globe  be  held  la  bive  utangtd  themaelva  according 
1«  their  specific  gravities,  u  u  to  hkve  coistituled  a  fluid  centrsl 
((A(R,  ■  lolid  mul  citernal  to  this,  tieit  *  stratum  at  mtei, 
utd  lastly  the  atmosphen.  Where  wKtei  ptnetiated  through  (be 
enttti  tididihcalioo  took  p1ac«  in  the  uadetlyi^  fluid  masa.  vhjcb 
calugiiiS  in  coniequence  produced  rifii  in  the  superincumbent 
rock*.  Water  rushing  doKo  thtouj^  the  rifts  became  decom- 
pssed,  and  the  lesuliing  tUtnttrcDce  occasioiKd  lubmuine 
volcanoes.  The  crust  of  tbe  earth  he  believed  la  be  continually 
ibcnasingiD  thickness,  owing  la  the  depuiiioaofaqiQeoUs  rocks, 
ud  to  the  gradual  tolidification  of  the  oidlen  inteiior,  10  That 
the  vdcanic  eruptions  and  other  geological  phenomena  of  [ornKi 
must  havit  been  of  far  greater  magnitude  anO  frequency  than 


Sac  L»epMe.  "  Eloge  hiUoriqiH  de  t 
<lu«  da  Itinuti  ii  r/«l>IU  (lio6) ;  Tt 
Hfty,  vdL  lii.  p.  I6[  (laoS). 

DOLOHItB,  ■  mineral  species  c 


ft  iff  In 


f  calcium   and 


a,  CaMg  (COJ,,  and 
hedral  crystals  or  large  lock-Riasses.    Analyses  o[  most  well- 
"■'""''■'  ■    closely    with    the    above 

_  present  in  equal  molecular 
IS  (CaC0],j4'js;  MgCOi.4;'6j%).    Normal  dolomlle 

louble  salt;  and  any  Tnrialioos  in  colnpo^tion 
are  10  be  eiplained  by  the  isontorphous  miiiag  of  this  double 
Ball  with  catboBatei  of  caldum,  lion,  magDCsum,  taanganese. 
sad  nnly  of  tine  and  eobalt. 

In  erystalline  lorm  dolomite  is  very  similar  te  caldte,  belonging 
l«  the  sune'granp  of  rtuinlMhedial  carbonates;  tbe  piindtive 
rbombohedton.  r  (too),  parallel  to 
s  faces  of  which  there  are  perfect 
avages,  has  interfadal  angles  of 
'  4?i  the  angle  of  the  cleavage 
imbtJiedioB  of  caldte  being  74° 
'.  A  specially  characteristic  feature 
'    t  this  rhombohedion  is  fre- 


quenUy  tli 


onlyfo 


Fio.  1. 


(%  i),  sometimes  10  an  eit  mordinary  degree  giving  rise  to  saddle- 
duped  crysiab  <Gg.  1).  Crystals  with  plane  faces  are  usually 
Iwinned.  (here  being  an  inteipenetration  of  two  ibombohedia 
with  the  vertical  aies  parallel.  The  secondary  twin-laminaiion, 
parallel  to   the  obtuse   ihombohedton 


dobmiie; 
of  plan. 


>  rhonbobedial  ciysul, 
e  hitter  Is  bemibedial  with 
I,  having  only  an  aiis  of 
iiiad  symotttry  and  a  centre  of  sym- 
■etry.  This  lower  degree  ol  syntmeuy,  which  Is  the  same  ss 
thai  ol  dioptase  and  phenadte,  is  occasonally  shown  by  the 
pnscBce  ol  an-  obliquely  placed  rbombohedron,  and  also  by 
tbe  vant  of  symmetry  in  the  etching  and  elastidty  Ggum 
on  the  faces  of  the  prfmitive  rbombohedron. 
Dolomi      ■    ■     ■   ■ 


by  (be  fact  that  dobndte  ta  DOl  acted  upon  by  cold,  dilule  adds 
(tee  below,  Dalomilt  Sack).  CiyVals  ol  dolomite  vuy  fnm 
transparcDt  to  translucent,  and  often  eihibit  a  pearly  lustre, 
espedally  when  the  fncea  an  curved;  the  colour  is  usudly  white 

The  crysLoUiEed  mineral  was  first  eaamined  chemically  by 
P.  WouUein  1779,  and  was  named  compound.cpai  by  R.  Kirwin 
in  17S4;  other  early  names  are  biltcr-apsi,  rbomb-spai  and 
pearl-spar  (but  these  induded  other  rhombohcdral  carbonalej). 
The  name  dolomite  (Julnmic  of  N.  T.  de  Saussure,  1791)  is  in 
honour  of  the  French  geolo^t,  D.  C.  Dobmicu,  wbo  in  I7qr 
noted  that  certain  Tyrcleae  calcareous  rocks  and  Ilalian  marbles 
effervesce  only  shghtly  in  conlaa  with  add;  this  name  was  for 
many  ycais  applied  £0  the  rock  only,  but  was  bter  extended  to 
the  ccystallized  mineral,  fint  in  the  form  dolomite-spat. 

In  the  white  ciyitalline  dolomHe-tock  of  tbe  Bianenihat  neat 
Brieg  in  Sinlntland  beautiful  wacer-deai  oyaials  of  dolomite 
are  found;  and  cryslaJliied  masses  occur  embedded  in  serpentine, 
(ale-schist  and  other  magnesian  silicate  rocks.  Tbe  best  crystal- 
metalMenma 
-sella  near 
Piedmont  (as  large  twinned  rhombohedra)  and  Cleator 
Moor  in  Cumberiand;  in  the  depcalts  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  at 
Alston  in  Cumberland,  Latey  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Joplio  in 
Miasouri;  and  in  the  silver  veins  of  Schemnita  in  Hungary  and 
Cuanajuato  in  Mexico. 

ScvtTil  varieties  of  dolomite  have  been  distingubbed,  depending 
o<-  differences  in  stiuciuie  and  chemical  conpwitioii.  Miemile 
is  a  crystallised  or  columnar  variety,  of  a  pale  asparagua-grecD 
odour,  from  Miemo  near  Volleira  in  Tuscany;  taraspite  is  a 
similar  variety  from  Taiasp  in  Switzslaod.  Gurbofite,  from 
Curhof  near  Aggabach  in  Lower  Austria,  is  snow-white,  compact 
and  porccHanovs.  Bcossite,  ftom  tbe  BrvBO  valley  near  Ivrea  in 
Ficdmonl,  and  tharaodite.fromThuand  in  Saiony,are  ciyalal- 
liied  varieties  containing  iron.  Goacly  related  is  the  tpedea 
ankeritt  («.».).  (L.  J.  S.) 

Dohmiti  Rxk. — Thetock  deloodte,  also  known  aa  dolomitic 
or  niBgnesian  Uaestane,  consists  pEindpally  of  the  ninaal  of  (be 
same  name,  hut  often  containa  admliture  of  other  substances, 
such  aa  cakite,  quartz,  carbonate  and  oxides  of  iron,  argillaceous 
melerLai,  and  chert  or  chalcedony.  Dolomiles  when  very  piuv 
and  well  cryilalliied  may  be  snowy  while  {i-t,  some  eiamptea 
liom  (be  eastecn  Alps),  but  are  commonly  yellow,  cieamy, 
biownUi  or  grey  from  the  presence  of  impurities.  Tbey  tend 
to  be  ciystalliDe,  though  on  a  fine  scale,  and  appear  under  (he 
microscope  conrposed  of  small  sharply  angular  rbombohedn, 
with  a  perfect  cleavage  and  very  strong  double  rdractlon.  They 
!an  he  often  recognised  by  this,  but  are  nic«t  certainly  dis- 


Linguisbed  froi 


te  dissolves  only  v< 
ie  cold,  but  ceadily  wbei 
,■  attacked  by  th 


slowly  in  dilute  byd 
K  add  it  warmed ;  U 


by  ex 


.h  dolDmiie  and  caldte,  d 


e  calcit 


.    The' 


of  the  calclte  may  be  rendered  more  dear  by  01 
ferric  chloride  solution.  This  is  decomposed,  leaving  a  y^low 
stainof  ferric  hydralewhere  thecildleoccufTed.  Aitcmaiively, 
a  solulioa  of  alnniniutD  chloride  will  serve;  this  piedpiialc* 
gclanlinoufl  alumina  on  contftci  with  caldte  and  tbe  film  can  be 
stained  with  aniline  dyes  [Lambetg'tiolutian}.  The  dolomite  i* 
not  afiected  by  these  pioatses. 

Dokmiilcs  of  compact  stcncture  have  a  Ugbcr  spedGc  gravity 
than  iimcBtones,  but  they  very  often  have  a  cavernous  or  diuiy 
character,  the  walls  of  the  h^ows  being  Uned  with  smsll  ciyslala 
d  dolomite  with  a  pearly  lustre  and  rounded  faces.  They  are  also 
slightly  harder,  and  for  these  and  other  reasons  they  last  betlet 

mending.  Dolomites  are  rardy  fassilifeious,  as  the  procesa  of 
didomitizalion  tends  to  destroy  any  organic  remains  ori^nally 
present.  As  compared  with  limestones  they  an  leas  frc<|uen(ly 
well  bedded,  bul  there  an  exceptions  to  Ihii  rule.    Uany 
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dolomttcs,  partkukrly  IboKof  the  Dorth  of  EngUod.  ibow  a  vciy 
remarlublc  concntionacy  ilnicture.  Tbe  beds  UxJi  ai  il  mode  i^ 
ol  rQundcd  balls  of  all  liio  from  a  loot  or  two  in  diiinelci  dOHn- 
warda.  Ollen  they  aie  tiuck  together  like pilaalibot  or  biuichei 
ol  grapes.  They  ate  composed  of  fibrous  ndiale  caldte  ayjub, 
whichbysomekindofconmiionaiy  action  bavsKgngaied  [ram 
tlie  dolomitic  matiiial  and  gnopcd  ibeiDsdvTs  togelber  in  Ibis 
way.  Other  concrttioaa  from  these  beds  Tcscmble  buDchei  of 
coiats,  lufti  of  plaDta,  or  present  various  tl range  ImiUlire  lornis. 
Dolomite,  ualike  otldie,  is  not  secreted  by  marine  animals  to 
build  up  tbiE  hard  paits  of  their  skdetoni,  and  it  is  generally 
■gtecd  also  that  dolomite  is  only  very  rarely  ud  undei  cuxp- 
Iknal  conditions  deposited  dire^y  (rum  solution  In  mter.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  limestonci 
may  absorb  or  be  partly  teplaod  by  magnesium  nrhonate,  and 
the  double  salt  dotomile  lubatituied  lor  cakite  by  one  of  those 
pnKcsaes  which  ait  describai  as  "  metasomaiic."  Thus  lbs 
Carboniferous  Umcsiones  of  vaiioui  puts  ol  Britain  pass  into 
dokimlica  along  lines  of  jwat,  fissure  or  fault,  or  occaMinally 
Along  certain  holding  planea.  At  tbe  same  lime  therock  becomes 
ctyitalllne,  ila  minute  stniclure  is  alteied,  its  fossils  are  effaced, 
and  as  dokmutc  has  a  higher  sped^  gravity  than  liEoestone, 
conlnclion  i^ults  and  cavities  are  fomied.    The  prevalence  of 
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thus  be  simply  eipbined.  The  process  may  actually  be  studied 
in  many  "  maguesian  limestones,"  in  xhicb  by  means  of  the 
miciDicope  we  may  trace  (hegradualgnwih  of  dolomite  ciysials 
uking  place  simullaneously  with  the  desliuction  of  the  oiiginal 
features  of  Lhe  UmcitoDe.  Rewnt  invest igaitoos  in  coral  leefa 
show  that  thrsc  changes  aic  going  on  at  tbe  prcseiii  day  at  no 
considenhle  depths  and  in  rock*  which  have  not  long  con- 

AU  this  goes  to  piove  that  the  double  carbonate  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  is  under  certain  condiifona  a  more  stable  salt  than 
either  ol  the  ample  carbonates,  and  that  these  conditions  recur  in 
naluie  with  considerable  frequency.  Experiments  have  proved 
Ihat  at  moderately  high  tcmperali  " 


1  catdt. 


o  dobmi 


re  readily  aflccled  Ihsn 
cakite.  TbeanalogywiihdotonuliEatlonolllnieitaneslsBtiDng 
but  not  complete,  as  the  lal  ter  proceaa  must  take  place  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  approiimately  under  atmospheric  pressures. 
No  completely  salisficlory  explanation  of  lhe  change,  from  lhe 
standpoint  of  lhe  geologist,  has  as  yei  been  advanced,  tlmugh 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  (he  problem.  Many  limestones 
art  rich  in  angonile,  but  this  in  coune  of  time  tends  to  it- 
crystal  Uie  as  caldle.  Uagnesiumaahsaieabundani  in  sea-water, 
and  in  tbe  waters  of  evaponting  enclosed  cota!  lagoons  and  of 
many  hiller  lakes.  Caldte  is  moresoluble  than  dotomitein  mlet 
satuiated  with  carbonic  add  and  nvuld  lend  to  be  slowly  removed 
from  a  limestone,  whik  the  dokmile  increased  in  relative  propor- 
lion,  Dobmiie  also  being  denser  than  caldte  may  besupposcdio 
replace  it  more  readily  when  pressure  is  incietscd.  These  tod 
many  other  factors  probably  co-operate  to  eflcci  tbe ' 

Bum  pies  of  dolomi 
every  geological  loraiaiion  m  which  luuestono  occur,  ine 
oldest  rocks  aie  most  generally  affected,  e.f.  the  Cambrian  lime- 
stona  of  Scotland,  but  lhe  change  occurs,  a>  has  already  been 
staled,  even  in  tbe  upmised  coial  leefs  of  the  fndiaji  and  Pad£c 
oceans  which  are  very  recent  foimalioni.  It  is  very  inictestlnglo 
note  ihai  dolomites  are  very  frequent  amoDg  rocks  which  indicate 
that  desert  or  salt-lake  conditions  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their 
deposit.  Tbe  dokimite  or  magneiian  Umeatone  of  the  English 
Permian  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  eiplsnation  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  waters  ol  bitter  lakes  are  usually  rich  In 
Bagoesiom  alts  which,  percolating  through  beds  of  timstone, 

dolomites  are  (base  of  the  Dolomite  Alps  of  Tirol    They  are  ol 

it  is  beliered  that  some  were  originally  coral  reefs;  they  are  nov 
highly  crystalline  and  often  contain  iBietcstiag  minerals  and  oKS. 


y  be  obtained  in  practically 


Thegaler 


lalim 


at  tbe  Hoftb  Amerkin  Trcnloa  ra^  k 


luniish  excellent  building  stones,  and  those  of  the 
north-east  of  England  (Mansfield  sione,  frc.)  have  kng  been 
legarded  with  great  tavour  on  account  of  their  rastance  to 
decomposition.  They  vary  a  good  deal  in  quality,  and  have  not 
all  proved  equally  satislacloty  in  piaaice.  Pan  of  the  Houses  ol 
Farliament  ai  Wesiminsiei  is  built  ol  dokimlie.        (J.  S.  F.) 

DOLOMITES.  THE,  a  mountain  diiiiicl  In  the  Souih  Tirdese 
Alps,  though  sometimes  it  is  enoneovsly  considered  to  form  part 
of  some  other  chain  than  tbe  Alps.  Tbe  distinguishing  feature  ol 
this  district  is  that  it  is  composed  of  magnesian  limestone,  wMdi 
rises  in  peaks  of  a  most  singular  degree  of  sharpness  and  streaked 
by  veins  of  the  most  startling  colouts.  Nowadays  ii  has  become 
well  known  to  tourisls,  who,  however,  keep  mainly  to  a  few  great 
centres,  though  moat  of  tbe  more  stiiking  peaks  were  fiist 
ascended  in  the  late  siities  and  early  seven)  let  of  the  igth  century 
by  English  mountaineers.  Roughly  speaking  the  DodomlK 
region  lies  between  the  Brenner  railway  from  Fianiensfeile 
to  Trent  (W.)  and  tbe  road  over  the  Monte  Croce  Pass  fion 
lonlchen  In  the  Drave  valley  by  way  ol  the  Seilen  glen  and 
the  Fiave  valley  to  Belluno  and  Feltre  (E.).  On  the  north  it  b 
limited  by  the  railway  line  from  Innicbcn  to  Fnntenfeue,  and 
on  theaouth  by  therailway  and  road  from  Trent  to  Feltic.    Tbe 


it  is  the  Mar 


ft.),  b. 


,  .  the  Cimon  della  Fata,  tbe  Langkofd. 
tbe  Felmo,  the  Drd  Zinnen,  the  Sasi  Maor  and  the  Rosengtilen 
(see  Aifs).  Among  the  chief  tourist  ntotts  are  St  Ulrich  (In 
the  CrOden  valley},  San  Marlino  di  Castroua  (near  Piimiere), 
Caprile  and  Cortina  d'Ampeoo. 

Besides  tbe  Dolomites  included  in  the  above  region  there  an 
several  other  Dolomite  groups  (though  less  extensive)  in  tbe  Alps. 
N.W.  ol  Trent  rises  the  Tosa  group,  while  in  Swiiteiland  ihere  ate 
the  Pii  d'Acta  group,  S.W.  of  BergOa  on  the  Alhula  Psia  loule, 
and  the  curious  little  group  N.  of  the  village  of  EpIOgen,  besides 
other  isotattd  peaks  between  the  5t  Coithard  and  Lukmanier 
Passes.  In  Dauphint  itself  (the  home  of  the  geologist  Dolomieu) 
tbe  mountain  districts  of  the  Royannalt,  of  the  Vercon,  and  of 
the  Dfvoluy  (all  S.W.  of  Gnnoble)  arc  mortar  less  Doloniilic  In 
character. 

See  ].  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  ChurchUl,  DU  Btlimlu  UtuualiH 
(London.  1864):  Miss  L.  Tuekeli,  Z<(BoaiJi(  iiiiu>i(  Dtlemlm 
London.  1871^  P.  Ciohnann,  ICaiiAraiitn  in  da  DeltmiUm 
(Vienna.  i»n]:  L,  Sininglia,  ClimUn  Stminiitnua  ^  Ikt  Dtlt- 
milts  (UiHlan.  l»t6}iTltt  Climii  of  Korman-Kcradt  (Landoo, 
ISV9):  V.  Wolf  von  Clanvell.  DUomiuttalinr  (Vienna.  IM): 
j.  iM.  WulBit  Alps  (new  ed.,  London,  iM.  section  9,  Rte.  P. 
PreDch  I>alamitcs),  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

DOLPRtH,  a  name  properly  belonging  (0  the  common  cetacean 
mammal  known  as  Ddfhmtu  idphis,  bul  also  appUed  to  a 
number  of  more,  or  las  nearly  allied  species.  The  dolphins, 
botlle-noses,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,"  porpoises," 
are  found  in  abundance  in  all  seas,  while  some  spcdea  an 
inbabitaDts  ol  large  rivers,  as  the  Amason.    They  arc  amoii(  tte 


smaller  membas  ol  the  cetacean  order,  none  eueeding  10  ft.  In 
length.  Their  food  is  chiefly  fish,  lor  the  capture  of  wblch  ihefi 
long  narrow  beaks,  armed  with  numeraiu  sharp-pi^ntal  teeth, 
are  well  adapted,  but  some  alio  devoni  oustaceans  and  mollusca. 
They  are  mostly  giegarloui.  and  tbe  agility  and  grace  ol  their 
movements  In  the  water  art  tbenes  of  admiration  to  the 
spectators  when  a  "  scbool  of  potpoiso  "  is  pbying  round  llw 


The  type  of  the  group  b  t 
Meditemnan  and  Altanti 
length,  and  is  thickest  near 


e  comnwn  dobbin  {D.  id^iU)  of  tbn 
.  which  usually  measures  6  to  8  ft.  in 
he  centie,  wbcra  the  back  fin  risen  to 
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■  bdihtif^orielB.,  ind  whence  the  bodf  Upen  [owuibbotli 
oliemitln.  Tlw  foieheid  docends  ibnititly  to  the  btse  gf  the 
iliehtlySitleiKd  beak,  which  is  about  6  in,  long,  trndiiieiJiintn] 
fnim  the  forehead  by  a  tranavene  depression.  The  mouth  is 
anned  with  ihaip,  aGghtly  curved  teeth,  of  uniform  site,  varyiog 
bnumberfiomforlytofiftyoneacbsidcof  both  jaws.  Tbeipci 
tun  of  the  ear  Is  exceedingly  minute;  the  eye>  are  of  moderati 
Btelndlhehlow-hotciseiescent.shaped,  Thecolouioftheuppra 
miface  is  black,  beeomlDg  hghler  on  the  Banks,  and  petftctJy 
while  below.  DoiphinsireEcegacious,  and  htje  held)  of  tcnfoUow 
thipft.  They  exhibit  lemiikable  lEiliiy.  lodividuaJs  having  been 
knom  to  leap  to  such  a  height  out  ot  the  water  aj  to  fall  upon 
the  deck.  Their  gambols  and  ippareut  telish  foe  human  society 
bare  alliactcd  the  aCKntion  of  mirioen  io  all  ages,  and  have 
pnbahly  given  rile  10  (he  many  fabulous  stories  told  of  dotphlns- 
Tbeir  appearance  at  sea  was  regarded  as  a  good  omen,  for  although 
H  presaged  a  tempest,  yet  il  enabled  the  sailoTs  (o  steer  for  a  place 
of  safety.  The  dolphin  is  cxccedingl]'  voracious,  feeding  ou  fish, 
cuttlefishes  and  crustaceans.  On  the  south  coast  of  England  it 
Uves  chiefly  on  pilchard  and  mackerel,  and  when  in  pursuit  of 
these  is  often  taken  in  the  aels.  The  female  brings  forth  a  single 
young  one,  which  she  nurses  moat  carefully.  Her  milk  is 
abundant  and  rich,  and  during  the  operation  of  suckh'ng,  the 
mother  floats  in  a  slightly  sidelong  position,  so  as  Io  allow  of  the 
netrssary  respiration  in  herself  and  her  young.  The  dolphin  was 
lotmeriysupposed  tobe  a  lish,  and  allowed  to  be  eaten  by  Roman 
CalhoUca  when  the  use  of  flesh  was  prohibited,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  esteemed  as  i  delicacy  by  the  French,  Among  the 
■cafacing  population  ot  Britain  the  name  "  dolphin  "  is  most 
Biually  given  lo  the  beautifully  coloured  fish  Cfryfkaata  hipputii 
—the  dorado  of  the  Portuguese,  and  il  is  ID  the  latter  the  poet 
Is  alluding  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  dying  ilalpbin's  changing 

Many  other  aUied  genera,  such  as  Pr^dtlpklnia,  Slaw, 
taintrhynchui,  Jtc,  are  also  included  in  the  family  Mpiinliliii, 
Kime  of  which  live  wholly  in  rivcis. 

Beside  these  therefs  another  groupotlargely  freshwater  species, 
snutituling  the  family  Ptalaaiilidac,  and  tyjriliedby  the  susu 
(nalanitla  eimiaica),  extensively  dislributM  throughout  neatly 
the  whole  of  the  river.systems  of  the  Ganges,  Brahmaputra  and 
Indus,  ascending  as  high  as  Iheie  Is  water  enough  lo  swim  In,  but 
never  passing  out  to  sea.  It  rs  about  8  ft.  long,  blind  and  feeds 
OD  small  lish  and  crustaceans  for  which  it  gropes  irith  lis  long 
siout  in  the  muddy  waieis  at  the  bottom.  Inia  taifrtymii, 
the  single  species  of  its  genus,  frequents  the  A  mason,  and  reaches 
an  eitreme  length  of  8  ft.  It  is  wholly  pink  or  flesh-coloured,  at 
cniiccly  black.  OT  black  above  and  pink  beneath.  A  third  is  the 
U  Plata  dolphin,  SltKudtlpMi  tlamHlki.  a  species  about  s  ft. 
Is  length.  Its  cidourii  palish  brown,  which  harmOnlies  with  the 
brown-coloured  watet  of  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata.  See 
ClThCtJi.  {R.  L.*) 

DOMAT.  or  Dauhit,  JBAH  (leis-iipC),  French  jurisconsult, 
was  bom  at  Clermont  in  Auvctgnc,  on  the  30th  of  November 
16 jj.  He  was  closely  in  sympalhy  ^ith  the  Porl-Royalisls,  was 
Intimate  with  Pascal,  and  at  the  death  of  Ihac  cclcbnied  philo- 
iophet  was  entrusted  with  his  private  papers.  He  is  principally 
known  from  his  elaborate  legal  digest,  in  three  volumes  410, 
under  the  title  of  Ltit  cMa  daiu  Icur  ordn  nalard  (tfi!?),-^ 

of  looo  livres.  A  fourth  volume,  Li  Droll  public,  was  published 
ia  169;,  a  year  after  his  death.  This  is  one  ol  the  most  important 
works  on  the  science  of  law  that  France  has  produced.  Domal 
endeavoured  to  found  all  law  upon  ethical  or  religious  principles, 
hit  motto  being  L'kemnt  tstfait  par  Din  el  paur  Dim.  Besides 
the  Leit  Cirilti,  Domat  made  In  Latin  a  selection  of  Ihe  most 
common  laws  in  Ihe  collections  of  Jaslinian,  under  the  title  of 
Ittun  idctlia  (Paris,  i;oo;  Amsterdam,  1703);  il  was  sub- 
lequently  appended  to  the  Ltit  crsUet.  His  n'orks  have  been 
translated  into  English.  Domat  died  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of 
Uarch  i«<A 

III  the  JoMrnat  Ar  mraH'j  for  1B43  are  several  papers  oti  Domat 
br  Vicisr  Cousin,  giving  much  information  not  oihciwise  acceuibk. 


VmSnS.  a  district  of  taattni  France,  fomeriy  part  of  the 
province  of  Burgundy,  now  comprised  in  the  department  of  Ala, 
and  bounded  W.  by  Ihe  Safine,  S.  by  the  Rhone,  E.  by  the  Ain 
and  N,  by  Ihe  district  of  Bresse.  The  tegioa  forms  an  undulating 
plateau  with  a  ilighi  slope  towards  the  north-west,  the  higher 
ground  bordering  the  Ain  and  the  Rhone  attaining  an  average 
height  of  about  looo  ft.  The  Dombes  is  characterized  by  an 
Impervious  luif  ace  cnnslsling  of  boulder  day  and  other  relics  of 
glacial  action.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  Urge  number  of  ntn-wster 
pools,  varying  for  the  most  part  from  jstoijoacresinslie  which 
cover  some  ij.oooaccesof  its  total  area  of  382,000  acres.  ThF» 
pools,  artifidatly  created,  date  in  many  cases  from  the  i5Lh 
century,  some  to  earlier  periods,  and  were  formed  by  landed 
ptoprietora  who  in  those  disturbed  times  saw  a  surer  source 
of  revenue  in  fish-breeding  than  in  agriculture.  Disease  and 
depopulation  resulted  from  this  policy  and  at  the  end  of  Ihe 
iSlh  century  the  Legislative  Assembly  decided  lo  reduce  the  area 

ments  effected  during  the  19th  century.  Large  numbers  of  fish, 
principally  carp,  pike  and  tench  are  still  reared  profitably,  the 
pools  being  periodically  dried  up  and  the  ground  cutlivated. 

The  Dombe3<Lat.  fa  rnfriic)  once  formed  part  ol  Ihe  kingdom  oI 
Ailes,  In  the  1 1th  century,  when  the  kingdom  began  lo  break  up, 
Ihe  northern  part  of  the  Dombes  came  under  the  power  ol  the 
lords  of  Baugf,  and  in  iiiS,  by  the  marriige  of  Marguerite  de 
BaugC  with  Humbert  IV.  of  Beaujeu,  passed  to  the  lords  ol 
Beaujeu,  Tlie  southern  portion  was  hdd  In  succession  by  the 
lords  of  Vlllars  and  of  Thoite.  Its  lords  took  advantage  of  the 
eicommunlcation  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  to  assert  their 
complete  Independence  of  the  Empire.  In  1400,  Louts  II,,  duke 
ol  Bourbon,  acquired  the  northern  part  of  the  Dombes,  together 
with  the  lordship  of  Beaujeu,  and  two  years  later  bought  the 
southern  part  from  the  sires  de  Tlioire,  forming  the  whole  into  a 
new  sovereign  principality  of  Ihe  Dombes,  with  Trtvoux  as  its 
capital.  The  principality  was  confiscated  by  King  Francis  I,  in 
ISJ3,  along  with  the  other  possessions  of  the  Dmjiable  de 
Bourbon,  was  granted  in  1517  to  the  qucen.mother,  Louise  of 
Savoy,  and  after  her  death  was  held  luccesuvely  by  kings 
Francis  I,,  Heniy  II,  and  Francis  II,,  and  by  Catherine  de' 
Medld.  In  ij6i  it  was  granted  to  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon- 
Monipensler,  by  whose  descendants  It  was  held  till,  io  iCigi, 
"  Mademoiselle,"  the  duchess  of  Montpensiet,  gave  it  lo  Louis 
XIV.'s  baiurd,  the  duke  of  Maine,  as  part  of  the  price  for  the 
rcleaseol  her  lover  Lauiun.  The  eldest  son  of  the  dukeof  Maine, 
LouisAugustede  Bourbon  (i  700-1 7S5),princeof  Dombes.  served 
in  Ihe  army  ot  Prince  Eugene  againsl  the  Turks  (1717},  took  part 
in  the  Wat  of  the  Polish  Succession  (17  j]-i734),  and  In  thai  of  ihe 
Austrian  Succession  (1741-1747).  He  was  made  colonel-general 
of  the  Swiss  regiment,  governor  of  Languedoc  and  master  of  the 
hounds  of  France.  He  was  succeeded,  as  prince  of  Dombes,  by 
his  brother  the  count  of  Eu  [q.v.),  who  in  i;6i  surrendered  Ihe 
prindpaltty  to  the  crown.  The  little  principality  of  Dombes 
showed  in  some  respects  signs  of  a  vigorous  life;  the  prince's 
mint  and  printing  works  at  Trfvoux  were  long  famous,  and  Ihe 
college  al  Tholssey  was  wcU  endowed  and  iDflucDtiaL 

See  A.  M.  H.  J.  Sralivii.  Jfanxl  ^hUltin  (Leiden.  iSSo): 
Cuichenon,  Hiiuiie  it  Dtmbti  (1863.  iB73);and  various  works  by 
M.  C.  Cuieuc,  ioctiHlIng  SmiUkiat  OumititHi  (with  Valentio  Smith) 

DOKBROWSIO,  JAN  HENBTR  (1755-1818), Polisbgenetal, 
was  born  at  Ficissowice  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  on  the  iijlh 
ol  August  1755.  Brought  upinSaiony,  he  served  for  some  yean 
in  the  Saxon  army;  but  when.  In  i;gi,  the  Polish  diet  lecallcd 
all  Poles  serving  abroad,  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  Under 
Poniatowski.  he  Look  part  in  the  campaign  of  I7g>  against  the 
Russians.  In  1794  he  distinguished  himself  under  Kosciusko  in 
the  defence  of  Warsaw.  For  two  years  ihereaflcr  he  lived  in 
retlremcni.  dctpning  Ihe  oilers  of  high  ranks  in  tfadr  annies  made 
lo  him  by  Russia  and  Prussa.  He  then  went  lo  Paris,  and  in 
January  1797  was  aulhqriicd  by  the  government  ot  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  10  orgaoiie  a  Polish  legion.    This  task  be  executed  al 
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Milan.  In  comDund  of  bis  Icfko  ht  pliycd  u  inporUnt  part  in 
Ihi  wdrin  luly,  eniersd  Rome  in  May  1798,  and  diKinguished 
hinlirlf  gnally  al  the  Tiebbia  (June  ij,  1799),  and  in  other 
battles  and  combats  of  1799-1801.  Ailei  Ihc  peace  ol  Amiens 
be  passed,  as  general  of  division,  into  the  teivice  of  the  Italian 
r^ublic.  Summonrd  by  NapoleDn  in  iSeA  to  pcomote  a  rising  in 
Poland,  heorgaalted  sevcial  divisioDt  of  Poles,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Daniig  ud  at  Friedland.  In  iSog  he  served  in  the 
Polish  campaign  and  in  iSii  he  commanded  a  Polish  division  in 
IheGnndt  /Irm/e,bdng  wounded  at  the  passage  ol  theBcrcaina. 
Hi-  (ought  under  Mannont  at  tbe  battle  of  Leipiig  (181  j),  and 

generals  entlusled  by  the  tsar  with  the  reorganization  ol  the 
Polish  anny,  and  was  named  in  1815  gennal  ol  cavaliy  and 
senator  palatine  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Pcdand.    He  retiiedt 

Dombrowski  died  al  his  seal  of'  Wina-Gon  in  Posen  on  (he  96th 
ol  June  1B18.    He  wiole  several  military  historical  worksinthe 
Polish    language. 
DOME  (Lai  dtmui,  house;  Ital.  diumo,  cathedral),  an  archi- 

cathedials,  correctly  applied  only  to  a  spherical  or  aphcroidal 

BUpporled  on  a  circular  wall,  as  In  the  Paathcon  at  Rome;  or  on 
adrum.ai  in  thchter  Byiantine  churchea  and  gcuerally  soin  the 
Renaissance  styles;  or  be  carried  over  a  square  or  polygonal  area, 
In  which  case  the  base  o!  Ibe  dome  it  connected  to  Ihc  linea  of  the 
main  wall  by  pendentivcs,  squinchca,  corbels  01  a  serin  ol  con- 
■  >n  may  be  semi- 


entil;  i 


the  ]:i 


ermed  a  cupola,  although  the  pendenti 
ue,  on  the  diagonal  lines,  the  complete  spherical  dome,  a 
itiance  vestibule  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sanctuary  a 
n,  attributed  to  Herod,  or  in  those  crowning  the  hays  0 
rnGatewaybyJustini        -     ' 


wilb  joinls 


lofsn 


L  of  drclct. 


in  the 


It  Mycenae. 

Temple  ol 
1  the  lower 


Jupiter  in  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato, 
portion  in  hoiiiontal  course*  and  the  upper  portic 
■I  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rrane. 

The  dome  is  probably  one  of  the  eariiesi  fonns  of  covering 
invented  by  man,  but  owing  probably  to  its  conjiruction  ia 
(pbtmctal  nulcriilt,  such  as  the  unhumt  bricks  in  Chald^ 


lief  (see  Aicu 


stages, 
Greece,  ascribed  genei 


ought  by  Layard  fi 
ins  of  semicircular  and  ovoid  domes,  which 
tuR  was  well  known  in  Assyria,  and  as  they 
:  same  nature  down  to  the  present  day  and  wi 
any  kind,  it  suggests  that  (hey  may  have  e 


Thet 


ing  the  thrust  of  the  earth  at  the  hack, 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lyiicntcs  < 
in  Greece,  because  (heir  vertical  seel 
drclfs.  For  this  reason,  the  conical  va 
b  not  a  dome.  The  drcular  Laconicon  i 
7:)  may  have  been  domed,  and  the 
Thermae  must  certainly  have  been  roi 


oflbcBi 


m  Pompeu 


pbce  of  n 


of  tl 


le  bathing  cstahllsh 


1  of  Titus  (j 
great  hemlcydei  in  Ihc 
3fed  with  semi-domes, 
c  of  ihd  great  dtrular  balls 
,  but  really  " 


IS  then 


lefav 


.  The  largest  on  (be  east  side  of  Ibe  Lali 
known  as  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  is  a  drcular  hall  wi 
diameter  of  lee  It.  Thoseof  Diana,  Mercury  and  V< 
were  q6,  66  and  60  ft.  respectively.  The  vaults  wt 
(Ufa  with  hoHsmtal  coutses  In  brick  and  cement, 
dome  Ol  (be  Temple  of  Mercury  bad  lallea  down 


(cction to havB been ooriy that »{ an equilatenl arch.  Fnmtba 
fact  that  there  were  pierced  openings  or  windows  in  all  tluaa 
domes,  they  probably  constituted  tht  frigidaria  ol  the  balhs. 
The  first  example  still  existing  in  Rome  is  that  ol  the  FanlbeoA 


|i  It.  ii 


circular  wall,  its  height  bdng  about  equal  tc 
lower  courses  of  thia  dome,  built  in  Ibe  Roman  brick  or  tile,  wen, 
up  to  the  top  of  the  third  coSer,  all  laid  in  hoiizontal  coursca; 
above  that,  the  construction  is  not  known  for  certain;  atenuUy 
a  series  of  small  arche*  is  shown,  but  tbey  rested  on  a  shell 
already  buill.  The  siMalled  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  (no* 
recognised  astheNymphaeumoldKllalhaotGallienus,  a.ii.jG6J 
is  the  next  dated  example.  The  Nyniphaeum  was  decagonal  on 
plan,  so  that  small  pendentives  were  requiied  lo  cany  (be  brick 


The  domed  Laconic 

Aogeli,    Of  Conslan 

Laleran,  botfa  in 
Raveai     ' 


in  (*Ji.  301) 


so).    Froi 


't  pats  to  the  S 


listan  and  Firuzabad,  of  the  4th  and  jth  centuriei 
respectively.  These  were  built  In  brick  and  tested  on  square 
pcndeniivea.  In  section  tbey  were  ovoid.  In  Syria,  the  dome 
over  the  octagonal  church  at  Esra,  built  in  stone  and  dated 
A.D.  51J,  is  also  ovcdd,  ils  height  being  equal  In  its  diameter,  ■'.«. 
28  ft.  Tliia,  as  well  as  the  Sossanlan  domes,  was  buill  without 
centring.  The  next  example  is  that  of  the  church  of  Sla  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  the  finest  example  existing,  both  in  Its  nrn- 
ceplion  and  execution.  It  was  built  by  Justinian  (jjt-ssj) 
' "--designaof  Anlhemlusof  Tialles  and  Isidorusof  Miletua. 


The  d. 


d  the  lower  part  of  the  1 


isthera 


ingotti 


totbesofhtof  the  dome  is  179  f  I. 
B  waa  ever  again  attempted  by 
the  prindpal  diSerenct  in  later 
dome  on  a  drctilai  drum  pieroed 


In  order  to  lighten  the  dome  erected  over  the  church  of  Sas 
Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  it  was  constructed  with  hollow  cylindrical 
jars,  fitted,  the  end  of  one  into  the  mouih  of  the  other;  a  simitac 
contrivance  was  adopted  in  the  (omb  of  (he  empress  Helena 
(the  Torre  Pignatiara),  the  vaults  of  the  CIicus  of  Maxentius  oa 
(be  Via  Appia,  and  (he  outer  aisles  of  San  Stefano,  all  at  Rome, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  buttresses  of  5u  Sophia. 

The  domes  ol  the  earlier  mosques  In  Cairo  were  buQt  on  the 
model  of  Sta  Sophia,  with  windows  pierced  round  the  *-"  ol 
''     dome  and  external  buttresses  between  them;  (hoe  domea 


in  brick  « 


n  built  in 


nd  terminated  with  a  [ 
hcse  ore  the  domes  inside  and  outside  Cairo,  which  are'cuved 
i(h  an  infinity  of  geometrical  patterns  inittwoven  with  con- 
cniional  floral  decoration.  The  upper  portion  ol  the  dome  it 
ciy  thin,  10  that  there  is  Ultle  weight  and  compaiKivdy  no 
irust,  and  it  is  to  these  facts  that  we  probaUy  owe  theic 

In  India,  in  the  "  great  mosque  "  ol  Jama  Masjid  (s.o.  ij6o) 
ndthe  GolGumbas,or  lombofHahommcd  Adil  Shah  [*.  11,1630) 
t  BijapUr,  the  domes  arc  carried  on  pendentives  consisting  al 
.-i—  ,  j|[jj^  jjij  projecting  inwards,  and  ihek 


n  then 


0  Ihedt 


similar  reason  that  in  ..._  _,... , 

Jahan  at  Dilhi  (i6]j-i6jS)  and  the  Taj  Mahal  («.D.  i6jo)  the 
domes  assume  a  bulbous  form,  the  increased  thickness  of  the 
dome  below  (he  haunches  by  its  weight  served  as  a  counterpobe 
loany  thrust  the  upper  part  ol  the  dome  might  exert.  The  form 
is  not  much  to  be  admired,  and  when  etaggciated,  oaiiisinlbc 
churches  ol  Russia,  where  it  wu  Introduced  by  the  Tktan,  M 
timet  it  became  moustiout.  ' 


,,Coog 


rthpTki 


DOMENICHINO 


rimn  [linMwr  p>Mtnlliiii1 i.ii  iirrfii|iiiil  udLiChiiaiU, 

l&eeMlicM  o(  wbicb  ditc  ftnm  the  conmicnixiDcpt  o[  Ibc  nth 
cmlBIT.  Of  the  miletD  dome  of  St  EUciuie  at  Pfiigueu 
Uj>-  I*)  only  tbc  pendcutivci  itnuin,  luffidcDt,  honvcr,  witb 
ktci  tampia,  to  ibow  thM  tbcK  Frsnch  doma  weic  diSeniu 
bum  the  ByOLntiDC  both  in  coottructioa  uid  foim.  Tho 
pcndenliVB  u«  built  od  borinntol  couisn  of  Btone,  and  Uio 
Tminrin  of  tbc  poiotcd  uches  vhich  earned  them  iom  put 
of  the  pepdcntivn  i  a  few  f«et  above  the  top  of  the  ucbea  a  a 
mouIdioB  and  a  ledge,  above  which  the  dome,  ovoLd  Id  Kction, 
m  built.  The  prindpal  *w—*pl*a  fcdlowlng  5t  £tieiuie  arc  those 
el  S.  Jna-de-Cole,  Cahon,  SouiUac,  SoUgnac,  Angotdtme,  FaDtev> 
auk,  ud  lutly  St  Fnmt  at  Ffrigueui,  built  about  iijo,  bi 
imitation  «l  St  Uaik*!  at  Venice,  flu  donwaof  the  latter  chunh 
woe  intioduced  into  the  old  banllca  about  1063,  and  weie  baied 
on  the  cbiit^  of  tlie  Apostia  at  ComtaiitlDOpIe,  whidi  was  palled 
down  in  the  15th  ceatuiy,  lo  that  w^htve  <nily  the  deu  disctip- 
lign  ol  Frocoiilui  to  go  t^.  The  domeaovet  (he  north  and  lonth 
tnuaepti  and  the  choir  ol  St  Uark't  an  noallec  tbaa  Ihose  ova 
Che  nave  and  croulng,  because  they  had  to  be  6lled  in  between 
Boce  udeDt  itiuctuns.  Ike  {onaliuctioa  of  the  domei  of 
St  hlnih's  ii  not  known,  but  at  St  FtoDt  the  general  deagD 
only  wai  DOfued,  end  they  built  them  In  the  P£iigiirdiBii  maoneT. 
The  maaim  from  Ftiigord  are  alio  reipomlble  for  the  domca  of 
the  Cnnaden'  drarche*  in  Faleatlne  and  for  some  of  the  early 
^Brdio  BtiU  Tcmaining  in  Cyprus.  The  domes  of  San  Cyiiaco 
at  ADama  and  Sant'  Anlonio  at  Padna  were  baaed  upon  Choic 
d  St  Uark'i  M  Venice. 

In  central  Italy  we  have  the  dome  (elHptical  in  plan}  o[  the 
calhednlof  Piaa,  and  it  wt>  a  favourite  feature  over  the  croning 
of  Ilia  thnithn  thnughont  Italy,  being  genetally  carried  on 
•qumdi  pesdenthrea.    The  domes  of  the  baptiiteitei  of  Floroice, 


of  the  atalactite  peodetitivo  dcKiilNid  under  Aicmncmi 
yriinMirrfnn  (;.■),  the  earliett  uample  being  found  in  tl 
chuteh  of  San  GkiTannl-dci-Lepnai  (a.d.  1071),  all  the  dom 
heingovcnd  in  Bedton. 

Eacept  in  P^rigonl  and  La  Chaicnte,  domes  are  not  found  : 
the  dilutes  in  France,  but  in  Spain  they  were  introduced  ov 
igos,  Tarragona  Hod  Salamanca  cathedrals,  as 


la  Germany,  for  although  in  the  cathedrals  of  Woims,  Spires  and 
Uaina,  and  in  the  chorclH*  of  St  Martin  and  Saukt  Maiia  in 
Capiud  at  Coiognc,  the  cnneliigs  are  covered  by  domes,  atwiyt 
canied  on  squinch  pcadentlves,  eoteroally  they  built  lanienu 

In  the  RcnaiMance  itybs,  the  dome  WIS  at  once  accepted  IS  the 
principal  chaiaftetlstic  feature,  and  its  erection  over  the  cmslDg 
ol  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  u 
cBtnisted  to  Brunellochl. 
finubed  In  1451,  with  the  eiceptlon  of  th 
year  of  hit  death  in  1*44,  and  completed 
which  is  octs^Dol  on  plan,  ii  130  ft.  in  d 
with  an  inner  and  outer  ca^ng,  concentric  one  witn  me  otucr 
tied  together  by  libs  between  them:  the  lower  portion  is  stone 
the  upper  part  la  brick. 

The  double  shell  was  also  employed  by  Mirhelangelo  in  thi 
dome  ot  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  outer  shdl  being  raised  highei 
than  the  lower  and  connected  by  ribs  one  with  the  oLber.    Tbi 

e,  but  the  ribs  are  in  stone  from  TivoH.'    fn  both  then. 


ss  the  first  Important  work 
e  was  begun  in  1437,  and 
lantern,  begun  the 
1  1471.    The  dome. 
tmeter,  and  Is  built 


B  the  weight  of  the  lantei 
libleforll 


s  Wren  solved  the  difficulty  a 


in  this  re^KCt  S: 

Us,  the  lower  one  with  an  eye  in  the  cenlie  lonning  the  in 
ne  as  seen  from  the  interior;  the  middle  one  of  conical  fo: 
I  the  guterone  framed  in  timber  and  covered  with  le 
deal  shell  cwiies  the  lantern,  the  wiighl  of  which  is  a 


direct  to  the  bow,  boand  irith  ban  tic*,  vllh  « 
stieugth  a*  may  be  given  by  the  portico  iDund. 

la  all  these  cues  these  domes  are  built  on  lofty  drums,  so  that 
externally  they  pietent  quite  a  diSeient  appearance  to  those  of 
IbePantbtDaat  Rome,  or  Sta  Sophia  in  Omstantlnople. 

Of  ather  euunpks,  the  domes  of  the  Invilides  in  Paiii,  by 
Manag  rd  (1706), and  of  the  Panthfan  by  Soufflot  (173s),  have  each 
three  ohelU,  the  fmnei  having  a  graoful  outline.  In  Spain  the 
domeof  the  cathedral  at  Cianada  (1530]  and  the  Etcutlal  (1563); 
in  Italy  tiwse  ol  Sta  Maria  dclla  Salute  at  Venice,  the  small 
example  of  Biamonte  at  Todi  (1480)  and  of  the  Carignano  at 
Genoa,  are  worth  recording,  as  alio  the  dome  of  the  Suleimanie 
moeque  at  Conttantuu^  (isso)-  See  plates  Uluitiating 
Axckitictuse;  and  Imdian  AscHHEcmz.  (R.  p.  s.) 

INHUMICRim  (or  Dotumco),  Z&MPIEBI  (1181-^1641}, 
Italian  painter,  bom  at  BiJogna,  on  the  11st  of  October  15(1, 
■aa  the  son  of  a  ihaemafcer.  The  diminutive  form  of  Chriitian 
name  by  wdiich  he  is  constantly  known  indicates  bis  short 
Mature.  He  waa  placed,  when  young,  under  the  tuition  ol 
Denis  Cslvsrt;  but  having  been  treated  with  great  severity  by 
that  master,  be  left  hfm,  and  became  a  pupil  in  the  a<Adeaiy 
of  the  Caraed,  under  Agostino.  Towards  the  beginning  of  tl» 
17th  century  he  went  to  Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  his  fellow, 
pupil  and  intimate  AEbani,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  under 
Annibale  CaroccL  The  faculty  ot  DomcnIeUno  was  slow  in  iu 
development.  Hems  at  first  timid  and  distrustful  of  his  powers; 
while  his  Itudioui,  unready  and  reserved  maimen  were  mis- 
understood by  bis  comrtnlons  for  dulnesg,  and  he  obtained 
the  nickname  of  the  "  Oi "  (Bne).  But  Annibale  Caraccj.  ndio 
observed  his  facufties  with  more  alteDtiOD,  predicted  that  the 
apparent  slowness  ol  DomenichiDo's  genius  would  in  time  produm 
w4kaC  would  be  sn  honour  to  the  art  of  painting.  When  his  eariy 
productions  had  brought  him  intonodce,he  studied  with  est  re  me 
application,  and  made  such  advance  ss  to  raise  his  works  Into  ft 
compsrisoD  with  tliosc  of  the  most  admired  roosters  of  the  titne. 
From  his  actli^  as  a  eoDtinual  censor  of  his  own  works,  be 
became  distinguished  amongst  his  fellow-pupiis  as  on  accurate 
and  expressive  designer;  his  colours  were  the  truest  to  future; 
Mengs,  Indeed,  found  nothing  to  desire  In  his  works,  eacept  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  elegance.  That  he  might  devote 
his  whole  powers  to  the  art,  Domenichino  shiuued  all  sodety; 
or,  if  be  ouaaianaliy  eougbt  it  in  the  public  theatres  and  walks, 
this  was  In  order  tMtter  to  observe  the  play  of  the  pasiioDi  in 
the  featured  of  the  people — those  of  joy,  anger,  grief,  leitor  and 
every  aflection  of  tike  mind — and  to  commit  them  vividly  to  hii 
tabJets;thui,saytBeUori,  it  was  that  he  succeeded  in  delineating 
the  soul,  in  nslouHng  life,  and  calling  forth  heartfelt  emotions, 
at  which  all  his  works  aim.  In  personal  character  he  Is  credited 
with  temperance  and  modesty;  but,  besides  his  want  of  soda- 
bllity,  he  became  somewhat  suspldous,  and  jealous  of  his  master. 

In  Rome,  Domenichino  obtained  employment  from  Cardinals 
Borghese,  Famese  and  Atdobnndini,  for  oil  of  whom  he  painted 
works  In  fresco.  The  distinguished  reputation  which  he  hid 
acquired  excited  the  envy  of  some  of    his  contemporsrics. 

asserted  that  bis  celebrated  "  Communion  of  St  Jerome " 
(painted  for  tbc  churcb  of  La  Carltl  towards  1614,  for  a  pittance 
of  about  ten  guineas,  now  in  the  Vatican  Gallery,  and  ordinarily, 
but  most  Inationally.  spoken  of  as  the  second  or  thiid  best  oil 
picture  in  the  world)  was  an  imitation  from  Agmtina  Caiocd; 
and  be  procured  an  engrsving  of  thb  master's  picture  of  the  same 
subject  (now  In  the  Calleiy  of  Bologna),  copies  of  which  were 
drcutatcd  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Domenichino  was  a 
plaglatiit.  There  Is  in  truth  a  very  marked  resemblance  between 
the  two  compositions.  The  pictures  which  Zompieri  painted 
immediately  afterwards,  repiesenting  subjects  from  the  Ufc  ^ 
St  Cedlia,  only  increased  the  alarm  ol  his  competiton,  and 
Disgustial  with  these 


abals,  h< 


ie  for  Bologna,  where  her 


recslled  by  Pope  Gregory  X     .  , .  ,         , 

painter  and  architect  to  the  pontifical  palace.    In  this  srdil- 
liave  done  little  ornothing.altbough  he 
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di  Belvedere  it  Fruclli,  wd  Ih< 
tome  other  edifice).  Frnm  i 
CDgiCKl  Id  Ndpln,  chiefly  on  i 
oonpleled)  o[  ihe  lite  ol  St  Jui 
He  lettled  in  ihu  city  with  h 
Then  tl 


than  I 


taifftei  in  gntl  part  tho  Villa 
hale  or  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  aod 
>  ODwarda  Doraenichibo  was 
lia  of  tracoa  (never  wholly 
u>  In  the  CappcUa  del  Tcsoio. 
family,  and  opened  a  school. 
D  became  far  more  Bhametut 


anypnn 


.    The  DC 


leagued  together  as  they  were  to  cjictode  all  alien  competitioll, 
plagued  and  dcitied  Ibe  Bolognoc  artist  In  all  possible  vayl; 
for  inaiance,  on  leiuming  In  the  nxinuiig  to  his  fmco  nark,  he 
would  Bad  Dol  iafrniueatly  that  sameone  tiad  rubbed  out  the 
performance  of  the  pnvioia  day.  Peipetuil  woiry  i»  bdieved 
to  have  brought  the  bf*  ol  Domenichino  to  a  clou;  contemporary 
■uipidon  did  not  icruple  to  ipeak  broadly  of  poison,  but  thi< 
hai  nmained  unconfirmed.  He  died  In  N*plei,  alter  two  days' 
illness,  on  the  ijlb  ol  April  1641. 

DomenicUao,  in  comctncu  of  dealga,  mprsilan  of  the 
pasHOAB,  and  ^mpliciry  and  variety  in  (be  aln  ol  bit  heads, 
hai  been  considered  little  inferior  to  Raphael;  but  in  fact  there 
is  the  pealctt  gulf  hied  between  the  two.  Critics  of  the  iSth 
century  adulated  the  BiJogncsc  beyond  all  reason  or  toleration; 

lacking  any  innate  Ideality,  ihongh  undoubtedly  a  forcible, 
resolute  and  feanud  (lEcuiant.  "  We  mtut,"  uy>  Laui, 
"  despair  to  find  punlings  eihibiting  richer  or  more  varied 
draperies,  details  of  costume  more  beautifully  adapted,  or  more 
maiestic  mantle*.  The  figures  are  finely  disposed  both  in  place 
■e  genen^ 


pervades  the 

whole  > 

hich  seems  10  rejoice  the  qHrit,  growing 

brighter  and 

brighter 

whence  they 

rstatlti 

lit  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  beholder.   Th 

persons  detin 

jledCDu 

d  not  leU  their  tale  to  the  ear  more  plainly 

than  they  .peak  it  to 

the  eye.    The  '  Scourging  ol  St  Andrew, 

which  he  e> 

■cutedin 

(attescoini 

of  this  truthful  eipres 

sion.    Of  the  two  woriis  of  these  masters 

AnoibaleCar 

Id  painting  0 

neolth 

eiecutioners  the  artist  actually  wrough 

biinseU  into 

passion 

using  threatening  words  and  actions,  anc 

that  Annibal 

Caracci 

surprising  him  at  that  momenl.  embraced 

hrni.  eiclaim 

oy, '  Tiwliiy,  my  dear  Domenichino,  thou 

art  teaching 

le.'    So 

appeared  to  h 

he  artist,  like  the  orator,  should  feel  within 

hinueUall  th 
esteemed  the 
OBly  to  Gui. 

at  he  is 

epresenting  to  others,"    Domenichino  is 

0  Reni. 

nguisnea  ojscipieoi  ine  i-jiracci,  or  secona 
Algaiolti  preferred  him  to  the  gresles 

Nicolas 

Tome"  to  be  the  first  af  let  Raphael.    His 

pictures  ol" 

Warn  an 

Eye."«.dlhe"  Martyrdomof  St  Agnes.' 

in  the  Gallery 

ol£dogns,srBain>ngsthi«IeadiiiIwoiki.   Olben 

a  f Hsco  of  the 

"Deilhq(Adonis,"inthcLogg;ioftheGiitdinoFarnese,Rome; 
the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian,"  in  Sanla  Maria  dcgli  AngeUj 
the  "  Four  Evangelists."  in  Sant'  Andrea  deUa  ViUc;  "  Diana 
and  her  Nymphs."  in  the  Borgbcse  gallcryi  the  "  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin."  in  Sanla  Uaria  di  Tranevete^  and  frescoes  in  the 
neighbouring  abbey  ol  Grotia  Fertata,  lives  o[  SS,  Nilus  and 
Bartholomew.     His  ponraiLs  are  also  highly  reputed.     It  it 


s  froi 


Domenichino 


potent  In  fresco.  He  eicelled  also  in  landscape  paini 
style  (in  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  practitioners)  the  natural 
degance  of  his  tcenery,  his  trees,  his  well-broken  grounds,  Ibe 
characler  and  expression  of  his  figures,  gained  him  as  much 
public  admiration  as  any  ol  his  other  performances. 

See  Boforuni,  W  =/"'"«'*'»'"»  ('839);  C.  Undon.  IPsrli  o/ 
D,m,1u,H.o.  Kit  a  Utmtir  (l8l]J.  (W.  M.  R,) 

DOMBBDAT  BOOK,  or  simply  DouuDAV,  the  record  of  the 
gnat  survey  of  England  executed  for  William  the  Conqueror. 
We  Icam  Irom  the  English  Chnnuck  thai  Ibe  tchcDH  ol  this 


i&t 


of  loSs,  and  from  the  colophon  of  Domesday  Book  tbtt  tke 
■urvey(iIcKr<^)  was  completed  in  10S6.  But  Domesday  Book 
llibtr)  although  compiled  from  the  returns  of  that  mrvey,  nutt 
be  CArefuUy  distinguished  from  them;  nor  is  It  cnuin  thai  it 
was  compDed  In  the  year  in  which  the  survey  was  made.  For 
the  making  of  the  survey  each  county  was  vijilfd  by  a  gnap  of 
royal  officers  {Ufati),  who  held  a  public  fdfzuiry,  probably  in  the 
great  assembly  known  as  the  county  court,  which  was  attended 
by  representalives  ol  every  township  as  well  aa  of  the  loral  lotdt. 
The  unit  of  inquiry  was  the  Hundred  (a  subdivision  of  the  county 
which  had  then  an  adminiitrative  entity),  and  the  return  for  each 
Hundred  wat  Bwom  to  by  twelve  local  jurors,  half  of  them 
English  and  hiil  Nonnans.  What  Is  believed  to  be  a  f uU  tran- 
script of  these  ori^n^  itlunis  is  preserved  for  terenl  of  the 
Cambridgeshire  Hundred*,  and  i>  of  great  itluitntive  Importaiice. 
Theitifuuilis  SiAufj,  the 'I^Do  Domeaday  "  (Mcalltd  Irom  the 
preacrvation  of  the  vtdume  at  Eieter),  and  the  second  vohime  o( 
Domesday  Book ,  alto  all  contahi  the  full  details  which  the  orlgind 

The  original  MS,  of  Domesday  Book  consists  of  two  voluraf*, 

of  which  the  second  Is  devoted  to  the  three  eastern  counties, 
while  the  £m,  which  Is  ol  much  Urger  sice,  comprises  the  rest  of 
EngUndeaceptthemostnonherlycounllei.  Of  these  the  nonh: 
westerly  portion,  which  had  Carlisle  for  iu  head,  was  not  con- 
quered lUI  tome  years  after  the  lurvcy  wa*  nadc;  but  the 
omitsiDn  of  Nonhumberfand  and  Durham  baa  tut  been  sati». 
factorily  explained.  There  are  also  no  surveya  <tf  London, 
Winchester  and  some  other  towns.  For  both  volumes  the 
contents  of  the  returns  were  entirely  rearranged  and  classified 
according  to  liefs,  Insteadof  appearing  under  the  Hundreds  and 
townshipa  they  now  appeared  under  the  names  of  the  local 
"  barons,"  ij-  those  who  held  the  lands  directly  of  the  crown  in 
fee.  In  each  county  the  list  opened  with  the  holding  of  the  king 
himself  (wblch  h^  pouibly  formed  the  lubjecc  of  sqiaTala 
inquiry);  then  came  (hose  ol  the  churchmen  and  niigiout 
hoQtes;  Deit  were  entered  tboic  ol  the  lay  tenants-in-chief 
<6itrDiui);andlasiof  all  thmeol  women,  of  the  king's  serieaoti 
(urriaUi),  of  the  few  English  "  thegnt  "  who  retained  land,  and 
so  lorth.  In  some  counties  one  or  more  principal  towns  fotined 
tiic  subject  of  a  separate  section ;  in  some  the  ciamirts  (disputed 
titles  to  land)  were  similarly  treated  apart.  But  this  description 
applies  mnre  specially  to  the  larger  and  principal  volume;  in 
the  smaller  one  the  lytteni  is  more  confused,  the  eaecution  lesa 
periecl.  The  two  volumes  are  distinguished  even  mote  tharpfy 
by  the  eaclusion,  in  the  larger  one,  of  certain  details,  (ucb  as  tin 
eaumeiation  of  the  live  stock,  which  would  have  added  greatly 
LuggesLed  that  the  ei 


atteai 


tsfou 


•nibe 


For  the  object  of  the  survey  we  have  three  sources  of  inlorma' 
tion:  (i)  the  passage  in  the  English  Chmoicle,  which  tells  ua  why 
it  was  ordered,  (>)  the  list  of  quettiaos  which  the  junm  wen 
asked,  as  piesetved  In  the  Itipiiiilia  ElUniii,  (1)  the  conlenla 
ol  Doautday  Book  and  the  allied  tecordt  |D^ti°Bed  above. 
Although  these  can  by  no  meant  be  recondied  in  every  detail,  it 
is  now  generally  recogniied  thai  ibe  primary  object  ol  the  survey 
was  to  acertain  and  record  the  fiscal  righu  ol  the  kieg.  Thoe 
were  mainly  (>)  the  national  lind-Lii  ((lUain),  paid  oB  a  Gied 
assessment,  (1)  certain  miscellaneous  dues,  (j)  the  ptoceeda 
of  the  crown  lands.  Alter  a  great  political  convulsian  tuch  u 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  wholesale  confiscation  ol  landed 

that  the  rights  of  the  crown,  which  he  claimed  to  have  inherited, 
had  not  suRered  in  the  ptpcess.  More  especially  was  this  the  case 
as  his  Norman  tollowRS  were  disposed  to  evade  the  liabiliLie* 
ol  their  English  prcdECestors,  The  Domesday  survey  thertforc 
recorded  the  names  of  the  new  boldcrl  ol  landa  and  the  atsess- 
menls  on  which  their  tai  was  to  be  paid.  But  it  did  more  Ibaii 
this;  by  the  king's  instructions  it  endeavoured  to  make  a 
uatuaal  valuation  lilt,  cMimaling  the  annual  value  of  all  iha 
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had  la  (k«  anntrir.  (i)  t  the  tbiw  of  Tlnf  Ednrd'*  deuh. 
(])  t^a  the  Dcw  DwiKii  received  it,  (3)  it  Ihelimeol  tbe  Mirvc 
uid  furlher,  ii  reckoned,  by  comouad,  the  potentUl  vtbta 

■cQ.  It  it  evident  Ihat  WOliun  dennd  In  kmw  the  fioind 
RMurct*  of  his  kingdam,  and  probuble  that  be  wiibed  to  conpi 
them  vilb  the  exisliDg  UHnment.  wbich  wu  one  o[  coniidcrat 
ullqulty,  thouih  Ititcc  ue  uico  that  it  lisd  been  occuiotiiJ 
DwdlSed.  Tht  gral  bulk  of  Damesday  Book  ii  devoted  to  t 
■ommbal  arid  deUik  o[  tbe  luwment  and  valuitign  d(  nu 
cvtHts,  which  were  2t  yet  the  only  unportant  source  of  national 
wealth.  Alter  ttiting  tbe  UKument  of  the  maaot,  the  record 
IcU  forth  tbe  amount  of  anblr  Land^  and  the  number  of  plough- 
IcaoB  (each  reckoned  at  eighl  oien)  availablE  foi  working  il, 
with  Ibe  adiEtiooal  number  (if  any}  that  might  be  employed; 
then  the  river-meadowi,  woodhind.  pasture,  Stbcties  (ij.  vein 
b  the  sireanu),  water-mills,  saltpans  (if  by  tbo  sea)  and  other 
tobsidiary  sonnies  of  revenue;  tbe  pcitiinta  are  enumerated  in 
Ibeir  wen!  classes;  and  finally  tbe  annual  value  of  the  wl 
past  and  present.  Is  roughly  estimated.  It  is  obvious  that,  I . ._ 
In  ill  values  and  in  its  mcosuremeats,  the  surviy'i  reckoninc  is 
very  oude. 

Apart  from  the  wholly  rural  poftlonj,  ■hlch  constitute 
bulk,  Domesday  contains  entries  of  interest  concerning  most 
the  towns,  Hhich  were  probibty  made  because  of  their  bcivlBf 
on  tbe  fiscal  rights  of  the  crown  therein.  These  include  f  ra  jmenH 
of  cuftumsls,  records  ol  the  militaiy  service  due,  of  markets, 
rainti,  and  so  forth.  From  the  towns,  from  the  counties  as 
■bnln,  and  from  many  of  tu  ancient  brdships,  the  crown  was 
entitled  to  archaic  dues  in  kind,  »uch  as  honey.  Tbe  information 
of  moat  general  interest  found  in  the  great  record  is  that  on 
political,  personal,  ecclesiastical  and  sKial  history,  which  only 
occurs  sporadicaliy  and.  as  it  were,  by  accident.  Much  of  this  was 
BUd  by  E.  A.  Freeman  for  ha  work  on  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Although  unique  in  character  and  of  priceless  value  to  the 
student,  Domesday  will  be  found  disappointing  and  largely 
unintellijElblc  to  any  but  the  specialist.  Even  scholars  art  unable 
to  npUin  portions  of  its  language  and  of  it}  syilenl.  This  is 
partly  due  to  its  very  early  date,  idilch  has  placed  between  it 
and  later  records  1  gulf  that  is  hard  to  bridge. 

But  in  Ibe  DIaltiia  diiceccarui  (Umf.  Hen.  H.)  it  Is  spoken  ol 
u  a  record  from  the  arbitrament  of  which  there  was  no  appeal 
(from  which  its  popular  name  of  "  Domesday  "  is  »»id  to  be 
derived).  In  the  middle  ajes  its  evidence  was  frequently  in- 
voked in  tbe  law-courts;  and  even  now  there  are  certain  cases 
in  which  appeal  is  made  to  its  testimony.  To  the  topogmpher, 
■s  to  the  genealogist,  its  evidence  is  of  primary  importance; 


.r,  but  af 


in  tbe  I 


only  ol 


nlbcc 


quenl  descent.    Tht 

niginal  rclums  (us  described  above)  enabled  the  Conqueror  and 

but  it  also  had  the  cITecl  of  showing  ho*  far  he  had  enfeoffed 
"  under-tenants,"  and  who  those  under-tenants  were.  This  was 
of  great  importince  to  William,  not  only  for  military  reasons, 
but  also  because  of  his  firm  resolve  to  make  the  under-tenants 
(though  the  "  men  "  of  Ibdr  lords)  sweat  allegiance  directly  to 
himself.     As  Domesday  normally  records  only  the  Christian  name 


is  still  b 


done  to  identify  (he  under-tenants,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  bear 

Domesday  Book  was  ori^nglly  preserved  in  the  royal  (reasary 
at  Winchester  (the  Norman  kings'  capital),  whence  it  speaks  of 
itself  (in  one  later  addition)  ai  liber  it  V/inloiiia.  When  the 
treasury  was  removed  to  Westminster  (probably  under  Henry  II.) 
the  book  went  with  it.  Here  it  remained  until  the  days  of 
Queen  Victoria,  being   preserved   from  1606  onwards  fn  the 

duction.    It  was  eventuaiiy  placed  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 


binding.    The  ancient  Domes- 


day chcM,  in  which  it  uMd  t 


be  k^,  il  ibo  preaeived  b  tfai 


Tlie  printing  of  Domesday,  in  "  ncord  type,"  w 

ItJ.  in  1783110  iSii  a  volume  of  isdeies  was  added,  and  in  liib 
a  tupptementaiy  vdume.  lepantely  indexed,  containing  (1)  ths 
"Eion  Domesday"  (for  tbe  nutb-western  counties),  (i)  Iba 
iMmiiUic  Bit/nil,  (3)  the  Uier  Winbm  (surveys  of  Wiocbestei 
early  in  the  1  jtb  century),  and  (4)  tbe  BMo»  Bmk—x  survey  Ot 
tbe  bishopric  of  Durham  a  century  later  than  Domesday.  PhotO' 
graphic  [acsimilsof  Domesday  Book,  for  each  county  tepualely, 

B  iBiroo  BAPni.— The  foUoiriDg  are  tlie  man  impnttani  works  to  he 


HEL&nOn.  a  tenn  used  to  express  the  legal 

1  subsisting  between  the  various  units  that  camprise 
ily  or  domestic  group.  Those  units  wliicb  go  to  build 
iomestic  structure  of  modem  society  are  parent,  child, 
husband,  wife,  master  and  setvant.  The  taw  which  deals  wiili 
the  various  rciatiDns  subsisting  between  them  b  made  up  largely 
if  the  law  of  agency,  of  contract  and  of  tort.  See  Husb»md 
iHD  Wtrc;  MasTEK  aXD  Sexvant;  CBiuitEH,  Law  rcutimo 
:o;  Intuit. 

DOMRT,  ALFRED  (raii-iU?),  British  colonLol  statesman 
Lnd  poet,  was  bom  at  Camberwell  Grove,  Surrey,  on  the  roth  of 
klay  ilrr.  He  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  left 
tbe  univenfty  in  1833.  Tie  publisbcd  one  or  two  volumes  oi 
poetry  and  contributed  several  poems  to  Bioikwtod't  ifdfdsiatf, 
''  which,  "  A  Christmas  Hymn."  attracted  much  admiring 
on.  For  ten  yean  be  lived  alifcol  esse  in  London,  where 
sme  tbe  intimate  friend  of  Robeil  Browning,  of  whose 
'  Waring  "  he  was  the  subject.  An  inleicsting  account 
friendship  between  tbe  two  men  appeared  in  Tht  Cws-. 
iry  Reoint  for  January  t(|0s,  by  W.  H.  Griffin.  (See  ll» 
Rtbtrt  Brmwiat  and  Alfral  DameU,  edited  by  F,  O.  Kenyon, 
qed).  In  1S41  Domett  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  where 
he  filled  many  important  administrative  posts,  being  colonial 
iry  for  New  Munster  in  iS<|S,  secretary  lor  tbe  colony  in 
and  prime  minister  in  iMi.  He  returned  to  England  in 
WIS  created  C.M.G.  in  iSSo,  and  died  on  the  md  of 
nber  1SS7.  Among  his  books  of  poetry,  Rtiuli  aitd 
a,  I  SenH  Sa  Day  Drtam,  is  the  best  known  (1871),  and 
m  and  Jclitm  (iS;?)  b  dedicated  to  Browning. 

1  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of 
It  in  the  department  of  One.  4J  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Pop.  (i«oA)of  the  town,  Ills,  ofihecoramun^ 
,  which  is  picturesquely  situated  00  a  bluS  over> 
looking  the  Virenne.  has  a  church.  Notn-Dame-iur-rEut, 
dating  from  the  nth  century.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  one 
of  the  chief  strongholds  fn  Normindy,  and  there  still  remain 
its  nmpam.and  ruins  of  the  keep  of  its  castle 
Hiitt  in  tbe  nth  century  by  Henry  11.,  kingol 
England,  and  dismantled  at  the  end  ol  the  i«lh  ccntniy.  The 
eat  ol  a  sub-prelect,  and  hat  a  tribunal  of  first 
I  communal  college.  Cloth  is  manufactured,  and 
lite  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  Domfmnt  is  said  to 
I  in  the  6th  ccnturyround  the  oratory  ol  the  hermit 
played  an  important  pan  in  tbe  wan  against  tht 
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Englitfa  ud  the  ttdl^ons  Win. '  In  1574  tl 
TrotDlBnt  leidrr  Gibiid  de  Moalgamay,  wiid  itter  1  iiuiiMm 
tlcge  vu  foncd  to  yield  it  to  Jicquts  Goyon,  count  ol  Matignon. 
DOMICILE  (Lit.  iLmiiiliiim,  Froin  iMiu,  home),  in  law,  ■  lerto 
wblcb  may  bedefined^iienliyafltJupluxof  aman'ipcnuanent 
tbode;  a  pncise  dcfinitioa  [1  a  matter  of  adnowledged  dlAciJlyp 
ItA  ute  in  Roman  junspnidcoce  was  to  fii  tbc  Jumdictjon  to 
whicb  a  pcnon  wu  lubJKl  gcnenUy,  not  by  reason  nf  a  par- 
ticular drcuinitaDce,  ai  the  piaee  where  a  contract  vu  made  or 
tthEtc  property  ii  lituate.  Hence  it  waa  admitted  that  a  penan 
night  have  11  many  domiciles  ai  he  had  reiidencea  pocuuini 
tome  degree  of  permanence.  la  the  middle  aga,  when  a  gteat 
divcnily  of  laws  had  arisen,  tjuealiaia  cunceming  penoaal  ■latus, 
as  the  age  of  majority  or  the  capacity  (neon  tract  Agiven  marriage, 
came  naturally  to  depend  on  the  taw  to  which  the  person  was 
iubject  by  reason  of  the  general  jurisdiction  over  him;  and 
queadoni  rdating  to  the  various  itcma  of  hii  movable  piopciiy 
grouped  logelher,  as  those  ol  his  testamentary  capocily  or  of  the 
tucccs^on  on  his  intestacy,  had  to  be  consjdend  from  a  similarly 
personal  point  of  view.  Tbeie  resulted  a  general  agreement  thai 
■  man's  legal  chataeler,  to  to  tpeak,  should  be  determined  by 
his  domicile,  and  tbis  inicoduced  a  itiicter  notion  ol  domicile, 
alloning  each  person  10  have  but  one.  He  might  be  subjected 
without  gieal  inconvenience  to  more  than  one  jurisdiction,  but 

now  hdds  in  Engli^  jurisprudence.  It  is  the  criterion  of  the  law 
applicable  in  a  Urge  class  of  cases,  and  it  must  be  single  lor  each 
pei»n;  and  Engtbh  courts  have  continually  to  struggle  with  the 
difficult/ of  selecting  his  domicile  from  atnotig  the  various  places 
in  any  ol  which  he  may  be  said  to  leiide. 
Since  the  bei^nning  ol  the  iQth  century  most  of  the  leading 

necfraary  consideration,  they  have  adopted  political  nationality 
1*  (he  criterion  ol  the  law  to  be  applied  in  most  of  the  questions 
which  used  lo  depend  on  domicile.  Tbu)  as  between  themselves 
they  have  greatly  simplified  the  determination  of  those  questions, 
but  a  »milar  ehmination  ol  domicile  is  impossible  in  what 
coDcems  British  subjects,  because  the  British  empire  continues 
to  include  a  great  variety  of  laws,  as  those  of  Errand,  Scotland, 
jvince  of  Quebec,  the  C^k  Cote         


DOMICILE 

lied  by  th 


of  the 


only  .> 
legal  character o(  a  British  subject,  and  all  British  co 

'  '  !  same  crilerioo  to  British  aubjecls  outside  those 
nd  to  foreigners,  so  that,  for  eumple,  the  age  o[ 
mijorily  of  a  British  subject  or  of  a  Frenchman  domiciled  in 
Germany  would  be  referred  by  a  British  court  lo  Gcimin  law. 
ed  10  deeply  it  the  principle  ol  domicile  seated  in  Btilisll  law 
only  legisbtive  action  could  allow  a  British  court  10  substi- 
a  new  principb.  And  even  1  French,  lUllan  or  German 
-,  applying  pohlicat  nationality  as  its  new  criterion  to  the 
character  of  a  Briliih  subject,  could  obtain  no  dcfinile  result 
-a  it  tupplemenled  that  crilcrion  by  the  old  one,  domicile, 
der  to  connect  the  person  in  question  with  one  of  the  legal 
ms  eiistlng  In  the  Bnliih  dominioni. 
lain.  So  long  as  the  change  of  the  criterion  has  not  become 
nial,  a  new  question  is  introduced  by  its  baving  been  made 
me  countries  only.  Denmark  being  one  of  ihose  European 
s  which  still  adhere  lo  the  principle  of  domicile,  we  will  lake 
an  example  in  Older  nol  to  complicate  the  illuslralion  by 


ctdomidled  in  France.  Italy  or  German 


it  back  ic 


^e  poiiti. 


id  Ihe  Uw  of 


What  is  to  be  done?  This  and  all  other  quest! 
the  applicuion  ol  the  piinctplc  of  domicile,  whicb  has  been  only 
lummarily  indicated,  are  treated  under  iNTEiNATiostL  Law 
(Puvate).  Here  we  shall  deal  biitOy  with  the  dricrminaiion  ol 
domicile   iiseK. 

The  Roman  jurists  defined  domicile  to  be  the  place  "  ubi  quit 
mam   constituit;    unde 


ri  videtui: 


ii  idhit  avocet:  imde  a 


donilcile  which  may  be  deKiibed  at  tba 
headquarters  of  the  person  concerned;  but  a  man's  hahitt  of  Hfe 
may  pcrint  to  no  place,  or  may  point  equally  10  two  placet,  at  hit 
headquarters,  and  the  coonenon  ol  domicile  with  law  requirei 
that  «  man  shall  always  have  a  domicile,  and  never  mart  Ihao 
one.  The  forme)  of  these  difficulties  it  met  in  the  rauutei 
described  by  Lord  Wotbury  in  Uday  v.  t/Jny  (Law  Ripartt, 
1  House  ol  Lords,  Scottiib  Appeib).  "Itii,"hesaid,  "aiettlad 
principle  that  no  man  shall  be  without  a  domicile,  and  to  tecure 
tbit  end  the  law  attributes  to  every  individual  as  soon  as  belt  bom 
ttie  domicile  of  bis  lather,  if  the  child  be  Ic^timste,  and  the 
domicile  ol  hit  mother,  if  the  child  be  illegitimate.  This  it  colled 
the  domicile  of  origin,  and  is  involuntary.  It  is  the  creation  ol  Ihe 
law,  not  of  the  party.  It  may  be  extinguished  by  act  of  Uw,  at 
for  example  by  tenience  of  death  or  exile  lor  life,  which  desiroyt 
the  iiatHt  cerilit  of  the  criminal;  tm\  it  cagnot  be  destroyed  by 
the  will  and  act  of  the  party.  Domicile  ol  ch<»ce  is  Ibe  crealianol 
Ihe  party.  When  a  domicile  of  choice  is  acquired,  the  domicile 
of  origin  Is  in  abeyance,  but  is  not  absolutely  extinguished  or 
obliterated.  When  a  domicile  ol  choice  is  abandoned,  the 
domicile  ol  origin  revives,  a  special  intention  to  revert  to  it  not 
being  necessary.  A  nsturol-bom  Englishman  may  domicile 
himsell  in  Holland,  but  il  he  breaks  up  his  establishment  there  and 
quits  Holland,  declaiiog  that  he  will  never  return.  It  Is  absurd  t& 
suppose  that  his  Dutcb  domicile  clings  lo  him  uotil  he  has  set  1^ 
'      tabcmacla  elsewhere."    If  to  this  we  add  that  legitimate 


IS  loUow  the  ch 
infolh 


cofht 


ently 'sketched. 


For  the  esUblisbmcnt  of  a  domicile  ol  choice  there  must  be  boUl 

than  arrival  in  Ihe  territory  ol  the  new  domicile  if  there  be  IIh 

will  not  found  a  domicile  if  the  necessary  intention  is  absent-  As 
the  result  ol  t  be  most  recent  English  and  Scottish  cases  it  maybe 
laid  down  that  the  necessary  intention  is  incompatible  with  the 
contemplation  by  the  person  in  question  ol  any  event  on  the 
occurence  of  wtiich  his  residence  tn  the  territory  in  que&tioa 
would  cease,  and  that  if  he  has  not  formed  a  fixed  and  settled 
purpose  of  settling  in  that  territory,  at  least  his  conduct  and 
declarations  mutt  lead  to  Ihe  belief  that  he  would  have  declared 


c  if  ihe  ne 


Bityofm 


The 


advisedly,  for  neither  the 
locality.  It  is  possible  th 
dearly  established  a  dom 
may  be  impossible  to  say 


IS  and  habits  of  the  n 


ird  territory, 
gal  system,  it  used 
e  fact  need  refer  to  a 
a  foreigner  may  have 
England,  altbough  it 
,  Brighton  or  a  bouse 
ce.  Whititherclaid 
le  older  English  casea 
die  was  not  ciduded, 
was  highly  uncertain 
remote.  Afterwaidt 
t  was  manifested  by 

.oiy—Qualtnut  in  ittt 
.  which  it  was  never 
idle,  but  in  the  social 


and  legal  sense.     At  ptcsent  it  is  agreed  , 

to  reside  in  the  territory  be  proved  to  amount  to  whit  bas  been 
above  slated,  a  domicile  will  be  acquired  from  which  Ihe  l^al 
consequences  will  follow,  even  defeating  intentioiis  about  them 
so  dearly  opressed  as,  for  insunce,  by  making  a  will  which  by 
reason  of  the  change  ol  domicile  is  invshd.  The  two  most 
important  cases  are  Doii^liu  v.  Di>atfa.  1871,  L.  R.  11  Equity 
617,  before  Vice-chancellor  Wickens,  and  Winam  V.  AIL  (km., 
■  got.  Appeal  Cases  )Sj,  bclore  the  House  ol  Lords. 
When  the  circumsunceg  of  a  pcnon's  life  point  lo  Iwo  teliftotica 


it  donddk*,  tbt  MfaaiOD  of  the  one  winch  ilanc  on  till  tha 
duncLer  often  tudft  to  ippeali  rven  up  to  Ibe  highest  court 
The  residence  of  a  mmo'i  wife  and  funily  u  contnatcd  with  hi 
pkce  of  biuiaeiB,  hii  eiercEie  of  political  oi  oiunidpaL  functloiu 
aodftDycoBductwhichlendi  tocoDoect  his  children  with  a  pvc 
CODDtry*  es  by  their  education  or  the  atari  given  them  in  lift 


xlD  them 


re  often 


in  the  Christian  j 


origin  and  aj 


whole.      When  1}. 


ive.    The  I 


le  of  cl 


tendeied  a-  Kltle  easier  thin  it  is  when  the  qucatii 

two  alleged  domidlB  of  choice,  the  bunien  of  proof  lying  on 

the  party  which  contends  that  the  domicile  of  origin  has  txen 

In  the  state  of  the  law  which  hi*  been  described  ft  will  not  be 
Innd  lurpridnjt  that  an  act  of  puiiamcnt,  14  &  is  Vict.  c.  iii, 
ncilei  llut  by  theopcnilion  of  the  law  of  dotnlcile  the  eipectailon 
■od  bdld  of  British  subjects  dying  abmad  wiib  trgsid  to  the 
diMribntlon  of  their  ptnpeity  are  olim  defeated,  and  enacts  that 
when  1  convention  to  thai  effect  has  been  made  wiih  any  foreign 
tooolry,  no  Briifsh  iubjeci  dying  in  such  country  shall  be 
deeved  to  have  acc[uiied  a  domicile  therein,  unless  fae  has  been 
resident  in  such  country  for  one  year  previous  to  death  and  has 
madeadeclarationinwritingof  his  intention  to  become  domiciled; 
and  that  British  subjects  so  dying  without  having  so  resided  and 
ptade  nich  declaration  shall  be  deemed  for  all  purposes  of  testate 

poMeised  at  the  time  of  going  to  reside  in  such  fnrtign  countiy. 
Similar  eiemptlons  are  conferred  on  the  subjects  of  ibe  foreign 
state  dying  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  But  the  act  does  not 
spfjjy  to  foreigners  who  have  obtained  letters  of  naturaliEalion 
in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  It  has  not  been  availed  of, 
and  is  iiideed  an  anachronism,  ignoring  as  It  does  the  tact  that 
dsoudle  has  no  longer  a  world-wide  importance,  owing  to  the 
Sidmltution  for  it  of  political  nationality  as  1  test  of  private 
law  in  ID  many  important  countries.  The  United  States  of 
Ancrica  is  not  one  of  those  countries,  but  there  the  import- 
ancc  of  domicile  suffers  from  the  habit  of  referring  questions  of 
capwaly  to  the  law  of  the  place  of  1 
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PaulSabalier')U/(a/»nw)d>).  Such  [ends  were  deatiuctlre 
only  of  Catholicism  but  of  Christianity  of  any  kind  and  of 
ilsocietyitself  1  and  for  Ihii  reason  so  unecclesiisiicsl  a  penon 
Lhe  emperor  Frederick  TI.  tried  to  suppress  the  kindred  sects 
In  Italy.  In  itog,  after  the  murder  of  a  papal  le^Ic,  Innocent 
—       ■■   ■         ■     ~   ■    ■        rinta  ,0  sopptBj  the  Albigensian 

most  bloodthinly  wars  in  history, 
the  Alblgenses  belngsliugh  tf  ted  by  thousands  and  their  property 
confiscated  wholesale. 

During  this  time,  it  Is  the  judgment  of  the  most  reant 
Protestant  writer  00  St  Dominic  that,  though  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  SImoD  de  Moocfoit,  the  loder,  and  praying  for  tha 
success  of  the  crusaders'  urns  during  the  tuttle  of  Muret.  "  yet, 
10  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  sources,  Dominic  took  no  part 

the  same  lins  ai  before.  The  oldest  trustworthy  sources  know 
nothing  of  bis  having  eiercised  the  oEccol  Inquisitor  during  the 
iUblgeniianwBr"(CrUiaiiachet),  This  verdict  of  a  fair-minded 
and  highly  competent  Piotestant  church  historian  on  the  most 
controveited  point  of  Dominic's  career  is  of  great  value.  His 
method  was  to  travel  over  the  country  on  foot  and  barefooted, 
in  eitreme  poverty,  ilmpliclty  and  auslerily,  preaching  and 
Instructing  In  highways  and  villiges  and  towns,  and  in  the  castles 
of  the  nobility,  controverting  and  discussing  with  the  hetelio. 
He  used  often  to  organize  formal  disputations  with  Alblgensisn 
leaders,  lasting  a  number  of  days.  Many  times  plots  were  laid 
against  his  life.    Though  In  '  ' 
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er  of  the  Dominican 
[7o«t  CalstogahiCad 
idy.chieflyiheological, 
ordained  and  became  a 
it  native  diocese.  The 
Rule  of  St  Augustine 


DOMmC  UIMT  {ii7o-i»i),  fount 
Order  of  Pleaching  Friars,  wis  bom  In  i 
ClslOe.  He  spent  ten  or  twelve  years  in  St 

ai  Falencfa,  and  then,  about  iigj,  he  wis 
ciwHi  in  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Osraa,  ^ 
hithop  induced  his  canons  to  foUaw  the 
and  tbna  make  themselves  Auguitinlui  Canons  [q.i.);  ano  so 
Daminic  became  a  canon  tegular  and  soon  the  prior  or  provost  of 
the  eathedrel  oommunily.  The  yein  from  T105  to  iioj  have 
beeiGIIedupwith  fabulous  stories  of  missions  to  the  Moors;  but 
Dominic  stayed  at  OlDi,  preaching  much  in  the  cathedral,  untQ 
iioj,  when  he  accompanied  tbe  bishop  on  an  embassy  in  behalf  of 
the  kingof  Cl9tiIeto"Tbe  Marches."  This  has  commonly  been 
taken  is  Denmark,  but  mare  probably  it  was  the  French  or  Italian 
UiTches.  When  the  embassy  was  over,  the  bishop  and  Dominic 
repaired  to  Rome,  ind  Innocent  III.  charged  them  to  preach 
among  the  Afbigensian  hEnllo  in  Languedoc  For  ten  years 
(1105-iiij)  this  mission  in  Languedoc  wu  the  work  of  Dominic'i 
Sle, 

TV  Albigeoses  (7.?.)  have  rccetved  mocb  sympathy,  as  being 
a  Uad  of  pre-Reformation  Protestants;  but  it  Is  now  recogolted 
■hat  Ibdr  tenets  were  an  eitreme  form  of  Maluchaeism.  They 
hdievtd  in  the  eiistenee  of  two  gods,  a  good  (whose  son  was 
Oiifat)  and  an  evil  {whose  ion  was  Satan) ;  mallet  b  the  creation  of 
the  evil  principle,  and  therefore  essentially  evil,  and  the  greatest 
■   ~    ■      ■  ■  ■  even  in  moniage;  sinful  iljo  is 


lof  m 


d  thee 


3f  flesh  rn 


ic  population  still  remained  at  heart  AlblgensI 
sense  of  failure  appears  in  Dominic's  last  sermon  In  Languedoc ; 
"  For  many  years  I  have  exhorted  you  in  vain,  with  gentleness, 
preaching,  praying  and  weeping.  But  according  to  the  proverb 
of  my  country. '  where  blessing  can  accomplish  nothing,  blows 
may  avail.'  We  shall  rouse  against  you  princes  and  prelates,  who, 
alas,  will  arm  nations  and  kingdoms  against  this  land  .  .  .  and 
thus  blows  will  aval]  where  blessings  and  gentleness  have  been 
powerless,"  The  threat  thai  seems  10  be  conveyed  In  these  words, 
of  trying  to  promote  a  new  crusade,  was  never  carried  out;  lhe 
remaining  years  of  Dominic's  life  were  wholly  given  up  to  the 
foundingof  his  order. 

The  Order  of  Dominicans  grew  out  of  the  little  band  of 
volunteers  that  had  joined  Dominic  in  his  mission  among  the 
Alblgettses-  He  had  become  possessed  with  the  idea  of  addressing 
widercirdesandof  forming  an  order  whose  vocation  should  be  to 
preach  and  misslonlse  throughout  the  whole  world.     By  1114  the 

be  "  Holy  Preaching."  In  mj  the bishopof  Toulouse, 
great  friend,  established  them  in  a  church  and  bonsi 

, ,  and  Dominic  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  Innocent  III.  10  found  his  order  of  preachers.    The  course  of 

traced  In  lhe  orlicle  DouNicaNS.  Alter  three  years,  in 
full  permission  he  desired  was  given  by  Honorius  III. 
These  last  yesre  of  his  life  were  spent  in  journeying  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Toulouse  and  Rome,  where  his  abode  was  at 
the  basilica  of  San  la  Sahkia  on  the  Aventine,  given  to  him  by  tha 
pope;  and  then  In  eiiended  journeys  all  over  Italy,  and  to  Paris, 
and  into  Spain,  eslablishing  friatles  and  organizing  the  Older 
•rhetever  be  went  II  propagated  and  spread  with  eitraoidinary 
rapidity,  so  ibal  by  Dominic's  dealh  in  uii,  only  five  or  ill 
years  after  the  first  pmclical  steps  towards  the  eiecution  ol 
tbe  idea,  there  were  over  500  friars  and  6a  friaries,  divided  IniO 
8  provinces  embracing  the  whole  ol  western  Europe.  Thus 
Domrnii:  wu  at  his  death  able  to  contemplate  hb  great  creation 
solidly  esUbllshed,  Ind  well  launched  on  its  career  to  preach  to 


and  many  other  things.    So  great  was  the  abhorrence  ol  m 
that  loioe  even  thought  it  an  act  of  religion  to  commit  suidde 
by  voluntary  starvation,  or  to  ilarve  children  to  death  ( 
article  "  Neu-Manlchier  "  by  Otto  ZSckler  in  ed,  3  o(  Hetiog's 
MtAacylibt^it  f"  prleOaiUiicAi  Thahpt  {1903)1  or  •:.B.ol 


It  appeal 


.  the  Volga.    But  thli 
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fiiliofAugitttnai.  He  wucuionizal  in  1)34  by  Gregory  DC, 
who,  u  Cinlina]  Ugolino,  had  b**n  ihe  gre»t  iriend  »nd  luppotter 
both  of  Dominic  ud  ol  Fnads  of  Auis.  Ai  St  Domiiuc'i 
character  and  work  do  not  f«eive  the  same  genenl  recognition 
u  do  Si  Frandi  of  Aaiii'i,  it  will  be  woith  while  to  quote  £rom 
the  sppredatioB  by  Prof.  Criitunicbef  oi  Heidelbeis-— "  It  il 
ceruio  that  Dominic  was  a  noble  personality  o[  ginuiae  and  true 
piety.  . .  •  Only  by  tbc  prcachiog  d[  pure  doctrine  HOuld  he 

be  often  ihed  tears  through  wDrm  gympalhy In  the  purity 

of  hii  iUenliOD  and  the  eamestDCSS  with  which  he  Btrove  to  cany 
out  his  ideal,  be  was  not  interior  to  Franda." 
~      "'  'orSt  Dominic'ilifeare  the  aciouotby  Jonlin 

..    !■, Ant «.  .Probably the bewniodmiLiJe 

Enilijh  byJCilhatlDe  de  Mauo^  looi);  the  bibliography  cnntaiiu 
a  uWtuI  [in  of  the  chkf  uurnTfin-  the  history  of  Si  Domink  and 
Ibe  order,  and  of  <he  best  nutdem  worki  thereoru  See  also  the 
•nide"Doidriku>"lnnl  i  of  Wet«r  and  Weire,  KiKlnilfi^m, 
and  Crtluinacha''i  eicelttiil  article  "  Dominikut,"  in  td.  j  ot 
Hertog.  KxaitnCfUtfidit  fir  pnuiUiOisdit  TMalapi,  already 
irrmtd  to.  (E-  C.  B.) 

DOKINICA,  the  largest  of  the  6ve  presideude*  in  the  colony  of 
the  Leeward  IsUndi,  British  West  lodics.  Il  lies  [n  ti°  jo'  N. 
and  6i°  lo*  W,,  between  the  French  islaodi  of  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe.  11  a  distance  of  about  15  m,  flom  each,  is  ig  m.  long, 
bas  a  maiimum  brcadlh  of  16  m,  and  an  area  ol  191  sq.  m.  A 
range  o(  lofty  tugged  mountain!  traverses  the  island  from  N.  to  S., 
broken  in  the  centre  by  a  narrow  plain  drained  by  the  livcn 
Layou  and  Pagoua,  flowing  W.  and  E,  rtspcciively.  The  highest 
point  is  Mora*  Diablolio  (5J14  (t.).  lituattd  in  the  norlhem  half 
of  the  range.  Signs  of  volcanic  activity  abound  in  the  shape  of 
lOlfalarai,  subterranean  vapours  and  hot  springs^  while  in  the 
■outh  is  the  greatot  natural  curiosity,  the  renowned  Boiling  Lake. 
It  lies  on  the  mountain  side,  ijoo  11.  above  the  sea.  It:  banks  are 
steep  and  its  depth  unknown,  being  more  IhaD  joo  It.  at  a  abort 
distance  from  Ihe  oiargiD.  Its  seething  waters  are  often  forced  3  It. 
above  the  normal  level  by  the  pressure  of  the  escaping  gases;  and 
the  fumes  rising  from  the  lake  are  occasionally  poisonous.  Tbc 
island  is  botanically  remarkablF  for  Its  great  number  of  peculiar 
species,  offering  in  this  respect  a  marked  contrast  to  the  pON 
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oil!  and  fruit  of  all  kinds.  The  inhabitants  in  1901  numbered 
iS,8g4-  The  Qiajority  arc  negroes;  the  whites  are  of  Frehct 
■od  British  descent.  There  are  also  a  tew  (iirba,  the  remnani 
of  the  aboriginal  population.  A  Frcncb  faliis  is  the  language  ol 
Ibe  peasantry,  but  English  Is  generally  understood.  The  capital, 
Roseau  (J764),  i!  a  fortified  town  and  a  port;  Portsmoulb.  tbc 
-    - 0  the  better  harbour  in  Prince  Kupert'i 
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islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  made  in  1617  by  Cbarin  I, 

call  of  Carlisle,  but  Ibe  61SI  European  let  tiers  ( 1631)  were  FrencfL 

They  brought  with  them  negro  slaves  and  lived  on  tu 


(nendship with  the  Caiibi.whaiRRtlMBaBiiiaetDuabody.    In 

'  So  a  treaty  appears  to  have  been  made  between  tbe  French 

itish  and  tbe  natives  assigning  St  Vincent  and  Dominica  ta 

the  Caribe,  but  shortly  afterwards  attempts  were  made  by  tha 

British  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  island.    These  attempts  tailed. 

I  i743tl  was  once  more  agreed  by  France  and  Great  Britain 

that  Domim'ca  should  be  [eft  in  tbe  undisturbed  possession  of  the 

1.    Nevettheless  the  French  settlers  incieased,  and  Ihe 

came  under  the  ruleof  a  French  governor.    1 1  waicapluiTd 

by  Ibe  British  in  ij6i  and  formally  ceded  by  France  at  Ihepcaa 

li  Paris,  1763,  French  settlers  being  secured  in  their  estates.    In 

778  a  French  force  from  Marrinique  tciud  the  island.    RodDcy*! 

iclory  over  De  Grasse  in  the  neighbouring  sea  in  1781  wu 

ollowcd  by  the  rcGloratioo  of  the  island  to  Britain  in  17S31  in 

tbe  interval  the  trade  of  Dominica  bad  been  rtuned.    In  i;vs  • 

from  Guadeloupe  made  an  unsuccnsful  descent  on  th* 

island,  and  In  i£oj  the  French  general  La  Grange,  at  the  head  of 

troops,  took  Roseau  and  pillaged  the  island — an  event  now 

mbered  as  the  most  memorable  in  its  history.    The  French 

,  however,  unable  to  make  good  their  bold,  and  Dominica. 

'emalned  since  undisturbed  in  Britisb  possession.    Its  later 

history  presents  few  featURS  not  common  to  the  otbei  Bijiiab 

West  Indian  islands. 

Since  1871  Dominica  has  formed  part  of  the  colony  of  tlw 
Leeward  Islands,  but  local  aflain  are  in  the  hands  of  an  adminit- 
tratoT,  aided  by  an  cictutlve  council  of  ten  members.  In  1898 
the  local  legislature,  in  consideration  of  pecuniary  asaislanca 
from  Great  Britain,  passed  an  act  abrogating  tbe  semi-clccliva 
constitution  and  providing  for  a  legisbtjvc  coondl  of  twelw 
nominated  membos,  six  of  whom  sit  ex  officio. 

DOKIHICAHS.  othensise  called  Frian  rreacben,  and  In 
England  Black  Friars,  from  the  black  mantle  worn  over  a  whUa 
habit,  anoidcroffriarsioundedby  St  Dominic  [j.r).  Their  first 
house  was  in  Toulouse,  where  the  bishop  established  ihem  at  tha 
church  of  St  Romain,  1115.  Dominic  at  ouce  went  Is  Rcme  U 
obtain  permission  to  found  an  order  of  preacheia  whose  sphere  of 
activity  should  be  the  wiuAt  world,  but  Innocent  III.  said  they 
must  adopt  one  of  the  ejcisting  rules.  Dominic  returned  t« 
Toulouse  and  it  was  resolved  to  take  tbe  Rule  ol  St  Augustine, 
Dominic  bimsel I  having  been  an  AugustiniancanoaatOsma(sea 
Auct/s-nNiAK  Canons).  Dominic  went  again  to  Rome,  uul 
during  the  year  iiifi  be  obtalnal  from  Honorius  III.  a  series  ol 
[onfirniations  of  tbe  community  at  Toulouse  u  a  congnxation  of 
Canons  Regular  of  St  Augustine  with  a  special  mission  to  preach. 
Early  in  1118  an  cucydical  bull  was  issued  10  tbe  hisbops'of 
the  whole  Catholic  world  recommending  to  them  the  "  Older  ol 
Friars  Preachers,"  followed  in  iiii  by  another  ordering  Ihtn 
to  give  to  the  friars  faculties  to  preach  and  bear  confessions  in 
their  dioceses.    Already  in  1117  Dominic  had  scattered  the  littk 
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lonths  there  weca 
forty  Irian  in  Rome,  at  Santa  Sabina  on  the  Aveoline,  and  thirty 

established  at  Lyons,  Limoges,  Reims,  Mela,  Foitten  and 
Orleans;  at  Bologna,  Milan,  Florence,  Verona,  Piacenaa  and 
Venice;  at  Madrid,  Palencia,  Barcelona  and  Seville;  at 
Friesach  in  Cariuthia;  al  Cracow  and  FngWi  t^i  Iriait  were 
on  their  way  to  Hungary  and  England. 

Tbe  order  took  definite  shape  al  the  two  general  cbaptcn 
held  at  Bologna  ill  1210  and  ii>i.  At  Grst  it  bad  been  bnl  a 
congregation  of  canons  regular  and  had  worn  the  canons'  bladt 
cassock  with  white  linen  rocbet.  But  now  a  white  woollen  balal 
witb  a  black  cloak  or  mantle  was  assumed.  Tbe  Rule  ol  St 
Augustiiie  was  supplemented  by  a  body  of  regulations,  adopted 
mostly  from  those  of  the  Premonstratcnsian  canons.  At  the  head 
of  tbe  onlcr  was  the  master.gcneral,  elect 


lout  ycaca.    Eacb  friary  bii  iu 


diuricu  of  ttuM  a 


ruble  oppoution,  (he 
al  duplcr  determined  thai  the  poverty  practised  i     ~* 
Older  iboiald  be  lul  mereJy  Individiul,  u  in  the  raonutic  a 
but  corporate,  m  unong  the  FnncBcans;  u  that  the  ordef 
ihoald  have   no  pourssions,   einpt   tbe  moiustic  buildingt 
and  chujchei,  no  property,  no  fiied  income,  hui  shouli'  " 
on  charily  and  by  heggioc.    Thin,  doubtleM  in  imitstion  i 
Fraocucans,  the  Dominiani  beCBine  a  tneadiUDt  order. 

The  eiinordimiiiy  rapid  propagation  ot  the  institute  lu 
(udiaunuLJon  through  ibc  founder's  death;  this  was  cuuniy[ 
the  fact  that  his  four  immediate  succtoson  In  the  genemlaie  were 
I  ability  and  high  chancccr.  In  a  few  yean 
lenetraled  into  Denmaili,  Sveden,  Ruul>, 
caching  and  missioiuzin^  in  the  Itilt  pagSD 
uieti  and  soon  Ihcy  raade  their  way  to 
id  thence  to  central  Asia.  Si  Hyacinth^  a 
ftJe  received  by  St  Dominic,  during  mijsionary  journeys  eilend- 
iag  over  Ihiny-Gve  ycin  travelled  over  the  north  and  east  of 
EuropeudioroTttlry.Tibel  and  northern  Ouiia.  Islisithe 
pope  addimed  a  letter  to  the  Dominicnna  «ho  were  preaching 
"amCFBg  (be  Saracens,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Kumans,  Syrians, 
Gsths,  Jacobite*,  Armenians,  Jews,  Tatars,  Hungarians." 
Fron  tbe  I4lh  century  until  the  middle  ol  Ihei ;  th  the  Itomtnicans 
had  Duneraus  niiiioni  in  Perua,  India  and  China,  and  in  the 
Borthera  parti  of  Africa.  They  followed  the  Spanish  and 
Fortuguese  eiplorcis  and  conquerors  both  to  the  East  and  to  the 
West,  convening,  protecting  and  dviiiang  the  aborigines.  On 
One  missionary  enterprises  great  numben  of  Dominicans  If  id 
down  their  life  for  the  Gospel. 

Another  coupiciioui  field  of  work  of  the  Oominicin)  lay  in  the 
naivEiHtie*.    Il  had  been  St  Domlnic'i  policy  to  aim  at  loundinc 
>  first  of  alt  in  the  gnat  university   towns— at   Paris, 
a,  Palenda,  Oiford.    This  policy  was  adhered  (o.  and  the 

~Dlogne,  Vienna,  Pngue 
-I  Albert  (he  Great  and 
.uinai  were  (he  leaden  in  this  side  of  DoDiicicaD 
ulivity.  and  the  order's  infiuence  on  (he  course  of  medieval 
theological  development  was  eicrdsed  mainly  by  thcae  docton 
ttd  by  the  Dominican  sdiool  o[  theology,  which  to  this  day  has 

Tbe  DominiciD  name  is  in  an  ctpecial  way  associated  with  the 
InquisiliaB,  the  office  of  Inquiaiior  in  all  countries,  including 
Spain,  having  usually  been  held  by  Dominicans.  The  vicissitudes 
ol  tbe  order  have  been  much  like  those  of  other  orders— periods 
of  relaiation  being  followed  by  periods  of  revival  and  reform; 
bit  there  were  not  any  reforms  of  the  same  hisIoHcal  importance 
as  in  nasi  other  ordeis.  the  policy  having  been  to  keep  all  such 
aovcmenlsstrictlywithinthe  organization  of  the  order.  In  141; 
Martin  V.  relaaed  for  some  houses  the  law  of  corporate  poverty. 
aOowing  them  to  hold  piopcity,  and  (0  have  lised  wurces  ol 
income:  and  fifty  years  later  Slitut  IV.  eileitdcd  this  mitigation 
10  Ibc  entire  order,  which  thereby  ceased  to  be  mendicant.    This 


troubles. 
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The  Friars  Preacbeis  came  to  Englai 
Oatocdin  mi,  and  bv  the  end  ol  (he  crn(ury  fif(y  friaries  were 
lognded  all  over  England,  usiuUy  in  the  towns,  and  several  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  London  (hey  wete  dm  on  the-site  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  bu(  in  ti7j  they  migrated  to  that  now  occupied 

Bridge.  'Theonlynunoerywasal  Dartford.  Atthe  Dissolution 
Ihcrc  were  Ofty-Kven  friaries  (see  lisla  in  F.  A  Casquei's  EitlM 
Mimiait  Lift,  CalMit  Diclimiirj  and  C,  F.  Palmer's  Lilt  tf 
Cardinal  Hmwii.  where  historical  notnare  added).  In  Mary's 
(dgn  some  of  (he  scattered  friars  were  brought  together  and 
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csubBihid  In  SmUifteld,  umI  tb*  nomal  o(  tbe  nnis  were 
FUtotid  10  Dar(fonl.  In  1559  (hese  bouses  were  su^ressed  and 
(be  nunsand  two  friars  eipatriatcd,  and  forahnndred  yean  ther« 
was  no  English  DomlnicBn  communliy.  But  thmigbout  the 
reigns  of  Elizabelh  and  (he  eariy  Stuarts  there  were  usually  some 
Dominicans,  either  Englishmen  profeiMd  In  foreign  monasteries 
or  loreignen,  labouring  on  (he  English  mission  or  a(Uched  (o  the 
foreign  embassies.  In  165S  Frist  Thomas  Howard  (afterwards 
Cardinal)  succeeded  in  eataUisLlng  at  Bom^em  near  Antwerp  « 
bouse  for  the  English  frian.  From  (hat  time  there  has  always 
been  an  organized  body  ol  English  Comlllicans,  again  and  again 
reduced  almost  to  eitinciion,  but  ever  surviving;  it  now  has 
half  a  dozen  thriving  friaries.  The  Irish  pronoce  also  survived 
(he  days  of  persecution  and  possesses  a  dozen  friaries.  In  1840 
Ijtcordaircrtsiored  the  French  province.  In  igoo  there  were  43  jo 
Domuucans.  including  lay  brothen,  and  300  friaries,  scattered 
all  over  (he  worid.  Mlislonaiy  work  still  holds  a  prominent 
place  in  Dominican  life;  (hen  are  missions  in  Annam.  Tongking 
and  China,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  Mosul  and  Kurdistan,  They 
have  also  a  remarkable  school  for  Biblical  studies  and  research  at 
Jerusalem,  and  (he  theologica]  faculty  in  (he  Roman  Catholic 
university  at  Fribourg  in  Swltieiland  is  in  (heir  hands.  There 
have  been  four  Dorainlcao  popes;  Innocent  V.  (t  1376), 
Benedict  XI.  (t  1J04),  Pius  V.  (|  1571},  Benedict  XIII. 
<t  IJ30). 

The  frian  fonn  the  "  First  Onier  ";  (he  nuns,  or  Doim'nicanesses, 

tbe  "  Second  Order."    The  latter  may  claim  to  have  chrono- 

precedencc  over  (be  friars,  for  (he  first  nunnery  was 

ihed  by  St  Dominic  in  1106  at  FiouUle  in  the  diocese  of 

se,  as  a  trfuge  for  women  converted  from  (he  Alblgensian 

heresy.    The  second  csnvent  was  at  San  Sisto  b  Rome,  also 

founded  by  Dominic  himsdf.     From  that  time  the  Institute 

ipread  widely.     The  rule  resembled  (hat  of  the  friars,  except  that 


them 


rictlyen 


(hey un den 
here  were  nearly  loo  nunneries  ol  the  Second  Order,  with 
iliiio  nuns.  They  have  schools  and  orphanages  in  South 
,  espedolly  in  the  TMnsveal. 

injidetable  number  of  oihei  convents  for  women  follow  (be 
if  the  "  Third  Order."  This  role  was  no(  wrilten  until  the 
entury,  and  it  b  ctintrovcrted  whether,  and  in  what  sense, 
be  held  that  the  "  Third  Order  "  really  goes  back  (0  St 
lie,  or  whether  it  grew  up  in  imitation  of  the  Franciscan 
Teniailes.  Beudes  the  conventual  Tertiarrea,  there  arc  con- 
frateraitiea  of  lay  men  and  women  who  strive  to  carry  out  this 
rule  while  living  thrir  family  life  in  the  worid  (see  TiiTUtiES). 
"'  Catharine  of  Siena  was  a  Dominican  Tcrdary. 
.see   (be  aiKhoritiM  rired    in    ri»   or-'-'-    ■^— - 

■■-'-"'-her.  Oifca- 

DOMIHlS,  HARfX)  AHTONIO  DB  (tsAo-1614),  Italian  theo- 
igian  and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  of  a  noble  Venetian 
imily  In  1560  in  the  island  of  Arbe,  oil  the  coast  ol  Dalraada. 
le  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  Ibcil  tvllegcs  at  Loic(o  and 
adua.  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  joined  their  order;  the 
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Iromdoinj 


by  Cardinal  AldobrandinL  Forsome  timel 
teacher  at  Verona,  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  tMdua.and 
prolrssot  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Brescia.  In  ijQ6he  was 
ppdnted  lo  the  bishopric  of  Segnia  (Zengg)  in  Dalmaiia.  and  two 
ears  later  was  raised  to  ihe  arehbisbopric  ol  Spalalo  and  primary 
I  Dalmatia  and  Croaria.  Misendcavounlo  reform  tbe  Church 
ion  broi^t  him  into  conflict  with  his  sufliagans;  and  the 
ilerferenre  of  the  papal  court  wiih  his  rights  as  metropolitan, 
n  attitude  intensified  by  the  quarrel  between  (he  papa^  and 
enice.  made  his  poution  intolerable.  This.  a(  any  rate.  Is  the 
rcount  ffven  in  his  own  apology— the  Cmiiliuin  fro/Mionii— 
I  which  he  also  slates  that  i(  was  these  troubles  that  led  him 

ogmalic  theology,  whith.  while  confirminghim  in  his  love  lor  tbe 
leal  of "  (be  true  Catholic  Church,"  revealed  to  him  how  fat  Ihe 


Mpd  ijiiltm  ■«*  fran  •pprai9iUCtn|  ta  It.  After  > 
iooK,  wbea  be  in  v«in  iltempud  Lo  gain  Ibe  cuol  Pope 
he  rciiiocil  bit  wc  ia  Sepicmbei  1616,  wrote  at  Ve 
Ctiuainm  frufuUtMii.  and  Uiec  oect  by  ny  of  Srnt 
iteidelbtcl  >ad  Rotlerdam  10  EnglaDd,  irbere  be  in 
DecemtKr.  He  wai  nelcomed  by  ttu  king  and  ibe  / 
clergy  wilh  great  reaped,  wai received  into  ibeOiuidi  of  1 
In  St  Paul'!  olhedial,  and  wai  appoioted  muter  o!  th' 
(i6i8)»ttdd(*no|-WuidsM(i«i9];besublequealiypi 


hiiudr  10  Ilie  U> 


11  lialcy, 


acdoublBd,  *ncl  in  the  theological  coj 
loOD  took  afotemoit  place.  His  publii 
nicceeded  each  other  is  rapid  lucceuit 
iaaiied  anooymoualy  (London,  [6l; 
SatUid\       ■  -  ■    ■ 
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618),  of  wbich  Engliah,  French  and  Cermaii  tnnalalic 
appeared,  and  a^enun^ntuAsJ in /lo/isii,  Ere,  before  the  king. 
Bui  bitprindpal  work  was  the  ZJfrr<^i>Wicae«lHKUlii:a,ol  which 
the  firtt  part — after  levision  by  Anglican  theologians — was 
published  under  royal  patronage  in  London  (1617),  in  wbich  be 
set  forth  with  ■  great  display  ol  erudition  bis  theory  of  the  church. 
In  the  main  it  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  historic  ors^oiuiion 
of  the  ehurcb,  its  principal  note  being  itj  iosiaience  on  the  divine 
pnrogiiivca  o!  Ibe  Catholic  episcopate  a*  sgaiott  the  encroach- 
BienU  of  the  papal  monarchy.  la  i6ig  Domiois  published  in 
London,  with  adedicalion  to  Jirda I.,  Paolo Sarpi'tHutorimfeJ 
CmuUia  Tridtnliiv,  the  MS.  ol  Bhich  be  had  btsughi  with  him 
from  Venice.  It  is  chalacteriitic  of  the  man  Ihil  be  reliued  to 
hand  over  to  Sarpi  a  penny  ol  Ibe  naoey  juesent  given  to  him  by 
the  king  ai  a  reward  tor  Ibis  work. 

Three  years  later  the  ci-archbishop  wu  back  again  in  Rome, 
doing  penance  lor  bis  heteiies  In  St  Peter's  with  a  cord  round  hia 


Thei 


a  for  It 


which  caused  gr*ve  scandal  in  England,  have  been  much  debated ; 
it  it  probably  no  libel  on  hit  memory,  however,  to  uy  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  bopea  raised  by  (he  elevation  of  hi» 
kinsman,  AJeasandro  Ludovisi.to  the  papal  thune  aa  Gregory  XV. 
(itii).  It  is  said  that  be  was  enticed  back  to  Rome  by  the 
pfomise  of  pardon  and  rich  prcfermeo  I.  II  >o,  he  waa  doomed  la 
biHer  disappointment.  He  bad  barely  lime  (o  publith  at  Rome 
( tSlj)  hia  Sui  ralilus  «  A  «iliai  icn,aiu»,  >D  abject  tepudiatinn 
ol  hit  anti-papal  works  IS  written  "  oon  ei  cordis  iinceritaie,Bon 
cabonacDnadentia,nonea  fide,"  when  Gregory  died  (July  lAij). 
During  the  interregnum  thai  followed,  the  proceedinp  of  tlie 

continued  under  Urban  Vftl.  Belore  (hey  were  concluded, 
bowever,  Domini)  died  in  prison,  on  ibe  Sth  of  September  1614. 
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le  theory  of  Ihc  ttinbov,  in  his  De  1 
Tr»eriiB.  [I  iridt  (Venice,  1611). 
>n  b.  C.  PeiTv  in  the  Did.  Nat.  Biai 
Df-Hauck.  RitltncyUtpUit  (ed.  1841 
□graphy  is  given.  Alio  H.  Newlsnd 
\nh  HiUery  «/  A  tlmip  ic  DumitU  (O 


laces  backed  with  ebony  ^  from  this  ebony  backing,  u 
the  cloak  (usually  black)  called  a  domino  (ue  M.SK 
is  said  to  be  derived.  Cardboard  dominoes  lo  beheld 
■It  aba  in  use.    Tbe  lace  ol  each  cud  a  divided  inio 


by  1  Muk  line,  wd  in  each  iqvare  hiU  tbe  value  nl  the  cud 

is  indicated  by  its  bdng  either  a  blank  or  marked  with  onff  gv 
more  black  pips,  gencraily  up  Co  aix,  but  aome  aeta  run  u  bi^ 

described  below. 

Tkt  Block  anil  Dram  Come].— TbcdamliioH  ait  shuffled  lace  dsw» 
wards  on  tbe  tatile.  The  lead  is  usually  decided  by  drawing  lor  tW 
highest  csrd^  but  it  is  lorneliioes  hdd  chat  any  i^blet  take*  pefr 
cedence.     Tbe  cards  arc  then  resKufAed,  and  each  player  draws  at 


Toplavacanlisfci 

Knerally  playing 
lesacoHdiBg  to 
hand     ' 
ansti 


aiuberoJ  cards  required  lof  tbepi 


1  tbe  nambeT  ol  pips 
nilBs,  ■  plaw  at  ta 


TTutt', 


'  lader's  poae  by  putdng  one  of  his  cards  in  juxis- 
po8itianatoncend,rs.  if  the  leader  playsfoor-Gve.  the  second  player 
hasIoplayacaTd  which  contains  eilhera  four  Dr a  five,  the  five  being 
applied  10  the  five,  or  the  (our  lo  the  four.    I>Dub[ets  aie  placed 

a  card  that  matches.    II  a  player  succeedi  i 

there  are  pips  on  the  cards  still  held  by  h 
plaver  an  natch,  that  player  wins  who  h: 

bis  band,  and  he  scores  as  many  poanu  as  ai         

combined  (sometimes  only  tbe  esicesi  held  by  his  o^ionent) ;  bot 
whenoplayer  has  called  Got"  his  adversary  must  match  il  bcca^ 
in  which  case  the  other  player  may  be  able  to  match  m  tun.    A 


e  stock)  tiU  be  taka 
Dang  all  hk  cards,  bt 

PPonmL  "  ipKithe! 


ouble-five, 
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ix 


play  a  player  can  play  Htch  ■  card  as 

S^Me-tmr^aknafnie  Bcoreirio;  il'^iU-^BthTSai^ 

scomj.    HemuHpaseIlbecanattlcfa;ilbeanBDt,liednw>til 

he  can.  Scores  are  called  and  Dken  iminediately.  At  the  point  o< 
domino,  the  winner  acorea  in  poinla  the  multiple  of  five  which  ■ 
neaiTsi  10  the  number  of  pips  in  his  advenaiy's  hand :  (.(.  he  scorea 
ig  iE  his  advenary  has  17  p<ps,  «>  il  he  has  98.  1(  neiilier  hand  can 
match,  the  lowest  number  ol  pipa  wins,  and  the  score  is  ukta  an 
beforv,  without  addition  cr  subtraction,  according  to  tbe  ad vcnAry'a 

lame  manner  as  Mugglu.  save  that 
I  int.five;  B  double' five;  B  now  scan* 


nary  dominoes,  a  hand  being  fii^shed 
his  bst  card,  or  when  both  ends  an 
cd.  and  the  holda-  or  hol^n  of  the 
lebit  the  aggregate  number  of  points, 
h  loo  paints  hues  the  lame.  Sti«ath 
lead:  i.e.  a  lead  of  double-blank  er 
jlanki  or  sJves  respectively, 
'urd  meaning  "  killer,"  ij.  of  tbe  bul 
luriie  and  perhaps  the  moat  icientifie 
cd  on  a  different  principle  froo  the 

.  added  to  the  end,  will  makt  •rvm; 

-.  .laytd.  »  a  thiee  a  four,  ftc    Seven 

1  and  the  highest  double  begins.    When  a  player 
n  on  either  end  he  must  draw  Inm  the  stock  until 


a'a 


intheitock.  AsMatadoris)^yedwithdomin< 
I  blank  mean*  the  blockinE  el  that  end.  In 
yean  take  place  at  that  endciccptiog  by 
'  be  played  at  any  time.  Then  ate  lour  t 
id  doublc^blank.     It  is  often  better  Id  i 


DOMINUS— DON 


^(Mitmrini«oltSr« 
H-  EinI  ml  Taili  Can 


ftSuul. 


oa.  G.  Roullcdgc 
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Mmnrs  (from  u  Indo-Europcu  rao 
U  lubdue,  ud  Ere.  "  UOM  "),  Ihe  Lali 
awnet.    Ai  ■  litlc  ol  uvenigniy  Ibe  term  unckr  Ihc  lepi 
Keme  lud  ill  the  uHKiaiioni  al  the  Gicek  jbpvm; 
dunnf  the  Mrly  printipilc,  il  finally  became  an  oflki*! 
the  Romin  emperon  under  DEocletiin.    Daainus.  the  French 
«lLiivaIent  being  jiear,  was  the  Latin  lillc  of  the  feud; 

miciiliUe. 


eccdeii 


in  EngLish 


n  ior 


ufor 


I  ^UU  ui 


Cunbridfe  and  other  uiuvenilics.    TV  shorl 

b  lucd  u  I  piefii  o(  honour  tot  ecclesiasi 

Oiurcfa,  and  especially  (or  members  o[  the  Be 

nli^eul  orden.    The  inrne  lorm  is  also  a 

ForluBiiI.  u  formerly  in  Brazil,  used  by  members  of  the  blood 

royal  and  olhen  on  whom  ilhasbecneanferredby  ihesovctcie 

The  Spanish  form    don"  is  also  a  lille,  formerly  applicable  on 

to  the  nobility,  and  no*  one  of  couzlesy  and  respect  applied 

uymcmberof  the  beltci  classes.    The  feminine  form  "  doniu 

b  siinilarty  applied  to  a  bdy.    Tbe  English  colbquiat  use 


afeU 


I  appUcal 


roll  I 


)[  the  '. 


sect"  Dan Chiucei 


:1,  eqmi 


eU  of  English  uodelyled 


due  10  Speuer 
[foftyOimi.,lv.u.32). 

DOHITIAII  (Titus  FLaviDS  DonniAKUs),  Roman  emperor 
Ln.  gi-«i,  the  second  ion  of  TIius  Flavius  Vespasianut  and 
Flavia  Domiiilla,  twelflh  of  the  Cacsois,  and  third  of  ibe  Flavian 
dynasty,  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  24th  of  Octobct  a.d.  ji. 
Wheo  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria  .Domiiian 
tuapcd  oithdifRcully  froni  Ihc  temple  ol  the  Capitol,  which  had 
been  set  oo  fire  by  Ihe  Viielliani,  and  remained  in  hiding  lill  his 
lubei't  party  proved  victorious.  Alter  the  fiU  of  ViicUius  he 
■u  tiluted  ai  Caesar,  or  prince  imperial,  by  the  tioopi,  obuioed 
the  city  practorship,  and  was  entrusted  with  tbc  administration 
ol  Italy  till  his  lather's  return  from  (he  East,  fiul  although  in 
his  father's  lifetime  be  several  limes  fiUcd  the  ollin  ol  consul,  and 


ealhwu 


nally  Ih 


Sved  in  great  retirement,  devoting  himself  to  a  life  ol  pleasure 
ud  ol  hterary  puijuits  lilt  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The 
death  of  Titut.  if  not  hastened  by  foul  means,  nas  at  least  eagerly 
■tieomed  by  his  brother.  Domiiian's  succession  (on  the  ijlh  of 
SeptemberSi)  "  -.    - .    .    . 
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the  inlonncTs  {idtitra),  and  enrcised  a  jealous  superidsl< 
thegavemonof  provinces.  Such  public  virtues  at  first  ci 
balanced  his  private  vices  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.    Dc 

time,  and  ciuted  himself  to  be  styled  Oar  Utiond  Cod  in 
dBcacocnti.    Doubtleu  in  the  poems  of  writeii  like  Mart 


deification  was  mtUng  l>ut  tulsone  flaltetv,  but  in  the  ease  of 

tbe  provincials  it  was  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  impenonilion  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  Ihe  adminislraior  of  gocd  government 
and  the  peacemaker  of  tbe  oorld.  Even  when  Rome  and  Italy 
smarted  beneath  his  pfoscriptions  and  eatortjons,  the  provinces 
were  undisturbed. 

Though  he  took  the  title  of  impeialor  more  than  twenty  times, 
and  enjoyed  at  least  one  triumph,  Domiiian's  miliUiy  achieve- 
ments were  insignificant.  I)edefeatediheChattl,anne]iedibedi«- 
trjct  of  the  Taunui,  and  established  the  i.tnu  as  a  hne  of  defence: 
but  he  sullered  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Quadi,  Saniutae  and 
Marcomannii  in  Dacia  he  received  a  severe  check,  and  was 
obliged  to  purchase  peace  (50)  from  Decebalus  by  tbc  payment  of 
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His  jealousy  was 
in.whowasrec"  ' 
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rofas 


infer 


distrusted  all  around  him.  During  the  last  lhr« 
his  behavioutwis  that  of  a  madman.  He  sentenced  tod 
own  cousin  and  nephew  by  marriage,  Fliviui  Clemen] 
wile  be  banished  lot  her  supposed  leaning  towards  ' 
(Christianity).  A  con^racy  among  his  own  freedmen^ 
foot,  it  is  said,  by  his  wife  Domitia  Longina,  who  knew  I 
life  to  be  threatened— cut  short  hijcareer.  He  was  sUbbi 
bedroom  by  a  freed  man  of  Clemens  named  Stepbanus  on  I 
of  September  96. 


DOaitfiKT-LA-PnCELLE,  a  village  of  eastern  France,  in  the 
^parlmeni  o(  Vosges,  on  the  left  bank  ol  the  Meuse,  j  m.  N.  ol 
eukhSteaubymad.  Pop.  {1906)  lij,  Domr*my  was  tbe  birth- 
ace  ol  Jqan  ol  Arc.  and  the  cottage  in  which  she  was  bora  still 
a'nds.    Above  Ihe  door  are  the  arms  of  France  and  of  Joan  of  Arc 
id  an  inscription  ol  14S1  reading  "  Vive  bbeut;  vive  le  roi 
3uys."    There  are  several  monuments  to  the  heroine,  and  a 
modem  basilica  has  been  erected  in  her  honoui  on  a  neighbouring 
hill,  where  she  ia  said  to  have  heard  the  voices  in  obedience  to 
ihetookuplhesword,    ThesloryDllheheroineisannually 
celebrated  by  a  play  in  which  the  villagers  lake  part. 
DON  (anc.  Tanai,).  a  river  of  European  Russia,  called  Tiat  or 
na  by  the  Tatars,  rising  in  Lake  Ivan  (jSo  It.  above  sea-levcl) 
the  govcmmeni  of  Tula,  where  It  has  communication  with 
the  Volga  by  mcansol  the  Yepifan  Canal,  which  links  it  with  the 
ibuiary  of  the  Oka,  which  iisell  enters  the  Volga.    The 
!t  curving  east  through  Ihe  government  ol  Ryaaan, 
crally  south  through  thegDvemroentsof  Tambov.  Orel, 
ind  the  Don  Cossacks  territory,  descriWng  in 


ling  loo| 


oihe  ei 


n  then 


W  of  which  il 


Ti.  of  the  Volga  In  40°  N.    In  the  middle  of 

iiyoftheSeaof  Aiov.form. 
iiotallengibii  i%i%  m.,  and 
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of  the  river  is  about  slln-  lottiemilc.  fu  Its  upper  couix.  which 
may  be  n.'giirdi'd  u  nlcndinj!  lo  Ihc  confluence  of  ihe  Voronezh 
in  si°  40',  ihc  Don  flows  lor  die  mou  pan  through  a  low-lyine. 
fertile  couniiy,  though  in  the  eovernmenl  ol  Ryiian  iu  banlu 
ace  ivcky  and  slccji.and  in  ume  places  even  pcecipitous.  In  the 
middle  division,  or  from  the  mouth  ol  the  Voioneih  10  (he  point 
where  II  makts  its  ncanalappnHCh  10  the  Volga,  the  «rcain  cuts 
its  wiy  tor  the  moU  part  ihiough  Crelacecus  rocks,  which  in  many 
ptacci  rise  on  either  side  in  sleep  and  eleviLcd  banks,  and  at 
intrrvali  encroach  on  the  rivcr-b«].  A  ibon  dhlancc  belon  the 
town  of  Rostov  it  bleaks  up  into  several  channels,  of  which  the 
lareesi  and  most  southern  retains  the  name  ol  the  river.     Before 

even  in  1  few  places  1000  (I.,  while  its  depth  varies  [roni4toioti.i 
by  the  lime  it  reaches  iu  most  eastern  point  the  depth  haa 
jncrea»d  to  S-ja  ft.,  and  the  ordinary  breadth  to  700-iooa  ft., 
wiih  an  occuitnal  maiimum  of  14D0  tu,  in  the  Iohcsi  division 
the  depth  is  frequently  70  ft.,  and  Ihe  breadth  in  many  places 
t87ofl.  Ceorcally  ipcaking,  the  right  bank  is  high  and  the  left 
flat  and  low.  Shallow  reaches  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  ace 
at  least  (even  considerable  shoals  in  the  south-wcslen  part  of  the 
course;  partly  owing  to  this  cause,  and  partly 
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Kachalinsksya  in  the  vicinity  oi  the  Volga, 
or  rather  from  Kalach,  where  the  railway  (built  m  isoij  Irom  1 
Voiga  has  its  western  terminiis.  the  icaflic  is  vety  eHensive, 
(he  tributaries  of  the  river,  the  Vonneih,  Ibe  Khoper,  1 
Medvycditsaand  the  Donets  are  navigable — the  Donets  ha  vin 
course  of  6S0  m.,  and  ducing  high  water  affording  access  to  I 
government  of  Kharkov.  The  Manycfa.  another  largeaEBuent 
the  left,  mactl  the  ancient  line  of  water  connexion  between  1 
of  Atov  and  the  Caspian  Se 


subiect 


earUer, 


itec,"  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cooidu,  and  Ihe  lalcc.  or  the  "  warra  water,"  is  due 
to  Ihe  same  process  taking  place  in  Ihe  region  drained  by  Ihe 
Dpperpartaol  the  stream.  AbouIIheheginningof  June  the  river 
begin)  10  tubside  with  great  capidily;  in  August  the  water  is  very 

September  lains  the  Iraflic  I'ith  small  craft  is  again  practicable. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  iSlh  cenlury  there  have  been  five  tloodsof 
eilraotdiiacy  magnitude, — namely,  in  1748,1786, 1805,1810  and 
1S4S.  The  rivet  is'  usually  dosed  by  ice  from  Movcinber  or 
December  to  Much  or  April,  and  at  race  intervals  it  freeies  in 
October.  Ai  Alrsai,  in  the  delta,  it  remains  open  on  the  average 
(or  150  days  in  ihe  year,  at  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Medvyeditsa  for  ijq, 
and  at  NovD.Cherkask,on  another  arm  oi  the  delta,  for  146.  This 
liver  suppocts  a  considerable  fishing  population,  who  despatch 
salt  £sh  and  caviare  all  over  Russia.  Salmon  and  herrings  are 
taken  in  large  numbers.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.T.  Qa.) 

DON,  a  river  in  the  south  of  Aberdeenshire.  ScoUand,  rising  in 
peatmoss  10  Ihe  east  of  Glen  Avon  on  the  borders  of  Banffshire, 
at  a  height  of  nearly  1000  It.  above  thesea.  IlfoUowsagenerally 
easterly  course,  roughly  parallel  with  that  ol  the  Dee.  and  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  it,  falling  into  Ihe  North  Sea  close  lo  Old 
Aberdeen,  after  a  run  of  Si  m.  At  the  mouth  the  two  rivers 
are  only  i]  m.  apart.  Like  its  greater  neighbour,  the  Don  ii  an 
eicellenl  salmon  stream.  On  the  left  its  dnef  affluents  are  the 
Ernan,  Nochiy,  Bucket  and  Urie;  DO  tfae  right,  Ihe  Conrie, 
Carvie,  Deiliry  and  Straw.  The  piindpal  placet  of  interest 
on  its  banks  are  Stralhdon,  Towie,  Kildcummy,  Alfocd,  Kdg, 
Monymusk,  Inverurie,  KintOR  and  Dyce. 

DONAQHADBB,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  In  the 
north  parliamentary  division,  near  the  south  of  Belfast  Lough,  on 
the  Irish  Channel,  i;  m.  E.  by  K.  of  Belfast  by  a  branch  of  the 
Belfast  and  Co.  Down  railway.  Fop.  (looi)  3073-  It  Is  the 
nearest  port  in  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  being  iij  m.  S.W.  of 
Foctpatrick  in  Wigtownshire.  Telegraph  and  telephone  cables 
join  these  ports,  bul  a  regular  passenger  route  does  not  eiist  owing 
to  the  unsuitabilily  oIFarlpatrick.    Donaghadec  baiboui  admits 


vends  up  to  100  [sua.    Od  ihe  noith-ml  side  of  ihc  Ian  iIhr 

bererlcd.    The  pansh  church  dales  from  1G16.    There  are  ino 
holy  wells  in  the  town.    The  town  is  licquenled  as  a  leaiA 

DONALDSON.  SIR  JAMBS  (iKji-  ],  Scottish  dasaril 
scholat.  cdutallonal  and  Ihtologlcal  writer,  was  bom  at  Abrnlt« 
on  the  Jfiih  of  April  iSji  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeea 
University  and  New  Colhlge,  London.  In  1854  he  was  ippotmed 
rector  ol  the  Stirling  high  school,  in  18O6  rccior  oT  that  ol 
Edinburgh,  in  1881  professor  of  huminiiy  in  the  university  d 
Aberdeen,  and  in  184a  principal  uf  the  university  of  St  Aodreis. 
by  the  Universities  (Scotland}  Act.  His  chief  works  iie: 
Jl/arff  rn  Cr«t  CiomiBor  (iSjj);  Lyra  Crrrcca  (18S4),  spedmenjol 
Greek  lyric  poetry  from  Callinus  to  Soutsos;  A  Crilir-il  Hiihn 
cfCkriilian  Liltrali4rt  aid  Doclriiu /ram  Ihe  Dtalh  elilit  Afcilla 
to  Ikt  Nicme  CeHMctl  (i.-iii.,  1864-1866;  new  ed.  of  L  as  Ttr 
A^ailolical  Falhm.  1S74),  a  book  unique  of  its  kind  in  Englmd 
al  Ihe  lime  of  its  appeatance  and  fne  which  adds  maierially 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquities  as  deduced  from 
the  aposlotic  fathers;  Latum  im  Ikt  Hillary  of  Ednaliim  I'l 
Prussia  and  En^aiid  (iSj4);  Tkt  WtsMi-UIn  Cimjissim  tj 
FailkaiuIiluThiny-\iiii  ArriclaBlauCkKrike}  Enilaad  U91&. 

C190J).    He  was  kra'ghted  in  1007. 

DONALDSON,  JOHN  WILUAH  (1811-1861),  EngUdi  phllo- 
logisl  and  biblical  critic,  was  bom  In  t.ondon  on  ihc  7th  of  June 
iSm.  He  was  eduQted  at  University  CoUege,  London  and 
Triniiy  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  subseqiaetly 
became  fellow.  In  1841  he  was  elected  headmaster  of  King 
Edward's  school.  Bury  St  Edmunds.  In  i8js  he  resigned  his 
post  and  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  his  time  was  divided 


in  Eiig1:md.  and  as  a 


ibered  as  a  pioneer  ol  phllolocy 
lar  in  his  day,  Ihough  much  of 
nn  worK  IS  now  otamcie.  1  ne  New  CratylMS  (iSio).  the  bo(A  oa 
which  his  fame  mainly  rests,  was  an  attempi  to  apply  to  the 
Greek  language  thi.  principles  of  comparative  philology,    ll  ni 

rge  part  of  it  was  original,  Bopp's  grammar  not  being  comi^ttd 


le  Crayli 


In  the 


I'flrroiiiai.iu  (1844) 
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method  was 

ppUcd  to  Latin, 

Lmbrian  and  Oscan 

Kisja 
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en  in  Latin  as  .a 
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world,  an 

especially  10  Gc 

was  an  attempi  to  r 

the  lost  hiblic 

book  of  Jashar 

from  Ihe  remains  of  old  songs  and  hisiorica 

records,  which, 

according  to  the  aut 

e  eaisling  text  of 

the  Old  Testament. 

Hi)  bold 

views  on  the  nal 

re  of  inspiration, 

and  hii  free  handling 

red  ten,  arouse 

the  anger  of  Ibe 

other  wori«  th 

most  imponant 

are  Tlu  Tkeairt  0/  Ike  C-eeki 

The  Hislory  oj 

'.'■i'-J!"'!^'/ 
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1  and  completion  of  C 


unltnished  work) ;  edirions  of  the  (Mri  of  Pindar  and  the  iliilifmt 
of  Scphocles:  a  Hebrew,  a  Creek  and  a  Latin  Grammar. 

DOHATBLbO  (diminutive  of  Donato)  (c.  1386-1466},  ItaUin 
sculptor,  was  the  son  of  NicrolAdi  Bctio  Bsrdi.amemberof  Ihe 
Florentine  Woolcombers'  Gild,  and  was  bora  in  Florence  probably 
in  ijS6.  ThedaieiKDnjecluial.sIacelhescanlyconleniporuy 
records  of  DonaieDo's  life  are  conlradictoty,  the  eailiesi  dom- 
menlaiy  reference  lo  the  master  bearing  Ihe  dale  140G,  when 
a  payment  is  made  lo  him  as  an  Independenl  sculptor.  That 
Donatello  was  educated  in  the  house  of  the  MaitcUi  faimly,  as 
staled  by  Vasari,  and  that  he  owed  lo  them  his  introduction  to  ha 
future  iriend  and  patron,  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  Is  very  doubtful,  in 
view  of  Ihe  fact  that  his  father  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Ihe 
Albiuiagainst  the  Medid,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  fcoa 
Florence,  where  his  property  was  confiscated.  It  is,  borevtr, 
certain  thai  Donatello  received  his  first  training,  according  to 

worked  fora  short  time  in  Ghibcrti's  studio.  He  was  loo  young 
10  enter  the  competition  for  Ihe  bapiislecy  gales  in  1401,  (mm 
which  Gbjberti  issued  victorious  against  Biunelleichi,  Jkcopo 


DONATELLO 
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HDpuied  by 


ddk  Qaadt,  NiccelA  d'Anno  tnd  otbet  rivib. 

BnineliBchi  id  his  diuppointmcnt  Icfl  Florni«  ■ 

Rone  to  ilitdy  tbc  Rmilns  of  clisik  alt  be  vis  i 

youni  DonalcUo.     WbtUt  punuJng  Ihiir  siudics  anil  cicivaiioiu 

OD  duiic  u3,  ■bich  made  tbem  ulked'aboui  anon^t  the 

Koiuiii  at  Ihe  day  »  "  tnsnm  tttkas,"  the  two  young  men 

made  1  living  by  worliins  >t  thegDidainitlu' shopi.     Thit  Roman 

the  ijtb  CHiIury.  for  il  oai  during  thlt  paiod  Ibat  BruncUeschi 
imdcrlaok  hi>  mcasurfintnu  dF  Iht  Pini  bean  dome  and  oloiber 
Rmmu  building!,  ffhicb  enabled  him  la  conitnm  ihc  noble 
CDpoU  of  S.  Maria  del  Fioie  In  Floience,  nhilf  DonaLcUa  acquired 
ha  knovlEdge  of  dauic  formi  and  omameniaiion.    The  too 

•(ariu  in  Oif  art  movemenl  of  ihe  i  jth  century.  Dninelleschi's 
buildingi  and  Donitelto'i  monumcnu  arc  tbc  lupieme  tiprcjsion 
of  the  spirit  o[  the  eariy  Renaissance  in  aichi lecture  and  sculpture 
and  eierclscd  a  potent  influence  upon  the  painters  of  that  age. 

Donalello  probably  did  not  return  10  Florence  before  140;, 
tince  the  earliest  woiks  in  ibit  city  that  can  be  traced  lo  his  chisel 
are  tm  small  statues  of  "  prophets  "  (or  the  north  doot  of  the 
cathcdial,  for  vhlch  he  received  paymeot  in  November  T4s6and  in 
tile  beginning  of  iv>S.  ta  the  latter  year  be  waseniiusied  with 
the  important  commissions  (or  the  marble  "  David,"  now  at  the 
Birgello.  and  (or  the  colossal  seated  figure  of  "  SI  John  the 
Evangelist,"  which  until  1  jSS  occupied  a  niche  of  theold cathedral 
facade,  and  is  now  placed  in  a  dark  cbapel  of  the  Duomo.  We 
find  him  ncit  employed  at  Oi  San  Michele,  when  beineen  1340 
and  1406  only  four  of  the  fourteen  niche  had  been  filled.  As  the 
result  of  ■  reminder  leni  by  the  Signoty  to  the  gilds  who  had 
nndertaken  to  furnish  thestituu,  the  setvicaofCiuSagni.Nacni 
di  Banco,  Chiberti  and  Donatello  were  enlisted,  and  Donalello 
tiim|>letedl)elKeeni4iiand  141s  tbe"Strctet," the"  St  George" 
(the  original,  now  in  the  Bugello.  has  been  replaced  by  a  copy} 
and  the  "  St  Mark."  He  probably  also  assisted  Nanni  di  Banco  in 
his  group  of  four  saints.  To  this  early  period— in  spite  of  Dr 
Bode'i  contention,  who  places  it  ahoul  twenty  years  later — 
belong  the  naoden  crucilu  in  S.  Croce,  the  meet  itriking  instance 
of  Donaiello'a  realism  in  rendering  the  human  (oroi  and  hii  GiM 
ittenpt  at  carving  the  nude.  It  is  said  that  this  cniciGi  was 
ncculed  in  rivalry  with  Brunelleschi's  noble  irark  al  S.  Maria 
Novella,  and  that  Donatella,  at  the  sight  of  his  friend')  work, 
eiclaimcd.  "  Ii  has  been  left  to  you  to  shape  a  real  Christ,  whilst  I 
have  made  a  pcaaanL"  In  this  early  group  of  statues,  From  the 
prophets  for  the  cathedral  door  10  the  "  St  George,"  can  be 
foUoaed  the  gradual  advance  from  Go thicslitlnessof  attitude  and 
draping  to  a  forceful  rendering  of  the  human  lorm  and  of  move- 
ment, which  la  a  distinct  approach  to  the  classic  ideal;  from 
■he  maiiiveDCU  of  (he  heavily  draped  figure  to  easy  poise  and 
musodar  litheneis.  All  these  Agutcs  were  carved  in  marble  and 
ate  admirably  conceived  in  relation  to  their  architectural  setting. 
In  fact,  so  strong  is  this  tendency  that  the  "  St  Uark,"  when 
inspected  at  the  master's  workdwp,  was  disapproved  of  by  the 

when  placed  in  situ,  and  at  a  later  date  received  Uichelangelo's 

Between  the  completion  of  the  niches  for  Or  San  Michele 
and  his  second  journey  lo  Rome  In  1433,  Donalello  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  statuary  work  for  the  campanile  and  the  calhedial, 
though  from  this  period  dales  the  bron>e  figure  of  ibc  Baptist 
for  the  christening  font  of  Orvielo  Cathedral,  which  was  never 

This,  and  the"  St  Louts  of  Toulouse,"  which  originally  occupied 
a  niche  at  Or  San  Michele  and  it  now  badly  placed  al  S.  Croce, 
were  the  first  works  in  broB«  which  owed  their  origin  lo  the 
panncnliip  of  Donaletio  with  Michcloiao,  who  undertook  the 
catling  of  the  models  snpplied  by  hit  Kniot.  The  marble  statues 
fa  the  campanile,  which  an  either  proved  to  be  Donaiello'a 
by  documentary  evidence  or  can  be  recognized  as  his  work 
fran  ihcii  tlytc,  are  the  "  Abnhan,"  wraught  by  Ihe  muler 
in  oonjUDCiion  wiih  Giovanni  di  BarlolD  (il  Rosto);  the 
"St  John  ibt  B^titt"i  ibe  lO^led  "Zuccime"  (Jo^'li 


"Jenmiah";  "Hahaknk"  <?);  Ihe  unknaan  "pmpbet" 
who  is  supposed  to  bear  the  features  of  the  humanist  Poggio 
Btacdolinii  and  possibly  he  may  have  had  a  share  in  llie 
completion  of  the  "Joshua"  commenced  by  Ciuflagni  in  1415. 
All  these  sutuei,  and  the  "  St  John  "  al  the  BargiUo,  mark  a  bold 
departure  from  the  siatuesque  balance  of  [be  "  St  Mark  "  and 
"  Si  George  "loan  almost  instantaneous  impression  of  life.  The 
fall  of  the  draperies  is  no  looget  arranged  in  harmonious  llnea.  but 
is  treated  in  an  accidental,  massive,  boh)  manner.  At  the  same 
time  the  heads  at*  no  longer,  as  it  were,  impersonal,  but  almoit 
cruelly  tealisiic  chaiaciei  porliaiti  of  actual  people,  just  as  the 
arms  and  tegi  and  necks  are  faithfully  copied  from  U'fe  wiih  all 
their  angularities  and  deviations  from  Ihc  lines  of  beauty.  During 
this  period  Donalello  executed  some  work  for  the  baptismal  font 
at  S.  Giovanni  in  Siena,  which  Jacopo  delta  Ouercia  and  hit 
assistanls  had  begun  in  1416.  Though  the  Florentine's  share  in 
it  is  confined  lo  a  relief  which  may  have  been  dcngned.  or  even 
iMgun,  by  Jacopo,  and  a  tew  stalueties,  it  is  of  couidecablc 
impottance  in  Donatella's  life-work,  as  il  includes  his  bnt 
attempt  al  relief  sculplure-cicepl  Ihe  marble  relief  on  the  socle 
of  the  "  St  George  "—hit  first  female  figures, — "  Faith  "  and 
"Hope,"  and  hit  first  ^HUf.  The  relief ,"  Herod's  Feast."  sbowt 
already  that  power  of  diamatic  narratiaa  and  the  skill  of  cipress- 
ing  the  dcplh  of  qiace  by  varying  the  treatment  from  plastic 
roimdneta  10  the  finest  iliaaiiUo.  which  was  to  find  its  mature 
eipieuion  in  Ihe  paneb  of  Ibc  altar  of  S,  Antonin  in  Fadua  and  of 
the  putpil  of  S.  Lorenlo  in  Florence.  The  casting  of  ihe  piece* 
for  the  Siena  fgai  was  probably  done  by  Michcioiia,  who  is  also 
credited  with  an  important  shire  in  the  neit  two  monumental 
works,  in  the  designing  of  which  Donalello  had  to  face  a  new 
protdem— Ihe  tomb  ai  John  XXIU,  in  the  baptistery  (begun 
about  14 15},  aod  that  of  Cardinal  Brancacd  al  S.  Angelo  a  Nilo  in 
Naples  (eiecutcd  in  Pisa,  1417).  The  aoble  recumbent  figure  ot 
the  defunct  on  the  former,  the  relief  on  the  isrcophagus,  and  ibe 
whole  anhiieclural  design,  are  unqueslionably  due  to  Donalello; 
the  Cgun  of  the  pope  it  ilie  most  beaulif  ul  tomb  figure  of  the  1  sih 
century,  and  served  as  Ihe  model  on  which  RosKllino,  Detiderio, 
and  other  tculptofs  of  the  [(lowing  period  bated  their  treatment 
erf  similar  problems.  Donalello'l  shart  in  Ihe  Naple$  monument 
b  probably  confined  to  Ihc  cbaracleristic  low  relief  of  tbc 
"  Ascension."  The  baptistery  tomb  tliows  bow  completely 
Donatella  bad  matlered  the  formi  of  Renaissance  aichilectuie, 
even  before  hit  second  visit  to  Rome-  An  earlier  proof  of  hit 
knowledge  of  clastic  art  is  his  niche  for  Ihe  "  St  Louis  "  at  Or  S. 
Michele,  now  occupied  by  Verrocchio's  "  Chtiit  and  St  Thomaa." 
Similar  in  treatment  lo  the"  Ascension  "  relief  is  the  "  Charge  to 
St  Fcter  "  at  South  Kentinglon,  which  is  almoat  impretsionittic 
1  n  i  Is  tuggcstinn  of  disUnce  and  i  n  lervening  atmosphere  eiprcsscd 
by  the  eiUeme  tlightncsa  of  the  relief.  Another  imporlant  work 
ot  this  period,  and  nol,  as  Vasaii  maintains,  of  Donatello't  youlb, 
is  the  "Annunciation"  relief,  wilh  its  wealth  of  delicately 
wrought  Renainance  Mofi/i  in  Ihe  atchiteclural  selling. 

When  Cosiow,  the  greatest  art  patron  of  his  lime,  wat  eiiled 
from  Fkwence  in  ttu,  Micheloiio  accompanied  him  to  Venice, 
whilst  DoBalfUo  (or  the  second  tloK  went  lo  Rome  to  drink  once 
more  al  Ihe  source  of  classic  art.  The  two  works  which  still 
leslily  to  his  presence  in  this  dty,  the  "Tomb  of  Giovanni 
CcivelU  "  at  S,  Maria  in  Aracorii,  and  ihe  "  Ciborium  "  at  St 
Peter's,  bear  the  stamp  of  classic  influence.  Donaielki'f  return  (o 
Florence  in  the  following  year  almost  coincides  wilh  Cosimo'a. 
Almost  immediately,  in  May  1434,  he  ligned  a  ooniracl  (or  Ihe 
marble  pulpit  on  Ihc  facade  of  Pralo  cathedral,  the  lul  work 


.n  with  M 

t  paUi.  pagan  in  spirit,  p 


3f  half-ni 
ylhmic  t, 
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which  h. 
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original  (smpLte  form  at  the  museum  of  the  Opera  del  Du 
Bui  Donalelki's  grealcst  achievement  ol  hit "  clastic  perioi 
Ihebronte  "  David  "al  IheBargctIo,  Ihc  first  nudestaluei 
Renaissance,  Ihe  Gist  figure  conceived  in  ihe  round,  indcpcr 
of  any  archileclunl  sutroundingi— graceful,  wdl-piDporiii 
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DONATI— DOMATION  OF  CONST ANTINE 


(Uptrbl)!  btluKcd.  mncilive  of  GrMi:  »rt  in  tht 
of  lotto,  uid  yet  realiilic,  witbout  any  itiivin^  i 

potUoni.    The  same  tindenciei  ue  to  be  noted 
fnua  mt  Ibc  BargcUo. 

In  1443  Donatello  his  invited  to  Padua  to 
decontion  of  tbe  high  alur  of  S.  Antoiuo,  but 
preceding  hit  depvtuie  fie  no(  only  asistcd  Bmi 
decotalionof  thcNKrinyafS.Lorenio.towai  '  ' 
doon  are  tiii  chief  contribution,  but  found  tin 

of  the  pottrail  biuts  and  iinall  reliefi,  which  are  now  diitribuled 
over  the  muMumi  of  the  world.  Hit  fint  work  in  PaduA  vu  the 
bionH  crudfii  for  the  high  altar,  a  woili  immeuurably  superior 
to  the  eaiJy  wooden  cruciliiE  at  S.  Croce,  both  u  regards  nobiiily 
of  elpressiOB  and  subllcty  of  form.  In  the  very  year  when 
Donalelb  arrived  in  Padua  the  fanwui  Condotliere  Erasmo  de' 
Narni,  called  GatiamcUu,  had  died,  and  when  it  was  derided 


elochlKl.oi 
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.lur,  kept  Ihmitello  in  Padua  for 
;ime  he  visited  Venice  (where  be  f 
at  the  Frui)  and  probibly  Mantu 


galbere 


^fden  and  bronu-casters.  The  Gattamelata  was  finished  and 
■et  up  in  USS — »  "ork  powerful  and  majestic  in  its  very  repose; 
there  is  no  striving  for  dramatic  eflect,  no  eiaggemied  muscular 
MlioB,  tnit  the  whole  thing  is  dominated  by  the  ttiong,  energflic 
hud.  which  ia  modelled  with  the  searching  talism  of  the  Zuccone 
and  the  Poggio  heads.  The  high  altit,  foe  which  Donalcllo 
executed  twenty-two  relieb,  seven  statues  and  the  crudGi,  was 
completed  in  i^jo,  but  had  lubsequendy  to  undergo  many 
cbsnges,  in  the  coune  of  wfuch  the  original  digpoeiiion  of  the 
sculptures  was  eniirdy  leal  light  of.  the  present  aRangement 
beingduetDCamilloBaito(ig«i).  ThechieffealutHof  the  altar 
are  Ibe  wonderfully  animated  and  dramatic  broiue  relleb,  lour  in 
nunl>er.  of  the  "  Miracles  of  St  Anthony-" 

With  the  eiceptlon  of  another  visit  to  Siena  in  r4S1.  of  «><>ch 
the  bronze  "  St  John  "  in  the  cathedral  is  a  reminder.  Donalello 
spent  the  remaining  yean  of  his  life  in  Florence.     Closely  akin 
lo  tlie  rugged  "  St  John  "  at  Siena,  and  therefore  protubly 
contemporaneous,  ia  the  repulsively  ugly,  emaciated  "  Magdaii 
at  the  baptistery  in  Florence.     The  dramatic  intensity  of 
"  Judith  "  group  in  the  Log^a  de'  Land,  which  was  origini 
placed  in  the  court  of  the  Medici  Palace,  marks  It  as  belong 
to  the  post-Paduan  period  of  the  master's  life.    His  last  worl 
importance  was  the  bronic  reliefs  for  the  pulpat  of  S.  Lorer 
commissioned  atwut  1460.  and  finished  after  Donatetlo's  de 
by  his  pupil  Bettoldo.     The  reliefs  of  the  "  Flagellation  "  1 
"  Ctudhiian  "  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu9eu;n  are  typical 
cumples  of  the  master's  style  at  this  closing  period 
He  died  on  the  ijth  of  Dccembct  1466, 

A*  haiqiencd  lubsequently  to  Velaiquo  and  Frans  Hals, 
DonaleUo,  whose  supreme  maalery  had  been  acknowledged  by 
Michelangelo,  Raphael  and  the  other  giants  of  the  late  Renais- 
sance, almost  sank  into  oblivion  during  the  iSlh  and  early  tgth 


Id  only  ir 


restored 

III.  The  full  power  of  his  gEoius  was  only  revealed  10  the  wc 
when,  at  the  quincentenary  frJebration  of  his  birth,  the  grea 
pan  of  his  life-work  was  brought  together  in  Florence.    TTip  large 


his  works,  the  nu 
cottas  being  sup( 
H  the  cokiasal  C 


voted  to  the  display  ol 


DOHATI.  GIOVAHKI  BATnSTA  [1816-1S7}),  luKan 
stconomer.  was  bom  ai  Pisa  on  the  ifith  of  December  I  S>6.  He 
nlered  the  observatory  of  Florence  as  a  student  in  1851,  became 


ten  yean  1854-1S64 


Jonati  disc 


idofjun. 


solar  BC 


iSs8,bt 


CouEif.  He  observed  1 
July  i860,  at  Tonrcblanca  in 
ciperiments  in  slcllu  specti 
memoir,  Ittlorno  cite  slric  dtfU 
feasibilily  ol  a  physical  clatsil 

of  August  T864  discovered  the  gaseous  composiuon  01  comcu 
by  submitting  10  prismatic  analysis  the  light  of  one  then  visilile. 
An  investigation  of  the  great  aurora  of  the  4lh  ol  February  ig;] 
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DONATIO  MORTIS  CAOIA  (grant  in  case  of  death),  In  bw,  a 
gift  of  personal  property  made  in  contemplation  of  death  and 
intended  eilhertipresslyor  impliedly  to  take  complete  eHecl  only 
if  the  donor  dies  ol  the  illness  affecting  him  at  the  lime  of  the  glf I. 
The  conception  as  well  as  the  nanft  is  borrowed  from  Roman  law, 
and  the  definition  given  by  Justinian  (/>«(,  ii.  J.  1)  applies  equally 
to  a  doiuilio  morlii  f  sua  in  Roman  and  English  law.  A  distinction, 
however,  has  arisen  between  the  English  and  dvil  codes;  by 
EngUsh  law  delivery  cither  actual  or  (when  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  BCluaJdcliveiy  is  impassible)  constructive  Is  essential,  and 
this  delivery  must  pass  not  only  the  possession  but  the  dORiinloB 
of  the  thing  given;  by  the  civil  law,  in  some  cases  at  ieasi, 
delivery  of  possession  was  not  cuential  (see  the  judgment  of  Lotd 
Chancellor  Hardwicke  in  Wardv.  Turner,  ijst,  >  Ves.  sen.  4]!, 
where  the  whole  question  is  eihauatively  discussed).  A  dmalii 
murlii  cuma  stands  halfway  between  a  gilt  inUr  tiwt  and  a 
legacy,  and  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each  fonn  at 
dispoaition.  It  resembles  a  legacy  in  that  (1)  it  is  revocable 
igthedonor'stife,  (1)  it  Is  subject  to  legacy  and  estateduty. 


^d  (j)  it 


liable  to 


listy  d< 


On  the  other  hand,  it  resembi 
it  takes  eflect  from  delivery;  therefore 
ir  is  not  necessary.     Anything  m 


agifti. 


.  .  ,  in  which  can  lie  made 
to  pass  by  delivery  after  the  donor's  death  either  in  law  or  equity ; 
this  will  cover  bankers' deposit  notes,  bills  of  richange,  and  notes 
and  cheques  ol  a  third  person,  but  not  pramissoty  notes  and 
cheques  of  the  donor  in  favour  of  llie  donee,  for  the  donor's 
signature  ii  merely  an  authority  for  his  banker  to  pay.  which  is 
revoked  by  his  death. 

DOHATIOH  OP  COHSTANTIHE  (Dimatit  CtmibmHmit.  the 
supposed  grant  by  the  emperor  Constaniine,  in  gratitude  for  U» 
convenioB  by  Pope  Silvester,  to  thai  pope  and  his  n      


for  onr,  not  aUr  et  qiiiftnil  tupicoucx 
fHtiutthate*  uidoverBll  mmttm  cd  fiitb  ADQ  wonrupi  DU(  Auow 
tempont  dominion  aver  Rune,  lUly  and  "  [he  provinnt,  pllDB 
4iid  <mlafai  Bi  [b(  weatetn  rcgioiis."  The  Suaooi  document, 
knmn  u  the  CnuUidHiK  GiwIaiiA'iii  tad  compounded  of  varioiu 
dementi  (notably  the  tpooyphil  Vila  S.  SiJvairi),  wu  forged 
■t  Rome  some  time  between  the  middle  and  end  o(  the  Sth 
ctntniy.  wu  included  in  the  Qtb  centuty  b  the  collection  known 
u  the  Filie  DeCTBt<U,  two  centuries  later  wu  incorponted  in 
the  IJorcliifli  by  a  pupil  of  Gnlian,  and  in  Cibbon'i  day  wu  itm 
"  esraUed  among  the  decrees  of  the  canon  law,"  though  already 
iTjected  "  by  the  tadt  or  modat  ceniure  of  the  advocates  of 
the  Roman  church."  It  is  luw  univaially  admitted  to  be  a 
gjvu  forgery-'  la  spite,  bovever,  of  Gibbon's  chan 
tcepticiua  on  this  point,  it  is  certain  that  the  CotutUulK 
Rented  u  genuine  both  by  the  friends  and  the  enemies 
|iAp«]  pretensions  throughout  the  middle  ages-'  Ttiougfa 
of  jt  wu  made  by  the  popes  during  the  gth  and  loth  cen 


DONATION  OF  CONSTANTINE 

the  other  gieat 


409 


IS  quoi. 


■eby  ei 


Fnntish  empire  (i.j.  by  Ado  of  VieDne  ud  Hiucuiar  ol  Reimi), 
■nd  it  wu  employed  by  two  Fiankigb  popei,  Gtegoiy  V.  and 
Silveltcr  II,,  is  uigiDg  certain  tenitorial  claima.  But  not  IQI 1050 
wu  it  made  the  basis  of  the  larger  papal  claims,  when  another 
FranLiih  pope,  Leo  IX.,  used  it  iu  his  controversy  with  the 
Byaantines.  From  this  time  forward  it  was  ijicrcaiingiy  used  by 
popes  and  canonists  in  support  of  tlic  papal  pretcnuoBa,  and  from 
the  17th  century  onwards  became  a  poverfnl  weapon  of  tlie 
spiritual  against  the  tempor?!  powers.  It  is.  however,  as  Cardinal 
Uergmrathec  points  out.  possible  to  euggenLte  its  imponaace  in 
this  rc^Mct;  a  charter  purporting  to  be  a  grant  by  an  enqMtoi  to 
a  pope  of  qiirjtual  as  well  u  tnraporal  jurisdiction  was  at  bat  a 
double-edged  weapon;  and  the  pops  gct^rally  preferred  to  base 
their  daim  to  univtnil  sovereignty  on  their  direct  commiiiion 
u  vicars  of  Cod.  By  the  partisans  of  the  Empire,  on  the  other 
band,  the  Donation  was  looked  upon  u  the /fluefon^eiiu/crun, 
utd  CoBsUnlioe  wu  regarded  u  having,  in  hii  new-born  na], 
betrayed  his  imperial  trust-  The  expression  of  this  opinion  is  not 
nncommon  in  medieval  literature  {r.f . Walther  von  der Vogclweide, 
Pfeiaer'a  edition,  iSSo,  Nos.  S5  and  164),  the  mcst  famous  instance 
being  Id  tbe  Inftmo  of  Dante  (lii.  iij): 

"  Ahl.  CiKtantin.  di  questo  mal  fa  macre 
Cbc  date  pme  U  phmo licco patrcl " 
Tie  geouincncB  of  the  Coaiiaulum  was  first  critically  asaijled 
by  Laurcntiua  Valla  in  1440,  whooe  De  falso  crtdUa  ei  ementita 
CmtlaiUiit!  daaaliinu  dtdamalio  opened  a  controveray  that  luted 
until,  at  the  dose  of  the  iSth  century,  tbe  defence  wu  silenced. 
In  modem  times  the  controversy  u  to  the  genuineness  of  the 

u  to  lu  date,  its  authorship  and  place  of  origin.  The  efforts  of 
Soman  Catholic  scholin  have  been  directed  (since  Bsmnius 
ascribed  the  forgery  ID  the  Greeks)  to  proving  that  the  fraud  wis 
not  committed  at  Rome.  Thua  Cardinal  HersenrOthet  balds 
that  it  wu  written  by  a  Frank  in  the  Qth  century,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  Greeks  had  been  rightfully  eipelled  from  Italy 
and  that  Chatiemagne  was  legitimate  emperor,  TMa  view,  with 
variations,  wM  maintained  by  tbe  writer  of  an  article  ia  the 
CiiiiU  coUtJiiaia  1S64  ISirii  v,  voL  i,  pp.  30],  &c,)  ami  supported 
by  Crauert,  who  maintains  that  tbe  document  wu  concocled  at 
(be  abbey  of  St  Denis,  after  S40.  The  evidence  rtow  available, 
however,  confirms  thine  who  ascribe  an  eariier  date  to  the 
forgery  and  place  it  at  Rome.  Tbe  view  held  hy  Gibbon  and 
DOUingcr  among  others,*  that  tbe  Cautilulam  is  refcmd  to  in 
'  Or  Mai^kia'i  iug(enlan  (/Uy  a>id .' 
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tlie  letter  of  Pope  Adrian  I.  to  ChariemlgBC  (77S),  1]  now  Indeed 
largely  rejected;  there  is  nothing  m  the  letter  to  make  such  an 
assumption  safe,  and  the  aaiae  must  be  said  of  Friedrich's  attempt 
to  find  such  reference  in  tbe  letter  addressed  in  7B5  by  the  same 
pope  to  Consianiine  VI.,  emperor  of  the  Eut.  and  his  mother 
Irene.  Still  less  safe  is  it  to  ascribe  the  autbonhip  of  the  foigery 
to  any  particular  pope  on  the  ground  of  its  style;  for  papd 
letters  were  draws  up  In  the  papal  chancery  and  the  style 
employed  there  wu  *pt  to  persist  Ihnmgh  several  pontificates. 
Friedrich's  theory  that  the  CtailitHtum  Is  a  composite  document, 
part  written  in  the  7th  century,  part  added  by  Paul  I.  when 
a  deacon  under  Stcpbes  U..  though  supported  by  a  wealth 

(G.  Krttger.  L.  Locoing}. 


Conslitulum  is  generally  that  of  the  papal  chancery 
half  ol  the  8ch  century.  This  being  granted,  there 
plentiful  ipeculetioo  as  to  where  and  why  it  was  n 


.ystiUhi 


icocted.    We 


1  eyes  the  Frank 


Picons  and  justify  in  1 
intervcBiioo  in  favour  of  the  pope  in  Italy;  or 
view  of  Loening  (rejected  1^  Bcuaner,  ^iUgdoWtiie)  that  the 
forgery  wu  a  pious  fraud  on  the  part  of  a  cleric  of  the  Curia, 
committed  under  Adrian,  I.,'  with  the  idea  of  giving  a  legal 
basis  to  territorial  dominion  which  that  pope  had  aucceeded  is 
estat>Iishing  In  Italy,  The  donationa  of  Pippin  and  Charlemagne 
established  htm  as  sovereign  de/ocf^;  the  donation  of  Constantisc 
was  to  proclaim  bim  as  sovereign  iff  jurr.  II  is  significant  in  this 
connetfon  that  it  wU  under  Adrian  (c,  774)  that  the  papal 
chancery  ceased  to  date  by  the  tegnal  years  of  the  Eastern  emperor 
and  substituted  that  of  tbe  pontificale.  DOllinger's  view  ia 
supported  and  carried  a  step  further  by  H,  Btlhmer,  who  by 
an  ingenious  argument  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Cmliliaitm 
wu  forged  In  75J,  probably  by  the  notary  Chtiatopborus,  aM 
wu  carried  with  him  by  Pope  Stephen  Q.  tothe  court  ofl^niln, 
in  ?S4>  ^—---  -  -^-  ---    ■-■■■--   ...■.- 


Mayer,  i 

vtitHhim  am  have  been  forged  before  the  news  of  tba 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  of  754  had 
reached  Rome.  He  lays  stress  on  tbe  leUtion  of  the  supposed 
conloslon  of  faith  of  CoBstantine,  embodied  ia  the  forgery,  to 
that  Issued  by  ihz  empemr  ConstaotiDe  V,,  pointing  out  the 
eSons  made  by  Ihz  Byiantines  between  756  and  the  synod  of 
Ccntilly  in  767  to  detach  Pippin  from  the  cauK  of  Rome  and  the 
holy  images.  The  forgery  thus  fiad  a  double  object:  as  a 
weapon  against  Byzantine  heresy  and  aa  a  defence  of  the  papal' 
patrimony.  As  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  teat 
and  of  the  poll  ticaland  religious  events  of  Ibe  time,  Alayer  comes 
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119  the  earlier  Nov 


The  prtdispoi[ng  < 

eatly  ioiroduced  into  ttie  Atriciui  church,  that  Itie  vi. 
■II  uccrdotal  acts  depeoded  upon  the  pcnonal  chanct< 
Ifcnt,  and  Ihe  queilian,  ariiini  out  of  tlut  belief,  u 
digibilily  lor  Mcerdotal  office  of  the  l/adUara,  or  ihiKa  ■ 
I  ofttacScriptureiiiiideilhe  COD 


ol  the  Diocli 

of  a  lucceuotto  Menimius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  whodiedinjii. 
Mciuuiiiu  had  held  moderate  viewa  as  to  the  treaiinent  of  the 
l/adilait,  and  accordingly  n  strong  linitical  parly  had  formed 
■  in  Cinhage  in  opposition  to  him,  headed  by  a  wealthy  and 
uitejianced  by  Secundus 


itteit  ii  _         . . 

induentialwidoBnamFd  Lui 
o(Tigisis,i!jJicDfJupn'i>i 


fiiinNui^udiB.  Therei 


Ion 


lefriendtof  the  lale  bishop  fixed  their  choice  on  Ciedlian,  ibe 
ihdeacim,  and  tecured  his  election  and  his  consecration  by 
lix,  the  bishop  of  Aptuaga,  before  the  other  party  were  ready 


It  had 


Cinhage,  oho  as  metropolilan  of  proconsular  Africa  occupied  a 
position  of  primacy  lowardsall  the  African  provioces.   Caedb'an'» 

ayropalhy  with  iheir  opponents  Soon  adcr  Caeeilian's  consecra- 
lion,  Secundus  sent  i  commiuion  to  Canhngc,  nhich  appointed 
An  intrrveator  temporarily  to  administer  the  bishopric  which 
■hey  regarded  as  vacant.  Then  Secundus  himself  with  seventy 
of  the  Numidian  bishops  arrived  at  Carthage.  A  synod  of  Africa 
wu  formed,  before  which  Caedlion  nas  summoned;  his  con- 
•ecration  was  decbred  invalid,  on  Che  gtoimd  that  Felix  had  been 
a  tiidilor;  and  hnally,  having  icfuscd  to  obey  the  summons  to 
appear,  he  vai  eicommunicaled,  and  the  lector  Uijoriaui,  ■ 
dependant  o(  Lucilla's,  consecrated  in  his  slcad.  This  synod 
(oibade  the  African  churches  to  hold  communion  with  Caecilian, 
the  Khitm  became  overt,  and  in  a  very  short  time  there  were 
rival  bishop)  and  rival  chinches  Ihroughoul  the  whole  province. 
It  was  soon  cleat,  by  the  ciduiion  of  the  "  Para  Uajgrini  " 
from  certain  privileges  conferccd  on  the  African  church,  that  the 
■ympalhies  of  Conjlnnliie  wei«  with  the  other  party  (Eusebius, 
Hill,  ad,  X.  6,  ;).  To  investigate  the  dispute  an  imperial 
commission  was  issued  to  Gve  Gallic  bishops,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mekhiadcs,  bishop  of  Rome.  The  number  of  referees  was 
afterwards  increased  -  .    .       - 


cared  o 


dc,  the  I 


ading  r 


piewntatlve  of  the  Donalists  being  Donatus  of  Casae  Ni 
The  derision  was  cnlifcly  in  favonr  of  Caecilian,  and  Donatus  was 
found  guilty  of  various  ecclesiastical  of7encca.  An  appeal  nat 
tJkco  and  allowed;  but  the  decision  of  the  synod  of  Atles  in 
314  not  only  confirmed  the  position  of  Caecilian,  but  greatly 
ttrtflsihened  it  by  passing  a  canon  that  ordination  was  not 
^^Thcre  were  three _piom]nent  men  named  Donatus  connected 
"  Cane  Nime;  Donalus  iiirnanicij 
inui  11  tlie  bonaiiii  biihop  of 


invalid  because  performed  by  ■  tndllor,  if  otber*iw  ngi 
Felit  had  previously  been  decbred  innocent  after  an  eaniu' 
of  records  and  witnesses  at  Carthage.  A  further  appeal  10 
emperor  in  penon  was  heard  at  Milan  in  je6,  when  mil  poinui 
finally  decided  in  favour  of  Caediian,  probably  an  the  advir 
Hasius,  bishop  of  Cordova.  Henceforward  the  powe. 
wasdirccted  to  the  suppression  of  the  defeated  party.  Peisiiirnt 
Danaiiitt  wete  do  loDgcr  merely  heretics^  they  wen  rcbds 
and  incurred  the  confiscation  of  ibeir  church  pttfieny  and  the 
forfeiture  of  iheii  civil  rights. 

The  attempt  to  destRiy  the  sect  by  force  had  the  nnli  iJ 
intensifying  its  fanaticism.  Majorinus,  the  Donatitt  bishop  d 
Carthage,  died  in  31  {.and  was  succeeded  by  Donatus,  su named 
Magnus.a  man  ofgrcatlnrc*  of  character,  under  whoie  iaSuenct 
the  schism  gained  fresh  strength  from  the  opposition  it  en. 
countered.  Force  was  met  with  force;  the  CircumctlliMei, 
bands  of  fugitive  ^vei  and  vagrant  (cimM  itUts)  peataits, 
attached  themselves  to  the  Doimtists,  and  their  violence  rtachtd 
such  a  height  as  to  threaten  dvil  war.  In  32T  Conslantine,  Vft- 
ing  probably  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  abandonijig  bis  usual 
poUcy  of  toleration,  sought  to  retrace  his  steps  by  granting 
the  Donatists  liberly  to  act  according  to  their  consciences, 
and  declaring  that  the  points  in  dispnte  between  them  ud  the 
orlhodoa  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Cod.  This  wise  policy, 
to  whicb  he  consistently  adhered  to  the  dose  of  his  reign,  was  sM 
Conjtans,  who,  after  repeated 
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necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire 
ion  of  orthodoxy.  The  power  which  they 
invoke  having  thusdedared  so  emphatically 
inst  them,  the  Donatists  revived  the  old 
ity  of  tbe  days  of  persecution,  and  repeaUd 
lettiuuons  question,  "  What  has  tbe  emperor  to  do  with  ibe 
church  ?  "  [Quid  csl  impttiUeri  cam  caksw  t]  Such  an  attitude 
aggravated  the  lawlessness  of  the  Cirrumcellion  adherents  of 
the  sect,  and  their  outrages  wen:  in  turn  made  the  justifinlioil 
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Tychonlus,  who  vainly  strove  to  overeome  tBe  mora  lanalical 
section.  Against  tbe  house  thus  divided  against  ICaelf  both  state 
and  church  directed  not  unsuccessful  assaults.  In  405  an  edict 
was  issued  by  the  emperor  Hocorins  commanding  the  Donsliits. 
under  the  severest  penalties,  to  return  to  the  Catholic  church. 
On  the  other  band,  Augustine,  Inshop  of  Hippo,  after  several 
yean'  negotiation,  arranged  a  great  conlerence  between  the 
Donatists  and  the  orthodoi,  which  was  held  under  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  at  Carthage  in  4it.  Tltcrc  were  present  9S6 
Catholics  and  ij<)  Donstist  bishops.  Before  entering  on  the 
proceedingttbeCatholicspledged  themselves,  if  defeated,  to  ^vc 
up  their  sect,  while  in  the  other  event  they  promised  to  rccocalse 
the  Donatists  as  bishops  on  their  simply  dedaring  their  adherence 
to  Ibe  Catholic  churth.  The  litter  proposal,  though  it  was 
ttceived  with  scorn  at  tbe  time,  had  perhaps  ultimately  as  much 
Augustine  in  breaking  the  strength  of  Ibr 
lasted  for  three  iUya,AD«istiD« 


DONATUS— DONCASTER 


«^  Annnm  of  CutlMie  bdBf  tbe  cUri  qiCBken  «■  the  ooe  lide, 

ud  Primian  and  Petilkn  on  the  other,  lunwd  uduiivdv  upon 
the  two  question!  that  hid  ^vta  riae  to  the  tchlui— (int,  the 
qnalioa  d  iHCt,  vhetbec  Felii  of  j^tDs^  who  fsuccnted 
Ciedliin  bid  been  i  ttiditor;  ud  tecondl]',  the  question  of 
doctrine,  whetbct  >  chorth  by  toleraiKe  of  unworthy  membets 
withiaitspaZeJoit  the  cs&cn  til]  kttributeutf  purity  udatholidty. 
The  Doulnt  pojtlion,  Jike  thu  oF  the  Novitiuu,  wai  that  Ihc 
Burk  o(  the  (rue  church  is  to  guard  the  fstential  ptedicate  of 
bolin«  by  eiduding  all  irbo  have  cominitied  moruJ  da;  the 
Catholic  9tudpoiol  wu  that  tuch  holiness  a  not  dstroyed  by 
the  presence  of  unwotthy  menben  in  the  church  but  teils  upon 
the  divine  fouodstion  of  the  church  and  upon  the  pfl  ol  the  Holy 

la  the  irordi  o(  OpUtus  o(  Uilevi,  lanliUa  ie  twrjniMit 
aUipinr^  iwn  dt  nperbia  periovnm  pondera.    And  the  much 
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Hie  deciaion  of 
favour  of  the  Catbohc  party 
con&nned  on  an  appeal  to  the  cmpemr^  Th^  severeit  penal 
Qieaanrea  were  enforced  against  the  ichisznalics;  in  414  Ihcy 
were  dented  all  civil  rightly  in  415  the  holding  of  aAiemblies  vaa 
forliidden  on  pain  nf  death.  But  they  Lived  on,  suffering  with 
their  orthodoi  biethnn  in  the  Vandal  Invuiona  of  the  5th 
ceniniy,  ud  like  them  finally  dbappeuing  before  the  Saracen 
ooslaughl  two  ccnlDriet  later. 

AinmoaiTUS. — 1.  Cantempcnrr  louicea:  Optatui  Milevituua 
D€  SckismaU  Danatiaartm  oAtrnu  Faniiniiaaam.  wriilen  c  36S 
(Ducdn'i  ed..  f^aria.  1700),  and  Hvcral  of  the  Muki  of  Auruitine. 
».  Modern:  C.  W.  F.  Walch.  Entmi  «kt  t<iasa«dittnTtislinit 
ia  KttKiiin  (Leipiig.  I76S) ;  Hauek-Hertoi.  Rititucyi.  fir  foL 
TkuL-tn."  Dooatinua ''  by  N.  BonwetKb.whadnthekientiiit 
very  fuU^;  W.  MiUler.  HiiUrj  tt  lie  Ctniiua  Onrck  (ml.  i.  pp. 
uifl..445S.}lD.  Valler, />ir  tVipniic  ^  Ilndiiniu  (Frdbiirg, 
iSaj). 

DOHATDS,  ABLIDS,  Roman  gninnuulan  and  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  flourished  in  the  niddle  of  the  4lb  ciDtury  a.d.  The 
only  fact  known  regarding  his  life  is  (tut  he  was  the  tutor  of  St 
Jerome.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  protessional  wotlu,  of 
which  there  are  still  eilant: — An  pammalka;  the  larger  portion 
of  bis  commentary  on  Terence  (a  tompilation  from  other  com- 
tnenUries),  but  probably  not  in  its  original  form;  and  a  few 
fngmenlsof  his  notes  on  Virgil,  preserved  and  severely  criticized 
by  Seivifls,  together  with  llir  preface  and  introduction,  andUIe  of 
Virlpl.  The  first  of  these  works,  and  especially  the  section  on  the 
eight  parts  of  speech,  though  possessing  lilllc  claim  to  originality, 
ud  in  fact  evidently  based  on  the  same  authorities  which  were 
used  by  the  grammailaus  Charisius  and  Diomedes,  attained  such 
popularity  as  a  school-book  that  In  the  middle  ages  the  writer's 
name,  like  the  French  Catepln,  became  a  common  metonymy  (in 
the  form  danet)  for  a  rudimentary  treatise  of  any  sort.  On  the 
introduction  of  printing  editions  of  the  little  book  were  multiplied 
to  an  enormous  titenl.  It  Is  extant  m  the  form  of  an  An  Mituir. 
which  only  treats  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  xaAii  Uajsr,  which 
deals  with  grammar  m  gencrtJ  at  greater  length. 

Aelios  Donttus  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Tiberius  Claudius 
Dnnatus,  the  author  of  a  commentary  (Inlapttlalimtl)  on  the 
Aeneid  (of  far  less  vahia  than  that  of  Servius],  who  lived  about 
fifty  yean  later. 

Thcbettt«tottbe,4nand  theeommenlarln  upon  it  by  Servius 
ud  other*  ta  in  H.  Keil.  Crammalici  LaUni.  Iv. ;  of  the  coninienlBry 
•0  Terence  then  Is  u  editioa  by  P.  Werner  (1901,  Teubntr  aFrin). 
with  biUIofraphy  and  rail  account  of  MSS.  S«  geDenlly  E.  A. 
Cilfenhin.  CocUcJUr  Ar  Uasiiitin  Pmahtk  im  AUtri-um,  iv. 
(iljB);  P.  Roacnaock.  Dt  Dmale.  Trmii  .  . .  aplUaU^c  (18S6I: 
H.T.  Katitcn.  Dt  umm.  Dm.  ai  Tmnii  /tli^liS  cntiiu  il  ccm- 
^(li«t  (Leiden,  I4a7)<  For  the  commentary  of  TibenusDonatua 
«eeO.  Ribbedc.  Proietoinena  to  Virgil.  GrUenhan  lii  above),  and 
V.  Burku.  Dt  TiittH  Clautii  famuli  in  Aneiiltm  ctmmmlariii  (rBta). 
The  teal  will  be  found  in  G,  Fabridus's  edition  of  Viiiil  (t]6i!, 
•d.byH,Cme.L(i»oslolU. 

DtnUDWORTB,  k  lowD  of  Germany  In  the  kingdom  of 
Bsvirta,  oa  the  led  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  conSucnce  ol  the 
W<tBit^  li  m.  N.  ol  Aspburi  by  nil  ud  at  Ibc  Junction  ol  lines 


la  Ulm  and  lagolstadt.  Pop.  ^100.  It  Is  an  ancient  town  and 
has  several  medieval  buildings  of  inteiest.  Notable  among  ita 
seven  churches  fail  Ronun  Catholic)  are  the  Kloster-KJrche 
<n)owiMeria1),  a  beautiful  Gothic  edifice  with  the  sarcophigu) 
ol  Maria  of  Brabut,  and  that  of  the  former  Benedktioc  abbey. 
Heilig.Kieui,  with  >  lofty  tower.  Remarkable  among  secular 
buildings  are  the  Gothic  town  halt,  and  the  ao-called  TantJiaus, 
which  now  includes  both  a  theatre  ud  *  school.  The  industries 
cntbmce  machinery,  brewing  and  saw-mitling;  the  place  is  of 
some  importance  aa  a  river  port,  ud  the  centre  of  a  coosiderabte 
agricultunl  trade. 

DonauwCrth  grow  up  in  the  course  of  the  nth  ud  Illh 
centuries  under  the  protection  of  the  castle  of  Mangoldsteln, 
became  in  the  ijth  a  acat  of  the  duke  of  Upper  Bavaiia.  who, 
however,  soon  withdrew  to  Uunich  to  escape  from  the  mava  of 
his  wife  Maria  of  Brabant,  whom  he  had  there  beheaded  on  an 
unfounded  suspicion  of  infidelity,  llic  town  received  the  freedom 
ol  the  Empire  in  r^og,  ud  maintained  its  position  in  spite  of  the 
encroachments  ol  Bavaria  till  r6o7.  when  the  interference  of  the 
Proteslant  mhabitanta  with  the  abbot  of  tbe  Heilig-Krcui  called 
forth  an  imperial  law  authoniing  tbe  duke  of  Bavaria  to  inflict 
chastisement  lor  the  oSence.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was 
itormed  by  GusCavu)  Adolphus  (1631),  ud  captured  bv  King 
Ferdinand  (i«34).  In  the  vicinity,  on  the  Schallenbe'rg,  the 
Bavarians  ud  French  mn  defeated  by  Marlbotougb  and 
Prince  Louis  of  Baden  on  the  2nd  of  July  n<n.  The  imperial 
freedom  restored  to  the  town  by  Joseph  I.  in  170J  was  again  lost 
byreincorporation  with  Bavaria  in  1714.  In  the  neighbourhood 
the  Austiians  under  Mack  were,  on  the  Gth  of  October  1805. 
decisively  defeated  by  the  French  under  Soult. 

See  KfinlgidSrfer,  CadudUi  ia  KkOtn  inn  ReSi/fn  Skb  Ai 
DtnatmStIk  {1019-30). 

DON  BBNITO,  a  town  of  western  Spabi,  In  the  pnvince  of 
BadaJDI;  near  the  lef  Ibank  of  the  river  Cuadiana,  on  the  Madrid- 
Badajot-Lisbon  railway.  Pop.  (lyxi)  16,56$,  Don  Benito  is  a 
thriving  and  comparatively  modem  town;  for  it  dates  only  liom 
the  T5tli  century,  when  it  was  founded  by  refugees  from  Don 
Llorente,  who  deserted  their  own  town  owing  to  the  danger  of 
floods  from  the  Guidiioa.  Besides  manufactures  ol  brandy, 
flour,  oil.  soap,  linen  and  doth,  it  has  an  active  ttade  in  wheat, 
wine  and  fruit,  especially  melons. 

DOHCACTER,  a  market-town  ud  municipal  borough  in  the 
Doncaster  parliamentary  division  of  the  West  Biding  of  Vork- 
ibire,  Englud,  156  m.  N.  by  W.  from  London.  Pop.  (ii>ai) 
i8,9ji.  It  lies  hi  a  Bat  plain  on  the  river  Don,  with  slight  hills 
rising  westward.  It  is  an  important  sulioa  on  the  Great  Northern 

and  it  is  also  served  by  the  North  Eastern,  Great  Eastem,Creat 
Central,  Lancashire  &  Vorkshlre,  and  Midland  railways.  The 
Don  affords  inlercoramunication  with  Coote  ud  the  Kumber, 
The  parish  church  of  St  George,  occupying  the  site  of  an  older 
■truelure  of  the  same  name,  destroyed  by  fire  in  185],  was  finished 
in  iBsSunderlhedirectionof  Sir  G.G.Scott.  ItisiGnccruclfotn 
structure  of  Decorated  char«ctcr,  with  a  central  tower  ijo  ft. 
hi^,  and  contains  1  parlicijlarly  fine  organ.  St  James's  church 
was  erected,  tmder  the  same  architect  and  Lord  Grimthorpe,  by 
the  Great  Korthem  nltway  company.  Other  important  build- 
ings are  the  town  hall,  mansion  house,  Iree  library  and  art  school, 
com  eichange  ud  mailets.  The  grammar  school  was  founded 
in  ijsj  ud  reorgulied  la  iS69.  Doncaster  lace.meetinns  are 
widely  famous.     The  ncecouise  lies  i  m.  S.E.  of  the  to 


r<.yds.i 


be  Sudan 


of  1  m.  was  added  in  1891.  The  grand  stand  was  erected  In  t;;7. 
but  there  are  several  additional  stands.  Races  have  long  been 
held  at  Doncaster.  and  there  was  a  stand  on  the  course  before  the 
year  1615.  The  St  Leger  takes  ill  name  from  J.icut.-Crnenl 
St  Leger,  who  originated  the  rate  in  1776;  but  it  was  not  so 
named  till  1778.    The  meetings  are  held  in  the  second  week  of 

with  its  principal  suburbs.  The  agricultural  trade  is  extensive, 
and  there  are  iron,  brass  and  agricultural  machine  works. 
Ddbcatter  lies  on  tbe  outskirts  of  a  papulous  district  eatending 
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Up  tin  vsllty  of  tbe  Dtti.  Two  mila  S.W.  is  tlw  urbtn  diitrict 
of  Btlby-wiih-HciIhocpe  (pop-  67S1);  aod  ;  m.  S.  is  that  ol 
TlckhiH,  where  there  ire  reinaiDS  of  ■  Nansui  tatllt,  Wbatley 
(isn)  lio  >  '"■  I^-^-  "^^  boiDngh  af  Doncutei  ii  undec  a 
Duyoi,  eii  aldeimcn  ud  eighteen  couadllore.  Area,  1695  acres. 
Hilary. — Then  wu  a  Roman  station  here,  and  naiseiDua 
remaiju  of  the  Rtnnan  period  have  been  found.  In  Ihc  reign  of 
Edward  the  Coniessor,  Doncastcr,  as  a  batuii  of  the  manor  of 
Heithorp,  hdonged  to  Earl  Tulig;  but  before  1086  it  had  been 
gnnted  to  Robert,  eail  of  Horlsin,  whose  succeasoi  William  wu 
attainted  for  treason  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  The  overLordship 
Iben  fell  to  the  ctowh,  and  the  Ealnilica  of  Frossard,  Mauley  and 
Salviniuctassively  held  the  manor  aaunderlocds.   Doncaiter  wai 

IJM-  when  Richard  1.  granted  and  ORi&mftd  to  the  burgeucs 
their  solie  and  town  to  hold  by  the  andent  rent  and  by  twenty- 
five  niails  yearly.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  I4«7  by  Edward 
IV.,  who  granted  a  gild  merchant  and  appointed  that  the  town 

every  year  by  the  buigeiies.  Henry  VII.,  while  confirming  Ihb 
charter  m  isoj,  gnnted  further  tliat  the  burgeues  should  hold 
tfadi  town  and  soke  with  all  the  muian  in  the  soke  00  payment 
of  a  fee  farm.  He  also  by  aoolher  chailet  in  150S  confirmed 
letters  patent  granted  by  Peierde  Mauley  in  1341,  by  wbicli  the 
latter  RDoimced  to  the  inhabitant)  of  Doocasler  all  the  runoiial 
daimi  which  he  bad  upon  vhem,  with  the  "  petnidouj  customs  " 
which  his  anceatora  dajraed  from  bakera,  brewers,  butchers, 
fishers  and  wind-fallen  trees.  In  1613  Ralph  Salvia  tried  to 
regain  the  manor  of  DoncaiUt  from  the  nuyor  and  burgeases, 
who,  fearing  that  the  case  would  go  against  them,  agreed  to  pay 
about  £3000,  in  return  for  which  he  gave  up  his  claim  to  all  the 
manors  in  the  soke.  Charles  U.  in  1664  gave  the  town  a  new 
charter,  granting  that  it  should  be  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve 
aldermen  and  twen  ty-four  capita]  burgeases.  butsincethiawas  not 
enrolled  and  was  therefore  of  no  effect  the  burgeases  obtained 
another  charter  from  Jamta  U.  in  16S4  by  which  the  town  was 
governed  imtil  the  Munldpal  Corporation  Act.  In  1 100  a  fair  at 
Doncastcr  on  the  vigil  andday  of  St  James  the  Apostle  was  con- 
firmed to  Robert  de  Tumham,  who  held  the  manor  in  right  of 
hia  wife,  with  the  addition  of  an  extra  day.  for  which  he  had  to 
give  the  king  two  palfreys  worth  loos.  each.  By  the  charter  of 
ir^  the  buigeases  received  licence  to  hold  a  fair  01     ' 


m of  the  ; 


St  Jameses  day  was  confirmed  to  them  by  Henry  Vll.  in  1505. 
The  fairs  and  markets  are  still  held  imder  these  charters. 

See  Vieloria  Cumly  HiiUry,  Ytrluiir*;  Edwaid  Milkr,  Tit 
Hillery  and  Anli^Uift  oj  DoncasUr  (ifisA-lMl];  Calendar  to  tlu 
Ruards  of  tlu  Bortuih  ej  DotHosla,  published  by  the  Corpcracioii- 

DOH  COSSACKS.  TBRRITOItr  OP  TBB  (Rues.  Oiiutaya 
Wast),  a  government  of  S.E.  Russia,  bounded  W.  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Voronezh,  Kharkovand  Ekaterinoslav,  S.W.  by  the  Sea 
of  Aiov,  5.  by  the  governments  of  Kubau  and  Stavropol,  and  E. 
by  those  of  Aatraithan  and  Saratov.  Atw,  6j,S3»  »q.  m.  Pop. 
i,oio,ijsin  1S67,  i,sSs,5iioui  iS«7  and  1,115,400  (estimate)  In 
IQ06.  It  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  region  of  the  South 
Russian  ateppes,  but  in  the  N.,  W.  and  S.W.  preaents  more  the 
■apccti  ol  elevated  plains  gapped  with  ravine-like  rivet-connes, 
while  in  the  S.E..  towards  the  Manych  depression,  it  passes  over 
Lato  the  arid  Aral-Caspian  steppes  (r.f.  Zadonsk  Steppe),  doited 
over  with  salt  takes.  Geologically  the  region  is  made  up  of 
Carboniferoua  limestones,  clay  slates  and  sandstones,  conlaliung 
anthracite  and  coal;  of  Creuceoua  marls,  chalk,  sandstone  and 
rhalk  cliffs,  in  fact,  aicompany  the  Don  for  100  a.-. 
ic  limestones  and  clays.     The  surface,  especially  W. 
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espedally  in  the  Zadonsk  Sleppe,  wl 
Hie  government  is  drained  by  the  Don  and  its  tributaries,  of 
whtch  tbe  Doneta,  Chir  and  Mius  enter  from  the  right  and  the 
Kboper  and  Medvycditia  from  the  left.  The  Don  is  nangable 
throughout  the  government,  and  at  Kalach  is  connected  by  a 
failway,  45  "■  lonS.  "'li  Tsaiiisyn  on  the  Volga,  routes  by  which 
■n  cDormoui  uaount  of  heavy  merchandise  a  traasportoL    The 
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y  r3°,  July  71°  at  Uryupina  (io  jo'  ig 

r  48°,  January  11*  July  ;j' at  TapLBWf. 


respectively.     Forats  cover  onl] 

Nearly  one-half  of  tbe  popul 

ethnological  groups  being  (1S97) 


ejew 


Armenians,  sissGreis, 
Neariyallth 


who  are  Lamaists  io       _ 

eicept  the  Jews  and  about  3000  Mabominedans.  bdoog  to  the 
Orthodoi  Eastern  Church.  Tbe  Cossacks  own  nearly  39,000,000 
acres  of  land.  Tbe  gavenunenl  is  well  provided  with  sducb. 
espedally  on  the  Cossack  territory.  Agrictdlure  tS  the  prindtol 
occupation,  but  the  crops  vary  very  greatly  from  year  to  ytu, 
owing  to  defidency  of  rain.  Vineaarecultivatcdooa  large  scale, 
and  tobacco  Is  gtown  in  ihesouth.  Cattle-breeding  is  important, 
and  there  are  fine  breeds  of  horsea  and  large  Bocka  of  ibeip. 
Productive  hsheriea  are  carried  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don. 
Neatly  ij.ooo  persons  are  engaged  in  coal-mining;  the  coalfiddl 
form  part  of  the  vast  Donets  coal  basin  [10,410  sq.  m..  nith  a 
total  output  of  nearly  13,000,000  tons  annually).  Some  trea  on, 
gypsum,  salt  and  limcsUne  are  also  produced.  The  prindpi] 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  are  flout-mjlling.  poueriea, 
ironworks  and  tobacco  factories.  Tbe  eiports  con^t  chieflj 
ol  cereals,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  wine,  Ssh  and  hides.    Tin 
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Kamenskaya  with  13,576  inhabitants  in  1897),  Firs 
Irict  (Konslantinovskaya.  SSoo),  Second  Don  district  (Nidmc- 
Chiiskayi.  ij,i96),  Rostov  (Rostov-on-Don.  iiQ,B8q).  Saisky 
(Velikoknyazhesksya).  Taganrog  (Taganrog.  jS,i}iS  in  i^so), 
Ust-medvyeditja  (Usi-medvycditsa,  16,000),  Khoper  (Uiyupina, 
9600),  Cherkasky  (Novo-cherkusk,  51,003).  The  capital  of 
the  government'  is  Novo-chetkusk.  ^tany  of  the  Cosaiek 
ilaaiUar  (villages)  are  very  populous,       (P,  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

DOHEQAU  a  county  in  the  cilrcme  oortb-weat  ol  Ireland,  in 
the  province  ol  Ulster,  bounded  N.and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
E.  by  Lough  Foyle  and  the  counties  Londonderry  and  Tyroie, 
and  S.  by  Donegal  Bay  and  the  counties  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim. 
The&teaisi,ig7,is3  acres, or  about  iS7isq.  m..  the  county  beiag 
Ike  largest  io  Ireland  aftei  Coik  and  Hayo.  This  portion  of  Ibe 
country  possesses  little  natural  wealth;  its  physical  characte^ 
and  although  its  northern 


o  good  natural  h 


rithout 


o  the  ct 


te  Hill 


almost  the  only  possible  d 
Client  of  sea-coast  indented  by  numerous  inlcla.  Ballyshannoo 
harboui,  the  most  Muiheni  of  these,  is  small,  and  baa  a  bar  at 
its  moutb,  as  bas  Donegal  harbour  farther  north.  Killybcgt 
barbour  is  well  Weltered,  and  capable  of  receiving  large  vesids. 
These,  with  Biuckles  or  M'Swiney's  Bay,  and  Tcelin  harbour, 
suitable  for  small  vessels,  are  arms  of  the  fine  inlet  of  Donegal 
Biy.  T^e  western  shore  b  beautified  by  the  indentations  of 
Laughios  Beg,  Cweebana,  Trawenagh  and  Inish/ree  Bays.  On 
the  north  is Sheepbaven.  within  nhkh  is  Dunlanaghy  Bay.  where 
the  largest  ships  may  lie  in  ulely,  as  they  may  also  in  Mulny 
Bay  and  Lough  SwUly  farther  east.  Lough  Foyle,  which  divides 
Donegal  from  Londonderry,  is  a  noble  st  '  '       * 


shall. 


and  In  pi 


ith  shoals.    J 

the  most  northerly  point  of  the  mainland  of  Ireland,  the  varied 
and  extensive  Lough  Swiify  runs  far  into  the  interior.  Prom 
these  two  loughs  much  land  has  been  reclaimed.  Numerous 
i^nds  and  rocks  stud  Ibe  coast.  The  largest  island  is  North  Aran, 
about  ism.  Indrcumference,witb  a  lofty  hill  in  its  centre,  node 
gradual  declivity  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  nonlien 
Tbry  Island,  and,  farther  east,  Inishtnihull.  the  nl 
Ireland.    The  -  ■    ■  ■ 


m  TlHiUct 
ol  these  ialandi  obtain  a  ptecmihHB 


Hvdihoad  hy  bhbg,  kdp-bunilBg  lUd  rad<  btabudir,  bnt 
lAcD  ndofod  lo  atnat  datitutkui. 

MoDnUins  utd  impttu  gnnips  of  hiihliindi  Kcupy  the  obole 
IntciJar  of  Ihe  county,  uid  ■  conskknlilc  portion  ii  bogud  i 
bud.     EnJiil  nwtuiuia  in  tbt  Dorth-vHt  attiim  an  dtvit 

lidcntile  portion  ol  tbt  country.    Id  tu  vicinity,  tbe  DeiTyveogb 
mountains  icach  114a  (t.  in  Elieve  Snaghi;  Mucklsfa  is  319;  " 

In  tbeioulh  Bluntaclc  reaches  iiig  It.;  and  in  the  Iimiihi. 

peniiButa  bclmec  Loughi  Swilly  and  FoyLe,  aiiotha  Stievc 


:  dftaila  it  will  appear 


Atlantic,  exbibiling  beautiful  viriceatid 
•0  eilrtmt  beight  ol  1971  ft.  From  the 
that  the  Bcenery  ol  ihc  hiGblandi  and  the 
character  of  savage  and  romantic  grandr 
and  southern  ponioni  are  generally  len  el 
but  atiU  pouesi  coniiderBble  beautv.  A 
the  nrfac^  hov 


more  fertile, 
:  uHULjr,  ri  coiuiuBaule  portion  of 
ipied  by  bogs,  and  entirely  dalitute 


Whhtt 


( the  tidal  river  Foyle,  vhicb  lonns  the 
county  and  Tyrone  and  Londonderry, 
roui,  are  of  unall  size.  The  branches  o( 
)onejai  sre  the  Derg,  Inuing  from  Lough 


boundary  between  Iho 
the  rfven,  ihoDgh  numc 
tbe  Faylc  vhtcb  rise  fai  I 

Dets,  and  the  Finn,  lisii  „  

name  in  the  highlands,  and  passing  through  some  of  the  best 
cultivated  land  in  the  county.  The  Fojde,  augmenled  by  (heii 
conlrjbulions,  and  by  those  of  KVelBl  other  braochea  from  the 
coimiiei  Tyrone  and  Londandercy,  proceeds  noRhward,  dis- 
charging iu  *aCe»  into  the  •auihem  eitremity  of  Lough  Foyle, 
at  the  city  of  Londonderry.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  large 
bsiden  lo  this  place,  and  thence  by  lighten  of  fifty  tons  as  far  as 
Lifford.  Boau  of  fourteen  tons  can  proceed  up  the  Finn  river  as 
far  1*  CaatleGnn.  The  fine  river  Erne  flows  from  Lough  Erne 
throng  the  southern  eitremity  of  the  counly  into  the  southern 
eilreniily  ol  Donegal  Bay.  Its  navigstion  b  prevented  by  a  fall 
of  II  ft.,  generally  called  the  Salman  Leap,  in  the  nefghbour- 
bood  of  Ballysharmon,  and  by  rapida  between  Ballyshannon  and 
Bdleek,  on  the  confines  of  Co.  Fermanagh.  The  Cweebana,  the 
Owena,  and  the  Eask  are  the  only  other  streams  of  my  note. 
Lakes  are  very  nnmerouiio  Donegal.  The  moil  remarliible,  and 
alw  tbe  largest,  it  Lough  Derg,  comprising  witbin  Its  waters 
aeveiti  iileU.  on  one  of  which,  Station  Island,  la  tbe  cave 
named  St  Patricfc'i  Purgatory,  a  celebrated  place  of  resort  for 
^rilgrims  and  devotees.     The  circumEcrence  of  (he  laki 


ferried  over  is  less  tl 


le  island  to  which  the  pilgriros 


The 


Salmon,  sea 


in  the  gvolofy  of  this  county  i 


heathy  hills  surroundir.g  : 

Glenttes  For  the  Owenea  river,  and  Gweedote  far  the  Gsdy,  in  the 
west;  Killybegs  for  the  Einymore  and  Eatk,  b  the  south;  and 
Rathmelton  and  Rosapenna  (or  the  Owencarrow  and  Leannan, 
In  the  north,  may  be  mentioned  as  centres-  Ballyslunnon  and 
Bundoran,  in  the  extreme  touth,  ate  centres  for  the  Erne  and 
other  water*  outside  the  count" 
Gahty.—'ni  dominant  feat 

The  iranlle  Ikit  forms  characterlitically  the  core  of  llie  foldi  ii 
firobabtv  of  the  nme  age  ai  thai  of  Leimter,  or  may  possibly  repre- 
seal  crfder  iBneotn  mancfl.  bmuslii  into  a  general  paralleliim  during 
the  main  cp^h  of  sireu.  The  oldett  recogniEable  lene*  of  iwjta 
Mucbiih,  Eiripl  and  Aghla,  Tbe  intruding  cranite,  which  pre- 
dominales  in  the  sorth'Wett,  hat  liniuently  united  with  tbe  meta- 
ntor^k  seriea  to  form  compoilte  nieiti.  In  the  southern  mass  near 
Pcctigo,  once  naaided  di  Arduwan  and  fundaeiental,  residual 
"  ryaa "  of  the  bomhleiidie  tocka  that  are  astoeiated  tiith  the 
Dalridlan  serin  imuin  Boating,  as  It  were,  in  the  gneiss.  Nonhot 
this,  the  coontry  is  wilder,  consisting  largely  ol  mica^chist,  tbroireh 
wfiicha  grand  mast  of  anfelialcd  granite  rises  at  BarmmDre.  The 
course  oTtke  Gwecbarn.  or  Clen  Bcagh ,  o(  the  Clendowan  mouncai  ni, 
mod  the  Aghla  ridge,  have  all  been  determined  by  tbe  general  strike 


iniitd  ID^  cnmtry.    At  Dsoegal  Bay  »r  Lower  Claiiionifatn 

Small  CajtKniiferousoulli«i  on  Ihesummi' 

'^forateatite  at  Qoh7  H^d. 
Loe  parches  of  glacial  drift  lonn  the  only  agricolivial  land  The 
fine-grained  sandstone  of  Mount  Charles  near  Ctonejal  ia  a  weB- 
taown  bndding  stone,  and  the  giaoitoi  of  the  north-west  have 
attracted  much  attention. 

/iidujf™i.— The  modes  ot  agriculture  present  Ultle  that  it 
peculiar  to  the  county,  and  the  spade  still  supplies  the  [dace 
of  the  plough  where  the  rocky  nature  of  the  surface  prtvenu 
the  application  of  the  latter  implement  The  soil  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  county,  i.e.  the  granite,  quaiti  and  mica  slate 
districts,  is  thin  and  cold,  while  that  on  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone is  warm  and  friable.  Owing  to  the  boggy  nature  of  the  soil, 
agriculture  baa  not  made  much  progress,  although  in  certain 
districts  (Cweedoro,  for  instance)  much  land  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation  through  tbe  enterprise  of  the  pmprielon. 
Roughly  speaking,  however,  about  45  %  ol  the  land  is  waste, 
3S  %  pasture  and  ij  %  tillage.  Wheat  and  barley  are  quite 
an  inconsiderable  crop,  and  ia  this  as  well  aa  in  other  respect* 
•Conegsl  it  much  behind  the  rest  of  Ulster  In  the  eitcnt  al  iU 
crops.  It  bears,  however,  a  more  favourable  comparison  al 
regards  its  live  stock,  as  cattle,  slieep  and  poultry  are  eatennvdy 


kept. 
In  Donegal,  u 


Bufactun 


riceUen' 


of  the  county  £nd 
Londonderry  and  1 
Tbe  deep-sea  fisherii 
Cweedore  and  Rathmullen.'    The  sat 
uted  U  "        ■ 


lufactures  and  in  the  domestic  produce 
i  principal  outlets  through  the  port  ot 
inland  town  of  Stmbane,  Co.  Tyrone. 

ipatUnt,andaTecentredat  Killybe^ 
fishery  is  also  pmie- 

eni,  inc  pimopa]  leats  of  the  tnde 

Letterkcnny. 

des  the  County  Donegal  raitway  from 

I  Donegal  town  and  Killybegs,  with 


being  at  Ballyshajinot 
The  railway  system 
-xjndonderry  »uth-v^ 

■ranches  to  Glenties,  „  . 

Ballyshannon;  and  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly,  serving 
Letlerkenny,  and  continuing  toBurtonport  with  a  branch  noith 
ncrana,  a  watering-place  on  Lough  Swilly,  and  Cardonagh 

to  Dunfanaghy  on  tbe  north  coast,  thence  to  Gweedote 
and  Burtonport. 

Pepulaliim  and  AdmtiblralioH. — The  population  (135,635  in 
Igi ;  i7j,;i>  in  t«oi)  decreases  less  serinusly  than  in  most  Irish 
unties,  though  the  proportion  of  emigraots  is  large.    About 
7B  %  of  the  population  is  Aaman  Catholic,  and  almost  the  whole 
'  rural.    Tbe  native  Etse  naturally  dies  out  slowly  in  this  remote 
lunly,  and  the  Donegal  dialect  is  said  to  be  the  purest  in  the 
iih  language.    The  towns  are  small  in  eiteit  and  importance. 
LiSord  (pop.  446],  the  county  town,  is  practically  a  suburb 
of  Sitsbane,  in  tbe  neighbouring  Co.  Tyrone.     Ballyshannon 
(ijS?)  on  the  river  Erne,  Letteikenny(i)jo)  at  Ibeheod  of  Lough 
Swilly,  and  Donegal  (T114)  at  the  head  ol  tbe  bay  of  that  name, 
ate  the  other  principal  towns.     The  principal  watering-placet  are 
Moville  on  Lough  Foyle,  Buncrana  and  Rathmelton  on  Lough 
Swilly;  while,  following  the  coast  f tam  north  to  loutb,  Rosapenna, 
ifanaghy,  Gneedore,  Dungloe  and  Ardara,  with  Bundoran 
he  eitreme  south,  are  seaside  villages  frequepily  vititBd. 
Resorts  deserving  mention  for  tbe  attractive  sceneiy  for  which 
ire  centres,  are — Ardan,  on  the  Owenea  river.. where  the 
}f  the  neighbouring  coast  are  particularly  fine;  Carrkk, 
Malin  Head,  (he  beautiful  land-locked  bay  of  Mulroy,  Naria  on 
Boylagh  Bay.  Poitsalon  on  Lough  Swilly,  and  Stnnotlar.  a  small 
t  town  near  tbe  fine  mountain  pas  ol  Bameamore. 
legal  contains  seven  liaroniea  and  fifty  parishea.    Astita 
Id  at  LiRoid.  and  quarter  sessions  at  BallyshaDnon.  Bun- 
Donegal,  CVdonagh.  Glenties,  Lettetkenny  and  Lifford. 
ninty  it  in  the  Proteilaot  diocetet  o(  aogbet  and  Detfy, 
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4i>d  the  RomiD  CttboUc  iibcaa  af  Ripbot.  Cto)^r  ind  Dnry. 

Tin  county  rttumcd  twtlve  tnBmbera  to  the  liijh  p»tli»Bi(oi; 
»f[*r  the  Union  it  relunird  two;  biii  il  is  now  divided  into  north, 
tul,  Kuth  lod  HBl  divisiou,  »di  returning  one  member. 

Hulay  ami  Anlupal'ui.—The  sreiter  part  ol  Dootgil  wm 
•nciently  tilled  Tyrconnell  (j.i.)  or  lie  munlry  of  ConaU;  and 
it  wii  lamelimes  oiled  O'Donndl'i  country,  after  the  bead 
chieltaioi  of  the  district.  This  district  nas  formed  ioto  the 
county  of  Donegal  In  tbe  rdgn  of  Queen  EUiabetb,  in  1585, 
by  the  loid-deputy  Sir  John  Perrolt.  Tbe  most  nolewortby 
architectural  remauis  of  uitiquity  in  ihe  county  are  to  be  found 
at  the  head  of  Lough  Sintly,  nhcre,  itluated  on  the  luminil  of 
a  hill  Soi  ft.  higb,  some  rematlinble  remains  eiist  of  a  (orlrcsi 
or  palace  of  the  northern  Irish  lungs.  These  are  known  u  the 
Crianao  of  Aileach,  and  evidently  dale  from  a  period  prior  to  the 
iithcentury.    OaTorylslandthereareoneaf  thi ' 


nina  ol  ancient  castles  along  t 

The  principal  arc— Kilbanoii 
the  (yClerys,  near  Ballyshan 
tKDonnells,        


Nun: 


if  Doe,  0 


1;  Donegal  Castle,  built  by  tl 

1  edge;  Burt  Castle,  built  in  the  rci( 
lores  of  Lough  Swilly  by  Sir  Cab 
Iso  illributed  the  erection  of  Cm 
ds  of  the  clan  on  Lough  Foyle.  Nej 
iwiney's  Castle,  at  Horn  Head,  is 
Mf  ol  ■  cave,  called  M'Swiney's  Cu. 


When  the  wind  blows  due  north,  and  the  tide  liat  hall  flood,  the 
gun  is  seen  to  spoul  up  jets  olttatertoa  height  of  100  It.,  attended 
with  eiplosiODB  heard  occasionally  in  favourable  weather  at  an 
Inmense  distance.  Cutmore  Fort,  on  Ihe  coast  of  Lough  Swilly, 
(upposed  to  b»ve  been  erected  by  the  O'Doghettyi,  having  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  oown,  was  granted  in  1609  to  the 
corporation  of  London.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  or  rebuilt, 
and  acted  a  pronUnent  p*rl  in  tbe  celebrated  siege  of  Detry. 
Traces  ol  religious  houses,  some  eiisting  only  in  traditionary  or 
documental  records,  are  also  numerous.  The  ruins  of  thit  of 
Donegal,  founded  in  1474,  iflord  proofs  of  its  ancient  grtndcur. 
At  Raphoe,  s  m.  N.W.  of  USord,  li  tbe  cathedral  of  1  former 
diocese  united  (o  that  of  Derty  In  iSjJ. 
DOHBOAL,  a  snuU  seaport  and  market  town  of  Co.  Donegal, 


h  parliamentary  divi 


Irdan. 

is  LiSord),  in  the  loi 
Donegal  Bay,  and  th 

railway.  Pop.  {1901J  T314.  its  trade  In  a; 
is  hampered  by  the  unsatisfactory  corulition 
approach  to  which  is  beet  with  shoals.  Hi 
a  hnt  Jacobean  castle,  occupying  the  ute  c 
lis  of  Tyrconnell,  but  built  by  Sir  B: 
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tbe  famous  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  a  record  ol  Irish 
history  completed  in  l6j6  by  one  Michael  O'Clcry  and  his 
caadjuIOTS.    There  is  a  chalybeate  well  near  the  town,  and  7}  m. 

known  as  the  Pullins.  Donegal  received  t  charter  from  James  I., 
tnd  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  Tbe  name  is 
nid  to  signify  the  "  fortress  of  the  foreigners,"  and  to  allude  to  a 
seillemeni  by  Ihe  Northmen. 

DOHBUOH.  FORT,  an  entrenched  carop  at  Dover,  Tennessee, 
U.S.A..  erected  by  the  Confederates  in  the  Civil  War  to  guard  the 
lover  CumberUnd  rivet,  and  taken  by  the  Federals  on  the  idth  of 
Febiuary  1  a«].  It  consisted  ol  two  continuous  lines  ol  entrencb- 
ments  on  Ih'eUnd  side,  and  water  bat  tcries  commanding  the  river. 
Alter  Ihe  caplnre  (Feb.  6)  ol  Fort  Henry  on  the  lower  Tennessee 
the  Union  aimy  (Ihra  divisiona)  under  Brigadier-General  U.  S. 
Grant  marched  overland  to  invest  Donelson,  and  Ihe  gunboat 
flotilla  (Comraadore  A.  H.  Foote)  descended  the  Tennessee  tnd 
ascended  the  Combeiland  to  meet  him.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
a  la  KentDcky,  had  thrown  ■  large 


garrison  under  General  Floyd  Into  DonelsaB,  and  Gnat  «»  >t 
first  outnumbered;  though  continually  reinforced,  tbe  latter  had 
at  no  time  more  than  three  men  to  the  Confederate'  two*  Tbe 
troops  of  both  sides  were  untrained  boE  eager. 

On  the  nth  and  ijih  of  February  1S61  the  Union  divisions, 
skirmisiiii^  heavily,  took  up  their  positiona  investing  the  fort, 
and  on  Ihe  i4ih  Foote's  gunboats  attacked  Ihe  water  batteries. 
The  Latter  received  a  severe  repulse,  Foote  himself  being  amongst 
the  wounded,  and  toon  afterwards  the  Confederates  detBrmiricd 
to  cut  their  way  through  Grant's  lines.  On  Ihe  ijth  General 
Pillow  attacked  ihe  Federal  division  of  McCIcmand  and  drove  it 
oS  the  Nashville  road;  having  done  this,  however,  he  halted, 
and  even  retired.  Grant  ordered  Geniral  C.  F.  Smith's  diviuon 
to  assault  ■  part  of  the  lines  which  had  been  denuded  of  its 
defenders  in  Mder  10  reinforce  Pillow.  Smith  personally  led  hi* 
young  volunteers  in  the  diarge  and  carried  all  before  him.  The 
Confederates  returning  from  the  sortie  were  quite  unable  to  shake 
his  hold  on  tbe  aptured  works,  and.  Grant  having  reinforced 
McClemand  with  Lew  Willace's  divinon,  these  two  general* 
reoccupied  the  lost  poutiun  on  the  Nashville  road.  On  the  i6th, 
the  two  senior  Confederate  generals  Floyd  and  Pillow  having 
escaped  by  iltamer.  the  infantry  left  in  Uie  fort  nnder  Cenenl 
S.  B.  Buckner  surrendered  uniondilionally.  The  Conlcdemie 
cavalry  under  Colonel  Forrest  made  its  escape  by  toad.  The 
prisonen  oumbcred  about  15,000  out  ol  aa  otigioal  total  of 

IMHOA.  B  Bantu  word  for  a  ravine,  narrow  watmoune  or 
gully  formed  by  the  action  ol  water.  Adopted  by  the  Eunpean 
residents  of  South  Africa  from  ibe  Kaffirs,  the  use  of  the  word 

has  been  eatended  by  English  writers  to  ravine*  or  wMercounct 
□f  Ihe  nature  Indicated  in  variousoiherparU  of  the  world.  It  ii 
almost  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  jtAiTr,wldch,  however,  also  meani 
the  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  or  a  stream  flowing  through  a  raviite. 
The  Indian  word  nnUak  (properly  a  watercourse)  haa  also  tbe 
same  significance.  The  three  words  arc  often  used  interchange' 
ably  by  English  writers. 

DOHQOLA.  a  muiiria  (prpvince)  ol  tbe  Anglo-Egyptian  Swku. 
It  lies  wholly  within  the  region  known  as  Nubiaondcstends  along 
both  banks  of  the  Nile  from  about  ig°  N.  to  10°  N.  Tbe  raiofall 
is  very  slight,  and  the  area  of  fertility  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  lands  watered  by  the  Nite.  Beyond  stretches  eastward  the 
Nubian  desert,  westward  the  Libyan  dcsen.  The  Wadl  el  Kab 
(Gab),  west  of  and  parallel  to  the  Nile,  contains,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  arable  land.    Thu  wadi,  which  is  some  63  m-  long,  obtains 

plateau  of  Jebel  Abiad,  and  beyond,  some  150  m.  due  west  ol 

obtained.  In  this  desert  te^on  is  found  the  addai,  the  rartat 
ol  Sudan  antelope*.  The  chiel  grain  crops  are  durra  and  barley, 
and  date  palms  are  eitensively  cultivated.  The  province  is  alsa 
noted  for  a  breed  of  strong,  hardy  hones.  The  largest  town 
is  Dongola,  but  the  adminisuaiive  hcadquulen  of  the  mudiria 
are  at  New  Merawi  (Merowe,  Metoc),  on  Ihe  lef  t  bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  tbe  4th  cataract.  Other  (owns,  also  on  the  Nile,  arc  Dehba 
and  Kotii,  wbence  start  caravan  routes  to  Koidolao  and 
Omdunnan.  At  Jebel  Baikal,  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Merawi, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  mudiria,  are  ancient  ruins  (see  Suhak: 
An^Eafli"')'  Old  Merawi,  on  the  tight  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  Sanam  Abu  Dom,  on  the  left  bank.  Indicate  tbe  site  ot 
the  Etbiopitn  city  of  Nepata.  From  lUrelmt,  on  the  ti^t  or 
northern  bank  of  the  NUe,  6  m.  above  New  Merawi,  a  raUway 
(opened  in  March  igab)  runs  to  Abu  Hamed,  whence  then  b 
railway  cotinaion  with  the  Red  Sea,  Khartum  and  EgTpl. 
From  Ksteima  downstream  tbe  Nile  is  navigable  to  Senaa, 
just  above  the  3rd  cataract.  Between  i8«e  and  19114  a  rail- 
way ran  between  Kerma  and  Wadi  Haifa.  In  Ifae  la*t-Daned 
year  this  raOway  was  cbncd.  It  bad  been  built  for  purely 
military  purposes  and  wai  oDtemunerative  ti  a  commerical 
undertaking. 

Tbe  Dongolese  (Dongola wi,  Dana^at,  Danagalehs)  arc 
Nuba*  in  type  and  language,  but  have  a  large  adimiturc  ol  Arab, 
Turk  and  other  bkiod.    They  are  great  agricullurisl*  and  keen 
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tndos.  uxl  were  nolorioui  slavt-dtalcn.  SotiLh  of  Old  Dongota 
lluinliabiunlsiienolNubiinibulShigia  (;.(.}, and  lluNubian 
tongue  l3  replaced  by  AnUc  Of  Ibe  nomad  dcseit  tiibes  ihe 
chief  aic  llic  Hawiwir  and  Kabbsbisb. 

The  country  now  (arming  tb«  mudiria  was  once  part  o(  the 
ancient  empire  ot  Elliiopia  (j.t.),  Napala  being  one  oi  iti  capital 
dtirs.  From  about  tbe  beguining  of  the  Christian  era  the 
diid  liiba  in  the  region  Immediately  south  of  Egypt  nere  the 
Blemnyca  and  the  Kobatae.  The  last  named  became  converted 
to  Cbtisliaziity  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  through 
the  ioilnimcnlality,  It  is  itated,  of  the  empress  Theodora.  A 
dilefuin  of  tbe  Nobalae,  named  Sillco,  between  the  middle  and 
the  ckoe  of  that  centuiy,  conquered  the  Bli 


(Bakarawiya),  made  Chi  ^  . 
country,  and  filed  his  capital  at  (Old)  Dongola.  This  stale,  now 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Dongola,  lasted 
(or  eight  ot  nine  hundred  yeara.  Though  late  in  reaching  Nubia, 
Christianity,  after  the  wars  of  Silko,  spread  rapidly,  and  when 
ihe  Arab  cooqnerors  of  Egypt  sought  lo  subdue  Nubia  also  Ihcy 
■Bel  with  stout  taislance.  Dongola,  however,  was  captured  by 
ihe  Moslems  in  es>.  and  the  country  laid  under  tribute  (bail}- 
400  men  having  10  be  sent  yearly  to  Egypt.  Tlis  iribuie  was 
ptid  when  it  could  be  enforced^  at  periods  the  Nubians  gained 
■he  upper  hand,  as  in  737  when  Cyriacus,  their  then  king,  marched 
into  Egypt  with  a  large  army  to  redress  the  grievances  ol  the 
Copts.  Tliete  is  a  record  of  an  embassy  sen]  by  a  king 
Zichariaa  In  the  Qth  reniury  lo  Bagdad  concerning  the  tribute, 
■hile  by  the  close  of  ihe  10th  cenliiiy  [he  Nubians  seem  to  have 
regained  almost  complete  independence.  They  did  not,  however. 
possess  any  part  of  the  Red  Sea  toast,  which  was  held  by  the 
Efypliins,  who,  during  the  Qth  and  lolh  centurica,  worked  the 
nnenld  and  gold  nines  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The 
kinfdom,  according  to  the  Armenian  historian  Abu  Salih,  was 
ia  a  very  flouriihing  condition  in  the  nth  century.  I<  then 
diended  (rem  Assuan  southward  to  the  4th  cataract,  and 
contained  several  large  dties.  Cold  and  copper  mines  were 
worked.  He  liturgy  used  was  in  Creek.  In  1173  Shams 
iddaula,  a  brother  of  Satadin,  attacked  the  Nubians,  captured 
the  city  of  Ibrim  (Primts),  and  among  othec  deeds  desltoyed 
foo  pigi  found  therein.    The  Egyptians  then  relired,  and  for 


t  peace. 
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Uameluke  sultan  Bitnis  aided  a  rebel  prii 
fnm  the  throne  of  Nubia;  the  sullans  Kalaun  and  Natii  also 
$mt  eipcdilians  to  Dongola,  which  was  several  times  Ci^tured. 
Though  willing  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Moslems,  tbe  Nubians 
duog  tenaciously  10  Christianity,  and,  despite  the  raids  to  which 
the  CDunlry  was  subjected,  it  appears  during  the  nth  and  i3lh 
ccniuries  to  have  been  fairly  prosperous.  Noseiiousailcmpt  was 
node  by  the  Egyptians  to  penetrate  south  of  Napati,  not  is  it 
certain  bow  far  south  of  thai  place  the  authority  of  the  Dongola 
kiagdOTn  (sometimes  known  as  Mukarra)  Iitended,  It  was 
Mighboured  on  the  south  by  another  Chris  tian stale,  AlDa(Alna), 
Tiih  its  capital  Sobs  on  the  Blue  NUe. 

Cat  oH  more  and  more  from  (ree  intercourse  with  tbe  Copts 
in  Egypt,  the  Nubian  Christians  at  length  began  to  embrace 
Jensh  and  Mahommedan  doctrines;  the  decay  ol  the  stale  was 
buicrfed  by  dissensions  between  Mukatraand  Aloa.  Ncverthe- 
IcM,  the  Nubians  were  slrong  enough  to  invade  upper  Egypt 
during  the  reign  of  Nawaya  Krcslos  (i34i-i37>),  because  the 
jflvtrnor  of  Cairo  had  thrown  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
jtio  prison.  The  date  usually  as^gned  for  (he  overthrow  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  is  1351.  Only  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
(ular  as  the  3rd  cataract)  came  under  [he  rule  of  Egypt.  Never- 
theless, ucording  to  Lta  Alricanus,  at  Ihe  close  of  the  ijth 
(miury  Christianity  and  native  slates  still  survived  in  Nubia, 
lad  in  the  iCtb  century  the  Nubians  sent  messengers  to  Abyssinia 
lo  Father  Alvatei,  b^ng  him  to  appoint  priests  to  administer 
■he  nnsmenls  lo  them— a  request  with  which  be  was  not  able 
to  comply.  Thereafter  the  Nubian  Church  is  without  records. 
Tb  Moetemi  may  have  eitlnguishcd  it  in  blood,  (or  the  region 
between  Doofob  and  Sbendi  appears  to  have  beoi  depopulated. 


Between  Assnan  and  Hannek  the  Turls  Introduced  In  the 
16th  century  numbers  of  Bosnians,  whose  descendants  ruled 
tbe  district,  paying  but  a  nominal  allegiaoce  to  the  Porte.  At 
Ibrim,  Mabass,  and  elsewberealong  tbe  banks  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Nile,  they  buHt  castles,  now  in  ruins.  South  of  Hannek 
Ihe  kings  of  Sennar  beaune  overlords  of  the  country.  As  the 
power  of  the  Scnnati  declined,  the  nomad  Sfaa^  for  Shalklyeh) 
attained  pre-eminence  in  the  Dongola  district. 

About  1811  Mamelukes  fleeing  (torn  Mehemet  All,  the  pasha 
of  Egypt,  made  themselves  masters  of  part  of  the  country, 
destroying  the  old  capital  and  building  a  new  one  lower  down  the 
Nile.  In  iSio  both  Mamelukes  and  Shagia  were  conquered  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Dongola  province  anneied  10  Egypt 
In  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the  Dervishes  Egypt  evacuated 
Dongola  in  iS36.  Hie  attempt  to  set  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment (ailed,  and  the  Dervishes  held  the  town  unifl  September 
igiXi,  when  It  was  rcoccupied  by  an  Egyptian  forces 

See  I.  L  Burckhardt,  TVskIi  in  tfniiii  (London.  1S19);  Naun 
Bey  Shucair,  Til  Hiiuty  oixl  Cnunfty  of  llu  Smien  (in  Anbic. 
}  vols..  Caiio.  190]):  e.  A.  Walfls  Budge,  Dka  Etjftiam  SmJtn 
{a  voh.,  LoBdoo,  1907). 

DOHOOU,  a  town  of  the  Angh>-Egyptian  Sudan,  which  ^vti 
its  name  lo  a  mudiria.  It  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  FNIe, 
about  4j  m.  above  tbe  3rd  cataract,  in  ig*  10*  N.,  30*  19'  E. 
Pop.  about  lOfKO.  It  Is  loSi  m.  S.  of  Cairo  by  river  and  638  m. 
N.  o(  Khartum  by  the  same  mute.  Its  commerical  outlet, 
however,  Is  Port  Sudan,  on  the  Red  Sea,  600  m.  E.S.E.  by 
steamer  and  railway.  It  Is  a  thriving,  vell-buHt  town;  an 
important  agricultural  and  trading  centre.  Lignite  is  found  on 
Ihe  east  bank  ol  the  Nile  opposite  the  town.  Founded  c.  iBii  by 
Mamelukes  who  fled  10  Nubia  from  the  peisccu lions  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  town  is  called  Dongola  Makara  (New  Dongola)  to 
distinguish  it  from  Dongoht  Agusa  (Old  Dongola],  which  It 
supplanted.  Il  is  also  called  O  Ordi  (the  hiriacks),  a 
reminiscence  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Egyptians  after 
their  occupation  of  the  town  in  1810.  The  Mahdi  Mahommed 
Ahmed  was  a  native  of  Dongola.    In  1884-188;  tbe  town  was 

Dongola  Agusa,  75  m.  upstream  from  New  Dongola,  now  a 
heap  of  ruins,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nubian  state  usually  called 
the  Christian  kingdom  ol  Dongola.  Ad  Arab  historian  ol  the  nth 
cenluiy  describes  It  as  a  large  city  with  many  churches,  6nt 
houses  and  wide  streets.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  finally  destroyed 
by  the  Mamelukes.  On  a  hQl  near  the  ruins  is  a  mosque  in  which 
is  an  Arabic  inscription  stating  tbat  Ihe  building  was  opened  "  on 

the  victory  ol  Seleddin  Abdollah  en  Nasir  over'the  Infidels." 

DOinZETn,aABTANO(l79S-i848],Italian  musical  composer, 
was  born  at  Bergamo  in  179S,  the  son  .of  a  government  official 
ol  limited  means.  Originally  destined  for  the  bar,  he  showed  at 
an  early  age  a  strong  taste  for  art.  At  first,  strangely  enough, 
he  njjsiook  architecture  for  liis  vocation,  and  only  after  an 
unsuccessful  trial  in  that  direction  did  he  discover  his  real  talent. 
He  entered  the  conservatoire  of  his  native  dty,  where  he  studied 
under  Simon  Mayr,  Ihe  fertile  operatic  composer.  His  second 
master  was  Mattel,  the  head  master  of  the  celebrated  music 
school  of  Bologna,  where  Donitetti  resided  (ot  three  yean. 
After  his  return  to  Bergsmo  the  young  composer  determined 
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beneficial  against 
all  enpeclation.  Tbe  regiment  was  quartered  at  Venice,  and  here 
the  young  composer's  first  dmnaiic  attempt,  an  opera  called 
Enriit  amie  ii  BsTtoi<ui,  saw  the  light  in  1S18. 

The  success  of  this  work,  and  of  a  second  opera  brought  out 
in  the  following  year,  established  Donizetti's  reputation.  He 
obtained  his  dlsclarge  (torn  the  army,  and  henceforth  his  operas 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  and  uninterrupted  succession  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  year.  Although  be  had  to  contend 
successively  with  two  such  dangerous  rivals  as  Rossini  and 
Bellim',  he  succeeded  in  taking  firm  hold  ol  the  public,  and  the 
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biUIiint  RCeplion  icctudnl  to  hii  Anna  Btlcna  it  Milan  curied 
luiniunebcyondtheliraitiolblsowD  country.  In  iSjsDoniuIti 
went  for  Ihe  first  lime  to  Farit,  wbeie,  boRcver,  his  Uuina 
Palitm  Iiilcd  to  hold  iti  own  igiiintt  Bellini's  Piiritam,  then 
tecently  produeid  «t  the  ThMlre  llalien.  The  disippoinlrf 
compoier  went  to  Naples,  where  the  enoioious  suuess  of  his 
iMcia  a  LammArmoer  coDSDlcd  him  foi  his  fiilure  in  Pari:.  For 
Napla  he  wrote  •  numtKr  of  worlu,  none  of  which  is  worth 
notice.  In  1840  the  censoiship  refused  to  paas  his  Poiiuta,  an 
Italian  veijion  of  Corneille's  Falytmli,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  disgusted  composer  once  more  left  his  couniiy  for  Paris. 
Here  he  piDduced  at  the  Opira  Comique  his  most  popular  open, 
La  FilU  dn  rlgimail,  but  again  with  little  success.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  work  had  made  the  round  of  the  theatres  of  Germany 
and  It»ly  that  the  Parisians  reconsidered  their  unfavourahle 
verdict,  A  Mrious  opera.,  /■«  Uorlyn.  produced  about  Ihe  same 
lime  with  the  CoHtMrro/ lie  ^ffi'imJ,  was  equally  unsuccessful, 
■nd  it  was  reserved  to  La  Fnarila,  geneloJIy  considered  as 
Doniutti's  masterpiece,  lo  bteek  the  evil  q>ell.  His  neil  im- 
portant work,  tinifd  di  CAammitix,  wtu  wn'tten  lor  Vienna, 
where  it  was  received  most  favourably  In  184),  uid  the  lune 
lucces*  accompanifd  the  productioa  of  Dim  PatfuaU  after 
Doniwiti's  return  to  Paris  in  184J.  Soon  after  thli  event  the 
fint  signs  of  a  fatal  disenie,  caused  to  a  peat  eitent  by  nverwock, 
began  to  show  theniMlves.  The  ulier  fiilun  of  Dtm  Scboilidn, 
1  large  opera  produced  soon  after  Don  Paiiaa!t.  is  said  to  have 
baslened  the  catistnphe.  A  paralytic  itcolie  id  1844  deprivnJ 
Doniietii  of  hit  reason;  for  four  yean  be  lingered  on  in  a  state 
of  menul  and  phyiicil  proitniion,  A  viut  to  bis  country  was 
propoted  as  a  last  loource,  but  he  reached  hii  native  place  only 
10  die  there  00  the  ist  of  April  1848, 

TJk  sum  lota]  of  his  opena  amounts  to  siity-four.  The  large 
number  of  his  works  account]  for  many  of  tiieir  chief  defecii. 
His  rapidity  of  working  made  all  reviaiou  imposjible.  It  is  said 
that  he  once  wrote  the  instrumentation  of  a  whole  opera  within 
thirty  boun,  a  time  baidly  suScient,  one  would  Ifaink,  lo  put 
the  notes  on  paper.  And  yet  it  may  be  doubled  whether  more 
elaboralioa  would  have  essentially  improved  his  woik;  for  the 
last  act  d  the  Faterila.  infinitely  superior  to  the  preceding  ones, 
is  abo  aaid  to  have  been  (be  product  of  a  single  nigbL 

There  'a  i  slrange  patullelism  obsetvahle  in  the  lives  of  Rottini, 
Bellini  and  Doniielli.  Tbey  had  no  sooner  esublisbcd  tbeii 
i^ulalionson  the  Italian  stage  than  they  left  Iheii  own  country 
for  Paris,  at  that  time  (he  centre  of  the  musical  world.  All  three 
lellled  in  France,  and  all  three  were  aniiou)  to  adapt  the  style 
of  thdr  music  to  the  taste  and  artistic  tiaditiona  of  their  adopted 
country.  The  diflerence  which  eaisia  between  Kosaini's  TrS  and 
Ui  Stmiramidi  may,  although  in  a  leu  striking  degree,  be  noticed 
between  Doniutti's  Pillt  d<i  rltimnl  and  one  of  his  earlier 
Italian  operas.    Bui  here  Ihe  parallel  eods.    As  regardi  arliilic 

countrymen.    He  has  little  of  Belllni'i  melancholy  sweetness,  less 

impulse.  For  these  shorlcomuigs  he  atones  by  a  considerable 
though  by  ....,-. 
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■5,  together  with  considerable 
evinced  In  Dm  Pauttalc  and 
r  the  unimpaired  vitality  of 
many  of  bis  works  on  the  stage. 

DOHJOM  (from  a  Late  Ul.  accusilive  form  damnietitm, 
connected  with  iem«v  or  itmlnus.  a  lord),  the  French  term 
for  the  keep  of  a  medieval  castle,  used  now  in  distinction  lo 
"  dungeon "  (;.>.).  Ihe  prison,  which  is  only  an  an^iciicd 
spelling  (see  alio  Keep). 

DOH  JUAH.  a  legendary  character,  whose  story  has  found 
currency  in  various  European  countries.  He  was  introduced  into 
formal  literature  in  the  Spanish  £f  Burlodai  di  Setilta  yiensidadii 
it  pitjra,  I  pby  which  was  first  printed  al  Barcelona  ui  iSjo, 
and  is  usually  atuihulo)  lo  Tiiso  de  Molina;  bul  Ihe  story  of  a 


ig  a  dead  man  lo  supper,  and  Ending  his  inWU- 
'as  current  belotf  ifijo,  and  is  not  peculiar  lo 
uan  Tenorio  is  said  to  have  frequcnled  the  court 
uel,  and  at  a  later  period  anolhei  Don  luan 
klutc  gallant,  is  reported  a 
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that  Don  Juan  is  a  um'versal 
type,  thai  he  is  the  subject  of  local  myths  in  many  countries, 
that  he  received  his  name  in  Spam,  and  that  the  Spinitb  venioo 
of  hiK  legend  has  abiorhed  certain  dements  f  torn  the  French  ilory 
of  Robert  Ihe  Devil.  Somepointiof  reiemblanceareobservable 
between  El  Burladot  dt  SmUo  and  Dincrai  urn  alidad,  a  play  of 
eaVUer  date  by  I«pe  de  Vega;  but  these  resemblances  are  super- 
ficial, and  the  character  of  Don  Juan.  Ihe  incarnation  of  perverse 
sensuality  and  arrogant  blasphemy,  may  be  considered  as  the 
creation  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  though  Ihe  ascription  to  him  of  £1 
Burlador  dt  Sevilia  has  been  disputed.  The  Spanish  drama  waa 
apparently  more  popular  in  Italy  than  in  Spain,  and  was  fre- 
quently given  in  pantomime  by  the  Italian  acton,  who  accounted 
for  ils  permanenl  vogue  by  saying  Ihal  Tirao  de  Molina  had  sold 
his  soul  10  Ihe  devil  for  fame.  A  company  of  these  lUlian  mima 
took  Ihe  story  inio  France  in  1657,  and  it  was  dramatized  by 
Dorimond  in  1654  and  by  De  Villien  in  1661;  theu  alrempU 
suggested  Le  Feslin  dt  piem  (1665)  to  Moliire,  who,  apparently 
with  the  Spanish  original  before  his  eyes,  substituted  prose  for 
verse,  reduced  Ihe  supernalural  element,  and  inlerpolaled  comic 
efiectl  completely  out  of  keeping  with  the  earlier  conception. 
Later  adaptations  by  Rosimond  and  Thomas  Comeille  were  even 
leu  successfuL  The  story  was  introduced  inlo  England  by  Sir 
AttonCokain  bi  his  unreadable  rrafe,Jyg/Ond  (iMfp),  and  was 
the  (heme  of  Tkt  Libtrlim  (i6;6J,  a  dull  and  obscene  play  by 
Sbadwell.  Coldoni's  D.  GimanHi  Ttnerie  itia  II  Dim^nU,  baaed 
upon  Ibe  adaptations  of  Moliire  and  Thomas  ComeDle,  isonc  ol 
his  least  inleresling  productions.    Tirso  de  Molina's  play  waa 


Dumas'  Dm  Juan  dt  Uarana.  which,  ii 
from  Mf  rimfe's  novel.  Lti  Ama  du  piutalsirt.  Less  eiolic  are 
Zorrllla's  two  poems  on  Ihe  same  subject— £J  Dtiolfa  dil  dhbit 
and  El  Tciliga  dt  brmci.  Byron's  Odr  Juan  prewnls  a  Regency 
lady-killer  nbo  resembles  tjlloa's  murderer  in  nothing  bul  his 

The  sustained  popularity  of  the  Don  Juan  legend  is  undoubtedly 

Ponte's  mediocre  libietto.  In  this  pale  version  ol  Bl  BirleiTsr  dt 
Senlla  the  French  rtHnantic  school  made  acquaintance  with  Don 
Juan,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  works  of  Mtrlmfe  and  Damas 
already  mentioned,  Balaac's  Eltiir  d'unt  foniwe  wit,  and  Alfred 
de  Musset'i  Uni  Uatintt  dt  Dm  Jian  and  Namnma.  The 
leg^d  has  been  treated  tubscquenlly  by  Flaubert  and  Barbey 
d'Autcvilly  in  France,  by  Landau  and  Hcyse  in  Germany,  and  t^ 
SacherMasoch  in  Austria.  It  has  always  fascinated  composers. 
Moaail's  Dm  Ginaini  has  annihilated  Ihe  earlier  operai  of  La 
Tellier,  Righini.  Tritto,G«rdi  and  Gaiianiga;  but  Chick's  ballel- 
music  still  survives,  and  Henry  Purcdl's  seiting-lhe  oldest  of 
all— has  saved  some  of  Shad  well's  insipid  lyrics  from  oblivion. 
BlBLiDci>rHY.~F.  de  Sn-one  Bnniwer.  Dm  Cimm    adls 

S.i   '   "'"""  "" 


1:  W«tt(nIir*i(ToriiB,  II 


h.  Farinilli.  CWM  p 


Hmanaji  i  "utJtit  y  Ftiajt  (MaSid,^e49),  vol.  i.  cp.  K«- 


DONKIN— DONNE 


DORKV.  sm  RITFAln  tOKW  (iT7^i&ti),  BdUih  uldiu. 
CUM  oi  A  military  family.  Hb  faLbefi  who  died,  a  Full  fenera], 
in  ]8ii»cervied  with  atmoit  all  BritLslicoinmaitdeii  from  Wotfe  to 
Case.  Kiilaiis  DonkiD  was  tliccUtil  child,  and  received  his  Snt 
(oDnnitfton  at  die  age  oE  five  in  hii  father's  regiment;  he  joined, 
ith>uileen,wilbai|^yean'iniiatityasalieut«iant.  Becomisg 


■      ■        ■•iijySledaJighth 


I  the  West 
enty-Svel 


t»D  in  the  Oitcnd  «pedilIi>D. 
Denmark  in  1807,  and  two  year? 
in  Porlugal,  which  he  led  ■ 


He  » 


h  Cathcai 


Oporto  aiidTiliveia.   IIcuu 
r-generai,  to  the  Mfdilimuiean 

in  the  CaUloDiaD  eipcdiUoni.  Sir  John  Muiray'i  failure  at 
Tarrafona  did  not  involve  Donkln,  whoac  advice  was  Droved 
to  be  uniloimly  ignored  by  the  Briliih  comrnaiidcr. 


iSijM 


leral  Dool 


lo  India, . 


imed  Ihe 


odooet  ol  the  iitli  Foot. 
See  Jadan,  NiOimil  Parlmi 


L»71. 


against  the  Mshrallas  [iSi;-iSi 
reward.  Tbc  dcoth  of  his  yoiuifi 
he  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho] 
1  Si  I  be  administned  the  colon) 
lisini  Kipoil  ol  Algog  Bay  Port  1 

Ib  iSii  be  became  lieutenant-gencrij  ana  i^.i^.n.  inc  rest  oi 
hk  lite  was  ipent  io  literary  and  polilicil  worii.  He  wu  one  ol 
Iheonsiiut  lellowi  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  waa  a 
Bembetof  (he  Royti  Society  and  of  many  other  learned  bodiei. 
Ril  Ibeofio  as  to  the  course  ol  the  river  Niger,  published  under 
the  title  DHsaltOm  m  He  Cturie  and  ProbaUt  Tcrmnalin  ojikt 
ffi(sr  (London,  1819I,  involved  him  in  agood  deal  0/ controversy. 
From  igjionwardiheiatintheHouieaf  Commoni.andin  1835 
was  made  lurvcyor-general  of  the  ordnance.  He  committed 
foicHk  at  Southampton  In  1841.    He  was  then  a  general,  and 

.;  CnlleiNiii'i  Uataitir. 

DOHNAT,  CBARLEt  MAURICB  (iSsq-  ],  French 
drttulEit,  was  bom  olroidiUi-dass  parents  in  Farii  in  rSsg.  He 
made  his  serioui  dfbui  at  a  draniatisl  on  the  little  stage  of  the 
Chat Noii»ilhi'ir>)iJ(i8<)t),aMtietDtGreelL scenes.  Lytulnta, 
t  fnu-^ct  comedy,  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Theatre  io  1891 
wiib  Mme  Rijano  io  the  title  part.  Later  plays  were  FnlU 
E^ifriM  liBg*);  Pbuuih  dt  JamiOi  (i£^)i  Cm^uei  (igoj), 
ia  eoUaboration  with  U.  Croselandei  AmaiUi  (i&gs),  produced 
at  the  Renaissance  theatre  with  Mole  Jeanne  Ccanier  at  Ckudine 
Rgsnyi  la  Dtuiturluit  (1S9;);  L'AfiraiuMt  (1898);  Gti^t"" 
Ltmmitr  (1898);  Li  Tmnl  (1894),  at  the  Comtdie  Francaise; 
tlacaHen  it  priiKt  (1900);  La  Ctaiiibt  (1900),  and  Oiaaia  dt 
ftiui^  (>9a4>i  in  eoUaboration  with  L.  Docsves;  La  Btuule 
(ipoi);  L  Aiun  daxitr,  at  the  Comfdie  Fnuiuisc  (1901);  Lc 
Kilear  it  Jltuialan  [1903)1  L'  scaiade  (l9M]i  and  ParaUrc 
(1906).  With  Amanli  be  woo  a  great  success,  and  the  play  was 
hailed  by  Julea  Lamaltre  as  the  Btrtaiu  of  contemporary  French 
drscaa.  Very  advanced  ideas  on  the  rebtiont  betwecrt  the  sues 
''        '    '         '       'i  plays,  and  tbe  witty  dialogue  is 


a  with  an  apparent 


doteir 

DOHM^  JOBH  (ij;j-i63i},  £n^  poet  and  divine  of  the 
n^  of  Jamei  L,  was  bom  in  rjjj  in  the  parish  of  St  Nicholu 
Olave,in UtedtyofLoodorL  Hiifatberwasawenithymcrchaut, 
who  peat  year  became  warden  of  tbe  Company  of  Ironmonger), 
but  died  early  in  ij;6.  Donne's  parents  were  Catholics,  and  his 
■ullKr,  Eliiabtlb  Heywood,  wu  directly  descended  from  the 
lister  of  tbe  great  Sir  Thomas  More;  she  was  thu  daughter  of 
John  Heywood  the  epigrammatist.  Asa  child,  Donne's  precocity 
was  Buch  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  "  this  age  bsth  brought 
forth  another  Pico  della  Mirandola."  He  entered  Hart  Hall, 
Oiford,  io  October  ij&(,  and  left  it  in  i  JS7,  proceeding  for  a  time 
to  Cambridge,  when  be  took  his  degree.  At  Oiloid  he  began  his 
frisidsbip  with  Htiuy  Wottoo,  and  at  Cambridge,  probably,  wi  lb 


1590,  aad  In  1591  b«  cnteced  Uocoln'f  Ino  with  the  ■"<'ntiin 

ol  studying  the  law. 

When  he  came  of  age,  he  lound  himKll  io  posaesiion  ol  x 
considerable  fortime,  and  about  the  aame  time  rejected  tho 
Catholic  doctrine  in  favour  ol  the  Anglican  communion.  He 
began  to  produce  Saiwts,  which  were  not  printed,  but  eagerly 
passed  from  hand  to  band;  tbe  first  three  arc  known  to  bdong 
to  iJDi,  the  fourth  to  1S94,  while  tbe  other  three  arc  probably 
some  years  later.  In  1S96  Donrw  engaged  himself  for  foreign 
service  under  the  eart  oi  Essei,  and  "  wailed  upon  his  lordship  " 
on  board  the"  Repulse,"  in  (he  magnificent  victory  of  the  nth  of 
June.  We  possess  several  poems  written  by  Donne  during  thit 
expedition,  and  during  the  Islands  Voyage  of  rjp?,  in  which  he 
accompanied  Essei  to  the  Azores.  Accoidiog  to  Walton,  Donne 
spent  some  time  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  intended  to  proceed  to 
Palestine,  "  but  at  bis  being  in  the  farthest  parts  of  Italy,  tbe 

of  returns  of  money  inio  Ihase  remote  parts,  denied  him  that 
happToess."  There  is  soiOB  reaun  to  suppose  that  be  was  on  the 
continent  at  intervals  between  1595  and  the  winter  of  1J97.  His 
lyrical  poetry  was  mtinly  (he  product  of  his  eiile,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Ben  Jonson,  who  told  Dmmmond  of  Hnwthornden  (hat 
Donne  "  wrote  all  his  best  pieces  ere  he  wai  jj  years  old."  At 
his  return  to  England  he  became  private  secretary  in  London  to 
Sir  Thomss  Egerlon,  the  lord  keeper  (alterwardj  Lord  Brackley), 
in  vhose  family  he  remained  four  years.  In  r6oD  he  found  himself 
io  love  with  his  master's  niece,  Anne  More,  whom  he  married 
secretly  in  December  lioi.  As  soon  as  this  act  was  discovmd, 
Donne  was  dismissed,  and  then  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison 
(February  i6oJ),  from  which  he  ttaa  Boon  released.  His  circum- 
stances, however,  were  now  very  much  strsitcncd.  Hii  own 
fortune  bad  all  been  spent  and  "  troubles  did  still  multiply 
upon  him."  Mi)  Donne's  cousin.  Sir  Francis  Wooley,  offered 
the  young  couple  an  asylum  at  hit  country  house  of  Fyrford, 
where  they  resided  until  tbe  end  of  tio*. 

During  tbe  latter  part  of  hit  residence  in  Sir  Thomas  Egertoa'a 
bouse,  Donne  had  compoted  the  longest  of  his  existing  poemi, 
Tht  Prapiu  cj  lilt  SoMi,  nolpubli^ed  until  tin.  In  (be  spring 
of  tfios  we  find  (he  Donnes  living  at  Camberwell,  and  a  littlo 
ktci  in  a  until  houie  at  hlitcham.  He  had  by  this  timt 
"  acquired  such  a  perfection  "  in  civil  and  common  law  that  ba 


helper  Io  Thomas  Mortc 
Donne  is  believed  10 
pamphlets  against  th 


L  in  his  controversies  with  the  Catholics. 
:  had  a  considerable  share  in  writing  the 
jists  which  Morton  issued  between  i6c^ 
anu  1007.  in  me  laiier  year,  Morton  oScred  the  poet  ccitaia 
preferment  in  the  Church,  if  be  would  only  consent  to  take  holy 
orders.  Donne,  however,  although  he  was  at  Ibis  time  become 
deeply  serious  on  religious  nutters,  did  not  think  himself  Gttcil 
for  the  clerical  life.  Inr&i/hestartedacorrespandeou  wilhMra 
Magdalen  Herbert  of  Montgomery  Castle,  the  mother  of  George 
Herbert.  Some  of  these  pious  cpiitles  were  printed  by  luak 
WaltoTL  These  exercises  were  not  of  a  naturo  to  add  to  his 
income,  which  was  extremely  small.  His  uncomforUble  lillle 
house  he  spcakt  of  as  hit  "  hospital  "  and  hit  "  prison;  "  hit 
wife's  health  was  broken  and  he  was  bowed  down  by  the 
number  of  hit  children,  who  often  lacked  even  clothes  and  food. 
In  (he  autumn  of  1608,  however,  bis  fa(ber-in.bw.  Sir  George 
More,  became  reconciled  with  (hem,  and  agreed  to  make  them  a 
generous  allowance.  Doone  soon  after  formed  part  of  the  brilliant 
assemblage  which  Lucy,  countess  of  Bradford,  gathered  around 
her  at  Twickenham;  we  possess  several  of  the  verse  epiitJes  he 
addressed  to  this  lady.  In  1609  Donnewasengaged  in  composing 
his  great  controversial  prose  treatue,  the  Pttudt'iivlyr,  prinlta 
in  i6id;  this  was  an  attempt  lo  convince  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  tl 


Candiat.  To  the  same  period,  t 
belongs  the  apology  for  the  princ 
published  until  1644,  long  after  T 
BiaJiamla',  is  an  ■ttcmpl  to  show  that "  the  scandalous  dij 


♦  i8 


ctscnliilly  linfur. 

Int6iaDoiiDclonncdtfac«cqii(lnunceoF>KeillhygmilnBin, 
Sir  Robert  Dniiv  of  Hinttd,  who  offunl  him  ud  b'a  wife  in 
■pirtnicnt  [n  hii  liijc  bouic  in  Dnry  Line.  Drury  lott  hii  only 
daugfaler,  and  in  lAii  DoDnc  publiifaat  aa  uiiavigint  elc|y  on 
ha,  entiaed  An  AmtlamyeflJu  Wurld,  to  oh^Fh  lit  idded  io  i6(i 
1  Pnpeis  t}  ilu  Sou!  on  the  ume  subJKt.  he  ihreaicned  to 
ceLcbnte  the  "  blcnU  Maid,"  EiLubeih  Diury,  in  a  Frcih  clqiy 
livetury  of  her  death,  but  he  happily  refi  " 


t  the  c1 


Whn 


ilennioed  lo  vitit  PiiLa  (bul  not,  ai  Walton  suppoMd, 

an  embauy  of  any  kind),  and  he  look  Dt  

be  Icfl  London,  his  wife  wai  expecting  an  eighth  child.  J 
Kcmi  almoit  certain  that  bet  fear  to  have  bim  abKOt  led  hi) 
to  compoM  one  of  hb  loveliut  poems: 

"  Sneettn  Lmt,  I  da  not  ce 
For  KtarioeH  of  tbcc" 
He  ia  wLd  to  b^ve  had  a  vision,  while  he  was  at  Amiena,  of  b 
vife.  with  her  haif  over  htr  shoulders,  bearing  a  dead  child  in  h^ 
arms,  on  the  veiy  nighl  ihil  Mra  Donne,  in  London  (or  moi 
probably  in  tbelsle  of  Wight),  wasdelivetcdofiatiU-bominfan 
Heiufleted,  accordingly,  a  great  anilely,  which  was  not  removi 
until  he  reached  Paris,  where  he  received  nasiurlng  accounts  i 
his  wife's  health.  The  Drurys  and  Donne  Icfl  Puis  for  Spa  J 
May  1611,  and  Iravellcd  in  Ihe  Low  Counliics  and  Ccnnan 
nntH  Stplember,  Khcn  tbey  returned  to  London,  In  161 
buted  to  the  Ladtrymu  tackrymcn 


u<  attack  of  Dhea,  and  during  a'lotig  toctviitntm* 

DrtQliunt,  ■  volume  published  in  i6m.  Me  was  now 
to  Ihe  'icange  of  Si  DunsUn't  In  the  WetL  In  Apiil 
ne  preached  before  the  new  king,  Charles  L,  a  temoo 
I  immedlitely  printed^  and  he  now  published  bit  Feur 
SinwBHt  rpaH  S^ial  Ouailani,  the  eailiest  collection  el  lili 
dbcounei.  When  ihe  plague  broke  out  he  retired  with  bis 
childteD  to  the  boiue  of  Sir  John  Danvers  in  Chiiwick,  and  lot 
a  time  he  disappeared  so  completely  that  a  niDVHir  unise  that 
be  was  dead.  Sir  John  had  married  Donne's  oM  friend.  Mn 
Magdalen  Herbcrl,  for  whom  Donne  wrote  two  of  the  moit 
ingenious  of  feii  lyrks,  "  The  PiimroiB  "  and  "  The  Autumnal." 
Tbepopulaiiiy  of  Donneasa  preacher  lose  toliatenllhohen  hi 
telums]  to  his  pulpit,  and  it  continued  there  until  bis  death. 
Walton,  who  seems  10  have  known  him  fint  in  16)4,  now  became 
I  intimale  and  adoring  liiend.  In  i6jo  Donne's  health,  always 
feeble,  broke  down  completely,  ao  that,  altliougb  b  August  ot 
Ibal  ye*r  he  wis  to  have  been  made  a  bishop,  the  eniiie  bretk- 
'own  of  bia  health  made  it  woisc  thaa  useless  to  promote  him. 
The  greater  part  of  that  winter  be  ipedt  at  Abury  Hatch,  in 
Epping  Fotesl.  with  his  widowed  daughter,  Constance  Alieyn, 
and  was  loo  ill  to  preach  before  the  king  al  Christmas.  It  is 
believed  that  his  disease  was  a  nularlal  form  of  rtcnirent  quinsy 
ng  upon  ai 


frigid  elegy  01 


af  Wales, 


.    Finally,  ei 


then  priest."   He  was,  perhaps.  1 
presently  wis  appablol  royal  chaplain. 

Hii  earliest  sermon  before  the  king  at  Whitehall  carried  his 
audience  "  <o  heaven,  in  holy  raptures."    to  April,  not  w  ~ 
much  bad  grace,  the  univenity  i^  Cambridge  consented  to 
the  new  divine  a  D.D.   Intheqiringof  i6i6,Donnewupre 
Io  the  living  of  fCeysIon,  in  Hunts,,  and  a  little  later  be  h 
reetnt  of  Sevenoaks;  the  llller  picferment  he  held  un 
death.    In  October  be  was  appointed  reader  in  divinity 
benchen  ol  LincoUi's  Inn.     His  uudelles  about  mane; 
ceased,  but  in  August.  1617  his  wife  died,  leaving  seven 
children  m  his  charge.    Perhaps  in  consequence  0!  bis  be 
menl.  Donne  seems  Io  have  passed  through  a  ^lirilual 
which  inspired  hira  with  a  peculiar  fervour  of  devotion.   I 
be  wrote  two  cycles  of  religious  sonnets.  La  Cima  and  Ihe  Hily 
Stnmri,  Ihe  latter  not  printed  in  complete  loim  until  by  Mr 
Coiseini^.   Oltbevetynumeroussermonspreachedby Donne 
■t  Lincoln'i  Ino,  fourteen  have  come  down  to  us.    Ris  health 
•oRercd  from  Ihe  austerity  of  his  life,  and  It  was  probably 
conneiion  with  this  fsci  thgt  he  allowed  himself  to  be  penuaded 
fn  May  iCiq  to  accompany  Lord  Doncaiter  as  hia  chaplain  on 
cmbasay  to  Cerrainy.   Having  visited  Heidelberg,  Fiukfoit  a 
other  German  dtiei,  the  oabaasy  nlumed  to  F"|[''*i  at  1 

In  November  1611.  James  I.,  knowtng  that  London  WIS  ' 
dish  "  which  Donne  "  bved  wdl."  "  carved  "  for  him  the  dearn 


I  able  U 


February  1631.    This, 


a  latest 


Lt  White 


IS  published,  a 


jeSonglorStVde 
nuplialsoftheelectorpdalinc  with  Ihe  princess  Eliiabelb.  Ab 
this  lime  Donne  became  intimate  with  Robert  Ker,  then  Vises 
Rochester  and  allcrwarda  the  infamous  eiri  of  Somerset,  from 
whom  he  had  hopes  of  prefermr  -     -  -     -^ 

weak  health,  and  In  a  highly  neu 
Rochester  that  if  he  should  enter  ihe  church,  a  place  there  might 
be  found  lor  him.  Bui  he  wis  more  useful  Io  the  co 
lecat  capacity,  and  Rochester  dissuaded  him  from  1 
Al  the  close  of  1614,  however,  the  king  sent  for  Donne  to  Theo- 
faaTd's,  and  "  descended  to  a  persuasion,  almoat  to  a  solidtatic 


1  up  in  while  marble  after  his  death 
It  may  still  be  seen.  Donne  died  on 
he  had  bin  "  fifteen  days  earnestly 
His  aged  mother,  who  had  lived 


,  dying 


Dordaic 
te  first  at  Paddinglon,  and 


eipecting  hi)  hourly  change 

in  the  Deanery,  survived  hi    ^    _     _ 

Donne's  poems  were  finl  collected  in  i6jj,  4nd  aflennnti  in 
i6]i,  i(Sj9, 1A49,  ifijo,  i6S4  and  iMq,  Of  his  prbse  works,  ibe 
Jmcnilia  appcaml  In  i6]j;  the  LXXX  Sfrmmi  in  t&^o; 
BialkayalBi  In  1644;  Fijly  Sirmnni  in  1649;  Eaayi  m  Ditimty, 
i6i,;  bit  UUcti  la  Snttal  Pmm  of  Hatur,  t6si;  Parainti. 
Probltmi  and  Eiiayi.  16$!;  and  SU  and  Twtnty  Strmenj,  1661. 
Iiaak  Walton's  Lijt  a]  Dmne,  an  admirably  written  bul  Dot 
i\y  correct  biography,  preceded  the  Strmont  of  1640. 


ncipai  e< 


of  h 
!  younger   (1604-.661),    1 


n,  JohD 


id  the  fen 


Ne  literature  ol  England  was 

1  almosi  wholly  mslign.  His 
naginalive  passkm  made  bim 
of  poeta,  whoaaw 


igb  the  old  tr 

follow  him  bnplidlly  into  new  fields.  In  the  iRtb  etntuiy  his 
repHialion  almost  disappeared,  to  return,  with  many  vicissituda 
in  the  course  of  the  toih.  It  is.  Indeed,  singulariy  difficult  to 
pronounce  a  Judicious  opinion  on  the  writings  of  Donne.  They 
were  eicessively  admiied  by  his  own  and  the  next  generation, 
praised  by  Dryden,  paraphrased  by  Pope,  and  then  entirely 
neglected  for  a  whole  century.  "The  first  iraprei^n  of  aa 
ibiissed  reader  who  dips  into  the  poems  ol  Donne  is  unf] 


He  is  n 


>iably  h 


versification,  by  the  tecondiit  choice  of  theme  and  eipressioo, 
andbylheoddityof  theihoughu  In  lime,  however,  he  peiceivei 
thai  behind  tbe  fantastic  gatb  of  language  there  Is  an  eimest 
and  vigorous  mind,  an  bnif^aiion  that  harbours  fire  within  iu 
cloudy  folds,  and  an  insist  Into  the  mysteries  of  spiritual  life 
which  is  often  startling,  Donne  eiccla  In  brief  flashes  of  wll  and 
beauty,  and  in  sadden  daring  phrases  that  have  the  lull  perfume 
ofpoetryinlhem.  Someof hislyrfcaandoneor twoof hiselegiet 
excepted,  the  Saltra  are  his  most  important  contribution  to 
lilcraiurc.  They  (re  probably  the  earliest  poems  ol  their  kind 
In  the  language,  and  they  are  full  d  force  and  pieluresquoesfc 
Tbeli  obscure  ud  knotty  Uoguage  viy  serve*  l«  lira  pecoliV 
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brfUkacy  lo  tbe  not  nocammen  paMaps  o(  nohic  pcr^ici- 
dly.  To  the  odd  inmiiKiltify  of  Doiuw'i  p«l^  phOoiophy 
Drydtn  pv>  tbe  nutie  ol  "  ntUphyiio,"  ind  J(dui>OB,  bor- 
ninnf  Ibc  ninalioa,  invcDIDd  tbe  title  of  Ilic  "  mcUphyunl 
Kbool "  lo  deicribc,  not  Donne  only,  but  lU  tbe  uooioui  utd 
pbiloMiplual  poet*  wbo  niccMded  bim,  ud  wbo  emplaytd  ■ 
■iniiluly  fututic  Unguijc,  ud  who  (Sected  odd  figuntivc 

loak  WAltofl'i  Liftt  £nt  pubUilied  in  1640,  and  cMirdy  ncut 
ia  I6S9<  ix*  I)""  <™>*<*iitly  rrprinlEd.     Tlie  bni  tdilim  of  Ddoiie'i 


Ediird  by  E.  K 
coUkihL     In 


intlyi 
K.CI 


X 


H.Iiir  the  am  timer 


(E.C.) 


IMMMTBROOK,  1  piK  of  Dublin,  Inland,  hi  Uit  MUlb-eut  of 
tbe  dly.  Tbe  formtr  village  of  the  aame  wii  fimoui  for  a  fair 
bdd  uwter  licence  from  King  John  io  1104.  It^incd.bowevu, 
udi  K  tcindaJaiii  notoriety  lor  diurdic  that  it  nu  diKoDlinued 
tai  ilss,  the  rifbli  being  putchated  for  £3000. 

DOIfOIOCDSTfit,JUAH.Man]uiidcVatdegamas(i8o9-iS53), 
Spubfa  author  and  diplomatill,  wis  bora  al  Valle  dc  la  Serena 
(Eitremidura)  on  Ibe  61b  of  May  iSog,  studied  law  al  ScviUe, 
and  CD  tend  politics  as  an  advaocR]  liberal  under  the  iafluence  of 
Quinlana  lit).  His  views  begaa  to  modify  after  the  rising  at  La 
Cranja,  and  this  tendency  lowiids  conKrvatijni,  which  became 
mm  mailed  on  his  appointment  u  private  Hcretaiy  lo  the 
Qoeta  Regent,  find*  eipresiion  in  his  Ltahrui  it  demla 
ftliiiCB  [iBj;}.  Atarmtd  by  tbe  ptHcedingt  of  the  French 
levidillionaiy  parly  in  iiiS'iS4g,  DonOM  Coitis  issued  bia 
EfHyr  ittri  k  laltlkiime,  tl  libtriiUimB,  y  ti  loeialUnK  Itrt- 

raaon  as  the  enemy  of  liulh  and  libcntiim  as  Icadini  to  locul 
mm.  He  became  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  died  there  on  tbe 
jid  of  May  1853.    The  £< 


cctcd.a: 


fineat  specimen  of  unpissloned  prose  publiihed  ui  Spain  during 
tbe  i«th  century. 

Donou  Conis'  vorlo  were  collected  In  five  vcJuma  at  Madrid 
(llM-iBSS)  under  the  editorthip  of  Cavino  Tejodo. 

DOMOVAM,  EOWARD  (1768-1837).  Cngliifa  nilurallst,  nxs  the 
iDlhor  of  many  popular  worlu  on  natural  history  and  botany. 
1b  1791  appearnl  tbe  fint  volume  of  his  Nalutal  Hiskry  tf 
Brilijk  Iiuali,  which  eiteiided  to  sixteen  volumes,  and  wa* 
completed  in  1S13.  He  alu  published  JVa/wal  Hultria  of 
BrUiik  Birii,  In  10  vols.  Svo  (1799-1819),  </  Brilitk  Fiika,  m 
J  vola.  (iSoi-iSoSJ,  tf  Brilish  Skdts.  in  %  vola.  {1800-1S04),  a 
ttatx  el  illuslraled  works  on  TIh  IniccU  cf  Irulia,  Ckitia,  Iter 
HtUaHd,irc.,ia  J  vals.4to  (i7o8-iSo5).aiid  Etturmmi m SoKlk 
Wala  t«d Uofimaulksliirt  U»os).  "FotheK  WDrkimust  beaddcd 
bii  paiodial  entitled  Tkt  Kaluralisl'i  Reperiltry,  a  monthly 
piiblkalion.of  which  three  volumes  were  completed  (i8i3-i8js), 
and  an  £iMy  M  Ou  UiiaOi  Paris  aj  Planli  in  ttiural.  Donovan 
WM  author  of  tbe  articles  on  natural  history  in  Rees's  Cyrhfotiia. 
la  iSu  '■<  published  a  Mimaiiai  iispaliHi  my  FuUiiaiiani  in 
NclantI  Hiihrj,  In  whicb  he  complains  that  be  had  been  nearly 
rained  by  his  publisher*.  He  *at  a  fellow  of  the  Linneu  Society, 
■ad  died  in  London  on  the  ist  of  February  1S37. 

DOMf  (Old  Eng.  Mm,  a  word  common  lo  Teut  languages  fur 
Ibtt  which  is  tet  up  or  ordered,  from  "  do,"  in  [ti  original  meaning 
of  "tdacc",  cf.  Cr.  Afiii,  from  item  of  tIBiuu),  ori^nally  a 
hw  or  enactment,  the  legal  decision  of  a  Judge,  and  panicularly 
an  advene  Blcnce  on  a  criminal.  Tbe  word  ii  thus  applicable 
to  the  advene  decrees  of  fate,  and  particulariy  to  tbe  day  of 
JodgmenL  The  verb  "  deem,"  lo  deliver  a  judgment,  and  hence 
Is  five  or  hold  an  opinion,  b  *  derivative,  aikd  appcan  also  in 
vuitrat  old  Teulmk  fomu.  Il  Itaecn  in"doemater,"  Ibenane 
oi  the  t*D  judps  of  the  Isle  of  Man- 
DOM  01  HATBNCB,  a  heTo  of  ronunce,  wbo  gives  hit  name 
to  tbe  third  cycle  bf  the  Charlemagne  romances,  those  dealing 
Irith  the  Indal  revolts.  There  is  no  ral  unity  in  the  gaU  of 
DesB  da  Maycac*.   The  lebtfiona  barooi  me  eonncctcd  by  tbe 


irnirha  wllh  Doon  by  [maglnaiy  geBcelngkal  Uet,  and  all  arc 
rqimeotcd  as  in  opposition  lo  Charlemagne,  though  Ibeit 
advenlurea,  in  so  far  ai  Ihey  poasen  a  historical  basia,  must 
generally  be  referred  to  earlier  or  later  periodt  than  Ibe  reign  ol 
the  great  emperor.  Tlie  general  imalence  of  tbeit  atlicuda  to 
the  sovereign  luggeM  that  Chiriemagne  la  bete  only  a  name  lor 
bia  wcabei  auccoMn.  Tbe  tnditioa  of  1  Initoroua  family  of 
Mayence.  which  mu  developed  in  Italy  Into  ■  atiies  of  aloiiM  of 
diminalt,  waa  bowevei  uteriot  lo  the  CaralioglaB  cycle,  for  an 
inlerpolalor  lo  tbe  chronicle  of  Fiedegaihit  itates  (iv.  87)  that 
the  anny  of  SigdMtt  waa  bcliayed  frrai  within  its  own  ranks  by 
men  of  Mayence  la  a  battk  fou^t  with  Xadulf  on  the  banks  lA 
the  Unslrut  b  Tburin^a.  The  chief  hereca  of  Ibe  poems  which 
make  up  the  {alt  tA  DooD  de  M^renca  are  Ogicr  Ibe  Dane  (f-s.), 
the  lout  Bona  tt  kjmaa  (ace  Kuuim),  and  Huon  of  Bordeaux 
(;.(.).  It  is  pnbahle  that  Doon  hunielf  was  one  ol  the  last 
pcraonagea  to  be  clearly  de£oed,  and  that  the  ckciuon  de  laU 
relating  his  eirploils  was  drawn  up  partly  with  the  view  of  supply- 
ing a  suitable  ancestor  for  tbe  other  heroes.  The  latter  half  cJ 
tbe  poem,  the  story  of  Doon 'a  wars  in  Saiony,  is  perhaps  based  on 
bistorlal  events,  but  the  earlier  half,  which  Is  really  a  separate 
romance  dealing  with  his  rorasntic  childhoad,  ii  obviously  pun 
fiction  and  data  from  the  i3lh  century.  Doon  had  twelve  tons: 
Gaulrey  de  Dane  Man:he  (Ardennes?),  the  falbet  of  Ogier; 
DooD  do  NanteuQ,  whose  son  Gamier  married  the  beautiful  Aye 
d'Avignon;  Griffon  d'Hauteville,  father  of  the  arch-traitor 
Gnnelon ;  Aymon  de  Dordone  or  Dourdan,  whose  four  sons  were 
so  relentlessly  pursued  by  Charles;  Beoves  d'Aigremonl,  whose 
son  was  the  enchanter  Maogia;  Sevin  or  Seguin,  the  father  ol 
Huon  of  Bordeaux  Girard  de  Rousaillon,  and  others  less  known. 
The  history  of  these  personages  is  given  in  Dtaii  ii  Uojoki, 
Cat^rey,  the  lomincea  relating  to  Ogier,  Ayt  i'Atipien,  the 
(ragmcotary  Dae*  il  NanttuU,  Cai  it  JViMWil,  Trulaii  de 
JVoHlnifl,  Pariu  It  DwJusa,  Uampi  i'M^trntM.  Vititm 
Famodiimr  6e  if  Miinwc,  Rmni  de  Umleuban  or  Lii  Qualn  Fill 
Aymim,  and  Hum  it  Beriaitx..  Some  of  thia  maletial,  which 
dats  in  iu  eiiiting  form  from  tbe  nth  and  ijtb  cenluriev 
remains  unpublished,  but  the  chief  poems  are  availabk  in  the 
scries  of  Andna  F^ui  it  la  Fraud  (iSso,  Ac.). 

See  nut.  lia.  it  U  Prana,  volt-  nil.  and  uvi,  (185)  and  t^il.  tor 
analyses  of  Hirac  poemi  by  Paulin  Parish  alto  i-  BsrroH,  flAmU 
cWinfuHi  [Parii,  liU,):  W.  Niedentadi,  Aila  mi  Hdmal  itr 
aU[r.  Dton  (Grnfiwald.  1SB9I.  The  pnse  ronunce.  La  FUut  ia 
i,«b,iii„  r«i(iii  di  Uajnti,  was  printed  by  Antmoe  Vtcud  (Pari^ 
Alain  Lotnan  and  Denis  Janoi  (Paris,  c  iJ]o}.  by 
I  (Puis;  no  date),  by  J.  Waesbergue  (Rottei^ni.  1604), 


N  Boi 


.  to  the  Gr.  tif,  Lat.  fern  or  nhse; 
Ibe  English  word,  with  olber  foiraa  common  in  allied  languages, 
comet  from  the  aane  Indo-Earopean  ilem  as  tbe  Cr.  tipu  and 
Lit.  /«-<(),  In  arcbitectute,  Ibe  slab,  flap  or  leaf  forming  the 

enclosure  of  a  doorway  (f  .>.),  either  in  wood,  melal  or  stone.  The 
earliest  mprds  are  those  repitttnled  is  tbe  paintings  of  the 
Egyptian  lombs,  in  which  they  are  tbown  as  tingle  or  double 
doors,  each  in  a  tingle  piece  ol  wood.  In  Egypt,  where  the 
climate  is  intensely  dry,  Ui«i  would  be  no  fear  of  thdr  warping, 
but  in  other  countries  it  would  be  necessary  to  fiame  them,  which 
according  to  Vllruvius  (iv.  6.)  waa  done  with  stiles  {HQfi)  and 
rails  {imfaia)-.  tbe  space*  enclosed  being  filled  with  panels 
(lyM^aito)  let  into  grooves  made  in  the  itile's  and  rails.  The  stile* 
were  the  vertical  boards,  one  ol  which,  Itnoned  or  hinged,  it 
known  as  the  hanging  slite,  the  other  at  tbe  middle  or  meeting 
■"      ~     ■     '  ieces  are  the  top  rail,  bottom  rail. 


ind  middle  or  intermediate  nils. 
ia  timber,  thote  made  for  King  5c 


d  (i  Kim 


H-3i).  ' 


I's  temple  being  in  otive 
rved  and  overlaid  with 


gold.  The  doors 
been  cased  in  silver  Di  brats.  Bcaldeaolivewood,  elm,cedai,wk 
and  cypruB  were  used.  All  indent  doon  wen  hung  by  pivot* 
at  the  top  and  boltom  of  tbe  banging  atile  which  worked  ui 
■ocketa  In  the  lintel  and  cill,  the  latter  being  always  in  tome  hard 
ttone  luch  It  baialt  or  granite-  Those  found  at  Ni[q>ur  by  Dt 
HilprechI,  dating  Iron  fooeftx,  wot  bdolsrice.  Thitesontol 


+20  BOOl 

Ibe  pta  U  Bilawal  (kc  fig.)  (fgS^'S  t.C.)  wen  Bbulhcd  with 
broiueCnowin  the  British  HuKum),  Thi«  (fawn or  gitn  wen 
bung  in  tva  ]«VC9,  «ch  Bbaul  8 II.  4  lo- wide  >i»l  i;  f t .  high,  Ihey 
VHc  cDCued  wilh  bioiuc  bud*  oc  siripi,  lo  In.  higb,  covered 
nilb  npotusj  dcconlion  ol  Ggurci,  be.  The  wood  doon  voutd 
iRin  to  have  been  about  ]  lo,  thick,  but  tbe  bingiDg  stilt  vu 
over  14  In.  in  diimcter.  Other  sheathings  of  various  sixes  la 
■e  been  found,  which  proves  this  to  have  been  the 
I  adopted  to  protect  the  wood  pivots.     In  the 

I  S  fl.  4  ID.  hy  1  ft.  7  in.  is  in  tbe  British  MuKumi 

\  the  band  on  the  meeting  stik  show  lh»t  it 

■3  one  of  ibe  leaves  of  a  double  doot.    At 

ufTeirnear  Boslia  in  Syria,  Bucckbudt  found 


high,  be 


g  the  CD 


doon  of  the  town.    In  Etmria  many  Uooe 
doon  are  refemd  to  by  Dennis. 
The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  doon  weic 


n  ilMiii 


,oe)or 
e  last  c 


i  doon  (rrlntn,  H/i 

'  leaves  were  hinged  and  folded  oacx  one  over 
BaUwat  C*ics,the  other.     At   Pompeii,  in  the  portico  of 
riieaih  and  poekec.  Eumacfail,  is  a  painting  of  a  door  with  three 

n--.  In  nmuin  dI  presumably  hung,  Ibe  Inner  leaf  folding  on 
SrU-fSilL^  l„,  „  th%  ot£r;  hinge*  connecting  the 
folding  leaves  of  a  door  have  been  lound  In  Pompdi.  In  thelomb 
otTbeion  at  Agrigcntum  there  is  ■  single  four.pancl  door  carved 
in  stone.  In  Ibe  Blundell  collection  ii  ■  bas-relief  of  a  tCDipie 
wilh  double  doors,  each  leaf  with  five  panels.  Among  existing 
eiamplH,  the  bronic  doors  in. tbe  ctauicb  of  SS.  Cosmas  and 
Damisno,  in  Rome,  are  important  eiamples  of  Roman  metal 

paneli.  and  ue  fumed  in  bronie.  Those  of  the  Ptatheon  are 
similar  in  design,  wilh  nanour  horieontal  panels  in  additbn, 
It  tbe  top,  bottom  and  middle.  T«o  oihei  bronze  doors  of  the 
Raman  period  aiein  the  Lateran  Basilica. 

Tbe  door*  of  the  church  of  tbe  Naiivity  M  BclUehem  (6th 
century)  are  covered  wilh  plates  of  bronie,  cut  out  in  patterns: 
those  of  Sta  Sophia  at  ConslanilDople,  of  the.£ih  and  gth  cen- 
tuiy,  are  wrought  in  bronae,  and  the  we&t  doors  of  the  cathedral 
of  Aia.la-Cbapelle  (gib  century],  of  similar  manufacture,  were 
probably  brought  fnm  Constantinople,  as  also  some  of  those 

Of  the  nth  and  nth  centnrlet  there  ire  nimierous  examples 
of  bronae  doon,  the  earliest  being  one  al  Hildsbeim,  Germany 
(lel5).  Of  olhen in  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  following aie  the 
finest:  In  Sant'  Andrea,  AmalB  (io6o};  Salerno  (iom),  Csnosa 
([Tii);TrDJB,  lwodoora(iii9Bnd  11J4);  Ravelin  (iwu),  by 
Baliuno  of  Trani,  who  also  made  doors  for  Trani  cathedral;  and 
In  Monreale  and  Pisa  cathedrals,  by  Bonanoof  Pisa.  In  all  these 
cases  the  hanging  siiie  had  pivots  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
eiact  period  when  tbe  hinge  was  substituted  is  not  quite  known, 
but  Ibe  change  apparently  brought  about  another  method  of 

englhening  and  decorating  doors,    '         '  


of  Infinil 


te  the  hantpng  allies  fitting 
soniy  or  wooden  fiuiK.  Tl 
mtury  ifl  Lincoln;  in  Frasc 


:  the  hingn,  which  hi 


encullon,  but  eiam| 
EngUod, 

Returning  to  Italy, 
Baptistery  ol  Floretici 


remarkable:  Ibe  modelling  of  1 
south  doorway,  by  Andrea  Pisano  (ijjoj.a 
by  Ghibei1i(i4'!*i45Jl,«reof  gre»t  beai 
(i40i'i4i4)  Gbibciti  adopltd  the  sane  ac 


si  celebraicd  doon  are  thosi 
h  together  with  the  doot  Iiu 


panelling  and  figure  subjtcliin  tbem  u  Andrea  Tkano,  but  ta  (be 
east  door  the  rectangular  panda  >n  all  filled  with  haa-reltefa,  in 
which  Scriptuie  subjects  arc  iUuiirated  wiib  innumerable  figures, 
these  bung  probably  tbe  gatet  of  Ptndiw  of  wbich  Micbelangila 

The  doon  ol  the  mosques  in  Cairo  were  of  two  kinda;  tboae 
which,  eneraaily,  were  cased  wilh  sbeeta  ol  btonie  or 


rcfiai 


.  wiib  bo 
i  wilh  iiHcilaced  de^mt 
description  of  woih  being 
palace  at  Palenno,  which 
r  the  Normans,  are  Bne 


In  lie  Renaissance  period  the  Italian  doors  are  quite  almple, 

elaborately  carved,  especially  in  the  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
pciiodg,  and  sometimes  with  architectural  fealuiB  aucb  Ba 
columns  and  entabUtures  with  pediment  and  niches,  tbe  doorway 
being  in  plain  miwniy.  While  in  Italy  the  tendency  was  to  tfve 
scale  by  incrcajing  the  number  of  panels,  in  France  Ibe  contrary 
seems  to  have  been  the  rule;  and  one  of  the  great  doon  al 
Fontiincbleau,  which  is  in  two  leaves,  Is  entirely  carried  out 
as  if  consisting  of  one  great  panel  only. 

The  earliest  Renaissance  doors  in  France  are  those  of  the 
cathedral  of  StSauveural  Aii  (isoj);  in  the  lower  panels  there 
are  figures  j  ft.  higb  in  Gothic  niches,  and -in  the  upper  panels  a 
'    ^  :hes  with  figures  about  1  ft.  high  with  canopies 


1,  all  c: 


Kby;ea, 


le  finest  in  France;  the  upper 
Lth  figure  subjects  and  canopies 
irch  at  Cisors  (ij;s)  are  carved 
ydassicpilaslers  auperlmpoocd. 


cautyin 


uh  side,  a 


mbably  about  foil. 

eliefs,  landscapes,  figures  and  elaborate  interbced  borders. 

In  England  in  the  i;th  century  the  door  panels  were  raised 
rilh  "  bolection  "  or  pioiecting  mouldings,  sometimes  richly 
arved,  round  tbem;  in  tbe  iSth  centuiy  tbe  mouldinp  woilied 
in  the  stiles  and  rails  wen  carved  wltb  the  egg  and  tongue  oma- 
oent.  (R.P.S) 

DOORWAY  (corresponding  to  the  Gr.  tUui,  Lat.  ^U),  la 
.rchitecture,  the  entrance  10  a  building,  apartment  or  ettclosure. 
rhe  term  is  more  generally  apfdied  to  the  framing  of  tbe  openiai 
a  wood,  stone  or  metal.  Tbe  tepresentalions  in  painting,  and 
listing  eiamplea,  show  that  whilst  the  Jambs  of  the  dootway 
a  Egyptian  architecture  were  vertical,  the  outer  side  bad  alooU 
he  same  batter  as  Ihe  walls  of  the  temple*.  In  the  doorwayt  ol 
Dclosures  at  screen  walls  there  was  no  lintel,  but  ■  imall  pn>iec- 
ion  inwards  at  the  top,  to  hold  the  pivot  of  the  door.  In  Crccc* 
he  linings  ol  the  enrlieit  doorway*  at  Tiiyn*  were  in  wood,  ud  in 
iidet  to  lessen  the  bearing  ol  the  lintel  tbe  dretaingt  or  juabt 
width  of  tbe  doorway 

>cenae,  iS  ft.  bl  height, 

a  at  the  bottom.  Tbe 
lintel  of  the  Greek  doorway  projected  on  either  side  beyond  the 
dressings,  constituting  what  are  known  aa  the  shoutden  01  knees 
iprojeclnrai^  a  characteiistic  featun  which  has  been  retained 
down  to  our  time.  "Hie  next  step  was  to  work  a  projecting 
moulding  round  tbe  dressing  and  lintel  forming  Ibe  artbitrave. 
Examples  with  ahoulden  in  stone  exist  in  Ihe  Beulf  doorway  id 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  in  Ibe  tomb  of  Theron,  and  in  a  temple 
at  Agrigcntum  in  Sicily;  also  in  the  temples  of  [Icrculeiat  Cora^ 
and  of  Vesta  at  Trivoli,  and  wiih'a  peculiar  pendant  in  all  Ibe 
Etiuscsn  tombs.  Tbe  most  beautiful  example  of  a  Greek  daor- 
way  is  that  under  1  he  nocth  pan ico  ol  the  ErtcUbenm  <4>0  l.C). 
There  isasligbtdimiiiulion  in  the  width  at  the  lap  nl  the  opealu. 


It  Ihe  t 


Ihe  width  is  aboi 


I  of  Agamemnon  a 
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lipet  (whkb  hen  a 


fMLun 


ilihcl 


Id  My«i 


inplbig  tboK  at  Cora 


:o!bch  (aaions). 
In  Ihe  Roman  dootwa^s 

speaking  hiU  of  tbc  bcieht.  The  dinwn 
Raman  doorways  arc  cnormoiu;  in  Lbe  I 
Pltnyra  the  doorway  is  is  fl.  6  in.  wide  a 
the  wmple  of  Jupiici  al  Baslbec,  lO  ft.  nii 
liotd  is  comiKWd  of  Ihret  stones  fanning  v 

All  the  dooiwsys  mentioned  above  have 
al  Palmyra  and  Baalbtc  (ichly  carved  frit 
In  the  Pantheon  there  is  a  plain  cnnvci 
Doiildines  of  the  arihitiave  and  Ibe  btd- 
an  tkhly  tarved.  In  the  Byianline  doo 
Consuntinople,  a  bold  convci  moulding  a 
place  of  the  faKiae  of  the  classic  arcliilrav 

So  [ai  we  have  only  lefccred  to  squarc-l 
the  side  openings  of  the  triumphal  arches  of ' 
an  virtually  doorways,  a   '    ' 


;raUy 


:mple  of  Ibe  Sun  at 
d  iS  ft.  high;  and  in 
e  and  4S  It.  high,  the 
jussoitj  the  keystone 
p,  10  ft.  high  and  7(1. 

^oniices.  and  in  those 


wayi.b' 


u  heads,  the 
IS  those  of  Ihc  squaTe-hcaded 
namplcs.  In  &ion  dooiwiys,  irhich  had  senridtcular  hoiU, 
Ihe  outet  nookiiiigs  projected  more  boldly  ilian  in  cliMic 
namplea,  and  weresoDietimcscut  inn  icpaiale  ring  of  stone  like 
Ibe  bood  mwild  of  later  dale. 

During  the  Romanesque  period  in  all  couatriei,  the  doorway 
beromei  the  chlel  cbaraclerislic  lealure,  and  consists  of  two  or 
BBK  order*,  the  term  "  order  "  in  this  case  being  applied  to  Ihe 
concentric  tings  of  voussoiii  roiming  the  dooc-head.  In  dasslc 
M>A  the  lacM  of  these  concentric  rings  were  neatly  a!*»ys  fluih 
one  with  tbcolher;  in  Romanesque  work  the  upper  one  projected 
over  the  ring  immediately  bclov,  and  the  employment  of  a 
different  design  in  the  carving  of  each  ring  produced  a  magnifieent 
and  imposing  ellecl:  in  Ihe  Italian  churches  the  decoration  of  the 
arch  mould  is  frequoitly  carried  down  the  door  jas^,  and  Ihc 
same  is  found,  but  less  often,  in  the  English  and  French  doorways; 
bulasa  rule  each  ring  or  order  is  carried  by  a  nook  shaft,  tbaiein 
En^ndandFianccbeingplain.butinltaly  and  Sicily  elaboraldy 
carved  with  spiralsorotberomaments  and  oomellmea  Inlaid  with 

Tlie  deeply  recessed  Norman  doorways  in  Eo^ish  work 
reiiiiired  1  great  thiduicss  of  wall,  and  this  was  lomc 
obtained  by  an  addition  oulside.  as  at  Iflley.  Add,  Kirksiall  and 
sitter  churches. 

In  France,  during  the  Gothic  period,  the  several  orden 
carved  with  figure  sculpture,  as  also  the  door  jambs;  an 
great  receisiog  of  these  doorways  brought  them  more  int 
categories  of  porches.  In  England  much  les  impftrlaDce  was 
given  to  the  Gothic  doorways,  and  although  ihi^  consisted  of 
idaoy  orders,  these  were  emphaslaed  only  by  deep  hollow 
converse  nvrutdings  and  always  carried  on  angle  or  nook  a 
Id  Ihe  perpendicular  period  the  poinled-arch  doorway  waa  oltcn 
enclosed  wiOun  a  square  head-moulding,  the  qiandrel  being 
oiriched  with  foliage  or  quatrefoil  tracery. 

In  the  UahoDimedan  style  the  doorway  itself  is  compaiativdy 
limple,  except  Ihal  the  vousaoira  of  lis  lintel  oic  joggled  with  1 
series  of  curves,  and  being  of  different  coloured  slona  have  ■ 
decorative  cflect.    These  doorwayi  are  placed  in  a  rectangulai 

With  Ibe  Renaissance  architect,  the  doorway  conlinued  as  the 
priodpat  cbaracteiislic  of  the  style;  Ihe  actual  door-frame 
dnply  moulded,  by  eodosing  it  with  pilaslen  or  cotus 
isolated  or  serai-deiached,  raised  on  pedestals  and  catijing 
an  entablature  with  pediment  and  other  kind  of  supcrdoorway; 
and  great  importance  was  given  to  Ihe  feature.  In  Ihe  Italian 
□nqu^enlo  period,  the  panels  of  the  side  pilasters  were  enriched 
with  the  moat  elalnrale  carving,  and  thu  would  seem  to 


cathedral 


Spain  and  Fiance.    In  Cc 

.uggtsled  design 


lid  10  be  by  fi. 
'coration  is  found  tb 


paitem  book     . 
character,  and 
igo  Jones,  that 

in  England  the  architect  returned  to  the  simpler  and  purer 
Italian  style.  (R.  P.  S.) 

DOPPLEHITE,  a  naturally  occurring  organic  jubslance  found 
in  amorphous,  elastic  or  jelly-like  masses,  of  hiownish-black 
colour,  in  peat  beds  in  Slyria  and  in  Switzerland.  It  is  tasteless. 
Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  described  by  Dana  as  an 
acid  substance,  or  miituie  of  different  acids,  related  to  humic 

DORAH.  JOHN  (igo;>iS,8),  English  author  was  bom  in 
London  ofliishpatentageoD  the  I  tth  of  March  1S07,  Hebecame 
tutor  in  several  distinguished  (amilics,  and  wbile  Iravellmg  on 
the  continent  conlributed  jounialistic  sketches  to  Tic  Liltriry 
Ckronidc,  a  paper  which  waa  afterwards  incorporated  with  TlU 
Allimanint.  His  ptay,  Jmlia  or  Iht  Vimtian  Jtv.  was  produced 
at  the  Satrey  theatre  in  1S14,  and  in  iSjo  he  began  to  write 
IrausL-iiions  fmm  French,  German,  Latin  and  Italian  autbors  for 
Tin  Balk  Joamal.  After  some  yesra  ol  travel  on  the  continent 
be  brcame  in  1841  literary  editor  of  Thi  Ciurth  and  SUM 
Gaum,  and  in  1S51  under  tbe  title  ol  FiJis  iolonsa  produced  a 
mcmoirolJlariaTh(riieCharlotIe,ducboied'Angou]»me.  Two 
years  later  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  Tht  Atkataeum, 
succeeding  Kcpworlh  Duon  as  cdlloc  for  a  short  tine  in  1W9, 
until  he  became  editor  ol  jVdfe)  and  Qmeria  in  1870.  His  omat 
clabotBle  work,  r^eir  Majalici'  Scrntxis,  a  history  of  Ihe  English 
stage  liom  Belterton  10  Kean,  was  published  in  rB6o,  and  waa 
supplementnl  by  In  and  Abail  Dnry  Lout,  which  was  wrillui 
for  7'flH;l<  Bar  and  was  not  published  in  book  loim  till  iSSs, 

roM<Z-™i/jandHBli/ia/J/Bi(igj4),rieei™iio/rtrJ«™»e^ 
Hcnmr  (iSss),  KniiUsand  Hitir  Days  (1856),  Uanardu  rnirid 
/run  fiKiin'ijfiSjfi),  lie  tfu'oryd/Ciw«fwli(i8;g), an  edition 
of  the  Bnnltj  BaiJadi  t'SjS),  Tke  Laa  Jovntlt  g/  Htintt 
Watpalt  (J  vols.,  1859),  Tilt  Prinaa  of  WaUs  (i«6o),  and  the 
UemtirsafQamiAitiaideUati).  Tkese  were  followed  by  ^ 
£Wy  tflkt  Last  Cmlary  (ig7j),  an  account  ol  Mn  Elizabelh 
Montagu  and  the  blue-SIDckings;  Londm  in  Jacstilt  Tima 
(|g77);«nd  Vflwriu  c/mir  Crcsf  Tnofu  (1878).  Doran  died 
in  London,  on  the  15th  of  January  1878. 

DOHAT,  CLAIfDB  JOSEPH  [  1 7J4-1 7^0),  French  man  ot  lelleis, 
was  bom  in  Taria  on  the  jisl  oi December  1734-  He  belonged  10 
a  family  whose  membp ts  had  for  generations  been  lawyers,  and  he 
enlciedthecotpsof  Ihe  king's  musketeers.  He  obtained  a  great 
vogue  by  his  Slpmst  d' Abailard  d  HSiAst,  and  followed  up  this 
first  success  with  a  number'of  heroic  epistles.  Lis  Viclimis  dt 
Vamoitr,  m  i^ira  ic  queiqua  awatUs  ciiibres  (1776).  Dorat  was 
possessed  by  an  ftmbilion  quile  out  of  pn^iorlion  to  his  very 
mediocre  a^ty.  Baides  light  verse  he  wrote  comedies,  fablca 
and,  among  other  novels,  Les  Sacriiai  dt  Famnr,  an  lellrei  ife  b 
rin>M«iK(fe5nKjBpa((iiic*eiBfief(fcKerMiKtiF(ijjr).  Hetried 
to  cover  his  failures  as  a  dramatist  by  buying  up  a  great  number 
of  scats,  and  his  books  were  lavishly  illustrated  by  good  artists 

maladroit  enough  10  draw  down  on  himself  Ihe  hatred  both  c4 
the  tkUampht  partyandofiheirirch^nemy  Charles  PaUsaot,  and 
thus  cut  himself  oS  fmm  the  possibility  of  academic  honour*. 
Li  Tartuft  liUlrain  (1777)  attacked  La  Haipe  and  FslfsvM.  and 
at  the  same  time  D'Alemben  and  Mile  de  Lespinaase.  Dont 
died  on  tbe  jQlb  of  Ajiril  17B0  in  Faria. 

See  G.  Desnoirneires,  Lt  Chrtallcr  Dural  tl  la  fitila  tfpri  am 
XVIIl-!ildt(lU7).  For  the  biblioenphical  value  of  hlawTirlii.K( 
Honry  Cohen,  Cuidt  dt  ramaltm  dtlmrl  i  fnini-tl  i  titmiOcI  in 
XVlh-iiidt  CediUonsof  Ch.Mchl,  1870. and  K.  Fortalis,  1SS7I. 

DORCHBRBB,  DUtlLBT  CARLBTOK,  Viscoinn  <T;73-ifi3i). 
English   diptomalist,  un   of    Antony    Carklon   of   BaMwta 
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riglH«l],Oirfor<lihi™,«ndcJJ«»M,dauglit(tof  John  Good™ 

Americ.  in  May  i;gi  as  cofflmandet-Mi-cbief,  nm 

November  1783.     In  ij86  be  was  agaip  sent  to 

gove mar-genera]  and  coinniandei  of  the  furcin.  vn'ih 

hurch.  Oilord,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  tteo.   He  tiavclled 

Bacon  Dorchester.    Many  important  tefoms  mailed 

r  St  MawB.   Through  ba  conneiion  as  swrstaty  with  the  eail 

loyal  to  the  Brilish  crown  amid  Ibe  rcnnenl  caused  by 

lol.  but  after  a  sboit  ronfinement  he  succeeded  in  clearing 

arouse  dismn lent.    In  1 791  Ihc  province  WM  divided 

micH  o(  »ny  share  io  the  conspiracy.    In  iSio  he  vr.is  knighted 

It  to  Veni 

of  CDQCluding  the  treaty  o[  Asti.  He  relumed  in  1A15,  and  next 
year  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Holland.  The  policy  of 
England  on  Iheconlinent  depended  mainly  upon  its  relaiions  with 
that  state,  and  Caileionwcceedcd  in  impioving  these,  in  spile  of 
his  firm  altitude  on  Ihe  subject  of  ihcmuucreof  Amboyna.  the 
billet  commercial  disputes  between  the  two  coundics,  and  Ihe 
laial  tendency  of  James  1. 10  seek  alliance  with  Spain.  It  was  in 
his  house  at  the  Hague  Oat  the  unfortunate  Elector  Fcedel^clt 
and  the  princess  Eliiabeih  took  refuge  in  1611.  Catltton 
relumed  to  England  in  161;  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 

councillor.  Shortly  alter^-ards  he  look  part  hi  an  abortive 
mission  to  France  In  favour  ol  the  French  ProlnUnIS  and  10 
Inqiire  a  league  against  the  bouse  of  Austria.  On  his  return  in 
1616  he  lound  the  attention  of  patliuncni,  10  which  he  had  been 
elected  lor  Hastings,  completely  occupied 
BuckiUKbam.  Carlcton  endeavoured  to  defend  his  patror 
■upported  Ihe  king's  violent  exercise  of  his  prerogative.  It  was 
perhaps  lortunate  that  his  further  career  in  the  Commons  nas 
cut  short  by  hiselevat  Ion  in  May  to  the  peerage  as  Baton  Carlelon 
al  Imbercourt.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  despatched  on 
another  mlskin  lo  the  Hague,  on  bis  return  fton  vbich  he  was 
■creoled  Viscount  Dorchester  in  July  1618.    He  was  active  in 

[or  a  peace  with  Fiance  on  Ihe  eve  ol  the  duke's  intended 
departure  (or  La  Bocbelle,  which  was  prcvcoted  by  the  latlci's 
assassination.  lu  December  161S  be  was  made  principal  secretaiy 
of  state,  and  died  on  the  istb  of  Fcbruaiy  i6ji,  bebig  buiiedln 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  chUdren, 
but  all  died  in  infancy,  and  the  title  became  eitinct.  Caileton 
was  one  of  tite  ablest  dipbmatlsts  of  the  time,  and  his  lalents 
would  have  secu  led  greater  triumphs  had  he  not  been  persistently 
banpeted  by  tbe  mistaken  and  hesitating  foreign  policy  of  the 


. ..-   , .         ...  remarlubk  for  Its  clear,  easy  and 

ive  style,  and  for  the  writer's  ETaip  oT  the  mainrwinti  of  r«licy. 

period  1610-iaig.  and  luinistiH  vjuable  material  lot  the  Hudy  ol 
the  Thirty  Yean'  War.  Hi>  leiHn  as  ambaiodoc  al  ihe  Hague. 
January  16I6  10  December  1610,  were  6nt  edited  t>y  Philip  Yorke, 


..-,_fl  ol  Hardwii 


s  biofiraph;ea 


In  .he 


Oibala.ini. ...      

but  by  far  the  greater  portion  rrmalns  in  MS,  among  the  Btate  papers. 
DORCHBCTEB,  OUY  CARLnVH,  isl  BaaoH  (1714-rSoS), 
British  general  and  administrator,  was  bolii  at  Strabane,  Co- 
Tyrone,  Irebnd,  on  the  3rd  of  September  1714.  He  served  with 
distinction  on  the  continent  under  tbe  duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
iQ  IJS9  in  America  as  quarteimaster'genetal,  tmder  his  friend 
Wolfe.  He  was  woimded  at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-genertL  In  17E6  he  was  appointed 
govemot-geoeral  of  Canada,  whicb  position  be  held  till  1778. 
His  lostice  and  kindliness  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  recently 
conquerrd  French-Canadians,  and  did  mucbtoholdtbem  neutral 
daring  the  War  of  Americas  Independence.  He  ordered  tbe  first 
codification  ol  the  civil  law  of  the  piovince,  and  was  hugely 
ie^»nslble  for  the  passing  of  tbe  Quebec  Act.  On  tbe  American 
invasion  of  Canada  in  1775  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  Montreal 
and  narrowly  escaped  capture,  but  defended  Quebec  (4.1.)  with 
■kill  and  success.  In  October  of  tbe  same  year  he  destroyed  the  )  const 
American  flotilla  on  Lake  Chatnplain.  Ini777hc  wassupencded  king' 
in  his  command  of  tbe  mititacy  farces  by  Major-Gcneial  John  them 
Busoyiii,  and  uked  Io  be  recalled.   He 


10  of  a  provlsk 

create  in  the  new  colony  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  In  ijgd 
be  insisted  on  retiring,  and  relumed  to  Enghind  He  died  on  the 
loib  ol  November  1808.  He  married  in  i;;!  a  dau^lcr  ol  the 
md  earl  of  Effingham,  and  had  nine  children,  being  succccdtd 
ui  ibe  liileby  bis  grandson  All  bur.  On  the  death  In  1S97  of  the 
4th  baton  (anolber  grandson)  the  title  became  extinct,  but  was 
revived  b  1S09  lor  his  cousbi  and  co-facircss  Henrietta  Anne 
as  Baroness  Dorchester. 

J,  C.  Dent's  Canailuin  Fanrail  CoOrry  (Toronto.  lUo)  gnn  ■ 
•ketch  ol  Lord  Donzhnter'i  Canadian  career.  Hil  life  by  A.  C 
Bndlev  is  included  In  the  iiakf!  »/  Cawaia  series  (Toronto).    Mou 

are  calendared  la  BTymaa't  RtptrU  en  Cmadian  Ankitti  (Otrawa. 
1885.  ««.X  (W.L.C.J 

DORCHESTER,  a  mailet  town  and  municipal  bomugh  aid 
the  county  town  ol  Dorsetshire,  En^and,  in  the  southern  pai^ 
liamenlary  divi^n,  13;  m.  S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  Ihe 
London  It  South  Western  railway;  served  also  by  the  Great 
Westem  railway.  Pop,  (1901)  9438.  It  stands  on  as  eminence 
on  the  right  bank  ol  (he  river  Frome,  within  a  wkle  iqien  tract  ol 
land,  containing  3400  acres,  held  under  the  duchy  of  ComwaU, 
called  Fordington  Fickl.  Several  of  the  streets  are  planted  with 
trees,  and  the  town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  line  avenues.  St 
Pelcc'scburcbisaPcipendicularbuilding  with  a  fine  tower.  All 
Saints  and  Holy  Trinity  churches  arc  modem,  but  Fordington 
church  retains  Norman  and  Transitional  details.  Of  public 
buiUinga  the  principal  are — the  lawo-faall,  with  market -bouse, 

county  museum,  containing  many  local  objecls  of  much  inleresl. 
Tbe  grammar  school  (founded  in  1560)  b  endowed  with 
exhibitions  lo  Oifonl  and  Cambridge.  There  is  a  sUlue  10 
WiUiatn  Barnes  the  Dorsetshire  poet  li8oi-i88fl).  The  town  is 
■toted  also  lor  its  ale.  It  b  a  place  of  considerable  agticullBral 
trade,  and  large  sheep  and  Iamb  laiis  are  held  annually.  The 
'  '        '  '    aldermen  and  ei^tcen  coudcSIois. 
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«n  al  Maumbuiy  Rings,  near 
W.  ol  the  town,  is  a  vast  earth- 
itionghold  of  Ihe  tribe  of  Ihe 


remains  of  an  amphitheatre  arc 
the  town.  Maidni  Castle,  j  m.  i 
work  considered  to  have  beep  s 
Durottigea.  Thereaieotherauc! 
menlion  of  DoiThesler  (Soncfii 

aanats,  but  a  charter  from  i£lhclsua  to  Milton  Abbey  in  gjo  is 
dated  atvi//Brcpjiiiji(aerfit)riiriJBrac«lr>B,  and  at  ihis  period  it 
Possessed  a  mint.  According  to  the  Domesday  Survey  it  was  a 
royal  borough,aQd  at  Ihe  timeol  Edward  the  Confessor  contained 
i;i  ha|isei,  of  which  too  bad  been  totally  destioyed  since 
tbe  ConquesL  Mention  is  made  of  a  castle  at  Dorchester  ia 
records  ol  Ihe  islb  and  131b  centuries]  and  the  Franciscan 
piioiy,  founded  some  time  before  t33i,  is  thought  to  have  been 
constmctcd  out  of  its  ruins.  Tbe  hitter  was  suppressed  among 
tbe  lesser  monasteries  in  1536.  Edwatd  11,  granted  the  borongh 
to  tbe  baiUHs  and  burgesses  at  a  fee-farm  rent  of  ito  for  fire 
years,  and  the  grant  was  renewed  in  perpetuity  by  Edward  m. 
Richard  III.  empowered  the  burgesses  to  elect  a  coroner  and  (wo 
constables,  to  be  exempt  from  lolls,  and  to  try  minor  pleas  in  the 
within  the  borough  before  a  stewird  lobe  chosen  by 
The  first  charter  of  incorporation,  granted  by  Jamet 
I.  in  1610,  established  a  govemlnf  council  it  two  baUlSs  and 
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Utcen  ci^til  buritim.  Clurit*  t.  In  itig  iaslitnttd  ■  nnyoi, 
su  AldsineD  lod  m  capita]  burgcua,  and  alia  ioroipOEalnl  10 
the  frHiDen  of  llw  barau(b,  lor  Ibe  purpon  ot  UWJc,  ludct  the 
(Dvcnuncnl  of  a  ajuncil  coDtiaUag  of  a  goveinor,  aanUiiU  and 
Iwtnty-four  fittmen,  tbe  govunor  and  lour  uaittanti  to  be 
cboacn  out  of  the  tvenly-foiu'  by  the  freemen,  and  five  other 
auiitaota  to  be  chosen  by  themayoroutof  the  capital  burgeua; 
tbe  CoiuKil  waa  empowered  to  bold  four  courts  yearly  and 
to  make  laws  ioi  the  rcgulatioa  of  the  markcti  and  trade. 
Dorcbater  ntuni(d  two  mcmben  to  puliameni  fnun  1195.  until 
the  Rcpcaentition  of  the  Fuple  Aciof  iSfiS  ledund  tbe  number 
U  one;  by  the  Rediilributioo  Act  of  i&Sj  ibe  cepituDUtion  waa 
mcrfed  in  the  county.    Edward  III.  granted  to  the  burgenes 


H^dayal 


unc^  and  maikeU 
.turday.  Eliaabetb -granted  an 
indlemas.  The  dayl  o(  Ibe  fain 
■ad  maifceu  have  nmained  unchanged.  The  dotb  induury 
■hkfa  Boumhed  duHng  the  i6ih  centuty  never  teDovered  from 
tbe  deprcsDoo  followiDg  on  tbe  Civil  War.  The  malting  and 
bmriitf  [ndiutries  came  into  prominence  in  the  I7tb  century* 
when  there  waa  alio  a  coDsidszabte  serge  raanulactuic,  which  hat 
since  declined. 

Sec  VicUria  Camnlf  mjUry,  DtruaUrt:  John  HulchirH,  Tit 
Hitltry  and  AtUiniliit  ej  At  Tan  eti  Zertit^  al  DaribMr  (jii 
edition,  coimtcd,  augmenlcd  and  irnprove<f  by  W.  Shipn  and 
J.  W.  Hodwn,  Blandfoid.  i86j), 

DORCHEtTKR.  a  large  village  in  the  south  parlianientary 
division  of  Oifunlshire,  England,  4  m.  S.S.E.  of  Oxford  by  road. 
DB  tbe  rivet  Thame,  i  m.  from  its  iunclion  with  the  ThantcL 
This  is  a  tite  of  noch  hirtoriaU  biicrat.  There  woi  a  Romen 
autkro  near  the  present  village,  facing,  across  the  Thames,  the 
doable  iHlaled  mound  known  ai  Wiltcnham  Hills  (historically 
SImaim),  on  one  summit  of  which  are  stnng  early  einhwoiki. 
In  Dorchesler  It  sell  the  chief  point  of  Interest  it  the  abbey  church 
ef  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  This  coraltU  of  a  nave  ot  great  length. 
(Himarilyof  the  transitional  Norman  period;  a  choir  witfa  arcades 
of  tbe  linest  Decotiied  woHi;  north  choir  aide  of  tbe  cloie  ol 
the  ijth  century,  south  choir  aisle  ((.  1300)  and  south  nave  aistr 
U-  rjiol.  The  tower  (western)  Is  an  erection  of  the  late  1  Jlh 
tealiiry.  The  eastern  bay  of  the  choir  is  considered  to  have  been 
added  as  a  Lady  chapel,  and  the  north  window  19  a  magnificent 
■      ■     -Jes       


n  of  the  design 

bcingcartiedonintheglau.  Theaediliaandpiicin 

aatevtrytne. 

The  Decorated  windowa  on  the  south  side  oj  tbe 

huichfonna 

rawMol  great 

Doicboler  (£>oKni(B.  Dtriuualre,  Dorciecofrrt  waa  con- 
qnend  by  Ibe  Weal  Saions  about  560.  Ii  occupied  a  com- 
manding pofition  at  the  Junclkm  ot  the  Thames  and  the  Thame, 
tad  In  63;  was  made  the  scat  of  a  bishopiic  wbicb  at  its  tounda- 
tioo  was  tbe  largest  in  England,  comprising  the  whole  of  Wessei 
andMercia,  Tbe  wltenageniot  of  Weun  wat  held  at  Dorchester 
tbice  timet  in  tbe  (ith  century,  and  in  058  jCihcIttan  held  a 
councQheR.  In  the  nth  century,  however,  tbe  town  is  described 
as  troall  and  iU-pesplcd  and  remarkable  only  tor  the  majniy  of 
its  churchn,  and  in  about  10S6  William  I.  and  Bishop  Rcmigius 
removed  the  bishop's  ktool  (o  Lincoln,  as  a  city  more  worthy  of 
the  ditlinclion.  According  lo  the  Domesday  Survey  Doichuter 
trat  hrid  by  the  bishop  ot  Lincoln;  it  vzt  assessed  a1  loo 
hides  and  comprised  two  mills.  In  1140  Alciandrr  bishop 
of  Lincoln  founded  an  abbey  of  Black  Canons  St  Dorchesler. 
but  the  (own  declmcd  in  Importance  tflrr  the  removal  ot  the 
cathedral,  and  b  described  by  i61b-cenluiy  writers  at  a  mere 
agrieiiUufal  village  and  destitute  of  itade. 

'--  "  '  it  Ctf'ly  HiiUry.  Ojhris\in:  Hrnrv  Addiopon,  5mm 
U  _AUcy  a<mi  aj  Si  PtUrni  Si  Pa^  alDenkiiln, 


a^f^Ai 


n  (Oxfont.  1B60). 


VoA,  New  Haren  &  Hutfoid  nflwiy.  A  ridge,  vilb  an 
avenge  hei^t  ot  about  100  It.  above  the  tea,  otoidt  Ihrougb 
tbe  district  Ima  N.  U>  S.  and  commands  delightful  vitwi  of 
Boitoa  Bay  to  the  E.  and  of  the  Blue  Hilla  to  the  S.  There  are 
rainy  large  private  esutei,  with  beautiful  lawna,  and  Franklin 
Field  and  Franklin  Park,  one  of  the  latgst  paikt  of  the  Boston 
park  lystem.  are  in  Dorchester.  The  Shawmut  school  For  girla 
is  in  the  district.  Among  the  landmarks  are  the  Barnard  Cipcn 
house,  built  in  tbe  fourth  decade  ol  the  17th  century  and  now 
probably  the  tecond  oldttl  bouie  in  New  England;  and  the  James 
Blake  houie  (i&4fl),  now  tbe  home  of  the  Dorchester  Historfcal 
Society,  whicb  hai  a  Lbrary  and  ■  museum.  Opposite  the  Blake 
house  formerly  stood  the  house  in  whiih  Edward  Everett  wu 
bom.  Not  far  away  is  the  old  Dorchester  burying  ground,  which 
dates  from  1634;  it  haa  many  curious  cpitapha.  and  contains  the 
graves  ot  Bamard  Capcn.  who  died  in  163S  (probably  (he  oldeet 
marked  grave  m  tbe  United  SUIes);  ol  William  Stoughton 
(1631-1101),  chief  justice  of  the  eoutt  which  tried  ibe  Salem 
"  witchFa"tn  idgj.lieutcnant.govFmor  of  the  colony  fiom  i6q9. 
acting  governor  In  [6M-[0ooand  1700-1701.  and  founder  of  (he 
original  Stoughton  Hall.  Harvanl;  and  of  Richard  Mather. 
pastor  ot  tbe  Hist  i^irith  church  here  from  1636  until  his  death. 
In  Dorcbesls  Uaria  Suiana  Cummins  (iEi7~ig6e)  wrote  TU 
iMMflifUtr  (1854!.  one  of  the  most  popular  noveb  ot  iU  lime, 
and  William  T.  Adams  ("  Oliver  Oplic  ")  and  Chailca  Fallen 
Adams  ("  Vawcob  Strauss")  did  much  of  their  writing;  it 
was  long  the  home  of  Mn  Lucy  Stone  (filackweU).  Among  the 
mahnfacturea  are  cocoa.  chocoUie.  &c.  (of  the  long- established 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.),  paper,  crushing  and  gdoding  machinery 
(Slurtevanl  Mill  Co.] ,  chemicals,  horseshoe  nails,  valves,  organa 
and  piiDOt.  lumber,  automobiles  and  shoe  macbinay. 

DoitheMet  wi*  founded  by  about  ito  colonists  from  Donet- 
shire,  England,  srilh  whom  the  mDvemenI  for  planting  the  coh>ny 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  was  begun  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
John  White.  They  organised  aa  a  church  while  at  Plymouth, 
England,  in  March  1630,  then  embarked  In  the  ship  "  Maiy 
and  John,"  arrived  in  Boston  Bay  two  weeks  before  Governor 
Wiutbrop  with  (he  rest  ol  ihe  fleet,  and  in  June  selected  Savin 
HiU  (E.  of  what  is  now  Dorchester  Avenue  and  betwm.  Crescent 
Avfnue  and  I>orchtster  Bay)  aa  (he  lite  ita  their  oetllemenL 
At  the  time  tbe  place  was  known  as  Uatlapaiuxk,  but  tbey  named 
it  Doicbester.  TownaXaiisvereathnt  managed  by  the  church, 
but  in  October  J633  a  town  govframenl  was  OEganised.  and  the 
example  waa  followed  by  (he  neighbouring  leltlements;  this 
seena  (o  have  been  tbe  beginning  of  the  (owr^meeting  form  of 
~  '     *        lea.    Up  to  this  time  Dorchester  1 
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Irfaated  Windsor.    New  letlleTS 
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and  in  1639  that  town  established  a  school  s 

pportedbya 

public 

tax;  thit  was  tbe  erst  f 

reetcbnol  in  America 

supported  b 

direct 

Octoberi6o5.  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchoter  organ iicd  a 
church  and  in  December  removed  to  South  Camlina  where  they 
planted  another  Dorcbeatet  (on  the  N.  bank  ol  tbe  Ashley  river, 
about  16  m.  tram  Charleston);  by  1751  they  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  bcation.  which  waa  unhealthy,  and  they 
graduaUy  removed  (o  Georgia,  where  tbey  te(tled  at  Mcdway 
I  In  iSjs  the  eeneral  roun  of  the  colony  of  Maxachinrtlt  Bay  had 
panted  la  DoiTlieelrr  ThompKn's  island.  (ilDalcd  near  the  C01«  of 
the  township.    By  the  township  of  Dorchester  thii  island  was  tp- 
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Ivwi  Ibe  Ogctdm  ud  Altimihi  tinn),  tfadi 
>B  dcvdopEog  inia  St  Jotin'i  Piriib  (ue  Gcoiou: 
Hiitary),  1[  wai  Ihc  foitiSulion  of  Dorcheter  Helghu,  UDder 
ordcn  fmin  Geoenl  Washington,  on  the  Bighl  ot  Ilie  4lb  ind  5tb 
ol  Msich  1116,  that  lorcid  the  British  to  evuukie  Boilon.  At 
one  iline  Doicbolcr  utrnded  from  BoHon  ottAj  \a  ttu  Rhode 
liluid  line;  but  its  territory  wu  graduaUy  reduced  by  tlie 
creation  of  nFw  lotrnihjpi  and  additions  to  old  ones,  Dorchester 
IS  mneicd  to  Boston  in  iSot,  Thornpson's  Utod  in  1S34, 


1  .SSS  ai 


■S70. 


See  W.  D.  Orcutl,  Cosd  OU  DmdiuUr  (Cambridge,  iSgj). 

DORtXtOHE.  1  river  of  cmlral  and  soutb-weslem  France, 
ruing  At  a  htifiht  of  5640  It.  on  the  Fuy-de-Soiicy,  a  mountain  of 
the  deportment  ol  Puy-de-DAme,  and  flowing  to  the  Giroone  with 
which  it  unites  at  Bee  d'Amb^i  to  form  the  Ginmde  etuuy. 
It  has  a  length  of  2gs  m.  and  Ihc  am  of  its  basin  is  9114  sq.  m. 
Descending  laj^dly  liom  its  source,  sometimes  over  cascada, 

Bcaullni  (department  of  Coniit)  where  it  debouches  into  a  wide 
and  fertile  valley  and  is  shortly  afiel  joined  by  the  Cbe.  Enter- 
ing the  depaitmenl  of  Lot,  >c  abandons  a  sautb-irstetly  for  j> 
westerly  course  and  flowing  in  a  sinuous  chajinel  Iravenes  the 
department  of  Docdognc,  wbcre  it  receives  the  waten  of  the 
V^rc-  Below  the  town  of  Dergcrac  it  enters  the  deportment  oE 
GJUHide,  where  at  Liboumc  it  is  joined  by  ihc  Isle  and  widens 
out,  attaining  at  its  union  with  the  Garonne  45  m.  from  (be 
sea  a  width  of  nearly  jjoo  yds.  A  few  miles  above  this  point  the 
liver  it  ^jaooed  by  the  magnificent  bridges  of  Cubiac-les- 
Fodts,  which  carry  a  rood  and  ttUway.  Below  its  confluence 
with  the  Vfrfre,  over  the  last  111^  m.  of  its  course,  the  river 
:x  of  the  highest 


tides  is  felt  ii  Ve 
DOBDOaSE,  ar 


n.  froi 


Haute- Vlcnne,  W,  by  Chorenle.ChorcnIc-Inferkure  oi 
S.  by  Lot-ci-Goronne,  and  E.  by  Lot  and  Concce.  1 
thewatem  slopes  of  the  MusifCenirsl,DordognecDi 
noith-easi  and  centie  oi  sterile  plateaus  sloping  lowar 


The  greatest  allit 
converge  fn     ' 


nd  in  the  highlands  of  the  north. 
3  ft.  in  height.  The  department  is 
nd  beautiful  river  valleys,  which 
costcmborderstowoidstbesoulh- 
ndpal  riverol  the  department  ond 


.  TheDordogi 
itschidafflucnlis  the  isle.  wmcD  crosses  ueeenLre  01  me  oepart- 
racBtandflowBintotbeDordogneatLibaume,ic  the  neighbouring 
department  of  Gironde,  The  Dronne  and  the  Auvfzire,  both 
Iributariei  of  ibe  Ule,  arc  (he  other  main  civera.  The  cUmltl  il 
generally  ogreeable  and  healthy,  but  rather  humid,  elpeclllly  in 
the  Dorlh-east-  Agriculture  ffourishesinthesoutb  and  souLh-west 
of  the  department,  ctpeciaily  in  the  valleys  of  the  Dordogne  and 
Isle,  the  rest  of  its  surface  being  covered  to  0  great  extent  by 
woods  and  heath-  Foalureand  forage  amply  su  Bice  lor  the  raising 
of  large  flocks  and  herds.  The  vine,  cultivated  mainly  in  the 
neigh bourhood  of  Bcrgcrac,  and  tobacco  arc  inqiortojit  sources  of 
pro6t.  Wheat  ond  maiie  ore  the  chief  cereals  ond  potatoes  arc 
largely  growiL  The  truffles  of  Pbigord  are  famous  for  thdr 
abundance  and  quality.  The  plum  and  dder-apple  yield  good 
crops.  In  the  forests  the  prevailing  uees  are  the  oaL  and 
chstnul-  The  fruit  of  the  latter  is  much  used  both  as  food  by 
the  people  and  tor  fattening 


,    The  walnut  is 


isively  grown  lor  its  oil.    The 

cement,  mill-stone,  peat,  potter's  day  utd  fireclay.  The  leather 
industry  and  the  preparation  of  preserved  looda  are  important, 

manufactories,  printing  works,  chemical  wotl.s  and  a  few  iron 
foundries.  Eoports  consist  of  irullei,  wine,  cheiiuuu  and  other 
fruii. livestock, pouUry.andmincraUoIvariouskinds.  Dordogne 
»  served  by  the  Orliona  roilway .  the  Dordogne,  the  Isle  ond  the 


ViEtrefura^DCulymom.afDivfgablcinNTWiy.  ItbdMM 

into  the  orrondisMmedts  of  P^ngueujr,  Bergtroc,  Nontim, 
RJMroc  ond  Sorlot,  with  47  contons  and  587  communes,  ond 
belongs  to  the  ecdesiostical  province  of  Bordeaux,  to  the 
Bcadfmie  (educaiianal  division)  of  Boidnui  and  to  the  region  oi 
the  Xil.  oiToy  coipt,  which  has  it)  headquaiten  at  Limoga.  Iti 


rtofa. 


uBordeai 


Ptrigueui,  the  capital,  Bergeroc,  Sorlot  ond  Brontimt  are  the 
principol  towns  (see  separate  ortieles).  There  are  severol  otba 
places  of  interest.  Baurdeilles  has  two  finely  preserved  cblteiui, 
one  ol  the  t4lh  century,  with  on  imposhig  keep,  the  other  in 
the  Reniissooce  style  of  the  r6th  century-  Both  buildingt  ore 
contained  within  the  same  fortified  enceinte.  The  celebrated 
chUeau  ol  Biron,  founded  in  Ibe  1  ith  century,  preserves  easmpks 
of  many  subsequent  aichilectuml  styles,  among  them  a  beautiful 
diapel  of  late  Gothic  and  early  Renaissance  workmiDship. 
Thechlitau  of  Jumilhac^Ie-Gnnd  belongs  to  the  ijlh  century. 
Dordogne  possesses  several  medieval  boitidts,  the  most  perfect 
of  which  is  Monpazier,  At  Codouin  there  ore  the  remoins  ot  a 
Cisterdio  abbey.  Its  church  is  a  fine  cniciform  building  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  while  thf  doislei  i^  an  tiicellcnt  eumple  of 
Flomboyant  architecture-  St  Jean-de-C61e  haa-an  Interesting 
Romanesque  church  and  a  ch&tcau  of  the  I5tb,  lAth  and  iSlb 
:k3  of  the  valley  ol  the  tower  \tiin  thoc 


?icalim, 


Troglodytic  dw^ngs  are  to  be  found  in  many  oilier  places  in 
Dordogne  (see  Cave). 

DORDKRCHT  (abbreviated  DtrH,  or  Dart),  a  town  and  river- 
port  of  HoUaod.  in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  south 

of  Kotlerdam,  Steam  ferries  connect  it  with  Papcndrechl  and 
Zwyndrecht  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  it  has  eacelicnt  con- 
muaicalion  by  water  in  every  direction.    Pop.  (1900)  jSjM. 

curiously  gabled  housa.   The  GrooWKetk,  of  Our  Lady,  whose 
■      -  '  object 
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Dordrecht  was  founded  by  Count  Dirk  III.  of  Holland  in  101 S, 
becoming  a  town  about  i»o.  One  of  the  first  towns  in  the 
Netherlands  10  embrace  the  reformed  religion  and  lo  throw  off 
tlie  yoke  ol  Spain,  il  was  in  1ST  the  meeting-place  of  the  de- 
puties who  asserted  the  independence  of  the  United  Provincea. 
In  1&1S  and  i6ro  il  was  the  seal  of  the  synod  of  Dorl  (j.a.)- 

DORi,  LOUli  AUGUSTE  ODCTAVB  (iSji-iSSj).  French 
artist,  the  son  of  a  civil  engineer,  was  born  at  Strassburg  on  the 
6th  of  January  lEji.  In  1S4B  be  came  to  Paris  and  secured  a 
three  years'  engagement  on  the  Joartal  faa  tin.  His  faolily 
as  a  draughtsman  was  enraordinary,  and  among  the  books  ho 

(r8s5).  Danic-s  ln}trni  (1B61), 
(iSb6).  Paraiiic  Ua  (tS66).  ani 
He  painted  also  many  large  am 
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DOUA,  AiniHEA  {1466-1560),  Crnocse  taniMtitre  aad 
Adminl,  vas  boin  aC  Onc^u  of  Aa  Hncient  Genoese  famtly. 
Bang  Icfl  an  oiphaa  I.L  id  early  age,  he  bccsme  1  soldier  o[ 
fortuDe,  And  served  tin:  in  the  papal  guanl  and  then  under  various 
Italian  pfiocei.  In  1 50J  wc  find  him  iigbticg  in  Corsica  in  the 
Krvke  of  Cenaa,  il  thaL  time  under  French  vassalage,  and  he 
took  part  in  the  rising  of  Genoa  againal  the  French,  whom  be 
compcUed  10  evacuate  the  dly.  From  that  lime  lorlh  it  was  u 
■  naval  captain  thai  he  became  famous.  For  sevenl  yean  he 
scoured  the  Mediterranean  in  command  oi  the  Genoese  6eel, 
waging  WBioa  the  Turks  and  the Batbarypimtes.  In  the  mean- 
while Genoa  had  been  recaptured  by  the  French,  and  in  1511  by 
the  Imperialisli.  But  Dorii  now  veered  round  to  the  French  or 
popular  faction  and  emend  the  service  ol  King  Francis  I.,  who 
made  him  captain-general^  in  IJ14  he  relieved  Mareeillcs,  which 
wiA  besieged  by  the  Imperialista.  and  helped  to  place  his  dative 

with  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Francis,  who  was  meao  about 

bvoni,  which  he  delayed  to  hand  back  10  the  Genoese  as  be  had 
promised;  consequently  on  the  expiry  of  Doria's  contract  we 
^d  him  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  dsiS).  He 
ordered  his  nephew  Filippino,  who  was  then  blockading  Napte» 
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Iwn  eitended  his  domination  over  tfae  wbote  0!  Italy.  Docia'i 
defeat  by  the  Turks  at  Prevua  in  tjjg  was  said  to  be  not  in- 
vduntary.  and  designed  to  spite  the  Venelians  whom  he  detoted. 
He  accompanied  Chailtl  on  the  ill.fated  Algerian  etpedition  ol 
i^T,  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  by  his  ability  jmt  saved  the 
whole  lone  ftom  complete  disaster.  For  the  next  five  yean  he 
(antinned  to  serve  the  emperor  in  vaiious  wars,  in  which  he  was 
genendlysucctssful  and  always  active,  although  now  over  seventy 
yrv%  old^  there  was  hardly  an  important  event  in  Europe  in 
which  he  had  not  some  share.  Alter  the  peace  of  Crepy  between 
Francis  and  Charies  in  IJ44  he  hoped  to  end  bis  days  in  quiet. 
But  his  great  wealth  and  power,  as  well  a>  the  airogancc  of  his 


defeated,  aod  Andrea  showed  great 
then.  Many  ol  thnr  tieCs  be  seiz' 
Implicated  ia  the  murder  of  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  duke  0 
(see  Faknue),  who  had  helped  Flesco.  Other  coa 
lollowed,  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  of  Gin 
(1 J4B).  but  atl  failed.  Allhougb  Dotia  was  ambitions  ai 
be  was  a  good  patriot  and  BucccsafuUy  opposed  the 
Charles's  repeiledattempti  to  have  a  citadel  built  in  Gi 
prrisoned  by  Spaniardja;  neither  blandishments  nor 
could  win  him  over  to  the  Kheme.  Nor  did  age  lessen  hii 
for  in  ijso,  when  oghty-four  years  old,  he  again  put 
Danish  (be  nids  of  his  old  enemies  the  Batbary  pirates, 
DO  peal  ittcceia.  War  between  France  and  the  Empir 
broken  out  once  more,  the  French  seized  Conica,  Iher 
bieted  by  Ibe  Genoese  Bank  of  Si  George;  Doria  w 
"0  ye«rt  ('S53-'iSS)  *»  " 
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ligtiilng  the  French  with  myingfortune.'  HeRtun 

forgoodin!sss."'"'beiag  very  old  and  infirm  he  gave  over  int 
command  of  .ihe  galleys  to  his  great-nephew  Giovanni  Andrea 
Doria,  who  conducted  an  eipediiion  against  Tripoli,  but  proved 
even  more  unsuccessful  than  his  uncle  had  been  at  Allien  Kiipiv 
escaping  with  his  life.    Andrea  Doria  died  1: 

November  1560.  leaving  his  estates  to  Ciovann _.__ 

family  of  Doria-Pamphilii-Landi  iq.v.)  is  descended  from  him  and 
bean  his  tillcof  prince  of  Melfi.  Doria  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
energy  and  a  grcni  admiral.  Ifhcappeanunscrupulmitandeven 
treacherous  he  did  but  conform  lo  the  standards  of  i6th-cenlury 
Italy. 
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a  special  sense,  Pracllcally  al 
ponnese,  eicepi  Acnaca  and  Elis,  was  "  Dorian,"  together  with 
Megara,  Aegina,  Crete,  Melos,  Thera,  the  Sporadcs  Inlands  and 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Rhodes,  Cos,  Cnldus  and 
(formerly)  Halicaraassus  formed  a  "  Dorfan  "  confederacy, 
■'  Dorian  "  colonies,  from  Corinth,  Megara,  and  the  Dorian 
islands,  occupied  the  southern  coasts  ol  Sidly  from  Syracuse  10 
Selinus.  Dorian  states  usually  had  in  common  the  "  Doric  " 
dialect,  a  peculiar  fiilendar  and  cycle  of  festivals  of  which  the 
Hyacinlhia  and  Cameia  were  the  chief,  and  certain  political 
and  social  instilutionj,  such  as  the  threefold  "  Dorian  tribes  " 
The  woiships  of  Apollo  and  Hetades,  though  not  confined  to 
Dorians,  were  widely  regarded  as  in  some  sense  "  Dorian  "  in 
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Most  non-Dorian  Greeks,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  accepted  much 
as  Dorian  which  was  in  fact  only  Spartan:  this  was  particularly 

jth  and  4tli  centuries  B.C.  Much,  however,  which  was  common 
[in  art,  for  example)  lo  Olympii,  Argolis  and  Acgina,  and  might 
thus  have  been  regarded  as  Dorian,  was  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  culture  ol  Sparta. 

Tradiliinal  Hiilory.—ln  the  diagrammatic  family  tree  of  the 
Creek  people,  as  il  appean  in  the  Heiiodic  catalogue  |6ih  century) 
andin  Hellanicus  (slhcenlury),  the  "  sons  of  Hcllen  "  arc  Dorus, 
Xulhus  (father  of  Ion  and  Achaeus)  and  Aeolus.  Dorus'  share 
of  the  inheritance  of  Hellen  lay  In  central  Greece,  north  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  between  Xulhus  in  north  Fdoponnese  and 
Aeolus  in  Thcssaly.  His  descendants,  either  under  Dorus  or 
under  a  hter  king  Aegimius,  occupied  Hisliaeotis,  a  district  ol 
northern  Thcssaly.  and  afterwards  conquered  from  the  Dryopes 
the  head-walen  of  the  Boeotian  Cepbissus  between  hlount 
Parnassus  and  Mount  Oeta.  This  became"  Doris  "jBfeiref/oua 
Services  rendered  10  Aegimius  by  Heracles  led  (i)  lo  Ihe  adoption 
of  Hyllus,  son  ol  Heracles,  by  Aegimius,  side  by  side  with  his  own 
sons  Dymas  and  Pamphylus,  aod  to  a  threefold  grouping  of  the 
Dorian  clans,  as  Hyllris.  Dymanes  and  Pamphyli;  (a)  10  the 
aueciation  of  the  people  of  Ae^mlus  in  the  repeated  attempts 
of  Hyllus  and  bis  family  to  recover  thdr  lost  inheritance  in 
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FdoponncM  (ice  Heucumk],    Tte  hit  «(  (hoc  ■ticmpli 

raulLcd  ia  Uu  '*  Dohui  omquat  *'  of  tlie  "  Adiuuu  "  utd 
"  laniuu  "  of  FdopooDoc,  uid  id  tbo  assignmcnl  of  Aigolis, 
IjUDDia  and  Mcaoui  to  tlic  Menddd  leaden.  Temeoiu, 
AKitodemui  mod  CresphoQtcs  leapectjvdy;  of  Elii  to  tJieir 

conquered  Achacuu.  TliccoDquot  of  Conntband  Mcgara  was 
placed  a  gcneialion  later:  Arcadia  alooe  daimed  to  have 
CKapet)  iavaiioD.  Tha  coaquut  was  dated  iclalively  bf 
Hiucydida  (i.  ii)  at  dghly  yein  after  tbc  Troju  Wat  lod 
twenty  yeui  af  tei  tbc  ooaqucat  of  Tlieiuly  and  BiMatia  by  the 
flmHar  "  inviden  from  Arne  ";  absolutely  by  Uellaoicui  and 
bitKbool  (jth  century)  at  iiM  ■'C-;  by  IiociMetaiid  Epbonu 
(4lh  ccDtuiy  I.C.)  at  about  107a  B.C.;  aod  by  Sonhiu), 
Cratoitlicna  (3rd  cmtuty),  aod  later  writen  gCBcnlly,  at  the 
icnenttioiu  from  1115  to  1 100  B.C. 

The  invaiioa  wai  commody  believed  to  have  proceeded  by  Tay 
of  AetoUa  and  Elii,  and  tbc  name  Maupaclui  was  interpreted  aa 
■Q  allusion  to  tbe  Dcedful  "  ihipbuildinc  "  on  the  Corintbian 
Gulf.  One  legeod  made  Dorui  bimaell  originally  an  Aetolian 
prince;  the  pirLicipation  of  Olylua,  and  the  Aetolian  claim 
to  Eli*,  appear  tint  in  Ephons  (^th  century).  Tbe^cdnqueat 
«f  Laconla  at  least  ii  repreienled  in  jtb-centuiy  tradition  as 
immediate  and  comj^ete,  Ibougb  one  legend  admita  tbe  prcvioua 
death  ol  the  Heradeid  leader  Arbtodeinui.  and  anoibec  dracribea 
a  protiicted  ilruggle  io  tbe  OK  of  Corinth.  PauianiaJ,  bowevei 
(foUowing  Soaibiui),  iDIeiiinti  a  long  leriei  of  amOicU  in  Arcadia 
ai  ilages  In  a  padual  advance  Mutbranl,  esding  witb  the 
eonqust  of  Amydae  by  Kkg  Teledui  (c.  Bos  B.C.)  and  of  Heloi 
by  King  Alcamenei  (c.  7JO  BX.). 

Of  the  invaiion  of  Argolii  a  quite  dilletent  venion  wai  already 
current  in  tbe  4tb  century,  Thii  repiesenti  the  Argive  Doriani 
a>  having  tome  by  lea  (appamtly  tiom  tbe  UaUac  Gulf,  the 
■Karat  leaibDre  10  Pinusuui  Dorii),  accampuiinl  by  luivivon 
of  the  Dryapa  (lamer  inhabitanuof  that  Dart)),  whote  Inco  In 
Ktiilh  Euboek  (Styi*  and  Caiyitui),  in  Cythnua,  and  at  Eion 
(Halicii),  Hemilonc  and  Aaine  in  Argolii,  were  held  to  indiatc 
their  pi^Ue  raitc 

The  Homeric  DoKuu  of  Crete  were  alio  Interpreted  by  Andrnn 
and  olhcn  (3rd  century)  aj  an  advance-guard  of  (bli  Ka-bome 
migration,  and  a>  having  wpctated  [torn  tbe  other  Doriiu  wbile 
atiUinHiiliaeati*.  The  jtb-centuty  tradition  that  the  Heradeid 
kiogi  of  Hacedoo  were  Teownld  eiile*  [ram  Atgo*  may  belong  to 


The  fate  of  the  Dorian  Invadoa  wa*  npreiented  ai  differing 
locally.  In  Mesenla  (according  to  a  legend  dramaliied  by 
Euripides  In  the  jth  century,  and  renovated  for  political  ends  in 
tbe  4lh  century)  tbe  detcendanis  of  Cmpbontes  quarrelled 

Laconia  Anatodemu  (or  hii  twin  sons)  effected  a  rigid  militaiy 
oocnpallon  which  evnlually  embraced  the  wbole  district,  and 
peimlited  (a)  tbe  colonisation  of  Mtlos,  Then  and  pans  of  Crete 
(before  Soo  B.C.),  (t|  the  monqueit  and  anneution  of  Mesienia 
(about  ;so  B.C),  (c)  ■  settlement  of  half-breed  Spartans  at 
Tarenlum  in  south  Italy.  700  i.e.  In  Argos  and  otl^r  cities  of 
Aigolis  tbe  descendants  of  tbe  Achaean  chiefs  were  taken  into 
political  paitnerabip,  but  a  tradition  of  race-feud  lasted  till 
hiatorfc  timcL  Corinth,  Sicyon  and  Megan,  with  simitar 
poUlical  corapnunises.  mark  tbe  liraiti  of  Dorian  conquest; 
a  Dorian  invaston  of  Attica  (f.  iofi6  B.C.)  wu  checked  by  the 
■elf-naifice  ef  KingCodrus:  "Either  Aiheni  mutt  perish  or  hei 
Ung."  Aegjaa  was  reckoned  a  colony  ol  Epidaurus.  Rbodei, 
*nd  some  Cretan  towns,  traced  descent  from  Argco;  Cnidus  from 
Argot  and  ^larta;  the  rest  of  Atiatic  Doris  from  Epidaurut  or 
Troeun  in  Argolis,  The  colonies  of  Corinth,  Sicyon  and  Megan, 
and  the  Sicilian  offshoots  of  the  Aiiatic  DorUni,  belong  to  hlMoric 
tina  (Stb-eth  centuries). 

Crilicirm  of  lit  TmdUimal  Hisltry.—'ne  following  are  tbe 
pmblensr — (1)  Was  (here  a  Dorian  invasion  as  described  In  tbe 
tegcnds;  and.  if  not.  how  did  the  tndition  arise?  (i)  Who  were 
the  Dorian  Invaden.  and  In  what  rdation  did  they  stand  to  tbe 
mt  ol  the  populatloa  of  Cnece?    (j)  How  lu  d«  the  Dorian 


culture,  of  the  original  invaden? 

Tbe  Homeric  poenu  (iiih-ioth  centurfet)  know  of  Dotiani 
only  in  Crete,  with  the  obKure  epithet  rptx^"-  and  no  hint 
of  tbeir  origin.  All  thofie  parts  of  Pelopoimese  and  the  Uuds 
whicb  in  historic  times  were  '■  Dorian  "  are  ruled  by  leetally 
established  dynaatiea  of  **  Achaean  "  chiefs;  tbe  home  cf  the 
Asiatic  Dorians  ii  simply  "  Caria ";  and  the  seocrapblcil 
"  catalogue  "  in  Iliad  IL  Ignorct  tbe  nottbem  Dori*  altogether. 

Tbe  almcat  total  absence  from  Homer  not  only  of  "  Dorians  " 
but  of  "  loaians  "  and  even  of "  Hellenes  "  leads  to  the condiuion 
that  tbe  dUgrammadc  genealogy  of  the  "  sons  of  HcUen  "  is  of 
post-Homeric  date;  and  that  it  originated  as  an  Ulenpt  to 
classify  tbe  Doric,  Ionic  and  Aeolic  groups  of  Hellenic  settlements 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  for  here  alone  do  the  three  names 
correspond  to  territorial,  linguistic  and  political  divltioni.  Tbe 
addilion  of  an  *'  Achaean  "  group,  and  the  inclusion  of  this  and 
Lbe  Ionic  group  under  a  single  generic  name,  wobld  naturally 
follow  the  recognition  of  tbe  real  kinship  of  tbe  "  Achaeui  " 
colonies  of  Magna  Cracciawith  those  of  Ionia.  Bot  tbe  attempt 
to  Interpret.  In  terms  of  this  Asiatic  diagram,  the  actual  distrilni' 
tioa  of  dialects  and  peoples  in  European  Greece,  led  to  dilBcuttis. 
Here,  in  tbe  8th-6tb  centuries,  all  the  Dorian  lUtes  were  in  the 
hands  of  exclusive  aristociadcs.  wbicK  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  subject  popubtiont.  Since  the  kinship  of  the 
laiier  with  tbe  menben  of  adjacent  non-Dorian  atatei  was 
admitted,  two  different  eipUnstioss  lecm  to  have  been  made, 
(t)  on  behilf  of  tbe  non-Dorian  populations,  either  that  the 
Dorians  were  no  true  sou  of  Hellen,  but  wen  of  lOiDe  other 
northerly  ancestry;  or  that  they  weie  merely  Achaean  eiBes; 
and  in  either  cue  tbut  their  biitoric  predomituna  resulted  fron 
an  act  of  violence,   iU-diiguiiid  by  their  aisodatian  with  the 
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icular  the  anti-Dorian 
(with  their  marked  likencu  to  loniaiu),  being  leganted  a 
Uelleniied  barbariiRS  of  "  Pelasgian  "  origin  (see  Pklaiciahi). 
This  process  of  Helleniiation,  cr  at  least  its  hnal  stage,  was 

peopla  which  had  brought  the  "  Dorians  *'  from  tbe  nortfaen 
highlands  intn  those  parts  of  Greece  which  they  occupeed  in 

So  long  1)  the  Homeric  poemi  were  believed  to  represent 
Hellenic  (and  mainly  Ionian)  belieft  of  the  qth  century  or  later, 
the  historical  value  of  the  traditions  of  a  Dorian  InvasioQ  was 
repeatedly  questioned;  most  recently  and  thoroughly  by  J. 
Belocb  IGr,  CttckichU,  i.,  Strassburg,  i^i).  as  being  s^i[dy  u 
attempt  to  reconcile  tbe  political  gcognphy  of  Homer  (i.e.  of 
8Ih-centurylonIans  describing  iilh^century  events)  with  that  of 
historic  Greece,  by  eiptalning  discrepancies  (due  to  Homeric 
ignorance)  as  the  result  of  "  migniions  "  in  the  Interval.  Such 
legends  often  arise  to  connect  towna  bearing  identical  or  almilM' 
namea  (such  as  are  common  in  Greece)  and  to  Justify  potitiol 
events  or  ambitions  by  legendary  precedents;  and  this  certainly 
happened  during  tbe  succcsuve  political  rivalries  of  Dorian 
Sparta  with  non-Dorian  Athens  and  Thebei,  But  in  pnportkia 
as  an  earlier  date  has  become  more  probable  for  Homer,  tte 
hypothesis  of  tonic  origin  bos  become  less  tcnaUe,  and  the  brtid 
better  founded  (i)  that  tbe  poems  represent  accuntely  a  well- 
defined  phase  of  culture  in  prehistoric  Greece,  and  (i)  that  Ihk 
"  ffomeric  "  or  "  Achaean  "  phase  was  closed  by  some  such 
general  catastrophe  as  Is  presumed  by  the  legends. 

The  legend  of  a  Dorian  iavation  appears  first  in  Tyrtaeui,  a  ;lh- 
century  poet,  in  the  service  of  Sparia.  who  brings  the  Spartan 
Heraeleidj  to  PeloponocM  from  Erineon  In  the  nonhem  Dorii; 
and  the  lot!  Epic  of  Aegimius,  of  about  the  ume  date,  items  to 
have  presupposed  the  same  story.  In  the  jth  century  Pindar 
ascribes  to  Aegimlut  the  Instllulioru  of  tbe  Pdopoanerian 
Dorians,  and  describes  them  as  tbe  "  Dorian  folk  of  KyHui  and 
Aegimlus,"  and  ai  "  originating  Iron  Pladits  "  (.Pyili.  v.  7j:  d. 
Fi.  4).    Uetodotui,  alio  in  the  jth  century,  deuribct  then  aa  Iba 
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tjfial  [perlupa  In  contrut  to  Atbtnius  u  the  anly  genuine) 
HcDcoa,  lod  tnca  Quit  numerous  ivanderinj^  from  (i)  >n 
toigiDil  booie  "  In  Dcuolign'i  time  "  in  Phthiotii  (the  Homenc 
"  Hellu  ")  in  south  Thesjsly,  to  (»}  Hisliiwolii  "  below  Oin 
uid  OLympiu  "  in  norUi-eut  Tbesuly  (note  that  the  kuloric 
Hiitiuotis  ii  "  below  Padia  "  io  nonh-HKif  Theusly) :  thii  vai 
"  in  Ihe  diyi  of  Donu,"  i.t.  il  i>  K  this  itase  thai  tlie  Doiiuu 
we  nguded  u  becoming  spcdficaUy  distinct  fiom  the  generic 
"  Hellene  ":  th«nte  {jj  lo  •  itsidence  "  in  Pindus,"  where  Ihey 
I^Medun"  Macedonliui  pcoidc."  Hen[e(4)  Ihey  moved uulh 
to  Ihe  Pimouian  Doris,  which  had  been  held  by  Diyopn: 
umI  hence  finally  (5)  to  Peloponnese.  Elscwheie  he  auigns  the 
exputtion  ol  the  Diyopes  Id  Heracles  in  c»opeiation  not  with 
Doiiant  but  witb  iUlians.  Heie  dearly  two  traditioni  are 
combined  ^^me.  in  iriuch  Jhe  Dorians  ori^nstid  Iiom  Hellas 
b  south  Thcssaly,  and  so  are  "  childnn  of  Hi^l^  ";  another,  In 
which  they  were  a  "  Macedonian  people  "  Intruded  from  the  north, 
from  Pindus,  past  Hisiiaeotit  to  Dotis  and  beyond.  It  is  a  oote- 
vorthy  coincidence  that  in  Macedonia  also  Ibe  royal  (aniily 
claimed  Heraclcid  descent;  »nd  that  "  Pindui  "  is  the  naaK  both 

4;j>  derived  the  Cretan  Dorians  of    Homer  from   those   of 
HistiACOtii,  and  that  other  legends  connected  Cretan  peoples  and 
places  with  ceitain  districts  of  Macedon. 
Thucydides  agrees  ta  regarding  the  Fomassian  Doris  as  the 

above)  eighty  years  after  the  l^jan  War;  this  agrees  approo- 
Dalely  witb  the  pedigree  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  as  given  by 
Herodotus,  and  with  that  of  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  (considered  si 
evidence  for  the  foundation  date  of  an  Ionian  refugee^colon/}. 
Thucydides  also  accepts  the  ilory  of  Hcradeid  leadeithip. 

The  legend  of  an  organized  apportionment  of  Peloponnese 
BflbODgst  the  Hcradeid  kaders  appears  £rst  in  the  5th-century 
tniedians, — not  earlier,  that  is,  than  the  rise  of  the  Peloponnesian 
League, — and  was  amplihed  in  the  4th  century;  the  Aetolians' 
■id,  and  claim  to  Ells,  appear  first  in  Epbonia.  The  numerous 
details  and  vsitant  legeods  preserved  by  later  writers,  particu- 
hily  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  ouiy  go  back  In  early  sources  (i.f. 
Bcrodotua  distinguished  the  "  local  "from  the"  poetic  "versions 
early  Spartan  hisloiy);  but 


ItFemble  to  Ephori 


le^th-ce 


ind  rhetc 


:  enlarged  version  of  the  Hi 
Isocrates  (Jrfjidiiniii,  110)  and  the  theoiy  that  the  Dorians  were 
mere  disowned  Achaeana  (Plato,  Loan,  j).  Moreover,  many 
independent  considerations  auggcat  that  in  its  main  outlines 
the  Dorian  invasion  is  historical. 

Tin  Doric  OiafeeO,— These  dialects  have  strongly  marked 
features  in  connton  (fMure  in  .hmo  -tuj  -vH;  isl  pen.  plur. 
is  -fia;  rci  (or  Ir;  -«  -m)  -4),  but  difler  more  among 
themselves  than  do  the  Ionic  Laconia  with  its  colonies  (mdud- 
ing  those  in  south  Italy)  form  a  dear  groiqi,  in  which  -t  and  « 
lengthen  to  -n  and  -a  as  in  Aeolic.  Corinth  (with  its  Sicilian 
cokmies),  the  Argolid  towns,  and  the  Asiatic  Doris,  [arm  another 
group,  in  which  .«  and  4  become  -«  and  .eu  as  in  Ionic. 
Connected  with  the  latter  (e.;.  by^tt  and  411)  are  the"  northern" 
group: — Phocii,  including  Delphi,- with  Aetolia,  Acsmania, 
Epiiua  and  Phlhiotis  in  south  Thessaly.  But  these  have  also 
wme  forms  in  common  with  the  "  Aedic  "  dialcci  of  Boeolia 
and  Thessaly,  which  in  historic  limes  was  spoken  also  in  Doris; 
Loctis  and  Elis  present  similar  northern  "  Achaeau'Dotic  " 
diakcls.  Arcadin.ontheothcrhand.inthebeanof Peloponnese, 
■cUiocd  till  a  late  date  a  quite  dilTennt  dialect,  akin  to  the 
■ncicnt  dialect  o(  Cyprus,  and  more  remotely  to  Aeolic. 
This  distribution  makes  it  clear  (i)  that  the  Doric  dialects  of 
Fdoponncse  represent  a  supersimlnm,  more  recent  than  the 
speech  of  Arcadbi;  (2)  that  Laconia  and  its  colonies  preserve 
(estura  alike,  -^  and  -a  which  ate  common  to  southern  Doric 
■ad  Aeol'i:;  (])  that  those  parts  oi  "Dorian"  Greece  In  which 
tradition  makes  the  pre-Dorian  population"  Ionic,"»ndin  which 
tbc  political  structure  shows  that  the  conquered  were  less 
eam^etdj  subjugated,  eibibil  Ibe  Ionic  -«  and  -tii;  (4)  Uiat  as 


we  go  north,  similar  thoogh  more  barbaric  dialects  eitend  far 
up  the  western  side  of  central-northem  Greece,  and  survive  also 
looilly  in  the  highlands  ol  south  Thessaly;  (5)  that  easi  ot  the 
watershed  Aeolic  has  prevailed  over  the  area  which  has  leg^tda 
of  a  Boeotian  and  Thessalian  migration,  and  replaces  Doric  In  thfl 
northern  Boris.  All  this  points  on  the  one  hand  to  an  intrusion 
ol  Doric  dialect  into  an  Airadian:and-Ionie-speaking  area;  on 
the  other  hand  to  a  subsequent  eipansion  of  Aeolic  over  the 
north.eastcm  edge  of  an  area  which  once  was  Dorian.  But  tUs 
distribution  doca  not  by  itself  prove  that  Doric  speech  was  the 
language  of  Ihe  Dorian  invaders.  Its  area  coitiddea  also  approii- 
malely  with  that  of  the  previous  Achaean  conquests;  and  if  tba 
Dorians  were  as  backward  culturally  as  tiadiliOBS  and  archaeologjr 
suggest,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  soon  adopted  the  language 
of  the  conquered,  as  the  Norman  coo quefon  did  in  England.  As 
evidence  of  an  intrusion  of  northerly  folk,  however,  the  distribu- 
tion of  dialects  remains  important.    See  Gieek  Lujcuhce. 

The  cemnan  calendar  and  cyck  ej  feslivali,  observed  by  all 
Dorians  {of  which  the  Cameia  was  chieQ.  and  the  distribution  in 
Greece  o(  the  worships  of  Apollo  and  Heracles,  which  attained 
pre-eminence  mainly  in  or  near  districts  historically  "  Dorian," 
suggest  that  these  cults,  or  an  important  element  in  them,  were 
introduced  comparatively  late,  and  represent  the  beliefs  of  a  fresh 
ethnic  superstratum.  The  steady  dependence  of  Sparta  on  the 
Delphic  orade,  for  eiample,  is  best  explained  as  an  observance 
inherited  from  Parnassian  ancestors. 

Tlic  ucial  and  palilioii  sirucliai  of  the  Dorian  slates  of 
Fdopormesc  presupposes  likewise  a  conquot  'of  an  older  highly 
civilized  population  by  small  bands  of  comparatively  barharous 
raiders.  Sparta  in  particular  remained,  even  after  the  reforms  of 
Lycurgus,  and  on  into  historic  times,  simply  the  isolated  camp  of 
a  compact  army  of  occupation,  of  some  5000  families,  bearing 
traces  still  of  the  fusion  of  several  bands  ol  invaders,  and  main- 
tained as  an  exclusive  political  aristocracy  of  professional  soldiers 
by  the  labour  of  a  whf^populAtionof  agricultural  and  industrial 
serfs.  Theserfs  were  ilfpdly  debarred  from  intermiiture  or  social 
advancement,  and  were  watched  by  thdr  masters  with  a  suspicion 
fully  justified  by  recurrent  ineffectual  revolts.  The  other  stales, 
such  as  Argos  and  Corinth,  exhibited  ji  '        '  


;ueted  a 


to  the  oldet  population,  0 


Is  described, 


It,  political 
mplete.  The  Cretan  dties, 
serfage,  militant  arislocncy,  rigid 
pline  01  au  citizens,  and  other  marked  analot^cs  with 
the  Asiatic  Dorians  and  the  other  Dorian  colonies 
appreciably  in  their  sodal  and  polllicaj  history  from 
thdr  Ionian  and  Aeolic  neighbours.  Tarentum  atone,  partly  from 
Spartan  origin,  partly  through  stress  of  local  conditions,  shows 

Aickaatoiicol  mdena  paints  dearly  no*  to  Ibe  conclu^on 
that  the  splendid  but  overgrown  dviliialion  of  the  Mycenaean 
or  "  late  Minoan  "  period  of  the  Aegean  Bronze  Age  collapsed 
rather  suddenly  before  a  rapid  succession  of  assaults  by  com- 
paratively barbarous  invaders  from  the  European  mainland  north 
of  Ibe  Aegean;  that  these  invaders  passed  partly  by  way  ot 
Thrice  and  Ihe  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  partly  by  Macedon 
and  Thessaly  Into  peninsular  Greece  and  the  Aegean  Islands; 
that  In  east  Peloponnese  and  Crete,  at  all  events,  a  6rst  ibocit 
(somewhat  later  than  150a  B.C.)  led  to  Ihe  eslabli^mcnt  of  > 
cultural,  social  and  politiul  situation  which  in  many  respects 
resembles  what  is  depicted  in  Homer  as  Ihe  "  Achaean  "  age,  with 
principal  centres  in  Rhodes,  Crete,  Laconia,  Argolis,  Attica, 
Orchomenus  and  southeast  Thessaly;  and  that  this  rtgime  was 
itself  shattered  by  a  second  shock  or  series  of  shocks  somewhat 
carb'ec  than  loooB.C.  These  latter  events  correspond  <n  character 
and  dale  wilh  the  traditional  irruption  of  the  Dorians  and  tbeir 


The  nationality  of  Ihese  Invaders  is  disputed.  Survival  of  (air 
hair  and  compleiion  and  light  eyes  among  the  upper  classes  hi 
Thebes  and  some  «her  localities  shows  that  Ihe  blonde  (ype  ot 
mankind  which  Is  characteristic  of  notlh.weetem  Europe  had 
already  penetrated  into  Creek  lands  bclon  dssilcri  timesi  but 
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the  ucription  ol  tha  lUM  phynul  li»U  to  tliB  AchBconi  ot 
Homer  lorbids  ui  to  Rgud  tbem  u  pccuUu  to  lh>l  Islcsl  wave 
si  pn-duacal  inmlsruu  to  which  Ihc  Doriuu  bdoag;  ud 
then  ii  no  uliriulocy  tvidence  u  to  the  CDtontlonot  ihe 
Spartuu,  wbo  (lone  wen  lepuled  to  be  puie-bbradtd  Doriiu 

LiDiiuge  i>  00  betlu  guide,  for  il  is  DOt  dear  that  the  Dotiui 
diilecl  ii  that  o[  the  moU  recenl  coaqueron,  ud  no!  nitbd  that 
of  the  CDDquered  Achaean  [nhabltauts  of  Bouthcm  Greece;  in  an/ 
caae  it  preicnti  do  such  aJHnities  with  any  non-Hclleiuc  apecch 
U  would  serve  Co  trace  iti  origiii.  £vca  ia  Dorthem  and  west- 
Central  Cieece,  aU  votige  of  any  former  prevalence  has  been 
oblitentol  by  the  ipreid  of  "  Aeoljc  "  diilccla  akin  tn  those  of 
Tbcsair  u«l  Boeotia;  even  the  northern  Ootis,  for  EUmple, 
qioke  "Aeodc"  in  historic  times. 

Hie  doubt  already  suggnced  a*  to  languace  applies  Btill  nioce 
toiuchchaiacteriEticiasDDrianDiU9iciodoiberfDniiso[art,and 
to  Dorian  customs  genenlly.  Itisdeitfiomthelndititnuiiboul 
Lycuigus <;>.),  foi  eiamplt,  that  even  lite  Spartana  bad  bnn  a 
l«ig  while  in  Laconia  befoR  their  state  nas  rescued  from  diaorder 
by  hit  reloimsi  and  il  Ibece  be  truth  in  the  legepd  that  the  new 
iutitutioos  were  borrowed  from  Crete,  »e  perhaps  have  hen  too 
a  late  echooF  the  legislative  fameof  Ihc  land  of  Klino*.  Ceitainly 
theSpartansadopteditogelheCRitblbepoliiical  traditionaof  the 
Heraclcids,  many  old  Laconian  cults  and  obseivancei  such  as 
those  connected  with  the  Tyndaridae. 

BisuocaarHV.— K.  O.  MiUler,  Dit  DerUr  (ed.  F.  W.  Schoeidewin, 
Bredaii,  ttUh  C.  CUbm,  SMkx  tar  aUsiafUnuchtn  CiichidU* 

•••—= 1.  iSIi):  H.  Celier.  "Die  Wamfctnlac  der  lakedJoio- 

-"i- '- in  JUna.  IfoHKM.  axiL  <lSr7),  p.  IW:  G.  Buult. 

'a  and  itrt  Bmiiainum.  L  (Leipiie,   l8;8Ji 

S.Bd«h,  ■■DicdoriKhiWaiideiiinB,''in  Jt*<i.i.  Mm.  liv.  (18901, 

...    _       ..     ^,....     SamTolHit   £r    (r.    DialiUIiuclirijln,    iQ. 
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DOBU-PAMPRIUI-LAinil,   a   pri       . 

Genoese  citnction.  The  founder  of  the  bouse  was  Anialdo 
d'Oria,  coDKil  of  Genoa  in  the  nth  century,  but  the  authentic 
pedigree  is  traced  no  (unhec  back  than  to  Paolo  d'Oria  {1315). 
llienKat  famousmenibetof  the  family  was  Andrea  Doria  (q.:), 
perpetual  censor  oI  Genoa  in  liiS  and  adoiiral  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  was  created  prince  ol  Mcl£  (iJii)  and  marquii 
of  Tuni  (in  the  kingdom  ol  Naples)  in  1555.  The  manpiisate  of 
Civics  and  (he  county  ol  Cavallamonle  were  conferred  on  the 
family  in  1576,  the  duchy  of  Tursi  in  ism,  the  prindpility  of 
Avella  In  1607,  the  duchy  of  Avigliano  in  i6r].  In  t  ;»o  the  title 
of  gikhsfUnI  or  prince  of  the  Holy  Raman  Empiie  was  added 
and  attached  to  the  lordship  of  Toniglia  and  the  marquisite 
of  Borga  San  Stefano,  together  with  the  qualification  of  Hixk- 
fiborfn.  That  same  year  the  Doriai  inherited  the  liefs  and  titka 
•f  the  bouse  of  FamphiUi-Landi  of  Gubbio,  pitridans  of  Rome 

and  Cerupiano.  Tlie  Doria-Pamphilii  palace  in  Rome,  a  ^ilendid 
edifice,  was  built  in  the  I7lh  century,  and  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintings.  The  Villa  Doria-Pamphilil  with  its 
gardens  is  one  of  the  loveliest  round  Kome.  During  the  siege  of 
1849  it  was  Garibaldi's  headquarten. 

DOBIOK,  SIR  AimiME  AlMti  (iSifr-iSgi).  Canadian 
lawyer  azid  slalcsman,  son  ol  Piem  Dorion  and  Genevieve 
Bureau,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Salnte  Anne  dc  la  Parade  dd  the 
17th  of  January  1S16.  He  was  educated  at  Nicolct  Cdlcge,  and 
in  his  twenty-second  year  went  to  Montreal  to  read  law  with 
H.  Cherrier,  aa  eminent  lawyer  for  whom  be  ictained  a  lasting 
friendship.  On  the  Cth  of  January  1S41  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  province,  became  the  partner  of  M.  Cherrier,  and  in  the 
cmirae  of  a  few  yean  attained  the  highest  rank  in  bis  profeauon. 
He  manicd  in  1S43  Ipbiginie,  daughter  of  Dr  Jean  Baptiile 
Tratler,  of  VaudreuIL  Dorian  descendtd  from  an  old  Liberal 
taiaily  which  from  eariy  days  had  supported  the  reform  patty  In 
Canada.  His  (atber.  a  merchant  of  Sainte  Anne,  was  a  member 
of  (be  legislative  assembly  for  the  county  of  Cbamplain.  from 

tl  ceili&caH  the  oamc  b  eucnd  ta  -Emi" 
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tgjo  to  183S,  and  his  grandfather,  on  (he  matenal  ride,  repn- 
tented  the  county  of  Saint  Maurice  in  the  same  body  from 
1819  to  igjo.  At  (he  (Ime  that  Dorion  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  Canada  vras  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  her  political  life. 
The  rebellion  of  i8]7  bad  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution  of  1791,  and  the  union  of  the  provinces,  effected 
under  the  Imperial  Act  of  1840,  was  framed  to  compel  the 
obedience  ol  tlv  ref  tactoiy  population.  It  was  an  unsatisfactory 
measure,  providing  a  single  legistatuR  lor  two  provlaccs,  withsn 
equal  number  of  representatives  from  each  province,  irrespective 
of  population.  At  (be  time  the  lower  province  was  the  larger,  but 
it  was  foreseen  that  a  tide  of  English  emigre  tionwnuldevenCuafTj' 
place  the  upper  province  in  the  stronger  position.  Indeed,  at  the 
date  of  the  Union,  there  were  many  English  residents  In  the  lower 
province,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  .the  English  had  then  the 
majority.  From  the  first  it  wai  apparent  that  representation  by 
population  would  become  an  issue,  and  lot  several  years  there  was 
a  constant  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, which  was  only  achieved  after  the  contest  of  1848,  when 
tlw  La  Fontaine-Baldwin  administtalion  was  malnulned  in 
power.  The  difficulty  had  bern  avoided  during  Ibe  fini  years  of 
the  Union  by  La  Fontaine,  who  succeeded  in  uniting  English  and 
French  Liberals,  and  by  substituting  principlci  for  race  carried 
out  a  policy  based  opon  a  broader  concepUan  of  human  imemis. 
Although  a  dcdsivc  victory  had  been  gained  by  I^  Fontaine  and 
Baldwin  in  1848,  tbey  did  not  press  for  an  immediate  overthrow 
of  institutions  which  for  years  bad  been  a  cause  of  contention, 
and  their  tnSvence  gradually  diminished  until,  on  Ibe  igib  of 
October  iSji,  the  administration  was  handed  svcr  to  HIncki 
and  Moriit.  Liberal  principles  had  now  become  aggreasive; 
Ibe  new  leaden  did  not  keep  abreast  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
their  majority  decreased,  and.  on  the  i  itb  of  September  1854, 
■  government  was  farmed  by  McNab  and  Uorin. 

The  elections  of  1854  had  brou^l  new  blood  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Liberal  party,  young  men  eager  to  carry  out  rncasures  of 
reform,  and  Dorion  was  chosen  as  leader.  Under  the  coalition 
brought  about  by  McNab  between  the  Tories  of  Upper  Canada 
and  the  Liberals  of  the  lower  province  old  abuses  were  removed, 
and,  after  the  abolition  of  tdgneurial  (enure  and  dergy  reserves, 
it  appeared  that  the  political  atmocphere  was  dear.  In  igs6llw 
question  of  representation  by  populallan  was  again  prominenl. 
Upper  Canada  had  huieased,  and  It  contributed  a  larger  share  to 
ttie  revenue,  and  demanded  ptoportianale  reprcsentatioD.  L& 
Fontaine  had  pointed  out,  at  the  time  he  was  prime  minister, 
that  represcntatlDn  by  population  would  subject  the  weaker 
province  to  the  cunltol  of  the  stronger,  and  that  aa  he  would  Dot 
Impose  the  principle  upon  Upper  Canada  at  the  time  be  would 
not  cnncede  it,  without  cDnsiiluIional  restraint,  if  her  paaitfon 
were  reversed.  Upper  Canada  now  lieeame  aggressive  and  the 
question  bad  to  be  settled.  Macdonald,  who  became  prime 
'  had  formed  a  new  government  with  Cartier 
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principle  of  federative  union  as  appUcable  to  Catttda.  But  be  did 
not  pursue  this  idea,  andln  lad  Ms  lollowing  was  never  sulTideBlIy 
strong  to  enable  him  to  give  cflect  to  (he  sound  measure*  be  waiao 
capable  of  lormulating.     This,  perhaps,  was  hts  ^ledal  wtakiNSi. 

Brawn,  bat  wat  forced  to  ic^  after  bdi«  In  offica  Udk  dqiB. 
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diKuued  i.  few  jan 

frnmiTiil   mtercounc   may   inocuc  luffideatly  to   icnds 

Miiniim  o(  jnsticc  in  the  Mifkcmit  govsnimit.  wd  dunng  the 
•ii  month!  that  bt  vu  In  office  pHHd  tha  Efectonl  Law  a(  1874 


the  asanbly  Idr  the  pfDviacCDl  Canada  for  the  dty  of  Hoaueal 
boBiiS;4toi86i,laTtheaiunt7DfHadiebc*fioniM)to  1867; 
H  Damba  ol  tha  Honae  of  ComnuDt  fciT  the  county  of  Hocbeli^ 
faon  1S67  to  July  1I71,  and  fi»  the  county  of  NapierTlUe  from 
BepLanber  1879  to  June  1874,  when  he  ma  apiwinted  chief 
fwUceof  the  province.  In  1S78  lie  wu created •.knl(ht  bachelor. 
Hcdiedat  UontieatonthejiatafMiyiSai.  NonoRahlcor 
tquiiKljudgeeveridomed  the  Caudian  bench.  He  had  a  broad. 
.  dear  mind,  vaat  knawledce,  and  corDOUuided  raped  Irom  ihe 
bltincis  oi  hii  diameter  and  the  Urenglb  ol  bis  ahilitica.  The 
keynatc of  hii  life  vu an uniwecviiiidevoticn  to  duly. 

See  Deriat,  a  Skiuk.  by  Fenainiri^aylar  (Honlml,  lUj] ,  and 
-  Sir  Anlnnc  Amii  Docioa."  by  Si  Wilfiid  Laorier,  ld  T)u  Wuk 
(■M7).  (A.  C.  D.) 

DORIS,  in  andent  geography,  a  tmali  district  in  central  Greece, 
lonniiig  a  wedge  between  Mts.  Octa  and  Patnassus,  and  contain- 
ing the  head-watcti  of  the  Cephissua,  which  passes  at  the  gorge  of 
Dldion  into  the  ndghbouring  land  ol  Phocis.  Tliis  Utile  valley, 
which  nowhere  exceeds  4  m.  in  breadth  and  could  barely  give 
■ustenance  to  four  sniall  townships,  owed  its  importance  partly  to 
iti  command  over  the  strategic  road  from  Heraclcia  Id  Ainphfssa, 
Which  pierced  the  Patnassus  range  near  Cytinium,  but  chiefly 
to  ill  prestige  aa  the  alleged  mothel-counliy  of  the  Dorian 
conqiterois  of  Feloinnnesus  (see  DoEUira).  lis  history  is  mainly 
made  up  of  petty  wars  ¥iilh  the  neighbouring  Oelaeana  and 
Phociana.  The  Litter  pressed  them  hard  in  457,  when  the 
Spartans,  admitting  their  claim  to  be  the  Dorian  metropolis,  sent 
an  army  to  their  ud,  and  again  during  the  second  Sacred  War 
(3iE>-j46}.  Except  for  a  casual  menlion  of  its  cantonal  league 
m  196,  Dotit  taxed  early  out  of  history:  the  Inhabitants  may 
■ 1  '---g  the  cooflicti  between  Aelolia 
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t  107,  iii.  ^iTbi^™  nil  t9.  m;  1 .. 

irirttm  Gma,  chap.  li.  Q.ondon,  iBjj}.  (M.  D. 

DOHBLAUI,  BUG  (iS9j-ifi4g),  An^o-Dutch  lawyer  and 
Aplomatist,  woi  bom  in  i  stis  at  Alkmaar,  Holland,  the  son  of 
a  niooter  of  the  Dutch  reformed  chuich.  He  wu  educated  at 
LeUen,  removed  to  En^and  about  1617,  and  wu  appobted  to  a 
lectunsbip  in  history  at  Cambiidge,  when  hkattempt  to  justify 
Ihe  Dutch  molt  a^intt  Spain  led  to  hi*  early  reaignalion.  In 
ttt9  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  the  CoUese  of  Advocates. 
In  1^33  he  mads  his  peace  at  couil,  and  on  two  occasions  acted 
aa  jodxe  advocate,  in  the  Imhops'  war  of  1640  and  in  1643  in 
the  anny  commanded  by  Essex.  In  164S  he  became  one  of  tbe 
Judgo  of  the  admiralty  court,  and  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic 
etrand  to  the  states  general  of  Holland.  He  as^ted  in  preparing 
tlie  charge  of  hi^  treason  against  Charles  I.jnrt.wbilenegotialing 
an  alliance  tietween  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Dutch  Republic, 
was  murdered  at  the  Hague  by  royalist  refugees  on  the  loth  of 
Kay  1649.  His  remslni  were  buried  in  Watminster  Abbey,  and 
Aoved  In  1661  to  St  Margaret's  churchyard, 

DOBRIira,  a  market  town  in  the  Relgate  parilimentaiy 
divbkn  of  Sun^,  England,  ifi  m.  S.S.W,  of  London,  on  the 
London,  Brighton  &  South  Cosat  and  the  South-EastiiD  ft 
Chatham  railways.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (i^i)  7670.  It  is 
pleasml^  situated  on  the  liver  Mole,  in  a  sheltered  vale  near 
the  bueof  Box  IU11.  It  is  the  centre  of  an ntensive  residential 
A^trict.  The  parish  church  of  St  Martin's  it  a  handsome  edifice 
lebuHt  in  1873.  Lime  of  eiceplioDalty  good  quality  is  burnt  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  ndghbourhood,  and  forms  an  Important 
article  of  trade;  it  is  derived  '  '     '  "■    ■■   ■ 

Doriting  has  long  been  f  aniou: 
dtstlnguiihed  by  its  having 
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a  finely  flavoi 


n  Cballi  form 


e,  contain- 


big  part  of  a  gallery  of  iciilptuie  csUected  fien  by  Thomas  Hiqi^ 
theauthorof^  ■ortaiVwr.  A  Roman  mad,  which  crossed  from  the 
SuBBEi  Gout  to  the  Jhamo,  passed  near  the  present  churchyard  of 

DORl^AKL  tOIJU  (t549~l(ilQ),  French  poet  and  political 
pamphleteer,  was  bom  in  1S43,  In  Paris.  He  studied  under  Jean 
Daurat,  and  after  taking  his  degree  in  law  began  to  pncttse  al 
the  bar  with  but  ilighl  success.  He  wrote  indifierent  veraa,  but 
wu  a  ledotjhtable  pamphleteer.  After  the  League  had  arrested 
the  royalist  members  of  parliament,  he  was  appointed  (1589) 
advocate-geoersl.  UIs".ilsirisii«snlifucalibWJ^aeiaii[Iauaiix 
FraniiaU  aulaliipu)  in  ianiB  ai  ill  iokI  dt  petdtt  la  rtUthn  it 
d-iiptrimtiiitr,aniH<u<itAiit/ttan,laiTiuaUiaiiiiaiilia3'at 
rrfifiaeni  A  la  ioitrontt4  ws  roi  qui  soil  htrtiique  "  went  throu^ 
aevecal  editions,  and  wu  tranilateil  Into  English.  One  of  hi* 
pamphlets,  Lt  Baxjutrmi  atrtt-dttitt  du  temU  d'Aiilt,  in  which 
be  accused  Henry  of  insincerity  in  his  return  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  lalth,  wu  so  scurriloui  as  to  be  disapproved  of  by  many 
membeni  of  the  League.  When  Henry  at  length  entered  Paris, 
DoiUans  wu  among  the  number  of  Ihe  proscribed.  He  totji. 
refuge  in  Antwerp,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years.  At  the 
eT[Hratioii  of  that  period  he  received  a  pardon,  and  returned  to 
Paris,  but  wu  soon  imprisoned  for  sedition.  The  king,  however, 
rdeased  him  after  three  months  in  the  Condetgerie,  and  by  this 
meina  attached  him  permanendy  to  his  cause.  His  last  yean 
were  passed  in  obscurity,  and  he  died  in  1611). 

DORMER  {from  Lat.  dmitin,  to  sleep),  In  architecture,  a 
window  riung  out  of  U\e  roof  and  lighting  the  room  in  il ;  some- 
times, however,  pierced  in  a  small  gable  built  flusb  with  the  wall 
below,  or  corbclied  out,  u  frequently  b  Scotland.  In  Germany, 
where  Ihe  roofs  are  very  lofty,  there  are  three  01  four  tows  of 
dormer^  oneabove  the  other,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Ihespttce 
fn  the  roof  Is  neceuarily  subdivided  by  Boors.  In  Mme  of  the 
Freocfa  chlieaoi  the  dormem  (Fr.  ItKanu)  are  highly  elaborated, 
ftnd  In  some  cases,  u  in  Chambotd,  tbcy  form  the  prindpal 
architectural  features.  Inthesecasesthey  aieeithetplaccdfluth 
with  the  wall  or  tecede  behind  a  parapet  and  gutter  only,  so  u  to 
rest  on  the  solid  wall,  u  they  are  built  in  stone.  In  Germany 
thQF  assume  larger  proportions  and  eonslilute  small  gablea  with 


vnseasin  the  modem  "  sleeps. " 
DOBMnORY  (Lat.  donKiloriHm,  a  sleeping  F^ace),  the  name 
^ren  bi  monuteries  to  the  monks'  sleeping  apartment.  Some- 
time it  farmed  one  long  room,  but  wu  more  generally  subdivided 
Ento  u  many  cells  or  partiliona  as  there  were  monks.  It  WM 
generally  placed  on  the  first  floor  with  a  direct  entrance  into  the 
church.  The  dormitories  were  sometimes  of  great  length;  the 
longest  known,  in  the  wonutery  of  S.  Michele  in  Bosco  near 
Bologna  (now  suppressed),  is  said  to  liave  been  over  400  ft-  In 
some  of  the  larger  msusions  of  the  Elisabethan  period  Ihe  space 
In  the  roof  constitutes  a  long  gallery,  which  in  those  days  was 
occaMonaDy  utiliied  u  a  donnitoiy.  The  name  "  dormitory  "  Is 
also  applied  to  the  large  bedrooms  with  a  number  of  beds,  In 
schools  and  similar  modem  institutes. 

DORKOOSB  (a  Rord  usually  taken  to  be  connected  with  Lat. 
darmiri,  to  sleep,  with  "  mouse  "  added,  cf.  Genn.  SiUaJralle; 
itisnotacoiTupIioaof  Fr.dormeiiK;  Skeatioggataa connexion 
with  Icd.drfr,  benumbed,  cf.  Eng.  "  dole"),  the  nameof  a  small 
British  rodent  mamoial  having  the  general  appearance  of  a 
squirrel.  This  rodent,  Muiardinns  atrliaiuiriii!,  is  the  sole  re- 
ptesentBtive  of  its  genul,  but  belongs  lo  a  family — the  Gljridat, 
or  Myiwirfoe— containing  a  small  number  of  Old  "World  spedes. 
All  the  dormice  are  small  rodents  (although  many  of  them  are 
double  the  siie  of  the  British  species),  of  arboreal  habid,  and  for 
Ihe  most  part  of  squirreHike  appearance;  some  of  their  most 
distinctive  features  being  internal.  In  the  more  typical  membert 
of  Ihe  group,  forming  the  sub-family  Gloinot.  there  are  four  pair* 
of  cheek-leeth.which  are  moled  and  havelranaverseenamel-folda. 
As  the  character!  of  the  genera  are  givcnm  the  article  RODIKtM 
It  win  suSice  to  stale  that  Ihe  typical  genus  dti  is  icpnsenled  by 
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ie,C..i./(ii™(otC,((.j).a  rey 
Ipecis  wiUibljukmirlui^lEDOVDiDGenniny  u5Jf^nucjUtf/fr; 
tbegrDusnngfifjtiramDtLrLeDtd  EiuDpetoJapui.  TLecDmmoD 
donnouse  Uuscardinus  atcUanarius,  rtn^ng  from  Englaod  1o 
RuttiU  axtd  Asii,  is  of  Ihc  siie  of  a  mauu  and  mainly  chatnul- 
onlound.  ThetfaiidgcDiuiircpmeDUdbyUKCDniiiieiiiilJcrBf, 
or  gudcD-dormoiiu,  EJitrmyi  itxrdnui,  which  ia  a  large  pinj- 
coloured  ^Kdes,  mlh  ievei»]  loeil  tonn» — eilher  iptde*  or  nco. 
Lully.Craftiuriu,  o[  whidi  ihe  iptdis  ue  ilu  laific,  ii  KJcly 
AlrkHa.  iDlbdcubocEillife.eDil  ihc  hibii  of  lilting  upoDihdr 
kind-ltgs  with  thai  (uodgruped  in  the  lore-pawi.dormiceue  like 
•quirrels,  (iDtn  which  Ihty  differ  in  being  complelely  Doclurmi. 
They  live  dtheramong  buihea  01  in  trees,  and  make  a  neat  nest  Jor 
the  reception  of  their  young,  which  are  bom  blind.  The  specis 
inhabiting  coid  dimaia  conjtnict  a  winter  nest  in  which  they 
hibernate,  waking  up  at  lima  lo  leed  on  an  accumulated  itoie  ol 
nuts  and  other  food.     Before  retiring  they  become  very  lat.  and 

the  CoBiinent.  At  the  beginning  ol  the  cold  leaion  Ibe  common 
ifmiMtt  retires  to  iti  neit.  and  curling  itself  up  in  *  ball,  becoise* 
domunt,  A  wanner  day  than  luual  retlorei  it  fo  tempooty 
activity,  and  then  it  auppliei  itself  with  food  tn»n  Itt  autumn 
board,  again  becoming  torpid  liU  rouiedby  the  advent  of  spring. 
The  young  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  ue  produced  twice  a 
year-  They  are  bom  blind,  but  in  a  maiveUoualy  ahori  period  artf 
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cadulU.  Th< 
tawny  above  and  paler  beneath,  with  a  white  patch  on  the  throat. 
A  Kcond  lublamily  a  repretcnltd  by  the  Indian  Plctacanllitmyi 
andtheCbineK  ry^m^i,  in  wbich  there  are  only  Ihreepainol 
cheek-teeth;  Ihu>  CDOnecting  Ihe  inoie  typical  memben  of  the 
lanuly  with  Ihe  UutUm.  (R.  L.*) 

DORKBIBII,  a  townahlp  in  the  AoUrian  province  of  the 
Vonrlberg,  on  Ibe  ii«ht  bank  of  the  Dombirner  Ach,  at  the  point 
•here  it  flowiout  ol  the  hilly  region  of  Ihe  Bregenaerwald  into  Ihe 
broad  valley  of  the  Rhine,  on  iti  way  to  Ihe  Lake  of  ConiUnce. 
It  ii  by  nU  7)  m.  S.  of  Bregenx,  and  15  m.  N.  of  Feldkirch,  It  ii 
Ihe  moat  pcftuloiu  town  in  the  Vorarlberg.  iti  population  in  iQm 
being  i3,oj].  The  name  Dornhim  ii  a  collective  appellalion  for 
foBc  vIllBgefr— Dombitn,  Hatleidorf .  Obsdorf  and  Huelitauden 
— which  straggle  aver  a  distance  of  about  j  m.  It  Is  the  chief 
industrial  centre  in  the  Vorarlberg,  the  regulated  Domtrimer 
Ach  (umiihing  motive  power  (or  several  factories  lor  cotton 

»nd»ooB.  '  "  (W  A.ac,) 

DORHBiniO,  atownoiGennany,  in  the  gfand-duchyof  Saie- 
Weimar,  romanticallv  situated  on  a  hill  (00  ft.  above  thcSaate, 
on  the  railway  Crosshcringeo-Jeiia  and  7  a.  X.E.  of  the  latter. 
Pop.  Too.  Doroburg  is  In  aadenl  town,  but  ia  chiefly  lamoui 
lor  ita  three  grand-ducal  cullcs.  Of  these,  the  Altei  Schlou  ia 
built  on  Ihe  site  of  an  imperial  ttmnghold  (Kiiurpfoli),  once  a 
bulwark  against  Ibe  SUv<,  often  a  residence  of  the  emperors  Otto 
Il.and  Olio  III.,  and  wheiE  Ihe  emperor  Henry  II.  held  a  diet  in 
■ooj;  Ibe  Neuea  Schlon  In  Italian  ilyle  of  architecture,  built 
I J  iS~i748,  with  pretty  garden*.  Here  Goethe  was  often  a  guest, 
"  healing  Ihe  blows  of  fate  and  the  wounds  ol  the  heart  in 
Domburg."  The  third  and  souihemmost  ol  the  three  is  ibe  so- 
called  St^mannsches  Rittergui,  purchased  In  1S14  and  fitted  as  a 
ptodern  palace. 

DOBHER,  ISAAC  AUOIin  (tgo«-ia&4},  Cereun  Lutheran 
divine,  was  bom  al  Neuhausen-ob-Eck  in  WOittemberg  on  the 
lothof  June  1809.  Hiifatherwas  paitaraiNcuhauien.  He  was 
educated  at  Maulbnxm  and  ibe  univeiiity  of  Tubingen.  After 
acting  ior  two  years  as  assiiUnl  to  his  father  in  hii  native  place 
he  travelled  in  England  and  Holland  10  complete  his  studies 
and  acquaint  himiell  witb  diOcrent  lypa  of  Protestantism.  He 
returned  to  Ttibingen  in  iS]4,  and  in  iSjT  wu  made  professor 
eilnordinarius  of  theology.  As  a  student  at  the  univFrsity,  one 
ol  his  teachers  bad  been  Chiistian  Friedrich  Schmid  ( 1 794-1  Sji), 
autboi  of  a  <nU-known  book,  Bibliuti  Tiioligit  ia  Utian 
ie  of  the  RUMt  vigorous  opponenta  of  F.  C. 


Domec  set  to  woek  upon  a  UMMy  ol  thi  dB«la|aacat  of  tkl 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  eaMnUwatfeKUciUe  it  Lfdin 
HH  der  Paum  Chriili.  He  published  Ibe  fast  pan  oi  it  in  iSj;, 
the  year  in  which  Strauss,  his  coUague,  give  lo  tha  pafaUc  hit 
Life  e!  Jam,  completed  it  in  iSj9,  Mid  altcrwardi  ooaiidEralily 
enlarged  it  for  a  aecond  edition  (184^-1856).  It  wu  an  imlirea 
reply  to  Strausa,  which  showed  "  profound  leanUng,  objectivity 
of  judgment, and  fine  appteciallDoal  the  moving  idctiof  history" 
(Otto  Pfleiderer).  The  author  at  once  \aA  high  lank  as  a 
1  historian,  and  in  iBjQ  was  invited  10  Kid  m 
iirius.  It  was  here  that  be  produced,  ■■"■■yt 
other  works.  Das  Prmdp  muaer  Kiriie  aadt  Jtn  I'liii  ■ 
VtrlitlllHui  itiiur  Bed  SdttH  lieirsdikt  (1841).  Id  iSu  be 
removed  as  professor  of  theology  to  KOnigsberg.  Thoicehc  waa 
callcdtoBonnini847,andtoG<iiangeniniSj].  Finally  inlUi 
he  settled  In  the  same  capadty  al  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  uomba 
of  the  supreme  coniiiiorial  council.  A  few  yean  laiei  (1SIS7)  ha  ■ 
published  his  vahuble  CackicUt  iat  frclalatiluiiai  Tittletft 
(Eng.  trans.,  Hsj<<iry«/frBm(jB(r*afcn;,i  vols., 1871), in  which 
he  "developed  and  dabonted."  as  PBeiderer  say*,  "his  own 
convictions  by  his  diligent  and  loving  study  of  the  hisloty  ol 
Ihe  Churtb'i  thought  and  bdid."  The  Ibcotogicnl  positions  lo 
which  he  uttimiiely  attained  ate  best  teen  in  bis  Ckrullitki 
Claubnilctri,  published  shortly  before  bis  dealh  (i87»-iBEil. 
It  is  "a  woikeitremely  rich  iathought  and  mailer.  It  takes  the 
reader  Ihrough  a  mass  of  historical  material  by  the  euminslioft 
and  discussion  of  indent  and  modem  teachers,  and  so  leads  up  to 
the  author's  own  view,  which  is  mostly  one  intemiediaie  belween 
Ihe  opposite  eilremes,  and  appears  as  a  more  or  lot  successful 
lynlhesii  ol  antagonistic  theses  "  (Pfldderer).  The  companioa 
work,  Syiltm  itr  daisrliclm  SUtaiUkn,  Was  published  by  his  sob 
August  Domer  In  18S6.  Healsoconlributedartldes  toHeraog- 
Hauck's  KtaleiKyklopadu,  and  was  the  founder  and  for  many 
years  one  of  the  editors  of  tbt /airblUka  flir  inliclu  Tkmlntit. 
He  died  at  Wiesbaden  on  ihe  Slh  of  July  1884.  One  of  the  most 
notewtjTlhy  of  Ibe"  mediating"  theologians,  he  has  been  ranked 
with  Friedrich  Schleiennacher,  J.  A.  W.  Ncinder,  Kari  Nitiscb, 
Julius  MUller  and  Richard  Rolhe. 

His  son,  AnctiST  (b.  1846).  alter  sindytng  at  Berlin  and  acting 
as  Rifdml  at  COttingen  (1870-1873),  became  pnfnsor  of  ihe- 
ology  and  co-director  of  the  Ihe^o^cal  aeminary  at  Wittenberg. 
AmODStt  his  works  Is  .liifiuliiiiu,  hih  Uialot^ha  Syiltm  tati 
tdmt  TelitimpkOesitk.  .<iucjla»ii{(i87j),and  he  is  the  author 
of  the  arlidl  m  Isaac  Domer  In  the  Aafimtim  itulicit 
Biipcpkii. 
See  Henog-Hiuck,  RalntyklaftJii;  Alliimtiiu  italull* 
iBimp^u  (1904);  Olio  PKeiileiet.  Tht  Dittlapmnl  al  Hualiiiy  im 
trmany  tinaliaM  (1890):  F.  Lichtenbenn.  HUlarj  •/  Ctrman 
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loyil  and  police  burgh  and  o 
Sulherlandihi re, Scotland.  Pep.  [i9«i)6)4.  Itlicsontncnorta 
ahoreof  Dornoch  Fuih.  an  arm  ol  the  North  Set,  7l  m.  S.S.E.  ol 
Mound  station  en  the  Highland  railway  by  light  railway.  Its  dry 
and  bradng  dimate  and  fine  gdf  course  have  brei^t  it  into 
great  repute  as  a  health  and  hdiday  resort.  Before  Ihe  Kdoima- 
tion  it  was  the  see  ol  the  bishopric  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland. 
The  cathedral,  built  by  Bishop  Gilbert  de  Monvia  (Uoray) 
(d.  ii4s),  the  last  Scot  enrolled  in  the  Calendar  of  Scottish  saints, 
was  damaged  by  Gie  in  isjo,  during  the  raid  of  the  Master  of 
Caithness  and  Maduy  of  Strathnaver,  and  afterwards  nc|jected 
tni  i8i7.when  it  was  reslered  by  the  ind  duke  of  Sutbcrland, 
and  has  since  been  used  as  the  palish  church.  Noticeable  for  ita 
high  iDof,  low  lower  and  dwarf  spin,  the  church  codhsIi  of  an 
aisleleu  nave,  chaned  (adorned  witb  Cbanltey's  sUtuc  of  the  lat 
'  '   '       '  It  Is  the  burying-ptace  el  the  Sutbcrland 


n  tbe  re 


01  Ih 


ihop's  palare,  only  the  west  lows 
cuais,  me  rest  01  ine  stmciure  having  been  destroyed  in  the  out- 
rage of  ij;&  The  county  buildings  adjoin  it.  Dornoch  becam* 
a  royal  burgh  In  i6>g,and,(s  one  of  Ihe  Wick  burgba,  returna 
a  member  10  parliameni.  It  was  the  scene  ol  Ihe  last  eitcution 
<ilt>). ,  At  ^Im,.^  at,  N.N.E,  ■ 
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Doroboi,  Run 


menonKa  the  bmUle  with  the  Dsnra  in  the 
h  Richud  de  MoRvii  ffu  killed.  Hr  nss 
baiiediDCkBcmthednJ,  wberchia  effigy  hna  round  in  the  cbHncrl- 
SUbo  cuLle,  about  4  m.  W.  of  Domoch,  once  a  taidtna  of  the 
bBhopa  ol  Caithness,  wis  icquited  in  iS^  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

*~      '  r  DoROCOt,  ilie  capilal  of  the  department  of 

ni«;  on  the  right  bank  ot  the  river  Jijis,  which 
nmacleniuiloaialEeon  (he  north.  Pop.  (i^ca)  11^701,  moie  than 
half  being  Jem.  The  Runian  frontier  Ii  about  30  m.  E.,  the 
Auslriu  ID  m.  W.;  and  there  19  nQway  eonununicitioti  with 
Botoshani  and  Jaasy.  DoTohni  is  a  market  for  the  timber  and 
bim  produce  of  the  north  McJdavJan  faighlaads;  meichints 
fran  ibc  neighbouring  ttaiea  Sock  to  its  great  fair,  held  on 
the  I  iCh  of  June.  There  ig  a  cbuich  bollt  by  Stephen  the  Crest 
(1458-1504). 

DOBOTHEng.  a  professor  of  jorisprudence  Id  the  law  Khool  of 
Betytni  in  Syria,and  doc  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  emperor  Juitinian  to  dtaw  up  a  book  ol  Institutes,  after  the 
PMtdel  ri  (he  IitstiliiUi  of  Gains,  which  should  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Difiit  already  completed.  His  coDeagues  were 
Ttibonian  and  Theophilus,  and  tlieir  work  was  accompllsbcd  in 
Hi-  Dorotheus  was  subsequently  the  author  of  a  commentary 
no  the  Ditat,  which  Is  called  the  /ndu,  and  was  published  by 
Urn  is  J41.  Fragments  of  this  commentary,  whiiji  was  in  the 
Greek  language,  have  been  preserved  in  the  Sckelia  appended 
to  the  body  of  law  compiled  by  order  of  the  emperor  Basllius  the 
Haeedooian  and  his  son  Leo  the  Wise,  in  the  9th  century,  known 
11  tbe  Batiiite,  from  which  it  seems  probable  tliat  the  com- 
BMntiry  of  Dorotheus  contained  the  substance  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Dital  delivered  by  him  in  the  law  school  of 
Beryius,  although  it  is  not  cast  la  a  form  so  prediely  didactic 
>•  the  t*irx  ol  Tbeophihis. 

D-OBSAT,  ALPBBO  anilUUMB  SABBIEIt  Couitt  (iSoi- 
1I51),  the  lantoui  dandy  and  wit,  wss  bora  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of 
September  iSoi.and  was  the  ion  of  General  D'Ofsay,  from  whom 
he  inherited  an  eiceptionally  handsome  person.  Through  his 
Bother  he  was  grandson  by  a  morganatic  marriage  of  the  king 
rf  WUrltemberg.  In  his  youth  he  entered  the  French  army, 
and  served  as  a  [ardeSuctrpt  of  Louis  XVlil.  In  iS?i,  whUe 
Mtioned  at  Valence  on  the  Rhone,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
■ilh  tbe  eai4  and  countess  ol  Blessington  (q.n.)  which  iiuickly 
ripoed  into  intimacy,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  earl  be  ac- 
companied the  party  on  their  tour  through  Italy.  In  the  spring 
«l  iSij  he  met  Lord  Byron  at  Genoa,  and  the  published  corre- 
ipondence  ol  the  poet  at  this  period  coniaina  numerous  references 
b)  the  count's  gifts  and  accomplishments,  and  to  hij  peculiar 
tiialionEhtp  to  the  Blessington  family.  A  diary  which  D'Orsay 
had  kept  during  a  visit  to  London  in  iSii-tEii  was  tubmiited  to 
Bynn'i  inspection,  and  was  much  praised  by  him  foe  (he  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners  and  the  keen  faculty  of  observation 
it  displayed.  On  (he  lit  ol  December  iSj;  Count  D'Oisay 
Harried  Lady  Harriet  Gardiner,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the  daughter  ol 
Lord  Bleasinglon  by  his  previous  wile.  The  union,  if  it  rendered 
hii  connection  with  the  Blessington  family  less  ostensibly 
equivocal  than  before,  was  in  other  respects  an  unhaf^y  one,  and 
a  separation  took  place  almost  immediately.  After  the  death  of 
lord  BIcxsington.  which  occurred  in  1810.  the  widowed  countess 
tilnmed  lo  En^nd,  accompanied  by  Count  D'Orsay,  and  her 
hrniM,  finl  at  Seamoit  Place,  then  at  Gore  House,  soon  became 
1  resort  of  the  lashionable  literary  and  artistic  society  of  London, 
•liich  lound  an  eiiual  attraction  in  host  and  In  hostess.  The 
counl'i  charming  manner,  brilliant  wit,  and  artistic  faculty  were 
accompanied  by  benevolent  moral  qualities,  which  ehdcatcd  him 
(o  an  bis  associates.  His  skill  as  a  painter  and  sculptor  was 
shown  in  numerous  portraits  and  statuettes  representing  his 
fiienils,  which  were  marked  by  great  vigour  and  truthlulnesi,  if 
■anting  in  the  finish  that  can  only  be  reached  by  persistent 
discipline.  Count  D'Orsay  had  been  fnm  his  youth  a  icalous 
Bonopartisl,  and  one  ol  the  most  frequent  guests  at  Gore  House 
was  Prince  Louts  Napoleon.  In  i84ahe  went  bankrupt.andlhe 
tstablishnenl  at  Core  Bouse  being  broken  up.  he  went  lo  Paris 
•iCb  L«dy  Bleuingion,  who  died  a  few  weeks  after  Ibeir  arrival. 


He  endeavoured  to  prsiride  for  himself  by  painting  portraits. 
He  was  deep  in  the  counsels  of  the  prince  president,  but  the 
relation  between  them  was  less  cordial  alter  the  ctiif  d'eial,  of 
which  (he  count  had  by  anllcIpaTjon  eipressed  his  strong  dis. 
approval  His  appointment  to  the  post  of  director  of  fine  aits 
was  announced  only  a  few  daya  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  August  iSji. 

Much  Informarior  as  to  the  life  and  chiracler  of  Count  D'Orsay 
ij  to  be  found  in  Richard  Madden'*  Liltnrj  Life  irnd  Catreipeiutcnct 
1^  Ok  CmnUij  if  Blaantaa  (iSj;). 

DORSET,  EARLS,  HARQUESSBS  ARD  DURBS  OP,  English 
titles  one  or  more  of  which  have  been  home  by  the  lamllies  of 
Beaufort,  Grey  and  Sackvilte.  About  1070  Osmund,  or  Osmcr, 
an  alleged  son  ot  tlenry,  count  of  Sia,  by  a  sister  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  is  said  to  have  been  created  earl  of  Doraet,  but  the 
authority  Is  a  very  late  onejind  Osmund  describes  himself  simply 
as  bishop  (of  Salisbury).  WiHiam  de  Mohun  ol  Dunster,  a 
paitisao  of  (he  empress  Matilda,  appears  as  earl  of  Dorset  or 
Somerset,  these  two  shires  being  in  early  times  united  under  a 
sinflesheilfL  In  1397  John  Beaufort, carl  of  Somerset  {d.  1410), 
the  cldntsonofjohn  ol  Gauni.duke  of  Lancflstct.and  Catherine 
Swlnlold,  was  created  marquess  ol  Dorset;  two  years  later, 
however,  he  was  reduced  to  his  former  rank  of  earl  of  Somerset. 
In  1411  his  brolhet  Thomas,  afterwards  duke  of  Exeter,  was 
created  earl  of  Dorset,  and  in  1441  his  youngest  son  Edmund 
oblained  I  he  same  dignity.  Two  yeanlaWr  Edmund  wascreated 
marqucisol  Dorset  and  sliU  later  duke  ol  Somerset.  Edmund's 
son  Henry,  duLc  of  Somerset  and  marquess  of  Dorset,  was 
atlaintedduring  the  Warsof  the  Roses,  and  was  beheaded  after 
(he  bat  lie  olHeibam  in  Majr  1464,  when  the  titles  became  ell  met. 
In  1475  Thomas  Ciey,8th  Lord  Ferrers  of  Crohy  (1451-1501), 
Bsonof  Sir  John  Grey  (d.  146.)  andaslepsonol  King  Edward  IV., 
bavii^g  resigned  tbe  euldom  of  Ilunlingdon,  which  he  bad 
received  in  H71,  was  created  marquess  of  Dorset  (see  below). 
He  was  succeeded  In  this  title  by  his  son  Thomas  (I4;7-I53a). 
and  then  by  bis  gtandsoQ  Henry  (e.  ijio-i;;4).wfaD  was  created 
duke  ol  Suffolk  In  i;5i.  When  in  February  iss*  SulTolk  was 
beheaded  tor  sharing  in  the  rising  ol  Sir  Ihomai  Wyat,  the 
marquessate  of  Dorset  again  b^ame  eilinct;  but  in  1604 
Thomas  Sackvilte  (see(heaccoun(of  the  family  under  Sacevilie, 
1ST  BuiON)  was  created  earl  ol  Dorset  (see  below),  and  his 
descendant  the  Tth  eari  was  created  duke  In  17:0.    In  1E43  the 


Elisabeth  W 

Edward  IV.    He  fought  for  Edward  at  Tewkesbury,    2^ 
and  became  Lord  Harington  and  Bonville  by  right  of 
his  wife  Cedlia,  daughter  of  WiUiam  Bonville,  6th  Lord  Haiington 
(d  1440]  1  in  1475  he  was  created  marquess  ol  Dorset,  and  he  was 

"    ■  ■      privy  councillor.    Alter  the 

3  brother  Richard  Grey  were 
supporters  ol  their  hilf.broiher,  the  young  king 
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elder  brother,  the  marquess,  saved  his  life  by  flight, 
one  ol  the  leaders  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  insurrection,  and 
when  this  failed  he  joined  Henry  earl  of  Richmond  in  Brittany, 
but  he  was  left  behind  in  Paris  when  the  future  king  crossed  over 
to  England  in  14S5.     Alter  Henry's  victory  at  Bosnorlh  the 

but  he  was  suspected  and  imprisoned  when  Lambert  Simnel 
revolied;  he  had,  however,  bcien  released  and  pardoned,  hod 
marched  into  France  and  had  helped  to  qudl  the  Combh  rising, 
when  he  died  on  (he  loth  of  September  1  ;ol. 

Dorset's  sixth  son,  Lord  Leonard  Grey  (f.  1490-1541),  went 
to  Ireland  as  marshal  ol  the  English  army  in  15^5.  being  created 
an  Irish  peer  as  Viscounl  Crane  in  (he  same  year,  but  be  never 
assumed  (his  (Ide.  In  1536  Grey  was  app<rinied  lord  deputy  ol 
Ireland  in  snccessioD  to  Sir  WiUiam  SkeSngton;  he  was  active  in 
marching  against  (he  rcbela  and  he  presided  over  the  importani 
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il  vuiince  villi  the  powciful 
le  ol  the  privy  couDdllDn. 

He  Ilia  not  relax  ma  energy  in  leeking  to  restore  order,  but  be 
*u  )iccu9i»<,  probably  with  truth,  of  favouring  the  funily  of 
the  GeiaMiae«,  to  Khom  he  vu  relslcd,  and  the  quuiel  with  the 
Butlers  heame  fiercer  than  ever.  Returning  to  England  in  i  s*0 
be  iru  thiown  into  priun  and  Hai  condemneil  to  death  lor 
Ireuon.  He  wai  beheaded  on  the  iSth  of  July  1541  (see  R. 
Bagwell,  IrHaKd  vida  At  Tudori,  vol.  L,  iB«s). 

THOHAt  Guv,  iND  Maiqdess  ot  Doiset  (i4;T-i5]e),  the 
tidal  toa  of  the  iit  marqucu.  Bed  to  Brittany  with  hit  father 

lucceeding  lo  the  tilfc,  be  wai  imprisoned  by  Henry  VU.,  and 

remained  in  prison  unlilijoQ.  He  was  un  very  good  teimi  with 
Henry  Vin.,  who  in  1 51 1  appointed  him  to  comnmnd  the  English 
army  which  was  to  in  vade  France  inconjunclion  with  the  Spanish 
forces  undcf  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  In  spite  of  the  faiiuic  which 
attended  this  enierpriie,  Doreel  again  served  in  France  in  the 
foUowing  yeu,  and  in  1516  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  the  order 
of  the  Guler.  Later  he  was  at  the  Field  of  the  Goth  ol  Cold, 
and  he  was  warden  ol  the  eastern  and  middle  marthea  towards 
Scotland  in  15)3  and  the  following  yeira.  He  received  many 
olhet  poaitions  of  trust  and  prolil  from  the  lung,  and  he  helped 
(0  bring  about  the  1^  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  under  whom- he 
had  probably  been  educated.  He  waa  lamoiia  for  hl>  skill  in 
the  loumainenL     He  died  on  the  loth  of  October  15JO. 

HiseldestaonHenryGrey,3rdmarquesaof  Doiset.wasin  ijsi 
created  duke  of  SuSolk  (g.>.).  A  younger  son.  Lord  Thomas  Grey, 
was  beheaded  in  April  ijji  for  sharing  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyati  another  son,  Lord  John  Grey,  was  also  Motenced 
10  death  for  his  share  in  this  rising,  but  his  life  was  spared  owing 
10  the  efforts  of  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Sic  Anthony  Browne. 
Under  Eliubeth,  Lord  John,  a  strong  Pioiesiui,  was  restored  10 
(he  royal  favour,  and  he  died  on  the  19th  of  November  IJ69.  In 
160]  his  son  Henry  (d.  1614)  was  created  Baron  Grey  of  fjroby, 
and  In  i6]3  his  great-grandson  Henry  was  nude  earl  ol  Stamford. 

Thouab  SACKViLUt,  1ST  Earl  ot  Dobset  (c,  i5ja-i6o8), 
English  statesman  and  poet,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville  and 
his  wife  Winiirede,  daughter  oi  Sir  John  Bruges  or 
^Z^Jf?'  Bridges,lordnuiyorof  London, watbomatBuckhurM, 
In  the  parish  of  Withyham,  SussCL  lo  his  fitleenlh 
01  siiteenlh  year  he  is  said  to  have  been  entered  at  Hart  HaD, 
Oiford;  but  it  was  at  Cambridge  that  he  completed  hit  studies 
and  look  the  degree  of  M  A.  He  joined  Ihe  Inner  Temple,  and 
was  called  lo  the  bat.  He  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen  Cicely, 
daughter  ol  Sir  John  Baker  of  Siuinghurat,  Kent;  in  issS  he 
cni«ed  parliament  as  mernber  for  Weslmorland,  in  ijifi  be 
sat  lor  East  Crinstead,  Sussci,  and  in  1563  for  Aylesbury  in 
fiuckloghamshire.  A  visit  to  the  continent  in  Ii6s  wu  in- 
Icrtupted  by  an  imprisonment  at  Rome,  caused  by  \  rash 
declitalioo  ol  ProicsUnt  opinions.  Tie  news  of  his  father's 
deathonlheiutof  April  I  j66  recalled  him  to  England.  On  his 
return  he  was  knighteil  in  the  queen's  presence,  receiving  al  the 
same  time  the  title  ol  baron  of  Buckhunt.  With  his  mother  he 
lived  at  the  queen's  palace  ol  Sheen,  where  he  entertained  in  1568 
Odet  de  Coligni,  cardinal  de  Cbilillon,  In  1571  he  waa  sent 
lo  Fi^ce  lo  eoogratulato  Chutes  IX.  on  hi*  marriage  with 
Eliiabeth  of  Austria,  and  he  look  part  in  Ihe  Degollalioas  for 
Ihe  protected  marriage  of  Elizabeth  with  the  dukeol  Anjou.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  acted  as  a  com- 
missioner at  the  state  Iriilt.  In  ij;i  he  was  one  ol  Ihe  peers 
who  tried  Thomas  Howard,  duke  ol  Norfolk,  and  in  1sB6  he  was 

a  task  he  is  said  to  have  performed  with  great  consideration.  He 
was  sent  in  1587  as  ambajsadot  to  the  Hague  "to  eipootulate  in 
favour  of  peace  with  a  people  who  knew  that  their  eiistence 
depended  on  war,  lo  reconcile  those  lo  delay  who  ielt  that  delay 


0  their  grave 


cation  of 


Eliiabeth.     Bnckhum  carried  out  under  proteai  the  toalisbaiid 

oftencoottadictoryorden  he  received.  Hia  plain  ipeakjag  on  the 
subject  of  Ldcealer'i  action  in  the  Netherlanda  displeased  the 
queen  slili  more.  She  accused  him  on  hia  return  of  haeing 
followed  his  instructions  too  slavishly,  and  ordered  him  to  keep 
lohisown  house  for  nine  months.  His  disgrace  waa  abort,  loi  in 
ijgS  be  was  presented  with  ibe  order  ol  Ihe  Caiter.and  waa aeat 
again  lo  the  Netherlands  in  ijStt  and  1198.  He  waa  elected 
chancellor  of  Ihe  univeisit}'  ol  Oxford  in  isqi,  and  in  ispg  he 
ucceeded  Lord  Burghley  as  lord  tiigh  treaaunr  ol  England,  la 
601  ai  high  steward  he  proAounced  sentence  on  Esaci,  who  had 
>een  his  rival  for  the  chaocellorship  and  hit  opponent  in  poliiick 
James  I.  confiimed  him  in  the  office  of  lord  treaaurei,  the  ilulict 
rhich  he  perionned  with  ihegrealcstimpflctiaht)'.  Ue  was 
created  eail  of  Doiset  in  1604,  and  died  tuddenly  on  the  i«lh  s< 
April  t6o3,  at  he  wat  sitting  at  the  ctniodl  tabte  al  Whitehall. 
Hiscldestson,Robert,theindearl(i;&i-ifio9),wasamenbcrri 
parliament  and  a  man  of  great  learning.  Two  other  aons  were 
William  <c.  i56S-isgi},  a  soldier  who  waa  kiUed  in  the  service  o( 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  Thomas  (1571-1646),  alto  a  siddier. 

It  ia  not  by  hia  political  career,  distinguished  aa  it  waa,  ihal 
Sackville  is  remembered,  but  by  his  share  in  early  life  in  two  works, 
each  Of  wfiicb  waa,  in  ita  way,  a  new  departure  in  English  Uleia- 
tun.  In  A  Uynotirt  /sr  itatiilrala,  printed  by  Thomaa 
Maisheio  issg,  he  hassomelimesbeenerroneously  credited  with 
the  inception  of  Ihe  general  plan  as  well  as  with  the  most  valuable 
CODtributiont.  Bui  there  bad  been  an  earlier  edition,  tor  the 
editor,  William  Baldwin,  tta tea  in  hii  preface  that  Ihe  work  wn 
begun  and  partly  printed"  four  yean  agone,"  He  alto  laya  that 
the  printer  (John  Waylinid]  had  designed  Ihe  work  as  aeon  lioua- 
lion  of  Lydgate't  Fall  s/  Primai  derived  from  the  aamlive  ef 
Bochat.  Fragmenttof thiteailyediIianBReitanI.Ihetitlcpafa 
being  tomeiimes  found  bound  up  with  Lydgale's  boot.  It  rant 
A  UauriaU  ef  luUi  frinca,  at  nna  lie  lymt  i>S  Bidtari  iIh 
ItCBiLli,  km*  been  un/nrlaiuiU  u  UU  rtalwu  of  Etiilmd.  while  the 
1559  edition  has  the  running  title  A  iritfc  memorial  oj  nnfrrtwiaU 
Enifyili  trineii.  lit  disconnected  poems  by  various  auihaa 
were  given  a  certain  continuity  by  the  simple  device  of  ailowini 
the  ghost  of  each  unfortunate  hero  "  lobeniluntomelBaldwin] 
his  grievous  chancet,  heavy  dealiniet  and  woeful)  misforlunis." 
Alter  a  delay  caused  by  an  eomination  by  Stephen  Gardina, 
biahop  ol  Worcoter,  the  boi^  appeared.  Il  contained  nineteen 
tragic  legends  by  sit  poeta,  William  Baldwin,  George  Fencn, 
"  Mattel  "  Cavyll,  Thomat  Chaioner,  Thomas  Phaer  and  Join 
Skelton.  In  isbjappearedasecondcdition  with  eight  additional 
poems  by  WUliara  Baldwin,  John  Dohnan,  SackvUle.  Frudt 
Segar,  Thomas  Churchyaid  and  Cavyll.  Sackville  conuibuied 
Ihe  CoMfliiM  0!  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  which 
he  preliud  an  InAuiliBn.  This  waa  evidently  designed  at  to 
introduction  to  s  version  of  the  whole  work,  and,  being  arbiuuily 
transposed  (1610)  lo  the  beginning  by  a  later  editor,  Richard 
Niccola,led  to  Ihe  altribution  of  the  general  design  10  SackvUle, 
an  error  which  was  repeated  by  Thomas  Warton.  Theorigiaelon 
were  certainly  Baldwin  and  his  "printer."  In  1J74  Thomit 
Marshe  printed  a  series  of  new  tragedies  by  John  Higjpns  aa  Ihe 
Firilt  parlt  0/  Uu  liirtur  far  UatiibaUi.  .  .  .  Prom  ile  tomimt 
ofBiutclaUultKonialitii.  Theteventhedilion(ij;l) contained 
for  the  Best  lime  Ihe  two  tragedies  ol  Eleanor  Cobham  and 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gkmcester.  In  ij8;,  when  the  original 
editor  was  dead,  the  two  quite  separate  publications  ol  Baldwin 
and  Higgi us  were  combined,  Tlie  primary  object  of  this  earlieal 
ol  English  miscellanies  was  didactic.  It  wat  lobe  akindolleii- 
booli  ol  British  history,  illusiialing  Ihe  evils  of  ambiiion.  TTie 
writers  pretended  10  historical  accuracy,  but  with  the  notable 
exceptions  of  CbuichyatdandSackviile  they  paid  little  aiicniioD 
10  iom.  The  book  did  much  to  promote  biterett  In  English 
hislory,  and  Mr  W.  J.  Courthope  has  pointed  out  thai  Ibe 
subjecu  of  Mariowe't  Edward  II.,  ol  Shakeipcaie't  Htnrj  VI.. 
Riihard  II.  and  Richard  III.  are  tlrewlj  dealt  wiih  in  tbe 
tfjrrwr,. 

SackvUle's  ludiutiim  sfxnt  with  a  detcriptioD  ol  the  oncoming 
«f  winter.    Thepoclmects  with  Soiraw,  who  offers  to  lead  hin  tn 
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lWI*tinJnfM«tbMhaB«]twelbeuiC«iuieol  Ikeaa  tulHd 
by  ibdr  ambition,  iod  thiB  lont  die  truftieru  rhuuurof  euthLy 
jor.  AltbcMtpiMchoof BellhaieaieKHipaf Miribletbtlnc- 
tiont,  Rtmoat e(  CoBtrttim,  Dread.  Maeiy,  Rewage.  Cut,  fa-, 
ock  vividly  daolbed.  Tbe  lut  of  Ihesc  niWv,  sn  ahow  ihidd 
kruv  depicted  the cral  balds otuulquity.  Finally,  penetrat- 
ing to  the  lealm  of  thilo  himielr,  he  b  lurrouaded  By  the  ihado, 
•I  wboB  the  duke  of  BnckiBshui  h  the  felt  to  ad*aDc*.  Ihua 
■tnidiKiiic  the  CamfUiM.  To  lUt  InduaioD  the  epilbet 
"  L^lcaque  "  hot  beta  frequently  applied,  bat  iu  t  nilh  SackTiUe'a 
nodeli  wcte  Gavin  Douglai  aad  VtriJiL  The  dignity  and  arliitic 
finality  al  the  namtive  ol  the  fiU  ol  Buckingham  are  in  >tK>n| 
contoittothecndeatleinpUafFeTrenand  Baldwin,  and  make 
tbevoikoneof  lheniDit[mponaiitbetiii(«iil!ieCaMa«BryraJ;a 
aul  the  FoncQucnt. 

Sackvillc  haa  aim  (he  credit  of  beinf  part  anthor  with  Thomu 
Nanonoftbe  Biu  IcgltiBule  tragedy  In  the  English  language. 


(ofll 


■-t5fil)  by  the  •odety  of  the 
D  the  iSth  ol  January  ij6i  hetwe 
eiiiabcth  at  WhiirJun.     The  argument  a  ai  foUon: 

-  GabaAae,ktnt  at  BrittaJoe.  dcvldcd  hit  Ralme  In  Mi  lyfe  time 
u  hi>  Soiie^  Fcin^  ikI  Pcrrcx,  The  Sonnu  IcU  ro  dyviuon  and 
diccnlimi.  The  yonicr  kyllcd  the  elder.  The  Moihovtlut  noR 
drwfy  iovrd  thcldcr.  Ir  revenue  kyllcd  thd  yoDPer.     The  people, 

PriiKc,  wherhy  tlv  Sii 
theyfe"-"'   


.    Aadafiet 


tnCiull 


Tlie  argnment  iluwi  plainly  enouihlhc  didactic  intentional 
the  whole,  and  pointi  the  moral  of  ihc  evili  of  dvH  discord.  The 
■tory  ti  taken  from  Book  n.  chap.  Tvi.  dI  CeofliTyor  Monmouih'i 
UMory.  It  was  Ent  printed  (t  jfij)  In  an  unauthoriied  cdiiion 
»rjl«  JVo(rfiee/Cw(«fiic"  whereof  three  Acid  were  wryllen 
by  Thomas  Nonnne,  and  the  two  lasle  by  Thomas  Sickvylc." 
NntOB*!  share  has  been  gcncra!Iy  minimlted,  and  it  leeini  ufe 

IfTO  appeared  an  authentic  edilion,  Ttc  Tmpdie  of  Firrtx  mi 
Ptmx,  with  a  preface  from  the  primer  lo  the  rearfer  staling  ihat 
the  authors  were"  very  mnchdfsplcMcdlhil  (he  (the  tragedy)  >0 
no  abroad  without  leave."  The  iragedio  of  Scnccn  were  now 
bring  triiulaied,  and  the  pby  is  conceived  on  Senecan  line*. 
The  plot  was  no  doubt  chosen  br  its  accumulated  ha..>n  from 
analogy  with  Ibe  tragic  subjects  of  Oedipus  ar^dThycates.  None 
tl  ihe  crimes  occur  on  the  itage,  but  the  action  it  described  in 
lofty  la.oguage  by  the  cbaracten.  The  moat  famout  and  iianow- 
iag  iccne  Is  thai  in  wUcb  Mareello  relates  the  murder  si  Forrei  by 
kit  mother  (Act  IV. «c.  ii.).  The  paucity  of  action  is  eked  out  by 
i  dumb  show  to  precede  each  act,  and  the  place  oi  the  Chorus 
h supplied  by  (our  "ancient  and  uge  men  ol  Britain."  In  the 
niiety  of  Incident,  however,  the  atithon  departed  irom  the 
rliaili  al  iii"*'  TbeplaybwrlttenlnexceHentUank  verse, and 
■  the  brst  example  of  the  apptitration  of  Surrey's  Innovsiion  to 
dnma.  Jasper  Heywood  in  the  pocticu  address  ptefiud  to  his 
tooiUlion  of  the  Tbyeslea  alludes  to" Sackv^de's  Sonnets 
Mcelly  taoste,"  bdt  only  one  of  these  has  survived.  It  ii  pre. 
lied  lo  Str  T.  Moby's  tianslalion  of  Castiglione's  Csulia. 
SadtviDe's  poetical  preoccupations  are  luffidenlly  marked  in  the 
■lijca  BWtlee  o4  Ibiae  two  works,  *hich  remain tkesoleliieiaty 
imtactlvBi  >(  IB  orfgiBal  nlnd. 

The  best  edttioo  of  tbe  Virrer  far  Ua^nrtta  Is  that  of  JoKph 
Hulewaod(ill5).  CitMk  wa>  dlted  lor  the  Skaketpcare  Society 
by  W.  D.  Coi^  In  iBir;  in  lU]  by  Miu  U  Toulmln  Smith  for 
C  VoOmSOer's  EmUiiclit  Spr-tM-miid  Lmnalmdnihmii  Ofeilbronn, 
iKti).  The  IF«rki  of  Sackvate  weraeditcd  by  C  Clupple  (rSiol  and 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Retinild  S«kville-We«  iiisg).  Sw  atM 
I  Mittar  for  Uatinnui  Ul9»)  by  Mr  W.  F.  Trench ;  an  etcelteai 
Kcoual  In  Mr  W.  J.  Coi»tbo|ie  a  HhltrytfEMOiLk  Pxlry.  voL  L  pp. 
Ill  M  M|.;  aad  an  inperant  article  by  Dr  J.  W.  Cnnlile  i-  -'- 
Caning  aiil«7 1/ £iiitilk  UlimliiK,  vol.  iu. 


(iS«B-ifii4),iaMaKlii(i«.    HabufatHtaDtnncbnotiwielybjr 

killing  Edward  Bmcc.ind  Lord  KinkHa,inaduel.inAngnstiai]; 
the  place  in  (he  Netherlands  where  Lhlaenooimier  took  place  bfini 
called  Brucelond  in  quite  recent  times,  and  in  r6jo  be  was  one  M 
the  leaders  of  the  English  contingent  which  fon^t  for  JaoMtl.'i 
ian-i»4aw,  Frederick  V.,  dector  paUtine  of  the  Rhine,  u  (he 
battle  ol  the  While  HlU,ncuPniue.  In  the  Homeol  CovDont, 
lAereheicpioaited  Susaex,  SackvOle  was  a«iv«  la  defending 
BaeaaandinadTOCBtingasaggreMivepoUcy  whh  regard  to  (hi 
nxovety  of  the  Rbcnisfa  Palailnate;  twice  he  was  ambamdor 
lo  FVancp,  and  he  was  interested  In  Virginia  and  the  Bervudl 
IslaDda.  Under  Charles  I.  he  was  a  privy  couHfUar  and  lord 
diambeilaiB  lo  Queen  flrnrlelta  tlaria.  He  was  frequently 
KM^aj^  by  the  government  Irom  the  accession  olChack*  until 
Ibe  oalbreak  of  Ihe  Civil  War,  when  he  icAad  the  king  at  York, 
bat  he  disliked  the  straggle  and  was  coostanl  b  hh  eflbrta  to 
secoR  peace.  At  Oxford  he  was  lord  ■■'"■-'— 'i""  to  the  king 
and  kHd  pmklent  ol  bis  coundl,  but  Charlea  did  not  altogelher 
approve  ol  his  pacific  attitude,  and  Is  said  on  oneociarion  to  bav« 
remarked  to  him  "  Your  voice  is  the  voica  of  Jacob,  bulyoor 
hands  are  the  hands  of  &au,"  He  died  on  the  r  Tlh  of  July  iftj). 
Hii  wife  Mary  <d.  1645),  daughter  of  Sir  George  Curion.  wai 
goveniCM  to  the  sons  of  Cbotlct  I,,  the  future  klngi  Charia  IL 
and  James  II.  Uts  cbaiacler  Is  (but  tommed  up  by  S.  R. 
Gardiner:  "  Pre-eminent  in  beauty  of  pcn«n,  and  in  the  vigour 
eullivaicd  imellMt.  be  wanted  nothing  to  fit  hin  for  the 
highest  plaCFS  in  the  commonwenlTh  but  that  stem  sesue  of  duty 
without  which  nomancan  be  truly  great." 

CHaku*  Sackviixe,  6th  Eaai.  ta  Dokm  Mfi-ijaSi, 
En^ish  poet  and  coiulier,  son  of  Richard  SackviUe.  jth  earl 
(t6i9-i67;),wgsbomDn  Lbei41h  of  January  ibjB.  His  mother 
was  Frances  Cron&ctd,  ^tcr  and  hdress  of  Lionel,  3rd  earl  o( 
hfiddlesex.  Lo  whose  estates  arul  title  he  succeeded  in  1674, 
being  creeled  Bann  Cranficld  and  4th  earl  ol  MiddleMI  in  1675. 
He  succeeded  lo  his  father's  estates  and  tttte  in  August  1A7;. 
Buckhunt  was  educated  privaldy,  and  spent  some  time  abroad 

Rcstoralion.  In  Charles  11. 's  Erst  parliament  he  sal  for  East 
Grinslead  in  Sossei.  He  had  do  taste  for  poUlla,  however,  but 
won  I  repu(a(ion  as  counlcr  lad  wit  al  WhitehaD.  He  bore  hia 
shale  in  Ihe  cacaset  for  which  SirChartcsSedley  and  (heeailot 
Rocbeiter  were  notorious.  Id  t66i  he  and  his  brother  Edward, 
with  three  other  gcnllemen,  were  indicted  for  the  rebbcly  antl 
irder  nf  a  tanner  named  floppy.    The  defence  was  that  Lhey 


utoflh 


ikHoppyfor. 


ligbway 


been  acqui  tted,  for ' 
Sedley  was  trkd  for  a  gross  breach  ol  public  decency  in  Coveat 
Garden.  Buckhursl.  who  bad  been  one  of  the  oUcndets,  wuuked 
by  (be  lord  chief  justire  "  whether  he  had  «  soon  forgot  hi» 
ddiveranceal  that  time."  Something  In  his  character  made  hii 
failles  lets  obnojdoui  t D  the  dtlieni  than  those  of  the  other  rakes,' 
for  he  was  never  allogetber  unpopular,  and  Rochester  is  (aid  la 
have  loM  Charles  IL  that  be  did  not "  know  bow  II  was,  my  Lord 
Donet  might  do  anything,  ycl  was  never  to  bUtne."  In  1665  he 
volunteered  to  serve  under  llie  duke  o(  York  in  the  Duich  War, 
Hb  famous  song, "  To  ail  you  ladies  now  at  Land,"  was  wriiten. 
according  to  Prior,  on  the  night  before  the  riclory  gained  over 
"  foggy  Opdam  "  oH  Harwich  (June  3,  i6"5s).  Dr  Johnson,  with 
the  remark  that  "  seldom  any  splendid  itory  It  wholly  true," 
says  tliat  tbe  earl  of  Orrery  had  told  him  it  was  only  retouched  on 
thai  occasion.  In  1667  Pepys  laments  thai  Bnckhurst  had  lured 
Nell  Gwyn  away  from  the  theatre,  and  that  with  Sedley  ihrTtwo 
kept  "  metty  house  "  at  Epsom,  Nent  year  the  king  was  paying 
court  toNdl,  and  her  "  Charles  the  Fitat."  as  the  called  Buckhutst, 
was  tent  on  a  "  ileevelest  errand  "  into  France  lo  be  oul  ol  the 
way.  His  gaiety  and  wit  secured  the  continued  favour  of  Cbarlea 
I).,  bin  did  not  espedaUy  recommend  him  to  James  U.,  who  could' 

CatharineSedlcy,  countess  of  Dorchester.  On  James's  acceukn, 
therefore,  he  retired  from  court.  He  concurred  In  the  invitatiOQ 
to  William  of  Orange,  who  made  him  privy  councillor,  lord 
dianberliln  (1W9),  and  knight  of  the  Garter  (i«9i)-    Durixg 
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f«  bMh  tk  Pnfackwid  Ponbiidhniic- 

, . JutH  rMdigs  thf  wdMuiawn  (rsuwol 

la  Ihc  Bonb-vtB  of  the  onincy  Ibe  Kiauncridgc  Cby  cropi  la  i 
N.'S.  dinctjofl  from  the  ociEhbourhood  of  GDIiiwIuin  by  Woofland 
ts  not  BucUud  Nevtofti  ia  Ihe  toinh.  ■  Rnp  nim  E.  aixt  W. 
httwm*  AbboDbury,  Up<B«  uid  Ominaon  Mdl.  Not  in  oder 
BiQK  ilw  CamUu^c^  ud  CUonl  Clay  which  follov  the  liot  o( 
tbe  KiauBeridfe  Oiy.  tliu  ii.  they  nu  In>m  ihe  nonh  lo  the  Kiutk- 
wcit  mccpl  In  the  aelKhlxKirhaod  a(  Abboubuiy  and  Wf  ymauili, 

Below  tbt  Oiford  Clay  ii  (he  Csmbmh.  which  may  be  KCD  nor 
Redipsk,  Sulbcidie  and  SuHiniHi ;  then  follawt  the  Fomt  Marble, 
wblch  iinuUyfonn  ■  itronE  ocarpmcnl  over  the  Fufler'a  Earth 
beneath— al  Tborvfonl  tbe  FuHo^i  Eanh  rock  ii  quarried.  Neil 
coma  Ibe  Inferior  OoUle.  qoartied  near  Sicrborne  and  nesminitrr; 
theouictoprunioatoIheccaituBridpiirt.  BcneaihihcOoUmare 
the  MHlford  candi.  which  are  wdl  exposed  in  the  clifT  bcrtvKii 
firidport  and  Burton  Bnnditock.    Eaccpi  wherr  the  Grenuand 

uV^USm'^UIcLuI  b^lT'^lli^^  dayatlld'^'lil^lhe'upptr 
tonloru  and  Umenonn  below,     Rhinic  beda,  the  KMialled  "  MWc 
Liai,"  an  ciposed  In  Pinhat;  Bay. 
Many  of  the  formations  in  uortetshire  are  highly  rDasniTemua, 

—"^ly  the  Liaa  of  LydxRegil,  whence /CiUilyuar '—' — ' 

■■  have  been  obtained^  remains  of  the  Igf 


imtheWuldenbedior 


/cwaWdH  bave  been 

Foreit  IilarbTe  and  Follei^l  Eorth  are  St 
le  coast  exhibit*  emlovkal  acctiont  of 
»y:  the  venial  and  higlily  inclined  strata 


It  Gad.  CUfI  a 


rractured  lold  a 


, "  overtlvust  lault,' 

Climalt  and  .ilpinMin.— Hie  sir  of  Dortetihire  It  mnuiobly 
Bild,  and  in  some  of  the  more  abeltertd  Ipoti  on  the  coaal  lemi- 
IIDpiol  plants  ait  iound  to  flourish.  The  dilltict  of  Ihe  days 
obtain*  lor  the  aninty  the  somewhat  eiaggetalcd  lille  ol  the 
".garden  of  En^nd,"  thou^  the  rich  Vale  of  Blaclunore  and 
Ibe  luxuriaDl  paatuics  and  orchards  in  the  wt^t  mny  support  the 
BIRW.  Yet  Dorselahire  is  not  generally  a  wcU-wooded  ojunly, 
Ihoueb  much  Sne  limber  appears  in  Ilie  richer  will,  Id  some  ailhe 
•fadUItd  valleyt  ol  tbe  challc  dv.liicl,  and  Don  espedalty  upoD 
the  Greenland.  About  tbrte^ourthfl  of  the  total  uea  b  under 
cultivation,  and  of  this  nouly  Bve-dnhthi  is  in  pcimnncni 
paature.  while  there  ale  in  addition  about  )l,cioo  acres  ol  hill 
pastunce^  the  chalk  downs  being  cclcbnicd  of  old  ai  deep- 
walk*.  Wheat,  bailey  and  oats,  arc  grown  about  equally. 
Tumipa  occupy  sear)/  threc-tourths  of  the  average  under  green 
cropi.  Sheep  are  Ulfdy  kept,  though  in  decreasing  numbctg. 
The  old  homed  breed  of  Donelshiie  were  well  known,  but 

Devon*,  sborlhoml  and  Heiefordt  an  the  most  common  breed* 

OUur  /ndulriu.— The  quurie*  of  Islet  of  Ponland  and 
Purbeck  an  ImporlBBt.  Tbt  lint  suppUei  a  while  Ireeslone 
employed  for  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  London  and  else- 
Purticck  marble  Is  famous  thniigh  ''    ' 


Isof  B 


'  of  Ihe  I 


aCothi 


England.     A  valuable  prodi 
targdy  applied  to  the  maniifi 

Iteiporled  to  lheFotterie>*[$taRcirdih!re.  Inauslnes,  sryono 
IhoMof  agiicultunand  quarrying,  an  sli^t,  though  some  ship- 
building bcattlcd  on  at  Poole,  and  paperts  made  al  several  lowni. 
Other  unall  manufactuiea  are  those  of  Oni  and  hemp  in  Ihe 
Kighboarhood  of  Biidport  and  Beaminslcr,  of  bricks,  tiles  and 
pottery  in  the  Poole diitiict, and  of  nets  (braiding,  a;  the  Industry 
■•called)  inismeoE  Ihe  villages.  Thcnansilk-milUat  Sherborne 
and  dsewhere.  There  an  numerous  Ashing  stations  slang  Ibe 
coast .  the  fishing  being  mostly  coastal.  There  aje  oyster  beds  in 
Posle  Harbour.  Thcchlefpoilsare  Poole,  WeyinODlh,Swanage, 
Bridpon,  and  Lyme  Regis.  The  harbour  ol  nluge  at  Portland, 
nndn  the  Adnlralty,  i*  an  important  naval  station,  and  is 

C«iw>iiiniic4/im.— The  main  line  of  the  London  &  South 
Western  railway  leives  CiUingham  and  Sherborne  in  the  north 
of  Ihe  county.  Branches  of  this  system  serve  Wimbome,  I>o«lc, 
Swanage.  Dorchester,  Weymouth  and  Portland.  Tht  two  last 
uvn*.  with  Bridpori,  are  served  by  Ihe  Creal  Western  railway: 
the  Sonenct  ft  Donel  line  (Midland  and  Sooth  Weileta  iolnt) 


fdUom  Ihe  Stour  valley  by  BtandToH  vxl  Wimbonie;  and  Lyme 
Rc^s  Is  the  termlBu*  of  a  Eght  railway  irom  Annlnster  on  the 
South  Wotern  line. 

PsttOaHm  and  AimnlilratiiH.—'nt  area  of  tbe  ancient 

eounly  is  631,17a  acres,  with  a  population  In  1S91  of  194, jt?,  and 
In  [Qot  of  101,936.  The  area  of  the  administrative  oniniy  Is 
6iS,S7S  acres.  Ihe  county  contains  js  hundreds.  It  i>  divided 
Into  northern,  eastern,  southern  and  western  parltamentaiy 
di  visions,  each  retumingone  member.  In  contains  the  following 
municipal  boroughs — Blandford  Fonira  (pop.  364(1),  Bridport 
{S7io),Don:hesLer,lbeo)untyto*n(5,5B),  Lyme  Regis  (lops). 
Poole(i9,463l.ShalIesbiiry(«n),W*nham{ioo3),Weymoulh 
and  Melcombe  Regis  (19,831).  The  following  are  other  urban 
districts— Portland  (15.191)).  Sherborne  (5760),  Swanage  (j4oS>, 
Wimbome  Minster  (3696).  Doiwlshinisin  the  western  eireoil, 
and  aaiiiea  an  held  at  Dorchesler,  It  has  one  court  of  quarler 
■euions,  and  i>  divided  into  nine  petty  sessional  divisions.  The 
borougln  of  Bridpon,  Dorchesler,  Lyme  Regis,  Pcrfe,  and 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regrs  have  separate  commissions  of 
the  peace,  and  the  borough  of  Poole  has  in  addition  a  scparale 
court  of  quarler  seatton*.  Then  are  184  dvil  paiishe*.  The 
ancient  county,  which  Is  almosl  enljnly  In  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  contains  1 56  cccleslasticil  parishes  or  districts  wholly 

ffii/ury.— The  kingdom  of  Wessei  originBled  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Cerdic  and  his  followers  in  Hampshire  in  495,  and  at 
some  time  belore  the  beginning  of  the  Bth  century  the  tide  of 

valleys  and  snepl  over  the  district  which  is  now  Dorsetshire. 
In  70s  the  West  Saxon  see  was  IransFernd  to  Sherborne,  and  Ihe 
numerous  foundations  of  religious  houses  which  followed  did  much 
to  lurthet  the  social  and  industrial  development  of  the  county; 
though  thewQdand  unci viliied  state  in  which  the  county  yet  lay 


lay  be  CO 


xl  Irom  the  r 


loftt 


loflli 


landed  at  Portland,  and  in  833  they  arrived  at  Channoulh  wilh 
thirly-6tr  ships  and  fought  with  Ecgbert.  The  shite  b  first 
meniioned  by  name  in  the  Saion  Chronlde  In  84;.-  when  the 
Danes  wcie  completely  routed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Farret  by 
'  "      ■UHreundet  Ostic  theealdorman.     Ing;t  the 


ciptu 


d  Wareham 


Alfred,  and  1 10  of  their  ships  were  wrecked  at  Sw 


itanlly  ravaged  by  tbe 


inage. 


the  mouth  of  the  Frome.  Several  of  the  West  Saion 
resided  in  Dorsetshire,  and  lElhdbald  and  £thelbcrl 
buried  at  Sherborne,  and  .tthrfro 


leWarr 


uthesh 


athrik 


house  for  the  ling  when  he  1 
eipeoitions,  a  dwelling  for  the  shire-reeve  and  accommodation 
lor  the  leading  thegns  of  the  shire.  At  tbe  time  ol  the  Conquest 
Dorset  formed  part  of  Harold's  earldom,  and  the  restitancc 
which  II  opposed  to  the  Conqucior  was  punished  by  a  menllcsl 
harrying.  In  which  Dorchesler,  Wareham  and  Shaftesbury  were 
much  devislited,  and  Bridport  utterly  ruined. 

No  Englishman  retained  estates  of  any' importance  after  the 
Conquest,  and  at  the  time  of  Ihe  Survey  the  bulk  of  the  land. 
wilh  Ihc  eiccplion  of  the  forty-sin  manors  held  by  the  king.  w»» 
in  the  hands  of  reli^us  houses,  Ihe  abbeys  of  Ccme,  Milton 
and  Shaftesbury  being  the  most  wealthy.  There  ircrc  i;i  milb 
in  the  county  al  the  time  of  Ihe  Survey,  and  nearly  eighty  men 
were  employed  in  working  salt  along  Ihe  coast.  Mints  eiisled 
at  Shaflcsbuiy,  Wareham.  Dorchester  and  Bridport,  ihe  three 
former  having  been  founded  by  ,Ethelstin.  The  forests  of 
Dorsetshire  were  favourite  hunting-grounds  of  the  Noiman  kings, 
and  King  John  in  particular  paid  frequent  vi^ts  to  the  county, 

No  precise  date  can  be  assigned  (or  the  establishment  of  the 
shire  sysicRi  in  Wessei,  but  In  the  time  ol  Ecgbert  the  kingdom 
was  divided  into  definite  pa;i,  each  underan  ealdorman,  which  no 
doubt  lepresenled  the  bter  shires.  The  Inquhiliii  CcUi,  drawn 
up  Iwo  years  before  the  Domesday  Survey,  gives  the  names  of 
Ihe  yt  pre-Conquest  hundreds  of  Dorset.-    The  33  hundreds  and 
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iilibertJHot  tbc  piMeiit  diy  KUln  aome  o(  tltoiiciDtl  ntncs, 
bol  Ibe  bounduia  hive  (uffcicd  mucb  allenlion.  The  8ooe 
•at*  oISlocklinduiiIDilwood  reckoned  in  the DorMtDomodiy 
4K  ami  uineud  to  Dcvoa,  and  the  nunor  of  HolwcU  now 
iocluded  in  Donet  wu  ccckotied  wiLh  SomeiMt  until  the  igth 
ecBiuiy.  Until  tbc  mgn  o[  EliubeUi  Doract  ud  Somene  t  nrc 
ultiLcd  under  one  ifacHHp 

After' tLe  tiiniferenct  of  the  Wen  Sana  Me  from  Sherborne 
toSarumin  1075,  Dorset  lenuined  part  ol  that  dioceie  until  1541, 
■ben  it  vai  included  in  the  newly  fonned  dioceK  oi  firbtol. 
liie  archdeaconry  nil  coeiten^ve  with  the.  ihin,  and  wi* 
divided  into  five  rural  deaaeriet  at  leut  u  eariy  u  1191. 
<  Tie  vast  power  and  weallb  inonopoliced  by  the  Cfaurch  in 
I>ar3eLAhire  tended  to  check  the  rise  of  any  great  county  luniliea. 

Arundel  held  lane  eitatei  after  tbc  Conquen,'  and  William 
Mohun  waa  created  eaiL  of  DoiKt  by  the  empiesa  Maud,  The 
(amilia  ol  CUvel,  LoveU,  Maundeville,  Mautraven,  Feverel  and 
Si  Lo  also  cane  over  with  the  Conqucnr  and  figure  prominently 


xalinlbeKTvia 
[,  OntheoutbreakoriheCivilWaio<lbei;thcentury 
il  feeling  was  in  favour  of  ibe  ling,  and  alter  a  leriei  oi 
icceua  In  164J  Lynic  Regii  and  Pooie  were  Ibe  only 
n  llu  county  left  to  the  patliameot.  By  tbeneit  year 
he  parliament  hid  gained  the  whole  tounly  with  the 
ol  Sheiborne  and  the  Iile  of  Portland.  Tbe  general 
ol  tbe  Donetsbiie  people  to  warlike  punuitt  i> 
lied  St  thii  period  by  the  nie  of  the  "  duhmen."  aa 
n  their  appeannce  without  pikea  or  firc-arma 


punished  n 


1  of  cither  party  diicovend  in  the  act  ol 


;  Id  the  I4lh  century  Doisetshire  produced  large  quantilia  of 
wheat  and  wool,  and  bad  a  pnnpcioiii  doLhing  trade.  In  1616 
the  county  was  levcrely  vitiled  hy  the  plague,  *nd  from  this 
date  the  clolhing  industry  began  10  decline.  The  hundred  of 
Pimpecne  produced  large  quaniiijet  of  ulipetre  in  tbe  ijth 
century,  and  the  aerge  manufacture  waa  intriiduced  about  thii 
time.  Portland  fceeiione  was  bnt  brought  into  ute  in  the  reign 
of  Jameil.,  whe4,lt  was  employed  for  the  new  banqueting  home 
.t  WhitehaU,  and  after  the  Great  Fire  it  was  e.Ieniivcly  uwd  hy 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Inlhe  iBlh  century  Blandford,  Sheiborne 
>Dd  Lyme  Regia  were  famous  for  their  lace,  but  the  industry  hns 
DOW  declined. 

Tbe  counly  relumed  two  members  lo  parliament  in  1190, 
and  u  the  chief  towns  acquired  reprcscnlation  the  number  wat 
increased,  until  in  rjyi  the  county  and  nine  boroughs  returned 
a  total  of  twenty  memben.  Under  the  Reform  Acl  ol  iSji  ihe 
county  fflurned  three  mcmben.  and  Corfe  Castle  waa  dis- 
fnnchiud.  By  the  RepresenUlion  of  Ibe  People  Acl  ol  1B6S 
Lyme  Regis  was  disfranchised,  and  by  Ihe  Redislribuiion  Acl 
>l  iSSs  the  remaining  boroughs  y 


.    Anli^i> 


ci.-Itemj 

o(  Sherborne  Castle. 


ullcs 


lhei7thcenlury.  Thethrecfinesl  churches  in  Ihecounlyaie  the 
abbey  cfaurch  of  Sherborne.  WimhorncMiniietand  Milton  Abbey 
church,  a  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  structure  erected  on  the 
lite  of  a  Norman  church  which  was  burnL  It  has  Iranwpti, 
chancel  and  central  lower,  but  tbe  nave  wat  not  built.  This  was 
•  Benedictine  foundation  of  the  10th  ccnlury,  and  Ihe  refectory 
oi  the  i3lh  century  is  incorporated  in  Ibe  mansion  buill  in  1771. 
At  Ford  Abbey  part  ol  the  buildings  of  a  Citleiciin  house  are 
■jmilarly  incorporated.  Then  are  lesser  monastic  remains  at 
Ahbolsbury.  Cerne  and  Bindon.  The  pan'sh  churches  of  Donel- 
thin  are  not  especially  noliworlhy  asa  whole,  but  ibo«  al  Ceine 
Abba*  and  Beaminsler  arc  6ne  eiamples  of  Ihe  Pcrpcndinilai 
■tyle,  which  is  tbe  matt  comman  in  the  county.  A  little  good 
Norman  wock  remains,  u  in  the  chuichet  of  Beie  Regis  and 


fof  tl 


Qty,  perfectly  distinginthablt  bwa  thoW 
01  willsnjre  and  Aomenet^re,  yet  bearing  many  commoDBiariu 
of  Saxon  origin,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  some  of  the  poems  of 
William  Barnes  (f.i.).  Many  tnwnl,  villages  and  hicalitles  arc 
readily  to  be  recognized  from  their  dcscripliou  in  llu  "  Wesiex  " 
aovel*  of  Thomas  Hardy  (f.i.). 

Sartcy  ef  fVwfiii™  wai  written  by  iht 


'>     ^«  aUo^ 

(1796-181S 
1;  CT  Waii 


IS.  (Uindofl,  1711).    S«  also  J.  Kolchbii, 

"-'-'   E.  £ 

W.    Eyton.   ..    __.,    ..    ,. 

•twlyiit  and  iiflt  al  liit  Duritt  Simrj 
K.  Mayo.  SItiJullieci  DeruUnni  (UuidoD, 
Wjory  a/  Darut  Dialtit  (Dgrcbetter,  i88«)j 
HI  (London,  1S93);  Vklaria  Cmtly  HiiMj. 


\m  Coviiy  of  Doriet  (Londtdi,  1774; 

"  1,  Nichols  (17J6-181S);  Jrt  ei 
_..  .  I1S6.-1S73);  cTwa^c.  i.Kie. 
.    W.    Eyton.   A    Key  u   DimiiJs 


DORSIVEimUL  (Lat,  dorniM,  the  back)  M 
term  used  lo  describe  an  organ  which  ha)  tn 
from  each  other  In  appeanmce  and  tiructuf 
haf. 


r,  tbc  belly),  k 
rfaces  dlDerinf 
IB  an  ordinary 

DORT,  STHOD  OP.  An  assembly  of  tbe  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  with  deputies  Irom  Switierland,  tbe  Palatinals,  Nassao, 
Hesse,  East  Ftiealand,  Bremen,  Scotland  and  England,  called  ta 
decide  tbe  theolDgical  differences  eiisttog  belwcXD  the  Armlniam 
(or  ReiBODitninu)and  tbe  CalvinliU(ar  Coaalcr-Remonslrants), 
was  held  at  Don  or  Dordrecht  (j.t.)  in  the  yean  ifiiSand  1619. 
Tlie  govenunait  of  Louis  XUL  pmhlUtcd  tbe  attendance  of 
Frtncb  delegatea.  During  the  life  oi  ArmlnluB  a  bitter  cen- 
lioveny  had  sprung  up  between  hi*  followers  and  the  strict 
CalviniKs,  led  by  Ftands  Gonui,  his  leUow-prolesHT  at  Lddea; 
and,  in  order  10  decide  their  dlqniles,  a  synodiol  conference  wai 
proposed,  but  Arminfus  died  before  it  could  be  held.  At  tlv 
conference  held  al  the  Hague  in  i6ia  tbe  Attnlnlani  addnsKd 
a  remonstrance  10  the  iiates^geneisl  is  tbe  form  of  five  anldct, 
which  henceforth  came  to  be  known  as  tbc  five  pointa  ol 
Arminianisra.  In  these  they  lacled  against  both  I' 
liptarian  and  tbe  infnlapsarian  dcvelepmenl* 
of  predestination  and  combated  Ihe  irrtBislibility  of  g 
held  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  and  not  only  for  the 
were  not  sura  Ibal  the  dect  1  '  ' 


doctrina 


oedKng  the  of 


r,  hdd  at  Dellt  in  the  y.  .     _  _,__. 

Id  1614,  at  Ihe  inslanic  of  Ihe  Armiman  par 
edict  was  passed  by  the  states^general,  In  which  toleration 
opinions  of  both  parlies  waa  dedaied  and  further  conin 
forbiddoi;  but  this  acl  only  served,  by  rousing  the  iealo 
the  Calvinisls.  10  (an  tbe  conmvcrsiiJ  flame  into  grealei 
Gradually  the  dispute 


became  entsngled  with  political  isaurs; 
the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orangt  espoused  tbe  cause  ol  the 
stricter  Calvinism,  wbenaa  tbc  bourgeois  oligarchy  ol  republican 
tendendei,  led  by  Oldenbamevelt  and  Hugo  Crotius.  stood  fgr 
Arminianism.  In  1617  Prince  Mauiice  of  Orange  committed 
himself  definitely  to  tbe  Cslvinislic  party,  found  an  accasion 
tor  throwing  Oldenbamevelt  sad  Crotius  Inio  prison,  and  in 
November  of  thai  year  caDed  a  synod  intended  to  crush  ihe 
AiminiAns.  This  synod,  which  assembled  al  Dort  in  Nuveinba 
1618.  was  sliiclly  national — calktl  by  the  national  auiboriiy  lo 
decide  a  national  dispute,  and  not  intended  lo  have  more  ihan  a 
national  inlluence.  The  foreign  deputies  were  invited  id  attend, 
only  to  assist  by  theiradvict  in  the  settlement  of  a  conttovmy 
which  concerned  the  Netherland  chiircb  alone,  and  whrdi  tbe 
Netheriand  church  alone  confal  dedde.  Al  lb*  fourth  sitting 
i(  was  decided  to  dte  Simoo  Epista)^us  and  srvenl  other 
Remoiisirants  to  appear  within  fourteen  days  before  the  synod. 
to  state  and  justify  their  doctrines.  Il  was  also  agreed  lo  allow 
the  Arminian  deputies  10  take  part  in  Ihe  delibetatloas,  only  on 
eondition  that  Ibey  forbore  to  coasutlwitt^orlD  any  way  assist, 

I.  C.ooi(Ic 
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Ibdr  dud  bretlmo,  bu 
btlvcea  Ilia  liuiioB  ■ 
praf  OMtid  membcn  c 
theaudvB  ID  be  able 
lynad  accDpicd  hscti  wi 
the  Bibk,  Idc  irbicfaa  eo 


heathen  pucau  u  vere 

Bltioc  £pueopjii8tAd  ll 
■ujpHsed  the  depuliee 

lit  Aimiiuui  depulin,  < 
luemblr.  TbtRenwD 
tieni  ot  the  five  poinu 

4bunce  to  judge  them 
to  Ihe  concimion  thats 
thould  be  deprived  of 
in  retud  to  the  five  pi 
M  the  i361h  •cssIdd  hi 
were:  UDroDdiliaail  ele 
Uniiitibilily  oi  gruc.  S 
dI  H^ula^ariitjuni  v 
doetiinat  dKuiou  uid 

theCRttehunh.     The 


(Lued.  B«i.  1610.  oOc 
DeiimU  161I  (Leiden, 

E.  F.  Kul  liiaXa.  Dk 

uedby'the  Refonned  C 
OuiiUniait  (jid  ed.,  N< 
KMrner-i  ZtiluMfllir 
IJS^jifrjijqetleMO 

■de-U|)iul:A.Sc;liwEiii 


Hjft),  JS-Jit:  H.  C.  I 
M.  4  (Leipiit.  IM). 
HaiaMntn  tan  it  N: 
SMii  (Anuierdaai,  iSi 
f»  A  htrtBr-ninl  «•  d. 
Cioiiincni.  T8n)j  F.  Lo 


DORTMinni,  •  lom 

of  the  Pnudia  piovii 
lenik  pUiii.  50  01.  E 
j»,j«i;<i«9S)  iti.JJi 
the  old  nlli  in  i«5i  1 
nencdei.  the  town  be 
The  centnl  put,  ban 
ndolent  at  iu  hiitotla 
the  Hinieatic  Lmgne, 
the  loVM  of  Wolpb^ 
Biendoned  (be  Reiool 
the  Mulcnkinhe.  Ihe  1 
the  PetHkiKhe,  with  ■ 
with  boiutHul  doiu 
(tttond  tn  i&M  end 
naetun,  having  been 
bf.     Amoni  the  cUri 


IhenuniclpalinfirauryandtbelaisenilwayitatfaD.  TDtbcW. 

ol  the  bat  there  cdtled  down  (0  loofi  (when  ll  was  nnnved)  one 
ut  the  aacient  Uiiie  trees  of  the  KAtdgshof,  where  the  meeting 
'the  VehaprioU  were  held  (see  FEHucCoDEn).  BnttheRal 
intenat  at  BoRDDnd  cenirei  in  iU  vul  indiutriea,  irtiich  owe 
the  littulion  of  the  town  in  the  centre  ol 
the  great  Wca^thalian  coal  baiin.     In  the  immediate  vidnlty  are 

'   "  eombinalion  ol  mineial 

wealth  hai  enabled  the  town  lo  become  a  competitor  with  EsKn, 

OberhauMn.  Duisbgig  and  Ksgea  in  the  products  of  the  Iron 

induitiy.    Ihtse  in  Dortmund  nMie  piclicnlarly  embnce  ileel 

railway  laiti.  mining  iHaot,  win  ropea,  machinery,  ulei  and 

wing  EDachinea.     Dortmund  ha>  alio  eiienuve  breweries,  and. 

addition  to  the  manufactured  goodi  already  enumented,  doei 

coneiderable  trade  In  com  and  wood.    Beudn  being  well 

fnmiihed  with  a  convenient  taHway  lyslen,  linlung  it  with 

the  innuniersble  manulacluiing  towm  and  villagn  of  the  Iron 

diitrict,   it  1*  aha  connected   witb   the  river  Emi  by  the 

DortmuDd-Ems  Canal,  17a  m.  In  length. 

ItortaiUBd,  the  Throtmaanla  of  early  history,  wai  already 

lomi  ol  wm*  importance  in  the  9th  century.     In  1005  the 

nperor  Hemy  U.  held  here  an  eedeiiaatjcal  council,  and  in  1016 

1  Imperial  diet.    The  town  wu  walled  in  the  nth  cen1uiy,and 

rjS7-liSflaocceufu]ly  withstood  the  troopi  ol  the  archbishop 

of  Cologne,  who  besieged  it  lor  twenly-one  months.     About  the 

the  doM  ol  the  Thirty  Veals'  War  the  population  had  become 
educed  to  5000.  In  1S03  Dortmund  lost  its  rights  as  a  free 
own,  and  was  annexed  to  Nassau.  The  French  occufHcd  it  Id 
iSofi,  and  tn  iSoS  it  was  made  over  by  Napolain  to  the  grand-duke 
if  Berg,  and  became  the  chief  town  of  the  dtpartmenl  of  Ruhr. 
Through  the  cession  of  WotphaliiL  by  the  king  of  the  NetberUnda, 
ui  the  J  lit  of  May  iSi  s,  it  became  a  Pruuiu  town. 

See  Thierieh.  CtnUckU  itr  Frtirtirknladl  Dorlmnmd  (Duct,  1854), 
<nd  LudoGl,  Ban-  md  Kiuiadimlmaltr  in  Dartmuni  (Padcrbefn, 
189;):  aba  A.  Shidwell,  luiuslral  EficUncy  Cl'Ondaa,  1906). 

DOBT,  or  John  Dokv  (Zew  /ukr),  an  Acanthoplerygiin  fiah, 
Lhe  type  of  the  family  2etdi»,  held  in  lucb  esteem  by  the  ancient 
[Ireekslhat  they  called  it  Znoallettbeir  principal  divinity.  Its 
English  Dame  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  French /evfu  dtwtt, 
ind  baa  reference  to  Ihe  prevailing  golden-yellow  colour  of  the 
living  fiah.  The  body  in  ihe  dory  is  much  comprtsed,  and  fi 
nevly  oval  in  form,  while  the  mout' 
protruson. 


.-  large  and  capable  of 
dorul  fins,  of  which  the 
anterior  ia  armed  with  long  slender  iploo,  and  the  connecting 
membrane  u  produced  into  long  tendril-like  filamenisi  whilea 
nw  of  short  spines  otcnds  along  Ibe  belly  and  Ihe  rooti  ol  the 
anal  and  dorsal  fins.  The  colour  ol  tbe  upper  lurface  is  (dive- 
brown;  the  sides  are  yellowiih,  and  an  marked  with  a  prominent 
darkspai,onaccouniof  which  the  dory  divides  with  the  haddock 
the  itputaiionof  being  Ihe  fish  from  which  Peter  look  tbe  tribute 
money.  It  is  on  inhabitant  ol  the  Allanlic  coasts  of  Europe, 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Australian  seas.  It  is  occaslonalljr 
abimdantoo  the  coasts  d  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  is  also  found, 
though  more  sparingly,  throughout  the  British  seas.  It  iseaceed> 
ingly  vsrodou*.  feeding  on  moUusca,  shrimps  and  the  young 
of  other  fish;  and  Jonathan  Couch  [i;8q-iS)o).  author  of  a 
Hiilerr  t/  Brilisk  FUJui,  ataie*  that  from  the  stomach  of  a  singk 
dory  he  lial  taken  ij  flounders,  some  i)  in.  long,  j  falberlasben 
half  grown  and  s  >Iona  from  the  beach,  one  1)  in.  in  length. 
They  are  of  ten  taken  in  the  fiahennen's  nets  off  the  Comwalland 
Devon  coast,  having  entered  these  in  pursuit  ol  pilchards.  They 
oic  seldom  found  In  deep  water,  preferring  sandy  bays,  among  the 
■reeds  growlDg  on  the  bottom  of  which  they  lie  tn  wait  Cor  their 
pity,  and  In  aecuring  iMs  ihey  are  greatly  assisted  by  Ilieir  great 
widlhof  gape,  by  their  power  of  protruding  the  mouth,  and  by  the 
■lender  filaments  of  the  first  doiial  fins,  which  fioal  like  worms  la 
the  water,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  Iwdy  is  buried  in  the  sand, 
and  thus  they  enlice  the  smaller  bshcs  la  come  nilhin  easy  reach 
of  the  capadous  jaws.  The  dory  often  alliint  a  weight  of  11  lb, 
although  those  usually  brought  Inlo  the  market  do  not  aven^ 
more  than  6  or  Tib.     It  ia  highly  valued  as  an  article  of  food. 
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Tbt  family  ZtUtu  haauiuiudspedst  iaierest  ot  laic,  O.  Tlula ' 
wuJ  C.  A.  Boukngu'  having  sbom  Uul  they  bivc  much  in 
clUDOlOB  »iih  ibe  dai'fshsor  Plarmaiid^  tad  man  bcneaily 
lelalcd  to  the  origirul  nock  jniid  wbich  liiit  uynuncuial  type 
hu  bem  f  volvcd ,  espcdsUy  il  the  Upper  EccenegeDU*  /  mfliuliiiM 
ix  taken  into  amsidcratioH'  ThiaafEnity  i&  further  AuppoflHl  by 
Ibc  ob$ervitiaiii  made  by  L,  W.  Byroe'  an  Ibe  aiymoMtry  in  tlie 
number  and  amncemcnt  of  the  bony  plates  at  (he  baac  of  the 
doiulandaniUtinilnlheyouiigDfiheJohnDory.      (G.  A.  B.) 

DOSITHBUl  KAOISTEH.  Creek  gmmmuiui,  flouriihed  at 
Rome  in  the  4th  ceniuiy  a-o.  He  «a>  Ibc  author  ol  1  Greek 
tianUtioa  nl  a  Latin  gRunmu,  intended  to  asaiit  the  Gnck- 
HptiVing  inhabitaDta  of  the  empire  in  learning  Latin.  Hie 
traiulation,  at  £nt  word  (or  mad,  beoomea  les  iiectueiit,  and 
finally  udiacontinuedaltofether.  The  L^tin  gnkmmar  used  waa 
buedontbeiameiullieriliesaathoaeofCharisiiuaikd  Dicmedes, 
■ihieh  accounta  for  the  many  points  of  Bmiiarity.  Dtwiheua 
eoBUibuted  very  little  of  hii  own.  Some  Greek-Latin  e«rdieB 
by  an  unknowa  wiilei  of  the  jrd  century,  to  be  leoml  by  heart 
and  translated,  were  added  to  the  grammar.  They  are  ol  eon- 
tiderablc  value  at  illustrating  the  aocial  life  of  the  period 
and  the  hiitory  oi  the  Latin  language.  Of  these  'E^wviiviaTa 
UHlafrtfameyUa),  the  lliird  book, containing  a  coUectim  of  words 
and  phrases  from  everyday  conveiulion  (>iiA||i«ii>4  i|uMa) 
Jus  been  preserved.  A  [urtber  appendix  toasisted  of  Aoeedotea, 
Letters  and  Keacripts  of  the  emperor  Hadrian^  fables  ol  Aoopi 
ealracu  Inra  Hygiousj  a  history  nl  the  l^jiD  War,  abridged 
from  the  Iliad;  and  a  Ictal  Infment,  II>^  OiiaSifiifiar  (Dt 


Edition!:  Cnmnmiu  in  H.  Kcil.  un»i-a»B>  univ,  •■■,  an 
apantely  (iS;'] ;  HcrwifinimaU  by  G.  C4u  (iSoi)  (>a  C.  LWe' 
Cirfu  ^norumm  LaliHprHm.  iii.)  and  E.  Backing  ii8j>).  which 
eoncains  the  appendii  (including  the  lecal  ftsement);  lee  a1>o 
C.Lachmann,  (rrmJitaeT  Di>iillmu(tB3-j)iH.  Hagcn,  £)(  Puilifi 
mBtitri  tm  /tnaibir  tfaiiii  (1*77)- 

MUAl  (dowel,  dorsel  or  dosel;  Fr.  dai.  back),  an  ecclesl. 
aitical  ornamented  doth  luipendcd  behind  the  altar. 

DOtSBRBT.  oi  impoit  block  (a  Fr.  term,  from  <La,  back), 
In  archilcclure,  the  cubical  block  of  stone  above  the  capiuls 
in  a  Byaantlne  church,  used  to  carry  the  anJiea  and  vault,  the 
a  superficial  area  greatly  in  eaccai  of  the 


'1S6]),   founder  of   the 


DOST   MAHOMHED   KHAH   (1 

dynasty  of  the  Baraksai  in  Afghan 

elder  tirotber,  the  chief  of  the  Bankaap,  Faiun  hnan,  woa 
an  impotiani  part  in  raising  Mahnud  to  the  soveRigniy  of 
Afghanistan  in  iSw  and  in  restoring  him  to  the  throne  in  iSoq. 
That  tuhr  repaid  hit  Mrviret  by  causing  him  to  be  assassinated  in 
iBiB,  and  Ibui  Incutitd  the  enmity  of  his.tribe.  After  a  bloodif 
csnBict  Hahmud  was  deprived  of  all  his  passessioni  but  Herat, 
the  icat  sf  hit  dominions  being  divided  among  Falteh  Khan's 
brotben.  Of  theae  Dost  Mabommed  received  for  his  share 
GtaaBU.  to  which  in  iSifi  be  added  Kabul,  the  richest  of  the 
Af^an  provinces.  From  the  commencement  of  fait  reign  he 
foutid  himself  involved  in  diqniles  with  lUnjit  Singh,  the  Sikh 
ruler  of  the  Punjab,  who  used  the  dethroned  Sadurai  prince, 
Shsja-ul-Mulk.  as  his  inslrumenL  In  iSu  Shuja  made  a  last 
illeiupt  to  recover  bis  kingdom.  He  wu  defeated  by  DoU 
Uabemmed  under  the  walls  of  Kandahar,  but  Ranjit  Sin^  leited 
(he  ofipartunily  to  annei  Pahawat.  The  redjvety  of  thit 
(oruesB  bectme  the  Afghan  amii't  great  CDDcem.  Rejetting 
overtures  from  SuBia,  he  endeavoured  to  form  an  alUsDce  with 
England,  and  welcomed  Aleiander  Buniei  to  Kabul  in  iSn. 
Bumcs,  bowenr,  was  unable  to  prevail  00  the  govenior-genera], 
Laid  Auckland,  to  respond  to  the  amit'i  advance*.  Dott 
Uahomaud  was  enjoined  to  abandoD  the  attenpl  to  rrarm 
Pcabawai,  aad  (0  place  bit  foreign  pohcy  under  Britith  gatdasce. 
1a  retDA  he  was  coly  peomiscd  protection  from  Ranjit  Singh,  ef 

> "  I>ie  VnfahnadeiSchallen.''  Si>f.  CnUnOL  icxii.  (lobi).  p.  717- 
•"On  the  •yseirutH:  poHtioo  <J  the  Ffeuroixciidae,     A*n.  and 

'*  On  the  aumbtrand  amagBBIiu  ol  the  boay  plates  of  tfacyoBag 
John  Duty,"  ffinMriti,  ii.  (1901),  p.  115. 


whom  be  had  iw  fear.  He  replied  by  icaewinghii  lehlioat  whb 
Russia,  and  in  iSjg  Lord  AnckUod  aet  (be  British  iroopa  In 
rnotioD  against  him.  In  March  lAjg  (he  British  force  under 
Sit  Willoughby  Cotton  advanced  thioogh  the  Bolan  Pass,  and 
on  the  36lh  of  April  it  readied  Kandahar.  Shah  Shuja  wai 
procLtimed  amit,  and  entered  Kabul  on  the  7(h  of  August,  while 
Dott  Mahoinmedsougbt  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 
Clusdy  followed  by  the  British,  Dost  was  driven  to  etlremilica. 
and  on  thC4lho[  November  1840  surrendered  at  a  prtioneT.  He 
lemained  in  captivity  during  tbf  British  occupation,  during  the 
ditulnnii  tttieat  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  January  1841,  and 
UDtilthetecaptuiieof  Kabiiltntheau(umnoli&«i.  Hewailhea 
aelat  liberty,  inconsequence  of  the  resolve  of  the  British  govenfr- 
Doeat  la  abandon  the  attempt  to  intervene  in  the  internal  poUlic* 
of  Afghanistan.  On  his  return  from  Hindustan  I>os(  Uahommed 
was  received  in  triumph  at  Kabul,  and  set  himself  to  reestablish 

of  hostility  to  the  British  and  allied  himself  with  (he  Sikhs;  but 
after  the  defeat  of  his  allies  at  Gujrat  on  the  iiat  of  Febiuaiy 
rS44  be  abandoned  his  designs  and  led  his  tmofis  back  into 
Afghanistan.  In  1S50  he  conquered  Baikh,  and  in  iBj4  be 
acquired  control  over  the  southern  Al^n  tribes  by  (he  capture 
of  Kandahar.  On  (he  jolh  of  March  185;  Dost  Mabommed 
reversed  lu's  former  poiicy  by  concluding  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  the  British  government.  In  iB;i  be 
■  :larcd  wi  -     ■■  •        -         -...".... 


July  a 


dbywl 


hthei 


eeofKen 


pbcedunderaBarakcaiprincc.  During  the  Indian  Muli 
Mahommcd  punctiliously  Teliained  fioai  assisting  the  insurgenli. 
His  later  yean  were  dlsiurbei)  by  troublo  at  Herat  and  is 
Bokhara.  These  he  canpused  tor  a  time,  but  in  iWi  a  PcniaB 
anny.  acting  in  onncert  *ri(h  Ahmad  Khan,  advanced  agatittl 
t^andahar.     The  old  arair  called  (he  British  to  his  aid.  and, 

from  his  frontiers.  On  the  i6lh  of  Miy  i86j  he  captured 
Herat,  hut  on  the  glh  ol  June  he  died  suddenly  In  the  midst 
of  victory,  after  jrfaying  a  great  rile  in  the  history  of  Central 
Alia  lor  fony  years.  He  named  as  his  succasor  hU  ton,  Sbere 
All  Khan.  (E.  1.  C) 

DOITOIEVEKY,  FEODOH  WXHAILOVICH  (iBii-iSBi), 
Russian  author,  born  at  Moscow,  on  the  joth  ol  October  tflji. 
was  the  second  son  ol  a  re  tired  military  lutgcon  of  a  decayed  noU* 
family.  He  wascHuciIrdat  Moscow  andallbemlliUryenginecr' 
ing  academy  at'Sl  Petersburg,  which  he  left  in  J  843  with  (be  grade 
ol  sub-lieu  tenant.  Neit  year  bis  father  died,  and  he  reagned  Ui 
eommiMinn  in  order  to  devoir  himsdf  to  Bterature — thm  eoin- 
mendngi  longsiniggic  with  iUhealth  and  penury.  In  addition 
to  the  old  Ruisiin  masters  Gogol  and  Pushkin,  Baliac  and 
George  Sand  supplied  him  with  literary  ideals.  He  knew  Uiileof 
Dickera,  but  hii  Siti  story  is  thoroughly  Dickenslan  io  character. 
The  hero  Is  ■  Russian  "  Tom  Pinch."  who  enterliint  a  pathetic, 
humble  adoration  for  a  lair  young  girl,  a  solitary  waif  like  himself. 
Characteristically  the  Russian  story  ends  in  "  tender  gtoom." 
The  girl  marriei  a  middle-aged  man  of  property;  the  bero  dies  of 
a  broken  heart,  atKl  his  funeral  is  described  in  lamentable deuB. 
The  germ  of  all  Dostoievsky's  imaginative  work  may  bidittavcred 
here.  The  story  waa  submitted  in  manuscript  to  tbt  Russian 
critic,  Bielinski,  and  eidled  his  as(aoiibmeii(  by  its  power  over 
the  emotions,  tl  appeared  In  the  Douni  of  184^  in  the  itmaldi 
5at]>^/'«(rI^nrf.undertbe(itko(''FoorPMl|d(."  AoEngl^ 
version,  J'aer  FM,  witb  an  introduclioii  by  Mr  Geoife  Hoote, 
appeared  In  iBh.  Tbe  tucccnful  (utbor  becaoK  ■  regnlai 
can(ribu(ot  of  abort  tokt  (o  the  .liiMfi  sf  Ue  Ctufry,  a  DNPihlr 
periodical  caBduc(ed  by  Kraenky:  but  be  wu  wretchedly  paid, 
and  his  wa(t,lboagh  RVialint  citiaordiiwry  power iDdlotculty, 


physical  tufierjag  robbed  bim  of  the  joy  e<  U'e  aad  fiOed  Un  with 
hitter  thoughuand  moibidfatagtalBia.  During  i>47bebecaBe 
aa  enthusiastic  member  <rf  the  fentatiraaiy  reuniant  of  the 
psHiical  agilalar,  PetradieviU.  Muy  ol  the  Kudenta  and 
younger  Dcnbert  did  UKh  nxne  tl        "  -■->-• 

Fourier  asd  other  rreixipiitli  at  thca 


itpoRs  wm  evmtuSx  cimnl  to  tbe  piAx,  ud  oo  the  jjn! 
of  April  1S49  DostdcnLy  ind  hli  brothEr,  with  thirty  other 
suipccted  pcnonagn,  wen  iTTCsted.  Aflu  a  ihort  tnmftiatiDD 
by  the  scent  pdicc  they  were  lodged  in  the  foniHsor  Si  Peter  ind 
5l  Fftul  It  St  Pctenburg,  in  which  can^ejocot  Foodor  wiole  hit 
tLory  A  IMt Ha*.  Od  the  ilodirf  December  i&««lheuciBed 
wen  lU  aatdennwl  to  tltath  tuA  contcyed  in  vmni  to  ■  Urge 
Kxllold  hi  the  SimoBonky  Flm.  ib  tbe  wldien  *cr  pRpuIng 
to  any  out  the  ttaxtaa,  the  pdxiiun  were  inlofiBed  that  their 
peultymicomiiiultdletxilinSibeiii.  TlieiKnttliit'teenteDce 
wu,  fOor  m*n  in  SItwrit  and  eaforced  military  ktt(m  in  the 
ruilu  for  Ufe.  On  Qliulmu  eve  l&^g  he  aaniiKiiced  the  long 
Jeuney  to  Omsk,  ind  lemaiDed  b  Sibrrte,  "  like  a  'Ann  burled 
alive,  nailed  down  inbis  coSa,"  for  lour  terrihlc  yean.  Hia 
Slberiia  expettenca  aR  gmphicalJy  namtcil  in  a  vojame  to 
^ich  bo  pvt  tha  oaoe  of  RictlltHi*m)  •/  ■  Otoi-Htm  ((8j£>. 
It  ni  known  in  u  Ea^iih  tfaBilation  as  Bmririd  Alitt  i*  Sibtria 
(1881-.  another  ventos,  1S88).  Hb  release  only  (ubjectcd  bim 
totioh  iodignitia  aa  a  niminoD  aoldirr  at  Semipalatiiuk;  but  in 
tSsfl,  through  the  interceaaion  oF  an  old  sfhooUellDir,  Gcnei 


if  AlenndcT  L 


1  I8S9,  u 


mhe 


be  was  GnaOy  recalled 
in  lain  DC  iiaa  nurnea  a  widow,  Madame  luiev,  but  she  died 
at  St  Petersburg  in  186;  after  a  somewhat  stormy  Durned  lile. 

After  Inrding  tor  yeanwtlh  llic  worst  criminals,  Dostoievsky 
obtained  an  eiccplloiul  insight  into  tbe  dark  and  seamy  ilda  ol 
Russian  lifc^  He  iormed  new  conc^tions  of  human  life,  of  the 
balance  of  good  and  evil  in  nan,  and  of  the  Rmsian  chancier. 
Psycbotfifical  studies  have  seldom,  if  ever,  found  a  more  intense 
form  of'eipreision  than  llal  embodied  by  Dostoievsky  in  hi* 
novel  called  Ohk  and  Puniiiimtia.  The  htro  Raskohiifcov  It  a 
poor  stodeDt,  who  n  led  on  to  commit  a  murder  partly  by  self- 
conceit,  potly  by  the  conlemplalion  ol  Uie  abject  misery  around 
him.  Uniuipaucd  in  poignancy  in  the  wbole  of  moticm  litcialure 
vokedbyiho. 


Raikoln 


imblcsl 


■t.  Sort 


whom  he  lovea,  and  from  whom,  having  confeised  bis 

dcHves  the  idea  of  expiation.     Raskolnikov  finally  gjvea  bimidf 

np  to  tbe  police  and  is  ailed  to  Siberia,  whither  Sonia  roUowi  bios. 

new,  but  specfilly  (hanclerrslic  of  DcetolevdLy:  the  theory,  for 
inilance,  that  iu  every  life,  bawever  fjiHen  and  degraded,  there  are 
ecsulic  Doment*  of  MU-devoIiooi  the  doctrine  of  (Hiiification 
by  suffering,  and  by  sufferiDg  alone;  and  the  ideal  of  a  Russian 
people  forming  a  social  state  at  some  future  pcribd  bound  together 
by  no  obligation  save  mutual  love  and  the  magic  of  kindness. 
In  this  visionary,  proepect,  as  well  as  in  his  objection  to  (he  ut  of 
physical  force,  Dottoieviiiy  anticipated  in  a  lemarkaUc  manner 
some  of  the  roaipicuous  tenets  ol  hii  great  aucixssor  Tolstoy. 
The  book,  elect  rifled  the  reading  public  in  Russia  upon  its  appear- 
ance in  iftAA.  and  its  fame  was  confirmed  when  it  appeared  In  Paris 
in  iB«J,    To  hii  remarkable  (acuity  of  awakem'ng  reverberations 

Doitotcvsky  bad  added,  by 


inimpiiied.     CriiK  ani  P 


'  bfbit  frequently  a  marvcflous  tragic  and  analytic  power, 
are  nnequil.  and  deficient  Id  measure  and  in  balance. 
of  Ibcrn  are:  Tile  Injuttd  and  Ua  [<ualled,  Tki  DcnsBr 
TkrrdiHUSbii).  rkt  AdyllUSjs).  Tlu  Bnilhas  Karaml 
From  1U5.  when  be  teltled  in  St  Petersburg,  Do 
was  absorbed  in  a  succession  of  journalistic  enterprisi 
Slavophil  interest,  and  Buffered  severe  pecuniary  lossci 
to  leave  Rus^a.  in  order  to  escape  his  creditors,  and  to  s< 
!n  Germany  and  Italy.  He  was  further  harassed  by  IroL 
hit  wife,  and  his  work  was  interrupted  by  eirilcptic  Bts  1 
pbjBca  I  ailments.  It  wuundcrsucb  conditions  as  tho 
moit  enduring  works  werccreated.     KcniinagcdEnaUy 
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(ti*BI*  antoblagTiptieal  fads  and'  refleetiona.  The  last 
_  yean  of  hb  Ule  were  spent  in  comparative  prosperity  at  St 
PMersburg,  where  he  died  oa  tbe  gth  ol  Pehruaiy  iMi. 

"fe  had  been  Irremediably  geared  by  his  Siberian  eipeti- 
Ha  looked  prematunjy  old;  bit  face  bore  an  eipiesiion 
w;  in  dliposiiioa  he  had  become  dhtiuMful. 
lacnuni,  cDmempiiHiiB — hit  tavonrite  theme  the  superiority  of 
the  RuBSao  peaaant  over  every  other  class;  ai  an  artist,  tbou^ 
—cuktiiid,  lie  had  aver  baen  nibde  and  tympalbeiic,  but  latteriy 
be  **s  tortured  by  trapC  nslom  and  morbidly  preoccupied  1^ 
eiceptianal  and  perverted  types.  M.  de  VogiK,  in  bii  admirable 
Eiritavu  rujja,  has  worked  out  with  some  success  a  paiaUcl 
between  the  later  yo>n  of  Doatoievskj'  and  those  of  Jan  jacqoet 
Rousseau.  Siberia  eSectually  convinced  the  novelist  t^  tha 
inipaiencB  of  Nihilism  in  such  a  countiy  at  Kustia;  but  thoagh 
be  oat  tttaitcd  by  ardent  liberals  for  the  reactionaiy  trend  ol 
bis  later  ariiiaga,  Dottoievsky  became,  towanii  the  end  of  bit 
lilc,  an  extiemcly  popular  figure,  and  bit  [uncral,  on  the  nth  of 
February  iSSi,  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  moat  remarkable 
demonstrations  of  public  feeling  ever  wit&essed  in  the  Ruaaia> 
capital.  The  death  ol  the  Russan  novelist  wu  not  mcntioDBd  in 
the  Londsn  press;  it  is  only  since  iSSj,  when  Crnw  a«t  Fmaitlt- 
•uTifEcst  appeared  raEoKlith,  that  his  name  hM  bcoane  at  aU 
familiac  In  England,  maialy  through  French  trstlationt. 

A  eoettfetr  cdirioa  of  hit  noveli  wai  JhokI  at  Si  f^tssburc.  (n 
fourteen  voIunH  (i«aa-ig8jj.  Two  criikol  scuiSs  bf  Tcbij  asd 
Zelinsky  appealed  at  Ucacow  m  iSSjAad  a  Cemaa  lile  hv  Hoflinann 
at  Vienna  in  rSgj.  (T.  Sa.) 

DQUAL  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  airondiase- 
ment  in  the  depart  ment  of  Nord,  »  ra.  Si  oi  Lille  on  the  Nonhetn 
railway  between  that  city  and  Cambai.  Pop.  (1006}  town, 
ii,6;o;  commune,  33,^47-  Douai.is  situated  in  a  marshy  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sojpe  which  intenectt  the  town  from  south 
to  Dort2^  and  suppbca  water  to  a  canal  skirting  it  on  tl^  west. 
The  old  fortihcations,  of  which  the  Porte  de  Valoidcond  (ijth 
century)  is  the  chief  survival,  have  been  demolished  to  make 
room  lor  boulevards  and  public  gatdois.  The  industrial  town 
of  Dorigaies,  Sin-lo.Noble  and  Aaiche  are  practically  suburb* 
of  DouaL  Of  the  diurchea,  that  of  Nolre-Dame  (latb  and 
14th  centuries)  is  remarkable  loc  tbe  posieuioa  of  a  fine  altar- 
piece  of  Ihe  eariy  t6th  century,  composed  of  wooden  parteb 
painli^  by  Jean  Beltegambi^  a  native  ol  Douai.  The  prindpa) 
building  ol  the  town  is  a  bandsorae  hUel  de  ville.  partly  of  the 
ijlh  century,  with  a  lolty  belfry.  The  I^lais  de  justice  (i8U> 
century)  was  formerly  the  town  bouse  («/»(■)  ol  tbe  aWiey  of 
Marchieanct.  ilouses  of  tbe  ibih.  17th  uid  iSth  ooturiet  aie 
niuscrous.  Then  it  a  sUiue  of  Madame  Deibonks  Valmort, 
thepDet(d.  iS59],anativeaf  the  town.  The  municiiHl  museum 
contains  a  library  of  over  85,000  volumes  as  well  a*  iSob  hlSS..  and 
a  fine  collection  of  sculpture  and  paintings.  Douai  Is  the  teat 
of  a  court  ol  appeal,  a  court  of  assiics  and  a  subprefect,  ondhu  • 
tribunal  ol  first  intlance,a  hoard  of  trade-artutialoEi,  an  exchange, 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  brandi  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
Ita  edutatinoal  institulioos  mclude  a  lycte,  traming  colleges,  a 
school  of  mines,  an  artillery  school,  schools  dI  music,  agriculture. 


I  other  industries  co 


a.Jyaj 


ladi.  which  blargely  wa 


CCnjJi 


y,  belonged  in  tbe  m 


i  the  counts  of  Flanders,  passed  in  1384  U 
ndy,  and  so  in  1477  with  the  rest  ol  the  Netherlands  to 
Spam.    In  1667  ft  ww  captured  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  wu  ulli- 
ely  ceded  to  Fiance  by  the  treaty  of  Ulrcchl  in  171],    Mis- 
.    ally  Douai  is  mainly  impOTtnni  as  the  centre  of  tbe  political 
mmitted  I  and  retigiDus  propaganda  of  the  exiled  En^Hsli  RoiUD  Citholio, 

I.  L.OOi^lC 
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Id  1561  Philip  IL  ol  SptiD  founded  1  university  hen,  is  wUck 
Mvtnl  Engliib  kIidI*!*  whc  given  chair*;  (nd  la  connaion 
with  this  Wilii*m  AUeo  (f.i.)  in  is6S  taaoAtd  ibc  olebtited 
English  cdkite.  Ii  wu  hen  thtl  Ibe  "  Uouii  Bihlc  "  W3i  pie- 
pind  (HC  VoL  III.  p-  «oi).  Then  trot  tbo  u  Irish  ud  t. 
Scott  college  aod  houses  ol  English  Denedifliw*  ind  Ftucis- 
euit.  All  these  survived  till  ijw,  nhen  the  univerwiy  wu 
suppressed.  . 
S«  F.  BnsBrt.  Bin.  im  cUikk  0  di  In  lUulUnit  it  Demi 

S[nui.ia77.S;);C.  Mine.  Hut.  ^A-^C«w*('t'>Ui)ie.  Waul. 
vn  s/ttcCsliiatuJtcrniii/ (London.  1900);  Kindecaur.  Hit.  ilm 
CiMti  Kt^ii,  Dauni  (Rnmi.  i«i>li);  Daucvuic.  filoUujcnnili 

MOAUIBXEZ,  ■  fishing-pot!  o[  western  Fnnce,  bi  Ibc  dcpul- 
ncat  of  FinisUre,  an  the  MUIhem  shore  of  the  Biyof  DDUimcoei 
r5n.  N.W.  of  IJaivpeTbjrnil.  Fop.  <t«ai)  rj^js.  ItSMrdioe 
Bihsy,  which  is  oirried  on  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  bcgicming 
ol  December,  |ivs  omipitton  to  ahout  800  boati,  and  between 
jaoo  ud  4000  men,  and  the  preserving  of  the  fish  la  *n  importut 
itkdiutry.  Mackeiel  fiihing.  bott-bullding  and  rope  and  net 
Baking  ako  occupy  the  Inhibltanu.  Theie  b  a  lighibouse  on 
the  imall  island  of  Trbtan  oH  Douanenu. 

DODBU  (from  the  Mid.  Eng.  iSubU,  the  form  which  ^vn 
the  preaent  pronundatlDD,  through  the  Old  Fr.  duble,  from  Lai, 
^f(u,  twice  as  mucht,  twice  ai  much,  or  liije,  having  two 
IMTta,  having  a  part  repeated,  coupled,  &C-  Tlv  word  appeartu 
a  aubslantive  with  th*  ipecial  meaning  of  the  appearance  to  1 
penon  of  his  own  apparition,  gn»ia!ly  trgarded  u  a  wiiolng,  or 
of  aoch  an  apparitiop  of  one  living  person  10  another,  the  German 
Drff^ttmet  [see  AlTAUnoNS).  Another  word  often  used 
wilh  thia  raeaDfaig  ia  "  fetch."  According  lo  the  JV»  En^isk 
DuUtmarj,  "fetch  "  it  chleBy  of  Iridi  usage,  and  may  pftssiUy 
he  eonnccled  with  "  letch,"  to  bring  or  cany  away,  but  it  may 
be  a  separate  word.  The  Cotpua  Glouaty  □{  the  beginning  ol  the 
lot  h  century  Mema  to  ideniily  a  word /«£«  with  mar*,  meaning 
a  gohlia  which  appean  in  "  nighlmare."  "  Double  "  is  also  used 
of  a  penon  whcae  resemUance  to  another  is  peculiarly  striking 
or  nmarhabk,  *o  (hat  raDfuslaa  between  Ihem  may  easily  arise. 

DOOIU  BASt  (Ft.  enMRhuie:  Cer.  Kmlrahaii,  Crat  Bail 
Gtife:  Ita).  ttiilrtto4U,  iuIhc),  the  largest  member  of  the 
nsdon  family  of  Mringed  inurunenu  pUyed  with  a  bow,  known 
•1  the  vioSn  family,  uul  the  kiweit  in  pitch.  The  doubie  bus 
diSen  tlightly  in  coutiuclion  from  the  other  memben  ol  the 
family  ID  that  ilhaatlantiag  ibouLden  (one  of  the  feaiureaof  the 
•iola  ia  lamba,  act  Violin);  that  is  to  say  that  where  the  belly 
b  joined  by  the  neck  aad  fiDgft-board,  it  baa  a  decided  point, 
whcreaa  in  t)K  violiD,  viola  and  violontcHo,  Ibe  finger-board  is  at 
right-anglealo  the  botinnul  part  of  a  wide  curve.  Il  b  probable 
that  the  sbonlden  ol  the  double  baia  men  made  drooping  lor  the 
lakeotadditioiHilatcaigthalconttntctiODonaccountof  thcftrain 
cnacdbythclHuioDodbeiirin^  The  double  has*  wailormerly 
Diade  with  ■  flat  back— another  duncteriMic  of  the  viol  family— 
whena*  now  the  back  ia  ai  of  ten  found  arched  ai  flat.  -  Thebow 
b  for  DbvioB  leasoDt  aboiur  and  siooier  than  the  violin  bow. 

The  techniane  of  the  double  bai*  preaenu  eeruin  difficuli^ 
inhtreol  ia  an  inttnimrnt  of  such  liigr  proponinnL  The  Hreichca 
for  the  Kngeti  art  very  great,  almon  double  ihiw  lequiird  for  ihe 
viotoncetlo,  and  owin^  to  the  UUclnieia  of  the  ilrinEi  ^rral  [on:* 
'         ^e  finger-tMard  wher 


DOUARNENEZ— DOUBLE  BASS 


_      _  «  the  third  aod 

addiiioiul  power  and  elcinuH  from  the  Iicl 

ui  the  Br«i  and  fcond,  being  ilieir  octivti  hither,  vibrate  m 

used.  In  order  to  obtain  equal  aoiMrity  ou  hit  double  boaa  with 
»ur  ftrlngi,  Mr  White*  found  it  ne«Hary  to  have  a  wider  bridge 
.M-.rina  >Twu,#  ■  :<L  lo  that  the  distance  between  the  strings 
le  »  on  ■  doable  beta  whh  Ihiee  Mringi,  thui 

Sve-Ronged    double    I 
used  ifl  Germany  tuned  eilh 


lUowiog  pienty  of  ro 


^  but  iix^  initn»ei|tt  have  baea  al 


y  thowr  irilh  four  itrfng*.  A  lO 
ve  nringi  bv  Kari  Otbo  ol  U 
>  and  I  ago  with  the  lollowing  an 


"SET 


grand  and  full.    The  loweit 
chord  si  tha  di 


of  the  kettladruni  when  played  ./(Ht  the  u 

^heta 


Mnwn  chord  calm  and  na)Ett 


Eboiqih  poaaiMe.  an  vldon  wr 
jwing  to  the  lima  required  for 
=Hecl  is  produced  by  what  b 

itrings  when  a  ungle  blow  is  tharply  ilruclc.  forming  a  scrii 
ihort  iremokx.  The  douUe  baa  u  the  fouKhlion  of  the  i 
^rche«n  and  therefon  of  great  imaortaiio*;  il  olayi  the  la 
part,  altea.  at  iii  name  Indu^tet,  only  doubling  the  'cello  pai 
,. '■i--nly«ncelhebeeinningo(lheiaihcenlury 

ta  IMeuwvcn't  Fifth  Symphony  in  C  minor: — 


These  opening  but  an  played 
daring  innovation  of  Beniha- — ' 


dsWiby' 


caused  quite  at 


The  remote  origin  of  the  double  bass  is  the  UDM  ai  thai  of  the 
violin.'  It  was  evolved  from  the  bass  viol;  whether  Ibc  tnn*. 
formation  took  place  simultaneously  with  thai  of  the  violin  fmn 
the  treble  viol  or  preceded  it,  hm  not  tjeen  definitely  proved,  but 
both  Casparo  da  ^0  and  Maggitii  constructed  double  baaac^ 
which  wen  in  great  request  in  the  churches.  Do  Salo  made  one 
wilh  three  strings  for  St  Mark's,  Venice,  which  is  Hill  preserved 
there.'  Il  was  Dragonelii's  livouriie  cnnteil  ioiuumeat,  pre- 
sented 10  him  by  the  monks  ol  5(  Muk,  and,  according  to  the 
desin  eiprcssed  in  hb  will,  the  insiiumcnl  wu  restored  after  Iv4 
death  to  St  Mark's,  where  it  b  at  present  preserved.  Draaonettl 
used  a  straight  bow  similar  to  the  violoncello  bow,  held  overhand 
with  the  hair  slanlhig  towudi  the  neck  of  the  instrnmeali  it 

■  TTitDntlrBt 

'5h    Kathleen   _ 
Pan  II,    "The  PiTc 


^  .. . jnOo,  Vufc  Fmfn.  No.  31).  p.  i. 

n  ScUoiincer,  Ttt  ImiinmnH  t]  lit  Qui 

„ ■--jr,nUnFtmil>"!i9D»-iooj 


K.  C.  While.  TU  BnU,  Baa.  p.  i. 


ly  Google 


DOUBLEDAY— DOUBS 


Endud  fnm  Paris,  ud  it  ■  funotite  'witb 
ocbatnlplayin.  Ptutoiiuigivts  mb  lUiulnliDD  of  ft  Mib-bui 
riilia  faiiiia«(7ui  conl/a-tav  (■«•'  " RCtat);  emMiucUd," 
■Udi  diq>lu«d  tin  oCltn  Uise  amtn-bui  violi;  of  which  he 
alio  gjvta  an  iUustntion.* 

Ciavanni  BolIoiBi  (ig23-ig8«)  v«  the  ■leaUat  virtiKWO  on 
tie  double  ban  that  the  woild  haa  cvtr  known.  It  wu  not  only 
the  perdction  of  hia  technique  and  tone  which  won  bim  artiilic 
fame,  but  alto  the  delicacy  of  bi*  Mylo  and  hia  eiquliite  laate 
inphiaiiug.  (K.S,) 

O0UILS)A7,  ABNER  (iSiQ-iSgj),  Americ 


D  Spa,  New  Yorii,  c 


:  lethoi 


n.,  when  ft  began  to  be  upenedtd  by  coat  and  waiileoaL    The 

doublet  «u  inunduccd  into  England  from  France,  and  was 
originally  padded  for  defence  or  vannth.  "  Doublet  "  ii  abo 
uwl  of  a  pair  or  couple — a  ibing  that  i>  Ihe  faodnule  of  anolherj 
at  in  philology,  one  of  tm  wordi  diflering  in  fonn,  but  repie- 
aented  by  an  identical  root,  at "  alarm  "or"aia[um  '*;  inoplica, 
of  a  pair  ol  lenso,  combined,  for  eaanple,  to  correct  aberration. 
In  the  vork  of  the  lapidary  a  doublet  ii  a  counterfeit  geni,  made 
by  cemenlinK  two  pieces  ol  plain  glaia  or  crystal  on  each  side  of  a 
layer  of  ^ati  (coloured  tt 


and  ^aduated  from  Weit  Point 
anillely  during  the  Meiicao  Wat,  being  proent  at  the  haitlca  of 
UoD terey  and  Buena  Vitta.  He  wat  lecoBd  in  conmiand  at  Fort 
Sumter,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  wbeD  It  Iraa  bombanled  and 
taken  by  the  Conlcderates  in  iWi,  and  lata  in  the  "■"["Ig"  of 
Ibat  year  he  ictved  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  «a  ■  &dd  officer.  In 
February  iS6i  he  nai  made  a  bogadiei-gaenl  of  vohintecn  and 
empkyed  in  the  Unes  of  WasluDgton.  He  commanded  a  division 
in  the  Array  of  the  Potomac  in  the  tecond  Bull  Run  campaign  and 
at  Antietain,  becoming  major-general  U.S.V.  in  November  iBfi). 
Be  continued  to  command  his  division  in  the  Fcedeiicktbuig  and 
ChanceUonvillc  campaigna,  and  on  the  Gni  day  ol  the  battle  of 
Ceiiyiburg  he  led  the  L  coriH,  and  for  a  time  all  the  Union  forces 
on  the  field,  after  the  death  of  General  ReyooldL  In  the  Latter 
part  of  ttie  war  he  waa  employed  ui  various  admbiiittaCive  and 
militaty  poati;  in  Joly  iSfij  he  was  breveted  colonel,  and 
In  Klarch  iS6s  brigadier^general  and  major-general  U.S.A. 
General  Doubleday  con  tinuuiin  the  annyaf  cer  the  war.  becoming 
colonel  U.S.A.  in  1S67;  he  retired  in  1S73.  He  pubU&hed  two 
important  worlu  on  the  Civil  War,  Rtmiiaicciita  of  Furls  Simla 
tKd  UouUrie  (1S76}  and  CAoiKeUgrnt/Ji  and  Guiyslmri  (iftSi), 
the  latter  being  a  volume  of  the  tcnea"  Campaigna  of  the  Civil 
Wu."  He  died  at  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  on  the  i6lh  ol 
January  184  j. 

Hit  younger  brother.  Ulveeee  Dodbleimt  (1814-189]), 
fought  throu^  the  Ovil  War  as  an  officer  of  volunteoa,  waa 
bnveted  btigadier-general  U.S.V.  in  March  iSej,  and  csm- 
lauided  a  brigade  at  the  battle  ol  Five  Forks  ( ist  April). 

O0DBLQ)AT,  THDIIAS  {17Q0-1870),  Eoglisb  poUtician  and 
aulb«,  waa  bora  at  Newcastle^n-lVne  in  February  iT«o-  In 
tttly  life  he  adopted  the  views  of  William  Cohbett,  and  waa  active 
in  promoting  the  agilalion  which  rttulted  in  the  patsjig  ol  the 
Refotn  Bill  ol  iSji.  At  secretary  of  the  Noitbem  Political 
Union  of  Whiga  and  Radicals  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
larwsrding  the  inlcresis  of  £ad  Grey  and  the  relonning  party. 
In  18  jS-lSjg  be  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Notlhern 
Reform  Union;  and  to  the  but  he  was  a  keen  abservetof  political 
~~c  succeeded  hit  father,  George  Doubleday.  as  partner 


agenuii 


naybecc 


nor  one,  at  alayerof  diamond  upon  a  topaz,  or  ruby  on  a 
DOUBI,  a  river  of  eastern  France,  rivng  in  the  Jura  at  the  loot 
theNoirmont  ridge  at  a  height  of  3074  ft.  and  flowing  into  the 
bAne.    Its  course  is  269  m.  in  length,  (hough  the  distance  from 


through  wooded  gorga  of  great  grai 


mo!  BC 


anufaci 


It  New 


attention  rather  to  literature  than  to  mercantile  aflairs.  On  the 
biluie  of  the  6nn  he  obtained  the  office  of  re^trarof  5 1  Andrew's 
pariih,  Newcastle,  a  pott  wUch  he  held  unlit  appointed  secretary 
la  the  coal  trade.  lie  died  at.Bulnan's  Village,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  on  the  iSth  of  December  1870.  In  1831  Doubleday 
puUidied  an  £iiay  m  Uuyidani  Heat  Gtretnimait,  and  in  1&41 
he  attacked  some  of  the  principlel  of  Malthiu  in  his  Triie  Lam  of 
Ptfulatien.  Ha  alto  wrote  A  FtliiUai  Lift  aj  Sir  Raliol  Feil 
(LondoD,  1856);  A  Financial,  SlalUliial  and  Uontlary  History 
tf  Bm^adfrum  1633  (London,  1847);  Matto  j<x  ilalaiidiiU 
(London,  1870)1  Tht  Eitof  SI  MBTk,a  RuManaof  Vmia-.tiiA 
&m  dcamas,  Tin  Slalut  Wife.  Diaddian  and  Caius  Jfartu,  in 
addition  to  MnM  fiihing  »ngt,  and  many  tontributioDt  to  virions 
Kwipapeis  and  periodicals. 

DQDBLBT  (a  Fr,  word,  diminutive  ol  imblc,  folded  or  of  two 
lUckiKBes),  a  doce-Giting  garment,  with  or  without  ileevet, 
cAending  from  the  neck  to  a  little  below  the  waiit.  worn  by  nta 
ft  all  ranka  and  age*  from  the  T4th  century  to  (be  tinie  of  Chailet 
oriis,  Syilapna  taitic  (WaIfEiib<ltld.__ltII  Bad  Ibw), 


■sjtsvfa' 


,  (t). 


T  akiniog  (he 

of  Chailleion  and  desecnds  over  the  Falls  oi  the  Doubi  (88  ft.  in 
height),  the  river  for  about  iS  m.  forma  the  frontier  between 
France  and  Switzerland.  Flowing  into  the  latter  country  for 
a  short  distance,  it  turns  abruptly  west,  then  north,  and  finaUy 
at  Voujeaucourt,  aouth-west.  Just  below  that  town  the  river  is 
joined  by  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  Ihe  Rhine,  to  accommodate 
which  its  couraehaa  been  canalited  as  far  as  Dole.  Till  it  reaches 
Besaacon  which  lies  on  a  penintula  formed  by  the  river,  the  Doubt 
passs  no  town  of  Importance  eicept  Pontailicr,  Same  distance 
below  Beaancoa  it  cnten  the  department  of  Jura,  paSHS  Dote, 
and  leiving  the  a^aa  ol  hill  and  mountain,  iuua  into  a  wide 
plain.  T^versing  this,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Love,  i(t 
chief  affluent,  and  broadening  out  to  a  width  ol  itio  ft.,  at  length 
reaches  the  SaAne  at  Verdun.     Below  Dole  the  tiveris  IMvigabk 

DOUBS,  a  frontier  department  of  eastern  France,  formed  in 
179D  of  the  andent  principality  of  MontMliard  and  of  part  of 
the  province  of  Franche-Comlf.  It  it  bounded  E.  and  S.E.  by 
Switzeriaad,  N.  by  the  territory  of  Bclforl  and  by  Haute  SaAne. 
and  W.  and  S.W.  by  Jura.  Pop.  (rood)  I(i8,4j8.  Area,  1030  tq. 
m.  The  department  (aket  its  name  from  the  river  I>oubs,  by 
which  it  is  traversed.  Between  the  Ognon,  which  forms  the 
nortb-waton  limit  of  Ihe  department,  and  the  Doubs.  runt  a 
range  ol  tow  hllla  known  u  "  the  plain."  The  rest  of  Doubt  it 
mounlBinout,fourpatallelcbaiiiiof  tbejuncrottingitirom  N.E. 
(oS.W.  TheLomontiangc,tbelowC3taltheiechains,dominaIei 
the  left  bank  of  the  Doubt.  The  central  region  is  occupied  by 
hilly  plateaux  covered  with  pasturage  and  iorests,  while  the  rest 
of  Cae  depaitmeni  is  tmveited  by  the  remaining  ihjrx  mountain 
taoges,  (he  highest  and  most  eatterly  ol  which  contains  the  Mont 
d'Or  (^floo  fi-),  the  culminating  point  ol  Doubt.  Betidta  the 
Doubt  the  chief  rivers  are  its  tributaries,  the  Detsoohrt,  mtteiing 
the  eau  of  Ihe  department,  and  the  Loue,  which  ttavettei  its 
louth-weitem  portion.  The  flimate  is  b  general  cold  and  niny, 
and  the  winters  are  severe.  The  toil  is  stony  nod  loamy,  and  at 
the  higher  levels  there  are  numerous  pea t-bogi.  Atqiroilmaldya 
fifth  of  the  (olal  area  is  planted  with  ceieab;  mote  than  a  third  It 
occu[ued  by  pasture.  In  its  agricultural  aspect  the  department 
may  be  divided  Into  three  regions.  The  highest,  on  which  tfie 
«iow  usually  llci  from  til  10  eight  months  in  (he  year,  it  in  part 
barren,  but  on  its  Im  oposed  slopes  it  occujjcd  tiy  forestt  ol  Gr 
trees,  and  aSords  good  pasturage  for  cattle.  In  the  second  01 
lower  r^'on  (he  oak.  beech,  walnut  and  sycamore  flourish;  and 
the  valleys  arc  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  region  ol  the  plain 
it  the  most  lenile,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  cereals  u  well  a* 
bemp,  vegeuhles,  vints  and  fruit.  Cattle-rearing  and  dairy- 
fatnilDg  receive  much  ttlCDtion;  targe  quanlitiet  of  cheese,  of  Ihe 
natun  of  Gruy^,  ate  produced,  mainly  by  the  co-operative 
choete-factoties  or  fmiiiirtt.  The  riven  of  the  department 
abound  in  gorges  and  fails  of  great  beauty.  The  most  important 
manufacture*  ue  walcbet,  made  chiefly  at  Betan;oo  and  Uorteau, 
.  hatdwat*  (fUrimoDcouit  aod  Vali 


Valaitignty),  aail,i 


**' 


DOUCE-^DOUGLAS,  HOUSE  OF 


ouadiia  m  Found  *(  AadiDcsun  [pop.  jji7>  ind 
4Uer  lowu.  The  dudllauoa  of  brmdy  tnd  Abbzithe,  aod  (he 
muiufacluicoicoUon  iad>«gllcngDOdi,auloinobila  and  paper, 
4re  tiM  aiaed  on.  Eipoiis  indude  watcha,  live4toclc,  wiae, 
veieUblE9.  iioEi  snd  haidware;  cattle,  hidci,  timber,  coat,  sine 
■Dd  BiacliiDeiy  are  iopoREiL  Larg«  quaotiiics  o(  goods,  [d 
truttit  bclweeo  Frana  aad  SwitzerJand.  paaa  throu^  the  depart- 
meoL  AmoE^  ita  mineral  products  are  bulMing  slooc  and  lime, 
and  there  are  peat  working  Douba  is  served  by  the  Paris- 
hyotk  railway,  the  lino  from  DAle  to  Swiuctl^nd  passing  via 
Ponlarlier,  through  the  south  of  the  department.  The  canal 
from  the  RMne  Id  the  Rhine  trivenes  it  [or  84  Dules. 

Besancon,  BauiDe-les-Dames,  MontbiUanl  and  Fonlarliet,  with 

(educational  ctrcumKcipIion)  and  Ihe  diocese  of  BesaDCOD.ichicb 
is  Ibe  capital,  the  leal  of  an  archbishop  and  of  a  court  of  appeal, 
and  headquarters  of  the  VII.  army  corps.  Besides  Bcsan(on 
the  chief  towns  are  Moolbfliard  and  POnlarlier  (^.i.).  Omans.  a 
town  on  the  Loue,  has  a  church  of  the  16th  century  and  rulus  of  a 
feudal  castle,  wliich  are  of  antiquarian  interest.  Montbenott  on 
the  Douba  near  Pont* rlier  has  the  remains  of  an  Auguatioe  abbey 
(rjthtoifilhcentuiies).  The  doisleis  are  at  the  isth  century, 
and  the  chuidi  comains.  among  other  worlu  of  art,  tome  fine 
stalls  eiccuted  In  tbe  i6lb  century.  Lower  down  the  Doubs  i> 
the  town  of  Motieau.  with  the  Maiun  Peituiger.  1  bouK  of  the 
RcnaisUBce  period,  and  a  church  which  aliU  presetvo  remains 
of  a  prtviom  atruclure  of  the  ijth  realuiy.  Eaume-lci-Damei 
owes  Ibe  a^  of  its  name  to  a  Benedjctine  convent  founded 
in  jOi,  to  nhicb  only  noble  bdles  were  admilled.  Numerous 
'      ;  been  found  at  MandeuK  {near  Montbtliard}, 


niof£ 


DOUCE,  FRAHCU  (iJST-iSj^l,  EngUih  antiquary,  wo  bom 
in  London  In  175;.  His  father  was  a  clerk  in  Chuicecy.  After 
completing  his  eduolion  he  entered  his  lather's  oSicE,  but  won 
quitted  it  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquities.  He 
became  a.  prominent  member  of  tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
for  a  lime  held  (be  poK  of  keeper  of  mamiscnpli  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  was  compdled  to  resign  it  owing  to  a  quarrel  with 
one  of  the  trustees.  In  1807  he  published  his  IUiulraiia*i  of 
S*ahjjM«  and  ^iKMiif  If ajrntM  (1  vols.  8vo),  which  contained 
■  '    a  great  deal  of  trilling 

lated  the  autbac, 

XT  of  papers  to  the 
In  iSjj  be  published 
Dana  tj  Dtaili,  the 


•ork  in  TAc  Edixfaath  £(n(v  greatly  ii 


a  Zh'inrlalion  ok  i)it  varifia  Dtsipis  oj 

substance  of  which  had  appeared  forty  years  nciore.  neoieaon 
the  joth  of  March  1S34-  By  his  will  he  kfi  his  printed  books, 
illuminited  manuscript*,  coins,  &c.,  to  tbe  Bodleian  hbrary;  his 
own  manuKiipi  works  10  the  British  Museum,  with  dtiections 
that  thechcst  containing  them  should  not  be  opened  until  the  lit 
of  January  1900;  and  his  paintings,  carving  and  miH 
antiquitirs  to  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick.  who  published  an  a 
them,  entitled  Tb  Daiaaa  Uuitum. 

DOaCLAS,  tbe  name  of  a  Scottish  noble  family, 
presenled  by  the  dukes  of  Hanjilton  (Douglas-Hamilton,  hdn- 
male).  tbe  eatli  of  Home  (Douglas-Home)  who  also  bear  thi 
title  of  Barcn  Douglas  of  Douglas,  the  dukes  of  Bucdeuch  anc 
Queensbcrry  (Mbnlagu-Dooglai-Stalt),  Ibe  eatia  of  Mortor 
(Douglas),  the  earls  of  Wemyil  (Wcmysi-Cbarteril- Douglas), 
and  the  baronets  Douglas  of  Can,  of  Spiingwood.  lA  Cleobervic, 
kc.  Tbe  merquessate  of  Douglas  and  tbe  earldoni  of  Angus,  the 
Ustoric  dignities  held  by  the  two  diief  branches  of  the  fuiiily, 
the  Blatlc  and  the  Red  Douglas,  arc  merged  in  the  Hamilton 
peerage.  Tbe  namereprcseated  lheCaelicifiit*{/«,darkwaier. 
and  Douglasdale,  the  home  of  the  family  in  Luuiiklhire,  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  tbe  earls  of  Home.  Tbe  6rel  member  of  tbe 
family  to  emerge  with  any  dislinclnets  wsaWiUiam  de  DougLu. 
or  Dulglas,  whose  name  frequently  i4>pean  on  duutcra  f 
to  I>i3.„ilc.il  said  to  have  been  brother,  or  brothet- 


Frokln  ot  Hnmy,  tbe  (oundcr  of  the  house  of  Mniny.  Hb 
second  son.  Brice  (d,  riii),  became  tushop  of  Moray,  while  tbe 
estate  fell  to  the  eldest,  Sir  Archibald  (d.  c.  1140). 

Sta  WiLUAM  Of  DouoLAS  (d-  ijQg),  laUed  "fc  in.*,- 
Ardiibald'tgrandson,  Has  the  hist  formally  to  assonw  the  tide 
of  lord  of  Douglas-  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Ehtabeth, 
daughter  of  Aleiander  the  Steward,  be  abducted  from  tbe  mamr 
of  the  La  Zouches  at  Tranent  an  heires!,  Eleanor  o(  Lovaln, 
widow  of  William  de  Ferrers,  lord  of  Gmby  in  Lejcester^rc.  who 
in  nor  appeared  by  proiy  in  the  court  of  the  Englisb  kinc 
Edward  1.,  to  answer  for  the  offence  of  marrying  without  his 
permission.  He  gave  a  grudging  allegiance  to  John  de  Ba&d. 
and  swore  fealty  to  Edward  1.  in  riqt;  but  when  the  Scpttiih 
barons  induced  Baliol  to  break  his  bond  wirb  Edward  I.  be  coqi- 
manded  at  Berwick  Castle,  which  he  surrendered  after  the  sack 
of  the  town  by  the  English  in  1 296.  After  a  short  imprrsoruneed 
Douglas  was  restored  to  his  Scottrsb  estates  on  renewing  hb 
homage  to  Edward  1.,  but  his  English  possesions  were  forfeited. 
Hejoined  Wallace's  rising  in  r  197,  and  died  in  1 198.  a  priaona  in 

His  son,  SiK  Jaucs  or  DoncLAS  (iiSfi-ijje),  lord  of  Dcni^as, 
called  the  "  Good,"  whose  exploitB  are  imong  the  most  romantic 
in  Scottish  history,  was  educated  In  Farli.  On  his  return  be 
found  an  EugUshman,  Robert  de  CliBord,  in  possession  al  his 
estates.  His  oDer  of  allowance  to  Edward  1.  being  refused,  he 
call  iu  his  lot  with  Robert  Bruce,  whom  he  joined  before  his 
curonalion  at  Scone  In  ije6-  From  the  battle  of  Mettaireo  be 
escaped  with  Bruce  and  the  remnant  oi  his  followers,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  his  wandering  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  neit 
year  tbey  returned  lo  the  south  of  Scotland.  He  twice  outwitted 
the  English  garrison  of  Douglas  and  destroyed  the  casUe.  One  t* 
these  eiploils,  nrricd  out  on  Palm  Sunday,  tbe  iQth  of  Man± 
1307.  with  barbarities  eicesiive  even  in  those  days,  is  known  as 
the  "  Douglas  Larder."  Douglas  routed  Sir  John  de  Mowbray  u 
Ederfoid  Bridge,  near  Kilmarnock,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  tbe  war  in  ibe  south,  while  Bruce  turned  to  tbe  High- 
lands. In  1J08  he  captured  Thomas  Randolph  (afterwards  eari 
of  Moray),  soon  to  become  one  of  Bruce's  Gtoi  supporters,  and  a 
friendly  rival  gf  Douglas,  whose  eiploiti  he  shued.  He  made 
many  successful  raids  on  tbe  English  border,  which  woo  for  Un 
the  dlelded  name  of  the  "  Black  Douglas  "  in  Engbsh  bousefaeUt. 
Through  tbe  capture  of  Roxburgh  Castle  in  1J14  bystratagtB, 
the  asuiUnls  being  disguised  ai  black  oien,  he  secured  Tsvioi- 
dale:  aod  at  Bannockbum,  where  he  was  knighted  on  the  battle- 
&eld.  be  commanded  the  left  wing  with  Walter  Ibe  Stcmid. 
During  the  thirteen  years  of  intermillent  warfare  that  lidlawcd 
he  repeatedly  raided  England^  Re  slew  Sit  Robert  de  NcviU,  the 
"  Peacock  of  the  North,"  in  single  combat  In  iji6.  and  in  l]i« 
he  invwied  Vorkshtre,  In  company  with  Randolph,  deteatii^ 
an  army  assembled  by  WiUiam  de  Mdlon.  archbishop  of  Yoek, 
at  Mitton-OD-Swde  (September  jo),  in  a  Egbt  known  as  "  The 
Chapter  of  Mylon."  In  ijii  be  captured  the  pass  of  Bytand  is 
Yorkshire,  and  forced  the  En^ish  army  to  retreat.  Me  waa 
rewarded  by  the  "  Emerald  Charter,"  granled  by  Brace,  vhicb 
gave  him  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  family  estates,  and 
released  tbe  lords  of  Douglas  from  various  feudal  ohbgations, 
Tbe  emenld  ring  which  Bruce  gave  Douglas  in  ntlBcation  ot  tbe 
diarter  is  lost,  but  another  of  tbe  king's  gilts,  a  large  two-baaded 
aword  (bearing,  however,  a  later  inscription),  ensti  al  Douglas 
Castle.  InadariDgmgbt  attack  on  the  English  camp  in  Wcudale 
in  1317  Douglas  came  near  capturing  Edward  UL  bimsell. 
After  laying  waste  Ibe  northern  counties  be  retreated,  withiMt 
giving  battle  to  the  English.  Before  his  death  in  1^14  Bnca 
desired  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart  to  PatesliDe  in  redabptiM 
of  his  unfulfilled  vow  to  go  on  crusade.  Accordingly  Sir  JuAca 
Bel  ont  in  ijjo,  bearing  with  bim  a  silver  casket  containing  the 
embalmed  heart  ol  Bruce.  lie  fell  fighting  with  the  Uoora  in 
Spain  on  the  15th  of  August  of  that  year,  and  was  buried  ii 


■.'t  Church.  Douglas.     Knee  Us  day  tb 


in  their  1 
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Dou^ai^havB 
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told  in  Fioiuut'i  Ckramtia  uid  in  John 


u^  CaOlt  D—tirtm. 

Edwud  BaUoI  It  Aoau  u  1331,  uia  ata  juu  dmd  aiipiuua* 
Rgcnt  9f  ScoUud  for  D>vjd  li.  »h«ii  he  tiiksd  >  pitchad  baUla 
u  lUkka  HiU,  vbcn  ha  n*  dcfiMad  and  kilkd  (ijj}),  witli 
bii  acpbcw  William,  loid  of  Daii|^  Tka  inlwriUiKe  («■  W 
hit  bnthtf,  ■  flmtflnmn,  Hugh  tin  "  Dull "  (h.  I'm).  1^ 
antniatd  Im  Undi  to  David  IL;  and  a  n-vmnt  wia  made 
w  WaiiBB  Dwitfu,  BEit  idCnod  to. 

WlUUM  DOMUt,  m  £UL  01  DODOUI  <<.   I3t}--ljB4), 

kid  bccD  tducattd  Id  Pranca,  and  ntancd  la  Soitlanil  in  134S. 
In  IJJ3  be  Ulkd  is  Ettikk  Forat  Us  kiumaa,  WtlliuB,'  1^ 
km^  ti  Uddaidak  (<.  1300-I3S3),  kaon  ai  tba  "  Plover  el 
Qiniij"  «bo  had  bacn  mrdai  of  tLs  wnluu  Baicliadiiitai 
Darid  Il.'a  minority,  and  had  takan  a  hemic  than  in  driving  tbt 
Ea^iA  Itoia  lonlhmi  ScsUand.  Liddiadilc  had  in  154'  iMt 
the  kiac't  favooi  by  the  murdtr  ol  Sir  AJtnnder  Rimiay  of 
Dalbontle.  whom  David  hid  nude  constable  ol  the  cutlc  of 
RoiboiiA  and  ihniff  of  Te%%Didite  in  his  pUcr;  he  mi  taliui 
priHonatNenll't  Croat  in  i J46,  and  odr  relmed  oo  beconing 
SrgEDua  of  Edward  UI.  for  the  bndi  of  Liddesdile  ud  the 
castle  of  the  Rmriitage;  Liddead^'  was  alto  accuted  of 
etelriring  the  murder  of  Sir  Diivid  Barclay  [a  ijjo.  Some  of  bis 
bsda  fell  to  hit  kinunan  and  murderer,  vha  wat  created  cail  of 
DoD^uin  ijs8.  In  1357  his  mi niagc  with  Margiiel,  sister  and 
bcimt  af  Thomia,  ijth  earl  of  Mar,  eventually  brought 


DOUGLAS,  EARLS  OF  4+3 
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ya  raised  for  this  purpouDoufilu 
was  for  a  short  timcin  rebcUion  10  1363.  In  1364  he  joiiwd  David 
n.  in  leekiDga  Imly  irith  England  which  should  deprive  Robert 
the  Steward,  formcily  an  ally  of  Douglas,  of  the  succession  by 
pottiog  an  Enidlth  prince  on  the  Scottish  throne.  The  in- 
dcpcadenfc  of  ScviliDd  wu  to  be  guaranieed,  and  a  special 
clause  provided  for  the  mlontiou  of  the  English  estates  of  the 
Dauglu  family.  Onthcaccessionof  Robert  II.  he  was  nevcrthe- 
lot  reconciled,  becoming  justiciar  of  uulhem  Scotland,  and  the 
kst  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  making  and  repelling  border 
laida.  He  died  at  Douglas  in  May  1384,  and  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son  Jamei.  fiy  his  wife's  tistcr.in-law.  Margaret  Stewart, 
foanlesiof  Angusinherown  jighl,and  widow  of  the  13th  earl  of 
Uir.  he  had  a  son  George,  afterwards  itiearl  of  Angus. 
'  Jakes,  a™  Emu  of  Doucus  and  MAifc.  ijs*->388),  married 
Lady  Isabel  Stewart,  duughter  of  Robert  U.  In  13S3  he  made 
■ar  on  the  Enclisb  with  the  assistance  of  a  Fieocb  contingent 
tnder  John  dc  Vieone.  He  allowed  the  English  to  advance  to 
Edjnburgh,  wisely  refusing  halite,  and  conlenied  biinsell  with  a 
dolruclive  counter  nid  on  Carlisle.  Disputes  soon  arose belwren 
ihe  allies,  and  the  French  returned  home  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
hi  i3MDoiig[aa  raptured  Hotspur  Percy's  pennon  Inaskirmisfa 
itu  Newcastle.  Fercyiought  revenge  in  Ihe  balllr  of  Ottcrbum 
(tagost  13M).  which  ended  In  1  viclcry  tor  the  Scots  and  the 
captor*  of  Hotspur  and  his  brother,  though  Douglas  feU  in  the 
^I,  Tlie  ttrriggle,  narrated  by  Froisun,  is  celebfiled  in  Ih* 
Engliab  and  Scottish  ballads  called  '■  Chevy  Chase  "  and  "  Tbe 
bttle  of  Otterbum."  Sir  Philip  Sidney  "  never  heard  Ihe  olde 
BDg  of  Percy  and  Douglas  thai  I  found  not  my  heart  mooved 
Ban  than  with  a  Inimpet  "  {Aptitpe  jut  Petlrir).  The  md  eail 
left  no  Icgilinale  male  iasue.  His  natural  sons  William  and 
Archibald  became  tbe  ancestors  of  the  families  of  Douglas  oi 
'  A  deacendant  of  a  younger  ion  of  the  Drigiiul  William  de  Douglas, 
'Un  Ihe  murder  oflhe  knight  of  Lidd«dale,  hit  landi.  wiih  ihe 
eiCTptiDa  of  Liddeidale  and  Ihe  Hermiiagt  [Hfelied  to  Ihe  crown 
tad  Iben  aKurrd  by  hit  nephew.  I'll  10  his  neohew.  Sir  lanwA 
Ekngtai  of  Dalktilh  and  Aberdour 

t.nirs  Douglas.  3rd  Lord 
.    lUSonhi 


Cd.  Ttrol.  whoe  gnal.Brandioa 

, , — ., d.  1304).  became  earl  of  Morion 

la  1458  on  his  nuirlage  wiih  Lady  Joan  Stewart,  third  dauehier  of 
lanei  I.     Hii  giandun.  Ihe  ]id  carl.  Ml  diughtnl  only,  a  whom 

of  ScoilBnd.  a'ocntar  S  the  duke*  of  Hainniao ;  Ouabelh  married 
<■■  ■S43  Jane*  Douglai.  who  became  by  ihi>  manure  4Ih  carl  of 


The  earidui  tod  Wailed  estatee  of  Douglas  reverted  by  the 
patent  of  1358  to  Akbisau)  Doocui,  jkd  EjUL  ot  Doocui, 
ealM  "TbeGi4m"(e;t3>S-c.i4aoJ,anatunlaaaoflb*"gDod" 
Sir  Jimei.  Wlh  Ut  cooiii,  the  iit  eiri  oi  Dooglu,  be  had 
fought  U  Mtitn,  itbeie  he  Wat  Ulun  prltoDer,  but  was  rcleaaed 
thiMgh  IfDotMKe  of  hit  teal  tank.  On  U>  letum  to  Soothnd  he 
beoma  cooaUble  >ad  ^Difl  o(  Edinhargb,  and,  later,  warden  of 
the  wolcn  muthei,  where  hn  poritka  wa*  ittengthcoed  by  hit 
hncnttihg  lord  lA  Gallmny  ta  1364  ud  by  his  pnrc^te  of  the 
«aildiiaiaiWigtiiwnini37i.  HefunberincrcatedUtesUtaby 
hbmarriagBKilhJoaiuiaMonyibeireatofBoIhwell.  Durioglhe 
iDtBTali  ol  mr  vicb  the  Ea^ith  be  Impmnl  leudtl  law  on  the 
border  chidUiM,  drawing  op  a  ipedal  code  for  the  mtnhet.  He 
was  twice  teal  on  lajtriont  to  the  Fieneh  court.  Hw  power  of  the 
Black  Douglaiirfeiahadiiwed  the  oowD  under  tbe  weak  rale  of 
Robert  III.,  and  in  1^99  he  amnged  ■  maniage  between  DavM. 
duke  of  Rothetay,  the  Ung't  ton  and  heir,  and  his  own  daughter, 
Marjory  Don^at.  Rotbcaay  wu  already  contracted  to  marry 
EUiabelfa  Dunbar,  dau^ur  of  the  eirt  ol  March,  who  had  paid  a 
large  nun  for  tbe  boaour,  March,  aUeaaled  from  his  allegianre  by 
this  breach  of  filth  on  the  king's  part,  now  jofaed  Ihe  English 
forces.  A  natural  ko  of  ArchibaM,  Sir  William  of  Douglas,  lord 
af  Nilhiidale  (d.  ijqi),  mirried  Egidia,  daughter  d  Robert  III. 

ArcfaibaldtheCrim waAsucceededbybiseMestsOTI,A]tCHIBAii>,  ^ 
4T«  Eau.  or  DocCLAi,  isE  duke  of  Touraine,  lord  of  Gatlowiy 
and  Aonsndale  (1371-1414),  who  married  In  139s  Lady  Margaret 
Stewart,  eldest  diughter  of  John,  earl  of  Carrlck,  afterwards  King 
Robert  III,  In  1400  March  and  Holspur  Percy  had  laid  waste 
eastern  Scotland  at  far  as  Lothian  when  Ihey  were  defeated  by 
Douglu  (then  master  of  Douglas)  near  Preston.  With  the  regent, 
Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  be  was  tospected  of  complicity  in  the 
murder  (MaR:h  1401)  of  David,  duke  of  Rothesay,  who  was  in 
their  custody  at  Falkland  Castle,  but  both  were  officially  declared 
guiltless  by  the  parliament.  In  that  year  Douglas  raided  England 
and  was  taken  prisoner  al  Homildon  Hill  by  the  Percys,  He 
fought  on  the  side  of  his  caplort  at  Shrewsbury  (1403),  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English  king  Henry  IV.  Ke  became 
reconciled  during  his  captivity  with  Ihe  earl  of  Ma  rch.whose  lands 
had  been  conferred  on  Douglas,  but  were  now,  with  the  eiceplion 
of  Annandale,  resloied.  He  returned  to  Scotland  In  I40(>,  but 
was  in  constant  communicalion  with  tbe  English  court  for  the 
releaKoflhecaptivelingJamesI.  In  r4uhe  had  visited  Paris, 
when  he  entered  into  a  personal  alliance  with  John  tbe  Fearless, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  In  1413  he  commanded  i  contingent  of 
»Scots  sent  to  the  help  of  Charles  VII.  igainsl  Ihe  English. 


le  peerage-duchy  of  Ton  mi 


ie  French  ar 


a  his  heirs 


leTynem 
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STH  Ea«i  or  DoucLAS  (e.  1391-1439),  succeeded 
to  hit  father's  English  and  Scottish  honours,  Ibough  he  never 
touchedlherevenucsolToumine.  He foughl at  Biug( in  14". 
and  was  made  count  of  LongueviDe  in  Nomandy. 

His  tuo  sons,  Wiluimi,6th  Earl  (1423  M 440),  and  David, 
were  Utile  more  than  boys  at  the  lime  of  their  father's  death  in 
14J9.  Theycanhardly  have  bccnguilty  of  any  real  offence  when, 
an  tbe  14th  of  November  1440,  they  were  summoned  to  court  by 
Sit  William  CHchLon,  lord  chancellor  uf  Scotland,  and,  after  a 
mock  trial  in  the  young  king's  presence,  were  beheaded  forlhwitb 
in  the  courtyard  ol  Edinburgh  Castle,  This  murder  broke  up  the 
dangerous  power  wielded  1^  the  Douglaies.  The  lordships  ol 
Annandale  and  Bolhwell  fell  to  the  crown;  Galloway  to  the  earl's 
cister  Margsrei.  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway  ";  while  the 
Douglas  lands  passed  to  his  greal-unde  }uas  DouclaS,  yn 
Earl  or  Douolas,  called  the  "  Cross,"  of  Balvany  (137 1-1444), 
lord  of  Abercom  and  Aberdour,  eari  of  Avondale  (cr.  r4];), 
younger  ion  ol  the  3rd  earL 

The  laltei'i  sons,  Wuliah  ((.  ui5-USt)  and  Jai(es  (141^ 
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14BS),  became  8th  uuJ'^IheulinipactlnlriAidillwldbeaiiic 

eul  of  Many  by  tnurUge  witK  EUabcth  Dunbtr,  daughter  uid 
co-heiioi  oi  Jama,  eul  d[  Moray;  Hugh  mi  creaud  tut  of 
OnnoDd  in  144];  John  wu  lord  of  Bahnny;  Btaiy  became 
bishop  of  Duoheld. 

The  pOKer  o(  the  Black  Douglaiea  wai  Kitoied  by  the  8tb  earl, 
who  iMDVcred  Wigtown,  Galloway  and  Bothwea  by  martUf  e  (by 
papal  diipeniation)  with  hii  couiin.  the  Fab  Maid  t4  Gallony. 
He  waa  loOD  bigh  in  favour  with  janica  11^  aod  praeiucd  the 
dilgiace  of  Clichton,  hi)  kiumen'i  murderer,  by  an  alliancc  wilb 
bit  rival.  Sit  Alexander  Llvingitone.  In  1450  Jama  nided  ibe 
earl'i  landi  duiing  hi)  absence  on  a  pilgriiiiage  to  Rome;  but 
their  iclalions  teemed  outwardly  friendly  until  in  1453  the  king 
invited  Douglu  to  StiiUng  Cailie  under  a  ufe-ronduci,  in  iUelf , 
however,  a  proof  of  strained  relation!.  There  Jamei  demanded 
the  diuolution  of  a  league  into  which  Douglai  had  enlered  with 
Akundcr  Linduy,  Ihe  "  Tiger  "  eari  C4th)  of  Crawford.  On 
Douglai*9  refuaal  Che  king  murdered  him  (Febniary  3t)  witb  bi> 
own  handt,  the  fourtiera  helping  to  deipal^  him.  The  taki  tji 
the  baoging  of  Sir  Kcrbcrt  Hertio  oi  Terregki  and  the  murder 
td  McLellan  of  Bombie  by  Dougfai  real  on  no  lure  evidence. 

JAiiuDODOtAa,qtHE«u.(audlait],  denounced  his  btolhcr'i 
murdcnn  and  tw^  up  aimi,  but  wai  obliged  by  the  daertion  of 
hii  allies  to  nbmfl.  He  obtained  a  papal  djjpeuation  10  mairy 
hii  brother's  widow,  in  order  to  keep  the  family  estates  together. 
He  intrigued  with  the  English  court,  and  in  145J  rebelled  once 
'  more.  Meanwhile  uoihei  branch  of  the  Douglas  family,  known 
as  the  Red  Dougtai,  had  riKn  inio  importance  (see  Ancub,  EtlLS 
or),  and  George  Dougtu,  4th  earl  of  Angus  (d.  14&]).  gnat- 
grandson  of  tbe  IM  eiil  of  Douglas,  took  tides  with  the  king 
against  hit  kiotmen.  Jsmet  Douglu,  again  deserted  by  his  ch' 
aUies,  fled  to  England,  and  his  three  brothers,  Ormond,  Moi 

Moray  wa>  Ulied,  Onnond  taken  piisoner  and  eiecuted,  wli 
Balvany  etci^  to  England.  Their  last  stronghold,  the  Thric 
in  Calloway,  fell,  and  the  lands  of  the  Douglases  were  declai 
lortcil,  and  were  divided  tmong  their  rivals,  the  lordship 
Douglas  (ailing  (o  the  Red  Douglas,  4th  mil  ol  Angus. 
England  the  earl  of  Douglu  inirigued  agsintt  hit  native  land; 
was  employed  by  Edward  IV.  in  146)  to  negotiate  a  league  wi 
Ibe  western  bighlandcit  againit  the  Scotliih  kingdom.  In  14 
be  was  uken  pritoner  while  raiding  toutbeni  Scoiland,  and  ■ 
lelegaied  to  tbe  tbbey  of  Lindoiet,  where  he  died  in  14SS, 

The  title  of  Douglu  wu  lettored  in  iiSj]  when  Willuu,  ii 
earl  of  Angus  (1589-1660),  wtt  created  isr  Maiiuess 
DaucLU  by  Chules  I.  In  164s  be  joined  Montrow  at  Philip- 
haugh,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1646  at  Edinburgh  CatUe,  only 
obtaining  his  releaK  by  signing  the  Covenant.  Ills  eldest  ton, 
Archibald,  created  earl  of  Onnond.  Lord  BotfaweU  and  Htrttide, 
fa  1631,  predeceased  his  lather;  Lord  JamcI  Douglas  (c.  IfilJ- 
1641)  and  lilt  blll-biDtber,  Lord  George  Douglas  (c.  1636-1641), 
created  eul  of  Dumbarton  in  1635,  successively  commanded 
a  Scot,  regiment'  in  the  French  .ervice.  William  (16,15-1694), 
created  eail  of  Selkiik  in  1646,  became  jrd  duke  ol  Ham llion  aim 
hit  murlage  (i6j6)  with  Anne,  ducheti  of  Hamilton  in  her  own 
right.  By  the  failure  of  hei»  In  tbe  elder  branches  of  the  family 
the  dukct  of  Hamilton  (f.t.)  became  bdn-male  of  tbe  bouse  of 

J*ll£9  DOOCLU,    IHD  UaXQCEGI  OI  DoUCtAS  (1646-1700), 

succeeded  hia  grandfather  In  1660.  His  eldest  son,  John,  by 
courtesy  earl  of  Angus,  raised  a  regimen  t  ol  1  loo  men,  fint  known 
as  tbe  Aogui  regiment,  later  as  the  Cameroniant  (i6Ih  Foot). 
He  wat  killed  at  ill  head  at  Stcinkirk  in  1691.  Ihe  younger  son, 
Abceiibjili).  ]ui  MA«lDE9a  (i6g4-i;6>},  wit  created  duke  oi 
Douglas  in  130J,  but  the  dukedom  became  eilinct  on  hi*  deaih, 
without  heirs,  in  1761.     He  was  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 

nimplive  to  the  Douglasetltlea  was  his  sister.  Lady  Jane  Douglas 
(t69S-i;s]),  who  in  1746  secretly  married  Colonel,  tfterwE 
Si,  John  Sleuart  of  Cnndiully ,  by  whom  she  bad  twin  sont,  bom 

'  Tfinrferred  to  the  British  Krvice  in  l66g  and  evtnlually  hr 
at  the  Royil  Soots  regioenl. 


'o  boys  died  in 


is  in  174!.  llieie  chndim  were  allej 
Lady  Jane  and  the  younger  of  the  t 
the  duke  refused  to  iduiowledge  tbe  survivor  as  ms  nepnew; 
:76a  he  waa  induced,  under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  to 
1  will  deviling  the  estates  to  the  Hamiltont  in  favour  o( 
Lady  jane't  s«i,  Archibald  James  Edward  SituMt  (1748-1817), 
lit  baron  Douglu  of  Douglu  {cT.  1790)  in  tbe  British  peenge. 
The  inheritance  of  tbe  eatatea  was  disputed  by  tbe  Hamlltona, 
iting  the  male  line,  but  the  House  of  Lord!  decided  Id 
favourof  DDu^uini76i},  Three  olhEi  sou  ancceeded  Archibald 
Dou^u  u  Baron  Dou^u,  but  aa  tbey  left  no  male  inue  the  title 
patted  to  the  earls  of  Home,  Cotpatrich  Aleiander,  nth  earl  of 
Home,  having  married  a  granddaughter  of  Archibald.  1st  Barm 
Douglu.  Their  detcendantt,  the  earb  of  Home,  represent  the 
main  line  of  Dou)^  on  the  female  tide. 

AuTUoamas.—David  Hume  of  Godscnft  (ijCo^Ttjo),  who  was 
tectetary  Co  Archibald  DouiUfc  gch  earl  o(  Ai^n*.  wnta  ■  Uiitiry 
cf  At  Houit  tmd  Raa  tj  DB'tdu  arA  Xvjtfu,  pfioted  under  Iwa 
daughier's  superintendence  (Edinburgh.  1644).  He  was  a  panial 
hlMorian.  and  his  account  can  only  be  soepted  with  caution. 
ModenauthflritieiaRSirWilliamFniser.  rteDwduSwiUvols., 
Edinburgh.  iSBs),  and  Sir  H.  Maiwell.  iTiUerr  ^  At  Hmi  J 
Donilai  <2  vols..  1001).  See  alio  C.  E.  Clokayne)  t  PanK,  and 
DoueUa's  Satis  Ptrrsif:  Culoiiior  sf  Slalt  Fspcri,  Sattiik  Sttia, 

DODQUU,  SIR  CHARLES,  Bart  (d.  17S9),  British  admiral, 
a  descendant  of  the  Scottish  earli  ol  Morion,  wu  promoted 
lieulenant  in  the  navy  on  Ihe  4lh  of  December  1 J  jj.  Nothingil 
known  of  his  early  life.  He  became  commander  on  the  i4lh  ^ 
February  1750,  andatiaJned  to  pott  rank  in  1761,  When  the  War 
of  American  Independence  began,  he  took  an  acUve  part  in  the 
defence  of  Canada  in  1775.  and  be  afterwords  commanded  tbe 
"  Stirling  Cutle  "  64  In  the  battle  of  Ihe  UsbxnC,  >7th  of  July 
177S.  His  reputation  is  based  hrtt  on  the  part  he  played  in  the 
battle  of  Dominica,  11th  of  April  i;S3,  and  then  on  the  improve- 
ments in  gunnery  which  he  introduced  into  the  British  navy. 
It  appears  from  Ihe  testimony  of  Sir  F.  Thesiger  (d.  1S05),  who 
wu  present  on  Ibe  quarter-deck  of  Che  flagship,  that  Sir  Chaitei 
Douf^,  who  wai  then  captain  of  tbe  Beet,  Ent  pointed  out  to 
Rodney  Ihe  possibility  and  Che  advantage  of  passing  tbiou^ 
Ihe  Fieochline.  Hit  advice  wu  taken  with  reluctance.  On  the 
other  band,  Lord  Hood  accuses  Douglas  of  living  In  such  abject 
fear  of  hit  admiral  that  be  did  not  ventuit  to  speali  with  the 
fretdomwhichhisiniportantpostentilledbjmtotake.  Hitman 
certain  claim  to  be  ranked  high  among  naval  officers  it  founded 
on  the  many  Improvements  he  introduced  into  naval  gunnciy. 
Some  account  of  these  will  be  found  in  Ihe  wrillngi  of  his  son. 
He  became  rear-admiral  on  the  I4lbofSeplemberi3S7,  and  died 
suddenly  of  apopleiy  in  Februaiy  1 389.  He  was  made  a  batonel 
lor  his  services  in  Ibe  West  Indies. 

There  it  a  life  of  Sir  Charles  Douglu  In  Chamock,  Bicp-  ^n. 

DOUOLAS,  OAVIH  (i434?-i5i>),  Scottish  poet  aad  biibop, 

third  son  of  Archibald,  J  th  earl  of  Angus  (called  tbe  "  gtttt  tariol 
Angus  "and"  Bell-the-Cat  "},wu  borne,  1474,  probably  at  aD« 
el  bis  father's  teats.  He  wuaitudeni  at  St  Andrews,  i4g$-i4iM, 
and  thereafter,  ills  tuppoted,  at  Paris.  In  1406  be  obtained  tliF 
living  of  Honymuik,  Aberdecnihire,  and  bterhe  became  panon 
of  Lynton  (mad.  Linton)  and  rector  ol  Haucfa  (iiurf.  Prcatonkirk}, 
b  Eul  Lothian;  and  about  1501  wu  preferred  to  tbe  deanery  o( 
provotcship  of  the  cotlcgiale  church  of  St  Giles,  Edinbuigh,  which 
beheld  with  hit  parochial  charges.  From  this  dale  till  (he  ballle 
of  Flodden,ih  September  IS13,  he  appean  to  have  been  occupied 
with  his  eccleiiullcal  dulics  and  literary  work.     Indeed  all  the 

translator  belong  10  this  period.  After  thediiasler  at  Floddtn  be 
wu  completely  abtotbed  in  public  business.  Tlree  weeks  after 
the  battle  be,  tlill  pnvost  of  St  Giles,  wu  admilled  a  buigest  ol 
Edioburgb,  hb  falher,  the  "  Great  Earl,"  being  then  civil  provDll 
ipilaL     Thelallerdyingtoonaflerwards  (January  1514) 


in  Wigt 


„      '•  iusi 

.1  Flodden,  the  succession  lell  to  Cavin't 
Sih  earl),  Tbe  marriage  of  this  youth  to 
on  tbe  (ilh  oi  August  )sU|<^d  much  M 


"CfRVA'^r 


Mestify  tkc  DoogluM  wilh  the  EaglU  party  in  ScaiUml.  u 
igtiati  the  FtCDch  puny  led  by  AUhii]',  uhj  incidcDUUy  la 
demnbHtlKpaliiicilunerelbBuiKk  Gavin.  Diiriii|llwfint 
neks  of  tbc  quetn'i  lormo  ulur  Un  btlUc,  Oivia,  vilh  one  ei 
IvD  coilcMuo  <•!  ihi  uuncil,  ictaj  i*  penoMl  idviKr,  ud  il 
loiy  be  ukcB  lor  gnnied  that  b«  lupported  tbc  preteniiori 
ol  llie  young  eaiL  Hit  awD  hopct  of  pnfennenl  hid  been 
ttitngliaitd  by  ibe  death  oi  nKny  of  Ibe  bighet  deiiy  ii 

ippointiBent  to  the  abhuy  qI  Abcibnthock  by  tbequeoi  legent, 
beiofB  brr  rauiiac°>  pioblbJy  in  June  1S14.  Soon  after  the 
BBcrmge  the  aomijiaied  him  archbislwp  ol  5i  Aodrewi,  in 
iiicceuiantoElphiiuioiicatihbiahop-deoiiute.  BuiHtpbun, 
poor  of  St  Addnms.  havinf  gbuinod  the  vote  ol  the  chapter, 
expelled  him,  and  m  hinucU  in  turn  expelled  by  Foniuui, 
biilBP  ot  Uony.  hIw  hid  been  Bomhuled  by  the  pope.  In  lb« 
iaieinl.  Dooilu']  righu  In  Abeibcalbock  Jud  been  innilernd 
il  Clucow.ind  he  waiBDW  villwil 


iflen't  mi^ltrn  had  he^un  an 
i  that  the  royaJ  widoiir  and 
Is  Hcniy^  court.  In  IhoK 
in  iclive  pari,  and  for  thit 
)ich  luccutluUy  Ihwuled  bit 


DOUGLAS,  GAVIN 

Uricken  by  the  pi 


Thebi 


(Uibenlioni  Gavin  Douilai  U 


In  Juuury  1S15  on  Lhe  dcalh  of  Gtoi^  Drown,  bbhop  ot 
Donkcld.  Dautlit'i  bopei  revived.  Tbc  queen  noininaud  him 
to  tbe  lec,  vhifh  he  ultimnuly  obtained,  though  not  wiihout 
ln»ljle-  Foe  the  eirl  of  Atbole  had  forced  hti  brollier.  Andrtiv 
Stewart,  piebendary  of  Crmig,  upon  tbe  chapter,  and  had  put  him 
ii  poBrtwn  ot  tbe  biihop't  palace.  The  queen  appealed  to  the 
poficaad  «>ttM«ndMl  byherbrollitrof  England,  with  the  roull 
that  Ibe  pope'i  nnciian  was  obtained  on  tbe  igih  oi  Febnuiy 
■tij,  SooM  oi  the  cotreipondence  ol  Douglaa  and  hii  friends 
iacident  to  tUatnnauiiimvnii  intercepted.  When  Albany  came 
inea  Foaee  and  uaumed  ibe  necncy,  thcie  docunienti  and  the 
"  paicbaie  "  of  the  biahopric  'nw  Rurk  con  tniy  to  ilatuie  were 
■ade  the  beais  of  an  attack  on  Douglaa,  who  waa  impriaontd  In 
Edinbor^  Caalie,  therenlter  in  tbe  caillc  of  St  Andrews  (undo 
ihcchnr^  of  hb  old  opponent.  Archbishop  Hepburn),  and  later 
s  tbc  caallc  of  Dunbar,  and  apin  In  Edinburgh.  The  pope's 
JUBvenlkM  piDcurtd  ba  leleMe,  altii  nearly  a  year'i  Imprison- 
atnL  Tlte  qiMeo  nManabUc  bad  mired  10  England.  After 
Jily  IS  16  Dod^u  appear*  U>  have  been  in  poHcttionaf  hit  tee, 
ud  to  have  patched  up  a  diplomatic  peace  *itb  Albany. 

On  the  I  rib  of  May  I J I ;  the  biihDfi  of  Dunkeld  p  roctedad  vit  h 
Aftany  to  Ftantc  to  cflnductibe  DegotiatioiD  whieb  ended  in 
Ikt  tnoiy  of  RouM.  He  wai  back  in  Scvtlud  iDwatdi  the  end 
if  June.  Albany')  longualaecce  in  FtaacepennitiBdiheparty- 
liakm  of  Ibi  nobles  to  cnine  to  a  head  in  a  plot  by  the  earl  of 

al  IhB  pbt  wai  tbe  mll-knoem  fighl  of  "Clear-lhe.Cauieway," 
■  which  Gavin  Doaflai't  pan  standi  out  in  pictureaque  relief. 
The  iiiiiBipb  over  the  Hamiliont  had  an  unseitling  eflect  upcn  Ibe 
Bilof  Ansoa.  He  nude  free  of  the  quera'aienu  and  abducted 
Lifd  TiKQUalr't  daughter.  The  queen  set  about  lo  obtain  a 
divQtn,  arid  uicd  her  influence  for  tbe  return  of  Albany  afl  a 
■eiu  of  imdoing  ber  huibind'i  power.  Albasy'i  arrival  m 
Nncmber  1511.  with  ■  large  body  of  French  men^t^imi, 
umpelled  Angu,  with  tbe  bishop  and  Dtbeii,  to  flee  to  the 
Borders.  Fiom  Ibis  retreat  Cavbi  Douglas  iiUKnt  by  the  earl 
to  the  Eaglisb  court,  loaak  lor  aid  against  tbe  French  party  and 
■pistl  tic  queen,  who  was  reported  to  be  the  miumi  of  lhe 
nteot.  HeuaUlehe  was  deprived  of  bb  bishopric,  and  forced, 
lor  sfety,  to  remab  in  England,  where  he  clTccted  DOtbiog  in  lhe 

Vinit  Scotknd,  in  answer  lo  the  recent  Franco-Scottiib  negatia- 

tet.prBTentedbis  return.     Hiscue  wufuitber 

lie  bbelloai  Bdnwaity  of  Beaton,  aicbbtohop  •( 

Iwhoie  tile  be  bad  >av«d  In  the  "  Clear-tbt-Cainewa; 

•bo  was  aniiovt  to  thwart  bis  dection  I     ~ 

Andrews,  now  vacant  by  tbe  death  of  ForoBB. 


(he  house  of  hb  friend  Lord  Dacre,     During  the  ckiting  yi 


Bdlromi 


if  Scolliih  aflaits,     OoDglBS 
fire  In  1864]  still  records  bis 


Douglai'i  literary  woik,  now  hii  chief  claim  to  1 
belongi,  aihatbeenilatcd,  to  the  period  iiot-ij] 
piDvoit  of  St  Giles.     He  left  four  pocnii. 

I.  T»a  Paliti  of  Ilinww,  hii  eiilicst  work,  <i 
bier  type  of  drtamollcgoTy,  extending  to  over  >« 
lined  ttiiuu.  In  lit  dncripi;oni  of  ihe  various 
way  lo  lhe  palace,  and  of  the  poet's  advenlurc)—fii 


» the  CO 


the  palace — the  poem  c: 
and"  The  H 


ilerary  11 


without 


e."  Tbepoemisdedicitcdtojamesr 
1  in  cotnmendation  of  virtue  and  honoi 
b  eitant,  'Hie  earlictt  knoon  edili 
t  London  by  William  Copbndian  Edi 


MS.  ol  tbe  poem 

(c.ijjj)  watptlntedi 

burgb  edillon,  from  the  ptcia  01  iicnry  (.nan 
T).  From  certain  indications  In  Ibe  blier  1 
some  odd  leaves  dltcovcred  by  Divid  Laing, 
ided  that  then  was  an  earlier  Edinburgh  ed 


t  the  ei 


n.  piinlei 


I.  Kint  Horl  a  another  example  of  the  later  all 
ich,  of  higher  literary  merit.  Its  subject  b  bun 
le  allegory  of  King  Heart  in  hit  castle,  lurrount 
rvltois  (lhe  leniei),  Queen  Plesance,  Foreslg 


Ills.  In  the  Pepyiian 
have  been  printed  be 


iiaiy,  Cambridge,     II  b  nol  knoi 
:  13S6,  when  It  appeared  in  Finkei 


iiai.    Its  lubjrct  is  the 


'ici," 
geir  ■■). 


d  had  nothing  but  "  ena  "  ("  that  tc 


.  Douglat'a  longett,  latt,  and  in  tome  n 
porUnt  work  It  bit  trutlation  ol  the  AciaU, 
ol  a  great  etiiilc  poet  in  any  Engltsb  dialect  ' 
the  Ihirteenlh  book  by  Mapheui  Vcglus; 
Ihirtecn  books  It  introduced  by  a  pmlogue. 
ityles  of  these  prologues  show  great  variety:  s 
:ilenry  eiercitet  with  little  or  no  cbnneiion  wit 
Ibey  Introduce,  and  were  perhapi  written  earlier  and  for  other 
purposes.  In  the  Bnt,  or  general,  prologue,  Douglas  claims  a 
higher  position  for  Virgil  than  for  hLi  matter  Chaucer,  atidaltackt 
Caxlon  for  bb  inadequate  rendering  of  a  French  translation  of  tbe 
Amid.    That  Douglaaundertookthlsworkand  that  he  makesa 


1e  books  ol 


rictly 


'tnbet  of  the  allegorical  school  and  a  ioUi 

rout  way.  of  Chaucer's  art.  There  are  leveral  early  MSS. 
of  the  Atmid  eiluit:  (n)  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  c,  rsij,  (1)  ihe  Elphyntloun  MS.  in  Ibe  library  of  the 
univenity  of  Edinburgh,  t  iSJS,  W  lhe  Ruthven  MS.  in  the 
tame  collection,  1. 153;.  (if)  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
■S4S-1M*-  The  fintprintededilionappeared  In  London  in  15SJ. 
An  Ediaburgh  ediiioB  wat  itiued  from  the  press  ol  TTiomai 
RuddiDanini7io.  ' 


Par  IViuglat's  I 
^'johaSoallui 


n>Sige'it>/' 


iRvddi 


Ihe  public' iTcords  and 
inufi's  edlrioA.  and  that 


L.OOi^lC 
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DOUGLAS,  SIR  H.— DOUGLAS,  STEPHEN 


,  and  enleml  the  Royal  Military  Academy  in  [790.  1 
nmiuioned  second  Ikutcnlnl  in  the  Koyal  AniUcty 
ccoming  tint  lieulciunt  a  Tcvr  monthi  later.  In  t74j  he 
fiwnxkedwbaeinchargeoladratl  lor  Canada,  and  lived 
I  men  lor  a  whole  wiiiicr  on  the  Labrador  cout.  Soon 
9  rclum  lo  En^nd  in  ii«4  he  wat  made  a  tipuin- 
nl.  and  in  Ihe  lame  year  he  mairitd.    In  his  regimetilal 


department  ol  the  R.M.C.  at  High  Wycombe,  of  i 
liatge.wat  the  forerunncroi  the  Stall  College.  Doi 

and  wai  present  a(  Coninna,  alter  which  he  took 
ilchetcD  expedition.    In  iScg  he  succeeded  Ic 

on  the  death  ol  hi>  halF-bntber,  Vice-admini 
eniy  Douglai.  In  iSii  he  uras  employed  in  sp 
I  the  north  ol  Spain,  and  took  part  in  nurnetoua  c 

in  this  region,  but  he  was  soon  recalled,  the  1 


iiipensab 


Royal 
ISI4  and  C.B. 
PriHcifia  atul 


In  iSis.    In  1816  appeared  hii  £iis 

Cunilnalinnof  it  Hilary  BrUin  (subscqucni  eanions  iBja,  lajjj; 
in  iSiv,  Otunaliimi  m  lit  Ueliva,  Ernri  and  Ttndniy  nj  M. 
CatiM't  SyslcM  qJ  Di/nit,  and  in  the  [allowing  year  his  Trtaliit 
m  r/oMl  Cnncry  (of  which  numerous  ediUons  and  translations 

igii  he  was  pronwled  major-general.     Douglas's  criticisms  ol 

Woolwich  in  iSii,  and  his  JVdu/  Cunitay  became  a  slindird 
teit-booli,  and  indeed  first  drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  which 
it  treated.  From  iSlJ  10  iBji  Sir  Howard  Douglas  vis  gavemoc 
of  New  Brunswick,  and,  while  there,  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
Maine  boundary  dispute  of  iSig.  He  also  founded  Ficdericlon 
College,  ol  which  he  was  (he  first  chancellor.  On  his  return  to 
Europe  he  was  employed  in  various  missions,  and  he  published 
■bout  this  time  Njtai  Eveliili 


withth 


ling  the  lir 


"(Lond 


.<ii>).    Froi 


o  Douglas,  now  a  C.CM.G.,  was  lord  high  coi 
missionerol  the  Ionian  lalandl.whctB.amongstoihet  reforms,  he 
introduced  a  new  code  of  laws.  In  iSj7  he  became  a  lieutenant- 
general,  in  i84oaK.C.B.,IniS4i  a  civil  C.C.B.,  and  in  185.  a 
general.     From  1841  to  1S47  I>oug]issa(inparLsTnenl,  wherehe 

«nd  on  the  corn  bws.     He  was  frequently  consulted  on  importnnt 

Modan  Syiitm  ef  PerlificciitH,  ire.  (London,  igjg),  and  Ifiaai 
Warfan  UWff  Suam  (London,  1858  and  i860).  He  died  OB  the 
flthol November  1861  at Tunbridge Wells.  SlrHoward  Douglas 
was  a  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  R.&S,,  and  an  hononty 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford  University.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
declined  the  offer  of  a  miliury  C.C.B. 

SeeS.  W.  FaWam,  Li/i  sf  Sir  Hawaril  Dtutlai  dJinion.  1S61),  and 
CtMiitmam'a  Maiimiu,  3rd  leries,  Kii.  90-91. 
I    DOOOLU,  JOHN  {i;>t-iSo7t,  Scottish  man  of  letten  and 
Aa^can  bishop,  was  tlieiOD  ol  a  small  abopkeepcr  at  Piltenwenn, 
Fife,  where  be  was  ban  «n  the  14th  gf  July  1711.    He  wu 


II,  Shropshire,  in  1750,  cinon 
sle,  1787  (and  abo  dean  ol 
Other  honoun  w 


se  of  F.R.S. 


id  F.S.A.  in  1778.     Doiigia*  waiaMtee- 


Ihe  delights  of  London  in  winter  and  the  fashionable  interiH- 
I^aces  in  summer.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  ear)  of  Bath.le 
entered  into  a  good  many  titeraty  controversies,  vindkatiai 
Milton  (com  W.  Uuder's  charge  of  plagiarism  (1750).  alladdi« 
David  Hume's  rationaUsm  in  hisCrifc™«  oJUitcda  (1751), an* 
the  Hulchinsoniansin  his  ^^ety/orJirOfriy  (1755).  Healao 
edited  Captain  Cook's  Jeumals,  and  Clarendon's  Obj  nt 
laimin^s).  HcdiedontheigthofMayigo7,andavDlunieel 
UiKiOiiiieeiuWerh,  prefaced  by  asbon  biography  .was  pubtliM 
in  rSio. 

OOOOIAS,  tTEPRSil  ARXOLD  (igij-iB£i),  Anenoa 
stalesrnan,  was  bom  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  on  the  ijrd  el  April 
iSij.  Hisfatber,lphysician,diedinJulyiSij,Bndlheboy*is 
under  the  caie  ol  a  bachelor  uncle  unUl  he  was  fourteen,  when  hii 
uncle  married  and  DougUi  was  thrown  upon  hia  own  resouns. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinetmaker  in  Middlebury,  Vt„  and 
then  10  another  In  Brandon,  but  soon  abandoned  this  trade.  He 
attended  Bchoolsat  Brandon  and  Canandaigua{N.Y.),andbe|aB 
the  study  ol  law.  In  igjj  he  went  West,  and  finally  leliled  la 
' ■    ■    edtothcbarinXlanh 


[8j4,  a 


irgepi 


aclive  interest  in  politics,  identifying  himself  with  the  Jacksea 
Dcmocnts,  and  hisrise  was  rematkibty  rapid  even  (or  the  Middle 
West  of  that  period.  In  February  igjj  he  was  elected  puUic 
prosecutor  of  the  Gist  Judicial  circuit,  the  meat  important  at  th» 
time  in  lUiaoit;  in  igjs  he  was  one  of  sevml  Democrats  ia 
Moigan  county  to  favour  a  stale  Democratic  convention  to  etecl 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  of  i8]S— an  important  mow 
toivard  party  regularity;  in  December  igj6  he  became  a  member 
ol  the  state  legijaluie.  In  1B37  he  was  appointed  by  ProtdiDt 
I  Buren  registrar  of  the  land  oBice  at  Springfield,  whkh  bid 
become  the  state  capital.  In  1 840  he  did  much  to  cany  the 
Wot  a  few  months  he  wu  iccRUiyel 


1 184J  be  was  elected  lo  Ibe  HI 


te  of  Illinois. 
from  rg4i  m  1S4J. 
of  Represenlativei 

In  Congress,  though  one  ol  the  youngest  memben.  he  at  oace 
.  King  into  prominence  by  hfa  clever  defence  of  jadisaa  duiTig 
the  coniideralion  by  the  House  d(  a  bifl  remitting  the  fine 
impeded  on  Jackson  for  contempt  oi  court  in  New  Orieans.  Be 
soon  itcogniied  *s  one  ol  the  ablest  and  most  energetic  of  the 
Democratic  leaden.  An  enthusiastic  believer  in  ihe  deslinir 
conntO'  and  more  especially  of  the  West,  niwl  a  thomugt- 
going  eipansioniat ,  he  heartily  favoured  in  Congiess  the  measnns 
hicb  resulted  in  the  anaeullon  ol  Texas  and  in  the  MnJOD 
^■r — in  the  discussion  of  the  annexation  of  Teus  he  soggested 
1  tmiir  aa  184s  thai  the  lUIea  to  be  admitted  should  coBe 
I  slave  or  free,  aa  Iheii  people  should  vole  when  they  appliol 
I  Congtesa  for  admission,  thus  foreshadowing  his  doctrine  el 
Popular  Sovereignty."     He  took  an  active  shait  tn  the  Otefon 

of  President -Folk's  filtering  fiom  the  declaration  of  hi)  party's 
platform,  not  10  "  yield  up  one  inch  "  of  the  Itrriloiy  to  Gieal 
Britain,  and  advocating  its  occupation  by  a  military  fene; 
Indeed  he  ciinsistently  regarded  Crat  Britain  as  the  natun]  sad 
ost  rival  of  the  United  States,  the  inlciesU  of  the  m 
IS.  he  thought,  being  always  opposed,  and  few  acnatas 
t  mon  vigorously  the  CI*.ytoo-6ulwer  Treaty  a  Ctst 
n's  reassertion  ol  the  light  of  search  on  the  high  aeas.  He 
ardently  supported  the  policy  o(  making  Ti  '  '  ''' 

(ol  land,  hut  .net  of  money)  for  inteniaJ  improi 
national  character,  being  ■  prominent  advocate  ol  tl 
atiuctioa,  by  govemment  aid,  of'  A  Iraiii  rtm*''*""*'  railwajri 


iCoogle 


tc     Tol 

jD  Uw  Uoutt,  lad  lb<n  in  tha  Scnue,  sf  lAidi  be  bectuc  i 

member  in  Dtttaba  1B47,  k  IcH  to  imioducc  lb*  bilb  for 

..<-.illin|T..«.^Ftrifi.<»,T>».,Wkfna.ia,mim«a.,f.Ulm^. 

and  OnsoD  imo  the  Vaioa,  uid  lor  "T"'*™!  Ibe  Icnitorit*  of 
HiancMU,  OnsDB,  New  Hako,  Uub,  Wnhioftan,  Kuauud 
Nebmfct.  In  lA^  be  ininiduad  ■  bill  {mpotins  tbit  aQ  Ibt 
lenitory  lutuiied  fiooi  Ueuco  ibould  be  idmitled  join  the 
Union  u  ■  Klngle  itate,  *nd  npon  Ibe  deleel  ol  IbEs  bill  pnipaed 
gtiien  pnvMiiig  lor  Ibe  immeiiiate  admiisoB  of  puU  of  tUt 

la  the  bittef  debite*  eooceming  tbe  kcenlj'  diipuud  qualion 
ef  tbe  pcimiiBOn  at  davcry  in  Ibe  uniloiHi,  Dou^  wu 
puIicuUiIr  [somiiienl.  Aguiul  lUvciT  iUelf  he  iMnu  never  la 
bin  bad  any  monl  ■nlir>atb)r;  he  mitried  (1B4;)  ihe  diughttr' 
«f  a  iliveboklet,  Colonel  Robert  Manln  dI  Monh  CiTolini,  and  1 
CBusD  ol  Doui^'i  coUeague  in  Congnu,  D.  S.  RrM;  and  hit 
iriCe  and  children  mie  by  intaetituiR  Iheownen  □{  ilivei.  IbouKh 
be  bimidf  Dcrer  wu.  He  did  mare  probaUy  than  my  othei 
one  Run,  aapl  Htary  Clay,  to  lecutc  the  adoption  of  the 
CompTOmiH  Meaium  o(  iBsol  In  1849  (he  Illinoii  legitlalure 
denunded  that  itt  rtpmencativei  and  senator!  shouM  vote  for 
Uie  ptobiWlion  of  tlavery  in  the  Meiican  cession,  but  Beit  year 
lhi>  sentiment  in  lUinoii  bad  grown  much  weaker,  and.  both 
Ihere  and  ld  Congnaa,  Douglases  name  was  soon  to  become 
idenliiicd  with  the  K>-caUed"  popular  sovereignly  "or"  squatter 
wvereignly  "  Ibeoty,  previously  enunciated  by  Lewis  Case,  by 
wbich  each  territory  was  to  be  led  to  decide  loi  itsell  whelher  il 
should  or  should  not  have  slavery.  In  iSjo  his  power  ol  specious 
atgunent  won  back  to  him  hit  Chicago  conitituenu  who  had 
violenlly  attacked  him  [or  not  opposing  the  Fugilive  Slave  Law. 

The  bill  lor  organillng  the  terHlorin  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
which  Douglai  reported  in  January  1S54  and  which  in  amended 
[onn  was  tigned  by  the  president  on  the  Joth  ol  May,  reopened 
tbe  whole  sUvtry  diipule— wantonly,  hit  enema*  charged,  for  the 
purpoK  o(  itcurinf  Southern  supporl. — and  aincd  great  popubr 
RciieRicnl, « It  repealed  ihe  Missouri  CompTtimiie,  and  declared 
the  pmpleol "  any  itaie  or  lenitory  "  "  free  to  form  and  regulate 

Conxitutionofthe  United  States."  Thepaissgcoilhli  Kanu*- 
NebiaslLa  Bill,  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  its  conlequencct 
ever  pmcd  by  Ihe  Federal  Congreu,  was  largely  a  penonal 
Irinmpb  for  Douglas,  who  ihowed  marvellous  energy,  adroltneU 
and  re»OU(Ctfuln«B,  aoda  genlui  tor  leadership.  TTiere  was  great 
indignalion  throughout  the  free  stale);  and  even  In  Chicago 
Douglaa  was  unable  to  win  for  himself  a  heating  before  a  public 
meeting.  In  185),  and  again  in  1856.  he  wu  a  candidate  for  the 
presidential  nomlnalion  in  ihe  national  Democralie  convention, 
and  though  on  both  occasions  he  wu  unsuccessful,  he  i«eived 
strong  lupport.  In  1S5;  he  broke  with  President  Buchanan  and 
the"adminialralion  "  Democrats  and  km  muehofhispresiige  in 
the  South,  hui  partially  restored  himictf  10  favour  in  the  North, 
and  especially  <n  lilinns.  by  his  vigonui opposition  10  the  method 

of  voting  on  the  Ucompli  '  '     --'—'--' 

to  be  fraudulent,  and  (in  I 

Ibe  Union  1 

Coon,  aftt 

stitution,  had  decided  that  K«n6a>  t 

quashing  Douglas's  theory  ol "  popl 

In  Illinois  in  a  dose  and  very  eicllio 

nib  Abraham  Lincoln.  Ihe  Republi 

bi  1  series  of  debates  (at  Ottawa,  Freeport ,  Jonesbero.  Cbarlesu    . 

Giletburg,  Quincy  and  Alton),  in  one  of  which.  Ihal  at  Freeport, 

Douglu  wu  ted  to  declare  that  any  tciritoiy,  by  "  unfriendly 

<  Hei  deub  in  iljj  was  a  ireal  Mow  10  blm  and  tmbillercd  him. 
In  NoKmbet  iBse  hemarrirdAdtie  Cutis,  a  Maryland  belle,  a  grand- 
BKC  of  Dolly  Madison,  and  ■  Roman  Calholic.  who  became  Ihe 
'■  ■  '■    InihewinterotiBS7-l>3». 


this  constiiuii 


In  tSjS.  when  Ihe  Supreme 
pinsl  the  Lecompton  con- 
as  a"  slave  "territory,  thus 
lar  sovereignly,"  he  engaged 
I  contest  for  the  senilonhfp 


lecititlion."  ooold  etdvd*  riavcty,  w  mitter  what  At  iclioB  of 
tbeSupnmcCoujt.  Tbis,tb<f>mo<u"  FrccportDoctiine,"  loM 
to  Doiiflu  the  snppoil  of  a  large  ekncDI  ol  his  party  i*  Ibe  Souib, 
■Dd  in  IlliBai*  his  falkiwen  did  ul  poll » luge  ■  vota  a*  Lincohi't. 
Doagbu,  however,  woo  tbe  lenaianUp  by  a  vote  in  Ibe  Irglila 
tnrt  of  14 10  46.  Id  tbe  Senate  he  wu  noi  rcappoiiiled  '^■■'"ifp 
of  lb*  rommiltec  on  territoriea.  In  lUo  in  the  Danxntit 
Charleston  tbe  adaption  of  Douflat'i 
pbtform  bnugbt  about  Ibe  withdrawal  from  tbe  tonreaUon  irf 

South  Carolina,  Flood*,  ■!*»» 

adjoumcd  to  BalUiBort,  wbct* 
the  Vitgmia,  North  Carolina,  Tennesaee,  KenRuky  and  bUndand 
delegations  left  it,  and  where  Doogla*  va*  noniaated  Im  the 
presidoicy    by     the    I'      ' 

vigorously  but  bopeleuly,  boldly  attacking  disunion,  and  in 
election,  thovgh  be  received  a  popular  vote  of  1,376,05;,  M 
tecdvtd  an  electoeal  vote  of  only  11— Lincoln  receiving  ilo. 
Doughs  urged  tbe  South  to  acqulsce  in  Lincoln's  election. 
On  the  outbreak  of  tbe  OvU  War,  he  denounced  secession  u 
ciimiiul,  and  wu  one  of  the  strongest  advocetc*  of  mainliining 
the  integiity  of  the  Union  at  all  haurds.  At  Lincoln's  request  he 
undertook  a  mission  to  Ihe  border  states  and  the  North-west  la 
rouse  the  spirit  of  Unionism:  he  spoke  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio 
and  lUinols.  He  died  on  the  jrd  of  June  1S61  at  Chicago,  oliere 
he  was  buried  on  ihe  shore  of  Lake  Michigan;  Ihe  site  was 
aftcrwanli  bought  by  the  slate,  and  an  imposing  monument 
with  a  staiue  by  Leonard  Volk  now  standa  over  his  grave. 

In  person  Douglas  was  conapicuouily  small,  being  hardly  five 
feet  in  height,  but  his  large  bead  and  masiiTe  chest  and  shoulders 
gave  him  the  popular  sobriquet  "The  Litile  Giant."  His  voice 
wu  strong  and  carried  far,  hehad  Utile  grace  of  delivery,  andhii 
gestures  wett often  violent.  As  a  resourceful  political  leuler,  and 
an  adroit,  ready,  skilful  taciidan  [n  debate,  he  bu  had  lew  equab 

See  Alien  Johuin'i  SltpSa  A.  Dtm^i  A  5Uy  n  Amaiam 
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(Boston,  lobl),  and  anencillcn  review  ol  hn  later  life  in  jimesl'otd 
Rhodcs's  Hiiliuy  if  Ue  Unilrt  Suits  from  Uu  Cumtnmiu  «J  1S50 
(New  Voili.  1891-1906);  sin  P.  O.  ^y.  Krfrtit  <^  Hi  Uiiutri 
CtmpnuHU  (OevelaiHl.  Ohio,  1909).  and  E.  C.  Cair,  Stiflir*  A. 
AnfJu  (Chiago,  1909). 

DODOLAt,  Ihe  capiial  of  the  Isle  of  blan,  a  municipal  boiou^ 
and  a  favourite  watering-place.  Fop,  (1901)  iQ.aaj.  li  slands 
on  a  fine  semiclrculaj  bay  on  Ihe  cut  coast  of  Ihe  island,  al  Ibe 
common  mouth  of  Iwa  streams,  Ihe  Awin-Dfaooond  Awin-Class. 
6)  m.  W.N.W.  of  Fleetwood  and  So  m.  N.W.  of  LiverpooL  The 
older  streets  arc  imguiat  and  narrow,  bul  Ihe  town  bu  greatly 
exlcnded  in  modem  times,  with  numerous  terrace*  of  goa4 
dwelbng-bouses.  A  fine  parade  sweeps  round  Ihe  bay,  abich. 
from  Derby  Cattle  on  Ihe  north  to  Douglu  Head  on  Ihe  eonib, 
has  a  circuit  exceeding  3  m.  Low  hillt,  penelistcd  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Dhoo  and  Glass,  encircle  ihe  town  on  Ihe  ootlh. 
west  and  south,  the  souibem  spur  projecting  seaward  in  Ihe 
promonloiy  of  Douglas  Head.  The  harbour,  in  the  rivei  moulh, 
lies  immediately  north  of  Ibis;  vessels  drawing  0  ft.  may  enter  it 
during  neap  lides,  and  those  drawing  ij  ft  during  sfHing  tide*. 
A  cislcllalcd  building,  called  Ihe  Tower  of  Refuge,  erected  ia 
lEj],  marks  the  dangerous  Conister  rocks,  norlh  of  the  harbour 
entrance.  Tbe  Battery  pier  prolecls  the  eniianee  on  the  souib- 
west,  and  there  Is  a  short  pier  (the  Red  pier)  within  the  hubouf, 
while  the  Victoria  pier  on  the  north,  at  which  putengers can  land 
aadembsrkalallheighlsof ihelide.wuerecledin  1871.  There 
is  regular  daily  communical  ion  wilh  Liverpool  by  the  steamenof 
Ihe  Isle  of  Man  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  during  the  scSMia 
there  aie  connexions  with  Fleelwood,  Barrow,  Dublin,  BtUasI 
and  Glugow.  Douglu  is  connected  by  electric  Inmwiy  north- 
ward with  laiey,  Ihe  summit  of  the  mountain  of  Snaetell  and 
Ramsey,  and  southward  with  Port  Soderick,  while  ibe  Isle  of 
Man  railway  runt  lo  Peel  In  Ihe  west,  and  Castletown  and  Port 
Erin  in  the  south-west.  The  town  bu  tecvices  of  mble  and 
hone  irams.  The  various  popular  atiraclions  of  Dougbs 
include  Ihesirn.  dancing  halls,  a  race-couise  and  two  golf  link* 
Hmrslnkc  and  Quarter  Bridge.    The  shore  of  the  bsy  is  of  fi™ 
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wnd  (covered  it  high  tide),  uid  tbewt-bithing  ii  good.  Anwig 
buildingi  ud  izutitDtioni  in  Douglu  may  bt  mcotianed  (be 
IcKiilativc  buildings  (iSgj),  Ibc  Iowa  halt  (1890).  !■><  luxc  '« 
libnry,  the  court  bODK  and  ihe  Isle  of  Mm  botpital.  Castle 
Mona,  eretlcd  in  1^  by  John,  4th  duke  of  Acrol  and  laid  of 
Man.  is  IransForaKd  inioan  hold.  St  GeocgE'i  diutch.  theoldol 
muiiiinginDou|[^,da(e3fiumT7Bo.  DoitgiaiwaaiiKorpanted 
in  189;.  and  it  (overKd  by  a  mayor,  tii  aldermen  and  ciibteea 


DODOLAS,  a  village  oi  Lanarkaliice,  Scotland.  Fop.  (iqai) 
■lot.  ItissituitedonDouglaiwater,  jm-frooiDaucIa)  tlalian 
on  the  bunch  line  from  CiiiUin  (0  Ayr,  1 1  m.  by  road  S.S.W.  of 
-  Lanark.  It  is  iplaceol  ancient  aspect,  bcaHni  evident  ligns  ol 
decay,  but  posaesses  peculiar  interest  as  (be  original  hotneol  tbe 
treat  Dou^laniily,  Ot  the  old  castle,  SaMt'sCoi'fcdiiitrrMj, 
ooly  a  tOHtr  iiists.  The  stronghold  repeatedly  dunged  hands 
during  Ihe  wan  waged  against  Edward  I.  for  the  independence 
of  Scotland.  The  modem  castle  is  the  seat  o[  Ihe  earl  of  Home. 
Only  llie  choir  and  spire  remain  of  the  iilh-century  church  ol 
St  Bride,  (be  patron  saint  of  ibe  Douglases.  The  vault  beneath 
Ihe  choir  was,  until  1761,  the  burial-place  of  the  family,  and  it 
contains  ■  silver  case  said  10  hokl  the  ashes  of  (he  heart  ol  the 
•■food Sir J>mca"(ii»6-i3jo},  lni870thechoitwaiitstortdand 
lhetonibs(inctud;ng  that  of  Sir  JanesDouglas)  repaired,  David 
Hackston  of  RalbilleC.  the  Covenanter,  ia  sUled  to  hnve  been 
captured  in  the  village  (in  a  house  still  standing)  aflcr  the  battle 
of  Aird's  Moss  in  16S0.  On  the  hillof  Auchcnsaugh  (iiW  ft.), 
t)  m.  S.E.,  (be  Cameionians  assembled  in  1711  to  renew  the 
Solemn  Leagueand  Covenant,  This^lherin(,ihe"Auchenuu(;h 
Wark,"  as  it  was  called,  led  up  to  the  leceation  of  the  Reformed 
Pteibyterians  from  Ihe  Kirk. 

'  [»UaUSS.PRBOBBICK  (iSi7-i3«s),  American  orator  and 
Journalist,  was  bom  in  Tuckahoe.  Talbot  county,  Maryland, 
probably  in  February  1817.     His  mother  «>ai  a  negro  slave  of 

nearly  eight  years  ol  age,  he  was  under  [he  care  at  his  grand- 
nodier;  (hen  he  lived  lor  a  year  on  the  plantation  of  Colonel 
Edward  Uoyl,  ol  ithoie  vast  estate  his  master,  Captain  Aaron 
Anthony,  was  nunager.  Alter  a  year  he  was  sent  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  lived  in  the  lamily  of  Hugh  Auld,  whose  brother, 
Thomii,  had  married  the  diughier  of  Captain  Anthony;  Mrs 
AuM  (reaied  him  with  marked  kindness  andwithoui  her  husband's 
knowledge  began  teachmg  him  to  read.  With  money  secretly 
earned  by  blacking  booii  he  purchased  his  first  book,  the 
Ctlymliian  Omier;  he  soon  learned  to  write  "  tree  posses  "  for 
nina nay  staves.  Upon  the  death  of  Captain  Anthony  in  iJij, 
be  was  sent  back  to  Ihe  plantation  to  serve  Thomas  Auld, 
who  hired  him  out  for  a  year  to  one  Edward  Covey,  who  had  a 
wide  reputation  (or  disciplining  slaves,  but  who  did  not  bleak 
Frederick's  sfHril.  Although  a  new  master.  William  Frcctand. 
who  owned  a  large  piantalion  near  St  Michael's,  Md.,  treated 
him  with  much  kindness,  he  allemplcd  lo  escape  in  igjG,  but 
bis  plans  were  luspected,  and  he  wis  put  In  jail.  From  lick  of 
evidence  he  was  soon  released,  ind  was  then  sent  (a  Hugh  Auld 
In  Baltimore,  where  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  ship  caulker.  He 
leamed  his  (ride  in  one  year,  and  in  September  iBjS,  masquend- 
Ingasasailor.heeseaped  by  railway  train  from  Baltimore  to  New 
York  city.  For  the  sake  of  greater  safety  he  soon  removed  to 
New  Bedford,  Uassachiisetls,  where  he  changed  his  name  Irom 
Frederick  Augustus  Washington  Biiley  to  Frederick  Douglsis, 
"  Douglass  "  being  adopted  11  the  suggestion  of  1  friend  who 
■ready  admired  SnHCi  [jiij  nj  Ou  Lakt.  For  (hree  yein  he 
workedisidiylibounr  in  New  Bedford,  An  eitempore  •petch 
tnadebyhim  belorc  an  ami-slavery  nHeting>(Nin(ucket,  Mass., 
ia.Aiignsl  1841  led  (0  his  being  ■ppoin(ed  one  ol  (he  agenU  ol 
the  MaasarhuseKs  AnIl-SIavery  Society,  and  in  (his  capacity  he 
delivered  during  (he  nex(  foar  years  numenKu  addresses  igiln(( 
tiivery.  chiefly  in  the  New  Englind  md  middle  states.  To  quiet 
Ihe  strsotcion  that  he  was  in  impostor,  in  184J  he  published  (he 
HamlwK  ^Ikt  Uftsj  FrtitrUk  Dtrnglaa.  in  Arunnx  Slat. 
Fearing  his  recapture,  hit  friends  persuaded  him  to  go  to  England, 
and  horn  August  rSi]  to  April    1847  he  lectured  In  Irthmd. 


Scotland  and  En^and.  and  did  moch  to  RtHiI  the  lynpiifay 
ol  the  British  public  with  (he  Abolitionlsli  Id  AiBerica.  Beiiwe 
his  return  *  sum  of  £r5o  waa  raised  by  lubictjptbu  ta  ienir« 
his  legal  manumission,  thus  relieving  him  from  (kateatol  baag 
returned  to  slavery  in  punuance  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
From  iS4T  to  1860  he  conducted  in  anli-atavery  weekly  )duiiu1, 
known  as  7'*<A'Dnjt5(ar,  and  lateruFredinfidniiAui'i  J'a^, 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  and,  during  this  time,  alio  waa  a 

Garrison  and  a  dinniDnist,  he  allied  himself  afUr  iSji  with  the 
more  conacrviitive  political  abolitionists,  wbo,  under  Ibe  leader- 
ship of  James  C.  Dimcy,  adhered  10  the  national  Cooitilulion 
and  endeavDUred  to  moke  ila very  a  dominant  political  tauc.  He 
disipprovedof  John  Brown's  atuck  upon  Karpcr't  Fcnyin  1859, 
ladaediDedtotakeinypirtioit.  During  the  Civil  Warhewu 
among  (be  Brst  10  suggeit  the  employment  ol  negro  troopa  by  Ihe 
UnitedS  tales  gDV«nment.indIwo  of  his  sons  served  in  [he  If  nioii 
army.  A/tcr  Ihe  war  he  was  for  several  yean  a  popular  pidiBc 
lecturer;  in  September  i366  he  was  a  delegate  to  Che  natiooil 
l.oyilist  convention  i(  Philadelphia^  and  in  1869  he  becutR  the 
editor,  il  Wishinglon,  of  1  short-lived  weekly  paper,  Tht  Ntm 
JVo/fanai  £rd,  devoted  (o  the  interests  of  the  negro  race.    IniSji 

appoinied  by  President  Grant.  He  waa  manhal  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Irom  1B77  to  1881.  wai  recutder  of  deeds  foe  the 
district  Irom  i83i  to  18S6,  and  from  1884  lo  1891  waa  Ihe 
American  minister  resident  and  coniul-general  in  the  Republic 
ol  Haiti.  He  died  in  Aoacoslia  Heights,  Biilricl  d  Cotambia. 
on  the  roth  of  February  i3«j.  He  waa  widdy  koowa  ior  hia 
doquence,  and  was  one  of  (he  most  eSective  onton  whom  tho 
negro  race  has  produced  f  n  Amctica. 

Hii  lulobioEiiphy  ippeared.  after  two  rtrvfiJoiu,  as  Tin  Lift  attt 
Timet  0/  F-tirrkk  boudau  (London,  18S1).  See  F.  M.  Hollind. 
Fniau*  iJoaifiul.  r*.  Cell-ra  Orator  (New  Vorfc  Uol):  C  W. 
Chcsnult,  fialrrnA  Donifaa,  (Bouon,  (>w)i  and  bookei  T. 
Washinpon.  F-edcick  Dauilais  i Philadelphia,  1907),  in  iIk  lerka 

DOnXBOBOBI,  ■  name  given  by  (he  Rtattan  Orlhodoi  clergy 
to  a  community  of  nonconformist  peiuanlt.  The  word  etynu- 
logicolly  iigni^  "  ipirii-Aghtets,"  being  originatly  intended  hy 
the  prieitbood  to  convey  (hat  they  fight  agaiott  the  Spirit  ol 
Cod;  but  the  Doukhobors  themselves  accepted  the  lem  u 
lignifying  Iha(  they  figbl.  not  against,  but  for  and  with  (he  Spiti[. 
Of  b(e,  however,  theyfiavedecidedtogiveuplhisoameandnH 
(hemsclves  "  Christians  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood."  Thb 
religious  community  was  hrsi  heard  of  in  Ibe  middle  of  (he  i8tb 
century.  By  iheendoKhitcenturyorihebcginningolthe  ifltb 
Ihcir  doctrine  had  lieconie  10  deariy  deHned,  and  Ihe  oimber  of 
Iheii  mcmbera  had  lo  greiify  increased,  that  (he  Russian  govern- 
ment and  Church,  considering  this  sect  (0  be  peculiarly  obnoiioui, 
alarted  an  energetic  campaign  againsl  it.  The  foundatian  of  the 
DouUubors'  teaching  consists  in  the  belief  thai  (he  Spirit  of  God 
is  present  in  Ihe  soul  of  man,  and  directs  him  by  its  word  within 
him.  They  imdeistand  the  coming  of  Chriu  in  the  flesh,  bit 
works,  (caching and  sufferings, Inn ipriluil  sense.  The  ab)ect  ol 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  their  view,  was  to  give  aa  eaampla 
ol  suffering  lor  Iruth.     Christ  continues  to  suler  in  oi  even  now 

bis  teaching.  The  whole  teaching  ol  the  Doukhobors  11  penelnud 
with  the  Gospel  spirit  of  love.  Worshipping  God  in  ihe  spirit, 
they  iJfirm  that  Ihe  outward  Church  and  all  Ihil  is  perlormed  in 
il  ind  concerns  it  has  no  imporlance  lor  Ihcm.  The  Church  is 
where  (wo  or  Ihrec  are  gatfiered  together,  ij.  luiiled  in  the  name 
ol  Chrisl.  They  pmy  inwardly  at  all  times;  on  fined  days  they 
assemble  for  prayer- meelings,  at  which  they  greet  each  olhet 
fralcmally  with  low  boos,  thereby  acknowledging  every  man  as  a 

in  (heir  memory  and  heirls.  It  rwislstsot  sacred  songs  or  ebants, 
panlycomposedindcpcndcntly,pnrlly  formed  out  of  ihe  contents 
of  the  Bible,  which,  hoisi-vcr,  has  evidently  been  galhLTed  bv 
them  oially,  as  uBiil  quite  laldy  fhey  were  j ' 
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ivuly  » 


..  .,  .  lUpeoplcequaliuHlbrcthicD.  TbcJ 
ciltod  this  idea  o!  eqiulily  alKi  to  Ibc  govcniment  autlHIihics, 
shedieiice  Id  nhom  Ihcy  do  not  cofuidct  Undine  upon  Ukoi  la 
Ihoic  asa  when  IliE  demiadi  of  tiaat  iLHthMitlt*  ue  In  coofiicl 
with  Iheir  consdcDCc;  «hilc  tn  tU  that  does  net  bifiliise  whU 
Ihey  icgird  31  the  nil!  of  Cod  tlicy  wiUinily  fulfil  the  deriie  of 
the  aui£oiitie9.  They  conadn-  kilthif ,  violence  and  Intatcnl  all 
Rlatiom  to  living  bchits  Dot  bawd  00  h)vc  aa  opposed  to  tlxit 
conscience  and  lo  the  •ill  ol  God.  Tbey  are  isduttitoui  and 
ibilanioui  in  their  livo,  and  when  living  up  to  the  itudard 
«{ thdi  faith  they  pioent  one  of  the  nearest  ipproachea  to  the 
lealization  of  the  ChmtiAn  [deal  which  have  ever  been  attained. 
In  many  wayl  Ihey  have  thm  a  doK  rcaemblance  to  the  Quakera 
or  Society  of  Friends.  For  these  beliefs  and  practices  the 
Doukbobort  long  endured  cruel  persecution.  Under  Nicholas  I., 
kk  the  yeajs  iS^o  and  1^50,  the  Doukhobois,  who  on  religioui 
pounds  Ecfuaed   '  " 
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to  live  a  Chiisdan  and  laborious  lile,  nuUiiiig  fiiends  sith,  inalead 
ol  Bating,  the  hillmen.  But  the  >nalth  10  which  they  attained 
in  the  Caucasus  weakened  foe  a  time  their  tnoial  fervouc,  and 
Ultle  by  httle  they  began  to  depart  somewhat  frora  the  lequire- 
ments  of  theii  bcUel.  As  soon,  however,  as  events  happened 
among  them  which  distnrhed  their  outward  tranquillity,  the 
leiigious  spirit  which  had  guided  their  fathers  immediately 
revived  within  them.  In  iS87,in  therdgn  of  the  tsar  Alexander 
nil,  universal  military  service  wsa  introduod  in  the  Caucasus; 
Ind  even  those  for  whom,  as  in  tlie  case  of  tha  Doukbobcffs,  it 
had  fometly  be«l  replaced  with  baniahment,  was  called  upon  lo 
Mrve.  This  ouasure  took  the  Doukhohonmiawuca,  and  at  first 
they  outwardly  submitted  to  it.  About  the  same  time,  by  the 
deciaion  of  certain  govenmient  offidals,  the  right  to  tfie  possesBion 
•f  the  public  properly  of  the  DouUnbon  (rahud  at  about 
£50,000)  pasKd  from  the  commimily  to  ooe  of  tbdr  memben, 
who  had  farmed  out  ol  the  more  demrutlindDoukbobon  a  giaiip 
at  his  own  personal  adherEnls,  whicb  Hat  henolorth  called  the 
"  SmaU  Party."  Soon  afterwards  several  of  the  most  respected 
represmtatives  of  the  community  were  banished  to  the  govem- 
mentof  ArchangeL  ThisBeriaoIaUatniiieswasaccepIedbythe 
Donkhobors  a*  a  pwushmeiit  tnuo  Ood,  and  a  spiritual  awaken- 
ing of  a  most  enetgetic  character  ensued.  The  majority  (about 
iijODohiniimbrr)  naolveil  to  revive  in  praetiee  the  tiaditions  left 
them  by  their  father*,  which  ibey  had  departed  from  during  the 
period  of  opulmce.  They  again  renounced  tobarm,  wine,  meat 
and  every  kind  ol  aaa,  many  of  them  dividing  up  all  their 
property  in  otder  to  supply  the  needs  of  those  who  were  m  want, 
and  they  collected  a  riew  puUic  fund.  They  also  renounced  all 
partidpatjon  in  acta  of  violence,  and  therefon  refused  military 
■errke.  lnooafinnationoftheirsincejity,btbeaununerof  1895 
Uk  Doukhobors  ol  the  "  Great  Party,"  as  they  wire  called  in 
diatinctioD  from  the  "  Small  Party,"  hurst  bQ  the  aims  which 
tbcy,  like  other  Inhabitants  of  tlie  Canosus,  had  taken  up  for 
tbcjt  pcolKtioB  bom  wild  animals,  and  those  who  watt  in  the 
■nny  refused  lo  Gontinne  scrviCD.  At  the  tommeneanent  of  the 
Kign  of  the  tsat  Nicholas  IL,  in  1895,  the  Donkboben  became 
the  victimaol  a  setiea  ol  persecutions,  CisBcl  soldiers  pkuutering, 
fttsnliing,  heating  and  maltrcatinB  hoth  men  and  women  in  every 
way.  More  than  400  families  of  Doukhobors  who  were  living 
in  the  province  of  TiSJs  were  ruined  and  banished  to  Oeor^an 
villacE*.  0(40BoihDteiiltd,mraeihaniooodiedintfaecsu»< 
of  the  first  two  years  from  eihatistion  and  disease;  and  more 
would  have  pertshed  had  not  InformatioB  reached  Cotmt  Leo 
lUalojF  and  hia  friends,  and  throat  them  the  Sode^  uf  Piiends 


I^Bnglaiid.  FnndswetotmmDdiately  raised  by  sympathizers  lor 
alleviating  the  suflerings  of  the  starving  victims.     At  the  same 

requeuing  the  help  <^  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  oppressed 
Donkhobois,  was  drculaled  in  St  Petersburg  and  sent  lo  the 
cnqtaorand  higher  government  officials.    The  Doukhobors  them- 


Friends  petitioned  the  empen 
1I98  the  desired  pemiiisloii  w 
Doukhobors,  iirfiio  number,' 
sail  from  Batum  for  Cyprns,  wl 
settlement  b«au)e  at  that  ti 


to  the  same  eOect.  In  Uarch 
1  gianied,  and  the  first  party  of 
:ie  able  in  the  summer  ol  1898  to 
ch  WBB  originally  chosen  for  Ihdt 
ic  funds  were  not  suffideot  fof 
them  to  any  other  British  territory.  Bnt  as  contribu- 
lulated,  it  was  found  possible  to  send  a  number  of 
Doukhoboc  emigrants  to  Canada,  whither  they  arrived  in  two 
parties,  numbering  above  4000,  in  Januaiy  1899.  They  were 
joined  In  Ihe  spring  of  the  same  year  by  tho  Cyprus  party,  and 
another  party  of  about  icoo  arrived  from  the  Caucasus,  In 
all  about  ;50o  Doukhobor  immigrants  arrived  la  Canada.  The 
Canadian  govenmiHit  did  their  best  to  fadlitite  the  immigration, 
and  allotted  land  to  the  l>oukhoborsin  the  provinces  of  Assinibou 
near  Vorktowo  and  of  Saska  tchewanneaxThunderHiU  and  Prince 
Albert.  They  were  very  cordially  recpived  by  the  population 
of  the  Canadian  port  towns.  In  April  iooi,in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Coranions,  the  mhiister  of  justice  made  b  statement  about  them 
in  which  be  said  that  "  not  a  single  oBencc  had  been  committed 
Doukhobors;  they  were  law-abiding,  and  if  good  conduct 
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large  tracts  of  land  demanded  population,  and  if  they  wi  ..  .  . 
^en  to  crime,  the  conclusion  was  that  they  would  make  good 
dtitens."  About  eighteen  months  after  they  arrived  In  Canada 
the  Doukhobors  sent  the  Society  of  Friendp  a  collective  letter  In 
which  they  sincerely  thanked  tbe  EngUsb  and  American  Frtadi 
for  all  tbe  generous  help  of  every  kind  they  had  received  at  their 
hands,  but  begged  the  Quaktn  to  cease  sending  them  any  more 
pecuniary  support,  as  they  were  now  able  to  stand  on  their  own 
feel,  and  therefore  felt  it  right  that  any  further  help  shoilld  be 

thesummerof  t;i07  theDoukhoborsestablishedoneof  the  largest 
'  '     -  ■   '  ■       ikmg  plants  In  Canada,  a  slgiuficant  testimony 


ly  In  which  the  leaden  of  the  cs 


loitywi 


KCMUiai 


le  whole.  Now  and  again  small  bodies  broke 
immunity  and  adopted  a  *rmJ-nomadIc  life, 
very  small  percentage  of  Ihe  total  nombet, 

_     UtrttnUm  in  Raiiia.  by  V.  Tchenkoff  (The 
ChriSchuRh,  Haals);  Ayhnec  Maude,  A  FaaliM 
risftt,  ut  utuMiai.  (V.  T.) 

nODLIfin,  a  town  of  northern  Francs,  ca[rital  of  an 
arrondiasement  in  the  department  of  Somme,  on  the  Authic,  2j 
m.N.  of  Amiens  by  rail.  Fop.  (1006)4405.  It  hasa  citadel  of  the 
Ijth  and  i6th  centuries  w^ch  has  often  served  as  a  state  prison 
and  ts  now  used  as  a  reformatory  for  girls.  There  are  also  a  bdfry 
of  the  i;th  codury  and  two  old  churches.  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance;  it  has  trsde 
tn  [dwsphatea,  ol  which  there  are  workings  In  tbe  vicinity, 
and  carries  on  mtton'spinnlng  and  the  maoafactnte  of  bather, 
paper  and  sugar.  DouUens,  the  ancient  Dufimran,  was  seat  <i 
a  visconntship  and  an  important  strongfaold  in  Ihe  middle  agea. 
Inr47;itwasbumtbyLouitPQ.forDp(n1ysidingwith  tbe  house 
ol  Burgmdy.  In  ijos  it  was  besieged  and  occupied  by  the 
Spaniaida,  but  was  resUnd  lo  Frtace  by  the  treaty  Of  Vervina 

D00L10N.  UH  HBMRT  (iBso-tSpi),  Engtish  {DvcnUn  and 
manufacturer  of  pottery,  Ixnn  in  Vauihall  on  the  isth  ol  July 
iBio, was  from  theage  of  fifteen  actively  employed  in  the  pottery 
works  ol  hb  father,  John  I>nlton,  at  Lambeth,  One  of  the  firat 
results  d  hb  many  eapcrimenta  was  the  pmluction  ol  good 
enamel  glazes.  In  1&46  he  initiated  in  Lambeth  the  pipe  works, 
In  which  be  superlntetidtd  tbe  muulactote  of  the  drainage  and 
sanitary  appllanoa  i4llch  have  helped  to  make  the  firm  at 
Douttoa  famans.    In  1870  the  DaDoCsclure  ol  "  Ait  pottery  " 


DOUMBR— DOUBA 


BuAlfin,  wbrre  tlmut  rverj  VAiiety  of  china  and  porcelain,  m 
krU  aa  artistic  carthcnvare,  haa  been  produced,  Worka  bava 
ainct  been  opened  at  Rovky  Kegia,  SmetbiHck,  St  Kalena, 
Paisley  and  FiHa.  Alter  the  Parii  eihibitioa  of  t£i8  Uency 
Doullon  vaa  made  a  chevalier  of  the  LcgioB  oi  Honour.  Id  iSji 
Ibe  "  Alt  department "  itii  inttkuted  in  the  Doulton  mika, 
giving  emplc^mapt  to  both  male  and  fecaole  artista,  amongst 
wbom  Buch  woiken  aa  George  Tiawoitb  and  the  Miucs  Bailov 
have  obtained  a  reputation  outside  their  iDunediale  ipbere.  In 
igS;  DoultanrecdvedtbeboiBuio[kiiigfaihoad,(Ddale«yem 
later  wai  awuded  the  Albeit  medal  by  the  Society  ol  Acta.  He 
married  in  1849  the  daughter  ol  Mr  J.  L.  Kennaby;  the  died  in 
iSSS.  Sir  Heaiy  Doulton  took  an  active  inlemt,  u  almoner, 
in  St  Thomai'a  impita]. .  He  died  m  London  an  the  tStb  ol 


).  I 


udafii 


■iS«. 

DOUHER,  PADL  (1857- 
Aurillac-  He  studied  lawanca  mar 
tiObiint  to  Floquet.  vdien  presrder 
ita  he  -waa  cIciIhI  Radiol  deputy  for  the  deportment  of  the 
Aiue.  Defeated  in  Ibe  general  electiooa  of  September  1SS9,  he 
waa  elected  again  in  itqo  by  the  arrondissemenl  of  Aidittc.  At 
minister  ol  finance  in  the  Bouigeoii  cibinet  (from  the  jrd  of 
Noverabei  1845  la  the  >rtt  of  April  1S96)  he  tried  wilbout  luc- 
ent to  introduce  in  iccome-IU.  In  January  i8g7  he  became 
governor  of  Inda-Cbina,  where  he  arried  out  ioportanl  public 
workt.  In  iv»  he  reiutned  to  Fiarue  and  nu  elected  by  Laon 
tathecbambRwaKadicsL  He  refuted,  bowever.  to  tuppait  the 
COobet  mioiitry.  and  formed  a  Radici]  diuident  group,  which 
grew  in  atrenglh  and  eventually  cauied  the  fall  of  the  mininry. 
Doumce  became  a  prominent  personage  in  Paris  and  was  elected 
pnaideaE  ol  the  chamber  in  Jajiuaiy  1905,  being  reelected  in 
January  rgoti.  At  the  presidential  election  of  the  r  7  th  of  January 
igofibe  watacandidate  in  opposition  to  M.Faili^ret  and  obtained 
only  jTi  votca  against  44^;  and  the  new  chamber  patted  him 
over  at  iCt  new  president  in  favour  of  Henri  BritMn.  At  an 
nthor  he  is  known  by  hii  L'lnit^kita  Jran^aiu  (1904),  and  Ia 
Limit  ma  fill  Ii9B6). 

DODKIC,  REMt  <iB6o-  |,  French  critic  and  man  of  letlen, 
wu  bom  in  Parit.  and  after  a  dislingulifaed  career  at  Ilu  Curie 
NonnalebeganlateachrhetarlclttheCellfteSUoiilaa.  He  was 
■  contributor  to  the  Uomlnr,  the  Jmnni  ia  DibaU  and  the 
Remt  UetK,  but  wtt  beat  known  at  the  Independeot  and  ua- 
compromivog  litenty  Clitic  ol  (he  Smt  4tl  Dca  Mmjii,  Hit 
works  include  :  illmnli  i'hiiloin  lilUririri  (iSSS);  PcrtraiU 
i-tiriiaiHi  (iSfli):  DtSiriUilbitHliigz);  Sainam d'aHJov 
d-M  (1S94);  fi«fo  »«■  la  liUfrtlut  Jranf^is,  (j  volt.,  rS^t- 
l«oj);  La  JtuHa  (iB^):  £i[jii  iw  le  IhlSIrt  cmUmptrain 
(t»9T)i  LiiHmmiiillaMaiiiXIX-iilcItUgoi);  anl  an 
editionof  the  LaMreid'£fnr(l£aiisr'i»e  (1905). 
<  mm^  a  police  burgh  of  Pcrththiie,  Scotland,  8)  n.  N.W. 
ol  Stirling  by  the  Calednntan  railway.  Pop.  (igor)  qjo.  It  it 
AaatedaotbekIlbankoilbeTDth.hencraacdby  the  bridge 
bnlll  fax  I53S  by  Robert  Spittat,  tailor  to  Jamei  IV.  The  town 
n*  once  lamout  for  in  irittoli  tad  qMmnt  (at  the  pimei  worn 
wiUi  die  kiU  am  called),  wUch  were  In  great  nqutti  by  the 
danmen  of  Ibe  Highkndt.  Donne  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  occupica 
ji  commanding  position  on  the  Teith,  at  the  point 


■  Ardocb.     It  la  believed  to  have  been  I 
tnddnke  of  Albany  (±f4's).  and  wai  tom 


tby 


loltl 


mjt. 


.  iw  ol  Rob  Roy  hdd  it  tot  Priocc  dajlit,  and  It 
figures  hi  Scott'a  Ifawfay.  It  belongs  to  the  eail  of  lloray 
(Murray),  who  doina  fnm  it  Ui  title  ol  Lord  Oounc,  ud  tMi  Ibe 
baoHDl  JanKt  Stewart,  the  "  baoniecatl "  of  Uony.nunkted  it 
Donibrialle  b  Tila  by  the  earl  of  Hnally  iiS9A,  The  brui  ol 
Douse  be  to  the  north-west  o<  the  Iowa  ukd  ennd  lowud*  Uam 
Vir.  Deaaitaii(pop.e5i),im.S.W.o(ODuiie,<o(heiightb«ak 
a(iheTeitb,«aitki*cneaf  thelibounofJuKi  Soitb  (11S9- 
iSga),  tbt  igdcahant  englnwr.  wfan  wia  aba  managei  of  Ibi 
(otnamiUiettabUibedlheminiTS;.    Oahitli       ~    " 


iavenled  ■  Racing  middiic,  the  nihiall  ploogb  ud  Bumenu* 

other  valuable  appliances. 

DOURO  (Span.  Cw»,  Port  Qmre,  lac.  Dtwiui),  ■  rfvtr  of 
the  Iberian  Peninula.  The  Douro  rises  louih  of  the  Slem  de 
ia  Demanda,  in  the  Pico  de  Urbion,  in  Itolited  mountain  man 
7389  It  high.  It  describes  a  wide  curve  eutwirdi  put  Sorii, 
ifaeD  Omn  westward  acmta  the  Caatrliin  table-land,  petsfng 
(OUlh  of  VaUadolid,  with  Tom  artd  Zamora  on  Iti  right  bank; 
then  bum  1  point  im.  E.  ol  iNiradella  to  Barca  d'Alva  it  flow* 
toutb-wcst  snd  lonns  the  fmntier  between  Spain  and  Poitugll 
lor  65  En.  It  croases  Portagal  in  a  westerly  direction  thmugh  a 
narrow  and  tortuous  bed,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  ]  m.  below 
Oporto  at  Sla  Jfiio  da  Foe  The  length  of  the  Doum,  which  ii 
greater  than  thit  of  any  other  Iberian  rivei  except  the  Tagus  end 
Guadiana.  it  probably  about  485  m.;  but  competent  aulboriliel 
differ  widely  In  there  eatlmaiei,  the  eitrTuaai  given  being  ^toand 
S07  m.  In  Spain  the  Dotiio  lecclvca  ftoa  the  right  Um  riven 
PlsoergiiValdenduey  aruiEala,wid  (rem  tlw  left  Mvenl  small 
strcama  which  drain  the  Siem  Guadaframa,  hfiHsi  tite  mora 
important  riven  Adaja,  Tonnes  (tm)  Yeltt*;  fai  ftitngal  It 
trcdva  the  Agoedi,  Cta  and  Palva  rnm  the  left,  and  the  Saber, 
Tbi  and  Tunega  from  the  right.  TbeandnltKdbytbe  Doura 
and  its  tribuUtict  Is  upwards  ol  yi,yM  tq.  m.,  Ud  Induda  th* 
greater  port  of  ihevatt  plateau  ol  Old  Caadle,  between  the  water- 
ibeds  of  the  Cuiubrian  Mountalni,  on  Iha  north,  and  tha 
GuidaRanu,  GiedM,  Gau  and  Estntli  nnges,  on  the  sooth. 
beset  with  Dumenu*  nplds,  called  fmrtei,' 


ubject  to  twlft  and  violent 


andii 

navigation  is  attended  a 
moulh  and  Barca  d'Aln;  but  a  railway,  running  for  the  meat 
pirtakogthe  right  bank,  skirts  the  rlterdoilag  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  tlirougfa  Portugal.  The  mouth  of  the  river  Is  partly 
blacked  by  1  sandy  bar;  only  thipa  of  light  draught  can  enter, 
while  Iboae  of  greater  burden  am  acooitunodaled  at  theharfaour 
ol  LeiiOa,  in  ariUkial  basin  constructed  about  j  m.  N,  -On  it* 
way  through  Portugal  the  Douto  Invines  the  Pali  do  Vinho. 
one  of  the  richest  wine-pnidudng  territories  far  the  world;  lirga 
quaotllieiof  wine  aia  conveyed  laOparto  in  saSing  boats.  The 
Doom  yitUi  aa  abnadince  of  Sih,  e^Mdally  Unit,  shad  and 
lampreys. 
DODROnCOUU.  tpparenlly  the  utiva  n 


neiriy  Ihe  whole  front  ol  the  nppci  part  of  the  dull,  the  panitioa 

The  ein  art  short,  lad  Ihi  hair  nmrul  the  eyej  form  a  disk. 
Dotuoucontis  live  In  partiea,  and  ue  punly  aoctumal.  sleeping 
during  the  day  in  boDo*  trees)  and  taming  oat  at  night  to  feed  on 
insects  and  fndts.  when  they  utter  pierdng  cat-lika  KTeaiDS. 

DODU,  JUm  Uin  vui  d«  DoesJ,  lord  of  Hoordwyck 
(154S-1&H).  Dutch  statnmaii,  hiMoriaa,  poet  uhI  pbilolagi^ 
and  the  heroic  deleadcr  of  Uidea,  wai  bam  at  Nooidwyck,  la 
theprovinceof HotfauKLotttbeAthofDeccmberiM].  Mebegca 
Us  studies  at  Lier  in  Bnbant,  became  1  pupil  of  Ueuy  Juniia 
at  Ddlt  in  rj6o,  and  then  passed  on  In  luoccuion  to  Lnvain^ 
Douai  and  Paris,  Here  he  studied  Greek  under  Pierre  Dont,' 
prolcssor  at  the  Oblige  Royal,  ud  became  acquainted  with  tha 
chanceUer  L'HApital.  Tumebui,  Rouaid  lltd  otber  eminent 
Ben.  On  hii  return  in  ■;£$  he  nanied  EUnbetb  vu  Zuyleo. 
His  nama  staiHls  b  the  list  ol  nablet  who  in  thai  yeu  tMraed  a 
kagoaagiinil  PbilipU-of  Spain,  but  bedaeinotq)peu  to  bin 


.  ...  .  paitiaiNiUiciAilntUI  t57i,whenbewaitent 
as  a  meinber  of  in  embany  to  England.  He  wu  not,  however, 
at  first  very  eager  to  conmf  I  himself  to  Ibe  fartane*  of  Williata 
the  Silent,  prinoe  of  Orange,  but  biving  once  cboseo  bit  side, 
be  threw  himadf  bsart  ami  aaal  into  the  icraigle  for  Ireedoai 
from  tbe  Spaniah  yoke.  FoTtunatily  lor  Leiden  he  wis  residing 
in  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  lareoai  siege.  He  held  no  past  la 
the  gDV«DBe«t,  but  Ib  ttai  boat  ol  need  ha,  tlmagb  oat  ttaioad  to 


olneadha,t)K 


DODVILLE— DOVE 


u.  took  lk>  coDunud  of  k  Gi»i|iui]i  oi  Imqx.  N 
1  nmhaLni  leitdutuin  lud  no  imall  influcDce  ii 
zcasiti  Mad  the  dtlccm  lo  proLong  tht  dtfc 
mivtnllr  of  LcMoi  by  Williia 


On  tilt 


Doink  mj  «p|)oinUd  fini 
Dttil]!  thirty  yt*n.  Thniii(b 

Alia  the  ""*'■"■''"-  ol  the  prince  oi  Onngs  In  15S4,  Douu 
imdCTlook  a  private  journey  to  England  to  tiy  and  pcnuAde 
Quees  Elinbeih  to  luppmt  the  cauH  of  (he  itiUi,  and  b  I  s3;  be 
weal  at  Ibe  heui  ol  a  formal  embaiAy  for  the  lanu  puipose. 
About  the  ume  time  he  waa  appointed  keeper  of  the  aidiins  of 
HoUud  {utiiitnudiler  tarn  Hoiiawd),  and  the opportuni tics  Ihua 
•Horded  him  of  hialorical  research  he  turned  to  good  acconnt. 
He  had  ttuee  aona  and  five  daughtcn.  AH  kia  aoni  acquired 
a  repoution  foi  tearning.  but  two  of  Ihem  died  before  their 
father.  I>au»  wai  author  of  leveral  volumea  of  Lathi  vene 
and  of  pbOola^cal  commentarici  on  Horace,  Plautia,  CatuUut 
IBd  other  Latin  poeta.  His  principal  work  it  the  Amielt  af 
HtUani,  whkh  Ent  appeared  in  a  metricst  form  in  ij^,  and 
wu  publilfced  in  prtue  under  the  title  of  BaUtiat  HtUaitiiatjiii 
atmda  in  1601.  Douu  alw  look  part  aa  editor  or  contributoi 
in  varisut  otiKr  publication*.  He  died  t(  Noordwyck  on  the 
8th  dl  October  1604,  ud  wu  inurred  at  the  Hague  ;  but  no 
monument  waa  erected  lo  hie  mezoory  till  i;gi,  Hheo  one  of  hit 
deaceadanti  placed  a  tomb  to  his  hoaour  ill  the  churdi  ol 
Noordwyck.  There  are  good  portraits  of  the  Great  Douia,  u  he 
It  oflQi  called,  by  VistcluT  and  HoubnkcD. 

DOOVILLB,  JBAX  BAPnnB  Inml-tin).  French  tnveUer, 
ms  bom  at  Hambye,  in  the  department  of  Uancbc  Having  at 
■n  early  age  inherited  a  fortune,  he  decided  to  gratify  bia  taite 
lor  for^ga  ttavci.  AccordiDg  to  bis  own  proleseioa  be  viiiied 
India,  Kashmir,  Khorastn,  Persia,  Asia  Minor  and  many  part) 
of  Europe.  In  1816  he  Inst  to  Stnith  America,  and  in  iSij  left 
Brazil  for  the  Fortuguesc  posaessioiis  on  the  west  cout  of  Africa, 
wbere  hii  prEsenci  in  March  iSiS  is  proved  by  the  mention 
vade  of  him  in  letters  of  Castillo  Branco.  the  govemor^general 
ol  Loanda.  In  Uay  tSji  he  reappeared  in  France,  claiming  to 
have  pushed  hia  eiplDrations  into  the  very  heart  of  central  Africa. 
Hit  ttary  was  readily  accepted  by  the  Sodttt  de  Ctegrapble  of 
PariSj  which  haatened  to  recognize  his  services  by  assigning  him 
the  great  gold  medal,  and  appomiing  him  their  secretary  for  the 
ytxsdii.  On  the  publi^tion  of  his  narrative,  Vayatt  au  Canfo 
ttiant  finiirUtr  dt  P  Afri^Mi  tquinoxiaie,  which  occupied  three 
nlumei  and  was  accompanied  by  an  elabocaie  alias,  public 
CDibusiatm  raa  bigb.  Before  the  year  1831  was  out,  however. 
It  waa  eslabhsbed  Ibal  DouviUe't  Viryati  was  romance  and  not 
verity.  He  had  probably  been  intfured  by  the  appearance  of 
Rcof  CaiUit'a  accoiul  of  hi<  Journey  to  Timbuktu,  and  wished 
M  obtain  a  share  of  the  lanie  attaching  to  African  eiplorets. 
DottrBIt  tiied  vainly  to  establish  the  truth  of  tus  story  in  Ua 
DllttmMii),viA  Trtnltmeiidimavir,  «  ^nie  msii  aianl  et 
faboe  mtis  afrb  tun  fyt'  <"  Cbii[i>  (1833).  MUe  Asdrun,  a 
lady  10  whom  be  waa  about  to  be  married,  committed  suicide 
ftoin  grief  at  the  disgrace-,  and  the  adventurer  withdrew  in  1833 
la  Biul,  and  proceeded  to  malie  eiplorationa  in  Ihe  valley  ol 
Ike  Amano.  According  lo  Dt  G.  Gardner,  in  hia  Trawcli  in  lie 
Inliriar  d/  Braii  (iS^fi),  be  waa  munieied  in  1837  on  the  banks 
(rf  the  Sao  Frandsto  lor  charging  too  higb  for  his  medical 
mblancK  rouviUe  may  well  have  explored  part  of  the  pro- 
vioce  Ol  Angola,  and  Sir  Ricbanl  Barton  mainlained  that  the 
Frcftchman's  deaetiptions  of  the  country  of  the  Congo  were  life- 
like; that  his  observations  on  the  anthropology,  ceremonies, 
caatoms  and  maladies  ol  Ihe  people  were  tenurtiibly  accurate; 
■ad  that  eren  Ihe  native  mtds  nied  in  hit  nanallvewere  "lor 

ibown,  however,  (bat  the  thief  tonrct  of  DouviDe't  Inspiration 
waa  ■  nnmba  of  uopubbsbed  Fottugone  manuscrtpu  to  which 
bebadietcst. 

DOnW  (or  Dow),  flBRKABD  (i6rj-r6go),  Dutch  painler, 
•a  bora  at  Lefdes  on  the  Ttk  of  April  161  j.  Hs  first  latlnictar 
iBdnwiaCinddalgB  was  Bartholomew  Dolendo,  an  engraveti 


the  age  of  fifteen  be  became  a  pupil  of 
wiiD  whom  he  continued  for  three  years.  From  tha 
of  the  Flemish  school  he  acquired  iiis  skill  In  cotour- 
mg,  ana  m  the  more  subtle  effectaof  chiaToscuio;  and  the  style 
of  Rembrandt  is  reflected  in  several  of  his  earlier  piclures,  notabty 
In  a  portrait  of  himself  at  the  age  of  twenly-two,  la  the  Bridge- 
water  House  gallery,  and  in  ihe  "  Blind  Tobil  going  to  meet  his 
Sod,"  at  Wardour  Castle.  At  a  comparatively  early  point  in  bis 
cana.  however,  be  bad  Farmed  a  manner  of  hia  own  distinct 
from,  and  indeed  in  some  r«pecls  antagonistic  lo,  that  of  hit 
master.  Gifted  with  unusual  deatoets  of  vision  and  precisioa 
of  manipuUtioa,  be  cultivated  a  minule  and  elaborate  style  of 
treatment ;  and  probably  few  piintcra  ever  spent  more  time  and 
pains  on  all  ihedetailiof  I  heir  pictures  down  lo  the  most  trivial. 
He  is  laid  to  have  spent  five  days  in  peioling  a  hand;  and  bit 
work  was  so  £ne  that  he  found  it  occcssaiy  to  manufacture  his 
ownbnubts.  NotwiibsiaadinglbeoilnuteneBaof  hia  touch,  how- 
ever, the  geneial  eBecl  wu  baitnonious  and  free  from  ttifinets, 
and  his  Dotour  waa  always  admirably  Ircsb  and  transparenL  He 
was  fond  of  repieseniing  lobjects  in  lantern  or  candle  light,  the 
effects  of  wbirb  he  tcpmduccd  wilb  a  fideUty  and  akDl  which  ni> 
other  master  haaequsTled-    He  frequently  painted  by  the  aid  ol 

through  a  frame  crossed  with  squares  of  silk  thread.  Hi&  practice 
as  a  portrait  painter,  which  was  at  first  considerable,  gradually 
declined,  siltera  bang  unwilling  lo  give  him  the  time  that  he 
deemed  neceesary.  His  pictures  were  always  small  in  siac, 
and  represented  chiefly  aubjecls  in  still  hie.  Upwards  of  loo 
are  attributed  lo  him.  and  spedmena  are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  Ibe  great  public  collectiona  of  Kurope.  His  cluf-d'eaart  is 
generally  considered  lo  be  the  "  Woman  sick  of  [he  Dropsy,"  in 
Ibe  Louvre.  The  "  Evening  School,"  in  the  AmstenUm  gallery, 
is  the  best  example  of  the  candlelight  acenea  in  which  heeicelled. 
In  Ibe  National  Gallery,  London,  favourable  specimens  are  lo 
be  seen  in  Ihe  "  Poulterer's  Shop,"  and  a  portrait  of  bimsdl. 
Douw't  piclures  broilght  high  prices.andilissaid  that  President 
Van  Spiring  of  the  Hague  paid  him  looo  Sorios  a  year  ibnply 
tor  the  right  of  pre-emption.  Douw  died  in  16S0.  Hit  most 
celebrated  pupil  was  Ftinds  Uieris 

DOV&  a  river  of  England,  bibulary  to  the  Trent,  risii«  In  A» 
Edge,  Derbyshire,  sod  ibtougb  almost  Its  entire  course  forming 
Ihe  boundary  of  that  county  with  Stafloidabire.  In  its  upper 
course  it  traverses  a  fine  narrow  valley,  where  the  limestone  bills 
eihibil  many  pictutesiiue  dilTs,  gullies  and  caves.  Dovedale, 
that  part  of  the  valley  which  lies  between  Dove  Holes  and 
Thorpe  Ooud  (or  with  a  wider  significance  between  the  lonns  of 
HartingtonandA3hboanie),isespeciillyfamous.  BclowTborpc 
Cloud  tht  Dove  reed vea  on  the  west  Ibe  waters  of  the  Manifold, 
which,  like  its  liibuluy  Ibe  Hamps,  and  other  slreams  in  ibe 
limestooe  dtslricl,  bus  pari  of  its  course  below  ground.  Near  the 
village  of  fioccsiei  the  Cbumet  jirisi  the  I>ave  on  tbe  wot,  and 
then  the  cooise  of  Ibe  main  stream,  hllbeno  southerly,  bends 
nearly  easlcily  on  passing  Uttoieler,  and,  winding  ihrough  1 
widening  valley,  joins  the  TrenI  at  Newton  Solney,  a  ibort 
distance  below  Burion^ni-Trent.  Tbe  length  of  tbe  valley  is 
about  40  m.  and  the  total  fall  of  the  river  about  J450  It.  The 
Dove  Is  well  known  for  lis  Iroul-fishing.  and  the  portion  ol  the 
uppo-  valley  called  Bcresford  Dale,  below  Hanington,  has  a 
special  inlereat  for  fisbennen  through  its  associntioas  with  Isaak 
Walton  and  bis  friend  Chailes  Collon.  whose  fishing-house  stands 
near  the  Pike  Pool,  a  reach  of  the  river  with  a  lofty  lock  rising 

DOVB  (Elulcb  iluyi«,  Dan.  due.  Ice.  dufa,  Ger.  Taubi).  a 
name  moil  commonly  applied  by  omiibolofpits  to  Ihe  smaller 
members  of  Ihe  group  of  birds  usually  called  pigeons  [ColamborY, 

doves,  and  in  general  Uteralure  the  two  words  are  used  atnwtt 
indifferently,  whQe  no  one  qxdes  can  he  pointed  out  lo  whicb 
the  word  dove,  taken  alone,  seems  lo  be  absolulctv  nroDer.  The 
iaifeit  of  Ibe  group 


rood-pigeon,  also  called  lE 
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BiIuId  cluhmt  iikI  qncot  (Celumta  falnmha,  LiDn.)i  •  very 
comDKm  bird  throughout  the  British  Islands  And  mOAt  paiU 
of  Europe.  It  usodits  Id  winter  in  luie  flocks,  the  Dumbeit 
of  which  (owing  put]/  to  the  deitiuction  ol  prcdsceoua  tnlmtl). 
but  itill  m«e  to  the  modem  lyitent  of  agriculture,  md  the 
powth  of  plutuiou  in  mnay  dlitricu  tbM  wen  belon  Utdeo) 
hive  incTcual  oKinnouily.  Infonn«dayt,whenthabce«ltb<if 
Und  in  Brilila  luulei  gran  oops  wu  ccmpuMivel)' bmU,  tbcK 
Urdi  fonnd  little  tood  in  the  dad  atuea,  sod  ihii  tcsidQr  vu  ■ 
ulunl  check  oo  their  supeimbundince.  But  iincr  the  eiteaded 
cultiVAlionof  tumipauid  plan  tiol  similar  UK  the  cmK  is  ellered, 
and  perhaps  at  mt  time  of  the  year  hu  provender  become  tDore 
plentiful  thin  in  winter.  The  [iiig.dove  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished fmm  other  European  spedee  by  its  larger  size,  and 
e^iedally  by  the  while  spat  on  either  side  of  Its  oeck,  fanning  a 
nearly  con tfaiuoiil  "itng,"  whena  the  lurd  takci  iu  name,  and 
the  large  white  patches  in  Its  win^,  which  are  very  conspicuons 
in  flight.  It  breed)  sevenii  times  in  the  year,  making  for  its  nest 
a  alight  ptatform  of  sticks  oo  the  horixohtal  bough  of  a  tree,  and 
laying  therefa]  two  eggs — which,  as  in  all  the  Ccfan^,  arc  white. 
It  is  semi-domcMlc  in  the  London  parka. 
h  The  ilock.dov«  (C  otnai  of  most  authm)  Es  a  amaHer  spedea, 
with  many  of  the  habits  of  the  fonner,  but  breeding  by  prelerence 
In  the  sleeks  of  hollow  treea  or  in  rabhit.holea.  It  is  darker  in 
cotooT  than  the  ring-dove,  without  any  white  on  iu  neck  or 
■inga,  and  is  much  lest  common  and  more  locally  distributed. 

The  rock^dove  (C  IMa,  Ttmm.)  much  resembles  the  stock-dore, 
but  I*  of  a  lighter  colour,  with  two  black  ban  on  iu  wings,  and  a 
white  rump.  In  its  wild  state  it  baunU  most  of  the  rocky  parU 
of  the  coast  ol  Europe,  from  tbe  Faeroes  to  the  Cyclades,  and. 
Midum  going  inland,  is  comparatively  rare.  Yet,  ai  it  it  without 
contradiction  the  parent-slna  of  all  British  domntic  pigeons,  iu 
ntunbeis  must  far  eicced  Ihg«e  of  both  the  former  put  together. 
In  Egypt  and  various  parts  of  Asia  it  ii  n^mented  by  what 
Charles  Darwin  has  called  "  wild  races,"  which  are  tommonly 
accounted  good  "  ipcdes  "  (C.  Kii^prri,  C.  afinli.C.  inltmtiia, 
C.  learancla,  and  so  forth),  though  they  dtftet  from  one  another 
far  ku  than  do  nearly  all  the  domestic  forms,  of  which  nore  than 
tjB  kindi  that  "  breed  true,"  and  have  been  itpinitely  named, 
arc  known  to  eiist.  Very  many  of  these,  if  found  wild,  would 
have  unaueslkmihly  beni  ranked  by  the  best  omithalogliu 
as  dirtinct "  ipcde*  "  and  Mveial  o(  them  would  a>  undoubtedly 
have  been  placed  In  diHerent  genera.  TheK  Various  bmdi  are 
daisified  by  Darwin '  tn/«r  gtoupa  aa  foUowa: — 

Caour  !..  composed  of  a  niitb  Race,  that  oF  tbe  "  Pouten." 
havinu  the  gullet  of  great  size,  hvdy  Reparated  from  the  crop,  and 
often  inAated,  the  body  and  legs  efofvited.  and  a  moderate  bill. 
The  moM  Mmncly  marked  nb-nce.  tbe  Imfratii  EmriM  FetUr, 
la  ojn^eiTd  to  u  the  noet  distinct  oT  all  dofnetlicaled  pigeons- 
I  Gsour  II.  includn  lira  Races^CO  "  Carrien,"  vHh  a  lone 
pointed  fqll.  the  eyeA  surrounded  by  much  bare  skin,  and  the  neck 

and  body  much  eloiig«lni;(i)"  Bun-  ■■-'-■-  -  ' "     -■' 

and  the  body  ol  mat  siie;  and  (j)  ' 
bill,  much  bacv  sliin  round  ihc  eyes, 
swollen.  Of  the  fint  lour  and  of  the 
tlngulshed. 

AaoDP  III.  it  confeiKdly  trtiflcial.  and  ta  il  are  aadgned  JiH 
IUce>;--<i> "  Fan.tailt,"  renartable  lor  theennordinaiy  develop- 
ment ol  their  tails,  which  may  coiuiat  of  aa  many  u  (ortv-two 
rectricei  in  place  of  tbe  ordinary  twelve;  {1}  "  Tkirbju  '  and 
"  Owb."  with  the  feathers  of  the  Ibroal  divciging,  indaihtirl  Ihkk 
bill!  (3)  "  Tnmblm,"  poiteesiBg  tbe  marvHlims  habii  oltnmMni 

bockwanlt  during  Aiglic  or,  in  aooelHi — '- ■'■ 

having  a  shott,  conical  bill ;  (4)  "  Frill- 
aie  reverted;  and  (5)  "Jacotrios,"  w 


.d  (J)  "  Barbs,"  with 


he  KiDund,  ai 


or  Darwin  has  ah 


n  that  there  iiKUtely 

,  and  the  modilicatioB* 
of  the  head  and  tcefibal 


from  being  lupetSdtl ,  ft 
any  part  of  tbe  skeleton  1 
that  have  been  cflcctcd  in  tbe  proportions 
apparatus  are  very  remaikibte.  Yet  the  prooi  inai  au  tncM 
diaermt  birds  have  doccnded  from  one  common  alock  is  nearly 
ctrtaio.  Here  there  ii  no  need  to  point  out  iu  beating  upon  th« 
theoiy  of  natural  idectioiL  The  antiquity  of  tome  of  these 
btttdili  not  the  least  inlcrtstlog  part  of  the  subject,  nor  is  the  nsa 
to  which  one  at  leait  of  thim  hu  bug  been  applied.  The  dove 
bom  the  Miiiesc  period  in  history  has  been  astodaied  with  Ibe 
idea  ol  a  ncMciiger  (Cenesia  viii.  B-ti),  and  the  employment 
in  that  capacity,  developed  luccetavcly  by  Ciceki, 
'  "  '   ■  ome  down  to  modem 


The  varioua  foreign  tpedes.  If  not  truly  bdon^g  lo  tbe  genu 
Columba,  are  barely  tepanble  therefrom.  Ol  IbCM  eiamplet 
may  he  found  in  the  lr>dian,  Ethiopian  and  Neotropical  regions. 
Irmumcrabte  other  forma  entitled  to  the  name  ol  "  dove  "  an 
lo  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  worid,  and  nowhere  tnoie 
abundantly  than  in  the  Australian  Re^n.  A.  K.  Wallace  (Ibili 
Tgd5,  pp.  365-400}  considcn  that  they  attain  their  maiimum 
develoTHnent  in  the  Papuan  Eubreglon,  where,  though  the  land 
area  is  less  thanone-^th  thatof  Europe,  more  than  a  quarter  ol 
all  the  spedea  (some  joo  in  number)  known  to  eiin  are  found- 
owing,  he  suggetU,  lo  the  absence  of  forest-haunting  and  fruit- 
e>lin(  mamma  h|  which  an  in  nwtt  ata  dtMructive  lo  egg* 

To  n  imall  group  of  Uid*  the  luinc  dove  is,  however,  especially 
applicable  In  conmoo  parUnts.  Tbli  is  the  group  conttiniag 
the  lurtle-dovt* — tilt  lirae-bonouttd  emblem  ol  tendemesa 
and  conjugal  love.  Tbe  common  ttirtle-dovc  of  Europe  (Tsirliir 
aurilui)  is  one  of  thote  ipedei  which  are  gradually  eateoding 
their  arta.  InEnglind,iii  the  i3thnDtu>y,!ticemitobaTc  been 
chiefiy,  if  not  aoldy,  known  in  the  southern  and  western  cnrntlea. 
Though  in  the  chancier  of  a  straggler  only.  It  now  tcacho  tha 
eitresie  nortb   of  Scotland,   and  la  perhapi  nowhere  mote 

Engiaad.  On  the  contincBt  of  Europe  the  same  thing  hat  bees 
obeerved,  tbougb  indeed  not  to  definitely;  ami  thia  tpedca  baa 
appeared  aaacstual  visitor  within  the  An^  Circle.  Its  graceful 
form  and  the  delicate  baimony  of  iti  modal  cokniring  arc  pre- 
verblaL  The>ped<aIsiiiignlor]',naching.EDn>pelateiaApril 
and  retiring  b  September.  Another  tpcda,  and  one  peili^ 
better  known  from  bdn(  omuDonly  kept  in  caDfiBement,  la 
that  (ailed  by  many  Ibe  collami  w  Barluty  d«va  IT.  riMriw) 
— the  second  &iglish  name  pmbahiy  ^nftiraiinj  t^i  fi  ig^  |^ 
way  of  the  Barbary  coast  that  it  was  brought  to  England. 


(A.N.) 

DOVBB,  QEDROB  ilMU  WBLMRI  AGAB-IUII.  Bauui 
(i;p;-iS33),  Eoglista  mutrf  letter*,  been  on  Uie  14th  of  January 
17Q7,  wat  the  only  ton  of  tbe  tnd  Vinouit  Clildem.  Ue  waa 
educated  at  Wesinunatei  Kbool  and  at  Chiitt  Chtuch,  Oafotd. 
I  n  T  g  I S  be  waa  retunud  l«  paittuKO t  ■*  number  lot  Heyteabmy. 
He  afterwards  represented  Seilord  (iSm),  Lndfinhall  <igi&) 
and  Okehamploo  <i8]o).  He  •ecooded  Canning't  motioQ  in 
rail  for  a  bin  tu  relieve  Ibe  disibiUtlea  of  Roman  CalUic  peen, 
and  conriitenlly  mppotted  liberal  principle*.  In  paity  poUtic*. 
however,  he  took  little  inleiEtt,  but  he  lealaualy  advocated  Id 
parliament  and  eltewhen  that  state  euwuEageBKot  •bouM  b* 
^ven  lo  the  ouae  ol  ItlentnK  and  the  fine  irti.  In  1814  he  «ai 
the  kadmg  promoter  ol  the  giaiil  of  tsjfloo  for  tbe  poidiiic  of 
John  Julio*  Angenton^  coUeetton  oi  pictnica,  which  fonird  the 
loundalioo  of  the  National  GaUety.  Oa  the  loimatiOB  oi  Lord 
Grey's  adnunistration,  in  Novcmbet  1830,  be  waa  appointed  chief 
committioner  of  woods  and  f  orctU,  hut  waa  ccmpclied  by  drjicate 
health  to  retign  it  after  two  month*'  occupancy.  In  Juiu  1851, 
during  the  liletime  ol  hi*  lather,  be  waa  raited  lo  tbe  Home  of 
Lords,  receiving  an  English  peenge  rith  the  title  of  Baron  Dover. 
He  was  president  (rgji)  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ulciature,  a 
of  the  British  Museum  aod  of  the  Nattenal  Callsr,  and 
'       ~   died  OB  IliB  loth  d  July 


/ 


Rock  Dove  or  Blue  Rock  Pigeon,  Columba  livia.  ^tock  Dove,  Coliimba  oi 


^ 


/7 


American  Wild  Carrier  Pigeon,  RitiR  Dove  or  Wood  Pigeon, 

Etiopistes  migralorius.  Coliimbit  patumbiis. 

(After  the  coloured  drawings  by  Mme,  Knip  (Pauline  de  Courcelles),  painter  lo  ihc  Empress  Marie  Louise, 

in  Les  Pigeons.    Text  by  C.  J.  Themmincli,  Paris,  1811O 


DOVE 


Nicobar  Pigeon,  Cdoetias  nicobarka 
(After  Mme.  Knip,  as  above.) 


Crowned  Pigeon,  Coiira  coronata. 
(After  Itlme.  Knip,  as  above.) 


Photographs  of  two  typical  pedigree  Homing  or  Racing  Plgeo 
shown  by  Frederick  Romer,  Esq.,  prize-winners  in 


I,  colours  black  and  blue  chequer,  bred  and 
aces  from  France  to  England. 
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i8}3.  Lotd  Dnvn^  woiki  an  chiefly  hiitorical.  and  [ncladc 
Tkt  Tm  HiMary  a/  lAe  Iran  Uaik,  alracUd  jnm  ZhomlMi  in 
Tkt  PrtfKk  Arcliati  (1816),  /Rfiiinci  tapalint  Uit  CkaratUr  tf 
Oarmi™  (iSajl,  ind  &  £i/i  a/  Aedsict  //.  (1831).  He  *ito 
ediiKl  Ihc  Ellii  Carapottdaai  (lEig)  ind  Walpclc'i  LtUtn  la 
Si,  Horalt  Utnn  (igjj). 

DOVER.  HEHBT  JBRMTO.  Eau  or  (c,  i«j6-i7o8),  wu  the 
•Koiid  ion  (i(  Sir  Thomu  Jennyo,  of  Ruihbroke,  SuHolk,  elder 
brother  of  Henry  Jcirnyn,  oA  ol  St  Albani  (f-i.),  Jamya 
ulpused  his  uiide,  St  Aibu*,  in  reputitioD  lor  profligicy, 
figuiids  frequeally  as  "the  liltk  Jermyd"  in  the  Cramnunl 
UttHoirs,  ts^  the  lover  of  Luly  Cullcmaine,  Lady  Sbrewsbmy, 
Miss  JemiliifES  and  other  beauties  of  the  court  oI  Charies  II, 
He  was  also  a  noted  duellist  and  a  lifelong  gambler.  While  the 
cmrt  was  mcule)  he  obiajoed  a  poit  in  the  household  of  the  duke 
of  Vorh,  lo  whom  he  became  Busier  ol  the  horse  at  the  Restota- 
lion.  Being  a  Roman  Catholic  he  enjoyed  a  positibn  of  inRucnce 
with  James  11.,  who  DU  hisiccesslon  nised  Jermyn  to  the  pceiiige 
u  Damn  Dover  in  i&S5,and  appointed  him  lieulenanl-general  of 
the  royal  guard  in  i6B«.  Al  the  Revolution,  Dover  adhered  to 
janies,  whom  he  followed  abroad,  and  In  July  i6Sg  the  deposed 
•overeign  created  himBaron  Jermyn  of  Royaton,  Baron  Ipswich, 
Viscount  Cheveley  andcarlof  Dover;  these  honours  being  among 
the  "Jacobite  peerages"  which  were  not  recogoiied  by  Ihc 
En^iib  govemnieDL,  though  Jermyn  became  genetally  known  as 
Ifae  earl  of  Dover.  Me  commanded  a  troop  at  the  battle  of  ihc 
Boyne;  but  shortly  afterwards  made  hit  submbsion  to  William 
III.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Thomu  33  3rd  Baton  Jcraiyn  ol 
SlEdmundsburyini;o],aiiddiedini;aS.  Ashelellnochildrcn 
by  his  wife,  Judith,  daughter  o[  Sir  Edmund  Toley,  of  Badlcy, 
Suffolk,  his  titles  became  eitioci  at  his  death. 

See  Samnel  Pepyi,  Dian.  edited  by  K.  B.  Wheatley,  9  vols. 
Ooodon,  1893}:  Anlhony  flamilion.  Utmnri  tf  CntmmnU  (Qohn 
(dilion,  London,  i84«::  J.  S.  Ctsrke,  Lift  0/  Jcmei  II..  I  vol,. 
(London.  i«i6):  NaeciMut  Luttrell.  BritfRitUim  of  Sum  AJfain 
i6j»-ir'*.  6  volt.  (Oifoid,  1B37]. 

DOVEB,  IlDBBBT(is7S'ie4i),  English  caplain  and  attorney, 
[s  known  as  the  founder  and  director  for  many  years  of  the 
*'  Cotswold  Games,"  which  he  originated  as  a  protest  agdnst 
Ibe  growing  Furitanbm  of  the  day.  These  sports,  which  were 
referred  to  by  contemporary  writen  as  "  Mr  Robert  Dovcr^s 
Olimpick  Games  upon  Ifae  Cotswold  Hills."  consisted  ol  cudgel- 
pUying,  wrestling,  running  at  the  quintain.  Jumping,  tasting  the 
bar  and  hammer,  hand-ball,  gymnastics,  rural  dances  and  games 
and  horse-racing,  the  winners  in  which  received  valu*ble  priws. 
Tliey  continued  from  about  the  year  1604  until  three  years 
tftet  Ihe  death  of  Dover,  which  took  pbce  In  1641.  They  were 
nvived  lot  a  brief  period  in  the  reign  of  Charlesll. 

DOVER,  the  capital  of  Delaware,  U.S.A.,  and  Ihe  county  scat 
of  Kent  county,  on  the  Si  Jones  River,  in  Ihe  cenirat  pan  of  ihc 
*Ute,'about  4S  m.  S.  ol  Wnminglonand  about  g  m.  from  Delaware 
Bay.  Pop- (i»9o)  3061 ;  (1900)  33'9(77»  negroes);  (1910)3710. 
Dover  is  served  by  Ihe  Philldetphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington 
railway  (Pennsylvania  syilem).  The  stale  house,  built  about 
III!  lor  a  court  house,  was  remodelled  for  its  present  purpose 
lit  t;9i ;  It  contains  the  stale  library,  which  in  1908  had  about 

Conference  Academy  (Methodist   " 

is  the  state  college  for  coloured  s( 

Id   1B9J),  an  agricultural  and   mantiai  training  icnoot.     'ibe 

surrounding  country  is  largely  devoted  10  the  raising  ol  smaQ 

Eiuil.     Among  Ihe  manulactures  are  canned  Iruit  and  meal 

(especially  poullry).  timber,  machine  shop  products,  baskets  and 


ts  (c*educ 
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replaced  New  Caitle  as  the  capllal  of  the  state,  and  in  1819  it 
mt  incorporMed  as  a  town.  Dover  was  the  Urthplace  of  the 
American  patriot,  Caesar  Rodney  (i  718-1 784),  whoee  home  near 
Dover  is  stm  standing, 

DOVDl,  a  seaport  and  municipal  and  pari'amentaiy  borough 
of  Kent,  England,  one  ol  the  Cinque  Portl,  7G  m.  E.S-E.  of 
London  by  Ifae  Soutfa-Eastem  S  Cbatham  railway.  Pop.  (iRgi) 
)]iSe3;  (■9°0  4iiIM'     It  '«  situated  al  the  moutfa  of  a  small 


.  the  Dour,  wfaose  valley  here  breacbet  •.be  bigfa  cbalk  diSi 
which  fringe  Ifae  coast  on  either  hand.  Il  is  an  eiccplionslly 
faeallhy  bcality,  and  Ibe  steep  shore  and  open  downs  make  it 

aking  the  laboard  and  on  the  fairer  groui.d.  notably  on  a  weiiem 
spur  of  the  Casile  Hill.  The  dominant  objeci  of  ihe  place  is  the 
casile.ontheeaat  height,  3JS  ft,  above  sea-level,  between  which 
and  the  batteries  on  the  western  fanghta  lies  the  old  town.  Tbe 
castle  occupla  a  space  of  3J  acres.  Within  lis  precincts  are  a 
Roman  ^Wm  or  lighthouse,  sliQexhi  biting  the  Roman  masonry; 
the  andenl  lortress  church  (St  Mary  In  Castro) ;  some  remains  ol 
the  Saion  foci;  and  the  niasive  keep  and  subsidiary  defences 
(such  as  ifae  Conslabie'i,  Avranche's,  and  other  lowers)  of  the 
Namuin  building.  The  church,  subtliniially  unaltered,  forms  an 
almost  unique  Chrijlian  relic.  It  has  been  called  Roman,  but  is 
Utcr.  Ii  is  ctuciform  In  shape,  and  Ihe  walb  are  built  mainly  oi 
flini,  but  jambs  and  srcbet  are  formed  of  Roman  bricks.  At  the 
end  of  Ihe  nth  century  il  was  remodelled  and  given  an  Early 
English  riiaracter.  In  Ihe  beginning  ol  the  iSIfa  ceniuiy  it  vu 
dbmaniled  and  turned  iola  a  ilorehaUBe^  and  so  continued  until 
1863,  wbcn,  having  been  rcilortd  bySirG.G.Scolt,it  was  again 
opened  lor  divine  uivice.  ud  Is  now  tbe  cfaapel  ol  the  castle 
garrison. 

The  view  from  the  casile  keep  includes  on  a  dear  day  the  line 
si  clills  from  Folkestone  to  Ramsgale  on  ifae  one  side,  and  irom 
Boulogne  10  Cravelineaonlhe  other  sidcof  the  strait.  The  difla 
are  honeycombed  in  all  directions  with  military  works.    Tfaey 

fiurgoyne,  and  additional  works  eilcnd 

ol  another  Roman  li^lhouse,  fonn  a  fui 

lions.  They  are  slill  mote  elevated  than  the  castle.  A  militaiy 
shall,  taally  known  as  the  Corkscrew  Siairtase,  affords  com- 
municstion  between  the  barracks  and  the  town.  Remains  were 
discovered  here  in  1834  of  a  round  thureb  of  Ihe  Templars  {Holy 
Sepulchre),  31  ft.  in  diameter;  the  church,  doubilcss,  in  which 
King  Jnhn  made  hit  submission  to  Ifae  Papal  Nuncio  in  1113. 
Atchdiffe  Fort  Met  to  the  >ouih-«c»t  ol  old  Dover.  There  may 
further  be  meniioned  the  temnui  ol  Ihe  Saion  collegiaie  church 
Of  Ihe  canons  of  St  Martin,  and  the  parish  church  ol  St  Mary  the 
Vir^n.  This  last  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1843-1844.  but 
preserves  ihe  three  bays  of  Ihe  Saxon  church,  with  ils  western 
ipetimposed  the  Nonnan  lower,  which 


iwards  Si 
It  of  foTtifica< 


:htroi 


Thei 


mainly  Norman  and  Early  English, 
slinds  under  the  Cuile  Hill,  but  its  parochial  status  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  modern  thurcfa  of  Si  James. 

The  remains  ol  the  splendid  foundation  of  Si  Martin's  priory, 
of  the  nth  ceniuiy,  Include  the  great  gale,  Ihe  house  refectory, 
with  camimnitc.  and  Ihe  spacious  sliangeis'  refectory,  nnw  incor- 
poiated  in  Dover  College.  Thecollcgeof  Si  Martin  lor  Iwenty-i wo 
secubr  canons,  which  bad  been  eslablished  in  the  cattle  in  696. 
was  removed  into  the  town  In  Ihe  beginning  of  the  Slh  century, 
and  in  ii39bccameaBenedictinepriory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  at  Canterbury,  1 0  which  see  the  lands  are  still  aiiidied.  The 
interior  of  therefeclory  is  very  fine.  InHighSlrcelmsy  beseen 
the  noble  hall  and  truncated  fabric  of  ihe  Maison  Dieu  founded  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh  in  Ifae  ijlfa  century  for  Ifae  reception  of  pilgritnt 
of  all  nations.  Ftomthelimeof  Henry  Vtll.  10183a  il  was  used 
as  i,  crown  victualling  oSice,  but  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
the  corporation  and  adapted  as  a  town  ball.  The  new  lown  hall 
adjoining  the  old  hall  of  the  Maiwn  Dieu  was  opened  In  1SS3. 
(1849)  contains  an  inieresling  collection  of  local 


tural  hi 


coUectior 


imongvan 


Home  and  the  <>iidon  Boys'  and  Vicloria  f 
Besides  the  chureh  of  St  James,  mentioned  above,  otber  modern 
churches  are  those  of  Holy  Trinity  and  Chriti  church,  and  funher 
up  the  valley  there  are  the  parish  churches  of  Charlton  (originally 
Norman)  and  Bucklind  (Early  English).  Among  educational 
esliblisfamentt  b  Dover  College,  occupying  the  site  and  remaining 
buildings  of  Si  Martin')  pricny,  with  addllionst  modem  buildingt. 
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It  m*  iuUIuUd  in  1871, 1 

u  m  Kpul^U  junior  icbool 
Dover  u  the  ooJy  ooe  of 


The  Adminlly  pier  wu  btfun  ii 
led  to  ■  lenlth  of  tbout  loao  Si.  i 
I  Wellingion  dock  wen  widened  b 


■oboy*.    There 

1A47  uid  pnclically 
1871.    In  188S  ihe 


o  oihici  on  ihe  >jid  tnd  i4tb  nl  April  ud  ibc  151^  lod  i4tk 


:  ai   Dover.    The  guirdiaa 

by  Jjima  L  in  1607- 

1.  SulKui.  Hiaary  cj  iJu  CailU,  Twi 


1  lengthened  40  fl..  ar 
ploaoolani.  In  iSqi 
immerdil  haibour  il  1 


(London,  1901]. 


6    Dittr  OarUri  1 


nning  parallel  to  the  general  di. 


il  loa  than  30  ft.  at  low  wi 


■a.  ThispictwMCOmpltledinisoj, 
h  the  Souih-Eulna  and  Chatham 
in  July  190J  it  m  brought  into  use 
engrn  by  transatlantic  linen.  In 
unds  were  voted  by  parlianunl  Tor 
J  harbour  for  naval  puipDM>,  having 
!i  jii  acres  were  to  hnve  a  depth  of 
Iter.  The  achcme  compriKd  ihiee 
c  wal  an  txleniion  o[  the  Adolfilly 
•f  loso  [i. ;  00  the 


This  famoutand  important  ni ^  . 

of  Dover  by  the  ships  of  the  Cinque  Port*  an  the  nil  of  AuguU 
during  the  minority  of  King  Henry  III.  The  banns,  who 
in  arm*  against  hit  lilher  King  John,  had  called  Louis,  sod 
lilip  Augustus,  king  of  the  French,  to  ibdr  aid.  Having 
recently  defeated  in  Lincoln,  ihey  were  hard  prcwd.  and 
ircements  wcteseot  to  Ihem  from  Calaij  in  a  Heel  commanded 
;)iralcandmercerury»]diercal]ed  Eustace  the  Monk.     Hi* 

I  Matthew.     HepawdihcStraitiof  Dover wilhanumerou* 
flotilla  laden  with  military  machines  and  stores,  and  also  carrying 
ien.     The  Monk's  Sect  wos  seen  [ram 
.  Hubert  deDuigh,  la 


oulherly  (tiitclion  lor  a  length  of  jj"  ''- 
oters,  with  a  united  length  of  rather  more  t 
luilt  ol  massive  concrete  blocks  in  the  loi 

ertical  wall  founded  on  the  solid  chalkandrii 


litsida  the  mail  tervice  am 
in  shipbuilding,  limber,  rope 
Dover  is  a  auRragan  bishop 
The  parliamentary  borough  retun 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  lii  aldern 
Area.  )o>6  acres. 

Hislory.— Dover  ( Dutrii)  wal  on 


-men  and  eighteen  counciUota. 


:r  (Dofm,  Dovorra 


privileges,  which  wen 
additions,  down  lo  Jai 


ly  those  ponti  in  relur 
IS  granted  to  the  ports 
townsmen  quit  of  ihirc! 
mpleadcd  udy  at  Shep 

confirmed  by  tubscqu 

mnlenlion  both  in  civil 
deredlhekey  loEnglan 


:rown.  was  also  warden  of  the  Cine 


auphin  Louis  by  Hubert  d 


Burgh,  who  y 
ioi  the  accon 


niddlc  of  the  ijib 
nayor  and  twelve  jurats.  The  Cinque  Porta  *«fe  first  repre»enied 
n  the  parliament  ol  ii6s;  Dover  returned  two  tnembet*  until 
iSSS  when  Ihe  number  wu  reduced  10  one.  In  iMs  Charia  II, 
vnfirmed  10  Ihe  inhabitanu  of  Dover  a  fair  beginning  on  Ihe  1  ith 
>1  November,  whicb  had  been  held  ol  old  in  (he  lowD.andgruled 


e  Ports 


o  have  been  very  small.     Sixteea 
iuml>er  of  smaller  craft,  i* 

cDgthol  the  Cinque 


:,andl 
ir  tola!  strength. 
Lobe  trusted,  and 
irobably  dii 


ihed  U 


_P0(  <he  wind  gained  the  weather 
h  adventurer.  Euauce  b  laid  to  have  been 
lion  that  they  meant  lo  attack  Calais  in  hia 

;n  they  were  to  windward  of  bit  fleet  the  diique 
iwn  on  the  enemy.     At  they  appioitcbed  Iber 


iscfuiged  by  the  Englis 


appeali  (or  i 
Richard,  ihl 


w  it  lo  It 

rm  of  attack,  and  the  fli|hu  of  atrowa 

ih  (which  Bew  with  the  wind),  produced 
d  benches  of  the  French  vesidt.  which 
been  little  more  than  open  boat*.     It  is 

I  by  iron  baoda  uroi*  Ibt 
nK  many  of  the  French.  The 
lit  fleet  was  enti>d]>4callerBd. 
capturtd.     Euatace,  who  had 


igjoh 


lopayra 


u  tM  by 


Hit  head  was  ti  ruck 

.  .1,  towing  thdi  ptiut, 
alter  throwing  the  common  scJdiert  overboard,  and  taking  the 
knights  to  ransom  according  10  the  custom  of  the  age. 

Tbe  poliiical  imponance  of  the  battle  was  very  great,  for  it 

gave  the  dealh-blow  to  the  cause  of  the  baroni  who  tupporled 

Louil.  and  it  fiied  Henry  III.  on  the  throne.     Bui  the  defeat  and 

I     death  of  the  Monk  was  widely  regarded  at  in  a  peculiar  sense  ■ 

[r  Ihe  powers  of  evil.    Tbe  man  became  within  a  few 

'  hit  death  iLe  hero  of  many  legends  of  (Hracy  and 


rtinTolc 


,  which  had  a] 


a  gencn 


ipoem' 


>ercd  and  pi 


d  by. 


in  the  middle 
at  a  wiiard. 


Michel,  il  it  said  that  he  made  hit  ihip  inviiihle  by  mi  _ 
A  brother  wiiard  In  Ihe  English  fleet,  by  name  Stephen  Crabbe. 
detected  him  while  he  wat  invisible  to  others.  The  bold  and 
patriotic  Crabbe  conlKved  to  board  the  bewitched  Bagship.  and 
wat  teen  apparently  laying  about  him  with  an  aie  on  ihcwatei — 
which  Lhetpcctatorttooklobeaptoof  cither  that  he  was  mad,  or 
that  this  was  ihe  devil  in  hit  ihapc.  At  last  hr  struck  oB  Ihf 
beod  of  EuiUce,  upon  which  the  tpell  wat  broken,  and  the  (hip 


Vpcand.  Cribbcwastoiiilapitce»— prcMiinablybytbcUniiliai 
qiiiili  ol  the  Monk— and  ihc  fnpncMi  were  icaLlcml  ov«  Ibt 


Iclaci 


ig  £usti 


tuacmpukiui  sohukIrI,  In  hiB  youth  he  wu  i  monk,  pnd  Lrfl. 
[h«  dolstn'  to  cUim  in  Inh^Iance  from  the  count  of  Boulogne. 
Not  bAving  received  ulttliction  he  became  ■  freebooLer  on  land 
and  lea,  vid  mercenery  loldier.  He  ia  frequently  mentkinetl  in 
ita  Pipe,  Ptieol  and  Cloje  Rolls.  For  i  lime  he  lervcd  King 
JshD.bul  nbcD  the  king  niiide  [Hendiotib  the  count  of  DouloBnc, 

and  hii  fitber  Philip  Auguslui.    Chtoniclen  lavitb  on  him  the 

lille*  of  "  irchipira-    " —■—■-—.. 

uid  poeti  nude  hit 

FAmrr  and  Johann 
"  WiuaHe  le  mouK 
Kuril  NicDlai.  J/iUe 


"  iH^llr.  11I91I 


raHMalbyHen 
I  London.  1&4 


it  Royal  M 

DOVER,  a  cily  and  the  caugiy  aeil  of  Sinflord  county.  New 
Hampshire.  U.S.A.,  on  the  Corhecho  river.  11  the  head  of  nav((a- 
liOD.  10  m.  N.W.  of  FortunDMh.  Pop.  (i8«el  11,790^  (i«ao) 
i],20T.    of    vhom    jK>S    were    lorritK-ien:    (iqio    census) 

branches  of  the  Boston  li  Maine  railway,  and  is  served  by  several 


:«  pbni 


public  library 
f  hospital;  the 


conlalning  (lOO?)  J4.«bo  volumes;  the 

Wrni worth  home  for  the  aged .  1  children's  and  an  orpF 

The  Strafford  Savings  Bank  is  said  10  be  the  largest 

uvinfiinstilulioninlhestBU    Dover  has  long  had  sconiiotraiHe 

comoKrce.  both  by  rail  aq4.by  Hater.  Ihal  bjLitalci  baiuKstaicfly 


in  coal  and  building  materials.  The  navigation  of  the  Cocbecha 
liver  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  Federal  goveremenl,  at  a 
(Ml  between  iSiq  and  iqo;  ol  about  tjoo.ooe,  and  in  1909  there 
wu  a  navigable  cbannd,  60-75  ft.  "><''  'nd  ;  [1.  deep  at  mean  low 
waici.  Iiom  Dover  10  itie  mouth  ol  tbe  river;  the  mean  range 
of  tides  is  68  It.  Tbe  Cochecho  river  lills  jil  ft.  within  ibe 
city  limits  and  lumiihes  water-power  lor  lactorics;  amoDg  tbe 
iTunulaclures  arc  leitiles,  boots  and  shoes,  lealber  belling,  ush, 
doors  and  blinds,  carriages,  machinery  and  bricks.  la  IQ05 
Dover  ranked  fourth  among  the  manulaciuriog  cities  of  the  slate, 
and  first  in  manufactures  of  wnollens:  tbe  value  ol  the  city's 
total  factory  product  in  that  year  was  Sd.04J.go1.    Dover  b  one 

was  eclaUisbed  by  Edward  Hilton  on  Dover  Point,  aboul  s  m. 
S.E.  o(  the  Cochecbo  Falls;  the  present  name  was  adopted  in 
idjg,  and  nith  the  develspmcni  ol  nunufaciuricg  and  trading 
inler«M)  tbe  pofiulattDD  gradually  rcnuved  nearer  Ihe  lalls; 
Hilton  and  his  lollowets  were  AngUcans,  but  in  ibjj  Ibey  were 
joined  by  several  Puritan  liraihes  under  Captain  Thomas  Wiggin, 
who  settled  oa  Dover  Neck  {1  r  "         "  ■  -■      .  ■  .  .  - 


be  jurisdictioii 


t ol the  I 


^slh( 


T6to  by  forty-one  a[  the  inhabitants.  Dissensions, 
nowcvcTt  continued,  and  in  1&41,  by  the  will  of  tbe  majority. 
D«ver  passed  under  iho  jurisdiclian  ol  Massachusetts  and  so 
remained  lor  nearly  half  acentury.  The  town,  between  i6;5and 
171;,  suHered  greatly  from  Indian  attacks,  particularly  Irom  that 
of  the  aSth  ol  June  16S4  at  Cochecho  Falls.  Dover  was  first 
chartered  as  a  cily  in  iSjj.  Wiihm  the  original  territory  o[  the 
town  were  included  Neaington.  set  oil  in  171J.  Sometiworth 
1 17)0),  Dutham(i7jil,Medbury(i7ii)>l-«e.KtolI from  Durham 
iaiUi6.a(4IUimwI«nl.stt^fr<)i:   ~ 


II  fronvSomenatxth  in  il 


DOVER— DOWDEN 


+  56 

Sr  tflnny  Bdlnua,  Hilton 

KfrMiu  ami  Plata  in  OU  Dmr.  NJ!..  edited  by  Juho  Soiki 
(Dover,  1900). 

DOvn,  m  lawn  ol  Monis  county,  New  Jeney,  U.S.A..  OD  tbe 
Kockiny  river  and  the  Morrit  cutl.  about  40  m.  by  nij  W.N.W. 
oi  Moboken.  Fop.  (190a)  i<at.  of  whom  94;  were  foreigo-barDi 
(1905)  63s];  [iflio)  744s.  The  iiei  ol  the  town  ii  1.71  aq.  m. 
Dover  ii  at  the  juDclloD  of  ibe  miiin  line  uid  tbe  Morria&Euei 
divisiOD  of  tbe  DtUware,  Lackawanna  ti  Wealem  lallwiy 
(which  has  large  repair  ibops  here),  and  ii  also  serviKl  by  Ibe  High 
Bridge  branch  of  the  Centra]  ol  New  Jeney,  and  by  an  electric 
Une  connecting  with  neighbouring  towns.  The  town  is  littiued 
about  57a  ft.  above  sea-level.  Building  stone,  used  extensively 
for  railway  bridges,  and  iron  ore  abound  in  the  vicinity.    Tbe 


T  fori 


ranges,  boilers,  bar  iron, 
rivets,  gteel  castings,  rock  drills,  air  conpresson,  silk  hast  ud 
underwear,  oiganiine  or  thrown  silk,  and  overalls.  The  walcc- 
wotkt  are  owned  by  the  town,  water  being  obtained  from  well) 
varying  in  depth  from  loj  to  ii]  It.  Dover  was  settled  is  early 
as  r74S,  and  was  separated  from  Randolpfa  it>wnship  and 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  t86g. 

POVBRCOURT,  a  walering  place  in  the  Harwich  parliamenliry 
division  of  Essei,  England,  immediately  S.W.  of  Harwich,  with 
a  station  between  Parkslon  Quay  and  Harwich  town  on  the 
Cieat  Eastern  railway,  ^o  m.  N.E,  by  E,  from  London.  Fop. 
(1901)  jSo4.  Tbe  esplanade  and  Ka-w;ill  front  the  Nonb  Sea. 
and  there  is  a  £nc  eipanse  ol  sand  iRording  gwd  bathing.  There 
is  also  a  chalybeate  spa^     The  scenery  ol  (be  neighbouring 

inland  in  the  old  village  disiinguUhed  as  Upper  Dovcrcourt,  is 
Early  English  and  later;  it  [ormgrly  possessed  a  mirMulous 
rood  which  became  an  object  ol  pilgriniige  of  wide  repute.  It  is 
•lid  to  have  been  stolen  and  burnt  In  ijji.  thm  of  (he  four 
thieves  being  subsequently  (aken  and  hanged. 
DOW,  bOREHZO  {1777-1BJ4],  American  preacher,  noted  for 

Connecticut,  on  the  i6thofOctobcr  1777.  He  was  much  troubled 
in  his  youth  by  religicnii  perpleiitiea.  but  ultirmtdy  joined  the 
Mclhodisti,andin  1708  was  appointed  a  preachec"  on  trial  "in  a 
New  York  circuit.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he  crosjed  tbe 
Atlantic  and  preached  aa  a  missionary  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  (hereafter  wu  never  connected  ofTiciilly  with  the  ministry 
ol  the  Methodist  Chureh,  though  be  remained  easeniiaDy  a 
Methodist  In  doctrine.  Everywhere,  in  America  and  Great 
Britain,  be  sliracled  great  crowds  to  hear  and  sH  him,  and  he  was 
olten  persecuted  as  well  as  admired.  In  iBojhe  visited  En^and, 
introduced  the  system  ol  camp  meetings,  and  thug  led  the  way 
to  tbe  formation  of  the  iMmilive  Methodist  Society.  Dow^ 
enthusiasm  sustained  him  through  the  Incessant  liboura  of  more 
than  Ihlrly  yean,  during  which  he  preached  In  almost  iH  parts  of 
(be  United  Stales,  His  later  effotta  were  dinKled  chiefly  against 
(be  Jesuits;  indeed  he  was  in  general  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
Roman  Caibolicism.  He  died  in  Georgetown,  DntricI  of 
Columbia,  on  (he  ind  of  Februry  iSjt ,  Among  hui  publications 
are:  Polenacal  Wtrti  Ittit);  The  Slnntcr  n  CkarUiltn,  nr 
Iki  Tiial  ami  CtK/aiiiin  ej  LtreKUDet  {till);  A  SkBrlAccnnl 
ej  a  Lent  Tratd;  rilh  BtaaHa  s/  Ifeilty  (tgij);  and  the 
muoiy  el  a  Cusmet^iU;  a  Me  Frmt  Velama  a/  On  Rft. 
LoientoDuiB'a  Jottmal,  toncenttattd  in  One,  conioinint  kii  £^ 
pcrUna  awl  Trendi  jram  ChOiieet  It  1S14  U»u:  many  later 
editions);  this  volume  also  contains  "AH  the  Polemical  Works 
ol  Lorenio."  The  edition  (rf  1854  was  entitled  TMa  DiaHnii  of 
Cod.  Kan.  and  Ikt  DttU  or  atytflifitd  in  Uh  Li/i,  Exftritnea 
and  Trmtli  af  Lertma  Dm. 

DOW.  KEAL  (i&>4-t8«7),  American  (empemice  refornwr,  wa* 
boniat  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  loth of  March  1S04.  Hltparenti 
were  Quakers  and  he  was  educated  at  (he  Friends'  School  in  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts.  He  subsequently  became  a  merchant 
n  lis 


tbe  temperance  question,  and  be  early  alliacted  adenfion  as  an 
irdent  champion  of  the  prohibition  of  Ibe  sale  of  InLodcathig 
Irinks.  He  drafted  the  drastic  Maine  pTOhitritoty  law  ol  iSji. 
He  was  mayor  ol  Portland  in  1S51  and  In  1S5S.  and  wai  (member 
if  the  Maine  le^slature  in  iSjS-iSm.  Early  in  the  Civil  Wu 
lie  became  colonel  of  the  13th  Maine  Volunteer  lotantrj.  He 
lerved  in  General  B.  F.  Butler's  New  Orleans  eipeditian,  was 
aimmissitmcd  brigadier-gencial  of  volunteert  In  April  186'.  and 
lubscquently  commandEd  [or  a  lime  (he  departmeat  of  Florida. 
He  was  twice  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Pott  Hudson,  on  the  i;th 
>l  May  1S63,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  remaining  eight  months  in 
Libby  and  other  prisons  before  he  was  exchajiged.     After  (be  war 


[  of  his  t 


and  energy  to  the  ■ 


of  the  prohibition  movement  in  America  and  Englin 

constlturion  in  1BS4.  In  iSSo  he  was  the  csndidaic  of  the 
National  Prohibition  Party  for  prealdent.  polling  ia,]OS  votei 
He  died  at  Portland  on  tbe  md  of  October  1847. 

His  KaamtuKOi  were  published  ai  Ptvtland  in  1898. 

DOWAOSB  (from  the  Old  Fr.  iauaiicrt,  nod.  imuimMi, 
Krictly,  a  widow  in  the  enjoyment  of  dowet.  "  Dowager  "  Is 
aba  applied  (a  widows  of  high  rank  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  wives  of  Iheir  sons,  as  queen^lowager,  dowager^lu  chess,  &c. 
The  title  was  Hist  used  in  England  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  widow 
of  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  who  wax  styled  princeas  dowager  lIB 
herraairiagewiihHenry  VIII.  By  transference  the  word  istiscd 
of  an  cldedy  lady. 

DOWDSH.  BDWARD  (i!4j-  ),  trisb  critic  and  poet,  ton  ot 
John  Wheeler  Dowden,  merchant  and  landowner,  was  bom  at 
Cork  on  the  3id  of  May  1843,  being  three  yrara  juiiior  ID  hii 
brother  John,  who  became  bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  i88«.  Hii 
literary  tastes  were  shown  early,  In  a  scries  of  essay*  written  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  His  home  education  was  continued  at  Oueen't 
College,  Cork,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  at  tbe  latter  nnl- 
VL-r^'ty  he  had  a  distlngui^ed  career,  becoming  president  of  the 
Fhllosophica]  Sodety,  and  winning  the  vice-chancellor's  prise 
tor  English  verse  and  ptose,  and  the  first  senior  raodetatorship 
in  ethics  and  logic.  -In  1867  he  was  elected  professor  of  ontory 
and  English  lilcratuie  In  Dublin  University.  His  Gist  book, 
5'hihi^re,»iiifiii.fd>idHr((iS75l,wasarevisionofacfiuneof 
lectures,  and  made  bin  widely  known  as  a  critic,  being  translated 
into  German  and  Russian;  and  his  Fama  (187A)  went  into  a 
second editinn.  Hli5JHjl(]^enVi<ier(i877) waaalsotnnslsled 
into  Italian  and  German.  In  187B  he  was  awarded  the 
Cunnin^m  gold  medal  of  tbe  Royal  Irish  Academy  "  for  H» 
literary  writ  ings,  especially  in  the  field  of  Shakeapearia  n  criiidffli." 
Later  works  by  him  in  this  field  were  his  Skokeipm'ft  StwniO 
(tS8i),  PajsionaU  Pilgrim  (iSSjl,  InOndBOian  b>  SlHiaftan 
(i8o3).HomW(i»o9),  Xo«MoiniJ«/iri(T(no).Cy»MnK(i90]). 
and  his  article  (Nalianal  Harim,  July  i^i)  on  "  Shake^»re  as 
a  Man  of  Science,"  critidilng  T.  E.  Webb's  Uyslfry  ofWiUlam 
Skaitsfare.  His  critical  essays  "Studies  in  Uientm" 
(1878).  "  Transcripts  and  Sindics  "  (i8«8),  "  New  Studi«  i» 
Lltentuie  "  (i8os)  showed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  currents 

vuhiiL^io/SkiUiyiiS&b)  that  tnade  him  best  known' to  the 
pubHcat  large.  In  looc  he  edited  an  edition  of  Shelley's  works- 
Other  book)  by  him  which  indicate  his  inlemts  in  literature  (re 
his  SoiUkty  [in  the  "EngUsh  Meo  of  Leilera  "  aeries,  iSJo). 
his  edition  ol  Snuikcy'i  C<imspfndtnct  vilk  Canlint  Benlii 
(iSSi),  ind  Siitct  Ponni  ef  SiMkty  USgi),  ha  Corrtspcn^tna^ 
Sir  Hnrj  Tayivr  (ig£8),  his  edition  of  WardnaHk-t  Petlial 
Wrrki  <i89i)  and  of  bis  Lyrical  BiOadi  (1890),  his  Frru* 
Krteltaien  and  bi^lik  Lilerattrt  (1S07;  lectures  given  at 
Princeton  University  in  iS(i«),  Jf iiMrv  g/fmrit  Un-dlnn  ( i8o;), 
PtirilanandAntlitan  (1000),  Kalxrt  Biomani  (1904)  and  Uiikd 
dt  UmlaiiHt  (100;).  His  devotion  to  Goethe  led  to  hissuccied- 
Ing  Max  Muller  in  iSftS  as  preu'dent  of  the  English  Goethe  Sodelf . 
In  1884  he  became  tbe  first  Taylorian  lecturer  at  Oxford,  and 
from  1841  to  iM  was  Clark  lecturer  »t  Trinity  CoDege. 
Cambridge.  To  hli  ssgaciiy  in  research  are  due,  among  other 
loatwn  ol  liuiiry  iDlanst,  (he  £nl  acawnt  of  Cariyla> 
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'Loctuici  DS  pctbdi  of  Eonpeai  nltiue  ";  Ihe  idEnli&alioa 
«f  Sbetkr  **  tlH  Bullior  of  ■  review  (in  TAt  Ciilicat  Ann  of 
December  1814]  of  i  test  nmunce  by  Hon;  dcacriptian  ol 
SlieUey'i "  PbikBoptiiail  View  oi  Rdarm  "■. »  MS.  diu;  g(  Fi ' 
D'Egbntine;  ud  t  rtcord  by  Dr  Wilbelrn  W  '  ' 
Goethe^i  lait  diyi  Kod  deith.  He  aUo  diKovend 
ol  ■  Prisoner  of  Wit  imdci  Napaleon  "  (publiihed  i 
Utiaiini),  ta  unknovn  punphkt  by  Bishop  Bcikcley,  lovK 
Dopublisbed  writinp  of  Hayky  relating  to  Cowpcr,  ud  t  uniqut 
espy  at  the  Tu/s  o/  rerrtr.    Hit  wide  lynpMhiei  and  Kboluly 

MiauUtiDf.  and  fail  ovn  ideili  are  well  docnbed  in  hit  enay  oa 
"The  iBteipretatioa  oi  LiMnture  "  in  fail  Traiaaifls  at4 
SbifKi.  Aacomnuuioner  of  education  In  Ireland  (iSqi-igei), 
tnBtceof  the  National  Library  of  Irtlaiid,tecntary  of  tho  loah 
Ubcial  Union  and  vice-preildenl  of  the  Iriah  Unionlat  Alliance, 
he  enforced  ha  vkv  thai  literatun  ihoold  not  he  divorced  froia 
practica]  Uie.  He  muned  twice,  bnt  (lUt)  klaiy  Clerke,  and 
•eoBdly  (189])  EUiabelh  Dickiuoo  Wut,  dMtbtet  d  thi  dcnn 
dSthtridt^ 

\  WnXUM   (ijif-iTTiX   Znl^  pcditiciaD, 

a  of  WinUm  DowdO-ell  of  PuU  Ceuil,  BiaUty. 

ihbc  and  waa  educated  at  WeatDiIUln  adMol,  at 
ChdM  Chuich,  Qiford,  and  at  the  unJvenily  ol  Lttdea.  He 
became  mcmbei  of  (mltialnent  lor  (be  family  borauih  of 
Tewkeibiicy  In  iT47i  rOaining  tbiiaeM  oMil  t7S4.UMl  Iroo  ITfil 
■ntn  ha  death  ha  ma  one  ol  the  i^xeHinlalivea  «l  Worcatn- 
ttitm.  Beeooiiiii  pnmlitent  among  tba  Whlgi,  Dowdcawell  waa 
nude  dwKcUor  of  the  cichequcr  in  i}65iinil«  ibe  mamuemof 
Rockinfbara,  and  bit  itMTt  tCDUie  of  thia  poaitiODappcaia  tohavo 
bMBaauccaaluJone.bpbciniinLecky'liioidt  "itoodGnanciir, 
hut  aotbiif  moiB."  To  Ibe  genenl  aaMnUuncol  be  rduMd  (0 
almndon  h^  friend*  and  to  talie  office  ondet  Loid  ChtUwun.  who 
succeeded  Rockin|bam  in  Auguat  J766,  Dnwdeawtli  Ihu  led 
the  Rockingham  party  in  the  House  o(  CommoBi,  tailing  an 
active  |iart  ia  debate  until  hia  death  at  Nice  on  Iba  6th  of 
Febniaiy  1775.  Tlie  highly  culogisiic  epiuph  on  bit  DwnumenC 
at  Buabley  waa  written  by  Edmund  Buika. 

DOVIR  (Ibrouih  tbe  Old  fr.  ittturt  f nm  kle  Lat.  delaritim, 
clasaical  l^t.  ibl,  dowty),  in  law,  the  lileinlcRiI  of  Ibe  vido*  in  a 
lUnl  part  of  bu  huabaad'a  linds.  Then  wen  originally  five 
hinda  ol  doweii  (1)  at  ccMunon  law;  (>)  by  cualami  {3)  ud  uU'km 
«J»itM|  at  at  the  cbuich  porch;  (4)  ex  nitmu  pctrit;  (i)  it  la 
tka  Wit.  The  last  was  a  conv^unce  of  lenuR  by  knight 
KTvice,  and  was  abolished  in  166a,  by  the  act  tri^ch  ^A  away 
with  old  tanuicL  Dower  md  utium  ttdtiiat,  by  which  the 
bride  waa  dowered  at  tbe  churcb  porch  (where  all  marriages 
ttted  formeriy  to  take  place),  and  dower  u  arrcHiH  paUis, 
by  the  Eather  of  the  bridesrWii  Iliougb  long  obsotele,  were 
iormally  abolished  by  the  Doner  Act  iS^-  Dower  is  governed 
in  tlie  United  Kingdem,  ao  [ar  aiwomcitinaniedaftcr  Ibeiitot 
January  iSj4an(oncetnal,  by  IheDonu  Aa  18^,  and  under  it 

I  Eilate  ol  lolKrilaaceallhe  lima  of  bit 
St  be  daiiDcd  within  twelve  yean  oi  Ibc  time  of  its 
ily  sii  ycut'  artean  are  lecoveraUe.  Tbe  wiie  is 
D  dowei  out  ol  equitable  ettato,  but  joint  etiatcs 
By  the  aa  the  wjls't  dowei  ii  placed  completely 
under  her  huslAnd't  controL  It  does  not  aitnch  to  any  land 
actually  disposed  of  by  hinvin  bislilrtime  or  by  his  will, nor  to  any 
land  from  which  be  ha*  declared  by  deed  bit  wife  ihall  not  be 
czuitled  to  dower.  He  may  also  defeat  her  right,  cilber  as  Lo  any 
particular  land  or  to  ail  his  lands,  by  n  doclaration  in  his  will; 


wbUc  i 


I  to  any  partial  ostates  which  he  may  have  creat 
or  by  his  wilL  A  widow  tenant  in  dower  may  ma 
aty-one  yean  under  the  Settled  Estatea  Act  iS; 
an  analogous  right  in  regard  to  copyhold  bnd; 


attached,  while  tbe  huiband  was 


he  was  lolely  seised  in  pooeiaiaB  (excluding  equitable  and  joint 
estates)  for  an  estate  of  Inberitance  at  any  time  daring  the 
continuance  of  the  marriage,  provided  that  any  cUtd  tbe  wila 
might,  have  bad  could  han  bcea  heir  lo  the  same,  even  though 
DocbiU  wisactuaUyboni.  When  once  this  right  had  attached 
it  adhered  to  the  tandt,  notwithstanding  any  aale  or  deviM  the 
husband  mi^t  nakei  nor  was  it  liable  lar  hit  debts.  In  thii 
obstacle  to  tbe  Iree  alienatiaa  of  land,  for  it 
lake  a  valid  convejtann 
of  hia  wile  releasing  hs  tight  to  dowet. 
This  release  wis  only  effected  by  a  hue,  tbe  wife  being  wpantdy 
etanined.  Often,  by  m»a  d  the  eipense  invdved.  Ibc  wflCa 
eonrurrenfi  w«i  not  obtained,  and  Ihiu  the  title  ol  the  pardiniet 
was  defective  during  the  ■ifc'i  lifetime.  The  acceptance  ol'a 
jointure  by  the  wife  before  mairiaga  was.  however,  ditlrueljvcof 
doirer.  If  after  aairiage  the  waa  put  to  her  dtction  between  it 
and  dowei.  By  the  ingenuity  of  tbe  old  cooveyancen,  devfcet, 
known  as  "  uses  to  bar  dowei  "  (tbe  effect  of  which  *u  tlial  tbe 
punbaaei  never  had  at  any  time  an  eatate  nl  Inherittnce  in 
peaaes^n),  were  found  lo  prevent  dower  attadiing  ta  ocvly 
purchased  lands,  and  w  to  enable  the  owner  to  give  a  dear  title, 
without  the  Deed  of  the  wiCe'i  concurrence,  in  tbe  event  of  hh 
wigbing.  In  hit  turn,  to  convey  the  land.  All  Ihit  wat,  howmtt, 
iwepl  away  by  tbe  Dower  Act  1834,  and  a  purcham  of  land  M 
longer  need  trouble  himsdf  to  Inquire  whuther  the  dower  of  th« 
wife  of  the  vendor  has  been  barred,  or  to  insist  on  bei  toncurnnc* 

DOWII,  JOBR  AUIAimBR  (rS4S-i907),  founder  o( 
"  Zionism,"  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  went  as  a  boy  to  South 
Auatiatia  with  hi>  pacentt.  He  returned  in  1868  loMudy  for  tbe 
Congregationalitt  nlnlslry  at  Edinburgh  Univenily,  and  ml>>- 
tequcntly  became  pastor  of  a  chureb  near  Sydney,  Australia. 
He  was  a  powerful  preacher,  and  later,  having  become  Irabuad 
with  belief  in  bis  powers  as  a  bcalei  of  diseaie  by  prayer,  kc 
obtained  sufficient  fi^lowfng  to  move  to  Mdhourne,  buiU  a 
Ubemscle,  and  found  "Tbe  Divine  Healing  Association  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand."  In  1888  he  went  to  America, 
pceaching  and  "  healing,'*  and  In  spite  of  oppoeition  and  ridicule 
attracted  a  number  of  adherents.  In  tigi  he  established  "  The 
Christian  Catholic  Apostolic  Chucdi  in  Zion,"  with  hinuell  at 
"  First  Apoatle  ";  and  In  1901,  with  money  liberally  contributed 
by  bil  followen.  he  laundcd  Zion  City,  on  a  ute  covering  about 
10  sq,  m.  DD  the  west  shore  ol  Lake  Idichigan,  with  a  central 
temple  for  tbe  Zionist  church.  In  1903  and  j (^04,  in  tbe  course  ol 
a  visit  to  the  branches  of  the  Zionist  movement  throughout  th^ 
world,  hcappeared  in  London,  but  was  mobbed.  In  ApcH  iQQ^a 
revolt  agairat  his  domination  took  place  in  Zion  City.  Hi  wai 
charged  with  peculitiou  and  with  practising  polygamy,  and  wat 
depwd,  with  the  assent  of  his  own  wife  and  son.  A  suit  brought 
by  him  in  the  United  Stales  district  court  lo  r«over  posaetaion 
ol  the  Zion  City  property,  valued  at  two  millions  sterling,  was 
unsuccessful,  and  hit  defalcations  were  lully  proved.  Dowie  waa 
now  broken  in  health  and  unmisiakably  insane;  be  was  (truck 
with  panlyais  and  gradually  becoming  weaker  died  In  ZIop  City 
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lU  IB  pulunge.  Tbc  lDg|ll  nm*  toi  »  m.  natthwuiii,  ad 
the  incioit  cutles  ud  nuBed  ■bbijFi  OB  Kuac  of  the  nleti  nadcT 
tbc  KBM  OBc  oi  BDgukr  intuot  aod  bciaty.  Ftnbn  loulb 
DuBdnm  Bay  lonu  ■  widtr  opuiM  ol  «Mcr.  b  tlia  KOtb- 
not  Culiigfonl  Lough  MpmWi  Ibe  eooBtr  fnm  Lootb. 
TliBe  in  BO  Uka  of  iDi|iiuUiui&  Bctvtca  Slnnifard  Mid 
CuliBif  ocd  loughi  the  county  it  otcttM  bjr  *  nnge  of  hQb 


which  |iie  ilu  to  the  ConrpriM^a)  riven— tlia  Bmn,  the  tavo, 
tk  AooKlajr  utd  tha  Ijmr.  Thii  omm  tododet.  levenl 
itiikinc  peak),  of  wUcb  the  prindpil  I*  Slievc  Donud,  ri>iBg 
finely  diitct  f ran  Ibe  Ml  to  1  height  of  iM  ft ,  >bkh  i)  cHzcded 
hi  InUnd  onljr  bjr  one  peak  in  the  WicUow  ruge,  ux)  by  the 
higher  Tceki  in  Killuney.  Seven]  other  Hmnlt*eicesl^aDo  ft. 
Holy  >elli  ud  minenl  iprlngi  ue  numeroui  in  Co.  Don. 
The*eiRtmthdielybe>te  and  mlphaiiRB,  and  occar  at  AidinillBii, 
Cnnahiw,  DnadoaBell.Maghenlin,  Dnmore,  Newiy,  Banbridge 
andTiert^.    Thoaeot  SUMlliiearDiMnpattiil  ireraactitd- 


b(  ibandiBI  Miall  hilb.    The  gcuiu  ihu  appun 

ikni  the  sme  ui*  is  Afough  OMliBaet  Crom  Ncwry  la  Slicve 
Croob,  runiiftliii^  an  ettelLent  bulUing  alooe.  South  of  U,  the 
Eocene  gnnile  oTthe  Mouniei  lonma  group  of  rocky  lumniiw,  Kt 
viih  Kupa  and  ton,  and  divided  \iy  MUg  villeya,  whkrh  an  nm  j>Ft 
choked  l^  the  delHlui  o(  the*e  comparacively  youlhlut  mouatainL 
BaJHtlt  dyhea  abeund,  beina  wcU  acra  aiona  the  oeaA  vouth  of 
NewcaMK.  At  Ibe  bud  ol  Suangford  LoucE,  the  Uull.  pnuitaly 
a>  intniive  theeti,  bu  protccIRl  Triawc  andKone,  whi^b  » 
quarried  al  Scribo  Hill.  A  Brip  id  naitai  Permian  oecin  on  the 
2«e  at  Holywood.  The  Bonh-mM  of  iKecDUBEy  InclDdii.  at  Man, 
a»ncitbeneatl— —  ..-..._.  t 
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nature  ol  tbc  lubioH.  Qiy  la  moitiy  confined  10  the  eastern  coul, 
and  to  the  nortliem  parta  of  Caitlereagh.  Of  landy  »it  the 
quantity  i*  smill;  it  occun  cUefly  near  Uundnun.  Moor  grounda 
are  moWly  confined  to  the  ikirta  of  t  be  moontaini  Bo)p,  though 
Irequenl,  areicarcely  lulfieienl  lofumlah  a  supply  of  fuel  to  the 
popubtion.  Agriculiuie  ii  in  a  fairly  latislactoty  condition. 
Tbe  bulk  ol  the  labouring  populatioB  I9  orderiy  and  Indnilrious, 
■nd  dwell  In  circnnutancei  FODCtutiag  mil  irith  th«e  of  othen 
of  ihetr  claB  b  some  other  paiti  of  Irelind.  TUlage  land 
decllnei  aomcirhat  in  favour  of  pulure  land.  Oats,  polatoei 
and  lumipa  are  the  principal  cropi;  fiu,  fonDerly  tmpoTtant, 
it  almott  neglected.  The  btted  of  horaei  ti  an  object  of  much 
aticBtlon.  and  aome  of  the  beat  ncen  in  Itelaod  hive  been  bred 
bi  Ihli  county.  Tbe  native  breed  of  sheep,  a  imalt  hardy  lace,  b 
confined  to  the  mountains.  The  variOBsDlhaldndKif  thcephive 
been  much  Improvat  by  Judicioui  croaw*  (mm  the  best  brecdi. 
Pip  are  reared  in  great  numbera.  chiefly  (or  the  flelfait  market, 
where  the  Urge  exportation  occaaiona  a  cofistant  demu^d  for 
then).  Poultry  lanninR  is  a  glowing  Indnstry,  Tlje  fiibetia,  of 
lOB  value  titan  formerly,  are  centred  at  Donaghadce.  NewcaMle, 
Strangford  and  Ardglass,  tbe  headquarten  of  the  herring  ilabery, 
Tbe  chief  induitriti  in  the  county  generally  are  Ifnen  manu- 
facture and  bleaching,  and  brewing. 

Coiniiiimaa/i««.— Tbe  Great  Northent  railway  hu  an 
alternative  branch  route  to  ita  laaln  line  by  Pottadown,  from 
Liibum  through  Banbridge  to  Scarva,  with  ■  branch  fiora 
Banbridge  to  Ballyroney  and  Newcastle.  Newiy  Is  on  a  branch 
iioni  the  Dublin- Bellast  line  to  Warrenpolnl  on  Catiingford 
Lough.  The  main  line  between  Llsbum  and  Fartadown  toucbea 
the  north'Wetteni  eitremity  of  Ihe  county.  The  castnn  part  of 
the  county  Is  lerved  by  the  Beifatt  &  County  Down  railway  with 
ita  main  line  from  Belfaat  to  Newcastle  to  Dundrum  Bay,  and 
brawiieB  fiom  Belfatt  to  Bangor.  Comber  to  Newtownardi 
■ad  IkoBagbadce.  BallfniaUBch  lunction  to  BallyaaMndi.  and 


DownpstiMUAnt^HaaadlCfllaath.  ThaHnnyCawIikbli 
tbe  weit  of  tbc  county,  ud  the  La^  Caul  inleraecta  the  lick 
lasda  in  the  Lagui  vallay  to  the  Donh. 

Ptfalaliim  ud  AdmimUlnlien.-~'ne  popvlalion  ()i«,4os  In 
iSqi;  105,189  in  1901)  decreaiea  tlighily.  The  population  ta 
1S41  OB  Ike  ana  of  the  coimiy  before  (he  Locat  (iovenuneBt 
(Itdaad)  Act  ig^g  was  314,008,  lor  in  ihii  cate  the  figurea  for 
part  of  the  comty  borough  ol  Belfast  were  included.  This  ia 
worth  oatiee  Imi  tbe  comparative  point  ol  view,  nnce.  wfaercaa 
emlgntion  to  foreign  porta  is  conildeBble,  a  Urge  portioB  ol  the 
DUIving  population  travela  no  laither  than  the  metiopols  «( 
Bdtail.  About  jo*/,  of  the  pc^nilation  ii  of  the  Prerityurlan 
Itftb.  about  ]i  %  Roman  Catholic,  amoog  whom,  at  uaual, 
edocatbn  Is  in  the  miiat  backward  ccmditlon;  atnvt  13%  an 
Frouitant  EpitcopaliaOL 

Hw  following  are  the  principal  towna>-NewTy(p(^  i>.aos), 
Kewtownaida  {oiioy.  Banbridge  <joo6),  Downpatrick  (>94]; 
IlMcauntylown),HalywDod(]8to>,GUf<inf  (1149),  Bangor  (sfcu), 
DionMte  ((107).  DoMgbadce  ( toij) ,  Comber  (1095)  and  Watrcn- 
point  (181T)-  Other  nnall  towni  are  Poitafetiy,  Rathltylasd, 
KiUyliagh.  Kllkcel,  BaHynahlocb.  I>andrum,  a  smaQ  port,  and 
HilUurou|b,  near  Diomore,  where  tbe  cutla  ii  the  leBt  ol  tbe 
martiuexei  of  Downahin.  Thne  are  aeveial  popular  wattilng- 
place  OD  Ibe  toaM,  notably  Newcaicle.  Donaghadee,  Ardglaai 
and  Reuttevor.  On  the  thon  of  Bdfaat  Longb  aie  many 
pleasant  resIdeniUl  vlllaget  and  lean  of  the  wmltby  daia  In 
Belfast.  The  county  ii  divided  into  founeen  bannkt.  and 
contains  siity-foui  parisha.  The  aoizei  are  bcld  at  Down- 
Patrick,  and  quaner-aesdont  at  the  same  town  and  at  Banbridge, 
Newry  and  Newtownarda.  The  county  is  in  the  PlDlestant 
diocese  of  Down,  and  the  Roman  Caibollcdiocfaeaof  Dorciarid 
Dromore.  Down  reluma  four  members  to  parilament— for  tbt 
north,  south,  east  and  wst  dlviuona  The  bortnigb  of  Nawry 
■  ol  Union  tbe  county 


tolheiri 


■The  period  at  which  Down  waa 
consiiEUTfo  a  county  u  not  certain.  A  district,  however,  appeaiu 
to  have  borne  this  name  before  the  beginning  of  the  nth  cenluty, 
but  little  is  known  of  it  even  later  than  this.  However,  when  in 
iSjsSirJohn  Petrot  undertook  the  sblring  of  Ulster,  Eiown  and 
Antrim  were  excepted  as  already  aettled  countiee.  That  nne 
such  Mttlement  would  have  been  attempted  at  an  early  petioi)  l> 
likely,  as  Ihb  ooaac  wai  a  place  of  Anglo-Noman  colonliatlon, 
and  to  this  movement  was  due  the  tdtlemenl  of  the  batooies  o( 
Lecile.  (he  Ardsand  olhera. 

SHdderyford,  near  Dundrum,  there  la  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve 
pillar  itonis  in  a  circle,  about  10  ft.  In  height.  A  very  cnrlou* 
cairn  an  the  summit  ol  SIreve  Ciwib  is  So  yds.  In  dicumference  at 
the  base  and  jo  at  the  top,  where  Is  a  platform  on  which  caimiof 
various  heights  are  found  standing.  The  village  of  Anadoin  h 
famed  for  a  calm  coveting  a  cave  which  con  tains  ashs  and  human 
bono.     Cromlechs,  or  alien,  are  numerooi,  the  molt  ranariuUe 

the  borden  ol  Antrim,  This  altar  is  formed  of  an  unwrougNi 
stone  7  ft.  long  by  d)  broad,  resting  hi  an  inclined  position  on  rude 
plUirtaboutjft.hlgh,  ThissolitaryUndnurkisinthecentnof 
an  enclosure  about  a  third  of  a  mile  hi  drcBtnlcrtnce,  formed  of  a 
nmpart  about  10  ft.  high,  and  broad  enough  on  the  lop  to  permit 
two  persona  to  ride  abreast.  Near  Downpitrick  is  a  rath,  fir 
encampment,  thrre-qnarten  of  a  mHe  In  cimmlereDce.  In  Ita 
Tictnlty  are  (he  ruhs  of  Saul  Abbey,  said  lo  have  been  founded  by 
St  Patrick,  and  Tnch  Abbey,  founded  by  Sir  John  de  Courty  in 
1180.  The  number  of  monastic  reins  Is  alsa  considenhle.  The 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  is  tbe  abbey  or  cathedral  of  Down- 
palrick.  DundrumCaiUe,  attributed  to  the  deCourcy  family, 
stands  finely  above  that  town,  and  affords  an  unusual  example 
(lor  Ireland)  of  a  donjon  keep.  The  castle  of  HiHsbarough  ti  ol 
Carolcan  date.  There  art  three  round  lowen  in  the  county,  but 
all  arc  fragmentary. 

DOWH.  a  nnoolh  rounded  hill,  or  more  particularly  an  eipaiue 
,of  high  rotHng  ground  ban  of  tree*.    Ike  word  ansea  ftom  the 


DOWNES— DOWNMAN 


OldEn^iihrfOi^hiU.  Thuitiuiully  takfDtobciCcllicwerd. 
The  Gaelic  and  liiih  dun  and  Welsh  ilia  aie  ipcrificilly  uied  □!  > 
biU'Fortreu,  ind  thus  frequently  appear  in  place-iumca,  t-i,  Dum- 
bulOD,  Dunkeld,  uid  Id  the  Lotioiud  ternunalion — dmmm, 
(,f .  Lucdunum,  Lyoot.  Thr  Old  Dutch  dunn,  which  ii  the  ume 
■Old,  «tu  applied  to  the  drifted  saodhilli  which  ire  a  pnviilinj 
(catUR  of  the  wuth-euttcn  cout  of  the  Noith  Sea  (Demnirk  and 
the  Low  Couotriei),  and  the  derivative,  Gu.  DUm,  modeni 
Dutib  iniii,  Fr.  dun,  have  (hit  paiticulat  meaniai.  The 
£ii|liih  "duDD"  ii  diieclly  liken  fiom  the  Flinch.  The  low 
landy  tncU  north  and  Ktutli  of  Vannoulh,  Norfolk,  are  known  ti 
the  "  Duaes,"  which  may  he  a  comiption  of  the  Dutch  oi  French 

above,  in  the  earlier  form  "  adown,"  i.e.  oil  Ihe  hilt.  The  word 
for  tha  loft  under  plnmage  of  hirds  is  entirely  different,  and 
c^mei  from  the  Old  Norwegian  dun,  d.  ^ar-dum,  eider-down- 
For  the  ayilem  of  dialk  hillt  in  Englind  known  u  "  The  Downs  " 
MC  Downs. 

DOWHES  ID(a)<iNAjcus],  AXDRKW  (c.  JSW-iiii),  English 
da  weal  ichi^,  *u  bora  ia  the  county  of  Shropihire.  He  wis 
educated  it  Shrembuiy  and  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  did  much  to  revive  the  study  of  Greek,  at  thai  lime  at  iveiy 
law  ebb.  In  1571  be  wat  elecltd  lellov  of  his  college,  and,  in 
15S5,  be  was  appointed  to  the  regius  professorship  of  Citek, 
which  be  held  for  nearly  forty  yean.  He  died  al  Colon,  neai 
Cambridge,  on  the  and  of  February  1627/16?^.  According  10 
Sihondi  d'Ewel  lAuletiigrafky,  ed.  J,  O,  Halliwell,  1.  pp.  I]9, 
141).  who  at  tended  his  lectu  res  on  Demosthenes  andgivcsasligbt 
akelch  of  his  personality,  Downes  was  accounted  "  the  ablest 
Grecian  of  Christendom."  He  published  little,  but  Menu  to  have 
devoted  his  chief  altcntioa  to  the  Greek  orators.  He  edited 
Lyiias  Pn>  caedd  EraiBslktHU  (iju);  Fratlctlimti  in  Pkilip- 
ticam  di  poa  Dcmtsllmis  {i6it),  dedicated  lo  King  James  I.; 
some  lelten  (written  in  Cieck)  lo  Isaac  Casaubon,  printed  in 
the  EpiiUtat  of  the  latter;  and  nolci  10  Si  Chrysoatem,  in 
Sir  Henry  Savile's  edilion.  Downea  was  also  one  ol  Ibe  Kven 
tiandaloti  of  the  Afxrypka  for  the  "  ■uihorized  "  version  ol 
the  Bible,  and  one  of  the  six  learned  men  aiqninled  to  revise 

DOWNIUQ,  SIR  QEORaB,  Bait.  (c.  1614-1684},  EngliUi 
wldiei  and  diplomatist,  too  of  Emmanuel  Downing,  bairisler, 
■ad  ol  Lucy,  sister  of  Covemor  John  Winthiop,  was  born  in 
England  about  i6h.'  HislitnilyjoiDed  Winihropin  Aincricsin 
t6jS,  settling  in  Salem,  Matsachuaetts,  and  Downing  studied 
at  Harvard  College.  In  1645  be  sailed  for  the  West  Indietasa 
preacher  and  insiruclor  of  the  seamen,  and  arrived  in  England 
some  tine  alterwirds,  becoming  chapbun  lo  Colonel  John  Okey's 
regimeDt.   SubiequenllyheieemsloliaveabaiidODedhitrcU^oui 

(tnctal  of  Cromwell's  forces  in  Scotland,  and  aa  such  received  in 
tt  j;  a  salary  ol  JJ65  and  £500  as  ■  teller  of  the  eschequer.  His 
oiaitiage  in  1654  with  France,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Howard 
of  Nawoilh,  and  iisiir  of  the  itt  eari  of  Carlisle,  aided  his 
advaacement.  Id  Cromwell't  pailiament  of  1654  he  rqireicnted 
Edlnburgh,andCailisieinlb05eaf  lAsSandiCj^  Hevasoneol 
the  Bixt  to  urge  Cromwell  to  take  the  royil  title  and  restore  the 
oU  coostilution.  In  ifisjbe  wasscot  to  France  to  rcmonslrate 
on  the  massacre  el  Ihe  Frolcstant  Vaudoii.  Later  in  1657  he 
■u  anwinted. resident  al  The  Hague,  lo  effect  a  union  ol  Ihe 
FrotcaUnt  Eun^iean  powers,  lo  mediate  between  Porlugil  and 
Holland  and  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  lo  defuid  the 
ioteicau  of  Ibe  English  traders  against  the  Dutch,  and  10  inform 
Ibe  govenunenl  concerning  the  movements  of  the  exiled  royalistt. 

He  showed  himsell  in  these  negoliations  an  able  diplomatist. 
Be  was  maintained  in  hii  post  during  the  interregnum  subsequent 
lo  the  laU  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  was  thus  enabled  in  April 
iMo  to  make  his  peace  with  Chirlta  II.,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated Tburtoe's  detpatchet.  and  declared  his  abandonment 
tt "  principles  sucked  in  "  in  New  England,  ol  which  he  now  "siw 
(be  error."  Al  the  Reatoralion,  therefore,  DowniBg  w«a  kmghlcd 

■Thedateolhisbirthisvarisuriy^veBas  itaj,  1^14 aad  Itos 
eOky'*  Oanud  CraAolo,  iMj). 


ii  embttty  in  Holland,  1 


(May  1660),  was  con 

confirmed  in  his  IcUersnjp  oi  the  eiciiequer,  and  was  turtber 
rewarded  with  a  valuable  piece  ol  land  adjoining  St  James's  Park 
for  buying  purposes,  now  known  as  Downing  Street.'  Consider- 
ing bis  i>ast.  he  showed  a  very  indecent  zeal  in  irteiling  in 
Holland  and  handing  over  lor  eiecution  the  regiddes  Barbilead, 
Corbet  and  Okey.  Pepys,  who  characleriied  his  conduct  asodtout 
though  useful  to  the  king,  calls  him  a  "  perfidious  rogur,"  and 


II  the  w 


On  Ihe  lit  of  July  166]  he 
was  created  a  baronet,  Downing  had  from  the  fint  been  bostile  to 
the  Dutch  as  the  commercial  rivils  of  England,  Be  bad  sUongly 
supported  the  Navigation  Act  of  1660,  and  he  now  deliberately 
drew  on  the  laUl  and  disastrous  war.  During  iU  conlinuance  be 
tookpart  athome  in  the  management  of  the  treasury,  inlrodnced 
the  appropriation  ol  supplies,  opposed  strongly  by  Clarendon  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  prerogative,  and  in  May  1A67  was  made 
secretary  to  the  commisiioncn,  his  appointment  bdng  much 
welcomed  by  Fepys.'  He  had  been  returned  for  MorpeLh  fa  Iho 
convenlion  pariiamenl  of  April  i££o,  a  constituency  which  bt 
represented  in  every  ensuing  parliament  till  his  death,  and  ba 
«poke  with  ability  on  ^nancial  and  commercial  quesliont.  He 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  ol  the  customs  in  1671.  ThetamB 
year  he  was  again  sent  to  Holland  to  replace  Sir  William  Temple, 
to  break  up  Ibe  policy  of  the  Triple  alliance  and  incite  another 
war  between  Holland  and  England  in  furtherance  of  the  Fienii 
policy.  His  unpopularity  there  was  eitieine,  and  afta  three 
months'  residence  Downing  lied  to  England,  in  fear  of  (he  lury  ol 
the  mob.  For  this  unauihorited  step  he  was  sent  lifthe  Towet 
on  the  jth  of  February  i6ji,  but  released  some  few  weeks  altet- 
wards.  He  defended  the  Declaration  of  lodutgence  (be  satna 
year,  and  made  himself  useful  in  supporting  the  court  policy. 
He  died  in  July  16S4.  Downing  Street,  London,  is  named  aflei 
him.  while  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  derived  ill  name  Iron 

the  alh  baionci.  Sir  Jacob  C.  Downing,  died  in  17C4. 

Downing  was  undoubtedly  a  man  ol  great  political  and 
diplomatic  ability,  but  his  talents  were  rarely  employed  for  the 
advantage  of  his  country  and  bis  character  was  marked  by 

"  A  George  Downing  "  became  a  proverbial  eipfeision  in  New 
England  to  denou  a  false  man  who  betrayed  hii  trust.*  He 
published  a  large  number  nf  dKlaiatioos  and  discourses,  muslly 
In  Dutch,  enumerated  in  Sibley's  biography,  and  wrote  alM 
"  A  True  Relation  of  the  Piogiets  of  the  Pariiamenl's  Forcca 
in  Scotland"  (1651),  rAdnwm  7'r«U,Bril.  Mus.,  £  640  (j). 

DOWHMAN,  JOHH  (1750-1814),  English  portrait  painter,  wu 
the  son  of  Francis  Dow nman,  attorney,  of  St  Neois,  by  Charlotte 
Goodseud,  eldest  daughter  of  the  private  secretary  lo  George  L; 
his  gmndlathcr,  Hugh  Downman  (i671-t7i9},  having  been  the 

have  been  born  near  Ruabon,  educated  first  al  Chester,  then  at 
Liverpool,  and  Anally  al  Ihe  Royal  Academy  schools,  and  be  wh 
for  a  while  in  the  studio  of  Benjamin  West,  His  ciquisile  pencil 
porlrail  drawings,  slightly  linlcd  in  colour,  usually  tram  the 


eifor 


:of  re 


islKlicved  tohav«been"  pressed  "t< 


a  while  in  Cambridge,  eveniually  coming  to  London,  and  later 
(iSoa)  going  Id  reside  io  Kent  in  the  village  ol  West  Mailing.  He 
altcrwaids  spent  some  part  of  his  hfe  In  Ihe  west  ol  Eogknd, 
especially  in  Eicier,  and  then  (lavelled  all  over  the  coun(ry 
psinling  his  dainty  portrai Is.  In  iSiSheiettlcd  down  at  Chester, 
finally  removing  to  Wreaham,  where  bis  only  daughter  married 
and  where  ba  died  and  was  buried.  He  waa  an  associate  of  tbe 
Royal  Academy.  Tbe  Downman  family  b  usually  known  as  a 
DevonsbiiE  one,  but  (be  cue) 

•  Cal.  if  Si  Pnp.-.Dom.  (I661-I 
■  Kary.  Maich  II,  IT,  Mifiil, 
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DOWNPATRICK— DOWNSHIRE,  MARQUESS  OF 


hu  not  b«n  traced.     Many 


bh  portraits  have  attochnl  lo  them  remarks  of  coDiidenbLe 
imponance  icspecting  the  penoiu  represented. 

See  /it*  Datnaman.  Hi  Lifi  «h1  tfurid,  by  C.  C.  WIliainnD 
(Landoo,  1907}.  (C.  C  W.) 

MWaPATRICK,  ■  markel  town  and  the  county  town  oi  Ca, 
Down,  Ireland,  in  ibe  cut  palliamentaiy  division,  iS  m.  S.S,E,  of 
Bellail  by  tbc  BcUall  &  County  Down  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
199J.  It  stands  picturesquely  on  a  doping  site  near  tbe  south- 
west extremity  of  Strangfoid  Lough.  It  is  the  seat  of  tlic 
Froiesiint  and  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  ol  Down.  St  Patrick 
(oundtd  tlie  set  about  440,  hui  the  pmeot  Protestant  calhediat 
dale*  from  i;qo,  the  old  structure,  aficr  auflering  many 
vicisaitudo,  having  been  in  tuint(or>soye«r».  The  cathedra!  is 
said  to  cDBtaln  the  renuuns  of  its  founder,  togelho-  vith  those  of 
St  Columba  Ud  St  Btidgct.  A  round  tower  adjoining  it  was 
destroyed  in  17QO.  A  small  trade  is  carried  on  at  SlrangTord 
Lough  by  means  ol  vtsaelt  up  to  toe  tons,  which  discharge  at 
QuoUe  quay,  about  i  m.  from  the  town;  but  vessels  ol  larger 
tonnage  can  discharge  at  a  steamboat  quay  tower  down  the  Quoile. 
The  imporu  are  principally  iron,  coal,  salt  and  limber;  the 
eiporls  barley,  oais,  cattle,  pigs  and  potatoes.  Linen  manu' 
factureis  also  carried  on,  and  brewing,  tanning  and  soap-making 
give  contiderabie  employment.  The  Down  corporation  race- 
meeting  is  important  and  attracts  visilon  from  far  outside  the 
county.  The  rath  or  dun  from  which  the  town  Is  named  remains 
'*     '         intreland.    It  was  called  Rath-K< '    ' 


nthofth 


fot 


by  Sir  John 


lolic 


[nthe 


flowed  through  the  gap.  In  this  depression  lies  Farahajn,  die 
Grst  of  a  series  ol  towns  which  have  grown  up  at  these  nalnraj 
gateways  thmugh  the  hills.  The  Wey ,  flowing  south  of  the  Kog*! 
Back,  breaches  the  Downs  at  its  eastern  extremity,  the  town  of 
Guildford  standingat  this  point.  Tlie  next  gap  Is  that  of  the  Hole, 
ia  which  Doriung  ties.  Between  Guildlord  and  Doiling  (he  main 
"  )1  the  Downs  reaches  a  height  of  71J  fi„  but  a  lateral 
ssion,  followed  by  the  railway  t>etwecn  thae  tomis,  marka 
.  the  south  e,  loftier  range  ol  lower  grtensand,  ia  whidi  Ldlh 
[amoua  asa  vitw-poiot,  is  gis  It.  in  height.  East  of  the  Mok 
inhwatd  (lope  of  the  Dowm  is  deeply  cut  by  narrow  Talleys, 
and  the  depression  above  Redhill  may  have  been  travened  by  a 
■Irtam  tutMequcutly  beheaded  by  tbe  Mole.  A  height  of  S68  ft. 
is  attained  east  of  Ceterbam.  The  next  river  to  break  throu^ 
the  main  line  i>  tbe  Darent,  but  here  another  lateral  depression, 
wstcred  by  the  hcadsCreams  0!  that  river,  marks  oS  the  RagsUme 
Ridge,  southoiSevenoaks,  reach  ing»oo  ft.  The  lateral  depresson 
b  continued  along  the  valleys  of  streams  tributary  to  the  Medway, 
to  that  nearly  as  lar  as  Asfaford  the  Do>ms  consist  of  two  parallel 
ranges;  but  the  Medway  Itself  breaches  both,  Maidstone  lying  in 
■he  gap.  The  elevation  now  begins  to  decrease,  and  6gi  ft.  is  the 
eilmne  height  east  of  the  Medway.  The  direction,  hitherto  E. 
by  N.,  trends  E.S.E.  The  final  complete  breach  is  made  by  Ibe 
Stour,  between  Ashford  and  Canterbury,  e&st  of  which  ■ 
si  too  ft.  Is  rarely  reached.  Thevallcyof  IheLJltle  Sltnir, 
T,  oilers  a  well-marked  pass  followed  by  the  FoUuMone- 
■  the  North  Downs  finally  f^  to  tbe  se* 
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miraculous  healen  among  the  peasantry 
The  lovm  is  of  extreme  antiquity.  It  was  called  Dun-ltlk-thl, 
the  f«t  ol  the  broken  fetters,  from  the  miraculous  deliverance 
frombondageoftwoEonsofDichu,  prince  of  Lecale,  and  the  first 
convert  of  St  Patrick.  It  Is  the  Duniim  of  Ptolemy,  and  was 
a  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ulster,  It  was  already  JncaTponted 
eariy  in  the  rjch  century.  It  relumed  1*0  members  to  the  Irish 
" I  igoo,  and  thereafter  one  to  the 


I  iBjs. 


1  chalk  bills  In  Iheionth-eut  ol 
England.  For  the  etymology  of  the  word  and  its  meaning  set 
Down.  It  Is  most  familiar  In  Its  application  to  the  two  ranges  of 
the  North  and  South  Downs.  Of  these  the  North  Downs  ire 
confined  chicHy  to  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  the  South 
to  Sussex.  Each  forms  a  well-defined  long  range  springing  from 
the  chalk  ana  of  Donctshin  and  Hampshin,  to  which,  though 
brokenupintoagreat  number  of  short  ranges  and  groups  of  hills, 
the  general  name  of  the  Western  Downs  is  given.  TTie  Downs 
enclose  the  rich  district  of  the  Weald  (q.t.). 

The  North  Downs,  extending  from  1  point  near  Famham  to  the 
English  Channel  between  Dover  and  Folkestone,  have  a  length 
along  the  crest  line,  measured  directly,  of  oj  m.  The  crest, 
however,  b  not  continuous,  as  the  hQIs  arc  breached  by  a  suc- 
cession of  valleys,  forming  gaps  through  which  high-roads  and 
failways  converge  upon  London.  The  riven  flawing  through 
these  gaps  run  northward,  and,  except  in  the  extreme  east,  are 
members  of  the  Thames  basin.  Tliese  breaching  valleys,  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  South  Downs  also,  "carry  us  back  to  a 
time  when  the  greensand  and  duJk  were  continued  across,  or 
almost  acTsss,  the  Weald  in  a  great  dome."  The  riven  "  (hen 
ran  down  the  slopes  of  the  domCi  and  as  ihe  chalk  and  greensand 
gradually  weathered  back  .  .  .  deepened  and  deepened  their 
*aDeys.  and  thus  were  enalded  to  keep  their  original  course."' 
The  western  tenninallon  of  the  North  Downs  b  the  Hog's  Back,  a 
narrow  ridge,  little  mon  than  a  quaner  of  a  mile  bioad  at  the 
summit,  sloping  sharply  north  and  south,  and  reaching  4B0  ft.  m 
height.  AtthewcstendadepresaionoccunwheretherivcrsWey 
and  Blackwtter  closely  approuh  each  other;  and  it  is  thought 
tbU  Ibe  Wey  hu  beheaded  the  Blackwatet,  whkb  lonterly 
■  Avebury,  T^  Smuiji  */  EiigbiW.  ch,  id. 


The  South  I>owna  present  simi 
rale.  Springing  from  the  main  mass  of  the  chalk  to  the  south  of 
clenfield  they  have  their  greatest  elevation  (Sig  ft.  in  Butser 
lill)  at  that  point,  and  extend  E.  by  S.  for  6;  m.  10  the  English 
'hannel  at  th;  cliSa  ol  Beachy  Head.  As  m  the  case  of  the 
North  Downs  a  succession  of  riven  breach  the  bills,  and  ■ 

the  Arun,  with  the  town  of  Arundel,  the  Adur,  with  Shorcham, 

:  Ouse,  with  Lewei  and  Newhaven,  and  the  Cuckmcre,  with  no 

considerable  town.    The  steep  stope  of  Ihe  South  Downs  is  narth- 

wiid  towanJs  the  Weald.    The  southern  slopes  reach  the  coast 

St  of  Brighton,  but  west  ol  this  town  a  Bat  coastal  belt 

lervencSi    widening    westward.     Apart    ftom    the   coraplett 

caches  mentioned,  the  South  Downs,  scored  on  the  south  with 

iny  deep  vales,  are  generally  mote  easily  penetrable  than  tbe 

irth  Downs,  and  the  coast  Is  leas  continuous. 

Smooth  convex  curves  are  characteristic  of  the  Downs;  their 

graceful  and  striking  outline  gives  them  an  importance  fa  tbe 

landscape  in  excess  of  their  actual  height;  their  flanks  are  wdl 

>ded,  their  summits  covered  with  close  springy  lutf. 

'  The  Dowhs  "  is  also  the  name  of  a  roadstead  m  the  English 

Channel  oft  Deal  between  the  North  and  the  South  Foreland.     !l 

fonns  a  favourite  anchorage  during  heavy  weather,  pratecled  on 

ist  by  the  l^nidwin  Sands  and  on  the  north  and  west  fay  the 

IthasdepihsdowntoiifathonH.  Even  during  soulherfy 

gales  some  shelter  Is  afforded,  though  under  ihb  condilioD  wrecks 

■e  not  infrequent 

DOWHSHIRB.  WtUt  HILL.  tET  Makqi^eib  or  (iTiS-iiqi). 
in  of  Trevor  Hill,  ist  Viscount  Hillsborough,  was  bom  'at 
FairfordinGloucestenhinonthejoIhof  May  i;iB.  Hebecanw 
in  English  member  of  parliament  in  1741,  and  an  Itish  viscount 
3n  hit  father's  death  in  Ihe  following  year,  thus  titling  in  both  ibe 
English  and  Irish  parliaments.  In  17J1  he  was  created  eari  of 
Hilltboniugh  in  the  Irish  peerage;  In  17J4  he  was  marie  comp- 
oller  ol  the  royal  housdwld  and  an  English  privy  councillar-, 
id  In  i;j6  he  became  a  peer  ol  Great  Britain  as  baton  ol 
Harwich.  For  nearly  two  years  he  was  prtsideni  of  the  board  of 
trade  and  plantations  under  George  Grenville,  and  after  a  brief 
period  of  retirement  he  filled  the  same  position,  and  then  that  of 
posImBSIer-general,  under  the  esri  of  Chatham.  From 
10  177}  Hillsl»rough  was  secretary  of  state  for  Ihe  colonies 
bo  president  ol  the  board  of  trade,  becoming  an  English 
<n  hb  reiiremenl;  in  1774  he  was  made  secrelary  of  stale 
for  the  northern  department,  and  he  was  created  narqueia  tt 
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DownsWre  men  ytut  «fler  Ka  finil  ntirtment  In  ijgi.  BAih 
In  uid  out  of  office  be  opposed  ell  coBCodona  lo  tbe  Amerian 
coloDisli,  but  he  Invourtd  Ihe  project  for  ■  union  between  Englud 
uid  Irriand.  Revenjngan  earlier  opinion  Horace  WaJpote  uyi 
Downihire  wai "  a  pompom  oompoiilion  of  icnonuKe  and  want 
of  judgment."  He  died  on  Ibe  7tli  o(  October  1793  and  wai 
lucceeded  bjr  his  Bn  Aithnr  (1753-1  Soi),  fmn  wbom  the  present 
piarqueis  is  descended. 

tNnritY  {In  Ang!o-Fr.  Jraarie,  O.  Fr.  ieuairt,  Hed.  Lat 
talaria,  rrom  Lat.  ies,  from  root  of  iati,  lo  ^ve;  in  Fr.  iM),  the 
propFTty  which  a.  woman  brinp  with  her  at  het  roartUge,  ■  irSt't 
marfiage  portion  (see  Settleiient). 

DOWIBK  and  DOWSIHO  (from  Ihe  Cotnlsh  "  dowu,"  M.E. 
iwtclun,  lo  tlrike  or  fail),  one  who  use),  m  the  an  ef  using,  the 
dowsing-rod  {called  "  dcusing-rod  "  by  John  Locke  h  1691),  or 
"  siriking-rod"  or  divining-rod;  (or  dlscovaiDg  subterranean 
minerals  or  water.    (See  Divdhho-Rod.) 

DDIOLOGT  (Gr.  taditirfia,  a  praising,  glvtng  lloiy),  an 
ucriplionol  praise  lo  the  Deity.  The  early  Christian)  con  tinned 
the  Jewish  practice  of  making  such  an  ascription  at  the  close  ol 
tHjhlic  prayer  COrigen,  IfcfJ  tOx^jf,  ZS)  e^d  introduced  il  ailn 
Ihe  sermon  also.  The  name  is  often  applied  to  Uie  Trisagion 
(If  nanctus),  or  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  the  scriptural  bssi)  of  which 
i)  found  in  Isaiah  vi.  3,  and  which  has  had  a  place  in  (he  worship 
of  (he  Chris(ian  church  since  the  md  century;  to  the  Hallelujah 
of  several  ol  the  Psalms  and  of  Rev.  xlx. ;  to  such  passages  of 
■kribcation  as  Rom.  ix.  ;.  ivl.  17,  Eph.  Hi.  ii;  and  to  the  last 
dausc  ol  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  found  in  Malt.  tI.  ij  (A.V.),  which 
critics  are  generoLLy  agreed  In  regarding  asaninteJi>olation,and 
whkh,  while  used  in  the 'Creek  and  (lie  Pnlotint  cbnrche),  Is 
omitted  in  Ibe  Roman  rite.  It  is  used/buwever,  mote  definitely 
as  the  designation  oi  two  hymns  diilinguiibed  by  litur^ctl 
wrilcra  as  tbe  Greater  utd  Leioei  Doiolegit*. 

Tbe  origin  and  history  of  these  it  li  impiMtlble  to  trace  fully. 
T^germof  bothiitohefound  intheGospeb;  the  first  words  of 
the  Greater  Doiology,  or  Gluria  in  Excdsii,  being  tsken  from 
Lute  li.  14,  and  the  form  of  (he  Lesser  Doiotogy,  or  Cloria  Pofri, 
having  been  in  all  probability  first  suggested  by  Matt,  nviil.  19. 
Tbe  Greater  Doiology,  in  a  fomi  approii  mating  to  that  ol  tbe 
'Fiigli)h  prayer-book,  is  given  in  tbe  Jf^itd^tcol  CMiififKfiifiu  (vii. 
47).'  Atthi)tinM(e.37j)itranthu):  "  Glory  toGodonhigh, and 
on  earth  peace  to  men  ol  (his)  goodwill.  We  praise  thee,  we  bless 
tbet,  we  worship  Ihee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  give  thaoki  to  tb(«  lor 
thy  great  glory.  O  Lord  God,  heavenly  king,  Cod  the  Father 
Almighty^OLord,  tbe  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ;  O  Lord 
Cod,  Lanb  of  God,  Son  ol  the  Father,  that  takest  away  (be  sini 
of  the  worid,  have  mercy  upon  us;  Thou  that  takest  amy  Ihe 
ilni  ol  the  world,  receive  out  pnyerj  Thou  that  dttst  at  the 
Tight  hand  of  tbe  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us;  For  Tbou  alone 
an  holy.  Thouonly,JcsusChiist,with  the  Holy  Ghost, utmott 
UghinihegloiyofGodlbcFiIber.  Amen."  Tbb  is  Ibe  carliai 
record  of  it,  but  it  it  also  found  In  the  Aleiindrine  Coder.  Alcnia 
attribute*  the  aathonhip  of  Ihe  Latin  form — the  Cbris  in 
Escdnt~ia  St  Hilary  of  Potlien  (died  367).  He  quotations 
from  the  hymn  In  the  pwudo-Athanaiiin  Dt  Yir^nUalt,  and  in 
Chrysostam  {Hem.  69  in  ilaai.),  include  only  the  opening  words 
(those  (ram  St  Luke's  gospel),  though  the  passage  in  Athanaslus 
shows  by  in  tf  tmttn  llnl  only  the  be^nning  ol  tbe  hymn  Is 
given.  TbcM  references  indicate  that  the  hymn  was  >ued  in 
private  devotions;  u  it  does  not  appear  in  any  of  llie  catliest 
iilurgien,  wbetbet  Eastern  or  Western,  its  Inlrodntlion  into  the 
puUk  •ervictioi  Ihe  church  was  probably  of  a  later  date  than  has 
nllen  been  suppoud.  lis  first- introduction  into  tbe  Roman 
Bturgy  it  due  to  Pope  Syinmichus  (19S-S14),  who  ordered  it  to 
be  nng  on  Sunday!  and  (egtivil  days,  "niere  was  much  opposi- 
tion lo  the  eipaD^on.  but  It  was  mppreised  by  the  fourth  councS 
of  Toledo  in  fi]  J.  Until  the  end  ef  the  1 1  th  century  its  use  was 
confined  loUahaps,  and  to priesuat  Easter  and  on  thefrinstalla- 
Uon,  The  Moiarabic  liturgy  provides  (01  iu  eucharisiic  use  on 
Sundays  and  festivals.  In  these  and  other  early  liturgies  the 
Greater  Donlogy  ocean  immediately  alter  the  beginning  of  the 
teivice',  in  the  EngHiii  ^^a^^o^  Il  iolcodnced  at  tba  doac 


of  tbe  communion  office,  but  it  does  not  occur  tn  dlher  the 
morning  or  evening  service.  Tbi)  doiology  is  also  used  In  the 
Protrstant  Episcopal  and  Hetbodiit  Episcopal  churches  of 
America,  u  indeed  in  most  Protrstant  cburchct  at  Ihe  euchaiisC. 
The  Lesser  Doiology,  01  <Sena  fttri,  combines  tbe  characto' 
of  a  creed  with  that  of  a  hymn.  In  its  earliest  form  It  ran  simply 
— "  Gh)^  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  lo  the  Holy 
Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen,"  or  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
In  (or  through)  the  Son,  and  in  (or  through)  (he  Hely  Ghost." 
Until  (he  rise  of  the  Arian  heresy  these  lotms  were  probaMy 
regarded  as  indifferent ,  both  being  equally  esipable  of  an  orlhodoe 
interpretation.  When  Ihe  Arians,  however,  finding  the  second 
form  mote  consiatent  with  their  views,  adopted  it  peisislently 
and  eidusivdy,  its  use  wis  naturally  discounten>m:ed  by  the 
(^ihollcs,  and  the  other  form  became  the  symbol  of  onhodoiy. 
To  the  influence  of  the  Arian  heresy  is  also  duft  the  Catholic 
addition— **  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be," 

enjoinedbytbccoundlof  Njcaeo.  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
ol  this,  but  there  eiists  a  decree  of  the  second  council  of  Viiton 
(539),  asserting  its  use  as  already  estabZiihed  in  the  ^ah  propter 
iarre/iVorion  ojliiliaiH,  and  ordering  its  adoption  throu^out  the 
churches  of  the  West.  In  the  Western  Church  the  aoria  Pairi  is 
repeated  at  the  close  of  every  psalm.  In  the  Eastern  Churdi  at 
the  close  ol  the  last  psalm.  This  last  is  the  optiorial  rule  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church. 

Metrical  doiologics  ere  often  ning  at  tbe  end  ot  hymns,  and  Ihe 
term  has  become  especially  associated  with  the  stanza  beginning 
"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  ble»inga  Bow,"  with  which  Thomas 
Ken,  bishop  of  Winchester,  concluded  bis  morning  and  evening 

'&^ 
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he  eihilnled  bis"  Death  ol  Virginia."  It 
(ul,  and  procured  him  admission  to  the  Academy.  Among  hb 
greatest  works  are  teckoned  the  "  Miracle  dcs  Ardents,"  painted 
lor  the  church  of  St  Geneviiveat  St  Roch  (ijjj);  the  "  Triumph 
of  Thetis/' for  the  chapel  ofihelnvaiidcs;  and  the"  Death  of  St 
Louis,"  lor  the  chapel  of  the  Military  Sdiool.  In  1776  be  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Painting.  Soon  alter 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  be  accepted  the  Invitation  of 
CalherinelLandseiiledal  St  Petersburg,  where  he  wju  loaded 
with  honour)  and  rewards.  He  died  thereon  the  jtbol  June  1B06. 
DOTLB,  IIR  ARTHUR  CONAH  (iSsQ-  ),  English  novelist, 
eldest  aon  of  the  artist  Charies  Doyle,  w«s  born  on  the  iind 
ol  May  tSjq.  He  was  sent  to  Stonyhurst  l!:ollege,  and  further 
pursued  hi)  education  in  Ceminy,  andil  Kdinbuigh  Univenity 
where  be  graduated  M.B.  in  t9Xi  and  M.D.  in  1S83.  He  had 
begun  to  practise  as  >  doctor  in  Souihsta  when  be  published 
A  Slady  in  Scvkl  In  1887.  UUak  Clerlt  (iSSB),  a  tale  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  Thi  Sim  0/  Fow  (iggg),  and  Thi  WhOi 
Campany  (1891),  a  romance  of  Du  Guntlin's  time,  followed.  In 
Rodney  Sim  (1S96)  he  drew  an  admirable  sketch  of  tbe  prince 
regent;  and  he  coQected  a  popular  series  ol  stories  ol  tbe 
Nipoleonlc  wars  In  Tkt  Explrili  of  Bripiiitr  Ctrard  l,tttfi).  In 
iSgi  be  attained  immense  popularity  by  Tht  Advcnlnrtr  if 
Skrrhct  Holma,  vklA  first  appeared  in  Tkt  Slnnd  Uapaiiu. 
These  ingeniom  »tori«  of  the  succesa  of  the  Impetluibable 
Sherlock  Holma,  who  had  made  his  first  appearance  In  A  Study 
i%  S<»ria  (1S87).  In  detecting  crime  and  disentangling  mystery, 
found  a  boat  ol  imiuton.    The  Dovelitt  hinacU  letvcnad  loUn 
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BdkmiSia  (1901),  and  The  Rtlum  oj  SkaUKk  Hii»a  (190s). 
His  lilcr  bcoki  include  numerous  novels;  plays,  The  SUnry  af 
Waltrloo  C 1 8^  ),in«faJchSLilleary  IrvLDg  pUyed  the  Jesding  pATt» 
Tilt  Fira  oj  Fait  (i«04),  and  Tkt  Homt  sf  Timpaley  (1100); 
ud  [wo  boolu  in  defence  ol  tbc  Briliih  army  in  SouLh  Alrica— 
r«i  Crial  Bkt  Wot  (1400)  and  Tlu  tCor  <ii  Smtl,  A/rita;  ill 
Cauui  and  Ctndml  (1901).  Dr  Conan  Doyle  lervcd  as  registrar 
of  iJie  TnwjFwn  field  Hospital  in  South  AlHca,  and  wa*  knighted 

DOYLB,  SIR  FRAKCII  HASTIHGl  CHARUS,  Bart.  (iSi»- 
i&as),  English  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Nunappliton, 
Vorluhire.on  the  Jist  of  August  iSio.  He  waithelonof  M.jor- 
General  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle,  ist  baronet  (1/83-1839). 
and  was  educated  at  El«i  and  at  Christ  Church.  Oifotd,  whect  he 
tooli  a  hnl-class  in  dassirs  in  1831.  He  read  for  the  bar  and  was 
called  in  iSj?.  He  had  been  elected  to  a  fellowship  ol  All  Sauls' 
In  i8]s,  and  his  inleresta  were  chiefly  literary.  Among  hii 
Intimate  friends  was  Mr  Gladstone,  at  whose  marriage  he  assisted 
u  "  best  sun  ";  but  in  later  Ufe  their  political  opiniona  widely 
diHeiRl.  Id  ■Sj4  be  published  ifucgf/oiKaiu  Virus,  reissued 
with  additiou  in  1840.  This  was  toUowcd  by  7i»  Dtilinla 
(1844).  Tke  DmU'i  Fh-ktbI  (1S51),  J^vn  n/Uu  Cwads  tni  elka 
Pmmt  (1866);  and  from  iS«7  to  1S77  he  was  pioleaior  of  poetry 
11  Oiford,'  In  l3fi«  some  ol  the  lectures  he  delivered  were 
published  in  book  taim.  One  ol  the  most  interesting  was  his 
■pptedation  of  WiUiinl  Barnes,  and  the  osiy  on  Newman's 
Driani  ej  Camliul  wu  translated  into  French.  In  iSg«  he 
published  hit  Fniinuuxcel,  full  of  records  ol  the  inlercstini 
pcf^le  he  had  known.    Sir  Francil  Doyle  succeeded 


(Chi 


«d«)ai 


1  iSi«,  Hi 


44  married  Sidney,  daughter  of  Charles  Wiilkin  Wi 

Wynn  {i77i-"8so).     From  1845  he  held  variout  imporlanl 

offices  in  the  customs.    HediedonlbeSlhof  Junei8S8.  Doyle's 

pcaiie  of  British  fortitude.    The  bat-known  are  his  ballads  1 


enhead  " 


le  BuEs." 


DOTUt,  JOHH  AHDBBW  (ig44-i<ja7).  £ngli 
•on  of  Andrew  Doyle,  editor  of  Tlu  Unrnint  Ciremcli,  was  bom 
on  the  14th  of  May  1S44-  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Balliol  College,  Oiford,  winning  the  Arnold  piiac  in  1S6S  for 
bi>  essay,  TMt  Amtriim  Ctlixiei.  He  was  a  fellow  of  All  Souls' 
(rom  1870  until  bis  death,  which  occurred  at  Crickhowdl,  South 
Wales,  oa  the  4th  of  August  1907.  Hit  prlndjul  work  is  Tkt 
EniliiliCiilcHitiiitAmtrica,iD&iiemltima,t3foUrmi:Virt''''a. 
Uatytand  and  tit  CarMnai  (i  vol.,  i88j),  Tht  PuiiUK  Calcnia 
<i  vols.,  1B86},  Tluf  Uiidtt  CalonUi  (i  vol.,  1907],  and  Tit 
Coltaia  undtr  Hit  Unse  ef  Uotattr  (i  vol.,  1907),  the  whole 
work  dealing  with  the  history  ol  the  colonies  from  1607  to  1759. 
Doyle  alto  wrote  chaptcn  i,,  ii.,  v.  aod  vU,  of  vol.  vii.  of  the 
Camhidfi  Utian  Hittay,  uid  edited  William  Biidfoid'i  Hil- 
lary oj  At  PHuuMik  Planlalim  (ifto6)  and  the  CBrrtitandtnte 
./Siua»i'nr«r{iM). 

DOYLB,  RICHARiy(iS  14-1 883),  English  artiit,  ton  of  Jobs 
Doyle,  the  caricaturist  known  as"  H.  B."  dm-iSAS),  was  born 
in  London  la  i  B14.  His  father's  "  rolitical  Sketches  "  look  the 
town  by  storm  in  the  days  oi  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne. 
The  son  wat  an  eilremely  piecodous  artist,  and  in  his  "  Home  lor 
the  Holidays,"  done  when  Ik  wal  twelve,  and  his  "ComicEngliih 
Historiei,"  drawn  four  years  later,  he  showed  extraordinary  gilts 
of  humour  and  fancy.    He  had  no  art  training  outside  his  iathci'i 


11  1843  he 


s  att  tude  ad^ted  by  that  paper  ti 
was  anown  as  "  the  papal  aggrcsuon,"  and  especially  tc 
the  pope  himttll.  Li  1854  he  published  his  "  Continental 
of  Brown,  Jonetand  Robinson."  ILsUlustratianstalbTee 
CifiKmoi  Baiti  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  to  Tlu  Nnxtii 
Thackeray,  are  reckoned  among  bis  principal  achievement 


I  i8so,  i 


listen 


Hedi 


esudfa 


■fsysbe 


Bopulu  dnwiog  il  hia  ana  ol  Pimik, 


in  ibe  iith  of  December  188^    His  mi 


DOZSA.  CTOROT  (d.  tst4).  Himgariu  RvolutionEsI,  on  a 

Siekler  squire  and  soldier  ol  fortune,  who  won  such  a  reputation 
for  valour  in  the  Turkish  wan  thai  the  Hungarian  chancelloi, 
Tamil  BSkocz,  00  his  return  from  Rome  in  1514  with  a  papal 
bull  preaching  a  holy  wu  in  Hungary  against  the  Moslems, 
appointed  him  to  orgtniie  and  direct  the  movement,  Li  a  few 
weeks  he  cDllectcd  tbouunda  of  sxalled  Kurnaak  (a  corruptioD 
ol  Cruiali),  consisting  for  the  raosi  put  of  snuU  yeonKB, 
peasants,  wandering  Jtudenti,  ftian  and  parish  prieMi,  the  hum- 
blest and  most  oppressed  portion  ol  the  community,  to  whoin 
alone  a  crusade  against  the  Turk  could  have  the  sli^test  attrac- 
tion. Tbcy  assembled  in  their  counties,  and  by  the  titne  Doasa 
had  driiled  Ibem  into  some  sort  ol  disci[jins  and  telf-coniideice, 
they  bi^an  to  air  the  grievances  of  their  class.  No  measures  had 
been  ukeo  to  supply  these  vduntary  crusaden  with  food  « 
clothing;  as  harvest-time  spproached.  the  landlords  comnanded 
them  to  return  to  reap  [he  fields,  and  on  their  tefusng  to  do  so, 
proceeded  to  maltreat  their  wives  and  families  and  set  (heir 
armed  retaincn  upon  the  half-starved  multitudes.  Instantly  tht 
movement  was  diverted  from  its  original  object ,  and  the  peasants 
and  their  leaders  began  a  war  of  eattermi nation  against  ths 
landlords.  By  this  time  Dozsa  was  losing  control  of  therabhle, 
which  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  sodlUst  parson  of  - 
Caegled,  L6rinc£  Mfszdros.  The  rebelbon  was  the  more  dangerous 
as  the  town  rabble  was  on  the  side  of  tbc  peasants,  and  ip  Buda 
snd  other  places  the  cavalry  sent  against  the  Kiuaatk  were 
unhorsed  as  they  passed  through  the  gates.  The  rebellion  spread 
like  lightning,  principally  in  the  central  or  purely  Uagyar 


burnt  and  Ihousandi  of  the  gentry  do 
crudfiiion  and  01  bet  unspeakable  1 
Cicgled  was  tbe  centre  ol  thejac^wne,  an 
out  his  bands  in  every  diieclion,  pillaging  1 


death  by  impalem 


K  king  issued  a  proclams- 
uon  commanoing  me  peasantry  to  return  to  their  homes  under 
pain  of  death.  By  this  time  the  rising  had  attained  Ihi 
dimensions  ol  a  revolution;  all  the  feudal  levies  ol  the  kingdom 
were  called  out  against  it;  and  metcenaiies  were  hired  in  hasta 
from  Venice,  Bohemia  and  theemperoe.  Meanwhile  Dona  had 
captured  the  city  and  lonresa  ol  Csinad,  and  lignaliied  bis 
victory  by  impaling  the  bishop  and  the  castellao.  Subsequently, 
at  Arad,  the  lord  treasurer,  Istvtn  Telegdy,  was  Kiscd  and 

obiLinalely  resisting  noblemen,  were  destroyed  in  this  way. 
Those  who  freely  submitted  were  always  released  on  parole,  and 
Dozaa  not  oaly  never  bnke  his  given  word,  hut  frequently 
assisted  the  escape  of  iugitivcs.  But  be  could  not  always  control 
his  followers  when  Ibcir  blood  was  up.  and  inAnile  damage  was 
done  before  he  could  slop  it.  At  first,  too,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
icapabicof  coping  wi 


er  he  <o 


jf  Arad,  Lipp&  and  Viligoa; 


in  five  leases  oil 
naked,  ill-armed  pJo  ughboyswere  at  last  0 
clad  chivalty  ol  the  nobles.  Dozsa,  too, 
by  success.  Alter  Csinad,  he  issued  pi 
only  be  described  as  nihilistic.  His  to| 
political  nccruity.  He  was  finally  roui 
"      '  '  of  Jinos  Zipolya  am 


,turpd.a 


:lually  cj 


at  Temetvir  by  the 
,lv^  Bilbory,  was 

t  iron  throne,  with  \ 
.  sceptre  in  his  hand. 


the  hall-roaiied  carcass  ol  Ihe  unhappy  wretch,  wha 
fetything  with  invincible  beioitm,  was  finally  devourol 
doaen  of  his  fellow-rebels,  who  by  way  of  piepsrattoa 
id  been  starved  lot  a  whole  week  beforehand. 
See  SiodiiT  MarU,  Dnu  Cytro  (Hung.),  Budapest,  1BS4. 

DOZY,  REUIHAHT  PISTES  AHHB  (iSio-igSi).  Dutch 
rabic  scholar  oi  Flench  (Huguenot)  origin,  was  bom  at  Leiden 
Fcbfuaiy  iSm.    Tbe  Doiys,  like  an  many  olhct  conlempsrary 
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n«nch  funBht,  anbM«(l  to  tlw  Low  CoratriM  ilM  tka 
nmalion  of  the  niict  of  Nuta,  bU  nme  of  Ite  (momi  apfmr 
toIiaveKltlcdiaHalUnd*sartywit47.  Do^ MHdkd U tba 
wiivnsly  of  Ldden,  DbltUwd  the  dccnc  of  docui  in  i<44,  wat 
(ppotaled  Ml  eunodiBUy  pcofeaor  of  hutoty  in  1850,  4Dd 
^as«  b  1S5T.  TbB  £nt  rewlu  of  Uf  eoanive  Uudiei  io 
OticDUl  lilcntuc^  Anbic  Ungoacs  lad  Unay,  ■wnitnlfd 
tbtnutlvBi  in  1847,  *hcn  be  puhlobed  Al-Munktuhi'i  /fiokry 
tf  dt  Afrntkadtt  (Lddeo,  nd  «L,  iSSt),  which,  tofether  >rith  hb 
ftnftenui  <f  M^iHi  bc)  d>  ^Mo'Mt  (Ldda,  iS46'i86],  ]  vidi.), 
fail  Bditioni  of  Iba-Adh*ri'i  J7itf«rr  i!/'(^<»  m' £f«>  (Leiden, 
1  M-tBs),  i  vob.),  of  Qra-BtdniD's  Hi^ariad  Caiimimlaij  m  M 
Phi*  •/ /»»-<(  Mm  (Ldden,  iM).  ud  hb  DictuHun  iMnlU 
rfu  ifMUiItt  tSWiitaM  ctn  la  ArtUi  (Annteidein,  iSfjl — ■  wnck 
otnnud  by  the  Dulcb  InUitnte — sUmped  Docy  u  one  el  tbe 
Bian  lemed  »b6  edtic*]  Anbic  eEliidan  itf  hit  day.  But  his  real 
fune  u  t  hiuariu)  nuinly  RUi  on  hli  jreit  nrii,  Hialiin  do 
if lUidiiHIU  d'£l^a(iK, /lOfii 'd  fa  CMfHile  if(  r  .1  ndiilwria  ^  Jo 
AlmtratUa,  7"-"">  (Leiden,  1861;  ind  ed.,  ihtd.,  iMi);  ^ 
gnphially  written  tccount  of  Mooriih  domlidon  In  Sftbi,  which 
ifaed  new  ti^t  oa  aapy  obscure  pointi,  and  hua  rcmAified  the 
•tuidard  work  do  (be  lubject.  Day '■  Ricliacliaiurl'  kiiUIrt  it 
Uiiatraturi^rEifarii  ptndaiiilt  meym  igi  (Lddcn,  >  vala., 
1S49;  md  and  jid  ed.,  completely  recast,  i96o  and  iSSi)  form  a 
needful  and  wondeifu My  trenchant  nipplement  to  hii0»fgjri<fa 
UuinJmaHt,  in  wbicb  he  memlcailjr  eipoua  the  many  tticki 
and  latieboodi  of  Ibe  monks  in  ibcir  cbinnldei.  and  cflecUvely 
demoliihei  a  good  part  of  the  Cid  legcnda.  Aa  an  Anbic  scbalu 
Day  Itandl  well-Pigb  uniuipasied  In  Mi  SupfUmcHl  aia 
ikIiBtiiairti  Biabti  (LeideDj  ig7;-iS8i,  a  vids.),  a  ooik  full  of 


leinllng,  a  Uoiehou 
dan  bdongi  hit  daiiaire  da  mo 
iirArabe,  edited  wiih  l>t  W.  H.  Engi 


sc  of  Arabic  Ion.  To  the 
tipapiUi  eJ  pcrfugais,  diritii 
— '~ann  of  Leipzig  (Leiden, 
taoo;  fDa  ea-,  leoe^  ana  a  aimiiar  uii  of  Delch  woidi  derived 
Irani  tlK  Anbic.  Deny  also  edited  A]  Makkari'i  Anatults  nr 
t'Kibiirt  et  la  titOrattae  dei  ^lokj  i'Eipapit  (Leiden,  1835- 
1S61,  *  voli), 'and,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  and  worthy 
KKcevor,  ?R)[eiior  De  Coeje,  at  Leiden,  Idtis'i  DtKHftim  dt 
tA!nqiuttiil'EspaiHt(,t>^,tiiia  the  Calevdriirdc  Ctrdimede 
FiHUt  g6i;  UOt  arabt  M  sikkihu  UadtuHnn  lalint  (Lnden, 
■814).  Un  /ifoMUMe  lldamiim;  Haulem,  iW).  lod  sL,  i£S°; 
FKndi  tnoslatlon}  is  a  popular  exposition  of  Mahommedaniun, 
Of  a  more  controversial  character;  and  De  Israditlrn  te  MtHa 
("  The  Israelites  at  Mecca,"  Haarlfn,  1E64)  became  the  subject  of 
a  nlher  healed  ditcuidon  In  Jewish  diclta.  Doiy  died  at  Leiden 
loMay  1S8J.  (H.Tl.) 

DRACAOfA.  in  botany,  a  genua  ig  the  natural  order  Liliaceic, 
containing  about  Gfty  specie*  in  the  warmer  parts  al  (be  Old 
Woifd.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  long,  gtBcially  nanow 
leaves,  panidei  of  smilt  nbiijjh  floiecn,  and  berried  fniil.  The 
most  remarkable  species  ii  [haoiena  Draet,  the  dragon-tite  of 
Ibe  Qiaaiy  Isles,  which  reachi 


n  la  Teni 


which  « 


m  HnniboMi, 


humane  in  lEU, 

was  rofl.  high,  with  i  circun 

the  ground,    A  re^n  eluding  from  the  trunk  is  known  as  dngon'a 

Mood  Iq.t.). 

Many  ot  (he  cultivated  so-called  Dracaenas  belong  10  the 
dosely-atlied  genus  CurdyHnr:.    They  are  grown  for  the  beauty 


ccnhouse  pi 


IS  decorative  stove  plants  or  sumn: 
or  for  room  and  table  decoration.  They 
may  be  increased  by  cutlings  planted  in  sandy  soil  In  a  icmpen- 
luii  of  from  6s"  10  70*  by  night,  the  spring  being  the  best  tfme 
tor  propagation.  Tbe  old  stems  laid  flat  in  a  propagating  Iramt 
will  push  young  shoots,  which  may  be  taken  off  ui(h  a  heel  when 
I  or  J  In.  long,  and  planted  in  sandy  peat  in  j-ln.  pots;  the  tops 
can  aba  be  taken  off  and  struck.  The  eslaUished  plants  do  best 
in  Gbry  peat  made  porous  by  sand.  In  lummer  they  should 
faave  a  day  temperature  of  7j°,  and  in  winter  one  of  6j*.  ShiU 
aa  required,  using  coarser  soil  as  the  pots  become  Isigef.  By 
Ihe  end  of  tbe  summer  the  small  cutting*  wU  have  made  u'ce 


itby  m 


Munme^  btit  kqit  out  of  cold  dnnghta.  When  the  plants  get 
too  lacge  tiiey  can  be  beaded  down  and  the  lops  used  for  cutting 

Alarfemunberof  thcfardenipecieiof  Dncaena  accvtiietiei 
ol  CtriyliiK  Urmilialil.  D.  GMimna  it  a  grandly  vanegated 
■ptciei  faom  wot  Iropicil  AfiJts,  and  requires  moie  heat. 

DRACBHim.  HOLSBS  HBHRIK  HERBOLOT  (1846^1908), 
Daniih  poet  and  dramatul,  iob  oI  Dr  A.  G.  DnKhmano,  a 
pbylddan  ol  Copenhagen,  wha«  family  was  of  German  ei- 
tractioB,  waa  bom  in  Copenhagen  on  the  gih  of  October  1846. 
Owing  to  tbe  eaHy  death  of  hia  moths,  who  was  a  Dane,  the 
child  waa  left  much  to  his  own  devices.  He  aoon  devdoped  a 
fondne^  for  aemi'poetical  perfbrmancea.  and  loved  to  organiso 
among  bis  companioni  heroic  games.  En  which  he  hinisdf  took 
aucfa  parts  as  tfaose  of  'Dsdenskjold  and  Niels  JuuL  His  studies 
wen  belated,  and  he  did  eoI  enter  the  university  until  1865, 
leaving  it  in  lS6e  ID  become  a  student  in  Ihe  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.    From  1S66  to  187a  be  was  learning,  under  Professor 

But  abovt  tbe  latter  date  he  came  under  ibe  influence  ol  Geoig 
Brandes,  and,  without  abandoning  art.  he  began  10  give  himself 
more- and  more  to  Ltcntute.  At  varioua  periods  he  travelled 
very  eatcnavely  in  England,  Scotland,  Fiance.  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  his  lileniy  career  begun  by  his  sending  letters  about  hi* 
Journeys  to  the  Danish  newspapers.  After  returning  home,  ho 
settled  for  some  time  in  tlie  Island  of  Bomholm,  painting  sea< 
scapes.  He  oowtssuedbzs  earliest  volume  of  poems.  DifJe(ifl7j), 
and  i«ned  the  giovp  of  youl;g  Radical  writen  who  gjubcred 
imder  tbe  banner  ol  Bnndes.  Diacbmann  was  unsettled,  and 
siiU  doablcd  whether  bis  real  strength  lay  in  the  pendl  or  in  the 
pen.  By  this  time  be  had  enjoyed  a  suiprising  experience  of 
file,  CKpcdslly  among  lailon,  fi^eimen,  studcnls  and  artists, 
and  the  issues  of  the  Franco-Ceiman  War  and  the  Frencli 
Commune  had  persuaded  him  that  a  new  and  glorious  era  was 
at  hand. ,  His  vofume  of  lyrics.  Datmptdt  Udsdiir  ("  Muffled 
Melodic^'"  iSlj),  proved  that  Dradimann  was  a  poet  with  1  real 
vocation,  and  he  began  to  produce  books  In  piose  and  verse  with 
great  npidity.  UntI  Bled  ("  Young  Blood,"  1E76)  contained 
three  realistic  stories  of  contemponry  tlfe.  But  he  returned  tOi 
his  tine  held  in  his  magnificent  Sartge  wd  Hatet;  Venait 
("  Songs  of  the  Sea;  Venice,"    "    ' 


untrymen  by  hi 


work,  with  in 


il>  verse,  ca0ed  Derowtfra  Gnmutffi  ("Over  the  Froi 
1677),  a  series  of  Impressions  made  on  Drachmann  by  a  visit  to 
the  scenes  of  (he  war  with  Germany.  During  (he  succeeding 
year*  he  waa  a  great  Inveller,  visiting  most  of  the  principal 
coonttic*  of  the  world,  bul  puliculariy  lamiUailiing  himself, 
by  protiactcd  voyages.  wi(h  the  sea  and  with  the  life  ol  man  in 
maritime  places.  In  1879  he  published  Ranlrr  eg  Ktsa 
{"  l^drib  and  Roses  ").  amatory  lyrics  of  a  very  high  order  of 
melody,  in  which  be  showed  a  great  advance  in  technical  sit. 
To  the  same  period  belongs  Paa  Slmondt  Tre  eg  Lm  {"  On  the 
Faith  and  Honour  of  a  Sailor,"  1S78],  a  volume  of  short  stories 
in  proie.  It  was  about  this  tbne  that  Diacbmann  broke  with 
Brandes  and  Ibe  Radicals,  and  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  son 
of  "  nationalist  "  01  populai^Conseivalivc  party  in  Denmark. 
He  continued  to  celebrate  the  life  of  the  li^enncn  and  sailois 

ofthcirday.  Paidot  ffrp'iiieand'ldrif^riueOwth  lin);  Site* 
/iv5of<iltvitni/aiViiDne['*  East  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,"  iSSo): 
Puppt  et  Semmrr/uil  ("  Chrysalis  and  Butterfly,"  iSSj);  and 
fflrandSyFal* (1883) wereamong these.  laiMiDrachmannpub- 
lishcd  his  Bne  translation,  or  paraphnse,  of  Byron's  Den  Juan. 
In  1885  his  romantic  play  called  Da  tarn  Cant  ("  Once  upon  a 
Time  ")  had  a  great  success  on  the  boards  of  the  Royal  theatre, 
Copenhagen;  and  his  tragedies  of  Vllund  Smtd  {"  Wayland  (he 
Smith  ")  and  Btm-KoH  (i8flT)  made  him  the  most  popular 
piaywright  of  Denmark.  He  poblished  In  1894  *  volume  ol 
ciniuiiitely  bintastie  Meledremru  in  rhymed  verse,  a  collection 
which  ""U'"  lone  of  Druchmaan's  most  peifect  work.    Uis 
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■wvdM'af<fnitra&Penn<  ("With*  Broad  Bmsh,"  iSS?)  wu 
followed  in  iSoo  by  Ptritrncl,  thr  hbtut]'  of  1  young  paintEr, 
Heniik  Cobaid.  and  his  revdt  igiiust  his  bourgeoii  lurround- 
ings.  With  thanovTiiitiosily coanKltd Dm ktUiii ndV  Tie 
Sund  Fire,"  lAm),  In  which  Dnichounn  spolu  in  hit  own 
pcraon.  There  is  praclically  no  atory  in  this  uitoblognphica] 
voluinc,  which  aJjoundi  In  lyrical  posagci.  Id  iSgg  h«  produced 
hiiromuidc  play  called  Gufrf^  in  iqoo  a  hiilllant  lyrical  diuna, 
HallfrcJ  Vandrtadatjald;  and  In  looj,  Dtl  pHau  Htab.  He 
Aiedin  Copenhsgeii  □□  the  14th  of  Jiniury  ii)aS. 

S«  an  ankle  by  K.  CjeUenip  In  Dsnsk  Bufngbi  Laikan  vol.  Iv. 
(Q^nlugui.  1S90).  (E.C.) 

DRACO  (Tth  (cniury  B.C.),  Athciuui  lUtamu,  wu  Aidnn 
Eponynju*  (but  •«  J.  E.  Sindyi,  CmiBiliidoB  0/  Alkaa,  p.  1 1, 
note)  ID  6>I  B-C.  His  name  has  become  prorerbia]  u  an  in- 
exorable lawgiver.  Up  to  hii  time  the  laws  of  Athens  were 
UDwritten,  and  wfte  administereii  arbitrarily  by  the  Eupatridae. 
As  at  Rome  by  the  Iwdve  Tables,  so  at  Athens  ll  was  found 
oecessary  to  allay  the  diuontrnt  ol  the  people  by  publishing 
Ihese  unwritten  Uwa  in  a  codified  (otm.  and  Draco,  himscll 
■  Eupaliid.  carried  this  out.  According  to  Plutarch  {Lift  of 
Stln)\  "  Foe  nculy  all  crime)  there  was  the  sune  penalty  of 
death.  The  nun  who  was  convicted  ol  idleness,  or  who  stole  a 
cabbage  oc  an  apple,  wu  liable  to  death  no  less  than  the  robber 
of  lemples  ot  the  loutdErer."  For  the  institution  of  the  ji 
Epbetie  and  Ibcir  relation  tr>  the  Aimpsgus  in  ciiminal  juris- 
diction tee  CiEEE  Law.  The  ontoi  Denades  (d.  c.  Ji8  BX.) 
Mid  that  Diaco's  laws  were  written  in  blood.  Wbettiec  Ihii 
impliei  peculiar  severity,  or  mirely  reBoct*  the  attilud*  o[.» 
■ngie  refined  age  to  the  baiharous  enactmenli  of  a  prioiitive 
people,  among  whom  the  penally  of  death  was  altoost  univeita] 
for  all  crimes,  cannot  bcdccided.  According  toSuidas,however, 
In  his  Ltikon,  the  people  nete  so  overjoyed  at  the  change  be 
fnadc,  that  they  acddentaily  (uOocated  him  in  the  ihealte  at 
Aegina  with  Che  rain  of  caps  and  cloaks  which  they  flitng  at  him 
in  their  enthusiasm. 
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VLth  a  suit  of  armour — or,  as  Gilbert  {ConitUiitionai  A  nliqvMet, 
Eng.  traiu.  p.  111)  says,  to  the  Zcugite  class,  from  which  mainly 
the  hoplilea  may  be  supposed  to  have  come;  (9)  tlie  instilulioa 
of  a  property  quali&cation  for  office  (archon  10  minae,  strategus 
joo  ninae);  (3)  a  council  of  401  memben  (see  BoutE);  (,) 
migistrales  and  councillors  to  be  chOKn  by  lot;  luiLfacr,  the 
tour  Solonian  classes  are  said  to  be  already  In  existence. 

For  some  time,  especially  in  Germany,  this  constitution  was 
almost  universally  accepted;  now,  the  majority  of  scholars 
reject  it.  The  reasons  against  it,  which  are  almost  overwhelm- 
ing, may  be  shortly  aummarizcd.     (0  II  is  ignored  by  every  other 
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(1)  II  is  inconsistent  with  other  passages  in  Ibe  Cauli 
AHnHi.    Accordliig  lo  c  vll.,  Solon  repealed  all  laws  of  Draco 
except  tliose  relating  to  murder;  yet  some  of  tlie  most  modem 

(j}  Its  ideas  arc  alien  to  the  7tb  century.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  qualificaticn  of  Iheetrategus  was  lea  times  that  of  the  archon. 
"  '  nablc  in  the  jlh.  is  preposterous  in  the  7lh  century, 
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ficailon.  Thirdly,  If  Diaco  had  instftuled  ■  hoplite  txatm, 
Solon  would  not  have  subililuted  diiienship  by  birth.  («)  Tba 
terminology  of  Draco's  canititu'ion  ia  that  of  the  sth,  Ml  tha 
7(h,  century,  whereas  the  chief  difficulty  of  Sobn'a  lawi  Is  Iha 
obsolete  6lh-ceitury  phraseology,  (j)  Lastly,  a  compariioil 
between  the  ideals  of  the  oligarchs  under  Theramcna  (end  ot 
5th  century)  and  this  aUeged  const! 
similarity  (boplile  census,  nobody  to 
until  all  duly  qualified  persons  hsd  bi 
drachma  for  non-alterHJance  in  BoulC).  It  is  reasonaUe,  there- 
fore, to  conclude  that  the  constitution  of  Draco  was  invented 
by  Ihe  school  of  Theramenes,  who  willed  to  nurouDd  tbeil 
revolutionary  views  with  the  tuilo  of  antiquity;  bencs  the 
alluHon  to  "  the  conitilulion  of  our  lalher  "  H  rtrpiM  soXinla). 
Tbli  hypolhois  Is  fuilhet  ODirobotated  by  a  crilicdsm  of  Use 
text.  Not  only  Is  chapter  iv.  contidered  to  be  an  inlerpolatioii 
in  the  text  aa  originally  written,  bnl  later  chaptect  have  been 
edited  to  accord  with  it.  Thv4  chapter  iv.  beealu  the  connexiDa 
ot  Ibought  between  chapters  iii.  and  v.  ■  Moreover,  an  inut- 
polator  has  inserted  phrases  to  remove  what  would  otherwlM 
have  been  obvious  contradic lions;  thus  (a)  in  chapter  vii.. 
where  we  are  told  that  Solan  divided  the  citiiens  into  four  rliain 
(nfttfurs},  Ihe  interpolator  had  added  the  ward*  "  aaardina 
10  Ihe  division  forroerty  existing  "  ( LoSixtp  Sii/aiTiiL  nl  TfArtem), 
which  were  necessary  in  view  of  the  suiemenl  that  Draco  gan 
the  franchise  10  the  Zeugilcs;  ( t)  ui  chapter  ili..  wl 


(*i« 


prords  "  ihe  Draconian  " 
Apdjm-r«Tj  are  inserted,  though  the  suhseqaent  figure*  are 
9[nmodated  10  the  change.  Sobnisalsohere^K^nof  as 
'   letBocracy,  whereas  the  Drai 


Two 


added,  namely,  that  whema  Arislotk^ 
treatise  ctediu  Draco  with  ettibllshiDg  a  money  fine,  PMia 
definitely  quotes  a  law  of  Diaco  in  which  fine*  are  aaseiMd  >l 
so  many  oxen,  secondly,  if  chapter  iv.  did  exist  in  Ihe  origiiuJ 
text.  It  is  more  than  curious  that  though  Ihe  treatise  was  widely 
read  in  antiquity  there  b  no  other  reference  lo  Draco's  coutl- 
tulion  except  the  two  quoted  above.  In  any  case,  whalevtr 
were  Draco's  laws,  we  learn  from  Plutarch 'a  Ufe  of  S<4on  that 
Solon  abolished  all  of  them,  except  those  dealinc  with  hookici^. 
AuTBOBiTTii.— Be»)e  Ibe  woHa  of  J.  C  Sandyi  and  C  COben 

SKNkI  above,  lee  thine  quoted  in  article  COHStlTUnOH  OT  AtHUI*: 
rote,  HUL  „J  Ciati  fed.  1907),  pp.  9.11,  with  refercnctij  aid 
hitlorica  ot  Greece  piibliibed  alter  1894-  U-  M-  "0  , 

DBACO  ("  the  Dragon  "),  In  aatronomy,  a 
the  norlheTD  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Eudoxi 
B.C.)  and  Aiaius  (jnl  csntury  n.c.>;  It  wu  catalogsed  t^ 
Ptolemy,  31  stars,  Tycho  BraTie,  ii,  Hevelius,  40.  The  Creeka 
hod  many  fables  concerning  this  consieUatloo;  one  Is  that  wbea 
Heracles  killed  the  dragon  guarding  the  Hesperian  fruil  Heim 
Irantfcrred  the  creature  to  heaven  Is  a  reward  tor  its  servicia. 
The  plane ury  nebula  fl^.  / 1'.  J7  Orafonii  ii  Dt  adedded  pale blua 

DRiicOHTIDS,  BLOSSinS  AEMIUUS.  of  Carthage  (accotdinc 
to  the  early  tradition,  of  Spanish  origin).  Christian  poet.  Aour- 
ilhcd  In  the  latter  part  ol  the  5th  century  aJ^  Ho  belonged 
to  a  family  of  landed  proprietors,  and  practised  aa  an  advocaJl 
In  his  native  place.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  llie 
Vandals,  Draconllus  was  at  first  allowed  lo  retain  possesaiofi 
of  his  estates,  but  woa  subsequently  deprived  of  his  properly 
and  thrown  iaio  prison  by  the  Vandal  king,  whose  triumph*  he 
had  omitted  lo  celebrate,  while  be  had  written  a  panegyric  on 
a  foreign  and  hostQe  rider.  He  subtequenlly  addressed  an 
elegiac  poem  to  the  idng,  asking  pirdon  and  pleading  for  release. 
The  result  is  not  known,  but  II  ia  supposed  that  Dracunilua 
obtained  bis  liberty  and  migrated  (a  norihcm  Italy  in  search 
of  peace  and  quielncsa.  This  is  consistent  with  the  discovery 
at  Bobbio  of  a  isthM:entury  MS,,  uow  in  the  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Naples,  containing  a  number  of  poems  by  Dracontiui  (the 
Catinina  minara).  The  most  imporiani  of  hit  works  is  Ihe 
Di  laitJibui  Dii  or  De  D»  in  three  houb,  wrongly  alttibuled 
by  US.  tradilion  lo  St  Augustine.     The  account  c^  ihe  ctcation. 
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lAldi  Mcnptca  the  (Ritct  |Mtl  of  thcfint  biMik,iniatuiariiF 
(Ule  ediUil  Kpmldr  iindu  the  title  oi  ffoafinowi,  Uld  ll  wu' 
DM  tiH  1791  that  Ihc  Ibnt  booki  vcn  cdiud  t^  Cudiiul 
Arenlo.    "Ot  tpokigy  ISalit/otlM  concfau  ol 

CuyJunuiid  (4a4-40t).  The  Cermliu 
buuDclcr  TCTK,  CMuiit  of  mIvmI  eurdMi  tad  TbMotktl 
dtdunstinu,  UDOBCM  otben  the  l>bk  ol  Hxlx,  ailh  ■  pnficc 
to  hb  lutoc,  tte  fnaunuiu  FiBduut;  lbs  f^ie  of  Udca; 
tke  MKy  al  Medea;  lno  epitluUmia.  It  b  ibo  pnbabh  that 
OraconijiB  VI*  the  MUboc  of  the  Oralii  trofsdid.  a  poem  of 
MHM  laoB  hcxaoKten,  vhkh  in  kugtuge,  cuiCr  ud  (oenl 

othcc  mifci  ol  DncMUint.  Opinion]  difler  u  to  ha  poetical 
menu.  Init,  vhea  due  ailowaoce  ii  made  for  theloiical  mggaa- 
lion  and  ouiaeqaeat  vant  of  lucidity,  hli  vorki  ibow  canldciabie 
vi|Diir  of  I  ipriaaiim.  and  a  nmaikable  knonledfe  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Roman  -'"*'"'  UtetatDic. 

Eiimon.— 0(  Da*  and  JUMidJ*.  cd,  Aravala.  tcpriattd  la 
Migot'*  Fabubifitt  curiiu,  la.;  umsu  •riHni.  ed.  F.  d>  Duhn 
(iSl-O.  OTlOwii>liu>EeiamILy.iKA.Eben,AUniiKi»Cciiaii:l» 
£r  Ol.  A,  UittilaUrT,  Tm  AbnuO^i^.  l.  (1B74);  C.  RoMbetv.  J. 
~  "  '  (1B7B);  H.  MaUIilt,  StPniinlhi^liHuRifHI 
ifu  lraf«lii,  KB  editioiia  bv  R.  Priper  (1I7;) 
■■        ■■       byfc.  R«*B,tl»»0, 


>ld  tout  or  traveUcn'  guide,  hired  at  a  few  ihiUings  a  day, 
t  the  chief  diafoman  of  a  foreign  embavy  whose  fu&ctiofia 
dude  the  carrying  on  of  the  moat  important  political  ncgotia- 
oni  with  the  Ottoman  govenuient,  or  Ibe  dragoman  of  Ifae 
iperial  divan  <tbe  grand  master  i^  the  ceremonits). 
The  original  employment  of  dragomau  by  Ihe  Ttuhish 
_  ivemment'aroae  fiom  it*  rdi^oui  (cmple*  lo  vie  any  lugmge 
lavethoaeofpeopkawhichhadadopledlilamlsm.  The  poll  lifal 
telatiou  belweea  Ibe  Forte  and  Ibe  European  tutcs,  more 
mquent  Id  proportion  u  the  Oitoraaa  power  declined,  com- 
peOed  th*  ndluT*  minisien  10  make  use  of  inleipretcn,  who 
'apldly  Kqnired  consldtrable  Inflnence.     It  loon  became  nece*- 

3  to  oeate  Ibe  important  pox  of  chief  dngoraan  at  tbe  Po^e, 
Ibere  wa*  no  ct^ct  lave  to  appoint  a  Creek,  as  do  otber  race 
Talt«y*MmbiDed  Ibe  leqimitE  knowledge  ol  Ungviiei  with 
e  tact  and  admitnoi  esential  for  conducting  diplomatic 
acfotiatioD*.    The  bit  chief  dragoman  of  the  Pone  was  Panayoi 
Nik(rasi*.wbobeM  his  office  from  iMs  10  1673-    Hii  successor, 
Alemtda  Mavtoeordato.  sumaraed  Eispotrjioi,  was  charged 


Btheai 


DHAFim  MASMRT,  in  atdiileetuie.  the  term  given  to  laiic 
ttonea,  on  the  face  of  irhich  has  been  dicMed  CDUod  the  edge 
*  draft  or  sunken  socfatc,  leaving  the  centre  portion  a«  it  came 
from  the  quarry.  Tbe  drcasing  ia  worked  wiib  an  adie  of  ei^I 
teeth  to  the  inch,  used  in  a  vertical  diteciion  and  to  a  widtb  o( 
■  10  4  in.  Tbe  eailieal  euunplc  of  drafted  masonry  la  found  in 
the  inmenK  platform  built  by  Cyrui  sjo  B.C.  at  I^rgidae  in 
Peru.  It  occur*  again  in  tbe  palace  oi  Ilyrcanus.  known  as  the 
Acak^l-Emir(ij6a.C.),  but  is  there  inferior  in  eiecution.  Tbe 
finest  drafted  mascory  is  that  dating  from  the  time  ol  Herod,  In 
the  tower  of  David  and  tbe  walls  ol  the  Hanm  >n  Jerusalem,  and 
ax  Hebron.  In  tlie  castles  built  by  the  Crusaders,  tbe  adie 
has  been  worked  in  a  diagonal  direction  instead  ol  vertically. 
In  all  tbc*e  CMamplct  tbe  tiie  of  tbe  stonea  •employed  is  some- 
times enonnoiu.  to  that  the  traditional  in£uence  of  tbe 
Phoenician  maaoo*  seems  to  have  lasted  till  tbe  1 11b  century. 

OUa  (from  the  Old  Eng-Jraiax,  to  drawUhe  word  preserves 
the  g  vbich  phonetically  developed  into  ir),  that  which  is  drawn 
or  pulled  akmg  a  surface,  or  is  used  for  drawing  or  pulling. 
The  term  is  thus  applied  to  a  faamrw  for  bccsking  up  clods  ol 
euth,  or  for  an  apparatus,  (ocfa  as  a  giapad,  att  or  dtedgi,  used 
loc  searching  water  lor  drowned  bodlB*  or  othtf  object*.  A*  a 
■asu  of  a  vehicle,  "dtag"  Is  sometime*  u**d  aa  cqiivikot  to 
"  bteak,"  a  heavy  octiige  wltbaat  a  body  UMd  loi  tralniag 
bone*,  and  also  ■  large  kbid  of  wagonette,  ^M  i*  more  nsully 
ipfiljed  to  a  privately  owned  four-hone  CMch  for  lour-ln-haiid 
dijvlog.  The -word  Is  aba  given  to  the  "shot  "of  wood  or  iron, 
plaoed  noder  the  wheel  to  act  a*  a  bfaka,  ud  also  to  tb*  "  drift  " 
or  "  aea-anchor,"  usually  made  of  span  and  saHi,  employtd  for 
fhrfhing  tbe  les-way  of  a  ship  wbea  drifting.  In  foi-boBtlng, 
Ibe  "  dtig  "  I*  the  line  of  scent  left  by  tbe  foi,  bttt  n»K  panieu- 
larly  tbe  term  is  givan  to  a  nibMitate  for  Ibe  htmtlog  of  ■  foi 
by' boonda,  an  artificial  line  of  sccMbdag  laid  by  tbe  dragging 
of  a  bag  of  aniseed  ot  otba  strong  npeUing  nibuuce  wUch 
pack  will  lollow. 

OBUilHAHI  (Rumanian  Drtmi"^,  a  town  of  RumanI: 
near  tbe  right  bank  of  the  liTcr  Olt,  md  on  the  nHway  between 
Caraed  and  KAmoica  VUcea.  Pop.  (1900)  ^jqS.  The  town 
is  of  little  connecd*!  importance,  but  the  vineyaid*  on  tbe 
oeigbboarlBg  hills  produce  wme  of  th*  best  Walachian  wine*. 
DfiCi*hani  (tand*  <n  the  site  ol  the  Roman  Basidava.  Id  i8u 
the  IVrkifoWod  (be  troop*  ol  Ypidlanti  near  the  t«wa. 

HAGOMAX  (from  the  AnUc^W-/(»7>n>H»<,*nIaIeTpreter 
ortnndator;  the  **me  root  oixun  to  the  Hebrew  word  Urpat 
rigm'fying  CransbtiDO,  tbe  title  of  tbe  Cbaldaean  tnulalion  of 
the  Bible),  a  comprehensive  designatic 

■  Orientals,  from  the 
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negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowi 
succeeded,  In  i[:dte  of  his  questionibte  i 
of  his  employers,  in-gaining  their  em 
becoming  Ibe  factotum  of  Ottoman  po 
untQ  iS?i  tbe  Gre^s  monopoliied  the  m 
(oteign  relationj,  and  soon  eslsblish^ 
whereby  the  chief  dragoman  passed  on  3 
the  dignity  gf  bospodar  of  one  ol  the  Da 
In  the  same  way,  the  lorcign  leptci. 
Ibe  Porte  found  it 
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heir  own,  to  engage  Ibe  «ervice*  of  nstiv  . 
Gteek,  Armenian,  ot  Levantine,  more  ot  leu  tboToughly  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  language,  lam  and  administration  ol  tlie 
country.  Their  duties  were  by  no  means  confined  to  those  of 
a  mere  translator,  and  tbey  became  ibe  confidential  and  In- 
dispensable  go-betweens  of  the  foreign  mittioTi*  tfi6  the  Porte. 
Though  such  dragomans  enjoyed  by  treaty  the  praieclion  of 
the  country  employing  tbem,tbey  were  by  local  Interests  and 
family  lies  very  intimately  connected  with  the  Turks,  and  the 


ndy 


o  becsn 


apparec 


dcddcd  on  the 
I  dragomans  at  Constantiiu^lc, 

i/u  in  Pari*;  most  ol  tbe  great  powers  eventually  took 
similar  step,  Etigland  also  atlopting  in  1677  a  system, 
nodified,  (ot  tbe  selection  and  tuition  of  a  eotp*  of  Stilish- 

wand  DDl 


._  .  .  embassy  dragoman 

easily  defined.  Tbey  have  been  describi 
at  those  ol  a  diplomatist,  a  magistritc.  a  legal  adviser  and  an 
adrainistnlor.  Tbe  (unctions  ol  the  first  dngoman  are  mainly 
poUtical;  be  accompanies  the  ambisssdor  or  mini^ei  at  hi* 
audiences  of  the  sultan  and  usually  ol  ihe  ministers,  and  il  is  he 
wlio  Is  charged  Hitb  the  bulk  of  diplomatic  negotiations  at  Ibe 
palace  or  the  Porte.     Tlic  subordinate  dragomaas  transact  the 

nsuls,  the  settlement  ol  claim* 
their  nationals,  and  in  general 
all  the  various  matten  in  which  the  inleiests  of  foreign  subjects 
may  be  concerned.  An  important  part  of  the  dragoman's  duties 
is  to  attend  during  any  legal  proceedings  to  which  a  anbject 
of  bis  nationality  b  a  patty,  as  failing  his  attendance  and 
his  concurrence  in  the  judgment  delivered  such  proceedings  an 
noil  and  void.  Moreover,  the  dragoman  b  frequenlly  enabled. 
through  (be  close  relations  irhich  be  necessarily  maintains  with 
different  classes  of  Turkish  oSdals,  to  furnish  valuable  and 
confidenlial  Information  not  otherwise  obtainable.  Ihe  high 
estimation  [n  which  the  dragoman*  are  held  by  most  foreign 
powen  i>  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  and  in  the 
regular  course  promoted  to  the  most  importaal  diplomatic  posu. 
This  Is  Ibe  case  In  the  Bmdan  and  Austrian  services  (where 
more  tbaoooe  ambassador  began  hi*  eaten  as  *  junior  dngoman) 
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ud  geoerally  in  the  Gcnnin  Krvtce;  Ibe  Fnoch  dud  dn^o 

mui  UBUiUy  Allaiiu  the  riDk  of  miajsur  pkaipotenliuy.  The 
value  of  t.  Uctltil  and  cScicDt  inlcTHMdiary  can  hardly  be 
ovcr-alimatcd,  aod  ld  the  £aU  a  personal  interview  of  a  lew 
minutes  oftearesultt  in  llie  conduuon  of  ume  important  matter 
which  would  otlieiwise  require  Ibc  eacban^e  of  a  lorig  and 
taborioui  correlpondeDCe.  Tbe  more  imponani  coDiulatea  to 
Ibc  provioco  of  Turkey  are  also  provided  with  rau  or  more 
dragomani,  whose  dutio,  mniaiis  mnlamtis,  are  of  a  tiniUr 

compaoies  and  fin»Tir-i»1  inatitutlooi  employ  drafomaoA  for 

DRAOOWBOV,  MICBABL IVAMVICH  (iSjo-igos),  Ruhud 
general  ud  miliury  wiita,  wai  bom  on  the  Slh  of  November 
■SjB.  He  (slered  the  Guard  infantry  in  iSt^,  fxcomiog  md 
liculcDul  in  iSjl  and  lieutenant  b  1854.  In  the  latter  year  he 
wu  lekcted  10  Mudy  at  the  Nicbolai  Academy  (staff  college), 
and  here  be  diatiagujahed  himself  »  much  that  he  received  a 
gold  medal,  m  honour  which,  it  ii  slated,  wai  paid  to  a  student 
ol  the  actdtmy  only  twice  in  the  igth  ccntuiy.  In  iBj6  he  wai 
ptonuted  ilafl-captiin  and  in  iSjS  tuU  captain,  being  sent  in 
the  latter  year  to  study  the  military  mctbodi  in  vogue  in  other 
counttia.  He  visited  France,  Eni^d  and  Belgium,  and 
wrote  volumiaout  rtpona  on  the  instructional  and  manizuvn 
nmpi  of  these  counttia  at  Chilou,  Aldenhot  and  fieverloo. 
In  iSjq  he  wi*  ituched  to  the  headquartera  of  the  king  ol 
Sudiiiia  during  (be  cacipaiga  of  hUgeata  and  Sollcrino,  and 
immediately  upon  his  ret  um  to  Russia  he  wi*  lenl  to  the  Nicbotai 
Aodcmy  at  proIeMor  of  tactia.    Dragoaurov  played  a  leading 
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leveral  prince*  of  tbeiraperial 
family.  This  post  he  held  until  ia6j,  when,  at  a  lieutenanl- 
coloael,  he  took  put  in  the  (uf^reuion  nf  the  Polish  intuneclion 
of  iB6j-6t,  Rtuming  la  St  Felenburg  in  the  latter  year  as 
colonel  and  chief  ol  itaH  to  one  of  the  Guard  divisions.  During 
the  AusIro-I>rusiian  War  of  1S66,  Dragomirov  was  attached  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  II.  Prussian  army.  He  wu  proent  at 
the  battle*  en  the  upper  Elbe  and  al  Kttniggrkti.  and  hi* 
conmcnta  on  the  operation*  which  be  witnessed  are  of  the 
greatett  value  10  the  student  of  tactic*  and  ol  the  war  of  iSM. 

In  1S68  he  wa*  made  a  major-general,  and  In  the  lollowing 
year  became  chief  of  the  atafl  in  the  Kiev  military  circum- 
scription. In  1873  he  was  appointed  lo  command  the  14th 
division,  and  in  this  copimaiid  he  distinguished  himsell  very 
greulyintbeSuuo-TuikishWuDf  1871-78.  The  14th  division 
led  Ibe  way  d  the  cmuing  of  the  Danube  at  Unmitia,  DtagO' 
mirov  being  in  charge  of  the  delicate  end  difficult  operation  of 

complete  (uccdt.  Later,  alter  the  revenet  bdore  Plevna,  he, 
with  the  cesarevich  and  Cineiib  Todlebeu  and  Miluline, 
strenuously  opposed  the  suggestion  of  the  Grand-duke  Nicholas 

demotaliution  ol  tbe  greater  part  of  the  aimy  wit  not  per- 
mitted to  Bpnad  to  Dngomirov't  division,  which  retained  its 
disciiJine  unimpaired  and  gave  a  tpleodid  example  to  the  rest.- 
.  He  was  wounded  *t  tbe  Shipka  Pas,  and,  though  promoted 
lieulenant-gcneial  toon  aliei  thii,  was  not  able  to  lee  further 
active  service.  He  was  also  loade  ad)utant-general  to  the  t£ar 
and  chief  of  the  sjtd  Volhycia  regiment  of  his  old  division. 
For  eleven  yean  iberEsCter  General  Dragomirov  was  chief  of 
tbe  Nicholaa  Academy,  and  it  wu  during  thit  period  that  he 
ablated  sad  mtroduced  into  the  Ruuiin  army  aU  the  best 
military  literature  of  Europe,  and  ia  many  other  way*  wu  active 
in  Improving  the  moral  and  technical  c^ency  of  the  RuMiau 
oScetKiorpt,  especially  of  the  stafl  oScer.    In  1S89  Dragotni 
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gDvenoTfouia]  of  Kiev,  Podolsk  and  Volbyni*,  tetainiag 
p«*t  imlU  190).  He  wu  promoted  10  the  rank  of  general  ol 
inbntry  in  1891.  Hit  advanced  age  and  failing  bealth  prevented 
bb  enwloyneol  at  tbe  front  durmg  the  Russo- Japanese  war 
ef  1404-!.  but  hit  advice  wu  conlinualty  solicited  by  the  general 


General  Cunpatkin  m  t 

and  military  poliqr,  they  both  recommended  a  Tepctilloa  o£  tiv 
strategy  of  1811,  even-though  the  lalal  ^undODBCal  of  Port 
Arthur  wu  involved  therein.  General  Dragomirov  <Ued  at 
Konotop  on  tbe  iSih  ol  October  igoj.  In  addition  to  Uic  ocden 
which  he  already  poasea*ed,  be  received  in  1901  the  order  of 
St  Andrew. 

His  larger  military  worka  were  mostly  translated  ^to  Frcacb, 
and  his  occasional  papei*.  cilenduig  over  ■  pericaj  of  nearly 
fifty  yean,  appeared  chiefly  in  the  VtiiKid  Sttnik  and  ikt 
Rjoaieiidlib;  his  later  articia  in  the  laat'iiamed  paper  were, 
like  tbe  general  otdeti  he  iancd  to  ha  own  troops,  atEenlivtly 
studied  Ihroughout  the  Russian  amy.  Hi*  mtiqne  of  Tolttoy^ 
War  and  Pace  attracted  evm  wider  attsntion.  Dragcottoir 
waa,mtormaltactici,  the  head  of  the"  ortbodoi"  school.    Hi* 


training,  but  of  delibcrale  maoding  sail  doiCB.  His  modd 
was,  u  he  admitted  m  the  war  of  iSU,  the  Britiah  bfintry  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  but  be  sought  to  teach  tb  ideal,  not  through 
tbe  melhods  of  reptcssloti  sgaintt  whidi  Ibe  "advanced" 
tacticians  revolted,  but  by  meant  of  ihomugli  etEdency  hi  the 
individual  soldier  and  in  the  smaller  unit*.  He  inculcated  the 
"  oSenlive  at  all  costs,"  and  the  ccmibination  ol  crushing  short- 
range  £re  and  tbe  ba>vnet  charge.  He  carried  out  the  ideu  of 
Suvarov  to  the  fullest  eitent,  and  many  IhouEht  that  he  pressed 
them  to  a  theoteliesl  extreme  UBaltainable  in  piacUct.  Hi* 
critics,  however,  did  not  alway*  realiie  that  Dnconitov  de- 
pended, for  the  efficiency  bit  unit  required,  on  the  capacity  of  tbe 
leader,  and  that  an  eMCOtial  |>art  ol  tbe  •d^**eriCci■■  datlpBiia 
he  exacted  from  hit  officer*  wu  the  power  of  utuning  retpooii- 
bility.  Tbe  detail*  ol  hit  brilliant  achievement  of  ZiinTiitta 
luSce  to  give  a  cleai  idea  ol  Dragomirov'a  personality  and  of 
tbe  way  ia  which  his  methods  of  training  coikduccd  to  succeae. 

DRAQOH  (Fr.  rjrofn,  through  Lat.  dract,  from  the  GrMk; 
connected  with  Stpiatiai.  "see,"  and  interpreted  u  "sharp- 
sighted  "^  O.H.  Gee.  Indui,  drtctt,  M.H.C.  frocjW,  Mod. 
Ger,  DrachtHi  A^S,  draca,  hence  tbe  equivalent  Fnglitb  form 
"drake."  "  firMlrake,"  cf.  Low  Ob.  and  Swed.  drotr,  Dan. 
drage),  a  fabulous  monster,  usually  conceived  u  a  huga  winged 
fire-breathing  liiard  or  snake.  In  Gmce  the  word  IpiMim  wu 
used  originally  of  any  largesBipent.  and  ihediagonof  nytbology. 
whatever  shape  it  may  have  atsamcd,  remain*  cswntlally  a 
snake.  For  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  tnytbt  and  calls  of 
various  peoples  and  agct  tee  Ibt  aiticle  SEirlxT-Wouair. 
Here  it  may  he  laid,  in  geoenJ,  that  ia  the  East,  where  tnalua 
are  large  and  deadly  (Chaldea,  Anyria.  Pboenlcia,  to  a  laa 
degree  in  Egypt),  tbe  serpent  or  dragon  Ba*  *ynibolic  of  the 
principle  of  evil  Tbui  Apoiriii*,  In  Ibt  EgypUtn  religMm.  «■■ 
the  great  serpent  of  the  world  ai  dirltneit  vsaqulibed  by  Ra, 
while  b  Giildiei  the  eoddeit  Tilmat,  the  lemtle  principle  of 
primeval  Chaos,  took  Ibe  form  of  a  diagoa.  Thtit.  too,  in  tlie 
Hdirew  ucred  books  tbe  tetpcnt  or  dragon  it  ibe«ource  ol  death 
and  sin,  a  conception  whicb  wat  adopted  in  the  New  T<*tamea« 
and  to  pasted  into  Cbrisliaa  mythology.  In  Greece  aitd  Ron*, 
on  the  other  band,  while  the  ccicntal  Idea  ol  the  seipcni  u  aa 
evil  power  found  an  cDUanct  and  gave  hinh  to  a  plentiful  brood 
of  lerTon  (the  Icrpeiilt  of  the  Gorgon.  Hydra,  CbtBasa  and 
the  like),  the  dracnUI  were  also  at  liiBC*  conceived  u  bcneficnl 
powen,  sharp-eyed  dweller*  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth,  wise 
lo  discover  its  secret*  and  utter  them  in  oracles,  or  powerful  Ia 
invoke  u  guardian  genii.  Such  were  Ihe  sacred  aaakei  in  the 
temples  of  AescuUpiut  and  the  niri  dracmlii  b  that  af  tbe 
Boos  Dei  al  Rome^  or,  u  guardians,  tbe  Pylhon  at  Delphi  and 
the  dragon  of  the  Hopciide*. 

In  general,  however,  tbe  evil  refiulalion  of  dragons  wu  tb* 
itronger,  and  in  Europe  it  outlived  Ihe  other.  Christianity, 
of  course,  confuted  the  benevolent  and  malevolcBl  terpent- 

"  wisdom  ol  the  serpent "  made  hira  suspect;  the  devQ.  said 
Si  Augustine,  "leo  et  draco  est;  leo  propter  impetum,  draco 
propter  InsidLU 
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ai  CcBC|t;  ud  tbc  Undlr  ntkci  at  Uk  "  pwd  loddaB  "  liwd 

ol  Uw  CaiMMl  mu  cut  ihon  by  Uu  iowcveotioo  of  the  uisily 
pope  SUvour  L  (Dik^oh,  liter  >Ml^f«lu,  i.  109  wq.).  In 
tUi  reelect  indeed  ChriKiu  njtlnlafy  fauiid  iUcU  Id  hinmsiijr 
witb  Uwt  of  Ihe  pipn  Noith.  The  linutariijr  dI  iht  Mortlieni 
and  Orient*]  make  mytla  Menu  b>  paiul  to  Mune  roeuiion  oripn 
in  la  amtiqujt)'  loo  rennte  U>  be  eiploted.  Wbuever  be  tbe 
orisin  o(  tbe  Nonbeni  driCM,  tbe  myiht,  wbeo  tber  fin!  become 
■rticolxe  lot  id.  ibow  hiin  to  be  in  all  euenlith  tbe  nme  m  that 
of  tbe  Soutb  and  Eut.  He  ii  1  power  of  evil,  giurdiui  of  boaid*, 
(hegrcMy  withholdirol  (ood  Ibingitren  men;  and  tbealaying 
«<  a  draion  b  tbc  cro«niD<  atbieycmcDl  of  booea— of  Stegmund, 
of  Beoinilf,  of  Sigtud,  of  Atlfaur,  of  Tislrun — even  of  Lancelot, 
tlw  koH  ijial  of  Dedievil  chivalry.  Not  mi*  Ibtae  dnceu 
aaythinf  hut  very  real  tctnm,  ena  in  the  imagiDatiom  of  the 


Dnt<)B  Liaid  (Oriur  latmitflinu). 

leuned.  imlil  compantivdy  nodeto  timt*.  Ai  tbe  watte  placea 
were  cleared,  indeed,  tbey  witbdnw  farllitr  Irom  tbc  hiunli 
of  men,  ind  in  Europe  tbeir  last  luiking-plices  were  tbc  ia- 
Kcattble  hejghta  of  (he  Alpa,  where  Ibey  UiiEcred  till  Jicque^ 
Balmain  Hi  Ihe  faahion  which  ias  hnally  relented  them  to  ihe 
Kalm  of  mytiL  In  Ibe  worita  of  the  older  naturaliiti,  even  in 
tbe  grtiX  Hittoria  animtiiium  of  »  crilJcal  a  ipirit  as  Canrad 
Ceiocr  (d.  tstt),  tbey  atlU  Efure  as  part  of  the  fauna  known  to 

As  to  tbeit  fonn,  Mt  varied  from  Ihe  bc^nning.  Tbe 
ChaldiesD  dragon  TUnut  had  four  legs,  a  icaly  body,  and  i ' 
The  Egyptian  Apophi*  waa  a  monalroiu  make,  ai  were 
originally  at  least,  Ihe  Greek  Jraamta.  Tlie  dragon  of  the 
ApocalypH  (Rev  tii.  3),  "the  o[d  seipeot/'  is  many-headed, 
like  Ibe  Creek  Hydn.  Tbe  dragon  slain  by  Beowulf  is  a  uukr 
(woml).  lor  it  "  hncklea  like  a  bow  ";  but  thai  done  to  death 
by  Sigoid.  though  in  motioni  are  heavy  and  snake-like,  has 
hji,  for  be  wounds  il  "  behind  Ibe  tboulder  "  On  Ihe  other 
bud.  Ihe  dngon  seen  by  King  Atlhui  in  bis  dreams  is,  according 
to  Malory,  winflcd  and  active,  lor  il  "iwougbs"  down  from 


the  aky.  The  belief  In  diagooa  and  the  ooacepiiosa  of  tluit 
shape  wen  nndoubtedly  often  determined,  in  Europe  u  b 
China,  by  iLe  diicoveiy  of  the  remains  of  tbe  gigantic  extinct 

TIk  qualities  of  diaguia  bong  praUdive  and  tom-iaipiiiag, 
and  their  effigiei  highly  decorative,  it  a  natural  that  tbey  should 
hnn  beca  eariy  Bed  as  wuUke  -"'■'f"  Thus,  in  Homer 
(/Iwi  iL  36  leq.),  Agamemnon  has  on  bii  shield,  beside*  tbc 
Cottoa'a  head,  a  Uue  Ihree-beaded  snake  (l^imw),  just  a*  ages 

and  carved  dragons*  bemds  on  the  pmwsof  thev  ibipo,  From  the 
ooaqncnd  Daclans,  loo,  the  Romana  in  Ttejan's  lime  borrowed 
the  dragon  cmign  which  bccanie  tbe  ttandani  of  the  cohort  ai 
the  eagle  was  that  of  tho  legion;  whence,  by  a  long  descent,  Ibe 
modemdngDoiL  Under  Ihe  later  East  Romanenipenn  the  purple 
dragon  ensign  became  the  ceiemonial  standard  of  the  emperors, 
undB  the  name  al  tbe  ifmiimur.  The  imperial  lashion 
^Hcadi  or  similar  causa  chewhere  prodaced  rimitar  resnlta. 
iji  TTHjianit  before  Ihe  Cimqiiest  the  dragon  was  chief  among 
the  royal  ensigns  in  war.  Its  origio,  according  to  the  legend  pr& 
served  in  Ihe  Plera  kulaninim,  was  as  (oUowa.  Uiher  Pen- 
dragon,  lather  Of  King  Arthur,  had  a  TisloD  ol  a  flaming  dragon 
in  the  sky,  which  bis  seen  Interpreted  as  "**q'*'"ff  thai  be  should 

bis  brother  Auicliua,  "  he  ordered  two  goUen  dngona  to  be 
lashioncd.  like  to  Iboie  be  bad  Beoi  In  the  dtde  al  Ibe  star,  one 
oi  which  he  dedicated  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  the  other 
he  kept  by  him  lobe  carried  tnlo  battle."    Fnmi  Ulher  Dragon- 

ihe  ensign,  their  custom  being,  according  to  tbe  Flmi,  to  stand 
in  bailie  nhr  irauoni  tf  (tanJarrfm.  The  dragon  cnaign, 
which  was  bone  bcfoee  Richard  I.  In  rrgi  when  on  cnnaile 
"  lo  Ihe  terror  of  Ibe  heathen  beyond  the  lea,"  was  that  of  the 
dnka  of  Normandy;  but  even  ^ter  the  loss  of  Normandy  the 
dragon  waa  tbe  battle  standard  of  Englisb  kings  (ngiiMii  rifiiim^ 
fwd  DrBcamtm  ttcani!,  and  was  displayed,  i.g.  by  Uenry  lU.  in 
1 145  when  he  went  to  war  against  the  Welsh.  Nol  till  the  10th 
century,  under  King  Edward  VIL,  was  Ihe  dragon  offidally 
resloied  as  proper  only  lo  the  British  race  of  Ulher  Pen  ' 
by  lis  incoiporation  in  Ihe  armorial  bearings  of  ibe  pi 
Wales.  At  a  mailer  ol  fact,  however,  Ihe  dragon  ensign  ws* 
common  to  ncariy  all  nations,  tbe  naton  lot  its  popularity 
being  naively  stated  in  the  romance  af  AMs  (qooted  by  Du 
Cange), 

■"Ce  fouloieiri  Robwds  porter, 
Ce  Doua  fail  moult  k  redouler:" 
"  This  the  Romans  used  10  cany.  This  make*  us  very  much  to 
be  feared."    Thus  tlie  dragon  and  wyveni  (l.t.  a  Iwo-legged 
anake,  M.E.  wftirs,  vipei)  look  tbeit  {dace  as  heraldic  symbols 
<see  IUmuut). 

As  an  ecclesiastical  symbol  il  bai  remtuned  consistent  to  the 
present  day.  Wherever  it  is  represented  It  means  tbe  prindido 
of  evil,  tbe  devil  sod  hii  works.  In  the  middle  ages  the  dtief 
ol  these  works  was  heresy,  and  the  dragon  of  tbe  medieval 
church  legend)  and  mystery  plays  was  usually  heresy.  Thus 
the  knighily  order  of  the  vanquished  drsgon.  insiiluted  by  tbe 
emperor  Eigiimund  in  14  iS,  celebrated  ihc  victory  of  orthodoxy 
over  John  Husi-  Hell,  loo,  is  repmented  in  medieval  an  aa  a 
dragon  with  gaping  jaws  belching  fire.  Of  (he  dragono  ^fried 
in  effigy  in  religious  processions  tome  hove  become  famous,  >,f, 
Ihe  GsrgauiUe  (gargoyle)  a(  Rouen,  (be  GraUlly  al  Melz.  and  the 
Tinaquesl  Tsraston.  Tbeit  popularity  tended  lodiiguise  their 
evilaigni£anceand  to  resiore  to  them  something  of  Ihe  beneficent 
qualities  ol  the  andent  ifraunUsi  as  local  (u(claiy  genii. 

In  the  East,  at  Ibe  picseot  day,  the  dragon  is  the  national 
symbol  of  China  and  Ihe  badge  of  Ibe  imjierial  lamDy,  and  as 
such  II  plays  a  laige  port  in  Chinesesrl.  Cbiucie  and  Japanese 
dragons,  though  regarded  as  powers  of  the  air,  are  ■inglcss- 
They  are  among  Ihe  deified  forces  ol  nature  of  Ihe  Taoist  religion, 
and  the  shrinei  of  ihe  dragon-kiags,  who  dwell  parity  in  water 
and  partly  on  land,  are  set  slong  the  banks  ol  rivers. 

The  coutellatiou  Draco  Impiii.  nrftiu)  was  probably  K 
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caOcd  fniB  it*  ludftil  liktsca  (o  i  uuke.  Numcroui  myllu, 
la  virkiui  coiutriu,  Mt  bontvR  connectal  wiih  It.  The 
fcncnl  dunctcrol  thcw  Duy  be  Uliutnta]  by  Um  Greet  iloiy 
wbich  cipliiiu  the  coaitdlitMii  u  bdag  the  itniOB  ol  Ibc 
HopcHdca  diin  by  Hcncia  lad  truuhlcd  by  Hen  oi  Zeui 

See  C  V.  DuHBlitn  ud  E.  Sefio,  Dklitmuin  ia  ohIihUi 
fncanu  4l  nmtMa  (niit,  tU6,  ftc.),  i.v.  "Dnco":  l%uly- 
Wkm.  JtuJnc]ietfMtu,a.v.  "  Dnksa  ";  Du  Cinge,  Cbiunnni, 
LV.  "[Macn")  id  CniiA  £iinct«fUJt.  lv.  "  Dngan  ":  J.  B. 
PUMh«,  HiiMn  ill  4nnia  M  Ja  tuarttada  (Lycmi.  itei).  See 
■t»ibe  inicke  Ecrn:  AI^jm,  wd  Baitlohuh  ahd  Xutuah 
Baucmr.  (W.  A.  P.} 

!■  nology  Ike  aime  "  dngm  "  ii  oow  applied  to  ■  highly 
iotervUiDg,  hut  very  bamdeB,  gnnjp  of  bdbII  dyiog  Lixirdi  fonn- 
inf  the  gennft  Draa,  bekiDging  to  the  AgamiJat,  a  funily  of 
Sauriaa  nptilei.  About  lo  ipedee  of  "  fiying  diagimi "  inliabit 
the  vaiioiu  Indo-Miliyin  coDntiia;  ooe,  D,  duinaHiai,  occun 

bag,  indudjag  the  tail,  which  in  aome  caaa  is  idor  than  ball 
of  the  entice  length.  The  bead  ii  snail,  and  the  tbioal  i>  pco- 
Yidcd  Tith  three  poucbei  which  are  ^uead  out  when  they  lie 
on  the  trunlu  of  tretf.  They  An,  bowever,  chiefly  remarhablc 
for  the  wiDg.Jike  cuUQCOua  proceaees  with  which  their  lidn  are 
provided,  aitd  whidi  art  entended  and  njpported  by  gi^tiy 
etongated  ribi.  Theac  form  a  lort  ol  paiachute  by  which  the 
animaii  are  enabted  to  glide  From  branch  to  branch  oE  the  tnea 
on  which  they  live,  but,  beingaltogether  independent  oE  the  fore 
limbi.  ihey  onnot  be  regarded  ai  true  wio^  nor  do  they  suble 
the  lizard  ti>  4y,  but  merely  to  mahe  extensive  leaps.  But  they 
have  the  habit  oi  opening  and  lolding  theie  prettily  coloured 

appearance  ol  butt^iea-  When  not  in  uae  they  ace  folded 
hy  the  tide  after  Ihe  manner  ol  a  fan,  and  the  drigon  can 
then  walk  or  run  with  conud<nble  agility.    Iti  food  coeuiita 

DUaOHBTTI.  DOHEHICO  (tTej-iS^S},  Italian  donbtc-bais 
pUyei,  wai  bom  in  Veoic«^on  the  7tfa  ol  April  176].    Having 


*  perfor. 


a  hia  ir 


10  London  fn  1 704,  when  hti  playing  treated  a  farore.  He 
wai  Ihe  Iricnd  ol  Haydn  and  of  Beetbaven,  and  a  well-hnown 
character  in  hli  day.  He  died  In  London  on  the  iCtb  of  April 
■846. 

DKAOOK-nT  (Ger.  WaaajimtJir;  Swed.  frsSilAKJai  Dan. 
gtMsmed;  Dutch,  lAfrfitektndnliei;  Fr.  demeiaUt),  the 
popular  English  nime  applied  to  (he  membcn  of  a  remarkable' 
group  of  LDiecO  which  fonned  the  genua  LibtUvh  of  Linnaeua 
and  the  ancient  authon.  In  umi  parts  of  the  United  States 
they  appear  to  be  known  as  "  devil'i  darning  needles,"  and  in 
piany  parts  of  England  are  termed  "  bDr3e4tiDgers."  It  ia 
almost  needlesa  to  say  that  (excepting  to  other  insects  upon 
which  they  prey)  they  are  perfectly  innocuous,  though  aome  of 
the  larger  ^>ecia  can  inflict  a  momentarily  pauifut  bite  with 
their  powerful  Jawi.  Their  true  systematic  position  is  still 
contested  and  aomewhat  uncertain.  By  most  ol  the  older 
lystcDuIists  they  jrere  placed  M  forming  part  of  the  hcteto- 
geneous  order  Hnmploa.  J.  C,  Fabridus,  however,  elevated 
them  to  the  nnk  ol  a  dialinct  order,  which  he  termed  Odemla-, 
tod  whatever  may  be  the  difiennce  of  opinion  amongst  authors 
It  the  present  day,  that  term  is  almost  univenally  empli^red 
for  the  c<™tp.  W.  F.  Erichaon  tramlerTed  all  the  groups  of 
•o-caUed  SiuropUta  with  Incomplete  metamorphoses,  hence  in- 
cluding the  dragon-Bic*,  as  a  diviiioB  of  OrlttfUra,  which  he 
termed  Piadt-Strnttna.  K.  E.  A.  Gentickec  more  recently 
also  retains  them  in  the  OrilitfUra,  terming  those  groups  in 
which  the  esrller  states  are  lubaquatic  Onksplcra  amfMalica. 
All  mtomslogiit*  art  agreed  in  mainlainuig  the  insects  u  fonii- 
Ing  a  group  narked  by  charscten  at  once  extraordinary  and 
Mated  in  their  tiaiute,  and  in  most  modem  classificationt  they 
■re  treated  as  a  disUnct  order. 

The  group  OifMia  is  divided  into  three  famDiei,  and  each  ol 
these  again  into  two  subfamilies.  The  familiet  are  the  A^ 
mUat  AuthmUat  and  AitcKnfidaf-the  bt»  including  the  sub- 
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in  lb*  miariti'  of  a 


—The  inoiur  ponlmi  el 


uuhknpilH 
^,  iiid  it  IT 


mally  tayi  her  ck> 


toBciiiat  il.  •nd  ohm  In 


Fra.  3-— Tlie  whole  body 


Rufanat 

the  ffliuh 
MtiMd  b) 


'ulva)  iormin^  a  prolani 


JjfM  dud  ffymfli.—Tlit 

duration  of  the  subogualic 
Son-Ey  is  no 


aiiablt, 


I    tht 


Ieh  thin  >  ye«,  but  ptcdte  cvideace  is  Kinling  ai  lo  the 
KauicDci  of  tfo  bloods  in  oite  year.  On  the  other  hand. 
it  is  certiin  IhU  often  a  longer  period  a  requisite  lo  enable 
tht  creltiiic  10  attain  its  full  giowlh.  and  three  yean  have 
btiB  ilated  to  Ix  nnreuary  (or  Ihii  in  tlie  Ui|c  and  poirerlul 
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impleie  metanwrphoses, 


d[  the  donal  burface  oi  Ih 


ic  larva  is  ■  prolongali 
clii.    The  tegs  ore  shoi 


mandibles  and  Biaiilli 

eitnocdinary    and 

unique  modifiatioii 
o(  the  lower  lip. 
This  b  altached 
to  an  eiongale  and 

articulated  lo  the 
posterior  portion  of 
the  lower  surface  of 
the   head,  slightly 

"rlr^ly.  ta  'wli"h 

the  labium  proper, 
which  is  very  large, 

aaltened,  and 
gmduaily     dilated 


ai  in   the   perfect 
insect.    Thus  in  the 


I,  and  Ihe  eyes  aie  alwsys 
f.  Aachne)  in  which  Ihe  eyes 


in  form  lo  those  of  Ihe  adull, 


deeply  clell,  end  Fie.4--The  iicrfecl 
with  companlively  baviai  acquired  their  lu 
liendet  ude-pieces  to  dry  itself,  pteparaioi 
(or  p.lpi).  and  boruoauUy  e.tended. 
smagly  developed  aitkulaled  apineij 
it  is  al  the  most  notched,  with  narrow  a 
strong  spines;  in  the  Libtiiulidae  it  is  entj 
al  its  apex,  and  with  enormouily  devr 
out  BOines.  but  faavina  the  opposing  ini 
>.     The  whole  i 


1  .(Ihe 


lerloclLi 


10  the  wings  beir^ 

the    Aiidmiia 
c-pieies  and  very 

iped    palpi    wilh- 
r  edges  furnish td 


£  applied 

closely  against  Ihe  face,  the  elongated  menlum  directed  hack, 
ward  and  lying  between  the  anterior  pair  of  legs;  but  when  an 
approaching  viclim  'a  seen  the  whole  apparatus  is  suddenly 
projected,  and  the  prey  caught  by  Ihe  raptorial  palpi;  in  some 
luge  ipeijes  it  is  capable  ol  being  projetled  fully  half  an  Inch 
in  tioni  ol  the  head.  The  prey,  once  caught  and  held  by  ibii 
apparatus,  is  devoured  in  Ihe  usuai  manner.  There  are  two 
pain  ol  Ihoradc  spiracles,  through  which  the  nymph  breaihcs 
during  III  later  life  by  ihrusting  the  anterior  end  of  the  body 
'    mosiiy  efiecled  by  a  peculiar 


the  Afieniiot 
K  gill.,  full  ol  I 


le  laU  ei 


acheil  n 


lethiH 


ongate  flattened  plates,  o 


o  Ihe  internal  tracheae  (in  Calf- 
•tayz  these  plates  are  excessively  long,  neatly  equalling  the 
bdomrn),  Ihe  pislet  alM  serving  as  means  of  locomotion.  But 
11  the  other  groups  these  eiternal  false  gills  lie  absent,  and  in 
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'  vnlvn.  wbich  by  their  uiddcr 


lU-dcveloped 


ihcir  place 

cloaing  font  in  tnc  waicr  to  tnc  lecium,  inc  wd 

(toting  ol  ihcM  valvo  enables  ihe  trcalorc  lo  it 

or  rushet  (incturccily  utmcd  "  baps  "}  Ibrough 

in  conjunction  with  its  moulb  parts,  to  mdte 

upon    ptey    ffom    ■    considerable    distance. 

Acschnld  lirvse  hive  been  observed  to  tnlie  i 

into  tbe  teclum.   The  bleral  ingles  of  the  lem 

segments  »re  somclimei  produced  into  long  curved  spines.    In 

colour  thete  brvoe  arc  generally  muddy,  ind  tbey  frequently 

have  >  coaling  ol  muddy  panicles,  and  bcnce  are  less  likely  lo  be 

obtervtd  by  Iheir  victims.  If  among  insects  the  peifecl  diagon- 

lly  may  be  lenned  the  lymntolihoii,  10  may  its  brva  be  styled 

th^t  ot  the  water.  Aquatic  insects  and  Uivae  Totin  tbe  principaJ 

even  younger  larvae  ol  their  own  apocies,  form  part  of  the  bilJ 
of  fare.  The  "  nymph  "  wbea  arrived  at  its  full  growth  sallies 
forth  from  the  nicr.  and  ollen  crawb  a  considerable  distance 
(f  reipKntly  many  feet  up  ibe  trunks  of  tics)  bcfoie  it  fiies  itself 
for  the  final  change,  nhith  is  cflccinl  by  ibe  tborei  spliltiog 
longitudinatly  down  the  back,  through  which  fissure  the  pctfecl 
inwcl  gradually  drags  itself.  Tbe  figures  indicate  (hit  process  at 

Til  CimpUit  /iwd.— For  a  considerable  time  after  its  emer- 
gence a  dragon-lly  is  without  any  of  its  characteristic  colours, 
and  is  ftacdd  and  weak,  the  wings  {even  in  those  groups  in  which 
Ihey  arc  afterwards  hotiiontally  eilendcd)  being  held  vertically 
in  a  line  with  the  abdomen.  By  degrees  the  parts  harden,  and 
the  insect  essays  its  first  (light,  but  even  then  the  wings  have 
little  power  and  are  temi-opaque  in  appearance,  as  if  dipped 
in  tnucilate.  In  most  species  of  Caleplcrypna,  and  in  tome 
others,  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  body  b  a  farillianl  broniy 
grten,  blue  or  black,  but  the  colours  in  the  other  groups  vuy 
much,  and  often  dlKet  in  the  seics.  Thus  in  Libdiula  difriaa 
the  abdomen  ol  tbe  fully  adult  male  is  covered  with  a  bluish 
bbom,  whereat  that  of  the  Icmalc  is  yellow;  but  several  days 
elapse  before  this  pulverulent  appearance  ii  attained,  and  a 
comparatively  ymmg  male  is  yellow  like  tbe  female.  The  wings 
are  typically  hyaline  and  colourless,  but  in  many  species  (cspe- 
cially  CalefUrytiTUi  and  LibiUyliiHi)  they  may  be  wholly  or 
opaque  and  often  black,  due  apparently  to  gradual 


o.ydiia 
Ihe  win 


:n  the  I. 


Le  irregularities  ot  the  suifaci 


a  (CMmtltrr')  ol  Caic- 
gcm  in  the  world  of  insects,  the 
It  biiUiaat  fiery  metallic  colour, 


daring  on  Ihe  wing  in  fine 
lively  lif  ' 


wealhcr. 


\tt  captured  by  the  finger 
Mtnyot  the  larger  spedes(/1cKAM,»rc.)haveah3bitoIaflecting 
•  particular  twig  ot  other  resting  place  like  a  fly-caicher  among 
birds,  darting  ofl  titer  prey  and  making  long  cicarsioni,  but 
letuming  to  the  chosen  spot.  A.  R,  Wallace,  in  hi)  Ualay 
ArckiftliiiQ,  stiles  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Lombok  use  the  large 
species  for  food,  ind  catch  them  by  means  of  limed  twigs. 

They  ate  disiribnted  over  tbe  whole  world  eacepihig  the 
polir  TT^ons,  but  ire  especially  Insects  of  tbe  tn^lcs.  At  the 
prrsent  day  about  Jioo  species  ire  known,  dispersed  uncquilly 
■mong  the  several  lubfamiUes  as  follows:  Agrlonina,  700 
species;  Caloptttygint,  ige;  l}amphiDi.  jio;  Aeschnina,  ijo; 
Corduliina,  130;  LibeHoHni,  600.  In  Europe  proper  only  100 
ipeeies  have  been  observed,  and  about  46  of  these  occur  in  the 
British  islands.  New  Zealand  is  excessively  poor,  and  can  only 
number  S  ipedes,  irhereas  they  are  very  numerout  in  Australia. 

Boli  actually  tried  a>  a  meam  oTprnpcllitiB  «smihi[M. 


of  the  northern  hemisphere,  has  been  frequently  seen  in  immense 
migratory  awarms.  One  ipedes  {Panl^  fmciam)  has  ibout 
the  widest  range  ol  any  uisecl,  occurring  in  the  Old  World  Irca 
Kamuhalka  to  Australia,  and  in  ihe  New  from  the  Sontbera 
Slatci  to  Chili,  also  all  over  Aliica  and  the  Padlic  islands,  but  is 
not  found  in  Europe.  The  largest  species  occur  in  the  j4eicj(iiiw 

eipands  lo  nearly  6^  In.,  and  with  a  moderately  strong  body 

Bruilbn  Uegalpfircpus  cacrvJatui  and  spcdes  ol  MsLiticiada 


r  lo  nearly  as  m 


length  (fully  ;  ii 


;cts  dragon.flies  hold  a  conspicuous 
position.  Not  only  do  they  belong  to  what  appears  to  bive 
been  a  very  ancient  type,  but  In  addition,  the  larp  wings  and 
strong  dense  reticulation  are  citrcmely  lavaumble  for  preservs- 
tion  in  a  fossil  condition,  and  in  nuiny  cases  all  the  intricilt 
delailt  can  be  as  readily  followed  as  in  s  recent  eiample.  From 
the  Carboniferous  strata  of  (jjmmcnlry,  France,  C.  Biongniart 
hat  described  several  genera  of  gigantic  insecti  allied  to  dragon, 
flics,  but  with  less  specialized  thoracic  segments  and  umotrr 
wing-neuration.   These  form  a  spedal  group— the  Pi 


especially  in  the  Purbc 
Wardour  and  Ayleabur; 
the  Lias  and  Rhaelic  a 


:e  plentiful  in 
England  they  have  been  found  moR 
;  beds  of  Swanage,  and  the  vates  of 
in  the  Stoncsfidd  Slate  scries,  and  In 
ics  of  the  west  of  England.  But  tbe 
be  those  of  Ihe  Upper  Miocene  at 
Ocningen,  near  Schaffhausen  in  the  Rhine  valley;  the  Middle 
Miocene  at  Ridaboj,  near  Krapini  in  Croatia;  the  Eocene  of 
Aix,  In  Provence;  and  more  especially  Ifie  cclebiited  Secondary 
rocks  furnishing  the  lithographic  stone  ol  Solenhafen,  In  Bavaria. 
This  latter  deposit  would  appear  to  have  been  of  marine  ori^n. 
and  it  is  signilicant  that,  although  the  teraaini  of  gigantic 
dragon-Ales  discovered  in  it  are  very  numerout  aitd  perfect,  no 
traces  of  their  subaquatic  conditions  bave  been  found,  although 
these  as  a  rule  are  numerous  in  most  of  Ihe  other  strata,  hena 
the  insects  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  drowned  in  Ibe  tea 
and  washed  on  shore.  Many  of  these  Solcnholcn  species  difler 
considerably  in  form  from  those  now  existing,  so  that  Dr  H.  A.  L. 
Ilagcn.  who  his  especially  studied  them,  says  that  for  nearly  afi 
it  is  necessary  to  make  new  genera.  It  is  ol  great  interest,  bow- 
ever,  to  find  that  a  living  Malayan  genua  {.Eupiata)  and  another 
living  genus  l/ro^'alo,  now  confined  to  New  Zealaiid,  are  repr^ 
tented  in  Ihe  Solenbofen  deposits,  while  a  ipeciet  of  Uit»- 
podapicn  now  entirely  Neotroincal,  occurs  in  the  Eoc«ne  beds 
of  Wyoming. 

A  notice  of  fossil  forms  thouid  not  be  concluded  without  the 
remark  thai  indtcaiions  of  at  leasl  two  species  have  been  found 


I  dragon-fly  is,  ai 


t  it  n 

t  of  great  power,  and  in  til 


that 

if  accidcnially  entangled  in  the  re: 
See  E.   de  Sclyt-LjjRgchainpa, 

fTEunpt  (BruueJi,  lajo);  Synofixi 

C^tiW.  X  CW.J..«,  wf.h  ^pplemenu  (Bru-elfc  from  I8« 
to  IH77};  E.  df  5clys-t.DiigcBamna  and  H.  A.  L.  Ilagcn,  Rftm  tffj 
CUsFiBfci  d'Eurofe  (BruueTi.  l8;o):  UiKop^ii  dii  CalcUfrrpiui 
«ilciCf>nM'»cr(Bru»eli.i8MaadigjB);CliupeniiR.LiMfiJiHi 
eunptct  ILeipcig.  ifldo).  For  modern  tyitenatic  work  ice  varwiia 
nspECm  by  R.Mlachlan.  P.  P.  Calvert,  I.  G.  Needkani,  R.  Manin, 
E.  B,  Williamvn,  F.  Karich,  &c.ialiaH.  Tumpel.  DwCcTo^tiipIo 
.....  .        .        _l  .  ■   W.   F.    Kirb)      -      ■ 


imtpaflne  ia  LUtBmlidla 

"ru-elfc  from  ISy 


.._  ...  -.  --rby,  CaiaJcptr  r^ 
...  For habils and  dcUill oT irant- 
C.Miall.  /JatmiaHiMnt/AfMalii 


Knrrpl€Ta  (Weiura  (LoiiitDn.  tg^g). 

[omalion  and  larval  Ule.  Re  U  C.  Ml 

IvcU  ILondoa.  1805):  H.  Dewita.  Zaol.  A 
J.  G.  Needham.  BiA  Kiw  Far*  Uminm,  Uv—  ,.^,,.    -  -  ..- 
giapliical  diuribuiian.  C.  H.  Carpenter,  Sci.  Fnt.  R.  t>iMn  Sac. 
viil.  (169/).    FBI  Britlth  aptcick  W.  J.  LiKU.  ilM«H*  (^  XrUu* 
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ua  iw(  lonnil  in  "  dry,"  ntd  ligiiiia 


,  Itmi-  Par  wfnfi  md  las^ 
sSTAtai.  Ifin.  haaiii.  (il 
-  Kj^  ilui.  juvi,  (1903)-    Fi 


,  and   J.  C. 


DtiDlniy,  R.  HcvmDni.  ^M 

DHABOin  111)01),  ■  rcti-corourea  mm  oAUincc  irom  levcm 
fprda  of  pluiis.  Cnbimi  i^scd  (Willd.},  one  of  the  roUn;  or 
niun  paloH,  whkh  piuitiiircs  much  of  the  dngon'i  blood  ol 

peliEo.  The  fruit  b  mond,  pdnted,  saly,  sik)  the  vie  of  1  large 
dieiry,  ud  wh«i  ripe  is  meted  with  the  resinous  eiuilalion 
knon  M  dngon'i  blood.  The  finest  dragon's  blood,  called 
jtmant  at  ijaiuHt  in  Ih«  Eut  Indies,  is  obtained  by  beating 
or  shaUng  tht  gathered  fruits,  sitling  out  tinpufities,  and  melling 
by  eipofore  to  the  heat  of  the  sim  or  by  placing  in  bmling  water; 
the  tcsin  thus  purified  is  then  usually  mcruJded  Inl.o  sticks  w 
quiUs,  and  after  being  wra^ied  in  weds  or  palm-leaves,  is  ready 
for  iBiil»:l.  An  impurer  and  inferior  kind,  sold  in  lump*  oI 
coiuidenbieiiie.iieitnctnl  from  the  fniiti  by  boiling.  Dragon's 
blood  h  dark  rtd-brovi,  nearly  opaque  and  brittle,  conuini 
nail  shell-like  flak»,  and  gives  when  ground  a  fine  red  powder; 


1,  ether. 


jc  acid.  In  Eunpe  it  was  once  valued 
u  a  mcdicina  on  acnmnt  of  its  aitringeni  pii>pci1ics,  and  is  now 
uaed  Eot  colouring  varnishes  and  taa]Liers;  in  China,  where  it  is 
DOitly  ronsumed,  it  is  employed  to  give  a  itA  facing  to  writing 
paper.  The  drop  dragon's  blood  of  commerce,  called  fi'aira^r 
by  Pliny  (W.H.  wxiii.  )9),  and  ia«p«rf(  lirojaii  by  Batboja  WIS 
formerly  atd  ii  ttill  one  ol  the  products  ol  Socotra,  and  is 
obtained  from  Dracaaa  damaiari.    The  dragon's  blood  of  the 

'  'mta  cncka  in  the  trunk  of  Dnarna  train.    The  hanlcned 


«,  Cro* 


kino,  b  the  laKirt  id  draco  or  dragon's  blood  of  the  Meii 
used  by  them  as  a  vubieiary  and  astringent, 

DSAODOH  (Fr.  drain,  Ger.  Dratinur),  origmally  a  mou 
soldier  trained  to  fight  on  foot  only  <sce  Cavalry). 
mounted  infantryman  of  the  late  tlilh  and  I;1h  centuries, 
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the  word  has  retauied  since  the  early  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
save  lor  a  few  lool  and  temporary  returns  to  the  original  mean- 
ing ITle  phrases  "  to  dragoon  "  and  "  dragonnade  "  bear 
wilnesa  to  the  mounted  infantry  period,  this  arm  being  the  most 
eSdent  and  economical  form  of  cavalry  for  police  work  and 
guerrilla  warfare.  The  "  Dragon nadcs,"  properly  so  called, 
■crt  the  operations  of  the  troops  (chiefly  mounted)  engaged  in 
enforcing  Louis  XIV. 's  decrees  against  Protestants  alter  the 
Rvocalion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  British  service  the 
dragoons  (ist  Royals,  ind  Scots  Greys,  6lh  Inniskillings)  are 
heavy  cavalry,  the  Dragoon  Guards  (seven  rrgiments)  ire 
medium,  as  art  the  dragoons  of  other  toimiiics.  The  light 
cavalry  cA  the  British  army  in  the  iSth  and  early  i$lh  century 
was  for  the  mo^t  part  called  light  dragoons. 

DRAOniOHAli,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Vac 
ia  S.E.  France:  !■  m.  N.E.  of  Toulon,  and  iSi  01.  N.W.  of 
Frjjui  by  nili  situated  at  a  height  of  679  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  at  the  soutlicin  loot  of  the  wooded  heights  of  Malmont, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nattuby  rivcti  pop.  (iQoA)  ■jtbli. 
Il  posBcsics  DO  notable  buildings,  save  a  modem  parish  church, 
aprefecturc,  also  modem,  and  a  building  wherein  are  housed  the 
town  library  and  a  jrictute  gallery,  with  some  fair  works  of  art. 
In  modem  time*  tl^  rampartt  have  been  demolished,  and  new 
wide  streets  [uerced  through  the  (own. 

DRJUMADI  OF  LAUD.  The  verb  "to  drain."  with  iu  tub- 
•tulivcs  "drain"  and  "drainage."  lepmcnt*  the  0,  Eng. 


where,  and  (o  drinking  dry,  and  tfiguratively)  exhausting;  tin 
■utislanlive  "  dnln  "  being  thui  used  not  only  in  the  dinct 
tense  of  a  ehanne]  for  carrying  off  liquid,  but  also  hgutativdy 
for  a  vety  unall  amount  such  as  would  be  left  as  dr^t.  The 
term  "  drainage  "  is  apph'ed  geneially  to  all  operations  involving 
Iho  drawing  ofi  of  water  or  other  liquid,  hut  more  partlcutsrly 
to  those  connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  soil  in  agriculture, 
or  with  the  removal  of  water  and  refuse  froni  streets  and  bouses. 
For  the  last,  see  Seweuoi;  the  following  artkle  being  devoted 
to  the  agricultural  aspects  of  this  subject.  See  also  the  articles 
RctxAHATioii  or  Land,  Cahu.  Iuudatioh,  River  Encineer- 
IMC,  Water  Si;fflv  and  (law)  Water  Rigeti. 

■     ■      turalorfielddi  "  " 
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or  underground  diannds.  It  may  he  distingulahed  fr 
draining  of  land  on  a  huge  scale  which  is  eiemplihcd  in  the  IV- 
claaiatlon  of  the  Engfish  Fens  (see  Fnn).  Surface  drainage  it 
usually  effected  by  ploughing  the  land  into  convei  ridges  off 
which  the  water  runs  into  intervening  furrows  and  Is  conveyed 
Into  ditches.  For  several  reasons  this  method  b  inefleitive,  and, 
where  possihle,  is  now  superseded  by  imdetgteund  drainage  by 
means  of  pipe-tilca.  Land  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition  with 
respect  to  drainage  unless  the  rain  that  falls  upon  it  can  aink 
down  to  the  minimum  depth  required  for  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  roots  of  crops  and  thenca  find  vent  cither  through 
a  naturally  parous  subiail  Of  by  artihdal  channels. 

A  few  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  overmudi 
water  in  the  soil  may  be  enumerated.  Wet  land.  If  in  grass, 
produces  only  the  coarser  grasses,  and  many  tubaquatic  plants 
and  mosses,  which  arc  of  Little  or  no  vahie  for  pasturage;  lit 
herbage  is  late  In  spring,  and  fails  early  in  autumn;  the  animab 
grazed  upon  it  are  unduly  liable  ID  disease,  and  sheep,  etpeciilly; 
to  foot-rol  and  livet-rot.  In  the  case  of  arable  land  the  crops  are 
poor  and  moislurc-loving  weeds  Hourly.  Tillage  operations  on 
such  land  are  easily  interrupted  by  lain,  and  the  period  always 
much  limited  \n  which  they  can  be  prosecuted  at  all;  the  com- 
pactness and  toughness  of  the  soil  renders  each  operation  tnort 
arduous,  and  its  tepctitlon  more  necesisiy  than  in  the  case  of 
dry  land.  The  tuilate  mmt  necessarily  be  thrown  into  ridges, 
and  the  furrows  and  cross-cuLs  cleared  out  after  each  procesa 
of  tilbge,  and  upon  this  surface-drainage  as  much  bbour  is 
etpcndcd  in  twenty  years  as  would  sufBct  to  make  under-dialns 
eoough  to  lay  it  petmanently  dry.  With  all  these  prccautiona 
the  bcU  seed  time  Is  ollen  misted,  and  this  usually  proves  the 
prelude  to  a  scanty  cn^,  or  to  a  late  and  disastrous  harvest. 
The  cultivation  of  the  turnip  and  other  root  crops,  which  require 
the  soil  to  \x  wrought  to  a  deep  and  free  tilth,  either  becomes 
altogether  impracticable  and  must  be  abandoned  for  the  safe 
but  costly  bare  fallow,  or  Is  carried  out  with  great  labour  and 
haiard;  and  the  crop,  when  grown,  can  neither  be  removed  from 
the  ground,  nor  coDSuined  upon  it  by  sheep  without  damage  by 
*'  poaching." 

The  roots  of  planli  require  both  air  and  warmth.  A  deep 
stratum  through  which  water  can  percolate,  but  in  which  it 
can  never  stagnate,  is  therefore  necessary.  A  waterlogged  soil 
is  impenetrable  by  air,  and  owing  (0  the  continuous  process  of 
evaporation  and  radiation,  its  temperature  it  much  below  that  at 
drained  «A\.  The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  luneisaturated 
(Oil  Is  known  at  the  "  water-table  "  and  is  eicmplified  in  water 
standing  in  a  weU.  Water  wUI  rise  In  clay  by  capllliriiy  10  a 
Fieighl  of  50  In.,  [q  sand  to  a  in.  Above  the  "  waler.iable  " 
the  water  is  held  by  capillarity,  and  the  percentage  of  water  held 
decreases  as  we  approach  the  surface  where  there  may  be  perfect 
dryness.  Draining  reduces  (he  "  surface  tension  "  of  the  capil- 
lary water  by  removal  of  the  eimt,  but  the  "  water-table  " 
may  be  many  feet  below.  Drains  ordinarily  remove  only  eicets 

In  setting  about  the  draining  of  a  Aeld.  or  farm,  or  estate,  the 
Snt  point  is  to  secure  a  proper  outfall.  The  tines  of  the  receiving 
drains  mutt  next  be  decerndoed,  and  then  the  dlicctloD  of  the 
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1st  wide  enough  to  admit  the  pipes  and  no  nK 
rurately  fitted  in,  are  much  less  liable  to  d 
:n  laid  In  Ihe  bollom  of  a  Itencb  several 
ilo  which  a  mass  of  loose  eanh  must  oei 
This  is  easily  eSected  In  the  case  of  soil 
atones  by  the  use  of  draining  ipadcs  and  tl 
I  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut.    The 


aarily  be 


can  be  used  for  opening  th 

A  ihoioughly  irustwotlhy  and  eiperienced  workman  should 
be  selected  to  Iny  Ihe  pipes,  with  inairuciioni  lo  set  no  pipes 
until  be  is  satisfied  that  the  depth  of  Ihe  drains  and  level  ol  the 
bottoms  are  correct.  The  eitwHse  of  tile-drainace  mav  vorv 
from  about  ^iiics.  pet  acre 


gcs  and  Ihe  cost  of  the  pipes, 
ease  with  which  they  can  be 


the  depth  oi 

dug.  all  inOuencing  tne  cost  01  ine  process. 

Drainage  is  not  a  modem  discovery.    The  Romans  were 
carelul  id  keep  their  arable  bnds  dry  by  means  of  open  Irenchea 

cenluries  since  covered  channels  of  various  kinds  were  used  by 
British  husbandmen  far  drying  their  land.  Waller  Blith  (sec 
AcRicuLiUKi)  about  the  middle  of  the  i7tb  century  wrote  ol 


ihe  impronnwBt  wfalcb  mi^t  be  effected  in  bi 
ing  it  from  the  etceas  of  stagnant  water  on  o 
by  means  of  channels  filled  with  faggots  oj 
principles,  never  generally  adopted,  wi 
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half  of  the'  iSth  century.    Joseph  ElkiBsIea. 
Warwickshire  fanner,  discovered  a  plan  of  laying  dry  atopiDs 
jtound  that  ia  drowned  by  the  outbuming  of  spring    Wbea 
I  be  higher-lying  poitiun  of  sucb  land  is  porous,  rain  lalling  upoo 
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Draining  ImplemeoDL 
Link-hole  drainage,"  by  bringing  into  play  tlie 
_     umished  by  porous  strata,  is  often  eminently 

During  the  subsequent  ihirly  or  forty  years  most  of  the  draln- 
g  that  look  place  was  on  Ibis  system,  and  an  immense  capital 
as  expended  in  such  works  with  varying  results.  Things 
inlinued  in  this  position  until  about  iSij,  when  Jamea  Smith 
Deanston,  having  discovered  anew  those  principles  of  draining 
so  long  before  indicated  by  Blilh.  proceeded  10  eiemplify  then 


narkcdaneraina) 
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omplete  tevoluilon  in  the  art  of  draining, 
cultural  progress.  Instead  of  persisting 
dry  cilensive  areas  by  a  few  deilerous 
necessity  ol  providing  every  Geld  that 
ith  a  compleLe  aystcm  of  parallel  under- 
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lowest  part  ol  the  ground,  with  tub-drains  It 

te  hollow  that  the  ground  presented.    Thedist 

ns  he  showed  must  bcrcgulaled  by  Ihe  greater  or  less  rcten- 

ncss  ol  Ihe  ground  operaled  upon,  and  gave  lo  to  40  fl.  as 

imils  of  I  heir  distance  apart.    Thedepth  which  he  prescribed 

lis  parallel  drains  was  join.,  and  these  were  lobe  filled  with 

1  a  new  edition  of  Blitb'a  drain.     Jati>£  Psrites,  engineei 
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to  tke  lt«]nl  Affloillival  Sodtty,  ti 
(put  Im  the  dnim,  mli  in  onkr  tl 
BJ^t  be  retched,  >  depth  el  it  lout  4  ft. 

The  oiltivatBl  tandi  of  Britain  being  diipoitd  in  tidte*  (rbicb 
uniUy  lie  b>  the  line  ol  cmttat  uctat.  it  bnaitK  outomary 
to  lorm  the  dnini  in  eith  lumm,  or  in  c*ch  iltan*tr,  m  Ibird 
or  louith  one,  u  the  cue  might  ccquiiE,  «  viewi  ol  ecenomy 
dicute  and  hence  the  lyitem  1000  oune  to  be  poptdariy  called 
"  fuiniir  druning."  From  the  number  tod  ttnngHMBt  el 
the  drains,  (he  temu  "  frequent "  and  "  parallel  '*  were  abo 
applied  [o  iL  Smilh  himieil  nwre  appropiiatel/  named  It,  liom 
1(3  effecta,  "  tborou^  diaimng-"  The  lound  prindplcn  tbul 
promulgated  by  him  vere  speedily  adopted  and  exteBaively 
carried  into  practice.  The  great  labour  and  cnt  incuired  in 
procuring  atono  in  adequate  qvoDlilics,  and  the  difficulty  ol 
carting'  them  in  mt  icasons,  loon  ted  ts  the  lubslllullOD  ol 
"  tilci."  and  lolea  of  burnt  eutheOHUD.  The  Gtniled  lupply 
■nd  high  price  of  thoe  tilci  lot  a  time  Impeded  the  pngieu 
id  the  new  i^slcm  ol  draining;  but  the  lareatlen  of  lile-oaklng 
■Bchinea  rcmoMed  thli  im pediment,  and  gave  a  Mimiiliu  to  Ibi) 
fnndaincnlal  agrlcvllnral  irapnvement.  The  nibitltuikiB  of 
cylindrical  pipet  for  [he  original  botie-*hoe  tUet  haa  iiill  (urthet 
lowered  the  coat  and  inaeM""  ''""  """' ' 


The  ayslem  inipjdnced  by  Smith  of  Dtaauon  bai  now  been 
virtually  adopted  by  all  drainer*.  Varialioiu  in  matten  ol 
detail  <having  teapeci  chiefly  to  the  depth  and  distance  apart 
of  the  parallel  draina)  have  Indeed  been  fatioduced;  but  the 
dialioctin  lealiues  of  bis  system  are  lecognlied  and  acted 


See  C.  C,  EHiotl.  Eniliiariiii  for  Lani  Orafija«  (New  Voik, 
lOM):  F.  H.  Kii.K.  IrrifGliim  and  Dninaie  IN™  York,  l»m); 
G.  S.  Miubell.  HmuUmt  o/Land  Dntmaf  (London.  I«9«).  with  a 


DHAKZ.  HR  PlAMCn  (c.  i545-<SOs),  English  adnitnl,  vaa 
bom  near  Tavistock,  Devanshlre,  about  154;  according  to  moat 
eaily  aulhorilics,  but  pos^bly  as  eariy  as  rsjo  (ice  Coibett, 
ToL  i.,  Appendli  A).  His  lalher,  -a  yeoman  and  a  Matou) 
ftotestant,  iras  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Kent  during  (he 
peraecutiona  in  the  reign  ol  Queen  Msry.  He  obiafned  a  naval 
chaplaincy  from  (jueea  Elizabeth,  and  is  aald  to  have  been  aiter- 
waida  vicBr  ol  Upnor  Church  (evidently  a  misprint  or  alip  of  the 
pen  for  Upchuicb]  on  the  Medway,  Young  Drake  iras  educated 
■t  (he  eipense  and  under  the  care  of  Sir  John  Hawkina,  who  was 
fafskinssiAn;  and,  after  paaung  an  apprenticeship  on  a  coasting 
vessel,  at  the  age  of  dghlcen  be  bad  risen  to  be  puiicr  of  a  ship 
tnding  to  Biscay.  At  tuenty  be  made  a  voyage  to  Guinea; 
and  at  c«eniy-(iro  he  «aa  made  captain  of  the  "  Judith."  In 
that  capacity  he  iras  in  the  harbour  of  San  Juin  de  UUos,  hi  the 
Culf  of  Medco,  where  he  behaved  most  gilianlly  in  the  actieni 
■nder  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  nlnmed  with  hlta  to  Engbnd, 
having  acquired  great  reputation,  though  with  (he  loss  of  all  (he 
money  whkh  be  had  embarked  tn  (he  eipedition.  In  ij;o  he 
obtained  a  regular  privateering  commii^on  from  Quren  EHia- 
beth,  the  powera  of  which  he  Iramedlately  eiercfsed  in  a  cruise 
Id  the  Spajiiili  Main.   Having  next  projected  an  attack  against 
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..  1,  with  two  unall  sldpa  named 
(be  '^  l^ba  '*  and  the  "  Swan."  He  was  afterwards  jconed  by 
another  vcaael;  and  with  ihia  amall  aquadnm  be  took  and 
plundered  the  Spaniab  (own  of  Mombn  de  Din.  With  his  men 
be  penetiatad  acrOBa  the  iathmna  of  Panama,  and  committed 
grot  havoc  anxng  the  ^aniah  abipping.  From  the  (op  of  a  tree 
■hicb  he  dimbed  while  00  (be  iathinua  he  obtained  hb  &nl  view 
of  (he  Padfic,  and  naolved  "  to  aail  an  English  ahip  hi  theae 
acas."  tntheseexpeditioDahewaimuchassistedbythaHaKiona, 
diacendaa[B  of  escaped  negio  alavea,  who  irere  then  engaged 
in  a  deaul(ory  warfare  with  the  Spaniards.  Having  embarked 
his  men  and  filled  hia  ahipa  with  plunder,  be  bore  away  fot 
England,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  (he  glh  of  August  IJTJ. 

His  success  and  honourable  demeantmr  In  this  CTpedidon 
gained  him  high  reputation;  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  hla 
riches  served  to  raise  blm  still  higher  in  popular  esLei^.  Having 
fitted  out  three  frigates  at  biiown  enpenae,  he  aailed  with  ihctn 
to  Irdnad,  and  tendered  eSectlvt  service  as  a  volunteer,  uodet 
Walts-,  eari  of  Etsei,  the  latho  of  (he  fanuw  but  unfortunate 
earL  After  his  patno'i  deaih  he  retuiaed  to  England,  where 
he  was  ia(rtiduced  (o  Queen  Elf&ibe(h{wherher  by  SirChristopber 
HaHoQ  It  doubtfol),  and  obtakied  a  lavounble  reception.  In 
this  way  be  acqulrBd  the  means  of  undertaking  the  expedition 
which  has  immorUiiied  bis  name.  The  first  proposal  he  made 
was  to  undertake  a  voyace  into  the  Soutfa  Seas  ihiongh  the 
StrllU  of  Magellan,  which  no  Englisbman  bad  Ulherto  ever 
aKempted.  This  project  having  been  well  received  at  court, 
the  queen  furnished  him  with  means;  and  his  own  fame  quickly 
drew  together  a  sufficient  force.  The  Sect  witfa  which  be  tailed 
on  this  enterprise  consisted  of  only  five  small  vasaels,  and  their 
united  crews  mustered  only  iM  men.  Starling  on  the  ijth 
of  December  157;,  his  course  lay  by  (hew«(  coutof  Morocco 
and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  He  readied  (he  coast  of  Brazil  on 
the  6th  of  April,  and  entered  (he  Rio  de  la  Plata,  when:  be  parted 
company  with  two  of  his  ships;  bm  having  met  (hem  agahi, 
and  taken  out  their  provisions,  he  turned  (hem  adrift.  On  the 
19th  of  June  he  entered  (be  port  of  S(  Julian's,  where  be  ronulocd 
twv  months,  partly  to  ]^y  io  provisjDOs,  and  partly  delayed  by 
the  trill  and  eiecuiioo  o{  Thomas  Dougbiy,  who  bad  platted 
'       "        On  lhe-3is(  of  August  be  enlcied  the  Sliails    ' 


d  (he  I 


leotth 


10  (he  w 


(he  7th  of  October, 
baring  made  back  for  (he  niau(h  of  (he  B(rai(,  Drake's  dilp  and 
the  two  veuels  under  his  vice-admiral  Captain  Wyniei  were 
separated,  and  the  latter,  misring  the  rendezvous  arranged, 
letumed  (o  England.  Drake  went  on,  and  came  (o  Mocha  Island, 
oS  (he  CDBil  of  Chae,  on  the  ijLb  of  November.  He  thence 
continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Chile  and  Peru,  taking 
all  opportunities  of  seizing  Spanish  ships,  and  attacking  (hem 
on  shore,  till  his  men  were  sau'atcd  with  plunder;  and  then 
coaslcd  along  the  shores  ol  America,  as  far  as  48°  N.  lat.,  in  an 
uniuccessful  endcavnur  to  discover  a  passage  into  the  Atlantic 
Having  landed,  however,  he  named  the  country  New  Albion, 
and  (oak  possession  of  It  in  the  name  of  (Juccn  EUtibetb. 
Having  careened  his  ahip,  he  soiled  thence  on  ibe  a61h  of  July 
1179  for  (he  Moluccas.  On  the  4lh  of  November  he  got  sight 
of  (hose  islands,  and,  arriving  at  Temalc,  was  eKremcly  well 
received  by  ibe  sulian.   On  the  10th  ol  December  be  made  the 

ige.  On  the  nlh  of  Maich  he 


ended  to  hav 


■ccled  hi 


0  Malacca; 

but  he  foun 

himself  0 

llged  to  alter  his  purpose. 

and  to  (hink 

of  returning 

home.  On 

he  26(h  of  March  1380  he 

again  Be(  sail 

and  on  Ih 

iSthofJu 

ne  he  doubled  the  Cape  ol 

Good  Hope. 

having  then 

only  fifty-seveo  men  and 

three  casks  0 

water.    He 

passed  th 

tine  on  the  iitb  of  July, 

and  on  the  i 

th  reached  1 

le  coajl  of  Guinea,  where  he  watered. 

OntheiKho 

September 

Island  of  Terceira,  and  on 

the  96th  of  September  if 

he  enlerei 

the  harbour  of  Plymouth. 

This  voyage 

norid,  tha 

EnglUiman, 

was  thus  performed  In 

twp  yean  and  about  ten 

DRAKE,  N.— DRAKENSBERO 


iDonlhs.  The  queen  hesUIcd  (or  loiiK  tlm*  wbeilier  u  ncog- 

mighl  lod  to  compUcatiofu  wilb  Sp^,  but  ihc  fiDtUy  decided 
la  bi>  lavDur.  Accndinglr.  toon  alter  hii  >mT>]  ihc  paid  ■ 
viiit  to  Deptford,  mol  on  boaid  bia  ship,  and  there,  after 
partaking  ot  a  banquet,  coolerred  epan  bim  tlie  bonoiir  oJ  knight- 
hood, at  tbe  UJAe  tlfne  dedaiing  ber  entire  appmbatioD  of  aii 
tlkat  be  had  done  She  likewise  gave  dircctioiu  for  the  preMr- 
vation  at  bia  <hip,  the  "  G<ddeii  Hind,"  that  it  might  remain  > 
monumeni  ol  hb  awn  utd  bit  cnuctiy'a  glory  After  the  lapie 
of  a  ceniuiy  it  decayed  and  had  to  be  broken  up.  Of  the  uuad 
timber  a  chair  wu  eiade,  vhich  wai  presented  by  Charlci  U. 
to  the  unlvenity  of  Oxford.  In  isBi  Drake  became  mayor  of 
Plymouth;  and  in  isS;  he  married  a  lecond  time,  his  Stit  wife 
having  died  in  15SJ.  En  1585,  hostiiitica  having  commenced 
•rithSpaia.beagun  went  loses,  lailingKilh  a  Beet  to  the  Wat 
Indie*,  and  taking  the  dties  of  Sanliigo  (in  the  Cape  Verde 
blands),  Sbd  Domingo.  Cartagena  and  St  Ausustioe.  In 
IJS7  be  weal  to  Lisboa  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  taili  uid  having 
received  ioielUgeoce  of  a  great  fleet  being  auemblcd  in  the 
bay  of  Cadis,  and  destined  to  form  part  of  Ibe  Annada,  ha 
with  graat  courage  entered  the  port  on  the  igth  of  April,  and 
there  burnt  upward*  of  10,000  tons  of  shipping — a  feat  which 
he  aftetward*  jocosely  called  "  singeing  the  king  of  Spain's 
beard,"  la  isSfl,  vhea  the  Spanish  Armada  vaa  a[^>roaclung 
Englaitd,  Sir  Frsnci*  Dnke  was  appointed  vice-admiral  under 
Lord  Howard,  and  made  priieof  a  very  large  galleon,  commaadcd 
by  Don  Pedio  de  Valdet.  who  wu  reputed  Ihc  projectoi  of  tbe 
bvauoo,  and  who  attack  at  once  on  leaniinc  hia  tdvenary'i 

It  doerve*  to  be  noticed  thai  Drake's"  pime  I*  mentioned 


In  1589  Dralie  comaunded  tbe  fleet  lent  to  restore  Don 
Antonio,  king  of  Portugal,  the  land  laico  being  uadei  tbe  orden 
of  Sir  John  Notieys;  but  they  bad  hardly  put  to  tea  when  thi 


Scrcd,  and  thus  the  1 


pedilion  wa.  fitted  out,  undc.  Sir  John  Hawl 
Drake,  against  their  letllcmcnti  in  the  We 
hitherto  been  undertaken  during  the  whole 


id  Sir  Frii 


Indies,  than  had 
urseofit.  Here, 
about  the  plan; 
ana  ine  result  in  uae  manner  aisappomiea  public  eipecLalion, 
Thesedisaaterawerekeenly  fell  by  Drake,  and  were  the  principal 
cause  ot  his  death,  which  took  place  on  board  his  own  ship,  near 
the  town  o(  Nombie  de  Dial,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  lEth  oJ 
January  1595. 

Theolder  Lives  by  Samuel  Ctarke  (1671)  and  John  Bantiw,  junr. 
(1B4]),  have  been  lupintded  by  Julian  Cocbell'i  Iwa  adniinit>li 
volumes  on  Drakr  ami  llu  Tuia  Nat)  ili^),  Ihc  bcH  KHlIce  of 
information  on  the  subject,  whkh  were  pceoedcd  by  the  same 
author's  Sir  Fra<uu  Drnit  in  the  "  Englah  Men  of  Action  "  serin 
(1S90).    SeealioE,  J.  Payne'seditionol  Vtyaf"'J  1^  BlinliiJat 

Seamn  U  Amtritat    TkiiUtitor, "     ■ 

HaUnyt  (newed,  1893J, 


1786  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  Unix 


1*  M.D.  ii 


i75g.    In 


xilrpmllutclUaionii 
b  essayist  and  phy- 


'  in  York  In  I7ig,andi 
tity,  where  he  took  h 


iJ  he  removed  10  Hadleigh, 


Suffolk,  wher 
IoD[Ma3anCood'(d.iSi7).  In 
SuEolk,  *beie  he  died  In  i8j6. 

volumes  of  literary  essays,  and  lome  papers  coniritnited  10 
medical  periodicals;  but  hit  most  fmporlanl  production  was 
Skakatnn  mi  kit  limv,  imlydiiii  lk€  fiigfrafly  «/  Uie  PaH, 


CrUkiimi  en  ku  Gtaiia  ail  Wtilitp:  a  urn  CkamtUn  <f  M 
Playi;  a  DiiqiBitlaium Uu Obf'^ 'f  Ut StmHb;  omiaBUmy 
ejlir  iicimeri,  Cuilomi  and  AmmimtaU,  SmfirDiliem,  Pasfry 
ami  ElciOHt  LiUraJvc  0/  ku  Ap  <>  vob.,  1817).  Hit  fitk 
■ufBdcnlly  indicate*  the  scope  of  thi*  anqde  work,  wfakfc  hu 
tbe  mccil,  says  C,  G.  Gerviaua  (SkmiafaH  Cammcnlaria,  Sb» 
inn*.,  1877)  "of  having  brou^ttogethei  for  the  fintii^  Into 
a  whole  the  tedioua  aod  acaltend  material  of  the  tdlHoia  and 
of  the  many  other  valuable  labouii  ol  l^rwhitt,  Huth  Kiliaii, 

DRAKBHBORCB,  ARXOLD    [16S4-174B),    Dutch     duaical 

Kholar,waabamal  Utrecht ontheislafJuuiaryi684.  Having 
studied  philology  under  Craevius  and  fiurBsaon  the  elds,  and 
lax  under  Cocnelioi  Van  Edi.  in  1 7 16  hesucceededBurmaanin  laa 
ptofeaortblp  ((onjninlly  with  C,  A.  Dukec),  wUck  he  oatinued 
to  bold  till  his  death  on  the  i6tb  of  Jammry  174a.  Although 
be  obtained  the  degree  ol  doctor  al  Uwi,  and  was  intended  for 
the  l^al  profession,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  phOo- 
logical  studies.  His  edition  of  Livy  (17^8-1746,  and  subactpicDt 
editions)  la  theworkon  which  his  fame  chiefly  reata.  Thepiefaca 
gives  a  partkukr  account  of  all  tbe  literary  men  who  i»vt  at 
different  pctiodi  commented  on  the  worfca  of  LIvy.  Theedilioa 
ilsell  is  baaed  on  that  of  Cronovius;  hut  Drafccnbotch  taait 
many  important  altetatians  on  the  authority  of  nunuacripti 
which  it  it  probable  Gronovius  had  never  seen.  He  tilso 
publiabed  Disiaiatia  it  pretjKlii  labi  (17041  reprinted  at 
Frankfort  in  1751  with  a  life  o(  Dnkenborchii  Diturtiaia  it 
tficia  fratjutamm  frattarit  (1707)1  aod  an  tditioa  of  SiliH 
Italicus  (1717)- 

DHAKBNSBEBD  (QiuilUamba  or  KaUamU,  U.  "  heaped  up 
and  Jagged,"  ot  the  natives),  a  mountain  chain  oi  S.E.  Africa, 
running  panliel  to  the  coast  from  Basutoland  to  the  Limpepo 
river — a  distance  of  aonie  Aoa  m.  The  Drakensberg  are  tbe 
eastern  part  of  the  tampan  which  (ormi  the  edge  ol^tbe  inner 
Ubieland  of  South  Africa.  The  lidet  of  tbe  mountains  fadst 
the  sea  are  in  geneial  predplioua;  oa  their  inner  lace  ihcy  slopa 
The  culminating  pcunt*  of 


less  gently  to  the  plati 
the  range,  and  the  highest  lands  in  South  Africa,  are  found  in 
a  sharp  bend  from  S.E.  10  N.W.  in  about  19°  S.  Ig*  E.,  where 
"  ibe  Beig  "  (as  the  range  is  called  locally)  forms  the  frontier 
between  Natal  and  Basutoland,  WilhmSom.oloneanotlietan 
three  mountains,  Gianl's  Castle,  Champagne  Caslle  or  CathUn 

Ihe  sea.    From  Mont  aui  Sources  the  normal  N.E,  directioa  al 

the  range  i)  resumed.  Conspicuous  among  the  heighu  along  the 
Orange  Free  Slate,  Transvaal  and  Natal  frontiers  are  TIntwa, 
Malani,  Inkvelo  and  Amajuba  or  Majuba  (f.t.).  all  bemen 
7000  and  <ooo  ft.  Tlie  Dtaken't  Berg— the  particular  hill  li«i 
which  tbe  range  ia  named— is  jfiSi  It.  high  and  liet  between 
Matani  and  [nkwelo  heights.  It  was  so  named  by  tbe  awr- 
IrtikiTi  about  1840.  North  of  Majuba  the  faoge  toteti  the 
Tianjvaal.  Here  the  elevation  is  generally  losrtr  than  U 
the  souih,  but  the  Mauch  Bets  is  about  8500  ft.  high.  At  iu 
oonhernmosi  point  the  range  joint  the  Zouipanslierg.  In  iheir 
soulbem  part  Ihe  Drakensberg  form  the  parting  between  Ihc 
riven  draining  west  to  the  Atlantic  and  those  flowing  south 
and  east  lo  Ihe  Indian  Ocean.  At  Mom  aui  Souica  lise  tin 
chid  headwater*  of  the  Orange,  Tugela  and  other  rivn*.  In 
tbe  north,  however,  several  itreantt  rising  in  ihe  interior  plateau, 
(.f.  the  K.omaii,  the  Crocodile  and  Ibe  Olifants,  pierce  Ihe 
Drakensberg  and  reach  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  range  haa 
numeiou*  passes,  many  available  for  wheeled  itaffic  Van 
Reeoen't  Pass,  betwcea  Tintwa  and  Malini,  ia  crossed  by  ■ 
railway  which  connecu  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Nalai: 
Laing's  Nek.  the  main  pasa  leading  from  Natal  to  the  Transvaal, 
which  liet  under  tbe  shadow  of  Majuba,  is  pierced  by  a  railway 
tunncL  Tbe  lailway  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  Picloria  crosses  Ihe 
Dnkensbeig  by  a  very  iteep  gradient.  Several  aubsidiaiy 
ranges  branch  oS  from  the  main  chain  ol  the  Beig.  This  ia 
especially  the  case  in  Naul,  where  one  range  it  known  ai  the 
Little  Drakensberg.  (See  futther  Basitioumd;  Natat  aod 
TaaMvaau} 


ly  Google 


mbyjt, 


inOTclo),t)K 

in  the  HOiaa 


Uklngpail  tnlhemu  ml,  and  u  tmpkiyed 

llrtre  lire  numvroua  vuieUa  of  the  drama,  dinenng  mo 

widely  from  one  uiolher,  botb  u  to  ihi  objecu  imiuted : 

the  mans  uied  in  Ibe  process.  But  they  all  icree  in  the  mtllied  et 

manMr  widcb  is  essendaJ  to  the  dnnu  and  to  dramatic  an^ 

namdy,  imilallM  In  On  vsy  irf  adim.    Tht  tunctloB  cri  aD  Ait 

beins  lo  sive  idusun  by  repretentadon  (>«  Pun  Ans).  It  ii 

dear  that  what  ii  dislinnive  ol  any  ooe  bnndi  oi  fonta  must  * 

the  maBnei  In  which  this  fonctioD  is  performed  by  it.    In 

cpofl,  for  inataoce^  the  method  or  manna  is  namtivrj  and  e^ 

wtieB  OdyneuB  t^  of  his  action,  he  ia  not  acting. 

I.  Toioai  of  ISE  Duma,  and  Diaiutic  An 

The  £nL  step  towarda  the  drama  ii  the  assumption  oFcbamci 
whether  zeal  or  fidittoua.  It  [a  caused  hy  the  desire,  insepanl^ 

fnlD  human  nature,  to  give  expresoion  to  f ecUn^  and 
SJi',,,  ideas.    TbCK  niui  eipreBCa  not  only  by  louad  and 

gesture,  like  other  nnimili,  and  by  speech  rigniGEanl  hy 
its  delivery  u  w^  as  by  Its  potport.  but  also  by  imitation 
•Dpcradded  to  these.  To  Imitate,  sayi  Aristotle,  ts  instinctive  in 
BUS  from  hisinfincy,  and  no  plrasuie  Is  more  universal  than  that 
which  Is  fiven  by  imilation.  Inasmuch  as  the  aid  oF  some  sort  of 
dresB  or  decoration  is  usually  at  band,  while  the  accompaniment 
ol  dance  or  aong,  or  oilier  music,  naturally  suggests  itsell, 
.  ID  foyous  or  solemn  occisiaDS,  we  find  that  ilna  pn- 
y  step  ia  takea  amang  hU  peoples,  however  pctmiiive  oi 
remote.  But  it  does  not  follow,  as  is  olten  assumed,  that  they 
poaaesB  a  drama  in  germ.  Boys  playing  at  soldiers,  or  men 
walking  in  a  pageant — a  ahocmaker'g  holiday  in  ribbons  and 
floveis,  or  a  Zetland  sword-dance — none  <rf  these  is  in  itself  a 
drama.  Tins  ts  not  leacbed  till  the  imitation  or  representation 
extends  toaclhHi. 

An  action  whichis  to  present  Itself  as  such'  to  human  minds 
must  enable  them  lo  lecogniie  in  it  a  procedure  from  cause  to 
■  eBect.    Tliia  of  course  means,  neither  that  the  cause 

^^^       suggested  must  be  the  final  cause,  nor  that  the  result 

ahowa  forth  need  pretend  lo  be  the  ullimale  result. 
We  look  upon  an  action  u  ended  when  tbe  purpose  with  which  it 
began  Is  afaovn  to  have  been  gained  or  frustrated  \  and  we  liace 
the  beginning  of  an  action  back  to  the  human  will  that  set  it  on 
foot — though  tins  will  may  be  in  bonddge  to  a  higher  or  sttongei 
will,  or  to  fate,  in  any  or  all  of  its  pniposes.  Without  an  action  in 
the  sense  stated— without  a  plot,  in  a  word — there  can  be  no 
drama.    But  the  very  Amplest  action  will  satisfy  the  dramatic 

the  stalest  trick  played  by  designing  sobriety  upon  oblivious 
drtrokranev,  may  eacb  of  tbem  be  a  complete  drama,  fiul  even 
lo  Ibis  poini,  (he  imitation  of  action  by  action  in  however  crude 
■  fonn,  not  all  peoples  have  advanced. 

But  after  lUs  second  step  has  been  taken.  It  only  remains  for 
the  drama  to  assume  a  form  regulated  by  certain  Iflenry  taws, 
^^^^  in  order  that  it  may  become  a  branch  o(  dramatic 
iSa^SrL   Dteralure.    Such  a  lileratuie.  needless  to  say,  only 


or  have  bad,  a  disma  wiih- 

having  ceased 
.  drama  which 


wfaOe  some  are  to  be  fouAd  that  ha 

should  continue  In  possession  of  the  formi 
lo  cultivate  the  latter.  It  is  self-evident  tnat  no  an 
lonns  part  of  a  dramatic  literature  can  ignore  the  use 
and  however  closely  music,  dancing  and  decon 
associate  themselves'  with  particuLu  forms  or  ^ba. 
drama,  their  aid  cannot  be  more  than  adventiti 
matfer  o(  fact,  the  beginnings  of  dramatic  composition 
history  of  such  literatures  as  are  well  known  to  us,  pi 
Ifao  eatKer  stages  in  the  growth  o(  the  Ijiic  and  epi 
poetry,  or  by  oneof  these  at  all  evenlsi  and  it  is  in  ihc 
ihwof  both  that  the  drama  in  Its  tilenry  fi 


lie  open  to  our 


ititdv 


+75 

.  strictly  spciktag,  the  aid 
acddent.  lbs  co-operation  of  the 
UL  Ol  acung  is  umj^pcosaoie  to  that  ^  the  drama,  j-^^^ 
The  diamallc  writer  may  have  reasons  for  r»efetTing  to  mtv  u4 
leave  the  imaglBBtion  of  his  reader  lo  supply  tb*  uisir 
absence  o(  this  co-<qjeiation ;  but,  though  the  term  ^]l^ 
"  llteruy  drama  "  Is  fitcly  used  of  works  kept  away 
from  Che  stage,  it  Is  in  truth  either  a  nisaomer  or  a  self-candemna- 
tion.  It  is  true  that  Che  actor  only  temporarily  tnteiprets.  and 
sometime*  misintecprEts.  the  diamalist,  while  occaalonaiiy  be 
reveals  dramatic  posaibiittles  in  ■  chancier  or  Btuatlon  whidi 
remained  hidden  fmm  their  literary  iovoitor.  But  this  only 
shows  that  the  courses  of  the  dramatic  and  the  histrionic  arcs  do 
not  run  parallel;  It  does  not  contradict  the  fact  that  theii 
conjuoctioii  is,  on  tbe  one  aide  as  well  as  on  the  other,  Indispen- 
sable.  No  drama  Is  more  than  potentially  such  till  it  is  acted. 
To  essay,  whether  in  a  brief  summary  or  in  more  nr  lest 
elaborate  detail,  a  slalement  o<  the  main  laws  of  the  drama,  baa 
often  been  regarded  tA  a  superduous.  not  to  say,  futHo 
eHort.  But  the  laws  of  which  It  is  proposed  to  give  f^Snaf^ 
■omc  indication  ben  an  not  so  much  those  which  any  ia>*aw. 
particular  Utentutt  or  period  has  chosen  to  set  up  and 
lollow,  as  those  abstracted  by  ctitldsm,  In  punuil  of  its  own  free 
conpata live  method,  from  the  pncesi  thai  npeats  itself  in  every 
drama  adequately  meeting  the  demands  upon  i^  Aristoile, 
whom  we  slill  justly  revere  as  the  otiginatoT  of  the  theory  of  Iht 


practiol  knowledge  of 
object  ■ 


.  confined  to  lis  Greek  ei 
"  T  generation 


bl,  in  h 


but  rather  ti  ,  „      - 

ws  of  their  an  that  tba  great  masters,  true  to  them- 
selves and  CO  their  arclstic  ends,  had  achieved  whac  they  had 
achieved.  Scill  more  disdnclly  was  such  ihe  aim  of  the  greatest 
modem  critical  writer  on  Che  drama,  Lesaing,  whose  chief  design 
was  to  combat  false  dramatic  theories  and  to  overthrow  law* 
demoostncedbyhlmtobcanifidalinvencions,  unreal  figments. 
He  proved,  what  before  him  bad  only  been  suspected,  that 


Shalfespeare,  though  in  hopeless  confiici 
from  the  liidi  di  Lnii  XI V.  wi 

if  Shake^>eare  and  Ihe  rulo  in  qu 
it  was  only  so  much  the  woise  for  the  rules.  To  illustrate  from 
great  works,  and  eipound  with  their  aid,  ibeotgaalc  processes  of 
tbe  art  to  which  they  beldng,  is  not  only  among  the  highest,  It 
is  also  one  of  Ihe  most  useful  functions  of  Uienry  and  arllsilc 
criticism.  NoristheRjnoneseDseal  least,  any  finality  about  ll. 
Neither  the  great  aulhoriliea  on  dramatic  Ibecoy  nor  the  resolul* 
and  anile  apologists  (rf  more  or  less  transitory  phasea  of  Ihe  drama 
— Comtille,  Diyden  and  many  later  succeusrs— have  eihsusted 

prove,  cafiabte  of  employing.  The  multitude  ol  lecbniral  lerms 
and  formulae  which  has  gathered  round  the  practice  of  the  most 
living  and  the  most  Protean  of  aru  has  at  no  time  leriotialy 
interfered  with  tbeopcrailonofcreaiivepower.  On  theolberhand, 
no  dramaturge  iheory  has  (though  the  attempt  has  been  often 
enougb  made)  ever  locceeded  in  giving  rise  to  a  single  dramatic 
work  of  enduring  value,  unless  the  cceaClvc  locce  was  there  In 

It  is  thereloR  the  operation  of  ibli  creative  force  which  we 
are  chiefly  hileiested  in  noting;  and  its  task  begini  with  the 
beginning  of  the  dramatist's  labours.  He  must  of  a^^^^-t 
coarse  start  with  the  choice  ol  a  aubled;  yet  It  ia  ^ShT 
obvioo*  that  Ihe  subject  is  menly  Che  dead  material 
out  of  which  is  formed  that  living  someililBg,  the  action  of  ■ 
play;  and  It  is  otJy  in  ran  instances — far  rarer  than  might  at 
first  sight  Bppeu~tbat  the  subject  Is  aa  It  were  Bcif-moulded 
as  a  dramatic  action.  The  lea  eqieilenced  a  playwright,  the 
more  readily  wiU  he,  as  the  phrase  is,  rush  at  his  subject,  mora 
espedally  ii  it  seems  lo  him  to  possess  prima  facie  dnmalie 
capabihtla;  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  which  usually 
attends  npon  a  picdpftate  start.  On  Ihe  other  Iiand.  while  the 
quickness  of  a  great  dram  list's  appiehenilon  it  apt  tc 
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■e  bim  in  infinite  bubImi  d[  uibjctti,  mi  iulgbt  ud  ci[ici{eiin 
Buy  letd  Ilim  hali  imtisctivcly  in  tbe  diicclioo  of  auiuble 
tbcinei.  it  will  ofLcn  be  long  before  in  hit  mind  Ibe  lubfccl 
converU  iuelf  into  Lbe  iailial  coucepiion  ot  the  action  ol  i  play. 
To  mould  a  lubject— be  II »  CrML  legf  nd,  oi  b  portion  ol  i  Tudor 
cbronidc,  or  one  out  of  a  hundred  Italian  tales,  or  a  true  story 
of  modern  life — into  tlie  action  or  fable  of  a  play,  is  the  primary 
laiJc  of  the  dranutiit,  and  wiib  ihii  all-imporUnt  proceu  the 
cieatin  part  of  hi>  work  really  bcgini.  Altlwugh  bis  conception 
may  aptad  oi  modify  itself  aa  be  eui;ute*  il,  yet  upon  lbe 
conception  the  eieculion  must  largely  depend.  Tbc  tsnge  ol 
lubjecti  open  to  a  dramatist  may  be  a>  wide  as  the  world  iudl, 
or  it  may  be  lestticled  by  an  cndlca  variety  of  cautes,  ccnven- 
Ibu  and  coEsidetatioiB;  tod  It  it  quite  tnie  that  tven  the 
(realcitdramaliatB  have  nolalwiy)  found  time  [or  contemplating 
cacb  subject  tlut  octtin  to  tbem  till  the  ray  it  caugbi  wbich 
proclaims  it  a  dramatic  diamond-  What  tbey  had  time  Tor.  and 
wbat  only  ilie  r^ywright  who  entirely  nusundentaads  bia  art 
igDoro  the  Dcccssiiy  of  Ending  time  for,  is  lbe  lraiitfarnu.iion  of 
&e  dead  malerial  of  the  subject  into  the  living  action  of  a  drama. 
What  is  it,  then,  tlmi  malm  an  action  JramalU, 


irapetuoi 


a  Oune  of  fire, 


orludicro 


snonlytu 


letbene 


gf  sUu 


conespODding  (o  this  dcKtiption,  Tbe  £nt  of  lbe 
qucsikm  is  in  to  far  Um  most  noteworthy  among  them  that  it 
ha*  been  the  mott  amply  ditcuited  and  the  mott  peiiinaciouily 
■litunderfltood.  Tbit  it  the  law  which  requires  that  a  dramatic 
action  should  be  om — that  it  tbould  poascss  uri/y.  What  in 
Ae  subject  of  a  drama  is  merely  an  approiijiule  or  suppoaiUlioua, 
- -     •       d  il  it  in'     '  -'■- 


tt  anluout  part  ol  the  task 
rhere  is  of  course  no  actual 
n  life  wbich  we  may  choose 


requltemeni  wbicb 
of  uanifoiminE  tubjett 
unity  in  any  group  of  ev 
10  cnll  by  a  aingle  colic 
Ipincy,  an  intrigue,  an  ImbrDgUo.  Tbe  events  of  teal  life, 
(be  facta  ol  fabtory,  even  tbe  imititive  Inddentt  of  nuiallve 
fiction,  lie  like  tbe  wives  of  a  cesseleu  Bood;  that  flbich  binds 
a  group  or  body  of  them  into  a  tingle  action  it  tbe  bond  of  the 
dramatic  idea;  and  thit  i<  it  incumbent  upon  the  dramatist 
to  supply.  Witfain  the  Umilt  of  a  dramatic  action  all  its  parts 
should  (aa  in  real  life  or  in  bLstory  Ibey  so  persistently  reftise 
10  do)  Sow  into  its  current  like  iiibulariEB  to  a  single  lueura; 
or,  to  vary  the  figutv,  everything  in  a  drama  should  form  a  link 
in  a  tingle  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  This  law  is  incumbent  upon 
every  kind  of  drama— alike  upon  tbe  tragedy  wbich  seta  itself 
to  solve  one  ol  tbe  problemi  of  a  life,  Bitd  upon  tbe  lam  vhkb 

Such  b  not,  bonever,  tbe  cue  witb  certain  more  oi  lest  arbi- 
Inry  rulei  wbicb  have  at  different  times  been  set  up  lot  thit  OT 
that  kind  of  dnnia.  Tbe  supposed  necesity  thai  an  action 
tbould  consist  of  one  ttaU  it  an  erronequs  interpretation  of  the 
law  that  it  tbould  be,  as  an  action,  me.  For  an  event  is  but  an 
element  in  an  action,  though 


of  Cae! 


tl  the  ai 


The 
Cwior  tragedy;     tbe  loti  of  h 
Tie  Itiitt.  Again,  unity  of  action,  wbtle  e 
nected  episodes  which  Aristotle  to  severe! 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  one  ot  even  m 

indispensnble  law  is  that  these  should  always  be  treated  as  what 
■bey  are — subsidiary  only;  and  herein  lies  the  difficulty,  which 
Sbakespcart  to  mccaifully  overcame,  of  fusing  a  combinalion 
ol  subjects  taken  from  various  sources  into  the  idea  of  a  single 
action;  herein  alu  lies  the  danger  in  the  use  of  thai  favourite 
device  of  tbe  Spanish  and  other  modem  drama*--"  by-plots  " 
or  "  undel-plols."  On  the  other  hand,  the  modem  Freocb 
drama  ha*  largely  employed  another  device — quile  legitimate  in 
lttelf~f«  IncrissiDg  the  intern!  of  >n  action  without  dnttoying 
iu  unity.  Thit  may  be  called  the  dnmallc  uae  of  backgioundt, 


[TKEORy 


lbe  depletion  of  Bunoundiass  on  which  tbe  action  or  it*  dikf 
characters  teem  sympathetically  to  reflect  themselves,  back- 
biting "good  villagers  "or  academicians  who  ins[)i  re  one  another 
— with  tedium.  But  a  really  double  or  multiple  action,  logically 
carried  out  as  such,  b  iucanceivable  hi  1  tia^  drama,  thou^ 
many  s  play  b  palpably  only  two  plays  knotted  into  one.  It 
WIS  Iherelore  i>ot  all  pedtnity  which  protested  against  tbe 
mullipUcity  of  iction  which  had  itself  formed  part  of  tbe  revolt 
against  the  loo  narrow  interpretation  ol  unity  adopted  by  tbe 
French  classical  drama.  Thirdly,  unity  of  action  need  not  imply 
unity  ol  bcm — for  hero  (or  iieroine)  it  merely  a  conventionil 
term  signifying  the  principal  personage  of  the  action-  It  is  only 
when  the  change  in  the  degree  of  mterett  eidted  by  diSereot 
characters  in  a  [day  results  from  a  change  in  the  conaplinn 

of  heroes  recalb  a  faulty  uncertainly  in  Ike  conception  of  tbe 
action  tbey  cany  on.  Such  an  obfection,  while  it  may  bold  io 
the  cue  of  Schiller's  Dm  Carlot,  would  ibeidore  be  erroneously 
urged  against  Sbakeq>eaie'i  Juiiui  Cmsar.  Lastly,  is  to  the 
Iheoty  which  made  (he  to-called  unities  of  time  and  piau  con- 
stitute, together  with  that  ol  atliim,  the  Three  Uiulies  indispen- 
table  to  the  (tragic)  drama,  tbe  following  nole  must  suffice. 
Arbtotle's  su[qwied  eiaction  of  all  lbe  Three  Uniliet,  havinx 
been  eipinded  by  Chapeliin  and  approved  by  Richelieu,  wu 
stereotyped  by  Conieille,  tbough  he  had  (at  one  might  say} 
got  on  very  well  without  them,  and  wa*  finally  let  forth  fn 
Hontian  verse  by  Boileau.  Thus  it  came  to  be  overlooked  that 
there  it  nothing  In  Aiittotle's  itatement  to  tbow  that  in  his 
judgment  unity  of  lime  and  place  are,  lika  um'ly  of  ictiOB, 
abtolute  dramallc  laws.  Their  object  it  by  representing  aa 
action  at  visibly  continuout  to  render  lit  unity  more  dbtioctly 
or  easily  perceptible.  But  tbe  imaglmiliao  b  capable  of  con- 
structing for  itself  the  bridges  required  for  prctetvlng  to  an 
action,  conceived  of  aa  such.  Its  character  of  cnntinuoutaaa. 
In  another  tense  (hete  rules  were  convenient  usages  condudng 
to  n  concite  and  clear  treatment  of  a  limited  kind  of  themes; 
for  tbey  were  a  Creek  invention,  and  the  repeated  resort  to  tbe 
same  group  of  myths  made  it  expedient  for  a  Greek  poet  to  seek 
tbe  subject  of  s  single  tragedy  in  apart  only  of  one  of  the  mytbs 
at  bis  disposal.  The- observance  ol  unity  of  place,  moreover,  was 
suggested  la  tbe  Creeks  by  certain  outward  condilions  of  tbeit 
tiagc~at  astuiedly  u  il  wu  adopted  by  Ihe  French  in  iccordanct 
with  the  Donsiruciion  and  ussga  of  theirt,  and  at  the  ne^eci 
of  it  by  the  Eliiahethant  wit  in  their  cite  encouraged  by  Ihe 
established  form  of  the  English  scene.  The  palpable  artificiality 

of  Ihe  term  "  action  "  be  kept  in  view.  01  tbe  aclion  ol  OlMJi 
pan  Lakes  place  tt  Venice  and  pan  il  Cyprus,  and  yet  lbe  whole 
b  one  in  Itictf ;  while  ihe  limit*  of  lime  over  which  an  aclion — 
Hamlet's  progresa  to  resolve,  for  instance — eatendt  cannot  be 
tcttricled  by  a  revolution  of  tbe  earth  round  the  sun  or  of  lb« 

Is  a  drama  which  presents  lis  action  as  mi,  this  iction  must 
be  amfItU  in  iitdf.  Thb  Atbiolelian  law,  like  the  other,  dis- 
tinguishes lbe  dnnsilc  iction  from  its  subject.  Tbe  __.^ 
former  miy  be  tiid  to  hive  a  real  itlbtic,  while  Iha  '**'**' 
latter  has  only  an  Imaginary  real,  complelenot.    Tbe   ,„f,, 

position  of  a  body  of  events  and  traniaction*  at  which  be  alms 
can  never  be  more  than  partially  sccomplitbed,  aloce  he  may 
preaent  only  what  be  knows,  and  all  human  kiiawledge  Is  im- 
perfect. But  Art  it  limited  by  no  such  uncertiinly.  Thi 
dramalial.  in  Irea  ting  an  action  Is  me,  couprebends  the  whole  ot 
it  in  the  form  of  hit  *iork,  tioce,  to  bim  who  has  cumrital  It,  all 
its  pans,  from  cause  In  effect,  art  equally  cleat.  It  it  his  ftuli  it 
in  the  action  ol  his  dnmi  snylhiog  a  left  onaccounted  for— 
not  meliti-,  though  a  dramatic  luli/  might  not  always  prove 
to  be  a  tuRicicni  eir[danatloo  in  real  Ufe.  Accordingly,  every 
drama  should  rqwetent  in  organic  toquence  Ihe  seven]  sug» 
of  which  a  complete  action  contitti,  and  which  are  t"*^^'*'  to  11. 
(A  completeness,  therefore.  Ilea  at  the  foundatkw  of  all 
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ff '*jf**  wdi  uilaldiuy  icliou  u  aty  be  iBUedacBd  ia  aid 
21^21^  «f  tb«  Buia  plot,  «c  of  wch  nBK  ai  km  dlnctljr  con- 
■  DKUd"i|>iiad(a''aanayal  UaMma  UaaadvaiKa 

and  tdlcva  IM  langrfM     But  npfrirnm  ku  aaciBarSjr  (rea 

adoptwB  of  paiUoilai  tyitma  of  divuioB  (or  paitkidar  irnrin 
ol  the  iliaaa  tiwh  ai  llial  into  &vc  acu  lot  a  R|alac  tnftdy  or 
ooaiody,  lAkh  Roman  namplt  hat  caiuad  to  b«  ■»  laifdir 
foUowid — taai  natataOy  loultad  a  cettaia  unilanalt)'  of  niatlon 
b«tt™  llv  eoDdict  of  aa  action  aad  tbt  outvatd  wclioM  «(  a 
pbj.  EaaHitUy,  bainva,  dun  ii  no  diSetcDcc  bctwcco  the 
Uwi  lefuUtlns  the  conttiMCtiaD  al  i  Si^hoclcaD^r  Shakopeuian 
Uacedy,  a  auBcdy  ol  Moli^re  or  Ceatnve,  and  a  mU-bu'lt 
Bodera  fane,  bccaute  alJ  eihibit  an  ttiian  coa^le  Id  itaEll. 

Tit  "  iatioduclkiii "  or  "cipouiiDa  "  fonu  ao  iaugnl  pan 
at  (]»  acltoa,  and  it  iLercfon  u  be  dii[ia(ui>hed  (nim  iha 
M^^^^mf  "  prok^ue  "  [n  the  more  ordloajy  Moae  ol  Lhe  term, 
^^  which  like  the  "  epilogue  "  (and  the  Greek  ro^d^oAt) 

«p*^a>  tUodaoutiide  Iheaclion^aiuliaam^ireaddiae  lo  the 
*2^^'^  public  from  author,  pcoeuter  or  actor  occaiiaoed 
by  the  play,  FjoJogua  and  epilogue  are  mere  eilemal, 
thoughac  tiaici  effect]  ve,adiviicl>,aj>d  have,  properly  ipeakiag, 
aa  little  10  do  wiUi  the  auulruction  of  a  pUy  ai  the  bill  which 
(OHnuicei  it  or  the  nuiical  prelude  which  diapoee*  the  wind  for 
lu  rcMptko,  A  qKciil  kind  ol  pcefue  or  irgutnenl  it  the 
"  duDib-aho*/'  arhich  in  lome  old  playa  briefly  refaeanea  in 
■    t  the  action  that  ii  ~     ■ 


*"  adopted  to  Kcuie  this  feature.  Tfaui  the  Euri|HdeaD 

pruJogue.  though  spoken  by  one  of  the  cbaracten  of  the  play, 
took  a  narrative  form,  more  acceptable  to  the  audience  than  lo 
the  ctitici,  and  placed  iUclf  half  without,  half  wiihia,  lhe  action. 
The  lame  purpoK  i>  (&-ved  by  the  lepaiate  "  induciioni "  la 
nuny  of  the  old  EugUib  playi,  and  by  the  prelude)  or  piolotuei. 
or  whatever  name  they  may  luume.  in  numberleu  modern 
dnmaa  of  all  kindl— from  Faitsl  down  lo  the  favouiitea  si  the 
Aiahifli and  the  AdrlphL  Here  facile  atheorienlationiuppiied 
Ib  Prvnch  tragedy  by  the  opening  iceoea  between  hero  and 
tnjMoilJ,  and  in  French  comedy  and  ita  derivativei  by  thoee 
bcttreen  observant  valet  and  knowing  bdyVmaid.  Butalliuch 
eipedienta  may  be  rendered  mmeccssary  by  the  art  of  the 
dnmatitt,  whoiiable  outwardly  also  loprcHnt  the  Lntroduction 
lA  hia  action  aa  aa  organic  part  of  that  action  itself,  who  seems 
to  take  the  spectaura  ia  mtdiai  rei,  while  he  is  really  buildiug  the 
loundationaofhiiploti  who  toucheiiotbcopenlng  of  bit  action 
the  chord  which  It  to  vibrate  thfoughaut  lu  count — "  Down 
«itb  the  Cipulels  I  down  with  the  Monlaguea  I"—"  With  the 
Moor,  layesi  thou?" 

The  eipoiidon,  which  may  be  ihortor  long,  but  which  should 
always  prepare  and  may  even  seem  to  oeccttilate  the  action,  ends 
^^^  when  the  movement  of  the  action  itself  begiiia.  This 
jI^^^^  transition  may  occauonally  be  marked  with  the 
utmoat  distinctness  (at  in  the  actual  meeting  between 
the  hero  aad  the  Ghost  in  HskIcO,  "hUe  in  other  iostincct  sub- 
sidiary action  or  episode  may  judiciously  intervene  fas  in  Kinf 
liar,  when  the  tubsidiity  action  of  Gloeterand  his  tons  oppor- 
lundy  prevents  too  abrupt  a  sequence  of  cause  and  eftrcl)- 
From  this  point  the  second  stage  of  the  action — ila 
"  growth  " — progresses  to  that  third  stage  which  is 
called  Its  "  height  "  or  "  dlmai."  All  that  hat  preceded  the 
attainment  of  thit  consiiiutes  that  half  of  the  dnma — usually 
hs  much  Urget  hall— which  Aristotle  terms  the  Stoo,  ot  tying 
of  the  knot.  The  varieties  In  the  treatment  of  the  growth  or 
second  stage  of  the  action  are  infinltsi  it  is  hen  that  the  greatest 


Iha  ponoiga  make  long  jouniyi  actoti  ttaa  atagci  aad  that, 
vitb  tbe  Mp  af  tMi  aadet-plott,  the  mattati  of  the  madcn 
tiBgk  and  the  comic  drama — MtaMy  tbon  unequalled  weavei 


H  folly  U 


se  their 


iBvaaliTe  faculties  U  the  growth  It  too  rapid,  the  dinai  will 
laa  gf  ha  rftcti  U  k  la  too  (low,  the  fslerttt  wDl  bt  ei' 
itat  dimand  i^nn  it  hat  b( 

it  tpMteUy  liahlei  r 


iticUassei[.«vident.  Int]wmUdkii(cmythlng,aayitheCi«*k 
poet,  Uet  the  strength;  and  lUt  ationut  a  UJ^tt*  piriBt  it  I* 
the  task  of  the  dramatist  to  maka  BiaidleiL  Much  hen  depeb>^ 
upon  the  nicetiei  of  cBBitnKtl*a  iattinct;  nnich  (at  In  all  parli 
of  the  action)  upon  a  thorough  dnnvtk  tianitMtiallon  of  the 
tubleci. '  The  hbiorical  diama  at  tUa  point  pntant*  pocoUar 
difficulties,  of  which  the  eiamiile  ol  Btmj/lll.  aay.be  dted 


From  the  dfmax,  or  hdght.  the  actkm  pncacdt  thmagb  ft* 
"  fall  "  to  its  "  dote,"  which  in  a  dnnu  with  an  oahappy 
ending  weatiUtall  lit  "catattraphe,"  white  lolenaina-  m^ 

tioDs  in  geiKtaJ  we  apply  the  tern  dMoiiHtfal.  TUi 
latter  name  woold,  hawevar,  more  pcopesly  be  applied  in  the 
tense  in  which  Ariatotle  esB|teyi  it*  OnA.  eqiitnknl  Mnt— 
the  uat)ing  of  the  knot— to  tha  whale  of  the  seCDod  put  of  the 
action,  from  the  clintaa  downwardt.  In  the  maiafmeot  of 
the  cUmax,  everything  depends  upon  producing  the  eff^t  In 
the  fall,  evciytUng  depends  upon  doe  marring  It.  Tbl*  may 
be  entuied  by  a  rapid  advance  to  tha  dote;    but  arithee  doc* 

with  the  character  of  thoie  which  are  of  •  mote  lubde  or  com- 
plicated kind.  With  the  latter,  tberelore,  the  "  fall  "  it  often 
a  revolution  ot  "  tetum,"  i^.  in  Aialalle's  phiaic  a  change  Into 
the  reverse  of  what  it  eipected  from  the  drcumitancet  ..,__ 
ol  the  action  UyirtrM)— atinCwirfsam,  whne  tbt  ■«» 
Roman  story  ktuls  itself  so  admirably  to  dramatic  A^nttnAt 
In  any  case,  the  art  of  the  dramatist  is  In  this  part  of  hit  work 

must  therefore,  above  all,  avoid  dissipating  it.  The  ute  ol 
episodia  is  not  even  now  eiduded;  ,but,  even  where  terrkg 
the  purpose  of  relief,  they  mudl  now  be  such  at  help  to  keep  ahvt 
the  Interest,  previously  raited  to  its  higlKsl  pitch-  This  msy  be 
effected  by  the  raiting  oi  obstacles  between  the  height  of  the 
action  and  its  eipected  consequences^  in  tragedy  by  the  sugges- 
tion ol  a  seemingly  possible  recovery  ot  escape  from  Lheni  (a* 
in  the  wonderfully  powerful  construction  of  (he  latter  part  of 
Uackaii);  in  comedy,  or  wherever  the  inlerett  of  tha  action  it 
leas  b  tense,  by  the  gradual  remnval  of  incidental  difficidtln. 
In  all  kinds  of  the  drama  "  discovery  "  will  remain,  aa  it  was 
in  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  a  moat  effective  expedient;  but  ix 
should  be  a  discovery  piepared  by  that  method  of  treatment 
which  in  Its  consummate  Blaster.  Sophodo.  has  been  termed 
hit "  irony."  Nowhere  should  the  deae  or  catastrophe  be  othei 
than  a  consequence  of  the  action  itself.  Sudden 
revuhions  from  tfiC  conditions  of  the  action — such  at  ^TfT,*' 
are  supplied  with  the  aid  of  the  dots  ex  audnao,  or  a^^t,- 
thc  revising  officer  of  the  emperor  of  China,or  the  nabob 
returned  from  India,  or  a  virulent  malaria— condemn  themtelvci 
at  unsatisfactory  makeshifts.  However  sudden,  and  even  in 
manner  of  accomplishment  surprising,  may  be  the  catastrophe 
it  thould.  like  every  other  part  of  the  action,  be  In  orgsJiic  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  preceding  action.  The  tudden  auiridea 
which  terminate  to  many  tragediea,  and  the  uimierited  paternal 
blessings  which  dote  aa  equal  number  ol  comedie*,  should  be 
something  mote  than  a  "  way  out  of  it,"  or  a  signal  lot  the  fill 
of  the  curtain.  A  cataatrophe  may  conveniently,  and  even  (at  ia 
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h  pavnfnl  eflcct,  be  kft  to  the  tnugbuOkin;  but  (0 

'  dcLibflnte  bluk  it  to  kave  the  mction  incoin- 

.afnpnent  endinf  witha — poivblymttfat' 

DC  uid  complete  iA  Itielf , 

OUflbt  Ukewife  to  be  prabaiU^    The  probability  or  neceaeity  (to 

the  ArittoleliuKueof  tlie  tenoi)  TFqulnd  o[  e  dniDA 

^Zfy  -J    it  DOC  tbftt  of  utiul  or  histonal  caperioice — it  a  a 

-        cOBditiouil  pnbatelity,  «  in  olber  mcdi  u  Inlenul 

'itetUT  between  the  eoone  a[  the  tctlon  and  the 
ET  wbicb  tbr  dnmuiM  bu  cboeco  la  any  it  on. 
Ai  to  the  lonner,  be  it  fettered  by  no  RMrictku  uve  tho«e 
which  4m  impoiei  upon  himeeU,  whether  or  not  in  dcfemice  to 
the  uu(c*  of  ctftiin  accepted  ipcdce  of  diamalk  compoBitian. 
Choiu  iddam  appeal  in  real  life  or  In  diamaa  of  ml  life,  but 
llw  iatnduction  of  uptmatiiral  agmcy  Is  ndtber  eojobicd 
nor  pnhibilBd  by  any  fenenl  dramatic  lav.  The  um  of  tuch 
rapiditiiti  it  ai  open  to  the  dninatic  aa  to  any  other  poet;  the 
JudicioiiiDea  of  hia  ute  of  them  depetub  npod  the  effect  •4iich. 
coniiteatljr  with  the  gcnenl  conduct  of  bii  action,  they  wtU 
toCtdM  npon  the  ipcclator,  irhon  other  drcumKuica  may  or 
Btay  not  prcdiipOM  to  theii  acceplaoce.  Tbe  Gh»t  fai  HanUt 
bdoogi  to  the  action  of  the  play;  the  Gbost  b  the  Pcrne  ii  not 
tntrlBBkaily  lea  probable^  but  fcciiB  a  ]ae  Immediate  product  of 
the  mrTDunding  atmofphere.  Dramatic  probability  has,  bow- 
ever,  a  far  deeper  meaning  than  thin.  The  Emmemia  Ei  prob- 
able, with  all  ill  myiterioui  commingling  of  colU,  and  »  is 
Ma^eA,  with  all  III  barbaiont  witcfacnft.  The  pnceedings 
of  the  feathered  huHden  of  Cknidcackoolown  b  the  £ir^  of 
Aiiitopbanca  are  a>  true  to  dramatic  probability  as  art  the  prinhs 
of  Oberon')  fairies  in  IfUnanmtT  fli[lu'i  Dnam.  In  other 
words,  it  is  In  tbe  harnway  between  the  action  and  the  charucten, 
and  in  the  coniiitcncy  o[  the  characlen  with  tbemsdves,  In  the 
appiopriatcneH  of  both  to  tlie  nDHsphere  la  which  they  have 
their  being,  thai  (hit  dnunaiic  probabiliiy  Ile&  The  dramatist 
has  to  repreeent  diaracten  affected  tiy  the  progress  of  an  action 
■  particular  way,  and  conlhtmtlnf  to  it  in  a  particular  way, 
■nul  be  ao  affected. 


Qpon  the  bvention  and  conduct  of  his  character!  the  dramatist 
must  therefore  expend  a  great  praportion — even  a  preponderance 
— of  his  kbour.    His  trealment  of  Item  wUI,  b  at  least  aa  high 

adejreeashls  dioiceof  subject,  conception  of  action, 
^'4m''    «nd  method  of  coostniciion,  determine  the  effect  which 

his  work  produce*.  And  while  theie  ate  aspects  of  the 
dranutic  art  under  which  iu  earlier  phases  already  eihibit  an 
unaurpasaed  degree  oi  perfection,  there  is  none  nndcr  which  Its 
Atrmact  j*"!^""^'  ^  """* '»'»''''  "'*''  ''''•■  Many  causes  have 
at^HuJT rontributed  (0  this  raolt;  (he  chief  Is  10  be  aou^t  in 
!■  lak  the  multiplication  of  the  opportunities  for  nuoUnd's 
'—>'«'  studyofraan.  Thetheoriesof thelndiaooiticson the 
subject  of  dramatic  character  are  little  more  than  an  etatiorate 
•caSotding.  Aristotle's  remarks  on  the  subject  are  scanty;  nor 
indeed  It  the  strength  of  the  dramatic  lileiiture  from  whose 
oamplei  he  abstracted  his  maxims  to  be  aought  In  the  fulness 
or  variety  of  lis  charactetizalion.  This  relative  deficiency  was 
beyond  doubt  largely  caused  by  the  outward  conditions  of  the 
Greek  theatre — the  temolcoest  ol  actor  from  spectator,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  the  use  of  masks,  and  for  the  nishig.  and 
consequent  conveniionaiiiing,  of  the  tones  of  the  voice.  Later 
Greek  and  Roman  comedy,  unibie  or  unwiilbg  to  resbt  the  foice 
of  hahii,  limited  their  nmge  of  characters  to  an  accepted  gallery 
of  types.  Nor  is  It  easy  to  ignore  the  (act  that  the  Influence 
of  thete  dawcal  examples,  combined  with  that  of  national 
tendencies  of  mind  and  temperament,  have  all  along  inclined  the 
dramatists  of  tbe  Romance  nations  to  itueh  less  rmporlance  to 
chaisctetiialkra  of  a  closer  and  more  varied  kind  than  to  interest 
of  action  and  eflrctivenat  of  construction.  The  Italian  and  tbe 
Spanish  drama  more  especially,  and  the  French  dunrg  a  great 
put  of  its  history,  have  b  general  shown  a  disposition  to  present 
their  chancten,  aa  It  were,  ready  made— iriiether  b  tbe  case  of 
tnpc  heme*  aad  bcfdoes;  or  in  that  oi  comic  typei,  often 
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Mai,  at  in  the  1  tassssf  f  11 MT  a*tt  **  and  beyokd,*'  acconfii^ 
long-lived  tyitemol  local  or  national  tdselson.  Tbeaetype*. 
etpanded,  hd^toied  and  modified,  an  ncogninMa  b  some  of 
-'  trjumphs^  comic  chanctctiiatlon  addend  by  tbe  Ccimauc 
ma,  and  by  Its  maatei,  Shakespeare,  above  all;  hot  this  tact 
St  not  obtcnre  one  of  more  importance  than  ItieU.    In  the 


individualialng  of  chancten  and  b  evoMng  thsn  as  it  were  out 
'  progress  of  the  actioi^— the  modem  drama  has  not  only 

advanced,  but  in  a  seote  revohitkiiilted,  the  dramatic  art,  at 

inherited  from  Its  andeni  masters. 

;,  however  the  method  and  icepe  of  characterisation  may 
under  iht  InBuence  of  different  historical  epoch*  ud 

different  lendencie*  or  lasia  of  raws  or  nations,  Ihe  _ 

f  this  branch  of  tl»  dramatic  art  remain  IMsed  on  ^*^'^ 
me  esseniiai  requirements.    What  interetlt  us  b   s 


lilile, ' 


in  (he 


irm  of  historical  personages.  Is  Ihal  whi( 
ive  them  Individuality.  A  dramatic  character  m 
■haiever  it*  pan  m  the  action,  be  sufficiently  marked  by  leaturea 
of  It*  own  10  interal  the  imagbation;  irith  these  feature!  iti 
ibteqaent  conduct  must  be  consistent,  and  to  them  iu  partio- 
patian  in  tbe  action  must  correspond.  In  order  to  achieve  such  ■ 
result,  the  dramatist  must  have.  In  the  Grst  Instance,  distinctly 
jnceivcd  the  (hamcter,  however  It  may  have  been  suggested  la 
im.  His  task  is,  not  to  paint  a  ropy  of  some  contemporary  or 
historical "  penonage,  but  10  conceive  a  particular  kind  ot 
lan,  acting  under  tbe  opeiatloD  of  particular  circumstances.  Tbb 
inception,  growing  and  modifying  itself  with  the  progrot  of  tba 
ction.  also  Invented  by  the  dtanutist.  will  determine  the  totality 
I  the  character  which  he  creates.  The  likeness  which  tbe  result 
ears  (0  an  actual  or  historical  personage  may  very  probably, 
om  secondary  points  ol  view,  affect  the  Immediate  stage  tocecM 
I  the  creation;  upon  its  dramatic  result  this  likenes*  can 
ave  BO  influenceVbatever.  In  a  wider  tente  than  that  b  which 
ShakHpeare  denied  (he  charge  that  Falstaff  was  Oldcaslle.  it 
should  be  pooible  totay  of  every  dramatic  chiracler  which  it  it 
lughl  to  identify  with  an  actual  personage,  "  Tbb  is  not  tbt 
lan."  The  minor  ol  the  drama  is  not  a  photographic  apparatut; 
nd  not  even  the  most  conicicntiout  combination  of  science  ami 
rt  can  bring  back  even  a  "  phase  "  of  the  real  Napoleon. 
Distinctiveness,  as  the  primary  r«)uiiiie  in  dramatic  chti^ 
cteriiaiian,  is  to  be  demanded  In  the  case  of  all  peraonagei 
ilrodurcd  into  a  dramatic  action,  but  not  b  all  cases  .^^.^^ 
1  an  equal  degree.  Schiller,  m  addmg  to  the  dramalit  SSl^^ 
triffnae  of  his  Fuica  superscriptions  ol  their  chief 
haraettristies,  labels  Saecoas"  an  ordinary  person," and  this,  no 
oubl,  suffices  for  Sacco.  But  with  the  great  masters  of  charactcr- 
ation  a  few  touches,  of  which  the  true  actor's  an  knows  how 
itself,  distinguish  even  their  lesser  characters  fr 


notber;  and  e" 


t  the  higher  degrees  of  d 


:d  the  "  third 


eipedier 


lefutne 


bbyth 


ivencu.  much  Is  gabcd  by  a 
or  heroine — thus  Antigone  il 
ouccetcr  enters  alone  upon  the 
adoration  ol  his  golden  sabL 
:arly  than  the  use  of  coBtntl — 
ivio  with  Max  Piccolomln],  of 


scene,  Voipone 

Nothing  marks  character  m 

as  of  Othello  with  lago,  ot  UtUvio  1 

Joseph  with  Charles  Surface.    Nor  is , 

effective  kind  of  contrast;  Catslus  Is  a  foil  to  Bnitns,  and 
Leonora  (0  her  namaake  the  FtbcetL  But.  besides  imprtsaint 
Ihe  imaginalion  a>  a  conception  distinct  ta  itself,  each  character 
must  nuJntam  a  consistency  between  ils  conduct  In  the  |t,-_. 
action  and  the  features  it  has  esublishcd  as  its  own.  *^ ^  '" 
This  consistency  does  not  imply  uniformily;  for,  a*  ^^^ 
Arislolle  observes,  there  are  charactera  which,  to  be  represented 
with  uniformity,  must  be  presented  at  uniformly  un-unlfom. 
Of  such  condslently  complex  charactera  the  great  critic  dle> 
no  instances,  nor  bdeed  are  they  of  frequent  occurrence  In  Creek 
tragedy;  b  the  modem  dnuna  Hunlet   it  ibelr  uuivallcd 
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(vBphi:  ud  WcWiiipn  in  Gaetbe^  Cm,  tnd  AktU*  b  tha 
UiimMrtpt,  m%j  be  mentiodcd  **  otliv  iUultnllnu  la  damu 
diOoini  ■illel]'  freio  ooc  uother.  Tb*  lirt  might  be  culupil 
ilmoal  indebiltdy  Iron  the  galleiy  of  (oiuk  diUKtcn.  in  new 

Minn  ol  nsBen.  It  ihould  be  uldid  tint  tboie  dniulic 
lilcnliuci  niiA  (icdy  Bdiut  ol  x  miibm  of  tbe  eerimu  iritli 
ibe  comic  demon  tbeisbjFaiaifiHiuiljr  iotnue  tbe  opimniiutia 
of  varied  dunctBiation.  Iliediffiadlyof  thetakitthcMme 


"[npr<My"i  tbe  aitifidel  nle«  by  vfaidi 
tuifc  h*i  at  tinci  KNi^t  10  defizic  puticukr  ipedei  o(  chaiactcr 
arc  in  tbdi  arifjn  onJy  a  amvcDicnce  uf  the  Iheatn,  though 
they  haveUigdy  helped  <o  cDnvcuIfanaJicc  diunaticchuacteiiu- 
ticB.  Laatly,  ■  cbaiaeter  (hmiUt  be  diiccdy  elective  wilh  ngird 
-^  ^^,^  totbednmatkaMioDlnwhichil  Uktipatt — thai  ii  to 
„^         n]r,  Ibe  InaucMc '" 


micil,  i.c.  which 
le  purpo««  o(  ihe 
idiy  intervene;  nhile  ihe 
.  .  iminaie  over,  or  determloe,  lie 
omaeof  theBctiin,lti«DilreairKtptk>n  ihauld  hannooiu  with 
tbeirdiailBctlvaleatini.  IttaaalyiPiometheusvhamihtgDdi 
bind  lut  to  ■  rock,  out/  a  JoUet  who  will  venture  into  a  living 
death  foe  bei  Roneo.  Tim,  jn  a  lenee,  chance  is  eidudcd  from 
dmnattc  action,  or  lalber,  tUu  every  other  element  in  it,  bend* 
Wthcdrtoiaticidea. 

Ib  flaw  o(  Ibii  predooliiBiia  o(  character  over  action,  we 
way  affvopiiatcly  ox  luch  eiprculoni  ai  a  (nigedy  of  love  or 
Julooy  or  aubltlon,  or  a  comedy  ol  chiiacter.  For  luch 
CoUoattmi*  meicly  [adkale  ihat  playi  sa  desciibed  have  proved 
(or  were  Intended  to  prove)  ^Kdally  imprMaive  by  the  concep- 
ttoo  or  caenHoB  of  tbeh  chief  duracler  or  character!. 

Tbe  Ism  "  manoR*  "  (ai  employed  in  a  narrower  teue  than 
the  Aililolellan  4A|)  applin  to  that  which  ailoDr>'l»th  action 
and  cbaracten,  but  don  not  delemlne  the  Msence  of 
dther.  Aaeihiblling  human  agents  under  certain  con- 
dltlom  at  time  and  place,  and  of  the  various  relations  al  life,  the 
■clloo  of  a  drama,  together  with  tbe  charaeteTS  eogiged  in  It, 
and  the  loddenta  and  drcDoMance*  belonging  to  i(,  must  mole 
DT  let!  adapt  iltcU  to  the  eilemal  condilloni  aHumcd.  From 
Die  aeaumptioa  of  lome  siicb  conditions  not  even  those  dramatic 
(pcdn  which  indulge  hi  Ibe  meal  ■overeign  licence,  inch  as  Old 
Attic  comedy,  or  burleaque  in  genera!,  can  wholly  emancipale 
themselves;  and  even  snpemalural  or  fanlastic  characlera 
ind  actions  must  suit  themHlve&  la  some  sort  of  antecedents- 
But  It  depends  altogether  on  Ihe  meaiuie  In  which  Ihe  niiure  of 
an  action  and  the  development  of  its  chataclers  are  efte^rted  by 
eomUeratioRs  of  Hme  and  pUce,  ot  of  leniporiry  social  syslenu 
and  the  tnuuttory  distinctions  incidental  to  them,  whether  Ihe 
tmltation  of  a  particular  kind  of  oUTinen  becomes  a  signiBcinl 
n,^  dement  In  a  particular  play.  The  Hindu  casle-syitem 
wttiitrw  Isan  antecedent  of  every  Hindu  drama,  and  the  peculiar 
*■"  organiulion  of  Chlnev  sodciy  of  nearly  every  Chinese 
**"•■  phy  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Creek  tragedy 
(Uelf,  though  treating  lubfects  derived  from  no  bistorfc  age. 
had  established  a  standard  of  mannen  from  which  in  lis  decline 
h  did  not  depart  with  impum"ty.  Again,  the  imitation  ol  mannets 
of  a  particular  age  or  coantry  may  or  may  not  be  of  moment  in 
a  play.  In  aome  dramas,  and  in  some  species  of  drama,  time 
and  place  are  u  purely  Imaginary  and  so  much  a  matter  of  In- 
difierence  lhat  the  adoption  of  e  purely  conventional  standard 
a(  manntra,  or  at  least  the  riclusion  ol  any  definitely  liiied 
Mandanl,  b  here  desirable.  The  ducal  reign  of  Theseus  at 
Albeni  (if  it)  period  be  ascertainable)  does  notdatcil  Uiitummtr 


IncaUielbamaniienaKheciutomeiaaf Aulolycin.    Wbeie,oa 

kind  of  oomedji  whU  diiecta  iti 

vicei  of  a  putieolai  ifB  a 
tbe- degree  in  which  the  mai 
more  or  leaa  known,  tbe  dnmatiM  wiU  do  well  to  be  careful  ia 
his  Golouiiag.  Hmr  admitably  b  the  Flendi  court  ipoclaliied 
in  Heiir;  V.;  bow  completely  an  we  banqdanied  amoi«  the 
buigbta  of  Bifuli  in  Ibe  opening  •cenca  of  gfMnf;  what  a 
portaltoR  ol  a  dlqoc  we  have  la  tbe  Prldttua  riiiaiu  of 
HoUtni  what  ■  iqnadiMkn  of  a  ctaat  in  the  pat-bouaa 
poJitfciaBa  ol  Holbogl  Aad  how  miDulely  have  modem 
dranathta  iouDd  It  niotaiajy  to  itudy  tbe  more  tatdnaling 
aapccta  ol  la  li*  /arirfouM,  It  otdcr  to  convey  lo  the  cuHoua 
at  bone  and  abroad  a  coDvictloa  of  tbe  verislmilituda  of  their 
pictOR*  1  Yet,  avan  In  nidi  inatancea,  the  dramatbt  will  only 
uac  what  aulta  Ui  diamatlc  puipoae;  he  will  select,  not  tiaoifei 
Id  mass,  historic  lealuna,  and  discriminate  in  bis  use  ol  modem 
instances.  Tbe  detail*  ik  blstoiic  fidelity,  and  tbe  IcsKr  (hadee 
dlnloguishiog  tbe  vaiietic*  ol  social  usage,  will  be  introduced 
by  hint  at  his  choice,  or  left  to  be  supplied  by  tlie  actor.  Where 
tbe  reproduction  of  mannen  becomes  the  primary  purpose  ol  a 
pby,  lu  eScct  can  only  be  of  an  Infeiior  kind ;  ai>d  a  drama 
puidy  of  manners  fa  a  contradiction  In  terms. 

No  complete  system  ol  dramatic  spedes  can  be  abstracted 
from  any  one  dramatic  Uterature.    Tbey  are  often  Ibe  result  of 

particular  antecedents,  and  their  growth  b  often  ^ ^__ 

aflected  by  peculiar  conditions.  Diflcrent  nalian*  or  jSIil^ 
ages  use  the  same  names  and  may  preserve  some  of  tbe 
same  rules  for  species  which  in  other  respects  their  usage  may 
have  materially  modi£ed  from  that  of  Ibclr  neighbours  or 
predcceasora.  The  very  question  of  the  Dae  of  measured  or 
pedatrianspeechasfit  fordlBerent  ki  nds  of  drama,  and  therefore 
distinctive  of  them,  cannot  be  profitably  discussed  except  la 
reference  to  particular  literatures.  In  the  Chinese  drama  Ihe 
most  solemn  therac*  are  treated  in  tbe  same  form — an  admliture 
of  verse  and  prose — which  not  so  very  long  since  was  character- 
istic of  that  airiest  of  Western  dramatic  spedes,  Ihe  French 
vudniHt.  Who  would  undertake  to  define,  except  in  the 
applicatioos  which  have  been  given  lo  the  words  In  succeiwve 
genen lions,  such  tetmsas  "  tngi-coraedy,"  or  Indeed  as  "drama" 
(ifraiw)  itsetl  P  Yet  this  nncerUlnty  does  not  imply  that  all  is 
confusion  in  the  terminology  as  to  the  spedes  of  the  drama.  In 
so  fat  as  they  are  distinguishable  accocding  to  ihe  eSecIs  which 
their  actions,  or  those  i^ch  the  preponderating  parts  of  their 
actions,  produce,  these  species  msy  primarily  lie  ranged  in 
accordance  wilh  the  broad  difference  eslabitshed  by  Aiiitolle 
between  tragedy  ami  comedy.  "  Tragic  "  and  "  comic  "  effects 
dllTer  in  regard  to  Ihe  emotions  of  ibc  mind  which  they  excite; 
and  a  drama  is  tragic  or  comic  according  a*  such  eSects  ^ 
ate  produced  by  IL  The  strong  or  serious  e 
alone  capable  ol  eierdsing  upon  us  that  inHuence 
which,  employing  a  bdd  but  marvellously  happy  figure,  Aristotle 
'  furlfimlim,  and  which  a  Greek  comedian,  after  a  mere 


,  T-arfc- 


r*f-iaet  (asl 


Moreeudy  he 

Tlial  is  to  say,  the  petty  ttoubles  of  sdf  which  disturb  without 
elevating  the  mind  are  driven  out  by  tbe  sympathetic  participa- 
tion in  greater  griefs,  which  raises  while  11  eidtts  tbe  mind 
employed  upon  contemplating  Iheoi.  It  is  to  these  emotions— 
which  are  and  can  be  no  others  than  pity  and  terror — lhat  actiooi 
which  we  call  tragic  appcaL  H^f  as  we  may  think  Arfilotle  In 
desiderating  for  such  actions  a  complicated  rather  than  a  simple 
plot,  he  obviously  means  that  in  form  as  well  as  in  de^gn  they 
should  reveal  their  relative  Importance.  Those  actions  which  w« 
term  comic  address  themselves  lo  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
their  themes  are  those  vica  and  moral  Infirmitia  the  repre^ 
sentation  of  which  b  capable  of  touching  Ihe  springs  of  bughleri 
Where,  accordingly,  a  drama  confines  Itself  lo,  ell<>cta<i(  «bc 
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fanH  dui,  it  miy  be  aSeS  i  pun  "  IkceiI;  ";  when  to  Ihosa 
o(  the  latter,  ■  pun  "  comedy."  la  dnoui  nhcn  Che  eHects  in 
mixed  the  utoie  of  the  >B*iii  ution  and  of 
(u  deteimiiied  by  Iheit  dittinctive  features) 
dMuify  nich  play*  ai  ktIsui  or  humor 
"  Oagic  "  or  "  comic,"  If  we  choose  to  proerve  the  tenni.  But 
the  dAMification  adroita  of  a  vaiieCy  ol  tiaositioDi,  from  "  pure" 
tnfedy  to  "  mixed,  '*  from  "  mixed  tragedy  "  to  "  miud 
comedy,"  and  theoce  to  "  pun  comedy,"  vith  the  more  Ircely 
Ucetded  *'  fane  "  and  "  buiiaqiie,"  the  time<hoDouied  invenjou 
of  the  relalfoju  of  dramatic  method  and  purpose.  Thtssyllemof 
dilttactkm  has  no  concern  with  the  mere  quntion  of  the  Icimioa- 
tkrn  qI  the  piay,  according  to  vhich  PhiJoslratus  and  othet 
authorities  have  sought  to  distinguish  tragic  from  comic  dramas. 
Ihe  soious  dnma  which  ends  happily  (the  Gemaii  5(tew^»/)  is 
not  a  speciei  co-ordinate  trith  tiigedy  and  comedy,  but  at  the 
most  a  subordinate  vaiiciy  of  the  fanner.  Olheidisttiicliotamay 
Dulliplied.  xxoiduif  to  the  pOiM  of  view 

la  attempted  is  the  foUowing 
pages  mu  not  Hive  lo  uiiucate  toe  succeuivt  growth  of  nalional 
dnnalic  Bpede*.  many  of  which,  by  auenliic  tfaar  itiSueDce  in 
othn  counlriei  and  ages  than  thou  obicb  gave  binh  to  them, 
have  acquired  a  more  than  naliotul  vitality. 

The  ait  d(  acting,  irhoae  history  tonoa  an  otganic  though  a 
dialiuct  p«it  of  that  of  the  drama,  necessarily  possesses  a  theory 

aBdaiechnicaltyslemolilsown.  Butintotheaeitia 
j^S^        impoauble  here  to  enter.    Oae  claim,  however,  should 

bt  viuUcaied  for  the  ait  of  acting.vii.  that,  though  it  is 
a  dependent  arL,  and  most  sltnailyso  in  its  highest  foims,  yet  its 
true  exeidia  implies  (however  much  the  term  may  have  been 
abused)  a  creative  procesa.  The  conception  ol  a  cbartcter  is 
deleimined  by  anteccdenls  not  oi  the  aclot's  own  making  j  and 
the  term  oiiginaiiiy  can  be  ^iplicd  to  it  only  in  a  leUlive  tentc. 
Study  and  reflection  enable  liim,  with  the  aid  of  experience  and  of 
the  intuition  which  genius  bestows,  but  which  experience  may  in 
■high  degree  supply,  to  inleipret ,  to  combine,  and  to  tupplement 
given  materials.  But  in  the  transformation  c^  the  cnnceptioo 
into  the  represented  character  the  actor's  Functions  are  really 
creative;  for  lieie  he  bccoma  the  chaiacler  hy  meana  whidi 
bdong  to  hisait  alone.  Ilie  dittinctivenaa  whidi  he  gives  to  the 
duiacter  by  making  the  principal  Icatures  recogoiied  by  him 
In  it  its  groundwork— the  consiiiency  which  he  maintains  in  it 
between  grounnwoih  and  detail)— the  approprialneu  which  be 
preserves  in  it  to  the  couiie  of  liie  action  and  the  pat  borne  in  it 
hy  the  chaiacter — all  these  are  of  his  own  making,  thovgh 
Mi  mm   'uggated  by  the  conception  derived  by  him  [rem  hi* 

materials.  As  to  the  means  at  his  disposal,  they  arc 
essentially  of  two  kinds  only;  but  not  all  forms  ol  the  tlrama 
have  adtpitted  of  the  use  of  both. 


^^^  more  compiehenaivcly  termed,  of  bodily  eloquence. 
From  various  poinu  of  view  i  tt  laws  regulate  the  actor's 
beuing,  walk  and  movement*  of  fare  and  limbs.  Tbey  teach 
what  i>  aeatbeiically  pcnni  tted  and  what  Is  aesthetically  pleasing. 
They  deduce  from  obuivstioD  what  ii  apptopHite  to  the  ex- 
pKtuon  of  pailiculai  aSections  of  the  mind  and  of  Ibcir  ombina- 
tioni,  of  emotioni  and  pasajans,  ol  physical  and  men  tal  conditions 
— joy  and  grief,  beaith  and  sickness,  waking,  sleeping  and 
dreaming,  madnes.  collspae  and  death — of  particular  ages  of  life 
Ud  tempciamenta,  as  well  as  ot  the  tlistioctive  characteristics  of 
_.  \  race,  nationality  oi  class.  While  under  certain  con^ 
ditioos — as  in  the  masked  drama — the  use  of  bodily 
I  one  of  the  meant  of  eipreuion  ha*  it  limes  bceu 
ricted,  then  have  been,  or  an,  forms  of  the  drama 
0  allDgethH  excluded  the  use  ol  speech  [atich  as 
pantomime],  or  have  restricted  the  manner  of  its  employment 
(such  as  opieta)  In  the  spoken  drama  the  laws  of  rhetoric 
I^ulau  the  actor's  use  of  speech,  hut  under  csnditioni  of  a 
l|l«dal  oatui*^  Like  the  orstoi,  be  has  to  follow  the  lawa.of 
ptMiuadatioD,  nwdulalion,  accent  and  rhythm  (the  laat  in 


be  cilleil  upon  to  lepioduce).  But  be  hai  tho  to  give  hi*  atten- 
tion to  the  spedal  laws  of  dramatic  dejivcry,  whid  vary  ia 
sohh>quy  and  dialogue,  and  la  such  ntnatlve  or  lyrical  paaagei 
as  may  oocutfa  Ids  part. 

The  totality  of  the  efiect  produced  by  the  actor  wHI  In  scoia 
degree  depaid  upon  othec  aid*,  unong  wUch  thnw  at  a  pn^ 
external  kind  tee  unlikdy  to  be  lent  ai^t  id.    Bnttbc    ^  .     , 
signlEcaoct  of  coatume  (f.*.)  in  the  actor,  like  chat  of 
decoration  lad  scenery  (>ec  Thesiu)  In  an  actioB,  ii  a  sriwOy 

which  ciBtom  enable*  the  theatre  lo  make,  or  lotbid*  Its  '"H"g. 
upenlhelnuclaatlonoftlKqwcCilan.  lloKloi'amladievo- 
meat  lies  b  the  mnsfomatiDn  which  the  irtitc  himMlf  cSect*: 
not  la  then  any  «t  aon  nwcKign  in  the  bk  it  cao  m^a  of  lla 
mean*,  or  w  happy  In  the  dinctneu  of  tba  rmiIu  It  can  nccom- 

n.  Imsism  DuMi 
The  origin  of  the  Indian  drama  may  unhesitatingly  be  <!•■' 
scribed  as  purely  native.  The  Mahommedana,  when  th^ 
ovemn  India,  btougbt  no  diams  with  them;  the  Persians, 
the  Arabs  and  the  Egyptians  wen  wlihout  a  national  theatre. 
It  would  be  absuid  to  suppose  the  Indian  drama  to  ban  owed 
anything  to  tlie  ChinCM  or  lis  eSshoots.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  real  evidence  for  assumini  any  infiuenci  of  Gndi 

Finally,  it  bad  passed  into  its  decline  before  the  drarnatk 
lileiatun  of  modem  Europe  had  sprung  into  being. 

Tbe  Hindu  wifteci  ascribe  the  invention  ' 
isiamenu  to  an  inapind  sage  Bbarata,  or  to  I 
made  to  him  by  the  god  Bnhma  hiasclf  cc 
an  act  gathered  from  tbe  Veda*.  As  the  won 
^gnifie*  an  actor,  we  have  clearly  here  a  r 
of  Ihc  invention  of  the  drama.  Three  kindi 
of  which  the  uHya  (defined  a*  a  danoe  combined  with  gesticula- 
tion and  speech)  comes  nearai  to  tbe  drama,  woe  said  to  have 
been  exhibited  befon  tbe  gods  by  the  spirits  and  nymplu  ol 
India'i  heaven,  and  to  these  tbe  god  Siva  added  two  new  itylet 
of  daodng. 

The  oiigln  of  the  Indian  dnou  wis  thus  unniitUluUy 
leligiDua.  Dramatic  elements  first  showed  themnlvc*  in  certain 
of  the  hymns  of  the  Sit  Vtia,  which  took  the  form  of  dialogiiet 
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s  to  be  lo 


geim  of  Kelidisa's  fuoous  Vikroma  ami  Urtisl.  These  hymn* 
wen  combined  with  the  dances  in  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  which 
soon  assumed  a  mora  or  less  conventional  iom.  Thus,  from 
the  union  ol  dance  and  song,  to  which  were  aftetwaids  added 
narrative  recitation,  and  first  sung,  then  spoken,  diatoguc,  was 
gradually  evolved  the  acted  drama.  Such  scenei  and  atorica 
from  tha  Diythology  ol  Vishnu  are  still  occasionally  enaclcd  by 
pantomime  or  spoken  dialogue  in  India  IjiUM  of  tbe  Btngafis; 
rdiu  of  the  Western  Provinces);  and  the  molt  andcnt  Indian 
play  was  said  to  have  treated  an  episode  from  the  history  of  that 
deity— the  choice  of  him  as  a  consort  by  Ltxmi— a  favourit* 
kind  of  subject  in  the  Indian  drama.  The  tradition  connecting 
its  earLest  themes  with  the  native  mytholagy  of  Viibnu  agreea 
with  that  ascribing  the  origin  of  a  particular  kind  d  dramatic 
performance— the  jaHjUa— to  Krishna  and  the  shqiherdeBea, 
The  author's  later  poem,  tbe  Gtlatacinda,  has  been  conjectured 
to  be  auggestjve  of  the  eatliot  tpedo  of  Hindu  dramas.  But, 
while  ihe  cfic  poetry  of  the  Hindus  gradually  approached  tha 
dramatic  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  their  drama  developed  itMif 
independently  out  of  the  union  ol  the  lyric  and  the  epic  forma. 
Their  dramatic  poetry  arose  later  than  their  epca,  whose  gnat 
works,  the  ilaho^ti/aia  and  the  Ramayana,  had  cbemMlvea  been 
hmg  preceded  by  Ihe  hymnody  of  the  Vdfu — just  as  tbe  Cnek 
drama  followed  upon  the  Homeric  poem*  and  thest  had  been 
preceded  hy  tbe  eariy  hymn*. 

Tbcit  senot,  indeed,  no  reason  for  dating  the  beginnings  oi 
the  tegular  Indian  drama  farther  back  than  5te  jth  century  ajx, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  earliest  extant  Sanskrit  play,  thn 
dali^ul,  and  in  lome  rcspecu  incomptithle,  ifrkkUaka«t< 
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(rit  Tfr  04,  Ml  conddodir  *«1krlB  tec  thlD  die  iraiti  «e 
miMlH  lucked,  of  ha  pndeccnocs  in  dnuMtk  conpotklon 
<Kiy  Utile  i>  known,  and  even  the  nntemponria  who  onn- 
ptln)  with  hiai  n  dramilku  ue  men  nunei.  Thin,  by  ihe 
tive  the  Indiui  dnma  prodoced  nlnwH  Ihe  earliest  ipecinicne 
with  whkh  wc  at  icqaiinled,  it  had  ahndy  reached  iu  acnithi 
and  it  waa  Ihaefoie  kwked  upOD  u  having  tpracf  inlo  being 
ai  a  perlect  art.  We  know  it  only  in  iU  (kuy,  in  ita  decline, 
and  in  iti  decay. 

y  of  Indian  dramatic  lilaatnn  may  be<  xonghly 
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iloiy;  but  already  to  that 

■  paweifni  lacloi  in  the  locial  as  well  as  in  the  moral 
(^J^.Vy,,  and  inldlcctual  life  o[  (he  land.  It  is  the  claakal 
period  of  the  Hindu  dnma,  and  iocludd  the  noiki 
ti  ill  tao  lodispuiably  gieitest  niasIecB.  Tie  euUst  enant 
Sanskrit  phy  is  the  pathetic  MridKUaikallit  {Tkt  Toy  Corf), 
wfaicfa  baa  been  dated  batk  u  Eu  as  the  cIoM  of  tbe  ind  century 
AJi.  It  is  alliibuUd  (ss  ii  not  unoommDn  with  Indian  plsys) 
to  >  ivyal  autbnr,  lumcd  Sodtaka;  but  it  wu  more  probably 
written  by  hsCDun  poet,  whole  name  hu  beeo  oinrluded  to  have 
been  Dandin.  It  may  be  described  as  a  comedy  o(  middle-dau 
life,  tmliag  of  the  courtship  and  iniitlaje  of  a  ruined  Brahman 
and  a  wealthy  and  largC'heanEd  courtesan. 

KilliUs*,  Ihe  brightest  of  the  "  nine  genu"  of  geoiua  in  whom 
the  Indian  dnma  glotlcd,  Gved  at  the  court  of  Ujjain,  though 
wfacthtrin  Ihe  earlier  half  of  the  6ih  rentnry  a.d.,  or  in  ihejrd 

He  I*  tbe  tuiboT  of  SthiMaU—ttt  work  which,  in  the  tcsnaiation 
by  Si  William  Jones  (i;B()),  Gcst  revealed  to  tbe  Walem 
werid  of  leltera  the  ealslence  of  an  Indian  dnma,  lince  repro- 
iona  in  many  tongue*.  Thi»  hetoie 
a  its  pk>t  from  the  fint  book  of  tbe 
istic  love-idyll  of  lurpeaing  beamy, 
of  the  poetic  liteialuR  of  Ibe  world. 
Amtbet  diama  by  Koiidise,  KUrim  a>«I  Until  ( Tlu  Hon  ami 
Ikt  Mymf*),  though  unequal  as  4  whole  to  SthmlaU,  contains 
one  an  of  iDCompanble  loveliness;  and  Ka  enduring  eliect  upon 
Indian  diiinatlc  lilersture  b  shown  by  Ibe  iniltilions  of  it  in 
Uur  pla.y>.  (It  was  Itsji^aied  into  English  in  iSi;  by  H.  K. 
WikoD.)  To  KUidlsa  hu  Ukewise  been  Bitribuied  a  third  play, 
Ualmiia  and  Ainimiira;  but  It  is  posuble  that  this  cou- 
walianal  onedy,  though  held  to  be  of  ancient  dale,  *M  com- 
posed by  a  dUferenl'  poet  of  Ibe  same  name. 

To  Uanadeva,  king  of  northern  India,  arc  aanibed  thne 
cttaDt  plays,  whidi  wen  more  probably  composed  by  some  poet 
iahispay.  Ooeo^these./fagoiHiKis  (ygfi^lAe.^CTfffifi),  which 
bcglm  a  an  erotic  play,  but  pts<*  tMo  a  matt  impreisive 
exBtaplificatiDn  of  the  supreme  virtue  ot  seU-McriGix,  Is  notable 
a*  the  only  BoMhiit  diama  which  hat  been  prcMrmd,  though 
otbert  an  known  to  have  eiined  and  to  have  been  repnsented. 

The  pafan  of  pre^raliMnce  it  dispuled  with  Kilidua  by  the 
peat  dnDiaticp«t  Babhavtttl  (called  Crikaftba,  or  be  in  whose 
throat  is  fonine},  who  Baurtsbed  In  tbe  eiiUer  part  ol  the  Sth 
ceuury.    White  he  i>  conaidcicd  mon  acttfidal  In  language 

be  deemed  hit ^ _. 

pbys,  MaMtara^kariln  and  Uturt-Kima-CJUnlra  are  hemic 
dmnas  csncernMl  with  the  adventure*  of  Rlma  (the  lennth 
IncamatioD  of  Vhhnu);  the  thud,  tbe  powerful  melodfaiDa, 
inteoacts,o(i/«toMmdtf«Ma*s,hu  love  (or  ita  theme,  and 
has  been  called  (perlmpa  irith  more  aptitude  than  ufBslly  bdooff 
h  compaiiaons)  the  Kaiiitt  and  Jtlitl  ol  Ibe  Hindus.  It  is 
leicd  by  their  critical  aathotltle*  Ibe  bat  eiample  ol  Ihe 
fniaraia,  or  draiH  of  domestic  Ufe.  Bahhavati'a  plays,  aa 
■  indicated  by  tbe  fact  that  no  IcMci  appeals  In  them,  an  demid 
0(  Ihe  element  of  humour. 

Tbe  phyi  of  Rljasekhan,  who  lived  about  Ibe  end  of  Ibe 
9lh  ctnluiy,  deal,  like  Ihoie  ol  Hacsadev*.  with  hanm  and 
coon  Me.    On*  of  than,  Karpura  Uatpti  iCamther  CtMfer}, 


ii  slated  to  bi 'th*  «dy  nnnp)*  si  the  uttols  or  ratner  baofc 
comedy,  written  entltdy  in  Prakrit. 

In  thi*  period  rosy  piob^y  tiao  be  iodaded  ViUkhadaita'a 
intcmting  dranu  of  political  faitiigue.  Uudra-Rabliaia  (Tke 
Sipul  tf  Ok  MinuUr),  in  which  Chandragupta  (SandiacottiB) 
ai^Kan  aa  the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  In  subject,  theiefoce, 
this  production,  which  ia  one  of  the  few  known  Indian  hiatorloil 
dramas,  goea  back  to  Ibe  period  following  on  the  invasion  of  India 
by  Alexander  Ihe  (Ireal ;  but  the  dale  si  composition  is  probably 
The  pkit  of  the  play  turns  on  the 
[niater  of  the  aiKUM  rtginu. 

Among  the  remaining  chief  works  of  this  period  is  the  Vni- 
SamtaraiBimUHiBjIkt  Braid)  by  MiiytiaBhua.  TbOB^ 
described  aa  a  play  in  which  both  pathoa  am]  horror  are  ex- 
aggerated— Its  subject  is  an  outnge  rescmbUng  that  wMch 
Dunsun  ia  said  to  have  InAicted  on  Eigivs'-it  ia  BUted  to 
have  been  always  a  favourite,  as  writtol  In  exact  accordance  with 
dtamaiic  nitia.  Perhaps  the  CamfiAwiJifa  by  BlacnUlvaraBfaould 
also  be  included,  whidi  deal*  with  the  woiking  of  a  cune  pio- 
DouDccd  by  an  aged  prieM  upon  a  king  wbo  bad  Innooettl]' 
oScnded  hin. 

U.  ni  i>(rM  a/ CecfjM.—TbE>nuy  be  leckoaed  bom  about 
the  11th  10  about  the  i^lh  century  of  the  Chrisliao  en,  the 
beglniuog  rou^y  coinciding  with, that  of  •  oontliMou  ,  . 
seriq  of  Mabomraedan  Invasions  of  India.  HdJiflMuis-  f^Hs^ 
^aiaJca,  or  "  the  great  Nataka  "  (for  tliis  irregular  itf,t^,) 
play,  tise  work  of  several  hands,  surpasses  all  other 
In^an  dramas  in  length,  extending  over  iu>  fewer  than  fourteea 


sfror 
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from  the  RAma-cyde,  and  a  promin 
mythical  monkcy-chlef  King  Unnomin,  to  whom,  indeed, 
tradilion  ascribed  the  orlgiaal  aulhorship  of  Ihe  play.  Kiuhha- 
micra's  "  theoeophlc  mystery,'*  as  it  has  been  called, — though  it 
rather  loembla  aomeoi  the  moralities,— iVah>iMo.Citaadr«iayi 
{Tit  RiI4  i/  lie  Uec*  of  Insitht,  i.e.  the  victory  of  true  doctrine 
ov«  enor),  is  ascribed  by  one  authority  to  the  middle  of  t  be  i  iih 
century,  by  another  to  about  the  end  of  the  i2tfa.  The  famous 
XalTHvali  (TA*  KccUaa),  a  court.comedy  of  love  and  intrigue, 
with  a  htU-Teientiui  plol,  seems  also  to  date  from  the  earlier 
h»U  ot  the  period. 

The  remaning  3itays  of  wbidi  it  has  been  possible  to  conjecture 
tbedatearangelnthetinnof  their  composition  from  the  end  of  tile 
nth  to  the  14th  ceotory.  Of  this  period,  aa  compered  with  the 
flist,  the  gesetal  chartclcijttics  seem  to  be  an  und  ue  preponderance 
of  narrative  and  description,  and  an  affected  and  over -elaborated 
style.  As  1  Btiiking  instance  of  this  class  Is  mentioned  a  play  on 
Iheadvenloictof  Rima,  the  j<  BBi-jfcj-KdjfcjM,  wbidi  ip  sgrfte.  ot 

atlavagaiice  of  its  diction,  ind  the  obKurily  of  its  mythology,  is 
stated  to  enjoy  a  higher  reputstioa  with  the  pundits  ol  the  pcesent 
age  than  the  raasterpiecei  of  KlUldl^  and  BibhnvCni.  To  the 
ckiaeol  this  period,  the  14th  century,  has  likewise  (but  without 
u\y  pretension  to  ccrtsinly).been  ascribed  the  only  TamQ  drama 
of  which  we  possess  an  English  version.  Aridumdra  (,TJu  Uarlyr 
of  rmll)  eiecapliAes — with  a  strange  likenes  In  the  contrivance 
of  its  plot  to  the  Baik  bJ  Jei  snd  Fauih-by  Ibe  trials  of  a 
bcrolflilly  endnring  king  Ihe  force  of  ihe  maxim  "  Belter  die 
than  lie." 

III.  PBbd  rf  fitcay.— botated  plays  remain  from  cetturie* 
later  than  the  Mlhi  but  Ibeae,  which  chiefiy  Inra  on  tbe  legnda 
of  XAhAa  (Ibe  taM  Incarnation  <d  Vishnu),  may  ba 
itprded  as  a  mere  aflerpowth,  and  exhibit  the  Indian  "|^ 
drama  Id  Iu  decay.  Indeed,  the  latest  of  them,  (*cv% 
CMlrii-  YaJHa,  whkfa  wu  cooipoNd  about  Ihe  beginning 
et  Ibe  igib  cCBIoiy.'and  MlU  servo  as  a  modd  for  Bengali 
dramatic  performaocet,  Is  Inipnfecl  in  its  dialogue,  which  (alter 
tbe  faihioD  of  Ilallao  Improvised  comedy)  It  is  lell  to  the  acton  to 
anppleraent.    Beddei  Ibeae  there  an  faccci  or  fsrcical  euettaiD' 

The  number  of  play*  wUdi  have  diaeended  to  HI  from  ao  vail 
an  eipanae  of  time  taaliU  comparatively  smilL  Bui  though,  in 
1817,  WilaiKi  doobted  wbMhv  all  the  play*  to  be  found,  and 
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y  Hindu  writcn  on  Ibe  dnnm,  amouBted  I« 
many  more  tharj  uity^  M.  Schuyler'i  bibLiofrKpby  (1906) 
tnuni«nlea  owe  five  huadnd  SinslLcil  pliyi.  To  tbcK  bavt  <o 
be  added  the  playi  in  Tusil,  ilatcd  10  be  about  a  hundred  in 
auiaber^  and  lo  have  been  composed  by  poets  who  es^yed  the 
pauonage  of  the  Fasdian  kisci  of  Maduii,  and  uidb  id  oihei 
vnnaculu*. 

Then  eenainly  is  inonf  tbe  Hiadus  no  dcuth  el  dramatic 
Iheory.  The  la^  Bhartu,  the  reputed  inveuor  of  dnnutic 
^^^      -enlerlainments,  was  likewise  revered  as  the  father  of 

which  tbe  latter  days  ol  the  Engliah  theatre  mifbt 
perhapt  fumiafa  an  occasional  pamUcL  Tbe  comiricntalOFI 
(potubly  under  the  influence  of  iuspiiatioD  nthet  than  u  ■  Kric t 
matter  ol  memoiy)  conitantly  cite  bis  ttbai,  or  ipborisma. 
(From  nUra,  Ihread,  was  named  (he  jttra-dMra,  tliread-holdEi. 
carpenter,  a  teem  applied  U>  Ibe  architect  and  general  maoatu  of 
Hcii&aal  soiemaitia,  then  to  the  director  of  theatrical  perlorm- 
hncca,)  By  tbe  itth  century,  when  the  drama  was  already 
approaching  its  decline,  dramatic  criticism  had  readied  an 
advanced  paint:  and  tbe  Dasa-Rufaia  (of  which  Ibe  ten  belongs 
to  that  age)  distinctly  defines  the  ten  several  hinds  oldlamallc 
critical  worlcs  loUowcd  at  later  datea, 
HibdivisHm  unaurpaiaed  by  the  efforts  of 


10  elaborate 
IS  of  Indian  playi,  " 


aisled)  t 


nitrate  aU  the  bni 

"What."  inquirea  the  manager  o[  an  actor  in  the  induction  to 
'  K  qudities 
„„„,^  ,  hevetierable,Lhele»raed 

mmtuiiht  and  the  BrahoiaiiBTequiteinadrama?  "     "  Profound 

'•*•**■        "  pleaainginterchange  of  mutual  aSectIon,loitineiio[ 

elegant  language."  "  Then,"  says  the  manager  (lor  the  Indian 
drainatlsta.  though  not,  like  Ben  Jonson,  TOnt  to  "  rail  "  thg 
puUic  "  into  approbatian,"  ate  unaffected  by  nunoiic  Aonte), 
"  I  recollect  one."  And  be  proceeds  (0  slate  tfaal  "  BabhavQti 
baagivenusadnunscompoacd  by  bim,  replete  with  all  qualities, 
to  which  indeed  this  lenience  i>  applicable: '  How  Utile  do  they 
know  who  speak  oi  u*  with  ceniurel  This  enienainment  is  not 
(or  tbcm.  PoaiiUy  some  one  etiiu.  or  will  eiist ,  ei  simUat  laste* 
with  raysell:  for  time  is  boundless,  and  the  world  is  wide  I '  " 
This  disregard  of  popularity,  springing 


ioity  ail 


islic  of  the  highe 


dian  plays.  It  eiplains  bolfa 
and  their  eitraorduiaty  length,  lendeit  intelligible  the  chid 
peculiarity  in  thdr  diaion.  and  furotthes  the  key  to  theii  most 
striking  ethical  as  well  as  liierary  qualities.  Connected  in  their 
origin  with  religious  wanhip,  ihey  were  only  pofoimed  on 
aolcmn  occasions,  chiefly  of  a  public  nature,  and  more  especially 
at  aeasons  sscied  to  some  divinity.  Thus,  though  they  might 
io  same  instances  be  reproduced.  Ihey  wete  always  written  with  a 
view  to  one  patiiculac solemn  cepresentalioa.  Kipia,  the  greater 
part  of  every  chic  of  the  plays  of  Northern  India  is  wtilteiL  in 
Sanskrit,  which  ceased  to  be  a  popular  language  by  300  B.C.,  but 
continued  the  classical  and  learned,  and  at  the  sajne  time  the 
sacred  and  court  [orni  of  speech  ol  the  Brahnuns.  Sanskrit  is 
spoken  by  the  heioe*  and  principal  personages  of  the  plays, 
while  tbe  female  and  tnfeiiDC  characters  uk  varieties,  more  or 
less  reGned,  of  the  Prakrit  laogusgcs  (aa  a  rule  not  more  than 
ihree,  that  which  is  employed  in  the  amgi  ol  the  women  being 
the  poetic  dialnct  of  the  moat  CDmmoD  t*nktit  language,  the 
Sauraatal).  Hence,  part  at  least  of  each  iAmj  cannot  have  been 
ondentood  by  tke  large  tDajority  of  Cbc  audience,  except  in  so 
fw  a*  tlHir  general  acquaiDCance  with  tbe  legenda  or  storiea 
treated  endiled  tbcm  to  follow  Ibe  course  of  tbe  action.  Every 
andience  tfatacsiiUiDedan  iwier  audience,  which  could  alone  [eel 
the  lull  effect  it  the  dnma.  It  is,  then,  easy  to  see  why  (he 
Hindu  Cfilfca  itouM  make  demands  upoo  ii)e  an,  into  which  only 
UgUy-tninedand  refined  inteUecl*  were  capable  oleDteiing,  or 
cnUcd  upon  to  atet.    The  general  public  could  not  be  expected 


ivours),  and  said  to  spring  froi 
and  body).  A  variety  of  subdiv 
Ljo  is  logically  enough  eacludod 
.much  as  jl  implies  absolute  quiesc 


ThcHioduc 
lo  that  between  tragedy  and  comedy,  slill  If: 
by tbcnalureoilhedeacof aplay.  For.inaccordancc    ,_._.._ _. 

ttindos  dislike  an  unkappy  ending  lo  any  story,  and  a 
positive  rule  accordingly  prohibits  a  faial  conclusioB  in  their 
drama*.  The  general  leim  for  at)  dnunalic  corapositiona  ia 
rtpalm  (from  r#^,  lorm),  tboie  of  an  Inferior  das*  being  distin- 
guished as  uforafalai.  Of  (be  various  subdivisions  of  the 
ripaJia,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  iiii4ia,  or  play  proper, 
represent*  the  most  perfect  kind.  Its  subject  should  alnyi  be 
celebrated  and  important^-it  is  virtually  eithorherDinn  or  lore, 
and  most  frequently  the  latter — and  the  hero  should  beadenJ^od 
or  divinity  (such  as  JUau  in  BabbavHti's  heroic  plays)  or  a  king 
(such  as  tbe  heni  ol  SUmteM).  But  allbou^  the  MtliM' 
dramatists  took  their  plots  from  tbe  sacred. writinga  or  Purlnli, 
Lhcy  held  themselves  at  liberty  to  vary  the  incident* — alicena 
from  which  the  later  poeta  abstained.  Thus,  in  accetdaikoe, 
perhaps,  with  the  respective  developments  in  tbe  religioua  life  cj 
the  two  peoples,  the  Hindu  drsma  in  this  respect  reversed  ike 
ptDgre«ive  practice  of  the  Greek.  The  frahiraiai  agree  in  al 
essentials  with  the  niWuii  except  that  they  arc  leas  elevated; 
their  slorics  arc  mere  fictions,  taken  [cooi  aclusl  life  in  a  respect- 
able class  of  society.'  Among  the  spedea  of  the  a^a/fl^did  mAJ 
be  mentioned  the  trolaka,  in  which  the  personages  arc  partly 

Of  the  Mflifu,  a  monologue  in  one  act,  one  literary  example  k 


cribeslhediiren 


in  the 


oi  Kolahalipui.* 
uaually  directed  against  tbe  hypocrisy  ol  ascetics  and  Brabmam^ 
snd  the  sensuality  of  ihe  wesllhy  and  powerful  Tbeaa  UUci 
reptesenl  the  lower  eilteme  of  tbe  dramatic  scale,  lo  whlcfa,  ol 
course.  tlM  principle*  thai  lollow  only  pcnlally  apply. 

Unity  of  action  is  strictly  enjoined  by  Hindu  theory,  Lbosah 
not  Invariably  obKrved  in  practice.  Episodical  or  praUi 
inierruptiou  are  forbidden;  but,  in  order  tolaciliiaie  ^-^ 

uoTf  of  the  play  is  sometinKi  i?^K^^- 

.ives  spoken  by  aclors  or  "  inlci^ 

_  iftcrtbeiaahionollbcChorusinfieiiry  C, 

Gower  in  Ptrida.    "  Unity  of  time  "  is  liberally,  if  ratlw 

aibitnufly,  understood  by  the  later  critical  aothoritieaaalimiiini 

tbe  duntion  of  tbe  action  to  a  single  year;  but  cva  ihit  k 

exceeded  in  more  than  one  classical  play.*    The  single  act*  are 

and  usually  do  so.     "  Unity  ol  place  "  is  unknown  to  the  Hindn 

performed  in  the  open  coiHts  ol  palaces,  perhaps  at  timea  in  targa 
halls  set  apart  lor  public  entertain  menls.  01  in  Ibe  open  air. 
Hence  change  of  scene  is  usually  indicated  ia  tbe  teitsi  and  we 
find*  Ihe  characters  making  long  journeyton  the  Uage,  under  tlw 
eyes  of  ipectalon  not  trained  to  demand  "  real  "mikage. 

With  tbe  K^emn  character  of  the  higher  kind  of  dramatic 
pexformaaces  accord  the  rules  and  prohibilioss  defining  what 
may  be  <slled  the  pHfriilUi  ol  the  Indian  drama.  It 
has  been  already  seen  that  aii  plays  must  have  a  happy  m^^tt 
ecHiing.  Furthermore,  not  only  should  death  never  be 
inSicied  cvram  t'tMte,  but  the  various  operaUons  of  biting 
scraldiiDg,  kissing,  eating,  steeping,  the  bath,  and  the  mattiafc 
ceremony  should  never  lake  place  on  the  alage.  Yei  such  nilei 
at*  made  10  be  occaaionally  broken.     —  *    -         -.    .  -. 


■ij.  UrkkUuii 


IHOUUI]  ] 

eotmg  '*  imlcid  of  pcrpctnting  the  abBozi«ift  mct.^  The  chMxtn^ 
ins  km-xcoe  in  Die  SiiiuiialS  (u  teut  in  the  eutier  ttcaa 
the  pkiy]  brcaki  off  Jiut  u  the  hers  ii  ilaut  to  act  the  put  af 
the  b«  to  the  honey  of  the  heroine's  lipi.'  But  later  wrilcn  lu 
lea  iqueimiih,  or  leu  nSacd.  In  im  dninu'  tlie  beroiw 
inggei  gn  the  (tics  by  hei  bnid  of  h>li;  u»d  thk  DUtni(«  i> 
In  bolb  iDMaitces  the  motive  of  the  tclloiL  In  *  third,*  ilnpinc 
ud  llie  murbcE  oeremoiiy  occur  in  tho  oovrK  of  thefeiitaea- 


Thedi 


ntlc  I 


in  of  tbe  Indiu  plays  prcoenti  nc 


ttry   Btriklnf   peculiarities.    They  oper 
^^^^    (■*■(((),  ipoken  by  the  manaeer  IsuRBsea  to 
^^  '^^    hi^r  aceompliahed  pmon),  ajid  fDlknued  hy  " 
actosnt "  ol  tlw  author,  and  aa  intioductary 
bettai  the  aanager  and  Due  of  the  xton,  vhkh  !>  aon  i 
ikilfollircoDKcUd  by  the  introduction  of  one  of  Ibe  cbancten 
with  the  opcoinc  of  the  play  itscU.    Tliii  is  divided 
(■Hiu)  and  Keaa;  of  the  ioimer  a  nOMila  •hould  have  not 

■■  Iba  gmt  liilita  "  reochei  14.  Tfaui  Ibe  length  nl  the  hl^i 
dMiof  Indian  plays  taconiiderable — aboUt  that  of  an  Aeschylean 
triksy;  bat  not  more  than  a  (ingle  play  ins  ever  performed 
OD  tin  aarae  ocxaikin.  CotnEc  i4a>>  are  rtitriaed  to  two  acts 
(here  called  isnttii).  la  Ibeoiy  the  Khone  of  an  Indian  drama 
correspondi  voy  dndy  to  the  genecsl  outline  of  dramatic 


=;  ii  i» 
buunesi  b  tately  concluded  before  the  list  KL  The 
ia.jiiiei*  P"""  ck***.  "  >■  bepm,  with  a  beneiEctJon  or  pnyer. 
Within  this  fnunrwoill  roam  b  found  lor  lilualioDt  ai 
taaarfoBsly  deriaed  and  highly  wrought  a>  those  In  any  nodem 
Woisra  play.  What  could  bg  mote  pitilul  than  the  iceiw  la 
wife  appears  before  her  husband, 
membiance  of  hci  is  fatally  overclouded  by  a  charm; 
le  terrific  than  that  in  Uilaa  and  ifdtUimi.  where  the 
:uca  his  beloved  from  the  horron  cd  tho  chamel  field} 
'  between  parents  and  children — fre- 
(IDcDtly  give*  rise  to  scenes  of  a  pathos  which  Euriplda  has  not 
■npuml.'  The  ingenious  device  of  a  "  play  irithio  the  pUy  " 
(ao  familiar  to  the  English  dnma)  b  emjjorcd  with  the  utmost 
■nccos  by  Babhavflti.*  On  the  other  hand,  mitsculovl  ciela- 
^orpbotli'  and,  In  a  later  play,"  vulgar  magic  lend  their  aid 
lo  the  piogres*  of  the  action.  With  scene*  of  strong  e^eclivencss 
coatiut  others  of  the  most  deUcate  poetic  grace— neb  as  the 
iadctciibably  lovely  Uttle  episode  of  the  two  damsels  of  the  god 
bI  love  btlpinc  one  another  to  pluck  the  red  and  green  bud  from 
the  Dnngo  tree;  or  of  geatle  domatic  pathos — luch  aa  that  of 
tbe  courleun  listening  to  the  prattle  of  ber  loret's  child,  one 
of  the  preltleat  scenes  of  a  kind  ncely  kept  free  from  iSKtitloa 
la  the  modem  dnima.  For  the  diMOH€meid  In  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term  the  Indiw  dtamatbts  largely  resort  to  the  expedient 
of  the  d4*i  a  mackiiia,  often  In  a  sufficiently  literal  sense.' 

Every  tpedea  of  drain*  having  it]  ippropiiate  kind  of  hero  or 
betobie,  tbeory  here  again  annuel  itself  with  an  infinitude  of 
iubdiviaioiM.  Among  the  faerobies,  of  whom  not  lens 
than  three  hundred  and  diJity-four  types  are  laid 
to  be  dbtinguiriied,  are  to  be  noticed  the  courtcuni,  whose 
vdal  poiitioa  to  some  citenl  resembles  that  of  the  Creek 
idattat,  and  u«>ciatioii  with  whom  doe*  not  seem  in  practice, 
however  it  may  be  in  theory,  to  be  regarded  as  a  disgnte  even, 
to  BraJunam.**  In  general,  the  Indian  drama  indicates  relations 
between  the  seus  tubjectto  peculiar  restrainU  of  usage,  but 
freer  than  thne  which  Mabommedan  example  seems  to  have 
tatndBced  into  higher  Indian  loriety.  The  male  chuacten  are 
trtqamtly  drawn  with  ikill.  and  sometimes  with  genuine  fatce. 
Prince  SanBthsiiaka"  ii  ■  type  of  selfishness  bom  in  the  purple 
worthy  to  rmk  beiidc  tfam  of  the  modem  dnma,  of  which 
-  'Act  liL;  cf.  meSmuia.  an  il 


•  VuUta-3aliMai^ik9. 
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thb  baa  at  tloM  iMiiiaHy  hem  «  bMMke  dim  of  AincUi; 
eJaewbcre."  the  intttguei  of  mlnbten  are  not  more  Inlly  eapotcd 
than  their  characters  and  ptindplen  ol  action  an  judiciously 
discriminated.  Among  the  Icuer  pcisanages  common  in  the 
Iitdiaa  dram*,  two  are  worth  aotidrig,  as  cooe^iondiic,  though 
by  no  means  precisely,  to  familiar  types  of  othu  dramatic 
litetatURSk  These  are  the  sild,  the  acanaidisheil  but  dependent 
companion  (both  of  men  aitd  womea),  aod  the  tidtduta,  the 
humble  associate  (oat  servant)  of  the  prince,  aiul  Ibt  bufloon 
of  the  action."  Strangely  enough,  he  is  idw*yi  a  Brahman,  or 
the  pupil  of  a  Brahmao — petbapi  a  survival  from  ■  purely  popular 
phase  of  the  dasma.  Hit  htUBOt:r  is  to  be  ever  intent  on  thi 
pleasurea  ol  a  qoiet  life,  and  on  that  of  eating  in  particular; 
hu  jidus  art  gtaetaUy  devoid  ol  both  harm  and  point. 

Thus,  clothing  itself  in  a  diction  always  (nnate  and  tropical, 
in  which  {as  RDckett  baa  happQy  expressed  it)  the  prmi  is  the 
warp  and  the  verse  the  weft,  wbete  (aa  Co^he  sayi)      g^„^ 

meiaphon.  the  Indian  drama  essentiaUy  depraded  upon  its 

literary  qualities,  and  upon  the  familiar  sanctity  of  its  favourite 
themes  for  such  effects  as  it  was  able  to  produt*.  Of  scsllc 
apparatus  It  knew  but  little.  The  plays  were  usually  peifonied 
in  the  hall  of  a  palace;  the  simple  device*  by  which  eiits  and 
■nlnnces  were  faeiKtated  (t  h  unnecessary  to  describe.  _ 
and  on  the  contrivancea  emfJoyed  for  securing  ndi  TJ,'"^ 
"  properties  "  as  were  required  (above  alt,  the  can  of  bm*** 
the  godt  and  of  tbdr  emisuries).'*  it  'a  useles*  to 
ipeculate.  Propriety  of  coitume,  on  theother  hand,  snens  always 
to  have  boea  observed,  agreeably  both  to  the  peculiaritiea  cd  tho 
Indian  drama  and  to  the  habits  ol  the  Indian  peofde. 

The  ministers  of  an  art  practised  uivter  such  cmiditlons  amid 
THrt  but  be  regarded  with  respect,  aikd  glared  the  contempt  or 
wone.  which,  eicept  among  one  other  great  civilised  Attntm^ 
people,  the  Greeks,  hss  everywhere,  at  one  period  or 
another,  been  the  actor's  lot.  Companies  of  actors  leem  to  have 
been  common  in  India  at  an  early  date,  and  the  la 
the  players  to  have  been  regstded  a: 
society.  In  later,  if  not  b  earlier, 
enjoyed  a  widespread  reputation — "  ali 

with  the  talents  of  Kalaba-Kandala-^*  inemanagenorcurccura, 
Bi  already  stated,  were  usually  gifted  and  highly-cultured 
Brahmans.  Female  parts  were  in  general,  though  not  invariably, 
reproented  by  female*.  One  would  like  to  know  wfaether  such 
as  the  case  In  a  piece"  where — after  the  fashion  of  more  thaa 
le  Western  play — a  crafty  minister  passa  oH  his  daughter  a*  a 
jy,  on  which  auumptioD  ihe  la  all  but  nuiricd  to  a  pcnon  of 

The  Indian  dnma  would.  If  only  for  pQrposes of  comparison,  be 

Invaluable  to  the  itndcnt  of  this  branch  of  Ulentuie,     But  frini 

polntofvfewofpurelyliteraryeicellcnceitholdiits  ^„^__ 

1  againat  aD  except  the  veiy  (oiemost  dramas  of  the 

Id.    It  b,  indeed,  a  mere  phrase  to  call  KSlidlsa  the  Indisn 

,  if  intended  as  anything 

lynonym  lor  poetic  preeminence,  might  laWy  bi 

disputed  In  favour  of  Babbavnti;  while  It  would  be  absohitdy 

iture.  which,  like  the  Indjan, 

'  1  caste,  by  the  skfe  of 

reprgents  the  fnllcst  devrlopment  ot  the  artistic 

«  of  such  a  people  a*  the  Hellenes.   Tbe  Indian 

drama  cannot  be  described  as  national  In  the  broadest  and  higiiest 

sense  of  tbc  word;  ft  b,  fn  short,  tbe  drama  of  a  literary  clasa, 

though  as  td^  It  eihlblt*  many  ol  the  noblest  and  most  refined; 

m  well  as  of  tbe  meat  characteristic,  features  of  Hindu  nli^n 

ind  dviliaatloD.    The  ethic*  of  the  Indian  drama  are  of  s  lofty 

character,  but  they  are  those  ol  a  scholastic  system  of  religious 

phfloKiphy,  self-conscious  of  its  completeness.    To  the  power  tJ 

"      Is  occaalonalty  ascritied  a  supremacy,  to  which  gods  as  weH 

as  mortals  mutt  bow;"  but,  i(  man's  present  life  It  merely  a 

"  yairS-Ralikiua.  "  Sihrnlala:  Ni^tmaiit. 

"£)tiiiitaU,act9  vi.and^;  MUaS  tid  iiUkan,  at%  v. 

••  •    ■       ■  •   arrJka-Mrlmil. 


acquainted 
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pbu*  b  tl»  cyde  ol  Ui  dcstlnifi,  iba  UibcM  ol  iMnl  cOoTti  at 
Am  ume  lime  pcriDti  lo  ibe  mmmH  of  poulbUllics.  *ad  kU- 
Mcrifice  ia  the  lupieinc  conditien  bolh  of  ladividiul  ptriectloD 
and  of  thr  pnigTcu  o(  the  vorld.  Such  conceptiou  u  Ihoe 
•Mm  «t  once  Id  enfold  and  10  ovenhidow  tbc  moral  IU«  of  the 
Indito  dniu-  The  ■Sectlooi  ud  putiou  (ormint  pan  of  itU 
it  deUneita  with  a  fiddiiy  to  natura  which  do  act  cao  afloid  to 
Btttict;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fRtdom  of  the  pictUK  ii  it- 
itrictcd  by  conditioDi  which  to  lu  art  unfamiliar  and  at  lima 
Kern  inlolosble,  but  which  it  w«  hnponihle  for  the  lodiin 
poel'i  imaginition  lo  ignore.  Tho  iheer  lelf^ibiorptlon  of 
ambilkin  or  love  appean  inconctivable  by  the  mindi  of  any  of 
thoc  poeu;  tad  their  social  philosophy  ii  alwayi  baaed  on  the 
Byitem  of  caste.  OD(heolherhand,lhey  ajemaitenoimanyof 
tbt  Xtaat  forms  of  pithoa,  above  all  of  ibal  which  bleodi  with 
rerigiutioB.  Ia  bumDurof  a  delicate  kind  iheyareby  no  meam 
deficient;  to  Itl  lower  (ormj  Ihey  are  generally  itrangen,  even  in 
prodoctionj  of  a  pfof««edly  comic  intention.  Of  wit,  Indian 
dramatic  lilennure— (bough  a  pliy  on  words  is  as  Ihe  breath 
of  its  DOstrib— fumblia  hardly  any  euinplea  InteUlgible  to 
Wtatern  mindi. 

The  dbtlnctive  excellence  of  the  Indian  drama  is  lo  be  aoufht 
In  the  poetic  robe  which  envelopa  it  as  downs  ovnq>read  the 
_  bosom  of  the  earth  in  the  seasmi  of  spring.     In  lis 

1^  I  I  half  religious,  half  rural  origin ;  It  weaves  the  wcealhs 

of  idyllic  Isncits  in  an  unbroken  chain,  adding  to  Its 
favourite  and  lamiliar  blossoms  ever  fresh  beauties  from  an 
~  lor  is  It  unettual  to  depleting  the  grander 
mighty  foreau  and  on  the  shares  oC  the 
niiliartly  with  lu  native  Uleralure  can  here 
atone  tolbow  its  <1tcIion  through  a  ceaseless  flow  of  phrase  and 
figure,  listen  with  understanding  lo  the  hum  of  the  bee  as  it  hanp 
over  the  lot  us,  and  contemplate  with  Sflkuntall's  pious  sympathy 
the  creeper  as  it  winds  round  the  mango  tree.  But  the  poetic 
beauty  of  Ibe  Indian  drama  reveals  Itself  In  the  mysterious 
tharmof  Its  outline,  If  Doi  In  its  fullglow,  even  to  the  untrained; 
nor  should  the  study  of  it— for  wUch  the  materials  seem  con- 
tinually 00  the  Increaao— ba  kfl  aside  by  any  lover  of 
lileralun. 

J.  Chinisi  DuiiA 

Like  the  Indian  drama,'lbe  Chinese  arose  bom  Ibe  unloo  of  the 
arts  of  dance  and  song.  To  the  ballets  and  panlomimca  out  of 
whkh  It  developed  itself,  and  which  have  continued  to  Sourish 
by  the  aide  of  its  more  advanced  forms,  the  Chinese  SKribr  a 
primitive  aniiqully  of  oti^n;  many  of  them  ori^nally  had  a 
symbolica]  reference  to  such  subjects  u  the  harvest,  and  war  and 
peace.  A  veryandest  pantomime  is  said  to  have  symbolised  the 
conqusl  of  China  by  Wu-Wang;  olhers  were  of  a  humbler,  and 
oftrn  of  a  very  obscure,  character.  To  their  music  the  Cfaincie 
Ukewlse  attribute  a  great  antiquity  ol  origin. 

There  are  tradilbat  wbich  carry  back  the  cbaracteia  ol  the 
Chinese  dranu  to  the  iSlh  century  befote  the  Chrntlan  en. 
Others  dKlare  the  Emperor  Wan-Te  (jl.  about  aj>.  sSo)  to  have 
invoited  the  drama;  but  tlus  honour  is  more  usually  g^vcn  to 
the  emperor  Yuen-Tsung  (aj>.  jio),  wt 


A  dose  fan 


Pantoi 


iceforth  fe 


disrepute;  and  the  history  ol  the  Chinese  dnma  Irom  this  dale  b 
divided,  wiiban  accuracy  we  cannot  profess  to  control,  into  four 
distinct  periods.  Each  of  these  ficriods,  we  are  told,  has  a  itylt, 
>ai  each  stylo  a  name  of  its  own;  but  these  names,  such  as 
"  Diversions  of  the  Woods  In  Flower,"  have  little  or  do  Dieaninf 
lot  us;  anil  it  would  therefore  be  usek»  to  cite  them. 

The  first  period  is  that  of  the  dramas  composed  under  the 
Tang  dynasty,  from  a.D,  7M  to  907,  These  pieces,  called 
Ttikntw-Kki,  were  limited  to  Ihe  repiesenlaiioa  of  eitra- 


ihcrefore,  in  design  at  least,  a 


sHinary  events,  anf 

of  heroic  drama.  The  ensuing  limes  of  ovii  war  tnterruplcd  th 
"pleasures  of  peace  and  prosperily  "  (a  Chinese  phrase  (0 
dnmalic  pcdoimances)— which,  however,  revived. 

Tbt  sccoBd  perjod  is  that  of  Ibe  Tsung  Dynasty,  fmu  p6a  I 


irig.    TheplayaolthlspcitiidarecaIledHf-ni«.aiidprcseB(ed 
what  became  a  sUnding  peculiarity  of  the  Cbiocsc      rTiiilir 
drama,  via.  that  In  them  figures  a  principal  penooage     tW' 
xb  ri.«.. 

The  ihlid  and  best-known  age  of  the  Chinese  drama  was  nndv 
the  Kin  and  Vuen  dynasties,  from  iiij  [0  1367.  Theplayiol 
this  period  are  called  Yua-Ptn  and  Tia-Ki\  the  latter  seem  to 
have  resembled  the  Hi-K^io,  and  to  have  treated  very  varioaa 
lubjecu.  The  Yuai-Pen  are  the  pUys  from  which  our  literary 
knowledge  ol  the  Chlnse  drama  is  mainly  derived;  the  short 
pieces  called  Ym-Kia  were  in  the  same  style,  bat  briefer.  The 
list  of  dramatic  authors  under  Ibe  Vuen  dynasty,  the  most 
imponant  period  in  Chinese  literary  annals,  which  covered  tbe 
yean  ij6o  to  ijftS,  is  lolenUy  cilensive,  comprisiag  Sj,  amonc 
whom  four  are  deii^iated  as  courtesans;  the  nnsibef  of  plays 
composed  by  these  and  by  anonymous  authora  Is  reckoned  at 
noi  las  than  s&4-  In  1J3S  the  Jesuit  missionary  Joseph  Heuy 
Prtmire  first  revealed  ID  Europe  the  eiisience  of  ihe  tragedy 
Tika(,-Cki-C<i-E^  ITk,  LillU  Orphan  tf  Ou  Htut,  tf  Tikmti, 
which  was  founded  upon  an  earlier  piece  treating  of  the  fottunaoi 
an  heir  U  Ihe  imperial  tbioac,  who  was  preserved  Is  a  myslciioBa 
boi  likeanotber  Cypaeiua  or  Uoaes.  Voltaire  seized  tbe  tbeaic  of 
the  cariier  play  for  a  rhetorical  tragedy ,  t'OrfUiii  d€  ia  Ckimt,  in 
which  he  coolly  professes  it  waa  his  inleniioD  "  lo  paiat  the 
mannas  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Tarlars."  The  later  f^y,  which 
is  somethmg  less  elevated  in  the  rank  of  ill  characlera,  and  very 
deddcdly  less  refined  In  trealraent,  was  afterwards  ntranslaled 
by  Stanislas  Julien;  and  to  the  labmin  of  this  acholar,  of  Sir 
J.  F.  Davis  (iJ9S-"B9o)  and  of  Antoine  Balin  (iJ90-igej),  wc 
owe  a  scries  ol  translated  Chinese  dramas,  among  which  tto*  caa 
be  no  hesitation  whatever  in  deaigniling  the  master-piece. 

The  justly  famous  Pi-Fd-iCi  (Tike  5teryg/l*(  Lute)  belong  loa 
period  rather  later  than  that  of  the  Vuen  plays,  having  been 
composed  towards  Ihe  dote  of  tbe  i4ih  century  by  _  ^  _ 
Kao-Tong-Kia,  and  reproduced  In  1404,  under  the  Ming 
dynasty,  with  the  allenlions  ol  Mao-Tseu,  a  commentator  <t 
learning  and  taste.  Fi-Fa-Ki,  which  ai  a  domestic  drama  ol 
sentimcnl  possesses  very  high  merit,  long  enjoyed  a  qtdta 
eiceptional  popularity  in  China;  it  was  repeatedly  rcpnblisbcd 
with  laudatioy  prefaces,  and  so  late  as  the  i3th  cenlary  wai 
regarded  as  a  monumenl  of  morality,  and  as  the  master-pten  al 
tbe  Chinese  theatre.  It  would  seem  to  have  noalned  wJtkoM 
any  worthy  competitors;  for,  although  it  had  been  orJglaaBy 
designed  10  produce  a  reaction  against  ihe  imnoralily  of  tba 
drama  then  in  fashicFn,  eipedally  of  Wang-Chi-Fou's  celebrated 
SiSiant-Ki  [Tke  Slity  of  Uh  Waltrn  FatiiirM),  yet  Ibe  lourtta 
period  ol  the  Chinese  drama,  under  the  Uiag  dynasty,  froB 


1A44,  eihibited  00  Improvement.    "  What  " 
le  preface  to  the  1704  edition  of  Fi-Fo-Ki)  " 
'  there  f    Tuaai  dialogue,  a  mass  of 


which  « 


or  ihe  ignoble  language  ol 

demons  and  ^liritt,  in  addition  li 

to  delicacy  of  maanets."    Nor  wouk        „ 

theatre  has  ever  recovered  from  iia  decay. 

In  theory,  no  dnma  could  be  more  consEstenlly  devatcd  ia 
purpose  and  in  tone  than  (he  Chinese.    Every  play,  we  leim, 

should  have  both  a  moral  and  a  meaning.     A  virtiious     

aim  Is  imposed  upon  Chinese  dramatists  by  an  article  m'Sk 
of  tbe  penal  code  ol  tbe  empire;  and  those  who  write 
bnmoral  plays  are  to  expect  alter  death  a  purgatory  which  win 
last  so  long  as  these  plays  coniinue  (0  be  performed.  In  practice 
however,  Ihe  Chinese  dnma  falb  far  short  of  Its  Ideal;  indeed, 
according  to  the  native  oilk  already  cited,  among  un  thousand 
playwri^ta  not  one  is  to  be  found  intent  upon  perfecting  tbe 
education  of  mankind  by  means  of  preempts  and  eaampje*. 

Tie  Chinese  are,  like  il     —    ■  

Unction  between  tragedy 

according  to  lubjecti  in  twelve  categories,  it  may  be 
doubled  whether  what  seems  the  highest  of  these  Is 
actually  such;  for  tbe  religious  eleneni  in  (be  ChlDcsa 
'        ■    "  Moreover,  riiiuspi 
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Ef«,  u  leflccUd  In  thi  dnmt,  ttxmt  w*  to  «U«li  (tttd  dtew* 
cnej,  and  uipentitiotu  tie  wdcomt  mhalevei  tbor  odsin. 
Of  lU  nli^ua  iradiUotu  ud  diicuiJHi.  however,  ihnw  ot 
Baddbism  (which  had  icKhed  Chin*  tons  belote  tha  know* 
becinniofi  o[  iu  dianw)  an  the  ino>t  ptamiMali  thiu,  Ihe 
IhcBW  at  ibMlutt  >clf-«cri6ce  b  traled  ta  one  phy,'  that  of 
eoUie  AbtoipUoB  in  the  rclkgioiu  Jiie  in  utolher.'  The  hiiloricil 
^^,^1^^  diiiii4  is  not  unluwwn  10  (ho  Chinese;  ud  (UhiMigh 
*  \iw  |>rahibiu  Ihe  bringing  on  Ihe  itage  oi "  cmpccon. 
«9|ireuee.  and  Ihe  fiisoui  piintei.  miniitcn,  and  gtnenlt  el 
loimcr  if*."  "0  >uch  rciiriction  is  obicrved  in  pnctice.  In 
Htm-KoHf  Tuu  ( Tht  Svtam  oj  Haiti,  (or  inBUnce.  ohlch  Ueau 
■  Buioaal  hliloric  legend  iiranacly  reaUing  in  pu-ti  the  tVity 
o(  Esther  and  Ihe  myth  ol  the  daughter  of  Eicchtheus,  Iha 

>  falkn  dynaaly)  plays  a  part,  and  a  nilBcientl]'  niry 
one     By  far  the  greater  number,  however,  of  the  Chinese  playa 

Their  favourite  virtue  is  plely.of  a  lornial'  or  a  practical  <  kind 
to  patents  01  pirents-in-tB»:  their  favourite  Interest  lies  In  the 
discovery  of  lan(-hiddcn  guilt,  and  in  ihe  vindication  ol  per- 
secuted innocence.'  in  the  choice  and  elaboiation  of  such 
aubjacu  Ihey  leave  little  to  he  desired  by  the  most  ardent 
devoted  oF  the  literature  ol  agony.  Besides  this  description  of 
plays,  we  have  at  leasl  one  tove-comedy  pure  and  tlmf^C'— a 

Free  In  its  choice  of  themes,  Ibt  Chinese  drama  la  likcoiK 
lemarkahly  unrestricted  in  its  lange  ol  chaiacicn.  Chinese 
_  society,  it  b  well  known,  is  noi  based,  hke  Indian, 

V*^         upon  the  principle  ol  caslCi  raoli  i>  in  China  dctrr- 
Bgain  depend*  1 


o(  elimination 
borne  10  the  re 


These 
idci  of  C 
HI  (be  lis 


thai  for  yean  "  one's  an 
owed  (o  their  literary  9u 


any  a 


le  held  hish  |Xsis,  i\hich  Ihey 
On  Ihe  other  hand.  ■  person 

minaiion,  becomes,  as  if  by  a 
natural  Iransilion.  a  man-eating  mgniier.*  Dui  ol  mere  class 
the  Chinese  drama  is  no  respecter,  painting  «-ith  noteworthy 
Ireedom  Ihe  virtues  and  [he  vices  of  nearly  every  phase  of  sodeiy. 
The  Hme  Ubetry  is  taken  wiih  regard  to  Ihe  lemak  >ei;  it  is 
clear  (hat  in  earlier  limes  there  were  lew  veaatious  ttstriciiona 
in  Chinese  life  upon  the  social  Inicrcoune  betvcen  men  and 
women.  Thenriely  of  lemale  (haraclers  in  the  Chinese  drama 
ia  great,  ranging  from  Ihe  heroine  oho  sacriliccs  hersell 


lofail 


nlher 


ill-breughl -up  young  lady  who  avers 
e  world  10  be  obedient,  to  unravel 
!h  her  needle  "  " — from  Ihe  chamber- 


with  IB  indoeiion  n  nunthr*  iMokaiM  ^Wken  by  aonw  of  the 
characlcit  {Si»-Ttni).  Favourite  plays  were,  however,  aUowed 
(0  Dtcnd  to  great  length;  tha  Fv-Pa-Ki  la  divided  eaaMOto- 
into  14  tcclioDS,  and  In  another  recension  appannlly  Utamm4 
eODipriscd  4).  "  i  do  not  wish,"  tays  Ihe  manager  '■■■aa^ 
in  Ihe  prologue,  "  that  this  petformaitce  should  last  '^ 
too  long:  finish  it  IcMlay,  but  cut  oul  nothing  "— %heBct  it 
appears  that  the  performance  of  some  plays  occupied  more  thafl 
a  tingle  day.  Tho  rule  was  always  obaervcd  Ihat  a  separate  DCI 
should  be  given  up  to  the  dlnavimtnl;  while,  according  10  a 
theory  ol  which  It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the  opeialion,  (he 
perfection  ol  construction  was  sought  In  the  dualism  or  contrast 
of  BCcne  and  acenr.  just  as  the  perfection  ol  diction  was  placed 
in  the  poralklism  or  antithesis  ot  phrase  and  phrase.  Being 
subject  to  no  rcttriclians  as  to  what  might,  or  might  not,  be 
represented  on  the  stage,  the  conducl  o[  the  plots  allowed  of  Ihe 
iDtroduciion  of  alnuat  every  variety  ol  Incidents.  Death  lakes 
place,  in  sight  oi  the  audience,  by  starvation,"  by  drowning,'* 
by  pi^san."  by  e«ecuiion;i*  (logging  and  tottupe  are  inflicted 
on  (he  stage;"  wonders  are  wrDughC"  and  magic  fa  brought 
inio  play;"  the  ghost  of  an  Innocenily-ciccuied  daughter  calls 
upon  her  father  10  revenge  her  foul  murder,  and  assists  in  person 
at  the  subsequent  judicial  enquiry."  Cetlain  peculiariiics  in  Ihe 
conduct  of  (he  business  are  due  to  ihe  usages  of  society  rather 
(han  to  dramalurgic  laws-  Marriages  are  generally  managed — 
at  least  in  (he  higher  spheres  of  society — by  ladies  profcnionally 
employed  as  ma(rinionial  agcn(s.">  The  hippy  reioludon  of  the 
nodus  ol  the  action  Is  usually  brought  about  by  the  direct  Inier- 
posKion  oE  superior  official  authorily^' — a  tribute  lo  (he  paternal 

variety  ol  the  dtui  a  mackiaa.  This  naturally  tends  to  the 
favourite  dose  oi  a  glorification  of  the  emperor,"  resemblini 

those  of  the  vlr^n  queen  in  more  (han  one  Eliiabeihan  play. 

lull  ol  ihe  play  by  persistently  announcing  and  rc-announdng 
their  names  and  genealogies,  arid  the  ncccsiily  for  a  book  by 
IrequenLly  recapitulating  the  previous  course  of  Ihe  plot. 

One  pcculiariiy  ol  the  Chinese  drama  temiins  to  be  noticed. 
The  chief  character  of  a  play  irprcMnts  the  author  as  well  *■  the 

one.  Thiiisbroughtabou(by(heherD'i(oi  heroine's)  d,.!^ 
lintint  the  poetical  passages,  or  (hose  containing  J|JJJJ^|! 

eiamples  drawn  Imm  legend  or  history.  Arising  oul  ot  the 
dialogue,  these  pasvigcs  at  the  same  time  divenily  it.  and  give 
to  It  such  elevation  and  brilliancy  as  li  can  boast.  The  singing 
ehataeler  must  be  the  piincipal  personage  ir     ' 


n  then 


se  of  the  play,  another 


.  _  r  hi illwood,  upbraids 

the  partner  ol  her  guilt  on  his  suing  for  mercy,  and  bids  him 
diewHih  her  in  hopes  ol  a  reunion  alter  death."  In  marriage  Ihe 
Srst  or  legitimate  wife  is  distinguished  from  the  second,  who  is 
at  limes  a  li-daanl  courtesan,  and  towards  whom  the  feelings  of 
Ihe  rormer  vary  between  bitter  jealousy  "  and  sisterly  kindness." 

The  conduct  of  the  plays  eihibils  much  ingenuity,  and  an 
■version  from  reslriciions  of  time  and  pbec;  in  fact,  ihc  nature 
of  the  plat  constantly  covers  a  long  series  of  years,  and  spans 
wide  iniervals  of  local  distance.  The  plays  arc  divided  inlonell 
and  scenes— Ihe  former  behig  usually  lour  in  number,  at  times 

'  Tkt  Self-Snrrifa  0/  Tihua-Ll. 

■-'■--.■  (rieD,»«.ta/>a( 


If  Ihia  pcrsot 
ungs  in  his  place.  I 
Ihe  Chinese  drama 
<uld  be  to  judge  of 


;cdies 


•Lat-S/Mt- 

•  LaeSnt.E'l. 
'  Tin  CinU  ol  \ 


a  tte  Wm  VfafU).  I 
'  Pi-PfKi. 


•  ^iat-MH-Huinf  (Tkt  /»»rrMre/a  Oiamttrmtifl., 
-  Tdaa-IM-llnait:  Ht-Htn-tivi:  PiPaKi. 

HtA-Lam-Ki.  Prol.  sc.  i.  •  Trkte-Li. 

han-KtnfTtin.  "  Pi-Pa-Ki.  st  i 

riMat-ltft-Hiont. 

Hi-Lant-Tan,  act  iv. :  ef.  HaH-Lai-Ki,  art  iv. 

Uel-lMm-Ki.  "  PiF-Ki.    ■ 


Ihc  lyric  passages,  which  do  not  appear  lo  be  aliogcihcr  restricted 
lo  Ihe  singing  of  the  principal  personage,  lor  other  characten 
frequently"  recite  ves&es."  in  these  lyrical  ordidacticpaasagei 
are  to  be  sought  those  (loncn  ol  diction  which,  as  Julien  has 
shown,  consist  partly  in  the  use  of  a  metaphorical  phrasetdogy 
ol  in&nile  nicety  in  its  variations— such  as  a  long  series  of  phrases 
compounded  with  Ihc  word  sigufyingjel  and  etpccsting  severally 
the  ideas  of  rarity,  distinction,  beauty,  lie.,  or  as  olhen  derived 
from  ihe  names  of  colours,  birds,  beasts,  precious  metals,  ela- 
mcnts.  constellations,  jic.,  or  alluding  to  lavouritc  tegimda  ot 
anicdotea-  These  features  ronsiiiute  tha  Klerary  element  ft 
txcillenct  of  Chinese  diauatic  composition.  At  Ihe  same  limo, 
though  il  ii  impoulble  loi  the  untrained  reader  to  be  alive  to 


"  Pi.p«.ri,  se.  I 
■  Hvet-Ut-Ki,  I 


»  n^Hnn-aam, . 


hyCoogle 
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iht  charms  of  bo  itnTunjliv  ft  phruedagy,  it  mty  be  quolionnl 

regarded  u  rally  poetic.    It  may  abound  in  poetic  ffwuHnf, 
II  a  not.  like  the  Indian,  balhcd  in  pwlry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  merits  ol  thia  dnmatii 


ricledID 


Or  m  candid  ciiticUm  will  deny  lo 

^f*""      ia  not  only  injly  pathetic  in  the  concept 

lingulu  grace  and  dcJicacy  oI  treauneal — luch  aa 
the  remamed  buiband  of  Ihc  deMtled  heroine  in 
in  the  presence  of  hit  second  wife  lo  sing  lo  hii  nc 
Ihai  he  hai  cut  aside  Ihc  old '  In  the  Uil  act  < 
appealingaiancelDpatiiaiisin  and  lo  pily.  there  is 


OAPAMESl 

ducllon  of  the  drama  proper  it  mtfytntny  attiibuled  lo  Samwaki 

iho  in  I6)4  opened  the  lirst  theatre  (ii'told)  u 
long  afierwtida  (i6s')  ihc  ptayhousea  vert  te- 
r  prnenl  site  in  the  capitals  and  both  here  and  in 
Ibc  pmvlnciil  loms,  especially  dI  the  north,  the  drama  hu  tiDct 

Aouiisfa.    Persons  of  rank  were  formtriy  never  Meo 

ilres;  but  actors  irere  occasionally  engaged  to  nhv 
the  houses  of  the  nobles,  who  appear  ih 


n  the  pi 


»bena< 


dcpanurc,  but  noi  of  Ihc  dciih,  of  his  beloved, 

broken  only  by  iheominous  shriek  of  IhcKild- 

Chincse  drama  devoid  o(  humour.    The  lively  abvail  who  hu  to 

persuade  her  mistrcsi  into  confessing  herscll  in  love  by  arguing 

Ihc  corrupt  judge  (a  common  type  In  the  Chineac  plays)  mho 
falls  on  his  knees  before  Ihe  prosecuting  partio  to  a  suit  as  Man 
"  the  father  and  mother  who  give  him  sustenance,"'  may  serve 
as  ciarnptcs:  and  In  Pi-Pa-Ki  there  ia  a  scene  o(  admirable 
burlesque  on  the  still  marc  cbaracicrisiic  Ihcmc  cf  the  humours 
of  a  competitive  cumlnation.*  If  such  illusira Lions  could  not 
easily  be  rautiiplicd,  they  are  at  Icut  uronh  citing  in  order  Lo 
deprecate  a  perfunctory  critidsin  on  the  qualities  of  a  dramatic 
literature  as  to  which  our  matcriala  for  iudgmeni  are  atill 


While 


h  of  China  bouses  are  temporarily  set  apart 
manccs,  in  Ihc  south  these  ore  usually  con- 
theatres  creeled  in  Ibc  streets  IHi-Thai). 
ce  mutt  always 


The 


)m  before  Ihc  ijth  century, 
ouring  of  most  ol  the  play*. 
1  a  respectable  one  in  China, 
•  habit  of  buying  children  of 
ives  of  their  own.  Women 
ce  the  emperor  K'icn-Lung 


therefore  played  by  la< 


lo  agree  in  showing, 

onaiely  loved  by  the  lower  orders,  but  hardly  dignibed 
re  deserving  the  name.  Apart  from  its  native  elements 
or  music,  dance  and  song,  and  legendary  or  historical  narrative 
and  pantomime,  it  is  clearly  lo  be  regarded  as  a  Chinese  ira- 
portatron;  nor  bas  it  in  its  more  advanced  forms  apparently 
even  atiemplcd  10  emancipate  itself  li  '      ' 

conventional  Chinese  types.  As  early  as  the  close  of  the  6th 
century  Hada  Kawatsu,  a  man  of  Chinese  extraction,  but  bom 
In  Japan.  Is  said  to  have  been  ordered  to  arrange  enlertalruneni 
for  Ihe  benefit  of  the  country,  and  lo  have  written  as  many  a 
tbiriy-threi  plays.  The  Japanese,  however,  ascribe  the  origi 
of  theit  drams  to  the  introduction  of  the  dance  called  SamMi 
as  a  charm  against  a  volcanic  depression  of  Ihe  earth  whlc 
occurred  in  805:  and  this  dance  appears  stiil  to  be  used  as 
prelude  to  theatrical  eihibitinis.  fn  itog  lived  a  woman  callc 
Iso  no  Zenji,  who  is  locJicd  upon  as"  Ihe  molher  of  the  Japanes 

dandng  or  poslurtng  in  male  attiie  {tlekani);  and  tbc  intn- 

>  Pi-PfKi 

■  ntam-U.. 

•Pi-pt-Ki, 


in  perlott 


cs  of  a  species  of  d; 


ting  patriotic  legends  and  called  n 


The 


of  Ihe  doings  of  the  early  dynasties,  la  these  the  Jj^JJJ^ 
les  of  the  pcisonasn  are  changed.     An  eiample  of 

the  latter  class  is  to  be  found  in  lhe>driirf,  or  musical  romance. 
latly  popular  tale  ol  Chiuskinpua  [  r*e  Leyal 
ipli&ed  and  adapted  for  Ihcatrical  reprcsenla- 
narrative  of  the  feudal  fidelity  of  the  forty- 
about  the  year  1600  revenged  their  chief's 

_  rather  Iban  touching  in  its  incidents,  and  ooniains  miKh 
Uoodsfaed.  logcihcr  with  1  tea-house  scene  which  suffices  as  a 
if  the  Japanese  comedy  of  manners.    One  of  Ihe  boohs 
■ption. 


days^  they  are  produced  with  much  pomp  of  costume;  but  Ihe 
acting  is  very  realistic,  and  luri-liari  is  perfoitncd,  almost  "  10 
the  life."  Besides  these  tragic  plays  (in  which,  however,  comic 
iiiUrmaua  are  often  inserted)  the  Japanese  have  mlddle^dasa 
domestic  dtamasofa  very  realistic  kind.  The  language  of  these. 
unlike  that  ol  Chinese  comedy,  is  often  gross  and  senrriloas. 
but  intrigues  against  macricd  women  an  rigidly  eicluded. 
Fairy  and  demon  operas  and  I   " 


As  a  specimen  of  nearly  ever 

sunset,  and  as  Ihe  lower  h 
plays  of  Ihe  higher,  it  la  cl 
thcaire  cannot  be  regarded 


males  only; 

kind.    Though  Ihe  leading  a 

very  respectable  salaries,  the 


rludes  of  tumblers  and  jugglers. 
4  of  play  is  required  10  make  op 

appropriate  and  mulilale  tbe 

hat  ihc  status  of  the  JapaDcBc 

all  high.    In  respect,  however. 

ry  and  properties.  It  Is  in  advance  of  its 

Tbe  performers  are,  except  in  ihe  hatlel, 

conilc  acting  is  said  to  be  eicdleni  af  iu 

great  popularity  and 


moved;  a  Dramatic 
'anumberofnobkmi 
les  built  (see  Japah). 

Peesiah  amp  oisi 


which  they  lay  have 
Reform  Asiociaiion  hi 
I  and  Kbolais,  and  a  the 


AND  Pmuviui. 


Such  dnmslic  eiamptes  of  the  drama  is  may  be  di 
in  Siam  will  probably  have  10  be  regarded  as  bctongjng  Is  a 
branchofthelndiandrama.    The  drama  ol  the  Malay         .^^ 
populations  of  Java  and  the  neighbouring  island  i^ 
Sumatra  also  resembles  the  Indian,  lo  which  it  may  have  owed 
what  development  it  has  reached.    The  Javam 
distinguish  among  the  lyrics  sung  on  occasii 
papular  tlgni&caiice  the  ^ilen.  a  short  limile 
and  the  irto'ila,  a  more  advanced  species,  tal 
form  of  dialogue  and  sung  or  recited  by  acton 
From  the  iciarila  the  Javanese  diana,  which 
treats  the  stories  of  gods  and  kings,  appears  10 

■re  of  great  importance;  as  In  the  Greek,  th 
masks,  here  madeof  wood.  Thecomic  drama  i 
ia  both  Java  wtd  Sumatra  by  parties  ol 
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if  othn  moic  highly  civil 


!  of  [he  dnma  in 
ill  birr  nmionil 
moiKinoIhcr.ol 
■  r  comedy  or  fan 


kvufetyof 

«,  th«  incei 
iiully  Aryan 


nt  fromoneana(hcr»of  thereligiouB 

Ihdr  spptsrina — ihefor 

(XthePeniin  llatHil\untnMii/nsor  (onplsinis)  Ihciubjnti 
tit  invniably  derived  (iMB  rtligioiu  hbloty,  »nd  mere  ot  It 
direcily  connKltd  with  ihe  "  mtityrdonii  "  of  ll 
^^jj^  home  of  Ali.  Tht  pciformance  of  (hcie  c^iodca 
icens  uk»  pbie  during  (he  (inl  ten  diysol  the  non 
of  Muhimm.  vhci)  the  idhcrcnts  aS  Ihe  great  Shi'ite  kcI  i 
over  Ptnli  and  tiabommedin  ]ndiacainmcinoTate  the  deathi 
tbt  Ft^het  and  his  daughter  Fatima,  the  mother  of  Ali,  tl 
aurtyrdemt  oiAlihinisclt.ihaincfullymurderedintheuiicliur 
and  ol  hi>  unonending  wn  Hasan,  done  to  death  by  hiamiienih 
guilty  Deianita  of  ■  wife,  and  lutly  the  never-to-be-forgolti 
Mcrifkt  of  Hasan'l  brother,  Ihe  heroic  Hoiain,  on  the  bloody 
Md  of  KerbeU  (ai>.  6So).  With  tbc  eilahlBhment  in  Penia, 
early  in  the  i6ih.  century,  of  the  Safiwid  (Suli)  dynaity  by  Iht 
Shi*it«.  ihe  cult  of  the  nunyn  f  iaun  uid  Houin  teeured  the 
oKcial  sanclion  which  il  hai  lince  retained.  Thu»  the  perform- 
ance of  Ihesef/dt  r^j,  and  the  dcfrayltig  of  Ihe  equipment  of  them, 
are  regarded  ts  rdigioua,  and  in  a  theological  Eenx  mcntorioui. 
act);  and  ihe  playt  are  frequently  provided  by  the  court  or  by 
other  irtiUhy  persons,  by  nay  of  pleasing  ihe  people  or  jecuring 
divine  f».vour.  The  plays  are  prrfotmcd,  luuilty  by  lUtivn  of 
Isfahan,  in  court yaicb  of  mosques,  palaces,  inni.  ftc.  and  in  the 
couatrjr  in  tmpoisry  structures  erected  for  the  purpose. 

It  would  sttn  that,  no  farther  bock  than  ihebe^nningof  the 
i9ih century,  the  tiaiift  weresiiUonlyiongsorelegietinhonour 
of  the  martyrs,  occasionally  chanted  by  persona  actually  rrpre- 
acnting  them.  Jutt,  however,  as  Crcik  tragedy  was  formed  by  a 
gradual  detachment  of  Ihe  dialogue  trvra  the  choric  aong  of  which 
it  was  originally  only  a  setondaiy  out  growth,  and  by  lis  gradually 


HauM  ami  Hm 


I,  haa» 


U  Ploy,! 


3f  the  ir 


■1  Iht  Mtniat'  ofKaiitm.  dcahng  with  the  unfortunate  Houin'i 
unfortuoaie  ton,'  TTie  perloimance  is  usually  opened  by  a 
peolofuc  delivered  by  the rainJjllilH.apenanageof  icml-prieitly 
thancta  clainiiog  docent  from  tht  Prophet,  who  edifiei  and 
ncitea  the  audienCc  by  a  pathetic  tedlalion  d  legend)  and 

of  the  action.  But  the  custom  teems  to  have  arfien  of  iptcially 
prefacing  the  drama  proper  by  a  kind  of  induction  which  illut- 

tkatof  AmilT^mur  (Tamerlane),  who  appears  as  lamenting  and 
annging  tbc  death  of  Hotain^  or  the  ^iiode  of  Joseph's  be- 
trayal by  hit  btelhren,  as  piefiguring  the  cruelty  ihown  to  Ali 
and  hit  tont.  At  the  climai  of  Ihe  action  proper  Hotain  prays 
la  be  granted  at  the  day  of  iudgmcnt  the  key  of  the  treasure  ol 
tiUDo;  and  the  final  Kent  tbows  the  fulAlmtnt  of  his 
r,  iridch  opetu  paradise  to  those  who  have  helped  the  holy 
t,  ot  who  have  so  much  at  thed  a  tingle  tear  for  him. 
I  thm  be  KM  that  tiot  only  is  this  complex  and  riabotalc 
ction  una[^n>ached  in  iit  length  and  in  iu  patient  develop- 
labyar      ■       ■■ 


kind  ol  Oberainmeigau   play  anl 
t  ol  the  Nibdunp  in  one. 
■Translated byComiedcCobiiMaa. in hhJUJ|im(l  fkdmphir 
iw  rAtii  milraU  (Parit,  1W5}. 


Tbc Mker  kind stPcniandeniiilbetfaiMcta  (-spectada). 
a  kind  ol  coiacdy  ot  larce.  sometimes  called  it^id  (ditguiiii^), 
pcrfnimed  l>y  wandcrlog  miaslreli  ot^xaJisuriu  CBllcd 
laufyi.  who  travel  about  aeeampanied  by  their  itya-  2l_»— 
iiru,  ■ndamusetuchapeclalenas  they  End  by  thctr 
improvised  en lertainitienls.  which  teem  to  be  on  much  tbt  sane 
level  a*  English  "  inleiludes."  A  favourite  and  ancient  variely 
of  the  species  it  the  iaragua  or  puppet-play,  ol  which  the 
protagooiit  ia  called  Uuiii  ptUtHM  (the  bald  hatot. 

The  modern  Persian  drama  Menu  to  have  admitted  Westers 
influences,  as  in  Ibe  case  of  such  comtdiei  as  TMi  PUaSm  e/  Uu 
Cmrl.  and.  avowedly,  ilnmitur  Jaurdam  laid  J/iufa'/i  Skah. 
of  whom  the  former  steals  away  the  wila  of  young  Persia  by  his 
pictures  of  the  delights  of  Pirii. 

There  is  no  necesiiiy  for  any  relcrence  ben  10  tbe  civllixation 
or  to  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  or  to  ihoce  of  other  Senulic 
peoples,  with  whom  the  drama  ia  either  entirely 
wanting,  or  only  appears  as  a  quite  occasional  and  JJ^^ 
eiotic  growth.  Oranatic  tlcncnls  are  apparent  in 
two  of  the  books  ol  the  Hebrew  tcriptutE— tbe  Bonk  s/  Ralk  and 
the  Beak  nj  Jri,  of  which  latter  the  author  of  Eiryman,  and 
Cocthe  in  hit  Fatal,  made  w  itnprcstive  a  use. 

From  Polynesia  and  aboriginal  America  we  also  have  Isolated 
Among  these  are  the  perfornancrs,  accom- 


rd  by  dancing  an 


with  re 
[h  Sea  Islanders,  first  de 


ire  mythology  by  W.  Wyall 


dby 


and  has  been  rendered  inl 
historic  i^y  of  the  heroic  1 
a  pathos  Htiding  eipitwon 


ifluenced  tbe  people  of  vl 


DXAIUTtC  ElZMIHTS  IH  .EOVPIUK  CULTUU 

The  civil iaalion  and  religious  ideas  of  Ihe  Egyptians  so  vilally 
nse  drama  we  are  aboul  to  speak  thai 
bt  altogether  omitted.  The  influence 
of  Egyptiin  upon  Greek  civiliiaiion  has  probably  been  over- 
imatcd  by  Herodotus;  but  while  it  will  never  be  clearly 
)'»n  how  much  Ihe  Greeks  owed  to  the  Egyptians  in  diveta 
nthcs  ol  knowledge,  it  is  certain  that  the  former  confessed 
msdves  the  scbolais  ol  Egypt  in  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  its 
uial  theology.  The  doctrine  ol  the  immotulity  ol  the  soul 
re  found  Hi  most  solemn  tipiet«ion  in  mystnioui  redtailons 


soul  froi 


Dionysus,  undoubtedly  cc 
of  which  il  is.  how 
to  which  Ihey  sought  to  g 


:arthly  Ic 


r,  useless  to  speculate-     The  ideas 


ivifyinf 


lolni: 


simply  idcnlifies  with  the  Dionysus  ol  the  Greeks.  The  tame 
deity  was  likewise  honoured  by  processions  among  ihe  rural 
Egyptian  population,  which,  accoriliug  to  the  tame  aulhority,  in 
neatly  all  rcspecu  enecpt  the  absence  of  choruses  rcscraWcd 
the  Greek  phallic  procesHons  in  honour  ol  the  wine-god. 
"■  lithe  Egypttonsleokeduponmusicasan  important  science 
luUy  estabUsfaed;  it  was  diligently  studied  by  their  priests, 
though  not,  as  among  the  Cmks,  forming  a  part  of  general 
education,  and  in  the  sacred  rites  of  their  gods  Ihey  as  a  rule 
permitted  ihe  use  of  flule  and  harp,  as  well  as  ol  vocal  music.' 
Dancing  was  as  an  art  confined  to  prolsitional  persons;  but  though 
"  ghu  Olden  abttaiiwd  from  its  practice,  the  lowf  ■'"i"i~d 
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ilive  occuiOiH.  when  ■  Icndency  to  p 


i.  Cuu  Duma  . 
II  the  deck  dranu  nuy,  In  the  sourea  Trc 
ve  owed  to  Egyptian,  or  Phrytfan,  or  otl 
iRutnctl,  iU  drvclopmrnl  wu  Independt 
lustaincd.     Not  only  in  il9  beginnings,  b 


igion. 


Ihatiuolheirdigiousiyitem  hue 
foice  uiimilaied  to  ilidl  foreign  cli 
And  variety  develtqwd  in  own.  T 
initodured  into  Gieeci  by  ihc  Thi 


s  later  growth  abandonei 
'nic  polytheism  was  il  one 
ftnthropomorphic  fonnili 


lie  warship  of  Dionysus 


.lion  (whenc 
Apollo  am 


d  moon,  whom  Ihc  Plioei 


9  Ihcir 


onysu 


the  ^in  ol  tlic  goat  sacrifice 
(hit  of  lh«  connected  worsli 
>nd  DemeiCT  sprang  ihcbegii 

'       i  comedy,"  says  Ariiiotle,  "originated  in 


rre  speciftcaiiy 

nat  voTshippen,  who  wore 
1.  These  wen  the  toljrt. 
lionyiiK,  Bacchus,  Ap«Uo 


manner — the  Srst  fi 

■second  from  those  who  led  oil  Ihe 

This  divetjily  of  origin,  and  the  dislinclion 


'ieilously 

(tstement  as  to  (he  origin  and  history  of  ritiicT, 

The  custom  of  oUcring  thanks  lo  Ihe  gods  by  hymoi  and 
dances  in  the  [daces  of  public  resort  was  fini  practised  by  Ihe 

Credu  in  Ih*  Dcman  stale).  *bo»e  whtJe  system  of 
^1^     lift  was  oiganitcd  on  a  Riilttaiy  basis.     Hencs  the 

dances  of  the  Dorians  originally  laughl  or  imiiated 
the  moveiMiiU  of  soldicn,  and  Iheir  hymns  were  waililie  chants. 
Such  were  the  beginnings  o!  the  tkmmt,  and  of  its  songs  (called 
poeairJ,  from  an  epithet  of  Apollo),  acconpanied  first  by  [he 
'    rmini  and  then  by  Ibe  flute.     A  step  ii      ' 


Tied  these  rcligiau 


heind 


■  a!  Ihc  population.  From  the  Doric  f""'  •'  »  ""y  early 
period  several  styles  at  choral  dancing  iomied  Ihernsdves. 
lo  which  Ihe  three  styles  of  dance  in  scenic  productions— Ihe 
tragic,  the  comic  and  Ihe  salyric — aie  staled  afterwards  to  have 

growih.  This  was  due  to  Ihe  introduction  among  the  Dorians 
^^  ol  the  diMyrjinfr  (from  CM.  descended  from  Zeus,  and 
^aH"^  feiaupM.  Ihe  Latin  Irlumfhu),  originally  a  song  of 
revellen,  probably  led  by  a  Sule-player  and  accom- 
panied by  the  music  ol  other  Eastern  instruments,  in  which 
it  was  customary  in  Ctele  lo  celebrate  ihe  birth  of  Bacchus 
(Ihe  doubly-born)  and  possibly  also  his  later  adventures.  The 
leader  of  the  band  UcryflutMi)  may  be  supposed  to  have  at 
times  assumed  the  chancier  of  the  wine-god,  whose  worshipptn 


ttyriu.     The  dithymnb  «as  itduced 

Lesbian  Arion  (fl.  6io),  who  composed 
ihe  moving  band  of  wonhlpfien  lata 
chorus  of  atlendaota  on  Dionysi^^ 
"  a  slyle 


•*** 


of  misic  adapted  lo  the  charocler  of  the  chorus,  a 
songs  "  Iragedies  "  or  "  goal-songs,  "  Arion,  whose  goat-ebortiB 
may  perhaps  have  umc  connexion  with  an  eariy  Aicadian 
worship  of  Pan,  associated  il  permanently  wiih  Dionysus,  and 
thus  became  the  Inventor  of  "  lyrical  tragedy  " — ■  tr 
stage  beiween  the  diihyramb  and  Ihe  regular  drama. 
His  invention,  or  the  chorus  with  whidi  il  dealt,  ■ 
established  according  to  fixed  rules  by  his  contem-  ~  '  * 

porary  Slesicborus.  About  the  time  tthen  Arion  introduced 
thcseimprovcmenuinloiheDorfandlyof  Corinth. the (likewiae 
Dorian)  families  al  Slcyon  honoured  the  hcrv-king  Adrastus  by 
tragic  choruses.  Hence  the  invention  of  tragedy  was  ascribed 
by  the  Sicyonians  to  their  poet  Epigenes;  but  this  step,  signifi- 
cant for  Ihe  future  history  ol  the  Greek  drama,  of  employing  ibe 
Bacchic  chorus  for  Ihe  cdcbration  of  other  than  Bacchic  themes, 
was  soon  annulled  by  the  tyrant  CIdslhcnes. 

The  element  which  transformeil  lyrical  tragedy  into  Ihe 
tragic  diaraa  oas  added  by  the  loniana.  The  custom  of  Uu 
recilalign  of  poclry  by  wandering  minstrels,  called 
rkatjuics  (from  *i^,  staff,  or  from  lAmir,  to  piece  JT?,!***' 
together),  firat  iptang  up  in  the  Ionia  beyond  the  tea; 
to  such  mbistrels  was  duo  the  spread  of  the  Honeifc  poem* 
and  ol  subsequent  epic  cycles.  These  rccilalions,  with  or  without 
musical  accompaniment,  soon  inchided  gnomic  or  didactic, 
as  well  as  epic,  verse;  il  Homer  was  a  rhapsode,  so  was  Ihe  sen- 
tentious or  "  moral  "Hesiod,  The  pi^ulat  effect  of  these  recita- 
lions  was  enarmously  increased  by  ihe  metrical  innovations  e( 
Archilochus  (from  ;og),  who  mvenled  the  iiwhee  and  the 


w.  Ihe  la' 


^rlhear 


IS  excelled — though  it 


is  the  r 

d  for  other  purpcacs 
already  have  Marly 
The  rhapsodes  me 
s  they  exercised  Iheit 
tcited  parts,  pcibaps 
in  of  a  long  epic  may 


"alogue. 


>ught . 


ic  poems,  the  form  being  frequnlly 
person.    The  rhapsode  was  in  son* 

th    them    the    germs    of    theatrial 


The  rhapsodes  were  actually  inlroduced  into  Allka  at  a  very 
eariy  peritKl;  the  Iliad,  we  know,  was  chanted  at  Ihe  firauioaia, 
a  rural  festival  of  Bacchus,  whose  worship  had  (uly  i 
entered  Allica,  and  waa  cherished  among  its  nisiic 
population.  Meanwhile  the  cyclic  chorus  ol  ibo 
Dorians  had  lound  its  way  into  Attica  and  Albens, 
ever  since  the  Athenians  had  rtcocniacd  the  authority  of 
centre  ol  the  ApolUne  religion  at  Delphi.  From  Ihe  irt 
of  the  Athcenluryonwaids  the  chorus  ol  ■ 
feature  ol  the  great  festival  of  Dionysus  at  Alhei 
only  remained  lor  the  rhapsodic  and  ihc  cyclicj- 
lot  the  ^ic  and  the  choral— elemeou  lo  coalesa 
have  been  brought  about  by  a  union  ol  Ihe  two  i 

domestication  of  these  riles  in  the  rtding  cily.  Tbb  occurred 
in  the  lime  of  Petsistratus.  perhaps  aficr  his  lestotalioi  in  jj*. 
To  Thespis  (sJ4l ,  said  lo  have  been  a  conlempotaty  of  Ibe  tyrant 

is  accordingly  ascribed.  ItVhetbcr  his  naizH  be  that  of  an  actual 
person  or  not .  hts  claim  to  bt  rvgarded  as  Ihe  inventor  of  tragedy 
is  founded  on  the  statement  Ihal  he  introduced  an  actflt 
<farei(Mr^,  originally,  "answerer"),  doubtless,  at  first,  gciwr- 
ally  the  poei  himself,  who.  instead  of  meiely  alternating  hii 
iccitalions  with  the  longa  of  the  chorus,  addressed  his  speech 
to  Its  leader— the  cttyfkani — with  whom  he  thus  canicd  M  t 
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+89 


iftda  ol  "  dialogue"    Or,  in  cths  war<b,  the  laJtt  of  the 

thoiu  (fBry/*atiii),  iiutcad  ol  iddituing  hinucU  to  the  cbonu, 
bdd  caavtne  with  tlii  *ctor.  Tlic  cbonu  stood  round  its  kids 
in  {nnt  of  (he  Buchic  slur  (fkymM) ;  the  icloi  stood  with  the 
•Jiryphaeiu,  vho  had  occupied  ■  moit  deviled  p«ition  ia  onkr 
\o  be  vitibJe  ibove  bit  feliowt,  on  ■  nide  Cable,  or  pouibly  on  ■ 
h  the  va^on  of  Tbeipn  may  be  1  Actioo,  due  \o  a 


e  beginning 


CUE.  we  bive  here,  with  the  begianing 
Theapii.  that  he  duguised  Liie  actor' 


on  of  Susi 


:e  bnt  by  means  of  1 
pigmmt.  aiterwaros  Dy  a  masic  in  tne  dialogue  wu  treated 
some  myth  relating  to  Bacchus,  or  to  some  other  deity  or  licnL 
Whether  or  nolThespis  actually  vrole  tragediei  (and  thoeseens 
no  Ruon  to  doabt  il},  Phrynichus  and  one  or  two  other  poets 
ire  mentioned  aa  having  carried  on  choral  tragedy  u  Kt  on 
foot  by  bin,  and  as  having  introduced  improvements  into  its 
still  predominating  lyrical  element.  Tbe  atcp  which  made 
dramatic  action  poHible.  and  wiib  xhich  the  Greek  drama  thus 
really  began,  was,  as  1$  distinctly  stated  by  Ariitotle.  taken  by 
Aeschylus.  He  added  a  (ecood  aaor;  and,  by  redudng  the 
luDCtions  ol  the  chorus,  he  1  urlhet  esUbUihed  Ib<  dialogue  is  the 
principal  part  of  tragedy.  Sophoda  allerwards  added  a  third 
tctor,  by  which  change  tbe  prepondcnnce  of  tho  dialogue  was 


miplet. 
If  the  origin  ol  Creek  corned 
that  of  Creek  tragedy,  the  begini 
-..^  ^  >n  more  obscurity.  U>  assodatioil  with  religious  woi 
n;~^i  ihip  Has  oat  inlLiii;  iu  foundatioos  by  in  popula 
mirth,  though  icligious  frstivalt,  and  those  of  th< 
vintage  god  in  particular,  must  from  the  Eirtt  have  been  lb 


nifor 


1  native  ol  Doric  Megaiia,  whose  in- 


-invented"  by  Sl 

comraunicaled  to  tbdr  own  and  other  Dorian  coloni< 
to  this  day  the  home  of  vivadous  mimic  dialogue, 
Bacchic  vintage  festivals  bands  of  jolly  compani 
ptopelly  *  Rvel  continued  after  supper)  went  about 
(loot,  carrying  the  phallic  emblem,  and  indulging  in 


or  11  the  Baci 


longaungin 


was  called  a  wmut- 
bwerealter- 

mrdsheld  in  moil  Creek  dliei,  and  in  Alheni'seem  to  have  early 
included  a"  topical  "tpeechuwelluacborsl  song,  det«miined 
Ibeehiracteroi  Old  Attic  comedy,  whose  most  piominentfeatuie 
was  an  absolute  licence  of  penonil  viliGcstion. 

Thus  iodependentof  one  anolh» in  their  cri^n.CrMli  tragedy 
and  comedy  never  actually  coalcKcd.  The  "satyr-drama," 
^^  though  in  some  sente  it  partook  of  the  nature  ol  both, 
^^^^  was  in  its  origin  as  in  Its  history  connected  with 
tragedy  alone,  whose  origin  it  directly  recalled. 
Pnllnai  of  Philui,  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus  in  bis  earlier 
dayi,  is  Slid  to  have  istored  the  Iri^c  chorus  to  tbe  satyrs; 
if.  he  Gilt  produceddnmas  in  which,  though  they  were  the  same 

difTeient  and  tnlirely  carried  on  by  satyn.    The  tragic  poelt. 
:(orlh  abo  composed  latyr- 


it  was  In  o 


n  wiLh 


sties  only  that  i 
ry  of  the  Platonic 
Kit  tragic  and  iht 

never  eiemplified  In  practice,      ineso-cuieo"  nuaro- 
L       tragedy  "or"  traip-comedy  "  of  later  wiilen,  perhaps 

in  some  of  its  features  in  1  measure  antidpatcd  by 
[ddes,'  in  form  nowise  differed  from  tragedy;   it  merdy 


latyr-dramai  were  perforracd.    The 
me  man  ought  to  be 
comic  poet,  wu  imong  the  Creeks 


in  its  cl: 


riably  hi 


tcmpoiutei  did  far  toon  to  dotny  tbe  oMniial  diStRoce 
hdwren  Ibe  two  great  branches  of  the  Creek  dramatiom. 

Pirioij  ofCruk  Trafdy.—'nt  hislsry  of  Oniek— vrtiidi  10  all 
intents  aad  purpoaei  remained  Altic — Ingidy  divide*  itiell  into 
three  periixb. 

I.  TU  Pviad  Ufnri  AaehyliH  (55S'4«g)--'From  Ibis  ve  have 
hut  a  few  aaniFt  of  luthors  and  plays— tbo«  of  tbe  former  being 
(b(udttThcipi9)ChDerila>,PhrraichusindP  ialinai,all  of  nhoio 
lived  lo  contend  with  Aoschyluslorthetragiipiiae.    Toeachof 

em  certain  iniuivitiaiB  are  ascribed — for  ilstance  the  intnv 
■clioD  of  fenuile  diaraclen  to  Pbiynichoi.  He  is  beat  re- 
emberedby  theovetpovreringeffecCeiidtohive  been  created 
r  his  Ciftiirt  */  MiUi»i.  in  which  the  chorus  consisted  of  the 
ivescl  the  nKMoidanuilarsin  the  scrviaof  tbe  Great  King. 

II.  Tke  Claiiital  Pcritd  cf  Attk  rnrioty—tbat  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  their  conlemporaiiei  (499-4951. 
To  this  behing  all  the  really  important  phases  in  the  progrcas 

"iieek  tragedy,  which  sevaally  connect  tbemidvea  with  the 
Ki  of  its  three  great  maatets.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Tsenlalivea  ot  successive  generations  oi  Attic  history  and 
though  of  course  in  these,  as  in  tbe  progress  of  their  ait  iteelt. 


e   polili. 


ously  asserted  the 
imately  associated  with  the 
tbe  post-^tfae  Areopagus.* 


idly  dung;  nnd  it  wu  the  Dotiui  development  of  Hellenic 
id  the  phlbsopbical  syuem  based  upon  it  with  which  his 
religioua  and  mocal  eoavieiions  were  imbued.  Thua  even  upon 
deration  which  succeeded  him,  and  to  which  tbe  powerful 
simplicity  of  his  dramatic  and  poetic  didion  seemed  strange,  the 
^cal  loftiness  of  his  conceptions  and  the  aubUmity  of  hi» 
Iramatic  imagination  fell  like  the  note  of  a  mightier  age.  Ta 
u  nthing  is  more  striking  than  the  coacibatory  leodeociei  ol 
lis  conservitive  mind,  and  the  progresrive  nature  of  what  may 
lave  seemed  to  his  later  ointcmporaria  antiiiDited  ideals. 

Sopbodes  (4g5-40s)  wu  the  assodatc  of  Peridc*,  and  an 
ipholder  of  bis  lulborily,  nuhei  thin  a  csnusteat  pi^ril  of  hii 
political  priodplesi  but  hit  manhood,  and  perhaps  „^^|,^, 
the  maturity  oil  hit  genius,  coloddcd  with  the  great 
days  when  he  could  ttand.  lilte  his  mighty  friend  and  the  rhd- 
munily  they  both  10  gloriously  represented,  on  tbe  aunny 
heights  of  achievement.  Sereriely  pious  as  well  ai  nobly 
patriotic,  he  neverthdeis  treats  the  myths  of  the  oitional 
religion  In  the  spirit  of  1  conscious  artist,  contrasting  with  lofty 


struggles  of  biuni 
festlnies.  Perhaps  he,  tc 
*.  of  pcAoDil  rcsponiib 


was  one  of  the  initltted;  ind  Uie 
ty  which  b  the  ■nyttidi  inner 
lew  of  life."  Tbe  att  of  Sephndea 
a  tn^fy  the  greatnt  epoch  in  tbe 
me  of  Atheni — an  epoch  conacinus  ol  unequaUed  achievemcDts, 
but  nnthec  wbaUy  unconsdout  of  the  brief  eudutance  which  was 

Euripldca  (48o-4e£),  as  is  the  (ale  of  Rcoiut  of  a  more  coin[dea 
kind,  hia  been  mote  variously  and  aatiihetically  judged  thaii 
either  of  hli  great  Idlow-tragediani.  Hit  art  has  ^^^Mta 
been  described  u  devoid  of  the  IdeaKsm  of  thdts, 
hit  genius  aa  rhetorical  rather  than  poetical,  bit  inoralUy  at  that 
of  a  sophistical  wit.  On  the  olbei  hand,  he  baa  been  lecogniied 
not  only  u  the  most  tragic  of  the  Aliic  tragediant  and  the 
naK  pathetic  of  andeat  poets,  but  aha  at  the  most  biUDane  in 
hit  loda!  phikmphy  aad  the  most  variout  la  his  ptychotogical 
iniighl.  At  leul.  though  fu  removed  from  tbe  more  naU  age 
of  Ihe  national  life,  he  is,  both  in  patriotic  ipirit  and  in  hi! 
choice  of  thema.  genulndy  Altic;  and  if  he  wu  "  blunted  an 
tbe  Mage  by  the  daemon  of  Socrates,"  be  wu,  like  Socratei 
biaftif.  Ihe  representatin  of  an    age    which    wu   1   te<d> 

'  'ilicnM;  Otiifmltix. 
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Lratmeat  ot  Ibe  chocui,  nor  i 

■nd  tbe  ctidiDg  of  i  tragedy,  did  he  introduce  lay  rmdical  cbinge. 
To  Euiipidei  tbe  general  progreu  of  dnmatic  limlurc  ncvn^ 
Eheleis  ons  mora  ihan  m  aoy  olliii  ucieal  poet.  Tnccdy 
foUowiid  b  hil  [oautepi  in  Greece  uid  (t  Rome.  Comedy  o*ed 
him  Komething  in  the  liter  phua  of  Ibc  very  Aristophuiei 


ill  the  lentimenta  of  Menandei;  ind,  what  the  i 

directlyor  indiieelly  the  most  pomeriul  infli 

The  IncoDlstubLe  pre-emincDce  of  tlie  Uirec  gnat  U*^ 
pom  mi  in  omne  of  time  iduionledgcd  at  Alhera  by  tlie 
n>irM    ""^  »llowiog  no  trigediei  but  thein  to  be  perfgimed 

mMn      ptay  of  thdn  ihouhJ  be  peifonned  it  each  Dionyiia, 
aMU>*'     u  wdl  11  by  the  law  of  Lycurgua  (i.  530)  whidi 


aulheni 


:ofw 


copiea  1 


lof  tl 


public  archivo.     Yel  it  ii  pouible  that 

thne  Iributes  il  not  Etitiicly  juitifiible;  and  not  all  the  tragic 

myriad  of  youngling  derided  by  AriAtophano.  Of  those  trho 
atliined  to  cclcbiity  ton  of  Chios  (d.  before  41Q)  leemi  10  have 
lollowcd  eailier  iradilioni  of  ityle  than  Euripides',  Agathan, 
*ba  lurvived  the  latur,  on  the  other  hand,  introduced  certain 
innovationa  of  a  Traninormal  Lind  both  into  the  lubitance  and 
the  form  of  dramatic  composition,^ 

III.  Of  the  third  period  of  Creek  tragedy  tbe  concluding 
limit  cannot  be  precisely  Ried.  Down  lo  the  dayi  of  Alexander 
f^,^c.  the  Great,  Athens  bid  lemaincd  the  chief  home  of 
■••MnW  tragedy.  Though  tragedie*  mult  have  begun  lo  be 
nipul  acted  at  the  Syracusin  ind  Macedonian  courts,  since 
—"■"K  Aochylui,  Euripido  ind  Agaihon  bad  lojounicd 
'"*"*'  there— ihoujh  the  practice  of  producing  pliyi  at  the 
Dionyiia  before  the  allies  of  Athenl  must  have  led  to  their 
holding  limilar  exhibitions  al  home— yet  bclgte  the  death  of 
Aleunder  we  meet  with  no  inttance  of  a  tnt^c  poet  wiiling 
or  of  a  tragedy  written  outside  Alhnu.  Ad  ciceplion  ihould 
indeed  be  made  in  favour  of  the  lyiant  Dtonyiiut  of  Syracuse, 
who  (like  Critiu  in  his  earlier  dayi  at  Alheni)  wu  "  addicted 

however,  were  Atheniani  born;  though  the  namei  of  Euphorion, 
thcsonotAachylus,laphon,lhcsonof  Sophocles,  and  Euripldn 
and  Sophocles,  the  nephew  and  (he  grandson  iwpectively  of 
Ibelr  great  nimcsikei.  illuilnte  the  ddceot  n(  the  mgic  trt 
a*  in  herediury  family  potMssion.  Chieiemon  (HjSo)  ulnady 
eiliibiti  tragedy  on  tbe  road  lo  corUin  decay,  foe  we  Icara  thai 
hb  plays  were  written  for  reading. 

Soon  aflei  the  death  of  Aleunder  theatres  are  found  spread 
ovcf  the  whole  Hellenic  worid  of  Europe  and  Asia — a  result  to 


a  Ulerary 


oubttess  c 


with  w 


buled. 


3  byte 


m  Alhcru 


whils  the  1 

Ingic  pocta  flocked  to  the  ca: 

jion  of  Greek  poets  di 


command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphi 
AetoUaa  undenook  the  list  of  tragedlei,  while  Lycophnm  wai 
charged  with  the  comediea.  But  Lycophron  hlriiidl  was  fn- 
cluded  in  lU  the  wrtiDnt  of  the  list  of  the  sevtn  tragic  poeta 
famed  at  the  "  Plelai "  *ho  sllU  wrote  in  the  ityle  of  the  Atlk 
naiten  and  followed  the  rule*  observed  by  ihnn.  Tragedy 
and  tbe  dnnalic  art  continued  to  be  favoured  by  the  later 
Piolemln;  and  iboul  100  a.c  we  meet  with  the  corioua 
phenomenon  of  a  Jewish  poet,  Eiechlel.  composing  Greek 
tngedlei,  of  OM  of  which  (the  Eialm  Iiom  Egypt)  fragments 
have  come  dowir  to  ui.  Tragedy,  with  the  iityr-drama  and 
caraedy,  lurvfvcd  In  Alexandria  beyond  the  dayi  of  Cicero  Biid 


n  Imitaton  of  these  poelt  and  ol 


mitallOR  of  the 

roHcst 

luflerlngi  of  fa 

Sion.  To  such 
nfinediudf; 

booki  which 

ilimity,' 


I  yet  g 


ictoiy," 


'  brought  ui 

3ught  not  only  in  passages  but  in  the  entire  themes  of  other 
ittic  tragedies'  cannot,  of  course,  even  il  accepted  u  lucb, 
Lamp  the  plays  In  which  they  occur  as  historic  dramai.  No 
oubt  Attic  tragedy,  though  after  a  diSerent  and  more  dfcoroul 
Lshion,  shared  the  tendency  of  her  comic  sister  to  introduce 
ilusioni  10  contemporary  events  and  persons;  and  (he  io- 
uigenccof  Ihb  tendency  was  fadlilatcd  by  the  revision  (IioDin^) 
3  which  the  works  of  the  great  poets  were  subjected  by  them, 
r  by  those  who  produced  their  works  after  "'       -    .-     . 


.■,  the  subject 
ni  from  the  epos;  and  it 


"  but  dry  >c 


that 

of  Homer  " — an  express! 

ing  the  poems  which  belong  t 

Sophocles,  Euripides  and  thcij 

the  Trojan,  ind  also  to  the  He 

and  10  Alllc  legend  in  general, 

already  Aeschylus  had ' 


ragedies  belon 
a  famous  ui 


achylu. 


of  the  iniroduction  ot  the  second  actor  Ihat  a  second 
rknii  ibould  likewise  be  added;  and  thlt  tripartite  diviiion 
would  be  Ihe  earliest  form  of  the  trilogy,— three  scclioni  ol  the 
sime  mylh  forming  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of » till(lc 
drama,  marked  oS  from  one  another  by  (he  choral      n> 

ment  o(  these  several  portions  of  a-  mylh  in  three  *y 
separate  plays,  connected  together  by  their  subject  **■'■ 
and  by  being  performed  In  sequence  on  a  single  occasion.  This 
is  the  Aachyliisn  Irilaty,  of  which  we  have  only  one  extant 
enmple,  the  Ortilria — ai  to  which  critici  may  differ  wheiher 
Aeschylus  adhered  in  it  to  his  principle  Ihat  Ihe  ttrengtb  ibouM 


Ui    Lycophron, 

imitn;  Dtnir- 
jripides,  Mf4ta. 

kd  heeling  *'  the 

Iky'ab^ald 


trsnuoitd  lonf  iptKhei  or  epjiodet  from  one  Ingcdy  ji 
— a  device  largelv  lollowcd  by  the  Roman  dnDHtistt, 

yCoogle 


•AiMoi  ITht  Flanr). 


DRAMA 

ol  Uk  ttNogy 


He  In  Utt  nidrilt— in  otMt  arofdi,  th) 

in  the  Mtood  pUy.     In  any  ate,  thr  lymmeti 

wu  dntroyed  by  Ihe  practice  ol  pcriDnmBf  uur  ii  h 
j^^^  IWyr-drami,  probibly  u  ■  rule,  ii  oM  it^tyt,  con- 
~  ntcted  in  subject  with  the  trilogy,  which  tba  becama 

a  IttrJatj,  tbougli  <li<>  teim,  unlike  the  other,  tc*mt  to  bt  m 
pardy  Ucbniol  eiprwion  invented  by  the  ksined.'  Sepbode*, 
m  mere  oonKiaui  and  probably  a  more  lelt-ccitital  aniit  than 
AeadryiiK,  may  be  auumed  [rom  Ibe  fint  lo  h*vt  eUboraled 
hti  tragedin  with  greater  care;  and  ta  lUi.  n  weB  ai  to  Irii 
iBBoratton  of  the  third  actor,  which  DUerially  added  to  the 
fulneu  of  the  action,  wc  may  tiulbate  hit  hnroduciion  of  the 
mtom  ot  cDDteoding  (or  the  pria  with  liagle  playi.  It  dm  not 
loUow  that  be  sever  prodnced  connected  trilo^n,  though  we 
have  no  dample  ot  Mich  by  bim  or  any  taur  author:  on  the 
oUicr  hand,  there  b  no  proof  that  either  he  or  any  of  b»iuccettOTa 
evtr  departed  from  the  AeKhylean  rule  of  produAig  three 
tngedio.  foUowed  by  a  lalyr-draDia.  od  the  tun*  day.  TU* 
reaulBcd  the  third  asd  bit  itige  in  the  fatKoty  of  the  con- 

■iruction  of  Attic  tragedy.  Tlw  tCDdency  of  ill 
2^j  action  towerda  complication  wu  a  natutnl  progreM, 
gfT-Tr        and  ii  enphalicalty  appmved  by  Ariatotlt     This 

complication,  b  whkh  Eunpidei  nnlled,  ted  to  hi) 
use  of  prologues,  in  which  one  of  the  characten  opens  the  play 

begins.  TUt  practice,  though  ridiculed  by  AriMophuia,  »a* 
too  coavmicnt  not  lo  be  adopted  by  the  mcnisora  of  Eoripldn, 
and  M<nander  transferred  it  to  comedy.  As  the  dialogue  in- 
CRWed  in  importance,  w  the  dnnuilic  lignl&cance  of  the  choms 
diaunisfaed.  While  in  Aeschylus  it  mostly,  and  in  Sophocles 
accBsianally,  lakes  put  (a  the  action,  its  songs  could  Dot  but 
more  and  more  approach  the  chancier  of  lyriral  inlmuiui; 
and  tUs  they  opeiJy  assumed  when  Agalhon  began  the  practice 
of  inserting  choral  songs  (embciima)  which  lud  nothing  to  do 
with  the  actios  of  the  play.    In  the  general  csntrivucc  of  their 

Sophods  and  Euiipidei  should  exhibit  an  advance  In  both 
(iRdom  and  ingenuity;  but  the  palm,  due  to  a  treatment  at 
once  pioasly  adhering  to  the  substance  of  Ibe  ancient  legeod* 
and  original  in  an  eflective  dramatic  treatment  of  them,  must 
be  given  10  Sophocles.  Euripides  was,  moreover,  less  skilful  in 
untying  compUcated  actioni  than  la  weaviag  ttioi;  hena  hi* 
frequent  [son  '  to  the  expedient  of  the  dew  a  MSeUiM,  *hkh 
&gphade*  employs  only  in  his  laleat  play.* 

Tbe  other  diitincliom  to  be  drawn  between  tbc  dramatic 

qoalities  of  the  three  great  tragic  mastcn  must  be  mainly  haled 

upon  a  eritiral  estimate  of  the  individual  genius  ot 

^"*"        each.    In  the  characters  ol  Ihdl  irogrdies,  Aeschylus 

■nd  Sophocles  avoided  those  lapnes  of  dignity  with 

winch  from  oae  point  ot  view  Euiipides  has  been  chaignl  by 


Aristopbanc 


Anity.  If  his  n 
nd  statuesque,  they  are  mote 
I  objected  lo  the  later  tragcdiar 


.lyie  I 


nth  and  diligent 
nabied  a       '  " 


lially  true,  ai 


who  had  MUIoa't 
les,  to  Ibe  play  of 


the  cenvenalioiial  lang 

however,  tbc  Euripideat  — 

itasdaid  ot  later  tragedy,  the  flowery  styla  ot  qieecfa  Introduced 
by  Agalhon  finding  no  permanent  favour. 

'  One  ™ivT.diami  only  ii  pteKTved  to  us.  the  CyrJafi  of  Euripides, 
a  dramatic  vmion  of  the  rfomfrtc  tale  of  Ihe  v!«t  of  OdyMtui  lo 
Pofyphenui.  Lyoophcon,  by  uiioe  the  ■alyr.dmiu  (■  hU  Mtai- 
dniu)  ai  a  vehicle  of  perianal  ndKuk  applied  u  to  a  purpoee 
>.*^n>Klinf  that  of  Old  Aljic  Comedy.  


Finally,  Acschytui  b  nid  to  have  i 

tragic  costume  of  which  the  object  i 
improved  t'  '        " "    ' 


t  these 


thee 
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rfoniB  [b 
elf^vidcni — to  have 

lo  loftier     2^X 


Dt  afraid  ol  rags  an 
- -^anes  on  thb  heao  seem 
re  that  they  would  apply  tc 


■tatore.  Eorlpidn  wi 
but  the  saicasrai  of  Ai 
feeble  to  those  who  ar 
Lmf  as  well  as  to  TeUphui. 

Ptritdi  el  Cmk  Cnmtiy.—Tht  IdUory  of  Creek  comedy  is 
likewise  that  of  an  essentially  Attic  growth,  ahhoogh  Sidlian 
eomedy  was  earlier  In  date  than  her  Attic  sitter  or  descendant. 
The  tornier  is  represented  by  Eplcharmus  (fl.  500).  and  by  the    * 
names  of  one  or  two  other  poets.     11  probably  bad  a  chorus,  and, 
dealing  as  it  did  in  a  mixture  of  phtlosophical  discourse,  anti- 
thetical rhetoric  and  wfld  buffoonery,  necessarily  varied  in  style. 
Hit  comedies  were  the  earliest  eiampla  of  Ihe  clau  distinguished 
as  Miliriai  from  the  ilalariai  and  the  niriM  by  their  greater 
freedom  and  turtmleoeeolmovemeni.    Though  In  some  respecia 
Sidlian  ctnnedy  seems  to  have  resembled  the  Middle  rathet 
than  Ihe  Old  Alllc  comedy,  Its  subjects  someLimcs,  like  those 
ot  Ihe  latter, coincided  with  the  myths  of  tragedy,  of  which  they 
!  doubtless  parodies.    The  siKalled  "  mimes  "  of  Sophnin 
430)  were  dramatic  scenes  from  Sicilian  everyday  Hfe,  in- 
led,  not  tor  the  stage,  but  for  lecilation,  and  classed  u 
lie  "  and  "female"  according  to  the  sci  of  the  characters, 
ttk  comedy  E>  usually  divided  into  three  periods  or  species, 
OU  amedy,  which  dated  from  the  complete  eatablisbment 
of  democracy  by  Pericles,  though  a  comedy  directed  against 
~      listodes  fs  mentfoned.    The  Mcgarean  lardcal      _^-„ 
^Inmenti  had  long  spread  !n  the  rural  districts      "JT 
0<  Attica,  and  were  now  introduced  into  the  cily,wheTe 
from  about  460  onwards  the  "comus"  became  a  mstter  ol 
pubHe  concern.     Cratinus  (e,  450-411)  and  Craia  (c.  449-415) 
first  moulded  these  beginnl?iga  into  the  forms  of  Attic  an.     The 
final  victory  of  Perfdea  and  the  democratic  party  may  he  reckoned 
Irom  the  ostracism  of  Thucydldes  (444) ;  and  so  eagerly  was  the. 
season  of  freedom  employed  by  the  comic  poets  that  already 
four  years  aflervarda  a  law — which,  however,  remained  only  a 
short  time  fn  force — limited  their  licence.     Cratinus,*  an  eaceed- 

tendeneles,  w«»  followed  by  Eupolis  (446-aflcr  415),  every  one 
of  whose  plays  appears  to  have  attacked  some  individual,'  by 
Phiynichus,  Plato  and  othcn;  but  the  representative  of  old 
comedy  In  its  (ulleM  development  Is  Arlatophin^  (c.  ***-'■  iMi 
a  comic  poet  of  unique  sod  unsurpassed  genloi.  Dignified  by 
the  actiuisitiofi  of  a  chorus  (more  numerous — twenty-four  to 
twelve  or  afterwards  fifteen — though  ot  a  less  coaily  kind  than 
the  tragic)  of  mashed  actoii,  and  ot  scenery  and  ,  ,, 
machinery,  as  well  as  by  a  corresponding  liieiuy  ft„„ 
elaboration  and  elegance  of  style.  Old  Attic  comedy 
nevertheless  remained  true  both  to  its  oripnand  to  the  purposes 
of  its  introduction  into  the  free  imperial  dty.  Its  special  leasoo 
was  at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaea.  when  the  Athenians  could 
enjoy  the  fun  against  one  another  without  espying  strangers; 
bul  it  was  also  performed  at  Ihe  Great  Dionysia.  It  borrowed 
much  from  tragedy,  but  It  retained  the  phallic  abandonment 
of  the  old  rural  tcstivals,  the  licence  of  word  and  gesture,  and  the 
audacious  directness  of  personal  invective.  These  characterislics 
are  not  features  peculiar  to  Aristophanes.  He  was  twitted  by 
some  of  the  older  comic  poets  with  havrng  degenerated  from  the 
full  freedom  of  the  art  by  a  tendency  to  tefinemeol,  and  he 
took  credit  lo  himself  (or  having  lupersedcd  Ihe  time-honoured 
CBUcin  and  the  stale  practical  joking  of  his  predecessois  by  a 
nobler  kind  of  mirth.  But  in  daring,  as  he  likewise  boasted,  be 
had  no  peer;  and  the  shafts  of  his  wil,  though  dipped  in  wlne- 
Icts  and  at  times  leathered  from  very  obscene  fowl,  fiew  at  high 
game.*  He  has  been  accused  of  seeking  to  degrade  what  be  ought 
10  have  recognized  as  good';  and  It  has  been  shown  with  com- 
plete success  thai  be  is  not  lo  be  taken  as  an  impartial  01  accurato 

•  Arcmxki:  FytitH  {Til  BMtt. 

'  Uariau  (dcoo)  1  B^fUi  (AldUadcs):  ZwmjCimoD) 
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■ulbority  an  Athcniui  lustoiy.    Bat  pirtlan  u  he  «■*■  he  wu 

jlIao  a  gcDULDC  patriot;  and  hit  very  political  lympathio — 
whicJ]  wert  conseivBtive,  liltc  Ihou  of  the  comic  pocU  id  gcoenl, 
not  only  beduse  it  wai  the  oid  famiiiei  upon  whom  the 
eipenJeoi  Ibtdariiia  in  the  main  devolved— wm  luch  aihave 
oitcD  itimiUated  the  moit  effective  political  lalite.  0(  the 
convrvaiive  qunlity  of  reverence  he  waa,  boweverj  alCoffcther 
devoid!  and  his  bve  lor  Athens  wia  that  of  the  most  (m-fMkta 
of  wns.  Flexible  even  in  his  religious  notion*,  he  HU,  in  Uiii 
as  in  other  respects,  ready  to  be  educated  by  his  Uma;  utd, 
like  a  true  comic  poet,  he  coaSd  be  *ilty  «t  the  expeose  even  of 
his  liiends,  and,  it  might  alniost  be  uid,  of  hinuelf.  In  walii 
of  fancy '  aod  in  beauty  of  lyric  melody,  be  bai  lew  peen  among 
the  great  poeli  of  all  tiiiiea. 

The  diitinciive  feature  of  Old,  aa  compared  with  Middle 

comedy,  is  the /ordfriuij,  the  speech  In  which  the  chorus,  moving 

^^  towards  and  facing  the  audience,  addreased  it  in  the 

actbn  if  the  play.  The  loss  of  the  farabajit  waa 
involved  in  the  tou  of  the  chorus,  of  which  comedy  was  derived 
in  consequence  of  the  geneial  reduction  of  eipendituie  upon  the 
comic  drama,  culminating  in  the  law  of  the  pcnonally  aggrieved 
dilhyiambic  poet  Cineiiai  (jofi).'  But  with  the  downfall  of  the 
independence  of  Athenian  public  life,  the  ground  had  been  cut 
from  under  the  feet  of  its  moat  characteristic  representative. 
Already in^if, in tbeanjLioustimeafteTthesailing  of  the  Sicilian 
eipediliun,  the  law  of  Syracosius  bad  prohibited  the  comtc 
poels  from  making  direct  relerence  to  current  evenu;  but  the 
Birdt  h^id  taken  their  iiight  above  the  range  gf  all  regulationa. 
The  caTastrophe  of  the  city  (405)  waa  preceded  hy  the  temporary 
ovmhrow  of  the  democracy  Un),  and  was  folkiwcd  hy  Ihs 
establishment  of  an  oligarchical  "tyranny"  under  Spartan 
pmlectioni  and,  when  liberty  was  restored  (404),  the  ciliiens 
for  I  lime  addressed  themselves  to  their  new  life  b  a  soberer 
spirit,  and  continued  (or  parsed]  the  lav  prohibiting  the  iatioduc- 
tbobynameof  any  individualas  one  of  the  personage*  of  a  play. 
The  change  to  which  comedy  had  to  accommodate  itself  was  one 
which  cannot  be  de^ed  by  precise  dates,  yet  it  was  not  the  less 
inevitable  in  its  progrcu  and  results.  Comedy,  in  her  struggle 
for  eiistence,  now  chiefly  devoted  herself  to  hterary  and  Boaal 
themes,  sucfa  as  the  criticism  of  tragic  poets,'  and  the  literary 

accomplished  lUelf.  Of  the  later  ^yi  of  Aristo^nes,  three* 
are  without  a  farabaiii,  and  in  the  last  ol  those  prcKfvn]  to  u* 
which  properly  belongs  to  Middle  comedy*  the  chorus  is  quili 
insignificant- 

II.  UiJJli  ttmtdy,  whose  period  exEeudi  over  the  temainini 
years  ol  Athenian  freedom  [from  about  400  to  3j8),  thus  difleiei 

JJJ^  Is  represented  by  the  names  of  thirty-seven  writer 
I, Bit  [mote  than  double  the  number  of  poets  attributed  ti 
Old  comedy),  among  whom  Eubulus,  Anliphanes  aii< 
Aklh  art  atatfd  to  have  been  prc-crninently  fertileandsuccesful 
It  was  a  comedy  of  mamien  as  well  *)  chiractei.  although  it 
ridicule  of  particular  classes  of  men  tended  to  the  creation  0 
atiinding  types,  such  as  soldiers,  parasites,  courtesans,  revellers 
and-^i  favourite  iigure  already  drawn  by  Ari^tophanea' — Ihi 
lelf*conceilcd  cook.  Id  ttyk  it  necessarily  inclined  to  becomi 
more  easy  and  conversatlcinal  and  to  substitute  ioiinuation  lo 


its  eScct  muil  have  been  to  degndc.  This  species  of  the  comic 
art  had  louod  favour  at  Athens  already  belore  Ihe  close  of  the 
great  avQ  war;  Its  inventor  was  the  Thuiu  Hegemon,  wboce 
Gifiinlsmaclkiii  was  amusing  the  AtheDlans  on  the  day  when  the 
n  arrived  of  the  Sidlian  diustti. 


DRAMA 

m.  ff» 


ol  distinguished     ^^  ^^ 


of  Middle,  Irom 

tiU  the  time  of  1  ..  ^ 

more  numerous,  including  the  capuin  (of  memnaric*) 
— the  origiDal  of  >  king  line  of  comic  favourite*— the  csanbii 
ihive,  &c.,  they  were  probably  ilw  more  conventionaL  New 
(omedy  appears  to  have  first  consthuttd  love  intrigue*  the  nMin 
subject  of  dramatic  actjona.    The  neat  famoui  ot  the  fiitj-ioor 
trrlleit  uid  to  have  belonged  to  this  period  of  coniedy   wen 
PbileraoD  (fl.  from  jjo),  Menander  (jt^Ji?)  *><d  his  coaloik 
potaty  Diphilu*.  Of  these  authors  we  hiiow  )DtDething    __ 
from  fragments,  but  more  from  their  Latin  adapter*    ^**" 
Plautus  and  Terence.    Aa  oomediajis  of  characta,    m^kk 
they  were  linuted  by  a  range  of  types  which  left  hltls 

plot!  they  were  skilful  iMher  than  varied,    tn  style,  a*  weU  ■> 

on.  Men 


New  comedy,  and  with  it  Creek  comedy  ptoper,  is  regarded  *s 

having  coDie  to  wi  end  with  Posidlppu*  (B.  c  iSo).  Olhci 
comk  writers  of  a  later  d»te  are,  however,  mentioned,  _^^  ^ 
among  them  Rhinthon  ol  Taienlum  (fl.  e.  300),  whose  22*^ 
miaed  compositions  have  been  called  by  varioua  namea, 
among  them  by  that  of  "  phlyacographica  "  (from  pUytx,  idle 
chatter).  He  w>l  succeeded  by  Sopater,  Sotades  and  other*; 
but  the  dramatic  clement  In  these  often  obscene,  but  not  pcrhap* 
altogether  frivolous,  ttivesiio  it  not  always  clearly  ascertainable. 
It  is  certain  that  Creek  comedy  gradually  cental  to  be  pn>- 
duclive;  and  thou^  even  m  its  origma]  form  it  long  continued 
iperial  Rome,  these  are  phase*  of  i(>  histoiy 


s  it*elf  Bpco 


which  may  here  be  passed  b] 

The  religiout  origia  of  the  Attic  dn 
all  it*  most  peculiar  fealuns.  Theatrical  performano 
held  at  Athens  only  ai  fined  seasons  in  the  early  part  ^|,  ,,  ^ 
of  the  year — at  the  Bacchic  feaiivils  of  the  country  nfm 
Dionylia  (vintage),  the  Lenaea  (wine-press),  probably  "•"e/ 
at  Ihe  Anthestcria,  and  above  all,at  the  Cleat  BLOnyUB.  ^"j** 
or  the  DionyBla  ftr  amUoKt,  at  the  end  ol  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  when  In  her  most  glorious  age  Athen* 
was  crowded  with  visitor*  from  the  islands  and  cities  of  her 
federal  empire.  As  a  pan  of  religioui  worship,  the  performance 
took  place  hi  a  aacred  kKality— the  Ixnami  on  the  south- 
eastern declivity  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  6tit  iriae.pre«* 
(laiai)  was  said  lo  have  been  set  up,  and  where  now  an  altar  of 
Bacchua  llkymilt)  formed  the  centre  of  the  theatre.  For  Ihe 
same  reason  the  eihibilions  claimed  the  attendance  of  the  whole 
population,  and  room  wa*  therefore  provided  on  a  grand  scale — 
according  to  the  Platonic  Socrates,  for  "more  than  30.000 " 
spectators  (see  Tkeatbe).  The  pelfonnances  lasted  all  imj, 
or  were  at  least,  in  accordance  with  their  festive  character, 
extended  to  as  great  a  length  as  possible.  To  their  religioiit 
origin  is  likewise  lo  be  attributed  the  fact  that  ihey  were  mated 
as  1  matter  of  slate  concern.  The  expenses  of  the  cborw,  which 
in  theory  represen ud  the  people  at  large,  were  delraytd  on  behall 
of  the  state  by  the  litur^s  (jjublic  service*)  of  wealthy  citiuns, 
chosen  in  turn  by  the  tribe*  to  be  iJnimci  (leaders,  u.  providere 
of  the  chorus),  the  duly  of  training  hehig,  of  course,  deputed  by 
them  to  pFofessional  persona  UlanrBiiiaacalii.  Publicly  appointed 
and  sworn  Judges  decided  between  the  merits  ot  the  drama* 
produced  in  competition  with  one  another:  tf<e  successful  poet, 
performers  and  chotagut  wen  crowned  with  ivy,  and  the  last- 
named  was  allowed  at  hi*  own  espeose  lo  consecrate  ■  ti^wd 
hi  memory  of  his  victory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacnd 
Bscchic  enclosure.  Such  a  moaumeDt — one  of  the  most  graceful 
riUcs  of  ancient  Athcn*— iiili  siinds  in  the  place  when  it  waa 
erected,  and  recall*  lo  posterity  the  victory  cf  Lystciale*, 
achieve!  in  the  tame  year  as  Ihat  of  Meiander  on  the  Gnnicus. 
The  dramatic  oahibiiionA  being  a  matter  of  religion  and  state. 
the  entrance  money  (Ufwinm),  vhich  h*d  been  iatiw' 


ROHAN] 

pnvcni  ovticiowJiagi  wu  from  Ihc  lime  ol  Peridc*  tmvided  oat 
al  ihc  public  ttessiuy  Tbc  vbole  populatioa  had  ■  litfbl  to  Ui 
Buxhic  boHAiy;  odtba  wdoko,  boi  boyt,  nor  tltrci  «ie 
ticluded  fnus  ituauical  ifMcucltt  at  Atbcoa. 

Tbc  icLijiiDui  dunctci  at  dnmaiic  peifarauinct*  *t  Albeni, 
ud  the  dicumuuiaa  undu  which  ihey  ucmdiiicly  look  plus. 
^  ILicewtu  dftcRiuncd  Iheii  utcnuJi  ot  ctMmbm  ud 

^y**  ueouy  The  acCoi'i  dren  *u  orisMlly  the  (olive 
I  im  Dioaysiia  utim,  o(  which  it  »lin>i  nuUoMi  the  gay 
4Dd  vuicgated  biwt.  Hm  uh  of  the  muk.  nu- 
mouDied,  high  avu  the  lonbead,  by  tn  unpfe  wif,  mi  due  to 
the  utoc'tapptuing  in  ihe  open  UI  and  Utdlttuicc  from  dkM 
of  the  ipectaiDcti  the  Mveial  qwde*  of  atuk  were  elationied 
■ith  grott  can,  and  adapted  to  the  diBerect  type*  al  iheairical 
charactcV'  The  iai/iMraus,  or  thick4oled  boot,  vhich  further 
niied  the  height  ol  the  tragic  actor  (while  the  "™^*»"  wore 
a  thiu-ftoled  boot),  waa  ULcwlac  a  relic  of  Bacchic  coatumb 
The  scenery  was,  la  ihe  simpllciiy  of  iu  origiaal  concepibn, 
culted  to  opco-alt  perfomunca;  hut  io  coime  ol  time  the  act 
of  sceoe-palnLing  came  to  be  higJdy  cultivated,  and  movable 
■cenea  were  contrivrd,  together  with  machmay  of  the  ambilioul 
klod  icqulted  by  the  Auic  drama,  whether  (or  biiniJDg  godt 
down  (com  beaven,  oi  lor  raising  moclati  aloft. 

Ob  >  atage  aod  among  aunoundingi  thiu  convtntioDtl,  it 
night  Kcm  as  If  litlte  scope  cotdd  have  been  left  for  (be  acloc'i 

._ an.    Bui,  IbDUgfa  Ibe  dEmaiuii  made  upon  the  Aitic 

>r  dJSered  io  kind  even  from  Ihoie  made  upon  his 
ra  thou  which  the  *  *     '     ' 


DRAMA 


nbaita 


11  the  le 


I   dedamaiioi 


Uaak  and  buiUn  might  inci 
at  once  tend  the  appioprii 
the  neceisaiy  lesoniace  I 

dialogue  and  lyric  passage,  m  gatLcuiaijaa  ajia  uiovemeQi, 
be  bad  to  avoid  the  least  viDlation  of  the  general  haimonyoF  the 
petfonnance.  Yet  it  it  deal  that  the  refinements  of  by-play 
must,  from  the  nature  of  Ihe  case,  have  been  impcoaibte  on  the 
Attic  atage;  Ibe  geiiiculaiion  must  have  b«a  broad  and 
mtuive;the  movement  ilow,  and  Ihe  grouping  hard,  in  tragedy; 
and  Che  weighty  samenisi  of  the  rediaiion  must  hhve  had  aa 
effect  even  more  solenui  and  leaa  varied  than  Ihe  hall-cbant 
which  itill  liDgen  on  the  modem,  stage.  Not  more  than  tbtee 
icton,  as  has  been  seen,  appeared  in  any  Attic  tragedy.    The 


dby  tl 


L;  perhaps  the  perfon 


the  fint  pans  (prolatomil)  wu  paid  liy  the  atate.  It  was  again 
k  result  of  the  religious  origin  of  Attic  dramatic  performances 
and  of  the  public  importance  attached  lo  them,  that  the  aclor'a 

matter  of  ccurae  free  Athenian  citliens,  often  the  dmnaiiits 
tbemieivel,  and  at  times  were  employed  In  olhel  bianches  of 
the  public  service.  In  later  days,  when  tragedy  had  migrated  to 
Altundria,  and  when  theatrical  enlenainmcnts  had  spread  over 
■11  the  Hellenic  world,  the  an  of  acting  s«cu  to  have  reached 
■B  unptecedenled  height,  and  to  have  taken  an  eitraordinary 
bo^  of  the  public  mind-  Syrwda,  or  companiea,  ol  Diooysian 
artists  afwuoded,  wt "  ?-  -  - 


,  who  were  in  possession  ol  various  privjleg 
ceet  least  (at  Pcrgamum)  of  rich  cndownen 


y,  established 
in  Lebedos,  Dear  Colophon,  wbith  ii 
said  to  have  lastea  longer  taan  many  a  famous  stole.  We  like- 
wise hear  of  strollingcompaiiies  performing  in  partibia.  Thus  It 
came  lo  pass  that  the  vitality  of  some  of  Ibe  masterpieces  of 
ibe  Greek  drama  is  without  a  parallel  in  theatrical  history ;  while 
Creek  acton  were'undouliteilly  among  the  principal  and  most 
■Acctive  agents  of  tbc  spread  of  literary  culture  Ihnugh  a  fieM 
put  of  the  known  world; 

The  theory  and  technical  system  of  the  drama  eaetdted  Ihe 
critical  powtn  both  of  dramatist],  such  as  Sophocles,  and  of  the 
wt^naa  lieMeM  among  Greek  philosi^ben,  IfPlat< 
twUH«r  the  aubjcct  incidentally,  Aristotle  has  In  his  Ptttki 
f**  (after  33t)Includedaiieip(ailiDnof  it,  which, mu 
^^"^  aail  is,  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  later  system: 
^nirles.    The  fpe-rialjiiet  of  Greek  tragic  dramaiuigy  refer  above 


gennsl  laws  ue  (boK  of  Ibe  regular  drama 

The  theoiie*  of  Adstotlc  ud  other  earlier  writers 

by  llw  Atamiidfliiu,  muy  ti  wIkmd  doubtled 


was  doomed  lo  perish,  with  so  many  other 


■od  decay,  Ibe  Rmui  dnmui  exUbiU  the  conlimied  coexistence 
of  native  fnna  by  tbe  aide  ol  Ibow  inqnrted  (mm  Greece — 
either  kind  being  neoMarily  oflea  subject  to  the  influenfe  ol 
tbe  other.  Italy  (with  SfcUy)  ba*  ever  been  the  native  land  of 
acting  and  of  aceiiic  lepresentadon;  and,  though  Roman 
dramatic  llteruiira  at  It*  hdght  la  but  a  faint  lefla  of  Greek 
namplea,  there  is  pofaapa  no  bnacfa  cf  Roman  literary  art 
more  coofeoial  than  this  to  tbe  soil  whence  it  apnng, 

Qi^ck  obeeivatioa  asd  apt  hsproviaatlan  have  always  been 
diaitnctive  leatunt  in  Ibe  Italian  character.    Thus  in  the  null 
festivities  o(  Italy  there  developed  from  a  very  early 
period  In  lively  intenixtuiB  tile  element*  of  the    ^ij^jfafn 
dance,  of  jocular  and  abusive  succeaaian  of  song,    i„^^ 
speech  and  dialogue,  and  of  aa  assumption  of  character 
such  a*  may  be  witnened  in  any  ordinary  dialogue  carried  on 
by  southern  Ilaliana  at  the  present  day.    Not  las  Indigenous 


tbe  latter  more  especially  weddings,  which  have  in  all  ages  been 
provocative  of  demonslntlve  mirth.  The  ao^ailed  FucewiiiH 
verses  (from  Fescennium  In  southern  Etruria,  and  very  possibly 
connected  viiiJtKomm—fkallei),  which  were  afterwards  con- 
fined to  wedding  and  ultimately  suggested  an  elaborate  species 
of  artistic  poetry,  never  merged  into  acll^  dramatic  perfoiB^ 
ances,  In  the  talurai,  on  the  other  band — a  name  g,,^,^^ 
originally  suggested  by  the  goatskins  of  the  shepbecds,  . 
but  from  priffiitlve  limes  connected  with  the  "  fulness  "  of  bolb 
performers  and  performance— there  seems  from  the  first  to  have 

' ""  "' ';  they  were  probaUy  comic  songs  or 

iculation  and  the  invariable  flute  ac. 

ceceiveil  a  new  mipulse  Irom  (he  penormanca  of  (he  Etruscan 
playen  (Jufunxi)  who  bad  been  brought  into  Rome  when  scenic 
games  (lwf>  KOikil  were  introduced  there  in  ^64  B.C.  for  purposes 
of  religious  propitiation.  These  Wiilrimti,  as  they  „„, 
were  called  at  Rome  (iifri  had  been  their  native  name), 
who  hive  had  the  privilege  of  (ransmitting  tbeit  ap|>el]alioD  to 
the  entire  kisirumic  art  and  its  professors,  wete  at  fint  onl> 
dancers  and  pantomlmlsts  in  a  cl(y  where  (heir  speech  was  exotic. 
But  (heir  performances  encouraged  and  developed  those  of  other 
pUyecs  and  mountebanks,  so  that  alter  the  establishment  of  the 
regular  drama  at  Rome  oa  ihe  Gieek  model,  the  lalurat  came  la 
be  peifotmed  as  farcical  after-pieces  itxadia},  until  ibey  gave 
way  to  olhET  species.  Among  these  tbe  nimi  were  at  Rome 
prolubly  coeval  in  (heir  beginnings  with  the  stage  ^^^ 
itself,  where  those  who  performed  them  were  after- 
wards known  under  the  same  name,  possibly  in  Ihe  place  of  an 
older  aF^ktioD  {ftimiptia,  bare-footed,  representatives  of 
slaves  and  humble  lolk).  These  loose  farces,  after  being  probably 
at  first  performed  independently,  were  then  played  as  after- 
pieces, till  in  the  Imperial  peritKl,  when  they  reasserted  their 
ptidomlnance,  they  were  again  produced  iiidepeiidently.  At 
the  close  of  the  republican  period  the  niinu  found  its  way  into 
literature,  through  D.  Labcrius,  C.  Matlus  and  Publilius  Syrus, 
and  was  assimilated  in  both  fonn  and  subjects  to  other  varieties 
of  tbe  comic  drama — preserving,  however,  aa  Its  distinctive 
feature,  a  preponderance  of  the  mimic  or  geaticulatoiy  element. 
Together  with  (he  pmUcmiima  (see  below)  the  snuni'  nrntimird 
to  prevail  in  [he  days  ol  (be  Empire,  bavior 


a  dramatic  clem 
lanlment.    Intiwluced  in 


byCoogle 
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xonlana 


ththo 


nylhoIoilaJ  lubjccls, 


and  ulultB 

borrowed  fi  .        ,  _  , 

iDCunpaniH)cill(or>p«iiJra«itiop.  V»y  pnbihly 
oEOku  origin,  liiev  began  tnthdclincationiol  theliFc  ol  imall 
lowDi,  in  whicb  diunuic  uid  other  wire  bu  never  mwd  to 
findafivoaritCBubject.  The  principal  per»tufei  in  Iheie  living 
■ketches  gnduilly  auumed  a  liied  and  conventional  cbar>c(cr, 

Cunpuian  IndependeBce  {no),  the  AUUamu  had  beta  Iruu- 
planled  to  Rome.  Here  the  heavy  father  or  hinband  (pcppn), 
the  uA^eared  glutton  (viufciu),  the-  FuU-chceked,  voraciouA 
chitlerboi  Ifituio),  and  the  wily  ihaipei  Idrnmia)  became 
accepted  comic  lypet,  and,  with  othen  ol  a  miliar  kfaid,  vtft 
handed  down,  to  reappcAi  in  the  modem  Italian  drama.  Tti 
these  characlen  lay  the  cuence  oI  the  Aldlimu:  tbeir  plots 
were  eitmnely  liniple;  the  dialogue  (perhaps  inlenpersed  vHth 
songi  in  the  Satumian  metre)  was  lell  to  the  perforrners  to 
improvise.  In  courae  of  time  [bese  jdays  assumed  a  literary 
loim,  being  elaborated  aa  after-^eces  by  Lucius  Pomponius  ol 
Bononia,  Noviui  and  other  autbon;  but  under  the  Empire 
they  were  gradually  abutbed  in  the  pantomEmea. 

The  regular^  as  distinct  from  the  popular,  Roman  drama, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  ol  fc     '       '■"■<'■ 


a  Itself  K 


lairij.ra  Ir-M  Gied  dales.  II  ^ 
*""  when  at  the  'ufi  Kiniufii,  held  with  unusual  ipiendoui 
****  liter  the  first  Punic  War,  lU  vlclorious  ronctusion 
wna,  in  accordance  with  Macedonian  precedent,  celebrated  by 
the  first  production  of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  on  the  Roman 
stage.  Tile  author  of  both,  who  appealed  hi  person  as  an  actor, 
was  LiviuJ  Andronicus  (».  J78  or  eariier),  a  native  of  the  Creek 
cKy  ol  Tarenlum,  where  the  Dionydac  fotivsls  enjoyed  high 
popularity.  His  models  were,  in  ingedy,  Ihe  later  Creek 
ingBdkas  and  their  icviiloDi  of  tbe  three  great  Attic  maitcn; 
in  comedy,  we  may  (eel  sure,  Henandet  and  his  school.  Greek 
■lampies  continual  to  dominate  the  tegubr  Roman  drama 
during  tbe  whole  ol  its  course,  even  wbea  it  resorted  lo  native 

Tbe  main  features  of  Roman  tragedy  admit  o(  no  doubt, 
aitboufth  our  conclusions  respecting  Its  eariier  progress  are  only 
__,  derived  from  analogy,  from  jollercd  notices,  especially 

JJi^  **  ol  the  titles  of  plays,  and  from  luih  fragments — mostly 
o^,^.  very  brief— as  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  the  known 
titles  of  the  tragedies  of  Livius  Andronicus,  sit  belong 
to  the  Trojan  cycle,  and  this  preference  consisicnily  maintained 
itsell  among  the  ingedians  of  the  "  Ttojugcnae ";  neit  ui 
popularity  teem  to  have  been  the  myths  of  tbe  houK  ol  Tantalus, 
of  the  Pelopidae  and  of  the  Argonauts.  The  distinctions  dnvn 
by  later  Roman  wniers  between  the  styles  of  the  tragic  poets 
of  the  republican  period  must  in  general  be  taken  on  trust.  The 
Campanian  Cn.  Naevius  (fl.  from  ij6)  wrote  comedies  as  well  as 
tragedies,  so  Ihal  the  rigorous  separation  observed  among  the 
Greeks  In  Ihe  cultivation  of  the  two  dramatic  species  was  at  Risl 
neglected  at  Rome.  His  realistic  lendency,  displayed  in  thai 
faodaesi  for  polilicid  allusions  which  bmughi  upon  him  tbe 
vengeance  of  a  noble  family  (the  Metelli)  incapable  of  undet- 
ilanding  a  joke  ol  this  description,  might  pcihajn  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  have  led  him  more  fully  lo  develop  a 
^^^^^1^  new  tragic  species  Invented  by  him.  But  the  JaMa 
pnutttla  or  proftatabi  (from  tbe  purple-bordered 
tube  worn  by  bieher  magistrates)  was  not  destined  to  become 
the  means  of  emancipating  the  Roman  serious  drama  from  Ihe 
control  of  Greek  eomplcs.  In  design,  it  was  national  tragedy 
on  historic  agbjects  of  patriotic  interest — which  the  "      ■     ■     ■ 


T  Nar 


might  .1 


skilfut  examples  ol 

shadow  and  outlast  in  popularity  1  tragi 

ioteign  talcs  of  Thebes  and  Mycente.or  ev 


1  had  produced 


tROMAH 

MD17  ol  Ttoy  But  It  should  not.be  forgotten  to  bow  great  an 
Client  lo-catled  early  Roman  history  conusted  of  the  traditions 
of  tbeinut,  and  bow  Utile  the  pait  y-liieof  btcr  republican  Rome 
lent  itself  to  a  dramatic  Ireatoienl  likely  to  be  accepUble  both 
10  Ihe  nobility  and  to  the  moltiiude.  As  for  (he  emperors,  Ibe 
last  licence  they  would  have  permitted  to  Ihe  theatre  was  a  fite 
popular  (reaiment of  Ibeiuiionil  history,  if  Augustus  pnhihiUil 
the  publication  ol  a  tragedy  byhis  adaptive  faibet  on  thesubjecl 
of  Ocdj^i,  ii  was  improbable  that  he  or  his  succcmon  ibsuU 
bave  sanctioned  the  perfoirnance  of  plays  dealing  with  the 
earthly  fortunes  of  Divus  Julius  himself,  or  with  the  story  tt 
Marius,  et  Ihal  of  tbe  Gracchi,  or  any  of  the  other  Iragic  themes 
of  later  repubhcan  or  imperial  history  The  hislonc  drama  al 
Rome  ibus  had  no  opportunity  for  a  vigorous  life,  even  could 
tragedy  have  severed  Its  main  course  from  the  Greek  Llerature 
of  which  ii  has  been  well  called  a  "free-hand  copy"  Hic 
preelalae  of  which  we  know  chiefly  treat — possibly  here  and 
there  helped  to  form' — legends  of  aboaiyanliquity.oi  cdebrale 
battles  chronicled  in  family  or  public  reconts'i  and  in  Ibe  end 
thetpecicsdicdanatuialdeath.* 

Q.  Ennius  (!3»-i68),  Ihe  favourite  poet  of  the  great  familln. 
was  qualified  by  his  Tarentine  education,  which  taught  Ihe  OscaD 
youth  the  Creek  as  wdl  as  the  Latin  tongue  [so  Ihat 
he  boasted  "three  souls*'),  to  become  the  literaiy  . "  ^il 
eiponenl  of  the  Hell     '  '  


iragedies  belong  to  tb 


of  Ihe  ( 


HOf 


ijan  cycle;  and  Euripides  was 

■  ■      M.  Pacuviua  (b.  i.  tl9>. 

lo  the  influences  of  Creek 


clearly  his  favourite 

Uke  Ennius  subject  from  his  youtt 

civfliralion,  and  tbe  first  Roman  1 

exclusively  to  the  tragic  drama,  was  Ihe  least  lenilc  of  the  chief 

Roman  tragedians,  but  was  reguided  by  the  ancients  as  indbput- 

ably  superior  lo  Ennius.     He  again  was  generally  (though  not 

anlformly)  held  to  have  been  surpassed  byL.  Accius  (b.   170).  ■ 

learned  scholar  and  prolific  dramatist,  ol  whose  plays  50  litka 

and  a  very  large  number  of  fragments  have  been  preserved. 

The  plays  of  the  last-named  tbree  poets  maintained  ijiemselvcs 

on  the  lUge  lill  the  ch>se  of  Ihe  republic ,       "  '     ' 


<    Of  tl 


-s  of  ll 


republic  several  were  dilrtienli — suci 

eminent  politician  C.  Julius  Strabo,  ine  cuiiivaien  omcer 
Q.  Tuilius  Cicero,  who  made  an  attempt,  disapproved  by  his 
illustrious  brother,  to  introduce  the  salyr-drama  inio  Ibe  Roman 
Iheaire,  L.  Cornelius  Baibus,  a  Caesaretn  partisan,  and  finally 

Tragedy  continued  to  be  cultivated  under  the  etcller  enperon. 
and  one  author,  Ihe  famous  and  ill-faied  L.  Annieus  Seneca 
(4  B.C.-AJ).  65).  left  behind  him  a  scries  of  works  Shh* 
i^Ich  were  to  exercise  1  paramount  influence  upon  the 
beginnings  of  modem  tragedy  In  accordance  with  Ihecharactet 
of  their  author's  prose-work,  they  eihibit  a  strong  predominant 
of  tbe  rhetorical  element,  and  an  artificial ily  ol  style  far  removed 
from  that  of  tbe  poets  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  from  whom 
Seneca  derived  bis  themes.  Yet  he  is  interesting,  not  oidy  by 
these  devices  and  by  a  "  sensational  "  choice  of  ihcmes,  but  also 
by  a  quickness  of  treatment  which  we  may  call  "  modem,"  a 
quality  not  easily  resisted  in  a  dramatist.  The  metrification  of 
his  plays  is  very  strict,  and  they  were  doubtless  intended  for 
recitation,  whether  or  not  also  designed  for  Ihe  stage.  A  few 
tragic  poets  are  mentioned  after  Seneca,  till  about  the  reign  of 
Domitian  {81-96)  Ibe  list  comes  10  an  end.  The  close  of  Roman 
tragic  literature  is  obscurer  than  its  beginning;  and.  while  there 
are  traces  ol  tragic  periormancn  al  Rome  ai  late  as  even  the 
Clh  century,  we  are  ignorant  bow  kmg  the  works  of  tbe  old 

■Naeviui.  Lufna  (TU  WJft;  AmhcIh;  Ennius,  SiMntr  ITU 


•  Naeviiu.  CIviNf  iMH  ill 

Patdu:  tuxiat,  AiKtadat  { 

'Bilbu.-j;(ir(r*eMi.ji 


IS.  ^iw^rKia:  PicuviiH. 


rti  eulhor  and  hero.    Otlana.  a  tele  ftmalt 
as  certainly  not  wcirtea  by  hin. 
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ll  mMid  obvfcraily  ba  an  *mr  to  dnn  fram  the  pitjt  o( 
Seoeci  cooduioni  u  to  the  mttbod  and  ityk  ol  the  ciriicr 
a^^car-  ^<">.  In  genenl,  bowevti,  no  imporunE  chuiBti 
Mb*'  KciB  lo  hive  occumd  In  the  progren  of  Roman  tn^c 
•■■■■  CAmpoulioa,  The  later  GrecL  playi  nmained,  u  Fu 
"""^  u  can  be  gatliered,  the  modcli  in  IreatRienl;  Biid, 
ioumiKh  u  at  Rome  the  levenl  plays  vere  perfonncd  lingly, 
tbCT«  «a>  evety  inducemenl  (o  tnake  their  action  u  foil  and 
campllcaied  ai  pMsble.  The  diiJt^e-acena  (ditrtia)  anxar 
Uhavebcenlariely  interqierMd  with  rniolFal  pauagn  (f aniiEn) ; 
bot  tbeeBectof  ihelaitetsniithaventfleied  liom  ihebarbaiout 
ciatam  of  having  the  lonES  aung  by  a  hoy,  pla«d  in  front  of  the 
flBte-pkycr  <£in»r).  vblie  the  actor  acnunpuiied  Ihem  with 
(stinktloni.  The  chotua  (unlike  the  Greek)  iiood  oif  the  at^e 
UaeU  and  tteni  Bcniiontlly  at  leaat  to  have  taken  put  in  the 
hclion.  But  the  whole  of  Ihe  siusicat  element  can  hanlly  have 
attcioed  to  lo  fuH  a  development  tt  among  the  Gteeka.  The 
diN^BODi  ol  the  action  appear  at  fint  to  have  been  lhre«|  finni 
the  addition  of  prologae  and  epilogue  nuy  have  ansen  Ihe 
loreDtionfprDbablyduein  tragedy  to  Varro)  of  the  fixed  number 

Blentun  tould  eitrdM  Bitat  have  been  in  the  direction  of  the 
tbetoriol  and  the  pathetic;  a  tuperfluily  of  energy  on  the  one 
Itaiut.andadcfect  of  poetic  rifhne^oti  the otheTn  can  hardly  hnvf 
"to  chaneterlie  tbeie,  as  they  diii  all  the  other  pndiKliofll 


I  dilteient  kinda-H 


ofeariy  R. 

In  Romin  conedy  li 
fttliala  and  ttftia  from  well-known 

^^^  linguiihed,— the  fomer  titathig  Cfeek  lubjecta  and 
2iS  iaiilaliiigGroekorigin*la,thelatlerproleisbiganative 
ri  II  Ti       character.    DiefaJfuls  lought  itiotiglnaliapedally 

la  New  Attic  coniedy;  and  it*  authon,  a>  tber 
adnnccd  In  refbemtnt  o!  atyle.  became  more  and  mote  de- 
ptBdent  upon  their  modeU,  aod  imwilling  to  gratify  the  coanet 
g^itf^^      taatei  of  the  public  by  local  allitaioni  of  gross  leason- 

fai^  But  that  kind  of  comedy  which  thrinJis  from 
Ibe  nnie  breath  of  pt^Ktlar  applause  usually  has  In  the  end  to 
Ciii«  way  lo  less  sqaeanish  rivals;  and  thus,  after  the  ipccics 
had  been  rulUvaied  forabout  a  century  |(,  ijc^ijoB-c),  ^utai 
oued  to  be  compoaed  eacept  lor  the  amuaeioent  of  select  dicles, 
thoogh  the  works  ol  the  most  lucceulul  authon,  Plautus  and 
Terence,  kept  the  stage  even  slier  the  establishment  of  the 
empire.  Among  Ihe  earlier  writers  of  taUiait4  wen  the  tngic 
poets  Andionicut,  Nuvioi  and  Ennius,  but  they  were  alike 
f^,-^       lurpaaed  by  T  Macdut  Plawus  (j54-i&«),  nearly  all 

of  whose  comedies  esteemed  genuine  by  Varro— not 
kss  than  ao  in  number—have  been  preserved,  though  twelve  of 


Of  the  eiteat  of  hiioriginality  it  i 
lilies  in  hii  elabonlion  ol  types  c 
of  his  dialogue  rather  than  in 
indebted  to  him  in  all  these  p 


CaedUiu  Sutius  {a 


ob)  tl 


la  midws 


<een  Flau 


was.  as  hia  cognomen  impliel.  a  native  of  Carthage,  of 
«hoie  conijueror  he  enjoyed  Ihe  patronage.  His  hi  eitant 
coniedies  leem  to  be  lolcnbly  dote  rendrringa  of  their  Creek 
originals,  nearly  alt  of  which  were  playi  ol  Menandet.  Il  was 
the  good  fortune  o(  the  works  of  Terence  to  be  pmcrvid  in  an 
ciceptionally  large  number  of  MSS.  in  the  monastic  libraries 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  thus  (as  will  be  seen)  lo  become  a  main 
Bok  between  the  ancient   and  the  Christian  drama.    As  a 


dbtingnUhed  by  comctaen  of  it^  ratha  than 
lis  plots  or  vivacity  in  bis  cbanden;  his  chief 
ibe  same  time  the  quality  which  baa  rendered  him 
M  suitable  for  roodem  imilation^ — la  to  be  sought  In  the  polite 
ease  ol  bis  dialogue.  In  general,  the  main  features  of  the  f^ioJu, 
which  wen  divided  into  five  acts,  are  those  ol  the  New  Comedy 
of  Athena,  like  which  -they  had  no  chorus;  for  pwpoaca  of 
explanation  from  author  to  audience  the  prologue  auS^d; 
tbe  Roman  vetsinis  wne  probably  teraer  than  tbeir  otiglnali, 
which  they  oflcn  altered  by  the  proceia  ailed  t»Momiiialin. 

Tbe  laialat,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  tetin,  included  ail 
Rtunin  plays  of  native  origin— among  tbe  rest,  tbe  fttilaU; 
in  contradistinction  to  which  and  to  tfao  transient  -  - 
species  of  the  tHbtaUt  (fn>m  Ihe  dntt  ol  the  knighta)  ^^ 
the  comedies  dealing  with  the  life  of  Ihe  h»nr  dancs  were 
alterwards  called  labenuriiu  {from  labttna,  a  shop),  a  name 
suited  by  lome  of  tbdr  extant  titles,'  while  othm  point  to 
Ihe  tFEatment  of  pCDvindal  acenea.'  The  tefiU,  which  was 
necesurily  Bwn  naliitic  than  the  faOiala,  and  doubtleu  frathcr 
■a  well  ai  coarser  in  lone,  flowfiihed  In  Roman  literature  beCtreen 
17a  asd  So  B.C.  In  this  spedes  Tltinint,  all  whoac  plays  bear 
Latin  titles  and  were  lebtrMoriat,  was  succeeded  by  the  more 
Tc£ned  L.  Afranitis.  who,  though  still  choosing  natural  aubjecta, 
aeems  to  have  treated  them  in  the  apiiit  of  Ucnander.  Ha 
plays  emiiBtied  to  be  peifarmed  under  the  empire,  though  with 

pantomime,  to  which  Ihey  also  were  in  the  end  In  succumb. 
The  Romans  likewiae  adopted  the  burlesque  kind  of  conjedy 
called  from  its  inventoi  RMinlitirica.  and  by  other  names  (see 
above).  But  with  them,  the  general  course  of  the  drama,  which 
with  tin  Creeks  lost  itself  in  the  sand,  could  not  foil  to  be  merged 
into  tbe  fiood. 

The  end  of  Roman  dramatic  litenture  wis  dilettantistn  and 
criticiam;  thi  end  of  Ihe  Roman  drama  wa*  spectacle  and 
•how.  buSoocen'  and  aensttal  alhiinocnl.  It  was  lor 
litis  that  the  theatre  had  passed  through  all  its  early  ^!am 
troubles,  when  tlie  political  puiitaniun  of  the  old  laiafai 
school  bad  upbcld  the  mirtial  games  of  tbe  circus 
against  the  enervating  influence  of  the  stage.    In  those  days  tlia 


Ike  Ihcitre  by  insisting  up 

on  its  remaining  as  uncomforuble 

poasible;  but  as  WIS  usual 

t  Rome,  the  privUeges  ol  the  upper 

■den  were  al  kst  extended 

lo  the  population  at  large,  though 

:afa 


of  Cn.  Pompeius  !ss  »  c).  which  conlained  nearly  l8/)oo  sci 
but  even  of  this  the  portion  allotted  to  the  performers  (uainiii 
waa  of  wood,  nor  was  It  til!  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.D.  ti)  that, 
alter  being  burnt  down.  Ihe  edifice  was  rebuilt  in  stone. 

Though  a  spedes  of  amaitur  liteiary  ctnsonhip,  introduced 
by  Pompeius,  becanw 


for  with  the  oBici 


the  whole,  the  so< 

urii  by  Elagabalui. 

Tbe  actor's  ari  was  carried  01 
differing  in  other  reqiecLi  from 

Tradrl'Libtrha  (Tltr  F-iedma. 


r  words,  the  production  of  plays  was 
e  ipeculai  ion,  Theeihibitionswerecon 
als  chained  with  the  supetiniendence  ol 
^ortj  /lufDriml;  the  actors  wen  slaves 
ly  natives  of  southern  Italy  or  Greece, 
^potation  and  wealth,  purchased  their  fi 

a  kni^t  of  Roscius.  and  Caesar  and  hii 
udice.  the  stigma  ol  civil  disability  <ir 
from  the  profession,  which  in  the  great 
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The  Rdmuu  land  >  foil  Mi|a,  ud  fnm  the  htct  period  of  the 
republic  tlkcd  to  lee  jt  [iDirdtd  with  tupenuDienric*.  Thii 
■coxdcd  with  I  heir  mUittiT  itutindi,  utd  with  the  genenl 
froHiKM  of  tbeii  tulei,  vhkh  led  theiB  in  Ihe  [balK  u  well 
u  ia  tlM  dmi  to  delighl  Id  (pecluk  ud  tumult,  ud  lo  appliud 
Pompeiui  whca  be  fumiihed  Forth  the  return  ol  A^memDOD  ia 
the  OjMMUUiIra  with  ■  giud  tDtil  oKios  heavitT'lidcD  mulei, 
Od  the  other  luiid,  the  ectai*  Mood  ac*i«r  to  the  ipcctalari  in 
Ibe  Ronun  thentic  thu  in  the  Gnek,  the  Uaie  {falfamm)  not 
beintMponledfniaillieGntnnnoftliieaBdieBcehyu  orcfaotn 
occiqiied  by  the  cfaonu;  u>d  thli  led  in  curlier  tinci  to  the 
■bMBce  of  muki,  iinisiy  cdooRd  mitt  leniiit  to  datiuguiih 
the  ice  ol  the  cbtnclen.  RoKiut,  bowevei,  i*  aid  (becuuM  dI 
u  ot^uity  ol  viuoo  which  dbCiured  his  counlcnuice)  to.hive 
introdnod  the  uie  ^  mub;  end  the  rttnjgnde  innovition, 
tboaftb  dlMpprcnred  of,  nuiotiined  [tself.  The  tngic  uton 
wore  the  mfi^.  coTTcspondljig  to  Ibe  atlmmiu.  uid  i  heivy 
tofu,  which  in  the  firacfala  had  the  puiple  bonier  Eivinir  itf 

kind!  of  coined]'  ue  UkewlK  fndic&ted  by  ibtit  Dime*.  The 
nmpmtivc  neunm  of  the  iclon  to  the  spectiton  tscounged 
the  fmwth  ol  tlut  doae  criticiim  oi  icting  wblcb  hai  iliriys 
b«en  deer  to  m  Italitn  public,  end  which  in  incient  diy>  muu- 
foled  itKlf  at  Rome  In  uU  Ibe  wayi  funiliu- to  modem  audience*. 
Where  there  i>  critidnn,  devico  areipt  to  ^ring  up  lor  enticipi  t- 
ing  or  directing  it;  and  the  evil  loititutloa  of  the  dajtit  ii 
■wdellcd  OB  Rnmu  piccedent,  typified  by  iht  itandiDg  couctu- 
lion  "  plaudltcl  "  in  the  epiloguei  of  the  ptiiuioM, 

In  fine,  though  thcart  of  acting  at  Raraemuil  have  orfgjqally 
formed  Iliclf  oo  Creek  eianqlle  and  precept,  It  was  doubtloi 
ekbontcd  with  a  care  uukoawn  to  the  greateit  Atiic 
■JJ*"  MliiU.  lU  raon  fiunout  repreKnlaliveiwere  Callus, 
uufti  called  after  his  emandpaUoo  Q,  RoKiut  Callus  (d,  c. 
di  B.C.),  who.  Me  Ibe  great  "  Engliih  Boediu," 
excelled  equally  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  bit  younger  coo- 
Icmponry  Clodiut  Aooput,  a  Creek  by  birth,  tUewiie  eminent 
In  both  bnnchea  ol  bit  art,  though  in  tragedy  more  particularly. 
Both  these  greii  acion  act  taid  to  have  been  conitant  hearen 
of  the  great  orator  Hoitenaini;  and  Rosdu*  wrote  a  trealiaeon 
the  reltlioni  between  oratoo'  and  acting.  In  Iht  influence  of 
oiolory  upon  tbe  drama  are  perhaps  to  be  Knight  the  chief 
among  the  nobler  features  ol  Roman  tragedy  to  which  *  native 
origin  may  be  fairly  aictibcd. 

9.  OowOTALL  or  rat  Clusiul  Diaiu 

The  ignoh'e  end  of  the  Roman— and  with  it  ol  the  andenl 
clauical-.-dTama  baa  been  already  loreibadowcd  The  elements 
of  dance  and  long,  never  mlegraliy  united  with  Ibe  dialogue 
in  Roman  tragedy,  were  now  altogether  separated  from  iL 

audiences  who  continued  (or,  as  i  matter  ol  courtesy,  affected)  to 
appreciate  them,  the  ^lUinuiiiiu  commended  itself  10  the 
heteioceneouimultiiudesol  the  Roman  theatre  and  loaneBele 
^^        upperclasibyconfininglheperformanceollheactorlo 


DRAMA 

put  in  these  pi 


ordinary  si 
Batbyllus 


panying  1e 


:h  as  Lucan  (d.  *.□  (isl.wr 
for  these  fabulat  ailioK  (ballcul.  of  which  the  subjects  were 
generally  mylbologicll.  only  now  and  then  hHlQiical,  and  chiefly 

enchant  admiring  crowds  by  the  art  of  geiliculiiion  and  move- 
nent  only  In  what  direction  Ibis  art  tended,  when  suiting  itsell 
to  the  most  abpormal  demands  of  a  recklea&ly  sensual  age.  may 
be  gatheted  from  Ibe  Tonarfc  of  one  of  the  last  pagan  historiaiu 


of  the  er 


removal  of  a  disabiliiy  wlncta  would  haire  itukni.  bei  matntgf 

with  Justin  ianlmpoBible. 

Ueanwhile.  the  regular  drama  had  Itngeted  on,  oijoying  in 
all  its  farms  unpcrial  patronage  in  the  days  of  the  literary 
revival  uodet  Hadrian  (iiT-ijB);  but  the  pereoniU  i», ^^ 
taste  for  tbe  spectacle*  of  ihe  ampbilhcalie,  irtiicb  imtitt 

which  reached  its  diaai  In  the  days  ol  Coosianiine  '^■''*- 
"    "      '  (3o6-jj7),uBdetwbamtbciTactionaeiin,dttermined 


Ihe  I 

gutshed  even  by  the  imipiioBs  «(  tin  iwtthem  baihuiaDs;  bnt 
abitteradvenaTyhadbylhiatimeriiaiinlopowB-.  Thewbols 
authority  of  Ibe  Christian  Church  had,  without  usually  caring  ta 
dlsUngoiita  between  the  nobler  and  the  Idosci  etetnata  in  the 

nation' (as  in  Tenullian'.  Be  ifta<K<Jii.  kb  c),  compcthended 
Ihem  all  in  an  uncompromising  anilheraa.  Wheo  Ihe  Itltb  d 
Ibal  Church  was  acknowledged  at  tbe  tcligioD  ol  tbe  Ronwn 
empire,  the  doom  of  the  theatre  wt*  sealed.  It  died  hard. 
however,  both  in  the  capttili  and  in  many  ol  tbe  provinda) 
cenltes  ol  Eaii  and  West  alike.  At  Rome  the  last  mention  d 
iftclacMla  as  still  in  existence  seems  to  date  Iron  the  sway  of  tim 
Eait'GoIhs  under  Theodoric  and  bis  auccessoi,  in  Ibe  earlier 
half  of  tlie  6th  century.  In  the  capital  and  provinces  ol  th* 
Easleta  empire  tbe  decline  and  fall  of  the  stage  caiuwt  be 
similarly  tnced;  but  Its  end  is  autluritalively  tsslgnpl  to  .the 
period  of  Saracen  invasions  which  bepn  wiib  Ihe  Omayyad 
dynaatytn  the  71b  century- 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  doom  which  thus  slowly  and 
gradually  overtook  Ihe  Roman  theatre  was  undeserved.  The 
renintnis  of  tbe  literary  drama  bad  long  been  ovenbadowed  by 
s  both  earlier  and  later  Roman  emperor* — 
as  well  as  Calecius  and  Consunline— had 
found  themselves  constrained  to  prohibit  in  tbe  Interests  ol  public 
morality  and  order,  by  ihe  bloody  spectacles  of  tbe  an^hilheatre 
and  by  Ihe  maddening  eicilcment  of  tbe  circus.  The  art  dl 
acting  bad  sunk  inlo  pandering  to  the  lewd  or  frivolous  itch  d 
eye  and  ear;  ilt  professors  had.  in  the  wordi  ol  a  most  judiciooi 
modem  historian,  become  "  a  danger  to  tbe  peace  of  hosae- 
hidderi.  as  well  as  to  the  peace  ol  Ihe  streets  ";  and  Ihe  theain 


Theal 


>de  taken  up  by  the  Christian  Church  low. 
in  general  at  unavoidable  as  its  particular  eaj 
mes  heated  by  finalicisra  or  distorted  by  ig 


luld  ool  hciscU  have  become— what  ibc  little  dteami  af 

becoming— the  nuiaUig  mother  ol  Ihe  new  biitb  of  an  art  which 

seemed  incapable  of  regeneration. 

Though  already  in  the  4th  century  riraici  had  been  deluded 

om  the  benefit  of  Christian  tacraments.  and  ekcommnnicatiDn 


ol  churches 

ibsolutely  prohi 
and  though  uralltt  er 
■  ite*-yei  the  eniert* 


holidays,  wl 


iclmcats  bad  followed  at  later 
lAcnts  ol  the  condemned  profession  h^ 
vcr  Dccn  iniueiy  luppieiscd,  and  had  even  occaslnnally 
leived  imperial  patronage.  Tbe  legislalion  on  Ibe  subjett 
the  Cedii  TkudaiiMui  (accepted  by  both  empires  In  tbe 
rlier  part  of  the  Jlh  cc   "      '    '  ■      ■ 


suppressed.    Giadually,  howe 
:  centres  of  civic  life,  the  man 


lelbws  becam 


'anished  again  inlo  iba 
depths  of  the  obscurity  which  has  ever  covered  that  myiletiou* 
littence— the  ttioUeis'  life.  Il  was  thus  that  these  Slranfo 
itermedlaris  of  civilisation  carried  down  such  Hadilioni  aa 
irvivcd  ol  the  acting  drama  ol  pagan  aniiquiiy  into  th* 
icccedingages. 


ly  Google 


>.  Ueskval  Duiu 

1  and  pencculcd  lUoUcn  Iho*  kqit  alive 
ubiily,  il  not  of  the  lofiin  Icadilioiu.  of 
olhcr,  OD  Ibe  ollici  hand,  wu  Uutg  an 
M  of  written  campoiiiuiiu  to  bridge  lie 
gap  belmxa  ancienl  apd  modern  dranuLic  liLmlurc 
Id  Ihc  midsl  ol  Ihc  condcmnalion  with  wbicb  ihe 
Christian  Church  visited  the  tt^itc,  iU  ptaicuon  and 
lividual  ecclisiaities  laDriint   in  their 


d  Lheo 


ic  (aim  '  J  the  ai 


isolated  production!,  which  include  the  Xfttrit 
on  ej  drill)  loimcrly  atlribulid  to  St  Cregory 
.  IbeQutTs'iu,  long  fathered  upon  Plautus  himself, 
•rare  doubtles  mostly  written  ioi  educational 
whether  Euripides  aod  Lycophron,  or  MenaJider,  Pkuitua 
Terence,  served  as  the  outward  nudcli.  The  same  waa  probably 
Hi^gyg^^  tbedesignolthefimous"  ciMiKidiea"o(HnHvitha,the 
Bcnedictino  nun  oI  Gandenhcim,  in  Eailpbaliao 
Saimy,  which  associate  themselves  in  the  bisloiy  et  Cbiiilian 
liicnuin  with  the  ^uiitual  revival  of  the  lolh  xntuiy  in  the 
ibyi  afOtlo  the  Great.  While  avowedly  imitated  in  ionn  from 
the  conudies  oI  Terence,  these  iclisioiu  exercises  derive  their 
themea-~BWiiyrdaDu,<  and  miraculoui  or  otherwise  startling 
eoavenians' — Iiom  the  legends  of  Christian  ninli.  Thus, 
from  perhaps  Ihc  fith  totho  nth  ceniuiics,  Germany  ana  FrarKe, 
and  through  the  litter,  by  ttieuis  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
Eagland,  became  acquainted  with  what  may  be  called  thcUlerary 
owoasCic  drama.  It  was  no  doubl  occauonallr  performed  by 
the  children  under  ibe  care  of  monks  or  nuns,  or  by  the  religious 
Ibcmselves;  an  exhibition  ol  the  lormct  Itind  was  ibat  of  the 
Pl4f  af  Si  Kaikarini,  acted  at  Dunstable  about 
ia  "  copes  "  by  the  scholars  ol  the  Norman  GooBrcy,  afterward! 
abbot  of  St  AUwu.  Nothing  Is  luuwn  concenihig  Ic  ocept 
the  fact  of  its  peiformsoce,  which  was  certainly  not  tcgudcd  a~ 

Thac  eflorta  of  the  doiitei  ctme  in  Uoie  la  blend  Ibemselve 
nth  inacc  popular  loim*  of  the  eady  medieval  drama.  Th 
f*^fy —  natural  agents  In  the  tranunluion  of  these  popula 
MtiwM,  lormi  weretbotCRuKt.whDm.ilrhile  tberepresen  talivc 
>?«**^  ol  more  elaborate  developments,  the  "  panioniimes  ' 
■  in  parlicula/,  had  ineviubly  tuccmnbed,  the  Romai 

drama  bad  lef t surviviog  it,  unextinguished  and  unextinguishablc 
Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  how  in  the  long  interva 
■aw  in  qoestioo — the  "  dark  ages,"  which  may,  from  the  present 
poinCol  view,  be  reckoned  from  about  the  6th  to  the  1 1 th  century 
^ — (be  Lalio  and  tbe  Teutonic  elements  of  what  may  be  broadly 
designated  as  medieval  "  minslrelsy,"  moreor  lest  imperceptibly, 
coalescfd.  The  traditions  of  the  disesUblished  and  disendowed 
■uRiu  combined  wilb  Ihe  "  occupation  "  of  the  Teutonic  Kit- 
vho  Bi  a  professional  personage  does  not  occur  in  the  earliest 
Teutom'c  poetry,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  very  distinctly  tisccoblc 
ander  this  name  or  that  of  Ihe  "  glccmian,"  In  Aoglo-Suon 
liteiatutc,  before  il  fell  under  tlie  contmlof  the  Christian  CbuRh. 
Her  influence  and  that  of  docile  rulcra,  both  in  EngLind  and  in 
the  far  wider  area  of  tbe  Frank  empire,  gradually  prevailed  even 
over  the  inherited  goodwUI  which  neither  Alfred  doe  even  Charles 
the  Crat  had  denied  to  the  composite  growth  In  which  mi 
and  rcJ^  alike  hod  a  shares 

How  far  Ihe  jxHlalera — which  In  tlie  early  ndddte  tgta  came 
to  be  the  name  most  widely  given  lo  these  Irresponsible 
mittcrsofagrcatartistictrust-^krpt  alive  the  usage  of  eni 
nnts  mote  essentially  dramatic  than  the  tnioor  vatietics  of 
Ibelr  performances,  we  cannot  say.  In  difiercnt  a 
eoterUinen  suited  thenielves  lo  diHcrent  tastes, 
rise  ol  native  literature*  to  diffncnt  literary  tendencies.  The 
litenture  <d  the  (roatoifnirj  of  Provence,  which  comniunlcalcd 
itself  to  Spain  and  Italy.cameonlyintoisobitcd  contact  wi 
beginnings  of  the  religioto  drama;  in  norlberji  Front 
jmfitxrt.  as  the  jixmialirrri  were  now  called,  were  confounded 
>Ciift>(aniir,  pirt  li. ;  Satnrnlia. 
•  GtUuaniu.  pan  i.:  CaUvmatkui:  Ainlitm:  FaflnHH 


who,  to  ibe  ■ecompantment  af  (trifa  or  harp, 
song  the  dusHOHi  dt  gait  conunemorative  of  deeds  of  war. 
of  particular  households  they  were  here, 
and  aflcrwards  in  England,  caUed  tanuirdt  {from  viinisltrii'li') 

(as  he  is  called)  wn 

Taillcfcr,  who  rode  hrst  into  the  fight  at  Hastings,  singing  his 

af  Robnd  and  Cbailenugae,  and  tossing  his  (word  in  the 

d  catching  it  again.    In   Eogland   such   accomplished 

els  easily  outshone  the  less  versatile  ^eemen  of   pre- 

in  limes,  and  one  ot  two  of  them  appeared  as  landholders 

nesdiy  Dook,  and  many  enjoyed  Ihe  favour  of  Ihe  Norman, 

Angevin  and  PlaBMeaet  kings.    But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 

'  imbler  mcmbcis  of  the  croft  spent  their  lives  in  strolling  from 

stie  to  convent,  froni  vUbge-grccn  lo  cily-strect.  and  ther: 

hibiling  tbcir  skill  as  dancers,  tumblers,  jugglers  proper,  and 

masquers  and  conductonof  bean  and  other  dumb  contributors 

p<^utar  wonder  and  mernment.     llielronlychanccof  survival 

finally  came  to  lie  hi  orgnnisilion  under  the  protect  ion  of  powerful 

nobles;  but  when,  In  the  I51hccnlury  in  England,  companies  ol 

layers  issued  forth  from  towns  and  villages,  Ihe  profession, 

In  so  lar  as  its  mcmben  had  not  secured  preference,  saw  ilsell 

thttalcn^  with  ruin. 

In  any  attempt  10  explain  the  tnuismission  ol  dramatii 
etcnents  Itom  pagan  to  Cbrislian  times,  and  the  influence 
eaerdscd  by  Ihis  transmrsslon  upon  Ihe  beginnings  of  Swrtrtit 

ol  the  pertinacious  survival  of  popularfestive  riles  and  JJ5^°' 
ceremonies.     From  the  days  of  Gregory  Ihc  Great,  i.(.  CSm 
from  (he  end  of  the  bth  century  oowanls,  tbe  Western  emmtai— 
Church  tolerated  and   even   altiacied  to  her  own  •■< 
Icslivals  poptdit  customs,   signiBcanl  of  rejoicing,  '•'*"■ 
which  were  In  tntth  relics  of  beathea  riluaL    Such  were  the 
Mith  rale  feast  of  theijihof  December,  oc  the  egg  of  Eostre-tide, 
and  a  multitude  ol  Celtic  or  Teutonic  agricullunl  ceremonies. 
llicie  tiles,  originally  symbolical  of  propitiaiion  or  of  wcalher- 
ma^c,  were  ol  a  scmi^dramalic  nature — such  as  the  dipping  of 
Ihe  neck  of  com  in  mater,  sprinkluig  holy  drops  upon  persons 
or  animals,  processions  of  bcusts  or  men  In  beast-masks,  diesang 
trees  with  flowers,  and  the  like,  but  above  all  ceremonial  dances, 
ollcn  in  disguise.    The  sword-dance,  recorded  by  Tacitus,  of 
which  an  ImporlanI  feature  was  the  symbolic  threat  of  death  lo 

middle  ages.  By  this  time  it  had  atlraclcd  lo  itself  a  variety  ol 
additional  features,  and  of  duracters  familiar  as  pace-cggcrs, 
mummers,  morris^Iancers  (probably  of  dislbict  oHgin),  who 
continually  enlarged  the  scope  of  their  performances,  especially 
as  regarded  their  comic  element.  The  dramatic  "  expulsion  ol 
death,"  or  winter,  by  the  destruction  of  a  by-figure — common 
through  western  Europe  about  the  3lh  century— seems  con- 
nected with  a  more  rfaboratc  rile,  in  which  a  disguised  performer 
(who  perhaps  originally  represented  summer)  was  sbin  and 
afierwards  revived  (the  Pfingsll,  Jack  In  the  Green,  or  Green 
Knight).  This  representallon,  after  acquiring  a  comic  com- 
plexion, was  annexed  by  Ihc  character  dancers,  who  about  Ihe 
tjth  century  took  to  adding  still  livelier  incidents  from  songs 
treating  of  popular  fieroes,  such  as  St  George  and  Robin  Hood; 
which  latter  found  a  place  in  tbe  festivities  ol  May  Day  with  tbeir 
central  Bgure,  tbe  Hay  Qoecn.  Tbe  earliest  ceremonial  obser- 
vances ol  this  sort  were  clearly  connected  with  pastoral  anif 
agricultural  life;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  also  came 
to  have  a  share  in  them;  and  so,  as  will  be  seen  later,  did  the 
clergy.  They  were  In  particular  rtsponiible  for  Ihc  hulfoontriei 
ol  Ihc  feast  o(  fools  {or  asses),  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  popu- 
larity In  France  (though  protests  against  it  ire  on  record  from 
the  1 1  th  century  onwards  to  the  iTth),  but  was  well  known  from 
London  to  Conslaniinople.  Tbis  riotous  New  Year's  celebration 
was  probably  derived  from  tbe  ancient  Kalcnd  feat 


lay  have  bcqueithed  tc 


t  both  til 


bobby-hi 


bishop,  of  misrule.  In  the  ifith  century  the  feasl  of  fools  was 
combined  with  the  elaborate  festivities  ol  couris  and  cities 
during  the  twelve  Ch  ristmasf east  -days— tie  seasonwhen  through- 
out the  previous  two  centuries  the  "  mummers  "  especially 


+98 

aouiittied,  « 


culaiing  in  dumb-tbov,  buL  ul 


Tbiu  the  lilcnry  uid  (be  profcBi'iHul  ekmenl,  B>  veil  as  ihal 
«f  popular  feitivc  us^ces,  had  uiivived  lo  become  tribuUTict 
la  ibe  main  ilram  oT  tbe  eiriy  Ctariitiin  drama, 
KHirce  in  Ibc  UtHrgy  of  Ihc  Church 
itstU.    The  (crvice  of  Lhe  UaB  contaim  in  itscU 
dranulic  «1eineni>,  and  combin«  wilh  the  reading 
ouIolpoItionioiSciipture  by  the  prieil—ils  "  epical " 
pari— a  "  lyrical  "  part  in  lhe  anlbems  and  responwi 
otlhetoniregation.    Atavei^catly  period — certainly 
in  the  jlb  ccnluiy — it  wai  usual  on  ipciial  occasions  id 
:  the  attiaclioni  ol  public  wonbip  by  living  picluies, 
illusuating  the  Gospel  narrative  and  icionipanied  by  Hngs; 
-  ■ -'  --- -in  gradually  inlrwdoccd  il«rfJ 


with  lhe  gospel  ol  lhe  day,  and  ircilcd  by  Ibc  two  halves  al  the 
cboif ,  naturally  led  lo  dialogue  chanlini^  and  ibis  was  Irei|uenlly 
iccompanicd  by  illuslrailvc  [(agincnltoia<liOTi,tu<h  as  drawing 

This  practice  of  inierpolaliooi  in  the  offices  ol  lhe  church, 

which  is  attested  by  (ciis  Irom  ibe  «tb  antury  onvards  (the 

(o-called  "  Wincbnlcr  uopn"  belong  to  the  lolh 

rjV^     and  iilhl,  progressed,  till  on  the  great  festivals  ol  Ibe 

^J2w.     church  Ihcepicalpattof  the  liturgy  wassyiiemalitally 

mimical  adjuncts,  the  lyrical  accompaninicnl  being  of  course 
teliined.  Thus  the  lilurtiral  wyiMry— tbe  earliest  (erm  of  the 
Christian  drami-wasgradually  called  Into  eiitlcncc.  Thishad 
certainly  been  accompliihcd  ai  early  a>  the  lalh  century,  when 
«it  great  ecclesiastics'  '    ' -.-.,._  .■.    __■.... 


n  the  > 


ity.  (iDi 


4  these 


islhu: 


. ^  k]  the  angel  adding  ih«      ^ 

while  the  suirouodings  of  tbe  Nativity— the  Shepherds,  lhe 
Innoctnu,  Ic. — were  linked  wilh  the  Shepherds  ol  Epiphany 
by  a  recitation  of  "  Prophets,"  including  Vergil  and  lhe  Sibyl. 
Before  loni.  from  lhe  lilh  century  onwards,  myilericj.  il  they 
were  called,  were  produced  in  France  on  scriplural  subjecta 
unconnected  with  the  great  Chunh  festivals— such  ol  lhe  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins,  Adam  (with  Ibt  fall  ol  Lucifer),  Daniel, 
Loaarus,  &c.  Compositions  on  Ibc  last-named  two  themes 
remain  liom  the  band  of  one  ol  the  very  culiesi  of  medieval 
play-writen,  Hilailut,  who  may  have  been  an  Englishman, 
and  who  certainly  studii.'d  under  Abdard.  He  atw  wrote  a 
"  miracle  "  of  St  Nicholas,  one  of  the  mosl  widely  popular  ol 
medieval  uinta.    Into  the  piece*  lounded  on  the  Scripli 


luced,  by  way  of  diverting  the 

M  mysteries  and  mliacin  being  as  yet  reprecerled  b; 
ckrgy  only,  lhe  language  in  which  they  w 


nally 


illy  of 

c  New,  the  central  mystery 
;  n-ortd,  as  accomplished  by 
RcsuircclioiL    But  in  Fact 


rere  not  kept  diitintlly  >iun  lioa  the  ai 
I,  which  are  strictly  speaking  coiKcmed  w 
in  EngUnd  lhe 


.    Ofth 


n  there 


eslhem 


loi  tl 


mpfal-ptays,  tench  ant 
iJlustrale  the  same  iruihs' — not,  however,  b)/ direct  representatioD 
dI  scriptural  or  legendary  events  and  personages,  but  allctork- 
ally,  their  characien  being  personified  virtues  or  qualititi.  0( 
tbe  motaBlies  the  Norman  Irtmha  had  been  the  invenlot*; 
anddoubilen  this  innovation  connects  itself  with  the  endeavour, 
which  in  France  had  almost  proved  vrclariaui  by  the  end  of  the 
ijih  century,  lo  emancipate  dramatic  pnhiraiancei  from  tbe 
control  ol  the  church. 


The  attitude  of  lhe 

which  had  arisen  out 

was  not.  and  could  not 

l>e,uniloim.     Asihe  playsgrew    <Mia> 

spectators  more  num 

rrous,  they  began  lo  be  repre-   "•■* 

as  Inside  lhe  churches,  at  (iiK  in  lhe 

churchyards,  and  the 

scof  the  vulgar  tongue  came  to  h*  gradu- 

Olhcn  arc  bilingual. 

iliracles  were  less  dependent   on   this 

hureh   services   than   myslerie*   pnper: 

and  lay  associations,  gilds,  and  schools  in  particubi.  soon  began 

to  act  plays  in  honour 

haUs.     LasUy.assccn 

es  and  char.clc.1  ol  a  more  or  less  trivial 

description  were  adm 

iicd  even  into  the  nliy*  acted  or  super- 

intended  by  the  clergy,  as  some  of  these  characters  came  to  ha 

depended  on  by  the  a 

un,  every  new  lleiod 

seeking  IB  out-Herod  his  predecessor,  and 

he  drvUs  and  their  c 

clemenl  in  lhe  rriigious  drama  increased; 

and  that  drama  itsel 

even  where  it  remained  aslocialed  with 

the  church,  grew  mo 

I  and  more  profane.     The  endeavour  to 

innctify  the  popular  te 

istes  to  religious  uses,  which  connecU  itself 

with  lhe  institution  of 

the  great  festival  of  Corpus  Chris li  <i^, 

the  symbol  of  lhe  myilery  ol  the  Incama- 

ion  was  borne  In  so 

emn  procession,   led  to  the  cloler  uniw 

of  the  dramatic  eihib 

lions  (hence  often  called  /rannw)  with 

his  and  other  religious  Icasls;  but  il  neither  limited  Iheit  range 

:eeding  period, 
illy  aSeclcd  by  the  Influence 
;w  lyi^al  phenomeiu  may, 
however,  be  noted  in  the  case  of  Ihc  drama  ol  each  of  the  scvenl 
cbiel  tounlriet  of  ibe  West ;    wlici 

lhe  ordinary  medium  of  dramatic  ^leKb, 
'lure  song  was  effectually  ousted  by  recitation  and  dialogue 
finally,  though  the  emancipation  was  on  Ihil  head 


.fihenv 


c  perfon 


The  earliest  play  in  the  French 


ith'Cenmiy  Adam 
been  written  by  a  Norman  in  England  (as  is  a  Iraementaiy 
X/iurrtcliM  of  much  the  same  dale),  itiU  reveals  its  connenoo 
wilh  the  liturgical  dtama.  Jean  Bodel  of  Anas'  miracle-play 
of  JfiVicoJai  (before  mj)  Is  already  the  production  of  a  sfoJat 
author,  probably  designed  (or  the  edification  of  some  civic  coit- 
Iralemily  to  which  he  belonged,  and  has  some  reahstic  feature*. 
On  lhe  other  hand,  tbe  TlmHiliiiel  Rutebcof  (d.c.  i)«o)  trots 
its  Faust-like  thcnie,  with  which  we  meet  again  in  Low-German 

but  in  a  highly  religious  spirit,  and  belongs  lo  the  cycle  of 
raiiadet  of  lhe  Vjrgio  of  which  eumple*  abound  Ihioughout 


HEDtEVAU  DRAMA 

Ab  pstod.  Euter  oi  Pustoa  plijn  ime  faDr  aublUicd  In 
papular  acccpuncc  in  Puit  u  wdl  u  in  otba  Wwni  ol  France 
by  tbe  end  ol  the  i4tli  ceniuiyi  "^  in  14M  the  Cnfrlrii  it 
la  Faaiau,  wl»  at  Snt  devDied  ilMDHdva  aduavdy  to  the 
pcriormaiicc  ol  thii  ipcdH,  obtuned  ■  isysl  piivilcga  [or  Ibe 
ptupoae.  Thoe  series  of  relipoos  plays  wen  both  tJtteiaJv« 
«nd  d&bocate;  perhaps  the  most  notable  Kiia  (e.  1450)  b  that 
by  AmouL  Grcban,  who  died  a^  a  canon  ol  Le  Hmib,  hu  native 
town.  Its  [cviiion,  by  Jean  Uichei,  containing  much  Sluitntire 
detail  (fint  peifonoed  at  Angeti  in  i486),wuwiy  popular. 
Sini  more  dabonte  it  tbe  Rouen  Chtiitmss  myslcty  ol  1474, 
■Dd  the  celebnttd  UyiUn  du  tiiU  lalamcnl,  produced  at 
Abbeville  In  145S,  and  perfDciDed  at  {"uia  in  1500.  Most  of  the 
Pfovencal  Christnu*  and  Faision  ptayi  date  from  the  i4tli 

were  popular  in  all  ports  of  France,  and  the  divcisity  of  local 
Colouring  naturally  imparled  to  these  productions  conliibulcd 
materially  to  the  growth  of  the  early  French  drama.  The 
miracks  of  Ste  Geoiviivc  and  51  Denis  came  directly  home  to 
the  inhalutants  of  Paris,  as  that  of  St  Martin  to  the  dtiiens  of 
Toura;  whilo  the  early  victories  of  St  Louis  aver  the  Engliak 

of  his  deeds.  The  local  saints  of  Pmvence  were  in  their  turn 
honoured  by  miracles  dating  from  the  ijthand  16th  cenlories. 

It  is  las  aiy  to  trace  the  oiigini  at  the  (omic  medieval  drama 
in  FraiKe,  omnected  ai  they  ate  with  an  cilnoidinafy  variety 
of  associations  for  prafCHional,  pioui  and  plemuable  puiposes. 
The  /drfi  ixhonali  in  which  Ibe  ttudeot*  oE  ■  Pari*  tellege 
(Havartc)  were  in  tjisdebantd  from  engaglngctapot  be  proved 
to  have  been  dramatic  pedoimanca;  the  eariitM  known  secular 
playa  presented  by  univci&ity  students  in  France  were  nuralitlcij 
pBfoiined  in  1431!  and  1431.  These  plays,  depicting  confiicts 
between  opposing  influences — and  at  bottom  the  struggle  between 
food  and  evil  in  the  human  soul — become  mote  frequent  from 
about  this  time  onwards.  Now  it  it  (at  Renncs  in  I43g>  the 
contention  between  Biai-ariit  and  Uai-Btiii  (who  at  the  close 
Ibid  thenutlvei  lespectively  in  charge  ot  Bomu-jSi)  and  Ualt- 
fn) ;  now,  one  between  I'itmmt  jiuM  ud  I'lumiM  immJain; 
Mw,  the  contrtaied  tloiY  of  Ui  Enfin4$  it  MaiBltTaM,  who, 
however,  it  no  abstnction,  but  an  boneat  baker  with  a  wiie 
called  Uignotle.  Political  and  socltl  pinbteiDi  are  likewise 
treated;  and  the  ItytUrt  in  Cmtiit  it  Bilt—ia  hiitorial 
Bunlily — data  back  to  14^1.  But  thought  Is  taken  even  more 
largely  of  tbe  luSciingi  of  the  people  than  of  tbe  controveiaie* 
o(  tlie  Church;  and  in  1507  we  even  meet  with  *  hygienic  or 
abstioenec  molality  (by  N.  do  la  Cbetnaye)  in  which  "  Banquet " 
cslen  into  a  coaipiricy  with  "  hfo^act,"  "  Epilepsy  "  and 
the  whole  legiiDcBI  ai  diaean. 

Long  before  this  development  of  ao  artificial  ipedes  bad  been 
OMnununated — iron  the  beginning  of  the  14th  ctntuy  onwi 


(de^ol 


3f  the  Patlcment  and  the  ChUclet)  bad  been  entrusted 
witn  ine  conduct  of  popular  fotivali  at  Paris,  in  which,  as  af 
right,  tliey  look  a  prominent  pcnoiul  share;  and  fnra  ■  date 
uknown  they  had  perfonaed  playa.    But  alter  the  Ctnjrtrit  dt 


moralities  and  of  laicat  (from  Iialiaa  Jatta,  Latin  fartila),  in 
which  political  lalira  had  aa  a  matter  of  cotute  WheD  po^We 
found  a  place.  A  third  assodation,  calling  tbeaudvct  the 
£■/«>  HHi  unci,  had,  apparently  also  early  in  the  ijth  century, 
acquired  c^brjty  by  their  perfomancet  o[  abort  oomic  [4ays 
called  aoliet — in  which,  at  it  would  aeem,  at  fint  allegorical 
igura  ironically  "sAiyti  the  fool,"  but  which  were  probably 
belate  long  not  very  tarefuliy  ktfit  distmct  from  the  fams  of 
Ibe  Siaocbe,  and  were  like  thoe  an  occauon  made  to  serve  the 
puipose*  of  Slate  or  ol  Church.  Olhei  confratemitica  and 
uaociationB  readily  lookaleaf  out  of  the  bocA of  these  devil-may^ 


refrei 


D  their  dramatic  methods,  atid 


Bncontcioutly  preparing  the  Ciawilion  to  the  regular  dnma. 


The  carliat  eaample  of  a  terioits  secular  play  known  to  have 
'been  written  in  the  French  tongue  is  the  Etleire  is  CriicUJl 
(ijM),  which  is  in  the  style  ol  the  mirades  of  the  Virgin,  bW 
B  largely  iodebted  to  Petiaich.  The  Uytlin  da  litfi  d'OrHant, 
on  the  otlier  band,  written  about  hall  a  century  later,  in  the  e{dc 
lediousncas  of  its  manna  cornea  near  to  a  chnnude  hittory, 
and  interests  us  chiefiy  at  tlie  eatlieat  of  many  eSocta  to 
bring  Joan  of  Art  on  tbe  atage.  Jacquet  bUet'i  celebrated 
myitery  of  the  Datructiini  it  Troys  (a  ^anl  {1451)  teem  to  ban 
been  addressed  to  rcoden  and  not  to  hearers  oaly.    Tbe  be^- 

to  eitract  Irom  the  copious  literature  of  farces  and  totlei,  which, 
after  rnjnj^Wrig  actual  types  with  abstract  and  allegorical  figures^ 
gradually  came  to  eidude  all  but  the  concnte  pcnonagcs; 
moreover,  the  large  majority  oF  these  producliont  in  their  eilant 
form  belong  to  a  later  pejiod  than  that  now  imder  consldeta- 
lion.  But  there  is  ample  evidence  thai  the  moit  famous  of  bQ 
medieval  larces,  the  immortal  Maialri  Pierre  PtUulvt  (oilier- 
wise  L'Ateail  PoUuIbi),  was  written  before  1470  and  acted  by 
the  ioMcWcm;  and  we  may  conclude  that  this  delightful  slaty 
of  ibe  bilH  bit,  and  the  profession  outwitted,  typifies  a  multi- 
tude of  timilar  caraic  epbodct  of  real  life,  dramaUted  for  Ibe 
delectation  of  derits,  lawyen  and  itodenlt,  and  of  all  Imreit 
of  laughter. 

In  the  ncighbonring  Netheiiands  many  Easter  and  Cbtistmis 
myslerica  are  noted  fiom  the  middle  of  the  1 5tb  century,  attesting 
the  enduring  popuhulty  of  these  religious  playa;  aul 
with  tbem  the  cebbtated  aeiia  of  [he  Seven  Joys  of  JJV^ 
Maria — of  which  tiie  fir^t  is  the  Annundaiion  and  tbe  i—j., 
seventh  the  Ascension-  To  about  the  tame  date  belongs 
tiie  tmail  group  ol  the  so-called  ab^e  ipdat  (as  who  should  say 
playa  eaaDy  rnanaged),  chiefly  on  chivalrous  themes  Though 
allegodcai  flguns  are  aheady  to  be  found  in  the  Nelhetlandt 
mirades  of  Maiy,  the  spccin  of  the  molalities  was  specially 
cultivated  during  tbe  great  Burgundian  period  of  this  century 
by  the  chambers  or  hidga  of  the  Rcdtr^kai  (rheloriciau) — 
the  wtfl-koown  dvic  auadationt  which  devoted  Iberastlvet  to 
tbe  culIivatioD  of  leaned  poetry  and  took  an  active  share  in  the 
falivals  that  foimcd  one  oF  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  life  of  the  Low  Countries.  Among  tbesi;  moialitiet  w*t  that 
of  EUkatijk  (printed  i4«s  and  presumably  by  Peter  Dorlandus), 
which  there  is  good  reason  lor  regaiding  ai  the  original  of  one 
ol  the  finest  of  English  moralities,  fwryssoM. 

In  Italy  the  liiur^cal  draOa  must  have  run  it!  course  u 
eltewherc;  but  tfie  traces  of  it  arc  few,  and  confiited  to  the 
noith^att.    The  colleclive  myitery,  to  common  in  j,^_ 

other   Western   counlriei.    Is   in   Italian    literature  ^^' 

represented  by  a  single  example  anly~«  Paisiati  ii  Gai  Criilo. 
performnt  at  Revello  in  Saluiao  in  the  15th  century;  thov^ 
there  are  some  traces  of  other  cyclic  dramas  of  the  kind.  The 
Italian  religious  plays,  calledjifure  when  on  (Xd,  Hnjdi  when  on 
New,  Testamcat  subjects,  and  diflering  from  those  of  nonhetn 
Eurcfw  chiefly  by  tbe  less  degree  ol  cotisencst  in  their  comic 
characters,  seem  largely  to  have  sprung  out  of  tbe  development 
of  the  prucetskinal  dement  in  the  festivals  of  the  Church. 
Besides  such  processions  as  that  ol  the  Three  Kings  at  Epiphany 
in  MDan,  there  were  the  peniteniisi  ptocetaion]  and  tongs  (iaK^}, 
which  at  Atsiti,  Perugia  and  elsewhere  already  contained  a 
dramatic  dement;  and  at  Sietia,  Florence  and  oLher  ceotrea 
these  again  devek^ied  into  the  soiled  (imrt)  rapprueiitoiini. 

Such  a  piece  was  Ibe^oH  Cuwiini  (  Son  ntiJa  (14SQ) ,  by  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent— tbe  prince  who  afterwards  sought  to  refotn 
the  Italian  atage  by  pagsjiiiing  it;  another  was  the  Santo 
Teadari,  by  Luigi  Puld  (d.  14S7);  San  CimMiii  CuaSbcrlsi  (of 
Florence)  iteati  the  religious  eiperience  of  a  latter-day  saint; 
*BioiMi  U/immfDlsa  love-story  withaCbrislian  moral.  Passion 
plays  were  performed  at  Rome  In  the  Coliseum  by  the  Campatnia 
del  Coii/sianc;  but  theie  Is  no  evidence  on  this  head  before  the 
endoltheiitb  century.  Ingeneral,  Ihespcctaculac  magnificence 
qI  Italian  theatrical  ditpUyt  accorded  with  the  growing  pomp 
lA  the  pioceaiion*  both  tcdeuuticsl,  ud  lay—c^ed  IrUiiJi 
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■liady  In  tile  lUyi  o(  Diintei  vbOe  tht  tdigloiu  dnma  gndu- 
■Ily  acquired  id  mli&dil  chsiacUi  and  dibaiation  o[  [orm' 
usnuliting  it  to  tht  dusital  iltempu,  to  br.  naud  bcbw, 
which  gavsiiK  la  tbc  regular  luUan  diamL  The  poeuy  ol  Ihe 
Troubadoun,  which  had  come  Irom  Proveocs  into  luly,  hue 
frequently  took  a  dnmitic  (one,  aod  may  have  luoattd  Mine 
ol  hii  cariier  poetic  eipeiimrnu  to  Petrarch. 

It  vu  a  nutter  of  mana  that  remnanta  ol  ihe  andent  popular 
dranutjc  cDtertaiamtDta  thould  have  aurvivtd  in  puiicular 
abundance  on  Italian  »ll.  They  were  to  bt  ncogniwd  in  the 
Improviied  lues  periormcd  tl  the  courti,  in  the  churcbn  Iftrn 
ipiriliuli),  and  among  the  people;  tbe  Ronaii  caniival  had 
preserved  ita  wagon-playi,  and  varioua  lin^  Tctnained  to  connect 
ihe  nisdnn  comic  dranu  cd  the  Italians  with  Ibe  Aldlaiia  and 
miuui  of  Iheir  ancalon.  But  the  more  DOIabtc  later  oudc 
dcvelopmenta,  which  belong  to  the  i6th  cenlniy,  will  be  more 
apprDpriatciy  noticed  below.  MonlidcapropcrhadnotBourisfaed 
in  Italy,  where  the  love  of  the  concrete  hai  alnayi  been  dominant 

mythdogical,  in  which  Ihe  influenix  ol  tbe  Rcnaiuancc  li  already 
perceptible,  of  edogucs,  and   ol   allegorical   leilival-playi   of 

Id  Spain  hardly  a  OKHuunent  oi  the  medieval  icligjaus  drama 

haa  been  pieicrved.    There  ia  maniucripl  evidence  of  the  nth 

-^^^         century  altntins   Ihe  early  addition  of  dmraatic 

elements  to  the  Ejuler  ollice^  and  a  Spanish  fragment 

, .,    *"   „  Kjnp  E[upbany  play,  dating  from  the  uth  century. 


1,  like  tt 


hAJam 


:  of  Ibe  1 


lit  that  rchgious  pi^yi 
were  perfonned  in  Spain  ia  clear  from  Ihe  penniiaion  granted 
by  Alpbonu  X.  nf  Culilc  (d.  11S4}  to  the  dergy  to  reprcunl 
them,  while  prohibiting  the  performance  by  them  oi  jutfoi  de 
estamic  (mocking  pbya).  Tbt  carlicat  Spanish  plays  which  we 
poucsa  belong  to  Lhe  end  of  the  15th  or  beginning  of  the  ]6th 
century,  and  already  show  humanistic  inihicnce.  In  1472  Lhe 
coupleta  of  Uinia  RmJga  {ij^  Domingo  Vulgus,  the  common 
people),  and  about  the  tame  time  another  dialogue  by  the  same 
aolhor.  offer  example*  of  1  lort  leacmbling  the  Italian  (anlratli 
(tee  below). 

The  German  itUgioiii  |dayi  in  Ihe  vernacular,  the  eailicat  of 
which  date  iiom  Ihe  141b  and  ijlhcentuHa,  and  were  produced 
-_,  at  Trier,  WoUenbDltcl,  Inmbnjck,  Vienna,  Bcriin,  &e.. 
^^^    were  of  a  simple  hind;   but  in  wme  of  Ihem,  though 

handa.  lie  earliest  complete  Christmas  play  in  German, 
eonliined  in  a  i4lh-ccniury  St  Callen  MS.,  has  noihing  In  it  to 
■uggcsl  a  Latin  original.  On  the  other  hand,  ihe  play  of  7*^1 
Ifiic  and  tlu  Fwliii  Viriin.  in  a  Thurlngian  MS.  thought  to  be 
as  early  as  131S,  a  piece  ol  remarkable  dignity,  was  evidently 
based  on  a  Latin  pby.  Other  fcilivals  boidn  Cbtlitmas  were 
celebrated  by  plays;  but  down  to  the  Reformation  Easter 
enjoyed  a  prelcrcnec.  In  the  same  century  minclc-playi  began 
ID  be  performed,  in  honour  of  St  Catherine.  St  Dorothea  and 
other  saints.  But  all  these  productions  accm  to  bdong  to  a 
period  when  the  drama  was  still  under  ecdcsiasiicat  control. 
Gradually,  aa  Ihe  liluigical  drama  returned  to  the  simpler  forms 
Irom  which  it  had  so  sutpiisingty  cipandcd,  and  ultimately  died 
out.  the  religious  plays  performed  outside  the  churches  cipandcd 
more  frrdy;  and  the  type  ol  myslcry  associated  wilh  the  name 

itself,  with  other  examples,  to  lhe  receptive  region  of  the  south- 
west. The  Corpus  Christi  plays,  or  4as  they  were  here  called) 
FmlmlrlcliHtmitfirlt,  are  notable,  since  that  of  Innsbruck  (i.wi) 
is  probably  the  eailiesl  eitant  eiampteof  ilsclajs.  The  number 
ol  non-scriptural  religious  playi  in  Germany  woi  much  smaller 
than  that  in  France^  but  it  may  be  noted  that  (in  accordance 
with  a  iong^enduring  popular  notion)  the  theme  ol  the  last 
judgment  was  common  in  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages.  Of  this  theme  Anliekriil  may  be  regarded  as  an 
episode,  though  in  141(9  an  Anllckritl  appears  to  have  occupied 
al  Frankfort  four  days  In  Its  performance.  The  earlier  (11th 
century)    AnUcliria  is  a  productioa  quite  unique  of  ill  kind] 
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this  poUticil  protest  breathes  the  Ghibelline  spirit  ol  the  tcfgn 
(Frederick  Batbarossa's)  in  which  it  was  composed. 

Though  many  of  Ihe  eariy  German  plays  contain  an  dcexst 
otlhem      ■   ■  .     •     « 


.    Theac 


icalin 


productions  on  the  whole  apart  from 
the  drolleries  of  the  professional  Hroilen  ijuhrenit  Ifiir),  whoie 
Shrove- Tuesday  plays  {Fajliu£/UsipuU)  and  cognate  productioaa 
reproduced  the  practical  fun  of  common  life.  Occasionally,  do 
donbl,  aa  In  the  Lilbcck  FailnacUtipia  of  tlie  Five  Vinnes, 
tbe  two  species  may  have  more  or  leas  closely  approached  to  one 
another.  When,  In  the  caurse  of  the  ijth  century,  Hana  Roten- 
|dat,  called  Schneppcrei — or  Hun  Schnepperer.  called  Roscnpliu 
— the  predecessor  of  Hatu  Sachs,  £ist  gave  a  more  enduring  form 
to  tlw  popular  Shrove-Tuesday  pUyi,  a  conneaiori  was  already 
atabll^Iag  ilielf  between  tbe  dnmatic  ammemenls  of  ilic 
people  and  the  Ulcrary  efforts  of    '     ' 


But,  1 


cs  particularly  suited 
10  the  periods  ol  Renaissance  ind 
-ami  proper  survived  far  beyond 


nwralillcs  and  cognate  producti 

to  German  latitudes— falls  ini 

Reforjaatlor,  Ibe  reli^us  di 

either  in  Cathoiie  Germany,  ana,  m  lact,  was  not  suppressed 

in  Bavaria  and  llTOl  till  theendol  the  iSih  century.' 

It  may  be  added  that  the  performance  of  miracle-pbyi  is 
traceable  in  Sweden  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i4Ih  cenluryi  and 
that  the  German  clerks  and  iaymen  who  immigrated    swtStm, 
into  the  Carpathian  tands.and  into  Galicia  inparticular,   Cw 
1   their  »-*l— 


ong  their  nci^boint  ol 
re  Knd  OM  from 


the  English  rriigloui  drama,  w 
IIS  eiiani  uieiature  a  fall  general  idea  may  be  oenven  01  IBt 
characterof  Ihescmedievalpioductiana.  The  Miric/e-  __^__ 
flByi,  mindei  or  fltyt  (these  being  the  lerrai  used  In  2)2JJT 
England)  of  which  we  hear  In  L«ndoa  in  the  iiib  rnfiMmt 
century  were  probably  written  in  Latin  and  acted  by 
ecdcsiastict;  but  already  in  the  (nllowlng  onlury  tncnltoa  ii 
made — ui  the  way  of  prohlbilioii— ol  plays  acted  by  professianal 
players.  (Isolated  mocalllics  of  the  nth  century  are  not  lobe 
regarded  as  popular  produclioin.}     In  England  as  elsewhere,  iIk 


jnlike  the  English  plays,  in 
iphitbeatrct  coiKtracled  for 
ine  of  which,  at  Si  Just  ncai  Penance,   ha* 
tceently  been  restored. 

The  flourishing  period  of  English  mirmde-plavs  begins  with  the 
practice  of  their  periDtmance  by  Irading-compinin  In  the  towns, 
though  Ihese  biMlies  were  by  no  means  possesaed  of  i,,^^- 
anyspecialprivIirgeslurthepurpOK.  Of  this  practice  ^u, 
Chcsiei  Is  uid  la  have  scl  the  eianple  (116S-1176};  h«w_ 
it  was  followed  In  the  course  of  the  ijth  and  14th    *fmi 

tracesafsuchperformancesaKKMIobefoundtilllhe  ""^ 
ijth.orevtn  the  i6th.  These  towns  with  their  neighbourhoods 
include,  slining  from  East  Anglia.  where  Ihe  religious  drama 
was  particularly  at  home.  Wymondhsm.  Norwich,  Sleaford, 
Lincoln.  Leeds.  Wakcfteld,  Beverley,  Vork.  Ni-wculle-oo-Tyne. 
with  a  deviation  across  the  border  10  Edinbur^  and  Aberdeen. 
Id  the  nonh.west  they  are  found  at  Kendal,  Lancaster,  PteHoti, 


'The  p 


in-play  of  Oberaiui 


ulIc^si^Xdiys™1lKe*TWrty  Vcar?^Va"r(i6H>. 'iSSua 
lecount  tor  its  havin  bea  allowad  la  nrWr*.        , 
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Qasta;  Khuicc  Ibey  auf  be  nppoMiI  to  bivc  nlgraled  lo 
Dublin.  la  the  wat  Ibey  »te  notictihlf  U  Shtembuty,  Wot- 
ccater  And  Tcwkabury;  in  Ibe  MtdluuU  at  Caventty  and 
Lciceitcr;  la  Ihti  Ult  at  Cambridge  and  Bi^ngboiunc,  He^- 
biidgE  and  Mumln^trec;  to  which  placca  have  to  be  added 
ReadiDg,  Wincheatcr,  CaDtcrbuiy,  Bethcsda  and  London, 
In  whlcb  lut  the  perEtuinen  were  tbc  parish^fierkfl.  Four 
coUectunu,  in  Addition  to  some  alngte  oamplci  ol  inch  playa, 
rwrac*,  *""  """  '''"™  to  us,  the  Ytrt  play»,  the  so-oUcd 
Tamakn  ^''''"I'y  play>i  which  were  pioliabiy  acted  at  the 
O.nir  lain  of  Widluik,  neu  Wakefield,  and  tboM  bearing  the 
J^  nan™  of  CAeUef  and  ol  Cownfry.    Theii  dates,  In  the 

""^  or  leu  uncertain;  that  of  the  ytri  may  on  the  whole  be 
amEluded  Id  be  earlier  than  that  of  the  Tmaulty,  whicb  were 
probably  pat  togethec  iboul  the  middle  of  the  Lftb  centuiy  ;  the 
Ckuitw  nay  be  ajKiibcd  to  the  clou  of  the  I4tb  or  (he  eariicT 
|Mrt  of  Ibc  i^tbj  the  body  of  the  CcKn^  probably  belongs  to 
theislborieib.  Muyof  the  individual playiin  these  collectioni 
irate  doublleu  (ounded  on  Ficncb  originals;  olbcrs  are  taken 
direct  (iDm  Scripture,  from  the  apocrypha]  goapcls.  or  from  the 
leseBdaoItheuiali.  Their  characterislicfeatureiithecombina- 
tioo  of  iwholeierisolplayiinto  oneullcclji       
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actioB,  though  we  fiid  bonemea  riding  up  (a  tbe  icaEfold,  and 
Herod  instructed  to  "rage  in  tbepagoodBodia  Ihestrete  alto." 
There  Jt  no  probability  (bat  tbe  stage  wu,  ■*  in  France,  divided 
into  three  platlarms  with  ■  dark  cavern  at  the  tide  o[  the  bweal, 
•{ipropriated  respectively  to  the  Heavenly  Father  and  fa^ 
ugeU,  to  lainta  and  gtorified  men,  to  mere  men,  and  to  souls  ia 
hen.  But  the  laal-nimed  locality  was  frequently  di^yed 
In  tbe  Entfiih  mindea,  with  or  witbout  fire  in  its  mouth.  Tbe 
costiUDtt  were  in  part  conventioul, — divine  and  saintly  penoo- 
ages  being  distinguished  by  gilt  biiir  and  beards,  Herod  being 

,i,j  ..  .  c .1..  J-non,  wearing  hideous  heads,  the  lauli 

irding  to  (hdr  kind,  and  tbe  angels  gold 


ai  a  SarMcn.  (be  di 
black  and  white  cotts  ace 
skins  and  wingL 

DoubtloB  Ihew  pcrlo 
ludicrous  features;  i 

devoid  of  fu 


I  abounded  in 


■hatsc 


■y  froi 


leday 


of  jadgmeot.  For  this  combination  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
(bat  (bey  woe  generaUy  indebted  to  foreign  eismplcs,  though 
there  are  levenl  trmirkable  coinddenccs  between  the  Chester 
plays  and  the  French  Uyslbc  dii  tieil  lalamnl.  Indeed,  the 
oldest  of  the  leriea— tbe  Ycrk  pkiyi — ahibits  a  fairly  dose 
paialld  to  the  acbeme  of  (he  Curnir  muvli,  in  epic  poem  of 
Northumbrian  origin,  which  early  in  the  i^tb  c«i(ury  bad  aet 
an  eumpte  of  treatment  that  uomiitaJuibly  influenced  the 
collective  mysteries  as  a  whole.  Among  the  Isolated  plays  of 
the  same  type  which  have  come  down  to  us  may  be  mentioned 
TJit  Hamrwint  1/  Bdl  (the  Saviour's  desont  into  hell],  u 
EasC-Uidland  production  which  professes  to  C^  of  "  a  striF  of 
Jeau  and  ol  Satan  "  and  la  probably  the  earllat  dramatic,  or  all 
bnt  dramalic,  work  En  English  that  has  been  preserved;  and 
aeveral  belonging  to  a  series  known  as  the  Itii^  Myittria, 
t-^'"*'-!;  Parjn'i  Can^emai  Day  (tbe  massacre  of  the  Innocents), 
and  tbe  Teiy  interesting  nuracle  of  Jfory  Magialeiu.  Of  the 
SO.CallEd  "  Palemottei "  and  -"  Creed  "  plays  (i^ch  eihlbi( 
the  mimcutoui  powen  of  portions  of  the  Chuich  tevria)  no 
atajilt  irmaini,  though  of  some  we  have  tn  ancrtint;  tbe 
CiRton  PliT  if  iIh  SacraMent,  the  MS.  of  which  Is  preserved 
■t  DnbGn,  and  whtcb  teetm  to  date  fram  tbe  bittet  half  of  tbe 
Ijdi  tailarf,  eihfbili  the  ttiompb  of  tbe  bdy  wiler  over 
wicked  Jewbh  wiles. 

To  retttm  te  the  collective  mysteries,  u  they  present  Iben- 
Mtvt*  to  tu  In  the  cblef  eiunt  laiet.  "  The  maniKT  of  these 
_  _  .  fi^yt."  we  read  In  ■  dcsniption  of  those  at  Chester, 
3J3m  dstiog  from  the  dose  ol  the  i6(h  eendjry,  "  were  : — 
^«ir«*.  Every  compuny  had  hispag«nt,whichp«geantswere 
>  bi|^  scaflold  with  (wo  rooms,  a  higher  and  a  lower, 
opon  four  wheels.  In  the  lower  they  apparelled  themselves, 
ud  la  Ibc  Ugbet  rooD  they  played,  being  all  open  at  (he  (op, 
that  an  beboldeti  might  ben  and  see  them.  The  places  where  Ibey 
played  them  wm  in  every  street.  Tbey  bepn  fint  at  the  abbey 
gate*,  4iid  iriuB  tke  tnt  pageant  wu  played,  it  was  wheeled 
10  tbe  high  oom  befoie  tba  mayor,  and  m  to  every  street,  and 
so  eveiy  street  bad  ■  pageaot  idaying  before  tbem  at  one  time 
tin  sO  the  pageants  appointed  lor  tbe  day  were  played;  and 
when  roe  pageant  waa  near  ended,  word  was  brought  itom 
tuitt  to  atitM,  that  10  they  might  oome  [a  place  thetcol,  ei- 
ecallci^y  otder^,  aad  aU  tbe  atieets  have  tbtit  pageanu  afore 
them  all  it  one  lime  playing  together;  to  see  whkh  plays  was 
great  rtaort,  and  also  seaBddi  and  atagca  made  In  the  atieets  in 
tboie  idaccB  where  they  detetmlned  to  play  thdr  pageants." 

Each  play,  then,  was  pscfotmed  by  Ibe  teprtaentative  of 
a  particular  trade  or  company,  alter  whom  it  was  called  the 
Eabcn',  gloven',  frc,,  faiHM;  while  a  general  prologue  waa 
spoken  by  a  herald.    As  a  tale  the  movable  itage  sufficed  lot  the 


though  their  main  purpose  wi  . . 
in  England  at  least  intended  to  be  ^ 
But  many  of  the  features  in  tiueslion  53^' 
are  m  truth  only  homely  and  naif,  and  the  simplicity  ,1^,1, 
of  feeling  which  they  exhibit  is  at  times  pathetic 
rather  than  laujhable.  Tbe  occasional  grossaess  Is  due  to 
an  absena  of  lefinemoit  of  taste  ralbcr  than  to  an  obliquity 
of  moral  seniinMnt.  These  features  tbe  four  series  have  more  or 
less  in  cammoa,  atill  then  are  certain  obvious  diitinctioM 
between  (hem.  The  Yerk  playi  (48),  which  were  performed 
at  C^orpus  Chtisti,  are  comparativdy  free  from  the  tendency  to 
Jocularity  and  vi^girlty  observable  in  Ibe  Tcatulty;  tev^ 
of  the  plays  concerned  with  the  New  Testament  and  eady 
Christian  story  an,  however,  ia  substance  cummon  to  both 
aeries.  The  Tamuley  Playi  or  WakffiM  UyOcria  (ji)  were 
undoubtedly  composed  by  tbe  friais  of  Widkirk  or  tlOEtd;  but 
they  are  of  a  popular  character;  and,  while  somewhat  over-free 
in  tone,  are  superior  in  vivadty  and  humour  to  both  (he  lB(er 
collections.  The  Chtsler  Playt  (25)  were  undoubtedly  indebted 
both  to  Ibe  UyiOn  d»  rial  UsUmal  and  to  earlier  FreBch 
Diyateiiai  (bey  are  less  popular  In  character  [han  the  eatliet 
two  cydea,  Ind  on  llw  whole  undistinguished  by  original  power 
of  palboa  or  humour.  There  Is,  on  the  other  band,  a  nolaUe 
inner  completeness  In  this  series,  which  includes  a  plsy  of 
Aiaidriil,  devoid  of  course  of  any  modem  application.  WhOe 
these  plays  were  peifomed  at  Whitsuntide,  the  Cnemiry  Ptayi 
(4i)wereCoipusChristiperformances.  Though tberelinopteof 
that  the  extant  seiici  were  composed  by  the  Grey  Frian,  they 
levial  a  cooaiderable  knowledge  of  ecdesiaitical  literature. 
For  the  rest,  they  are  far  more  effectively  written  than  the 
Ciair  Flayi,  and  occasionally  rise  to  real  dramatic  fofte. 
Id  the  Cnntry  series  there  is  already  to  he  observed  an  dement 
of  abatnct  fignrsa,  whicb  connects  them  with  a  different  ipedes 

Tbe  SHrafiliet  cottetpooded  to  the  love  (or  allegory  which 
maniftsta  itself  in  so  many  pidad*  of  En^h  literature, 
and  which,while  domlQating  the  wbde  £dd  of  medieval  ,„,„„ 
literature,  was  nowhere  more  aasidiiously  and  eScctivdy 
cultivated  than  In  England.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  la 
mind.  In  order  lo  undeittand  wbat  to  in  seems  10  strange,  the 
popularity  of  tbe  moral-plays,  which  indeed  never  equalled 
that  of  the  rnirades,  but  sufficed  to  mainlain  the  former  spedes 
till  it  received  a  fresh  impuUe  from  the  conoeuon  established 
between  it  and  tho  "  new  learning,"  together  with  tbe  new 
political  and  rdipoua  Ideas  and  questions,  of  ihc  Rcformslioa 
age.  Uoreover,  a  specially  popular  dement  was  supplied  to 
these  plays,  which  In  ■"tt'**t  of  representation  differ^l  in  no 


Itfiteil  tbe  weight  of  such  abttiac- 
tiooa  ai  Sapience  and  Jnatice.   These  were  tbe  Devil         ^^ 
and  his  attendant  tbe  l'fc»,ol  iriwm  the  latter  soema  to  ^^Sr 
luvebeena(natl*eoi{gln,and,asheWBa*SBaIlydresBeil   nt. 
bialool'tbabit.waaprobablyniggestedbydiefamiltar  * 
cuBlom  of  kaqiing  an  attcfkdant  fool  at  court  or  in  great  housea 
The  Via  had  many  aHcttt  (J^  AmbidaUr,  Sin,  Fraud, 
f HfMly,' Ac),  but  his  usual  duty  Is  to  torment  and  tease  the 
Devil  bis  master  lor  the  edification  and  divetvon  of  tbe  audience. 


DRAMA 


He  wu  gradually  bhadcd  Witt  tba  doniatk  fool,  who  survived 
in  the  r^ular  dnma.  Tfaen  uc  other  cODCrcte  deoKOU  in  the 
■nonlitia;  foe  typical  figare*  ate  often  Btled  »ll>i  concrete 
umo,  and  thia  all  but  couveited  into  concrete  bunun 
perjonaget. 

The  earlier  English  moialitia ' — from  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 
to  thai  of  Heniy  VII.— usualLy  allegoriie  the  conflict  between 

good  and  evil  in  the  mind  and  lifeof  nui,irithoutaDy 
Jj^j**  lide-inlention  of  theological  conttoveny.  Such  also 
^!^SuK.  ^  ■'■"  easenliaily  the  puipoie  of  the  e;itant  morality 

by  Henry  Vlll.'ipoel,  the  willy  Skeiton.'  E-Krymnn 
(pr.  c.  t  J3q),  perhaps  the  molt  perfect  eiaiaple  of  ita  cEass,  with 
which  the  preaenC  geserallon  bu  (ortunatcly  become  familiar, 
containa  paaiagci  certainly  designed  to  erjotce  the  apecific 
teaching  of  Rome,  But  iu  I>uLc)i  original  wai  written  at  leut  a 
generalton  eidiet,  and  could  have  no  controvenlal  intention. 
On  the  other  hand,  R.  Wever'a  Lulj  JnnUiit  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  dogmatic  refotmatioD  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
TheologieBl  coniroveny  largely  occupies  the  moralities  of  the 
earlier  pari  of  Eliiabeth's  reign,' and  coonecu  itself  mth  politick 
feeling  in  a  famous  morality.  Sir  David  Lyndja/s  Saiiri  of  Ike 
Tkric  EslaOU,  written  and  acted  (at  Cupar,  in  15J0)  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border,  where  such  eflorts  as  Ihe  religii 


Only  a 


dby  tl 


Refon 


sh  political  morality  proper 
Ihe  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Diaabclh.' 
Another  aeries  connects  Itself  with  the  ideas  of  the  Kenaissance 
rather  than  the  Reformation,  treating  of  inlctlectual  prograa 
talher  than  of  moral  conduct;*  thia  eitenda  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIH.  to  that  of  his  younger  daughter.  Besides  these, 
Ihereremain  some  ETixabethan  moralities  which  have  no  special 
thcologtca]  or  scientific  purpose,  and  which  are  none  lUe  tela 
lively  In  consequence.' 

The  trannlion  from  Ihe  mordity  to  the  regular  drama  In 
England  was  eSected,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  intenniature  of 
, ,  hiiloridl  penonagei  with  abalractioni — as  in  Bishop 
JUJ^JJ"  Bale'i/Cy>irJii*aii(c.  1548)— whicheasilyledoverto 
miaitr  the dirirMt kiilory;  onlheother,by thtintroduciloa 
Miaj         of  types  of  real  lUe  hy  the  side  of  abstract  figures. 


moralities ;'  hut  before 


e  bad  hi 


■t  of  these  were  written,  •  further 
taken  by  a  maa  of  geuhis,  John 

Heywood  (b.  c.  ifne,  d.  belween  IS77  and  1581), 
•-^-~'  whose  "  inlertodes  "'were  short  farces  in  the  French 

manner.  The  lerta  "  interiudei  "  was  by  no  means 
new,  but  bad  been  applied  by  friend  and  foe  to  reli^oui  playi, 
and  plays  (including  moralities]  in  general,  already  In  the  14th 
centuo'-  Bui  it  conveniently  serves  to  designate  a  species 
which  marks  a  distinct  stage  in  Ihe  history  of  the  modem  drama. 
Heywood'a  interludes  deail  entirely  with  real— very  real— men 
and  women.  Orthodox  and  conservative,  he  had  at  the  same 
time  a  keen  eye  for  the  vices  as  well  as  ibe  foltits  of  his  age, 
and  not  the  least  lor  those  of  the  clerical  pnlason.  Other 
writers,  such  as  T.  Ingeland,'  took  the  same  direction;  and  the 
alle^iy  of  abstractions  waa  thus  undermined  on  the  stage, 
veiy  much  as  in  didactic  literatute  the  ground  had  been  cut 
fmm  under  Its  feet  by  the  Ship  tf  Pcela.  Tlus  Ihe  inlcriudcs 
faciliuted  tfie  advent  of  comedy,  without  having  superseded  Ihe 
earlier  (onn.  Both  moralitlca  and  miracle-plays  survived  into 
the  Elixabellian  age  alto  the  regular  drama  bad  already  begun 

>  To  the  eariksi  group  belong  TV  Ciu««»f  ParinmiMc  ITi.*™ 
wle  U  Ckriil:  UanUrd;  10  the  second,  or  early  Tudor  fioup, 
Uedwdl.  Salmn:  Tin  WtrU  mi  lit  OiU-.B jcJH^&miw.  Ik. 

•  n^SuSZ^'.  N.  Woodea.  Til  Ca^in  tf  OHuaiia,  &c 

•Raatell,  (K&i<[/%.f«.rEIow»lr:Re<tford,  ITa  hkI  Srfnca : 
T»«  Trial  if  Tnetm-:  tkt  Uarriap  of  Wit  t^  Stinta. 

•TU  UvTwi  •!  WU  ami  WiUa*;  TU  OmInUian  Mwni 
LOaaUtt  a^i  fnii^ilj. 

'  Juk  7ag|faf :  Tarn  filar  ami  Wi  Wip^, 


iTkfFaarfhic. 


n<  iHuMiaitt  am  {<.  isto). 


in  barest  outline,  wi 


r  before  this 


r,  he  forgotten 


(UODERN  ITAUAN 


.  the  piogiess  al  dramatic  entertain- 
menis  in  me  principal  couniries  of  Europe,  before  the  revinl  ol 

cbosical  studies  biougbi  about  a  return  10  the  examnlea ^ 

of  the  classical  drama,  c 
distinctly  asserted  itself, 

that  from  an  early  period  in  England  as  efsewhere  had  tiouni 
a  spedes  of  enlertiinroenis,  nol  proprriy  speaking  drarni 
bul  largely  contribuling  10  form  and  foster  a  taste  lor  dram 
apectaclea.  The  taitaxl^—n  they  were  called  in 
were  the  niccessors  of  those  ridinis  from  which,  when  iney 
Maddened  "  Cbepe."  Chaucer's  idle  apprenlice  would  not  keep 
away;  hut  they  bad  advanced  in  qilendour  and  Ingeauity  o( 
device  under  the  influence  of  FlemUi  and  other  foreign  eaamplt& 
Costumed  figures  represented  before  gaping  citiuns  the  heroes 
of  mythology  and  history,  and  the  abstraciions  of  moral. 
piiriotic,  or  municipal  allegory;  and  the  city  of  London  clung 
with  special  fervour  10  these  eihibilions,  which  the  Eliiabetliaa 
drama  was  neither  able  no: — as  represented  by  most  of  Its  poets 
who  composed  devices  and  short  leits  for  these  and  similar  shows 
—willing  to  oust  from  popular  favour,  Someol  ihegraiest  and 
Bome  of  the  least  of  English  diamalists  were  the  ministers  of 
pageantry;  and  perhaps  ft  would  have  been  an  advantage  for 
Ihe  lulureol  the  Iheatre  if  the  legilimate  drama  and  Ihe  Tnumfkt 
of  Old  Drafay  had  been  more  Jealously  kept  apart.  With  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  also  let  in  a  varied  succadon  of 
enlerUinraenti  at  court  and  In  the  houses  of  Ihe  great  nobis, 
which  may  he  sijd  to  have  lasted  through  Ihe  Tiidot  and  early 
Stuart  periods;  but  It  would  be  an  endless  lade  lo  attempt  10 
discriminate  the  dramatic  elements  contained  In  these  produc- 
been  Introduced  from  Italy 


added  a  fresh  elen 


leifthce 


"  disguising 


n  IJli-lSli,  s 


those  already  in  1 
asx  '  or  "  masque  ")  capable  of 
hardly  asserted  ilseU  till  quite 


II.  Tbb  MoouH  KanoHAi.  Dux* 
The  lileiaty  influence  whldi  finally  transformed  the  grawiha 
noticed  above  into  the  national  dramas  of  the  several  couolrica 
of  &irope,  waa  that  ol  the  Reaaiisance.     Among  ibe     ^^,f^ 
remaina  ol  daasicsl  antiquity  wlgjch  were  studied,     tioa 
tranaLatedaDdiniiUted,lhoseof  the  drama  necessarily     fcxir- 
held  a  pnimincnt  place.     Never  altogether  lost  si^t  of,     "■* 
Ihey  now  became  subjects  of  devoted  research  and  models  Io( 
more  or  less  eaaci  Imiution,  first  in  Greek  or  Latin,  IbeD  in 
modem  tongues;    and   these  csseciially  llteraiy  endeavgun 
and  acquired  more  or 


less  control  over,  dramatic  performano 
already  In  axislence.     This  process  It  w. 


several  dramatic 


id  progrcas  of  Ibc 

u  sooner  had  Ibt 

antribntortei 


D  theai 


II  bed. 


fiow  diverged  in  to  a  number  ol  national  currents,  ui 
in  impetua  and  strength,  and  varying  In  accordance  w 
maniloid  aurroundinga.    And  even  of  these  it  is  only  possible  to 
survey  the  mosi  productive  or  Important. 
(a)  tub. 
The  prtority  in  thh  aa  tn  most  of  the  other  aipwta  of  Ihl 
Renalmanci  belongs  to  Italy.    In  ultimata  achievenent  the 
Italian  drama  fdl  short  «l  the  tulntM  ot  the  reaulu       j^ 


a  love  the  drama.  The  a 
kck,  Boticeahte  in  Italian  national  Hfe  dnlng  a  long  period,  and 
more  especislly  during  tbe  traabled  dsji  of  dWisloa  sad  sIrUg 
colDciding  with  the  rise  and  eariier  piemis*  of  ItaHsn  dramatic 
literature,  of  those  hiftleit  and  most  potent  bapolaes  ot  populit 
feeling  to  which  a  national  drama  owes  so  much  ot  Its  sunigtk. 
This  deAdeucy  waa  due  partly  to  the  pccullaritia  ol  tbe  ItiHaa 
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ohuadB,  pntir  to  tka  pMlai  Md  iwilMiHttwl  wprtaiio 
which  lUly  m  feted  Id  udtf^  Tlw  Itilui  mn  diU 
«nuifen  10  tha  (Dthnriimol  paliiDtkm,  which  n*  u  Ibc  bitMh 
]■  the  DoMnta  ol  thaEaflkh  Etkabctbm  ic^  ud  I 


wben  it  wh  •ought  to  uMBimlite  it*  pofnlu  foraw  to  tlw 
npicMutitloD  of  ml  life  la  *  irida  "Bgc,  tad  ((lia  to  noder 
it  Biora  poetkil  la  >ccorduK«  irilh  the  tendenda  of  Bwdmn 

Tka  i^nlu  IMHu  dnma.  Id  both  Ki  Ingle  *od  to  comic 
tmnchea,  Ixgan  with  m  icpiodDCtioii,  Id  the  Lttiii  linsiuge,  of 
1 1» Willi  iDoddi — the  fint  itefi,  u  it  m*  to  ptovs,  towudi  the 
tmasIormtiaD  of  the  mnllev*]  iMo  the  iBodern  dmno,  ud 
the  tdnh  of  Dodein  dnmitic  Btentttre.  But  the  pnam  «h 
both  tenuthre  4Dd  tedioiu,  ud  must  iiBTC  died  iny  but  for  the 
'      e  irith  which  HBe  of  the  patnna  of  the 


■  fuhiouble  tute,  ud  for  the  polrlMJc 

iaipintion  which  from  the  hnt  tadoced  lulkn  writsi  to 
dnDUtiie  tbcma  of  mtioiu]  hirtoric  intaeet  Greek  tiegedy 
hid  beeiilongfErgolten,udatieottwa!»dfcal!oBiiiitiieeul!er 
put  of  the  T6[h  century  of  Ilatiin  intereU  In  the  Greek  dnm, 
chiefly  due  to  the  priniiis  pnBci.  may  tn  passed  by.'  To  Ibc 
Uter  midcfle  ages  cIisick]  tngcdy  meant  Seneca,  asd  even  hli 
playv  mxiiiiaed  onremembend  till  the  itudy  of  than  wai  rrvfved 
by  the  Ptdnui  jndce  Lovito  de*  lovali  (Lapatm,  d.  1309). 
Of  the  cumedits  of  Plaulia  thne-£fth(  wm  not  ndBcsvertd 
liO  1419',  and  thoagh  Terence  was  mndi  itad  b  the  xdnols, 
he  found  no  dramatic  imitstora,  pew  It  ben  nMJ  or  otherwise, 
■ince  Umvftha. 

Thm  the  fint  medieval  foDower  of  Soieea,  Atbertino  Hoauto 
(1161-1U0)  "ley  in  a  vox  be  called  the  father  of  modem 
dianatk  literature.  Bora  at  Padua,  10  wbkh  city  iD  hii  serviced 
were  ^veh,  be  hi  T3T5  brou^t  out  his  £f«riiiir,  a  Latin  trBgetty 
very  Dear  to  the  An&iea  of  epic  poetry,  intended  to  warn  the 
Faduaai  agafiut  the  deigns  of  Can  Grande  della  Scala  by  the 
example  of  the  tyrant  Eiidiiio.  Other  tragedies  of  modi  the 
same  type  followed  during  tbc  ensuing  cenlury;  such  as  L.  da 
Falriuo's  Dicam  Catstnat  (ij77l  1  sort  of  chtonide  history  in 
l^tin  proae  on  Cardinal  AlboTnoi"  capture  oi  Caejena.'    Purely 

■  The  Ifttiii  wirxiar.  an  artifkia]  Bvaaotiae  produM,  probebty 
of  the  nth  ccntuiy,  jEbrifviag  (he  Virgin  in  Euripideon  verse, 
was  not  toown  to  iJw  Wenem  *orld  im  ij4a. 

•  Of  C.  Haniim  dclla  Motu'i  L«tin  tngedy  on  the  fa]!  of  Antonio 
della  Scala  only  a  chorus  remain.  He  <Ded  after  ii«»  ProbaUy 
ts  the  taita  half  ol  tbe  century  belorut  the  Latin  proee  drama 
CWinsAsorivsSp  tlie  story  of  whidi,  tboiri^  it  ends  happily ,  racmblcfl 
tbnof  Ttr  CmeL  Lata  plays  fai  Latin.sf  the  UHorie  type  are  the 
stant  Landivio  de'  Nabili'*  Di  csMnUJt  Dmii  JaaU  (the  an- 
dsDisn  JacopB  Pkdntaa.d.  I46t];  C  Vtaidit  BiHpiia  3tMka 


dtwicia  IhewD  MM  taatad  k  Ibe  ilsUfafa  of  A.  da*  UmU 
ol  VkaiA  (d.  1441}.  brBKily  altribaled  to  Uussato,  wrtiat 
pasngea  of  which  aia  tahan  veibai)y  frOB  Somo;  ta  tlw 
nMaalad  rrepn  of  the  VowUu  Or^otio  Cunats,  wUch  ft 
dated  I4a»-i4>p,  and  in  iaterlctiB  pnductiais  indDdcd  aao^ 


Leo  X.,*  lod  the  efloit*  of 

wha,withthcroidD(Ck(diBalRatfaaieRiaiio(i45i-i5><),ac 

to  miTe  tia  andcDt  ihealia,  with  sU  id  daBical  aMOciatiima, 

In.  this  genenl  DMvment  I^lin  comady  had  qnichly  followed 
Kut,  ud,  as  jvt  indicated,  it  is  almoat  impoiilble,  when  we 
nach  the  height  of  tbe  Italian  Renabaanca  undB  the  Medid  at 


bunasistlc  comedlea^  A)  11  ia,  Itaia  poalHoB  la  lafa)  b?  Faulm, 
a  Latk  comady  ol  life  od  tbc  daaic  model,  hy  t^  orthodoi 
P.  P.  Veigerlo  (I JT»-I444)l  *hich  «u  followad  1^  muy  othen.' 
Eaily  in  Iha  idth  oaitniy,  tngedy  bigaii  to  be  wiittm  ta  the 
natlvE  tongue;  but  it  ictabid  ttom  tbe  fini,  and  never  wholly 
loal,  the  bnprcaa  of  Ita  origiD.    Whatever  the  aonroe  ).j_ 


InifaBtiMr— they  wetojill  tinted  with  ""^r- 
foi  the  bonlble,  bfriced  bf  tha  eianplB  of 

SfBBca,  Ihangh  do  doabt  a ..-.._... 

taala.    Tha  dH 

tragedy,  waa  » 

between  tbe  acts  tlU  the  '»Bt™<"B  of  the  I7tb  ce  , . 
altogether  from  tha  tragic  dnma  till  the  earlier  half  of  the  iSth. 
Thus  the  changes  undergona  by  Italian  tragedy  w^  torn  Joag 
series  el  generations  cHidly  coafi^  to  the  IStm  oif  mailcatloa 
and  the  choice  of  thanes;  nor  was  ft,  at  ail  evmta  tlH  the  latt 
century  of  the  coune  whicll  tt  baa  httberto  nm,  mora  Ihui  tbe 
aftergrowth  of  an  aftergnwtli.  The  hcoour  of  having  been  the 
carliat  tngedy  hi  ItaHaa  aeema  to  bdong  to  A.  da  PistoU'a 
FamfOa  (1400),  of  whldi  the  Subject  was  taken  from  Boccaccio, 
intiaduced  by  tbe  ghost  c(  Seoen,  ud  marred  h  tha  taking. 
Carrello'a  Siftnitba,  wUch  hardly  risea  above  the  art  of  a 
chtonide  Ustocy,  though  pravidtd  with  a  chonit,  followed  in 
ijoi.  Bat  the  play  t«ally  asaodited  with  the  beginning  of 
Italiu  tragedy— that  with  which  "  th'  Italian  sane  Grat  learned 
to  ^0*  " — was  another  Stfeniibii,  acted  before  Leo  X.  In  ijij. 
and  written  [n  blank  bendecasyllables  Instead  of  the  eUirn  and 
Itna  rima  ol  tbe  earlier  tragedians  (retaining,  however,  the  hnie 
measures  of  the  chorus),  by  G,  G.  Trissino,  who  wsS  employed 
as  nnncfo  fay  that  pope.  Other  tragedki  of  the  farmer  half  of 
the  16th  century,  largely  Inspired  by  Trlssino's  elaraple,  were 
the  JtomnmJa  ol  Rucell^,  a  nephew  of  lorenio  the  MagniBcent 
(rsrS):  MartelH's  TiJlia,  AlsDianni'i  ^Mi{He  (iS3»);  tbe 
Catwa  of  Speione  Speronf,  the  envious  Vofna  of  Tasso,  who, 
like  Gtiarbu.  took  Sperooe's  daborale  style  for  his  modd;  the 
1 
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OrcBd,  (lu  orDul  dnoatk  tmUtcnt  <f  tUi  Nbmib  nl^cet  by 
the  sclatioui  ANtino  (ism);  ud  tt«  nine  tnfcdia  at  G.  B. 
ClnMi  <CiadiiD)  <■(  Femn,  utmi  wUdi  L'OriKikt  (1541) 
ii  icciiiialal  thi  bat  and  tlw  UoDdklt.  Clothia,  tho  tathu  ef 
flwfff  [tm'iit§wtmilki  to  wfaicb  Tlufciinain  umi  iadd>tcd  for  lo 
Buny  of  bfa  lubjecti,  m*  (nipfKBiiit  Um  to  have  lavoiUd  that) 
the  ent  ItaUu  iriw  wu  the  ■ntbor  <d  Iha  fibta  d  Ui  owb 


(1565)1  A.  LoBka'B  n  &UM  (1550);  tb*  .UrteM  (utad 
bcf on  1 561  or  1 5>6]  el  L.  GfMo,  which  ttMti  tbi  Mofy  «i  JtMM* 
nUJMt;  TuMVriniamiHfodsaT)!  tbe r«iKri« of  Aiiniri 
(■$81)1  uidtb*jr««ftotToRiIl(is»3),tbtlutwb><Bpk>Ttd 
tbtttatioii>f7cbonit(wr*jbM)oothoIloUui>ti|&  Lcatdoo's 
£gUal*  b  notkoble  **  uppooed  to  hive  (iven  riw  to  ih* 
tiagiiia  tiMadintt,  or  domotlc  tngcdy,  ol  i^lch  then  m  Itw 
"-"'P''*  in  the  Italiaa  dnm>,  oA  Do  Vdo'i  Tnaor  (is86) 
**  writlcD  in  prtiM.    Subject*  of  moden  biitoiiciJ  hUomt  oere 

Tils  tncediuB  el  tbc  171b  ceotoiy  conlisned  to  puime  the 
beaten  track,  mnikcd  out  tlmdT  In  the  16U1  by  rifid  prtacrip- 
-----  tieo.  In  coune  of  time,  bowercr,  Iher  »u(bt  by  (lie 
Kwm*y  IntiodiictJon  of  nnulcal  lin  lo  oooipniBlH  with  the 
m»tlf»  duifer  with  which  their  ut  wm  thnstened  of  bdog 
**^|*  (in  Voltaln^  phnM)  — ^■|"i-'"^  by  the  beaatifal 
Bontter,  tiK  open,  now  ofUir  funint  frouod  In  tbo 
coonttj  ef  It*  ot^in.  (Sea  Orau.)  To  Coont  P.  BonanUi 
(1519-1659),  the  author  of  SiUmama,  li  «a  the  other  hud 
aact^ed  t^  int  dlnoe  ot  the  ebon*  In  Italian  tiafcdy.  The 
innovation  of  Uie  u«e  of  thyme  iltemptcd  In  the  larnnl  Falli- 
vidno'a  BrmlmtlUa  (ifisj),  and  defended  b;  Urn  in  a  dbcoune 

ia  Italy  an<r  mote  thu  In  E^laudi  III  cUd  leptuentative 
■a*  aftccwaida  Maitdli  (d.  1717),  wboaa  ihymed  Alexandrian 
vene  (JfortuBiMf),  tbou^  on  ra*  occaiiao  oaed  Id  comedy  by 
Catdooi,laIIod  tooounendltKUtothepopolartaite^  By  tha 
end  d[  the  1 7th  coituiy  Italian  tn(tdyieem(ddtMlntd  10  (spire, 
and  the  (reat  tnsic  actor  Cotta  bid  witbdiaWn  In  diifuit  at  the 
apathy  of  the  public  towaidi  the  Ugher  form*  of  the  diama. 
llie  illh  cenlniy  wai,  however.  Is  wjtneia  a  chan(c,  the  bciin- 
ningi  o[  which  an  attributed  to  the  loatitutlon  of  tbc  Academy 
o(  the  Arcadiau  at  Rome  (i6(b).  IV  princdpal  efforts  of  the 
new  ichod  ef  wiiten  and  crlUci  wen  directed  to  the  abolition 
of  the  cbonii,  and  to  a  genenl  incresae  irf  Inedom  in  treatment. 
^.aj        Before  long  the  marqul*  S.  Hafld  with  Ui  Mmf 

(fijit  printed  1713)  achieved  one  of  the  most  briliiint 
•ucccud  recorded  Id  the  biitory  of  dramatic  UterUure.  This 
pUy,  which  a  devoid  of  any  love-story,  tong  continued  to  be 
Goniidered  the  niMctpiecs  of  Italian  tragedy;  Voltaire,  who 
dedared  it  "  worthy  of  the  moM  gloiiou*  dayi  ol  Athent," 
*diqited  il  lor  the  French  ilage,  and  it  inspired  1  cclcbnied 
prodiKiionoI  tlu!£ngliihdmma.<  It  wai  [ollowed  by  a  ingedy 
full  of  houon,'  noticeable  a*  hiving  ^vtn  riie  lo  the  Gnl  Italian 
dramatic  paraiy;  and  by  the  bi^y  esteemed  pttiductlooi  of 
_^  GnDelU(d.i769)udhiieaBtemponiyBettInelli.  P.T. 
J!!r        Heta*ti*io(i6«»'tia9),«ba  had  eariybegunU*  career 

ai  a  dramaliitliy  1  stria  adboence  to  the  pnccpls  of 
Aifatotle,  faintd  cdebiity  by  bb  conlributioni  to  the  operatic 
drama  M  Niplea,  Venice  ud  Vknsa  (where  he  held  office  as 
focM  rriww.  whoae  hmctlos  wn  to  ansDce  the  tnurt  entertaln- 
menti).  Bol  hii  IttMti  have  a  poetic  value  of  iheic  owb;'  and 
VoUain  pronounced  much  of  iJm  worthy  of  CorneQIe  and  of 
Radoe,  when  at  tbelt  bsL  The  inflncnca  of  Voltaire  had  now 
er  the  Italiu  drama  i  ai 


>  Msnddla.  /(dU.  (i}ti)-,  FalinI,  Ais(bMm  (isI»)- 
•HancPtulw. 
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with  the  qilrtt  of  the  than,  gMaUf  Itcedon  prevailed  lithe  (Me* 
of  tragic  theoica.  Thu*  the  greatcM  of  Italian  tragic  poetic 
Count  V.  Alfierl  (i74«-t)lo5),  found  U*  path  prepaitd  .^. 
iorUm.  AIGeri'i  grand  and  tmpaatiooed  treatmentef  ^^ 
fait  nbjecti  eaued  bta  fautllnM*  of  form,  whkh  ha  new 
altogether  ovBcams,  to  be  fdigatlsa.  Hb  thane*  wen  partly 
damleali' but  the  qiitit  of  a  Ion  of  (recdom  wfaicb  Ut  creatioa** 
brtalh*  waa  the  boald  of  the  national  Ideaa  el  ths  fatnic 
Sporntng  the  BtM<*  of  Fiancfa  tragedy,  his  filay*,  wUcfa  abonad 
In  solBoqnles,  owe  part  il  their  e^ct  to  an  impaiaioocd  force  of 
declamation, .  part  to  those  "  poinli "  by  which  Italian  actiaf 
^r*^*  of  '^■"'^*'T*ff  an  audience.     F 

lb 

ScfaDkr,  bnt  bis  ai 

achaoled  into  teraity,  like  the  mi 

plays  (11),  Mtnf  andAnrf,  and  psfaapa  ifirra^ 


added  tboae  of  S.VdlIca  and  G.  B.  NiccoUnl  (1785-  ,^|, 
iWi),  Faah>  GiacometU  (b.  itiC)  and  othen,  whoaa 
dramai*  treat  laigdy  natioDal  tfaame*  familiar  to  all  itiideati 
of  modem  bliloty  and  litecatsR.  In  tbeit  faanda  Italian  Irigedy 
upon  the  whole  adhered  to  it*  love  of  moaa  altualiana  and 
pawtoaale  dcdamatlon.  Knee  the  mccemfiu  afloita  of  G. 
Uodeaa  (1804-1861)  latovated  the  tragic  atagc  in  Italy,  tha 
art  of  tragic  acttoif  long  stood  at  a  higher  l^rd  in  this  than 
in  almoat  any  other  Euiopean  country)  In  Adelaide  Riaiad 
(Uaicheia  dd  GriQa)  the  trsgic  stage  hsl  one  ef  the  greaieac 
of  modern  actreiseii  and  Emeeto  Koid  (1817-1*06)  and 
Tommaso  Salvini  hmg  remained  rivals  In  the  BoUeat  lonai  ot 

In  comedy,  the  efforts  of  the  idolan  of  the  Italian  Vtenalssanca 
for  a  time  went  side  by  sido  with  the  progrcs  ol  the  populai 
entertainment*  noticed  sbove,  While  the  coalmUi  ol  aMta 
the  doae  of  Ihe  15th  and  oI  the  16th  cenluiy  were  mi^i 
dlBputatioDB  between  pairs  of  abstinct  or  aUcgorical  ^■^l^ 
'     -      '    the/ra(t«b  human  typa  take  tbc  place  of      ^™^ 

used  of  a  wide  variety  of  entataummli}  was  still  undet 
1  '"fli-""-— ,  and  in  this  popular  form  Alione  of  Aitl 
after  ijoo)  was  ipedally  productive.  To  thtM  popular 
iona  a  new  Hteraiy  Bi  well  as  social  significance  wai  given  by 
the  Neapoliun  court-poet  Sannaaio  (i.  1491)1  about  the  uma 
time  a  tcfiUiu  tal»m»,  Venturioo  of  Pesan,  fint  brought  00 
the  okodem  itafe  the  tapOamt  ^mne  or  spamtU,  the  nulitaiy 
braggart,  who  owed  his  oiigiD  both  to  Flautu**  and  to  the 
Spaniih  oScen  who  abounded  Id  the  Hsly  of  those  day*.  Th* 
popular  chaiactct-comcdy,  a  relic  of  Iho  ancient  AltBtMt, 
likewise  took  ■  new  leaie  of  life— and  this  in  1  douUe  form. 
The  impreriai  comtdy  (ummttlia  a  lamUt)  wis  now  aa  a  ml* 
perfoROed  by  ptofcaslonal  actm,  members  of  a  trsfl,  and  wai 
thence  called  the  cmniHilia  dcfl' orto,  which  b  said  '^-^^^^^ 
have  bees  Invented  by  Francesco  {called  Tercniiino)  ,kCw». 
Cherea,  the  favourite  player  of  Leo  X.  Its  scenes.  Mill 
unwritten  eicqit  in  skeleton  {Uaaria),  were  csnoecled  togethti 
by  the  ligature*  or  link*  (IobO  of  the  arloMne,  Ihe  docendant 
of  the  indent  Roman  icnnit  (whence  our  ssny),  Harleiiuin'* 
tumrail  at  ^oiywu  probably  reached  early  in  Ihe  17th  century, 
when  he  wai  ennobted  in  the  pcnoo  of  Cecchlno  by  the  emperor 
Uillhiisi  olCcccbina'ssuccemon,Zacc*giiinoandTiuSildina, 
we  read  that  "they  abut  the  door  in  Italy  lo  good  birie-  mmtmf 
quins."  Distinct  fiomtbb  growth  b  that  of  the  sHilid  i"™*' 
comedy,  the  action  of  wUch  wa*  cUtfly  canied  on  by  certaia 


■  OnMra,  Attigm,  Oitesii.  JlipfM,  Ac. 
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U  Riuuate  (joks),  uul  I*  Bwrnonble  undtt 
ft  fint  ftctor-playvTlghl — &  aimbiiutJan  oj 
'\e  hi^ory  of  Ibd  moden  Ma^  He 
pauuboi  i»  conmija  ifl  vuioiu  dialects,  indudinK  the  Greek  of 
tbe  4xy  <i5)o),  Thlt  ni  Itie  muked  coniedy  U  which  the 
TU^'*"*  as  teudouaJy  diuig,  end  in  which,  u  dl  their  own  uid 
Iminhlf  by  bo  atbei  uiion,  they  tank  u  greit  &  pnd«  that 
cveo  Goldocii  wu  unabte  Ca  overtlmw  it.  Impeovitfttlon  ud 
boibaque,  alikf  abomiiuble  to  oomcdy  pmpcr, 


a  of  Romu,  viried  by  occa- 
itgaal  tiuiUluniof  Greek,  coinediei  eiily  ted  U  the  pnduction 
^^  of  Italiin  tniulitiOiu»Beva&l  of  which  wen  perfonned 
•■Ma  at  F«nn  hi  th«  lul  quuter  irf  the  i  jth  century, 
^^ir  whence  they  ipreid  lo  UUao,  hvii  uid  otbci  towni 
"■"•^  ol  the  north.  Caottaponneouily.  Imilatiou  ai  Latin 
DOmedy  mule  Ibcic  (ppeiaace,  fot  tbe  moet  pert  m  rhymed 
vcne;  mmt  of  than  (pplyliig  d«»tle«l  titaUBenl  lo  nibjecti 
derind  (mm  Bocaedo'i  and  other  immU*,  lome  Mill  moi 

bnt  idle  (a  anign  tbe  boDOur  of  havlag  bcca  "  tbe  fint  Italian 
<anedy " — and  tbiu  the  bit  comedy  In  modera  drunatic 
litoBtar* — to  any  paKicolai  {day.  IMaido'i  TImtM  (bclon 
i4m)i  f<*  which  ib^  diMinctioii  wai  frequently  dabntd,  lata  a 
laise  eUeat  tboBded  on  a  dlalofue  of  Locian'f ;  and,  dace  aame 
of  it*  pertonigi  are  abatractiou,  and  Olynpyi  b  doneilfcited 
on  an  upper  tiace,  it  cannot  be  reprded  ai  moie  than  a  tranritlon 
(ram  Uw  nwnlitiee.  A.  Ricd'i  /  Tn  Twammi  (before  15J0) 
•eeeu  uill  to  bc)nng  to  the  ume  traniitionil  ipKiei.  AmniS 
the  enrtier  jmitatora  oi  Latin  comedy  in  the  Temaculu  may  be 
noted  G.  VtKonti,  one  of  the  poeta  pattwiiied  by  Lndavico  il 
Hon  at  hliUn;'  the  Floientioa  G.  B.  Araldo,  J.  Nudi,  tbe 
MMorian,*  and  D.  Giuotti.*  Tbe  Uip — very  impoitut  hid  it 
been  ad(^>ted  conaistently  or  with  a  view  to  oonsiatency — ol 
MtbaCitutJjiff  piroae  for  vme  ai  the  diction  of  comedy,  it  khdo- 
lintea  attributed  Id  Arioslo;  but,  though  hii  Gut  two  ceeaediei 


le  penbt  in  iu  ad^Mioo.  Canllo'a  /  5<i  CmMstf 
la  end  of  the  istb  ctotury.  and  Publio  Filippa'i 
ken  from  Apolehia,  followed  quit*  early  in  the  rtth, 
11  will  be  Ken,  wrote  roirediea  both  in  pnaeaiMl 


But,  wboaver  wrote  the  fiiM  Italian  conedy,  Lodovico 
Aiioato  waithaint  matter  of  tbe  ipede).  All  but  tbe  fint  two 
U  bii  tomadita,  bdonginf  at  they  do  to  tbe  field  of  iimmtdia 
naUa,  or  ichaluly  comedy,  an  in  blaok  vena,  to  widdi  ha  lavt 
a  •iogniar  moUlity  by  tbe  dactylic  ending  oi  tbe  line  (j^TMiMt). 
Arlnato'a  modclt  ^icre  tbe  matferpiecea  of  the  fdUala,  and  Ua 
morali  tboat  oC  hia  age,  which  cnmlaled  thoaa  ol  tbe  wont  daya 
el  andoit  Romeoi  BynatiuD  in  looMBCa^  and  ampamed  th^ 
Id  dboDtay.  Bt  cboae  hi*  MibjeEt*  accordinglyi  but  hia 
dramatic  fmloi  diiplayed  itieU  In  the  efleclivB  diawb^  of 
character,'  and  mote  evcdaUy  in  the  ikilfnl  management  of 
compliated  iatilgnea.*  Such,  with  an  additional  brilliancy  o( 
wit  and  laidvioum—  ol  (one,  an  likewiie  the  cfaaracteiiMla 
of  Uacbla*eUi't  famoui  pciwe  comedy,  fha  Mmairafla  (TjIw 

'  Th*  naihed  ehaiMien,  each  of  which  (poke  the  dialect  of  the 

place  be  rtpreaealed.  were  (aco— ■'--  -  "- — "    " '—    - 

ViiTTT'ii  oeidiant:  boitin,  a  B 

and  QmiOe.  do^  of  Calabriai  CMfimiMc. 
Mia,  1  Ferrarae  pimp;  and  Arltahina,  a  uiunucmiii  kh 
Beriaiiio.  Bctida  thai  and  a  few  other  nich  pertonagei  <dI 
Una  at  leaN  apptand  in  each  play),  there  were  th*  Amtr 
Immamenlti,  ntn  or  woaen  (Uie  Utter  act  befon  1(60, 
■hich  lime  actmce  were  unknown  In  Italy)  with  Mrloua 

■ ' "  ' '"  .'SSS 


gaei*  phyaician;  Sfatimlt,  a 
a  wag  of  Apulia  :(?i4Hfarnife 
fimuo.  a  Roman  bean ;  firi. 


•LaLfM>;;mp 


r  Ronan,  aod  were 
*  la  Cuurui  /  SutpmitL 


Uaglc  DnrngUi;^  and  at  the  hdght  oF  their  lucccm,  of  tbe  {diya 
ol  P.  ArelinD,*  ciptdally  the  pnae  Uamcalta  (isifr'1517) 
whoae  DuDC,  it  faai  been  aaid,  ou^  to  be  written  in  aiterii^ 
It  may  be  added  that  ibt  playa  ot  AiioMo  and  hi*  follawen  were 
repraealed  with  magnificent  actnay  and  tettin^.  Other 
dramatisu  of  the  i6tb  ccBtnty  were  B.  Acootci,  whoae  Fltflma 
(proh.  before  1513)  tmta  the  itory  irom  Baccacdo  which 
reappear*  in  AU'i  Wdl  Ikal  E~l$  WtU ;  G.  CeccU,  F.  d'Ambra, 
A.  F.  Graulni,  N.  Secco  or  Secchi  and  L.  Doke-aU  wrltci*  ol 
roinaotu:  eomedy  of  Intrigue  fat  vene  or  proas. 

Ui  Italy.  Hie  origin  of  thb  pecnhar  apedu— which  wat  the 
bneoUc  Idjdl  in  a  dramatic  (Mm,  and  iridch  freely 
lent  IHeU  to  tbe  Introdoctioa  of  both  mythological  Smtl 
purely  literary,  and  SnuuT 
of  tbe  daarical  ttndiet  and  tatte* 
of  the  Renainance^  It  wat  very  far  removed  from  tbe  gemdoe 
peasant  plays  wUcb  floiujabed  In  Venetia  and  'niacaoy  early 
in  Che  rfith  century.  Tbe  earilot  example  of  the  artificial,  but 
in  loma  (rf  iti  production*  eiqidalle,  growth  in  qoeitioo  waa  the 
renowned  icbotar  A-  PoUtian'*  Oifa  (1471),  which  beafau  like 
anidyilandoidalikeataagedy.  Intended  to  lie  perfo 
ondc— lot  the  paatool  drama  b  tbe  patent  of  the  (^ 
beandhd  work  teUa  ita  atory  limply.  N.  da  Correggio'i  (1450- 
r  joS)  C^b,  sr  A^tn,  and  other*  foUawed,  before  in  1554  A. 
Beccaii  pndnced.aatotallynewof  it*  kind.  Ua  Arcadian  pailoral 
drama  II  Stfri/mo,  fai  which  tl 


aiHl  linGe  tbe  cooception  of  the  charactera,  aU  of  whom  think 
and  ipeafc  of  nothing  but  love,  it  artlSda),  the  charm  g(  the  poem 
Ilea  not  in  the  intereit  of  Ita  actioD,  but  tn  the  paawm  and 
Eweelneaa  of  ita  lentiaMaL  TU*  work  waa  tbe  nudel  of  many 
allien,  and  the  paitoral  drama  readied  ita  hd^t  of  popularity 
in  the  famen*  Fuliir  >«>  (written  before  IS90)  o(  G.  B.  Coarini, 
which,  iriiile  founded  on  a  tragic  loveatory,  fatniduco  into  iti 
complicated  pIoE  a  conic  elencnt,  partly  with  a 


the  great  body  of  modem  paMcnl  poetry  In  general,  by  a  Icnd- 
entTctacrtowardatheartibdalMtewudatbelHirieaqiie.  ti* 
artificiaUty  aBtcted  the  entire  growth  ol  Italian  comedy,  mdnd- 
hag  tbe  tcmmtila  itW  orta,  and  hnpteaaed  itadi  in  an  toteadfied 
form  upon  the  opeca.    Tbe  foremut  Italian  maateri  of  the  laat- 

dnma,  wen  A.  Zens  (1665-1750)  and  P.  Metaitaaio. 
■Hue  comic  dnmatiKi  of  the  17th  century  are  groined  a* 

Porta  t<-*.)  and  0.  A.  Cicognml   (whom  Goldoni  fiaiti  M 

dtdloy,  but  a*  itill  poaeeaiing  a  great  power  to  —*'*'* 
inloiat)  being  ic^uded  ti  tbe  leading  rqueaoitatWca  ■■'"*■' 
of  the  former.    But  neither  of  tbeta  laifcly  intcrmbad  groupa 
of  writcn  could,  with  all  ita  lertiUQr,  prenll  againU  tbe  com- 

of  tbe  popular  lardcal  enlcrlainmenti  and  tboie  hitrodoced  in 

decay,  when  ill  lelorm  wii  undertaken  by  the  wonderful 
theatrical  gmim  of  C  GoldooL  One  ol  tbe  moat  .^^^ 
fertile  and  ajad  of  plajrwrighta  (ol  bli  150  comedie* 
16  were  written  and  acted  In  a  ilngle  year),  he  at  the  ume 
time  punued  definite  alma  la  a  diamitiil.  Diiguiled  wiib 
the  conventional  bufioonery,  and  aihamed  ol  the  rampant 
'Of 


Plauti 


other  comedies  two  are 

.-  je.  Le  QutB  (Caiuia)  ■ 

Lply  called  Ctmmtdk,  and  in  veri 


n  IpttrUa,  a  PSItuft.  , 
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iDUBonllty  ol  the  lUIiiin  comic  *t«ge,  be  drew  hii  duoictw* 
rnim  Rsl  life,  whethei  of  bit  DsUve  city  (Venice)'  or  of  aodtty 

without  neglecting  tlie  esKnliil  objects  of  bi>  ut.  Happy  and 
niioiu  in  his  choice  of  themes,  snd  dipping  deep  into  t  popular 
life  with  which  he  hid  K  genuiae  tympiiby,  be  pmduced,  besides 
eoDUidiei  of  Ecncral  hunuo  chanctei,*  pbys  on  subjects  drawn 
frtimlitenry  biography 'or  (torn  fiction.'  Goldoni,  whose  style 
wai  comldmd  delettive  by  the  purists  whom  Ilaiy  has  at  no 
time  lacked,  met  with  a  severe  critic  and  a  temporarily  successful 
g^^        rival  Id  Count  C.  Goai  (ijia-i8o5),  who  sought  to 

actual  life  of  the  middle  dassa,  and  to  infuse  a  sew  spirit  into 
the  figuia  of  the  old  masked  comedy  by  the  iDVeation  of  a  new 
species.  IGs  themes  wen  taken  from  Neapolilan  *  and  Oriental  * 
fairy  tales,  to  which  he  accommodated  some  of  the  iianding 
Bgiues  upon  which  Goldom  had  made  war,  Tliis  attempt  at 
miogling  fancy  and  humour — Dccasionally  of  a  directly  satirical 
turn* — was.  ia  harmony  with  the  tendeadea  of  the  modem 
romantic  school;  and  Goazi'a  cflorta,  which  though  successful 
found  hardly  any  imiUtora  in  Italy,  hare  a  famUy  resemblance 

winp  ita  flight,  through  the  windows,  "  over  the  hills  and  far 
away." 

During  the  latter  gart  of  the  iSth  and  the  early  yeaia  of  the 
iijth  century  comedy  continued  to  follow  the  ooune  ma^ed 

out  by  its  acknowledged  master  Goldoni,  unds*  the 
sisiu  Dw"  ■"S""'™  "'  '''*  sentimental  drama  of  France  and  other 
f,^  countries.    Ahati  Andrea  Villi,  the  marquis  Albergaii 

Capacelli,  Antonio  Slmone  SograG  (i;6o-iS's), 
Fedetid.  and  Pieuo  Napoli  Signorelli  (ijji-iSis),  the  historian 
of  the  drama,  are  mentioned  among  the  writers  of  thia  school ; 
to  the  iqth  century  belong  Count  Giraud,  Marchisio  (who  took 
his  subjects  especially  from  commercial  life),  and  Nota,  a  fertile 
writer,  among  whose  i^ys  are  three  treating  the  lives  of  poets. 
Of  still  more  recent  date  are  L.  B.  Bon  and  A.  Brolterio.  At 
the  same  lime,  the  comedy  of  dialect  to  which  the  eiamplc  of 
Coldoni  had  given  sanction  in  Venice,  flourished  tfaere  as  well  as 
1b  the  mutually  remote  spheres  of  Piedmont  and  Naples.  Quite 
modem  development!  miut  remain  imnoticed  bm;  but  the 
fact  cannot  be  Ignored  that  they  signally  illustrate  the  peiennial 
vitality  of  the  modem  dncna  in  the  home  ol  its  beginiiinga,  A 
new  realistic  style  set  fully  in  about  the  middle  of  the  iSth 
century  with  P.  Ferrari  and  A.  Torelli;  and  though  an  histnicsl 
Itaction  towards  das^csl  and  medieval  themes  is  associated  with 
the  namei  of  F.  Coasa  and  G.  Giacosa,  modernism  reasserted 
itself  through  F.  Braccoand  other  dramatists.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  influence  of  great  actors,  more  especially  Ermetc 
Novelli  and  Elennom  Duse,  must  be  credited  with  a  large  share 
of  the  succeu  with  which  the  Italian  stage  has  held  its 

yridse  the  dnma  by  ignoring  a 
_.     .  .  .         m  for  the  solution  cj  which  the 

can  fumish  unexpected  conditions  of  its  own.  In  any  event, 
both  Italian  tragedy  and  Italian  (mnedy  have  survived  period) 
of  a  seemingly  hopeless  decline;  and  the  fear  hat  vuusbed 
that  either  the  opera  or  the  ballet  might  succeed  in  ousting 
from  the  utlonai  stage  the  legittmsta  fiumi.  of  the  utional 
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lb)  Crau. 
ire  of  the  later  HdloKB  h  s  crcttisa 
It  which'  preceded  their  noble  ttng^ 


which  m  . 

ol   that  straggle.    After   beginning  with 

disloguB  d(  a  patriotic  tendency,  it  look 

■    jice  with  the  liagedies  of  J.  R.  Netuks*  (1778- 

),  wbo«e  vune  belongs  to  the  political  as  weU  as 

try  history  ol  his  country.    His  cot     " 

'ted  agaJnsi  the  excesses  of  JDumalism 

pen  a  literary  Kfe  for  the  modem  Greek  tt 

tsriier  patriotic  Greek  dramatists  of  the  ig 

T.  Alkaeoa,  J.  Zampelioa  (whose  tragic  style  wa 

that  of  Alfieri),'°  S.  K.  Karydis  and  A.  VilaoHtia.    A.  Zoiroe" 

noteworthy  as  having  introduced  the  use  of  prose  mto  Gnck 

igedy,  while  preserving  10  it  that  astocialion  witfa  MntiiDeiiU 

d  asirintions  which  will  probably  long  continue  to  pervade 

the  diief  productions  of  modem  Greek  literature.    The  love  ol 

^  leradicable  fmm  Attic  as  it  is  from  Italian  seal; 

and  the  tendendca  of  the  young  dramatic  literature  of  Udlas 

which  is  not  wholly  absorbed  in  the  eflort  to  ke^  abreast  ol 

recent  modem  develtqunenta,  seem  to  justify  the  hope  that  a 

worthy  future  awaits  it. 

Under  Italian  Influence  an  Interesting  dramatic  gmwlh 
attained  to  some  vitality  in  the  Dalmatian  lands  sbout  the 

days  steit  passing  away  in  Italy,  found  favour  with  a  people 
with  a  scant  popular  lilenlurc  of  its  own.  At  Ragusa  Italian 
literary  influence  had  been  spread  by  the  foUowen  of  Fetnrck 
from  the  later  years  of  the  i5tb  century;  here  several  Sens- 
Croatian  writers  produced  religious  plays  In  the  mannei  of  the 
CasuKi;  and  a  pfted  poet,  Martin  Ditt, 
religious  pliys  and  farces,  a  speciei  of  paston] 
whidi  enjoyed  much  favour. 

(C)S^H* 

Spain  ia  the  only  country  of  modem  Europe  which  dmrcs  wHb 
England  the  honour  of  having  achieved,  ai  a  relatively  uriy  date, 
the  CTcation  of  a  genuinely  national  form  of  the  regular  drama. 
So  pmper  to  Spain  was  the  form  of  tlie  dcaota  which  she 
produced  and  perfected,  that  to  it  the  term  rvmantic  has  beea 
apeciflcally  applied,  though  so  restricted  a  use  of  the  epithet  a 
deariy  nnjustihable.  The  influences  which  Itom  the  Romance 
peoples — in  whom  Christian  and  Germanic  elemepla  tnipgled 
with  the  legacy  of  Roman  law,  learning  and  culture- 
the  Cennaiiic  nations  wen  reprcsentni  with  the  it 
force  and  fulness  b  the  institutions  of  chivalry, — to  which,  in  the 
wordsof  Scotl,"it  waspeculiartoblend  military  valour  with  the 
strongest  passions  which  actuate  the  human  mind,  the  tedingi 
of  devotion  and  those  of  love."  These  feelings,  in  their  conbiatd 
operation  upon  the  national  character,  and  in  their  refleciica 
in  the  national  literature,  were  not  ccnflned.  to  Spain;  but 
nowhere  did  they  so  long  or  >o  lale  continue  to  animate  the  moral 
life  of  a  nalioa. 

Outward  causes  contributed  to  this  result.  For  cestniiis 
after  the  crusade*  bad  become  a  mere  memory,  Spain  was  a 
battle-gmund  between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent.  And  it  was 
just  at  the  time  when  the  Senaisoance  was  calabliahing  new 
■larting-poiota  for  the  literary  progress  of  Europe,  tliat  Christian 
Spain  rose  to  the  height  of  Catholic  as  well  as  national  leU- 
GDBsciousnes]  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Hoots  and  the  cooqucst 
of  the  New  World.  From  their  ruleis  or  rivili  of  so  many 
centuries  the  Spaniards  derived  that  rich,  if  not  very  varied, 
glow  of  colour  which  became  permaneDtly  distinctive  of  thdi 
utiooal  life,  and  mote  epeoslly  of  ita  liteniy  and  artotk 

■  :4iauila:  Paiyittia. ' 

"  Timalm ;  KaniUaHKit  Palaulatm ;  RWni  tf  Plat. 
"  rki  Tkra  Hunini.  at  TTu  Ounclir  </  At  Antim  BtBim 
[Lconidu];  Tin  Dtatk  <4  Its  OMlfr  (Denesthtneal:  A  Sttf  1 
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■HiiiMinn.  tbcy  alia  ptdiapi  iettrtd  boa  the  moid  amrce  t 
mic  Im  cluractcrlMially  Rfined  tmlisent  «i  Ihe  pusioo  of 
love  The  ideu  of  Spuiifa  cbivalcji — BiDn  opedally  leligiout 
dtvotioD  Mtd  ■  poDCtiliaui  ttnie  of  paaona]  boaoiu — iiscned 
Ihcnoclva  ((ccocding  U  &  pnceas  of  leo  nhKrvabk  in  the  hitlDiy 
of  chriliutJon)  vith  peculiu  diatiDcucaa  in  Jitcniun  and  iit, 
■Iter  the  ptiiad  of  enit  uhieveraenu  to  whiiJi  Ihiy  hul  con- 
thbuted  in  other  &eiils  had  come  to  an  end.  The  opot  ^lio 
of  Ihe  St>aDiih  dnma  belong  to  u  i£e  of  oatioiiij  deOiy — 
Dindf  111,  it  is  true,  of  the  ideu  ol  *  grenter  past  The  duTnlnnu 
enlhuiium  pervading  to  many  of  the  nuslerpieca  of  its  litenlun 
is  indeed  *  dittinctive  fotuie  of  the  Sfoniih  iwtioa  in  all,  eren 
in  Ihe  IcMt  hopeful,  pciiodi  of  iia  later  hiitgry;  hnd  the  religioiii 
udoiu  biealbed  by  theM  woiki,  though  assodating  itielf  with 
whit  i>  oUed  the  Catholic  Readion,  b  in  Inilh  only  a  nuoiferta- 
tioit  of  the  qiiiit  nhich  infoirord  the  noblcsl  part  of  tbe  Reforms- 
tkm  moveneni  juelf.    The  Spanish  drama  neither  uughl 


ti»lf  f[ 


nudfo 
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lie  Spanish  people  tince  tbe  gloiious 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  it  ia  not  so  much  in  the 
beginning*  u  in  Che  great  age  of  Spanish  dramatic  literBtute  that 
it  leeaia  moat  di^oilt  to  distinguish  between  what  ia  to  be 
Icnnedaieligiousandwhatasecularplay.  After  Spain  had  thui, 
the  £i3t  after  England  among  modem  European  counlties,  fully 
vsfolded  that  incomparably  richest  eipiession  of  naliooid  life 
and  sentiment  in  an  anislic  form — a  truly  national  dramatic 
Iheialun,— the  terrible  decay  of  her  greatoess  and  pnjspetity 
gndnally  impaired  the  strength  of  a  Imltiaat  but,  of  its  nature. 
Impendent  growth.  In  the  absence  of  high  original  genius  the 
Spanish  dnuoaiisls  began  lo  turn  to  foreign  models,  though 
little  supported  in  such  attempts  by  popular  sympathy;  and  it 
ii  tmly  in  more  nceni  times  that  Ihe  Spanish  dnma  has  sought 
to  reprodur«  the  ancient  forms  from  nhoae  masl^rpiccca  the 
Bttion  bad  never  become  estranged,  while  acmmmodating  them 
to  tailes  and  tendencia  shared  by  later  Spanish  literatui«  with 
that  of  EuK^  at  large. 

The  eariicr  dmnatic  efforts  of  Spanish  literatuie  may  withoot 
Inconvenience  be  bdefly  diuoiiMd.  The  reputed  author  of  tbe 
^^  CifUu  it  liime  JtmUfii  (R.  Co««  Ihe  dder)  likewise 
^J2^      composed  tbe  Sal  act  of  a  story  of  intdgue  and 

chancier,  purely  dramatic  but  not  intended  for  repre- 
■entation.  This  tragic  comedy  of  CeJiile  and  Udibtta,  which 
trai  completed  (in  ii  acts)  by  (499,  afterwards  became  famous 
under  tlw  name  of  Cdalinll;  it  was  frequently  imiUted  and 
tnnslated,  and  was  adapted  for  the  ^lanisb  stage  by  R.  de 
Zepcdain  i;li.  But  the  father  ol  tlu  Spanish  drama  was  J.  de 
la  EnoDS,  whose  re|»ruailaRDHu  under  the  name  of  "  edoguet " 
■ere  dramatic  dialoguta  of  a  rcligioua  or  pgstorsi  character. 
His  attempts  were  imilaled  more  especially  by  the  Portuguese 

GU  Vicenle,  whose  writinga  for  ths  stage  appow  to  be 
^j,^      included  in  the  period  i  joi-!  5jS.  and  who  urnte  both 

in  Spanish  and  in  his  native  tongue.  A  further  impulse 
came,  ai  was  natural,  from  Spaniard)  resdent  ia  Italy,  and 
specially  fion  fi.  de  Torres  Naharro,  who  in  151 7  publidied,  as 
the  chief  among  Ihe  "  firstlings  of  his  genius  "  {Prsfaiadii^,  a 
•ffioB  of  eight  iomedicj — a  term  generally  applied  in  ^lanish 
Etenlure  to  any  kind  of  drama.  He  claimed  scone  knowledge  of 
the  ihaaryoT  the  ancient  drama,  divjdedhiaphiysintoi«raiiifiu' 
(to  onmpond  to  acts),  and  opened  (hem  with  an  snfriyM 
(prologue).  Very  variouin  Ihelmbjects,  and  occadonilly  odd 
in  form,'  they  were  gross  as  well  as  audacious  in  tone,  and  were 
soon  pf<Aibited  by  the  iDquisition,  Tbe  church  rematBed  un- 
willing to  itDOnnce  her  control  over  such  dramatic  elhibilions 
as  she  pannitlad.  and  sought  I0  (uppicls  the  lew  playi  on  not 
fUicIly  reU^oua  subjects  which  appeared  in  Ihe  early  part  of 
the  mign  o(  Charles  1.  Unagh  the  univcnitfea  produced  both 
translations  from  the  classical  drama  and  modem  Latin  plays, 

■  The  lerm  li  Ihe  same  as  (hat  used  In  the  old  French  rolletlive 
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iger  the  n  that  of  dialects  b 
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these  eieteiied  very  Uttle  gesenl  effect.    Jutn  Peit*'  (Pettcans'} 

posthumous  Latin  comedies  were  mainly  verson*  of  Atiosto.* 

Thus  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  national  theatie  was 
reserved  for  a  man  of  the  people.    Cerrantt*  has  tividly  sketched 
the  bumble  rooiucts  which  were  at  Ihe  command  of  riji  * 
Lope  de  Rueda,  a  mechanic  of  Seville,  who  with  his  AM* 
friend   the  boohsellcr  Timoneda,  and  two  brother  f*^*** 
authors  and  actors  in  his  slroUing  company,  succeeded  ""' 

io  bilDf^ng  dramatic  enterUinment*  out  of  Ihe  chnichci  and 
palaces  InIo  the  pubiic  iidaces  of  Ihe  towns,  where  they  were 
produced  on  temporary  scaffolds.  The  manager  ouricd  about 
his  properties  in  a  com-sock;  and  the  ''comedies"  were  stiU 
only  "  diabgues,  aad  s  spedcs  of  eclogue*  between  two  Or  three 
shepherds  and  a  shepherdess,"  enlivened  at  times  by  intecmeaios 

"  [jayed  with  ineoncdvable  talent  and  ttuthiulness  by  Lope." 
One  of  his  plays  at  leas!,'  and  one  of  Tlmoneda's,'  seem  to  have 
been  taken  from  an  Italian  soorce;  other)  mingled  modem 
themes  with  «-l»Mi>»t  apparitions,*  orie  of  Tlmoneda's  was 
(periisps  again  through  the  Italian)  from  Phiiilus.'  Olbes  of  a 
slighter  description  were  railed  faiu, — a  spedcs  afterwards 
tenned  enfrciMiei  and  resonbling  tbe  modem  French  prmrba. 
With  these  popular  eflort*  of  Lope  de  Rueda  and  his  friends  ■ 
ccniiderable  dramatic  activity  began  in  the  yean  i56o-i;90 
In  several  Spanish  dties,  and  before  Ihe  close  of  this  period 
permanent  Ihcatra  began  to  be  fitted  up  at  Madrid.  Yet 
Spaniih  dramatic  bteratuie  might  still  have  been  led  _ 
to  follow  Italian  into  an  imitation  of  ctasslcol  model*.  V'"**' 
T¥fo  plays  by  G.  Bermudei  (ijjj),  called  by  their 
learned  author  "the  £isl  Spanish  tragedies."  treating  Ihe  national 
subject  of  Inez  de  Cascio,  but  divided  into  five  acts,  composed  b 
various  metres,  and  intrndudng  s  chorus;  a  Didt  (c.  15^0)  by 
C-  de  Virues  (who  daimed  to  have  £rsl  divided  dramas  into 
three  jdmuftuj;  and  the  tragedies  of  L.  L.  de  Arginsols  (acted 
15I5,  and  praised  m  Dim  Quisalt)  alike  represent  this  tendency. 

Such  were  the  alternatives  which  had  (^ned  for  the  Spanish 
drama,  when  at  last,  about  tbe  same  Ume  as  that  of  the  English, 
Its  future  was  determined  by  writers  of  original  genius.  _ 
The  first  of  these  was  the  immortal  Cervancea,  who,  " 

however,  failed  to  antidpate  by  bis  earlier  plays  (isS4-i;gj)  the 
great  (though  to  him  unproductive)  success  of  hit  famous 
romance.  In  his  endeavour  to  give  a  poetic  character  to  the 
dtsma  he  fell  upon  the  eipedient  of  inirodudng  personified 
abauaction*  speoUng  a  "divine"  or  elevated  language^-a 
device  wWch  was  tor  a  time  favourably  itoived.  But  these 
plays  eihibit  a  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  dramatic 
consttucdon;  theii  sction  is  cpiMdicJ;  and  it  is  from  the 
realism  of  these  episodes'  (espedally  in  the  Numancia,  which  is 
crowded  with  both  figures  and  ijiddcnts),  and  fmn  Ihe  power 
and  Bow  of  the  dedonution,  that  their  effect  must  have  bent 
derived.  When  in  his  later  years.(r6is)  Cervantes  relumed  to 
dramatic  compositian,  the  style  and  fomi  of  the  national  dram* 
bad  been  definitivdy  letlled  by  a  large  number  of  writers,  tbe 
brillisnt  luccesi  of  whose  acknowledged  chief  may  ptevloBsly 
have  diverted  Cervantes  from  his  laboun  for  the  Ibeaite.  Hit 
influence  upon  the  general  progress  of  dramatic  Klerature  is, 
bowcver,  lo  be  sought,  not  only  in  his  plays,  but  also  in  those 
iMwfoj  cHi«Jto«j---lncomparahle  aKke  in  Ihdr  cleamoi  and 
Ihfir  terseness  of  narrative — to  which  more  than  one  dnma  is 
Indebted  for  its  plot,  and  for  much  of  its  dialogue  (0  boot. 

Lope  de  Vega,  one  of  tbe  most  astonishing  geniuses  Ihe  worid 
has  known,  permanently  established  the  national  forms  of  the 


r  ptedecessoij;  1 


taken  over  by  him  from  ruder 

were  cultivated  with  equal  01 

Bubseqacal  sulhon;  bul  in  variety,  as  in  fertility  of  dramuk 

production,  he  has  no  rival*.    Hi*  fertility,  which  wa*  sDcb  that 

he  wrote  about  i  joo  play*,  betides  joo  dramatic  works  classed 

*  JVfcrvniaiUicn.  Lna.  DtatH.  Sutfulli 

•  Let  EiMlui  {aantanmUil.     ■     •  Ctnulia  (It  Nirr 
■Lope.  ArmdiMa  (Medea  — "  *' ' 

Bodo  oaehina  sdfuisset). 
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■  mt  taia  at  otbcF 
Uuniy  compotilioiu,  bi>  IndtipaUbly  prejudiced  hii  nputitioa 
with  thoM  to  ■bom  he  it  but  i  nunc  uid  ■  number.  Yet  u  k 
dnmAtiit  Lope  more  FuUy  exemplifiei  the  capabilitja  of  tbc 
Spuiih  Ibntie  than  uy  of  hii  luccaion,  though  as  i  poet 
Csldcroa  Duy  deurve  the  pilm.  Nor  would  it  be  pouible  to 
imiginc  I  truer  nprescntitive  of  the  Spain  of  hii  >ge  ttiu  a  poet 
who,  (ftei  tuflerin^  the  hirdihips  of  poverty  tai  tiile,  tad  the 
puigB  of  pusion,  laiJed  agEinst  the  ioa  of  the  faith  in  the 
Invindble  Anaidi,  subieqnently  became  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Inquiaition  (md  of  the  order  of  &t  Fnnda,  aod  after  havias  bcca 
decsiated  by  the  pope  wiih  the  crots  of  UalU  and  a  tlMologic*! 
doctoiatc,  boBOurHl  by  the  nobility,  toi  idoUud  by  the  nation, 
ended  willi  the  nunei  of  Jeaui  and  Maiy  oa  hli  lipi.  From  the 
plays  of  >uch  a  writer  ne  may  bell  lean  the  muuKfi  ud  the 
lentimenU,  tlie  ideal  ol  religion  and  honour,  of  the  Spaio  of  the 
Philippine  age,  the  age  when  the  wu  most  prominent  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe  and  most  glorioui  in  ho  own.  For,  with  all  iu 
invenliveneu  and  vigour,  the  geoiui  of  Lope  pitmuily  let  itKlf 
the  talk  of  pleaiing  Ids  public, — the  very  ipiiit  of  whow  inner  as 
well  a>  ouur  life  ii  accordin^y  mirrored  in  his  dramalic  works. 
In  them  we  have,  in  the  wordi  of  Lope's  French  Uuislator  Biret, 
"  the  movement,  the  damour,  the  conflict  of  unforeseen  intrigues 
suitable  to  unreflecting  apectalors;  perpetual  flatteries  addressed 
to  an  unextioguishable  national  pride;  the  painting  of  passiona 
dear  to  a  people  never  tired  of  admiring  itself;  the  absolute 
sway  of  the  point  of  honour;  the  deification  ol  revenge;  the 
adoration  of  lymhols;  buffoonery  and  burlesque,  everywhere 
beloved  of  the  multitude,  but  here  never  defiled  by  obscenitiei, 
for  this  people  has  a  sense  of  delicacy,  and  the  foundation  of  its 
character  is  nihility;  lastly,  the  flow  of  pmverbs  which  at 
limes  escape  lioni  ilxtraciBsa  "  (the  comic  servant  domesticated 
In  the  ^Nniih  drama  by  Lope) — "  the  commoBpUce  litetalura 
of  those  who  possesa  no  other," 

The  playioF  Lope,  and  tbooeof  Ibe  national  Spanish  drama  in 
lencral,  are  divided  into  clasoes  which  It  ia  naturally  not  always 

eaiy,  and  which  there  is  no  reuon  to  suppose  him 
^•■•"  always  lo  have  Intended,  to  keep  distinct  from  one 
ruSai    snolhcr'     After  in  hii  eariy  youth  compoting  eclogues. 

paaloral  ptayi,  and  allegoncal  moralities  in  the  old 
style,  be  began  hii  theatrical  activity  at  Madrid  about  rjfO, 
and  the  plays  which  he  thenceforth  produced  have  been  distii- 
buled  under  the  following  heada.  The  cmtdioi.  all  of  which  ire 
in  verse,  include  (i)  the  sonalted  c.  di  capa  y  iifaia—aal 
comedls  proper,  hut  dramas  lo  which  the  principal  personages 
art  taken  from  the  dasi  ol  society  thai  wears  dcak  aod  award. 
GaUantry  is  their  main  theme,  an  iDteresting  and  complicated, 
but  well-constructed  and  perqiicuous  intrigue  their  chief  feature; 
and  this  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  underplot  in  which  the 
tntUn  plays  hii  part.  Their  titles  are  frequently  taken  from 
the  old  proverbs  or  proverbial  phrases  of  the  people'  upon 
the  theme  suggested,  by  which  the  playi  often  (ai  G.  H.  Lewra 
admirably  eipresscs  it)  constitute  a  kind  of  glcoa  (xfim)  in 
action.  This  is  the  favourite  spedei  of  the  national  Spanish 
Ibeatte;  and  to  the  plots  of  the  plays  belonging  to  it  the  drama 
o(  other  nations  owes  a  debt  ilmott  incalculable  in  eiieot. 
^^,.,      (>}  The  (.  itiiitat  are  distinguished  by  tmne  oi  their 

personages  being  of  royal  or  very  high  rank,  and  by 
their  themes  being  often  historical  and  largely'  (though  not  in- 
vsriablyl  taken  from  the  national  snnals,  or  founded  on  COD- 
tempotary  or  recent  events.'  Hence  tfaey  eihibit  a  greater 
gravity  ol  tone;  but  in  other  reqiecu  there  is  no  diSerence 
between  ibem  and  the  cloak-and-sword  comedies  with  which  they 
share  the  element  of  comic  underplots.  Occasionally  Lopecondc- 
■ccnded  In  the  opposite  direction,  to  (j)  plays  ol  which  the  hxim 
is  laid  in  common  life,  but  for  which  do  special  nooK  appears 

■  El  Am  dt  Uairii  (.Tlu  SUtl  WaUr  tf  Uairid);  Duktm  m 
CatiAai  t-TUDoiitiOu  Uamtrr).  Ac. 

■  U  EiUtOa  ii  Snilla  iniSUirt/  SaiOi.  it.  Sancbo  the  Brave) : 
S  ffiTM  Jfnte  (Coluiubui),  Sc 

>  XsM  Ahraain  (K.  i«  .lr*«— Neco). 
'AnmwJtmiida  ITkt  Onfttil  tf  An»a.  IJte). 
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«  have  exoted.'    Meanwhile,  both  be  and  his  i miiii  weft 

[oo  devoted  tons  of  the  church  not  to  acknowltdfi  In  si^  sect 
ler  claim  to  influence  the  national  dnma.    This  claim  >he  had 

ibsolute  control  over  the  stage.    For  a  lime,  indeed,  she  wsi 

ible  lo  reassert  even  this;  for  the  ahibilian  of  all  secular  pbyt 

ns  in  I  ;}S  prohibited  by  the  dying  Philip  n..  ind  remainnd  so 

lor  two  years;  and  Lope  with  bis  usual  fidlity  proceeded  W 

lupply  religious  plays  ol  various  kinds.     Alter  a  tn  dnmoi  on 

icriptural  subjects  he  turned  to  the  legends  of  the  saints;  a^ 

ihe  cmnsfiai  ie  latUai.  of  which  he  wrote  a  great     _ 

lumber,  became  an  accepted  later  Spanish  variety    ^IhM 

}(  the  mirocle-plsy.    True,  however,  to  Ihe  popolar 

nilincli  of  liiB  genius,  he  threw  himself  with  spedal  tetl  and 

into  the  mmposition  of  another  kind  of  religious  plays — 

tiie  Corpus  Chrisli  pageants,  in  honour  ol 

ilres  bad  to  dose  their  doors  lot  a  raoatk 


"  acta  "  or  proceedhigs  In  honour  of  the  Sacrament),  j^^,,,, 
whidi  were  performed  in  Ihe  open  air  by  actors  who  i^m. 
had  filled  the  cars  of  Ihe  sacred  proceuion.    Of  iheae 
Lope  wrote  about  40a.    These  entertainments  were  amnged 
on  a  filed  scheme,  comprising  a  prologne  In  dUlocue  between 
two  or  mote  octmi  in  character  (loa),  a  (arce  (eufcemu),  and  the 
gulo  proper,  an  allegorical  scene  oS  religious  purport,  as  an 
enmple  of  which  Ticknor  dtei  the  Bridf  tf  Ut  WtrU.—ia 
which  the  Prince  of  Darkness  in  vain  seeks  to  defend  the  bridge 
against  the  Knight  o(  the  Croii,  who  finally  leada  the  Sool  pi 
Man  in  triumph  actosi  it.     Not  all  the  mlrimesti  of        -.__ 
Lopeandothcn  were,  however,  composed  lorfnsertion        «■«« 
in    these    aniet.    This    long-lived    popular  q^edea. 
together  with  the  old  kind  of  dramatic  dialogue  called  idtgiHs, 
completes  the  list  of  the  varieties  ol  his  drunailc  works. 

The  eaaple  of  Lope  was  followed  by  a  large  nnmber  of 
vrilers,  and  Spain  thus  rapidly  became  posseiicd  Jf  a  diamatk 

" ■   alniost  unparalleled   in   quantity — lor  in 

mona  raanv.  Jj^jj^ 


fertility  also  Lope 

Castro  (isfio-i6]i)  n 
basis  oF  Comdlle's;  1 
Lope's  genius,"  the 
that  ol  Lee.  culminated  it 
Juan  Ruii  de  Ahii 


ist^'bej 

.r  J.  P. , 


ing  many.  ' 
s  friend  G.  de 
by.  for  his  Ctf  ■  was  the 
;  Montalban,  "  the  Gtst-bora  al 
ice  of  whose  imagination,  like 
ss.  Soon  after  him  died  (iSjg) 
[days,  as  contrasted  with  ll 


LopC)  bos  been  lecogniied  Ihe  distinctive  element 
purpose.  To  G.  Telia,  called  lino  de  Molina  (d.  164)),  b> 
similar  praise  seems  due;  but  Ihe  frivolous  gaiety  of  the  inveatar 
of  Ihe  complete  chander  ol  Don  Juan  was  ictompanied  by 
ingenuity  in  Ihe  conilruciion  oF  hii  excellent'  Umngh  at  times 
"  sensational " '  plow.  F.  de  Rojai  Zortilli  fb.  1607),  who  was 
largely  plundered  by  Ihe  French  dramatisU  ol  the  latter  half  of 
the  century,  survived  Molina  for  about  a  generatioa.  In  vain 
scholars  oF  strictly  classical  tastes  protested  b  esaayi  In  proie  and 
verse  againit  the  ascendancy  of  the  papular  drams;  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Philip  II.  had  been  recalled  two  years  alter  Ua  desib 
and  was  never  renewed;  and  Ihe  activity  of  lis  theatre  q>read 
through  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  land,  everywhere  nnder  tba 
controlling  influence  of  the  school  of  writers  who  had  estabibbed 
so  complete  a  harmony  between  the  drama  and  the  tastes  and 
tendencies  of  the  people. 

The  glories  of  SpwiUi  dramatic  Hteratnre  reached  their  he^l 
In  P.  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  though  in  the  history  of  the  Spanub 
theatre  he  bddi  only  Ihe  second  place.  He  elaborated  ctUm*. 
some  of  the  forms  of  the  national  drama,  but  biongbl 
about  no  changes  of  moment  In  any  ol  them.  Even  the  brilliancy 
ol  hii  style,  glilleiing  with  a  conslant  reproductica  of  the  sania 
family  oF  tropes,  and  the  variety  ol  his  mehxUons  vcrsificatiDik, 
are  mere  intensifications  oi  the  poetic  qualities  of  Lcfw,  wbita 

■  U  Uaa  ii  canlan  IJTu  tfibr-iwiA- 

'  Ui  U-xtiaiii  (71i<  VgUli/W  Aimtmii  id  Cii. 

•  Den  Giidilai  ea/ui  triii  (D.  C.  in  Ih  Cwii  Srwclu). 

•  El  BtuMKT  it  Smlla  y  Cowtmula  it  fM—  <»•  i>«»Kr  ^ 
Sam,.  iV  Don  Juan,  u4  At  JXw  Caul). 


Ib  tWir  mont  tad  RllflwB 

•f  IiiMMy  sad  )Dciclx,  iIkr  b  no  dtflRcnca  betvtu  tbe  two. 
Like  Lope,  CiUeran  hu  >  toldicr  in  bit  ywah  and  u  ccdoiuiic 
h  bk  bier  yeuii  likt  U>KmlM,lw  wltcd  himieU  to  tt>«  luta 
e<  both  coon  ud  people,  lad  applied  U*  (eniui  with  equiJ 
bcilUy  to  Ike  tnatmcat  of  religiiwt  and  of  teculu  thtme*. 
In  fenEEtjr  CaUeroo  wu  inlerior  to  Lope  (lor  be  wrote  oot  many 
note  thui  loo  pUyi) ;  but  he  mipiiwi  the  rider  poet  in  rithaea 
of  Uyh,  ud  nore  espccully  in  Gn  o(  iiuiiutian.  In  bi>  aniM 
(of  which  he  i>  Hid  to  have  left  BOtlcH  than  ]}],CiIderoo  prob- 
ably altaioed  to  hit  bou  distinctive  exccUeoce)  (oiae  al  tlMoe 
appeal  to  take  a  wide  ranfe  ol  aik^oncal  EaventioB,*  while  tbey 
imifonnly  poocu  frcat  beauty  of  poetical  detalL     Other  of  hb 

■ocular  pLayi  he  tnali  aa  wide  a  variety  of  suhjecta  aa  Lope, 
bol  it  ii  DDI  a  diuimilai  laiiety;  nor  would  it  be  cuy  to  dedde 
whether  a  pott  lO  anilatmty  adfaiiablt  within  hb  linuta  ha* 
achieved  ■mter  nicnia  in  ramantic  Uttoiical  togedy,'  in  the 
coenedy  of  anonnu  intiicue,'  sc  lit  a  dramatic  wotfc  coialiinin( 
fancy  and  attifidalily  b  luch  a  degree  that  it  haa  bam  divtocly 


t,  till  la  iidj  (ihortly  brfon 
ue  jetuiu  fran  Spaia)  their  public 
as  prehihlted  by  rojnd  deciee.  In  the 
if  fashion,  the  opera  had  naebed  Spaia  (litady  durinf 
Caldaia'a  lifetime,  tc^Lher  with  other  FjKncb  iofluencea, 
and  Ike  (tat.dnmalist  had  himself  written  one  M  twa  of  fab 
playi  for  performance  with  anste.  But  the  r^ukr  national 
a,i,f,  dcana  toDtimud  to  cotnmand  popular  bvoor,  aad 
— *!»»  with  A.  Uoreto  nay  be  Mid  lo  teve  actoally  t^ten  a 
■f*^  *  step  in  advance^  While  be  wrote  la  all  the  form 
^"^  estshliihed  by  Lop*  and  cultivated  by  Calderoa,  fail 
Manner  irrml  ooet  oeady  to  approach  the  misletpieces  of 
French  and  later  EngUih  camedy  of  characteti  be  Bat  the  eathcat 
writer  of  the  amtiiat  it  fprtn,  in  which  the  Boat  prominent 
penona^  It  (in  CeocTcve'*  phraae)  "  a  chtiictet  ol  albttatian," 
in  otka  voids,  the  Spaniih  lop  of  real  Ule.'  His  Matteipiece, 
n  favourite  g|  many  ataiet.  it  one  o(  the  most  gnccful  and 
pieaafaiS  el  msden  conedbi— thsple  but  intcRttiag  in  pbi, 
and  ittH  la  natiite,  with  lomalhing  likt  aiaketpcaflan  truth.' 
Other  wrlten  trod  mora  dotdy  In  the  IMlatepi  of  tbe  matters 
wilbout  effecllag  any  notioablt  chanaci  In  tbe  form  of  the 
Spaaiik  drama;  even  Iha  layaM  (til-Ut),  which  owct  itt  aaoM 
to  Bcoavcate  (B.  tSts),  na  only  a  Uad  of  tulrtma.  The 
Spairitk  diaaa  k>  all  Itt  fotmt  retained  Itt  comnaod  over  the 
BBtleo,  becaoie  tber  *(■«  alike  papular  In  origin  and  ^uaetiri 
aor  it  Uere  aay  other  eitra^  of  to  complelc  an  advlalioa 
af  a  aational  art  to  the  Dttimal  taate  and  tenUmcnc  in  Itt  ethka 
aad  aeithettei,  in  the  nature  of  the  plots  of  the  play*  (whatever 
thcfr  origin},  in  the  motives  ol  their  actiooa,  in  the  csodoct  tnd 
HOC  tad  hi  tbe  very  cnatume  of  their  chaiactera. 
'  TTifhsmlHll  iist.siiilhirsiiin  nf  IMi -[rjrpslilj.thr  7f  nnlih 
drama  tmi  ttlad  to  than  the  lot  ol  tbe  people  it  m>  fully  rtpre- 
\t  the  end  of  the  ijth  cfotnry,  wbeo  the 

le  declared  apple  of 

-      ■r.tbcSpuibh 
....  U  ^  itt  lets  daya, 

"  Ukc  a  coipat,  fac^^le  ol  hdini  Itt  own  bnpotmtt." 
That  oaHeaal  art  to  which  It  hai)  to  faithfully  cbmg  had  ttUca 
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of  tb*  illh  cntoiy,  whIbaUtVing  the  (rid  mailen  the  measure  of 

favourxbicb  tccordi  with  iraditioiutlcstnin. continued  10  uphold 

tbe  old  dnnu  in  its  degcneiacy—authoct 

idlcnccs.     But  the  Spiniib  court  was  now 

ttymhti     —^ 


••0./".*e- 

•B   Mtikt  tniiflcm:  . 

•  a  Priaeipt  amOanU  (Don  Fi. .    .. ._ 


riMb  fLif,  ii  a  JDnoM]. 
Dim  Dim  (Tntj  Bam  Oii|*). 
n  ■<  ivJim  \Dii£tim  tfaimil  biUtim). 


n  tbe  level  ol  tb 


form  ol  ail,  France  wat  the  arbii  ...     

WthtberestoiatiDnalptanacccirdinglybcguisalated  —>»■>«« 
attempu  to  Impoie  the  French  canona  ol  dramatic  'i"^^ 
theory,  and  to  firilow  tbe  euunple  of  French  dramatic  •"'^■ 
practice!  and  in  the  middle  of  tbe  cenluiy  these  endeavourt 

Virpnia  (1750).  which  wat  never  aded,  was  accompanied 
by  a  diKBune  eodnvouriDg  la  recondle  the  doctrinet  of  the 
Bulbar  with  Ihe  practice  of  Ihe  old  Spaoith  dnunalltU;  the  play 
IikU  wu  in  blank  vcise  (a  metie  never  used  by  Caldcron.  though 
oixatlonally  by  Lspe),  Inilead  ol  the  oldnaiiaul  baUad-mouum 
(the  lonaace-meaiufe  with  aaaooanc*  and  the  rhymed  ttdimdilU 
<iaalialn)  preferred  by  tba  old  maiten  among  tbe  variety  ol 
laetrtt  employed  by  Ibem.  Tia  Briicsl  Spaniib  comedy  hi 
the  FreiKh  tana  (a  ttaatlatioa  only,  though  liritten  in  the 
ntlional  metn)'  IiTSi),  and  the  first  original  Spanish  comedy 
on  the  tan* model,  Nicolti  Hoialin^  iWiMM  (frfftr-ilallrciK), 
printed  In  i;i6  with  a  critical  dluertatlon,  llkewlu  remaioed 
luucted.  In  I7TO,  however,  tbe  tame  aulbor't  HtnufiinJa, 
an  hiatoric  drama  on  a  natloatl  tbaiM  aad  bi  tba  ettional 
metre,  but  adhering  10  tbe  French  tultt,  appeared  oa  the  ttagai 
and  timilai  atlemptB  followed  In  tragedy  by  the  taoM  •rtltat 
and  olbcn  (todudlng  Ayala,  who  ventured  in  177s  to  ooo^mu 
with  Cervantca  on  tbe  theme  of  Nununtia),  and  in  comedy  by 
Iriaite  and  Jovetlanot  (aflerwardi  minislec  vnder  Goday],  who 
prodnced  a  leatimeatat  oomedy  in  Diderot's  mannn.*  But 
these  eitdeavourt  liiled  to  eflect  any  change  In  Ihe 
pepolai  theatre,  which  wat  with  mot*  lucccat  railed  y*^*"" 
tm  its  deepest  degradstion  by  R.  dt  la  Crus,  a  fertile  mm. 
author  of  Ughl  pieces  of  genuine  bumotir.  cqwdally 
HyiKta,  depicting  the  manners  of  tbe  middle  and  lower  claatta. 
In  liteiaiy  drcka  Caicit  de  la  Hueru'i  volumiiwui  collection 
of  tbe  old  plays  (17BJ)  gave  a  new  impulse  to  drtmaiic  pto- 

allhco<dKbed,sucha3LudaQoFraaciscoCoinellB  (1116-1774) 

and  ol  ihc  new,  such  at  tbe  younger  Motiiln,  wboie  comedies — 

of  which  the  last  aad  most  tucccsjlul  '*  wu  in  pn»c — laiiad 

"  a  to  Ihe  foremost  pontloa  among  the  dmmttitls  of  bb  age. 

tragedy  N.  de  Cienruegi*  likewise  tbomd  some  oiiguialily.    - 

a.  however,  the  troubles  of  tbe  French  domination  and  tba 

r  had  come  lo  an  end,  the  precept*  and  examples  of  the  new 

■chool  failed  to  reaunt  tbcmielvea. 

Abaady  in  iBiS  an  aclivt  critical  controverty  was  carried  on 
by  B«hl  de  Faber  agabial  the  caotts  of  J.  Fsber  and  Alcali 
GtBaiM  to  uphold  the  ptiadplet  ol  dasucbm:  and  with  tbe  aid 
of  tbe  eminent  actor  Miiques  tbe  old  (omutic  mtiterplacn  wer* 
eaa&y  reintlaled  in  the  public  favour,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  had  never  forfeited.  Tbe  Spanish  diamallgt*  ol  tbe  igth 
century,  alter  paating.  as  in  the  instance  of  F.  Mattlnei  de  la 
Koaa  and  BiClon  de  lot  HerrerDs,  from  tbe  tyittm  of  French 
comedy  to  the  manner  of  the  luUonal  drama,  appear  either  to 
have  stood  under  tbe  InHuencc  of  the  French  romantic  scbnl, 
or  to  ban  nlorMd  once  oion  to  ihe  old  Spuiiah  models.  Among 
'     '  A.  CU  y  Zaiate,  oMba  latter  J.  ZorriUa,  are 

r  moat  TCDOwoed  Spanish 
_  of  tbe  aoth  century  wai  tbe  veteiaa 
of  Itltai*  J.  Echagany. 
MeanwfaDa,  tbe  old  rellglotu  peifonnancei  are  not  wholly 
•T^Kt  ta  Sp^,  and  lb*  refica  of  the  toltnn  pagaantiy  with 
wUdi  tbey  were  attocfiled  may  hag  conthiuc  to  turrive  then, 
aa  la  tba  cata  ol  the  fntt,  wUcb  daioi  to  have  beta  eibibiled 
in  Holy  Week  at  Seville  for  at  leatt  three  centnrie*.  At  to  tbi 
theatre  Itsell,  there  can  be  do  iear  dthef  that  Ihe  WtatloD 


ft  (U  ChauaCe,  U  PrljMt'  '  <■ 


'•™?glc 


acdlenlhoiDeiniLieiiilal  Uidrai 
Sptniih  public  <udF,  with  fine  ■clon  and 
ing  Iha  lolly  uiditiou  oE  the  lutioDal  d 

«( loMcfdt  ud  linllu  oDc-ut  coDf mioi 


(<(]  Firtuiat. 

Tbc  PortucBcw  dnmi  in  iti  tulin  phua,  c^KckUy  bchuc 
in  the  litur  put  of  [ha  14th  ccniucy  the  utiou  cointiletdy 
ichlived  iu  Indepecdence,  leem*  to  hive  Mloired 
■jJH^^'^  much  [he  urae  coutie  u  the  Spaniih;  tod  Ihc  ra- 
tiimm.  Iifloiu  dnnu  in  lU  ill  previUiiig  (ornu  ud  dirtci 
oulgiDwthi  reliined  ili  popularity  wen  by  the  tide 
•f  the  produtu  ol  Iht  Rentimnct.  In  [ht  Iain  petiod  ol  [bat 
Bovnnent  translatioiu  of  clutical  dmnu  inlo  the  vernacular 
v«ft  (tlmult[(d  by  the  cotmopditan  cumplB  ol  George 
B(Khaiian,wbafar*tlmehtldipa>iinlheunivenJiyafCoiBibn; 
IS  Ihl*  daw  of  play  Ttlve'i  JskoHia  (1553}  may  be  luppoud 
to  htre  bekiigtd.  In  dw  nun  generatloa  Antonio  Ferrdra  ■ 
ud  oiken  iliU  wnta  Comediei  more  or  lea  on  the  dasaical 
owdeL  BullhtnttlitivignetltleDf  "  theFlautuiotPonugil" 
b  accordtd  Id  an  earllaCDiBic  writer,  the  celebrated  Oil  Vknite, 
vbo  died  about  1 536,  after,  It  la ita ted, producing  forty-two  playi' 
He  wai  the  Eouoder  of  popular  l^rtugueae  comedy,  and  hla 
plays  were  ciUtd  «■(«,  or  by  the  rommon  niirm  of  ^o*"™,' 

called  Ckitia  (tbe  mocking-bird),  who  died  in  iSQOi'  hi>  brathn 
Jenmymo,  B.  Dial,  A,  Fim,  J.  Fioto,  H.  ha^  and  othen. 
The  dranuiic  effort!  ol  the  tfluitrioui  poet  Luii  de  CamOa 
(Ctmoeni}  are  rdatlvdy  of  alighi  InponaDce;  they  coniitt 
of  one  ol  the  many  modern  venioiii  ol  the  AmtUtna,  and  of  tvo 
other  comedia,  of  which  the  earlier  {FUeieme)  wai  acted  at 
Goi  in  tjS].  the  lubjetti  having  a  romantic  colour*  Of  greater 
JmporttDce  were  tbe  contribution!  to  dramatic  literature  of 
F.  de  Si  dc  Miranda,  who,  being  w^  acquainted  with  both 
Spaoiib  and  Italian  liie,  wrughl  early  in  Ui  career  to  domesticate 
the  Italian  comedy  of  intrigue  on  the  Portuguese  stage;'  but 
he  failed  [D  carry  with  him  tbe  public  taste,  which  prelerred 
the  rwtoiDlCil  Vicente.  Tbe  Idlowenol  Miranda  were, however, 
more  auccCBful  than  he  had  been  himidt.  among  them  the 
already-meniioned  Antonio  Fetttira;  the  piote  pUyi  of  Jorge 
Ferrein  de  Vasconcelloi,  whtch  ban  sorae  reaemblance  to  the 
Spanish  OKiIiiu,  are  valuaUc  ai  plctiin 


Tbe  la 


n  in  dty 


tbou^  with  special  features  of  its  own.  In  the  iSth  century 
AIcIdo  Myccnio  (17 1B-1 7J0),  known  a)  Domlagat  do*  Reis  (juito 
[b  everyday  life,  in  which  his  avocation  wu  that  ol  Allan  Ramsay, 
■as  remarkibty  tuccesslul  with  a  series  ol  plays,'  Inciuding  ol 
course  an  Ina  de  Cuire,  which  in  a  jubstquent  adaptation  by 
J.  B.  Gomes  long  held  the  national  lUge.  Another  dramaliit, 
of  both  merit  and  higher  aipiralioni,  wu  Lyddas  Cynthio  (a/ior 
ManoeldeFigueiredo,  1715-1801).'  But  the  romantic  movement 
was  very  late  in  coming  to  Portugal.  Curiousty  emiigh,  one  of 
its  chief  representatives,  the  viscount  da  /dneida  Garrett, 
exhibited  his  tympathy  with  French,  revoluUanary  and  anti- 
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with  cbcfiuea,  partly  founded  OB  tl 

■  Dt»  OurAH,  jtModil,  Ac. 

MsM  iai  Atutfrai  jm  KsnbMvmn}.  fmHa  di  ampiint 
(ni  CtaiM,  Ac 

*  ITiiirtiiVMf T  fHoi^mt  Sii0ua. 
•OiEiMiifnnii,  Ol  ViUa/poMfar  (rit/MpeiMrf], 

•  TlKse  anvnptiDcu  ol  namet  miind  u>  that  we  are  in  (he  period 
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tke  lubjeci  ol  Cato;*  bat  Vt 

mal  lubjects.x  The  cipaBiia 
tendencies  ol  later  Portugvete  dnmaiic  literature  arc  OliBtratel 
by  the  translations  ol  A.  F'  de  Castilho,  wbo  evco  vcUssd 
tqnn  Goeilie't  faul  (1S71}.  Anong  19th-century  diuaatin 
are  to  be  noted  Pertira  da  Cunha,  R.  Corddio,  E.  Biota-, 
L.  Palmeirin,  and  Garreil'i  ditdple  F.  G,  de  AnHBim,  by 
whom  both  political  and  ndtl  Ihemes  have  been  fitdy 
treated.  Tbe  reaction  against  tomanticitm  obaembk  la 
Portuguese  poetic  litetilure  can  hardly  lail  [o  affect  (or  pcriufa 
has  already  aHecled)  [be  gKiw[h  of  the  nalioBai  drama ;  for  ^ 
noptive  qualiiiea  of  both  ate  not  lest  striking  than  ibe  pn- 

(r)  France. 

Fiance  was  the  only  country,  besides  Italy,  In  which  daiHid 

tragedy  was  naturaliud.    In  1531  the  BenedicUne  BartUlcay 

of  Leches  printed  a  CMriiluI  XyloKkta;  and  a  very        n, 

10  the  fmiuiion  of  andent  models  by  a  series  of  diott*  gP^ 
made  In  the  university  of  Paris  and  other  French 
[daces  ol  learning.  The  moit  succtssful  ol  these  altempia  m 
■he  Jokatints  BapiiOa  ol  Ctotge  Buchanan,  wbo  -taught  ia 
Paris  for  five  years  and  at  a  nthet  later  date  resided  at  Bordcau, 
where  in  154a  he  composed  this  cdebrated  tragedy  (iflerwardi 
translated  into  four  or  five  modem  latiguagea},  in  which  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  he  had  in  view  the  trial  and  condemnatioB 
-  '■    —  JtpkUuk.  and  u 
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great  scholar  M.  A.  Muret  (Murelus)  produced  hit 
Jtdiut  Cutar,  a  work  pcrbapa  superior  In  corrrctoeai  to 
Buchanan's  tragic  masterpiece,  but  Inferior  to  it  in  likcncsa  to 
lite.  About  the  same  time  the  enihuaiatmol  the  Paris  daiaiciita 
■bowed  itself  in  several  translations  of  Sophodeaa  and  Eurl- 
pidean  tragedies  into  French  vcrse,'^ 

Tbus  the  beginnings  of  the  regular  drama  in  France,  whU, 
without  absolutely  determining,  potently  swayed  Its  oiiiti 
coitne,  came  to  connect  themMlvet  directly  with  the  gnt 
hierary  movement  ol  the  Renalnance.  Du  Bellay  soanded  ths 
note  ol  attack  whidi  coovtited  that  mevsmeni  In  Franca  int* 
an  endeavour  to  translorm  the  national  liltnture;  and  in 
Rsniatd  the  classical  school  of  poetry  put  fomrd  its  conqueriag 
hero  and  loveidgn  lawgiver.    Among  the  disdpis  who  gaiheied 

ol  French  literature,  Stttnne  Jodelle,  the  reformer  ol 
the  French  theatre,  soon  held  a  diitingulihed  place.  Tkc  stage 
ol  this  period  left  ample  room  lor  the  entopriie  ol  thk  youthfd 
wtilei.  The  popularity  ol  the  old  enlertainmenta  had  reached 
its  betgbl  when  Louis  Xtl.,  in  his  conffict  with  Pope  Jolios  U^ 
had  not  scrupled  to  call  in  the  aid  ol  Pierre  Cringoire  (CriBgoo), 
•nd  when  the  Ifiri  idU  had  mockingly  masqueraded  ib  the 
pettkiHils  of  Holy  Church.  In  the  rdgn  of  FtBDcis  I.  the 
lBqidiiCisn,andono:ecasiDntbekinghimB(II,  had  loiomcextiBt 
succeeded  in  reprenlng  the  audadty  of  tbe  actors,  wboae  foltiit 
were  at  the  sane  time  an  utter  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Huguenots.  For  a  lime  the  very  mysteries  of  the  Brtthni  of 
the  Passion  bad  been  prohlbittd;  while  the  moralities  and 
farces  had  sunk  to  an  ■tmosl  canienipiible  level.  Yet  to  this 
reign  behing  the  coniribntiont  to  farce-liietature  ol  three  writers 
so  distlhguisbed  a*  Rabelais  {nan-eiiani),  Clement  Marot  and 
Margaret  of  Navane.    Meanwhile  isotaied  translaiioni 


lllaliar 


u  bad  in 


..  Jodelle  now  iranilerred  to  the  stage.  itseU. 
His  tragedy  CUtfalu  cafUn  was  produced  there  oa  the  auK 
day  as  his  comedy  L'Euthu,  In  ijji,  hii  DUtm  h  tmtrlfmm 
lollowing  in  1558.  Thus  at  a  time  when  a  national  theatre  ns 
perhaps  in>pouii>le  ta  a  county  distracted  by  dvil  and  religiou 
■  oust.  "  Utntd  it  Snn.  Ac 

"  ^ Mi'iiHU  and  Blulni ;  ITieAa;  and  /pkiiniii.  n  ^nfii.    TV 
.^ndris  wu  alu  mnilaied,  and  in  luo  Rouard  UBBilalcd  tt* 
i'lUiuoFAriUophinei. 
"  TriHino,  SajKiuia.  by  de  S^ni.Celals. 
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ol  prannca  attached  each  lo  ita  own  tndiliaaa,  wad  yibaat 
popoUIioo,  opodall)'  in  the  capital,  «■•  encnaud  bjr  MraUty 
di  cMlavol  tqr  faoaticiiiii,  waa  boia  tkkt  kn^ttved  aitiiciil 
giowth,  the  K-callnl  daiaical  Ottij  of  Fnnot.  Fm  Ffacb 
coiocdy,  tbau|h  nbisctHl  to  the  oem  jbHiwitw  •>  tnfHr, 

pwtly  that  «t  a  awtllifatinn  of  old  popakr  formi. 

Tka  hMta>7  oi  Ficnch  tiafol)'  bipna  witb  tlw  Oitfiln 
tfUm,  ia  tba  npraatttioB  ot  iffaich  tke  aMbor,  te|t*lMr 
P  ^^  .  nth  otfaar  Dembaa  of  tbs  "  Pkiad,"  took  put.  Itb 
a^  D  a  ■  tnfidjr  in  the  manBB  of  Seneca,  devoid  irf  utioB 
•*M(*  (Dil  providHl  with  a  gbsat  and  a  cbona.  IVw^ 
"■'■'•  mainir  mitten  in  the  five-foot  laabic  covpkt,  II 
alitad;  coDlabu  fwaia  in  the  AJoaodriae  metn,  wUch  mm 
aftcrmidi  J.  de  U  PfrnM  by  Ua  UMt  (pr.  ifsSt  MtabUriwd 
k  Pimch  tnftdr,  and  wfakh  Joddle  aiqilOTod  in  Ut  Diimt. 
Numeioui  tniedia  loUowed  in  tlit  laiH  Uy\e  ^  vaiisui  anthoti, 
■mmi(  wbon  CabiM  Baonyn  iDoducad  the  bnt  Preach  nfidir 
taafidy  00  a  lubjcct  Milha  Creek  DO  t  Roman,' and  the  bretbcn 
de  la  TaUle.'  and  J.  Crtvin,'  dinia«Di>b«d  tbemMloti  by  tbefr 
■Qle.  la  thcKlgna(ChMtalX.aninattcoipt  vMnadebjr 
Nicoba  Filkul  tointiodace  the  putmal  M^  of  the  ItaUaaa  talo 


intBndn(lin|  iHith  paMonI  pUjn  it*  itiU  conlinBed  Rpfodactkoi 
ol  the  old  odeMalaawnti,  and  Oa  Rii(iaM  drama  makta(  it* 
opirini  cflorts,  amoof  whicb  T.  Le  Coq'a  intcnatiBg  mjriterr 
of  Cairn  (ijSojihould  be_  noted.  BexaV  AirtMam  tatr#vt 
(ijjo).  J.  de  ', 
Rivaadcaa'*  Bamm  (tsdi). 


a^  la  R.  <teiBkT  French  trafCdy  readied 

b  nobilhjr  and  dignilr  ol  ityk,  ai  wril  M  in  the 

dnmatic  panion,  lo  which  it  attained  bcfoie  CoenBlle.    In  Ht 

tcapdiei*  dwrum  are  itH]  intenpcncd  amos(  the  bus  Aloaad- 

ime  tiiade*  of  tke  dialopie. 

Dtfriaf  thii  period  cocnedy  had  llkewiac  been  biBaeiKwl  by 
Til—'"'  uodek ;  but  the  diUaace  wa*  lt«  bctweea  the  Batianal 
r^^ff.-  tvai  and  Termce,  than  between  the  myiteriea  and 
■■««<.  moralitie*,  ud  Scntca  and  (be  Greeka.  L'Em^iu 
le  in  itylc  Iron  the  nore  rUborale  of  the  aid 
d  while  it  •atiiiae*  the  loiOm  ol  the  deisy 
witbout  any  apprediUilc  abatement  ol  the  old  licence,  it*  theme 
b  the  Uivotite  bnideB  ol  Ibe  French  comic  theatre  is  all  timta— 
It  (Mvafc.  The  example*,  however,  wUch  directly  feciliuied 
the  productivity  o(  the  FtCBcb  comic  dramitieti  of  Ihii  period, 
UBoBg  whom  Jean  de  la  IkUle  wu  the  fint  lo  attempt  a  regnlac 
CMoedy  [n  proie,' were  Ihoae  of  the  luJian  aage,  which  in  1576 
(Miblbhed  a  ptrmaBent  colony  hi  France,  dalined  to  tumive 
there  till  the  cloee  of  the  iTih  centniy.  by  lAich  time  it  bad 
whiKed  the  French  latimfe,  and  wit  rady 
French  acton,  without,  however,  relinqiiiihiiif 
ol  its  origin-.  "■  Belleau,  a  roanber  of  the  "  Pleiad,"  produced 
a  comedy  in  which  the  type  {already  approuhed  by  Jodelle) 
el  the  iwaggering  ciptain  apptai*,'  J.  Grirti  copied  Italian 
tatrigoe,  chiraclett  lUHl  mannert*  0.  de  Tunrfbe  (d.  i;gi) 
boirawcd  ihe  title  ol  one  lialiin  play"  and  petfaapt  para  el  ihe 
^1  ol  others;  the  Florentine  F.  d'Ambol»  {d.  1558)  produced 
veraioni  ol  two  Italian  comediei;"  and  the  lomnoil  French 
comic  poet  ol  the  century,  P.  de  Laiivey.  likewiie  an  Italian 
bora  (of  the  name  of  Pieiro  Giunlo),  openly  piolaaed  ID  nniute 
the  poets  ol  hii  native  country.    Hii  pUyi  are  more  or  Icn  Uteial 

^  La  Stilan  (ijfii).  *Dntrt(.DaHt 
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traHlatfana  of  L.  Oolcet"  ScacU"  and  otba  Italian  dr 


:  coa)iiKtlon  bcMces  the  Urtoiy  of  a  UvtBc  draautfe 
Uteratoia  and  Ihat  ol  the  tbeatn  cu  leait  of  all  be  Ignored  in  the 
caae  of  Fiaaca,  wbaa  tb*  actoi^  art  hai  fona  tbiDii(h  ao  ample 
a>  utotutien,  nd  wbtn  the  tbeatn  hM  lo  long  and  cobtiDaonily 
hnwd  an  toqioitant  part  of  the  aalioHl  lit*.  By  the  middl* 
of  tb*  idth  cotvty  not  only  had  tbMtlteat  nymcntationi,  now 
quite  «anac)pat*d  faom  detical  esMtol,  ben  and  tbaic  already 
beconie  mattee*  of  ^cctllatioo  and  boilnem,  but  the  acda( 
pwlaJeit  wa*  baglaiihig  to  oti^alte  ludl  at  nA;  atrelUnt 
cempaafc*  of  ictON  had  become  a  mm  «r  loa  bwqacM  ■■• 
ptrioMc;  and  the  attltod*  of  tbe  dMOth  and  of  dvic  roqiect* 
ability  were  ence  owta  conrinf  ta  U  tystematlcaltr  boatik  to 
'    •la«CBodltite 

letore,  however,  _    . 

tato  the  period  of  tbdr  bWai7  wbcn  f 
both  of  them  with  cnaUoaa  of  ondyioi  meni,  ana  f^,,,, 
befon  the  theatre  had  ueodated  inelf  cadurlnfly  rn^d 
whh  the  aitbtie  and  Uleniy  dfvMow  of  conrt  uid  — ^ 
wifinl)  ami  Ihn  prnplrnt  lirgn.  Iht  rnimtii'haipaiifil  ""* 
tbroo^  a  Bcw  phue  of  the  national  Ulc.  When  the  ma 
traubica  and  tenon  of  the  great  civil  and  leUglou*  waw 
wan  of  the  iMb  ccntmjr  wen  over  at  laal,  they  were  *'*" 
loDnd  (o  have  produced  a  reaction  towaid*  culture  and 

Uch  tfnmi  fieea  certain  Iphere*  of  eoeiety  whoae 
locatiniepcevBlllni.  The  enl  had  been  tet  upon 
'    -      '  by  Halberbe,  the  htbel  of  French 

_la  oontlaacd  to  aolacc  or  dWnct 

.  and  iheiraaSerinp  with  the  help  of  the  aeoedited 
sdaiaKn  of  that  baU-cynioBl  gaiety  which  haa  alway*  U^ltd 
np  the  daikeM  boom  at  Pnnch  popolat  lilev  In  the  tnnblona 
day*  pteccdfcig  Richdea'i  ddbdUve  accearfon  to  power  (iai4)> 
the  latariaaJwa  Uad  ol  •treel  dldogue  reeallini  the  earlieN 
dayi  ol  the  popular  dnina  hid  made  the  Psnt-Neul  the 
lavooilt*  tbeatn  of  the  Tarfrian  populace,  lleaawbiie  the 
iaftiMDca  of  Spain,  wUcb  Henry  IV.  had  overcams  in  poBtIc*, 
had  througbont  U*  irfgn  and  aflerwanb  beta  i«tdamlnant  in 
other  •pbnaa,  and  not  the  kaM  in  that  of  Htcratan.  The  iNto 
aUt,  of  whicb  Go^ota  waa  the  utive  Spaniib,  Uariao  Ihe 
Italian,  and  Lyiy  the  Bn^fah  repmmtatlve,  aa*etted  ila  dominion 
over  tlw  lanxirita  autboia  of  French  aodety;  the  paatoni 
imMca  of  HooBti  dllrff— the  teit-book  of  p»ada-paatoial 
gaUantty — waa  the  parent  of  the  romancea  ol  the  Scudfryi,  de 
La  Calprenide  and  Ume  de  La  Fayette;  the  HMel  de  Ram- 
bonlllet  waa  In  tie  (^cn;  the  true  (not  the  lalae)  fridmti  nt 
on  the  helghu  of  Intdecluil  eodety;  and  J.  L.  G.  de  Batiac 
(ridiculed  hi  the  earileet  French  dramatic  parody)"  and  Voiture 
were  the  dicuton  ol  it*  lltnature.  Much  of  the  French  drama 
of  thie  age  B  el  Ihe  tame  kind  at  lu  romanee-liieialure,  like 
which  It  fell  under  tbe  polite  cattlgetion  ol  Boiltan't  tathe. 
HercHC  love  (quite  a  technical  paMion),  "  feitilc  in  tender  itnli- 
mcnts,"  (cited  hoM  of  the  theatre  at  well  at  ol  tlie  lomtnce*', 
and  La  CalprenMe,  O.  de  Scudfiy"  and  hit  nittr  and  othcn 
weicequillydihlDnablein  bothipedea.  The Gatcoo Cyrano d« 
Bergerac,  Iheu^  not  atlogethn  insgnificant  aa  a  dnmatitt,'* 
gained  hli  chief  literary  repulalion  by  a  RabdaiBan  fiction. 
Meanwhile,  Spaniifa  and  Italian  modela  continued  to  influence 
both  bfancheiol  the  drama.  ETCtybodyknewbybeart  Gongoia'i 
version  of  the  Mory  of  "  young  Pyramns  and  hii  love  Thiriie." 
aidramalieed  by  Th,  Viaod  (isoo-ifi»6);  and  the  senlfanent  of 
Tthtan"  (ifioi-iOs;)  oweipowered  Herod  on  the  ilage,  and 
drew  lean  Inm  Catdmal  Richelieu  in  the  audience.  J.  Mairet 
wat  noted  for  lupetior  vigour."  P.  Dn  Rys*!  ityle  it  descHbcd 
as,  while  olherwiae  nperior  lo  thai  of  hit  contemporaiiea, 

"  Lt  LmobU  (/I  Roni*). 

!■  Lll  Tramprritl  (Cli  /Hran). 

H  '■  L.  do  FwUei  "  (de  Barry).  La  ComWl  ia  tamUia. 
■■■-■  'Airitpi'H.Ltl'UtmliimL 
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lUliu  in  lu  dBtccu.  A  mMnrc  ot  tb«  ftrm  af  cluneal 
coDcdy  mitb  dcmeoti  of  Spwiirii  (Bd  al  lbs  ttiltu)  putual  mi 
■itnapled  with  imt  temporanr  hkob  br  A.  Uudy,  >  plaj>- 
trritht  who  thanked  Hnven  dut  be  kanr  tbs  pncqMi  of  bli 
ut  while  ptefenlDg  to  foBow  the  dEmudi  ol  hit  tndc  The 
niiluie  <■(  ityla  b^iin  by  him  <n>  curinl  an  tqt  the  auquh  d« 
Raon,' J.  de  Kotiou  ud 
intrigue  in  ibe  Spaniih  mi 
Uiudfian  to  beduaed.  Rotna'i 
an  lalu  in  dale  than  the  cvmt  whkh  maika  as  epoch  in  tlie 
Uitofy  of  the  Fiendi  diaina,  the  apiMacaace  of  Coneille'i 
CM  (1636). 

P.  ConielUe  ii  juitly  revoed  aa  the  fiiM,  and  la  »Die  napcct* 
the  BMquallid,  gnal  maitir  of  French  traicdy,  i^tevet  may 
-  ^^^jj^  have  been  iuuoiukI  In  Mt  tbcoiit*.  OT  defective  io  bia 
pnctlcx.  The  attoBpta  ot  Ilia  ptcdecewon  had  been 
without  life,  became  they  lacked  rtaily  tcacic  chanclen  and  the 
play  of  really  tragic  paiaions;  while  tbeii  Myle  had  been  either 
pedantically  imitative  or  a  medley  ol  {datfariunt.  He  conquered 
tragedy  at  oace  lor  the  natioDal  Itaeatie  and  lor  the  natieoal 
lilentuie — and  tbia,  not  by  a  loni;  tesiative  piocea  of  produc- 
tion, but  by  a  (ew  maiterpieceg,  whkh  may  be  held  to  be 
ccmprebeoded  within  the  ten  yeu*  iAj6  to  1646;  for  in  hit 
many  later  ttagedis  be  never  again  proved  fully  equal  to  hinuelf . 
The  French  tragedy,  oi  which  the  great  age  bcgini  with  tbe  Cid, 
Htracl,  Ciwu.  PtIyaiM  and  Kudnvai.  wai  not,  whatever  it 
profesed  to  be,  a  copy  of  the  claaaicil  tiagedy  of  Greeki  or 
Romani,  or  an  imitatioa  ol  the  Italian  imitiiioni  of  tboe;  nor, 
though  in  hit  lalet  tragcdia  Cotoeille  depended  Icei  and  lesa 
upon  cbaiacten,  and  more  aod  mote,  after  the  faihion  ol  the 
Spaaiardi,  upOD  stuationa.  and  even  upon  ipeciade.  were 
the  forma  ol  the  Spaciih  drama  able  to  aiiert  their  dominion 
over  the  French  tragic  (lage.  The  guHild  of  French  tragedy 
waa  cast  by  Comcillei  but  the  creative  power  of  hta  geaiui  was 
unable  to  £11  it  with  more  than  a  few  eiaraplea.  Hit  range  of 
paaaioiu  and  character!  waa  limiled;  he  preferred,  be  aaid,  the 
reproach  of  having  made  hii  women  too  heroic  to  that  of  having 

the  BhihilioK  of  conllicu  political  ralher  than  broadly  ethical 
in  their  algmfionce.  The  defect*  of  hii  style  are  of  lea*  moment; 
but  in  this.  a>  in  othet  reipecta,  he  waa.  with  all  hi>  itrength 
and  brilliancy,  not  one  of  thoae  tarat  of  attiila  who  are  at  the 
■ame  time  tbie  example  and  Ibe  dupait  ol  theii  lucceMon. 
The  !»■■<«  which  he  printed  of  all  his  playi  up  to  1660  ihow 
bow  much  Klf-oilidun  (though  it  may  not  aJwaya  be  u  in  ihia 
cue  consdom)  contribute*  to  the  true  fertility  of  geniui. 

In  comedy  also  ComeUIe  begiiu  the  &nt  great  original  epoch 
of  French  dramatic  lileratuie;  lot  it  waa  to  him  that  Moli^e 
owed  the  intpiraiion  of  the  tone  and  atyle  nhich  be  made  tho» 
of  the  higher  forma  of  French  comedy-  But  It  Mt 
parent,  with  iu  lequel,  of  a  numerous  dramatic  progeny ')  waa 
iladf  derived  from  a  Spanish  original,'  which  it  did  not  (aa  waa 
the  case  with  the  Cii)  tranifoim  into  something  new.  French 
Ingi-comedy  Comeille  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  invented;* 
and  ol  the  mongrel  growths  ol  aentlmental  comedy  and  ol 
domestic  drama  or  iramt,  he  rather  suggated  than  eienplifiei' 
the  Condi  tiona. 

The  tragic  art  of  Racine  aupi^emenl*  rather  than  lurpaue 

that  ol  hii  older  contemporary.    Hit  woikt  reflect  the  seren 

-_,_        and  settled  loiouliiy  of  an  age  in  which  the  tun  0 

monarchy  shone  with  an  effulgence  Da  clouds  leeme- 

capable  of  obscuring,  and  in  nhich  Ibe  life  of  a  nation  teeme< 


i  [HOOERN  FBENCB 

Hlentun  ii  dm  ta  iW  fact  that  to  Um  It  wu  given  to  pfoat 
fotatt — the  tonaa  ^)prOTed  by  hit  age — ia  what  ma; 
icuoubly  be  called  ptrlectloo;  and,  irom  the  point  of  <ie* 
ol  wotfcmauUp,  SoplMKlei  could  not  have  achieved  aoie. 
What  tail  playi  coatain  ii  another  question.  They  nit  Ibcat- 
idvti  n  well  to  tbe  nccaMive  pbiae*  in  the  lile  of  I«uis  XIV., 
thil  Madame  de  SMgnt  <kKribcd  lUdne  as  havloi  in  bb  lats 
yean  loved  God  u  he  Md  Ivncrty  loved  his  d' 

illy  at  all  events  Indicatei  the  taage  of  panfana  wUch 
ed  his  tngic  ibuk.   His  beioei  are  aU  ol  w 


_  tnpbki  of  love,"*  with  the  B 
iptural  figinei,  wtdch  itand  apart  from  tbe  nai.* 
e,  Campbtna,  Joseph  Dudif  (iltft-iT&s}.  Antoin  de 
.  1653-1701)  and  Quiunlt  were  mere  followefa  of  one 
or  both  of  the  great  maatera  of  tnffedy,  thou^  the  last  nuaed 
achieved  a  reputation  of  his  own  in  the  bastard  speciei  of  th* 

Thb  type  ol  Fitndi  tragedy  Ihia  established,  like 

else  which  formed  part  ol  the  "  age  of  I«uis  XIV.." 

"  SI  the  d(*niiively  setUcd  model  of  lis  kind,  ano  ^  ,      , 

accepted  as  such  by  1  submissive  world,    l^oud  ^uu  «/ 

.  Hlf-impoacd  fetters,  French  tragedy  dictatorially  .^owia 

■d  the  libeny  of  which  it  had  deprived  itself  to  the  f*—^ 

f  which  it  clbio^  to  furnish  the  highest  examples,  ^'svsftv 

though  calling  Itsdi  classical,  it  had  not  cau^t  the  ewenti^l 

spirit  ol  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks.    The  devation  of  tcnc  which 

iharacteriia  Ihe  serious  drama  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  >  a  triK 

rlevalion,  but  its  heights  do  not  lose  themsdvca  jn  a  tphesQ 

peopled  by  the  myths  of  a  national  religloa,  atili  Irsa  in  the  lecion 

'  great  thoughts  which  ask  Heaven  to  stoop  r    '* 

id  the  failures  of  man.    The  personages  0. 

tly;  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  h: 


blerature  of  such  an  age  is 
range  of  in  ideas  is  limited, 
by  an  immutable  authority.    That 
bold  the  position  which  bdoDgs 


becau: 


uarilyin 


>elh( 


'LaBtttttia.  '  liailt:CliUmiH,%s. 

•  U  VhiatU  SaimI  Cnuil:  Vnualai. 

•  Steele,  n>  Ljnt  Cukt;  Foole,  Tk,  Utw;  CoMonl,  H  BogtsrA. 
'  Rail  de  Alarcon.  U  VirJa-l  — — '— 


blarcop,  lo  Vf  rdetf  ttipHtB: 
iomiqitt  Is  antitlieticalty  mi 


mgoddesi 


inthes 


rofA 


their  passions  like  their  speech  are  cadenced  by  amodeninicaauie. 
In  consiniciion,  Ihe  sicnplidly  and  regularity  ol  the  anciiiit 
models  are  stereotyped  iota  i  rigid  eiiqueite  by  the  eaigeodci 
of  the  court-theitte,  which  is  but  an  apaiimeni  of  tbe  palace. 
The  uniiiei  of  time  and  [dace,  with  the  Creeks  mere  rules  of 
convenience,  French  tragedy  imposes  upon  itjdl  as  a  pcriDanent 
yoke.  The  Eurlpidein  prologue  it  judiciously  eichanscd  for 
the  eipoiiiion  of  the  first  act,  and  Ihe  lyrical  element  essential 
to  Greek  tragedy  is  easily  luf^rtMed  in  jti  would-be  off-, 
lyrical  passgea  still  occur  in  some  of  Comeille'i  eariy  matter- 
the  eborui  is  consistently  banished,  to  reappear  oaTy 
litest  works'*  as  a  ichalssiic  eiperiment  approprlaie 
ID  a  conventual  itmospbcre.  Its  uses  for  explanation  and 
comment  are  served  by  Ihe  expedient,  which  in  iU  turn  becsoHi 
conventional,  of  the  ronversaiions  with  Cfnuidoilr  and  eew^dgaits, 
which  mart  than  luflicienlly  supply  the  loil  of  general  sentiments. 
The  epical  element  is  allowed  lull  play  in  narrative  paiaagci, 
ipedally  in  those  which  relate  parts  of  the  calasiropbe." 


claasical  tragedy  the  qualities  which  cai 

tinn  H  borne  out  by  the  fa 

versification  of  French  tragedy  and  that  of  French  eonwdy  it 

at  lima  imperteptibte. 

The  univenal  genius  of  Voltaire  found  it  necessary  to  shine 
in  all  branches  of  literature,  and  in  tragedy  to  lutpasi  pn- 
deceison  wboni  bis  own  authority  decUrcd  la  have  aurpaaacd 


■■c^^J^-fT 


HODEHN  PREKCHI 

tbc  efofti  dI  Ihc  Attk  miw 


viulit) 
nprcK 


to  Fra 


IciK]' Hbich  puatyia  tnie  drnmatic 

life.  Suchlilcashuplijnpoueuliain  thcicpoUlicalandlodal 
luUmcDU,  their  invcctivD  nguiut  tyranny,^  ind  Ihcir  ricposurp 
ol  fuuiidim.'  In  other  mpcctt  his  vemtiiily  wu  bacreo  ol 
caduri ngRsutts.  Hcmigbt  take  bis  tbcmeB  Irotn  Frencb  history ,' 
IB  fiom  Cbinoci'oc  Egyptian,*  or  Syrian,*  fiom  iIk  daytol  liic 
Epigoni'  orliom  Ifaoic  of  the  Cniaadoi*  be  might  appreciate 
Shaluipeare,  with  a  mora  or  leu  partial  conpicbcosion  g(  bla 
ureogUi,  aiid  c(HidcsceDdin|ly  borrov  from  ud  improve  the 
baibaiian.*  But  he  added  netbing  to  Fitach  tragedy  where  it 
■rai  wokat—io  chancUri  and  where  it  wat  suongol — in 
diction — be  never  equalled  Comeillc  in  &re  or  Racine  in  reEne- 
mcQl.  While  Ibecrilicitm  to  whicb  Frencb  irigidy  in  thii  age 
■I  laat  began  to  be  nibjected  bat  left  unimpaired  the  real  liilet 
U  imiDorulily  of  its  great  toailen,  the  Fiendi  theatre  iitelf  hai 
aE  but  buried  in  ropeciCul  ohUvioB  the  drunaiic  worka  beat- 
ing the  name  at  Voiitiia — a  name  peniitently  tieliitled,  but 
aecoDd  to  aooe  iu  the  hisloiy  oC  modein  ptogrcu  aikd  o(  modera 

As  it  ii  ol  relatively  little  IntertM  to  Dole  the  ramiScalioas  of 
•D  ait  in  its  decline,  tbe  coatrastt  need  not  be  purtued  among 
fi,„  t  the  contcmporaiict  of  Voltaire,  between  hi)  initiiior 
^ufctf  .  Bernard  JOKph  Sautia  (i;o6-i;Si),  Sauiin't  rayaliil 
•nmlr  rival  de  fielloy,  RAdne'a  ImiULor  Lagranje-Chancd 
***  and  Vollaire't  own  would-be  rival,  the  "terrible" 

'""^  Crtbilloo  tbe  elder,  who  piofesHd  to  vindicate  to 
French  tragedy,  already  miitmi  of  the  heavens  through  ComeiUe, 
and  of  the  earth  through  Racine,  Pluto's  supplementary  realm, 
but  who,  tbou^  thus  tvaying  to  cany  tragedy  lower,  failed 
toearry  it  farther.  In  the  Inter  part  trf  the  i81h  century  French 
^■"i---'  tragedy  tt  a  literary  growth  '  '  '        '      ' 


Duted  fn 


itbe 


taying  tr 


"It  is 


Died  ■  ^KCtator  of  Dudl'  Otluilo  {i 

was  almcet  as  strong  as  his  capacity  was  great  lor  convincing 
his  public;  and  he  certainly  did  much  to  prepare  tbe  in6iieiice 
which  Shakctpeaie  was  gradually  to  assert  over  the  French 
drama,  and  whicfa  wat  aided  by  tronslalians,  more  especially 
that  of  Pierre  Letoumeur  (17J6-1788),  which  had  attracted  the 
sympathy  of  Diderot  and  (he  eieciations  ol  the  aged  Vollaiie." 
Ueanwhile,  the  command  which  classical  Frencb  tragedy  con- 
tboed  to  assert  over  the  itage  was  due  in  part,  aa  doubt,  to  the 
love  of  Koman  drapery— not  always  abundant,  but  always  in 
the  grand  style — which  characterized  tbe  Revolution,  and  which 
was  by  the  Revolution  handed  down  to  tbe  Empire.  It  was 
ikewise,  and  more  signally,  due  to  tbe  great  actors  who  treed 
the  tragic  stage  from  much  of  its  artificiality  and  animated  it 
by  their  genius.  No  great  artist  has  ever  more  generously 
estimated  the  labours  M  a  predecessor  than  Talma  judged  tboae 
of  Lc  Xaia;  but  it  wat  Talma  himself  whoio  genius  was  pre- 
eoinently  fitted  to  reproduce  the  great  figures  of  antiquity  in 
tbe  mimic  world,  which,  like  (be  world  outside,  both  required 
ud  poasessed  its  Caesar.  He,  like  Rachel  alter  him,  reconciled 
French  classical  tragedy  with  nature-,  and  it  is  upon  the  art  ol 
great  original  actors  luch  at  these  that  the  theatrical  future  of 
thiifonnofthedramaiuFiaacedepends.  Mae  whims  of  fashion 

>  BrulHi:  U  Mtrl  it  Clar:  Slminnii. 
*(Edipi:  Li  FtmUUmA  {Malunmii. 

•  A  dHalit  du  CMCtdin.  '  L'OrpUda  it  ta  CUm. 

•  Tumii  tt  ZaUt.  •  IM  Guitnt.  '  Mmpii. 

•  TaiutUi.  •  La  Hurt  f  Owi  2alFi  (CKkaUt). 
-  HaxJtJ;  It  IM  Uar,  Sc. 

■•  The  leclura  delivered  by  the  late  noTeuar  A.  Beljame  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  m  ic)os-i9o' 
valoable  eontribulioiu  id  out  knwrledge 


ledge  of  tbe  growth  of  Sbakc- 


irivalkd  ir 


en  when  inspCred  by  political  fecUng — rnB  not  waft  bad: 
a  real  popularity;  nor  will  occauonal  literary  aftergrowths, 
:ver  meritorious,  such  as  the  admirable  Lwria  of  F.  Ponttrd 


The  rival  InAueneet  under  which  dasalcBl  tragedy  has  attei 
a  long  struggle  virtually  become  a  thing  of  the  past  In  French 
literaturearealsotobetracedinthehisLory  of  French  au-^j. 
comedy,  which  under  the  ctmperation  of  other  in-  '*'''™'- 
fluenctd  produced  a  wide  variety  of  growths.  The  germs  of  most 
of  tbcsc-Hhough  not  of  all — are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  tbe 

the  moil  conaummate  master  of  the  comic  drama  wboni  the 
world  has  known— MoU^re.  What  Moli«re  found  in  „„^^ 
eiiitence  was  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  derived  from 
Spanish  or  ItaUan  eiamptet,  and  (he  elements  of  a  comedy  of 
character,  In  French  and  more  especially  in  Italian  farce  and 
bellet-poolamime.  Comeille't  Iftnlmr  had  panted  the  way  to 
a  fuller  combination  of  thiractec  with  Intrigue,  and  in  this 
direction  Moli^'i  genius  exerdied  tbe  height  of  Its  creative 
powers.  After  beginning  with  fatcet,  he  produced  in  the  earliest 
of  his  pbys  (from  i6ji),  of  which  more  than  fragments  remain, 
comedies  of  intrigue  which  are  al  the  tame  time  marvellously 
lively  piclur«  of  manners,  and  then  proceeded,  with  the  &afi 
der  nunitiMi),  to  begin  a  long  scries  of  maiierpleccs  of  comedy 
of  character.  Yet  even  these,  the  chief  of  which  are  altogether 
nalic  literature,  do  not  exhaust  the  variety 
.  To  define  the  range  of  his  an  is  as  difficult 
irdt  the  essence  of  his  genius.    For  though  he 

copyitu,  whole  schools 
of  whom  have  missed  dements  of  both.  A  Moli^  can  only  ha 
judged  in  his  relations  to  tbe  history  of  comedy  at  large.  Ho 
was  indeed  the  inheritor  of  many  forms  and  styles— remaining 
a  stranger  to  thoic  of  Old  Atlic  comedy  only,  rooted  as  it  was 
in  tbe  political  lile  of  a  free  imperial  city;  though  even  the  rich 
eitmvagances  of  Aristophanes'  burlesque  wu  not  left  wholly 
nnreproduced  by  him.  Moljdre  is  both  a  satirist  and  a  bumorist^ 
he  dispdayi  at  times  the  tentioients  ol  a  loyal  courtier,  at  others 
that  gay  spirit  of  oppoeition  which  b  all  but  indispensable  to 
a  popuUi  Frencb  wit.  Hit  coniediet  offer  elaboraie  and  subtle 
— even  tender — pieturct  of  human  character  fn  its  elcrnal  types, 
lively  tketche*  of  lodaJ  folliet  and  literary  eitraviginccs,  and 
biotd  appeal!  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  vulgar  merrimenL 
Light  and  perqiicuout  In  construction,  he  is  master  of  the  delicate 
play  of  irony,  the  penetiating  force  of  wit,  and  the  eiptntiva 
gaiety  olfiolioome  fun.  Faithful  to  the  canons  of  artistic  taste, 
and  under  the  sure  guidance  ol  true  natural  humour,  bis  ilyle 
suits  itself  to  every  species  attempted  by  him.  His  morality  is  t ha 
reverse  of  rigid,  but  its  aberrations  arc  not  those  of  prurience, 
nor  its  laws  those  ol  pretence;  and,  wholly  free  as  he  wat  froin 
the  didactic  aim  which  is  foreign  to  all  Hue  dramatic  rcpresents- 
tion,  the  services  rendered  by  bio  to  his  art  are  not  the  lesa 
tervlcei  rendered  (s  society,  concerning  which  the  laughter  of 
genuine  comedy  (elli  (he  truth.  He  raited  the  comedy  of  char- 
acter out  of  the  lower  sphere  of  caricature,  and  in  hit  greatest 

compooilion  the  plots  he  so  skilfuUy  built,  and  the  pictures  of 
the  maonert  he  to  laithfidly  reproduced. 

Even  among  the  French  comic  dramallsts  of  this  age  then 
must  have  been  many  who  "  were  not  aware  "  that  Moliire 
wat  itigrealat  poet.  For  though  be  had  made  the  true  Miwl<m-t 
path  luminous  to  them,  their  effoitt  were  itill  olten  bmiiw 
of  a  tentative  kind,  and  one  was  reviving  Pitktlin  >*w« 
while  another  was  translating  the  Aitdria.  A  more  ff^^, 
unique  attempt  was  made  in  one  of  the  very  few  rcilly  """"" 
modem  versions  of  an  Aristopbanic  comedy,  which  deserves  to 
becalledanoriginalcopy— tbe  i'Mfdfiiri  of  Racine.  The  tragic 
poets  Quinault  and Campistron  likewise  wrote  comedies,  one" 
id  Dryden'i  AMarria 


.,Cooglc 


or  more  of  which  luniiihtd  material  to  conttmponry  Englbh 
dnmatiil],  as  did  one  ol  Ihc  Miciious  pliyt  in  which  Beuruull 
Introduced  Mercury  nnd  Ac»p  into  Ihc  thcilricalii/iHi.'  Ant«ine 
Hontllcury  (i640'i6Ss),  Uuonind  Dutcoi 


anllc  < 


^likcw 

or  (ucccBon,  Ihb  honout  muM  be  ascnbcd  to  J.  F.  Rciminl, 
who  imiuicd  the  ireal  mailet  in  both  Ihemn  and  character),) 
while  the  stillulnna  ol  his  ploU,  and  hi>  gaiety  ol  (he  treatment 
even  o[  subjects  teinptint  into  the  by-paih  ol  lentimcntal 
comedy,'  rDiiile  htm  (o  be  tegarded  as  a  comic  poet  ol  original 
genius.     With  him  C.  R.  Dufn:sny  occuionally  collabotatcd. 

In  the  next  gneration  (thai  ol  Voluire)  enmcdy  gndualiy — 
but  only  gradually— «uiiendcrBd  for  a  time  ihe  very  etsencc  ol 
iU  vitality  lo  the  icdDCIiauoI  a  hybrid         


n  idenliiy  under  rr 

looUlepi  of  Moliirc, 
piclureiqae  Bclion  > 


A.  R.  le  Sage, 
It  firet  foUowed  luctesstuUy  in  the 
:  hinuclf  on  the  stage  ■*  well  aa  in 


re  of  the  playful  and  degant  art 
of  J.  B.  L.  CIrcBcl  wu  shown  on  Ihe  stage  in  acha racier  comedy 
ol  inctili*  and  in  a  comedy  which  rcveaU  something  ol  bis 
pointed  wit,  A.  Kron  produced  (omething  like  a  new  lype  of 
enduring  ridicubusness.'  P.  C.  dc  Marivaui,  the  French 
Sfitlaipr,  it  usually  supposed  to  have  fomitd  the  connecting 
link  between  ihe  "  old  "  French  comedy  and  Ihe  "  new  "  and 
bastard  variety.  Yet,  though  hb  minute  analysis  of  the  tender 
passion  eicilcd  the  scorn  ol  Voltaire,  it  should  not  be  overhMked 
thai  In  maiatnulagi  proper  the  wit  holds  the  balai 


Idclightlulpliy 


an  ingredient  in  his  comedy  than  the  pervading  cl 
IL'  Some  ol  the  comedies  ot  P.  H.  Datouchcs  no  oouDt  nave 
serious  basis,  and  in  his  latet  plays  he  comet  near  to  a  kind  i 
drama  in  which  Ihe  comic  purpose  has  been  virtually  <ut 
merged.'  Hie  writer  who  [■  actually  to  be  credited  with  il 
Wntition  lo'aenlimeotal  comedy,  and  who  waa  fully  conicloi 
ol  the  cikange  which  be  was  hclpmg  to  eflcci,  wat  Nivclh  de  L 
ChauMfe.  in  whose  handi  French  comedy  became  a  champion  i 
Ibe  tanctity  of  marriage,  and  reproduced  the  tentimenis— i 
one  iftttanee  even  the  characters — ot  Richardton.*  To  hit  pla 
La  Pamt  AmIipalliU  the  author  supplied  a  cnfufu,  amouniin 
to  an  apology  lor  the  new  species  o[  which  it  waa  designed  i 


now  [airly 


n,  had  to  yield  to  a 

'    '     tenllmenial 

p,  by  which 


Voltaire,  who  had  deprecated  the  i 
power  greater  than  his  own,  and  mtroaucea 
dement  into  tome  ol  hit  comcdict,'*   Thelurlhc 
amtiit  ttrmayanle  wat  Iranstormed  into  iro 

eiuuded,  waa  Uken  by  *  great  French  writer,  D.  Di 
whose  influence  it  wai  largely  due  that  the  ipecies  which  had 
anaised  to  this  conaummallon  for  more  than  a  generation  ruled 
■pene  In  the  diamatlc  literature  ol  Europe.  But  the  final 
spate,  at  Didciot  hlmicK  virtually  acknowledged  In  the 
li  rfiiii  subjoined  by  him  lo  hit  Fill  xMvd  (1757).  btd  been 

_'Z.]ftPcn.  eJaH:  inpt  i  I*  rittt;  £«f«  *!«(*"  (Vanbrugh, 
'  ■■•j'a-i  M.  *  Pmamufm):  Geronle  >a  U  "l»'i"''  "'«";' 


•  La  UtUtmanit. 
l.tMatd;L»  Lifi :  La  Smrprin  it  Vm 

Uaihriii:  U  DillipaUmr 
r.  U  f^mri  i  la  mtii;  UBicU  ill  a 
a-^  HI  wai  Ihe  pUr  "hich  Fredi 


(MODERN  FRENCH 


ol  7>a  Lcndim  Mmhatil.  Diderot's  own  plays  were  a 
father  than  a  theatrical  success,  Li  PHi  aalMitl  n  la  tfrnm 
de  la  Mrta  wis  not  publicly  performed  till  1771,  and  then  only 
In  deference  to  the  determination  ol  a  single  actor  oE  the  Francait 
(MoK);  nor  was  the  performance  ol  il  repeated.  Didcmi's 
second  pby,  Li  Pin  dc  fatnUli,  printed  In  i;sit  with  a  Diiinn 
>iir  la  fatiii  dnmaliqut,  went  through  a  few  public  perfonnancn 

earlier  in  particular,  was  ntremcly  great,  and  Lesaing,  though 
very  critioJ  as  lo  particular  points,  greatly  hrlped  to  spread  it. 
Diderot  had  lor  the  flist  lime  consciously  sought  to  proclaim  the 

task  the  propAffation  of  the  gospel  of  philanthropy.  Though 
the  execution  of  his  dramatic  works  fell  Ear  short  ol  his  aims; 
though  Madame  dc  StaCl  was  not  far  wrong  in  denouncing  them 
as  eihibiting  not  nature  itself,  but  "  the  aUretation  of  nature," 

ol  the  modern  drama,  the  fermenting  element  which  never  sccmt 
to  subside.  Their  author  announced  them  as  examples  of  a  ihird 
dramatic  form — the  jeure  rfrieiu — which  he  declared  to  be  ibe 
consummation  of  the  dramatic  art.  hlaking  war  upon  the  frigid 
artilicialily  of  classical  Imgcdy,  he  banished  verse  from  the  new 
species.  The  effect  of  these  piays  was  intended  to  spring  fmiii 
osptctali 


and  which 

should  bring  home  iU  mora 

inc 

the  bosoms  ol  all.    Tlie  thei 

andrciiis 

yandoflhcconducl 

ol  life— i 

was.  in  other  words,  lo  us 

rpf 

nc Lions  with  which 

Ihasnoc 

oncem,  and  to  essay  thcdircc 

trelo 

The  idea 

was  neither  new  nor  just; 

but 

pmbably 

continue  lo  commend  it  lo 

enthusiastic  mtodt. 

rand  In  whatM«ver shape 

isR 

vived. 

From  t 

his  point  the  history  ol  th 

Frei 

ch  drama  become* 

that  ol  a 

conflict  between  an  rnfeebled  a 

itistic  school  and  a 

which  la  hardly  to  be  dignified  by 

of  a  school  at  all.    Among  the  tucen 

aful  dramatisls  i;^. 

following 

on  Diderot  may  be  mentio 

especially  JJ;;^ 

M.J.Seda 

re,  who  though  chiefly  worki 

gfor 

."P.A.c!  j!fj. 

pralnccd 

wo  comedies  of  acknowledged  mer 

de  Beaum 

irehni5(i7)i-i:09).  whofo 

mental  pi 

ys,"inwhichheimilatcdDid 

erot. 

accepted  name  ot  the  hybrid  species  10  which  they  belonged— 
in  two  works  ot  I  very  diflerert  kind,  the  famous  BarUrr  it  Sttilh 
and  the  still  more  famous  l^oriati  it  Piiaie,  boldly  carried 
comedy  back  into  its  old  Spanish  atmosphere  of  intrigue;  bnl, 
while  surpassing  all  his  predecc 


is  Iriv 


IS  plots,  he  < 
f  touch  IKI 
imllele 


lightness  and 

action  as  wefl  at  dialogue  with  a  political  and  locial  meaning, 
which  caused  his  epigrams  to  become  proverbs,  and  which  mariu 
his  Fi'joro  It  a  herald  of  the  Revolution.  Such  plays  as  tbeta 
were  ill  suited  to  the  rule  of  the  despot  whose  vigilance  could  not 
overlook  their  Mgnificance.  The  comedy  of  the  empire  ii.fn  th* 
handtof  Collin  d'Haricville,  Louis  Picard  (i76(ri«»8' 
Etienne  and  othen,  mainly  a  harmless  comedy  of  i 
not  was  the  attempted  innovation  of  N.  Lemercier-wno 
fain  lo  invent  a  new  species,  that  of  historical  comedy — more 
a  flattering  self-delusion.  The  theatre  had  iU  tl 
movements  and  changes  which  ensued  ■-  ^ 
most  important  revolution  which  the  dran>.A  nxn  «■«  lu  bj.uci^ 
was  not  one  ot  wholly  native  origin.  Those  branches  of  the 
drama  which  belong  specifically  lo  Ihe  history  ol  ihe  opera,  or 
which  associate  thcmtelvet  with  it,  are  here  patted  by.  Arnong 
them  was  ihc  vauiitilli  (from  Val  de  Vire  In  Calvados),  which 


VDuvil. 


ranee;  though  th* 


lal  a(  Coethi'i  Clani*)  ai 


ifODERN  raeNcnt 


in  iMcc^nion  oF  pantomlnt  with  tbc  i 
i  whicb,  iftcr  ibe  Iiiliin  maski  but 
from  it,  Hu  cuiliviKd  by  Ponsud  u 


DRAMA 

n  olpopulu 


5»5 


"_[_i7Se).    SediLne  w»j  th*  fithtr  of  the  op*«i 

Lmonl^,*  as  well  ai  RnucAu,'  Jikewiie  oompoicd 
nnalltrcOTi  ol  open,  it  £nC  of  tbcputond  viritty; 
uKi  mcH  Sttible  ipecia  tfiily  cnterfd  into  combinition.  The 
Birfodrama  proper,  o(  which  ih*  iavewion  li  also  sitributfti  to 
Ronisau,'  in  ii<  iMtir  dwelopnimt  bwame  mmly  a  dnou 
wxentuatcd  by  nmiic,  though  uiuilty  is  little  nenl  of  any 


lief  home  of  the  refular  dnuna,  however,  demanded 
analher  kind.  At  the  Thttlie  Franfals,  or  Co 
Fianciise,  whose  hiitoiy  as  that  of  a  sinjle  company 
of  acton  had  Ixfun  in  16B0,  the  party-stKFe  of 


The  I 


—in  which  inihcmcmorable  year  1789  the  actor  Talma  achieved 
U*  first  complete  triumph.  Bui  the  viclacious  Rcvoluiio 
proclaimed  among  other  liberties  that  ol  the  iheatm  in  Pari; 
ol  which  toon  not  less  than  JO  were  open.    In  1S07 


re  Franca 
the  light  of  periormine  ll 
ji^ttUtm  elastic  orama.  no  writer  of  note  wu,  bowevc 
HUM  tempted  or  insfrired  by  the  rewards  and  other  el 
J*""*    couragemcnlj  offered  by  Napoleon  to  produce  sach 

classic  tragedy  as  the  emperor  would  have  willingly 
Stamped  troni  out  of  the  earth.  The  tragedies  of  C,  Dclavigne 
iipRKrfl  the  transition  from  the  eipiring  elTorts  of  the  classical 
lo  ibe  ambitious  beginnings  of  the  romantic  school  of  the  French 

Of  modem  romantic  drama  in  France  it  miiil  suffice  to  say 
that  it  derives  some  of  its  characlerisiics  from  the  general 
movement  of  romanticism  whicb  in  various  ways  and 
***  ^  It  various  points  ot  lime  transformed  neatly  every 
^^,^  Diodcm  European  literature,  others  from  the  rliriorical 
tendency  which  is  a  French  national  feature,  Victor 
Eugo  was  the  founder  whom  it  followed  in  a  spirit  ol  high  empiise 
to  success  upon  success,  his  own  being  the  most  conspicuous  ol 
alii*  A.  Dumas  the  elder  its  unshrinking  middleman.  The 
marvellous  Gre  and  grandeur  of  genius  of  the  former,  always  in 
cittemes  but  often  most  sublime  at  the  height  of  danger,  was 
nonbere  more  signally  such  than  in  the  drama;  Dumas  was  a 
Brisreus.  wDrking,  however,  with  many  bands  besides  bis  own. 
Togelbci  with  Ibem  may,  with  more  or  less  piedsioo,  be  classed 
in  the  romioiic  school  of  diamalisli  A.  de  Vigny'  and  Gccrgc 
Sand,*  neither  of  whom,  houovcr,  attained  to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  drama,  and  Jules  Saadeau;'  A.  de  Mussct,  whose  origin- 
ality pervades  all  his  plays,  but  whose  bicr  works,  more  especially 
in  bis  prose  "  proverbs  "  and  pieces  of  a  amibr  kind,  have  a 
Oavour  of  a  delicacy  allogetbtr  indescribable;"  perhaps  also 
P.  Mtriraie  (iSoj-iSyo),  who  invented  not  only  Sp;inisfa  dramas 
but  a  Spanish  dramatist,  and  who  was  Devet  more  audacious 
lian  when  he  seemed  most  sai/. " 

The  romantic  school  was  not  destined  to  eiercise  a  permanent 
control  over  French  public  tasie;  but  it  cm  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  oveitbiowii  by  the  brief  classical  revival  begun  by 
F.  Pootard.  ud  continued,  though  in  closer  contact  with  modem 

■ffictoxl  Ow  Si  Lim.  fte. 

'Zimin  ii  Aier:  Jam^M  a  JaunilU. 

•  Lh  Uhhi  tfltanlti:  it  Bonn  du  riUnn.  •  Frimuliini. 

'  OUifcj  IX.  ™  Ifielt  d,i  reii. 

"  (l8)9';  ic  *»^  ■ynvtf!  Buy  W«:  Ltl  3u,t 


III  iu  aulher't  old  s| 


•U  Cai4n  dt  U.  Ptir 
'  nttuiit  Clara  Caiid.    la  Fu 


fmini  It  liampi-,  Ciaadk. 


Idru.  bath  by  him"  and  by  E.  Augler,  ■ 
gradually  attained  to  an  eitnordinary  effectiveness  in  tlu  eeU- 
resiniited  treatment  of  social  aa  well  as  of  historical 
themes."  While  the  theatrical  fecundity  and  the  zJS? 
remarkable  cooatruetive  ability  ol  E.  Scribe  »  supplied  *™™* 
I  king  seriei  of  productions  attesting  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
playwright's  mastery  over  the  lecteta  of  bis  craft  the  name  of  his 
competitors  is  legion.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  if  only 
as  the  authors  of  two  of  the  most  successful  plays  ol  the  bistoricat 
species  produced  in  Ibe  century,  two  writers  of  great  eminence — 
C.  Delavigne"  and  E.  Legouvf."  Later  developments  of  the 
drama  bore  the  impress  of  a  period  of  social  decay,  prepared  to 
probe  its  own  suSeringi,  while  glad  at  ttmes  lo  take  refuge  in 
the  gaiety  traditional  b  France  in  her  more  ligfat-heaned  days, 
but  whirh  even  then  bad  not  yet  deserted  either  French  sooal 
a  Fashion  which 
Diderot,  while  recalling  his  eflora 

0  which  the  theatre  had  long  beeu  a  stranger.  A.  Dumai  the 

•ounger  set  himself  to  reform  society  by  means  ol  the  stage. " 

lut  the  technical  skill  which  he  and  conlempormry  dramatists 

lisplayed  in  the  execution  of  their  self-imposed  task  was  such  1* 

lid  been  undreamt  of  by  Diderot.    0.  FeuUlet,  more  eminent 

s  a  novelist  than  on  ther  stage,  applied  himself,  though  with 

he  aid  of  fewer  prefaces,  to  the  solution  of  the  came  or  similar 

iroblems;  while  the  eittaordinary  versatility  of  V.  Sardon 

nd  his  unfailing  constructive  skill  nas  applied  by  him  to  almoat 

every  kind  of  serious,  or  serio-eomic,  drama — even  the  most 

solidofill."    Inihesanepei>Dd,whileE.PailleronrFvivedsome 

of  the  most  chaiacteristic  tendencies  ol  the  best  French  satirical 

comedy  in  ridiculing  the  pompous  pretentiousness  of  learning 

its  own  sake,"  the  li^-hesirted  gaiety  of  E.  Labiche  changed 

1  something  not  altogether  similac  in  the  productions  of  Ibe 

lie  muse  of  L.  HsMvy  and  H.  Meilhac,  ranging  from  the 

nee  of  the  musical  burlesque  which  was  the  congenial  delight 

of  the  later  days  of  ibe  Second  Em[xre  to  *  spedes  of  comedy 

'  I  which  the  ingccdients  of  bittemess  and  even  of  sadness  found 

Dramatfc  criticism  In  Prance  has  bad  ■  material  than  in  the 
uintenince  of  a  deep  as  well  as  wide  rational  roteiest  in  the 
reservation  of  a  high  standard  of  eicellence  both  in 
le  performance  of  plays  and  m  the  plays  themselves,  JJX 
.mong  its  modem  representatives  the  foremost  place  4nmtam$ 

F.  Sarcey,  whwe  Monday  theatrical /mJ/fclm  in  the  UfIJm, 

Tern  ft  was  long  awaited  week  by  week  as  an  oracle  of 

Iramatutgy.    Bui  he  was  only  the  first  among  equals,  and  the 

successor  and  the  predecessor  of  writers  who  have  at  least 

iovght  10  be  equal  10  a  function  ol  real  public  importance.    For 

t  seems  hardly  nnlhin  the  range  of  probability  to  suppose  that 

the  theatre  will  for  many  a  geneniion  to  come  lose  the  hold 

established  over  the  intellectual  and  moral  sym- 

irly  the  whole  of  Iheeducaled— tosay  nothingof  a 

great  part  of  the  ball-educated — population  of  France.    This 

docs  not,  of  course,  Imply  that  the  creative  activity  of  French 

dramatic  literature  is  certain  10  endure.    Since  the  great  changes 

in  which  were  consequent  upon  the  disastrous  war  of  t8jo, 

nch  dramatic  literature  has  reSected  more  than  one  phase  of 

lonal  sentiment  and  opinion,  and  has  represented  the  aspira- 

is,  the  sympathies  and  the  philosophy  of  life  of  more  than  one 

din  the  community.    Thus  it  has  had  its  episodes  of  reaction 

he  midst  of  an  onward  Sow  of  which  it  wouk]  be  difficult  to 

predict  the  end.    The  tendency  of  what  can  only  vaguely  be 

rilcTS  has  eonesponded 

Iramatic  literatures  of 

, -larJiMU  Ctrimy. 

tntviirt:  Gabntltti  X*  FUt  it  Ciboyti.  he 
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ORlBiD  otber  Europeio  nt 
new  poetic  will  have  to  be 


liable  li 


previous  histoiy  of  tbe  di 
lormi  hu  iscrted  itself  in  vuioua  my* — thnugh  the  poetic 
playi  ol  tbe  bter  yara  of  F.  Coppfe;  ia  the  luciesi  [iioish!e  for 
Ruoos  otbei  tluD  iitistic)  of  Vicomie  H.  de  Bomier't  i^TSi 
tngedyi  and  of  I*Ie  more  espcciiUy  in  the  dnmu— highly 
original  and  truly  tanumtic  in  both  fonn  and  tccalmenl— ol 

The  art  ol  acting  i>  not  altagttbet  dependent  upon  tbe  megsurt 
of  amtenponiT  literaiy  productiviiy,  even  in  Ft*nie,  whcte 
tbe  (onDciion  betwtia  dnnutic  literatim  and  the  uage  hat 
perbspi  been  molt  coniinUDusly  iniinia'e  than  in  many  other 
CDuntrict.  Talma  and  Mile  Mara  SourEtJed  in  one  of  the  nwM 
buren  tga  ol  tbe  French  literaiy  drama;  and  though  thii 
■    '    ■     -  -  tioilheFi      ■ 


tragic  stage,  1 


n  Fr«dCrick-LcmaUre 

alma  o(  the  boulevai 

e  of  the  uccessive 


coniUntly  accumulating  eipcrioi 

ol  acting  in  Fiance  nuy  heie  ensure  lo  ue  an  a  luture  not  i< 
Rouble  than  iti  past.  Moieover,  ibe  French  thealie  his  Im 
been,  and  i>  more  than  ever  likely  to  continue,  an  aSaii  of  t: 
■late  a>  well  as  ol  the  nation-,  and  the  judicious  policy  ol  n 
leaving  the  chid  theatres  at  the  mercy  ol  shifting  fashion  ai 
Iht  bise  d         


Hloi 


andardbc 


,    So  loog  as  France  CO 

luencco'l  the  French  Iliealic  I 
Ukimise  assured.  Butdiair 
anal  to  a  degree  hardly  di 
the  distinctive  development 
to  be  aRected  by  tbe  success 


varied;  but  it  will  remain  not  kss  dependent  on  the  conditions 
vhith  In  every  people,  ancient  or  modem,  have  proved  to  be 

Scienl  Fraidi  Drama.— The  last  l»eniy-five  yean  of  the  lolh 
century  witnessed  an  Important  change  in  the  conslniciivt 
meibods,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  tendendea,  nl  lie  French  play- 
wrights. Of  the  two  leading  dranutisu  who  reigned  supreme 
over  the  kanU  iiJiMii  in  i37j.  one,  CmDe  Augier.  had  almost 
ended  his  career,  but  the  other,  Aleundrt  Dumas,  was  to  main- 
tain his  ascendancy  for  many  years  longer.  Sardou's  letiiliiy 
ol  invention,  and  eitraoidiniry  cleverness  at  manipubiing  a 
complicated  inlrigue,  were  also  greatly  admired,  and  much  »as 
enpeclcd  from  EdouanJ  PaiUcion's  bcilliini  and— as  it  seemed— 
ineihauitiblc  wit  in  satirizing  the      ' 


high-b> 


I  itiD  monopoliied  the  prol 


leiandre  Dun 
■a  ptay.  0 


iSadamt  AtAray,  La  Ptiamc  it  Claitdt,  Uoiiieur  AlpheHsi.  La 
VitiU  di  laas.  V&mnitn,  FraHcillai  and  Oenrie  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  most  characteristic  specimens  The  problem 
play  is  the  presentation  ol  a  paitkular  case,  with  ■  view  to  a 
general  conchisionon  wmeimportant  question  ol  human  conduct. 
This  aSorded  the  author,  who  was,  in  his  way.  a  moralist  and  a 
reformer.  eiceDenl  opportunities  lor  humorous  discussions  and 
the  disphiy  of  Ihat  familiar  eloquence  which  was  his  greatest 
gill  and  most  ellec live  iacully.    Among  other  subjects,  the  social 

and  many  o!  his  liter  plays  were  written  with  the  obji-ci  ol 
placing  in  strong  relief  Ihe  remarliable  inequality  ol  the  sues. 
both  as  regards  freedom  ol  action  and  responiibility.  in  modem 
maniagc.     Ukc  lU  tbe  dramatisti  of  hii  lime,  be  adhered  to 


.MA  [UODEUI  FREHCB 

Scribe's  mode  of  ptiy-writlng— a  mlilure  ol  the  irawK  hurgaiii, 
IS  initiated  by  Diderot,  and  the  comedy  of  cbamctec  and  DaDoei^ 
long  in  vogue—fmm  the  dsyi  ei  lloliere,  Regnaid,  Dcsuuches 
and  Uarivaux,  down  to  the  begmning  of  tbe  i^tb  cmtory.  In 
his  prefaces  Dumas  olten  uodecIMh  tbe  defence  of  the  ^sIcb 
which,  in  his  estimation,  was  best  calculated  to  serve  tbe  purpose 
ol  the  artist,  the  humorist  and  the  aamlist— a  dramatist  baaf, 
as  he  conceived,  a  combioation  of  ibe  three. 

Though  the  majority  ol  French  playgoers  continued  to  nk 
Hiih  him,  and  to  cling  to  the  time-honoured  theatrical  bcBdi, 
a  lew  young  men  were  beginning  to  murmur  against  tbe  la 
elaborate  mechanism  and  artihcial  logic.  Scribe  and  his  bic- 
cessors,  whose  plays  were  a  combination  of  comedy  and  drama, 
were  wont  to  devole  the  fitslad  to  a  brilliant  and  witty  ptsenla- 
tion  of  personages,  then  to  crowd  the  following  aceoa  vrilh 
incidents,  until  tbe  action  was  brought  to  a  climai  about  Ihe 
end  of  Ibe  fourth  act,  invariably  concluding,  in  Ibe  fifth,  with  an 
optimistic  dtitturmcnl,  just  bclore  midnight,  tbe  time  appointed 
by  police  regulations  for  tbe  dosingof  playhouses.  At  the  same 
time  a  more  serious  and  far-reiching  criticism  was  levelled  at  the 
very  principles  on  which  the  CDOcepliort  of  bunuui  life  was  then 
dependent.  A  new  philowphy,  based  on  scientific  research, 
had  been  gradually  gaining  ground  and  penetrating  tbe  Fnmch 
mind.  A  host  of  bold  writers  had  been  trying,  with  considerable 
Krmnas  and  continuity  ol  purpose,  to  start  a  new  luru)  ol  Bction. 
writing  in  perfect  accotdaiue  with  the  determinist  theories  of 
Augustc  Comte.  Darwin  and  Taine.  The  tong^li^Hited  niece* 
ol  the  Naturalistic  School  earned  everything  belore  it  during 
the  years  iSjs-iKSj.  and  its  Iriumpbant  had.-rs  were  templed 
to  make  the  best  of  their  advantage  by  auneiing  a  new  province 
and  establishing  a  looting  on  tbe  stage.  In  this  they  failed 
signally,  either  when  Ihcy  were  assisted  by  professional  dramatists 
or  when  left  to  their  own  resources.  Ii  became  evident  that 
Naturalism,  to  be  made  acceptable  on  Ihe  stage,  would  have  to 
undergo  a  spcdal  process  ol  ttansFomution  and  be  haoolrd  in  a 
peculiar  way.  Henry  Becque  succeeded  in  embodying  the  new 
theories  in  two  plays,  which  at  first  met  with  very  indilTercDl 
success,  but  were  revived  at  a  bier  period,  and  finally  obtained 
permanent  recognition  in  the  French  Iheatrc — even  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  most  learned  critics,  when  they  difcovers^ 
or  fancied  they  discovered,  that  Bccque's  comedies  agreed,  in 
Ibe  main,  with  hloli^re's  conception  ol  dramatic  art.  Jn  Ltl 
Corbcaux  and  Lj  Pariiienne  the  plot  Is  very  simple;  the  episodd 
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us  with  Ibepsycbology  of  thercal^rond/ti^rflrae,  or  tosuggoX 
humorous  observations  about  the  progress  of  the  dtamalk  aclkm. 
The  characlcre  are  lefl  to  tell  tbeit  own  tale  in  Ibcir  own  words. 
which  ate  (omclimes  very  comical  sometimes  very  repulsisi^ 
but  purport  to  be  always  true  to  nature.  Human  will,  which 
was  the  soul  and  mainspring  of  French  tragedy  In  tbe  i;ih 
ccntury.and  played  such  a  paramount  pari  in  the  imrnlBurpeu 
and  the  Imau  camUii  o!  the  iqth.  appears  ui  M.  Bccque's  plays 
to  have  iallen  from  its  former  eialled  position  and  lo  have  ceastd 
to  be  a  free  agent.  It  is  a  mere  passive  Instrument  to  our  inner 
desires  and  instincts  and  appetites,  which,  in  their  turn,  obey 
natural  bus.  Thus,  in  Bccque's  comedies,  as  in  tbe  old  Greet 
drama,  dcsiiny,  not  man,  is  the  chief  actor,  Ibe  real  but  uiitea 

Becque  vat  not  ■  prolific  niter,  and  when  he  died,  in  iRQg, 
It  was  remarked  that  he  hid  spent  Ihe  las!  ten  years  nl  his  Uh  la 
compiratii-e  Inactivity.  But  during  these  years  his  young  and 
ardent  disciples  had  ^urtd  no  effort  in  pulling  their  master^ 
theories  to  the  lest.  Ii  had  occurred  to  a  gifted  and  enterprisfaig 
acior-maniter,  named  Andif  Anioinc,  that  the  time  had  eciiie 
lot  trying  dramalic  eipenmcnts  in  a  continued  and  methodical 
manner.  For  this  purpose  he  gathered  aroimd  him  a  number 
of  young  aulhois.  and  produced  their  plays  belon  a  sckM 
audience  ol  subscribers,  who  had  paid  in  idsince  forlbrir  scason- 
tickeis  The  entctiainment  was  a  stticily  private  one.  In  this 
way  Anioine  made  himscll  independent  of  (he  ccfisota,  and  at  the 
same  lime  was  no  longer  obliged  to  coniidct  tha  nquiremcnU 
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it  the  Kvcrait  pdygoet,  *i  b  the  cue  wilb  ordinuy  nunigcn, 
umom,  *t»vc  >U  tfaiogl,  to  kcur  long  nuu.  At  Uie  TbUln 
Libn  the  ma*t  jucnsafiit  play  mi  not  la  be  pofoimcd  foi  aon; 

Tbe  ceFonn  utempted  <m  U>  consil  in  Che  cliininBtJon  ol  what 
mi  rontnry  to  nituR  in  Dumu*!  ind  Augier'i  cmnedio;  of 
tbe  Hanru  panllUt  ot  underplot,  of  the  over-oumennu  and 
ImprcJiable  inddenti  whicb  toUowcd  the  fatX  act  aod  taied  the 
■{lecCitar's  mcmaiy  to  the  verge  of  Ivigue;  and,  UMy,  of  the 
coBveBtibiiil  Hmtuatai  Kii  which  there,  was  do  jiutiication. 
A  tnie  uudy  of  chancier  waa  to  take  the  plan  of  Sardou'i 
amplicatcd  fabricitian*  and  Dumai'i  pioblem  playa.  The 
uilhon  would  present  tbe  ^Kcuior  with  a  Ira^nient  of  lite,  but 
would  iorce  no  conduilon  upon  him  at  the  temdnation  o(  the 
play.  The  lefonnatJon  in  hiitnoDic  art  waa  (n  proceed  Apace, 
The  acton  and  actresea  of  the '  precaling  period  had  striven 
10  give  lull  effect  lo  certain  witly  utteiaaoo  of  the  author,  or  to 
pieaervc  and  lo  develop  their  own  personal  peculiarities  or 
oddiliei.  Antoinc  and  his  fellow-anlsti  did  their  best  to  make 
the  public  icaliie,  in  every  word  and  every  gesture,  the  character- 
istic (ealures  and  ruling  pnnona  of  the  men  and  women  they  nre 
aaiqiosed  to  represent. 

II  was  in  the  early  lutumn  of  iSS?  that  Ihe  ThUtre  Libn 
opened  iti  doon  For  the  £cat  time.  It  strug^  on  (or  eighl 
yeul  amidst  iii»fjiil*ng  curiosity,  but  npt  without  encountering 
■ome  advene,  or  even  derisive,  ciilidsm  Inm  a  conidcrable 
portion  of  tbe  public  and  the  pnas.  Tbt  ThUlre  Ljhre  brought 
under  puhhc  notice  such  men  at  George  Covrtelinc  and  George 
Ancey,  who  gave  respectively^  in  Btntionradie  and  La  Dapt, 
apedmxia  ol  a  comic  vein  called  tbe  "  cmtiqui  cntd."  Fahre,  in 
L'Art/aU,  appioaclied  if  not  surpassed  hia  master,  Henry  Bccque. 
Biieua,  at  Blanditte,  gave  promise  of  lalcnt,  which  lie  has  since 
la  >  (itat  neuure  justiSed.  In  La  Piaila  and  L'Entri  iJ'ini 
tatnk,  by  Fnatcis  de  Cunl,  were  found  evidences  of  dramatic 
vifloor  and  conccritnted  energy,  allied  with  a  nmarkable  gift 
lor  ibc  minute  anitytis  of  feeling.  Antmoe's  activfiy  was  not 
delusively  confined  to  the  effoiti  of  tbe  French  Naluntiitic 
Sdntli  be  Included  the  Norw^ian  dnma  in  his  pcDgtamme, 
'  I    produced    levetal   of    Ibien'a   play*.    They 
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bitterest  irony.  Frandsque  Sarcey  was  decidedly  hostile, 
Jnlca  lemalbc,  who  ranked  neit  to  him  in  authority,  ventured 
to  mill  1 1  that  Ibsen's  ideas  were  nothing  better  than  long. 
djaonied  iodal  and  htsary  paradoaew  bomwed  ftcn  Pierre 
Lcroux  through  George  Sand,  and  relumed  to  the  French 
Biaikel'BS  DtmlllB,  Ibsen  was  not  understood  by  tbe  Fret 
pidilic  at  larte,  though  bis  Influence  could  he  dearly  Iraced 
.. ..  _■....!  -  n,  Hke  Paul  Hervieu  and  Fnnjoia  de  Curd. 

n  o(  the  Thiitre  Libre  were  wily  wanting  in  t 
.    Tbey  went  at  once  to  eitreoM,  and,  while  trying 


ia,lcUinl 


ibauidHy.    The  old  toiocit  had  been  sevetdy  taker 
dentisc  the  Ibst  act  to  the  ddineatioD  of  character,  and 
ddineatioa  of  i->i*»^rfi^  ms  now  found  to  have  ejitended 
th(  >h^  [day:  and  worse  still,  most  ol  these  young 
tf*—**^  to  hjad  pleasure  in  importing  a  low  vocabulary  on  O 
Bliff i  thty  made  it  their  apedsl  object  to  place  before  the  : 
laloi  molting  pictura  of  the  giaosat  immorality.    In  this 
were  tuppoRed  by  a  knot  of  noisy  and  unwiac  admirers,  whose 
miqiUccd  approval  largely  coniiibuled  towar  -     -  -     - 
othcrwiK  useful   and   interesting  undertaking 
Tbe  KMlt  WM  that  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years  the  little  group 
coOected  lound  AntdH  bad  lost  in  cohesion  and  spirit,  that  it  i 
bolh  las  hopeful  and  kst  compact  than  it  had  been  at  the  ou( 
if  the  campaign.    Bui  some  auibora  who  had  kept  aloof  fr 


Ihem 


ig  the  moral  ar 


cited  George  de  Porto-Rlchc,  Henri  LavnJan 
Uaurice  Dmnay  and  Jules  Lcmalln.  Alone  at 
«(  the  ThCltre  Libie,  £.  Brieux  aecuied  an  ti) 


Paul  Hi 
ircd  portion  on 


the  resutu  stage.  Instead  o(  attacking  the  vkcs  end  felUis  of  hb 
limes,  be  hu  made  a  name  by  satirising  the  weak  points  or  tlie 
wrong  application  of  certain  fundamental  prindpka  by  which 
modem  institutions  are  aupported.  He  mocked  at  universal 
suffrage  In  LEngnwagt,  at  art  in  Mtnagtt  d'ofiitfa,  at  popidar 
in  BlatuhcUt.U  charity  hi  Iti  Biajailcari,  at 
L'&aiim,  and  then  at  law  in  La  Robt  rmitf. 
01  Lti  Trail  Piila  dt  U.  i>ii^iiU,  one  is  an  old  m^  with  a  Mrong 
towards  mysticism,  another  Is  a  iiaj'  In  Ibc  demi-monde, 
the  third  is  married.  Neither  religion,  not  ftn  tove,  nor 
marriage  has  made  one  ol  Che  three  happy.  ITie  strange  fact 
■bom  Drieoi  is  thai  he  piopounds  his  uucomlortable  iden  with 
1  incredible  amount  ol  dash  and  qnrit. 
All  the  plays  written  by  tbe  above-mentioned  aulbon,  and  by 
those  who  folioir  in  their  steps,  have  been  said  to  constilute 
imedy."  But  one  may  question  the  advisability 
of  a[qilying  tbe  same  name  to  hieriry  worlis  which  present  so 
little,  if  any,  family  Hkeoesa.  It  was  tadtly  agreed  to  remove 
the  intricacies  of  the  plot  and  the  (otad  iinitnemtnL  But  no  one 
will  trace  in  those  plays  the  uniformity  of  moral  purpose  which 
would  justify  us  in  comprising  them  imder  tbe  same  head,  as 
products  of  the  same  school  Then,  before  the  NatDtniistic, 
or  half-Nstutalistic,  School  had  attaiiied  to  a  prtctJciJ  result  or 
taken  a  definite  ahipe,  a  wave  ol  Romanridira  iwept  over  the 
French  public,  and  in  a  measure  brought  back  the  irfd  artistic 
and  liieraiy  dogmas  propounded  by  Victor  Hugo  and  tbe  genera- 
tion ol  iSjo.  Sign*  of  a  revival  in  French  dramatic  poetry  were 
not  lacking.  Tbe  success  of  La  FilU  de  RaUmd,  by  the  Viconte 
de  Bomier,  waa  restricted  lo  the  more  cultivated  classes,  but  Che 
vogue  ti  Jean  Rlchepin's  Cteniiiaui  ms  at  once  general  and 
laaCing.  Cyroao  de  Btrgenc,  produced  In  tbe  last  days  of  i8d7, 
bmught  a  world-wide  repulailon  to  its  young  author,  Edmond 
Rostand.  This  play  combines  qiarkbng  wit  and  brilliancy 
d  imagination  with  delightful  touches  of  pathos  and  delicate 
tendemes.  It  na  assumed  that  Rostand  was  endowed  to  an 
eitraordinary  degree  both  with  theatrical  genius  and  the  poetic 
faculty.  L'Ai^an  fell  short  ol  this  too  favourable  judgment. 
It  is  nwre  a  dnnuric  poem  than  a  real  drama,  and  the  author 
handles  histoiy  with  tbe  same  ehjldfsb  incompeteiKe  and  io- 
Hu^  did  in  CrennBoB,  in  Riiy  fijoi  and  ffenmri. 


a  growing  taste  fe 


if  the  public  seemed,  however,  ti 


poetry,  e 

if  modem  European  raca 

To  sum  up,  the  Fnnch,  as  regards  the  preseni 
iheir  drama,  were  confronted  with  two  altemallvi 
Naturalism,  furthered  by  science  and  philosophy,  w 


s  old,  ■ 


ii  have  been  ' 


srmly  wd- 
B  be  noted 


coiiied  by  the  general  playgoer, 
that  in  Cyrane  and  L'Aiilan  humon  w 

tpfiof  of  ComtOle's  tragedy  and  Hugo's  dnma,  tried  lo  reassert 
itsetf.  but  was  balBed  by  circunulaoce,  and  had  lo  submit  lo 
ineiorable  lam.  This  showed  thai  the  victorious  school  would 
have  ID  reckon  with  the  doctrines  of  the  defeated  party,  and 
suggested  thst  a  dderminist  theatre  ndghl  be  the  ultimata 
outcome  of  a  compmmise.  <A.  Fl.) 

(/)  EK^iik  Drama. 
Among  the  nations  of  Germanic  descent  the  English  slone 
socceedcd,  mainly  throagfa  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance 
movement,  in  transfotming  the  later  growths  of  the  medieval 
drama  into  the  beginnings  of  a  great  and  enduring  national 
dramatic  Ulerature,  aecond  ndthei  in  volume  nor  In  splendour 
Id  any  other  in  the  records  of  the  world.  And,  allhougb  in 
the  preparatory  process  had  been  eo 


g  lor 


dwilh 


one  of  the  greatest  epochsof  English  national  history,  an 

forma  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  that  epoch  itself:  so  thai,  la 

thinking  or  peaking  of  the  Eliaahelban  age  and  the  EUiobcihao 
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druu,  Ibe  one  on  Kucdy  be  tbovtlit  Or  (pokoi  at  wilhout 

It  is  of  couTK  concdvable  thit  the  ngulir  dnnu,  or  dr4nu 
fiHiper,  might  in  England  hive  b«n  cslkd  lato  life  withoui  the 
ri^MtaflMi  'direct  ldQucocc  oi  daA^ical  ezamplu.  Alicady  in  the 
^,i,  "  nign  of  Edwanl  VI.  the  ipirit  of  the  Rcfonmnioo  hid 
nrdir       (viih  the  aid  o[  a  nenly  nmkencd  desire  [or  the  study 


examplu}  quickened  the  relatively 
moTality  into  the  beginning  of  a 
though  the  Kynt  Jeka*  of  Bale  (mil 


IS  this  aulboc  abhonxxi 


Id  the  ne 


id  Bale's  product 


irety 


iiune  subjecL  Before  the  earUest  eiample  oi  this  t 
species  was  produced,  English  tragedy  bad  directly 
its  beginnings  witb  dissicil  models. 

Hucb  in  the  ume  way,  natbinf  could  have  been  more  [iilural 
and  In  accordance  witb  the  previou*  sluggish  evolution  of  the 
English  drama  than  that  a  gndunl  transition,  hoxevei  cnmplete 
In  the  end,  ibould  have  been  effected  from  the  raonlities  to 
comedy.  It  was  not,  however,  John  Heywood  himself  irho  was 
to  accomplish  any  such  [lantition;  possibly,  be  was  himieH 
the  author  of  Ibe  morality  Genui  kHmanutii  perlermed  at  th< 
coronation  feast  of  Queen  Uary,  whose  council  speedily  forbade 
the  pettoroianra  of  interludes  without  the  queen's  licence.  Nor 
aic  we  »ble  to  oonjeclure  the  nature  of  the  pieces  bearing  this 
PVne  composed  by  Richard  Farrant,  afterwards  the  master  of 
the  Childrea  of  St  George's  at  Windsor,  ot  of  William  Hunnli, 
nusiec  ondec  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  Children  of  Ibe  Chapel 
Royal.  But  the  process  of  transition  ii  visible  in  productiou, 
•Iw  called  interludes,  but  charged  with  lerious  purpose,  such 
u  T.  Ingeland's  noteworthy  CiioMicM  ClaU  (before  1560), 
and  plays  in  dbich  the  eleinent  of  abstractions  is  perceptibly 


ielding  to  that  of  real  ptrsonagej,  0 
le  for  the  most  part  historical  ot  the 

would,  however,  be  alien  to  the  purpoie  of  indicating  the  main 
conditions  of  the  growth  of  the  English  drama.    Hie  immediate 

tbeSnl  English  tragedy,  besought,  not  in  the  develop- 
'""""'"  "        popular  literary  or  theatrical  antecedents^ 


models.  This  cardinal  fact,  unmistakable 
b,  has  frequently  been  ignored  or  obscured  by  writ 
upon  bTestiglting  Ibe  eritita  of  our  drama,  and  li 
remains  without  adequate  acknowledgment  in  mo 
lilcraty  hialoria  acccnble  to  the  great  body  of  studi 
ll  is  true  thai  in  (racing  the  enliuce  of  the  dram 
national  hlerature  there  ia  no  reasoa  for  seeking  to  c 
,  very  narrowly  between  the  several  tributaries  to  the  mi 
which  fcrtiUied  this  aa  well  ai  other  fields  under  Ri 
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ently  than  ever,  the  leading  agents  of 
education  m  all  its  etistent  stages;  and  it  ii  1  pstcnt  fact  that 
no  influence  could  have  been  so  strong  BpOD  Ibe  Elinbethin 
dnnutisis  as  that  to  which  Ihey  had  been  subjected  during  the 
university  life  through  which  the  laise  majotiiy  of  them  had 
puwd.  Tie  corporate  life  of  the  unlvenities,  and  the  enthuii- 
aua  (habitually  unanimous)  of  their  undergraduates  and 
younger  gnduatei.  communialed  this  influence,  as  it  were 
■utomitically,  to  the  students,  and  to  the  learned  sodetiei 
themselves,  of  tbe  Inns  of  Court,     In  the  Tudor,  as  afterwards 

■  Ai  hai  been  akndy  seen.  Sir  David  Ljfndiay'i  celebrated  5iil^ 


mm  and  Sir  Oamyiti  (nuj 
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of  loyaky,  and  the  obvious  tesoit  tor  the  aopply  of  youns  imb 
of  spirit  detiious  of  honouring  a  learned  court  by  contributlai 
to  its  choicer  amusements.  Tliua,  whether  ve  trace  tbem  in 
the  univenitiei,  in  the  "  bowers  "  or  halls  of  Ibe  lawyers,  or  In 
the  palaces  of  the  sovereign,  ibe  beginnings  of  the  Engltih 
academical  drama,  which  in  later  Eliiabethan  and  Jacobean 

of  the  national  drama,  in  an  earlier  period  served  ss  the  actual 
link  between  daaaical  tragedy  and  comedy  and  the  surviving 
native  growths,  and  supplied  the  actual  impulac  towards  the 
beginnings  of  English  tragedy  and  comedy. 

The  academical  draina  of  the  early  yean  of  Eltaabeth's  reign 
and  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  Tudor  period — incJudiof  tb* 
school-drama  in  the  mtrrower  sense  of  the  term  and  _ 

other  perlormanets  of  academical  origin — consisted.  ^*V*^ 
apart  from  actual  reproductions  of  chisilcsl  plays  in  f ,1  >  „, 
the  original  I^bi  or  ia  Latin  venions  of  the  Greek, 
in  adaptations  of  Latin  oiigiBab,  or  of  Latin  at  English  pUys 
directly  modelled  on  classical  examines.  A  notable  uric*  of 
plays  of  this  kmd  was  performed  in  the  ball  of  Christ  Chnrch, 
Oxford,  from  the  bist  year  of  Edward  VI.  onward,  when  N. 
Grimald's  Atckiproptula,  treating  in  das&ic  form  Iba  story  e4 
S(  John  the  Baptist,  but  introducing  the  Vice  and  comic  scenes, 
was  brought  out.'  Others  were  J.  Calfhill's  Pretnt  and  R. 
Edwardes'  FalaaKoit  and  Arcytt  (both  1566),  and,  from  about 
isBo  onwards,  a  auccesuon  of  Latin  plays  by  William  Cager, 
beginning  witb  the  tragedy  UeUflgrr,  and  including,  with  other 
tragedies,'  a  comedy  Anobi.  Vet  another  comedy,  acted  at 
Christ  Chutcfa.  and  eiluUcd  in  r  jgi  by  Harington  for  "  hannltM 
mirth,"  was  the  Bdlum  iramntalkaU,  or  Civil  War  between 
Nouns  and  Vtibi,  which  may  have  been  a  revision  of  a  comedy 
written  by  Bile's  friend.  R.  lUdcliS,  in  ijjS,  but  of  which  in  any 
case  the  ultimate  origin  was  a  celebrated  Italian  allegorical 
treatise.'  In  Cambridge,  as  is  not  surprising,  the  activity  id  Ibe 
eaiiy  academical  friends  and  favourers  of  the  drama  was  evoi 
more  marked.  At  St  John's  College,  where  Biibop  Wttton'a 
Idtin  tragedy  called  Abialam  wa*  produced  within  the  yean 
1S34  and  im,  plays  were,  according  to  Ascham,  repeatedly 
performed  about   the  middk  of  the  century;  at   Christ's  I 

of  which  Gardiner  cnnplained  to  the  privy  council,  and  which 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  translated  hy  Bale,  was  acted  in 
1544;  and  at  Trinity  there  was  a  long  series  of  performances 
which  began  witb  Cbristopberson's  Jtpktka  about  r546,  and 
consisted  partEy  of  reprwluctioQa  of  classcal  works,'  portly  of 
playa  and  '^  shows  "  unnamed;  while  on'  one  occasion  at  all 
event*,  in  ISJo,  "two  English  plays  "  wore  produced.  In  is6a 
was  acted,  doubtless  in  the  original  Latin,  and  notbi  lUsgrave's 
English  translation  (1540)  for  acboolboys,  the  celebntcil 
"  comedy"  of  ^eoJiuiiu,  by  W.  Gnapfaaeus,  on  Ibe  iloiy  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  The  long  series  of  Trinity  playa  interspersed  with 
occuional  plays  at  King's  (where  Udall's  Butknt  was  prodnccd 
in  EngUih  in  ■  S64),  at  St  John'i  (where  T.  Le^e'i  lUikardm  til. 
was  first  acted  m  1J7}),  and,  as  will  be  seen  below,  at  Christ's, 
continued,  with  few  noticeable  breaks,  up  to  the  lime  when 
the  Eliiabetbin  draina  was  in  full  activity.'  Among  the 
"  academical  "  playa  not  traceable  to  any  particular  universily 
source  may  be  mentioned,  as  acted  at  court  so  early  as  the  eid 
of  isfijor  the  beginning  of  1566,  the  Latin  Sapimlit  Stlomma, 
which  generally  follows  the  biblical  namtive,  but  Introduces  a 
comic  element  iii  the  saying)  of  Ibe  papular  Marcolph,  wbo  ben 
appears  as  a  court  fod. 

'  Ad  arlier  drama  by  him,  dri^tel  ntiiim.  ii  said  to  have  bees 
printed  at  Coloane. 

<  Ordipti-.  DOb:  flyiHi  nfu.  '  By  A.  Guama. 

•FiMz;  rrtai;  lie<mrlnmi:  Oeiipat:  UMUIhnt-,  HHtha:  Amtln- 
ma:  JKidu.  Theac  fall  bctwRo  ijtfi  and  IJAo.  The  date  and 
pUa  of  the  production  <a  WiUiam  Coldingham  of  Triaily  Hall's 
Hirtdtt.  nme  time  alter  t]67.  are  unknown. 

'  The  date  and  plan  of  peifocmance  of  the  Latin  Fatam  VmiU 
lemi  are  unknown;  but  it  was  not  imimbably  iwlund  at  a  lata 
[iine  than  Shake^mn'i  Ititlnri  II.,  wUdi  it  «te»- ' =-  -=— 


..Coe>^lc 


EltCLISHt  i 

It  wu  mdcr  tlie  dlrtct  influena  of  the  »"■'■"■"-,  viewed 
prioiily,  in  England  u  dscirherc,  u  i  revival  of  ctuslul 
fciTw  ■'''^"'  ""'  '"  toonpuoa  with  the  growing  (■ 
tffrwr*   nnivcnlty  ud  cognate  dictcs  of  ndely,  ukI 

anirt  which  pridod  iucif  on  ils  love  ud  patranige  of 
leuning.  Out  English  tngedy  asd  comedy  look  then 
be^noingi.  Tfacoe  of  comedy,  u  it  would  teem,  pre 
thaw  o(  tragedy  by  a  lew  yeara.  Alitady  in  Queen  Mary'i 
translaliOD  wu  found  the  readiest  form  of  expifsson  ofleiing 
Itidf  to  literaiy  scboknhip;  and  Italian  examples  helped 
coanend  Seneca,  the  moit  modern  ot  the  andeni  trageriiai 
and  the  iraitaloi  of  the  most  human  among  the  masten  of  Atlic 
tragedy,  u  >  favouiite  subject  (or  auch  cierciBei.  In  the  very 
year  ol  Eliubelh'i  acceuion — leven  yean  after  JndcUi  ' 
brought  out  the  eailiett  Fnnch  tragedy — a  group  of  Enfjish 
nnivenhy  M±olan  btgvi  to  put  forth  a  leries  of  tranalatii 
(he  lea  Iragedie*  of  Seneca,  khich  one  of  them,  T.  Newii 
ijSi  collected  into  a  lin^e  volume.  The  earliat  of  tlioe 
vtTUHU  wu  that  of  the  TruBJa  (1559)  l}y  Jasper  Heywood, 
■  wn  of  the  author  of  the  InUrtuda.  He  abo  published  the 
TkyaUt  (isto)  md  the  Hocmla  Piaau  (isSi);  the  wuna  of 
hi*  fellow-tninslatois  were  A.  Neville,  T.  Nuce,  ].  Studlt?  and 
the  T.  Newton  aforesaid.  Theie  tran^ations,  which  occaakinally 
include  onginal  jnterpolatkuu  ("  addition^*'  a  tertn  which  was 
to  become  a  technical  one  in  English  diamalurgy),  arc  in  no 
imtancx  in  blank  verse,  the  iavouiiie  metre  of  the  lUalogue  being 
the  couplets  of  foutteen-irUaUe  linea  best  known  through 
Chapnan'*  Uama. 

The  authority  of  Seneca,  once  cMablished  in  the  Ea^ish  literary 
w«dd,  maintained  ilielf  then  long  alter  English  drxma  had 

S'i^  model,  and,  occasionally,  Sencca'i  own  prototype, 
^ii^li,  Euripides.'  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  some  transla- 
lion  of  the  Latin  tragic  poet  bad  at  one  time  or  another 
passed  thnmgh  Shake^ieare's  own  hands.  But  wbal  is  o[  pitseot 
impoitasce  is  that  to  the  direct  innuence  of  Seneca  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  compoailiDn  of  the  £tu  Engliih  tiagedy  which  we  possess. 
01  Ctrbeiuc  (afterwards  re-namcd  Fmii  and  Furrti),  ftrst  acted 
on  the  iBth  of  January  i]6>  by  the  mem  bets  of  the  Inner  Temple 
before  Queen  Eliiabcih,  the  first  three  acu  are  slated  to  have 
been  written  by  T.  Norton;  the  test  oi  the  play  (if  not  more) 
waa  the  wok  of  T.  Sackville,  afterwards  Lord  Buckhurst  and 
orl  of  Dorset,  whom  Jasper  Heywood  praised  for  bis  sonoeta, 
but  who  is  better  known  for  bia  leading  ahare  in  Tit  Uirrtr  jor 
llatiilraUi.  Though  Ibe  subject  of  Gerbedia  is  a  Brilisb  legend, 
■nd  ll»ugh  the  action  Is  neither  copied  niv  adapted  from  any 
Heated  by  Seneca,  yet  tbe  nsembUnce  between  this  liKgedy 
and  Ibe  Tk^it  is  too  Mroog  to  be  fonuitoui.  In  all  fbnnal 
matters — chona.  mcstcngen,  &c — GurMnc  adhere*  to  the 
usage  o[  classical  tragedy;  but  the  authors  show  no  reqiect  foi 
tbe  UDiliet  of  lime  ot  place.  SiroDg  in  construction,  the  tragedy 
is — bke  it*  modd,  Seneca — weak  in  chatactoiiatioa.  The 
diatofue,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  la  blank  verse;  and  the  device 

CeiaioR  set  forth  in  pantomime  only,  is  employed  at  once  to 
inairud  and  to  stimulate  the  spectator. 

The  nearly  fontemporary^/iniaiiid  Virtinia(c.  1563),  though 
it  lakes  ils  subject — ilcatined  to  become  a  perennial  one  on  the 
modem  stage— from  Roman  story;  the  BilUrit  e/  fitrtUil  {pr. 
15*7);  and  T.  Preston's  CamAiJu  King  •>/  Facia  (1160-1570), 
■R  somewhat  tougher  in  lonn.  and,  the  first  and  last  of  ibem  at 
tU  events,  more  violent  in  diction,  than  Corbadae.  They  still 
contain  elements  of  the  moralities  (above  all  the  Vice)  and  none 
of  tbe  (oimal  features  of  classical  tragedy.  But  a  JuJyia  Sayor 
■eemt  to  have  been  performed,  in  ptedsely  Ibe  same  drcumslances 
as  CarMt,  so  early  as  i  j6i ;  and,  four  years  later,  G.  Cascoigne, 
tbe  author  of  the  uiite  Tkt  Sltdt  CUui,  produced  with  the  aid 
t*  (F.  Kinwelmersh  and  Sir  Chrislophet  Yelvertoa, 


>5iS):  yet  otbeneihibit  hisinfluei 


ft  directly  imitated  from  Sen 
ini4Jm(orlheitory  of  Solymai 


who  wrote  an  etrflogue),/«cai(s7iv1rtuaI translation ofL.DoIec'i 
Ci«(U(o,  which  waa  an  adaptation,  probably,  ol  R.  Wintert 
Latin  translation  ol  the  PAoaiiu/H  ol  Euripides.'  Between  the 
years  ri67  and  15S0  a  large  propotllOD  of  the  plays  presented  at 
court  by  choir-  or  school-boys,  and  by  various  companies  of 
actors,  were  taken  from  Greek  legend  or  Roman  hialoiy;  ai  was 
R.Edwardcs'DowmaiidJ'ifSiBifperfuqjs as  early  as  1564-1565), 
which  already  shades  off  from  tragedy  Into  what  EOon  came  to 
be  cailrd  tra|S-H>medy."  Simultaneously  srith  the  influence, 
eierciscd  direclly  or  indirectly,  ol  classical  Uterature,  thai  ol 
Italian,  both  dramatic  and  nah^tive,  with  its  marked  Indency 
to  treat  native  Ibcmcs,  asserted  Itself,  and,  while  divcisifying 
tbe  current  of  early  English  tragedy,  infused  into  it  a  long- 
abiding  clement  of  pasuoa.  There  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
concluding  that  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Ramt  and  Jtdiet,  wWch 
L.  da  Porto  and  M.  Banddlo  had  treated  in  proie  nsnative-^ 
that  of  the  latter  having  through  a  French  venian  formed  itsdt 
into  an  English  poem — was  seen  on  an  English  stage  in  or  before 
1561.  Cimsoflde  of  SaUnu,  a  play  founded  00  Bnccacdo,  was 
acted  before  Queen  Eliiabcih  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  156S, 
nearly  a  generation  before  it  was  published,  rewritten  in  blank 

by  R.  Wilmot,  one  of  the  peilormeis,  then  in  boly  orders; 
G.  Whclslone's  Pnmas  and  Caisandra,  founded  on  C.  Cintbio 
which  came  the  plot  of  Utaiurt  Jur  Uanm),  followed, 

d  in  1578;  and  th«e  were  other  "  casts  of  Italian  devices  ". 

jing  to  this  age,  in  which  the  choice  ol  a  striking  theme 
still  seemed  the  chief  preoccupation  of  English  tragic  poets. 

From  the  double  danger  which  threatened  English  tragedy^ 
in  the  days  of  its  infancy— that  it  would  congeal  on  the  wintry 
heigbte  of  dassical  themes,  or  dissolve  its  vigour  in  the  glowing 

of  a  passion  fiercer  than  that  of  tbe  Italians— Jnf/ije 

any  other  cause  by  its  happy  association  with  the  traditions  of 
'  c  national  history.  An  e:iceptional  position  might  seem  to  be 
this  lespccc  occupied  by  T.  Hughes'  interesting  tiagedy  TIa 
ii/arluna  tf  Arliur  (1587).    But  the  author  of  this  play^ln 

n  seven  other  members  of  Gray's  Inn.  including  Francis  Bacon, 
d  which  was  presented  before  Queen  Eliaabelh  h^ke  Corbadvp^ 
truth  lollowcd  the  example  of  the  authors  of  that  work  both 
choice  of  theme,  in  deti^  ol  loim,  and  in  a  general  though 
far  front  servile  imitation  ol  the  nianncr  of  Seneca ;  nor  does  he 
ent  any  ven*  material  advance  upon  the  first  English 

Foitimatdy,  at  tbe  very  time  when  fiom  such  be^nntng* 
>  IboM  just  described  tbe  English  tragic  drama  was  to  set  lotUi 
»n  a  course  In  which  it  was  to  achieve  so  much,  a  cajmtfc 
tw  sphere  of  activity  suggested  itself.  And  in  this,  tnuUSt 
ler  a  few  more  or  less  tentative  efforts,  English 
dnmalist*  very  speedily  came  to  feci  at  home.  In  their  direct 
'ramaliaatioD  ot  passage*  or  portions  of  English  history  (in 
ihich  the  dolnv  and  HiSerfngs  of  King  Arthur  could  only  by 
courtesy  or  poetk  licence  be  included)  clauical  models  would  be 
of  scant  lerrice,  wtaik  Italian  examples  of  the  treatment  of 
national  histoti^  ubject*,  having  to  deal  with  material  so 
rbolly  diEerenl.  could  not  be  followed  with  advantage.  Tht 
ative  spedea  of  the  ekranicU  Aiitory,  which  designedly  assumed 
bb  name  is  order  to  maJie  dear  its  origin  and  purpose,  essayed 
othing  more  or  less  than  a  dramatic  version  of  an  ciisiing 
hronide.    Obviously,  while  the  transition  from  hall  hislorical. 

some  d1  the  features  of  tbe  old,  it  waa  only  when  the  subject 
.er  had  been  remoulded  and  recast  that  a  true  dramalic  action 
1  result.  Eul  tbe  kistaria  to  be  lound  among  tbe  play*  ol 
ShaLespeaie  and  one  or  two  oiber  Eliiabelbaos  are  true  dtamis, 
would  be  Inconvenient  to  indude  tbese  in  the  tiansilioDat 
I  of  those  known  as  ckraituit  Mitlariti.    AmoBi  these  mdet 


■  ■■  SaMwi  ■■  and  ■■  Jaauar  ed.  I.  W.  CuBlifle. 

■His  Paloman  andArtyU  (produced  In  thrill  Chureh  hall,  Oaferd, 

.,„,  : , ,...,,d  (,,yj  mjo, :.. 
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riuTt^flMt. 


.  culy  dtanMic  jitaiBcBi  of  a  aia 


compiMittDni,  Whicb  intemiixci]  the  blank  vc 
the  tuge  by  Gerbadut  »[lb  prose,  and  freely  c 
<idc  by  side  tncic  ud  comic  ingnilieiiM, 
diitincl  enoiptei.  One  ol  these  ii  Tlie  Ft 
Hnty  lie  Fijik,  knoirn  to  hive  bee 
which  bolli  Ihe  vene  and  the  proM  ue  fiequent]]' 


with  an 


and  frahr 

funiliar  tituitions  and  favourite  figurei  in  later  masterpieces  of 
the  Englisb  hisurical  diama.  The  leoind  is  Tkc  Troubliiame 
Saifne  of  Kinf  JoMh,  in  Iwo  parta  {printed  in  1591)1  a"  ejxcal 
narrallvc  tranafcmd  to  the  alagc,  neither  a  didactic  effoit  iilte 
Bale's,  nor  a  living  drama  Iilte  Shaltespeare'i,  but  a  far  from 
contcmpiible  tcealmenc  af  iu  hiitorical  theme.  7^  Trut 
Ckrtnidt  Hiilcty  ej  A'hj  Ltir  (acted  in  1 543)  in  form  resemblca 
the  above,  thou^  it  is  not  properly  on  a  national  lubjccC  (its 
story  h  taken  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth);  but,  villi  all  its 
defects,  it  seems  only  to  await  the  touch  of  the  master's  hand  lo 
become  a  tragedy  ol  supreme  eiTectiveoesB.  A  yet  further  step 
ms  lAken  in  the  Tragedy  irf  Sir  Themat  Hire  (c  i  J90] — in 
which  Shakespeare's  hand  has  been  thought  traceable,  and 

account  of  the  relative  nearness  of  the  bstorical  subject  to  the 
dateof  its  dramatic  treatment,  as  because  oF  the  tr^c  respcnsi- 
biiity  of  character  here  already  dcariy  worked  out. 

Such  had  bcfn  the  beginnings  of  tragedy  in  England  up  lo 
the  time  when  the  genius  ol  English  dramatists  was  impeDed 
^^^  by  the  spirit  that  dominates  a  great  creative  epoch 
1,,,,^  ol  litciatuie  id  saae  the  form  ready  to  Iheit  hands. 
The  birth  at  English  comedy,  at  all  tima  a  process 
ol  less  labour  and  eased  by  an  always  nady  papulae  retiionsivC' 
ncss  lo  the  most  untative  efforts  of  art,  had  slightly  preceded 
that  ol  bn  serious  sister.  As  has  been  seen  (rom  the  brief  review 
given  above  of  the  euly  history  of  the  En^iah  academical 
drama,  Isolated  Latin  comedies  had  been' performed  in  the  ori^nal 
or  In  EBglbh  versoni  as  eoily  as  the  reign  of  Henry  Vltl.— 
perhaps  even  earlier;  while  I  he  morality  and  ita  djttct  descendant, 
the  inlerlude.  pointed  the  way  towards  popular  tratment  in  the 
*ct7iaculai  of  actions  and  chaticlers  equi^  well  sidled  for  the 
diversion  of  Roman,  llallao.  and  English  audiences.  Thus 
there  was  no  innovatian  in  the  adaptation  by  N.  Udal  ({.■,)  of 
the  Uila  Clmasia  of  Plautus  under  the  title  vf  Salfk  RaiilrT 

comedy.    It  hss  a  genuinely  popular  vnn  ol  humour,  and  the 

The  second  En^ish  comedy — in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  high 
authority  our  tint— b  iiisggoHits,  which  was  certainly  written 
ueirlyas  1560.  Ila  scene  is  laid  in  Italy;  but  the  Vice,  com- 
monly called  "  Cacurgus,"  is  both  by  hhnsell  and  others  fre- 
quently designated  as  "  Will  Summer,"  in  allusion  to  Henry 
VIII. 'scdebnted jester.  GammtrGuriiiit'i NiiiSt,\i>agicfirdiA 
■I  the  earliest  of  all  Eniliii  comedies,  wis  printed  bi  rs;;,  as 
acted  "  not  long  ago  in  Christ's  College,  Cambridge."  Its 
autbonhtp  was  till  recently  attributed  to  John  Sllll  (aflcrwarda 
bishop  of  Bith  and  Welts),  who  was  a  resident  U.A.  at  Christ's, 
when  a  play  was  performed  there  in  1566,  But  the  evidence  of 
bis  authorship  is  iMonclusive,  and  the  play  "made  by  Mr.  S., 
Master  of  Arts,"  may  be  byWilliam  Stevenson,  M  by  wroeolher 
contemporary.  This  comedy  is  lUgbter  In  plot  and  coarser  In 
diction  than  RalpM  RoilUr  Dewta,  but  by  no  meiiu  unamusnig. 
I  In  the  main,  however,  early  Enetish  comedy,  while  occasionally 
introducing  characters  and  scenes  of  thoroughly  native  origin 
and  complexion  (e.{.  Glim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon),!  was  content 
to  borrow  its  themes  from  classical  or  Italian  source).'  G. 
Gascoigne'sSnfpiiici  (acted  at  Cray's  Inn  in  1566)  ba  translation 
of  I  Sutpnii  of  Ariosto,  remarkable  for  the  flowing  facility  of 

•rtimairy^atCdlirr. 

'  A  Hittffrit  ef  Errtr  (JS??).  one  of  llie  many  {mitatloiu  of  the 
Uiuarkmi  «...  i^ve  been  Ihe  foundatinn  of  the  Ctmnly  r'  "-— 
ar  was  prinred  the  old  ramiwr^a  Skrrw 
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ill  prose.  WbDe,  en  die  one  bind,  the  miitore  of  tn(^  wUi 
comic  motives,  which  was  to  become  so  dislinctirea  feature  of  tkr 
Eliiabethan  dnma,!-!!  already  leading  in  the  direction  of  tnp- 
comedy,  the  precedent  ol  the  Italian  pulontl  drama  encooragEd 
the  introduction  of  figures  and  elorie*  derived  from  claakal 
mythology;  and  Ihe  rapid  and  diveisihcd  influmcc  of  Italiu 
comedy,  in  dose  touch  with  Italian  piose  flctioo,  seeincd  likdj' 
to  aSect  and  quicken  continuously  the  gtnwth  of  the  li^td 

Out  of  such  promises  as  these  the  glories  ol  Fnt"***  drama 
were  ripened  by  the  warmth  and  light  of  [he  paX  '^'■"  *'"'■" 
age — of  irtiich  the  beginning  may  fairly  he  reckoned      CMmti 
from  the  third  decennium  of  the  reign  to  which  it  owci     *^"^. 
its  name.    The  queen's  steady  love  ol  dramatic  enter-     1^^ 


doubtedly  contributed,  to  such  a  result.  Against  the 
attacks  which  a  nascent  puritanlsm  was  already  d 
against  the  stage  by  the  hands  of  J.  Northbrooke,'  the  re 
playwright  S.  Gosson,*  P.  Stubbes,^  and  others,'  we] 
not  only  the  frugal  .favour  of  royalty  and  like  a 
patronage  of  great  noUes,'  but  Ihe  fact  thai  liteniy  autbodtia 
were  already  weighing  the  endeavours  of  the  English  dram*  is 
the  balance  of  respectful  critidsra,  atid'thal  in  the  abotntf 
at  least  the  claims  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy  wen  upbdd  by 
(hose  who  shrank  from  the  desipience  of  idle  pastimes  It  ■ 
noticeable  that  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  Vnj^i'^  tbeatsc 
coincides  with  the  beginnmg  of  the  remarkable  seriea  id  tiaHi 
made  10  Germany  by  companiei  of  English  cometUana,  vbkh 
did  not  come  to  an  end  till  the  period  inunedjatdy  befoie  the 
Thirty  Yean'  War,  and  were  occasionally  renuned  af  la  its  clat. 
As  at  home  the  populariLy  of  the  stage  increased,  the  {unctiaa 
of  playwright  and  act«r,  whether  combined  or  not,  began  to 
hold  out  a  reasonable  promise  of  peraonal  gain.  Nor,  above  aU, 
was  that  higher  impulse  which  leads  men  of  talent  and  eenios 


anting  to  the  group  ol 


anptfon 
of  their  times 
remembered  by 
predecessors. 

The  lives  of  all  of  these  are,  of  course,  In  part  conlenpoiuy 
with  the  life  of  Shakespeare  himself;  nor  ms  then  any  iqb- 
stanrial  difference  in  the  chcnmatances  under  which  j^, 
most  of  them,  and  he,  led  their  Uvea  as  diunitic  *—!■■■ 
authoTi,  A  distinction  was  manifestly  kept  up  •'^*^" 
between  poela  and  playwri^ta.  Of  the  contempt  *'••'* 
eRtertalned  for  the  actor's  pmfeasion  some  fdl  to  the  abait  of 
the  dramatist;  "  even  Lodge,"  says  C.  M.  Ingleby.  "  who  bid 
indeed  never  trod  the  stage,  but  had  written  levtnl  plays,  sod 
had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  bis  aotecedentt,  ipcak*  oil  the 
vocarion  of  the  play-maker  as  sharing  Ihe  odium  altaduDg  lo 
the  ictor."  Among  the  diamatisis  themselves  goadifellow^iip 
and  literary  partnership  only  at  times  asserted  themdvti  as 
stronger  than  the  tendency  to  mutual  jeabusyandab(tae;of  ail 
chapters  of  dramatic  history,  the  annals  of  the  earijr  ^itahrthsn 
stage  perhaps  least  resemble  those  of  Arcadia. 

Morecver,  the  theatre  had  hardly  found  its  strength  as  1 

a  bitter  controversy,  with  which  It  bad  origlnilly  no    m^,^^ 
cotmeilon,  on  behall  of  an  ally  whose  sympatby  irith    am  bm* 
it  con  only  have  been  of  a  very  limited  kind.    The  ****** 
Marprelate  controversy,  Into  which,  among  leading   "^"^ 
playwrights,  Lyly  and  Naidte  were  drawn,  in  J  589  led  taislo|>pBge 

■  Tmlin  vktrei*  Diii*^.  DaswiHg.  Vaiv  PkjB  m  Sutrtnil 

.  ,  ati  rrfntti,  «c.  {1377)- 

•TluSciailatAivt.  Tki  Amattmy  of  Ab<ut$. 

•  H.  f>enha«,  G.  Wbeutone  (the  author  of  iVfliM  and  Cauoisdlw), 

'  It  may  be  meniSoned  that 

the  royal  lamlly,  or  of  great  ~ 

thin  ifie  nign  of  Eliubeth. 

of  Shrewibury  paid  pewardi  .... 

of  the  earl  of  Slafford.  and  in  notlonft 

d(  the  eari  and  eounien  of  Arundel,  ol  Lerd  Powyi.  I 


ol  Prince  Henrr  and 
Is  made  to  the  Msyin 
l>c>vyi.itf  LadTafbet 

yCoOJj^lC 


SNCLISig  DIu 

of  ttage-iiUjn  whkli  pnvcil  only  tanponiy;  bat  the  (incrtl 
Rult  of  the  UUmpi  lo  oiihe  thr  aigr  ■  vcUrk  of  poGiiol  ibiuc 
and  iovKtiirt  hb  beyond  i  doubt  lo  comcn  ind  dtgndc  both 
pitv*  «Bd  pbjnn.  Stuiriloui  atlcmpu  uid  toagb  repnanan 
coBiiaucd  iaiiat  the  yon.  isV'Jigs;  ud  the  Inic  lemcd/ 
■u  It  lut  ippliRt,  what  lion  abool  ij^t.  Ihc  ddef  Londan 
acton  bacane  divided  ini 
ChaRibalain^  and  the  IorI  ad> 
Ecneo.  luuad  oi  lull  a  do» 
itakHoia  connnaaicated  tbHudva  In  tht  pJaywrigfalsbdoniing 
lo  them,  there  wen  now,  bsida  tbe  Children  o(  Ibc  Cbipd,  l«o 
cBUbliihed  bodia  of  laoa,  directed  by  Ueady  and,  in  Ihe  foil 
Kiueol  the  word.  reipetuUc  mca.  TotheloiddiaDberUin'i 
(ttopany.  which,  after  being  set  tied  ii  ■'  ilie  Theater  "  (opened  *s 
ca(lyuij;6or  ijjt),  moved  to  Blickfrian.  purehaied  byjamei 
Buibace.  in  15116.  and  !•>  ihi  Globe  on  the  Bankiide  in  i}40. 
Sbikeipeare  and  RichanI  Burbaie.  Ihe  grealot  •(  the  Eliia- 
belhan  ictors,  betonged.  Ihc  lond  idininJ'i  val  tninigcd  by 
Philip  Henilowe.  ihc  author  ol  Iht  Diarj,  and  Edward  AUtyn, 
(he  loundei  o[  Dulwich  College,  and  wu  ultunaldy,  in  16m, 


In 


r  and  other  h^ 


Towded  IB 


popuUlioa  couJd  *|i 


>,  with  lew 

■     D  a  briel 

HOf  thi 


play. 


I  woman  oilghl  appeal 
uage,  down  to  Ihc  Rotota'tioi 
e  acted  by  boyt- 
i(  u  luuie  10  uKe  no  account  of  uich  outward  circuraUnct 
ai  tbcfc  and  many  ahkh  cannol  beie  be  noted  In  aurveying  III 
progrcB  al  tbe  lilcrature  oI  Ibr  Eliubelhsn  drama.  Like  Ihi 
of  Uie  Rstonlion— and  like  thai  ol  Ihe  pnaenl  day — II  wi 
oectuaiily  inBucnced  in  in  method  and  ipiiit  oi  Irealmcni  b 
Ibe  conditlou  and  renrictioni  which  gnvtcned  Ihc  pbce  an 
dicuDutancei  oi  the  pcriormance  oI  playi,  induding  the  cei 
I  wdl  as  by  the  ucial  coRipoaitio 


'hich  tl 


local  i< 


■aid.  al  the  Moie  time.  Ih 
any  claim  to  nnk  beiide  the  Eliubeihan — r 
not  thote  oi  modem  Italy  and  Spain,  nor  tb 
Gcmany  in  their  claujc  pcrHxb--had  to  coj 
«ddi;a  mighty  inherent  ilicnjlh  alone  eniute 
which  il  w  itiumpbanlly  UKrtnl,  and  whicl 


lutGce.    Ilniaytalllybc 


[omancc  gave  ili 
ijuaai-hialo  Heal,' 
leal  Mrvict  to  1 
neilber  in  hii  cli 
hi»  fondneu  (or 
legend,  diuical 
Shakspeiie  in 
precedent,  and  I 
curiouly  by  an  i 

playi,  Ihougb  no 

inddmuJ  eBoil 


a  pcfiition  apart  in  Engtiih 


i&iinguiths  some  at  thrse 
is  adoption  oi  Gauoigne'i 
;  and  in  bii  having,  though 
prelenlioui  style,  given  the 


■^  were  indebted.    Thomiu.Kyd.  Ihe  author  0 

Sftmiik   Trateiy  (preceded  or  iDliowed  by  the  Gnl  part  ol 
/eroaiaii],  aod  pmbably  oi  levcra]  pl>ys  whoae  authoi 

>  TU  tfawH  in  Al  Vhu;  Stpka  and  Plua. 

•  EMiimm;  Myiti.  •  CaOaUm. 


le  dI  tbtfduincleiiitia,  but  a 


5»' 


lit  il  aisuiidly  lh«     -nfcwiL 
9  violent  end  fu^ 
T  ol  daziling  brilliaiKy.    Hii 


re.     No  ilighter  tribute  tb 

nf  Chriitophs  Marlowe, 

jrdy  cloud  a  poetic  car 

BI  play,  Tamiiiiiiuyu  Iki  Grtal,  h 

!  waa  inlrodnced  upon  tbe  Englbh  public  ilage,  while  lull 

le  "  Ugh  aitoonifing  tenni "  of  ao  eitravagant  and  often 

bombaitic  diction.  11  already  marked  by  Ibe  passion  which  vai 

the  poet'i  most  characteristic  feature,  and  which  waa  10  And 

prenion  so  luxuiianlly  beautliul  In  U>  Datltr  Faialmt,  and 

nrpaisin^y  violent  in  his  Jim  a/  Ualia.    Hit  maiietpiece, 

Edwewi  II.,  'a  a  tragedy  of  lingidar  patfaoa  and  of  a  dramatic 

power  unapproidwd  by  any  of  his  contemporario.  .^^ 

George  Pule  was  a  far  more  venatOe  writer  even  as         ^^ 

utii ;  but,  though  hb  playi  contain  panagei  oi  eiquiiitt 

e's  Ettwari  II..  compared  with  wbkh,  il  mdeed  not 

:ly,  Feele's  CkrimkU  a/  £iM>rd  /.  sliU  tUnds  on  ihe 

the  species  lo  which  its  litk  and  character  alike  i»iga  it. 

Hli  Gnat  pUy  it  undeubledly   Datid  and  BMiabc,   which 

resemUe*  Bimd  I.  lo  coralruclion.  but  iar  auipasso  il  in 

beauty  oi  language  and  venlfication,  besides  treating  its  suhjeit 

gmlly  superior  dignity.     If  the  diflerence  between  Pcele 

Shakespeare  is  slill,  in  many  lespecls  besides  that  ofgeiHia. 

Shakespearian  attsospherein  more  than  one  passage  oi       a^h. 

he  {^ys  of  ihe  untortuoate  Robert  Greene — to- 

ortunaie  peih^is  in  oathiug  more  enduiingly  than  is  the  pioal 

■hich  he  left  behind  him  oi  bis  lupeidlioiB  Jealousy  of  Shake- 

ipeaie.     Greene's  genius,  most  conapicuaua  in  plays  treating 

English  life  and  stmea,  could,  notwithstanding  hi*  academic 

(ell-sulficiciicy,  al  limes  free  ilseli  inm  the  pedantry  >pl  to 

'  set  the  Sight  ol  Peele's  and  >I  times  even  oj  Uartowe'i  nuHj 

id  his  most  dtligbllul  work 'Kerns  toblealbesomelhincol  lb« 

r,  sweet  and  Iroh  like  no  other.  wUch  blows  over  an  English 

unlryside.    Thomas  Lodge,  whoae  dramatic,  and  much  Icti  of 

urse  his  litcraiy  activity,  ii  measured  by  Ihe  only  play  that  we 

low  to  have  been  wholly  his,'  Thomas  Nuhe,  Ihe  ledoublabia 

imphleleer  uid  Ihe  falhei  ol  the  English  picaresque  novel;' 

enry  Cheltle,  who  worked  the  cbonb  of  both  pity '  and  lenor  • 

ilb  equal  vigour,  and  Anthony  Munday,  belter  remembered 

for  his  city  pageants  than  for  his  plays,  are  among  tbe  othai 

nporlaoE  wiilert  ol  Ihe  early  Elixabelhan  drama,  Ihough 

of  them  can  strictly  speaking  be  called  predecessun  ol 

Shakespeare.     It  is  not  pouihle  here  to  enumerate  the  more 

:rcsling  oi  the  anonymous  plays  which  belong  lo  this  "  pn- 

ikespcarion  "  period  ol  ibe  Eliaabcthan  drama;  but  many  of 

'     '  '  '     '  for  special  causes  dciervipg 


The  ci 


in  oi  the  ! 
m  chuacieiisiics  of  nearly  alt  these  d 
:  in  iccardince  wilh  IhOK  ol  Ihe  greal  aii 
L     Stirring   times   called   for  1 
as  those  oi  "  Ma  ~  ~ 

and  these  again  ior  a  coirespond 
alment.     Xeatness  and  lymroetry  ol  * 


.,  Scipio  and   ' 


oi  mailer.     Novelty  and  grandeur 
well  matched  by  a  swelling  ampliludi 

ol  rhymed  couplets  gave  way  to  Ihe  impetuous  march  of  blank 
verse;  "slrong  lines  "  were  as  inevitably  called  lor  as  strong 
situations  and  strong  chiracien.  Although  Ihe  chief  of  these 
poets  are  marliK)  oiT  from  one  another  by  Ihe  individual  genlni 
which  impressed  Itself  upon  both  the  ioim  and  the  mailer  of 
their  works,  yei  Ihe  stamp  oi  Ihe  age  is  upon  tbem  all.  Writing 
'  Friar  BaoHt  and  friar  Shhmt. 
n>  ICnKiJi  V  C<ril  Wv.    With  Greene  he  wrote  A  Ltetint^ 


Oaiifc 

Diia.  CWi  tf  CorMaif.  ie  b 


nipiay. 


't^.oogle 


nukmimhii 
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lor  the  Mafc  only,  ol  wSkh  loiBC  ot  ttem  paaatd  i  penonil 
cipcricncc  and  from  which  none  of  Lbcm  held  Hoot.  Ihcy  Acquired 
4n  instinctive  insighl  into  the  l^wi  of  dranatic  UU! 
wid  infiucd  1  waim  vitality  into  the  dnmalic  lite 
they  produced,  so  to  ipcak,  tor  imdwdiate  consul 
the  other  hand,  the  tame  caiue  made  npidily  of  i 
indispeiuible  to  ■  lutcessful  pliywiighu  Htm 
produced,  how  immr  hands  had  been  U  WDik  upon  u,  ifnai 
hwis  and  what  spoliations  had  bcca  made  in  the  procca,  were 
considenlioni  of  Zen  moment  than  the  question  wkcihcr  it  was 
produced,  and  whether  it  succeeded.  His  hamest—trcquenlly 
double  or  triple— was  inseparable  iiaja  the  lusty  Pegatus  of  the 
early  Enjlish  drama,  and  its  genius  tailed,  to  botnw  the  phrase 
of  the  Aiiic  eomediaD, "  like  an  Aicadlaa  mentnary." 

This  period  of  the  Enilish  drama,  though  It  it  far  [rem  being 
one  o[  crude  effort,  could  not  thoefort  yd  be  oae  ol  full  con- 

2JJ^L,   made  in  the  choice  ^  great  themes,  in  kniitinj  closer 

mmttr  bitlory.  in  vindicatiig  to  passion  its  right  to  adequate 
*•*"  eipiessioB,  was  already  enormous.  In  comedy  the 
fJJJJ^  advance  had  b«n  las  decisive  and  lesa  independent; 
much  had  been  gained  in  teaching  greater  freedom 
ol  form  and  something  in  ndarglng  the  range  of  subjects;  -but 
artificiality  hart  piovi^  a  snare  in  the  one  direction,  while  the 
licence  of  the  comic  stage,  ur^dd  by  [avourite  "  clowns,"  such 
ai  Kemp  or  Tiriton,  had  not  iuctuml>cd  before  lew  etatlic 
demands.  The  way  of  ncapUig  from  (he  dilemma  had,  however, 
been  already  rccognlied  to  lie  In  the  construction  ot  suitable 
plots,  for  which  a  full  storehouse  was  open  in  the  popular  tradi- 
tions preserved  in  national  baUads,  and  in  the  growing  litentute 
of  innslaled  foreign  Gciion,  or  of  native  imitations  of  It.  Mean- 
while, the  aberration  of  the  comic  stage  to  political  and  religious 
controveny,  which  It  could  never  hope  to  treat  with  Attic 
freedom  in  a  country  prodded  with  a  streng  monarchy  and  a 
dogmatic  reli^n,  seemed  likely  to  extinguuh  the  promise  of 
the  be^anings  of  English  romantic  comedy. 

These  were  the  circunntanen  under  which  the  greatest  of 
dramatists  began  to  devote  his  genius  to  the  theatre.    Shake- 
ipeare's  career  as  a  writer  of  plays  can  have  dlH'ered 


liitU  in 


sbeginninpiroi 


coihi: 


and  rivals.  Befc 

re-toucbing  and  re-wijling  of  the  plays  oi  others  to  original 
dramatic  composition,  the  most  gifted  of  those  whom  we  have 
termed  his  pt«!ccessors  had  passed  away.  He  had  been  decried 
u  an  actor  before  he  was  known  as  an  author;  and  after  living 
through  days  of  darkness  for  the  tbealre,  if  not  for  himself, 
jttained,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  to  the  bcp nnings  of  his 
prosperity  atid  the  beginnings  ol  his  fame.  But  if  we  call  him 
(onunate,  it  b  not  because  of  such  rewards  as  these,  Ai  a  poet, 
Sbakespeate  was  no  doubt  happy  in  his  times,  whicb  bitcnsilied 
the  strength  of  the  national  character,  eipatided  the  activities 
ol  Ibe  national  mind,  and  were  able  to  add  thdr  stimulus  even 
to  such  a  creative  power  as  bis.  He  was  happy  in  (he  antecedents 
of  the  fonn  of  literature  which  commended  itself  lo  his  choice, 
and  in  the  opportunities  which  it  offered  in  so  many  directions 
(ot  an  advance  to  beigbta  yet  undiscovered  and  unknown. 
What  be  actually  accomplished  was  due  to  his  getuui,  whose 
achievements  are  Immeasurable  like  itself.  His  inffuence  upon 
the  piogrcss  of  English  drama  divides  itself  in  very  unequal 
proportions  into  a  direct  and  an  indirect  Inffucnce.  To  the 
former  alone  reference  can  here  be  made. 

Already  the  first  editors  of  Shakespeare's  worli  In  a  collected 
form  recogniaed  so  marked  a  dbtinction  between  bis  pbys 
^^^  taken  from  English  history  and  those  treating  other 
^,B>  blstorica]  subject)  (whether  ancient  or  modem)  that, 
aa^rto  while  they  Included  the  latter  among  the  tragedies  at 
""•■^     large,  Ibey  grouped  the  former  as  kiittrrici  by  them- 

devclapmenl  of  the  eV^ni^ie  iftiiJoruj  of  Shakcapeare's 
--   ■  -       -        '        ■  ......       ■  [ch had  greatly 


Jstbebe 


igolhi 


.0  Ibe  a 


his  epoch.  Though  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
>mposcd  his  several  dramas  from  English  bisLory 
c  o(  the  cbronology  of  Ihcir  themes,  hit  geoiui 


cerrresponding  to  that  which  b  disiii 

such  as  not  unnaturally  Inspired  ci 

the  wish  to  prove  it  a  symmetrically  conslmaed  whole.    I 

thus  brought  this  peculiarly  national  ^KCics  to  a  pctlccii 

which  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  Ua  bis  Lier  cc 


addition  i 

after  perfunctorily 
(probably  not  all  h 


.   None  ol  them  was,  however,  lourHl  able 
the  thread  where  Shakespeare  had  left  il, 
tachlog  the  present  to  the  past  by  ■  waA 
own)  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  end 
Ibe  crown  of  the  Ht^es  ol  his  Hilariti}    But  to  f  umisb 
ments  accorded  little  with  the  tastes  and  tendeocia 
ElitabcihauB;  and  with  the  eaceptioo  ol  an  tsi 


la  In  Shakespeare  mched  at 

d  its  dose.    The  ruder  form  of  the  old 

time  survived  the  advaOA  made  uptm  it; 

but  the  efforts  in  this  field  of  T,  Heywood,' S,  Rowley,* and  otbcn 

are.  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  anaditonisms. 

Of  Shakespeare's  other  pbys  the  several  groups  exercised 

literature.  His  Roman  tragedies,  though  following  their 
authorities  with  much  the  same  fidelity  as  thai  of  the  English 
jtiilCKt,  even  more  effectively  taught  the  great  lesson  of  free 
dramatic  treatment  of  historic  themes,  and  thus  pre-eminently 
became  (he  perennial  models  ol  the  modem  historic  drama.  Hii 
tragedies  on  other  subjects,  which  necessarily  admitted  of  a  more 
absolute  freedom  of  treatment,  established  themselves  a>  the 
eiamplcs  for  all  time  of  the  highest  kind  of  tragedy.  Where  else 
is  eihitnltd  with  the  same  fulness  the  struggle  between  will  and 
■    acle,  charaC  .....   ^    .... 


with  equal  power  and  variet; 
the  mastery  of  which  over  m 


the  working  ol  those  passions  in 
illahisdoom?  Here,  above  all. 
his  predecesson,  as  wdl  aa  with 
nia  successors,  "u  inai  nature  which  they  point  and  draw." 
He  threw  open  to  modem  tragedy  a  range  of  hitherto  unknown 
breadth  and  depth  and  height,  and  emancipated  the  national 
drama  in  it>  noblest  tonns  from  limits  to  which  it  could  nevn 
agam  restrict  ItscK  without  a  consciousness  of  having  rerwunccd 
its  enfranchisement.  Happily  for  the  variety  of  bis  creative 
genius  on  the  English  stage,  no  divorce  had  been  proclaimed 
between  the  serious  and  the  comic,  and  no  division  of  spedts 
had  been  establbhcd  such  as  he  himself  ridicules  as  pedantic 
when  it  professes  to  be  exhaustive.  The  comedies  of  Shakespeare 
accordingly  refuse  lo  be  tabulated  in  deference  lo  any  method 
ol  classification  deserving  lo  be  called  prcdsc;   and  several  of 


the  term.   In 
recogniiesth 
ncidental  to 
ust,  as  well 

the  pre 
isinaj 

Itho 

rhich  th 


irely  te 


supreme,  it  Is  still  of  its  ni 


gallery  ol  t' 
while  the  t 


If  h 
I,  he  left 


all  his  comedies 
effect  a  comedy 

Teated  ■  w  hole 


ofhis  comic  art.  which  interweaves  fancy 
s  wisdom  [rom  the  lips  ol  fooli,  and 
imbues  with  character  what  all  other  hands  wDiild  have  left 
shadowy,  monstrous  or  trivial,  are  among  the  things  inltnilabk 
belonging  lo  Ihe  individuality  of  his  poetic  genius. 

The  influences  of  Shakespeare's  diction  and  vcrsificatioD  upoa 
those  of  the  English  drama  in  general  can  hardly  be  ovettaled, 
though  it  would  be  neit  to  unposslble  to  state  tbem  definitely,  la 
these  polntk,  Shakespeare's  mannei 

'  Hnry  Virt.  >  Ford,  PerWa  Wariat. 

•  E-h-ud  IK:  It  Yh  Kfim  ffcl  Hr    * 


'Htmry  Vtff, 


I,  t/  Wimi 


thk  b  hh  phyi  to  b*  wed 

mi  ibh  ''™'  '^'■"■'■'■'C^  (eqaoKC  Tke  gcanl  Ihi  i 
^^  pngns  acconi  iriUi  tbOM  o<  tbe  ualia*!  mdn 
immmmt.    cnttivt  fEniui;    utUidality  givcB 

ud  Inedom  in  iu  turn 
of  ratuhrity  and  cart    In 
<ailial  ud  the  btw  period  ol 

■te  more  euily  ncngniitbk  tbm  what  Iha  betveot  and  may  nc 
called  tbt  ntrmat  pertod,  tbe  playa  belongliig  to  which  in  lonu 
■nou  lacmMBOne  aoolhir,  aad  an  kaat  dected  by  diuinguiah- 
abkpradluhica— audi  Hlh*  rli]niuaanitftitcntioaally  npholnic 
cnlourlaf  of  Myle  *hith  diaracterin  the  aatliM,  or  the  (cmbiins 
endiagj  of  the  llns  awl  the  man  coodenud  maimer  of  eipmpon 
"is  playa.  But,  nicb  diMinaJon  apart, 


■e  alike,: 


adnriiled  ol  reprediKtion,  Eillielf  to  be 

tbit  ol  tbe  E^iiabetlHii  drama;    that 

of  English  comedy  pomesaes  its  finl  aee^ted 

ol  [he  Eogliih  vtnified 

unkia  at  ibe  risk  ol  an 


y  aeon  panikxical.  that  It  ii  by  their  con- 
lespeare'a  plays  ticrtol  tbe  most  palpable 

(/an         modem  drama  oi  the  Germanic  natknu  m  general, 

^ai^'^  been  in  more  recent  times  based  upon  it.  For  it  itai 
not  in  construction  that  his  greatest  strength  lay, 
or  thai  the  individuality  of  his  genius  could  raise  him  above  the 
conditions  under  which  he  wo^ed  in  common  with  his  immediate 
predccevora  and  contemporaries.  Yet  the  fact  that  he  accepted 
thoe  conditions,  while  producing  works  ol  matchless  strength 
and  ol  unequalled  fidelity  to  the  demands  ol  nature  and  an, 
established  then  as  Inseparable  from  the  Shakespearian  drama 
— lo  use  a  term  nhicb  !>  perhaps  unavoidable  but  has  been  olten 
miupplied.  tbe  great  and  trrcsislibte  demand  on  the  part  ol 
Shakespeare's  public  was  lor  incidad — ^a  demand  which  ol  itself 
necosilalcd  a  method  ol  construction  different  from  that  ol  the 
C«ek  drama,  or  of  those  modelled  more  or  less  closely  upon  it. 
To  no  DlhcT  reason  is  to  be  ascribed  the  circumstance  thai  Shake- 
tpeate  to  constantly  combined  two  actions  in  the  course  ol  a 
•ingle  play,  not  merely  supplementing  the  one  by  means  of  the 
other  a*  a  bye-  or  undcr-plot.  In  no  respect  ts  the  progress  of 
his  technical  skill  as  a  dianulist  more  apparent, — a  proposition 
whicb  a  comparison  ol  plays  dearly  ascribabie  to  successive 
periods  of  his  life  must  be  lelt  lo  piove. 

Should  il,  however,  b«  sought  to  eipress  in  one  word  Ihe 
gieatest  debt  of  the  drama  to  Shakespeare,  ihb 


■a  that 


legilta 


"  of  character*  rangitig  through  almost  every  type  of 
humanity  which  furnishes  a  £l  subject  lor  the  tragic  or  ihe  comic 
art— that  he  remains  absolutely  unapproached;    and  il  was  in 

coukl  not  henceforth  desert  without  becoming  untrue  lo  itself. 
It  may  have  been  a  mere  error  ol  Judgment  which  afterwards 
held  him  lo  have  been  surpassed  by  others  In  particular  fields 
ol  chanttctiiation  (setting  him  down.  lonooth,  as  lupremcly 
eicellcnt  in  male,  but  not  hi  female,  character!).  Bui  it  wu  a 
sire  sign  ol  decay  when  English  writers  began  to  shrink  from 
lollowlog  him  is  the  endeavour  lo  make  the  drama  a  mirror 
ol  huDunily.  and  when,  in  sdf-condemned  atrocancc,  Ihcy 
thfiBI  unreality  back  upon  a  stage  which  he  had  animated  with 
tbe  warm  breath  o<  lile.  where  Juliet  had  blosnmed  like  a 
Sower  ol  apring,  and  where  Othdlo'a  noble  nature  had  sufiercd 

By  the  numerous  body  oF  poets  who,  conlemporary  wlih 
Uakcsptaic  or  In  Ihe  ncit  gcncratian.  cultivated  the  wide  field 
of  the  national  drama,  every  form  commending  itself  lo  the 
tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  national  Eenhrt  was  essayed.  None 
were  neglected  ticepi  ihose  Itom  which  tbe  spirit  ol  English 


Uttntm  bad  btoi  Mtnngcd  ^  tka  Rafomatioa,  and  thiae 
whkb  had  fran  the  liiw  been  ailificial  importatmos  of  iba 
Retiaiwiliet.  TV  myneiy  totJd  not  in  Eaghad,  la  in  p^iutj 
SpaJB,  ptodncoauch  aa  altaigiowtltas  the  oniv,  and  the  it>  i*w 
conCiKsalllMRUgiausdianawereonly  now  and  that  Bkr- 
toatalivelytevched.' TiMdirectimilalioBiafctasHal   *^^ 


of  iht  •  .._._    , 

in  tngedy  *nd  periup*  otherwise 

(ij6a-i6ri))  may  be  reguded  aa  a  belated  diadple  of 
Seneca,*  while  experimenta  like  W.  Alexander's  (alletvaid*  earl 
of  SUtlmg)  UaimriUckt  Tngidiai  (t6ci}-i6o;>  ore  the  mere 


«  Aitaliiii,  iriiich  belonga  ti 


Uihon's  Inqioslng  Sai 

date(i677).  AtthroT. 

gaiety  ol  the  ItaUoa  and  Fiench  force  could  not  Mablisfa  itself 

OB  the  EngUA  populat  State  wHhout  moR  subttautial  adjuncts; 

the  English  man's  betivo  dtgoUoa  long  contimied  nbost,  and 

he  liked  ha  arautemenis  solid.  In  the  pastoral  dnua 

and  the  mast,  however,  many  English  dnMatiats      HTL—, 

found  qxciol  opponuniiiea  for  the  aercise  ol  Ihdr     J^IIIr 

lyrical  gifts  and  of  their  inventive  powers.  The  former 

could  never  become  other  than  an  eiolic,  so  long  ai  It  retained 

the  attilicial  character  _ 

ingly  only  blended  elements  derived  Ir 


Fletcher,  Daniel,  Randolph,  and  ol 


lie  ftesh  simplicity  ol  his  treatment, 
'or  beauty  of  poetic  eiecutUin, 
pier  beautiei  ol  style  In  both 


essentially  foreign  growth  by  th 
Fletcher  ■  bearing  away  the  p> ' 
Daniel  bring  drstingldshed  b^ 
veise  and  prose.* 

The  mask  (ormaaque)  was  a  nnre  elastic  kind  of  composition, 
mixing  in  varymg  proportions  its  constituent  elementa  of 
declamation  and  dialogue,  music  and  dancing,  decora-  „^^  - 
tion  and  scenery.  In  its  least  elaborate  literary  lorm  ^^ 
— which,  of  course,  extenudly  was  the  moat  elaborate— it  closely 
nl;    in  other  Instances  the  distinctness  ol 


scharac 


regular  drama.  A  frequent 
ontamenl  of  Queen  Ellaabeth's  prognases.  il  was  cultivated  with 
increased  assiduity  In  Ihe  rrign  of  James  I.,  and  in  Ihal  ol  his 
successor  outshone,  by  the  favour  It  enjoyed  with  court  and 
nobility,  Ihe  attradions  of  the  regular  drama  itself.  Most  of 
the  later  Elizabethan  dnmatiils  comcibuted  lo  this  species, 
upon  which  Shakespeare  expended  tbe  resources  of  his  fancy 
only  Incidentally  in  the  course  of  his  dramosi  but  by  far  the 
moil  successful  writet  of  masks  was  Ben  Jonson,  of  whose 
numerous  compoulions  ol  this  kind  many  hold  a  permanent 
place  in  English  poetic  literature,  and  "next"  whom.  In  hto 
own  judgment,  "only  Fletcher  and  Chapman  could  write  * 
mask."  Fnm  a  poetic  point  of  view,  however,  they  were  at  least 
rivalled  by  Dekker  and  Fordi  in  productivity  and  favour  T. 
Campion,  who  was  equally  eminent  as  poet  and  as  musician. 
seems  lot  a  time  to  have  ciccllcd.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
histoiy  ol  the  mask  in  England  is  to  a  great  extent  that  ol 
"  painting  and  carpentry  "  and  ol  Inigo  Jones,  and  as,  more- 
over, this  kind  of  piece,  while  admitting  dramatic  elemcnls, 
Is  of  its  nature  occasional,  it  need  not  further  be  pursued  here. 
The  iiurKaimm  ol  T.  Nabbes  (printed  i6jj).  which  is  very 
like  a  morality,  seenia  to  have  been  the  first  mask  brought 
upon  the  public  stage.  It  was  the  performance  of  a  mast  by 
Queen  Henrietli  Maria  and  hci  ladies  at  Whitehall  which  had 
some  yean  previously  (i6ji)  been  thought  to  have  supplied 
lo  the  invective  of  Hislrit-Mttilii  aeainst  Ihe  stage  the  occasion 
for  disloyal  buiBeado;    and  it  was  lot  the  petfomoncc  of  a 

'Masilnger.  Tie  ViriJa  Varryr :  Shirtey.  5(?aMEil>ir7Hliad. 
■OsMIm;  MilMsi.  _ 

■Dan..:  Crtnui:  JidiM  Ctiuu:  Tki  AUxaninuni  Ttatrif. 

•  Tlu  Sad  Siil*tfJ.  '  riK  raUHnl  Sttf*"*^. 

•  Tin  Qirn*'!  An^it. 


'•ruriUBola 

vny  djRennt  cul— not  lone  tftcrmtd)  Ms4)  wrote  one  of 
Ihc  loflicit  and  lofdist  of  EDgUih  pooni.  Ctmai  tau  been 
iudged  and  (ODdemiied  u  a  dnmi — unjuuly,  lor  tbe  dramiiic 
qualiiia  of  ■  inaik  ait  aot  esMoiial  lo  it  ai  ■  qxcici^  Vet  ita 
history  in  England  renuina  uiKparabtv  connected  with  that 
of  Ihe  Eliabethan  dnnu.     In  lalu  lima  the  mask  meriid 

fioKi  eonuci  with  hitter  lilEnry  eSorl.  It  la  tlnnge  that  Uta 
Englitli  poeta  ihould  hive  done  >o  litlte  to  reUore  (o  iu  noblet 
us«,  and  to  inveit  with  a  nev  aignilicaEice,  a  lonr  u  capable  of 
lunher  development  a*  Ihe  poetic  mask. 

The  amub  of  Engliih  drama  proper  in  the  period  rcacbinf 
from  the  cknbig  >tan  of  Eiizabeifa  to  Ihe  oulbteak  ol  the 
nxiMr  treat  Revolution  include,  lofeiher  with  numeroui 
BHrt'  names  relatively  insignificant,  many  illusLrlous  in  the 
^V*"       history  of  our  poetic  literature.  Among  Shakespeare's 

one  who  by  the  energy  of  hit  (cnlus,  not  less  than  by  the  circum- 
stances ol  hb  literary  career;  raached  undisputed  primacy 
among  hia  lellaws.  Ben  Jonson.  to  whom  in  hb  latter  days  a 
whole  gcneratun  of  younger  writers  did  hliat  homage  at  to  their 

or  family  of  dramatists.  Vcl  his  pre-eminence  did  not  (whatever 
be  or  his  followers  may  have  thought)  extend  to  both  branches 
of  the  regular  drama.  In  tragedy  he  fell  short  of  the  highest 
•ucccati  the  weight  of  his  leamiBg  lay  too  heavily  upon  hb 
eHorts  to  draw  trim  deeper  sources  than  those  which  had 
Buniccd  for  Shakespeare.  Such  as  ibey  art,  his  tragic  works' 
stand  almost,  though  not  quite,  alone  in  this  period  as  examples 
of  sustained  effort  in  historic  tragedy  proper.  G.  Chapman 
■   '     "■    ■  :e  especisJIy  '  •        r-       , 


,  and  at 


es  with  ge 


neasi  but,  though  rlib  in  heautlet  of  detail,  he  failed  In  this 
branch  of  the  drama  to  follow  Shakespeare  even  a1  a  dblance  in 
the  supreme  art  ol  fully  developing  a  cbaracler  by  means  of 
Ihe  action.  MenUon  has  been  made  above  of  Ford's  isolated 
effort  in  the  direction  of  hbtoric  tragedy,  as  well  at  of  eicuruins 
into  the  still  popular  domain  of  (he  chioaide  bbtory  by  T. 
Heywood,  Dekker  and  others,  which  camul  be  regarded  as 
anything  more  than  retrogressions.  With  the  great  body  of  the 
English  dramatists  of  this  and  of  the  next  period,  Iragcdy  had 
passed  into  a  phase  where  Its  inlereil  dependec^  mainly  upon  plot 
and  incidint.  The  romantic  tragedies  and  Ingi-comedlcs  which 
crowd  English  literature  in  this  period  constitute  logelhec  a 
growth  of  at  firtt  sight  astonishing  exuberance,  and  in  mere, 
externals  ol  theme— ranging  ax  these  pbys  do 


Is  of  the  1 


5ction,   original   or   1 


English,  tl  10  the  French 
following  century,  the  pr 
de  Vega  and  Caldemn,  sn 
which  Ibcy  drew  their 
plols.  incidents  and  tltuai 
Webiler,  and  most  signal 


rsol  ai 
lually  as 


rrived  had 
sides  Italian.  Spanish  and  Fr 
cd,  besides  British   legeiul  ii 


nd  Italiar 
lific  dram 


,  olbc 


luialized  fictloni  from 
ials  supplied  a  whole  arsenal  of 
-among  oiheu  to  Middieton,  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  And,  in 
addition  to  these  resources,  ■  new  field  of  supply  was  si  hand 
since  Englbh  dramatists  had  begun  to  regard  events  and  episodes 
d[  domestic  life  as  fit  subjects  for  tragic  treatment.  Domestic 
tragedy  of  thb  description  was  indeed  no  novelty  on  the  English 
stages  Shakespeare  himsdf  may  have  retouched  with  hb  nuucr- 
band  more  than  one  effort  of  thb  kind:'  but  T.  Keywood  may 
be  set  down  ai  the  Bni  who  achieved  any  work  of  considerable 


•AritMf/faHrOam.A  lattil 


Omipi 


«*~ 


liltniy  value  ol  this  dan,*  U  whkh  loaie  of  the  plays  of  T. 
DeUcT.  T.  Mkldlctoa,  and  other*  Itkewbe  more  or  ku  bdoag. 
Vet.  in  coBtran  lo  this  wide  variety  of  sources,  and  consequent 
apparent  variety  of  Iheraes.  Ihe  number  ol  iw'nii  employed— 
It  least  as  a  rule— in  the  iragie  dtama  of  this  period  was  con- 
paraljvely  small  and  limited.  Hence  it  is  that.  Botwithslanding 
the  diversity  of  subjects  among  the  tragic  drama*  of  sucb 
wriUii  IS  MarsUn,  Webster,  Fletcher,  Ford  and  Shirley,  an 
imprenion  of  lameness  is  Icit  upon  us  by  a  connected  pentuJ 
of  Ikese  works.  Scheming  ambition,  conjugal  jealousy,  absolute 
female  devotion,  unbtidkxl  maMuline  passion — such  are  the 
motive*  whkh  constantly  recur  in  the  Deameroo  of  our  later 
Eliiabelhan  drama.  And  this  impression  b  heightened  by  itir 
want  of  moderation,  by  the  eitravapnce  of  passion,  which  ibest 
dramatists  so  habitually  exhibit   in  ibc  treatment  of   Iheil 

equally  amenable  to  this  charge;  in  J.  Webster,'  master  as  he 
b  of  the  eBccti  of  the  horrible,  and  in  J.  Ford,'  surpassingly 


.  broken  by  ihoae  m 


lously  sudden  and  subtle  ti 


hrough  which  Iheir  tragic  genius 

reatesitsm. 

»t  thrilling 

fleet*. 

hich  F.  Bei 

ounded  witl 

hlheii 

dblinctive  power  of  sustaining  tenderly  path 

tic  chsnct 

rsaitd 

a  degree  unequalled  by 

«,yol 

■conded  by  ■ 

and  softness  of  versificition  wbic 

rabedthem 

to  the 

highest  pinnacle  ol  popular  eslee 

m,  and  whi 

h  enlilles  Ihtin  io 

as  an  Indep 

an  enduring  pte-erainence  among 

their  telbw 

.   lothnr 

R»nli 

Beauroonl  and  Fletcher  are  no 

cvel  ol  the 

rage. 

The  manliness  of  sentiment  am 

diboi 

outlook  which  ennoble  the  rheb 

ricil  genui 

of  P.  U. 

and  the  gift  of  poetic  iUuslntion 

which  emit 

es  J.  Shirley  lobe 

recognized  and  indicated  Ibefaighcxt  sphere  of  a  con 
labours,  he  rendered  to  the  drama  a  direct  serv 
greater  master  had  left  unperformed.    By  Ihe  n 


amatist  remained  unapproached.  The  favourite  type* 
lian  comedy,  lo  which  Dekker,  J,  Marsion  and  Chapman 
ugh  to  no  large  eitenl.  added  otbcis  of  their  own,  were 
:d  with  Incessant  iial  and  remarkable  eflect  by  Ibeir 


fashion  from  that  in  which  the  Roman  comedii 
the  ordinary  type*  of  the  New  Attic  comedy,  t 
haustible  MrM  ol  T.  Middieton,  the  buoyant  pi 
Fletcher,  the  observant  humour  of  N.  FieU,  an 


kilM  *>U  KMnai :  Hu  S>i(f irk  Tm^a. 
-    ■  -    '    ■    ,,!Ut&. 
,  ^.vifi  HaH. 
Entry  UtnmfflmHwm 


-Hai:TluSi>ai 

tmbni:  Til  Dmieii  rf  UM. 

<i  Pii.  Slu'i  a  \ntfi:  nt  Broifi  Htr- 
try  iim  m  kit  Humm     "-       "- 
lad  well.  7^  UtmtritU. 
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If  Sttcd  >  kanwd 
»  living  naUtki  ol  lite— but  is  a 
licbtsctt  not  incoiiqiatibl*  wilh  '"'     '        '"-'--■ 

coniOucUoD  of  plM*  tlM  WCO 
■nd  tlw  (tntet  dutidty  in  tnatBHit  nwltini  fnm  I 
experience,  tn*bled  tben  M  ulvucc  Inm  niccoi 
Thui  the  conic  diuutic  liUntun  fmni  JoiiaoD  lo  Shiiky  'a 
imiu[|iu*«d  w  >  comedy  of  nunaa*,  whUe  u  ■  eomedy  of 
chancier  it  at  letM  de6«  coraparinn  with  aiir  other  sitiooal 
liteiaiy  growth  pnceding  or  coatempocaaeou  with  it.  Tbougb 
the  jroBBpt  flOkefMion,  of  which  W.  Canwriglit  nay  be  taken 
■I  an  eiample,  wu  nneqiul  in  origiBalit]'  «t  (oitc  to  ita  pradC' 
coBii.  yel  M  tittle  cihawted  mi  llie  vitality  of  the  apecica, 
that  its  ttaditiooi  survived  the  inUmiimm  of  the  RevolutloD, 

with  later  gmiihi  ai  Engliih  comedy. 

Such  mu  abo  the  caie  with  a  apedal  giowtfa  which  had 

OMitinucd  lide  by  tide,  but  in  gmwing  frequency  of  contact. 

_  with    tbe   progresi   of   the    national    drama.    Tho 

"V^^  academical  drama  of  the  later  EJiulKtbaa  period  and 

dthcr  in  activity  or  in  variety  from  that  of  the  preced- 
ing geqeralioDL  At  Oxford,  after  an  af^torent  break  of  Kveral 
yean — ttmngh  in  the  coune  of  these  one  or  two  new  playi, 
Including  a  Taiurti  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  at  Queen'i,  aeem  to 
hive  beoi  produced — a  long  lucccMioD  ol  Engliita  playa,  tome 
in  Latia  doubllcB  f  khu  time  to  tine  iutetvcDing,  wen  pttformed. 
from  the  early  yean  of  the  17th  centniy  onincdi  to  the  dark 
day*  of  the  naliiHial  theatre  and  beyosd.  The  piDdUctian  ol 
iheae  playa  wai  diitnhuted  among  Kvetal  coU^ei,  among 
which  the  moit  conipicuouily  active  were  Christ  Church  ud 
St  Jobn'i,  where  a  whole  icriea  of  fatal  performances  took 
place  under  the  collective  title  of  Tki  CAruMdt  Prna  (ij. 
tnastei  of  the  Chriitmai  revdi).  They  Included  a  wide  variety 
ol  pjeca,  from  the  treatment  hy  an  author  unnamed  of  the  story 
ol  "Ovid's  owne  Narcisnu"  (1601)  and  S.  Daniel's  Qaan-i 
Arcadia  (1606)  lo  Barten  Holiday's  Taknttamia  {i&it,),  a 
coraplicaied  allegory  on  the  lelatioiu  lielween  the  arta  and 
sciences  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  moralities;  inlenpened  hy 
fonuniic  dramas  of  the  ordinary  contemporary  type  by  T.  Colli 
(1SQI-161Q),  W.  Cartwrigbt,  J.  Maine  (1604-11(711  and  others. 
At  Cambridge  the  liil  ol  Latin  and  English  academical  playi, 
performed  hi  the  latter  half  of  Elisabeth':  "'  ' 

SI  John's,  Queen's  and  a  few  other  coUcgi 
examples  in  each  language  which  for  one  reaso 
a  special  interest.  Thus  E.  Forselt's  fnfaaliiu,  probably  acted 
■t  Trinity  in  iiSi,  ridicule*  1  personage  who  lived  very  ne 
roee— the  redoubtable  Gabriel  Harvey;'  a  Ladio,  act' 
Queen's  in  isoo  and  again  in  1598,  resembles  Tvdjlk 
ia  part  of  its  plot;  while  in  SiJMiiai.  pcrlormed  in  1596.  probably 
at  St  John's,  there  are  certain  striking 
Ukt  It    That  are  in  Latin,  as  are  I 

(containing  some  curious  allusions  to  the  Armada.  Drake  and 
Dt  Lopei)  and  itackiattUui,  acted  ... 

far  ihe  most  interesting  of  the  English  plays  of  the  later  Cambridge 
•erics,  and.  it  may  be  averred,  of  the  remains  ol  the  English 
academical  drama  as  a  whole,  are  the  Parnaimt  PIcyi  (f.a.), 
ncceisively  produced  at  St  John's  in  iua-i6oi,  which  iUuitrate 


'el  ioiK  inch  inquiry  is  neeesasry  before  udgfng  die  claims  10 
cmembram  of  higMy^Tlsd  draniatiMs  audi  as  WUlian  Rowley, 
is  nsmeiake  Samuel.  John  Day,  and  not  a  lew  othen. 

* 'The  Latin  comedy  KKbfrts  by  Abraham  Fraunce  of  SIJobTi'swai 
rrteten  some  time  before  islj.  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney ; 
■  I  there  Ii  no  eviden  to  Aom  that  l[  was  ever  acled. 

•  CBishop)  Hacket't  Icycla  was  acted  at  Trinity  in  1611. 


I  Trinil] 


wkh  modi  tnitMnlnns  u  wdl  as  fancy  the  relations  between 
iversity  life  and  the  outsiae  world,  including  the  world  of 
Itn  and  of  the  stage.     Upon  a  dlfleroit,  but  abo  >  very 
notable,  aspect  ol  English  univeniiy  life — the  reUtions  between 
wn  and  gown — a  partisan  light  Is  thtown  by  C/hHjw,  acled 
Clan  in  isot— «nd  In  G.  Rnggle'B  cdcbnled  Lathi  comedy  of 
mramnt,  twice  acted  by  members  of  Clan  at  Trinity  in  161 ; 
lose  King  Jnraci  L  On  one  of  these  occasioni  wtte  also  pm- 
ihicod  In  En^iah  T.  Tomkii'  comedy  Albammar  (a  play  absnrdly 
ttiibnted  to  Shakespeare),  and  liiiiieaa  Fletcher's  SictlUa,  a 
piscatory  "  <m.  a  pastoral  dnma  hi  which  the  place  of  the 
shepherds  Es  taken  hy  fishermen).     Latin  and  English  plays 
be  brought  out  hi  Cambridge  till  the  year  of  the 
outbreak  ol  the  GvO  War,  T.  Randolph  and  A.  Cowley 'being 
among  the  authora  of  some  of  the  latest  ao  produced;  and  with 
the  Rtstorallon  tbe  iiBge  tecommeoced,  tbe  AMpU  of  Terence 
and  other  Latin  comediea  bring  performed  aa  Ihejr  had  been 
■  century  earils.    A  complete  survey  and  dasaUlcation  of  the 
Eo^iih  academical  drama,  for  which  tbe  materials  an  at  last 
being  collected  and  compared,  will  ptove  of  an  ImpoftaDce  which 
'  only  beginning  to  be  ncogiuad  lo  the  lutun  hiatorian  of  the 
EnglUi  drama. 
~  the  general  cnrent  of  that  drama.    The  rivals 

it  bad  to  contend  in  the  times  with  which  it* 
gtealeat  epoch  came  to  an  end  have  in  their  luin  been  ^^     . 
noticed.    From  the  maska  and  triumphs  at  court  and  ~ 

.1  the  houses  of  the  nobiUty,  with  their  Olynpuss  and  ?ar- 
lasauses  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  filled  with  goddesses  and 
lymphs  clad  hi  the  gorgeous  costumes  designed  by  bis  fnvenlivo 
land,  to  the  city  pageants  and  shows  hy  land  and  water — from 
the  lilts  and  taunaments  at  Whitehall  to  the  more  philosophical 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  acadenucal  play*  at  tbe 
'  "  ■  '  but  thrilling  theatrical 
BsTtholoDiew  Fair  and  the  "  Nlneviltcal  motions  " 
ol  the  puppet* — in  all  these  ways  the  various  section*  of  the 
Ihealriol  public  were  tempted  aside.  Foreign  perionners — 
French  and  Spanish  actor*,  and  even  French  acttesses-~pald 
visit*  lo  London.  But  the  national  drama  hdd  its  gtoimd. 
The  act  of  acting  maintained  itself  at  least  on  the  level  (0  which  It 
had  been  brought  by  Shakespeare's  associatesandcontemporaria, 
Burbage  and  Hemingc.  AUeyn,  Lewin,  Taylor,  and  others  "of 
the  older  »oct."  The  profession  of  actor  came  to  be  more  gener- 
ally than  ol  old  separated  Irom  that  of  fiaywti^t,  though  Ihey 
trt  still  (as  in  the  rase  of  Field)  occasionally  comWned.  But 
[lis  rather  led  to  an  increased  apprecialion  of  the  artbiie  merit 
[  actors  who  v^ued  the  digm'Iy  of  their  own  profeetlon  and 
'hose  co^iperalion  the  authors  learnt  to  esteem  at  of  independent 
ignificance.  The  stage  was  pinged  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
Id  school  of  downs.  Wbmen'*  part*  were  still  acted  by  boys, 
lanyof  whom  aitanied  to  conddnable  celebrity;  andipraclice 
'    Led  which  mint  anaredly  have  placed  the  English 


nbki 


h  the 


sbtahMdl,  and  wMch  may,  whSc  it  haa 
have  facilitated  freedom  of  fancy,  mon  occtafnly 
he  extreme  Ucenca  of  exprenkm  dwrlihed  by  the 
dramatists.  The  arrangement  of  the  stage,  which  (•cilliated  a 
npld  sucrressjon  o(  scenes  without  any  necesdty  for  their  being 
organically  connected  with  one  anotbei,  remained  esaentially 
what  it  had  been  in  Shakespeare'a  days;  though  the  primitive 
expedients  for  bdlcatlng  locality  had  begun  to  be  occashmaJfy 
exchanged  for  sonny  more  or  less  appropriate  to  tbe  place  of 
action.  Costume  «u  appanntty  cultinted  with  much  greater 
care;  and  the  Engliih  stage  of  thk  pcsfod  had  probably  gone  a 
not  incoosidenble  way  in  a  dInctloB  to  wUeh  it  is  obviously 
in  the  bilereau  of  tbi  dramatic  art  to  set  BOD*  bound*.  II  It 
is  to  depend  for  Hi  popular  mccesi  npon  its  qualities  a*  such, 
and  upon  the  interpretation  of  its  agenta  upon  the  stage.  At 
the  same  time,  the  drama  had  begun  largely  to  avail  itself  of 
adventitious  aids  to  favour.  Tba  aystem  of  pr^ogae*  and 
epilogue*,  and  of  dedicationi  to  pubUsbcd  play*,  waa  more 
wnJen— ne  Cutriin  bcwrittoi  liter  as  Ttt 

•*™'i'      rx.oe>^rc 
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y  Shlkcepare  u  the 


unilormly  tni^ynl  Uuui  It  had  bean 

coflvcQlioEu]  nxeiliDd  af  reconuDcnding  Auuion  uu  icton  10  uc 
lavDur  ol  individivd  paUoni,  md  to  UiU  of  their  chief  pUron, 
the  public 

Up  to  the  outhfenk  ol  the  Qvil  Wu  the  dnnu  in  lU  its 
fonn*  coDtinued  to  enjoy  the  favour  or  good-will  of  the  court, 
although  a  cLoie  supervision  vu  oiercised  over  all 
J^*U^' attempts  to  make  the  lUge  the  vehicle  of  political 
[1^1,  nCerescei  01  aUiuiooa.  The  reguhi  oilicial  «ccDt  e[ 
tbi»  lupervision  was  the  nailer  ol  the  revtl»;  but 
under  Juoa  L  a  ipecial  otdinance.  in  hirinony  with  the  king's 
idetl  uiiKeniiag  the  dignity  ol  the  throne,  was  passed  "  against 
representing  any  modera  Christian  king  in  plays  on  the  stage." 
The  theatre  could  hardly  Expcct  to  be  allowed  a  liberty  oi  speech 
tn  reference  to  tnitten  of  tute  denied  to  the  puMic  at  laigcj 
and  occasional  attempt*  to  indulge  in  the  freedom  of  criticism 
deal  to  the  spirit  ol  comedy  met  with  more  or  ksa  decisive 
icpeessjon  ma^  punishmeaL*  But  the  sympathies  oi  the 
dramatists  mre  >o  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  court  that  the  lul 
difGculties  against  shich  the  theatre  had  to  contend  came  from 
■  directly  opposite  quarter.  With  the  growth  of  Puritanism 
the  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  stage  increased  in  a  brge  part 
ol  the  populatioD,  veil  reptesoited  by  Ihecivicauihatiliaof  the 
capital.  This  hostility  found  tnany  ways  of  expressing  itself. 
The  attempts  to  supptos  the  Bbckfriars  theatre  (1619,  ifiji, 
><i]]>  proved  aborlivei  but  (he  CEprescnlatian  of  stage-plays 
continued  to  be  prohibited  oa  Sundays,  and  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  m  London  in  1637  vai  temporarily  suspended 
aJlogclher.  The  desire  of  the  Puritan*  of  the  more  pronounced 
type  openly  aimed  at  a  permanent  dosing  of  the  thnlres. 
The  wu  betHcen  them  and  the  dramatists  »u  accordingly  of  a 
lifc-ind-<lealh  kind.  On  the  one  band,  the  drama  heaped  its 
bitterest  sod  often  coarsest  attack*  upon  whatever  savoured 
ol  the  Puritan  ipfril;  gibes,  taunt*,  oiricalun*  In  ridicule 
and  iipertion  of  Puritans  and  Puritanism  make  up  a  great  part 
ot  the  comic  litenture  ol  the  later  Eliiabelban  drama  and  ol  ils 
■llergrowtb  in  the  reigns  oi  the  &ai  two  Stuarts.  This  feeling 
of  h<Blilily,  to  which  Shakopearc  wss  no  slrangcr,'  though  he 
cannot  be  connected  with  the  authorship  of  one  of  ils  earliest 
and  coarsest  eqiresuoni,'  rose  into  a  spirit  of  open  defiance  in 
some  of  the  masterpiece*  of  Ben  JonBon;*  and  the  comedies  of 

productions  of  the  more  comlnoa  or  more  extravagant  types  of 
Puritan  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  defects,  the  looseness 
«f  tone,  the  mockeiy  of  lies  sanctioned  by  law  and  consecrated 
by  religion,  the  tendency  (0  treat  middi&class  Lie  as  the  hunting- 
ground  for  the  divenwns  of  the  upper  classes,  which  degraded 
•»  much  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  age,  intensified  the 
Puritan  opposition  to  all  and  any  stage  plays.  A  patient  en- 
deavour to  reform  instead  of  supprewing  the  drama  wu  not  to 
be  looked  for  from  such  adversaries,  should  they  ever  poues* 
the  mean*  of  carrying  out  their  views;  and  whenever  Puiilanisni 
thould  victoriously  assert  ilself  in  the  suie,  the  stage  was 
doomed.  Among  the  attacks  directed  against  it  in  it*  carelm 
heyday  of  prosperity  Prynnc'*  HiilriD-Uailix  {i6]i).  while  it 
involved  its  author  fn  ihamelully  cruel  persecution,  did  not 
remain  wholly  without  eSect  upoa  the  tone  of  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  subsequent  perwd;  but  the  quarrel  between 
Furiliniim  and  the  theatre  was  too  old  and  too  deep  to  end  hi 
«ny  but  one  way,  so  soon  as  the  latter  was  deprived  ol  its 

protectors.  The  Civil  War  began  in  August  1641; 
2Sr  "^  *"'i'  ">  '"^  following  month  wo*  published  the 
Mm,i      oidintnce  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  which,  after  a 

h 

public  stage  play*  iball  ctasc  i 

'Chapman.  Marilon  (and  iMson), Eoihoanf  ffoe  (1605); Middle 
ton,  A  Camr  al  Ctei!  (1614);  Shirley  and  Chapman,  Tki  Ball  (idjl) 
ManinierPl,  Tlu  5i».iil  Vitfn  It«m).  '  TKtIflk  Kiih. 

'  riu  PtnUt.  ir  Ai  Wiimel  WmliKt  Slrca.  by  "  W.  S,"  {Went 
worth  Smith?).  <  Tkl  AUIumiU;  BarlWe-ww  F=if. 

'Chspnufi,  An  rrinuriHu  Dty'i  Uifll,:  Minion.  Tht  DuU 
CeurUuin;  Middleton,  Tkr  FimUf  oj  LlM, 


and  ptayvrlghti  followed  the  lortnne*  of  the  royal  cause  fn  Ihe 
held;  some  may  have  gone  into  a  more  or  less  voluntary  uOe; 
upon  those  who  lingered  on  in  the  familiar  haunts  the  hand  of 
power  lay  heavy;  and,  though  there  seems  reason  ta  bdieve 
e  kind  or  another  contmueiJ 


powers  to  magistTats  againtt  Bi 


(1648)- 


■ay  idayen  k 
(■047),  and  bade  tbem  treat 
iiU  down  all  Mage  galletjea,  letu  and  boiet 
nunatlc  works  wen  published  In  this  period;' 
It  the  country  were  acted  farces  oiled  "  drolls," 
consistingof  thetnost  vufgarscenestobcfound  in  popular  p^ys. 
Thus,  Ihe  life  ol  the  drama  was  not  absolutely  EMingutshed; 
and  ill  darkest  day  proved  briefer  than  perhaps  dthtr  its  friendi 
or  ils  foo  could  have  jupposed. 

Already  "  in  (Hlver't  time  "  private  performtnet*  look  place 
liom  time  to  time  at  noblemen's  bouse*  and  [though  not  un- 
disturbed) in  the  old  Haunt  of  the  drama,  the  Red  _ 
Bull.  In  1656  the  ingenuity  of  Sir  WiUiara  Daveninl  JJ^ 
whose  name  (though  IMC  really  ao  ugniAcant  in  the  ^.— 
dramatic  as  in  another  Geld  of  En^ish  literature)  b 
mcmonihlt  as  connecting  togelber  two  distinct  period*  in  it, 
ventured  on  a  bolder  step  In  the  production  ol  a  quasi-dramatic 
entertainment "  of  declamation  and  music  ";  and  in  Ihe  following 
year  he  brought  out  with  scenery  and  music  a  piece  which  vat 
afterwards  In  an  enlarged  (om  acted  and  printed  as  the  tnt 
part  of  his  opera,  Tht  Sit[i  of  Rkoia.  This  entertainment  be 
afterwards  removed  from  the  private  house  where  it  had  beeit 
produced  to  the  Cockpit,  where  he  soon  ventured  upon  ihs 
performance  of  regular  plays  written  by  himself.  Thus,  under 
the  covet  ol  two  sister  arts,  whose  aid  was  in  the  sequel  tn  prove 
by  no  mean*  aliogelher  beneficial  to  its  progress,  the  English 
drama  had  boldly  anticipated  ihe  Restoration,  and  was  no  longer 
hiding  It*  head  when  that  much-desired  event  wi*  actually 
brought  about.  Soon  alter  Chariea  Il.'a  entry  into  London, 
two  Iheolrical  companies  arc  known  to  have  been  acting  in  the 
cajHlal.  For  these  companies  patent*  were  soon  gtgntcd.  under 
the  names  or "  the  Duke  (of  YorWs  "  and  "  the  King'*  Servants," 
to  Davenant  and  one  of  the  brother*  KiHigrew  rnpectivcly— 
the  former  from  iMi  acting  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  then  at 
Dorset  Garden  in  Salisbury  Court,  the  Utter  from  i66j  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  near  Drury  Lane.  Thuc  companies  were  united 
from  ififii,  a  royal  licence  being  granted  In  i(g;  to  a  rival 
company  which  performed  in  Lincoln^*  Iiui  Fields,  and  which 
migrated  to  Covent  Garden  in  i;]].  Meanwhile,  Vanbrugh  had 
in  170;  built  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarkct;  and  a  theatre  in 
Goodman's  Fields — afterwards  rendered  famous  by  Che  firat 
appearance  of  Garrick — led  a  fitful  existence  from  l^i^  to  1733. 
The  act  of  r737  deprived  the  crown  of  the  power  of  licensnl 
any  more  (hcatm;  so  that  the  history  of  the  English  stage  tor 
a  long  period  wi*  confined  to  a  restricted  area.  The  rule  which 
prevailed  after  the  Rcstontion,  thai  neither  of  the  rival  com- 
panies should  ever  attempt  a  play  produced  by  the  other,  oper- 
aled  beneficially  both  upon  the  activity  of  dtainalic  authorship 
and  upon  the  progress  of  the  art  of  acting,  which  was  not  exposed 
to  the  fun  eHects  of  that  deplorable  spirit  of  personal  rivalry 
which  loo  often  leads  even  most  intelligent  acton  to  attempl 
parts  for  which  they  have  no  special  qualification!  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  actor's  art  has  rarely  flourished  more  ia 
England  than  in  the  days  of  T.  Betterton  and  his  eonlemporariei, 
among  whose  name*  those  of  Hart,  Mohun,  Kynaiton,  Nokcs, 
Mi*  Barry,  Mn  Betterton,  Mrs  Bracegirdle  and  Mrs  Eleanor 
Gwyn  have,  together  with  many  others,  survived  in  viriont 
connexioni  among  the  memories  of  the  Restoration  age.  No 
higher  praise  bas  ever  been  f^ven  to  an  actor  than  thit  which 
Addison  bestowed  tqnn  Betterton,  in  deciiblng  his  performance 
ol  OlkdSo  as  a  proof  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  written  the 
most  striking  ptistget  ol  the  character  othetwiie  than  he  ha* 

•  Amani  theie  wa>  Sir  RieKatr]  Fan 


k  ia  tiis;  but  in  1641  It 
Rountko  the  likb  tUfe  omllniicd  in  ■ 
._  ...  ._.  ..  .t^  tuBlazy.    About 

tai  Om  tlmtre  too  . 
ig  Ihe  gmtcT  put  of  the  1 
Dablin  it>§i  linUtd  tkt  E^bfa  In  the  biilUuicy  oi  iu  iian. 
Bettetea^  livil,  R.  Wilk*,  Gintili't  predecesor  In  the  bomigi 
ptid  to  Shibt^mrt,  Hickfin,  and  hli  compctilor  I«  favour, 
ibe  "  iBvec-Mncoed  "  Btnj,  mrt  alike  piMhicu  id  the  Irbh 
Hafc,  11  were  Hn  Woffingtoa  and  other  wen-known  actniat*. 
Not  ^Muld  It  be  tofotlea  that  thice  of  the  fonmaat  En|^ 
*tilen  of  coratdy  In  111  later  dayii  Coejievt,  FaiqafaaT  and 
Sheridan,  ime  Iriih,  the  bit  by  edocatloD,  and  the  latter  two 
bjr  bittfaabo. 

Already  In  the  period  preceding  Ae  OBlbicak  at  the  Qvil 
War  the  Eogliih  draioa  had  perceptibly  nDk  fmn  the  hri^t 
_    .  ,       to  cUcfajt  had  been  tailed  by  thegmtBUnhelhe 


ind  H  h  abient  fien  (MM  rf  dK  chief  mong  (bea  ftcm  Drydai 

j>  ltowo>-ttM  Knig^  between  fuhios  (dliguiscd  ai  them?) 

I    ud  iBMinn  {lending  la  the  directiou  ot  the  EUubcthan  tradi- 

;    thiBi)  could  never  wliolly  detetmiae  Iticif  hi  favour  of  the 

Lord  Omry,  ta  defemce.  u  he  dedirei,  Ib  the  eiprosed 
laitea  ot  hii  loveiefgB  Kkg  CbaTles  n.  hinucH,  wai  ibe  Gral  to 
let  up  the  atandard  ot  jbernr  ^yi.*  Tliiinew  species  of  tragedy 
(for  anch  It  piofeiaed  to  be)  nmnnended  Itself  by  ita  novel  choice 
of  tberaea,  to  a  large  ertent  luppSed  by  recent  French  lomince — 
the  fMHMi  dt  leHp"  S^ewr  of  the  Scndfiyi  and  their  con- 
tempurariet — and  by  French  playa  treating  ainiilar  themo. 
It  likewise  borrowed  from  Frinrc  that  garb  of  rhyme  which  the 
Enghsh  drama  bad  »  long  abandoned,  and  which  now  re- 
appeared tn  the  heroic  couplet.  But  the  themes  which  to  readcn 
of  novdi  Bdght  seem  of  their  nature  ineihaustlble  could  not  km^ 
iDffice  to  mtbty  the  more 

or  teas  sought  10  enforce  tor  ,  __._.. 
In  conjunction  with  his  brother-lo-latt  5tr  H.  Howard/  and 
afterwaids  more  confidently  by  himself,'  Dryden  threw  Ilie  in- 
comparable vigour  and  brOliaticy  of  b^  genius  into  the  scale, 
which  won  rose  to  the  CuQ  hel^t  o(  fuhionsble  popularity, 
Al  fint  he  claimed  for  English  tragedy  the  right  to  combine  her 
native  inheritance  of  Freedom  with  these  valuable  foreign 
acquisitions.*  Nor  was  he  dismayed  by  the  ridicule  which  tlie 
celebrated  burlesque  (by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  otheia) 
if  Tie  RduanaS  (i«7i)  cast  upon  heroic  plays,  without  dii- 


true  in  spirit  to  the  higher 
e  nobler  lendendea  of  the  national  hie, 

to  thcK,  and,  while  Foiloving 
er  more  than  partially  rrtumed  from  the 
it  coademned  itself,  its  hiitoiy  ii  that  ot  a 
decay  wUcb  Ib*  indiiputable  briUtancy,  borrowed  or  original, 
ol  BMoy  of  ft*  productloni  ii  incapable  of  concealing. 

Owiof  In  part  to  the  Infloence  of  Ibe  French  theatre,  which 
by  thii  time  had  taken  the  place  ot  the  Spanish  as  the  ruhng 
-  ^  drama  of  Europe,  the  leparation  betnTtn  tragedy  and 
comedy  b  clearly  marled  in  post-Restoration  plnyi. 
Comic  icenei  are  sliU  occasionally  Introduced  into  tragediei 
by  some  dtimaliiH  who  adhered  mote  desely  to  the  EKtabethan 
models  (audi  at  Otway  and  Crowne),  but  the  practice  fcQ  Into 
diaulei  whOe  the  endeavour  to  elevate  comedy  by  pathetic 
scents  and  motives  is  one  of  the  characteristic  mtrka  of  the 
harming  of  another  period  in  English  dismatlc  tilcraturc. 
The  successive  phuei  through  which  EngUsb  tragedy  passed  in 
the  later  Stuart  times  cannot  be  always  kept  distinct  from  one 
iBother;  and  the  guidance  offered  by  the  Iheorio  put  forth  by 
•ome  of  the  draroatlsti  In  support  of  their  practice  is  o'ten 
detusive.  Following  the  eiaraple  of  ComeiUe,  Diyden  lud  bis 
contemporaries  and  succcMora  were  fond  ot  proclaimiag  thdr 
tdheience  to  this  or  that  principle  of  dramatic  construction  or 
form,  and  of  upholding,  with  much  show  of  dialectical  acumen, 
maaims  derived  by  them  from  French  ot  other  sources,  or 
elabonted  with  modiCcations  and  variations  of  their  own,  but 
•luaDy  imounllng  to  little  more  than  what  Scott  calls  "  certain 
rnmamlc  whimsical  imitations  of  the  dramatic  art,"  Students 
of  the  drama  wiH  find  much  entetiainment  and  much  Instruction 
in  these  prefaces,  apologies,  dialogues  and  trealisra.  They  will 
acknowledge  that  Drjden's  incouipaiabie  \iEont  dots  not  desert 
him  dtber  in  the  exposing  or  in  the  upholding  of  fallacirs,  while 
It  ban  iflu,  which  he  hardly  ever  fEiils  to  eihifall,  end  which  li  a 
More  eclectic  gift  than  common-sense,  selves  as  a  sure  guide 
to  the  best  inielBgenct  olhis  age.  Even  Rymer,'  usually  regarded 
u  having  touched  the  nadir  ot  dramatic  criticism,  will  be  found 
to  be  not  wholly  without  grains  of  salL  But  Restoration  tragedy 
flvlF  must  not  be  studied  by  the  light  of  Resioiaiion  crilidsm. 
So  loog  aa  any  dramatic  power  remained  in  the  tra^c  poets — 
M  5in<  Vim  i/rrnffdy  (1693}. 
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ntcmporary  drama  supplied  to  its  facetious  authors, 
led  •  to  the  defence  of  a  species  which  he  was  himself  in 
D  abandon.'  The  desire  tor  change  proved  strongct 
ove  ot  consistency — which  In  Diydcn  was  never  more 
eticfil.  Aftersummoning  tragedy  to  rival  the  freedom 
Usdaintng  the  maf^tinery)  of  opera — with  whose  birlh 
vTval  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  sfmultaneous — he  came 
a  in  diaracteriiation  tlie  tmtst  secret  of  the  muter- 
EUiabethaR  dnuna,*  and  after  audadously.  hut  in 
one  Instance  not  altogether  unhappily,  essaying  10  rival  Shake- 
speare on  his  owb  ground,'  prtlduced  under  the  Influence  of  the 
same  views  at  least  one  work  of  striking  merit."  But  he  was 
already  glowing  weary  of  the  stage  itself  aa  welt  as  of  the  rhymed 
heroic  drama;  and,  though  he  put  an  end  to  the  species  to  which 
he  had  given  temporaiy  vitaHty,  he  failed  eflcctlvely  to  point 
the  way  to  a  more  legitimate  development  of  English  tragedy. 
Among  the  other  tragic  poets  of  this  period,  N.  Lee,  in  the  out- 
ward form  of  his  dramas,  accommodated  hb  practice  to  thai  oI 
Dryden,  with  whom  he  occasionally  co-opetaied  as  a  dramalisl, 
and  like  whom  he  aUowed  political  pattisanahlp  to  Intrude  upon 
the  stage."  HIS  riietorical  genius  was  not  devoid  of  genuine 
energy,  nor  is  be  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  imitator.  T.  OtK-ay, 
the  most  gifted  Ua^c  poet  ol  the  younger  generation  con- 
tempoisty  with  Dryden,  Inherited  something  of  the  i(nrit  of  the 
EUzabclhan  drama;  he  possessed  a  teal  gift  ot  tiagic  pathos 

stagcyness,  and,  though  he  was  often  happy  In  his  novel  choiu 
of  themes,  his  most  successful  eflorla  fail  to  satisfy  tests  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  the  stage."  Among  dramatists  who  con- 
ttibured  to  the  vogue  ol  the  "  heroic  "  play  may  be  mentioned 
J.  Baokes,  J.  Weston,  C.Hopkins,  E.  Cooke,  R.  Gould,  S.  Pordagc, 
T.  Rymer  and  Eltanah  Settle.  The  productivity  ol  J.  Crowne 
(d.c.  i7ojPcovenpartof  thceuticrperiodisweU  asof  the  later, 
to  which  properiy  belong  T.  Southenie,  a  writer  gifted  with  much 
'  TU-Blaci  Prina:  TrylAtn :  Bcrod  lit  CntI;  AOatiia. 
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palbctic  power,  but  pntMfy  cUefly  indebtid  (oi  his  hng-Uvcd 
pt^uUfity  to  hii  AkiU  in  the  iixnvcry  of  "  kdu^oiuI  *'  plot»i 
■od  Loid  LuisdowH  ("  GnavUlc  the  poUU  ")  (c.  1667-175;). 
CoBgnvc.  by  viituc  ol  11  lingle  long  cdcbrsinl  but  Dot  TuUy 
ROuAible  tagedy,'  ud  N.  Rowe,  miy  be  (utthet  (iciled  out 
from  Um  lilt  ol  the  Ingic  druuuim  of  thii  period,  muiy  oI 
whom  wen,  like  tlicit  comic  oouemponriei,  tatn  truulMon 
or  idipten  fiam  the  Frendi.  TIk  tn(edlc*  ol  Row*,  vbote 
direct  lervics  lo  the  iludy  o(  Sbitetpcuc  dcMrve  temembruce, 
iadiuie  with  lingulu  distinctnen  the  tncuitiDD  from  the  fuller 
decUmatory  style  of  Drydcn  to  the  otlmer  and  thinner  nunner 
of  Addison.'  In  trsgedy  (u  10  a  more  msrked  degree  in  tomedy) 
the  eiceiscs  (both  ol  stylo  and  subject)  of  the  past  period  of  the 
English  drama  fasd  produced  u  inevitible  mction;  dcconini 

tragedy  bid  set  the  euunple  of  sacrificing  trbat  pasBoo — and 
whit  vigour — it  retained  in  favour  of  quilities  more  acceptable 
to  Ibe  "  letormed  "  court  of  Louis  XIV.  Addison,  In  alloiring 
hii  Cola  to  t4ke  it*  chance  upon  the  MagE,  when  a  moment 
of  political  eldument  (April  171  j)  ensured  tolt  aneilraordioary 
luccess,  to  which  no  feature  in  it  corre^ionds,  except  an  unusual 
pumbcr  of  Una  predatined  to  become  familiar  quotations, 
unconsdouily  Kiled  the  doom  of  English  national  tragedy. 
The  "  fiiit  reasonable  Fjiglish  tragedy,"  is  Voltaire  called  it, 
bad  beeo  produced,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  tragic  drama  of 

English  comedy  in  this  period  displayed  no  similar  desire 
to  cut  itself  oH  from  the  native  soil,  though  it  freely  bonowed 
^^^^  the  materials  for  its  plots  and  many  of  its  figures  from 
Spanish,  and  afterwards  more  generally  from  French, 
otigiatls.  The  spirit  ol  the  old  romantic  comedy  bad  long  since 
Bed;  the  graceful  irtifidalitiei  of  the  pasloral  drunn,  even  the 
Ugbl  teituR  of  the  mask,  ill  suited  the  demands  of  an  age  which 
made  no  secret  to  itself  of  the  grosmeu  of  its  sensuality.  With 
•  few  unimponaDt  eicepliont,  such  poetic  elements  a>  idmilted 
ol  being  combined  with  the  poetic  drama  weie  absorbed  by  the 
opera  and  the  ballet  No  new  spcdel  ol  the  comic  druna  formed 
itself,  though  towards  the  dose  of  the  period  may  be  noticed 
the  be^nnings  of  modem  English  fatce.  Political  and  religious 
partisanship,  generally  in  accordance  with  the  dominant  reaction 
■gainil  Puritanism,  were  allowed  to  find  eipreulon  in  Ilie 
direclest  and  coarsest  lonns  upon  the  stage,  and  to  basten  the 
necessity  for  a  more  systematic  control  Ibin  even  tbe  times 
before  tbe  Revolution  bad  found  requisite.  At  tbe  same  time  the 
unblushing  indecency  wbich  the  Restoration  bad  spiead  Ibiough 
court  and  capital  had  established  its  dominion  over  the  comic 
stage,  corrupting  the  manners,  and  with  them  the  morals,  of 
its  dramatists,  and  forbidding  them,  at  the  risk  of  seeming 
dull,  to  be  anything  but  improper.  Uuch  of  this  found  its  way 
even  into  the  epilogues,  which,  together  with  the  prologues, 
proved  so  important  an  adjunct  of  tbe  Rctlontlon  drama. 
These  influences  detennlne  the  general  character  of  what  is 
with  a  more  than  chrooologlal  meaning  tenned  the  comedy  of 
the  Restoration.  In  construction,  the  national  love  of  fulness 
And  solidity  of  dramatic  treatment  induced  its  authors  to  aUer 
what  they  borrowed  from  foreign  sources,  adding  to  complicated 
Spanish  plots  chanctera  of  native  English  directness,  and 
supplementing  single  French  plots  by  the  addition  of  others.' 
At  the  same  tune,  tbe  higher  eflorti  of  French  comedy  of  char- 
acter, u  well  as  the  rtEnemeDt  of  eipression  lo  the  list  of  their 
modds.  notably  in  MoUJre,  were  alike  seasoned  to  suit  the 
coarser  appetites  and  grosser  palates  of  English  patrons.  The 
English  comic  writers  often  succeeded  in  strengthening  the 
borrowed  teitun  of  thdr  pbyi,  but  Ibcv  nevet  added  COmk 
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hsmonr  wjtboot  at  the  same  tlaie  adding  mawpnHi  of  tbeir  owa. 
the  productions  of  Sir  GeOrge  Etberedge,  Sir  Cbukl 
Sedley,  and  the  "  mob  ol  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease  ";  DOC 
u  there  any  signal  difference  between  their  productions  and 
ose  of  a  pIaywright«;tor  such  a*  J.  Lacy  (d,  1681),  and  a 
ofesDonal  dramatist  of  undoubted  ability  such  as  J.  Cnwae. 
ich,  though  often  displaying  tbe  brilliancy  of  a  genius  which 
'en  where  it  sank  could  never  wboUy  abandon  its  preioptiv^ 
!re,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  comedies  of  Dryden  himsdL 
On  [1m  other  hand,  the  lowest  litenry  deeps  ol  the  Restoralna 
drama  were  sounded  by  T.  D'Uriey,  while  tA  its  moral  degrada- 
tion the  "  divine  Astraea,"  the  "  unspeakable  "  Uis  Aphra  Behn, 
has  an  Indefeasible  tide  to  be  considered  tbe  mott  faithful 
representative.  T.  Shadwell,  fated,  Uke  the  tragic  poet  Elkansk 
Settle,  to  be  chiefly  remembered  as  a  victim  of  Diyden'asaliie, 
deserves  more  honourable  mention.  Like  J.  Wilson,  wboae  plays 
seem  to  class  him  with  the  pre^Restondon  dramatiata,  ShadweD 
had  caught  something  not  only  of  the  art,  hut  also  of  tlie  ^rit. 


eaiiier 


of  eipression  often  defying  exaggeration,  characterizes  English 
comic  drsmslists  from  the  days  of  Dryden  to  ihoae  of  Congrevc, 
is  the  main  ause  of  their  failure  to  satisfy  the  demands  which 
are  legitimately  to  be  made  upon  thdr  art.  Tbcy  essayed  to 
draw  character  as  well  as  to  paint  manncn,  but  Ihey  ran^ 
proved  equal  to  the  fomer  and  higher  task ;  and,  while  choosing 
the  nuans  which  most  readily  commended  tbeh  pUys  to  iha 
favour  of  their  immediate  public,  they  achieved  but  little  aa 
inteiprcten  of  those  essential  dittlnctlons  whirh  tbdr  art  ia 
capable  ol  illustrating.'  Within  these  limits,  tbou^ocfasionally 
passing  beyond  them,  and  always  with  the  same  deference  lo  the 
immoral  tone  which  seemed  to  have  become  an  Indispenasbte 
adjunct  of  the  comic  style,  even  the  greatest  comic  authon  ol 
this  age  moved.  W.  Wycherley  was  a  comic  drunatist  of  real 
power,  who  drew  his  character*  with  vigour  and  distincines^ 
and  constructed  his  plots  and  chose  his  language  o-itb  natml 
ease.  He  licks  gaiety  of  spirit,  and  his  wit  It  of  a  cynical  turn 
But,  while  he  ruthlessly  uncloaks  the  vices  of  bit  age,  his  own 
moral  tone  is  aUected  by  their  influence  in  as  marked  a  dcgrcr 
at  that  of  the  most  light-hearted  of  hit  conlcnipoiaiiea.'  Tkr 
most  brilliant  of  these  was  indisputably  W.  Congreve,  who  is  not 
only  one  of  the  very  wiiiiett  ol  English  writers,  but  equally  esoJs 
In  the  graceful  case  of  his  dialogue,  and  draw*  bit  chanclen 
and  constructs  his  plots  with  the  same  masterly  tkilL  His  chid 
fault  as  a  dramatist  is  one  of  excess — the  brilliancy  ol  tfaa 
dialogue,  whoever  be  the  speaker,  overpower*  the  distinclioa 
between  the  "  humours  "  oi  his  peitoDaget.  Though  be  ia  lea 
brutal  in  eipression  than  "  manly  "  Wycherley,  and  kcsa  coarse 
than  the  lively  Sir  J.  Vanbiugb,  licentiousness  in  him  as  in 
them  corrupts  the  qilrit  of  his  comic  hn',  but  of  his  best  thou^ 
not  most  successful  pliy'  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  issue  of  tha 
main  plot  Is  on  the  side  ol  virtue,  C.  Farquhar,  whose  morality 
is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  other  memben  ol  this  group,  is  inferior 
to  them  in  brilliancy;  but  aj  pictures  of  mannefi  in  n  wider 
sphere  of  life  than  that  which  contempoiary  comedy  usually 
those  to  illustrate,  two  ol  his  pbys  deserve  to  be  noticed.  Id 
which  we  already  seem  to  be  entering  the  atmosphere  of  tba 
iSth-ceniury  uoveL'  His  influence  upon  Lessing  is  a  remarkable 
fact  in  tbe  intemallDnal  history  of  dramatic  iliemlure. 

Tbe  improvement  which  now  begins  lo  manliest  itself  in  th* 
mora]  lone  and  spirit  of  Engllih  comedy  it  partly  due  to  the 
reaction  against  the  reaction  of  tbe  Restoration,  partly  to  the 
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■von  It  in  the  lovccttve  oE  jRemjr  CoUifr*  (lAgS),  of  lO  tlw 
wsaultA  the  the«tnr  in  EngUnd  hu  had  to  undergo  the  bcit- 

Counded,  aqd  tb^t  which  produced  the  most  perceptible 
*^  rctulu.  The  comic  poeU,  who  had  alwiiyi  been  men  oi 
„,^       IcucooKious  ol  iheit  tin),  und  had  at  nil  cvtnit  net 

defended  them  by  the  iogcDieui  taphiuiiet  obich 
it  bu  pirued  Utei  liteniy  cciiiciem  to  tunew  oa  theii  bdulf, 
DOW  begin  with  uneuy  meiiiment  to  allude  in  their  piologua 
to  ibe  refonnaiion  which  had  come  over  the  tpiril  ol  the  town. 

oSeoden  wiih  much  emphaais  in  Che  fifth  act;  and  CoUey  Cihbei 
— whole  Apalatyfcr  jtii  Li/i  funiiihei  aiaetul  view  of  thi»  ami 
the  uibaequeflt  period  of  the  history  of  the  ttaffe,  with  which 
be  wu  connected  aa  author^  """T^  and  actof  (eacelling  in 
tbia  capacity  ai  icpreieDtative  of  these  fooli  with  which  he 
peopkd  the  comic  atage)  ■  —may  be  credited  with  having  &n[ 
dcb'beiatety  made  the  pathetic  Itealment  ol  a  moral  leDtinxnl 
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Huiojaif  (t  704)  be  had  eSHyed.  Hia  Neii-Jiaor  a  a  political 
adaptation  of  TarluSr,  nd  hit  abnoil  equally  celebrated 
fiaolad  Hutomf  only  wpplicdabappyeiKlingto  Vanhnigh'i 
nnfinifhed  play.  Sir  R-  Steele,  in  accotdana  witli  hi)  genenil 
tcnderKJci  ai  a  writer,  piuiucd  a  ttill  more  definite  man)  putptse 
in  bb  comedici;  but  hia  geniua  perbapa  lacked  the  BuaUined 
vigew  necetaiy  (or  a  dramaliS,  and  hti  humoui  naturally 
■aught  the  aid  of  palhoa.  From  partial'  he  poued  to  moie 
complete'  Bipelimcnti  and  thui  Ibeic  two  writen,  who  trana- 
plintid  to  the  comic  tlage  a  tcndcixy  lowardi  the  treatment 
o(  domettic  theme*  noticeable  in  luch  wiilen  of  Rettoralioa 
Uagcdy  aa  Soulhone  aod  Ron,  became  the  [ouoden  ol  mli- 
matlal  cMiaJy,  a  ipede*  which  exercised  a  moat  depteuing 
influence  upon  the  progrcu  of  English  drama,  and  helped  to 
haiicD  the  decline  of  iti  comic  branch.  With  Ctilo  English 
tragedy  commiltcd  loicide,  though  its  pale  ^«t  aurvivcd; 
with  TAt  Coiucious  Levers  Engliah  comedy  tank  for  long  into 
the  tearful  embracea  of  artificiality  and  weakneo- 

wcrc  atill  aa  a  rule  legillmately  duigned  to  meet  the  demanda 
'  ol  the  itage,  1  rojn  which  ila  higher  eflorta  afterwardi 

SS^^  toiotarteaoeltentbecamediiwciated,  Tliegaodwil] 
^.^         „(  —...•  .^t:^^  of  the  public  continued  (o  be  iteadily    j 
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the  mou  vaiioua,  tange  o(  English  ihealncai  cnaiactcn.  By 
devoting  hinueU  aa  aclor  and  manager  with  special  real  to  the 
ptoductioB  ol  Shakeipcare,  Cairick  perauuKnlly  popularired 
oa  the  Balional  itage  the  grtaltil  creationa  of  Englbh  drama, 
and  indirecily  helped  to  aeal  the  doom  of  witat  survived  of  the 
leodcDcy  to  nuiniaia  in  the  most  ambiiioui  walka  of  draraalic 
lileruuie  the  nervcku  Iradiiioiu  of  the  pMudo-douical  KhooL 
A  (eoeratiaii  of  celebrated  actora  and  acircucs,  many  of  whom 
live  lor  ui  in  the  dtaMic  epigrams  o(  CburcbiU's  Jiudiid{i76i), 
were  bit  helpmates  or  hia  livali;  but  thcu-  fame  hia  piled, 
while  his  it  deatined  to  endure  ai  that  of  one  oi  the  typical 

The  contiail  between  the  tragedy  of  the  18th  century  and 

th«e  playa  of  Shakspeare  and  one  01  two  otbct  ElLubethau 

which  already  before  Garrick  were  knowa  10  Ibo    n>r«M>« 

English  stage,  was  weakened  by  the  mutilated  form    4,mp^ 

a  hia  Cariitis    in  which  the  old  maaterpiecei  generally,  if  not  always, 

tnvle  their  appearance  there.  Even  10,  however,  then  ate 
perhapa  lew  instances  in  theatrical  hiitoiy  in  which  so  unequal 
a  competition  was  10  loag  Hutaincd.  In  the  bands  of  the 
tragic  poela  of  the  age  of  Pope,  u  well  as  that  of  JohnsoB, 
tragedy  had  hopelcMly  ttiSened  into  the  forms  of  ila  accepted 
French  models.  Direct  leptoductiuu  ol  these  conlinued,  aa  in 
Ambrose  PbiUps'i  and  Charles  Johouu's  (ie;4~i74S}  Iranita- 
tioui  Irora  Ratine,  and  Aaron  flill's  ttom  Voltaire.  Among 
other  tragic  dramatist*  ol  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  may  be 
meniioncd  J.  Hughes,  who,  alter  assisting  Addison  In  his  Cala, 
produced  at  leaat  one  praiseworthy  tragedy  «I  bb  owni* 
E.  Fenton,  a  joint  translator  of  "  Pope's  B*tKr  "  and  the 
author  of  one  extremely  auccesiful  drama  on  a  theme  of  singularly 
enduring  interest,'  aod  L.  Theobald  the  £nt  hero  ol  the  DuBiiad, 
who,  beiidea  traDslationa  of  Greek  dramas,  produced  a  few 
more  or  less  origina]  plays,  one  of  which  he  was  daring  enough 
to  father  upon  Shakespeare.'  A  more  distinguished  name  is 
that  of  J.  lliODUOD,  whose  unlucky  Soflumlsia  and  subsequent 
ttagedie*  art,  however,  barely  remembered  by  the  side  td  bis 
poem*  ITIk  5saHni,  &c.).  The  literary  geiriiu  of  E.  Young,  on 
the  other  band,  poueased  vigour  and  variety  enough  to  distin- 
guish his  tragedies  Irom  the  ordinary  level  of  AufusUn  plays-. 


J*^  accorded  to  a  theatre  which  had  ceased  10  defy  the  < 
^^  accepted  laws  and  traditions  of  morality;  and  ih 
^position  still  aroused  by  it  was  confined  to  a  sma 
minority  ol  thinkers,  though  these  included  some  who  wei 
far  Crom  being  puritans.  John  Dennis  was  not  thought  to  hav 
the  worst  of  the  conlrovcrsy,  when  he  ddended  the  stage  agaim 
the  attack  of  an  opponent  far  above  him  in  stature — the  grei 
myitic  Williini  Law'— and  to  John  Wesley  himself  it  seeme 
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_  ,  "  than  of  taking  part  in'  the  ai 
bcu-bsitlng  and  cock-£ghtuig.  On  the  otbcr  band 
tl  the  stage  and  those  of  its  patrons  aod  of  tl 
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lof  a 


rublic  of  the 
■:  la 


with  which  I 


(tacral,  fast  bound  . 
itvival  of  the  poetic  drama  long 
it  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  art  of  acting  progressed 
in  the  same  direction  of  artificiality,  and  became  stereotyped 
In  fotim  corresponding  to  the  "chant"  which  represented 
tragie  declamation  in  a  serin  of  scton  eoding  irith  Quin  and 
ii.fUJT.  In  the  latter  must  be  recognised  features  of  a  pre- 
omor,  but  it  wa*  reserved  to  the  gcoloi  of  Canick,  whose 
theatrical  career  eiteiided  Irom  1741  to  1774,  lo  open 
*"'*  a  new  era  in  his  ait.  His  DnparaOeled  success  was  due 
In  the  first  instance  to  his  incomparable  natural  gifts:  yet 
tbCM  were  Indisputably  enhanced  by  a  cueful  and  conlioued 
'  A  S»in  Vitm  sT  (W/xmsIi^  fPH^'"'?^  "f  t^  Bnfluk 

'hitAhul^i  ^iWstHH  t/5lsH£u>rtsnMnti^ilyDnii 
iMM:  Tit  Siatf  iiiniti,  bt.  (.mSi. 
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tr  Garti  Bannall  (17J1),  to  bring  the  tragic  lessons  ol  terrac 
and  pity  directly  home  to  ba  fcUow-dtizens  eaerctsed  an  estra* 
ordinarily  widespread  a*  well  as  enduring  effect  on  the  history 
of  the  iStb-cenlury  diamn.  At  home,  they  gave  biith  lo  the  new, 
or,  Dioie  properly  speaking,  to  the  revived,  species  of  domestic 
tragedy,  which  connects  itself  more  or  less  dosely  with  a  nolabi* 
epoch  in  tbe  history  of  English  prose-fiction  as  well  as  of  EogU'ib 
painting.  Abroad,  this  ^y — whose  success  was  of  tbe  kind 
which  DOlhing  can  kill — supplied  the  teat  to  the  teachings  of 
Diderot,  as  well  at  an  example  to  hi*  own  dramatic  allcmptt; 
and  through  Diderot  the  impnlsc  communicated  Itself  to  Lcssing, 
and  long  exerdsed  a  great  eQect  upon  tbe  hterature  of  the 
Cetmin  stage.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
LUIo's  pedestrian  muie  failed  u  the  end  to  satisfy  higher  artistic 
demands  than  those  met  in  hia  most  popular  pL^,  white  ip 
another"  the  was  leas  consciously  guilty  of  an  aberration 
towards  that "  tragedy  of  destiny,"  wbirh,  in  the  modem  drama 
at  least,  obscures  the  ethical  character  of  all  tragic  actions. 
"  Clasdcal  "  tragedy  in  the  generation  of  Dr  Johnson  puraaert 

•olemo  footfall  In  the  accustomed  path,"  aud  W.  Mason 
making  the  f  iltile  attempt  lo  produce  •  dose  imitation  of  Cred 
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inadeli.'  The  bcM-rcriKmbeml  tngcdy  at  Uk  c»tury,  Homc't 
Dntltti  (1757),  ""  the  producUon  o(  Mi  «uIhoi  wbMe  f»niou» 
kioiDun,  David  Hume  (though  do  (liend  of  the  coDIcinpoiai> 
Englsh  lUge).  bud  tdvlsed  him  "  W  read  Shikopaie,  bui  u 
get  KicuiE  and  Voltniie  by  bein."  The  lodi^iuuhle  menu 
ot  the  play  oinnat  blind  u>  to  the  (ut  that  Deuttm  b  the 
oflipting  ol  JUtrBft 

While  (hui  nobighcralive  tiknl  ■coie  to  revive  the  poetic 
goiiui  of  Eagliih  tragedy,  comedy,  which  had  to  coniend 

Moiot  Che  aame  livali,  uaturaJly  met  the  demandt 
J^       o(  the  conflict  with  greater  buoyancy.     The  hutory  oi 

the  most  lormidabie  ol  thoK  nvati,  Muair,  (orau  no 
pait  ol  tliii  sketch!  but  the  point*  ol  contact  hetveen  lU 
progteu  and  the  tiiitory  ol  dnmitic  literature  cuinot  be  aJto- 
fether  kit  out  ol  tight.  M.  Furcell'i  endeavour!  lo  ucilc 
Entliah  muiic  to  the  wonli  ol  English  poeti  were  now  a  thing 
of  the  paat,  anaiogaua  attempts  in  the  direction  ol  muBcal 
dialogue,  wliich  liave  been  insufEicientiy  noticed,  had  liltewue 
proved  transitory;  and  the  isolated  efforts  of  Addison'  and 
others  lo  recover  the  operatic  stage  lor  the  native  tongue  bad 
proved  powerlcai.  Italian  leits,  which  had  Gnl  made  then 
cnlnnce  piecemeal,  in  the  end  auerled  Itaenuelvo  in  then 
entiiely;  and  the  marvellouily  assimilative  gcnlui  ol  Handel 
compltted  the  triumphs  ol  a  form  ol  art  which  no  longer  had 
any  caaneiian  with  the  English  drama,  and  wbkh  reached  the 
height  of  it*  lashionahle  popularity  about  the  time  when  Garrick 
began  to  adom  the  national  stage.  In  one  form,  however,  the 
Englisb  opera  was  preserved  as  a  pleasing  species  of  the  popular 
drama.  The  pastoral  dnma  had  (in  tjij)  produced  an  isolated 
afiergrowth  in  Allan  Ramsay's  Ctnl/e  Skiffitrd,  which,  with 
genuine  Ircshnessand  humour,  but  witbout  a  trace  of  burlesque, 
Irantlerred  to  the  scenery  of  the  Pentland  Hills  the  lovely  tale 
of  FUirliel  and  PerdiU.  The  drarnalic  form  ol  this  poem  is 
only  an  accident,  but  it  doubllets  tuggaled  an  eipcriment  of  a 
different  kind  lo  the  raott  playful  ol  London  wits.  Cay's 
"  Newgate  Putotsl  "  ol  r*e  fl(«iw'jOitffd  (1718),  in  which  the 

let  to  popular  airs,  caught  the  lancy  of  the  town  by  this  novel 
combhiation,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  a  series  of  agreeable 
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phcing  a  cu lb  upon  the  Omncecl  the  tbatie,  such  as  bad  already 
been  advocated  by  a  representative  of  its  old  civk  advemrn. 
The  famous  act  ol  1 7J7  sasertcd  no  new  principle,  but  converted 
Into  legal  power  the  cuilomary  aulhorily  hither  eserctjed  by  (he 
lord  chambe^n  (lo  whom  it  had  descended  from  (he  mait^ 
of  (he  revels)  "Hie  regular  censorship  which  this  ad  otablisbcd 
has  not  appreciably  affected  the  lileriry  progress  of  ihe  Engliih 


'  rivalled 


which,  bow 
tion,  FoUy  (amazingly  succcssfii 
tlon  was  forbidden  by  the  kird  chambetlain),  havt 
it  In  success  or  celebrity.  Among  these  may  be  meniionea  ine 
plecesoll.  Bickeislaffe'andC.  Dibdm,'  Tbeopeiain England, 
a*  elsewhere,  thus  absorbed  what  vitality  remained  to  die 
putoral  drama,  while  to  the  ballet  and  the  pantomime  (whose 
glories  in  England  began  at  Covent  Garden  in  I7jj,  and  lo 
whose  popularity  even  Garrick  was  obliged  to  defer)  was  left  (in 
the  18th  century  at  all  events)  the  inhetitanca  of  the  eatemal 
altractuns  of  the  mask  and  the  pageant. 

In  the  lace  of  such  various  rivalries  it  li  not  strange  that 
comedy.  Instead  of  adberbg  to  the  narrow  path  which  Steele 

and  others  had  marked  out  for  h«,  should  have 
i^^Sim.  ptnnltled  herself  some  vagaries  of  her  own.    Cay's 

example  pohi  led  the  way  10  a  fatally  laCHe  form  of  Ihe 
oomic  art;  and  burlesque  began  to  contribute  its  influence  lo 
the  decline  of  comedy.  In  an  age  when  party-government  was 
severely  straining  (he  capabilities  of  its  system,  dramatic  satire 
had  not  far  to  look  for  a  source  of  eflcclive  teatonings.  The 
audacity  of  H.  Fielding  whose  regular  comedia  (original  or 
adapted)  have  seemed  no  enduring  temembnuice,  but  whose  bv« 
of  parody  was  afterwards  to  suggest  to  him  the  theme  ol  the 

first  ol  the  novels  which  have  made  bis  name  immortal. 
^_,_^  accordingly  ventured  in  Iwo  eittavagsniM'  (to  we 
'^""l   ifaould  call  them  in  these  days)  upon  ■  larger  admixture 

of  political  with  literary  and  other  satire.     A  third 

attempt*  (which    never    nachcd    Ibt    stage)    lumished    the 

dfiended  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpote.with  (he  desiredocctuonf  or 
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addressed  (1; 
The  liberty  ol  the  stage  i 
rondilwni  fiom  that  ol  the  liberl 
com  Ihat  of  Ihe  liberty  ol  the  | 
I  flicial  Judgment  weigh  bghily  in  1 
idvantages  of  a  tyjlcm  which  in  a  free  counliy  needs  only  the 
rigiisnce  of  pubbc  opinion  (o  prevent  its  abuse  The  policy  ol 
he  rc«tiaitit  wbch  Ibe  act  of  17J7  put  upon  the  number  of 
playhouse*  ii  •  different,  but  bai  long  become  an  obsoklc, 

Dto  iis  accustomed  gmoves.  English  comedj 
leave  to  farce  the  domain  ol  heallhy  ridicule, 
lb  domestic  tragedy  in  the  attempt  -       .  ^ 


nake  Ihe  SI 
ality     Fare 


of  b 


uch  retained  its  vitality  through";*^ 
aU  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  ttage;  it  was"*^' 
actively  cultivated  by  Garrick  as  both  actor  and  aulhor;  and 
he  undoubtedly  had  more  Ibsn  a  hand  in  the  very  bcsl  farce 
dI  this  age,  Khich  is  ascribed  lo  clerical  authorship.*  S.  Foole, 
whose  comedies'  and  farces  are  distinguished  bolb  by  wit  and 
by  variety  of  chaiacten  (though  It  was  an  absurd  mli*p|Jicalion 
o(  a  great  name  to  call  him  Ihe  English  Aristophanes) ,  introduced 
inio  comic  actmg  (he  abuse  of  peisoDol  mimicry,  for  (he  ex- 
hibition ol  which  he  Ingeniously  invented  a  series  of  entertain- 
menu,  the  parentsof  a  long  progeny  of  imitationa.  Meanwhile, 
the  domeatic  drama  of  the  teatiraeatil  kind  achieved,  tboagh 
not  immedlalely,  a  success  only  inferior  10  that  ol  Tki  Ltn^i* 
iladuail,  in  The  Camalct  of  £.  Moore,  to  which  GorrickseenM 
tohave  directly  contributed;"  and  sentimental  comedy  onuted 
sympatliedc  applause  in  the  works  ol  A.  Muiphy,  the  single 
comedy  of  W.  Whitehead. "  and  Ihe  earliest  ol  H.  Kelly.  ■"  It 
cannot  be  said  Ihat  Ihit  qwcles  was  edinguished.  as  it  is  tuoe- 
times  assumed  10  have  been,  by  O.  Goldsmith;  but  he  certainljr 
published  a  direct  protest  sgainst  it  between  Ihe  produclioQ 
of  hb  admirable  character.comedy  ol  Tlu  Citi-Niliind  Ham, 
and  his  dElighlfully  brisk  and  fresh  5ite5'»^i  to  CaiifKr.  which, 
after  sianling  critical  propriety  from  its  telf-condit,  taught 
comedy  no  longer  10  fear  being  iiue  to  herself.  The  most 
successful  efforts  of  the  elder  G.  Colman  »  had  in  them  somelhhis 
of  Che  spirit  of  genuine  comedy,  besides  a  finish  which,  however 
playwrights  may  ibut  their  eyes  to  the  lad,  is  one  ol  the  quaLlia 
which  ensure  a  long  life  to  a  play.  And  in  the  masterpieces  ei 
R.  B.  Sheridan  sohie  ol  the  happiest  features  of  the  comedy  of 
CoDgreve  were  revived,  together  with  Its  too  unilorm  briliiancy 
of  dialogue,  but  without  its  indecency  of  lone.  The  varnish 
of  'the  sge  is  indeed  upon  the  style,  and  the  hoUownca  of  ila 
morality  in  much  ol  the  sentiment  (even  where  that  sen  (mwnt  ia 
meant  lor  the  audience)  of  rikeKisiJi  and  TktSduilftrSimiidil; 
but  in  tact  of  construdloo,  m  distinctnes*  of  chancten.  and  in 
pungency  of  social  satire,  they  are  to  be  ranked  amoog  the  glories 
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at  En^iih  comcdj'.  Something  Is  Sbciidui'i  ilyle,  but  quili 
without  tau  bciUiucy.  19  Ibc  laatl  lucccHful  plijr '  of  the  un- 
foctuiMtc  Genenl  BurgoyiiE.  R.  Cambcrlsiid,  vhn  too  con 
adooBly  eDdeavouied  to  excd  both  Id  mtimenuL  tnorailty  and 
IB  coDUC  fhuacteruatioD,  iD  which  bt  wu  devoid  of  dffith» 
da«a  the  list  ol  Authon  of  higher  ptetentSoDa  who  wrole  Tor  thi 
theatre.'  Like  him,  Mn  Cowley*  ("  Anu  Mitiidi  "),  T.  Hoi 
(xsfl,*  >ad  G.  Cobnan  the  yoongei,*  all  wiiten  o[  populii 
camcdio,  as  well  u  the  ptnliilc  J.  O'Keefe  (i;4fr-iB]]),  who 
contHbuted  (0  neaily  every  iptdta  uf  the  CDmk  dnnu,  lurvived 
into  the  19th  etntuiy.  To  an  cailiei  dale  heloag  the  favourite 
buttiqun  of  O'Keele'a  couDlryman  K.  CHut,'  (d.  17S1),  good 
examples  of  a  ipcdf<  (he  further  hisloiy  of  which  may  be  left 
uide.  In  the  hudi  of  at  leut  one  later  writer,  J.  R.  Pbncbi, 
it  proved  rapable  ol  ntiifying  a  man  lefiocd  laate  than  his 

The  decline  of  diamalic  compotitioa  of  the  higher 
perceptible  In  the  history  of  the  English  thntre  abou 
j^^  beginDing  of  the  19th  century,  was  juitly  attributed 

nu«ia  by  Sir  Walter  Scolt  to  the  wearing  out  of  the  Frenc' 
Awaaaf  model  that  had  been  so  long  wrought  upon;  but  whe 
^l^^  he  asserted  that  the  new  impulse  which  was  sought  i 
™'™'^  the  dramatic  literxture  of  Germany  was  derived  ftoi 
(DDie  of  Its  wont,  instead  of  from  its  noblest,  producllons— 
from  Kotiebue  rather  than  from  Lessing,  Schiller  and  Goelhe— 
he  showed  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  a  rompli 
literary  movement  which  was  obhquely  reflected  in  the  itage- 
ptiys  of  Iffland  and  his  «m temporaries.  The  chnnge which  wat 
OOffiing  over  English  literature  was  in  truth  of  a  wider  and 
deeper  nature  than  it  was  possible  for  even  one  of  its  chief 
Rprewnlative*  to  perceive.  Aa  that  literature  freed  itself  from 
the  fetters  so  long  worn  by  It  aa  Indispensable  ornaments,  and 
Ihiew  ulde  the  veil  which  had  so  long  obscured  both  the  full 
glory  of  ill  put  and  the  lofty  capabilities  of  its  future,  it  could  not 
reaort  except  tentatively  to  a  form  which  Uke  the  dramatic  is 
bound  by  a  bundled  bonds  to  the  life  ti  thcaeeiuelf.  Soon,  the 
poems  withwlucbScotlandByraii,U9d  the  unrivalled  ptose  fictions 
with  which  Scolt,  both  satisfied  and  sllmulalid  the  imaginative 
demands  of  the  public,  diverted  the  allcDlion  of  the  cultivated 
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betraying  a  more  or  less  wiUul  ignorance  ol  .    . 

dramatic  compoeitions ;  his  beauiilul  lianfitd,  partly  suggested 
by  Goethe's  Foul,  and  hit  powerful  Cain,  have  but  the  form  of 
plays;  bia  tragedies  on  Italian  hbiorlcal  luhjecls  show  lome 
resemblance  in  their  polii  ical  thelotic  to  the  coniemporary  works 
sf  Alfieri;  hi)  Sarittitaf^ta,  autobiogniphicaUy  inlenating, 
fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  stage;  his  V/rma  (of  which  the 
authonhip  has  been  ascribed  to  tfae  duchesa  of  Devocsbire)  ii  a 
hastily  dramatised  sensalioo  novel.  To  Coteridge  (i77z-iS]4), 
who  gave  to  English  lilerature  a  splendidly  loose  translation  of 
Schiller's  fCnUotsCnn,  the  same  poet's  XoUtn  (to  which  Words- 
■vrtb's  only  dramatic  attempt,  the  Baitrtri,  a  likewise  in- 
debted) had  probably  suggested  the  subject  of  his  tragedy  of 
Oniig.  afteiwardt  acted  under  the  title  of  Rtmtm.  Far  superior 
to  this  is  hi)  later  drama  ol  Zapdya,  a  genuine  homage  to  Sbake- 
qiexe,  out  of  the  themea  of  two  of  whose  plays  it  ii  gracefully 
woven.  Scott,  who  in  hia  earlier  days  had  trsnglated  Goethe's 
Cm  nm  BtrlickiBtal,  gained  no  reputation  by  hit  own  dramatic 
compnutlons.  W.  S.  Lander,  apart  from  those  Imatiiury 
CBmriaHeKi  upon  which  he  best  loved  to  expend  powera  (^ 
observation  and  chaiacterixalion  luch  aa  have  been  given  to 
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construction  altogelliet  undramaljc.  Can 
noteworthy.  Shelley's  TMi  Ctmi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only 
a  poem  of  great  beauty,  but  a  drama  of  true  power,  abnonially 
revolting  indeed  in  theme,  but  singularly  pure  and  delicate  in 
treatment.  A  humbler  niche  In  the  temple  of  dramatic  literature 
belongs  to  someoi  the  playa of  C.  R.  Malurin,' SirT,  N.Talfooid,' 

Divorced,  except  for  passing  moments,  fnun  the  itage,  English 
dramatic  literature  could  during  much  the  greater  part  ol  the 
igth  century  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  connected  national  growth; 
tliough,  already  in  the  last  decades  of  the  Victorian  age,  the 
revival  of  puUic  interest  in  the  theatre  co-operated  with  a 
gradual  change  in  poetic  laato  to  awaken  the  hope  ol  a  future 
living  reunion.  Among  En^iah  poets  who  lived  in  this  period. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  protaUy  approached  nearest  to  the  objective 
treatment  and  the  amplitude  of  style  charactcrlilic  of  the 
Eliiabclhan  drama.'*  R.  H.  Home,  long  an  almost  solitary 
aurvivoroi  the  romantic  school,  was  sble  in  at  least  one  memorable 
dramatic  attempt  to  revive  something  ol  the  early  EUeabcthan 
BpiriL"  Of  the  chief  poetiof  Iheagc,  Tennyson  oaly  id  his  later 
ycara  addressed  himself  to  a  form  of  composiiioa  liitle  suited 
to  his  genius,  though  the  very  fact  of  the  homage  paid  by  him  to 
the  national  forms  of  the  historic  drama  and  of  romantic  comedy 
could  not  fail  to  ennoble  the  conlcmpoiaty  stage.^  Matthew 
Arnold's  stalely  revival  of  the  traditions  of  classical  liagedy 
proper,  on  the  other  hand,  deliberatdy  excluded  itself  from  any 
Buch  contact;"  while  LoiigfeUow'a  nfiiud  literary  culture  and 
graceful  facility  of  form  made  reedy  use  of  a  quasi-drnaiatic 
medieval  vesture."  William  Morris's  sngle  "moralily,"  too, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  contiibniion  to  dianalic  Utcislure 
proper."  Of  vciy  diSetent  jmpoitance  ate  the  excursions  into 
dramatic  comi»tition  of  Robert  Browning,  whose  place  in  the 
of  the  English  diaoia  has  in  one  issbuice  at 
UDSUccetsiully  viodicated  by  a  later  age,  and  * 
some  of  whose  greatest  gills  are  beyond  a  doubt  displayed  in  his 
dramatic  work ;  '*  and  the  sustained  endesvoun  of  A.  C  Swin- 
burne, alter  adding  a  Oiwei  of  exquisite  beauty  to  the  wreath 
which  the  loveit  of  the  Atiic  muse  have  laid  at  her  feet,  to  enrich 
the  national  historic  drama  by  a  trilogy  instinct  witfa  the  aident 
eloquence  of  passion."  Until  a  date  too  neat  tfae  times  ia  which 
we  live  to  admit  of  its  being  filed  with  precision,  most  of  the 
English  writers  who  sought  to  preserve  a  conDciion  between 
their  dramatic  pcoduclkini  and  the  demands  of  the  stage 
addressed  IheEBSelves  to  the  tbeattical  rather  than  the  literary 
public — for  (he  dis(inc(i«o,  In  those  timet  at  all  events,  waa  by 
■  -  idifference.  The  modestly  simple  and  judid- 
eRorts  of  Joanna  Baillie  deserve  a  respectful 
In  the  reconls  of  literature  aa  well  as  ol  the  stage, 
though  the  day  baa  passed  when  the  theory  which  suggested 
bet  Playl  an  Ikt  Paaimi  could  find  acceptance  among  oilict, 
her  exemplifications  of  it  satisfy  the  demands  of  playgoers. 
Sheridan  Knowles,  on  the  other  hand,  composed  his  conventional 
I  ol  genuine  tragedy  and  comedy  with  a  thorough 
of  stage  effect,  and  tome  of  them  can  baldly  yet  be 
le  vanished  from  the  stage."  The  firtt  Lord  LyUon, 
though  his  plays  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  lighter  leitme, 
ahowed  even  more  artificiality  of  seniiment  in  their  conception 
but  the  romantic  touch  which  he  Imparted  (0  at 
m  accounti  for  its  long-lived  popularity.  Among 
later  Victorian  playwrighu  T.  W,  Robertson  brought  back  a 
breath  ol  oaturalneaa  into  the  acted  comic  drama;  Tom  Taylor, 
^ailing  Lope  in  fertility,  made  litUe  pretence  to  original 
irention,  but  adapted  with  an  instinct  that  rarely  tailed  him, 
and  materially  helped  to  keep  the  Ibealrical  diveraioiis  of  his 
'  Btriram.  •  /«e.  •  fata.         ■  Phlit  hi  AnnOit 
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rival,  Edmund  Ki 
to  have  supplied,  lo 
of  a  consecutive  Kir 
in  iBjj.    Young,  ft 

the  Iraditloni  of  the  older  school  o(«iiiigiu.uc  vcijr  itw  .iiu» 
who  renuined  lo  luggest  its  scmblince  to  a  later  geneiation. 
Even  these— among  ihem  S,  Phetps,  whose  qiecial  merit  it  was 
to  present  to  ■  liter  age,  accustomed  to  ebbotite  thettiical 
cnvironmeDti,  dramatic  masterpieces  as  dependent  upon  them- 
selvei  and  adequate  interpretation;  and  Ihe  foremoit  Engliih 
aclreslof  Ihe  earlier  Victorian  Kge,  Helen  FaudI  (Lady  ftfartin)— 
wen  unable  to  leave  a  school  ol  aciing  behind  Uiem.  Still  less 
waa  Ihis  ponibte  to  Charles  Kean  the  younger,  with  wt 
decorative  production  of  Shaliapeaiian  plays  really  had  iu 
beginning;  or  even  to  Sir  Heniy  Irving,  an  actor  Ot  genius,  but 
.alSD  an  irrepniuble  and  almost  eccentric  iheairicil  peiionaliiy, 
whose  great  service  to  Ihe  English  drama  was  his  lalih  in  in 
maslerpiccea.  The  ramie  suge  was  fonunile  In  an  ampler 
■fiergrowih.  from  generation  to  generation,  of  the 
of  the  old  lelors  who  live  for  us  all  in  the  nninlicer 
Charles  Lamb;  nor  wen  the  h'nks  suddenly  snipped 
bound  Ihe  humoais  of  Ihe  pmcnl  lo  those  ol  Ihe  past. 
Gist  decade  ol  the  loth  century  a  generation  Mill  survived 
could  recall,  with  many  other  timiUr  ioyi,  the  brilliant  levity 
of  Charl«  Malhcws  the  younger;  ihe  not  less  Irreustlbleitolidltj 
of  J.  B.  Buclutone;  Ihc  solemn  fooling  of  M.  Complon  (iSoj- 
iSjj);  the  subtle  humours  of  J.  L.  Toole,  and  the  frolic  eharn 
of  Marie  Wilton  (Lady  Banciofi),  Ihe  most  original  lomii 
tclmi  of  hei  lime.  (A.  W.  W.) 

Rtanl  Eitfluli  Draina.—la  England  Ihe  whole  mecbanisn 
of  Ihealricat  life  had  undergone  a  radical  change  in  the  middb 
decida  of  the  r^tb  century.  At  ihe  root  of  this  change  lay  thi 
immense  growth  of  popublion  and  the  enormously  incrcasel 
facililles  of  communication  between  London  and  the  provinces. 

■nd  Austria,  but  were  much  less  distinctly  felt,  because  the 
numerousand  important  subvenlioned  theatres  of  these  countric 
remained  more  or  Iru  uniBecled  by  emnomic  influences.  Fn 
trade  in  ihentriciEs  (subject  only  to  certain  licensing  regulalior 
and  to  a  rautt  censoi^ip  of  new  plays)  was  established  i 
England  by  an  act  of  ig^j,  which  abolished  the  long  moribun 
monopoly  of  Ihe  "  legiilmale  drama  "  claimed  by  the  "  Patei 
Theatres '■  of  Druiy  Laneand  Covent  Garden.  The  drama  wi 
thus  fonnally  subjeeled  to  the  openiion  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  like  any  other  article  of  rammetce,  and  managei 
left,  unaided  and  unhampered  by  any  subvention  or  pri 
(ocalerlolhelastesofahugcandgnnringrainmuniiv.  T) 
very  aoon  multiplied,  competition  grew  ever  keener,  ar 
long  nin,  with  its  accompaniments  of  ostentalious  dect 
ind  lavish  advertiiemcnl,  became  the  one  object  of  managerial 
eSort.  This  piocess  of  evolution  may  be  lai '  '  ' 
the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century  aad 


the  3rd.    Tlie  ayitera  which  obtains  lo-day,  ■ 

t  constant  changei  of  p    _ 

It  partly  by  subventions,  partly  by  tl 

tradition,  had  beiotne  in  England  a  faint  and  far-oS 

'.     Then  was  nol  a  aingle  theatre  in  London  at  which 
plays,  old  and  new,  were  nol  seleclcd  and  mounted  aolely  witk 

'.o  Ihcir  continuous  peiformance  for  as  many  nighia  a 

,  anything  short  of  fifty  nighu  mnstituting  an  isao- 
and  probably  ruinous  failure.    It  waa  found,  loo,  that 

calrcs  wen  most  tuccenful  which  were  devoted  cxdu- 
eaploiling  the  lalent  of  aa  individual  actor.    Thus 
fourth  quarter  of  the  century  opened,  the  long  "  mn  " 
and  the  actor-manager  were  In  firm  possession  ol  the  6eld. 

The  outlook  wu  in  many  wayi  far  ftom  cncouragini.  It 
was  not  quite  so  black,  indeed,  ai  it  bad  been  in  Iht  lale  'fifties 
and  early  'siitiei,  when  the  "  iegiCiniatB  "  enletprises  of  Phelps 
at  Sadler's  Wells  and  Cbaries  Kean  at  the  Priooa's  trad  failed 
to  bold  Iheir  ground,  and  when  modem  comedy  atul  drama  were 
repitsented  almost  oclusively  by  adaplalions  fiam  the  FieBcb. 
There  had  been  >  slight  stirring  of  orlgioality  In  Ihe  series  of 
comedies  produced  by  T.  W.  Robertson  at  tbe  Prin<«  of  Wales'! 
IheaiR,  where,  under  the  management  of  Bancroft  (f.r.)  m  new 
school  of  mounting  and  aeting,  minutely  faithful  (in  theory  at 
any  rale)  lo  everyday  reality,  had  come  into  eiisteace.  Bui 
the  hopes  of  a  revival  of  Eni^iah  comedy  seemed  to  have  died 
with  Robertaon**  death.  One  of  his  folloven,  James  Albcry, 
possessed  both  imaisnation  and  wil,  but  had  not  ihe  atrengtb 
of  character  to  do  justice  to  his  latent,  and  sank  into  a  meit 
adapter.  In  Ihe  plays  of  another  disciple,  H.  J.  Byibn,  the 
Robeitsonian  or  "  cup-and^aucer  "  sefaool  declined  upon  shea 
inanity.  Of  Ihe  aumenus  plays  signed  by  Tom  Taylor  aoffle 
were  original  in  substance,  but  all  were  cast  in  ihe  machine.made 
French  mould.  Wilkie  Collins,  in  dramatiiingsomeef  his  novels, 
produced  somewhat  crude  antieipalions  of  the  modem  "  pmblciti 
play."  The  literary  Ulent  ol  W.  S.  Gilbert  diq>layed  iiielf  io  a 
group  of  ramedict  both  in  verse  and  prose;  bul  Gilbert  saw  life 
from  too  peculiar  an  angle  lo  lepiesenc  il  olherwise  than  f aniaslic- 
ally.  The  Robertsonian  impulse  leemcd  to  have  died  ullcity 
away,  leaving  behind  it  only  five  or  six  very  insubtianlial 
ramediei  and  a  subdued,  unrhelorical  method  in  acting.  This 
method  Ihe  Bancroitt  proceeded  to  apply,  during  the  'seventici, 
lo  revivals  of  stage  classics,  such  as  Tit  Siittl  ftr  Scandttl, 
Money  and  Uaskt  mi  Paca,  and  to  (dapUtiDOS  fnui  Ibc  Fresd 

While  the  modem  drama  appeared  ID  have  relapsed  into  a 
comalose  randilion,  poelk  and  romantic  drama  was  giving 
some  signs  of  life.  At  Ihe  Lyceum  in  1S71  Henry  Irving  bad 
leapt  inio  fame  by  means  ol  hi*  performance  of  Uathiai  il 
Tki  Affi.anadaptatinnfromlbeFnnchof  Erckmann-CbatriaD. 
He  followed  Ihis  up  by  an  admirably  picturesque  performance 
of  the  title-part  in  CMarlii  I.  by  W.  C.  WiUa.  In  ibe 
autumn  of  1S74  the  great  suaess  of  Irving's  Hamlet  was  balkd 
as  the  prelude  to  a  nvival  of  tragic  aciing.  Asa  malterof  fact, 
il  was  the  prelude  lo  a  long  series  of  remarkable  achievements 
in  romantic  drama  and  melodrama.  Irving's  lack  of  physical 
and  vocal  resources  prevenied  him  from  scaling  Ihe  bcighii  of 
Ingedy.andhisOthcbo.  Macbeth,  and  Leaieould  nol  be  tanked 
among  his  successes;  bul  he  was  admirable  in  such  part*  11 
Richard  UI..  Sbylocli.  lago  and  Woliey,  while  in  melodnmalic 
parts,  such  as  Louis  XI.  and  the  hero  and  villain  of  Tht  Ljm 
Uaiit  he  was  unsurpassed.  Mephisiopheles  in  a  version  of 
F<ml  (iSSj),  perhaps  Ihc  greatest  popular  success  of  his  career, 
added  nothing  to  his  reputation  for  anistic  inlelligenee;  bul 
on  Ihe  other  hand  his  Beckel  in  Tennyson's  play  of  thai  name 
(i8m)  was  one  of  his  most  nusLerly  eHorls.  His  management 
of  Ihe  Lyceum  (iS7S-i39<))  did  so  much  to  raise  tbe  atitus  of 
the  actor  and  lo  restoie  Ihe  prestige  of  poetic  drama,  thai  ihe 
knighthood  conferred  upon  him  in  i8«s  was  fell  to  be  no  more 
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md,  ol  the  h«  wUcb  h*  did  ptoiatm,  tatf  Tin  Cuf  inl 
S€fjKt  by  LoRl  Tcaayioa  have  ibe  resutal  chuce  ol  bciii( 
Roicmbered. 

TomcclbebiitatyodbcncvEiigluhdniiu,  thtn.wemiut 
fO  back  to  the  Priocc  ot  Walo'i  Ibcatrc.  Even  while  it  lecBinl 
tkit  Fiendi  roinedy  oC  Ok  icbool  ol  Scribe  vu  retuming  iu 
banciul  pRdaoiiaiuKe,  the  lecdi  ol  ■  oew  onier  ol  thingi  were 
■lowly  gHBiinitiiig.  Diftemacy,  an  idipution  of  Sordou's 
Oiva,  produced  in  li^»,  bnuihl  tofetheton  the  Prince oiWalcs'i 
lUge  Mi  and  Mn  BlDcmll,  Hi  ahd  Hia  Kendal,  John  Claylon 
aod  Anhur  Cecil— in  olhei  wnrdi,  the  future  manacen  of  the 
Haymarket,  the  St  Jama'i  and  the  Court  theatre*,  which  were 
doliotd  IS  MC  the  £nt  tod  sliirinjp  of  a  literary  revival.  Mr 
■od  Vn  Kendal,  itlw,  in  coajuaction  with  John  Hare,  mana^ 
the  Si  Jamei'i  (bcalre  from  1879  to  iSSS,  produced  A.  W. 
rioeiD'lGnlpUyof  anycauequence,  ThiUaiuy^fimiur^tiiii, 
■Bd  afterwards  TJu  Sfairt  (iSSi)  and  Tlu  Uotby  Horn  {tSSj). 
The  Buciofu.  who,  after  entirely  rebuilding  the  Haynurkci 
Ibeitrc,  maufed  il  from  iSSo  till  thdi 
praduod  in  1S8]  Pinero'i  . 
CUytoo  and  Cedl  produced 
■nd  1S87  hb  Ihree  brilliant  larcci,  Tin  UatiitraU,  Tin  Sckttl- 

5wcl  Imimdcr,  i^uced  at  Terry's  theatre  in  iSSi.  avurcd  hii 
poiltiaii  ai  an  original  and  fertile  dramatic  humorist  of  00  unall 
liteiaiy  power.  It  ta  to  be  polcd,  however,  that  Finero  was 
almost  the  only  onginal  playwright  represented  under  the 
Baocrofl,  Hire-Kendal  and  Claytoa-Cedl  managements,  which 
ceUed  for  Ifae  rest  upon  adaptations  and  revivals.  Adaptations 
of  Fmcfa  vaudeviltei  were  Ihe  sUple  productioDs  of  Charles 
Wyodhan^  manascfflent  at  the  CriLecioa  from  iU  becinniDg 
iaiS;6ii9lil  1(193.  when  he  first  pii)diii;ed  an  otlsiiud  [day  ol  any 
imponaace.  When  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  went  into  mauge- 
■icnt  at  the  Haymarket  in  1887,  he  tUU  lelied  Urgely  on  pUys 
of  foiTign  origin.  George  Aleuoder's  Ent  naMCeniJ  ventures 
(Avenue  thealie,  1890)  were  two  adaptatioru  from  the  Fiendt. 
Until  well  00  in  the 'eighties,  indeed,  adaptation  from  the  French 
was  held  the  normal  occupation  of  the  British  playaTl(hI,  and 
edginai  composition  a  mere  episode.  Robensoo,  Byron,  iUbcry, 
Cilben,  Tom  Taylor.  Charles  Keade,  Heraau  Merivale,  G.  W. 
Godfrey,  all  produced  numerous  adaptations ;  Sydney  Gnudy 
was  for  twenty  yesn  occupied  almost  eicliisively  in  this  dais 
of  work;  Pinero  himself  has  idapUd  more  than  one  FrcDch  play. 
The  'eighties,  then,  may  00  tlie  wbnle  be  regarded  ai  showing 
a  vn7  gradual  decline  in  the  predomiiuiice  of  Fnnc*  on  the 
English  stage,  and  an  eqoalty  slow  revival  of  otigiaality,  so  far 

in  the  pisys  of  Pinen. 

ne  rcanion  against  French  ioflBcnce,  however,  was  no  let* 
sppaicnt  in  the  domain  of  mclodranui  and  openlta  tlian  in  that 
of  comedy  aod  drama.  Until  well  an  In  the  'seventies,  D'Enneiy 
and  his  lUsdples,  adapted  and  Imitated  by  Dioo  Boudcault  and 
«then,  mM  llw  melodrunatic  stage.  The  reaction  sneited 
itself  in  two  qnarten — in  the  East  End  *l  the  Cieciao  theatre, 
sadintheWatEDdalthiPiituess's.  In  T*!  H'crU,  induced 
UDraiyLaiteiBtSSa,FaDlMeritt  (d.  1S9S)  and  Henry  Ptttiti 
(d.  iSqj)  bnmght  to  the  West  End  tlie  "  Ctedao  "  type  of  papular 
dnma  ;  and  at  Draiy  Lane  it  survived  in  the  eUbontely 
Vectacular  form  Imputed  to  It  by  Sir  Angnatus  HanEs,  who 
managed  that  theatre  from  1879  till  hia  dMh  in  i8«6.  The 
pnductJan  o(  G.  R.  Sinu's  LitliU  a'  iMdra  at  the  Princess's  in 
tt8i.  ondei  Wlson  Barrett'*  management,  also  marked  a  new 
departure.  TUt  style  of  melodrama  was  chiefly  cultivated  at 
Ibe  Adt^U  tbcitn,  from  lUi  until  the  end  sf  Ibe  century, 
when  it  djod  ogl  there  u  a  tegtdai  institution,  ^iparmtly  because 
a  beat  of  lubnrban  theatres  drew  swsy  tu  sudiencea.  Of  sll 
these  En^Ish  mdodramss,  only  one,  Tlic  SUiir  Kiat.  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  (Princess's,  iB8i),nm]d  for  a  moment  compuein 
binntion  at  technical  sUD  with  the  French  dramas  they  sup- 
planted.  The  fact  lemaint,  however,  tliat  even  on  this  lowest 
tcvdofdmnaticuttliecattent  ol  the  time  set  dediively  towards 
res  of  En^isb  life,  boweva  crude  and  puerile. 


For  twenty-fiv*  ycsis,  fnn  1865 
wss  overrun  with  French  operettas 
Hastily  adapted  by  slovenly  backs, 
in  the  original)  bume  incredible  lairagos  of  nwtrcless  doggrd 
and  punning  ineptitude.  The  great  majority  of  Ihem  sre  noV 
so  utterly  forgot  tea  that  it  is  hard  to  leslue  bow.  In  their  heyday, 
titey  awaimed  on  ivay  hand  in  London  and  iJw  proviDix*.  The 
reaction  began  in  iSjj  with  the  petfotnuDCe  at  the  Royslly 
theatre  iJ  Tiial  ty  Jury,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan. 
This  was  the  prelude  to  that  brilliant  series  of  witty  and  melodiovs 
eitiaviganias  which  began  with  Tit  Sorara  at  the  Opera 
Comique  theatre  in  1877,  but  was  mainly  associated  with  the 
Savoy  IbcaiR,  opened  by  R.  D'Oyly  Cute  (d.  1901)  in  i88i. 
Little  by  little  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  (of  which 
the  most  famous,  perhaps,  were  B.U3.  Pinalsn,  187S,  Faiititct, 
18S1,  and  Tlu  JUitadt,  iSSj)  undeimlncd  the  popularity  of  the 
Frenchopera'boulles,andat  the  same  time  that  ot  the  indigenous 
"  builesqttes "  which,  gTaceful  enough  in  Ibe  hands  of  Ibetr 
inventor  J,  R,  Planchi,  had  beoome  men  iocobeiTOt  jumbles  of 
bufloonery,  devoid  slike  of  drsmstic  ingenuity  and  of  iitciaiy 
form.  When,  early  in  the  'nineties,  the  cnllabontien  betwein 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  became  inlermiltcnt,  and  the  vogue  of  the 
Savoy  somewhat  declined,  a  new  clast  of  ciiiavagania  arose, 
under  the  designation  of  "  musical  comedy"  or  "  musical  farce." 
It  first  look  form  in  a  piece  called  In  Ttam,  by  Mesui  "  Adrian 
Rc«  "  and  Osmond  Carr  (Prince  of  Wsles's  theatre,  1891).  >ul 
rapidly  became  very  popular.  In  these  plays  the  scene  and 
costumes  SR  almost  always  modem  though  sometimes  exotic, 
and  the  prose  dialogue,  setting  iorth  an  attenuated  and  entirely 
ae^igible  plot,  is  liequenily  interrupted  by  musical  numben. 
The  lyrics  are  often  very  clever  pieces  of  rhyming,  totally  dlBerent 
Iiom  the  inane  doggrel  of  the  old  opera-bouSes  and  buriesquea. 
Id  other  respectt  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  the  literary  or 
intellectual  quality  of '  mnsicsl  farce  "  ;  but,  being  sn  enlirdy 
English  (or  Anglo- American)  product,  It  Islls  into  line  with  tbc 
havenotedof  thegencraldedine — onemigM 
French  jnSuence  on  (be  English 

K  at  adapta- 

CBusa  acting  simultaneously  :  the  decUne  in  France  of  the 
method  of  Soibe,  which  produced  "  well-made,"  exportable 
plays,  more  or  leis  suited  to  any  climate  and  enviranmcnt; 
and  the  rise  in  England  of  s  generation  of  pkywrights  more 
original,  tboughtfol  and  able  than  their  predecasois.  It  is  not 
at  all  10  be  taken  for  glinted  that  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
opottabte  plays  meant  s  daline  in  the  absolute  merit  ol  Fiaich 
dtania.  The  historian  ol  the  future  may  very  possibly  regard 
the  movement  in  France,  no  lesa  than  the  movement  in  Englond, 
as  s  step  in  sdvance,  and  may  even  sec  in  the  two  movements 
'  ,  Be  this  as  it  may, 
[be  [^yvtights  of  the  Second  Empfre 
were  succeeded  by  the  suttiois  of  the 
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imedy,"  pIsys  11 
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iBernsI 


author  of  Li  VMrur  a 
French  dramatist  whose  works  hsve  found  a  ready  and  steady 
market  hi  Englsnd.  Attempts  to  accLmstise  French  poelioil 
drBma--i'«r  Ja  CmrewK.  Ll  Cktmmm,  Cynm»  it  Batfne— 
were  all  more  or  less  unsuccessful. 

Hsvbig  noted  the  decline  of  adaptation,  we  nay  now  trace  a 
Etsgc  fsrther  the  development  of  the  English  drama.  The  first 
stage,  already  surveyed,  ends  with  the  produetioo  of  Sunt 
Lnnia  in  i8S3.  Up  to  this  point  its  author,  Pinero  (b.  1855), 
stood  practicnily  alone,  and  had  won  his  duel  sncceases  as  a 
humorisL  Henry  Arthur  Jones  (b.  1851)  was  kiuwB  as  little 
more  than  an  able  melodramatisl,  though  in  one  play,  Sainlt 
ami  SoHcn  (1884),  he  bad  made  some  attetoipt  tt  •  srrioas 
study  of  provindsl  life.  R.  C.  Ctiton  (b.  1856)  hsd  written,  [n 
cnllaboration,  one  or  two  plays  of  sli^t  accsunL  Sydney 
Grundy  (b.  1848)  had  produced  sottdy  any  niiginai  work. 
Tbe  second  stage  may  be  taken  as  eit^idjng  finm  ^tpf  to  iSpJ. 


eitqidjng  finm  ;  Uo  to 


On  the  94th  of  Aptil  1S89  John  Hue  opcud  the  .am  Girrick 
tliulre  wilh  7**1  FreJUgaU,  by  Pioenl — u  imiipe  tad  lupctlidal 
piece  o[  work  iD  many  myi,  but  itill  >  giot  (dvaDCc,  both  in 
ambition  and  achievement,  upon  any  original  mrk  the  stage 


«<  two  playi  by  H.  A.  Jons,  WeMi  and  Tkc  UUdlimai, 
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observabie,  and  of  two  pbya  by  Sydney  Gi 
PiradiK  and  A  WMilc  Lit,  nhicb,  though  veiy  Fnnch  in  mcib<K^. 
wen  at  lesil  original  in  lubitance.  Jones  during  ibc  mH  ton 
yean  mide  1  tteady  advance  iritb  Julaii  (1^),  Tlu  Dani'nt 
CwltniTluCnuadiTsl.iii)i).  Pinero  in  ibeic  yean  wa>  put  ting 
Ibrih  Ins  than  hii  wbale  sueoglh  in  Tie  CubKicI  Uiniiltr  ( iSgo), 
lady  finnlr/iJind  Tlu  Tixui  (i»Qi),ai>t  Tlu  Amaam  (M»cb 
1S9]).  But  meanwhlU:  new  Ulenis  Here  conung  rorwird.  The 
managnneal  ol  George  Alerander,  which  opened  tx  ihe  Avenue 
thealte  in  1890,  but  was  iraniierred  in  ihe  following  year  10  the 
Si  James's,  bioughl  prominenily  10  ihe  Iiont  K.  C,  Canon. 
Hidden  Chambers  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Canon's  two  sentimental 
CDOMdiet,  Sanlitlit  cud  Skadam  (1890)  and  Liiely  Hall  (i8pi), 
showed  excellent  workrauiship,  but  did  not  yet  reveal  his  true 
•rigluatlly  u  a  humorist.  Haddon  Chamben's  work  (notably 
Tki  Idltr,  iggi)  wia  11  yet  uifliciently  commonplace;  but  in 
Lady  Witdetmtrc'i  Fan  (iBgi)  Oscai  Wilde  showed  himself  al 

subsequent  plays,  A  Woman  0/  No  ImpMaoa  (i»9j)  and  An 
Ideal  Hmbtnd  and  Tke  Imperlaiut  */  ieinf  Eanat  fiSqj), 

As  the  producllon  ol  Tki  FroJIigaU  marked  the  tuning 
of  the  second  period  in  the  revival  of  English  drama,  so  the 
production  01  Ibe  same  aulboi's  Tit  Sadiuf  tfrj  Tangtiray  h 
•my  dearly  the  staning-point  o(  the  third  period.  Before 
atlempling  lo  trace  llscouisewemay  do  oell  to  glance  al  nitain 
conditions  which  probably  influenced  it. 
In  Ihe  lirst  place,  ecoiwnic  condllims.  71m  Bancroft- 
eat  at  the  ohi  Prince  ol  Wales's,  between 
lolev 


tg«sar 


tofview.     Bymakingtheir  liitleiheaite 
■  huurious  place  of  reson,  and  faithfully  imitating  In  iheit 

opper-middle  class  life,  the  Boncrofta  had  initiated  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  society  and  the  stage-  Hiiougbout  the  middle 
decades  of  the  century  it  was  the  coniUat  complaint  of  Ihe 
managen  that  the  world  of  weallli  and  fashion  could  not  be 
templed  lo  the  theatre.  The  Bancroft  management  changed  all 
that.  It  was  at  the  Prmce  ol  Wales's  Ihal  half -guinea  stalls  wen 
irst  bitroduced;  and  IbeSE  staUs  were  always  filled.  As  other 
theaUTs  adopted  the  same  policy  of  upholstery,  bath  OD  and  oS 
Ibe  stage,  fashion  extended  itscomplai^anceioihemas  welL  In 
yet  another  way  the  recondKatioa  was  promoted— by  the  ever- 
increasing  tenden^  of  young  men  and  women  ol  good  binh  and 
education  to  seek  a  career  upon  the  Enptiih  stage.  The  thealie. 
Id  short,  became  at  this  period  one  of  the  favourite  amute- 
meats  of  fashionsbte  (though  scarcely  of  inlellectosi!)  society  in 
London.  It  is  often  coniended  that  the  influence  of  tbe  sensual 
and  cynical  stall  audience  is  a  pernicious  one.  In  some  ways, 
■»  doubt.  It  is  delrimenlal:  but  there  u  anothei  side  to  the  case. 
Even  the  cynidsm  of  socieiy  marks  an  inleltectual  advance  upon 
tbe  sheer  rusticity  which  prevailed  during  the  middle  years  of  the 
igth  century  and  accepted  without  a  murmur  plays  (original  and 
adapted)  which  bote  no  sott  of  telttion  to  life.  In  a  celebnted 
osay  published  ia  iStg,  Mstihew  Arnold  (whose  occasional 
dranutk  criticisms  were  veiy  influential  in  inltllectual  circles) 
dsrcll  on  the  suSdently  obvious  fad  that  the  result  ol  giving 
EotfUi  name*  and  costumes  to  French  characters  wu  to  make 
their  sayings  and  doings  utterly  unreal  snd  "  fantistic."  During 
the  Teats  of  French  ascendancy,  audictKes  had  quite  forgotlm 
that  it  was  poaable  lor  Ihe  sl^  lo  be  olhet  Iban  "  (antastk  " 


(BHCU5H 


in  thb  seme.  Tley  no  longer  tllought  ol  a 
world  with  the  real  world,  but  were  content  with  what  may  ba 
called  abstract  humour  and  pathos,  oflenof  the  crudest  qnaLhj. 
The  cultivation  of  eitemal  realism,  coinciding  with,  and  in 
the  [dayhouse,  gradually 


t  appro! 


ceased  to  be  entirely  "  fan 
impirfeftly,  the  represcnla 
be  denied  that  the  inlluei 
outlook  ol  English  drama 
vpughl. 


n,  the  CTiticIsm  of  life.     It  cannot 

I  and  10  liivlaliie  their  tone  of 
uing  phase  of  development;  and 
IS  of  reality  are.  alter  all,  to  be 


cleverly  trivial  n 

Quite  as  imporUnl,  fnm  the  economic  point  of  view,  as  (be 
reconciliation  of  society  to  the  stage,  was  the  rcotganisation 
of  the  mechanism  of  thottical  life  in  tbe  prnvinccs  which  took 
place  between  rSDj  and  187J.  From  the  Restaiation  lo  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  the  system  ol  "  stock  CDDipantet" 
hod  been  universal.  Every  great  tosm  in  the  three  hingdona 
had  its  established  theatre  with  a  resident  company,  playing 
the"  legitimate  "  repertory,  and  competing,  often  by  illegitimate 
means,  for  the  possession  of  new  London  successes.  The  smaller 
towns,  and  even  villages,  were  grouped  into  local  "  circuits," 
each  served  by  one  manager  with  bis  troupe  ol  slrolleit.  The 
"circuits"  supplied  actors  lo  tbe  resident  slock  companies, 
and  the  stock  companies  served  as  nurseries  to  the  patent 
theatres  in  London.    Metropolitan  "  stars ''  travelled  from  one 


[h  theal 


nety,  et 


Undo 


grotesquely  inadequate,  and  performances  almost  always  1 
and  unfinished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constant  practice  m  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  characters  afforded  valuable  training 
for  actors,  and  developed  many  remarkable  talents.  As  a  sonm 
of  revenue  to  auihois,  the  provinces  were  practically  negligible. 
Siagerighl  was  unpnitccied  by  law;  and  even  if  it  bad  been 
protected,  it  Is  doubtful  whether  authors  could  have  gat  any 


sunlry  gradually  pat 
ippeared  early  ia  the 
survives  unlit  shout  the  middle 
IS  it  was  found  essy  to  tianipott 
great  quantilics  of  scenery,  fran 
theatre  throughout  Ihe  length  and  breadth  of  Great 
Britain,  it  became  apparent  thai  flie  rough  makesbilts  ol  the 
stock  company  sy^em  were  doomed.  Here  sgsin  we  can  trace 
to  the  old  IMnce  of  Wales's  theatre  tbe  hist  distinct  impulse 
towards  the  new  order  of  things,  Robertson's  comedies  not  only 
encounged  but  absolutely  required  a  style  of  art,  in  mounting, 
slage-managemeni  and  acting,  not  to  t>E  found  in  tbe  country 
thealreB,  To  entrust  them  to  the  stock  companies  was  irell- 
nigh  impossible.  Ontbeotherhand,toqiiatc  Sir  Squire  BaBcroft. 
"  perhspsno  play  was  ever  better  suited  than  Cuibtoa  travelling 
company;  the  potts  being  few,  the  scenery  and  dicsses  quite 
umpEe,  and  consequently  Ihe  eipeuses  very  much  reduced." 
In  1 367,  then,  a  company  was  orgsniied  and  rehearsed  in  London 
to  carry  round  Ihe  provincial  theatres  as  eud  a  reprnduction 
as  possible  of  Ihe  London  peifomuDce  of  Cuile  and  Robertson's 
other  comedies.  Tbe  smoothness  of  the  n^risentstion.  the 
delicacy  of  the  interplay  among  the  chaiaciers.  were  new  to 
provincial  audiences,  and  tbe  svcCMS  was  remarkable.  About 
tbe  same  time  the  whole  Haymarkcl  company,  under  Buckstoae's 
management,  began  to  make  frequent  rounds  of  tbe  country 
theatres;  and  other  "  touring  csmbinatiant "  were  soon  organised. 
It  is  manifest  that  Ihe  "  combination  "  system  and  Ihe  tkotk 
company  system  cannot  long  coetbt,  for  1  manager  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  stock  company  idle  while  a  London  combinatioB 
is  occupying  his  theatre.  The  slock  companies,  thenfotc,  soon 
ditindlcd  away,  and  were  probably  quite  otiact  before  tie  end 
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olilw'uvaititi.    UndcrtlKpnMBtijFfUn.noNanB'Isii^ 

■B  MtAbUabtti  HKcn*  in  London  tlun  jt  is  rtprodiM«l  in  one, 
two  or  tbrec  enct  copia  and  kdE  round  tbc  pnvindil  theitrs 
(Asd  tfac  cumcrooi  niburbvi  thstm  which  hive  ipnuig  up 
lance  iSgs),  Compuiy  A  laving  fiivt-fJiss  towns,  Company  B 
Ibc  KOHid-dus  towni,  and  »  fonh.  The  pnuHS  it  very  Etc 
that  of  taking  plaater  casta  of  a  ttattu,  and  the  provincial 
companin  often  stand  to  theii  London  originata  very  mnch  in 
the  relation  of  plaster  to  marble.  Even  the  Lorulon  scenery  is 
taithfull]'  leproduced  in  materia]  of  extra  strength,  lo  lUnd  the 

of  the  square  pegs  in  round  holes  of  the  old  stock  company 
Iflt<«,  pravincil!  audiences  now  tee  pegs  carefully  adjusted 
to  theptrticntsi  boles  Ihey  occupy,  and  often  incapable  of  fitting 
uy  other.  Instead  of  the  rou^  performances  of  old,  they  are 
'a  nediankal  and  souUbs 


In  some  ways  the  pin  in  this  respect  is  uodcniible,  In  other 
ways  the  loss  ii  great.  Tie  province*  are  no  longer,  in  any 
eflective  aenae,  a  nuneiy  of  f  rtJi  talmU  lor  the  London  theatres, 
lor  the  art  acquired  in  touring  combiQatiofls  is  that  of  mimicry 
lather  thanof  acting.  Uoreover  provindal  playgoers  have  lost 
all  personal  interest  andjmde  in  their  local  theatra,  which  have 
m  longer  any  individuality  of  their  own,  but  serve  as  a  mere 
frame  for  the  presentation  of  a  seria  of  rcady-made  London 
pictures.    Christmas  pantomime  is  the  only  theatrical  prodi 


eallyto 


m  tfiis  is  often  only 


c,doaImc 


11  their  thcitregoing 
lis  when  the  leading 
tetter  clasi  of  c«nedy 


London  companies  go  on  lou 
and  dmma  has  a  hard  fight 
and  the  cornpanics  devoted 
uifoy  an  ominous  prepondtrsnct  of  popntulty. 

On  the  whole,  bowevei— wid  this  is  the  main  pofait  lo  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the  liteniydevelopmest  o(  the  dnma — 
the  economic  movement  of  the  £ve-  and  twenty  ycsts  between 
1S65  and  iBijo  was  enormously  to  the  advantage  of  the  dramatic 
author.  A  London  success  meant  a  long  aeries  of  lull  houses  at 
high  prices,  on  which  he  look  a  handtome  percentage.  The 
provinces,  in  which  a  popular  playwright  would  often  have 
three  or  four  plays  going  the  rounds  simullaneou^Iy,  became  s 
steady  source  of  income.  And.  6nally,  it  was  found  possible, 
even  before  inlemational  copyri^t  came  into  force,  to  protect 
■tagerighl  in  the  United  Slates,  so  that  about  the  beginning  of 
the  'eighties  large  receipts  began  to  pour  in  from  America.  Thus 
sgccealul  dramatists,  instead  of  living  from  hand  to  moutb,  like 
their  predecessors  of  the  previous  generation,  found  ibcnselvcs 
in  comlartable  and  even  i^ulent  circumstances.  They  bad 
leisure  for  reeling,  thought  and  careful  compoBlion,  and  they 

eiperiment.  Failure  might  mean  *  momentary  loss  of  prestige, 
but  it  would  not  spell  luin,  A  distinctly  progrcwive  spirit,  then. 
began  to  animate  the  leading  English  dramatists— a  spirit  which 
found  intelligent  sympathy  in  such  managers  as  John  Hart, 
CeoTge  Aleiandcr,  Becrbohm  Tree  and  Charles  Wyndban. 
Not  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  though  the  laws  of  literary 
pC(^>trly,  inlemal  and  inlernationat,  remained  far  from  perfect. 
It  was  found  possible  10  pnnl  and  publish  playi  without  incurring 
iossofstagerighi  cither  at  home  or  in  America.  The  playwrights 
>f  the  present  generation  have  accordingly 
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with  their  predecessors,  whose  produi: 
jealously  in  manuscript  or  printed  only  hi  miseraUe  and  totally 
unreadable  stage  editions.  It  is  no  small  stimulus  10  ambition 
tokoowthatevenif  a  |riay  prove  to  be  in  advance  of  the  standards 
of  taste  or  thought  among  the  public  to  which  it  is  niginally 
pmcntrd,  it  will  not  perish  utterly,  but  will,  if  it  have  any 
Inbetcul  vjijdjty,  coMinu  to  live  as  literature. 


for  progren,  let  m  ^ance  at  certain  InteSectoal  InflBaice*  lAick 
tended  In  the  nmt  dirsctloa.   The  (ttabUthaKot 
of  the  ThCUte  libra  in  nifa,  towards  Oedoie  of  iaS7,    "J*!^ 
nnqnationabiy  maikKl  the  beginnug  of  a  period  of   SnoK 

TciilEia  eiperineal  tbroitghoul  the  theatrical  wotM  ol 
Europe.  A.  Anioioe  and  his  tupporten  were  in  open  rebdlloa 
against  [he  artlfjcjal  methods  of  Scribe  and  the  Second  Empire 
[riaywrights.  Ttieii  eflort  was  to  transfer  to  the  stage  the 
realisn,  the  so-called  "  natunllsm,"  which  kad  been  dominant 
in  French  fiction  since  1870  «  earliet ;  and  this  naturalism 

of  the  century.  New  methods  (or  ideals)  of  observation,  and  new 
views  as  lo  the  history  aod  destiny  of  the  nee,  could  not  fail  to 
pniduce  a  prafonud  (fleet  upon  art ;  and  though  the  modem 
theatre  is  a  cumbrous  contrivance,  slow  to  adjust  its  orienlilion 
tn  the  winds  of  the  spirit,  even  It  it  last  btgto  to  revolve,  like  a 
rnsty  windnull,  so  as  to  £U  its  sails  in  the  main  current  ol  the 
latellectosl  atoioiphetc.  Within  three  or  four  yean  ol  in 
jacefiijan,  Antolne's  eapeiiment  had  been  imitated  In  Germany, 
Eu^and  and  America.  Tbe  "  Freie  Btlhne  "  of  Berlin  cam* 
into  eiisience  in  iSSo,  tfie  Independent  Theatre  ol  London  in 
il«i.    Similar  mterprises  were  set  on  foot  in  Munich  and  other 

Batnre  were  attempted,  cbieSy  in  Boston  and  New  York.  Nor 
must  It  be  foi^lten  that  in  Paris  itself  tbe  ThUtre  Ijbre  dM 
not  stand  alone.  Uany  other  lUdlnt  i  itU  spKhg  up,  under 
such  titles  as  "TTiHtred'Art,"  "Thiitre  Modetne,"  "TWlire 
de  I'Avenir  Dramaiique."  The  most  impottant  and  least 
ephemeral  was  the  "  ThUire  de  IfEuvre,"  founded  in  tSg3  by 
Alei.  Lugn^FoC,  which  represented  mainly,  tbon^  not  ei- 
dusivHy,  the  symbolist  reaction  against  natunlitm. 

The  impulse  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  tbe  TMttrr 
Libre  was,  in  tbe  first  Instance,  enlitdy  French.  It  uy  tortigs 
faiduAice  hdped  to  shape  its  cootse,  it  was  that  ol  the  great 
Russian  novelist).  Tolstoi's  fiiutdiiM^fMtm  was  the  only 
"  eiotlc "  play  announced  In  Antoine'a  iqxning  manifato. 
But  the  whtrie  movement  was  soon  to  receive  a  potent  Itiratdu* 
(com  the  Norwegian  poet  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Ibsen's  early  romantic  pbys  had  been  known  in  Germany 
since  iSts-  In  iSjS  POUri  ef  Society  and  in  .*So  A  DeU'i 
Hinat  achieved  wide  popularity,  and  held  the  German  stage 
aide  by  side  vriih  A  BaKirMfiiy.  by  BiBmWjeme  BjOmsem. 
But  these  plays  had  little  InSuence  on  the  German  drama. 
Their  methods  were,  indeed,  not  essentially  different  from  thoae 
of  the  French  sdnoE  of  the  Second  Empire,  which  were  then 
dominant  in  Germany  as  well  as  everywhere  else.    It  was  Oluili 


idMeii 


1  iSM,in  Berlin  iS8;}thatgave 


the  impulse  which,  coilesdng  with  the  kindred  ii  . 
the  French  Thiitee  Libre,  was  destined  in  the  course  ol  a  lew 
years  lo  create  a  new  dramatic  literature  in  Germany.  During 
the  middle  decades  of  the  century  Germany  had  produced  soma 
dramatislt  of  solid  and  even  rrmarkable  talent,  such  as  FHedrich 
Hebbc).  Kcinnch  Laubc.  Karl  Cutikow  and  Custav  Freytag. 
Even  the  generation  which  held  the  stage  after  rS70,  and  in- 
cluded Paul  Ifcyse.  Paul  LIndau  and  AdoU  Wilbrandt,  with 
numerous  writers  of  light  comedy  arid  latce,  such  as  E.  Wichert, 
O  Blumenthal,  G.  von  Moser,  A.  L'Arrooge  and  F.  von  SchOo- 
thao.  hod  ptoduccd  a  good  many  works  of  some  merit.  But,  in 
the  mam,  French  aitifinality  and  Itivollty  prednminated  on 
the  German  stage.  In  point  of  native  talent  and  originality, 
the  Austrian  popular  pbywrighl  Ludwig  Anaengruber  was  well 
ahead  of  his  f^orth  German  contemporaries.  It  wai  in  iggg, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Berlin  Frde  BQbne,  that  the 
reaction  definitely  set  in.  In  Betlin.  as  allerwards  in  London, 
Clmslt  was  the  Erst  play  produced  on  ihr  outpost  stage,  but  It 
was  followed  in  Berlin  by  a  very  rapid  development  of  native 
talent.  Less  than  a  month  alter  the  performance  of  Ibsen's 
play,  Gcrhart  Hauplmann  came  to  the  front  with   I'or  Sem- 


which  he  so 


In  i>irr  Ftiii^aifttl  (1890)   and   E-- 


d  Zolaisr 
c  impottant 
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(iSgi)  b*  tiuufentd  Ui  '"tr'"'**  tiom  Zid>.  b>  ItMen.  Hii 
(rue  eiifiDilily  £nt  manilsled  itMlC  in  Du  Wibtr  (i8gi)i 
*nd  lubscquenlly  he  pioducnj  playi  in  icvenl  diScrenl  iiyio. 
■11  baring  theiUiBp  oi  *  poleat  individuilil]'.  Uii  merit  popular 
productiooi  hive  been  Ihc  dramitic  poena  Haimelt  and  £>k 
KnimjicM  CAKfa.  the  taw-lUe  (amedy  Dtr  Biter  felt,  and  Ibe 
loW'Eifo  Ingtdy  FuMrmann  Hemdui-  Other  lemarkable  play< 
wrighU  bdoDltiDg  to  the  Freie  BUhne  (roup  are  Max  lialbc 
(b.  iS6j),  aatbor  of  Jufftid  aod  MuUer  Erdi,  and  Olto  Erich 
Haitldien  (b.  tS6ii.  author  of  ifoniu  Jaterl  and  RiienmmUt. 
That  young  men,  however,  so  quickl]'  gained  the  ear  of  the 
general  public,  that  the  need  [or  a  qxcial  "  free  itage  "  was  no 
kingcr  lelt,  and  the  Freie  BUhne,  having  done  iU  work,  ceaied 
U  eiiat.  Unlike  Uk  French  Thaire  Libre  and  the  EngUih 
Independent  iheitn,  il  had  been  luppoittd  Iioin  the  outset  by 
the  moat  iolluenlial  critics,  and  bad  hod  Ibe  day  almost  without 
■  battle.  The  produclioni  d1  the  new  school  soon  nude  their 
■av  even  into  some  oJ  the  subventioned  theatra;  but  it  wai  the 
eu  tschcs  Theater  olBeriin  that  most  vigoroiuly 

pi«y- 


woril,  HdmaJ, 

dearly  perceptible; 

ilboref  LielKiti,  may  rather 


be  said    to   derive   his 

comedy."    Originality, 

distinguishes  the  work  of  Frank  Wedekind  (b.  iS«4),  author 

of  ErditisI  and  Friklintserwachen.    Hugo  wn  HofmannsLlia] 

<b.  iSk),  in  his  Eleklra  and  Odipta.  rchandlct  classic  themes 

in  the  light  of  modem  anthmpology  and  psychology. 

The  promoters  of  the  TUltn  Libre  had  pnbably  never  heard 
of  Ibsen  when  Ibey  established  that  Instilutioo,  but  three  years 
lam  his  fame  had  readied  France,  and  La  Retmanlt  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Thfitn  Libre  {2«th  May  ligo).  Within  the  neat 
two  or  three  years  almost  all  his  mnlem  playl  were  acted  in 
Paris,raaitof  them  eiiherhy  the  ThittR  Libre  or  by  L'CEuvre. 
Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Ibsen  inOuence  ioUowed  znoiher, 
less  pottni.  but  by  no  means  neghjible.  Tbe  eiquisite  tragic 
symbolism  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck  began  to  hnd  numerous 
admirers  about  tg^o.  In  i«gi  his  one-act  play  L'/hItkh  waa 
acted;  in  i»«],  Pelliai  tt  MHUoMdi.  By  this  time,  too.  the 
reverberation  irf  the  impulse  which  the  Thiltre  Libre  had  given 
to  the  Freic  BDhne  begin  to  be  fell  in  France.  In  rSq]  Haupl- 
manD'a  DU  Weber  was  acted  in  Paris,  and,  being  (rcqucnily 
Rpcaled,  made  a  deep  and  luting  impreuion. 

The  English  analogue  to  Ihe  Thfitre  Libre,  the  Independent 
theatre,  opened  its  first  season  (March  ij,  1841)  withaperfotm- 
ance  of  CJkaiJi.  This  was  doi,  however,  the  first  introduction 
oflbicn  to  the  En^ish  stage.  Ontbejihof  June  i&Eq(su  weeks 
after  the  production  ol  Tlu  Frafifau}  A  DMs  Httuse  was  acted 
■t  the  Novelty  theatre,  and  ran  for  tbtee  oeeks.  amid  a  storm 
of  critical  conitovcT^.  In  the  same  year  PiUari  ej  Seiiely  was 
presented  in  London.    la  iSgi  and  iS9>  A  Dell'l  Hmae  was 

again  m  iSgj;  m  May  and  June  tS«i  Hedda  CaUer  had  a  tun 
of  several  weeks,  and  «rty  in  i8q]  TkiUatIa  BmiUatnyoytit 
similar pauing  vogue.    During  these  yean.  then.  Ibsen  was  very 

The  Independent  theatre,  in  the  meantime,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  J.  T  Grein,  fount  but  scanty  material  to  deal  with.  It 
presenied  translations  of  ZoU's  Thirtit  Kafian,  and  of  A  VitU, 
by  the  Daniifa  dramatist  Edwanj  Brandoj  but  it  Srought  to 
(he  from  only  one  Enijish  author  of  any  note,  in  the  person 
of  Ceoige  Bernard  Shaw,  whose  "  didactic  tealislic  play," 
Wiieweri  Hamei,  it  ptoduced  in  December  iS«i.    ■ 

Nonethetessisit  true  that  the  letmentol  fresh  eneigy,  which 
between  igj;  and  1S4J  had  created  a  new  dramatic  Isleraturt 
both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  wasdistinclly  fell  in  England  as 
well.  England  did  not  Uke  at  all  kindly  to  it.  The  productions 
of  Ibsen's  plays,  in  particular,  were  received  with  an  outcry  of 
\  great  part  of  this  clamour  was  due  to  sheet 
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nmundentanding;  bwt  some  of  it,  no  doubt,  arose  from  gemdne 
and  deep^eated  distaste.  As  for  the  dramatists  of  recngnlad 
standing,  they  one  and  all,  both  from  policy  and  from  ctinvictioa, 
adopted  a  hostile  altitude  towards  Ibsen,  expressing  at  mat 
a  theoretical  reelect  overborne  by  practical  dislike.  Yet  hia 
influence  pctmeated  the  atmoqihere.  He  had  revealed  poao' 
bilities  oi  technical  stagecraft  and  psychological  delineaiJOB 
that,  once  realised,  were  not  to  be  banished  from  the  mind  tt 
the  thoughtful  playwright.  They  haunted  him  fn  spite  of 
himself.  SliU  subtler  was  the  influence  exerted  over  Ihe  critic* 
Deeply  and  genuinely  ai  ouuy 


d  play,  1 


rivolily  or  the  home- 
this  still  more.  Ob 
or  deliberaie  readiii« 


forward  toward*  something  ni 
who  ventured  the  decisive  step. 

On  the  i;th  of  May  1843  TMt  Secand  Utt  Tcajtieraf  was 
pnxlBced  at  the  St  James's  theatre.  With  Tlu  Setmd  Itrt 
Ttnqamy  the  English  acted  drama  ceased  to  be  a  merely  iimilaT 
prxluct,  and  took  rank  in  the  liientuie  of  Eur^k.  Hen 
was  a  play  which,  whatever  its  faults,  was  obviously  companUe 
with  the  plays  of  Dunuia,of  Sude[Toann,of  B  j«msoii,of  Echegknj. 
It  might  be  better  than  some  of  these  plays,  wonc  than  othen; 
but  it  stood  on  the  same  arliilic  level.  The  fact  that  such  a 
play  could  lut  only  be  produced,  but  could  brilliantly  nceetd, 
on  the  London  stage  gave  a  potent  stimulus  to  progress.  It 
encouraged  ambition  in  auibots,  enterprise  in  managers.  What 
Henuxi  was  to  the  nmantlc  movement  (3  Ihe  'thirtiet.  and 
La  Dam  am  camHiai  to  Ihe  realistic  movement  of  the  'fifties, 
TMl  Sofnd  Uri  Tmt^mny  was  to  Ihe  movement  ol  the  'ninetla 
towards  the  serious  stage-portraiture  of  Engli^  social  life- 
All  the  forces  which  we  have  been  tracing — Robensonian  realistB 
of  externals,  Ihe  leisure  for  thought  and  experiment  Involved 
in  vastly  improved  financial  conditions,  Ihesubilitution  in  FruKC 
ol  a  simpler,  subtler  technique  for  the  outworn  artifices  of  the 
Scribe  school,  and  the  electric  thrill  communicated  to  Ibe  wbok 
theatrical  life  of  Europe  by  contact  with  the  genius 


n  r*r 


aU  these  slowly  converging  forei 

Second  iirt  TaTtqueray,  an  epoch-marking  play- 

I^nero  fallowed  up  Un  ToHfuiray  with  a  remarkable  series 
of  plays— rAe  NeUritia  iin  EUimM,  Tie  BcurjEl  e/llie  DnH, 
Tk.  Primea  and  Ihe  BiMerfy.  Trdumty  ./  lit  "  WeUi,"  Tim 
Gay  Lonf  Qui,  Itit.  Lilly.  Hii  Htuie  in  Order  and  Tkt  TAmder- 
Mt — all  of  which  show  marked  originaliiy  of  conception  and 
inlellectual  force.  In  January  iggj  Charics  Wyndham  initialed 
a  new  policy  at  the  Ciilerion  theatre,  and  produced  an  original 
play,  Tlu  BauiUSIuf.  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  II  bdonged 
very  distinctly  to  the  pre-Tanqueray  onler  ol  things;  but  the 
same  author')  The  Cair  0/  ReMlumi  Stuan.  in  the  followmg  yar, 
ahowed  an  almost  siarillngly  sudden  access  of  talent,  which  was 
well  mtinUined  in  such  later  works  as  Midad  and  ku  Lta 
Anid  {i8q6),  Ibat  admirable  comedy  Tki  Lian  (1847),  and 
Uri  Dane'i  Dcfena  (1900),  Sydney  Grundy  produced  after 
iSflj  by  far  his  most  important  original  works,  Ttr  Grealeil  ^ 
Tieit  (iS«fi)  and  Tile  Debl  ef  Hanmr  (1900).  R.  C.  Carton, 
breaking  away  Irom  Ihe  somewhat  laboured  sen  tlmentalian  oT  hii 
earlier  manner,  produced  several  light  comedies  of  tborougUy 
original  humour  and  of  excellent  htrrary  workmanship — L^ 
and  Lady  Algy,  Wlueli  tnllin  fVtuli.  Lady  Hnntmertk'i  Er- 
firimenl.  Mr  Hpflamim  and  Ut  Prteiy  and  On  CnnUa. 
Haddon  Chambers,  in  Tkt  Tyrtmiy  af  Tun  (1844)  and  The 
Atakenmi  (1901).  produced  two  j^ytof  a  nietil  scarcdy  tore- 
ahadowcd  in  his  earlier  efforts, 

What  was  of  more  importance,  a  new  generation  of  play- 
wrights came  to  Ihe  fronL  Its  most  notable  representatives 
were  J.  M.  Barrie,  who  displayed  his  inexhaustible  gill  cJ  hunm- 
ous  observalion  and  invenlion  in  QiuxlUy  Slral  dooij,  Tkt 
AdmiraUi  Critklan  (loojl,  LUlU  kfaryUgos),  Ftltr  Pan  fiooal, 
Aliee  Sil-iy-lke-Fin  {KJ05)  and  Wkal  Errry  Wiman  /(■«*> 
(1408);  Mis  Cnigle  ("  John  Oliver  Hobbes  "},  who  produced  in 
Tkt  AnUnuadm   (1S98)  a  comedy  of  fine  m 


wd  H.  V.  ^mooil,  AUnd  Sutra,  Hobert  Heuy  Dtvin,  W.  S. 

Uiughun,  Kudolf  Bctier,  Roy  Homimu  and  J.  B.  Figui. 

Mfsnwhilc,  the  cSoiti  to  rdieire  tbc  dnmi  Iram  the  jMWure 
at  the  long-nin  lystcm  faid  not  been  confined  to  the  LidtpauleDt 
theure.  Sevenl  olhu  talerpraa  of  a  like  nature  had  proved 
more  or  leu  ihoit-lived;  but  Uie  Stage  Society,  fouodcd  in  1900, 

a  teat  [otce  in  the  dramalic  world.  Afltr  two  aeaniu  devoted 
mainly  10  Bernard  Sbaw,  Ibxn,  Haeleilinck  and  Hauptnunn, 
it  produced  in  Iti  third  KWn  TAf  Mwrying  of  Am  Late,  by 
Granville  Barker  (b.  1S7;),  vbo  had  developed  in  ita  lervice  hia 
IWOiikable  gilli  as  a  producer  of  play*.  A  year  or  two  later, 
Baifcet  uaged  for  another  organiution,  the  New  Century 
tbMLie,  Projasor  Gilbert  Murray'i  rendering  of  the  HipfdylHi 
of  Eoripida;  and  it  waa  partly  the  succcsa  nf  this  production 
that  augfatcd  the  Vedrennc-Barkei  parlnerahip  at  the  Conn 
theatre,  which,  between  r  904  and  1907,  gave  an  ertraordinaryim- 
pulse  to  the  iotelleciual  life  of  the  theatre.  Adopting  the  "^urt- 
nu  "  tyiteio,  11  a  compromiae  between  the  long-nin  and  the 
repertory  ayslems,  the  Vedrenae-Barker  management  made  the 
pfayi  of  Betnard  Shiw  (both  old  and  new)  (or  the  fiiil  time  rwlly 
popular.  01  the  playi  abudy  puUiihed  Yau  flatr  Can  TtU 
■Bd  Utn  ti^  Sapaman  were  the  moat  luccetsful;  of  the  new 
play*,  Jtim  Bidl'j  OUur  liland,  Major  Barbara  and  Tlu  Dkio'i 
Ddemma.  But  though  Shvr  wu  tbe  maintlay  of  the  enter- 
I^iie,  it  gave  opporluoitiea  to  teveiil  other  wrllen,  the  moit 
notable  being  John  Caliworihy  <b.  iS£;),  author  of  Tkt  Siltir 
Bts  and  Stril4.  St  John  Hankin  (iS«<^i909),  author  of  Tin 
Mtltn  a/  lib  Predieal  and  TAc  CMarily  Oat  bigan  bI  Hemt,  and 
Gnnville  Barker  bimielf,  whose  playa  Tin  Vayny  ttUurUawt 
and  WaM  (1Q07)  were  among  the  most  important  producta  of 

of  the  HifpaiyliH  wu  followed  up  by  the  ptodgctloB  of  the 
Trtjati  Wtmtn,  the  £Jtcim  and  the  Mtdn  of  Eivlplda,  all 
tranilatcd  by  Gilbert  Murray. 

Tbe  ispulie  to  which  were  due  the  Independent  theiliF,  the 
SUfe  Society  and  the  Vediennc-Backer  tnanigEmenl,  combined 
with  local  ■"""""•*'  ID  bring  about  the  toundaiion  In  Dublin 
at  the  IiUi  National  Ibcitte.  lu  moving  spirit  wai  the  poet 
VI.B.Vaa(b.ii6s),*hovn>ttloritCoMie*-ni-Ht<Man,  Tit 
Hnr-aui,  Tilt  King"!  TkrtikM  and  one  or  two  other  plays. 
Lady  Gregory,  Padralc  Collum,  Boyle  and  other  luthon  also 
oontributed  to  the  repertory  of  thli  admirable  little  theatre;  but 
its  mott  notable  ptodnets  were  the  [riayi  of  J.  M.  Synge  (iS7r~ 
iqog),  wbo>e  Xtdiri  H  1*1  Sia,  Wttl  of  On  Saiali  and  Phybty 
tf  lit  Waltm  Wtrli  ibowtd  a  fine  and  original  dnnitlc  faculty 
comUned  with  extrBordinnry  beauty  of  style. 

Both  In  Manchester  and  in  Glasgow  e  ' 
Bade,  with  considerable  success,  to  coun 
touring  system,  by  the  estaNishment  c 
acting  the  belter  clan  of  modem  plays  or 
rimilar  to  that  of  the  Vedrenne-Barke 
UancheMcr 
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r  management.  The 
ise  w*a  to  some  extent  snhsidiad  by  Miss  E. 
y  theiefote  dakn  to  be  the  first  endowed 
theatre  in  England.  The  need  for  endowment  on  1  much  larger 
scale  was,  however,  strongly  advocated  in  the  early  year*  of  Uie 
loth  century  by  (he  mote  piogreuive  nippOTItn  of  English 
dnma,  andin  140S  found  a  place  in  the  scheme  for  a  Shakespeare 
National  theatre,  which  was  then  superimposed  on  the  earlier 
proposal  for  a  memorial  comniemoratuig  the  SliakeqMate 
tereentenaty,  orjaniied  by  an  mflueniial  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  scheme 
iniDlved  Ihe  raising  of  £500,000,  half  to  be  devoted  10  the 
re^iuisite  site  and  building,  while  the  remainder  would  be  in- 
vested  so  as  (o  furnish  an  annual  subvenlion. 

It  remain)  to  say  a  few  words  of  Ihe  English  literary  drama, 
•s  oppoced  to  the  acted  dramj.  The  two  chsses  are  not  neariy 
n  dfatinel  as  they  once  were;  bnl  plays  continue  to  be  produced 
from  lime  to  time  which  are  wholly  unfitted  foe  the  theatre, 
and  othera  which,  thoui^  they  may  be  experimentally  placed 
1  the  stage,  make  IheiT  appeal  niher  to  the  reading  public. 
'     sayid  ia  hit  old  age  an  art  which  is  scarrely 


to  be  muMrcd  cftEr  the  energy  of  youth  hai  paucd.  He  eoD- 
tinued  10  the  last  to  occupy  himself  more  or  less  with  drama, 
arid  all  his  [days,  except  HaitU,  found  their  way  to  Ihe  st^e. 
Tlu  Cup  and  BattI,  aa  we  have  seen,  act  with  a  certain  success, 
butr*ei'r»iino/May<ra8j),aneniyb>  contemporary  drama, 
wu  a  disastmus  lailure,  while  Tlu  Falam  (1879)  and  Tkt 
Faraltrs  (acted  by  an  American  company  in  iB«)  made  little 
impression.  Lord  Tennyson  wiacenainly  not  licking  in  dramatic 
(■cully,  but  he  worked  in  an  outworn  form  which  he  had  no 
longer  the  strength  to  renovate.  Swinburne  continued  now  aihj 
then  to  cast  his  creationi  In  the  dramitic  mould,  but  il  carmol 
be  said  that  his  dramas  attained  either  the  vitality  or  the  popu- 
Urity  of  his  lyrical  poems.  Uary  Sluan  (i8fli)  brought  his 
Marian  trilogy  to  a  close.  In  iMrini  he  produced  a  tragedy  in 
heroic  couplets — a  thing  pmbably  unatianpted  since  the  ag« 
of  Dryden.  Tike  Slilirt  ii  ■  tragedy  of  modem  date  with  a 
medieyal  drama  Insened  by  way  of  interiude.  XohiihiiiiJ, 
QiutH  of  Uu  lirmtardt  (iSpg),  ptrlHips  amiroacbed  more  neariy 
than  any  cf  his  former  wnrks  to  the  toncenintion  essential  to 
drama.  It  may  be  doubltd,  faowevci,  whether  his  copious  and 
ebullient  style  could  ever  reUly  subject  itself  to  the  trammels  ol 
dranuiic  farm.  Of  other  dramas  on  Ihe  Eliabethan  model, 
the  most  notable,  perhaps,  were  Ihe  works  of  two  ladies  who 
adopt  the  pseudonym  of  "  Michael  Field";  CaUinlul  (1SS4), 
BrtUMt  UUur  (igg;),and  many  oiber  dnunas,  show  considerable 
power  of  imagination  ami  expreaaian,  but  are  burdened  by  a 
deliberaieaitiiciaUcyboIhof  technique  and  style.  Alfred  Austin 
put  forth  ssnral  nlumes  hi  dramatic  form,  such  as  Sanmarila 
(rS8i),  Frimt  Lmiftt  (1887),  £nfA»id'i  DsHiut  (1S96),  Floidtn 
FiM  (190J).  They  an  bodahte  In  intention  and  Uncut  in 
utterance.  Noubleadditions  to  the  purely  Utenry  drama  were 
made  by  Robert  Bridges  hi  hli  PnmtOau  <t38j),  Nut  (iBSj), 
Tkt  Fan  tf  Baithu  (iSg?),  and  other  solid  plays  in  verse,  full 
of  sdence  and  skill,  but  lea*  diirmbg  than  hia  lyrtcal  poems. 
Sir  Lewis  Honls  madt  ■  dmuitk  eiparimeni  In  Gycia,  but  was 
not  encouraged  to  repeat  iL 

From  the  outset  of  his  career,  John  Daiddson  (18S7-1900)  was 
iiaualed  by  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  iiorn  dramatist;  but 
his  earlier  plays,  such  as  SmM:  a  Trajaiy  (1M6),  As«:  4 
CArMifJe  ra>y  ( 1884)  and  JuirBiiHmdk  ui  \ai«  (iggg),  cmtained 
more  poetry  Ilian  dnma;  and  bis  later  pieces,  such  as  Siipt 
ihi  Man  (1901),  Tlu  TknOttctal  (1905}  and  the  Tritmph  of 
UamHum  (lool),  showed  a  ^wcies  of  turbulent  imaginalion. 
but  became  mote  and  more  fantutic  and  impracticable. 
Stephen  niitlip*  (b.  1S67),  on  the  other  hand,  having  had  some 

In  his  first  play,  Ptrlt  anJ  Pnniaai  (it^;  produced  in  looi). 
he  succeeded  hi  combining  great  beauty  of  diction  vilh  intense 
dramatic  power  and  viullly.  The  same  may  be  said  ol  Hrrgd 
(igoo);  but  In  Ulyisa  (igoi)  and  Stro  (igod)  a  great  falling- 
off  in  conMnietive  power  was  only  partially  redeemed  by  the 
fine  biiptniion  of  individual  passages. 

The  collaboration  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  with  William 
Ernest  Henley  produced  a  short  series  of  interesting  experrmenls 
'    ■■■     ~        ■     "'    (1883)  and  .XdwiroifJiijHBi 


I,  had  n 


I  than 


^rely  eiperimi 


I  value. 


The 


an  emotional  comedy,  treating  with  rare  distinction 
of  touch  a  dlRicull,  almost  an  impossible,  subject;  the  latter  was 
a  nautical  melodrama,  raised  by  force  of  imaginslion  and  dicllon 
into  Ihe  region  of  literature.  Imcomparably  the  most  Important 
of  recent  additions  to  the  literary  drama  is  Tbomu  Hardy^ 
vast  pinonma  of  Ihe  Napoleonic  wars,  enilUed  Tit  Dyiailt 
(1004-1908).  It  Is  rather  an  epic  in  dialogue  than  a  [day;  Init 
however  we  may  classify  It  we  cmoot  but  recognixe  its  eitra- 
ordinuy  Intellectual  and  hnai^native  powers. 

Uniltd  J'uIm,— American  dramatists  have  shown  on  their 
idency,  quite  as  marked  ts  that 
icing  in  England.  Down  to  about  1S90 
the  influence  ol  France  had  been  even  more  predominant  in 
America  than  In  England.  The  only  American  dramatist  of 
eminence,  Branson  Howan!  (1845-1908),  was  a  disciple,  though 
a  very  ableone,of  the  French  schooL    A  certain  stitringof  native 
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origintlily  mmifeited  luclf  daring  Ibe  U^itlet,  when  ■  Mifa 

0(  semi-improviKd  fircet,  auocUted  wilb  IhE  niin«  of  two 
utor-Duntgcn,  Huricia  and  Uitt.  depicted  tow  life  in  New 
Voik  wtlh  [Ul  otHervMioa.  Uiougb  in  >  crude  and  fonnleu 
muuiei.  AImuI  the  ume  time  a  nalivc  iiy[e  ol  popular  melo- 
^Ifiina  began  lo  maJLC  iu  appeaiance — a  play  of  conventional  and 
Dcftigiblc  plot,  which  altiacted  by  reason  of  one  or  more  lajtb- 
fdly  obierved  character- types,  generally  taken  from  countiy 
lite.  Tkt  <M  HomeiUad.  wrillen  by  Deninan  Thompson,  who 
himself  acted  in  it,  was  tbe  most  popular  play  of  thii  claaa. 
Rude  M  it  was,  it  distinctly  foreshadowed  that  faitblulnesi 
%» Ibe  eiCemaJ  a^xcts,  at  any  rate,  of  everyday  life,  in  which 
lies  the  urength  of  the  Dative  Amciican  drama.  II  was  at  a 
■on  ol  free  theatre  in  Boston  that  James  A.  Heme  (1840-1901) 
produced  in  iSr>i  his  realistic  drama  of  modem  life,  Uargvet 
FUming,  which  did  a  great  deal  to  awalten  the  interest  of  literary 
America  m  the  theatrical  movemenL  Heme,  an  actor  and  a 
neat  accomplished  stage-manager,  next  produced  a  drama  of 
niiaJ  life  in  New  England,  Slurt  Aaa  (iftgi),  which  made  an 
Immense  popular  success.  It  was  a  play  of  the  OU  Bmuiltad 
type,  but  very  much  moie  coherent  and  artistic.  His  neat 
play,  CrifilA  Datcnpoit  (iSgS),  founded 
of  life  in  Virginia  during  the  Civil  War,  1 
and  quiet  sincerity;  while  in  his  last  woric.  Sag  Harbour  CiQoo), 
Heme  returned  to  the  study  of  lustic  character,  Ihil  time  In 
Long  Island.  Heme  showed  human  nature  in  its  Dion  obvious 
and  smighlfoiwaid  aspects,  making  dd  attempt  at  pjychological 
subtlety:  but  within  hia  own  Lmits  he  was  aa  adiainble  crafts- 
min.  Thesame  priaccupalian  wi  lb  local  colour  is  manifest  in  the 
plays  ol  Auguilus  M.  Thomu.  a  writer  of  genuine  bumour  and 
originality.  His  localism  aoDounces  itself  in  the  veiy  titles  of 
his  DHM  popuUr  (Hiyt—AIaliama,  In  Uituura,  Antona.  He 
also  made  a  striking  luccessin  Tin  ll'i(cAin{Hi'iir,a  play  dealing 
with  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  and  suggestion.  Clyde  Fitch 
(l86j-]9a9),an  immensely  prolific  playwright  of  indutnLable  abil- 
ity, after  becoming  known  by  some  experimenta  in  quasi.hiatoric 
drama  (notably  Nulkaa  Halt,  iSgS;  Saibara  FritUlac,  iS^), 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  social  drama  on  the  Fiench  model. 
in  which  his  most  notable  cHorts  have  been  Tki  Oimbot  (1900), 
rierniU<iQo6},  and  ribtCirJviUbM<Cren£yei<i90>).    I" 

Gillette  (b.  iS;6),  David  Belaaco  (b.  i3s«)  and  Charles  Klein 
(b.  1M7}  have  done  Double  woik.  William  Vaughn  Moody 
(b.  1864)  produced  in  TltcGnal  Ditiilc  (1907)  a  play  of  somewhat 
higher  adistic  pretens'ons;  Eugene  Walter  in  Paid  in  Full 
(igoa)  and  Tin  Eaiiisl  Way  (1909)  dealt  vigorously  with  chai- 

Saitalion  NiU  a  slum  drama  ol  very  striking  realism.  The  poetic 
side  of  drama  waa  mainly  represented  by  Percy  Mackaye  (b. 
1S71),  whoseJcinfuiJ'^rc  (1906)  and  J'df^ud/'ibaiH  showed 
a  high  ambition  and  no  small  literaiy  power.  On  the  whole  tt 
may  be  said  that,  though  the  liaandil  conditions  of  the  American 
sU(e  are  even  more  unfottuuau  than  thoae  which  prevail  in 
England,  they  have  ftilcd  to  check  a  very  siRHig  movement 
towards  nationalism  in  drama.  Season  by  season,  America 
writes  mart  of  her  own  plays,  good  or  bad,  and  becomes  less 
dcpecideDt  on  imported  warii.  whether  French  or  English. 

The  history  of  the  Gennan  drama  diSen  widely  Inim  that 
of  tbe  English,  though  a  close  contact  is  observable  between 
them  al  an  early  point,  and  again  at  relatively  recent  p^^nts,  in 
r  annals.    The  dramatic  literature  of  Gemajiy,  though  in  its 


beginn 


ilcly  coimecteil  with  the  great  nl 


1  effort*  to  a  steri 
imitation  of  foreign  models;  while  the  popular  stage,  persistent 
suiting  itself  to  a  robust  but  grou  tasle,  likewise  largely  due 
the  inlluence  ol  foreign  eumplcs,  seemed  destined  10  a  hopelc 
decay.  The  literary  and  Ihc  acted  drama  were  thus  estran^ 
from  one  another  during  a  period  of  eatraordinaiy  length; 
Dor  was  it  till  the  middle  of  Ihe  iKlh  century  that,  n-ilh  the 
opening  of  a  mote  hopeful  era  for  the  lift 
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on,  tbe  reunion  of  dnnatic  ttlenlun  and  tbe  stage  began  to 

implisb  ilscK.  Before  Ihe  end  ol  the  same  century  the 
progress  of  tbe  Cemum  drama  in  its  turn  began  to  influence 
that  of  DIher  natioos,  and  by  tbe  widely  coraprehenaive  (haiatter 
Uteiaiure,  as  well  as  by  Ihe  activity  of  ila  stage,  lo  invite  1 
steadily  incn^ng  Iniercsl. 

It  should  be  premised  that  in  Iti  beginnings  tbe  Diodcm 
firman  drama  might  have  seemed  likely  (o  be  Influenced  ev» 
more  largely  than  the  English  or  tbe  Fmch  by  tha 
copious  imitation  of  dassicat  models  which  marked  j*^"** 
the  periods  of  tbe  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  rriiMj) 
but  here  the  impulse  of  originality  was  wanting  to 
bring  about  a  speedy  and  gradually  a  complete  emudpstion, 
and  imitative  reproduclion  continued  in  an  all  but  endless 
series,  llic  hist  German  (and  indeed  the  earliest  transalpine) 
writer  to  follow  in  the  fooutepa  of  the  modem  Latin  drama  of 
the  Italians  was  the  famous  Stiastbvrg  bunanist  Jacob 
WimpheUng  {1450-1518),  whoae  comedy  of  Stylfka  (1480),  so 
attach  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  pluralist  beneficed  clergy, 
marks  a  kind  of  epoch  in  the  history  of  German  dramatic  eSsR. 
It  was  sncceedcd  by  many  other  Latin  plays  of  various  kinds, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  J.  Keicknicister'iC(dnii(i48s), 
satirinng  pedantic  scboalmastets;  a  scries  of  hisiorical  dramas 
in  a  moraliitng  vein,  partly  dd  Ihe  Turkish  peril,  as  well  as  of 
comedies,  fay  Jacob  Locher  (i4;i-ijiS);  two  plays  by  the  great 
Johann  Reuchlin,  of  which  (he  so-cxlleij  Hmu  went  through 
more  than  thirty  editions;  and  tbe  ^hIhs  Dianot,  with  another 
play  likewise  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Manmilian  I.,  by  tbe 
celebrated  Viennese  scholar  Conrad  Celtes  (14  54-1  joS).  Sefaastiai 
Brant's  Hemda  in  Side  (1511)  is  lost;  but  Wilibald  Pirck- 
heimcr's  £cHiu  dtdolalul  (ijio)  survives  as  a  dramatic  contribu- 

Thc  AieiatM  (ijis)  of  W.  Gnaphaeua  (<iifai  FuUonius.  his 
native  name  was  de  Voider)  should  also  be  mentioned  in  the 
present  conneiion,  as,  though  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  he  vent 
most  of  his  literary  life  in  Ceimany.  This  Terentiao  version  of 
tbe  parable  of  tbe  Prodigal  Son  wu  printed  in  an  almost  endlen 
number  of  editions,  as  well  as  in  virions  venions  in  modem 
tongues,  among  which  reference  has  alirody  been  nude  to  the 
English,  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  J.  Palsgrave  ClS*o).  Macio- 
pedius  (Langhveldt)  belmigs  wholly  to  the  Low  Countrie*.  In 
Germany  the  stream  of  these  compoationa  continued  to  flow 
almost  without  abatement  throughout  the  earlier  half  of  the 
i&th  ceoluiy;  but  In  the  days  of  the  Refoimation  it  takes  a 
turn  to  scrjplunl  subjects,  and  during  the  latter  part  ol  the 
century  remains  on  tbe  whole  faithful  to  this  preference.'  Thesi 
Latin  plays  may  be  called  school-dnnins  in  the  most  pmitt 
sense;  for  they  were  both  performed  in  tbe  schools  and  lead 
in  daas  with  commentaries  specially  composed  for  tbem;  nor 
was  it  except  very  reluctantly  that  in  this  age  the  vernacular 
drama  wns  aUowed  to  intrude  into  schcdastic  drdea.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  Jesuit  order,  which  afterwards  proved  so 
keenly  ahve  to  the  influence  which  dramatic  per'  ^^  ,  .  ^ 

very  gradually  abandoned  the  principle,  formally 
sanctioned  in  tbeir  Ralii  ilmdimm,  that  the  acting  of  play* 
(these  bdng  always  in  the  Latin  tongue)  should  ooly  rarely  be 
permitted  in  their  seminaries.  Tbe  flourishing  period  ol  the 
Jesuit,  drama  begins  with  the  qiiead  of  the  order  In  the  west 
and  south-west  of  the  Empire  in  the  last  decade  of  tbe  itth 
century,  and  then  continues,  through  the  vicissilnde*  of  good' 
and  evil,  with  a  curious  intenDiiture  of  Latin  and  German 
plays,  during  (he  whole  ol  the  i;th  and  the  better  part  of  the 
iSlh.  These  productions,  which  ringed  in  their  subjects  from 
biblical  and  disiical  sloty  to  Ihemea  of  contemporary  hiitoiy 
(such  as  the  relief  of  Vienna  by  Sobiesky  and  the  peace  ol  Ry»- 
wick),  seem  generally  to  bear  the  marit  of  their  authonhip— (hat 
of  tescber*  a[^inted  by  theii  superion  to  execute  this  BUHUIg 
other  tasks  allotted  to  them;  but.  as  it  leems  unnecessary  to 
Rtum   (o  (his  special  grow(b,  i[  may  be  added   (hat  tbe 

prochiced  by  Archduke  Feidiosnd  of  ^  Tirol  in  15(4. 


WUk  tba  •cfaolui  a(  tha  Germu  °—TTffT|  vbo  becune 
■B  bis4r  ti>e  >(enu  of  die  Kcfoniiulca,  acedr  dnunMiud 
*!■*■  acrlptmil  nbitcU  in  the  Lilin,  ud  wrocUnwi  (u  in 
*2  Uh  cue  of  Luthv**  ptoUtt  P-  lUbbun')  in  the  nuivr 
nr«»B^  loBgue,  tha  iuik  InllnwKif  ouda  iUeU  (dt  la  uiolbcc 
Bi  ■  i«  iptieR  of  dnmuk  Ktivf  Cr-  T<n«nb  Ibe  close  of  the 
^■■a-  middle  agei,  u  bu  been  (eeii,  dnnitfc  pufoimuMO 
lud  in  Crnnuy,  m  in  Enghnd,  taiiely  Uba  Inw  llw  kaad*  of 
the  civic  gildi,  ud  tile  compoation  ol  play*  wu  mon  Mpedallr 
cultivated  by  the  mntei-aneen  of  Ntuembers  and  otbo  tovni. 
It  mi  thui  ilui,  ondei  the  inBiience  of  the  Retcmnulan,  ud  of 
ihe  iKipnlM  )pven  by  Lutber  and  otben  M  the  me  of  High 
Cennnn  *«  the  pcfwiu  liienry  tongoe,  Hun  Stdu,  thelmnonal 


SSL  the  titber  of  the  populii  Gennin  dnnu.  In  hii 
pbyi,  "  ^riritul,"  "  ■ecuki',"  utd  FailmatttufHlt 
■like,  the  intereit  indeed  lies  Ea  the  dialogne  ntber  than  in  the 
■ctiao,  DOT  dp  tliey  dtrpla]'  any  attempt  at  devdopnient  of 
character.  Jn  ibeii  lublecu.  wbetfaer  derfred  trara  Scripture 
or  Irom  popular  kgend  and  fiction,'  there  Is  no  novdly,  aiid  in 
tiieir  Iratinellt  no  originality.  But  the  beahby  vlioui  and 
flesh  humour  at  tbia  marvellouily  feniia  author,  and  hli  lociale 
syapaLhy  with  the  views  and  Ksiimenta  of  (be  bersfaer  clan 
to  idiich  be  belonged,  were  element)  of  gmuine  ptoniae— a 
proniH  which  the  event  was  tigaatly  to  disappoint.  Though 
the  DtaDner  ol  Ham  Sachs  found  a  few  followers,  and  It  >«cogBti- 
ablc  in  the  Gennaa  popidar  drama  even  of  the  beginning  ol  the 
17th  century,  the  UteraluR  of  the  ReformattoD,  of  arhich  hli 
winta  mty  claim  to  form  part,  was  soon  absorbed  in  Uboun  of 
a  veiy  different  kind.  The  stage,  Kfter  admitting  noveltle* 
Introduced  from  Italy  or  (under  Jesuit  supervirion)  from  Spain, 
was  subjected  to  another  and  endoiing  influtDce.  Among  the 
foreign  actors  of  varioua  nations  who  fliited  through  the  in- 
oumenible  couits  o£  (he  empire,  or  found  a  lemporsry 
*?*  .  home  there,  special  prominence  was  ac<inir(d,  towards 
^SZmm.  thedoseof  the  i6tb  sndln  iheeiriy  yeirsof  the  i7ih 
century,  by  the  "  English  comedians,"  who  appeared 
at Cusel,  WolfenbUItel.  BcHin,  Dresden,  Cologne,  frc.  Through 
ibeie  players  a  number  of  early  English  dramas  found  their  way 
Into  Cennany,  where  they  were  peiformcd  In  more  or  len 
impnfecl  versions,  and  called  forth  Imitalioiis  by  nalfve  authors. 
Duke  Henry  JbUus  ol  Brunswiek-LOBabnig"  (1564-1615)  and 
Jacob  Ayrer  (a  dliwn  ol  Nuremberg,  where  he  died,  i5i>s) 
represent  the  endeavours  of  the  eaily  German  drama  to  suit  its 
itfll  uncouth  forms  to  themes  suggested  by  English  eitmples; 
and  in  their  works,  and  In  those  ol  contempoiary  playwrights, 
there  reappears  no  small  part  of  what  we  may  conclude  to  have 
been  the  "English  comedians'"  rlperMrt.'  (The  converse 
InHnence  of  German  themes  brtiughl  home  with  them  by  the 
English  actors,  or  set  in  motion  by  their  strolling  ubiquity, 
cannot  have  been  equal  In  eitent,  though  Shakespeare  himself 
may  have  derived  the  Idea  of  one  of  his  plots'  from  such  a 

eiertions  ol  these  foreign  comedians,  and  of  the  native  imitalora 
■ho  soon  arose  in  the  earliest  professional  companies  of  actors 
known  in  Germany.  Instead  of  bringing- about  a  union  between 


suit.    The 
y  real) 


the  stage  and  literature,  led  to  a  directly  o] , 
popularily  of  these  strollers  was  owing  partly  to  the  (' 
blood  and  other  horrors  with  which  thdr  plays  irere  oeiugeo, 
partly  to  the  buffoonery  with  which  they  seasoned,  and  (he 
vifious  tricks  and  feats  trith  which  they  diversilied,  their  pet- 
>5kuws  (Ce{ilhU»5WeO  (T53«)p&e.    Silt  Biik aim bnnigM 

Bl  SiuaiRa.  which  '■-  ■— ' — ■■ ' 

,  _ vernacular  (1553). 

■  Sittfwiri;  EaJcnipufcJ.  Ac. 
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ba  Banish  clowns  had 
leamt  much  on  Ihcii  w^  ftoai  thiir  brethren  in  (he  Nelheilinds, 
where  ia  this  period  tte  4it  olgrutcKiue  acting  greatly  flourished. 
Nor  wet*  the  aldaol  other  ana  u^ected, — to  1  bis  day  In  Germany 
profeston  of  the  "  tqoesttian  drama  "  an  known  by  the  popular 
appeUathm  of  "  English  tiden."  From  these  (rue  dcscendanla 
of  Ihe  mimes,  then,  the  pnfa^onal  actors  m  Cennany  Inherited 
a  variety  of  tricks  and  liadiclonsi  and  soon  tbe  lavoutite 
figures  of  the  pcfiular  comic  stage  became  coQventional,  and 
were  itercotyped  by  the  use  of  maaka.  Among  these  an  ao- 
kaowledged  aupnmacy  wa*  acquired  by  Ibc  nuin  Ham  WtaM 
Ua(^  Paddhig) — of  wboft  name  Lticbei  disannnd  tha  InveniiuB, 
and  who  iak«>inialn«ly  toUim  Sacb*— tbe  privjkged  buBooo, 
and  fot  •  long  aerfca  of  gennukiiia  tba  ital  lard  and  master,  g( 
the  Cernaa  stage.  If  that  stage,  with  ilsgroainess  and  ribaldry, 
aeoMd  likely  to  bccoBW  psmuMDlly  cattangHl  from  ., 
tbe  uata  aad  synpathisa  cf  tbc  «' 
the  iauk  iraa  1^  do  maani  enttidy  it 
of  its  patron  the  popvlaca.  Tbe  times 
for  a  DatiofialtBntolany  kiadiandpocdcliletnlBra  " 
was  in  all  its  bnnchca  paiaing  lato  the  haodi  of  scboUn  wba 
wetcolten  pedants,  and  whOM  language  was  a  iargoo  ol  learned 
afleotatlon.  Thus  thing*  continued,  (ill  tbe  aifful  visitation 
of  the  Thirty  Yean' War  cast  •  geneni  blight  upon  tbe  national 
life,  and  the  iradftions  of  tbe  popular  theatre  mn  left  to  the 
guardianship  of  tbe  iiiaifonettc*(PH^ptiD#>(k)l 

When,  in  Ihe  midst  of  that  ^ar,  German  poets  one*  noi^ 
began  to  essay  tbe  dramatic  form,  tbe  national  drama  was  left 
outside  their  rangi  of  vision.  M.  Ojdti,  who  holdsaa  -j^ 
henourod  place  jn  the  history  of  the  German  languaga  awwy 
and  literature,  bi  this  branch  ol  Us  hiboun  cmateatid  *■■■  a* 
hlmsidl  with  tnmlalkns  of  duskal  diamaa  and  dl  ■**/"* 
Italian  pUtoralt—uHng  tba  lattat  one  of  RlniMcial'B  "^^* 
Ca^Atu ,  with  whtch  tba  history  of  the  open  in  Gannany  br^nt. 
A.  GryphluB,  though  as  a  comic  diamatkl  lacking  neither  vigour 


and  Italian  examplta,  cMeBy  devoted  himieU  to  the  Imltatloa 
of  Latin,  earlier  French,  and  Dutch  tragedy,  the  rbttoricil 
dialogae  of  which  he  effectively  reproduced  in  the  Aleiandrin* 
metre,'  Neither  the  turgid  dramas  ol  D.  C.  von  Lohenstdn 
(1665-1684),  for  whose  Cltetalra  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  German  tragedy  has  been  claimed,  nor  even  the  mvch 
heatthicrcome*fie9oiChr.Wel»(T64>-i;oR)  were  brought  upon 
tbe  stage;  while  the  rellgioio  plays  ol  J.  Klay  (i6i»-i6j6)  art 
mere  recitations  connected  with  tbe  Italia^  growth  of  the 
nruMriff.  Tbe  frigid  allegories  commemorative  of  csnlemporaty 
evenis,  with  which  tbe  kamcd  from  time  to  time  supplied  the 
Iheatte,  and  the  pastoral  dramas  with  which  tbe  idyllic  poets  of 
Naiembeis — "  theshepherdiDfthePegiriti  " — after  Ihe  close  of 
the  war  gntilied  the  peaceful  longmgs  of  (heir  fcnow.ciiliens. 
were  alike  mere  scholastic  efforts.  TTiesc  indeed  continued  In 
tbe  nnlvetsities  and  jymfiiUBi  to  ke^  alive  (he  love  of  both 
dramatic  composition  and  dtamaiic  representation,  and  10 
enronrage  the  theatrical  taste  which  led  so  many  students  Into 
the  professional  companies.  But  neither  these  drama! ic  eieidses 
nor  the  Mi  Cna-rri  in  which  the  Jesuits  at  Vienna  revived 
the  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  the  mliture  i^  clas^cal  and 
Christian  symbolism,  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  had  aoy  In- 
fluence upon  the  progress  of  the  popular  drama. 

T^e  history  of  the  GcrmBn  stage  remains  to  about  the  second 
decennium  of  the  iSth  century  one  of  the  most  melancholy, 
M  it  Is  In  its  way  one  of  the  most  instructive,  chapters 
of  theatrical  hisloiy.    Ignored  by  the  world  of  letters,    JJJJJJJ^ 
■  "berately  sought  to  emancipate 


n  all  dependence  upon  literary  a 


erial. 


ICiiiil,  with  the  aid  ol  Italian  eunples,  never  ceased  to  chtim 
'Hirr  Piitr  Senna  (Pi>«aiu  and  niibe};  IttrriUliaitr^Vl 

(PiBol!). 

'  flii  ion.  Christian  Cryphiui,  wu  author  ol  a  curious  dramatic 
surnmary  (or  raiu)  of  German  history,  both  literary  and  poijlkal; 
but  the  tille  of  this  icbooI-dTanu  li  far  too  long  for  quolatioa. 


whicb  • 


the  old  ilotei  ol  ibe  Engliib  cmntdiani,  Itoni  Iht  icIigiDUi 
tad  its  wuica,  ud  from  the  proiane  histoiy  of  iJl  tima.  Tbc 
beni  ol  Ibi)  p«iod  is  "  Mi«i"ei "  J.  Velihen  (ot  Vtiihem), 
wlu)  Bt  the  beul  of  a  a>nipin]i  oT  pbycn  fac  i.  time  entend  Ifae 
■enrict  of  the  Suon  csurc,  and,  by  teprodudog  ccmtdiu  of 
Holiirf  and  olber  writcn.  lought  ta  ntiaia  the  licence  vhlch  be 
W  binucU  curied  beyond  all  earlier  ptmdent.  but  who  had 
tsfall  back  into  the  old  wayiaod  Iheold  life.  His  careeruhibiti 
ibe  climai  ot  the  eSoiU  of  the  att  oi  acting  to  at4nd  iloqf ; 
■Iter  bu  death  (c.  ifigj)  cbaoi  euuei.    The  stnlling  companio, 

love  of  the  stage,  and  even  under  itt  moil  degraded  form  to  uphold 
its  national  chindei  agninil  the  rivnto'  of  Ihe  open,  and  that  of 
■he  Italian  temaedia  deW  arU.  Fmm  Ihe  latter  was  bonowed 
Harlequin,  witb  whom  Ham  WarK  was  blended,  and  who  became 
t  standing  figure  in  every  kind  of  popular  play>  He  established 
hij  sway  more  especially  at  Vienna,  where  from  about  1711  the 
inl  pennanent  German  theatre  was  maintained.  But  for  the 
utoi*  in  general  there  was  little  permanence,  and  amldfltmiseriea 
ol  all  ions,  and  under  the  growing  ban  of  clerical  inlolennce, 
the  popular  stage  seemed  destined  to  hopeless  decay,  A  certain 
vitality  of  growth  seems,  under  clerical  guidance,  to  have 
characterised  the  plays  of  the  people  in  Bavaria  and  puts  ol 

The  hrM  cndetvoun  to  reform  what  bad  thoa  apparently 
passed  beyond  all  reach  of  recovery  wen  neither  wholly  nor 
.  _  geocRilly  luccenfuli  but  ibis  does  not  dimmiili  the 

f^,;,i        honour  due  to  two  names  which  should  never  be 

«0I*>  hlKory  of  the  drama.  Fiiederdie  Karoline  Neuber's 
Jjlj"*  (i69J-i;6o)  biography  is  Ihe  slotyof  a  long-conLinued 
effort  which,  notwithslandipg  errors  and  weaknesses, 
and  though,  so  far  as  her  personal  fortunes  were  concetned, 
it  ended  In  failure,  may  almost  be  described  as  heroic.  Ai  direct- 
Rtsota  company  of  actors  which  from  1717  bad  its  headqusrten 
at  LeipilK  (hence  the  new  icbo^  of  acting  is  called  Ihe  Leipjlg 
icbool),  she  resolved  to  put  10  end  to  the  foimleauiess  of  the 
eiisling  stage,  to  separate  Iragedysnd  comedy,  and  to  eilinguish 
Harlequin-  In  this  endeavour  she  was  supported  by  theLeipiift 
professor  J.  Chr.  Golttched,  who  bduced  her  to  esUblish  French 
tragedy  and  comedy  as  the  Bole  models  of  the  regulsr  drama. 
Llleialure  and  the  lUge  thus  for  the  first  lime  joined  hands, 


obscu  re  the  enduri 


miheFi 


it.     It  is  true  that  they  « 
±{or       - 


lMA  fGEMUX 

a  very  different  fiahion  and  with  very  diSetent  aims,  the  v«fc 
which  she  and  CoilsdiKl  had  begun.  The  critical  genius  ol  C 
E.  Lesiing  ii  peerless  in  its  compRhensiveneu,  as  in  its  i,„i— 
keenneu  and  depth;  but  if  there  was  any  branch  of 
literature  and  an  which  by  study  and  praclice  he  made  pre- 
(Diinenily  his  own,  it  was  that  of  the  drama.  A>  bearing  upon 
the  piogras  of  the  German  theatre,  his  service*  to  its  liteialare, 
both  ctilicil  and  creative,  can  only  be  described  *t  iaesIimaUe. 
The  Ifamburiiidit  Dramaiariit,  a  series  of  criticiims  of  plays 
and  (in  its  earlier  numbers}  ol  actors,  was  undeiukea  In  fuither- 
ice  of  the  attempt  to  establish  at  Hambnrg  the  hist  Batiooal 
crman  tliealre  (i7(ii-i7A«).  This  fact  akme  would  invest 
cse  papers  wiib  a  high  sitoificance;  fat,  though  the  theatrical 
iterpriif  pnved  abortive,  it  established  the  principle  upon 
lich  Ihe  progress  of  the  ibcaue  in  all  countries  depetids— that 
r  the  dnunitic  ail  ibe  imtcedisle  theatrical  public  is  no 
.  Bicient  court  ol  appcah  But  the  direct  eSect  ol  Ihe  Drama- 
InriU  was  to  complete  the  task  which  Lesslng  had  in  pievnus 
wriLinp  begun,  and  to  overthrow  Ihe  dominion  of  the  arbitrary 
French  rules  and  the  French  models  established  by  Cotlschcd. 
Leasing  vindicated  its  real  laws  to  the  drams,  made  dear  the 
difference  between  the  Creeks  and  their  would-be  representatives, 
and  established  the  dainu  ol  Shakespeare  as  the  oiodem  master 
ol  both  tragedy  and  comedy.  His  ovti  dramatic  productivity 
was  cautious,  tentative,  progressive.  His  hrst  step  was,  by  his 
Uiis  Sara  Samtum  {mil.  to  oppose  Ihe  realism  of  the  English 
domestic  drems  to  the  irtifidslily  ol  the  accepted  French 
models,  in  the  loimiof  which  Chi.  F.  Weisse  (1716-igai)  was 
seeking  to  treat  the  subiecis  ol  Shakespearian  plays.'  Then, 
in  his  ifjnna  scm  Baraktim  (17A7),  which  owed  somelbiog  to 
Farquhar,  he  essayed  s  naiional  comedy  drawn  from  nal  life, 
and  appeaUng  to  patriotic  ientimenti  as  well  as  to  broad  bumao 
sympathies.  It  was  written  ui  pnae  (like  Uiu  Sara  SamfiBUi, 
but  in  form  held  a  judicious  mean  between  French  and  English 

The  note  sounded  by  the  ciitidsras  of  Lesiing  net  with  a 
ready  response,  and  the  productivity  displayed  by  the  nascent 
dnmatic  literature  of  Germany  is  aiionishtng,  both  siwtoW 
in  the  eRons  in^ired  by  his  teachings  and  in  those  u>ikHM 
which  coniinued  lo  controvert  01  which  a^iired  y**f 
to  transcend  them.  On  the  stage,  Hailequio  and  '""^'^ 
his  surroundings  proved  by  no  meani  easy  to  suppress, 
more  especially  at  Vienna,  the  favourite  home  of  frivcdoui 
amusement;  but  even  here  a  reform  was  gradually  effected. 
and,  under  the  intelligent  rule  ot  Ihe  emperor  |osq>h  11^  ■ 
Into  being.  The  mantle  ol  Ekhof  fell  upon 
eager  younger  rival,  F.  L.  SchrEder,  who 


the 


Jgned  for  the  stage,  were 

rebut  versions  or  imiu- 

][  Goltsched's  Dyiat  Cala 

It  the  moment  of  the 


produced  o 

from  the  French  and  English),* 

upon  it,  and  upon  the  art  ol  acting  ai  Ihe  c 
iinpulse  had  been  given,  and  the  beginning  made.  On  the  one 
band,  men  of  letters  began  lo  subject  theii  dramatic  compotiiians 
to  the  test  of  perfoioiiDce;  the  tragedies  and  comedies  ot  J.  £. 
Schlegel,  the  arliGcial  and  sentimental  comedies  of  Chr.  F. 
Gellert  and  others,  togelTier  with  the  vigorous  popular  comedies 
of  the  Danish  dramatist  Holbeig,  were  brought  inio  competition 
with  tiinslaiions  from  the  Fieocb.  On  the  olher  hand,  the 
„^^  Lcipiig  school  eiercised  a  continuous  effect  upon  the 
ptogrcs)  of  the  an  of  acting,  and  before  long  K.  Ekhof 
began  a  career  which  made  his  an  a  fit  subject  for  the  critical 
study  of  scholars,  and  his  profession  one  to  be  esteemed  by 
honourable  men. 


■  the  retigioui 


clan  cannot  be  pncund  In 


produced  sny  works  of  permanent  valu 
dramas  of  F-  C,  Klopstock^ — a  species  in  wnicn  ne  nao  Deea 
preceded  by  J-  J.  Bodmer— and  the  patriotic  BardiiUen  of  the 
same  author  be  excepted.  S  Gesancr,  J.  W.  L.  Cleim,  attd  C.  K. 
Pleffcl  (tjjtr-iSo))  composed  pastoral  plays.  But  a  far  moti 
potent  stimulus  prompted  the  efloru  of  the  younger  gencratioB. 
The  translation  ol  Shakespeare,  begun  in  1761  by  CM.  Wieland, 
'  He  own  playi  poiaess  no  special  significance,  and  complelol 

Losing's  criticisms,  helps  lo  mark  an  epoch  in  German  liteialiue. 

"    ^      the  influence  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  their  conceptions  ol 

nius,  arose  a  youthful  group  of  wrilen  who,  while  iror- 

ng  their  idol  as  the  rFptesentntive  of  nature,  diqilayed  but 

aniiety  to  hatinoiiiie  their  imiiatioBS  of  him  wiih  the 

idsol art.    Thenotorious I/fi/i'iuol H.W.von Centenbci( 

d  a  premonitory  sign  that  Ihe  coming  flood  might  merely 

rush  back  to  the  eitravagan«»  and  horrors  ol  the  old  popular 

stage;  and  it  wti  wiih  a  sense  of  this  danger  in  pro^iect  thai 

Losing  in  his  third  imporUnl  drama,  the  prose  tragedy  EmifM 

Cahai  (r77]}.  set  the  eumple  oft  work  of  in  companble  nicety 

IS  adaptation  ol  means  loend.     But  successful  ■  9  It  proved, 

Duld  not  stay  the  ucesscs  oF  Ihe  SOam  uad  Cromg  period 

'  KiOard  III. :  Kamm  aid  Jaliil. 


CSUtANI 


•hkfa  aow  nt  to.  Lmio^i  lut  inmx,  Italiait  im  Wt 
(il7g),  wu  not  Bcuund  to  the  tUDdud  c' 
(tigi;  but  U  wu  to  cxcrdH  ilj  iuflucacc  la  Uw  pc 
time— DDE  only  by  outiiii  ■  leaclioa  Ln  tragedy  Enm 
bluk  vene  (fint  amtyiA  iu  J.  W.  von  Braxe'i  SrM 
but  by  euwbliag  uid  ckvsting  by  it*  mtnl  ai 
Icctiul  gnoikut  th*  bnnch  of  liuntun  to  irhkh  ii 

Uetawhik  tJM  younc  ftiiiuMi  Ot  the  .SHirM  bhJ  £ 
(DQC  [ortb,  u  wonhippen  nthet  th*i>  hdloi 

(o  conquer  new  world*.    The  UOM  of  thit  (iDup  tA 

oni^  t'>"i  lo  <l>di  individual  uhievcawal*,  wat  derived 
riom  ■  dnni  by  one  a(  the  mnt  praliic  ol  tfaeii 
Bumbcf,  M,  F.  von  Klingei;'  oclitr  meaibetKiI  the  fntemit]! 
w«  J.  A.  LdMwiti-  (i7S>-iBo6),l>L  R.  Leu>  ud  F.  MiHec' 
the  "piiuler."  The  youthlul  fcnhuol  IhepcatestofGenniB 
pocti  >u  iUeU  uDdei  Ibe  inflDaKS  of  thii  period,  when  it 
produced  the  fint  of  iti  ■iuterpiecet.  But  Goethe'*  CSli  ■*■ 
Scf/MlMifwi  (1713),  bath  by  tha  choioa  and  tMrtmaat  o(  It* 
nuioD*!  tboac,  aul  by  the  ineompinble  (itahaenuid  orifiulity 
tf  iti  *tyle,  hold*  a  potition  of  it*  mm  in  Genua  dnmatic 
htentuK.  Tbou(hit*de(lantifnsu]aiityof focmpnnuediu 
cDmpkte  succe**  upon  tiie  itage,  yit  it*  influcnc*  i*  hr  ' 


DRAMA 

mUad  him 


which  It  (>*e  die.     The  JUWrAwM*  (plij*  ol  chinlry)  hid 

pesuneDt  effect  of  CM  w**,  that  It  ciwhed  ■*  «ith  an  ina 
^ud  tbe  la*t  itmnutt  of  tbeaUical  eonveotlooillqr  (ihoM  of 
coMUBM  and  *eeDeiy  ioduded),  aod  extiofuidied  with  then 
the  liacering  nipect  foi  rule*  and  tiadiliom  of  dramatic  com- 
poailion  which  even  l.eMJrn  had  tieatsl  with  coulderation. 
It*  biabot  *itnificanu,  however,  Uca  in  it*  having  been  the  fint 
peat  dramatic  work  of  a  great  national  pwt,  and  having 
definitivety  tieociated  the  national  drama  with  the  poetic  gloriea 
of  the  ■;"■-"•  I  Eteiature. 

Thui,  in  the  daiifcal  period  of  that  litcnture,  of  which  Goetha 
and  Schiller  were  the  niliiig  stan,  the  drama  had  a  full  tharo 
^^  ^^  tA  the  loflieit  ol  its  achievimeBla.  Of  thoe,  the 
dramatic  work*  of  Goethe  vary  lO  widely  io  form  and 
chaiactei,  and  connect  Ihemaelm  *o  intimately  with  the 
difierent  phaaei  of  Ibe  devtlopmoil  of  hi*  dwd  lelf-diiected 
poetic  geniiB,  that  it  was  Impouible  for  any  ol  them  to  become 
the  atartiDg-pmnti  of  any  general  growtlu  in  the  hiitory  of  tbo 
Getmaa  drama.  Hi*  way  of  carapaiitioo  was,  moreover,  so 
peculiar  to  himKlf — conccptioD  olten  pleading  encutioB  by 
many  yean,  part  being  added  to  pan  under  the  infliKnce  at 
new  aeatiments  and  ideas  and  views  of  ait,  Heiihiy  followed  by 
chaagei  of  form — that  (he  hiatory  of  hi*  dramaa  cannot  bs 
■evered  from  bii  general  poetic  and  penonal  biogiaphy.  Hi* 
Onti*  and  Sl^a,  which  auccecdcd  Csit,  are  doraetlic  dranas 
in  proe;  but  nnthn  by  these,  nor  by  the  icria  of  charming 
paitnrali  and  opeiai  which  he  compoeed  (or  the  Weimu 


diama.  In  tbe  fint 
lought  theiuneMior 
putfyin     ' 


ce  be  eicrciscd  upon  the  progreas  of  the  national 
if  hi*  Fduil,  be  hid  indeed 
E  partly  in  populat  legend, 

,_ ,  _     _    .  rto  theauthonof  tbe5(inii 

tmi  Drmn  (the  itoiy  ol  Gretchen);  the  later  additions  to  the 
Fint  Patt,  and  the  Second  Fart  generally,  are  the  raulu  <f 
oietaphysical  and  critical  iludici  and  meditations  belonging 
to  wIbUv  diHerent  ipbercs  of  thought  and  uperieoce.  The 
ibamatic  unity  of  the  whole  i*  thus,  at  the  inoal,  otenul  only; 
■nd  the  itandard  ol  judgment  to  be  applied  to  tbi*  wondroui 
poem  b  not  one  ol  dramatic  cdtidtm.  Zpttot,  originally 
dfHgned  *i  a  companion  to  CM,  was  not  niraplet«1  till  many 
yeara  later;  there  ate  lew  dramas  more  cifectivf  in  parts,  but 
the  idea  ol  a  historic  play  la  lost  in  the  elaboniion  of  the  most 
graceful  of  kve  epinies.  In  Ifkittniii  and  T'oun,  Goethe 
oUbitcd  the  pafeetton  ol  focm  o(  whieb  bis  dancal  period  bad 

>  Dii  ZCOMw  <n>  TMv):  Pit  SMtIm,  to. 

>  '•MMimmTttfO. 
-■       -wfrttCninHrKAc  'Cr—.Ac 


teqoiie  the  maMe^  bot  the  qihere  of  tb« 
■EuoD  n  lae  former  (perfect  though  it  la  as  a  dramatic  action), 
and  the  natne  of  that  of  tbe  tatter,  an  eqn^y  remote  from 
the  dimaads  of  the  popnlar  ilig*.  Schillct'*  gnhn,  g,;^,^- 
unllkeGaeUie's.wunMnnUyudcoDiittently  *nited  ^""^ 
to  tbe  daiaia  of  tbe  theatre.  Bh  jmaOa  •^mkt.  Tit  R»Htri, 
Piaa,  Ktialt  ami  Lutt,  vibnting  B&dra  tb*  Influence  of  *a 
^  aCaodalTCToliitlan,  cmdtfned  Id  their  pnH  iomthe  truthful 
m'l— iim  of  paidoa  with  a  eaa*idcnbli  adi^^itun  of  oxtia- 
vagaace.  Bnt,  with  tne  Imlgfat  into  tha  demaad*  of  hi*  an, 
aad  with  nnwiJiallert  alDtfe^ihMkdocM  and  *elt-devotion  to  it, 
ScUUet  grwlually  (mandpated  liinadl  from  hb  eailin  *tylt; 


of  tb*  Genua  ponk  drama,  treatiag  b 

ditlogua  in  a  nobia  natineut  <d  rhetorical  vena.  The  pjayi  of 
Sdnllet  an  tbe  living  embodiment  of  tbe  theory  of  tragedy 
ctaboraled  by  Hegtd,  accofdiag  to  vdikb  iu  pmper  thou  1*  the 
diviae,  oc,  ta  olbec  word*,  the  moving  cthkal,  dement  in  htman 
action.  In  one  of  his  later  plByt,nt  Arid*  (/ir*uia*,SchiUec 
aUovtcd  a  new  u*e  of  tha  dwras  of  Greek  tiagcdy;  bat  tb* 
tDdcavavr  was  a  spleadid  error,  aad  detUncd  to  enidse  m 
laatiagoBcct  TkicactionagatanSchiUer'***cend*acy begaa 
with  wiftei*  who  conld  not  reconcile  thennelvc*  wttk  the  coa- 
mopolitan  and  non-utioaal  demoitB  in  his  gtniuB,  and  ii  stiU 

lettle  lb*  tonlealion. 

over  whidi  U*  InveoUa  woriu  bad  in  thi*  time  trfompfaantljr 
pasted,  but  on  wUch  hi*  Dm  CvUt  bad  m*t  with  a 
coldweleone.  FiKaloDgtimt,lMnrevn,it*favoarit(a  ^!Ljm- 
were  autboti  of  •  very  dlS*reDt  order,  who  mlted  MgaT 
theuclve*  to  tbe  demand*  of  ■  public  talenbly  ta- 
diHerent  to  tbe  literary  ptcgne*  of  the  drama.  After  poptdat 
ta*tc»  bad  <M:illated  betweca  the  imitatoa  of  CM  and  tboie  of 
EmUi*  GaitUi,  tbey  entered  into  a  more  eetUed  phase,  at  ibe 


Increased  the  deatand  for  good  "  acting  "  sltjf*.  Fuaoaa 
acioi*,  aucb  ■*  Schroder  and  A.  W.  lOand,  *ougbt  by  tramiation* 
01  aomp«*itioot  of  their  own  to  meet  the  popular  liking*,  whicb 
largely  took  the  direction  of  that  inepieseiUe  favootito  ol 
tbeatiicalaudienn*.  the  tcatinental  domestic  drama.'  But  the 
DHtt  HKOtssful  purveyor  of  such  warea  was  an  author  who, 
though  not  himaeU  an  actor,  understood  the  theatre  with  a 
pn^CHMnal  instinct — August  von  l^otrebiie.  His  productivity 
ranged  from  tbe  domestic  drama  ajul  comedy  of  all  kinds  to 
attempts  to  rival  SchlUei  uid  Shalcripeue  in  vene;  and  thou^ 
bis  popolarity  (whicb  ultimately  proved  bis  doom)  broui^ 
upon  faim  the  biiteiett  attacks  of  the  romantic  scfaool  and  olbet 
Gterary  uiihoriiles,  his  scU^conctit  is  not  astonishiag,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  saying  that  there  i*  some  euggenlion  in 
the  contempt  whicb  his  been  lavished  upon  him  by  posterity.* 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Ceimao  literatuce  bad  so  far 
failed  to  fumisb  the  comic  stage  with  any  successors  to  Uinmi 
ftn  Barnitlr*;  tor  Goethe's  cBorts  to  driunatiie  characteristic 
eventa  or  figures  of  the  Revolutionary  age'  must  be  dismissed 
asflilures,  not  from*  theatrical  point  of  view  only.  Thejinnt 
efforts  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  for  Ibe  Weimar  stage,  impoitanl  in 
many  respect*  for  the  bistoryof  the  German  drama,  at  the  same 
time  reveal  the  want  ol  a  national  dramatic  Lteratorc  auSdeat 


'  Ifland't  beM  play  If  Die  Jatir  (1785).  whlrh  rKtittly  itill  held 
the  sun.    From  Mannheim  he  in  1706  paned  to  BflHIn  by  dcuie 
-'  "■--  ■'— 'erick  WUliam  If.,  who  thue  atoned  for  the  hsrdihip* 
allowed  the  pietlttic  tyranny  of  bis  minister  WOllner 

-  -■—  *" '--  stage  as  a  whole. 

Iv  Is  hb  mon  celebrated  comedy  and 

'  '  of  his  lentiiriencal 

i6j  plays  with 
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1  utiily  the 


Mcuvliile  tbe  M-ciUol  ramuitlc  Kbcol  a[  Genun  liunture 
ns  likcwiic  bctinning  to  citaid  iu  litwun  In  origiul  dniutic 

compotition.  Fram  the  univuulity  d(  lyrapuhiti 
r**..^.  proclatoied  by  thit  school,  to  whcue  Wden  Gerraiay 
^^aat       «v?<t  iu  cUWcaI  ITUulMtioa  of  ShAkHpure,^  and 

la  intniductiootoihedmiiidtliteraiarBoftoBuny 
!(«  and  notioot,'  *  vukiy  ol  new  diuDxtic  impulut  might  be 
opcctcd;  trhile  much  might  be  hoped  (or  the  hitun  o(  tlw 
utionii  diUBx  (spediUy  in  iu  miiid  vid  nimic  ipecln)  from 
the  «lli»nce  between  poetry  ud  te»l  life  which  ttiey  pieichcd, 
and  whichtomeof  them  (ought  penouUy  to  nemplUy,  But  Id 
pnnicc  uBivCTuiiiy  preieiHed  itiell  u  peculiirily  or  even  u 
eccentricity;  and  in  the  end  the  divorce  belwea  poetry  lUid 
ml  life  wu  announced  u  autboriuilvely  u  thdi  union  had 
been.  Outside  thb  Kfaool,  tbe  yonlbhij  talent  of  Th,  Komec, 
whole  nriy  prorebe  uadiuuiM'mightperbipi  have  ripened 
bto  a  Culnen  enabling  lum  not  unworthily  to  occupy  Ilie  teat 
left  vacant  by  hii  lathet'i  friend  Sdulkr,  m*  eitinguithed  by  a 
pitiiolic  death.  TheefforuMM.  vonColUn(i7;^tai4)  in  the 
direction  of  the  histoiical  drama  remained  iaolated  attempti. 
But  of  the  leaden  of  the  romantic  Khool,  A.  W.'  and  F.  von 
Schlcgd'  coDCcnled  thcmaelvcs  with  frigid  clauicalitia;  and 
L.  Heck,  in  the  itrangc  alembic  of  hii  PJunlcsus.  melted  legend 
and  fairy'tole,  novel  and  drama,*  poetry  and  latirci  into  a  com" 
pound,  eojoyablc  Indeed,  but  hardly  lO  in  [ti  enliitty, « in  man/ 
oI  itt  parti,  to  any  but  the  Uterary  mind. 

F.  de  La  Molte  Fouquf  infuKd  a  ipirll  of  poetry  into  the 
chivaliy  drama.     Klement  Btealano  wu  a  lantaitlc  dramitiit 

UDiuiled  to  the  ilage.  Here  a  feeble  oulgrowihol  the 
JlJJ^  imnantidsta,  the  "  dealiny  diamatiiti "  Z.  Werner ' — 
an.  the  nw(t  original  of  the  group — A.  Mollner,'  and 

Baron  C.  E.  v.  BrHwald,*  achieved  a  temporary 
/won;  and  it  wu  with  an  attempt  in  the  ivne  direction'* 
that  the  Auitrian  dranstlit  F.  Giillpaner  began  hii  long  career. 
He  il  asutedly,  what  he  pronounced  hinuell  to  be.  the  foRmoil. 
ol  the  later  dramatic  poeta  of  Germany,  uideu  that  tribute  be 
thought  due  to  the  genhii  of  H.  von  Kleiit,  who  in  Ui  ibort  life 
produced,  bcaidei  other  works,  a  rT>mantic  drama  "  and  a  ruatic 
cotBcdy  ^of  genuine  merit,  and  an  hiatorical  tragedy  of  aiogular 
otiginality  and  power-"  Grinpaner*!  long  aeriei  of  playi  include* 
poetic  dnmaa  on  daaaical  themes  "  and  hiatorical  nhfccta  fram 
Auitrian  Idtloty, "  ot  treated  Itom  an  Auatriin  point  of  view. 
Tbe  romantic  Khool,  which  through  Ticck  had  ulirited  the 
drama  of  the  bcuffiffitU  and  in  offihootl,  wu  in  itl  lum  latirized 
by  Count  A.  von  Platen-Hillermund')  admitable  imitatloni  of 
AJiitophanic  comedy."  Among  tbe  objecta  of  hli  banter  were 
the  papular  playwrif^t  E.  Raupacb,  and  K.  Immennann.  a 
true  poet,  who  is,  however.  Its*  genetally  remembered  ai  a 
dramatiit.  F.HebbeP'iijuitlyfatikedhighamang theforemoil 
later  dramatic  poet*  of  his  coualty,  lew  ot  whom  equal  him  in 
inteniity.  Thecmiaealiyilcal(«qwdaUybal]ad)  poctL.Uhland 
left  behind  him  a  Inge  Dumber  ot  dianutic  fragment!,  but  little 
or  Dothbt  really  complete.  Other  aamci  of  literary  mark  are 
tbOB  ot  C  D.  Giibbg,  }.  Uoaen.  O.  Ladwig  >•  (i8i]-iS6s).  a 
dranatiu  of  great  power,  and  "  F.  Balm  "  (Baron  von  UOncfa- 
BHMn^iMirnl   (1806-1871},  and,  among  writen  ol  a  more 

'  A.  W.  von  Scbletd  and  Tieek'.  (179^1133). 

■A.  W.  vonSchlead,  Lolarti m Cnmulic ••rf  imJ liliratiin,  Ac. 
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'  Diu  BiU  iTI^  PiOari);  Dtr  LmUlluim  {Tit  IMiUmiHi. 

■  DU  AkHffa*  (Tin  Aiuami). 

"  Dai  KiAclmi  iKtu)  an  HnOmi*. 

"  Dtr  ttrtntlmt  Kno  {Tht  Bttha  Pilcilr). 
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modern  ichool,  E.  Cmikaw,»  G.  Freyug,"  and  H.  L 

L.  Aniengruber,  a  writer  of  real  geniui  though  teitricted 
Imparted  a  new  ilgnihcance  to  Lhe  Atutrian  popular  di 
fomterlv  tfy  commonplace  in  the  handi  of  F.  Rafraiu 


German  itagejr 


ig  period  of  tnniltton  which  maybeaald  to  have 
eiubliihment  ol  the  new  German  empire,  tb» 
lomemeuure  anticipated  (be  develop- 


SbakapeatCi  * 


le  German  drama.  Tbe  tndillonl  of  the  national  uq.  ,1 
leatre  conlempoiary  with  the  great  epoch  of  the  'ttiBitr 
itional  literature  were  kept  alive  by  a  MicceHion  o(  i^*"** 

lb.  .<rt<-<  .1  Wii  Z^. 

ot  the  greitcit  otiginiUly, 
cuDoi  luccea,  though  nature  had  fitted  him  for 
achieved  In  Schillet'i  earliest  play."  Among 
ration  ot  Devrients  the  moat  striking  penon- 
alily  wu  that  of  Emil;  hii  elder  brother  Kirl  Auguit,  huiband  of 
Wilbelmine  SchcOder-DevrienI,  the  blilHant  itar  ol  the  operatic 
ilige,  and  thehr  ion  Fiiedilch,  were  also  popular  actors;  yet 
another  brother,  Eduard,  ii  mote  widely  remembered  ai  tbe 
hiitoiiin  of  the  German  itige.  Partly  by  rrwn  of  the  number 
and  variety  ol  iu  centre!  of  intelitduai  and  artiltic  life,  Germany 
wu  long  enabled  both  to  cheriih  lhe  few  nnsierpieces  of  iti  own 
drama,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  language  well  adapted  lor  tramla- 
tton,  to  give  admittance  to  the  dramitic  mailerpiecei  ol  other 
nationi  also,  and  to  Shakespeare  in  particular,  without  going  far 
in  the  leirch  for  theatrical  novelty  ot  ellecl.  But  1  change 
cameovertheipirll  of  German  theat--" 


I  of  H.  Uuhe,  f\ 


middle  of  tbe  ci 


onwardi,  at  Vienna  (and  Leipiig),  which  avowedly  pi .__ 

demands  ol  tbe  theatre  at  *ucb  above  iboie  ol  literary  merit 
or  even  of  national  aentlmetit.  In  a  leii  combitive  iplrii,  F. 
Dingelitedt.  both  at  Munich,  which  under  King  Uaalmilian  b* 
had  made  a  kindly  nnrae  of  Gemiu  culture,  and,  alter  hit 
eSorti  there  had  come  to  an  untimely  end,  "at  Weimar  and  at 
raised  the  thntre  to  a  very  high  level  of  artiltic  achieve- 


.     Then 


lofht 


the  production  00  the  Weinur  stage  ol 
Shakeipeare'i  kisttrits.  At  a  rather  later  period,  ol  which  the 
height  extended  from  1^74  to  1S90,  the  company  of  acton  in 
the  aervice,  and  under  the  personal  direction,  ot  Duke  Geoife 
ot  Sau-Ueiningen,  created  a  great  eBect  by  their  peitotmaacea 
both  in  and  ootilde  Germany— ibot  so  much  by  their  artistic 
imptuvements  in  scenery  and  decoration,  as  by  the  er 
perfection  of  their  tmtmttt.  But  do  dramaturj ' 
in  the  century  could  compare  in  grandeur  either  < 
of  encutlon  with  Richard  Wagner's  Biyreuth  perfon 
where,  for  the  hnt  time  in  the  biitoty  of  the  modem  itage,  tha 
artiltic  instinct  ruled  supreme  in  all  the  csndilions  of  the  work 
and  ill  preunimenl.  li»ugb  tbe  Rmt  'I  >>•»  tiihtliinp  and  ita 
luccesaon  belong  to  open  lather  than  drama  proper,  the  Im- 
portance  ol  their  production  (1876)  should  be  overlooked  by  no 
student  of  the  dramatic  an.  Potent  u  baa  been  the  inUiKncc 
ot  foreign  dramatic  literatures — whether  French  or  Scandinaman 

:h  the  German  was  perhapa  the  leail  likely  to 


the  German  1 


i.  then 


I,  though  tbe  attempt  wai  nude  with  ai 
d  no  hmger  be  met  without  an  effort  to  ^lan 
nd  the  diptli*  of  a  nwre  ipadoui  and  n 
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nt  developments  ol  Cemaa  Ihntrieal  Dteralnn 
...T  ._^_  --uaR,aadtheT«inarlBfmibein1lBedei 
w  XactM  £a|liik  J>raHa  (ban. 


(TIHEit  EUROTBU^  UKi 

k.  DkIA  Dnmt. 
Among  oOnr  modeni  Eunpeuidnmu  tba  Dutcb  ie  lotnatiDg 
both  ia  iu  begtaniiigi,  which  to  aJI  intuti  uid  purpoKi  fcvm 
p*[t  of  thOK  of  [he  Gernuu),  ud  becauM  of  the  apecial  influtnce 
(rf  Uk  so-calltd  dumbtra  of  the  rlderyttra  (rhetoricians),  from 
ibe  euly  yaa  of  the  I5lh  ociitury  ODwardi,  which  beoi  lome 
resembluice  to  the  uaociatioiii  of  the  naster-Bingcii  lo  con- 
temporuy  higher  Gcrminy.  The  carliat  of  theii  cBorti, 
which  »  effectively  tempered  the  dspatiim  of  both  church  and 
Hate,  Kcm  to  have  Ivca  of  a  dramatic  kind  \  and  a  maoi/ald 
variety  of  allegoria,  maraiitiea  and  comic  eotcrtainmentl 
{i^aUimnUn  or  comedla,  Uvitn  a.T\Afiictiai  or  forces)  enhanced 
Ihe  aiuactioni  of  those  papular  pageants  in  nhich  the  Nether- 
lands luipaised  all  other  countries  of  Ihe  North.  The  Low 
Countrie*  Ttqioaded  mote  largdy  to  the  impiiise  of  the 
Renaissance  than,  with  some  local  exceptions,  any  other  of  the 
Germanic  lands.  Hiey  necessarily  had  a  considerable  share 
in  (he  cultivation  of  the  modern  Latin  drama;  and,  while  the 
aatfai>r  of  AaJaslia  may  be  tdaimed  as  its  own  hy  the  country 
of  his  adoption  as  well  as  by  that  of  bis  iHrth,  O.  M.  Macropedius 
(Langhveldt)  (c.  1473-1508),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  fore- 
moat  Latin  dramatist  of  his  age,  was  bom  and  died  at  Hettogen< 
boocb  or  in  its  immediate  vicim'ly.  Macropedius,  who  belonged 
to  Ihe  fraternity  of  the  Common  Ufe,  was  a  writer  of  greaC 
realistic  power  as  well  as  of  temarkahle  literary  ver»tili[y.' 
The  art  of  acting  Souiishcd  in  (he  Low  Counliifs  even  during 
the  troubles  of  Ihe  great  revdt;  but  the  birth  of  the  legtdar 
drama  was  delayed  till  Ibe  advent  of  quieter  times.  Dutch 
dramatic  literature  begins,  under  the  influence  of  the  classical 
■tudio  Cbetished  in  the  Mats  of  learning  founded  before  and  oiler 
the  dose  of  the  war,  with  the  classicil  tragedies  of  S,  Kosler 
(c.  i5S5-£.  iSje].  The  romantic  dramas  and  farces  of  Cerbrand 
Bredero  (1585-1618)  and  the  tragedies  of  F.  Hooft  (1581-1647) 
bcloDfl  lo  Ibe  same  period;  but  its  foremost  dramatic  poet  was 
J.  van  den  Vondd,  iriw  Irom  an  imitation  of  classical  models 
pused  to  more  original  forms  of  dramatic  composition,  including 
a  patriotic  play  and  a  dramatic  treatment  of  part  of  what 
was  to  fom  the  theme  of  Paradiie  Lail.'  But  Vondel  had  no 
succcaiM  of  equal  mark.  The  older  form  of  Dulch  (ngedy— in 
wlikh  the  chorus  still  appeared^wpa,  especially  under  the  in-, 
fluence  of  the  critic  A.  Fcl$,  exchanged  for  a  dose  imitation  ol 
the  French  models,  Corneille  and  Racine;  nor  was  the  attempt 
tocieate  a  national  comedy  successful.  Thus  no  naliooal  Dutch 
dniii>  wii  perourieotly  called  into  life. 

i.  Scandiaatimi  Drama. 

Slill  more  distinctly,  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Scaodl- 
Oiviui  peoples  springs  from  lotdgn  growths.  In  Denmark, 
i^^^^  where  the  beginnings  of  the  drama  in  the  plays  of 
(be  uhoolmaster  Chr.  Hansen  recall  the  miiture  of 
nligious  and  fartioil  elemenu  in  contemporary  German  eSorta, 
(be  drama  in  the  bttn  half  of  the  ifiih  century  remained  essen- 
(laily  (chotaslk,  and  treated  scriptural  or  classical  subjects, 
duefly  in  the  Latin  tongue.  J.  Ranch  (1539-1607)  and  H.  S. 
Sthea  were  authors  of  this  type.  But  often  in  the  course  of  the 
17th  century,  German  and  French  had  become  the  longuts  ol 
Danish  literature  and  of  the  Daoith  theatre;  In  the  iSih  Den- 
muii.  could  boast  a  comic  dramatist  of  thorough  originality 
■nd  of  a  wholly  national  cast.  L.  Hotbeij.  oneof  iheimat  note- 
wbrihy  comic  poets  of  modern  literature,  not  only  marks  an 
epocb  in  the  dramatic  liietatuie  of  his  native  land,  but  he 
antribulrd  to  oirertbrDw  the  Iilvialitie*  oi  the  German  stage 
in  its  worst  period,  which  he  latiriied  with  merdleu  humour,' 
and  set  an  ttample,  never  sutpiued.  of  a  scries  of  comedies* 
deriving  their  types  from  popular  life  and  ridiculing  with  healthy 
directoeu  (hose  vices  and  follies  wbicb  are  the  proper  (heme 
of  the  moM  widely  eSeclIvespedesoflhecocdcdnina..  Among 
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Us  fblbinn,  P.  A.  Helberg  ti  ipecbllr  noted.  Dnde*  Ih* 
influence  of  the  Romantic  school,  iriuae  influence  haa'sowbeea 
proved  so  long-lived  as  in  the  Scandinavian  north,  A.  Ohlen- 
M-hla^fFT  bc^n  a  new  an  of  Daniah  lilentore.  His  productivity, 
which  bdoBgs  partly  to  his  native  and  partly  to  Getman  literary 
history,  turned  from  foreign*  to  native- themes;  and  oths 
wrilen  flawed  him  in  his  cndeavoura  (o  revive  (be  figurtt  of 
Northcm beRac legend.  Buttheselhemesbavein their  f^, 
turn  given  way  in  the  Scandinavian  theatre  to  sufaJecEa  wtew 
oomlng  nearer  home  to  the  popular  consdouviesa,  '^mi'B* 

experience  of  human  life,  and  with  a  aearchiug  insight  into  thi 
actual  motives  of  human  action.  The  meat  retnaiiable  move- 
ment to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  drama, 
and  one  of  the  moat  widdy  effective  of  those  which  mark  the 
more  recent  history  of  the  Western  drama  in  general,  had  its 
origin  in  Norway.  Two  Norwefpan  diarmlisls,  EL  Itaen  and 
BjOmsteme  Bjlmaon,  standing  at  it  were  side  by  side,  though 
by  no  means  always  judging  eye  to  eye.  have  vitally  influenced 
the  whole  course  of  Duidem  dramatic  literature  in  the  direction 
oF  a  feorles^y  cartdid  and  close  ddtneatkn  cd  human  nature. 
The  lesser  of  the  pair  in  inventive  genius,  and  in  the  power  of 
exhibiting  with  aeomful  defiance  (be  conffict  between  soul  and 
drcumstance,  but  [be  stranger  by  virtue  of  the  conviction  of 
hi^K  which  liH  at  the  root  of  achievement,  is  BjArason.*  Ibsen's 
longcareeiasa  dramatist  exhibits  a  succession  ol  many  changes, 
but  at  DO  point  any  failure  in  the  self-trust  of  his  genluo.  Hit 
eatly  matterpiecet  were  dnmatic  only  in  form,'  His  world^ 
drama  ol  Emftror  and  Galilean  was  still  unsuited  to  a  stage 
rarely  trodden  to  much  purpose  by  idealists  ol  Julian's  type. 
The  beginnings  of  his  real  and  rewlulionary  significance  ai  a 
dnnialist  date  Irom  (he  production  of  his  hist  plays  of  con- 
temporary life,  the  admirable  satirical  comedy  Tit  FiUan  aj 
Socitly  (1877),  the  subtle  domestic  drama  A  DoU'i  Hnu  (1879), 
and  the  powerful  but  repellent  CkasU  (iSSi),'  which  last,  with 
tho  effects  of  its  appearance,  modem  dramatic  htenture  may 
even  to  this  (hy  he  said  to  have  failed  oltogetber  to  assimUale. 
Ibsen's  later  [wose  comediei — (vtrte,  he  wri(e3,  has  immenaely 
damaged  the  art  of  acting,  and  a  Ictgedy  in  iambics  bcloDgs  (e  (ba 
speda  l>ado) — for  the  most  part  written  during  an  exile  wtuch 
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succeeded  one  another  at  regular  biennial  intervals,  growing  more 
and  more  abrupt  in  form,  ciud  in  method,  and  intense  in  ele. 
mental  dramatic  force.  The  prophet  at  last  spoke  to  a  littening 
world,  but  without  the  amplitude,  the  grace  and  (he  whole- 
heartedneos  which  are  necessary  for  subduing  it.  But  it  may  ba 
long  before  Ibe  art  which  he  bad  cbcaen  as  ihe  vehlde  of  fait 
comments  on  human  life  ud  todety  altogether  ceaaet  to  abow 
(he  impress  of  Ida  geniut. 

j.  Drama  ej  Hu  Slat  Fapla. 
As  to  the  blsloi;  of  the  Slav  drama,  only  a  few  bints  can  be 
here  given.  Its  origins  have  not  yei— at  least  in  works  accessible 
lo  Western  itudents— been  autknriuiivdy  traced.  The  Russian 
drama  in  its  earliest  or  teligioui  begiaiuii(i  it  stated  to  hava 
been  introduced  from  Poland  early  la  (be  iitfa  century;  and, 
again,  it  would  seem  that,  when  the  Influence  of  the  Renaissance 
touched  Ihe  cast  of  Europe,  the  religious  diama  was  cultivated 
in  Pt4aad  in  the  leih,  but  did  not  find  i(t  way  into  Russia 
till  Ihe  17th  century.  It  Is  probable  thai  the  tpedes  was,  like  to 
many  other  dements  ol  culture,  imported  into  the  CarrialbiaD 
lands  in  Ihe  ijlh  or  16th  century  from  Germany.  How  Ul 
indigenous  growlha,  auch  as  the  Russian  popular  puppet-show 
called  verlcf,  which  about  (he  middle  of  Ihe  17th  century  began 
10  treat  secular  and  pc^iular  IhemH,  helped  to  foster  dramatic 
tendencies  and  tastes,  caooot  hett  be  estimated.  The  regular 
diama  ol  eastern  Europe  is  to  all  inlenii  and  purposes  of  Western 
oii^n.    Thus,  (he  histoiy  of  (be  Polish  tlnioia  may  be  fairly 
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DRAMBURG— DRAPER 


Cttrk^klr  der  pvf rifcJhn  IMtratur  fLeipilr.  1905),  may  be  conulicd 

Slav  liicntUTtt  will  be  found  in  A-  Pipin  Aixd  V.  Spuovich't  Ixtons 
Stavwwitnhk  LtUralitJ  IHixtorj  of  SiaKmk  Liuraiiuti),  Cfrmin 
tnndiiioa  by  T.  P«h  (a  vols..  Uipiii,  iSSo-iBS*).     iA,  W.  W.( 

DRAMBURO,  >  town  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom  o[  Pnruii, 
on  the  Drage,  1  Itibuuiy  oi  Iht  Oder,  jo  to.  £.  of  Slctiin.  on 
(be  railway  RuhoDw-Neujtetlio.  Pap.  5S00.  It  conluni  an 
Evangelical  church,  a  gymnasium,  a  hoa^Htol  and  varigui 
cdminiitialivi  oScea,  and  auriei  on  cotton  ud  mxdleo  weaving, 
tanning,  brewing  uxA  distilUng. 

DRAMMBH,  a  leapoit  of  Norway,  tn  Biulierud  and  Jatltbecg- 
Idurvik  amitr  (Rmotlei).  at  ibe  head  of  Dninniea  Fjord,  a 
wotem  ans  ol  Chiistlania  Fjord,  ]]  m.  by  rail  S.W.  from 
Chrisli^nla.  Pop.  (190a)  13,09].  Ill  lituation,  at  the  mouth 
«tthcbn>adDramnlealiver,betweeii  loCly  hills,  ii  very  beautiful. 
It  is  the  Junction  of  railarayi  from  Chiisliania  to  Haugiund, 
Kmgsbcig  and  KSnefM,  and  to  Laurvik  and  Skicn.  The  town 
fa  modetn,  having  luffered  from  fire*  in  1866.  187a  and  iSSo 

tbr  river  from  SirflnuS  and  tbe  port,  Tangen,  on  the  »olh 
The  prosperity  of  Dnmmen  depends  mainly  on  the  ti'Dber 
tndei  and  taw-milling  b  an  active  induitry.  tbe  lop  being 


floated  down  tbe  rtrer  tmta  tbe  trpttnd  roreita.  TbnbO'  wd 
wood-pulp  are  exported  (over  half  of  each  to  Great  Britain), 
with  paper,  ice  and  »me  cobalt  and  nickel  ore.  The  chiet 
import!  arc  British  coll  and  Ceiman  machinery.     SaloBn  an 

DRAKE,  AUGUSTA  THBODOSIA  (1813-1B04).  English  writer, 
was  bom  al  Bromley,  near  Bow,  on  the  iqth  <^  Decembei  rgij. 
Brought  up  in  the  Ariglkan  cie«I,  she  fell  under  the  influence  ol 
Tiaclariiin  leachuigil  Torquay,  and  joined  the  Roman  CltboGe 
Church  in  1850.  She  wrote,  and  published  anonynKiusly.  an 
eSHy  questioning  the  Uarelsly  of  Tradarianism.  which  was 
atlribuied  to  John  Henry  Newman.  In  1S51, after*  pisloDgal 
■lay  m  Rome,  the  joined  the  ihird  order  of  St  Donunic,  to  wUdi 
(he  belonged  for  over  forty  years.  She  wu  prioress  (1S71-1M1) 
of  tbe  Stone  convent  in  StaQordshirc,  whett  the  died  on  the  >^ 
of  April  1B94,  Her  chief  worlu  in  piBse  and  vene  are.  tin 
Muiary  bJ  SaM  Dotdnic  (iSst,  enlarged  editiOD,  >B9i)i  Tht 
liji  BJ  SI  Calkoini  d/  5ifiia  (iSSo;  ind  ed..  I«9q),  Ckttiti^ii 
SckMli  aad  SdiBlari  (1867);  The  KMtkU  "/  Si  John  (1858)^ 
Senti  in  Ihi  NitU  (iSj6);  and  the  Tlim  Clmnailcrs  (1839).  a 
iketcb  ol  tbe  llvcsof  William  ol  Wykehtm,  William  of  WayoBctc 
and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

A  eomplele  lilt  of  ber  writing  Is  aiven  In  the  Ufmtir  of  Wdbtt 
Frontu  kapliatl.  O.S.D..  Anti^la  ThaitM  Dnnt.  edited  by  B. 
WUboforte,  O.P.  (London,  i«9S}. 

DRAPER,  JOHM  WILUAM  (iEii-r8gi|,  Amecicaa  identist, 
was  bom  at  St  Helen's,  near  Livcipool,  on  tbejlhof  May  iSii. 
He  studied  at  Woodhouie  Grove,  at  the  Uoivemiy  of  London, 
and,  after  removing  to  Ameiicaio  r8]i,ai  the  medical  tchool  of 
the  University  ol  Pennsylvaoia  la  iB]s-i3j6.  In  i3j7  he  -wis 
elected  professor  of  chemistry  bi  the  University  of  the  City  al 
New  York,  and  was  a  piofcstor  in  its  school  of  medicine  la  1S40- 
r8so,  president  of  that  tchool  in  igja-1873,  and  profeHor  ol 
chemistry  until  iSSr.  He  died  at  Hastings,  New  York,  on  ihe 
4  th  of  January  iBSj.  He  made  important  researches  in  photo- 
chemistry, made  portrait  photography  possible  by  his  improve- 
ments (iS^o)  on  Daguerre'sprocraa.  and  published  a  Tat-6eBia^ 
Ckmiilry  (1846),  Ttxl-taok  m  Nalval  PliUaupliy  (1841).  Tnl- 
ioiik  on  Physutofy  (1S66},  and  5(ifflfi/c  Memeiri  {187S)  00 
radiant  energy.  Me  is  well  known  alio  as  the  author  of  Thi 
Hultry  nj  lit  Inldlaiual  Drstlafmnii  of  Eunpt  (1861),  applying 
the  methods  of  physics!  science  to  history,  a  Hillary  ej  On 
AmtTKGn  CivU  War  (3  vob.,  1867-1870),  and  a  Hiilery  tj  On 
ConfiKl  httWTK  Uclitum  and  Samct  (1874). 


Univeraity  of  New  York  in  i8jg,  became 
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profestor  of  phyjioli  _  . 
medical  school)  and  dean  of  the  faculty  in  1&6&-1S73.  He 
luccceded  his  father  as  pcofetsor  ol  chemistry,  but  only  for  a 
year,  dying  in  New  York  on  the  10th  of  November  18S1.     Hennr 

speclmicopy:  he  mied  metal  gratings  in  i8&9-rg70,  made 
valuable  spectrum  photographs  alter  1871,  and  praved  tbe 
presence  of  Mygen  in  the  sun  in  a  monograph  ol  1877.  Edwaid 
C  Pickering  carried  on  his  study  of  stellar  spectra  with  the  funds 
of  Ibe  Henry  Draper  Memorial  41  Harvard,  endowed  by  hit 
widow  ink  Mary  Anna  Palmer) 

See  acconnn  by  Ceorae  F  Barker  in  BapapUai  iltmtin  it 
Uu  /iBliinal  Aca^my  D/Scina,  vola  1  and  J  (Waihiaglon.  lui, 

DBAPEB,  one  who  dealt  in  cloth  or  teatika  generally.  The 
Fr.  irap,  cloth,  fnm  which  drapter  and  Eng.  "draper"  ara 
derived,  is  of  obscure  origin.  It  is  possible  that  the  Low  Lat. 
iiapfai  or  trappni  (the  last  form  giving  tbe  Eng  "  Irappingt  ") 
may  be  connected  with  words  such  as  "  dmb,"  Get,  Irignt, 
beat;  the  original  tense  would  be  fulled  doth.  "  Drab."  diUI, 
pale,  brown,  is  also  connected,  its  first  meaning  being  a  clotb  ol 
a  natural  undycd  colour  Tlie  Drapers'  Company  it  one  of  the 
great  lively  companies  of  the  city  of  London.  The  fntemity 
is  of  very  early  origin.  Henry  Fiti-Alwyn  (d  lati  ?).  tbe  bnt 
mayor  of  London,  t>  said  to  have  been  a  dnptt  Tbe  Ent 
chanor  was  granted  In  1364-    The  pnpei)'  CiM  wu  one  ol  the 
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11  wbdivirioiia  of  the  rTMhinj  tndo,  ind  appared  to 
fiavt  [Kcn  ooDfiocd  to  the  ntiiling  of  wooUoi  dotits,  the  fincc' 
dimpcn  foRDing  in  ihc  i^th  aalary  ■  Kpanlc  fTBtemity, 
wfajcfa  disBppcared  or  wu  Biorged  m  ihe  grater  company.  It 
la  iudbI  for  drapen  to  cojnbine  the  ale  of  "  drmpoy,"  t.f,  of 
teitilcs  tenenlly,  with  that  of  sullinuy,  bosery,  &c  In  WSIa 
V.  A^mi  (nporttd  in  Tki  Tima,  London,  Nov.  n,  i}08),  the 
tenn"dnip<ry"iiiaTTitiicliveniveDiDt*uhdd  not  to  include 
tB  foodi  liiti  1  diapn  migbl  kU,  nidi  u  fun  or  (ur-tlned  goods, 
I  DBAUOBT  (from  ihe  common  Teutooic  word  "to  draw"; 
ef.  Gtr.  Trdil,  lo»d;  the  pionundalioo  led  to  the  v»ri«ni  (orm 
"  dr»f  I,"  now  confined  lo  c»rt»in  tpedfic  meaningt),  the  »ei  or 
»ction  of  dnwing,  eitending,  pulling,  kc.  II  b  thui  applied 
to  ■wim«U  used  For  drawing  vehldca  or  loads,  "  draught  oiren," 
Ac,  to  Che  quantity  of  fiih  taken  by  one  "  drag  "  of  a  net,  to 
a  quantity  of  liquid  taliea  or  "  drawn  ia  "  to  the  mfluth^  and  ta 
a  current  of  air  in  a  ebinmey,  a  room  or  other  confined  apace. 
In  fumaca  the  "  draught "  ia  "  natural "  when  not  increased 
artificially,  or  "  forced  "  when  increaied  by  mechanical  methods 
(lec  BolUX),  The  water  a  ship  "  dnwi,"  or  her  "  draught," 
fa  the  depth  to  whkh  she  snks  in  the  nter  as  measured  from 
her  keel.  The  word  was  formerly  used  of  a  "inove''  in  diessor 
dmilar  games,  and  rs  thus,  b  the  plural,  the  gentnl  English 
name  of  the  game  known  also  »  "diHken"  (see  Diahchts). 
The  ipellini  "draft"  Is  genet»lly  employed  in  the  foUowing 
Bsaies.  Il  is  a  common  term  for  i.  written  order  "  drawn  on  " 
1  brnker  or  athei  holder  of  fundi  for  the  paymmt  of  money  to  a 
thhd  perion;  Ihoi  a  cheque  (q.t.)  b  a  draft.  A  special  form  of 
draft  ii »  "  banker'i  draft,"  an  instruction  by  one  hank  to  another 
bank,  or  to  a  branch  of  the  bank  making  the  instruction,  to  pay 
a  funi  of  money  to  the  order  of  a  certain  specified  person.  Other 
meanings  of  "  draft "  are-  an  outline,  plan  or  sketch,  or  a  pre- 
liminary drawing  up  of  an  Instrument,  measure,  document,  tic, 
which,  after  alteration  and  amendment,  will  be  embodied  in  a 
final  or  formal  shape;  an  allowance  made  by  merchaott  or 
iiapotteti  to  those  who  sell  by  retail,  to  mako  up  a  loss  incurred 
in  weighing  or  measuring:  and  a  detachment  or  body  of  troops 
-'*  drvwn  oS  "  for  a  spedhc  purpose,  usually  a  reinforcement 
InMki  tbe  depot  or  reserve  unita  to  thou  abroad  or  in  the  field. 
Fat  the  use  of  the  term  "  draft "  or  "  dnu^l  "  in  masonry  and 
trchiteciure  sec  DiurTED  Maednxy. 

DRAUGHTI  (Irom  A.S.  ifrojsH,  to  draw),  a  game  played  with 
pieca  (or  "  men  ")  called  draughtsmen  on  a  board  niarked  in 
•quam  of  two  altemala  coloun.  The  game  b  called  Checkers 
bi  America,  and  Is  known  to  the  French  as  Lei  DsMei  and  lo  ihe 
Oroians  aa  Damenititl,  Though  the  game  it  not  mentioned  in 
the  CtmpleU  GamaUr,  nor  the  Aiodtmit  iijiux,  and  is  iiyled  a 
"  modem  Invention  "  by  Strut),  yet  a  somewhat  similar  game 
was  known  to  the  Egypllins,  some  of  ihe  piecei  used  having 
been  found  b  tomb*  al,  least  as  old  as  i6oo  a.c,  and  part  of 
Anect  Hal-Sbepu's  board  and  some  of  her  men  are  10  be 
seen  in  the  Egyptian  gallery  of  the  British  Museum.  An 
Egyptian  vase  also  shows  *  Hon  and  an  aniclope  playing  at 
draughts,  with  five  men  each,  the  lion  making  Ihe  winning  move 
and  leiiine  the  bag  or  purse  that  contains  the  stakes.  Plato 
aacribei  the  lnvinttOD  ofthe  game  of  twioI,  oi  draughts,  to 
Thoth,  the  Egypti»n  Hennes  Trlsmegialus,  and  Homer  represents 
Penek^'s  sullon  as  [Aiying  it  {Odyu.  I.  107).  In  one  form  ol 
the  einH  a»  played  by  the  Greek*  there  were  2s  squares,  and  each 
jitja  had  5  men  which  woe  probably  moved  along  the  L'nes. 
In  another  there  were  4  men  and  ifi  squares  with  a  "sacred 
enclosure,"  a  square  of  Ihe  same  siie  as  the  others,  marked  In 
the  eiact  centre  and  bisected  by  one  of  the  boriiontal  lines, 
whkh  was  known  aa  the  "  sacred  line."  From  At  inddenl  in 
the  gam*  of  a  piece  hemmed  hi  on  this  line  by  «  rival  piece 
having  to  be  pushed  forward  as  a  hist  resort,  arose  the  pbtase 
"  lo  mow  tbe  man  from  the  sacred  line  "  ai  synonymous  with 
being  baid  preHed,  ThU  and  other  phraaei  hosed  on  incidents 
in  the  game  testify  to  the  vogue  the  game  enjoyed  In  ancient 
Greece.  The  Roman  game  of  LalruiKuli  was  similar,  but  there 
were  officers  (kin^  in  Dwdera  draughis)  as  well  as  men.    When 


'  Die  a  chess  phase  {ad  imiiiu  rtdai^a  at),  and  lost  the  game. 
Other  ei[danatiou  of  this  phrate  are,  however,  given  (see  La 
Jeux  ia  andtiu,  by  Becq  de  Fouquiens).  The  fullest  account 
of  the  Roman  game  is  lo  be  found  in  the  A  lands  Pianii, 
written  by  an  anonymous  contemporary  of  Ncra  (lee  Cimuain; 
Tims).  Dnfortunatdy  Ihe  leita  an  fnll  ol  obscoritlea.  so  Umt 
It  It  difficult  to  nuke  any  definite  statemoili  a*  lo  how  tbe 
gWB»  was  [^yed. 

A*  early  as  the  irth  century  aome  lorm  of  ther  gaina  wu 
practised  by  the  Norsemen,  for  in  the  IceUadie  aaga  of  GreCUi 
the  Sltvng  (he  board  and  msi  are  mentJoned  mort  than  once. 

Thehiitorf  of  the  modem  forrai  of  the  game  starts  with 
Et  IntaiK  s  jtuf  i*  mam,  fi  ptmte  0  iomiu,  published  I9 
Torquenuda  at  Valencia  In  154;.  Another  ^iinuud.  Juaa 
Clarda  Canalejas,  is  laid  to  have  pablished  In  ifito  the  Gnt 
edition  of  Ut  work,  a  bettet^known  edition  of  which  appeared 
hi  1650.  TbethirdSpanishdaBsic,  that  of  Joseph  CaHosGanaz, 
was  printed  in  Madrid  In  1684.  It  b  noteworthy  that  in  an 
ilhiitration  in  Garcei's  book  the  pietn  depicted  resemble  some- 
what some  of  those  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  are  not  unlik* 

In  i««S  Pierre  Uallet  bad  published  the  flnt  French  work  DO 
the  game,  and  elementary  though  Us  knowlodge  of  the  gam* 
seems  to  have  been,  even  in  comparison  with  that  of  Canateja* 
or  Garcei,  the  historical  mtea,  rutea  and  Instmctioos  arhlcfa  be 
gave,  served  at  1  basis  for  many  later  works.  Mallet  wrote  oa 
Lt  Jtu  it  dama  i  la  franfoise,  which  was  almost  identical  with 
the  modtSD  English  game.  The  old  French  game  it,  however, 
no  longer  practised  in  France,  having  been  supetvded  by  It 
Jeuieiamtiila  tflenabt.  Manoury^vcareaaonafot  believing 
that  the  latter  game  otigiuted  lo  Puts  aboot  t;i7. 

About  i7}fi  a  funou  player nuKdLackfpBbfabed  the fiiM 
book  on  Polish  drangbli,  bol  the  Snl  hqwrUDt  book  on  th« 
game  is  Manoury't  Jiuieiama  i  la  fthnaiu,  In  the  production 
of  which  it  Is  said  thai  the  auUtor  had  the  MiistsBct  of  DIdeiM 
and  other  ttuyclof*disU).  Tills  book,  which  an>eared  in  1787, 
wastoihenewjpmeaUlhalMsUei'swastotheold  French  game, 
and  untH  the  appearance  of  Poiison  Frugnnui's  Evydoptiit 
du  jcu  it  damei  in  1^55  it  remained  the  standard  authority  oa 
so-called  Polish  draughts.  The  Polish  game  early  attained 
popularity  In  Holland,  and  in  17S5  the  sundard  Dutch  work, 
Ephntm  tan  Embden's  Vtrhanddiiit  mtr  ha  Damitd,  was 
productd.  In  Cermaa-speaklng  countries  the  progress  of  the 
new  game  wai  slower,  and  the  works  produced  in  the  first  half 
of  the  ifih  cenluiy  geaeiaUy  treat  of  Ihe  older  game  as  well  B 
the  Pcdidi  game.  This  a  also  the  case  wiih  Petroll's  book 
published  in  Si  Petersburg  in  1B17;  and  similarly  Zongono's, 
which  dales  from  iSji,  deals  with  the  new  gime  and  with  the 
older  Italian  game. 

In  i6g4  Hyde  wrote  Hiiteria  dami  ludi  stu  lalriiuulorum, 
in  which  he  tried  to  prove  the  identity  of  draughts  with  ludiu 
Ittlrifiiiiliirlm.  This  work  Is  historical  and  dcscripiive.  bul  coa- 
tiins  nothing  concerning  the  game  aa  played  in  Greal  Britain, 
The  authentic  history  of  draught*  in  England  commences  with 
William  Payne's  Inlredtclim  to  Ute  Come  ef  Drauihn,  the 
dedication  of  which  was  written  by  Samuel  Johnson.  Payne's 
games  and  problems  wereincorporaicd  In  a  much  mort  important 
work,  namely  Slurgea's  CiiiJe  Ig  Iht  Garni  pj  Draugili,  which 
appeared  In  iSoo  and  has  gone  Ihraugh  a  score  of  editions. 
About  thb  time  the  game  was  much  practisKi  In  both  England 
and  Scotland,  but  Ihe  first  ImporEani  production  of  the  Scottish 
school  was  Drummond's  ScaUiik  Drauiil  Playtr.  the  first  put 
of  which  datea  from  iSjg.  additional  volumes  appearing  In  tSsi- 
rSjj  and  igfii.  In  iSjJ  Andrew  Anderson  published  bit  Cam* 
of  DroMikli  Simplified.  A  first  ediiicn  had  appeared  in  1848. 
but  the  later  print  b  Uie  iaiportant  one,  a*  it  ttandwdited  tike 
Uwt  of  the  game,  fiied  the  nomenclatun  of  the  openinp, 
introduced  a  better  arrangCRKnt  of  the  play.  and.  since  Aadenon 
was  one  ol  the  finest  players  of  Ihe  game,  excelled  in  accuracy. 

menclng  with  any  move  other  than  11-15.  *nd  It  was  not  until 
BBre  than  Ihirly  yian  later  that.  th<  other  openly  rccdved 
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Andrew  Andenon  Hal  Ihc  fiiM  Rcognued  Bnliib  chunpion 
pliyir  of  Ibe  gime      He  and  Wyllw.  btua  koown  u  "  ihe  honl 

DinK  lour  to  Wyllie's  oiw.  Alice  hii  viclo/y  in  184?  Andenon 
relircd  irom  malch  play  and  tit  title  leU  id  Wyllie,  irho  mide 
Ihe  game  hit  ptolesion  and  (ravelled  all  over  ibe  Enjlish- 
ipriking  woild  La  play  11  In  iS7J  be  BucccaafuUy  deleoded  hu 
poftilion  afaintt  Marlina.  tbe  Englub  champioD,  and  in  JS74 
tXaititl  W  R  Barker,  the  Amencao  chanpioD,  but  Ivo  yean 
Uler  he  wu  beaten  by  Vats,  a  young  AmericaD.  On  the  latter'a 
relirrinrnt  [rom  the  game,  the  championihip  lapied  to  Wyllie. 
who  held  it  sucieslully  until  hii  defeat  by  Feme,  the  Scottish 
champwn,  in  1844  Two  yean  later  Ferric  waa  beaten  in  hia 
■urn  by  Richard  Jordan  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  jiut  gained  tbe 
ScMlith  championihip,  and  the  new  bolder  dcjeated  Stewart, 
wlio  chaltcnged  him  in  1807,  and  succeaifully  defended  bit  liile 
Igainit  C  F.  Barker,  the  American  champion,  to  meet  whom  be 
viiiLed  BotLon  m  lqoo  and  played  a  dnwn  match. 
In  1U4  the  finl  inlemational  match  between  England  and 


The  maichci  played  in  1S94  and  iSgg  al 
favour  of  tbe  Scou,  but  In  tgoj  the  Eng 
inl  victory. 


nptncniini  Ibe  United  Slala. 

The  tounumcnt  for  Ihe  Scolliih  chai 
annually  in  Clugow  linct  1803,  The  1 
Scotibh  pUyen  have  given  Ihl*  taumi 


d  for 


.roBgly  in 


the  Enghah  Draoghti  AuociaLian  ii 
rival  Lo  Ihc  Claagow  tourney. 

Tit  Entliik  C«u.— Draughli 
^leaking  countriei  ti  a  game  for  la 


numbered  I  to  i: 
uaually  ihown  oi 


likely  10  ra 
1  pUycd  n 


-inleddi 


»  for 


iUl  in  actual  pity  Ihe  black  iquares 
re  generally  utrd  now.  In  playing 
a  the  black  iquarei  Ihe  board  must 
e  placed  with  a  black  square  in  the 
Jl-hand  comer.  Tbe  game  IJ  played 
y  moving  a  man  forward,  one  iquare 

lire,  ak>ng  Ihe  diagoula  to  the  right 
r  left.  Tbua  a  while  man  placed 
n  iqnare  tS  in  tbe  diagram  can 
»vt  10  15  or  14  Each  player 
lovei  alternately,  black  always 
"""^  moving  finl      II  a  player  touch  a 

piece  he  muai  move  Ihal  piece  and  t»  other.  II  the  piece 
cannot  be  nnved,  or  if  it  it  not  tbe  player'i  turn  to 
move,  he  lorleits  the  game  As  mod  as  a  man  reaches 
one  ol  Ibe  tquares  larlheu  Imm  hit  nde  ol  the  board,  be  is 
"  crowned  "  by  having  one  of  the  uouied  or  captured  men  of 

king  has  Ihe  power  ol  moving  and  u 


n  tbe  H 


■e  adjaci 


Jumps  over 
If  two  or  ■ 


Ihe  player  to  I 
the  piece  thi 
"  hu  fling  "I. 


■een  each  they  loay  all  be  lakcn  al  one  move.  Tlnn  U 
te  having  to  move  baa  a  man  on  >t.  and  bkck  men  on  14, 
md  B.  the  iniermediaie  tquaret  and  square  j  being  vacant, 
tc  could  move  from  18  la  3,  touching  iq  and  a  en  route, 
lake  the  men  on  14.  lA,  and  S.  but  if  there  is  a  piece  on  | 
square  id  is  vacant,  the  piece  on  T  cannot  be  capiuied. 


1  lake  if  potsible.  If  a  player  can  take  a 
-n)  bul  maket  a  move  that  doei  not  caplun 
,11  that  is  possible),  his  adversary  may  allow 
ie  may  have  tbe  move  retracted  and  compel 
be  may  allow  the  move  to  stand  and  remove 
^Icd  to  capture  from  the  board  (called 

and  move  "  go  together,  i^.  Ihe  player 
a  his  move.     When  one  player  has  lost  all 

those  lefi  on  the  board  blocked,  he  loses 


The  game  is  dnwn  when  neither  of  the  playtn  hat  tol&deni 

The  koing  game,  or  "  hntofl  theboard."  it  alamioldnuKhD 
Ml  much  piaciiKd  now  by  expert  dnught  players.  The  player 
nni  who  gels  all  his  pieces  taken  hnt.     There  is  no  "  huSiiig  "- 

Driatkli  Opauntt.—Ai  Ihcre  are  seven  poHible  Gnt  movn.  with 
even  poMible  replies  to  each,  or  fony.oiac  in  all.  (heie  isan  abundant 
'artetyolapciungvibutastwoof  Iheke(9-]f.  JI-E7and1fr-l4. 11-17) 
iiT  dbvitnuEy  unaound.  the  number  ia  really  reduced  lo  fony-flevea. 
rfuch  dilleitiin  ol  opinHin  ciditt  regardiiig  Ibe  relative  unnith  ol 
hr  various  openings.  It  wma  at  one  time  generally  held  thai  (or  tlic 
dark  aide  II-15  was  the  best  opciung  move. 
Towardi  the  end  of  the  19ih  cenlury  IhEs  view  became  rnuch 


madified,  and  though 
■KI' white  rel 


ined  Om  li 

nghily  rated  ai  weaker  than  Ihe  to 
9-iS,  the  favourite  ol  itie  "  unsi 


veeach  at  diflerent  tifDH  figured  aa  the 
-iQ.  which  analysis  proved  to  be  ihe 
wea«e«  01  me  leven.  was  at  one  period  docribed  by  Ihe  liilr  al 
•'  Wyllie's  Inninciblc."  In  course  ol  tiinF  it  came  to  be  reganlrd  as 
decidedly  weak,  and  its  name  waa  altered  10  Ibe  leu  piereaiioiw 
lilleof ''Second  DouMe  Comer."  In  the  Scottish  Tournaneai  af 
1B91  this  opening  was  played  between  Ferric  and  Stewan.  and  the 
latter  won  Ihe  game  with  while,  introducing  new  play  which  has 
■lood  thele«oranalyds,andsaiehabililalii>g  tbeopenlntin  public 
favour  The  11-17  mly»II-l}  was  >ntrSlu«dTy%UieVwh<> 
was  eo  succBBlul  with  ^  thai  it  bi^me  known  as  Ihf  "  /.iicher.~ 
This  opening  perhaps  lacks  the  aolid  strength  of  some  of  Ihe  others, 
but  It  so  abounds  in  traps  as  lobe  well  wonhy  of  ill  name  The  other 
five  replks  to  ll-tj.  namely  14-10.  IJ-IO,  ij-ig.  ii-iland  11-17. 
arrprodaclive  of  gSTnes  wtiieti  give  (igutl  chance*  is  b«h  sid» 
The  favourite  icpJies  to  10-is  are  j]-i8.  11-18  and  11-17,  bui 


3iBhil"™il!.  l^?^^■■ 


«ilhcldtD«<ve 
Ihan  real     With 


lagE.     Next  ID  streitgth  com 
■oneest  reply  10  11-16  is  14-n 


VT  is  11-17,  which  r 


eplional,3-io. 
h,  and  are  o«ly 


calM  the   "Clasiow'"; 
and  Lady  ■■.Ub>r.-a  . 


The  others,  except  ij-i^ 
I  weakesi  openjafl  move. 
eipert  pUyeri.  ttpecially 


rd  th,i1  the  game  does  not  aflord  sufhcieilt  scop*  Iv 
a  matter  offaet  a  pmctically  unlimited  number  of 
,  mijhl  be  played  on  anv  one  openiiq  ,_      ^       _,  . 
llowin^Banicsarr  typical  exampln  of  ihe  play  arUHg 
he  naosi  liequenlly  playtd  ofamop:— 


DRAUGHTS 


rf-17  it-ij  17-10 

1 1-16  31-34  S-l  I 

jo-i  I  16-jj  Diiwa. 

7-16  j«-ri  B.  Jordan. 

15-21       n-il          s-14       19-1S  u-i» 

b/wyll*.'  ri  i.  ftimaHy  heU  lo  udmii  <i(  iinu^'mp*r«  tht 
dmliy  ol  rriiial  and  briAiini  uirbiiuiionL 

i.  16-10.  9s-m.  iD-a7.  J1-J4.  f-ii,  '7-13.  1-4, 11-17.  I4-»I. 
11-17,  ii-ij.  17-14, 10-17.  i^-i.    DnwB.    R.  JoiduL 


■^ 

E 

?;! 

I8-M 

S-9    S 

1    17-»J 

,rii 

- 

«• 

»6-« 

S 

17-10 
I  J- 10 

JO-16 
16-11 

7-'l 

IK! 

gl 

A.  B.  ScMt. 

WHITE. 

White  ID  move  and  «!n 

'7-X>        18-1 S          Ij-ll        II-IS 

ij-iS        jj-ia         »B-ji        37-78 
j-«-S4-7g     1-14-30         ifr-'9        i4-»7 

i»-j) 

S 

14-10 
lS-14 

33-)« 

U-jo 

la 

14-^ 

ItJ^n. 

14-17        iS-lS          19-16   '    18-31 
ij-tg     »16-J0         18-13         8-11 

13-18 

s 

11-16        ij-iS          16-11        3J-J7 

J3-8 

l9-t« 

7-10 

«-'« 

1'^* 

.6-lt 

IJ-JO 

iB-ji        14-19         33-19        "-8 

1|-1S 

11-19 

*-I 

M 

18-11 

»-i6 

11-lJ 

17-14 

,.  R"^"- 

IS-J> 

S 

8-1 1 
19-1« 

!S 

10-17 
11-14 

R.JoniiiB. 

Var.  II.  ti-16,  13-11.  Tfr-io.  u-iT.  iB-ii 

31-18.  Il-t6. 

.9-13.1(^19.     Wh&-in^     '■*^^'        * 

Gnu  No. 

a.-"Kdio-Cn»' 

Op«i«<. 

^«.  j.ljl^  34-19. 31-18.  ■  19-.6. 18-14.  '6- 

1,14-it 

'i-e.i8-ij. 

irii 

S-II 

l-< 

d  19-16 

5-0 

[J![J 

n-iS 

-^5sS'^r."3t£:.^"'""' 

■r.  Il.a 

Sth  and  9ih 

'i^ij 

its 

jo-»3 

IJ-»4 

'^i; 

f;. 

Problem  No. ». 

17-14 

*7-»J 

M-'S 

ie-19 

7-10 

»-M 

14-^7 

3^6 

'!? 

I»-n 

9- 'J 

14-17 

«. 

■dvanucr.    R.  Jonlin. 
i.  Tauni  ihs  piecE  on  18  £nt  anni  to  loat.  Ihiur— 


'S 
.H  '" 

a.  Thi.  a ..._  , 

."  titppiDW."  but  15-11  it  probably  alrni^.  Ihui;  3i-I3,  16-19, 

can  with  ulvanliKC  conlinire  by  37-74,  33-17. 13-19  or  33-18. 

*.  IS-19.  10-11,  8-ls,  33-16,  13-19,  17-13,  !-9,  Jo-i*,  4-8, 
17-13.  •-",  33-16, 13-19,  31-37,  t-S.  37-M.  '9-14. 3»-aj.  s*-3i, 
n-17.    White  out.    C.  F.  Baiks. 

1 8-11       iT-18  1^18       14-10       H-ty         7-ia 

19-74       31-34       17-3; 


3S-18 


'tn 

:;:;j 


is-33    3-7 


■.Kjord 


PtoblenNc 


rliHof^nugMi  iH^ilcnii  *l>kli  may  M  deacrlb 


3  13-17         0-9           s-14 

!    id  'K  'a 

4  it-14      18-9        7-1 

While 

WHITE. 

SSbt. 

While  (o  move  and  «.'<>. 
Probteifl  No.  I  li  a  fine  rumple  el  anothrr  dan  of 

-I*.  J3-tg,  16-ji.  18-is.  11-18. 

3tKl.  9-13. 

Mnjely.  "  atrokea."    It  i.  (on«5^lron,  .h,  ■■  iVJt,  ■ 

-11,30-16.    While  «=a. 

«No.3.-"[>u»d«"Opod.W. 

14. 9         9. 3         35-11          4-8         ij-31      a 
*-il        17-14           i-9         19-aj         7-11 

J         c  8-11           4-8             9-14 

I     'l;x^    t;*    IP.', 

0         ,V,I        ^6        3M4 

19-7J 
13-9 

ts.  :r-i;    k;  ;k  uu 

(.  Thii  (omu  ihe  |x»iiion  on  the  diifftm.    The  kIu 

9          13-11        10-14        "»-a3 
6         is-i«        19^}        17-18 
9         14-13        14-ii         6-10 
i         17-ii        31-17        lS-6 

B.  Jordan 

n-ij      7-14       '8-9         14-13       »6-3 

"M7        9-«             5-'4         »i-7           J7-lt 

—  juchts  practued  on  Ilbc  Europeaa 

continent  differ  in  umc  iripnii  Irom  tlie  Enfliih  variety,  chiefly 
in  mpcct  of  the  power  aMifiKd  loa  man  after  "  crowniiw."  The 
nmc  ol  Piliih  Draii^  a  pUiynl  ia  Frasce,  Holtaad,  Bd^ium  an] 
Poland.  Khcn  it  baa  oitirdy  (upamlrd  Li  Jia  u  damMt  i  la 

te[aur.  It  a  played  on  a  baud  o(  100  (quaret  with  10  men  a  iIiIf. 
men  move  atHi  capture  ai  in  English  draughta.  eucpt  thai  in 
caprurin;  they  move  eitlkcr  forward  or  badcward.  A  fntwned  man 
become*  a  qitern.  and  am  move  any  number  of  aouana  aionf  the 
diagonal-  In  her  capture  she  ukea  any  unfuanled  man  or  queen 
in  any  diagonal  tbe  commaodi,  leaping  over  the  captured  man  w 


guarded  man  ahc  V  hound  to  ehcme  tbe  diaKwaloa  which  it  caabt 
lakcn.  For  caample  (uaing  an  Engiiih  oraught'board)  place  a 
qunnon  ■quacT19andBdvenenienatK|U>na)l.  16,14,  M-  The 
queen  it  bound  to  move  liom  19  to  II.  in,  17.  and  havioc  made  tbe 
capturciioiemiinai  0  Of  5.  •■■eheverilwprelera.  Tbe  capturing 

lyCoogle 
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thai  bceoaw Htnr Ihc uacBvcrigf  of  tet M"^  f"""  which i pin? 


tike  the  Brealal  r 


.  it  u  cuttomary  to 


ThiironnardniUEh(i,pUycdona  boaidof  144 
n  a  ndc,  i»  extensively  ptacliied  by  Biiiab 


.     ItiitofnctiinncillnlMir 
t  Mia*  ttnu  diflcn  (roc 


r  PolUh  drau^lt,  dkI  i»  pnctiied 

the  En^ish  ia  two  impoftaHt 
L  iiiag,  ana  when  a  pUyer  ha«  the 


:,  in  capluting,  the  brgm 
.and  Ihekiiiii  hiitbcurne 


placing  ai  (he  board,  the  block  wu 
bcLitB  ai  the  player's  riiht  hand.  bi 
dilliiTiKei  from  the  Enfliih  iyuem . 
In  Spanish  drani^i  the  board  ii  h 
men  move  a>  in  Eii)[luh  drauehli. 
pDHibte  number  of  pvcet  niut  pe  ti 

pewai  at  m  the  Polish  fame.    Thc.^ 

from  Ibc  Englith  jume  until  a  kins  ii  obtaiiKd.  and  many  canto  fror 
Spanuh  woilii  wili  be  fonnd  jncorpsniied  in  En(li>)i  boobi.    Sanu 

1  kinfi a nile, inoeadol  tin nvubiion  11  men, 

Tvkiili  drOMtkli  dillcn  widely  Inm  all  other  modem  varietir 
of  theiamc  It  iinlavRlona  board  of  64  inuam,  all  of  which  ar 
uied'in  play.     Ef  h  |Hayer  haa  16  pieen.  which  are  not  placed  o 

Itack  rowa.     The  piceta  do  n«  move  dlai^auDy  aa  in  other  form 

£■,5'"  '■ " "— '™^"'''  '"■'"^ 


s  Poliih 

nf  raccei  bclni  remand  (Hw  s 

„v,n™..»,-.-lkcncr'.  Camii   '-' 

Cllifr  U  lit  Camt  >f  Dnaikli;  Dnimi 

(Kcar't  reprint);  Could'a  UtmaratU 

Ac.    The  ZlrawUi  WarU  ia  ihc  principal  ma«i 

lame.    In  Dunne'i0raivltrPAi^r>'Caid(aii3c~~.»..»-.».,u.. 

u  devoted  to  the  HH-EnglUhvarictica.  g.  M.  M.  D.i  R.  J.) 

DHAUPADI,  la  Hindu  legend,  the  daughter  of  Dnipada, 
king  of  Panchala,  and  wife  al  ihc  five  Pandava  princo.  She  is 
u  imponuil  character  in  the  UakiManila. 

DHAVB,  or  DaavA  (Cer.  Drau,  Hung.  Drdw,  Ul.  Zlroni), 
one  of  Ihc  principal  righl-bank  affluents  of  Ihc  Danube,  [loving 
through  Auslriaand  Hungary.  It  ttics below  ihc  Innichncr  Eck, 
near  tbe  Tobluher  Feld  in  Tirol,  al  an  attitude  ol  a  lUlle  over 

valley  of  Ihc  Alp).  The  Drive  haa  a  loiil  length  of  450  m., 
while  Ibe  length  of  its  Alpine  vsUfy  10  Marburg  b  iS0in.,and  lo 
its  junction  with  the  Mur  150  m.  Owing  to  il>  great  cnent  and 
easy  acccsibilily  tbe  valley  ol  the  Drave  vnii  the  principal  road 
through  which  the  invading  peoplct  of  the  Eaai.  u  the  Hum, 
the  Slavi  and  the  Turks,  penclralcd  the  Alpine  countriea.  The 
Drave  Hows  through  Carinlhia  and  Styria,  and  tnleri  Hungary 
near  Flicdiu,  where  up  to  its  eonllucncc  with  the  Danube,  al 
Almu,  14  m.  E.  of  Eiscg,  It  lorn*  the  boundary  between  that 
country  and  Croat ia-Slavonia.  At  ila  mouth  the  Drave  allaini 
a  breadth  of  105J  It.  artd  a  depth  of  10  ft.  The  Drive  b  navig- 
able for  rafu  only  from  Villach,  and  lor  iieaintra  from  BSra, 
a  distance  of  q$  m.  The  principal  afflucnti  of  the  Dravt  are: 
on  (he  left  the  Isd,  the  Curk,  the  Uvam.  and  the  lirgett  ol  all, 
Ifae  Mur;  and  on  the  tight  the  Gail  and  the  Drann. 

DBA VIOIAH  (Sanskrit  Drati^).  the  name  given  10  a  collection 
of  lodiu  peoplei,  and  tbdr  family  of  language*'  compruingall 

"iSTtf/d"  palate.  "Th'c"5olKd''i 


■DRA  VIDIAN 

the  principal  foerat  ol  gpacch  of  Soutbcm  India.    Their  teniury, 

which  alio  includa  the  northern  half  ol  Ceylon,  eneBds  nenh- 
wardj  up  to  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  a  point  on  the  Anbi 
Sea  about  100  rl  below  Goa  along  the  Western  Chau  at  fat  ■ 
Kolhapur,  thence  noith-easi  tbrough  Hyderabad,  and  (anka 
eastwards  to  the  Bay  ol  Bengal  Farther  to  the  aoith  we  Sai 
Dr^vidian  dialect*  spoken  by  small  tribe*  in  tbe  Central  PtDriniTt 
and  Chola  Nagpur,  and  even  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Canga  in 
the  Rajmahal  hill*.  A  Dravidian  diahxl  [*,  finally,  ipoku  bj 
the  BilhtUs  of  Batuchittan  in  the  (u  Docth-we*t.  The  vaiioB 
Dravidian  language*,  with  the  ounbcr  of  qieakeEa  returaed  at 
the  census  of  ifoi,  art  a*  {oUowc — 

Tamil I7.4M.901 

MalayUan 6,01.111 

K;"™ "'■J^ilS 

Koggu.       '.'.'.'.'.'.  ».t9l 

kSU      '■-■-■■  gJ-*" 

MaUo    '.             '.  «oJr7T 

^?* 1.IJS.479 

Tetuni    .......  f0.607.3^ 

BitoOi 48.589 

Tolal .       .    s;,447.9&> 
Of  these  Tamil  and  Hittyilam  can  be  considered  u  lw« 

closely  related  to  Kanareie.  Tulu,  Kodagu,  Toda  and  K6li 
can  be  described  as  lying  between  Ttmil-Malayllam  and 
Kanareie,  though  they  are  more  nearly  letiled  to  Ibe  latter 
than  to  the  former.  TheUmeistheciae  with  Kunixand  Matlo, 
while  Kul  and  CAndl  gradually  approach  Tclugu,  which  latter 
language  aeems  to  have  branched  oR  from  the  commoD  Mock 
at  an  cariy  date.  Finally,  the  BrihtU  dialect  of  Baluchlaian  hu 
been  *o  much  Influenced  by  other  language*  thit  it  Is  bo.  loofer 
a  pure  Dravidian  lorm  of  speech. 

TheDravidianbnguages  have  [or  age*  been  reMricted  to  tbe 
territory  they  occupy  at  tbe  present  day.  Moreover,  ibey  iie 
gradually  loung  ground  in  the  north,  where  they  meet  with 
Aryan  forms  ol  speech.  If  we  compare  the  cute  (able*  and  tbe 
language  tables  in  the  Indian  census  of  1901  we  find  that  od)i 

speak  the  Dnvidian  G4)ndl.  Similarly  only  ijes  ouf  of  i;,iS7 
KAllmi  entered  their  language  as  KoUml.  Such  tribs  art 
gradually  becoming  Hinduttcd,  Their  kinguage  adopii  u  eTe^ 
increasing  Aryan  dement  (ill  i(  b  quite  aupersedcit  hy  Atju 
speech.  In  the  north-eastern  part  ol  the  Dravidian  territory, 
to  the  east  of  Chanda  and  Bhaodata,  the  usual  state  of  aSaiii 
1%  that  Dravidian  dialect*  are  spoken  in  the  hills  while  Aryai 
forms  of  speech  prevail  in  the  plains.  The  Dravidian  Kui  thus 
stands  out  as  an  isolated  island  in  the  *ea  of  Aryan  speed). 

This  process  has  been  going  on  Irom  lime  Immetnorial.  The 
Dravidian*  were  already  settled  in  India  when  the  Atyam 
arrivcditomlhenorth-west.  Thelair Aryanawereat onceatruck 
by  Lhcir  dark  hue,  and  named  them  accordin^y  krijra  ttai, 
the  Mack  skin.  In  the  course  of  lime,  however,  the  two  rare* 
began  to  mii,  and  it  i*  ilill  possible  to  iract  a  Dravidian  element 
in  the  Aryan  languages  of  North  India. 

The  teaching  of  anthropdogy  is  10  the  tame  efleet.  MoM 
speakers  of  Dravidian  languages  belong  to  i  distinct  anthnipo- 
logical  type  which  is  known  as  the  Dravidian.  "  The  Dnvidiao 
race,"  says  Sir  H.  Risley,  "  the  most  primitive  of  the  Indiaa 
types,  occupies  the  oldest  geological  formation  in  India,  Ike 
medley  ol  lorest-clad  ranges,  terraced  plateau*,  and  undulitillf 
plains  which  stretches,  roughly  speeking,  from  the  Vindbyas 
lo  Cape  Comorin.  On  the  east  and  west  of  the  peninsular  area 
the  domain  of  the  Dravidian  is  conterminoiit  with  tbe  Ghats, 
in  the  dinerent  dinrieta.  A  Creek  i  narln  the  sound  ol  i»  b 
"loeh":  I  iilhe  Englithit:  (  the  (It  in  "church":  and  r<  >•  an 
r  which  II  uHfl  as  a  vowel.     In  the  lilt  of  Dravidian  tanguam  the 

the  mt  of  The  article  dots  under  coDtonants  have  been  omitted  la 
these  wordi. 

DigtizBdbyGOOgle 
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one  ilde  to  1h«  Anvillli  mod     ^f'-^'t^ '  to  E 


while  Farther  oorth  Tt  mchc* 

on  Ihc  other  lo  the  RiJRuhAl  hiLli." 

Thb  territory  [c  the  [>roper  home  of  the  nc&  A  ilrong 
Dnividuui  clement  can,  however,  ilso  be  tnc«l  in  the  population 
of  nonhem  ladla.  In  Kashmir  ind  Punjab,  where  the  Aryani 
kid  tlRndy  settled  in  tboie  piehiilaric  ti 
bynna  were  compoKd,  the  prevailing  type  a 
lame  ii  the  case  in  Rnjputana.     From  the  i 


.    This 


istwanJs, 
nlyM 


ws  when  the  Vcdic 

stem  frontier  orihe 
.  Dra vidian  ricmcnt 
.lleys  of 


the  pc^Hilation  of  western  India,  from  Gujarat  to  Coorg, 

It  is  thus  probable  that  Dravidian  tanguagcs  have  once  been 
Spoken  in  many  tracts  which  are  now  occupied  hy  Aryan  forms 
of  speech.  The  eaistencc  of  a  Dravidian  dialect  fn  Baluchistan 
•eroi  to  show  that  Dravidian  sctilera  have  once  lived  in  those 
paru.  The  tribe  In  question,  the  Brihdls,  are,  however,  now 
Eraaians  and  not  Dravidians  by  race,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  there  has  evir  been  a  nunurous  Dravidian  population  in 
Biluchiatan.    The  Brthfllj  are  moat  likely  the  descendants  of 

There  ii  no  indieaiian  thai  the  Di*vidiins  baveenlcnd  India 
Irom  ouUide  ot  supencded  an  older  papulation.  For  all  practical 
purposes  they  can  accordingly  be  considered  as  the  aboriglnM 
et  the  Decc«n,  whcote  they  appear  lo  have  sptead  over  part  of 
northern  India.  Their  languages  from  an  isolated  group,  and 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  prove  a  conneioQn  with  any  other 
fimily  of  languages.  Such  attempts  have  been  made  with 
rtference  lo  the  Mtinda  family,  the  Tibcto-Bumian  languages, 
and  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  aborigines  of  the  Australian 
continent.  The  argmncnti  adduced  have  not,  however,  proved 
to  be  sufficient,  and  only  the  Austmlian  hypothnis  can  still 
lay  ctaim  to  some  probability.  Till  it  has  been  moie  closely 
tested  we  mnt  therefore  consider  the  Dravidian  family  ts  an 
Ihaeventchi 
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u  id^tive^  and  oa 


."    Othei 


"tobeiha 
additioK*  a 

^•ji__ ^ 

madam  called  hishosl 

includes  those  nouns  w _ _  ,.  _ 

Ibc  latter  all  oUien.    Gender  Is  oaly  diniiniiishe 

clati.  while  all  caatcltH  nouns  arc  neuut.    The  (enoer  a  aniDian 

IVhich  are  inatjonal)  must  accordingly  he  diflinguiihed  by  utinc 

mCBninc  male,  female,  respectively,  to  the  name  ol  the  animal — 
procenn  which  do  not,  ■trielly  speabtpg,  fall  under  the  head  <d 


■fLws.    Such  additions  have  ptobahly  once  been 

'cri)  It^i-tn,  "  I  an  king."  and  in  on. 

re  divided  into  two  claucs.  which  Tamil  etanv 

ipectivHy.    The  former 

L  endowed  with  nason, 

lishedio  th*  former 


Then 


'd  by  addinc  Buffixi 

-e  famed  by  a 
ed  form  of  the  ■ 


:    lt,"£^we' 


ind  Ibe  i^ural.    The  latter 


onl^  called  the  nblique 


r  ehe  It  is  formed  by  adding 


in  tCe  pluraf ,  one : 
aed.     Thu>,Tain 


maland  higher 


unng  reblive  pvticiplea.  Thus  in  Tehigu  the  lentence  "  the  book 
whicn  you  gave  to  me  "  mutt  be  translated  miru  iMta  ktina  put- 
lakaniii,  i.r.  "  you  me-to  given  book."  There  are  several  such 
participles  in  use.    Tnus  from  the  Tefu^pi  verb  bpl[a,  "  to  strike, " 

tiM.  "iK.1  would  strike."  "that  iwially  strikes."    By  adding 

111  and  ipdrf«.  "  he."  is  formed  iailin^n.  ■■  one  «ho 
...''    Such  forms  are  used  i,  ordinary  verbs,  and  ihe 
forms  of  Dnvidian  bnguagea  can  broadly  be  de* 
I  ol  aicncy.    Thus.  IbcTcruni,  MIM^*. "  be  su 

pronouns.    Tl 
tS-i.  ■■  thou  di 

the  Dravidian  verb 
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uid  kM  in  «  Imtiga  tr 


he  giving 


0  be  sold  abroad  at  ks 


Id  ihil  of  a  bouDty.  u  in  Ibe  cue  of  tbe  so-called  tugu 
inGEnniny  (leeSucAK).  The  eulia  tuifli  contained  elaboiate 
Ublei  of  [he  drawbacks  aUowed  on  Ihe  apocUlion  ot  le- 
(iponation  of  commodilia,  but  so  far  as  Ihc  United  Kingdom 
ii  (oncerncd  Ibe  syilem  of  "  bonded  ntehouses  "  ptaciiolljr 
abolished  drawbacks,  as  cnmmodiiies  can  bewatchouKd  (placed 


I  ")  u. 


uited  (o 


.    The? 


ic  laoguages  (Coth.  Jrai 


.,  O.H.C. 


rfrwblJI,  Mod.  Cer.  trapn,  • 
O,  None  draft,  A,S.  rfnuan,  irairn.  "  draw,"  cf.  Lai.  Ira*trc), 
aicans  to  pull  ot  "  drag"  (i  word  of  the  tsmeod^n]  asdislinct 
Una  the  action  of  pushing.  It  Is  thus  uted  of  iiuiioB  gcneially, 
whtthec  by  men,  animali  or  machjua.  The  nunc  idea  b  pre- 
lerved  in  "  drawing  "  as  applied  to  ihc,fiBe  arts.  We  do  not 
usually  uy,  or  think,  that  a  sculptor  is  drawing  when  he  is  using 
his  chisel,  although  be  may  be  exprening  or  deBniog  forms, 
nor  that  an  engraver  is  drawing  when  he  is  pushing  tbe  burio 
'    'le  band,  although  tbe  result  may  be  the 


fa  design.     But 
a  the  lead  pencil 


m  generally.    1 
■  •  ■  ii  Engc. 


paper  is  analogous,  f.f.,  to  that  of  a  norse  or  man  araw 

analogy  may  be  observed  between  two  of  the  senses  In  whic 
Freeh  verb  lint  a  frequently  employed.  This  word,  the  c 
of  which  is  quite  uncertain,  was  formerly  used  by  good  w 
in  the  two  senses  ol  the  verb  to  draw.    Thus  Lalonlaine 


'■  II  n'y  a  pas  longtempo  qi 


the  analogy  between  tl 
first,  nevenhelcss  there 
hand  pauing  down  tli 


ii  fail 


nVo-  par  Rig. 


1  or  painted  his  poitiail. 
fallen  into  disuse  amongst  cul  ti- 
ll drawing  and  painting,  but  it  ia 
ds  of  design  and  even  far  photc^ 
The  cultivated  use  it  still  for 


It  dim  is  tbe  French  Ir. 
[s  past  participle.     Trai 


drawing  at  (he  same  time,  ludi  u  tbe  work  of  the  Bedienl 

illuminalois  in  their  manuscripU.  OLJ 

The  Art  oj  Dravini. — Rather  than  attempt  berc  t  hitMrial 
survey  of  the  various  so-called  "  styles  "  of  drawing,  oc  *ritt  a 
personal  appreciation  ti  them,  it  seems  of  greater  lue  to  ^ve  a 
iogical  account  oi  drawing  as  an  art,  applicable  to  all  timei  and 
countries.  Reference  to  tbe  teaching  of  drawing  will  be  occisaoa- 
alty  given  rather  to  illustrate  the  argument  thu  with  ■  view  to 
its  being  of  practical  use. 

At  the  outKladisIinction  must  be  made  between  drawingu 
a  means  ot  tymbolic  or  literary  eipreision  and  drawirtg  u  Ih* 
direct  *Dd  only  mcaoi  o(  eipressing  tbe  be*uty  of  ioroi.  H 
Pharaah  wants  to  have  it  known  that  a  hundred  dtKb  ircK 
consuBiwI  at  one  meal  in  his  court,  he  employs  a  dr»ii(btaisiBa 
to  regiiler  the  [acton  a  (rie»e  by  picturing  a  row  ol  cookli  occupied 
in  preparing  the  hundred  ducks.  Tbe  artist  in  this  case  doca  dM 
represent  tbe  seme  a«  he  mutt  have  known  it  in  the  kitcbo, 
with  all  iti  variety  of  movement  and  composition  (aa  an  early 
Creek  vaK  painter  conceived  tbe  interior  of  a  vase  ladcny), 
but  all  be  does  and  is  required  to  do  is  to  give  the  sufidcM 
number  of  figures  and  docka.  The  more  uniform  the  figures  the 
greater  will  be  tbe  eRccl  of  number.  Drawing  has  been  enploy«I 
here  to  tell  astory,  and  it  succeeds  in  30  far  as  it  tells  tbe  spectator 
[Mainly  what  coidd  be  told,  perhaps  leu  conveniently,  in  words. 
It  matters  not  whetfaei  the  figures  and  ahjeds  be  fetlin^y 
rendered  and  harmoniously  composed.  So,  to-day,  a  child,  or 
any  one  wbo  has  a  simple  trick  of  symboUiiog  flgures  andDbjecU 
in  nature,  can  describe  any  event  or  moral  by  thu  process, 
provided  the  plot  be  not  too  elaborate  to  be  eaprcBid  by  a 
scene,  or  series  ol  scenes,  enacted  by  dumb  lymboltc  figures. 
It  Is  plain  that  the  amusing  pictures  in  PmKjb  or  FlUtfndi 
BUUer  would  be  none  the  more  amusing  il  they  were  done  by  the 
hand  of  Michelangelo,  nor  would  the  mystic  designs  of  Uakc 
be  more  full  of  meaning  if  drawn  by  RembraDdl.  for  In  neilba 
case  do  these  works  depend  upon  any  subtle  tendering  of  tbe 
forms  of  nature  (or  their  success,  but  upon  the  dramatic  or 
intelleclual  imagination  of  the  man  who  conceived  them.  When 
the  willy  ot  elhtcil  man  is  at  the  same  time  >  master  draughts- 
man hit  work  has  tivo  values,  the  "  literary  "  content  and  the 
beauty  ol  his  drawing  of  natural  ohjecla.  But  il  must  be  bomt 
in  mind  Ifiat  these  values  >re  fundunentally  distinct;  so  nud 
so  that  the  spectator  who  has  no  apprcdalion  ol  the  formi  ol 
nature  enjnys  the  story  told  and  remains  blind  to  the  qualilio 
of  draughtsmanship,  wbitst  the  lover  of  nature's  forms  may  or 
may  not  irouUe  to  unravel  the  literary  plot  but  finds  perfect 
'"'slaction  in  the  drawing.    By  far  the  grcalerpart  of  ir* 


le  English  pvrlrait,  derived  from  prolrakere. 
'I  [le  ancient  Komans  used  words  which  expressed  more  dearly 
the  conception  that  drawing  was  done  in  line  {ddiiuarc)  or  in 
shade  {adumbrare)t  though  there  are  reasons  lor  believing  that 
the  wcndi  were  often  indiscriminately  applied.  Although  the 
modem  Italians  bave  both  friiri  and  (ram,  tbey  use  iiliiuari 
Mill  is  the  sense  of  artistic  drawing,  and  also  aJimtrart.  The 
Greek  verb  yp&^uv  appeara  in  English  in  "graphic"  and  in 
many  compounds,  such  as  photograph,  Arc.  It  is  worth  observing 
thai  the  Creeks  seem  to  have  considered  drawing  and  writing 
(f.i.)  as  essentially  the  same  process,  since  they  used  the  same 
word  lor  both.  This  polnU  to  the  early  identity  o[  the  two  arts 
when  drawing  waa  a  kind  of  wTiting.  and  when  such  willing  as 
raen  bad  leamcd  to  practise  was  essenliaDy  what  we  should 
ciU  drawing,  though  of  a  rude  and  simple  kind.  Even  in  the 
|>resent  day  pkiure  writing  h  not  unfrcquenlly  roorled  to  by 
tnvdlera  as  a  means  of  making  themselves  intelligible.  There 
k  also  a  kind  of  art  which  ia  writing  in  the  modem  seme  and 


I    symbolic  art.    Magaiii 
n  by  photography,  k 

'.    The  only  content  of  syi 
as  drawing  il  may  be  qu 
Pure  drawing,   bowei 

by  words,  and  it  not  n 

prcHion.    Just  as  a  fr 

connoisseur  without  an; 

spiritual  signifii 


neslOHlay  arc  sometimes  illutlraled 
le  hand  of  the  ani^t  it  not  required. 
rectly  and  in  a  necessarily  limitM 
directly  and  with  unlimited  powere. 
lie  drawing  is  it*  literary  mcaningi 

whether 


lov 
What  is  Ihe  < 

people,  some  conscic 
repnacnl  in  drawings 
teems  a  strange  aberr 

could  be  suggested  by : 


:  repment   a  dramatic 

,t  tiiat  cannot  be  eipresscd 

irecled  towards  litcraiy  ei- 

lood  Kulpture  pleases  tbe 

iiher  to  Ibe  whole  original 

drawing  can  appeal  to  the 

idependcntly  of  indirect  considcmi  ions. 

onlent  of  pure  drawing'    Il  ii  held  byaone 

monochrome  can  suggest  colour,  and  many 

jnsdously,  others  unconsciously,   atlonpl   to 

■ '^"    "■"   "   of  figures  and  landscape.    Il 


IS  other  coloun  can  be  suggested:  il 
sonablc  to  maintain  thai  E  flat  and  F 
king  the  note  C  niih  varying  slrenglli. 


Tome  as  light  and  shade  by 

rms.    But  if  on  the  same  dra 
i  attempt  to  eaprcss  colour,  a 


ronJIict  would  beat  o 
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•A  thu  which  BUkn  for  fatm  uid  IhU  vhkfa  WDiUd  make 
JouTfUidlbezctuItwoQldgeDenlly  beaconfmiini.  Agiia, 
B  attempt  lo  giiH  red  hiir  lo  a  moDodiRax  (inwinc  of 
a,  and  il  the  icd  be  pUin  uid  amniilAkabie  to  mil  who 

-  -'- Dt'i  mompliccs,  then  thimitut  hu  iiuxeedcdi 

ooUcM  to  ttol  of  cdIoui  ud  coloui  vtluci  (which 
of  ctmne  duM  deiwiHl  upon  the  diitEnCE  of  colour)  in  mono- 
chroae.  Aput  Iram  tbmy,  it  *g  "«— j™-  the  dnwinii. 
tlctungi.  aad  monccbiomci  o(  gnu.  titala,  where  do  we  find 
IbuaUtempUoglofivecahHUorcoknunluti?  Thehundiedi 
at  coBiuma  •tudia  by  Rembnndt  ndahl  ham  boa  done  from 
fihite  plulct  DMMkli,  4iid  tbeit  ue  ooljr  t  few  cxe^xioiB  when 
amuih«i.lMiDM>D«e,  >Uukhu<ffdo*k.  Bu  hkthcMfew 
HHWTCT  the  "  cokwi "  tone  i>  ap|ilkd  with  wch  diicntian 
IhM  Um  tnie  KprcKDUtieii  of  the  lonn  ii  Kutdy,  perhw'  ooly 
theoreticaOy,  Impafred:  th^  -cauialy  h»vB  (aincd  nolhinf  in 
coloui  value  became  no  ipedfic  ociaai  ii  aianifal  in  Umid.  In 
Kerahraodt'),  OlDdt't  or'nuner^  diawin^  ot  landiapa  the 
lormatkin  of  the  cmiatij,  the  aichitcctme,  &c,  ii  < 
kae,  lisht  mod  ihide,  >Dd  enhanced ' 


dimenriao  in  iff  objttu  cauMi  llfhi  and  shade,  which  in  Uiett 
tnni  brini  about  radical  changes  of  Ibe  locil  colour,  even  in 
luillomly  ootaind  objaclai  Now  lines  drawing  ciDnol  luggeM 
coloiir,  local  or  Mnm^ieilcal,  an/  iitempt  to  effect  an  iUuiioa 
h)r  a  nuBochramc  i>  M  once  defeated.  If  the  end  of  dri*in| 
were  to  appnich  Imitation  or  itluiioa  as  nearly  ai  poMible. 
bow  i*  it  that  a  mere  "  ttetch  "  by  a  master  draughliman  can 
be  for  itieli  ai  valuable  ai  hit  highly  finished  drawing?  And 
aurely  a  matiedy  outline  drawing  of  a  figure  or  landscape  doe* 
not  pretend  to  be  an  illuiion.  If  then  the  dnugbuman  doea  not. 
and  cannot  hi^ie  to  imitate  nature,  he  is  oorapelkd  lo  state  only 
hii  idai  of  it,  ideas  of  three-dimensional  form.  For  tbii  reason 
only  dramng  must  be  treated  a*  an  ait,  and  not  aa  a  mechaiJcal 
act  of  getting  an  illnaion. 

Il  is  interesting  U>  trace  in  the  hiitory  of  an  indigenous  in 
[be  development  of  drawing  that  ahall  ullitnalely  eipnss  Ideal 
of  Ihree-dimemional  form.  Prol.  Enunuel  Loewy,  in  hit 
RtaJtrini  af  JVoftin  ut  Early  Gtak  Art.  denwultales  bow  the 
early  Creek  sculpture  (and  that  oC  aU  primiiive  peoples,  children 
and  ungiHedartblalabowa an avenioD  from  depth.    Ttaeiiidieb 
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and  tree*.  It,  in  the  drawings  of  masters,  we  should  find  objects 
darker  or  lighter  than  their  position  in  the  light  would  warrant, 
they  have  value  (perhaps  not  quite  a  legiiimate  one}  for  balancing 
the  composition  la  a  flat  pattern.  They  were  never  intended 
la  luggeat  colour,  nor  do  they.  Yet,  in  iplie  of  the  failure  to 
iuccecd,  and  contrary  to  logical  argument  aod  tbc  practice  o< 
great  draughtsmen,  the  student  of  most  of  the  schools  of  Europe 
and  America  ilUl  petsiiu  in  doiug  Ibe  hair  dark,  and.  by  attempt- 
ing to  give  colour  values  to  the  dolhcs,  breaks  up  the  coosisteDcy 
ol  the  whole.  For  the  lunc  reason  tbit  the  sculptor  uses  uoi- 
lormty  coloured  mauriil  in  order  that  the  natural  light  and 
iliade  Buy  have  fuU  opportunity  of  making  his  forma  manifest 
to  the  qiectator,  the  draughtimao  confines  himself  to  giving 
Bgbl  and  shade  ouly.  U  a  monochrome  bos  "  cotoui  tones,"  the 
cfiect  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  dmpcd  statue  made  out  of 
variously  coloured  marbles— an  inartistic  jumble. 

As  the  immediste  pu  rpose  and  content  of  drawing  there  remains 
the  representation  of  form  only.  Drawing  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tially the  same  activiiy  as  sculpture,  and  has  no  additional  scope. 
"  Pupib,"  says  E>oiiatello,  "  I  give  you  the  whole  art  of  sculpture 
when  I  tell  you  to  draw  "  {dted  by  Hohoyd,  UkM  Anftlt, 
p.  ips),  and  Ibe  only  practical  teaching  of  drawing  might  be 
summed  up  by  the  inversion  of  Ibe  above. 

Now  if  everything  in  nature — ^men,  mountains  or  doudf— 
were  aa  flat  targets,  ij.  two-dimensional,  drawing  could  be 
Ic^timately  reduced  to  a  mechanical  process,— to  trace  their 
contours  upon  a  glass  screen  or  even  pliofograph  them  would 
be  all  that  would  be  required.  Indeed,  provided  the  size  of  the 
drawing,  the  local  cdour  and  the  teiluie  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  original,  a  complete  illusion  would  be  Ibe  result,  in  fact 
the  prDi>et  end  of  one'*  tabouri.    But  the  Divseoce  of  the  third 
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are  of  the  flattest  description,  almost  raised  oontours,  and  ibcii 
figures  in  the  round  have  at  first  only  one  tipta,  at  Sal  la^ade, 
so  to  speak,  then  three  and  tour  aipecu,  and  finally  at  the  date 
of  Lyiippus  Ibe  figures  are  fully  rounded  out,  and  the  niemben 
project  at  liberty  in  all  directions.  Then  (or  the  fiist  time  Greek 
aculptme  showed  a  complete  conception  of  the  body's  corporeity 
( Klrperlickiril).  Tbe  primitive  anist,  however  well  he  may  be 
inUUcclialiy  aware  of  the  three  dimensions  of  an  object,  does 
fully  apprehend  its  true  a^xct  as  offered  lo  the  eye  from  one 
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Tbc  figures  on  the  vi 


I  tbe  drawing  of  tbe  early  Gj 
lack  of  idea  of  the  third  dimei 

■the  "finesfperiod  "  (about 

shortenings,  have,  when  considered  es  represents  I  ions  of  solid 
(orou,  a  papery  appearance.  They  have  not  hnll  ,lhc  draughts- 
manship shown  by  the  later  period  of  the  vase  industry,  "here 
the  figures,  though  careless,  stereotyped  and  iU-campoied, 
cnmc  forwsrds  (10  use  Prof.  Loewy's  description  of  later  sculp- 
ture), go  backwards,  twist  and  turn  in  space  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  excelled.  Tbe  reproduction*  In  figs,  i,  1,  3  will 
illustrate  the  development.  The  priroitive  draughtsman  is  at 
first  bound  by  the  silhouetle.  Later,  he  desires  to  Gil  out  ihe 
.interior,  but  this  caimol  be  done  wilboul  in  great  part  modifying 
his  contour  lines,  becsuse  they  are  generally  merely  indicatioAs 
of  the  disappearing  and  reappearing  inner  modelling,  i.e.  of  the 
figure's  third  dimension.  nnBlly,Ihedraughtimaninfull  peases- 
aion  of  a  feeling  for  the  corporeity  of  tbe  object  will  determine 
bis  contour  entirely  from  (ritbin,  a  pnxedure  which  is  the  eiact 
oppcoiie  lo  that  ol  bis  first  beginnings.  He  conceives  the  lenglh, 
breadth  and  dcplh  ol  an  object  and  all  its  pans  as  solid  wholes. 
To  him  a  body  in  violent  (oresbonening  is  as  easy  as  a  simple 
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I  child,  con&ntt  himtcU  to  the  prii 

lad  equal  loiny  ol  Ihc  designs  of  ucient  carpeti  or  eBrly  Greek 
vims;  but  in  the  light  at  the  itbave  ugume nl,  and  when  coinparcd 
with  the  produclioiu  o(  TDalure  dtiughttmeD  ol  all  agei  and 
couniriei,  they  cannot  be  Mid  to  be  complete  drawingi,  any 
more  than  the  early  unUidal  >UtuM  of  the  Creehi  can  be  called 
Inie  plastic,  simply  because  in  neitber  case  has  the  aitiil  yet 
Raehed  tbe  highest  poisible  devel^unent  of  corporeoui  con- 
ception, by  which  truly  to  iotelptcl  the  solid  oh)ecu  of  nature  aa 
■e  know  (hem,  and  as  master  draughtimen  see  them. 

An  altempi  ahould  be  cnadfi  to  explain  the  piycho-physio- 
logical  process  that  rautt  take  place  in  ibe  miad  ol  the  real 
dnughlsman.  When  we  look  at  an  object  in  nature  we  know 
ill  length  and  breadth  by  the  flat  image  on  Ibe  retina;  we  tee 
also  the  light  and  thide,  which  at  once  give)  us  a  collect  idea 
ol  tbe  object's  depth  or  relief.  But  we  do  not,  nor  could  we, 
bave  Ibis  idea  Irom  the  Sal  image  on  the  retina  ah>ne,  i.i.  Iiom 
the  mere  perception  of  the  light  and  shade;  our  knowledge  ol 
Its  depth  il  the  result  ol  experience,  i.i.  ol  our  having  from 
infancy  remarked  a  certain  dispensation  of  light  and  shade  on, 

■o,  by  association  and  inference,  being  early  enabled  to  have 
ideas  of  the  depth  ol  things  by  their  Tsrious  arrangcmenlt.ol 
lighu  and  darks  without  having  to  touch  or  traverse  them. 
Nevcrthclesa  the  act  (generally,  but  by  no  means  always,  an 
uncsHKious  one)  ol  visually  touching  a  form  must  necessarily 
take  place  belore  we  can  apprehend  the  third  dimension  ol  a  form. 
It  is,  then,  by  the  combination  ol  the  ideas  derived  Irom  pure 

length,  bieadih  and  depth  oi  a  solid  form.     We  have  shown  that 
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limiting  him  to  a  mechanical  task,  viz.  the  tracing  ol  the 
St  on  the  retina,  which  could  be  equally  well  done  by 
::al  means,  or  by  photography  alone. 
St  ol  the  schoob  of  Europe  and  America  it  it  true  that 
CSS  it  laid  upon  the  importance  of  giving  lile-like  reliel  to 
.drawings, but  the 
~  ■  j;;^method  bywhich 
•■"T-.,flthe  students  are 


figure  as  miliutcly  as  possible,  they  then  lill  it  out 
modelling,  which  abo  is  done  by  vision  alone,  lor 
and  darks  of  the  original  arc  copied  down  as  so 
patterns  fitted  together  and  gradated  like  a  child's  poizle, 
and  are  not  used  merely  as  indicstion  by  which  to  "  feel  "  Ihi 
depth  of  Uk  object.  Such  a  procedure  li  a*  if  In  drawing  I 
hrick  ot  which  three  rides  were  visible,  one  were  first  to  dr»» 
Ihe  entire  contour  {fig.  4,  a),  the  subtle  perspective  of  which  he 
might  get  coned  with  some  mechsnical  apparatus  or  by  infinite 
mechanical  pains,  and  then  fill  up  the  inierior  with  its  "  shading  " 
(fig.  4,  i).    The  method  would  be  plainly  laborious,  unintelligeni 


and  uneififying,  ud  in  drawing  the  most  complicated  [ore- 
shoiiened  lormi  of  the  human  body  il  would  wcm  Dill  more 
illogical.  Thai  this  principle  of  insiriicliao  does  not  help  iba 
siudcnl  to  grasp  the  three.dimensional  character  properly  caa 
be  proved  by  the  twenty-minute  studies  of  ihe  average  siudctit 
who  in  his  fourlh  year  has  won  a  gold  medal  lor  an  astounding 
piece  of  lile-like  uippling.  They  are  sliJ  unintelligeni  contour 
Iracingi,  as  il  of  cardboard  figures,  with  a  few  irrelevant  patches 
ol  dark  here  and  there  within  the  silhouette. 

But  high  modelling  thai  would  make  for  iUuiianodekKty  Bixit 

employed  it  save  by  esception.     Michelangelo,  Ingres,  Holbein 
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be  B  rounding  out.  So  his  elaborately  modelled  portrait  may 
look  very  "  life-like,"  but  when  compared  with  the  original  it  wUl 
generally  be  seen  ttuU  the  whole  and  each  ol  the  individual  forms 
of  the  drawing  lack  the  peculiar  character  of  those  ol  the  original- 
It  isbycarelullywatchinj  '     ■ 
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details  at  Ihe  e 


Iraughtsrti 


n  grasp  ol  true  lormal 

character  can  be  developed  In  a  student  by  a  ^^cm  in  which  be 
patiently  spends  many  days  and  weeks  in  stippling  into  plastic 
appearance  one  drawing  which  has  originally  been  "  laid  in  "  by  a 
mecbanical  process? 

It  has  been  shown  ihatloattempt  lomakeatiillusiono[  nature 
Is  neithei  within  Ihe  power  of  monochrome  nor  hai  been  tbe 
chief  aim  of  draughtsmen,  but  that  the  an  of  drawing  contitit  in 
giving  a  plain  itaiemeni  □[  one's  ideaa.  be  they  slight  or  studied, 
ol  tbe  wlid  forms  of  nature.  Bui  t  he  questiun  may  tiiU  be  asked: 
Why  is  it  that  a  rigorously  accurate  and  finished  drawing  by  a 
student  or  artist  with  fu  such  ideas  or  conception  is  not  good 
dravring,  containing  as  it  must  do  all  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
original,  missing  only  its  complete  illusion?  Why,  in  1.  void,  il 
not  a  photograph  a'work  of  an? 

The  common  eiptanaiion  of  Ihe  above  important  question  b 

But  surely  tbis  is  the  principle  of  the  caricaturiii  and  virtuoso? 
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whole  in  the  artbt's  mind.  And  a  highly  finished  drawing  by  a 
master  docs  not  show  even  any  apparent  selection  or  eliminatJoiL 
The  adoption  of  theprincipleof  selection  todilTerentiate  art  from 
mechanical  reproduction  is  fundamentally  vtcioua.  and  could  be 
shown  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  so-called  lormative  arts. 
Nor  could  the  theory  of  "  wteclion  "  be  used  at  a  principle  ol 
teaching,  tor  if  to  the  first  question  the  ptipi!  would  make, "  What 
ami  loseleci?"it  were  answered,  "  Only  the  important  things." 
then  Ihe  neitquestion,  "What  aretheimporlani  things?"  could 
be  answered  only  by  saying,  "  That  alone  Ihe  real  aitisl  knows, 
but  cannot  Eesc^"  Certainly  there  are  Important  things  that 
can  be  taught  the  sludenl  in  Ihe  iniltal  ilage  ol  "  layftig-in  "  a 
figure,  but  wten  to  begin  selecting  or  eliminating  no  Icachet 
could  tell  him,  simply  because  he  must  be  aware  that  a  trve 
draughtsman  can  aficnd  to  eliminate  nothing  when  Ihe  truth  of 
the  whole  isat  slake.  The  attist'sconceptioaand  ilseipressioB 
may  be  slight  or  elaborate,  but  in  neither  case  can  selection  or 
elimination  take  place,  [01-  a  true  coDceptioa  must  be  founded 
upon  the  character  of  tbe  whole,  which  11  detemiioed  by  .the 
entire  complei  of  all  the  parts. 

To  eiplain  the  euenital  difference  between  lit  and  mecbanical 
drawing  or  meehanleal  reproduction,  a  more  applicable  theory 
must  be  found.  Compare  Ihe  art  ot  telling  a  ttoiy.  If,  to 
describe  an  incident  in  the  street  you  had  tbe  entire  aRair  te- 
enacledonthe  tame  spot,  you  would  have  but  made  a  mechanicd 
reproduction  of  it,  leaving  the  spectator  to  simplify  the  aSair.  and 
construct  bis  nm  conception  of  it.  Yon  have  not  given  yur 
ideasolitaeevent,and9ayoubavenotmadeaworkofait.  So,  il 
a  man  draws  an  object  detail  for  detail  by  any  meclianical 
process,  or  traces  over  its  pbotoiraDli,  be  has  but  roluplicaled 
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dw  nil  B^iKt  of  tks  obfect,  uul  liu  faDed  In  ^hre  the  (pecUtor  t 
tT™p^  uid  iatcUigiblv  idfi  ot  it.    St&rtiDg  oot  witfa  the  gcDcnniB 

DOliODofgivuigBll,lhAl  there  miy  be"  umethin^  for  everyone," 

bimI  wmplilitiil  idea  of  the  figure,  to  bo*  on  b>  dnwiBg  be 

by  Rpndudns  their  upect  oitb  abwli 
combined  Kiae  oi  viuon  uul  touch  oamp 
certain  elaoeataiy  lolid  formi,  the  qihen,  the  cube,  the  pjmmid 
and  the  cyiinder.  No'fottm  but  tbcK,  and  tbek  sudificallaDi, 
on  be  sppiehaidcd  by  the  mfaid  in  ooe  and  the  lame  act  of 
Twon.  ETCry  conpln  farm,  rvea  lo  limple  ai  thai  of  a  Uifaiey, 
for  inatance,  miBl  be  tint  broken  up  into  iu  rAmporwDt  parti 
before  it  ^lq  be  fully  apprehended  or  remembered-  Aruioflously 
with  the  above,  ^f.  WuDdl  bai  ahown  how  ibe  mind  am 
■ppttheod  01  iiparati  null  any  number,  of  marbla  fot  Inttance, 
up  to  bve,  after  nhich  every  nurabn  must  be  iplil  upinlolottDf 
two*,  three*,  foun  and  Sve>,  oi  tweatiea,  Ihirtiea  and  to  on, 
before  it  can  Rillie  the  full  content  of  that  number  in  one  and  the 
■ame  mental  plctuic.  So  Ibe  only  way  lo  receive  an  inldltglble 
kka  al  a  coapla  form,  tuch  aa  a  human  £gure,  ii  fint  to  discover 
Id  the  figure  iUelf.  and  then  in  all  ila  paiti,  only  modiGcatloni  of 
tbe  above  elementary  lolSd  forma,  and  the  drawing  of  a  concep- 
tion thui  informed  must  needs  be  a  very  dear  and  ^teUigible 
ooe.  The  nwre  the  artist  is  capable  and  practised,  the  more 
dearty  viO  he  conceive  and  distinguish  m  nature  eacb  subtle 
IBOdUication  of  these  eteraentary  forms,  [befr  direction.  Iheir 
lelalion  to.  and  their  dependence  upon  one  another.  The  only 
diSerxoce  between  a  good  draughtsman  and  a  bad  one  ii  the 
dejite  of  aubtlely  of  his  apprehenalon.  Unlai  the  draugbumtn 
baa  feCQ  loine  auch  dear  forms  in  his  original,  his  labour  to 
produce  a  woilc  of  ait  wiQ  be  grievou*  and  fruitless.  All  good 
diawlng  ii  tumped  with  this  kind  of  sliuctuial  insight.  The 
more  the  artist  adheres  lo  riature.  and  the  more  finished  his 
drawing,  the  Bwr«  will  the  lints  and  forms  that  he  makes  be,  so  to 
spok,  in  acta  of  those  of  nature,  or  dull  imilatioD  or  photo- 
graphy. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  able  draughtsmen  work,  or 
need  ever  have  worked,  consciously  in  this  manner.  Tt  is, 
indeed,  the  virtue  peculiar  to  the  artist,  as  Interpreter  of  form, 
that  he  ioslinctivtly  comprehends  the  ital  elemental  character  of 
complex  fonns.  whilst  tbe  majority  of  proplc  (on  the  showing  of 
ibeir  own  drawings)  entertain  but  confusnl  or  no  ideas  of  them. 
It  b  because  a  good  drawing  reduces  the  chaos  of  ideaa  supplied 
by  tbe  taw  material  of  nature,  to  one  intelligible  manner  of 
aceingi),  that  ill  loven  of  nature  welcome  it  wiib  loy.  It  is  this 
process  of  discovery  and  interpretation  that  marks  the  essential 
diflerence  between  art  and  mechanical  drawing  or  reproduction. 
Art  gives  intelligible  ideas  of  the  fomu  of  nature,  mechanism 
■Itemptt  to  reduplicate  thdi  aspects. 

matter  of  interpreting  form,  hul  that  great  artists  have  their  own 
"  personallliea  "  which  they  infuse  into  their  work.    Thry 
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dnugbtamen  will  uivaiiably  make  diflctent  drawings  of  the 
figure?  Is  it  not  for  the  same  reason  ibitone  man  will  divide  u[ 
a  row  of  eight  marbles  into  groups  o!  (our,  and  another  into  6yi 
and  three?  The  subjectivity  of  cipcricnee  governs  the difleien 
conceptions  that  good  draughtsmen  will  form  ol  the  same  object 
Acconlmgly  aia  diaughtsman  feels  form  so  will  hedran  it,  and  i 
Is  only  because  our  sense  apparatuses  are  more  or  las  simlbrt] 
constituted  that  we  can  understand  and  appreciate  one  anolhcr': 


But  if  the  master  draughtsman  gives  the  true'  character  of 
hit  model')  form  why  is  it  that  his  drawinp  are  not  plca^g  to 
»n  alike?  Whence  the  doubu  and  criticism  that  have  been 
called  faith  hy  all  origiail  artists?  If  we  Gist  examine  the, 
attitude  of. the  aveiase  man.  artist  or  layman,  towards  nature, 

average  man  or  anist  has  not  a  highly  developed  appreciation  of 
loim  ptr  K,  whether  it  be  the  form  ol  natural  or  manufactured 
«b^ti.    And  it  would  seem  that  he  is  still  less  a  disinterested 


ipecutor  of  the  fdrm  and  ttatnni  of  Ut  tdhm  bdnp  and 
animala,  theji  Duveraenti,  their  colour,  tbclr  value  in  a  room  or 
landscape.  He  baa  senthnentat,  moral  or  intellectual  prefer- 
ences.  In  ether  words,  he  likes  or  dislike)  only  those  faces  or 
Ggurei  which  hundreds  of  peisorul  atsodationa  have  taught 
bim  to  like  oe  dislike.  The  tiding  mail's  admiration  for  the  look 
of  a  particular  bone  is  based  upon  the  lact  that  it  kioka  like  "  a 
bone  to  go,"  and  hence  it  it  what  he  calls  beautiful,  while  the 
aiUat,  in  the  capacity  of  artist  and  not  of  sportsman,  is  not 
particular  in  his  choice  of  hont-flcafa.  but  finds  each  animal 
equally  Interesting  tor  itself  alone.  Consequently  in  ul  any  face, 
figure  or  object  Ibat  doia  not  come  into  the  category  of  what 
the  average  man  care*  tor  'a  condemned  hy  him  even  as  it  would 
be  m  real  life,  ahicc  he  ii  no  lover  of  form  for  farm's  sake,  but 
provided  the  subject  or  moral  be  pteaiing  the  quality  of  the 
diaui^tsmanship  is  of  small  accaunt.  The  picture  of  a  dwarf, 
or  of  an  anatomy  loson,  or  of  a  groiq>  ol  ordinary  bourgeois 
folk  would  not  rally  please  bim,  even  Ihou^  he  were  told  that 
the  work  was  by  Velazquez,  Rembrandt  or  Manet.  We  have 
only  to  listen  to  the  common  criticism  oi  works  of  art  to  know 
that  IE  Is  founded  upon  personal  predileclbn  only.  We  do  not 
hear  such  personal  criticism  upon  drawings  of  landscape,  not 
hecaute  artists  do  them  better,  but  because  natural  landscape 

people  do  not  hold  such  definite  personal  likes  or  dislikes  with 
regard  to  its  varmus  manifestations.  But  the  artist,  though  hli 
own  personal  predilections  may,  and  generally  do,  lead  him  to 
woA  within  that  agreeable  imlitH,  has,  in  the  eapaciiy  of  artbl, 
no  subjective  prejudices;  mdeed,  if  he  had  Ihcm,  he  could  not 
represent  them  by  line,  light  and  shade.  He  seeks  always  new 
varieties  of  form;  hence  his  subjects,  and  bis  manner  of  posuig 
them^  are  often  unpleasing  lo  the  man  who  is  busy  wilh  other 
aHairs,  and  has  no  great  eipericnce  of  nature's  farms.  Let  a  good 
draughtsman  make  a  successful  likeness  of  the  mother  of  some 
average  man,  and  tbe  latter  will  be  delighted,  but  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  will  delight  hi  a  drawing  of  the  wife  of  the  arlisi, 
though  done  by  the  same  hand  and  with  equal  skOl. 

If  drawhig  is  the  art  (rf  giving  one's  ideas  ol  the  forms  of 
nature,  then  all  criticism  of  drawhig  must  be  based  upon  ihe 
question,  "  How  far  docs  such  and  such  a  work  show  an  iniimite 
knowledge  of- or  intcUigciiE  visualiialion  of  the  forms  we  know 
in  nature?  "and  noolhcr  principle  of  judgmcjii  can  be  applicable 
to  all  drawing  alike.  Hence  only  those  who  have  by  natutat 
endowment  a  dear  sense  of  the  forms  of  Ihuigs,  and  who  have 
made  more  than  ocdinaiy  atudy  of  Lhem,  are  in  a  poiition  to 
apply  to  dtawbgs  the  above  criterion  with  any  aj^roach  to 
infallLbilLty.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are,  and  always  have  been, 
a  certain  number  of  people  who  agree  perfectly  In  theirapprecia' 

countries,  and  who  can  stale  reasons  for  their  appreciation  in 
definite  and  almost  identical  terms,  for  ii  is  based  upon  knowledge 
and  eipcrience.  To  such  people  all  fine  draughtsmanship  owes 
its  public  fame,  and  its  immortaliiy  lies  in  their  tale  keeping. 

It  may  be  argued. that  each  haa  a  right  to  his  own  opinion 
about  form  and  its  representation,  on  the  supposed  ground  that 
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only  by  knowledge  and  o 
of  nature,  no  critical  formula  could  be  ma 
a  child  or  lavage  orordmary  dviliied  adult  to  eslimale  or  enjoy 
it.  II  it  be  aigued  that  drawings  are  to  be  judged  from  some 
abstract  or  symbolic  point  of  view,  independently  of  its  subtle 

bautilul  as  tbe  competent,  which  would  be  absurd.  However. 
if  the  competent  cbaiacterlaitun  of  lorm  were  admitted  as  at 
least  the  fint  condilun  of  beautiful  drawing.  It  would  follow 
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tlul  any  alntnct  vilnc  it  rai^t  hiva  m 


e  wholly  dcpoideot 
ed,  and  ■>  ll  would 
tie  lupufluoiu  to  judge  it  by  ■Dy  iluidud  olhet  Ihwi  Ihe  dinci. 
definite  ud  concrete  one  ol  lotm.  Abitnct  bc«uty,  (ince  no 
one  hu  yet  defined  itapeeibly  le  all.  u,vipuently,  with  tboe 
wbo  afiecl  a  leeliii(  [or  ll,  a  mattet  </t  jndividuil  taale,  and 
IheKlon  catmot  be  queitioned.  But  tbe  clear  viiualiulion  cil 
tbe  foiou  ol  naliuc  it  baled  upon  *  ipecial  endawmenl  and 
knowledge,  and  can  be  oitidied  by  denoottiatiaD.  People 
Duy  diiiet  in  tlieir  Uitet,  bal  Ibey  may  not,  nor  do  they,  diSei 
upon  quationi  et  real  luiawledj^  Dnwins,  aa  the  activity  of 
living  one'i  ideal  of  form,  mutt  therefore  be  judged  not  by  liate 
but  1^  knowledge. 

In  view  of  the  pitipoie  uid  content  ut  drawing  as  here  demoo- 
alialed,  there  ii  no  other  pdndple  of  judgment  that  ll  lelevaoL 
Yet  we  often  beat  dnwing  juilgcd  by  criteria  which  are  founded 
upon  DO  luch  concrete  bue  but  upon  certain  vague  abMracilona; 
or,  again,  upon  a  Utciaiy  or  moral  bue  which  could  be  applicable 
only  to  lymbolic  art- 
It  ii  uud  that  Ihii  or  that  dnughtsman  excrlt  b  "beauty  of 
line."  Nowimpiieofihe  laboun  of  many  painten  and  tbeorixi, 
it  cannot  naunably  be  held  that  one  purely  ahttract  line  or 
curve  ii  more  beautiful  than  another,  for  the  umple  reason  that 
peoi^e  have  no  commoQ  ground  upon  which  to  establlih  the 
futuie  of  abiiract  beauty.  It  inay  be,  however,  that  even  as 
certain  aimple  lotiu  are  more  eatily  apprtbended  than  complex 
opq,  there  is  the  ume  distincliaa  with  regard  to  tinea-  If  then 
40  artist  of  dean  vision  sees  in  an  object  of  reality  such  dear 
characteriilic  Lines,  he  draws  Ihem  not  for  (heir  abstract  beauly. 
but  merely  because  by  them  alone  can  he  eipreia  hit  idea  ol 
tbe  form  before  him.  Tbe  eaily  Greek  vase  painlers,  and  all 
great  artiili  of  primitive  periods,  being  attracted  only  by  the 
(ilbouetle,  became  very  subtle  to  observe  nature's  outlines  in 
their  most  intelligible  character,  and  to  this  capadty  is  due  their 
"  beauly  of  line,"  and  not  to  any  preconceived  notion  of  an 
abstract  line  of  perfect  beauty,  and  nowhere  will  "  beauty  of 
line"  be  foundc>nGreclLvit«,oreliewhcre,that  is  not  informed 
by,  ajid  does  ut  express,  a  £ne  conception  of  nature's  contours. 
So  loo  in  later  three -ditDeosional  drawing  there  it  no  beauty  ol 
line  whidi  does  not  iatelUgibly  eipreu  not  only  the  directions 
and  angles  ol  the  main  contour,  but  tbe  inner  modelling,  ij. 
Ibe  relief  of  the  figure.  It  is  only  a  lupcrfidat  judgment  that 
would  prefer  one  draning  to  another,  even  if  bolb  may  be  equally 
good,  because  the  line  of  one  is  neat  and  tbe  other  "  tormented," 
Con  I  our  bcmg  in  nolnre  an  ideal  lioe  between  one  form  and 
another,  il  is  illogical  to  treat  it  or  criticize  it  in  a  dramng  aa  an 
actual  and  specific  thing,  apart  (rom  the  forma  that  make  it 
and  are  made  by  it.      If  an  artist  drew  a  dragon  with  deliberate 
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we  could  do  no  more  than  infer,  with  (he  help  of  outside  data, 
from  the  subjcciahechooso,  and  the  neainat  or  boldness  of  hb 
liiTp,  iomdhing  about  his  general  character,  and  that  with  small 
degree  of  certainly.    To  regard  a  man's  works  of  art,  or  indeed 

nolhing  but  a  kind  of  inquisilive  cheiromancy.  Tlaw  who 
pretend  to  Eke  the  drawings  of  Watteau  or  Mlchelugelo  "  because 
they  show  more  individualiiy  "  thon  the  incompetent  work  of  a 
beginner  or  poor  artist  cannot  be  skilled  In  their  own  business, 
because  the  lady  who  tells  your 'character  by  your  handwriting 
finds  as  much  individuaUIy  in  bad  writing  as  in  good,— some- 
times even  more.  It  may  be  entertaining  to  some  10  guess  at  the 
■rtisl's  charanei  Irosr  hb  works  by  this  process  of  Inference 


have  studied  f  n 


and  comparison,  bnt  It  l>  miRaaaaahla  tc 

dividuality,"  ai  *u£h,  can  be  made  a  serious 

judgment-    Tbe  only  individuality  a  drau^xainaB  ci 

directly  by  his  drawing  is  his  individual  way  of  conod' 

formi  of  nature,  and  even  this  Is  imnuletial  prtrvided  tha 

conception  and  drawing  he  good. 

A  wor4or  two  are  ncccsaary  upon  "style,"  whic^uafortuiiale 
word  has  nude  much  mystery  in  criticism.  1^  grcBl  dnn^l^ 
men  of  every  lime  and  country  are  known  by  their  own  word*, 
ae  well  as  their  works,  to  have  been  infinite^  ne^Hctful  to  the 
form  of  every  detail  In  nature.  Their  drawing  always  recafl 
to  our  minds  reality  as  ne  ourselves  have  seen  it  (provided  wc 
<ra  nature  and  not  from  pktom).  Hie  dnwinfl 
instance,  by  Hokusal,  Ingra  or  DDtcr,  revive* 
ipressions  of  Ibe  forms  and  aapects  of  real  handa. 
I  manifest  in  all  good  drawings,  whatcra  (heir 
difference  of  medium  or  superficial  appearance,  an  ciiiire  d^ 
pendence  upon  tbe  forms  of  nature.    Hence  we  ^mnot  ■"'"■g*Tt 

eSort  to  obtain  some  abiiract  tiyle  independent  ol  the  mitsial 
treated.  The  style  they  plainly  have  on  spring  fnun  lidm 
common  quality,  Ihcii  tiutblul  ud  well  undershxid  repretenia- 
tion  of  forms.  Style,  tben.  Is  the  eipression  of  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  material  from  which  the  artist  worki.  Unkia 
a  drawing  shows  this  understanding  it  would  be  ai  impostibk 
as  it  would  be  gratuitous  to  argue  that  it  could  have  styk.  But 
it  would  seem  that  iiime  people  mean  by  style  DOlUng  inof* 
than  the  mere  tuperfidal  ai^iearance  of  (he  work.  Tbey  wniU 
have  a  draughtsman  draw  "  in  tbe  style  of  HoDwiD,"  but  not 
"  ia  tbe  style  "  of  Rembrandt,  This  kind  of  prefeiencc,  ai 
remarked  above,  is  superficial,  for  it  overUxAs  tin  main  ibii* 
and  pilrpose  of  drawing,  via.  the  representation,  by  any  meana 
whatever,  of  the  artist's  ideas  of  form,  ll  i*  as  though  oaa 
should  prefer  a  tetter  from  Holbein  to  one  from  RentHandt, 
though  both  were  equally  eipreiaive,  simply  because  Hidbcin'a 
handwriting  was  prettier  than  Rembrandt's.    Each  draughtaman 

bis  mast  faithful  rendering  of  form;  and  by  this  wc  can  imnke. 
diately  recognize  tbe  artist;  many,  for  instance  Hogarth  aiul 
some  Japanese,  seem  to  have  let  Iheii  quirks,  hdl  stops 
and  BO  on,  get  the  upper  hand  at  the  expense  of  letiaiB, 
sensitive  draughtsmanship. 

It  OS  fair  to  suppose  that  all  abstract  principles  of  aesthetic 
judgment,  such  as  beauty  of  tine,  personality,  style,  nobilily 
of  (houghl,  romanticism,  are  merely  preleils  set  up  by  people 
who  would  still  affect  to  admire  the  drawings  of  recognized 
mailers  when  they  have  ndther  the  knowledge  of,  not  the  care 

are  what  they  are,  and  by  which  aloae  Ihey  can  be  immediatdy 
apprcdaled.  '  fj,  R.Fa) 

Dramint-O,^  Wttk. — In  modern  en^nctrlng,  few  pieces  of 
mechanism  sie  ever  produced  in  the  shc^  until  thdr  design  has 
been  settled  in  the  "  drawing  oSice."  and  embodied  in  suitable 
drawings  showing  general  and  delniled  views.  This  it  a  broad 
statement  to  which  (here  are  eiccptions,  to  be  noted  presently. 

Drawing-office  work  is  divisible  iota  four  principal  groups. 
First,  (here  is  the  actual  designing,  by  far  tjie  most  difBcull 
work,  which  is  conBned  to  relatively  lew  well-paid  men.  The 
qualifications  necessary  for  It  are  a  good  scientific,  malbemitical 
and  engineering  training,  and  a  specialized  experience  gathered 
in  the  paiiicuiar  dais  of  mechanism  lo  which  the  designing 
relates.  Second,  there  is  the  work  ol  the  rank  and  file  who  tike 
instroclions  from  the  chiefs,  and  elaborate  ihe  smaller  details  and 
complete  (he  drawings.  Third,  there  are  the  tracers,  eilbet 
youths  or  ^rls,  who  copy  drawings  on  tndng  paper  without 
necessarily  undeTS(anding  (hem.  Fomth,  there  is  a  prindng 
dcparlment  in  which  i^oUKypet  are  produced  on  ieiei(ized 
paper  from  tradngs. 

The  diaracler  of  the  drawings  used  includei  Ihe  general 
drawings,  or  those  which  show  a  mechanism  complelei  and  (he 
detailed  drawings,  which  illustrate  pottiou  isolated  from  their 
'---andtclalionships.  Tlie  fint  an  ntaiiud  la  tbe  oflice 
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lot  nf oenfc,  andcopici  IK  obIt  MDt  mtt  In  the  nea  who  have  M " 
•uemble  ec  erect  and  coroplMe  nicchuiiuBS.  the  Mcoiul  at« 
distributed  to  ibe  Mvcral  tliops  md  dttanmtnlp  nben  HctiiMia] 
portiont  tM  beiii(  prepand.  u  pMton  ibcy,  mtitlQi.  luiatly, 
muhine  shop,  tic  Gticni  dnvii^  UC)  u  t,  r\ih,  dnwn  t»  ■ 
iBull  Bcalc,  rangii](  uy  Imn  1  in.  to  i  in.  to  tb«  foot;  but 
dcuili  ire  cither  (0  Mtoal  >i«,  at  to  a  luxe  Kila,  u  fiom  liin. 
to  tbe  loot  orjiiLorOiD.  tctbi  looL 

A  Large  nuobci  of  mlautioe  are  oaiiltad  imn  geaenj  doiriBCi, 
but  in  Ifae  detailed  ddb  that  an  hdC  into  the  ibopa  nothing  ia 
■ppaicntly  too  trivial  [or  iiuerljoEL  In  tbii  respect*  bowtver, 
there  ii  much  diflerenie  obiervable  in  the  prattice  ol  diitnent 
61DU,  and  in  the  beat  prsctici  oI  tbe  present  lompaied  with  that 
of  foons  yeus.  In  tbe  detailed  dravingi  iasued  by  many  firms 
now,  citfry  tiny  clement  and  aection  ia  MtonJy  drawn  to  actual 
tiu,  but  alu  luUy  dimeuioiKd.  and  the  mUeriai  lo  be  uied  is 
■pecified  in  every  can.  Tbi*  prattice  largely  addi  lo  the  work  of 
lie  drawing-office  itaS,  but  It  pay*. 

The  preaent  tendency  theidore  it  to  throw  more  toponiilHlily 
than  Id  old  on  tlie  dnwlng-office  Uafl,  is  hanDeoy  with  ihe 
tendency  towarda  greater  cestnlialiiui  of  authority.  Much  of 
detail  that  was  ferauily  left  to  the  decii' 
aUlled  hands  is  now  delennised  by  the 
Heterogeneity  in  deUtb  11  tbuaavoided,  aad  Ihe  1 
accurately  and  luHy  thepaal  aa  well  aa  the  prtKnl  pnctice  oI  tbe 
firm.  To  10  great  an  extent  i>  thia  tbe  eaae  that  the  prefBratton 
ol  tbe  tool*,  appUaacea,  templeta.  jip  and  fiituni  used  in  the 
abopa  is  ofttn  now  not  pondttad  to  bo  imdettaken  nntil  pic|MT 
drawings  have  been  prepared  tot  tbem.  tfeou^  fonnerty  the 
loremao's  own  haad  sltetdwa  geoetally  tufficed.  Tile  piacticc  of 
turret  work  haa  been  contributory  to  thin  icank.    In  many 


In  thou 


B  Specially  set  apart  for  that 
kind  o(  WBtk. 

Tlie  growing  epedaliialion  of  tlic  cn^neer'a  work  Is  leiected 
in  the  dmning  aS<«.  SpedaliatB  an  sought  after,  and  Te<«iTe 
the  highest  tatei  ol  pay,  A  man  is  requirtd  tn  be  an  eipcit  in 
•ome  one  btaBCh,  •>  elciSric  cranei  or  hydianlic  macldnes,  (teal 
works  ptani,  lutluo,  n  heavy  or  Ught  machine  tocda.  Hie  days 
are  past  in  ^ch  aground  men  wa  ' 
a  large  range 


0  with  tbo  work  ol  slaodaidiiiBg 

K  K|)etitlv«  aad  interchangeable  DUuni- 

iBUr«»cale.    HeteltbcoeneolUtoieciinlhenioat 

'-  —  It  that  tbe  firH  aitidei  made 
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[a  noK  iDodcn  (bs|ia  even  ilondaidind  dnwinga  are  Kvoly 
laed,  but  tbeir  place  h  taken  by  the  t«iq)lets,  Jlg>  and  fiiturea 
wMcb  ore  eo^kiytd  by  the  woffcrnen  •*  their  wle  goide*  in 
macbiiniv  and  uiembling  pert*.  By  the  enploylBtnt  of  (hoe 
aidl  location*  Bad  dlDtemiou  an  embodied  aid  6uA  abeolstely 
for  any  number  ol  liDiilar  parti;  tefennce  to  Arawingi  Ihua 
bcconus  urmecesiary.  and  tb^  tlKKforelall  into  disuse. 

The  mecbanioal  work  of  the  drawing  office  ii  contned  itricliy 
lo  ortliograpHc  projectionj  and  sections  of  objects.  Pei- 
ipective  views  arc  of  no  value,  though  occuionally  an  object  is 
fetched  roughly  inpospcftivc  aa  an  aid  to  tlie  rapid  grasp  ef  an 
Hck.  Drawings  involve  plana,  elevatiOBS,  and  secdooal  views, 
in  vertical  and  inituhir  leUtions. 

Tliere  are  a  good  many  conventionalities  adopted  which  have 
DD  coRi^ondeBces  in  fact,  with  theobjectol  aaving  Ihsdraugbt*- 
Dum'a  time;  or  else,  ai  In  the  cue  of  fuperpoaltlon  of  plan*  and 


Irowin^  In  pcndl  no 

>ken  lines,  and  doited 

cenlie  Nncs.  and  tbe  actual  ouiMne*  of  the  objects.  These 
differeeces  an  made  wbst  the  Inking'iit  is  being  done.  Indian 
or  Oiincse  ink  is  uied,  because  it  doe*  not  run  when  ciriours  are 
appUed.  There  are  coaventioiial  cokmn  used  to  indkale 
different  matedala.  But  cdoaring  is  not  adopted  to  much  as 
formerly,  becanse  of  the  practice  of  making  sun  prints  Initad  of 
Che  more  expensive  Inc^igt  for  the  mullipticatlon  of  drawings. 
When  Iracingi  KB  toUHued  the  cdoui  is  applied  on  ihe  back 
initead  of  on  the  side  wbete  Ifae  Ink  tines  are  drawn. 

The  ecooonical  importance  of  tbe  printing  depirtmeni  of  Ihe 
drawing  office  cannot  beovtratlniatsf.  Before  its  iniroduction 
drawings  could  only  be  reproduced  by  laboKous  tracing  on  paper 
or  doth,  tbe  first  being  filmsy,  tbe  second  specially  liable  lo 
■bsotb  grcau  from  tbe  bands  of  the  workmen.  By  the  sun 
copying  ptoceaeea  (seeStm  OwvDic)  any  number  of  p'rlnu  can  be 
taken  from  a  single  Uadng.  But  even  t)ic  fickle  son  I*  being 
dtqilaced  by  elecUidly,  so  that  prints  can  be  made  by  night  as 
well  as  day,  on  cloudy  days  as  well  as  on  bright  ones.  Twenty 
minuleiol  bright  sunibine  is  required  for  a  priiit ,  but  the  eleclric 
light  produces  Ihe  same  result  within  five  mloutts.  Prints  are 
blue,  white  m  brown.  The  advantage  of  while  is  that  they  can 
be  coloured.  But  the  majority  are  bhie  (wliite  line*  on  blue 
grouitd).    All  can  be  had  on  stout,  Chin  or  medium  paper. 

An  innovation  in  dnving-office  equipment  is  that  ol  vertical 
board*,  displacing  horlaoutal  or  sloping  ones.  They  have  the 
advantage  that  the  dtaugblaman  is  able  lo  avirid  a  bending 
pasture  at  his  •roft.  The  objection  on  Ihe  ground  that  the  tee- 
■quaronniatbeheldupcnistaflt^  with  one  liand  is  overcome  by 
suppoilingiad  balancing  it  withcordi  and  weights.    (J.  G.H.) 

BtUWUte  AKD  flOABtBRniO,  part  of  the  penalty  andently 
ord^nediaEn^and  lor  treason.  Until  TS70  the  full  punishment 
for  the  cilBi  wa*  t}ttt  the  culprit  be  dragged  on  a  buidle  to  the 
plac*  of  aecuHon;  that  be  be  hinged  by  the  neck  but  not  tin 
he  wa*  dsd;  that  he  should  be  disembowclled  or  drawn  and  hi* 
entrails  burned  before  bis  eyes;  that  Us  haad  be  cut  oB  and  hi* 
body  divided  into  four  put*  or  quartered.  This  brutal  penally 
wa*  Gr*t  iaftclvd  in  iiSt  on  tbe  Welsh  prince  Davfd,  and  on 
Sir  WilUan  Wallace  a  few  years  later.  In  Richard  ni.'s  reign 
one  CoBingboume,  for  writing  tbe  famous  conplet "  The  Cat,  the 
Rat  and  Lovel  the  Oog,  Rule  ail  England  under  the  Hog,"  was 
tuculed  on  Tower  Hill.  Stowsays,"  After  having  been  banged, 
be  was  cut  down  immediately  and  his  entrails  wen  then  eitricted 
and  thrown  Into  the  fin,  and  all  this  was  so  speedily  done  that 
when  Ihe  oecutloners  pulled  out  hb  heart  he  spoke  and  said 
'  Jesus,  Jesus.' "  Edwvd  Marcus  Despard  and  his  six  accom- 
plices were  In  180]  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  for  conspiring 
to  aoasilnate  George  III.  Tbe  senterKc  was  last  passed  (Ihongh 
not  carried  out)  upon  tbe  Fenians  Builie  and  O'Brien  in  1807-. 
There  it  a  Iradhlon  that  Harrison  the  regidde,  after  being 
dItemboweUed.  rose  and  bond  Ihe  ean  of  Ibe  executioner. 

raAWIla>IIOOII  <a  shortened  form  of "  with-drawing  room," 
tbe  knger  form  being  luiial  In  the  ifilh  and  iTth  centuries),  Ihe 
EAglWi  naae  generally  enidayed  for  a  room  osed  In  a  dwelling- 
house  lor  the  reception  of  company.  It  originated  in  the  setting 
apart  of  such  a  room,  a*  Ihe  meoe  private  and  exdunveprrserve 
of  Ihe  ladies  of  the  household,  to  which  they  withdrew  from  the 
dlnrnf-room.  Tbe  term  "  diawing-tooiB  "  is  also  used  in  a  spedal 
tense  of  the  forma]  rectptioos  or  "  court*  "  hdd  by  the  British 
tovenign  or  his  npresehtalive,  Bi  which  laiSo  an  presented,  at 
dhlinguisbed  from  a  "  levee,"  at  which  men  are  presenlcd. 

DRAVTOil,  HICHUL  (tsGj-i6]i),  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Haitshill,  near  Atherstone,  fn  Warwickshire  in  154^.    Even 


At  the  age  <^  len  be  was  sent  a! 

and  a  Utile  lata  he  is  sopposed  to 
at  Oxford.    Sir  Henry  Gooden  < 
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le  great  fatnSy, 


55» 


Mvcniyeui  he  wuoquitete  Sir  Watts  Attoru  Bowihenrfy  ' 
pari  o[  hii  life  wu  spnl.  howcvn,  «e  pouen  do  mean*  oi 
ucf  rtajning.  It  hu  btca  surmised  Lhit  be  lerved  in  tlu  array 
■bmid.  In  i5<)o  bt  leesu  tg  have  conic  up  to  Laodon,  and  U 
have  letiled  there. 

In  ijgi  he  produced  hia  fint  book,  TluBarmimyafdieClHirci, 
t  volume  of  spirit  iial  poenn^  dodicatfid  to  l^y  Devereux.  Tite 
beat  piecx  io  (his  is  a  version  of  the  Song  of  Soloraon.  executed 
wilh  considerable  ricbneas  of  exprcision.  A  singular  and  nov 
incomprehensible  ble  befell  the  book;  with  the  exception  of 
forty  cofues,  seized  by  the  archbishop  oi  Canterbury,  the  whole 
edition  was  destroyed  by  public  order.  It  is  probable  that  he 
hadcomeup  to  town  laden  with  poetic  writingt,  for  he  putilished 
a  vast  amount  within  the  next  few  yean.  In  1593  af^Kared 
lita:  Tin  Shipktrd'i  Garland,  a  collection  of  nine  pastorals, 
in  which  he  celebrated  his  own  love-sorrows  under  the  poetic 
name  of  Rowland.  The  ciTcunutances  oE  this  passion  appear 
note  distinctly  in  the  cycle  of  64  sonnets,  puMished  in  1594. 
under  the  title  ol  Idta'i  Mirrtr,  by  whicb  we  learn  that  the  lady 
lived  by  the  liver  Ankor  in  Warwickshire.  It  ippeais  thai  be 
failed  to  winjiia  "  Idea."  and  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  In 
isgj  appeared  the  fin  t  of  Drayton's  historical  fioems,  Tki  Lltend 
tj  Pias  CsKiton,  and  the  neit  year  taw  the  publicatioa  ol 
Ualilda,  an  epical  poem  in  rhyme  royal.  It  wu  about  tbiilime, 
too,  that  he  broucbt  out  Ei^imim  cud  Pkacbt,  a  volume  which 
he  never  npublisbed,  but  which  contains  some  interesting 
autobiographical  matter,  and  acknowledgments  of  literary  help 
from  Lodge,  if  not  froni  Spenser  and  Danjd  also.  In  his  Fig 
ftr  Uomia,  Lod|e  bu  reciprocated  these  [lieodly  courtesies. 
In  1546  Diaylon  published  his  long  and  impotlanl  poem  of 
Uoilimtraia,  which  deals  with  the  Wars  of  the  Kosca,  and  ia  a 
veiy  serious  pnxluclion  in  oUata  rima.  He  afterwards  enlarged 
ajid  modiGed  this  poem,  and  republished  it  in  lA^  under  the 
title  of  Tke  Barant'  Wan.  In  is«6  also  appeared  another 
bittocioa  poem,  The  Ulead  of  RiAal,  Duke  tj  Hirmandy.  with 
which  PiaiCtnuton  WIS  reprinted-  la  1597  appealed  £ii(JaJiij'i 
Hirakal  EpttlUi.  a  series  of  hisloricil  studlea,  in  ImiUtloD  ol 
those  of  Ovid.  These  last  poems,  written  in  the  hendc  OHiplel, 
contain  tome  of  the  finest  passages  la  Drayton'a  wrilints. 

With  the  year  1597  thefirsl  half  of  the  poct'illteraiy  life  dosea. 
He  bad  became  famous  by  this  rapid  pivductioa  of  volumes,  and 
he  rested  on  his  oars.  It  would  seem  that  he  was  much  laroured 
at  the  court  of  Elisabeth,  and  be  hoped  that  it  would  be  the 
tame  with  her  successor.  But  when,  in  1603,  he  addttSKd  a 
poemof  compliment  to  Jamesl.,  on  his  accceaion.  it  was  ridiculed, 
and  his  services  rudely  rejected.  His  bitterness  ol  spirit  found 
cxpreation  in  a  satire,  Fjlie  Okl.  which  he  printed  in  i6o4,although 
be  had  no  talent  in  this  kind  of  compoaitioii.  Not  much  more 
entertaining  was  bit  scriptural  narrative  of  Uosa  in  a  Hap  aj 
ka  UiracUi,  a  tori  of  epic  in  heroics  printed  the  same  year. 
In  160J  Drayton  reprinted  bis  most  important  works,  that  is  to 
aay.  his  historical  poems  and  the  Idra.  in  a  single  volume  which 
ran  ihraugb  eight  editlooi  during  his  liletime.  He  also  collected 
his  smaller  pieces,  hitherto  unedited,  in  a  volume  undated,  but 
probably  published  in  1605,  under  the  title  of  FafHH  Lyric  amd 
PaiUni;  these  consisted  of  odea,  edogua,  aad  a  fantaitic 
Utire  called  Tit  Hon  m  Uu  Maim,  Soma  of  the  oda  are 
extnmdy  spirited.  In,Uiis  volume  be  printed  Cor  the  first  time 
the  famoua  BMad  a/  Apncimrt. 

He  had  adopted  as  early  as  ijqS  1 
of  celebrating  all  the  points  of  topographical 
interest  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  this  laborious  work 
he  was  engaged  for  many  years.  At  last,  in  1613,  the  first  part 
of  this  vast  work  was  published  luxkr  the  title  of  Poly-Ollium, 
eighteen  books  being  produtnl,  to  which  the  learned  Seldcn 
supplied  notea.  The  tucctst  of  this  peat  wnk,  whkh  bat  since 
become  so  famous,  was  very  small  at  fint,  and  not  until  t6sa 
did  Dnyton  succeed  in  finrlmj  ^  publisher  willing  to  undertake 
the  risk  of  bringing  out  twelve  more  books  In  a  teonnd  part. 
This  completed  the  survey  of  En^and,  and  the  poet,  who  bad 
hoped  "  to  ciown  Scotland  with  Oowen,"  and  arrive  at  last  at 
the  Occada,  nevti  atmtd  tha  Tw«d.    In  Itt)  ba  pubUihcd 


Bes,  and  tUt  contaloa  torn* 
of  his  most  cfaaracteiistic  and  exquisite  writing.  It  couisu  c< 
the  FoUowlag  piecci;  Tke  BaiUfB/  Acincmrl,  an  historical  pocn 
Id  eOato  fim  (ovt  to  be  ronfuKd  with  his  ballad  on  the  tame 
tobject),  and  Tht  ilinria  aJ  Qaccn  Uartard,  written  in  the 
tame  veise  and  manner;  tiimfhMia,  Iht  Cmrl  pj  Faery,  a  most 
joyous  and  graceful  little  epic  of  fairyland;  Till  QiKll  a/ CinMa 
and  TMe  SMtficid'i  Sirtna.  two  lyrical  pastorals:  tnd  finally 
Tki  Moan  Call,  a  ton  of  satire.  Of  these  Nimplniit  it  perhaps 
the  best  thing  Drayton  ever  wrote,  except  his  (amotis  ballad  on 
the  battle  of  Agincourti  it  is  quite  unique  of  its  ktltd  and  fuH  ri 

The  last  olDnyton'i  voluminous  pubGcatloBs  was  Tib  tfurer* 
£liii'a>i  iD  iCjo,  He  died  in  London  on  the  13rd  of  DectmbB- 
1631,  was  buried  In  Westminster  Abbey,  and  had  a  maBoment 
placed  over  him  by  the  countess  ol  Donet.  with  menurial  lino 
attributed  to  Ben  jonson.  Ot  the  paniculart  of  Dnyton'i  file 
we  know  almost  nothing  but  what  he  himself  tells  ui;  be 
enjoyed  the  (riendibip  of  tome  of  the  beat  men  of  the  age. 
He  cortesponded  famUiariy  with  Drummond;  Ben  Jonian, 
William  Browne,  George  Vi'Ilher  and  oiheia  were  among  bit 
friends.  There  isa  tradition  that  he  wu  a  friend  ol  Shakespeve, 
supported  by  astalemeni  ol  JobaWardiOnce  vicar  of  Siratford- 
00.AV011,  that  "Shakespear,  Diayion  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a 
merry  mecring,  and  it  seems,  drank  too  bud,  lot  Shakespear 
died  ol  a  feavour  there  contracted."  In  one  of  his  poems,  an 
"  el^y  "  or  epistle  to  &Ir  Heniy  Rej'nolds,  be  has  left  tome 
valuable  criticisms  on  poets  whom  he  had  known.  He  waa  eva 
engaged  in  the  labour  of  the  dramatlstsi  at  least  be  bad  a 
share,  with  Ifunday,  Chettle  and  Wilson,  In  writing  Sir  Jah» 
Oldctilli.  whicb  waa  printed  in  1600,  That  he  was  a  reslleu  and 
discontinled,  aa  well  at  a  woilby,  man  may  be  gathered  from  hit 

The  works  of  Drayton  are  bulky,  and.  in  spiteof  the  high  place 
that  he  holds  in  critical  esteem.  It  omaot  be  pteleiuled  that  be 
is  much  read.  For  this  his  ponderout  it>^  It  much  to  blame> 
The  Ptly^bien,  the  most  famous  but  far  from  the  meat  toc- 
cessful  of  his  writings,  is  tedinut  and  barren  in  the  extreme. 
It  wai,  he  tells  us,  a  "  Herculean  toll "  to  him  to  compoe  it. 
and  we  are  conscious  of  the  effort.  The  metn  in  which  it  a 
composed,  a  couplet  of  alexandrines,  like  the  French  classical 
measure,  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  English  laogutge.  and  becoma 
excessively  wearisome  to  the  reader,  who  lorgrts  the  leaioioi  and 
ingenuity  of  the  poet  in  bbouring  through  the  harsh  aod  ovcr^ 
grown  lines.  His  historiol  poems,  which  he  was  constantly  i^ 
writing  and  Improving,  are  much  more  interesting,  and  ofuo 
rite  to  a  true  poetic  ekniuence.  His  putomls  are  brilliant,  but 
ovetladtn  with  colour  and  twtet  to  insipidity.  He  is,  wilh  tbt 
one  nugnificcnt  exception  of  "  Since  thett'i  no  help,  cone  let 
utkisi  and  pact,"  which  was  fint  prisledio  161 


TbEp< 


him  Is  Daniel;  he  It  note  rough  and  vigorout,  aen  varied  and 
more  daring  than  the  biter,  but  Daniel  tutpaatet  bim  in  grace, 
delicacy  and  judgment.  In  their  elegiet  and  epistlei,  bowcvs, 
the  two  writers  frequently  roemble  each  other.  Drayton, 
liowever,  approaches  the  very  first  poeta  of  the  Eiiaabethan  en 
in  his  charming  Nimpkidia,  a  poem  which  inspired  Herridt 
with  bit  tweet  fairy  fandet  and  ttaodi  alone  of  its  kind  in 
Eaglidi  titaiaturc:  while  tome  of  hit  odei  and  lyika  ate  Injured 
by  twble  feeling  and  virile  itnicitatioa. 

tkawaa^Ukbed 
UI  sad  agaiD  iq  17^ 
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WUm  <fnm  a  not  itmt.  gmoBdid  wttb  Ciwo.  Mo*,  la 
decdv*},  the  ttau  of  cooidautneta  during  sleep;  it  may  ain 
be  defined  at  •  balludDatloa  or  illusion  peculiarly  aitwittad 
with  the  cooditian  of  sleep,  but  not  nectstarily  coofinal  Is  that 
ilat«.    In  Aap  the  witbdimwal  of  Ih*  lahd  fma  ibe  aieinil 


DREAM 


I  Male  the 
lillludaktioB  It  laniUy  nooiniied 

•wuc  of  tb*  htUodniucy  diuactec  ol  mat  paeepta.  Hw 
phyriologlnl  utuic  d  linp  ((■•. ;  Me  ■]*(>  Umcic  amd  N^vi) 
ud  ul  diomiitg  {■  obicurt.  Ai  >  nik  the  costtol  over  tbt 
votuBlaiT'  moKlia  In  dnaw  b  lUght;  the  ■Mep-mlhcf  b  the 
aetpxkn  Md  not  the  rale,  md  the  matoc  tcd'Aty  iq>MMOted 
ia  the  drain  h  •ddosi  realiied  in  pnctia,  luidy,  no  dwbt, 
btESUM  m  an  ignonnt,  imdcr  th(*e  dtcumttuica,  of  the 
tptU  reUtlDU  of  oui  bodJei.  Among  the  pgychologkal 
praUemi  railed  by  dmmi  an  the  condilloD  of  4tteDtiini,  which 
ii  vuioiu))'  raguded  *s  ■llDgetbcr  obecDt  or  a*  fiied,  the  eiteot 
of  meal*]  contid,  and  the  rclatioo  of  idcu  and  motor  impulsei. 
Then  ii  piCMnt  In  tU  dreanu  a  certain  amount  of  dissodation 
i»,  or  o(  obNnicled  iModition,  which  may 
a  the  prtliminary  Moge  of  drowsiness  by  such 
ptaencmena  OS  the  apparent  traDsIonnation  or  inversion  of  the 
wards  erf  ■  book.  We  may  diuinguith  two  typ«  of  drams. 
(a)  npie«ent>tiv*  or  centrally  initiated,  (i)  pmentative  or 
due  CO  the  itimulatlon  ol  the  end  orsani  ol  seme.  In  both  cases, 
(he  dream  having  onee  been  initiated,  wi  are  concerned  with  a 
process  of  reosoiJiig,  i.i.  the  combination  ol  ideas  suggested  by 
resemblanca  or  other  oBOdative  dements.  The  false  reosmiog 
Of  dreams  isdue  in  the  first  plan  ta  the  absence,  to  a  Urge  extent, 
o(  the  memory  elements  on  ithith  our  ordinary  reasoning 
depends,  and,  secondly,  to  the  ablence  of  sensory  elements. 

ObjetlitUy  ej  Dnana. — In  waking  life  we  dislinguisb  ideas  or 
menial  images  from  real  objetls  by  the  fact  tiiat  we  are  able 
onder  normal  drcnmslancea  to  dismlu  the  former  at  wilL  In 
flleeppOntheother  bond,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  no  real  objects 
with  which  to  compare  the  images,  which  therefore  take  on  a 
ehancler  of  nalily  comparable  (a  the  hallucination  of  waking 

enhanced  in  sleep,  10  that  the  strength  of  dream  image*  con- 
siderably exceeds  thc«  of  the  mental  images  of  the  ordinary 
man;  changes  in  powers  of  attention,  volitioB  and  memory 
hdp  to  increase  the  hallucinatory  force  ol  Ibe  dream.  In  the 
second  [dace,  the  ideas  of  our  dreams  arc  presented  in  the  form 
of  images,  which  we  are  nnable  to  diimin;  we  therefore 
mistake  them  for  realities,  exactly  oi  the  luflenr  from  deUrium 
tremens  In  waking  life  is  apt  to  r^Md  his  phantoms  aa  rcaL 

Kdalims  tf  DreatniHt  sni  Slap. — It  has  been  maintained  by 
Hamilton  and  others  (see  below,  Uiitni  Vitmi)  that  dream* 
Invariably  accompany  sleep,  and  that  we  always  find  oiuiclvr* 
dreaming  when  we  are  awakened.  Bui  even  if  it  were  true 
that  drams  were  invsriably  experienced  at  the  moment  of 
waking,  this  wonld  not  by  any  means  establish  the  Invariabte 

-. ,  , J  .1 ,  .1,  — y.  jj  moslll  would 

if  drenmingi  In  the 
same  way,  dreams  beiorc  wakenmg,  anown  to  have  taken  place 
eitherfrom  therecolleclionofibedreBjncrorfromtheobservation 
of  another  person,  may  dearly  be  due  to  imperfect  wakening, 
followed  by  a  deepening  ol  sleep.  It  is.  however,  by  no  means 
true  that  awakening  from  deep  Is  invariably  acconqunled  by  a 
dream;  in  considering  the  qceslian  it  must  be  recollected  that 
It  is  complicated  by  Ihe  common  experience  of  very  rapid 
forgetfulness  of  even  n  vivid  and  complicated  dream,  only  the 
(act  of  having  dreamt  remaining  in  the  memory;  it  is  clear 
that  amnesia  may  go  so  far  that  even  the  fact  ol  dreaming  may 
be  forgOIlen.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  appear  lo  be  no 
pwd  grounds  for  the  assertion  that  we  always  dream  when  we 
in  asleep.  On  the  other  hand,  then  Is  no  proof  that  partial 
awakening  is  a  necessary  condition  of  dreaming. 

JtitratnhilaiDrami. — Centrally  initiated  dreams  may  bedue 
toakindotautomnticeidtalion  of  the  cerebral  regions,  especially 
to  the  case  of  those  clearly  arising  from  Ihe  occupations  or 
•ensatlons  ol  the  day  or  the  hours  immediately  preceding  the 
dnam.  To  the  same  cause  we  may  attribute  the  recalling  of 
Inatci  ippanolly  king  since  foigotten.  Some  of  these 
ol  memory  may  be  due  to  the ' 


show  that  imperfect  sleep  is 


at  liahi  ol  aModathm  which 


Mn  an  idea  is  CO 
atote  may  suffice  to  do  so  in  sleep.    Just  as  a  , 
bis  wnking  DKMnents  may  all  up  an  obiecl  nevi 
and  yet  dfatinguisb  the  parts,  so  in  sleep,  as  L. 
(iSiT-itgi)  and  others  have  shown,  an  image  may  ne  more 

aba  below,  Utmary). 

PnmMitt  Drtama, — The  dre*ms  due  to  real  sensatwu,  man 
or  less  metamoiidicised,  may  arise  (a)  from  the  atatei  of  the 
internal  organs,  (A)  from  muscular  state*,  (f)  bom  subjective 
sensations  dus  to  the  diculaiion,  &C,  or  (d)  from  [he  ordinary 
cause  of  the  action  of  externa]  stimuli  on  the  organ*  of  sense. 

(a)'niestateof  thestomBcb,hcart,&c.,hasIongbecnrecogniied 
as  important  in  the  causation  of  dreams  (see  below,  Ctauical 
Vitms).  The  common  acisation  of  flying  seems  to  be  due  in 
many  tase*  to  the  disturbance  of  these  organs  setting  up  sen- 
sations  resembling  those  fdl  in  rapidly  aiceodlng  or  descending, 
OS  in  a  swing  or  a  tif L  Indigestion  is  s  frequent  cause  of  night- 
mare— the  term  given  to  impressive  and  horrible  dreams— and 
bodily  discomfort  is  sometimes  translated  into  the  moral  region, 
giving  rise  to  the  dream  that  a  murder  ha*  been  committed. 
lb)  Dreams  of  flying,  &c.,  have  also  been  attributed  to  the 
condition  of  the  musdes  during  sleep;  W.  Wundt  remarks  that 
the  movements  of  the  body,  such  as  breathing,  extensions  of  Ihe 
limbs  and  so  on,  must  give  rise  to  dream  fancies;  the  awliwaid 
position  of  the  limbs  may  also  exdte  images,  [c)  Especially 
imponant,  probably,  for  the  dreams  of  the  early  part  of  the 
night  are  the  retinal  conditions  to  which  are  due  the  Uliaieiu 
kypnagp^qU£S  ut  the  preliminary  drowsy  stage;  but  probably 
Ladd  goes  too  far  In  maintaining  that  eotopiic  stimuli,  either 
intra-  or  extra-organic  in  origin,  condition  all  dreams.  lUuiiimt 
kypnagiigiqiia,  termed  popularly  "  faces  in  the  dark,"  of  which 
Maury  has  given  a  full  account,  are  the  not  uncommoD  sensations 
experienced,  uiuaUy  visual  and  seen  with  both  open  and  dosed 
eyes,  in  the  interval  between  retiring  to  rest  and  actually  foiling 
asleep;  they  ore  comparable  to  the  crystol-guing  visJons  erf 
waking  momenis;  though  munly  visual  they  may  also  affect 
other  senses.  Bcuds  the  eye  the  ear  tnay  supply  material  for 
dreams,  wben  Ihe  diculatlon  of  the  blood  auggests  rushing 
waters  or  similat  ideas.  (lO  It  Is  a  matter  ol  common  observation 
that  the  temperature  of  the  surface  ol  the  body  deurminea  In 
many  cases  tbe  character  of  the  dreams,  the  real  drcumsiances, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  general  character  of  tbe 
dream  state,  being  exaggerated.  In  Che  same  way  the  pres- 
sure of  bedclothes,  obslruetion  of  the  supply  of  air,  St., 
may  serve  as  the  starting-point  of  dreams.  The  common  dream 
of  being  unclothed  may  perhaps  be  due  to  tbis  cause,  the 
sensations  ossodated  with  dothing  being  absent  or  so  far 
modifled  as  to  be  unrccogniiable.  In  the  same  way  the  absence 
of  foot-gear  may  account  for  aoms  dreams  of  fiying.  It  Is 
possible  to  test  the  influence  of  external  stimuli  by  direct 
experiment;  Uaury  mode  a  munbcT  of  trial*  wiUi  the  aid  of  an 

Rapidity  tj  Dnomt.—It  has  often  been  asserted  that  we 
dream  with  extreme  rapidity;  but  this  statement  is  by  no 
means  borne  out  by  eipcrimenL  In  a  trial  recorded  by  }, 
Clavi^  the  bejinning  of  the  dream  was  nccutaldy  fixed  by  the 
sounding  of  an  alarm  dock,  which  rang,  then  was  silent  for 
11  seconds,  and  then  began  to  ring  continuously;  the  dream 
scene  was  in  a  theatre,  and  he  found  by  actual  trial  that  the  time 
required  in  ordinary  life  for  the  peifoimsnce  ol  the  scenes  during 
the  interval  of  silence  was  about  the  same  as  in  ordinary  life. 
Spontaneous  dreams  seem  to  show  a  diUcrenl  state  of  things; 
it  must  be  remanbeted  that  (i)  dreams  are  commonly  a  succes- 
sion of  Images,  the  number  of  which  cannot  be  le^limaldy 

conespond  lo  them  in  ordinary  Hie;  the  real  comparison  is 
with  mental  images;  and  (i)  the  rapidity  ol  association  varies 
cnonnously  In  ordinary  waking  life.  No  proof,  therefore,  that 
some  dreanis  are  alow  con  show  that  this  nentalion  rn  other* 
Is  not  extremely  rapid.  Tlie  most  commonly  quoted  case  is 
OM  «(  Uaury's; « iied-pole  fell  on  his  neck,  and  (so  it  ia  atated* 


j6o 


the  fa 


It  (.)  d: 


bu  beoi  hilA  to  dioii 


n  story  leading  up  to  ttn  eitniuil  iiimulus  whkb  ti  BWumtd 
to  have  originilcd  Ibe  diE3m,  But  Usury's  drum  mi  oat 
Ktarded  till  many  yein  aitcr  it  bud  Dccuncd;  there  ii  EkMbinfl 
to  ibow  that  the  dreain,  in  this  as  in  other  siniUt  cases,  was  not 
In  progHU  when  tht  bed-pole  fell,  whidi  thus  by  tnerecoinddeiice 
would  bave  Enlervened  at  tbe  psychologicil  moment;  Maury's 
mcmo'y  oa  wakiOg  may  have  been  to  oomc  extent  b^udnatory. 
But  there  are  rcoirdi  ol  waking  sttilct,  not  necosuiiy  abnormal, 
in  which  tirae-p«rcq>ticKi  is  disturbed  and  brief  incidcnta  lem 
interminably  long;  on  tbe  other  hand.  It  appean  from  the 
eiperienca  of  persona  recovered  from  drowtiing  Lbat  thttre  ia 


ly  of  Idea 


>n  before  the  ej 


tbe  same  rapidiljr  of  thought  has  been  observed  is  a  fall  Imm  a 

Siavm  in  Drtana. — Studies  of  dreanu  of  nonnal  individual* 
iHued  on  lai^  coUectioos  of  Instances  are  tln^larly  few  in 
number;  such  as  there  sre  indioite  great  variaiiont  In  the 
source  of  diBun  thoughts  and  images,  In  the  coherence  of  the 
dnam,  and  in  the  powers  of  memory.  In  ordinary  life  atCeDtion 
dominates  tbe  images  presented;  in  dreanu  hcterogeneoua  and 
disconnected  elements  sre  often  combined;  a  rciemblanee  need 


bine  two  impr. 

■een  eonsdomly  recognized  for  tbe 
ssiens  in  a  dream;  tot  example,  an 

nindtocom- 
ching  tooth 

nuiy(iccordin 

to  the  dieam)  be  eitracted,  and  faun 

tocks  on  the  s. 

■a-shore,  which  had  not  atracli  the  walling  mind 

■sin  any  way 

ke  teeth.    Incongruence  and  incohe 

indiiiduali 

ate  found  wh 

me  dieim  ideas  and  scenei  ibow 

orderliness  equal  to  that  of  a  scene 

imaginBdor 

espericocedin 

ordinaiylife.    Ia  some  coses  the  ree. 

loning  power 

It  of  the  ordinary  o 
authenticated  case  Professor  Hilpredit  was  abl 
dive  a  dif&culty  connected  with  two  Bsbykmiai 
lich  had  not  previously  been  recognized  as  com 
each  other;  a  point  of  peculiar  intereit  is  th 


inlon 

Babylonian  priest  appeared  in  his  dream  and  gave  him  the  tlue 
to  the  problem  (see  »lso  betew,  Ptritmilily). 

Uttraryin  Drtata. — Although  prima  fade  thedraun  memory 
b  Ingmentary  and  fat  less  corapteu  than  the  waking  memoiy, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommoa  to  find  a  mival  in  shep  ol  eariy, 
apparently  quite  forgotten,  ezpericnces:  more  itriklng  is  the 
recollection  in  dreams  of  matters  never  lupialininally  (sec 
StFEUiONAi,  SEL1-)  apperccived  M  all. 

The  relation  between  tbe  memory  in  dreams  and  In  the 
hypnotic  trance  Is  curious:  suggestioni  given  In  the  trance  nay 
be  accepted  and  then  forgotleB  or  never  remembered  in  otdinary 
lite;  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  nappeoiiog  accasiODBlly 
tn  dreamSj  couvenely  dreams  forgotten  m  ordinary  life  may  be 

of  other  slates  of  eonsciousoess  suggest  that  dreams  are  some- 
times the  product  of  a  deeper  stratum  of  the  personahty  than 
comes  into  ptay  In  ocdtniry  waking  life.  It  mnst  be  remembered 
In  this  conneiion  that  we  judge  of  aur  dream  coosdousnesi  by 
Dur  waking  reooUectlans,  not  dimctly.  and  our  recollection  of 
cmr  dreams  is  eltraordinarily  fr^menlary;  we  do  not  know 
how  far  our  dream  memory  reaUy  extends.  Connected  with 
memory  Cpf  other  states  is  tbe  i^uettion  of  memory  in  dreams  of 
previous  dream  states;  occasionally  a  separate  chain  of  memory, 
analogous  to  a  secondary  personality,  seems  to  be  formed.  We 
may  be  also  conscious  that  we  have  been  dreaodiig.  and  nbse- 
quentTy.  without  intermediate  waking,  rdatc  as  ■  dream  tbe 
dream  previously  eiperienced.  In  iplte  of  the  irrationahty  of 
dreams  fai  general.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  earlier  and 
later  portions  of  a  dream  do  not  cohae;  we  may  interpolate  an 
ifHsode  and  agabi  take  up  the  Grtt  motive,  eiictly  as  happens 
in  real  hie.  The  strength  of  the  dream  memory  is  shows  by  tbe 
recurrence  of  images  in  dieams;  a  pictore,  the  page  of  a  book, 
«  other  image  may  be  reproduced  befar*  oar  eyes  KVetal  lisus 


would  be  quite  incapaUe  c^  sodi  ■  feat 
may  be  msntioBed  the  pbeio- 

patbological  or  due  Id  dmp^  but  may  also  occur  utMki  normal 
conditions. 

J'omofify.—As  a  rub  the  petaceallly  of  tbs  dreamer  li 
uacbanged;  but  it  also, hippcsa  that  the  ctnfuiiao  of  ideotilr 
observed  with  ic^rd  Bo  s(her  objeoa  embncea  the  dieMiee 
himseU;  hi  imagines  himself  to  be  come  one  eliei  be  is  allei' 
natdy  actor  and  oburvcr;  he  may  see  himself  playiog  a  part 
or  may  divest  himsell  of  his  body  tn  ^  *      ^ 

Ordinary  dreams,  howevtr,  do  not  go  beyottd  a 
persoaaLly;  we  hold  mnvenaiisns,  and  arc  intoody  Mipnted 
>i  a  dream  figure,  which,  hawevti,  is  menlr 
As  in  tbe  case  of  Hilprecht  {sec  above)  the  inform** 
ly  another  pan  of  the  pcnonalitj  may  not  only 
actually  ba  oovfd. 

-In  addilioa  to  dieaiA  in  which  there 

previously  oillysublininaUycagniiedia  certain uiobcr of  dream* 
an  oa  record  in  whjd)  telepathy  (f  jt)  ecenu  to  [^y  a  parti 
mtich  of  the  evidence  is,  however,  ducoanted  by  Ibe  powhiUiy 
of  hallucinalory  memoqr.  Another  dais  of  dreavu  duodnmic) 
is  that  m  which  the  abnoinial  bodily  states  oi  the  dreamer  are 
broo^t  to  hb  knoirtedce  is  sleep,  aoBatines  in  ■  symbolical 
form;  thus  a  dreamof  battle  or ' 

its  appsaiBnce  in  dreams,  sod  e 

or  act  ca[Riciauily  in  produdag  hysteria  and  the  ti 

known  a*  "  stigmata."    We  stay  meet  with  van 


lij^  hy  those  who  have  lost  it  wholly  or  in  part  (see  below, 
Drtatu  eJllH  BHuii,  we  find  that  the  powers  ol  theacnsea  may 
f.t'1  the  power  of  appicciatint 
IB  persons  usually  indiSereot  to 
aiM  DO  made  ol  the  eipcricncs  oi  R.  L. 
in  .iinii  Ike  Piaim  how  by  sclT-sOBgesIioa 
he  wan  able  to  secttre  from  his  dreams  the  moUvcsolsooH^  his 
bcatMBunEes. 

Vtimtiary  Actiat  in  Ilnaflu.-'KIonnected  with  diaaus  voluD- 
tarily  inHurnfTd  is  the  question  o)  ttow  lar  dreams  onca  biitiaied 
are  modifiable  at  the  w^  of  the  drenmer.  Senie  lew  obscrven, 
Uke  F.  W.  H.  Myen  and  Di  F.  van  Eedea,  record  that  they  can 
at  lonfer  or  shorter  intervals  control  their  actions  in  their 
dreams,  though  usually  to  a  less  eatcat  than  their  imngif^^^ 
actions  in  wakinglife.  Dr  van  Ecden,  for  example,  Idli  us  iha'l 
tie  his  what  he  call*  a"  deaidieam  "  once  amoothnnd  is  able 
to  predetermine  what  be  will  do  when  he  becomes  awaie  that 

Cramu  u/  CjMdran.—OpinhinB  differ  widely  as  to  the  aft  at 
which  children  begin  to  dream;  'G.  Campayr6  maintains  thai 
dtEsming  has  been  observed  in  the  fourth  month,  but  refiei 
action  is  always  a  possible  explanation  of  the  obtcrved  facts, 
S.  de  Sanctis  found  .that  in  boys  of  eleven  only  one  out  of  eight 
said  that  he  dreamt  addom,  as  against  lour  out  of  seven  at  the 
age  of  six;  but  we  cannot  cidude  the  possibility  that  drsaos 
were  frequent  but  forgotten.  II  correct,  the  observation  suggests 
that  dreams  appear  comparativdy  late.  Individual  cases  of 
dreaming,  or  possilJy  of  waking  baUuciiiatiaR,  are  known  ai 
eariy  as  tlie  age  ol  two  and  a  half  yean;  according  to  de  Sanctis 
dnsas  occur  before  the  iXth  year,  hut  are  sddom  nmembcred; 
as  a  rule  the  consdeus  dream  age  begins  with  the  fourth  year; 
^Ktch  or  movement,  however,  in  earlier  yeara,  though  they  B>ay 
l»  attributed  to  leAei  action,  are  more  probably  due  to  dreams. 

CruMi  ojlki  OU. — In  normal  individuals  above  tbe  age  of 
^xty-Bve  de  Sanctis  found  dieaois  were  tare;  atnKnpheiic 
inBuencBS  seem  to  be  impoitant  clemeots  in  causog  thcmi 
memory  of  them  is  weak;  they  arc  "~""n*%  pooi^  and  deal 
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dt^nu  nuy  be  complicated  by  («J  dir 

the  produclCoD  oE  thepheDomeiu  for  whiflh  wc  an  tooking,  and 

(6)  induHl  luggHlion  leuiiiig  lo  the  more  Lvtly 

quenlly  it  canaol  b.  ua;i 

rcprcKDl  Ibe  noinul  condiuoai.  Accorouig  u  i .  tuKnmttnt 
■taliitio  womiD  sleep  more  lightly  ud  diam  more  thu  ate; 
the  frequeo^  oF  dicuiu  [i  pntportioml  lo  their  vividnev; 
women  who  dreun  ileep  longer  tlun  thoio  who  da  ncft;  dmiU 
tend  lo  become  leu  [lequent  with  idvukcing  igk  The  Util 
[uimber  oE  remembered  dieuiu  vuics  coiuidciAbLy  with  differ  tat 
obiervcn.  lome  nttainmg  ui  ivenge  ol  ten  per  nighL  Th« 
ttoats  mainly  active  In  di:eami  ut,  accoiding  to  one  Mt  <d 
tiperimenli,  vi&ioo  in  60%,  heuuig  is  ]%,  twu  In  j%,  uxl 
(mtU  in  1.5%,  nbeie  the  dieunen  h«d  looked  H  cotMind 
papers  before  falliog  uleep^  when  tuie  or  imell  had  been 
itimulited,  the  vi«ual  dtMOU  feU  to  abotft  io%,  ud  the  ttatc 
stimulated  <n>  active  twke  u  often  •«  it  woukl  otbenna  be; 
dreams  in  which  motion  was  a  piomlnent  featun  were  10%  id 
the  foimei  class,  14%  and  i3%  oi  the  two  latter.  Eiperiment* 
by  J.  Mourly  Void  show  even  more  distinctly  the  influenca  ■! 
suggestion  both  as  to  the  Form,  visual  or  otherwlie,  and  tha 
cnatent  (colours  and  formt  of  ohieeu]  of  dnaos,  Acmrding  to 
mosi  observers  dreams  are  most  vivid  and  Iiequent  belwna  th* 
ages  of  2D  and  15.  but  U.MaudiLey  puts  ihe  maiimum  between 
joandjj.  Dc  Sanctis  got  replies  Iron  ifijmeaand  jj  women: 
Chf  ptoportion  between  the  seies  closely  agrees  with  the  results 
aliaiocd  by  Uctrwagen  and  M.  W.  CaUuns;  13%  of  men  ud 
a'/,  of  womea  said  they  always  dreamt,  i7%utl  4s%  eitcn, 
50%  and  ii%  rarely,  ud  the  Eemainder  {pcedsely  Ihc  saJlM 
percentage  for  men  and  women-^.09)  either  did  not  datM  01 
did  not  remember  that  they  dreamt.  Nearly  twice  H  Duoy 
tromcn  as  raen  had  vivid  dreams;  la  the  matter  of  owpplfCatioo 
of  Ehe  dream  eipericnces  the  sexes  are  about  equal;  duly  UfS 
supplies  more  mMetial  la  the  driama  of  men;  nearly  twice  u 
many  womea  as  nu&  remember  their  dreanu  dcariy,  a  fact 
which  bangs  together  to  some  exieat  with  the  vividness  ot  the 
dreauu,  though  it  by  as  means  follows  that  avivid  dream  is  wdl 
Rmeiobered.  There  are  great  varlaiiooi  in.  the  enwlional 
character  cd  dreams;  soma  otwervers  report  twice  as  oany 
unjilcawit  dreams  as  the  reverie;  ia  other  caacs  the  enwUoM 
seem  to  be  abseot;  oibeti  agaia  have  none  but  pleasing  dreams. 
Individual  experience  also  varies  very  largely  ss 


A»l  inWMi)  iSh  B«wd  ans  settiMimes  has  vfatnl  dreams; 
wlhMiUaadMSMtdUlerfnni  normal  persons,  though  vbual 
Rams  Biay  fada-awsy  ther  many  yein  of  bllndneas.  In  the 
OBB  el  thi  pvUlUy  blind  the  deameu  of  vi^on  in  a  dieom 
'  that  atDOnulUle  when  (be  pattial  knot  sight  Dccurrtd 
dnh  Of  l*Mi  yon.  The  educatioa  of  Helen  Keller  is 
intetesUng  fan  lasthii  poial  of  Tiew;  after  loring  the  semes  of 
sight  ud  besring  in  infancy  sbe  began  her  edncallon  al  seven 
yaos  ud  wis  aM*  10  •nieulite  at  etrven;  it  is  recorded 
that  she  "Hiked"  In  bet  dnsims  soon  after.  This  accgrdi 
witk  the  expetienc*  ot  nonntl  IndlTMinls  Irho  acquire  a  foreign 
ttraordlony  memory  enables  ber  to  recall 
faintly  soue  tnca  o(  Ibe  stinBt  period  of  her  Hfe,  but  they 
baldly  nf«M  bee  drsan>s,*«fst  IS  ran  be  judged.    Thedreamsol 

"  tg  to  the  RCSrds  ol  F.  Hitidilnann,  present 

animals  as  well  as  m«n  speali ;  toothache  and 
h*dily  paia  at*  pooived  a*  such;   Dnpenonal   dreaming, 
'a  drama  or  reaiUng  aloud,  b  found;  and  be 


majority  are  subsequent  lo  fi.jo  ajL;  etbeis  find  that  quite  hal 
occur  before  4.0  a.k. 

Drvmu  ajtlu  Naaotaliic,  Imum,  Idiolt,  frt.— Much  slteDD'oi 
has  been  given  to  the  dreams  oI  hyileticil  subjects.  .  It  appean 
that  Ibcit  dreams  are  specially  llnUe  la  cicidse  u  taflueDcc  ovb 
their  «akiu  life,  perbqn  becaose  Ihcy  do  not  distinguish  then 
any  more  thu  Ibeii  waking  halludnalions,  from  reality,  P^ 
Janet  maiatiios  that  Ibe  cause  of  hysteria  may  be  sou 
ditui.  The  dreams  of  the  bysteiical  hiv*  a  tendency 
Xpileptie  subjects  dream  less  Aan  the  hyslerlcal.  u  d  thcii  dreams 
are  setdomola  terrifying  nalure;cettlia  dreams 
place  oI  u  tpileplic  attack.  Dteaming  seen 
Uiots.  De  Saocds  dlndca  pmnobua  into  tl 
those   with  sysumatind  delwiona,  (H   Ihetc  with  frequent 


d  (c> 


class  rewnble  theii  di 


.  of  tl 


Ds;  thcsecofid  dasi  ia  diaiiaguishDl 
s;  tbetUtd  by  flieir  vividncsB,  by 
ir  InHaeBce  on  daily 
life.  Alcoholic  subjects  have' vivid'aiul  Utrifying  dreams, 
chacactetiisdbyllwb«<)uen(a|ipe«naceofuiiin>bMlheaii,awl 
delirium  tremtss  nsy  originMe  during  sleep. 

OTiamitflktBliiii,Dit/,lre.—:/t»ntaiiisyieiiiiitmiiathB 
bbul  fall  into IhRB  diMet—( I )  Ibose  vboare blind  from  birth  oc 
becone  blind  bclgn  the  age  of  Gn;  (>)  (hose  who  become  bUnd 
at  lie  "  criliGil  Ht "  *««'  *"«  »» lenn;  (j)  those  »bo  becum 
bUod  after  the  act  ot  s««a.    The  dreams  of  Ibc  fint  dass 


e  naturaUy  reduced  lo  Inference  ta 
I  wtlb  Teiy  young  cUldien;  but  various 
n  In  older  dogs, 


(hu  other  Unds. 

Djw  ammi  Ihi  ffnt-Em^w  Pitpta.—la  Ibe  lower 
I  of  culture  the  dmuo  Is  regarded  as  no  less  real  and  its 


f  ban  those  of  the  ordituiy  waking 
the  habit  of  mind  of  such  peoples 


(see  AmmO,  but  poidbly  la  s 

of  vcrldkil  dieaia  (see  Teixtathv).     In  dtbet  case  the  savage 

-    .       [j  commonly  assumed  to 

u  >  tesult  of  theoriting 
iHoiw  tl  i  dieuu  are  found  among  the 
..  ..  mc«st(i)  Uiuthesoal  of  Ike  dreamer  goes  out,  and  viuts 
Ub  f deads,  living  M  dn<t.  Us  old  hauali  or  unfamllhi  scenes  and 
n  ost  ar  t>)  dMt  At  nub  of  the  dead  knd  others  come  lo  vl^l 


•  been  dnvknod  ve 
UDS.    Two  cqManiHo 


Tbtit  an  two  dawea  oi  ifeeams  which  have  *  spedtl  impott- 
analn  Ihtlowicrcuhutcs:  (i)  die  dream  or  vision  of  the  inltia- 
(ioa  fast;  and  <t>  tbs  dnsia  eauaed  by  the  pn>cee>  known  ai 
bcabMioD,  wUd)  li  often  inslogoas  (o  the  initiation  fast.  In 
many  pan*  of  North  Anerics  the  Individual  Indian  acquires  a 
tntda^  s)Mt,  known  at  manila  ot  aa^imJ,  by  bis  initiation 
dreanarvWoB',  the  Idea  being  perhajB  that  the  aprrit  by  the  ad 
ot  tppeung  ihatn  jla  ariijeeKon  (o  the  wiQ  of  the  man. 
Sirailjiriy,  the  mngiciaa  acquires  bis  familiar  in 'North  America, 
Australia  and  efse^bire  by  dreaming  of  an  animal.  Inevbatioa 
cnnsisrsin  retiring  to  sleep  in  a  Itmple.  sometimes  on  the  top  of  d 
moootmiii  or  otker  untisual  spot.  In  ra-der  to  obtain  a  revelation 
througfa  a  dream.  Fasting,  continence  and  other  obserYances 
are  frequently  prescribed  as  prdiminaTlea.  Certain  dasses  o( 
dreams  have,  eqKcdally  la  the  middle  ages,  been  atlribuled  lo  the 
influeoce  of  avil  spirits  (••■  DiMomAAtoi). 

CisuiuJ  ami  Uiiittal  Vinsx^J^aMi.—SidabysM*  with  the 
prevalent  animistic  view  of  dreams  we  find  in  anUqally  ud 
among  the  semi^cMIiied  atlempts  at  pbltosapbical  or  ijiysio- 
loglcat  eaplanntlons  ol  dreams.     Democritus,  iron  whoa  the 


Epicureans  derived  tbeii  Ihsory.  held  Ihe 

the  Bmukoa  or  phanlaamB  of  corporeal  objects  wnicn 

constudy  toating  abont  the  atmosphere  ud  attack  [be 

In  sleep — a  view  hardly  distinguishable  from  animism.    ArisI 

however,  refers  them  lo  the  imprcistODS  left  by  objects  seen ' 

the  eyes  of  the  body;  be  further  lenurki  on  " 

of  slight  stimDli  when  Ibey  «re  Incorporaied  men  a  on 

smalt  sound  becomes  a  noise  like  thunder.     Ftsto,  loo,  Co 

dreaming  with  the  normal  waking  opetslico*  of  the 

Fliny,  oa  the  olher  bud,  admits  this  only  for  dresns  wbk 


Loba 


i*? 
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ptict  iflcr  nut],  (tK  [enulndir  being  iBpcnuliuili    Cicera, 


Bthet 


«( the  waking  slitc.  The  palhobpul  side  of  dmnu  attracted 
the  noUce  oF  physicbna.  Uippocnteft  woi  djiposcd  to  mdmil 
that  MOie  dronis  mighi  be  divine,  but  held  thai  rtfaen  vae 
pnmaniloiy  of  diwuetl  stitesot  the  body.  Galen  took  the  lame 
view  in  »nie  of  bis  ipeculationi. 

Symbolical  interpfetationa  are  cambined  wUh '  pathological 
no  less  than  oiucnblic  interpretattona  of  dieans^  the)'  are 
)T»  Hlrecnely  cocnmoD  aauwg  thti  ktwer  claaies  in  Euiopc  at 
It  day,  but  in  this  case  no  consisLent  explanation  o( 


ovenble.    Ami 


A  futun 


u  (ch.  livL, 
ILVn.j  FJipiaiiu  aicvns  as  propLietic  viaions  reccjveo  ny  the  lower 
■ppelitive  soul  Ibiough  the  Uvei;  Iheic  intccprelalioa  requim 
intelligence.  The  Stoics  aecm  to  hjkve  held  th^L  dieaiiis  may  be 
a  divine  revelalion,andinore  than  one  volume  on  Uitilitcrpreta^ 
tion  of  dreams  has  come  down  to  us,  the  moat  unportant  bting 
perhaps  the  'Ovb^oiipiTud  of  Daldianua  Arlcmidonta.  We  find 
parallels  to  this  in  a  Mussulman  work  by  GabdoTracbadBn, 
tianstated  by  Pierre  Vatliei  under  the  naoc  of  OnirvtriU 
nBiik/nsn,  and  in  the  numenHis  books  on  the  in  ' 

are  found   (/nlcrn,  Arikii  Jllr  AnOir.  viii.   ijo); 
fun  -  ■    -      ■ 


a  the  process  of 


to  be  intcrpccU 

Utitn   Kiewi.— The 

depended  upon  thought 

that  the  mind  i<  always  1i 

LI  continuoua.    Locke  n 


liinc  oi  Deacartts  thai  gist«iie« 

Jig  and  consequently  that  dreaming 
1  Id  this  that  men  are  not  alwiya 
I  i>  hard  to  be  conceived  Uat  ike 
nul  of  the  steeping  man  should  this,  moment  bclhinkiDg,  while 
the  soul  of  the  waking  oHn  cannot  lemllect  in  the  neit  owmenl 
a  jot  of  all  those  ibeu^ti.  That  ve  nlwiys  ditum  was  main- 
tained by  LeiboiU,  KaOt,  Sit  W.  Hamiltca  and  otbeni  the 
biter  ralules  the  aiguioeni  ol  Locke  by  lie  just  obaemtiaB 
that  the  somnambulist  ha*  cHtainly  been  coucwits,  but  fails 
to  recall  the  (act  when  he  letDins  to  (be  noitnal  (tale- 
It  has  been  commonly  held  by  melaphysidaia  tbattbe  nature 
of  dicams  ii  cipkined  by  the  suspentkn  of  velitioa  during 
ateqi;  Dugald  Stewart  isscfts  that  it  ii  aot-vboUy  doroaot 
but  loses  its  hold  on  the  faculiiet,  and  be  tbu*  mcduoU  foe  the 
tacobereBceotdietnuaiid  tin:  ^patent  tealily  of  dram  io 

Cudwottb.  from  the  orderly  tequcnce  ol  dr«UD  coodiiBationa 
and  their  novelty,  argues  that  the  state  antes,  not  from  a 
"  fortuitous  dandngt  of  the  spirits,"  boi  (ram  the  "  phantasli 
powci  of  the  HuL"  According  la  IL  A.  Sckemei,  dream, 
it  a  decentraiiialion  of  the  movemeat  of  Gfc;  tta  ita  bccon 
purely  receptin  and  it  merely  tbt  pout  anwrid  which  i 
peiipheeal  life  plays  io  perfaci  freedom.  Hobties  held  that 
dicims  all  proceed  [lam  the  agitation  of  the  iamaid  pans  -'  - 


Tbe  word  "dredge"  u  utot 
Eng.  dragir,  tfarough  Fr.  draiti^ 
s,  il  man  a  coafection  of  sugar 
Ih  seeds,  bits  of  spree  or  medicinal  agentj.    The  word 
se  is  obsolete,  but  survives  in ''  dredger,"  a  box  with  a 
1  top  used  (or  sprinkling  such  a  sugar-mixture,  flour 
wwdered  aubstance.    "  pledge  "  it  alto  a  local  term 
id  crop  of  oats  and  barley  town  together  ("  tnaslln  " 
n,"  ff.  Fr.  rfpuffcji  and  in  mining  it  applied  to  ore 
valut.    (j)  Connected  with  ''df»g,"oni  least  derived 
Lame  loot,  dredge  or  dredgetti  a  mechsriot  applisnce 
ing  togelhei  and  drawing  Io  the  lurface  ("  dredging  ") 
objecti  and  material  from  the  beds  of  riven  OTthc  botloln  of  the 

' int  the  operalioni  of  dredging  in  thii 

ivolved  in  hydraulic  engineering,  (j) 
intouMxioi)  with  the  work  of  tbt  naturalist  in  manne  biology. 

I.  HvDUDuc  EKonmiiHa 

Dredging  is  the  name  given  by  engineers 

excavaling  materials  under  wtter,  raising  tl 

and  deposiling  then  In  barges,  or  delivering  Ibtn  through  a 

'  mgiludmal  conveyor,  ol  pipes,  to  the  place  where  il  ia 

desired  Io  deposit  them.    Il  his  long  been  useful  in  works  of 

uin*  end  hydnulic  engincenng,  uid  bss  been  brought  ia 

odeni  timet  to  a  »iaie  of  high  perfection. 

The  employmeni  of  dredging  pisni  and  the  selection  of  ipecitl 

ipliance*  to  be  used  In  different  localiiiet  and  in  varying 

rcDnUUnoet  require  ihe  eierdte  of  tound  judgment  on  the 

part  of  the  engineer.    In  rivet)  and  ettuariei  where  the  bottom 

composed  of  light  khIs,  and  wliere  the  scour  of  the  tide  can  be 

>vemcd   by  training  wallr  and  other  works  conslmcted  at 

asonable  expense,  so  aa  to  keep  the  channel  clear  without 

dredging,  K  is  manifest  that  dredging  madiincry  with  its  targe 

'king  expenses  and  for  annual  npkecp  should  be  at 

for  at  pos^Ue  avoided.    On  the  other  hand,  where  the  bottom 

'  :lay,  rock  or  other  han)  substances,  dred^ng  mutt, 

Ihe  channel  which  It  is  sought  to  improve.  In  tome 
xs,  such  as  the  river  Hisansippi,  a  deep  channel  has  (oc 
ynrs  been  maintained  by  jetties,  with  occsdonal  mon 
dging  to  preserve  Ihe  lei^ired  dunnel  section  and  to 
Ita  cnlargiBDient  The  bar  of  Ihe  ilver  Mersey  it  ii  n. 
froi>  land,  tad  the  cost  of  Inbilng  works  would  be  ao  great  at  to 
focUd  tbeir  CMiMnaCtton;  but,  fay  a  apllal  expenditure  of 
£■10,000  and  an  annual  expense  of  £»,sao  for  three  years,  Ihe 
depth  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  tide  has  been  increased  by 
dredging  from  11  ft.  to  ij  fl.,  the  channel  being  15 


, .  which,  owing  to  Uwir 
to  keep  tbt  latter  in  ntotioi 


with  It 


For;_      , 

ol  dreams  il  Iht  tlimulaiion  of  the  brain  by  ihe  internal  regiiins 
of  the   organisoi   through  (he  tympalbelic  nervous  sysl 
These  impressions  the  mind  alterwiudi  woriu  <ip  into  qii 
realities  by  means  of  its  forma  of  apace,  lime,  caataliiy,  ic. 

BiKKxiurar.— For  ft>R  Ctu  of  hooka  and  ankk*  «  ].  M- 
Baldwin'*  Dilii'mary  tf  PkUtHfllt.  hibliopaphy  votaoH  (1906), 
and  S.  de  Sanctii.  I  Scni.  aUo  tfaulated  in  Gennaa  with  addition* 
at  Dit  rrd^ni.    ImpDnanI  worki  arc:— Bini.  OUt  ia  TVi 
Gienler.  Amj  drw  Tiifcn  tci  TraMmlibnu:  Maury,  Lt  Sommr^ 
Hki:  iUdwnck,  SMmf  uti  Tmim-.Tamt,  ta  Wpm:  Si 

Uvefs.Hn-iiiiJ'wwiKiKfy,  voTifiSi'Me.  ^J-.A-vfiUjeJ.    - -. 

Aeani  m)t'^M^^.'\6i\  BM^Sx.  AnH.  Cl^'rit.  I901V  iq6, 
flooi).  Mil  Jtn.  it  •fuMn  kauriftii  (I90T),  isi,  fte.  On  In- 
oiilatkKaw  Dmbaer,  Dt  imcmbtiim-.  Maury.  La  Mmpi.  Oa  ih« 
I  M  Aoaican  Indiau  lee  llamilint  tf  Atimftiim  InJiam 
inglon.   l^J.  t-v.  ■■  DitaiBi  "■  and      Maidto."    On   the 


n^ 


'    Driditr. — TTie    first    < 


ry  of  the  canal  lock, 
s  Introduced  Into 


Bai  ani  Sfnan  " 
machinery  for  dredging  is,  nxe  11 
tUimed  by  HoUand  and  Italy,  ii 
believed  to  have  been  in  nw  I 
Briuin.  The  Dutch,  at  an  early  period,  used  w 
the  "  bag  and  spoon  "  dredger  for  cleansing  Ihdr  cinah.  The 
"ipooa"  anuined  of  a  ring  of  iron  about  I  ft.  In  ditUBtttr 
flattened  and  itidcd  for  abodt  a  third  of  Its  ctrcuEnference  and 
having  a  bag  of  sUDBg  lecther  attacbcd  to  it  by  tealhem  tbangi. 
The  ring  and  bag  IrHe  fijHd  to  1  pole  whidi  wit  krweted  to  the 
bottoiB  Itore  the  aide  of  a  bttge  nooied  In  (be  anal  or  rlvei. 
The  "  sfwon  "  was  then  diagftd  eloag  tbe  batteao  by  a  iBpa 
made  fast  to  the  inn  ling  actuRed  by  a  windlass  placed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  barge,  tbe  pole  being  prevan  ted  from  rWng  by  a 
hllcbed  rape  wUcb  oiited  tba  "  ipood  "  to  peDctnte  tbe  bottom 
andiUtbcbat.  Whentba"apoa*''Kacb«dlheeBdalihebBTte 
where  the  wiadhM  was  placcdi  Ibe  winding  wi 
aDdlbeui  "■ 


material  emptinl  into  tbe  baige.  Tbi  "  bag  "  was  Ibcn  ht«M 
backlatheappoaileeBdlabelowcredfoTanotheraDpply.  Tint 
system  it  ttill  in  Bte,  but  la  only  adaptdslc  to  a-ttmitcd  depth  ol 
•Iter  and  ■  soft  boUom;  It  ha*  beoi  bulely  oaed  In  cualt  and 
IrcqwailylnlbeTbBict.    At  die  Foadyke  Canal  ui  LiHofaubfae 
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t»  I.  J.  WdMMt  (Prm.  Aul  C.  £  *cL  •«),  Ibt  Cnt  trf^i^- 
tiso  of  lUuB  power  for  dctdgiat  opoMioBi  *u  to  •  "  jpoon 

t  bit "  didlccr  for  tlamlm  SusdEiliiMt  liuboiu,  (he  cngiDe 
bdng  made  by  Hnm  Boulloa  ft  Witt  of  5«bo,  Binningbun. 

DrtttHit  h  Biuitl  ttmctn  Two  Litkliri. —Aoolba  plu  of 
ini^Bg,  pnctkcd  it  in  eulx  period  in  riven  ol  coruidcnblc 
bmdtli,  wu  to  moor  Iwo  biij^,  one  od  cich  lide  ol  tbe  river. 
BcLweoi  them  vu  ilung  id  iroo  dred^ng  bucket,  which  waft 
ittiched  to  both  birgei  by  chiim  wouDd  on  the  bureb  of  ■ 
aah  winch  worked  by  six  men  in  one  birge  lud  round  i  limpJe 
windlw  woiked  by  two  men  In  the  other  bi^e.  Tbe  bucket, 
being  lowered  it  the  tide  of  the  birje  arryins  tbe  windlus, 
wu  dnwD  acrou  tbe  bottom  of  the  river  by  the  cnb  winch  on 
the  otfaet  buge;  ind  faiTing  been  nixd  «>d  emptied,  ii  wu 
kiulcd  taoH  by  tbe  oppoiile  wiodlui  lo(  repetition  of  the 
process.    Tliis  process  was  in  use  in  the  River  Tsy  udUJ  i8jj. 

Buckit  Laditr  Dicdttn. — Tbe  earliest  record  o(  i  bucket 
ladder  dredger  is  contained  in  tbe  first  paper  of  tbe  first  volume 
^ifijfi}  of  ti»  Ttanioiiiem  of  tbe  Institution  oi  Civil  Engineers. 
Tliis  mackine  was  brought  into  use  at  the  HuH  Docka  about 
17S1.  The  bucket  chain  wu  diiveD  by  two  horses  woiking  a 
borte-gear  on  tbe  deck  of  the  voset.  Tbe  buckets  were  con- 
Mnicted  of  I  in.  bars  ol  in>n  spaced  1  in.  apart,  and  were  <  ft. 
long,  13  in-  deep,  i?  in.  vide  at  tbe  moulbind  about  A  in.  ynAt 
at  tbe  bottom.  This  dredger  raised  about  je  tons  per  hour  at  the 
cost  of  j|d.  per  ton,  which  covered  the  wages  of  three  men  working 
tbe  dfedger,  eight  men  miking  the  lighten  and  the  keep  ol  three 
hones.  A  dredger  of  Ihit  iiind  and  power  wouhl  only  work  in 
ballait,  mud  or  other  Mft  material,  but  the  machine  wia  gnda- 
lUy  improved  md  increased  in  capacity  and  power  by  difierent 
nuoufictunn  until  ii  bcamc  1  very  efficient  machine  in  ikiUul 
kaodi,  enavBting  and  niiing  material  from  deptbi  of  ;  Si.  to 
boh.  at  water  at  a  cost  not  very  diflercnt  from,  and  in  many 
cases  less  than,  that  at  which  the  ssme  work  could  be  performed 
on  land.  With  the  powerful  dredgen  now  constructed,  ilmost 
ill  mateitsli,  eicept  (did  fock  or  very  krxe  bouldcn,  can  bi 
dredged  with  ease.  Loose  gravel  ii  petbips  the  most  favourable 
tiatoial  le  work  in,  but  a  powerful  dredger  will  teidily  break  up 
■ad  rsBE  indurated  beds  of  gnvel,  clay  snd  beulden.  lUd  bai 
ma  fnund  its  way  through  the  surface  ol  soft  rock,  Iboogb  it 
win  not  peiuirate  very  fir  Into  it.  In  some  cases  Med  diggen 
ilternaiing  witfa  the  buckeli  on  the  bucket  Inme  have  been 
nfcccstfollyunployed.  TbecDnilruttionoI  large  steam  dndgen 
b  DOW  curiid  on  by  many  enginreting  brmi.  Tbe  main  feature 
of  the  machine  la  the  bucket  ladder  which  is  hung  at  the  top  end 
by  eye  straps  to  the  frame  ol  the  vessel,  and  it  the  lower  end  by 
ft  chiin  reived  in  purchise  blodis  and  connected  to  the  hoisting 
pAt.  so  that  the  Uddet  may  be  raised  and  lowered  to  «uii  the 
varying  depths  o{  water  in  which  ihe  dredger  workt    The  upper 


I  lar 


:1  chain  is  generally  s( 


el  with  Jo 


!  steel  w 


the  tieel  shaft  .   . 

the  Heun  eagine,  a  f rictioa  block  being  i 
point  to  prevent  breakage  should  any  li 


strong  ateel  bar 


iring  and  ihafling  lo 


I  the  plnling  of  the 
ig  edge  of  the  huckcli  coniiaU  of  ■ 
ped  and  riveted  to  the  body.  The 
E  of  hammered  iron  or  tteel  with 
removible  steel  bushes  to  uke  the  wear  of  the  connecting  pint, 
which  ice  alio  of  ileel, .  The  hoiiiing  gear  may  be  driven  either 
from  the  main  engine  by  frictional  gearing  or  by  an  independent 
set  of  engines.  Slisncborssnd  chains  worked  by  powerful  iieam 
cribi  are  provided  lot  regulating  Ihe  poMtion  of  the  dredger  in 

Barti-ltadini  Drtittrl  used  fonncily  to  be  provided  with  twa 
ladders,  one  on  each  ude  of  the  veuel.  or  contained  in  wells 
fimned  in  tbe  vcskI  nesr  each  side.  Two  ladden  were  .idopled. 
partly  to  permit  (he  dredger  10  eicavale  the  material  close  to  a 


quay  «  waD,  aad  partly  to  enbb  eoc  ladder  to  work  wfaih  (te 
other  was  being  repaired.  Bucket  ladder  dredgen  ire  new, 
however,  generally  constructed  niih  one  cecitial  ladder  working 
in  a  weUi  frequently  the  buckei  ladder  projects  a(  either  (be 
head  or  s[em  of  tbe  vessd,  to  enable  it  to  cut  its  own  way  threogh 
a  ihoal  or  hack,  a  conilruction  which  has  been  found  very  uselul. 
lo  one  modifkalion  of  this  method  the  bucket  ladder  is  supported 
upon  1  tiaveraing  fnne  which  ilidci  iloog  the  fiied  framing  df 
the  dredger  and  moves  (he  bucket  hiddcr  Icrward  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  laffidently  lowered  to  cleat  Ihe  end  of  the  well.  In 
places  where  a  large  quantity  of  dredging  has  lo  be  done,  1 
stationary  dredger  with  three  or  foDr  large  hopper  bargei  proves 
genenlly  to  be  tbe  most  economical  kind  ol  plant.  .It  hai, 
however,  Ihe  disadvantage  ol  requiring  large  capital  eapendituie, 
while  tbe  dredger  and  its  attendant  barges  take  up  an  amount 
of  spare  which  is  lomettDCiincooveiuent  where  traffic  is  large 
and  (he  navlgible  nidth  narrow.  The  principal  improven 
nude  Id  barge-loading  dndgen  bive  been  (be  increase  in 
(iie  of  the  buckets  and  tbs  stiength  of  the  dredging  gear,  the 
appticatioa  ol  marcecooomicai  enginea  lorworki  ng  the  machinery, 
and  tbe  use  of  frictional  gearing  (or  driving  the  ladder-boiiting 
main  drive  be  fitted  wilb 


xas^&H^z 
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Hefftr  Barga. — To  nccive  the  DuUtiili  ocavaled  by  barge- 
luding  dndgen,  ileam  koppu  bargci  uc  now  ^acnlly 
cmplDyed.  capable  of  carryipg  500  Una  or  more  of  vxtivatKin 
■nd  ol  (luming  loaded  at  a  speed  ol  about  q  m.  pec  hour.  These 
hopper  barges  are  made  with  hinged  Aaps  iD.lbdr  bolloinl, 
which  can  be  opened  when  the  place  of  deposit  is  nacbcd  and 
Ihe  dredgings  easily  and  quickly  discharged. 

Goodeiamplesolthne  vessels  are  the  two  sleam  hopper  barges 
buill  lor  Lhe  Conscrvalon  ol  the  livei  ThaiDca  in  1S4S.  The 
dimenuona  are:  length  190  ft.,  breadlh  30  (t,.  depth  ij  It. 
L.,  hopper  capacity  900  Ions.    They  an  propelled  by  a  set  ol 


engin 


of  I 


ling  pressure  ol  [60  lb.  Special  appliances 
Art  provided  to  nrk  Lhe  hopper  doois  by  atcam  poorer  [rom 
Inifeijcndem  engines  placed  at  the  forwaid  end  ol  the  hopper. 

vesstli  arc  Gtied  with  uhins'  for  lhe  oHicen  and  crew.  On 
Ihtir  trial  trip,  the  hoppers  having  iheli  lull  load,  a  speed  ol 
II  knot*  mi  obuined.  the  coal  coiuumptioo  being  1-44  lb 

UtOads  p/  Drofjiiif.— In  river  ditdgirig  two  tyslems  ace 
punued.     ChieplanconsJBtB  in  eicavalinga  series  of  Igngiludin^il 
n ;  the  other  in  dmdgmg 


cross  lumtws  I 

inequalities  are  lelt  belweei 
ayMCB  it  practised,  which 
aide  or  cciisa  dredging;  and 


side  oi  the  ri 


idinal  lu 


when  thai 


can  be  moved  al 
oc  out  ol  g. 


dredtf  ng  lhe  vessel  a  worked  locwacd  by  the  head  chain,  while 
Ihe  buckels  ace  at  lhe  same  time  pcdormiitg  the  eicavalion.  so 
IfaU  a  lontfludinal  Utnch  ia  made  in  the  boitom  of  the  river. 
Kller  proceeding  a  ceilain  length,  the  dredger  s  Mapped  and 
permtlled  to  drop' down  and  commence  a  new  tongiiudina) 
lurcow,  ]>a>3llcl  la  lhe  Gcsl  one.  In  cross  dredging,  on  the  other 
hand,  lhe  vesicl  is  tuppUcd  witb  four  addilioul  mooctngs.  two 
on  each  side,  and  these  chainsare,  like  the  bead  and  stecn  chains, 
wound  round  bacnli  worked  by  steam  power.  In  cnna  dredging 
we  may  suppose  the  vessel  lo  be  moored  at  one  ride  of  the 
channel  to  be  eicavate'd-  The  bucket  fiime  ia  sd  in  motion, 
bill  instead  ol  the  dredger  bcfngdrawnforwacdbylhe  head  chain, 
she  is  drawn  across  Ihe  river  by  the  starboard  ihiins,  and,  having 


d  by  the  head  chain,  and  llic  I 


insvetse  motion  of  the  diedgtr  a  serii 
le  dtedger  takes  out  the  whole  cicav 
I  a  Unilonn  depth  and  leaves  no  pre 
mnd  to  exist  betwem  the  furrows  in 

ill  be  understood  by  reference  to  fig,  1 


lure,  bof^r  dredgers  ut 
dridgen  were  first  eontlnjctid  by  Mesi 
ol  Renfrew,  who  palenied  and  conslrui 
"  Hopper  Ilcedgei,"  combining  in  itse 
dredger  for  raising  rnalerial  and  a  scow 
vlying  ll  to  the  place  of  discharge,  bo 
performed  by  lhe  same  engines  and  the 
The  vessel  for  this  type  of  dredger  is  r 


Consldeial 


rseocctr[ued  in 


iis.  Wm.  Simons  ft  Co. 
:led  what  they  call  the 


n  dredgings,  whidi.il 


,  ipl^ngar 

but  these  disadvantage 
by  the  [act  that  less  capital  is  requiied  ior  pbnl  and  thai  lea 
loom  is  taken  up  by  the  dredger.  If  the  dcpesiting  ground  ia 
lat  away,  Ihe  time  availaUe  for  dredging  a  much  curtailed, 
but  the  [our-scnw  hopper  dredger  constmded  by  Moot  Wm. 
Simons  ft  Co.  for  Bristol  has  done  good  work  at  the  cnt  oi 
sd.  per  Ion,  including  wages,  repairs,  coals.  giESse,  sundrici  and 
interest  on  lhe  fitjl  cost  ol  lhe  [riant,  nolwIlhsUBding  that  the 
material  hoi  10  be  taken  10  m.  fiam  the  BiHtd  Dock.  She  can 
Hfl  400  tons  of  stiff  day  per  hour  [com  a  depth  ol  36  ll.  below 
the  water  line,  and  lhe  power  requiied  varies  from  i»  Lh.p. 
to  ISO  iJi.p.,  according  to  Ihe  nature  of  the  maierioL  The 
speed  is  9  knots,  and  4  prapcllen  are  provided,  two  at  the  head 
:o  enable  the  vessel  lo  si  cam  equally  well 


IS  the  r 


ipc«J  ol  ql  kne4ft  per  llair  ofl  trial.     The  cflal  coaadinplini  dnrinfl 

hawtastilllarEer  hopper  dredger  by  Ihe  umecanMritctocL 

DraltmJIUal  villi  Lmi  SlatI  or  Short  DdiwtiKt  A  pfaraba.— 
lie  6rsl  instance  of  dredgers  being  littcd  with  long  shoots  nas 
u  Lhe  Sues  Canal.  The  soil  in  the  bkei  was  very  variable,  lhe 
uriace  being  generally  loose  mud  which  lay  in  some  pLitis  in 
he  sand,  bui  Ircquently  more  or  less  on  hard  clay.  Resorl  was 
lad  to  shoots  130  fl.  long,  supported  on  pontoons  tonnccled 
'lih  lhe  bull  ol  Ihe  dredger.  The  sand  flowed  away  with  a 
oodcrate  supply  ol  water  td  lhe  shoots  when  Ibey  were  filed 
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■dtiltH 


ol  1  ID  10  mileiial  could  not  be  delivered. 
cluiu  wocfcinc  down  ibe  long  iboot  ovemine  the  diSicuIijt, 
iDd  mho  en«hled  hard  cby  [n  lumps  to  be  dealt  witb.  One 
dre<:fer  turned  out  ibout  looe  cub.  yds,  at  thitk  cky  ia  islioun, 
uid  when  the  clay  wu  bdi  bud  it  oiuld  deliver  150,000  cub.  yd*. 
in  *  moBtb  for  Kvenl  ccasecutjve  montln. 

Sboit  delivery  bii  been  mcecMfidly  effected  by  ndjing  Iht 
mateiial  by  bucket!  in  tbe  oidiiuty  way  and  dellTerini:  it  into 
■  veilica]  cylinder  coonecud  Hi  lb  Boatiag  jointed  pipe*  tbioufb 
vhicb  tbc  dndgingi  pui  10  Ibe  ihore.  Tfajt,  of  coune,  an  only 
be  done  wben  the  place  of  depcnit  ii  Dear  tbe  ipot  irbere  tlie 
material  u  dredged.  Twa  plana  have  been  aaliafactorily  employed 
lor  Ihi*  operation.  At  the  Amaierdam  Quial  the  Itu5  wai 
ducbarged  from  tbe  buckeu  into  a  vertical  cinder,  and  alter 
being  mingled  vritb  water  by  a  revolvlni  Woodford  pump  waa 
tent  oS  under  a  head  ol  preouic  of  4  or  j  IL  to  the  place  al 
deport  in  a  lemi-Huid  stale  through  pipe*  made  ol  timber, 
hooped  with  iron.  Thae  wooden  pipea  were  made  In  lengtbi 
of  about  15  II.,  connected  with  lealher  JoinU,  and  floated  on  the 
■uiface  ol  the  water.  A  Bomewhat  limilar  process  wia  al» 
empbyed  on  the  Sua  CanaL 

A  drednr  (Phte  I,  lie.  J),  conilrucccd  by  Meun  Hunter  A  Enfllih 
for  RcUmlion  worki  on  Lake  Copaii  in  Greece  wai  fitted  wilK  de- 
livery belti  numinian  rollen  la  iteel  lattice  fnme>  on  each  lideol 

■CKca  pa  bour  at  I]  (1.  frum  tbe  centre  of  llie  dr«LEn.  at  a  «■!  of 
I'Sid.  pereub.  metre  lor  WMking  eiepenie*,  with  coal  at  451  per  ton. 
iDCludinB  i^6Cd-  per  cub,  metre  lor  renewal  of  belti,  upmi  which  ih 


ceol'ilMn 


dmleer  for  Uke  TaU 
EnsUsTi,  which  *a.lill 

K  ditt^  upon  either  lide.^  The 


Xnl  applicatiDn  of  ihar 
Uke  liiieaca,  Peru.  e. 


by  Mr  Duel 


'a  land  450  It.  from  the  vmrr 
"hit  dredger  la  believed  10  be  1 
(raveruiHT  ladder,  as  lunTBIe 
terollbeMillwanDoclK. 


pn  threuati  tli 
thin  mattrlil  I 
dredRrlaglve 


KaallHt  amMtud  itilk  DnJglnf.—Ir,  some  cases  It  hm  been 
found  that  the  bottom  Is  too  haid  to  be  dredged  until  it  has 
been  to  lome  extent  Loosened  and  bnikca  up-  Htus  at  Ncwry, 
John  Kennie.  alter  blasting  Ibe  bottom  in  ■  depth  al  Iram  6  to 
S  It.  at  low  water,  removed  the  material  by  dredging  at  an 
expense  of  from  4s.  to  js.  per  cub.  yd.  The  same  process  was 
adopted  by  Messrs  Stevenson  at  the  bar  of  the  Erne  at  Bally- 


le  Mailed,  and  afterwards  raised 


ituantidci  ol  boulder  stones  w 
by  a  dredger  worked  by  hand 
Sir  WilliarD  Cubilt  also  largely  employed  bUsting  in 
wltb  dredgblg  on  the  Severn  (sec  Prix.  Iml.  C.S.  vol.  iv.  p.  361). 
The  coat  a!  bliiling  and  dredging  the  mari  bed*  Is  given  as  being 
aa.  per  cub.  yd.  A  combination  of  blasting  and  dredging  was 
emi^yed  in  1875  by  John  Fowler  of  Stockton  at  tbe  river  Tees. 
Tbe  chief  novelty  was  in  the  barge  upon  which  the  machinery 
*u  bed.  Il  wu  sS  ft.  by  ig  It.  by  4  ft-,  and  bad  eight  legs 
whicb  were  let  down  whed  tbe  barge  waa  In  poiliion.  Ihe 
legs  we<e  then  liied  to  the  baige,  so  that  on  the  tide  falling  it 
became  a  &i«l  pln,t{orm  irom  which  ihe  drilling  was  done. 
Holea  were  bored  a:<d  charged,  and  wben  Ihe  tide  rose  Ihe  legs 
were  heaved  up  and  the  barge  removed,  alter  which  the  (hots 
were  discharged.  Tlicre  were  34  boring  tubes  on  the  barge, 
and  that  waa  the  limit  which  could  at  any  time  be  done  in  one 
tide.  Tbe  area  over  which  tbe  blaating  was  done  measured 
500  yds  in  length  by  100  in  breadth,  a  small  pari  being  un- 
covered SI  low  waler.  He  depth  obtained  in  mid-channel  was 
i4ft.allow  water,  tbe  average  depth  of  rod  Masted  being  aboul 
4  It.  6  in.  The  bolts,  which  were  bored  with  the  diauoitd  drill, 
varied  in  depth  from  7  to  g  II-,  the  distance  belween  them 
being  10  ft.  Dynamite  Li  tin  canisters  fired  by  patent  (use  was 
used  as  the  eiploaive,  ilic  cbaigci  being  1  lb  and  under.  Tbe 
rock  Is  oolite  shale  ol  vuiablt  hardneia,  and  Ihe  avenge  lime 
occupied  in  drilling  holes  j  ft,  deep  wu  11  minutes.  The 
dredger  raised  the  blasted  rock.  The  cost  for  blasting,  lilting 
and  dischnr^ng  at  sea  was  about  49.  per  cub.  yd.,  Including 
inlecest  on  dredging  and  other  plant  empioyed.     The  dredger 

The  quanlity  blasted  was  iio,oeo  cub,  yda.,  and  tbe  contract 
for  blasting  so  as  to  be  lilted  by  Ihe  dredger  was  JS.  id.  per  cub. 
yd-  A  uDilar  plan  waa  adopted  at  BIytb  Harbour  (sec  Ftk. 
Init.  CE.  vol.  81,  p.  ]0i).  The  coat  of  tbe  eiploslvei  per  cub. 
yd.  waa  u,  4d.,  of  boring  is.  gd.  per  cub.  yd.,  and  of  dredging 
IS.  per  cub.  yd,,  indudjig  repairs,  bul  nothing  lor  tbe  use  of 
plant.     Tbe  whole  cost  worked  out  at  ia.  id-  per  cub.  yd.  on  ' 

Sand-pump  Drtdgai. — Perhaps  the  mosi  important  develop- 
ment which  baa  ta^a  place  in  dredging  during  recent  years  haa 
been  the  employment  of  und-pump  dredgcn,  which  are  very 
useful  for  removing  sandy  ban  where  the  pattindar  object  Is  to 
remove  quickly  a  large  quanlity  of  saod  ot  other  soft  material. 
They  arc.  however,  apt  to  malic  large  botes,  and  are  therefore 
not  fitted  lor  poaiUons  wbera  il  is  Becesetry  lo  finish  oS  ibe 
diedgiug  woHc  to  a  nniform  Sat  bottom,  for  whicb  purpcae 
bucket  dredgen  are  betier  adapted.  Pump  dredgers  are.  how- 
ever, admirable  and  economical  machines  tor  carrying  oul  ibe 
work  for  which  they  are  ipcciaUy  suited* 

In  IhediicuHlon  upon  Mr  J.  J.  Webster's  | 
Apirfiancei"  (■■—    ^-    <■  >'   — '    •-•  -  ■ 


Eniin 


in  Holland 


fuEal  pump  wu  placed  against  Ibe  bulkheads  in  the  after  part  of  the 
veiKt.  and  the  sand  avl  water  were  delivered  ioio  a  hniionial 
breeehn-piecr  leading  into  two  pipes  running  along  the  full  length 
of  Ihe  hopper.  The  uiOkulty  of  preventing  Ihe  sand  Irom  ruaning 
overboard  was  entirely  obviated  by  its  being  propeHnl  by  the  puirp 
through  these  pipes,  ibe  hot  toms  of  which  were  perforated  by  a  aeries 
of  boles.  In  addilion,  there  were  a  few  small  flap-doort  Aied  at 
Intervals,  by  means  of  which  the  men  were  able  to  regulate  Ibe 
discharge.  On  bcuig  leurd,  the  cratt  pumped  inio  its  bopper  400 
tons  ol  sand  in  si  niuuitei.  The  coamings  round  Ihe  well  of  ihi 
hoppers  weie  conslruclcd  nth  a  dip,  and  when  the  hopper  was  lull 
a  steady  stream  on  either  side.  The  proportion 
.._  .!._  . ^jj  ibout  30%  of  the  loul 


:  pump.    The  drrdgcv  was  eo 


3  largely  reduced  tl 
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Smit  (tf  lOadeid^  nttr  RstUnlan.  In  tbi  ane  dbcnaiai 
Mr  A.  A.  Lingtey,  iIkb  enfiiKer  lo  the  Gnu  Euten  nUmy,  nvi 
parlteuUn  ol  a  nnd  pump  upon  the  Bann  lyitfliit  wlikli  hul  dhe 
UKd  Beecufull)'  M  LoweMaft.  The  boat  w  to  ft.  loiw  by  »  (I 
wilk.  nod  the  pump  «u  J  ft.  in  dluneter,  nth  ■  tm-blided  diafc 
The  diadune  pipe  ma  II  ia.  in  diameMf.   The  pii^  niied  501 

the  itinc*  quantity  beinc  about  JOO  tona  per  hour,  llu  dnth 
dredted*Mrnn7rt.lBMft.  The  ponp  *aa  driven  by  a  devble- 
eylinder  eniiM.  havinf  cykoden  at  9  la.  diaaieler  by  10  in.  Krohc. 

aod  laaUna  laaiwohiitoBa  gt  n' — "    *- 1— — — ; 

wai  nude  by  fillinf  [be  wnrkini 

vhich  waa  vny  auffnlul  and 

ThcnM  aftbedm^nt  "     - 

id.  par  ton.  indudinf  ( 

dcH^ol  waa  about  xojt     . .      ,     ... 

One  ol  the  carlieft  pumpa  to  be  applkd  to  djTdnnc  purpoaea  was 
the  Woodford,  which  coosiated  «l  a  boriionu]  ditk  wiib  (wo  or 
more  arma  mrUnajn  a  caae  aomewhat  ajmilar  (o  the  onfin'^- 
centriliwBl pump.  ThaditliiiBakeyedtoaverticalihaltvhich  ..— 
driven  horn  abiwa  by  ncana  gl  bdii  or  other  lear  coupled  to  an 
ordinary  portable  engine.  Tlw  punip  within  RMed  on  the  ground; 
the  asclion  pipe  wai  ao  arranged  thai  watrr  wu  drawn  in  with  the 
■and  ormiH.  the  proporriofu  bdng  regulated  to  niit  the  quality  of 
the  mateiiaL  Tbs  dkcharte  pipe  waa  nctaivilar  and  carried  a 
nnical  abaft,  the  whole  apparalua  being  adjuuble  to  eidt  dlBeteat 
demba  of  water.  Thiaarrangefflentwaav«rve>active,and  baa  been 
ui^onmanvworka.    8u.«TFfcc™Vaaadpi™p.anj«li£catlon 

dam  Ship  Canal,  (or  wiiirh  it  waa  deaigaed.  The  eicavation  Cram 
the  caoaF  had  to  bo  deponted  on  the  baaka  aoeae  diauoce  away  ftoB 
Ibc  dnidgtn.  and  alter  being  talaed  by  the  onKnary  bucket  dredger, 
initesd  ot  being  diiduTgcd  Into  the  balnea,  they  were  kd  into  a 
vertical  i^hamber  OP  ibe  up  aide  of  the  puaih  aultable  anangementa 
being  nude  lor  regulailnf  the  deNvery.  TM  pomp  waajl  ft.  in 
diameta-.  and  iDadc  about  ijo  tevalutlonn  per  ailiuNa,  The  «t(( 
waa  drawn  up  on  the  bottom  aide  and  mixed  with  the  dtacending 
mud  on  the  up  aide,  and  Ibe  two  were  diichnrsed  into  a  pipe  Is  in. 
in  diameter.  The  diacharge  pipe  waa  a  apodal  feature,  and  conaiiHd 
of  a  aeriea  of  wooden  pipea  jointed  together  irith  leather  bintn 
and  ADaudonbuoyalTamlbedndgerta  thebank  Inaomecaaea 
ihii  pipe  waa  VM  wla.  long,  and  diichargcd  the  inaterial  t  Ct.  above 
(he  water  level  Each  dtodaer  and  pump  waa  capable  of  diachaTE- 
ing  an  average  o'iS»>  «>b.  )^>.  per  day  of  ilToura.    5chn>idl\ 

pump.  ItcDoiiatvDf  arevolving  wheel^ft.  indiameter,  withcuKera 
rrvolvina  under  a  hood  which  |uu  allowa  Ibe  waler  M  jiaaa  under- 
Bea(h.  To  the  lop  aide  of  the  hood  a  >D  in.  auction  npc  lam  an 
ordinary  untrifugal  pump  i*  aftached.  The  pump  I*  driven  by  two 
16  in.  by  n  in-  cytindera,  at  154  rrvolutiona  per  minute,  the  boiler 
preaauic  being  9s  lb  per  aq.  In.  Thia  aninratui  ia  capable  o(  ex- 
cavating aLic^  Blue  clayey  mud,  aod  will  deliver  the  rnaletiol  at 
500  Id  050  yda-  dbtance.     The  belt  reaulu  are  obtained  when  the 

eacavalcd  per  diem  by  the  apparatui  ia  JJOO  cub.  ydi.,  the  majdmum 
quantity  being  isoo  cub.  yda. 

Kennard'a  land  pump  la  enllrelydtfferenl  from  the  pufapo already 
deacrjhed,  and  ie  a  direct  application  of  the  onSnaiy  lift  JMBp.  A 
wrought  iron  box  haa  a  uKiion  pipe  htled  at  Ika  bottom,  iWng  about 
hall  iray  up  the  iniide  of  (heboii  on  the  top  of  the  box  ia  titled  the 

choina.  and  the  pump  loweitd  Iron  above.   Aa  eooa  aa  the  box  & 
filled  with  aand  il  ia  niaed.  the  catchea  holding  up  the  boltooi 
rdesied.  i 
Sand-pi 
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idthec 


Hutto-.  H  . 

ccB»iIi«al  pamp  with  a  (an  4  ft.  in  dinmelcr 

auction  aod  delivery  ,pipea.  each  iB  in.  in  diam; 

between  guidn%d  la  Ihe  end  of  the  voiael.  w 
;  and  adjaalin*  Iheia 


waa  Sued  wit . 

polating  Ihe  punpt  and  the ' 
drcdter.  The  eniiae  waa  70 
wai(Bo"     '"- ' ' 


he  liavy  aide  eh 


tber  ol  haiKlt  required  lo 


f  Mr  Dami 


rorklng  (hit  aani 


aBTlon,  Each  machine  waa  capable  of  raistig  about  tya  loin  of 
nalerinl  per  day,  the  eninnea  working  at  Aa  and  (he  pump  at  iSa 
revolution*  per  minute.  The  land  wai  delivered  Inu  bargei  along. 
■ide  the  dredger.  The  coat  c^  railing  the  material  and  depositing 
It  in  baiipi  waa  about  Id,  per  ton  when  the  aand  pumpa  were  worl(. 
ing.  but  upon  the  year'a  work  the  coat  waa  J'4d.  per  cub.  yi.  lor 
working  eipenaea  and  repain,  and  i'34d.  per  cub,  yd.  [or  intereit 
and  depreciation  at  10  K  upon  the  cost  of  Ihe  plant.  nuUnga  tout 
cost  lor  dredging  of  j-^uj.  per  cub.  yd.  The  coat  lor  transport  wag 
J-SS8d.  per  cub.  vd..  making  a  total  com  lor  dredging  and  transport 
of  7»J4d.  per  cub.  yd.  Dredging  and  traniport  on  the  lame  works 
by  an  ordinary  bucVel  drrfprr  and  bathes  con  B-jaM.  per  cub.  yd. 
Two  of  the  largest  and  moR  auomlul  instance!  of  sand-pump 
diTdgera  an  the  ^'  Biancker  "  and  Ihe  "  C.  fi.  Civw."  beloagbii 


U  Ihe  MefseyDockaaadKubMr  Baud.   Mr  A.  C  l«Mt  ■•• 

piruculan  of  the  worii  done  by  ibesc  drcjgen  In  a  paper  rad  hSm 
(be  Engineering  Congresa  In  1899.  They  .are  each  i»0  ft.  king.  47  ft 
wide  and  lo-j  ft.  dRp,  (he  draught  knded  being  16  ft.  TTiey  ara 
BHed  with  two  ctnlriTugal  pmnps,  each  6 IL  In  diameter,  with  36  in. 
suction  and  delivery  pipes,  united  into  a  49  ia.  diaiHIcr  pipe,  hai^ 
by  a  ball  and  socket  joint  In  a  traiuikinjBD  aa  to  wok  safdy  la  a  w^- 
way  when  Ihe  mvea  are  10  It- high.  The  auction  pipe  Is  76  ft.  lai» 
and  win  dredve  in  M  It.  of  water-  The  eight  hoppers  bald  jooo  us. 
aquivaleMwheaaoUd  tDioooeub.yda.1  th^  can  be  fmedT ia  Ihrs. 
quartera  of  aa  hour  aad  diachuged  in  Sve  miautaa.  Ut  Lystsr 
stated  that  sp  U  May  1899.  Ibe  quantity  taovad  fruB  bar  nd 
maln^hannel  iboals  amounted  to  41 ,140^60  Ions,  givins  a  wid(h 
of  clannel  of  1500  (t.  ikrou^  the  bar,  wjCh  a  muumum  depth  tl 
17  fl.  Theeoaloldiedlingonlkebarby  tbs"G,  B.Cr9w''diinH 
i«9a.  when  4.^09,150  tons  ol  nalerkl  wm  icBoved.  waa  o^tj: 
per  (on  lor  wages,  supplies  and  lepaul.  These  figurca  Indude  all 
direct  wr>rking  costs  and  a  proportion  of  the  charge  fw  actual 
■uDcrinieodcBcc.  but  no  allowance  for  intent  09  capital  cost  or 
I  av«iagK  te%  of  the  sand  and  mod  (hat  are 
he  skla  of  the  vessd.  Ur  Lyaler  has,  hoHver. 
e  Ihia  difficulty  by  a  apecisi 
R  i>rec. /luL  CX  vdL  1%). 


At  Ihe  Englncerfnf  CadeiHice.  1007,  Mr  Lyaler  read  a 
which  he  stated  that  the  total  quBntin>  of  mateiUI  nnwvi 
the  bar  of  Ibe  Meraey,  fian  the  CiusSy  chanaeL  and  (nni  ataer 
—'—  -•  •■--  — lin  channd  by  Iba  "  C-  B.  Cmw  "  and  "  BiaackB  " 


meat  dm 


heodS^^' 


hoadoptkn  ti 

lI  thediBdfiag 


t.  In  length 


1007.    "Intiie  Boleof  1(99  (head 

McTiey  was  a  striluBg  instaace  of , ,_..,  . 

dredging  rather  than  by  penaanent  worka,  and  lbs  eo 
aystem  aa  well  aa  Ihe  advantage  which  tta  elasticity 
butty  to  varying  drcunslancea  natmit,  waa  pginLn 
The  most  recent  experience  which  baa  nulUd  in  the 

the  pflHBial  to  revet  the  Taykit'a  bank,  ladicaua  ihat ..^ 

method  haa  Its  linutations  and  canaoE  uDvide  tCr  every  contingency 
which  is  likely  to  oriaa;  at  tlw  same  One,  Ibe  utility  and  economy 
d  the  dredging  system  b  la  no  way  duiaiahc<l.  ....  Having 
'  toIbeever4BaaaBiBgaiiaof  veaaeb-aacliaDielor  newdwka 
-imncea  on  a  very  lane  seals  received  llie  authority  ^  ~iTi!.- 
datiag  the  aaaaioB  0(19(^1906,  la  Ibia  icheme  ii 
J  -.-"isaiy  to  make  pcovuion  lor  vcaarT'  '■'  "*~-  *' 
dnught,  and  na^nng  reflaid  to  t 
if  veiacli  It  has  been  determined  stilTlunher  u  dEepsn  and  improve 
he  outer  channel  of  Ibe  Mersey.  No  ued  meaauiw  of  improvement 
Las  been  decided  on,  but  after  careful  uirvey  ol  sining  condiiions 
ind  a  com porivin  with  probable  requlremenia.  il  has  been  determined 
oconstriKt  a  dredger  of  iimdo  una  capacity,  pnividQl  with  pump- 
ng  power  equivaloal  u  about  three  timea  thai  of  any  caiiliiv 
Irednn.  By  the  UK  of  thla  vessel  it  Is  antidpaled  Ihst  it  will  b* 
oaaiblc  to  deal  wilh  very  much  larger  quaalitieaof  larul  al  a  cheaper 
are,  and  ID  1of(.  greater  depth  than  theealating  plant  pcnnila. 

'   *'  .  l-mmin^ll     J,B.lu  u   ^.^  u.  i^yLuyg    'V"^ 

length  la  4ty  It.,  beam  tf 
ing  niBchlnety  coniina  of  lour  ce^uuiiaii 
r r-  ., r —IS  of  inverted  triple  eapanii(»Gngiiica.  and 

propelling  madiinery.  conaladng  of  two  sets  of  liipla 
"*  -  ««"-  J  -Iriving  F—  -*  *  -'—J  -*  -'• ' — ■- 


ace :  leagth  100  ft.,  breadth  M  It.,  depth  14  It.  6  la-,  honier  apadly 
iDOO  tona.  The  pumpincarTangemcnu  lor  EDiag  the  hopdei  with 
aand  or  dlscharglag  ovmoard  coruist  of  two  cent rifu^I  pumps, 
— ■■  -Iriven  from  one  of  th*  propelling  engioea.  The  auctk'  ~~- 
ch  97  in.  In  diameter,  and  are  so  arranged  that  Ihey 
or  pumping  either  lomrd  or  aft.  as  the  stale  of  (lie 

n  pipes.    Owing  10  the  exceptional 
had  to  conlcnd,  special  precauliona 


Subting  the 
which  th* 
aen  in  dettgning 
The  attachment 
b  give  a  perfectly 
the  pipe*.    ThI 


rally  by  liyd 


Dught  inboard  when  ru 


high  tide.  Ontht  roth  o 
in  rough  weather  during 


Bovkgm  and  Calais  bv  all 


irV.  Hydraulic  cushioning  cyUndcrs 

I  Ihe  vessel  arrived  at  Eau  LondoB 
waa  a  depth  of  14  ft.  on  (be  bar  St 
^,  scarcely  Ihr«  mootha  of IcrwardSB 

nth  of  November  i^,  ibe  "  Kate", 
sea  6o,iiao  tons  of  dredginga.  Ha 
on  the  7th  of  November,  when  ih« 

ip  dredging  bai  been  carried  out  at 
•pper  pump  dicdgen,  workable  who 
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Ua  kad  inn  uc  BM  Bon  ihu  J  (i.  bi(b  ud  tb*  ogH  niw  iBt 
tnoR  Uun  l|  It.  bigh.  The  drcdcingj  an  lakcD  3  m.  to  Ki,  and  ihr 
price  for  drHeing  and  di:pD«7ting  from  000,000  to  900.000  cub, 
■Kcnala  }  or  fiycanni  7-a5d.  pcrcub.  yd.  The  csiitnctor  offCml 
IS  da  th(  «arfi «  «-A>5d.  pa  cob.  yd.  ea  aoadiiiDa  id  being  lUowI 

to  walk  vOKr  u  Celiii  or  Boalocat,  u  (hf "- -"-  —  • 

Sand-pamp  dndgins  liaa  elw  been  ejitena 

■HHtH  of  the  litm  oTAmturaun,  RoiCerdai 

of  Fnnce  by  land  drednn  oonetncted  by  Metw  L. 
•ad  C  ft  K.  SalL  l%e  bijeK  dicc^er.  the  "  An 
>4i  ft-  by  *i  U.  b*  loft.  B  bL,  end  ltu«wlae>o(  191 
■■    bioAuci^.k-.uid.tbe 


e(  dred^iip.  Tin  pomp  lao  ■•  6  (t.  9  i 
tiBpUte>liciiisaliRWf>itinin.ei>dnii 
Tbe  piuip  tan  raue  lib  cab.  ft.  *  mi 
vhicn,  tnldng  the  propovtioe  <4  )  of 
delivery  of  )9  cub-  it.  of  Mod  per 


3  fiv 


unUe 


viDDtea.    The  v«eb  aie  exccllc 

Ctmbimd  B/Kkd-Laildcr  and  Sand-Pumf  Drtd(i 
bddea  and  sand  pumpi  iuivc  aba  b«oa  Glted  t< 
drcdgec.  A  lucceuful  eitunple  a\  tlii*  pisctice  11  lurnubal  by 
the  hopper  dredger  "  Percy  SuHktson  "  (Plile  I.  fig.  S), 
Hnicled  under  Ibe  dilution  of  Sr  C.  A.  HaHlcy,  cn^nt 
the  Danube  Commission  for  the  deepening  of  the  rivet  Danube 
■od  the  Sulina  bar.  This  diedget  it  lie  ft.  by  40  Et.  by  ■]  II. 
1  in.,  aod  haa  a  hopper  capacity  for  tijo  lou  of  dredgingt. 
Tbe  buckets  have  each  a  capacily  el  t%  cub.  It,,  and  are  able 
to  raise  1000  Ions  of  ordiuaiy  material  per  hour.  Tbe  luclioQ 
pump,  which  is  dfivcD  by  an  independent  set  of  triple  capan^an 
cngina,  ia  capable  of  raiiiag  700  tona  of  sand-per  hour,  and  of 
rfintging  to  a  depth  of  js  ft.  below  the  WBter~llnB.  The  ]oi*et 
end. of  the  suction  pipe  is  controlled  by  special  steaAi  appliance! 
by  which  the  pipe  can  be  brought  entirely  inboafd.  The  "  Percy 
Sandenoa  "  raiaes  and  depoaits  on  an  average  5000  tona  of 
valeiial  per  day. 

Crab  Dred[iTs. — The  grab  drcdgei  was  itited  by  Sir  Benjanun 
Baker  IProc  Inil.  C.E.  vol.  1  ij,  p.  jB)  to  have  been  invmted  by 
Gouff£iai7^tand  wasworiiedl^tworopeaaiidabar.  Various 
kinda  of  apparatoa  have  been  desired  In  the  shape  of  grabs  or 
buckets  for  dredging  purposes.  These  are  usu^y  worked  by  1 
iteam  crane,  which  lets  the  open  grab  down  to  tbe  surface  of 
the  groend  to  be  excavated  and  then  doses  it  by  a  chain  which 
forces  the  tinea  into  the  ground;  the  grab  is  then  raised  by  the 
Cr«ne,  which  deposits  the  conlents  either  Into  the  hopper  of  Ihe 

The  n^wtmoB  gmb  ha!  pcrhai 
Bay  ochCT  apporatui  of  this  aort 


■(iff  cUy — a gencml  defect  in  this  class  of  dredger.  It  is  also  capable 
of  lifting  lar^  loose  fdccci  of  rock  wogtiiog  frnm  1  to  1  tons.    A 

ei<  <fiy>.  in  19  ft.  of  waH,  an  avenge  of  ;3l  lam  and«  maiimum 
of  ftf  tool  pa  hour,  and  during  11  itft.  m  i&  ft.  of  water,  an 
amge  o(  48  tons  and  a  maumum  of  ig  toni  per  hour,  at  a  t»t  ol 
l-63d.  per  ton,  occfndinE  intereil  on  the  capital  and  deprecisiion. 
The  laigest  dredger  to  wmch  tUs  apparatus  has  bean  applied  is  the 
■lab  bi^ct  boner  dndnr  "  Miles  K.  Burton  "  (Plate  I.  Gg,  9), 
belongiog  to  Ihe  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board.  It  iteqULpixd 
with  5  grafaa  oa  Moqan's  patent  systen.  whkh  is  a  modifteation  of 
Printman'a,  the  gniba  heiag  worked  by  J  Hydranllc  erann.  It 
raited  and  dcpmited.,!!  to  ijai.  atiea,  11  loads  o<  about  1450  torn 
ach  irith  a  double  shift  of  hinds,  at  a  cpit  of  about  la.  sd.  pcrcub. 
yd.  of  rooil,  including  the  working  eipenwt  for  Kacci  of  crc*.  fuel 
.nri  ««..  Mr  R.  A.^ariltierof  Run  hasnaird  ihal  "thedlkicni 

u  quite  gent^  on  tij  tl 

and  penetrate  tlic  raatertal  as  soon  aa  the  upward  tlrain  it  put  1 
the  firtlnf  ch^n.  Even  in  hard  nVaterlal  the  jatn  penrtrnEo 
thoroughly  as  IB  eauie  the  buckrt  10  be  well  fiUed.    The  grab  it  foui  . 

an  dry  land-'*    It  it  claimed  on  bctuK  of  grabs  (Sat  thi^  lift  a  tnialler 
nrnportion  of  water  than  any  other  clau  of  drcdcer- 
sT:r_  ■!..  i-_i..:.„  y  ,hf  nth  century  oonud^iable  advance  has 

o-    The  fiirtt  quadruple  dredgrr  uied  by  the 
ia  isit^iugiiq  tiat  at  Sauthampion,  Havre, 


?,»= 


:veral  tnachines  ok- 
haidly  be  called  dredgers,  although 
'       '      I  and  harboun. 


bKkel 

Iffic^biMsai  jlf^iiiii«i.-rTh< 
appliances  which  pediapa  CI 
tbiy  ar«  nsed  for  dcanaing 

Kinfitool's  dredger,  uted  fn  cleanivig  the  river  Sour,  consislcd 
of  a  beat  with  a  broad  rake  fitted  to  (he  bow,  capabfc  of  adtuurnc^i 
(0  diDcnut  depdia.  At  Ihe  sd»  of  the  boat  were  hiaied  two  winit 
of  the  tame  dapih  aa  the  rake  and  in  a  line  with  it.  Wbeu  tbe  ra£c 
was  dropjwl  to  the  bouom  ol  the  river  and  (he  wingt  eileukd  to 
tbcude,  they  lonncd  a  sort  of  tcmpoiary  dam.  aod  the  water  bc^n 

pi  .  ..    ■  .  .....       -BJiKit.    Pnjr™ 

of  I.    The  appsratui  w^j  vLTy 

ct  horoughly,  but  the  distance 

a  "  pcqpeller  dredger  "  fa 
n  IttonwtcdoranoldBuiv 

bt  IS.  one  at  each  tide,  each  it 


he  shaft,  and  driven  by  br 

_ its  motion  by  belling  fr 

9  h.p.  ponabfc  engine.    The  propellert  w 


is. 


^fly-wtiH 

Si" 


'  a  space  c4  150  yda.  long  1^  a  ydt.  wide. 
A.  uvalley  io  i>!7  dnlinnran  arranETinent  foe  the  harbour  of 

ladder  drrdga  when  there  it  even  9  imall  iwcll.  A  pump  injccU 
up  (he  tand,  and  another  centrifugal  pump  dnwt  up  the  mind 
tand  and  watfr  and  diseharcvt  it  into  a  hopper,  (he  pumps  and  all 
machinery  being  on  boajd  the  hopper-  To  allow  for  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  vessel— either  by  the  action  of  the  tide  or  by  the  swell 

of  190  cub.  yds.,  and  ■■  propelled  and  the  punpi  worked  t^an  engiitt 
of  Isoi.h.p.  F«m  so  to  Bo  cub.  yds.  per  hour  on.  be  raued  by  this 
drc^er. 

The  ■' A(]uomotTicc."  desisncd  by  Fopic,  1 
Garonne  st  Agen,  appears  to  he  a  modinfation  1 
•poon  arraniemenl.  A  Hot-bottomed  boat  31 1 
wide  waa  tided  at  tbe  bow  with  raddks,  which  wi 
tide.  Connected  wiih  'he  naildle.  uai  a  lone  chj 
pulley  on  uprights  a 


"■  """^  by  M  ft. 
resclualed  by  the 


tain  lift:  8 
ml  of  the  bet 


on  tcoop  a  It.  *Me  and  >  ft.  6  in.  deep. 
sa  strong  eaoufh  It  drew  the  Koop  aking  by  wienni 
01  [IK  paouKa  and  chaial,  and  the  scoop  when  hlltd  wa>  opened  bt 
a  leivr  aad  diichargcd.  About  6j  cub.  yds.  of  gravel  could  b< 
Tslsed  by  (he  apparatus  in  11  houra.  When  the  tide  failed  Ihe 
apfufatut  wat  worked  by 
The  Danube  Stcun  Na 


le  Danube  Stcun  Navigation  Co.  removed  the  shingle  In  Ih 


king,  and  £((ed  with 


S.'? 


owr  ike  hank 
by  8.  Tydem 


was  ?ound  wty'effiudouTin'rm 


..kowithwi. 
of  chilled  catt 


ull 
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OHMt  iilnmii  lo'dredgg  with  a  dose-rHfcd  tail  bdore  i  ligM 
vind,  wHh  wcigbli,  sgaiiut  a  very  slighl  lidc  or  currrnl,  but 
th«c  are  condllioiu  which  cannot  be  commanded.  The  dccdfe 
■uy  tcmaio  dowD  from  a  quiiIcT  of  ta  bout  U  twenty  minuiei, 
by  which  lime,  U  Ibingi  |d  well,  it  ougbt  to  be  [airly  filled  Id 
dtedpnB  from  a  small  boti  Ihe  limpieil  pla 


■aUigey 


d  coil  in  ih< 
.  worked  by  Iwo  men,  wt 


yachl.  >i 


er  sofethonu. 


■ailJllg  boat,  but  il  the  ileamcc  ii  ol  any  aiie  great  r 

Two  ingenious  cases  of  dredging  under  unusual  ■ 
woilhy  of  mention,  one  ax  from  ihore,  one  iron 
TrondliECDi  F)otd.  Canon  A.  M.  Norman  in  iS. 
hauling  the  diedgi  up  the  pmipiioui  jhom  ol  lb 
dredge  was  shol  Irom  a  bo^l  dost  to  Ihe  shutc,  i 
paying  out  lome  hundrcda  of  faihoms  of  line  it  n 
dredge  was  then  hauled  from  Ihc  top  ol  the  clifli  u| 
icriped.  Hitches  against  projecting  metis  were 
were  overcome  by  suddenly  paying  out  line  for 
dredge  wai  lilied  into  a  boat  when  it  reached  the 
lea.  The  other  caic  occurred  during  the  Antamic 
^rapped  Imps  of  lini 
■     ■        Tbeicenlv, 


the  "  Oitcowtry-"    Hodgson  di 


which  oe 

again  1  but  w 


xl  in  the  i< 
below  it, 


each  place  at 

be  worked  between  Ibcm 

I    Tbc  dredge  como  up  vsriouily  (rei( 

the  objccta  of  March  foi  future  uie.    1 
dredging  cipcdilion  a  frame  oi  [datfoim 


along  crocki 
lys  joined  up 
ig  cleared  al 
-god,  the  dredge  could 

1  regularly  organiud 


isby  tf 


well  enough  ii 

and  pour  out 

contrivance  by  which  the  bottom  of  the  bag  l>  rnade  lo  uniace 
The  fini  plan  is  the  simpler  and  the  one  more  usutNy  adopted. 
the  aecortd  baa  the  advantage  of  letting  the  Diaas  slide  out  more 
smoothly  and  easily,  but  the  being  introduces  rather  a  damaging 
compt'eation,  as  it  li  apt  to  loosen  or  give  way  Any  objects 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  heap  are  now  carefully  removed,  and 
placed  for  identilication  in  jars  or  tubs  of  sca-woler,  of  which 
■here  should  be  a  number  secured  in  sane  form  of  bottle  basket, 
standing  ready  The  heap  should  aui  be  much  disturbed,  for  the 
delicate  objects  containni  in  ft  have  already  been  unavoidably 
subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage,  and  Ihe  lea  friction 
among  the  slones  the  better 

Eiamiialiim  tf  lit  Cukk  5i/tinf.— The  sorting  of  Ihe  catch 
i)  faciKla  led  by  silling  The  sieves  used  Ineariy  English  e;qKdi- 
lions  were  of  various  siaei  and  meshes,  each  sieve  having  a  finer 
mesh  than  the  sieve  smaller  than  itself  In  use  the  whole  were 
put  together  in  the  form  of  a  nest,  the  smallest  one  with  Ihe 

were  then  put  in  the  top  sieve,  and  the  whole  set  moved  gently  up 
and  down  in  a  tub  of  sea  water  by  handles  attached  to  the  bottom 

A  simple  but  effective  plan  is  la  let  the  sieves  of  various  sized 
mesh  fit  accurately  on  each  other  like  lids,  the  coarsest  on  top, 
and  to  pour  water  upon  material  placed  on  Ihe  top  one.  In  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fishi  '        "      "     ' 


from; 


le:  the  very  finest  objec 
water  escaping  from  a  i 
.  sides.    Any  of  these  ni< 


is  led  on  them 
•re  retained  by 


anything  passing  through  the  sieve  is  gone  | 
PmrrKlum  n/  5#ecin>eiii.— The  presen 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  purpose  for  whii 
■-    ' infoinialdehydeli 


It  can  be  stored  in  4a%aatution  and  used  In  i'/,,  Ihna savins 
spacB,  and  it  preHrvs  many  animals  in  their  colours  for  a  1iiD«i 
formalin  preparations  do  not,  howevei,  list  aa  well  as  do  thole  ia 
Spirit  The  suitable  fluids  for  various  histological  inquiries  arc 
beyond  the  scope  ol  Ihe  present  article,  but  lor  general  marilM 
hittolegy  Din'  fluid  is  uufut,  being  simple  to  prepare  and  not 
■ccettluting  the  leouval  of  the  ipecimen  loaBotbet  fluid.  Ilia 
composed  of  70%  alcohol  90  puts,  gladal  acetic  add  7  part*, 
4%  fornuldehyde  ^  parts. 

The  sdentific  value  of  a  dredging  depends  mainly  upon  two 
thiogi,  the  care  with  which  the  objects  procured  are  pres^ved  snd 
labelled  lor  future  identification  and  rcferenoe.  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  all  the  drcumitancea  of  the  dredging— the  posiiion. 
the  depth,  ihc  nature  of  the  ground,  the  date,  the  bottom- 
tcmperalurc,  tic  — arc  recorded.  In  the  British  Marine  Biological 
Association's  work  in  the  NorthSea,  a  separate  sheet  of  a  pcinted 
book  with  tarbon  paper  and  duplicate  sheets  (which  temain 
always  on  the  ship)  ii  used  for  the  record  of  the  patticulars  of 
each  haul,  di.'pih.  gear,  lie  ,  being  filled  into  s|»ccs  indicated  in 
tbe  form.  This  use  of  pteviously  prepared  fornis  has  been  faand 
to  be  a  great  saving  of  lime  snd  avoids  risk  ol  omission.  Whether 
labelled  eiiemally  ot  not,  all  bottles  shoutd  conlsin  patduncnt 
01  good  papei  bbelt  written  with  a  soli  pendl  These  cannot 
be  lost  The  mote  fully  details  of  reference  number  of  stativll, 
gear,  date.  Ac  ,  are  given  the  better,  as  should  a  mistake  hcmade 
in  one  particular  it  can  frequently  be  traced  and  rectified  by 

Crmlli  III  Silpt  Bf  Oftnluiu  —At  tbe  Birmingham  ineetinx 
ol  the  Diitish  Association  in  1839  an  important  committee  was 
appoinlcd  "  for  researches  with  the  dredge  with  a  view  10  ihe 
invesligationof  the  marineioology  of  Great  Britain,  the  illltislia- 
lion  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  marine  animals,  and  tbc 
moreamiraledcterminalionoflhetosiilsof  Ihe  Pliocene  period." 
(M  this  committee  Edward  Forbes  was  the  ruling  spirit,  and 
under  tbe  genial  influence  of  bis  contagious  enthusiasm  great 
piDgmi  was  made  during  the  neii  decade  in  the  fcoowledga 
of  the  fauna  ol  the  British  seas,  and  many  wonderfully  pleasant 

from  the  English,  the  Scottish,  or  the  lush  branches  of  tbe 
committee,  and  in  iSso  Edward  Forbes  submitted  its  first 
general  report  on  British  nurine  loolofy.  This  report,  as  might 
have  been  aniKlpated  from  the  onlneni  qualifica lions  ot  the 
reporter,  was  of  the  highcai  value,  and,  taken  along  with  his 
remarkable  memoirs  previously  published,  "  On  the  Distnbulioo 
of  the  MoUuica  and  RadiaU  of  the  Aegean  Sea."  and  "  On  the 
Zoologiial  Rclationi  of  the  eliding  Fauna  and  Flora  of  tike 
Dtiiish  Isles."  may  be  said  to  mark  an  era  m  the  pngren  of 
human  thought 
The  dredging  operations  ot  the  British  Association  committee 
Uy  under  tbe  idea  that  at  tbe  loo-fathom 


:.  by  u 

iiied.  Ihe  lero  of  animal  IJe  was  approached —1 


in.  with  Sir  James 
Clark  Rosa,  that  "  from  however  great  a  depth  we  nuy  b< 
enabled  10  bring  up  mad  and  slones  of  tbe  bed  of  the  ocean  wc 
shall  find  thepi  teeming  with  animal  life."  Sample*  of  thtac*. 
bottom  procured  with  great  difliculty  and  in  amall  quantity 
[ram  the  first  deep  soundings  in  the  Atlantic,  cbielly  by  tbe  use 
of  Brooke's  sounding  machine,  an  Instrument  which  by  a  seal 
contrivance  disengaged  its  wcighia  when  it  reached  tbe  bottom, 
and  thus  oQowed  a  lube,  so  arranged  as  to  gel  filled  with  a  sample 
ol  Ihc  bottom,  to  be  recovered  by  tba  sounding  line,  wereeafpily 
eiamlned  by  microscopisis,  and  the  singular  fad  was  estaUishcd 
'   ■  "'  '  rgc  part  of  the  bed  of  the 


j|  Ihe  I 


ir  Woken 


I  of  CI 


llich.  the  ni  .  , 

I  under  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  reported  that  slar-fishes, 
cir  aiomacbs  full  Of  lite  deci^wa  (oiaminifeia.  had  com 
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or  htm  t  depth  of  rioo  fithamt  ia  t  aaDodint  line;  and  doubli 
bepn  to  bt  enteruinR]  whclhei  the  batlam  ol  the  la  wu  in 
(lUth  ■  descit,  St  whethei  it  nugfat  not  pieieat  >  aew  uukigical 
Mgioa  open  to  iovtitij^tioa  and  discoveiyi  "id  peopled  by  ■ 
peculiu  riuna  Kiiied  lo  iu  aptcUl  conditionj. 

In  the  year  1S67,  while  the  question  oaa  itill  tmdecUed, 
two  telling  inveui^diom  were  undertalcen  independcatly.  In 
Amecka  Count  L.  F.  de  PourUla  (iSit-iWo),  an  officer  era- 
ployed  in  the  United  SuiesCoail  Survey  under  BenJiRiin  Peiice. 
commenced  a  leHci  of  deep  dcedgings  aciou  the  Gull  Stream  oQ 
thecoaitofFloHda,  which  were  continued  in  the  (ollowing  year, 
and  wen  productive  of  matt  valuable  multa;  and  in  Great 
Briuin  the  Adrairally.  on  thcreptewntalion  of  the  Royal  Society, 
placed  the  "  Lightning,"  a  smalt  gun-ve«3c!,  at  the  disposal  ol  a 
imall  committee  to  uund  and  dredge  in  the  North  Atlantic 
between  Shetland  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 

In  the  "Lightning."  with  the  help  of  a  donkey-engine 
for  winding  in,  dredging  was  carried  on  with  comparative  ease 
■t  a  depth  of  (00  lathoms.  and  at  that  depth  animal  life  wat 
found  to  be  itill  abundant.  The  mults  ol  the  "  Lightning's  " 
dredging  were  regarded  of  so  great  iraportann  to  science  that 
the  Koyal  Society  pressed  upon  the  Admiralty  the  advantage 
of  continuing  the  researches,  and  accordingly,  during  the  yeara 
1^9  nnd  1S70,  the  gun-boat  "  Porcupine  "  was  put  under  the 
order*  of  a  commitice  consisting  of  Dt  W.  B.  Carpenter.  D( 
Cwyn  Jeflreyi,  and  Profesior  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Wyville 
Thomson,oneotoiherof  whom  superintended  the  JcientiEc  wort 
of  ■  MriM  of  drcrfging  trips  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  north 
tod  weat  ol  the  British  Islands,  nhich  occupied  two  summen. 

In  the  "Porcupine,"  in  the  summer  of  i86g,  dredging  was 
carried  down  successfully  to  a  depth  of  143J  fathoms,  upwards 
of  two  niiei  and  a  half,  in  the  Day  of  Biscay,  and  the  dredge 
brought  up  well.ileveloped  repreaentatives  ol  ill  the  daises  of 
marine  invertebrates.  During  the  cruises  of  (he  "  Porcupine  " 
the  fauna  of  the  deep  water  o3  the  wealera  coaata  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  ttJerably  well  ascertained, 
and  It  was  found  to  dilter  greatly  from  the  fauna  of  ahallon 
water  in  the  same  region,  to  posseit  very  special  characlen,  and 
to  fhow  a  very  marked  relation  to  the  faunae  of  the  earlier 
Tertiary  artd  the  later  Cretaceous  periods. 

lo  tbe.wmter  of  rS7i.  as  a  sequel  to  the  preliminary  cruises 
dibt  "Lightning  "and  "Porcupine,"  by  far  the  most  conaider- 
able  expedition  in  which  systematic  dredging  had  ever  been 
made>  vecial  object  left  Great  Briuin.  H.M.S.  "  Challenger," 
a  corvelte  of  i]a6  tons,  wlih  auiitiaty  steam  working  to  1934 
h.p.,  vai  despatched  to  investigate  the  phyacal  and  biological 

The  "  Challenger  "  was  provided  with  a  most  complete  and 
liberal  oltanization  for  the  purpose  ;  she  had  powerful  deck 
engines  tor  hauling  in  the  dredge,  workrooms,  labomtories  and 
libraries  for  investigating  the  resulla  on  the  spot,  ar)d  a  staff  of 
competent  naturalists  lo  undertake  such  iovesiigilioni  and  to 
saperiolend  the  packing  and  preservation  ol  the  specimens 
reserved  for  future  study.  Since  the  "  Challenger  "  eipedition 
the  use  of  wire  rope  has  enabled  far  smaller  vessels  lo  undertake 
deep  sea  work.  The  "  Challenger,"  however,  may  be  said  to  have 
established  the  practicability  of  dredging  at  any  known  depth. 

Operating  Dredges  attd  Trtnali  in  deep  Seai- — Dredging  opera- 
tionsfiomlargevessels  in  deep  leai  present  numerous  difficultiea  , 
Thegres  tweightofthesblpmBkesbermotion.whi 
of  progreu  or  rolling,  irresistible  to  the  dredge. 
latter  tenda  (o  Jump,  therefore,  which  both  lowera  its  D*pih  of  « 
eE5ciciicy  and  causes  it  to  eiert  a  sudden  unin  on 
the  dredge  rope. 

Tbe  efficiency  or  evenness  of  dredging  was  secured, 
therefore,  by  the  special  device  of  fastening  a  heavy 
weight  some  looorjoolaihoms  from  the  dredge  end 
of  the  dred^  rope.  This  was  either  bwered  with  the 
dredge  or  icnl  down  after  by  mean! of  a  "messenger," 
B  riog  of  rope  fiied  round,  but  mnnuig  freely  on,  the 
dredprope.  ThelaIIerplanwasuaedonthe"Cbal- 
kngs  "i  tba  weights  were  six  iS  lb  leads  in  canvii 


coven:  Umit  dcKcnl  wis  itnMed  by  a  toggle  or  wooden  cnas-bar 
prevlDuly  attached  to  the  rt^  at  the  desired  point.  When,  bow- 
evet,  the  rope  used  is  of  wire  this  front  wdglit  ia  unnecessary. 

needed  la  sue  the'  (eiuion  by  noppiiic  the  vessel's  way.  aad  lb* 
hauUnEcnginn  by  [uyingDuE  more  rope.  The  use  of  aecumuhtcvs 
both  render!  the  ktrain  more  gradual  and  pvet  wamiag  of  nn 
increaie  or  decresse:  ladecd  Ibcy  can  be  caubeated  and  used  aa 
drnamameierm  to  meiiure  the  strain.  One  of  the  ben  foraii  of 
tfccumulator  consiiti  of  a  pile  ol  [KrfonLed  rubba  disks,  whiiJi 
receivetheseralnand  become  compressed  in  doing  so.  Tbe  arrange- 
ment Is  in  essence  a*  foUowt.  The  disks  form  a  odumn  reiling  on 
a  cross-bar  or  hose,  from  whicli  two  rods  pais  up  one  on  csch  aide  of 
the  column.  Anodier  cross-bar  rests  on  the  top  disk,  and  from  it  a 
rod  paisea  freely  down  the  centre  perfomllon  ol  djd»  end  tase. 
Eyes  are  attached  10  the  lover  end  of  this  rod  and  to  a  yolie  con- 
necting the  side  rods  at  the  top:  a  pulteierled  on  theweyef  is  thus 
niDdificd  by  the  elaaiKity  gf  tbe  dredge,  [d  the  "  Porcupine  "  and 
other  ^ly  cxpeditiant  the  eccumulalor  was  hung  from  the  nwia 
y:ird  arm.  and  the  block  through  which  the  dre<^  rope  ran  nis- 
iwndcd  from  it.  [n  more  recent  ahipf  a  special  derrick  boom  is 
rigp:d  for  ihis  block,  and  a  second  accumulator  is  sometimes  inserted 
between  the  toppng  Uft  by  which  this  is  raiard  and  tiie  end  of  the 

The  margin  of  safety  ol  steel  nire  rope  is  much  larger  than  is  thai 
ol  hempen  rope,  a  [act  ol  importaTice  both  in  tawing  in  a  rough  >ea 
and  in  hauling.   Galvanised  Bied  wire  with  a  hempen  core  was  first 

used  by  Aeeaiion  the  "  Blalte."    "- -'—  ■-'-  -'  -  -  "-■   ' 

one  pound^per  fathom,  ai^inst 

rope,  and  had  a  breaking  lErvn 

<vhich  bonlwolons.    Tliui  in  hauling  the  wire  rope  has  both  greaicr 

capability  ami  less  actual  strain,     ft  has  also  the  advantagea  of 

occupying  a  men  Iraetion  ())  of  the  storage  space  needed  for  rope. 

and  minute  indicaiioni  of  the  conduct  ol  the  dredge. 

Wire  rope  i>  l:ept  wound  on  reels  supplied  with  effident  bnkes  to 
check  or  iFop  ill  progress,  and  an  engine  h  often  fitted  for  winding 
ii  in  and  veering  it  out.  Fmn  the  reel  ll  pases  to  the  drum  of  the 
hauling  engine,  round  which  it  takes  some  lew  lums;  care  is  taken 
by  watchini  or  by  the  uk  of  an  aulomitic  regulator  (Tanner)  that 
ll  is  taken  at  a  rate  equal  10  that »  which  it  it  moving  over  the  side. 
■-'-■■ -ending  wheels  (one of  which 


^thom  of  hempen 


Id  prefersbly  be  a  regitlering  wheel . 
which  has  paued  It),  and  so  It  reai 


Tlie  dredge  is  lowered  from  the  derrick  boom,  which  hat  been 
previously  ttaoied  over  lo  windward  M  that  its  end  is  well  clear 
of  the  ship,  while  the  ship  is  tkiwly  moving  forward.  The  rope 
is  checked  until  the  net  b  seen  to  be  towing  clear,  and  then 
lowered  rapidly.  Where  a  weight  is  used  in  front  of  the  Inwl 
Captain  Calvei  aoccetslully  adopted  the  plan  of  backing  after 
sufficient  line  bad  been  paid  out:  (he  part  ol  the  rope  fiom 
weight  CO  surface  thus  became  more  vertical,  wbile  the  shorter 
remainder,  previously  in  line  with  it,  sank  10  the  bottom  without 
change  of  rdatjve  position  ol  weight  and  dredge.  The  ship  was 
then  ready  for  towing.     When  no  front  weighl   is  used  the 


lere  should  be  a  relation  oafnUined  bed 
ird  and  of  rope  downward,  or  a  foul  hai 
the  gearcapsiiing(in  thecascof  a  tmwl),  orgettingtbe 


le  angle  made  by  the  dredge  rope  a  fairly  constant.  This 
an  be  observed  with  a  simple  clinometer.  The  following 
ibridged  ftom  Tanner  most  usefully  brings  together  the 
tc  angles  with  o(hcr  useful  quantities. 


Speed  ol 
wtlle  sho 


S7> 
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law.  taty  be  umncd  to  be  ippniiii- 
Bte  wigk  il  mainUined.  Huilinf 
giul  depthi,  bnt  Diiy  jncni 


The  ipeed  ot  towiBf,  ilwi 
mately  correct  U  the  app 
thould  It  firet  be  ilow  li 
ipeed  as  the  geu  ciiei. 

For  further  detail*  of  deep^ea  diedeing,  eipecially  of  the  haut[nf 
nmchineiy  and  nunafieitieM  of  the  geu.  the  tprcM  reporii  -'  '^- 

hu  given  inDuf  Stt  Exfbnllin  tl»i)J)  a  very  Full  and  coadi 


falham 


ig  line  il 


nee*  gn 


ually     . 


nuhled  o(  specEmens  being  obtained  from  great  depLba    ' 

and  other  eiqxditionB  found  that  echinoderms,  corab  and  Bpongei    i 
wereoftencarrifdupadherihg  to  the  outer  Buiface  of  the  dredge    ' 
and  the  tail  few  fathoms  of  dredge  Tope.    In  order  to  [nc 
the  elTeciLvenfas  of  this  method  of  capture  a  bar  waa  fai 
to  the  botloni  of  the  dredge,  to  wtiicb  bunches  of  tease 
hemp  were  tied.     In  thit  way  specimens  of  the  greatest int 
and  frequently  ol  equal  importance  with  those  in  the  dredge    ' 
bag,  were  obtained.    The  tangle  bai    , 
was  at  first  attached  to  the  badi  i  ' 
net.     From  the  "  Challenger"  eipcdi- 
'  it  has  been  fixed  behind  ihe 


it  by  ir 


Itching  b, 


the  short  aides  of  the  dredge  (rar 
which  pass  through  eye*  in  their  firat 
ends  (fig.  15).     The  swabs  are 


Occa: 


DiHlge,<inIh  Tangle  Bii 


inaliy  tl 
le  (Agastia),  and  one  form  (Tanner)    ' 
nai  two  ban,  ttretching  back  Lkt  lb 
sideitrokeioftheletter  Afromaatron, 
■  steel  spring  in  ttie  form  of  an  almost 
b  complete  circle.    The  whole  ia  p  "    ' 
[  forward  from  a  qtherical  ainlter  fast 
in  front  of  the  spring  apek;  and  sbotUd    ^ 
•1  enter  a  crevice  between  rock 
the  side  ban  are  dosed  by  the 
pressure  instead  of  catching  and  bringing  np.  Thii  is  said  to 
be  a  very  useful  imtrument  among  corah. 
Tic  BlalB  Dr'kft.—ln  the  lofi  ooie  which  fermi  Ihe  bauon  of 

Corn'mander  Sigabce  of  the  "siake  "  deviled  the  Blake  dmlR.     Its 
of  a  •kcleion  boi :  that  ti,  a  iettan|lraf  iron  ban  waTplmd  atThe 

were  in  puaM  plane*— thoee,  namc1y,ot  Ibe  topand  bottom  of 

net.    Ttr effect  of  ihii  wr- ■-- ' 

spread  the  luddcncet  ol  th< 
the  net  being  consiamly  d 

protected  lop  and  bottom  _, ...  ^ .  _.  > „  .,-..^     . 

J.,-  t.j  ^. .        ,.  ■  ijumj.    The  dredge     1 

»   burrowi 
hi^h  they  \h 


*r  lip  of  Ihe  dredge  wi 


Tlw  bag  mtt  of  ciiRte^Toth  or  light  open  canvaa.  anil  Ihe  whole  wi 

small  burrowing  eruttacea.  The  Chener  nke  dredge  it 
dredge  In  fmnt  of  which  iiieciireda  heavy  iron  rectangle  with  leelh 
placed  alnHHt  at  right  angtei  to  in  long  lidet  and  in  the  plane  of  the 
rectangle.  Eachel  theie  LnblrumcntiRai  a  width  along  the  Krapfng 
edec  of  atKHit  3  ft. 

THatfulv  and  Cwtiuf  Dralfii.— Two  other  drediei  are  ■ 
of  mention.    The  triangular  dredge,  nuchmembling  Mdlle 


meni  of  icnpiac  lip  by  pOBad  rope,  the  po 
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m  Harbour  Boatd  by  Wm. 


FU-  lo.— HQMiei-dtetUet.  "■  David  Dak 
Railway  Company  by  LobuiU  <i  Co. 


DREDGING 


—Model  o£  Rock-cutting  Dredger,  "Dfirocheuse."     Built  lor  special  work  oo^eSuezJEuial  by 


I^bniti  &  Co.    Length  iSo  ft.,  breadth  40  it.,  depth  I J  fuA-'OOV 


DRELINCOURT-^DRENTE 


feu  eHKIivc  for  t 
ETOdwl  rope  nevci 
The  potiliaa  •(  tb 


npt  aaax  oope  by  duply  iiiiii| 
the  ERitn-  iprcad  make  llu  Inwl  ci 

tiooolfiihes 

lhe'*Chillei 


!ble  l^r  llic  collie 
The  fini  haul  ol 
_  iiklennr  "  mirl  bfauehl  up  fnhn.  and  moii  <A  oar  know 
ledH  oF  Ml  of  Ibe  gnuot  dquhi  i>  due  »  k. 

A  tendency  to  return  ta  the  use  ot  the  upall  beAm  trawl  for  denr- 
Hi  arork  hu  billy  iho^n  itxll.  Tlut  uvd  by  Tanner  on  the 
"AlbatroH"  hu  runncn  mote  hcan-ihipcd thin  the  "  ClullciiEcr'i " 
Inttniment;  the  net  is  fastened  to  (be  downvird  ind  backwaTd 
•loplnf  edie  of  tbe  ruDDor  u  wtll  as  to  Ibe  bcun.  boiag  thui  fixed 
oa  threendqiDKoadof  ooe;uda  ^fonw«iaa  flua  Agal  u  futened 
in  a  network  covtr  to  l^at  part  of  the  oet  which  a  above  and  in  front 

deplhi,  lod  do  not  bcccHnc  waberkigHd  ai  do 
cotkOoatB.   Thclit(eu"Albatroa>'^invlh« 

iu  frame  wciihiji^^Sjb. 

cediiVr  and     .      .     .      .       _  .... 

rope  bound  wiin  Ana  rope  for  proEKiion  lilt 

it  faucrn^  to  the  frans  at  four  poiDLianljr,  the 
end<  of  the  curved  nda,  and  ttiua  baa  a  tect- 
aiuulac  openirw. 
The  chief  advantage  of  ihia  frame  h  that  it 


!  how  cloiely  our  knowledge  of  bo(loro> 
living  buna  hu  been  asaociated  with  tlie  iDstrumenit  of  captuie 
in  uae-  Ai  lanf  at  imall  veuels  were  used  in  drcdgiDE,  the  belief 
that  life  wn  limited  talbengiontscuuiUe  IDlbem  waft  widely 

(oraminileta  and  few  echinodenna  broutbt  up  by  ^ariouB  (OUod- 
tag  af>para(u>.  Nait  with  the  dredge  and  Ungln  the  nunbcr 
of  groupa  oblaintd  wa>  much  greater.  Ai  hud  •*  iranli  wei« 
adopted  Gih  begjin  to  make  Ibeir  appearance.  The  grealeu  gtpl 
in  our  koowLedge  itill  probably  occur  in  the  Large  aiKl  awifliy 
Riovijig  forma,  luch  as  £sh  and  ccphakipoda.  As  we  caa  hardly 
bope  to  move  apparaliii  swiftly  over  the  boltom  in  great  dtplba. 
the  way  in  which  iniptovetnejit  is  posaible  ^obably  is  that  of 


cad  of  I 


made  by  Di  PcLeisen,  who  hit  devised  a 
modified  etler  tiive  whicti  catchci  fish  ai  all  evenu  very  well, 
and  ha»  been  operated  already  at  considerable  depths. 

0(  the  ecoDomji  of  quite  ibaliow  teas,  bowever,  we  are  ttiU 
largely  ignorant.     Mucb  as  has  been  learnt  oi  the  bionomica 

ctpecially  ttuc  of  deep  sens.  The  dredge  and  its  kindtrd  have, 
however,  in  leu  Ibaa  a  century  enabled  n^luralist*  ID  compile  an 
immense  mast  of  kDowlEdge  of  Ibe  Uruclurt,  devElepment, 
affiuilict  and  dUuibution  of  Ibe  animal)  of  the  tea-bed,  and  la 
Ibe  miHI  acceuihit  teas  to  produce  enumcnuions  and  moriifaDT 
logical  accouni]  ol  ihcm  of  lome  appnuctato  compleic- 
nesa.  (J-O-B.) 

SHXUHCOURT,  CHABLEI  (>]9S-lW«),  ^KDCb  Frolcitant 
divine,  wai  bom  at  Sedan  on  Ifae  loLh  of  July  iMj.  In  i6|g 
he  undertook  the  cbArge  oE  the  French  Protestant  chwrcb  at 
Langres,  but  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  royal  sanctipD,  and 
eariy  in  i6ia  be  nmoviil  lo  Fails,  where  be  wa»  iKMniaata4 


of  the  Refanoerf  Cbnrdi  al  CAirenlon.  Re  wis  the 
[  a  large  numlier  of  woriit  in  devDIioniil  and- polemical 
.  Kveral  at  wUch  had  great  inSuence.  IBs  CsbxiWm 
■  MMraiMfn  famllSin.  1651)  and  his  CkriiHim'i 
D^aul  cfitlaa  Ikt  Petri  oj  Diatk  (C«Birfir*i™i  de  Fimi  fJUt 
ee*tttlafnfeiiriieltm*rl,  1651)  became  well  known  in  England 
by  means  of  IrnstlajiaRi,  which  were  vciy  frequently  reprinied. 
It  hai  been  said  thai  Daniel  I^loe  wrote  hn  fiction  of  Mrs  Veal 
(A  Tnit  SiliilieHafUu  A^tarilioH  If  Un  Viia),vhoamc  IrntB 
tbt  other  world  to  renwimend  the  penisll  of  Drdincimrl  on 
Dnik,  for  thecipresa  purpose  of  pmnolinglhe  sale  of  an  English 
tnnslMioo  of  the  CnnsKltuitm,;  Deloc's  contribution  is  added 
'    Ibe  fontlh  edition  of  ibe  tnnsUlion  (1 706).     Another  popvhtt 


work  of  his  was  La   Viii 
fwtimm^fiiglaU66i)).    DreBocouit'seoji 
numerotn.     Directedentirely against  Romi 


Halm 


,lhey 


rnglhenand  onntolidale  Ibe  Protest 
rnnce-    ne  oted  on  the  3itl  of  NowDibet  i66q. 

Sevenl  of  his  sons  were  distingnlslwd  as  Iheologfans  or 
phyiieiani.  Laaienl  (1616-16S1)  becane  1  pastor,  and  was  the 
■ulhor  of  Small  dvHuni  nr  datrt  lujilt  (li;?);  Charles 
(i6j)-i6»j)  wtaptofcSBor  of  physic  at  the  unfvwilty  of  Leiden, 
and  phyiician  la  the  prince  of  Orange;  Peter  [i644'T77i)  waa 
ordained  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  bname  denn  ol 

DREXn,  a  province  of  HoUand,  bounded  N.  and  N  E  by 
Croninitn,  S.E.  by  Ihe  Prutslan  i>ravince  ol  Hanover,  S.  and 
S.W.  by  Oveiysel,  and  N.W.  by  Frieslind;  area,  iiiS  *i.  m.; 
pop.  (1906)  H9,JSi.  Tbc  province  ol  Drrnli  is  asandy  plateau 
forming  Ihe  ketncl  of  Ihe  sutroundlng  provlntes.  The  aoll 
cauius  almost  enlirdy  ol  sand  and  gravel,  and  It  ravend  with 
bleak  mooiland,  pntches  ol  wood,  and  fen.  Thit  a  only  varied 
by  Ihe  itrip  of  f^ile  clay  and  gtiss-tand  which  is  found  along 
the  banki  of  the  riven,  and  by  Ihe  anas  ol  high  fen  in  the  soull 


a  the  w 


n  borden 


.    The 


surface  of  the  province  is  a  gentle  slope  In 
Inwards  the  nDrtl^easL,  where  it  teminales  in  the  long  ridge  el 
hills  kao«n  at  the  Hondirug  (Dog's  Back)  emending  akwg  Ihe 
MSIem  border  inlo  Croningen.  The  watenhed  of  the  pirjvince 
runt  from  cut  Id  west  across  Ihe  middto  of  the  province,  along 
Ibe  line  ol  Ihe  Orange  cnnaT.  The  toulhcm  streams  an  all 
coHeeled  at  Ivo  points  on  the  southern  botders,  namely,  al 
Mippd  and  Xoevoiden,  whence  they  communicale  wlih  the 
Zwarte  Water  and  Iho  Vccbl  respectively  by  mtans  ol  IhC 
Mff^ter  Diep  and  the  Koevorden  canal.  The  SlccnwykeF  Aa, 
however,  enteis  Ibe  Zuidcr  Zee  independently.  The  northern 
rivers  ail  flow  into  Gtvoingen.  The  piles  ol  granile  rocks  some' 
what  in  tbeshapeofcrotnieehs  which  are  lound  Katltred  about 
this  pix>viace,  and  eapeciolly  along  Ihe  wcslern  edge  of  the 
HondHug,  have  long  been  tuned  HiHcbtiUm,  Itoni  i  popular 
tiqiertlilion  that  Ihcy  were  "  Runs'  beds."  Possibly  the  wonl 
originally  meant  "  bolt  ol  the  dead,"  or  tombg. 

Two  industrin  bai^  for  centurio  been  astodaied  with  Ihe 
barren  heaths  and  sodden  fcni »  usually  found  together  on  tht 
und-grounds,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  buckwheat  and  peat- 
digging.  The  work  is  conducted  on  a  rcgulai  system  of  fen 
colaniinlioB,  Ibe  hnt  operation  being  directed  towards  the 
drahuge  o!  ihe  country.  This  is  effected  by  meam  al  dninag* 
canalt  cut  at  ngular  intervals  and  connected  hy  meant  of  cro» 
ditches.  These  dnining  ditches  all  bOve  their  issue  in  a  mala 
drainage  canal,  along  which  the  Irunsporl  ol  the  peal  and  peat- 
Utter  takes  place  and  the  houses  oi  the  coloiiitis  aic  built.  The 
heatblands  when  suffidrndy  drained  arc  pfepared  for  enhivolion 
by  being  cut  into  sods  and  humt^  This  system  appear*  to  hava 
been  practised  alreaiiy  at  the  end  of  Ihe  iTth  century.     After 

10  Ibiny  yean  are  required  for  its  refertiliaalion,  ThecutllTa* 
lioB  of  buckwheat  on  ibcse  grounds  hoi  decreased,  and  laiga 
areas  whidi  irerc  fotmeTly  thus  treated  now  He  waate.  PMalon, 
lye,  oats,  beau  and  pels  arc  alto  largely  ailttvated.  In  am- 
nexion  with  the  cultivation  of  potaioes,  factoriea  u*  tstablitfaed 
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Funhcnmrt,  tcricuUnrc  is  cvcrrwben  uxaRipuiiHt  an  Uic 
$iiHi-^n>und>  by  (he  nAring  of  ih«p  nod  citik.  which  csiu 
In  ferUlnini  Ihc  uU.  Owing  to  ih«  ■lotRaaa  of  ilxir  food  ihoc 
■ainuli  aiE  usiuily  thia  awl  (mill,  but  ue  quicUx  mtortd 
when  pbcnl  on  lichcl  giouDdi.  The  breeding  of  pigi  ii  tlao 
widely  pncUscd  on  the  und-groundi,  u  wcU  ai  foreit  cuUuie. 
Of  Ihe  IcD-coloiua  in  Drcnte  Ihc  beM  known  in  [hose  of 
FrcdcnliHionl  and  VKobujun. 

Owioa  10  the  geiKial  condilioD  of  povtny  which  prevailed 
■ftor  Ihe  French  cvicualion  in  Ihe  Kcand  deode  of  (he  ifith 
icotuiy,  aUcatioa  wa*  (unwd  (o  tb«  tnmi*  ol  inilmiiy  oflered 
by  the  unnxlaimed  beath-b>d>  in  the  eulern  provinces,  end 
in  181B  Ibe  Swicly  of  Chgrity  {UaalKhaffij  van  WrldaditkiH) 
wu  formed  wilh  Covnt  van  den  Boid)  at  iu  head,  "niii  loiicty 
began  by  eslablithing  the  free  agriculiursl  colooir  of  Froleiiks- 
oord,  about  10  ID,  N.  of  Mcppel,  named  after  Fiinu  Frederick, 
un  of  WilUam  1.,  king  of  the  Nelbcriuda.  An  indiuicuiui 
coloniit  could  purchase  I  unall  farm  on  Ihe  etule  end  nuke  him- 
•cll  independent  in  two  ycus.  In  addiiioo  lo  thit,  vaiioui  in- 
duitrics  were  lel  on  fool  for  the  bonefit  of  those  who  were  not 
capable  of  £cld  work,  tuch  u  mat  and  lope  making,  and  jute  and 
cotton  Heaving.  In  bier  t  imn  foicst  culture  mi  added,  and  the 
Ceiaid  Adriaan  van  Swieicn  idiools  o(  fonjlry,  agriculture  and 
horticulture  were  rslabliihcd  by  Major  van  Sweiien  hi  memory 
of  his  un.  A  Reformed  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  are  alio 
attached  10  the  colony.  To  Ihii  colony  (he  Society  of  Charity 
later  added  the  adjoining  cokinici  ol  WiUcnuoord  and  Kolonie 
VII.  in  Oveiyiel,  and  Wilhelminnuord  partly  in  Fricsland. 
The  colony  of  Vcenhuiun  ho  ibovl  J  m.  N.W.  of  Ancn,  and 
wai  founded  by  the  lanie  Bcicly  in  itf>].  In  ityj.  hoxcver, 
the  Vcenhuiun  eilatn  were  uld  to  Ihe  govemmciil  for  the 
purpose  ol  I  penal  cilablishment  for  drunkards  and  beggars. 
\  Owing  lo  ill  geographical  isolation,  (he  dcvdopmcnt  of  Dnnte 
has  remained  behind  IhaL  of  every  other  province  in  the  Nelhcc- 
landi.  «Dd  there  are  tew  eentres  of  any  imponance,  tithct 
agricultural  or  induslriaL  Hence  the  character  and  customa  of 
Ihe  people  tave  rcmainal  peculiarly  conscrvallve.  Aasen  U  Ihe 
chief  (4wn.  In  the  south  Meppel  aivl  Koevorden  absorb  the 
laigell  amount  of  trade.  Hoogevecn.  situated  between  these 
two,  owes  its  origin  lo  the  fen  reclamation  whidi  was  begun  here 
in  1615  by  Baron  van  Echlcn.  In  the  following  year  it  wu 
creeled  into  a  barony  which  lasted  till  1795.  The  original 
industry  has  long  since  moved  onwards  to  other  parts,  but  Ihe 
lawn  remains  a  pioqierous  market  centre,  and  has  a  considerable 
Industrial  activity.  Eiienaive  fa  woods  have  been  laid  out  in 
the  Dcighbourhood.  Zuidlaren  is  a  picturesque  vllUge  al  Ihe 
mrthcm  end  of  the  Elondsrug,  with  an  iMportant  matke(-    The 

lines  connect  Mepi>el  wilh  Lceuwarden  and  Assen  with  Delfiyl. 
.  i/iitory.— The  early  history  of  Dicnie  b  obscure.  Thai  it 
Iras  inhabited  at  a  remote  date  is  proved  by  the  prehistcric 
■cpokhral  mounds,  the  ilunebeddm  akeadymentioiied.  In  the 
Sth  and  Ctfa  cnilurics  the  country  wot  ovcmin  by  Saion  tribes, 
ud  later  on  was  governed  by  counts  under  the  Frankish  and 
German  kings.  Of  these  only  thiie  an  recorded,  Eberhard 
(Ml-444).  Balderic  (loufi)  and  Temmo  (lOij).  In  it»6  the 
emperor  KenryUI.give  the  countship  to  the  bishop  and  chapter 
•(  UtrtEhi,  who  governed  H  through  the  buigrave,  or  chSletain, 
of  Koevorden,  a  dignity  whirh  became  hereditary  after  ri4j  in 
Ihe  family  of  LudnU  or  RoclaF,  brother  of  Hetibrtt  ol  Bierum, 
hbbop  ol  Utrecht  (1138-iiso).  This  family  became  ciiinct 
im  the  male  hne  about  1153,  and  was  sucoreded  by  Henry  I. 
ofBorcuk)(iiji-i>6i}.whohad  married  Ihe  heiress  of  Rodellll. 
•f  Koevorden.  In  ijg;  ReinaU  IV.  (d.  r4io)  of  Borculo-Koc 
vordcn  wu  deposed  by  Bishop  Frederick  of  Utrecht,  and  the' 
oouMiy  wu  henceforth  administered  b  .     ~  .  ■ 


popularly  elected  aaaembly  of  tnenty-fou 
remaised  practically  Indepeadetil.  This  state  of  thi 
tinucd  liU  ijii,  when  It  wu  conquered  by  Duke  C 
CcMeriand,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Ibe  emperor  C 
la  U^,  nd  becaoK  part  ol  (k(  Hababius  dopdaiont. 


Wilh  ii 
■n  Drenl 


Drente  took  part  !n  the  revoft  of  the  Nelhedanda,  and  being 
a  district  covered  by  waste  heath  and  moor  was.  on  account  of 
its  poverty  and  aparsc  population,  not  admitted  Into  Ihe  unioQ 
u  a  separate  province,  and  it  had  novucein  the  assembly  of  the 
Btates-gcnerat.  It  wu  subdoed  by  the  Spaniards  in  ijSo,  but 
recontjuered  by  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  1544.  During  the  yean 
tlial  followed,  Drente,  though  unrepresented  in  the  states 
general,  retained  its  local  independence  and  had  its  own  sCadt- 
holder.  William  Louis  of  Nassau-Siegen  <d.  iGio)  held  thai 
office,  and  il  wu  held  bter  by  Maurice,  Frederick  Henry, 
William  II.  and  William  111.,  princes  of  Orange.  At  the  general 
assembly  ol  r6si  Drente  put  forward  its  daim  10  admission  as  m 
province,  bul  was  not  admitted.  After  the  deaths  of  William  II. 
(1650)  and  ol  William  111.  (nai)  Drente  remained  for  a  term  at 
yean  without  a  Eladlholder,  bul  in  1J19  William  Charles  Heniy 
ol  the  house  of  Natsau-Siegen,  who,  through  Ihe  eiUnction  c!f 
the  elder  line,  had  become  prince  of  Orange,  was  elected  sladl- 
holder.  His  descendants  held  that  ofTice,  which  wu  declared 
hereditary,  until  the  French  conquest  in  1795.  In  the  following 
year  Drente  al  length  obtained  the  privilege,  which  it  had  long 
sought,  of  being  reckoned  u  an  eighth  province  with  representa- 
■'     stales-general.    Be"  "  '        ■     -       " 


rith  part  of  Croningen,  f 
f  Ems  Occidental.  With  Ihe  acccsrion  of  WllUam  I.  u  king  of 
lie  Nelhcrbndi  II  was  restored  to  lis  old  position  u  a  provincB 
f  Ihe  new  klngdom- 
DBESDEN,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  kingdom  ol 
aiony,  71  m,  E.S.E.  from  I^ipzig  and  ill  n.  S.  from  Berlin 
y  railway.  It  lies  at  an  altitude  of  401  ft.  above  the  Baltic, 
1  a  broad  and  pleasant  valley  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The 
rospcct  of  the  cily  with  its  cupola*,  lowm,  ipires  and  the  eoppct 
recn  roofs  of  its  palaces,  as  seen  from  the  distanoe.  Is  one  of 
iriklng  beauty.  On  the  left  bank  of  Ihe  liver  are  the  Aluiadt 
gld  town)  with  four  old  suburbs  and  numefiMS  new  suburbs, 
nd  the  Friedrichatadt  (separated  from  Ihe  Altslsdt  by  a  long 
lilway  viadua);  on  the  right,  the  Ncustadt  (new  lown), 
Lnloniladt,  and  ihe  modem  military  suburb  Albcrtladl.  Five 
nc  bridges  connect  the  Allsladl  end  N'euiladt.  The  beautiful 
cntral  bridge — the  Alie  or  August uibrlicke— with  16  arches, 


ind  replaced  by  a 


wider  slructuri.  Up-tlream  are  the  two 
KOnigin  Carola  btidgca.  and,  dowa-urcam, 
the  Marlen  and  the  Eisenbahn  (railway)  bridges.  The  slieets 
of  tbe  Alitadt  are  mostly  narrow  and  somewhat  gloomy,  IboM 
of  the  Neustsdt  more  spacious  and  regular. 

On  account  of  Its  delightful  situaiicn  and  the  many  objects  of 
Interot  It  contains,  Dresden  is  often  called  "  German  Floicnee," 
a  name  Erst  applied  (0  it  by  the  poet  Herder.  The  richness  at 
its  art  trcuures,  Ihe  educatiimal  advanlages  it  offers,  and  it) 
attractive  surroundings  render  it  a  favourite  resort  of  people 
with  private  racartL  There  are  a  large  number  of  foreign  resi- 
dents, notably  Auslro-Kungarians  and  Russians,  and  also  ■ 
conildcrablecolDnyofEnglish  and  Americans,  Ibe  latter  amount- 
ing to  about  Ijoo.  The  population  of  the  city  on  the  1st  of 
December  iqoj  wu  sifiiiNA,  "t  whom  358,776  Kved  00  Ibe 
lell  bank  (Altstadl)andi;S,3»on  the  right  (NeustadI).  The 
royal  house  belong!  to  the  Roman  Catbotrc  confession,  bul  tbe 
bulkof  Ihe  Inhabitants  are  Lutheran  Protest  anil. 


for  the  kingdom  of  Saaony, 
(Sa  ion)  Army  Corps.  Wllhini 
almost  at  a  single  bound  adva 

of  its  med 


id  the  headquarters  of  tbe  XII, 
o  decides  (TS80-1900)  tbe  capital 
ed  into  the  front  rank  of  Ctiman 
5;  hut  while  gaining  in  prosperity 
'  uped.    Old  buildings  in  the 


heart  of  the  Altstadt  have  been  swept  away,  and  their  , 
occupied  by  modern  husiitess  houses  and  new  streets.  Among 
the  public  squares  In  the  Aliitadt  must  be  mentioned  Ihe 
magnilicent  Thealerplati.  wflh  a  line  equestrian  statue  ol  King 
John,  by  Schilling;    the  Allmaikl,     wilh  a  monument  com- 

bronie  stMnc  of  King  Frederick  AagoMju  IL,lqi  E.  J.  ttbod; 

•  I,,  Cookie 
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ikaftatphtf,t4ofaBllvaGMIifo-lbittti^b]>Banperi  ud 
the  Bbmuikphti  in  Ilw  Angle-Kneriaui '  quutec  !■  U* 
NciHUdl  uathi  aukct  •quite, -mttaabnuueequcitnuiiUtiH 
«I  AugMOa  tba  Btrag;  tba  lUiSM  Wiltadnplati;  aad  tha 
AlbtilpkU.    TWtaD(lii<ioii*Sdiloi*-,Sce>uidPn|«-StnnB, 

MmO  ID  the  AhttMh,  *nd  the  HinptUnHe  in  Ub  KcwUdl. 

Ttc  OMM  InpMtaj  dntoht*  indada  (be  Rooub  Cubelic 
HaiUfche,  boilt  Ii7j9-i7si>by  C.  CUtrai,  iaf«CD«itTlB,wlb 


n  AliiUdl,  tbc 
fohwitiUttlie,  lakh  ■  licUy  dowmttd  iaUrioT;  Uk  LtAu- 
kiidii;  and  Ihc  TrlniuUAirdR;  tod  in  tlx  NciuUdt,  the 
Uittin  I,utht^KiIcbc  ind  the  ntw  garr)»n  cburch.  Aimt 
from  ibe  chipeli  lb  the  royal  [uilacn,  Dmdfli  coniBiu  bi  lU  31 
chufchw,  vit  1)  Evongclica!,  6  Homin  Ciibotlc,  ■  Rehrnnd,  1 
Ru9SJan,in  Eng<Ui(nKt«dbyGilbert  S«tlt)wKh  1  graceful  spire, 
■  Scollish  (PmbylcHui),  and  is  Ainrncan  (Epkcopal)  church, 
the  last  a  handKmbe  building,  with  a  pretly  pononace  attacficd. 
Of  iccular  buiidLngs,  the  moat  nolcwcprlliy  are  grouped  in  the 
ALlsIadl  near  the  river.  The  royal  palaee,  bvDl  in  IS39'I53S 
by  Duke  Ccoige  (and  tbul  called  GeorgcnKhloH),  Hat  thanmghly 
feMand,  and  in  mne  mcuute  lebuill  belmea  1890  and  igai. 
Sa  Gcnnan  Renataunce  ttyle,  and  k  now  an  fKHdIngly  handnnie 
MnicluR.  The  Gcotgenior  bat  been  widened,  and  through  it, 
and  beneath  ihc  royal  apartments,  vehicular  traffic  iTom  the 
ccnirt  ol  the  town  ii  directed  to  the  AugustuibrQckc.  The  whole 
It  tlUBiDunled  by  a  Idly  tower — 38;  It. — the  hichesl  in  Diodeii. 
The  inietiot  is  splendidly  decorated.  In  the  palace  chapel  are 
pklures  by  Knnbrandl,  Nlcoks  Foussin,  Guide  fteni  and 
Annibale  Caracci.  The  adjoining  Printen-Palais  on  (he  Taichcn- 
berg,  bum  In  171;,  haaa  finethapd,  in  which  are  various  works 
of  S.  Torrllij  it  hai  aba  a  library  oF  te,oeo  volunn.  The 
Zwinger,  began  in  1711,  and  built  in  the  rococo  style,  fonna  an 
enclcsure,  wilhln  which  is  a  atalue  of  King  Frederick  Augustus  I. 

a  number  ol  collections  of  great  value.  Untn  TS4G  It  wis  open 
at  lite  norlh  tide;  but  Mt  ipoce  has  lince  been  occupied  by 
the  museum,  a  beaulifnl  Renaitiance  building,  (he  erterior  ol 
which  h  adorned  by  statnes  of  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Giotto, 
Dante,  Goethe  and  other  artists  and  poets  by  Rklschcl  and 
Hthnel,  and  it  contaiiis  the  famous  picture  giUery,  The  BrUhl 
palace,  built  in  1737  by  Count  DrOh!,  the  mlnlstcrolAuguiiut  II., 
has  been  in  tome  measure  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  new 
Stindehani  (diet  houie),  with  its  main  latade  facing  the  Hof- 
Urche;  before  the  main  enlrancc  there  it  an  equestrian  ilalue 
(i9Ci«)ofKinjAfbert.  CloaebybtheBrilhlTeiraecapriroached 
by  a  fitie  flight  of  steos,  on  wiiich  are  groups,  by  Schilling, 
npresenting  Mon^ng,  Evening,  Day  and  Nitht.  The  tcrrdce 
commands  a  view  of  the  Elbe  and  the  distantheighti  of  Loschwiii 
and  the  Weiuer  HIrsch,  but  the  prospect  hat  of  Itle  yean 
become  lomewfaat  marred,  owing  to  the  eitcnupn  of  the  town 
up  t he  river  and  to  Ihe  two  new  up^t nam  bridges.  Tliejoplmeac 
(Kilace  !n  the  Ncustadt,  built  in  1715  as  a  summer  rr»dence  for 
Augustus  II,,  receives  its  name  from  certain  oriental  figures 
with  whicb  it  h  decorated ;  it  is  lomelimcs  called  the  Auguslenm 
■nd  caniainj  the  royal  library.  Among  other  buildingt  of  note 
fi  the  Hoftheatrc,  a  magnificent  cdiGec  in  the  Renaissance 
ityie,  built  after  the  designs  of  Semper,  to  tcplaee  the  theatre 
burnt  In  1BIS9,  and  completed  in  1878.  A  new  town  hall  of  huge 
dimensions,  also  in  Cermnn  Renaistante,  with  an  octagon  lower 
400  fl.  in  height,  stands  on  the  former  louihem  ramparts  of  the 
inner  town,  dose  lo  the  Krcuikirche.  In  the  Altiladt  the  most 
Sirikins  dI  the  newer  cdiAce*  b  Ifae  Knnttakademte,  constnicted 


IiMi  <Ul0ti.by  K.  lipdM.in  iIm  llalian  BmaiauMo  ttylc 
iSgD-ilMj  Tlic  Albcninuai,  fonoctty  ibc  UHwl,  buiit  io 
lUP-iSA],  ma  rebuilt  i8B4~iSS9,  and  filled  Dp  ■>  ■  muaeun 
of'Diicntal  and  diaiical  anliquilict,  and  aa  lite  depoiilMy  (d  Ihe 
■Uta  aichivn.  On  thtiigbl  bank  ol  the  Elbe  in  Neuuadt  aland 
die  ine  h,ilHin|^  of  iIk  minittriea  ol  m>,  ol  finance,  juttico, 
the  iMoiiof  uid  eduattoo. .  The  public  Bonuoenu  ol  DnxdEB 
■ha  indKle(beUoiilaUoaiuninl,anUel  dedicated  bytbcdMtor 
AnguMu  t*U  bretMr  Maurice,  a  atatuc  of  Wct«  the  (wapoHT 
by  Ridtchd.  a  bmut  lUtue  ol  TlModot  KiMcr  by  llibul,  the 
lUilKhd  MMUUDcnt  OD  llw  Brttbl  Teciace  by  Schilbos,  a  bun 
of  Gnlakow,aBd  a  Halue  of  Bitaiank  ea  the  pramenade.  la 
thaaubuiha  vhicb-cKircle  tbeoM  town  are  to  be  MIcd  Uk  vnat 
cealral  Uoupthalrahaj  (iSgj-ileS)  octupyiog  tb*  lite  td  the  oM 
BahnitdHt  railway  atalioi,  the  new  paenira  of  the  aiuiticipd 
faospilil  and  the  Auutcllungs-Halle  (exhibittaB  buildlngt). 

Tba  chief  pleaaure  gmuad  ol  Diodcn  it  the  Cnitsn  Garten, 
ID  wUch  tbin  an  a  laBiiia  tbeatic,  the  Reilschel  miotum, 
and  a  cbitaau  aiolBinin(  a  nuacum  at  anliqailie*.  The 
latter  is  RHnpoMd  chiefly  sf  (diicclB  icmovod  frooi  the  diurdic* 
in  coaaeqaaoce  W  the  Bdoraiation.  Neai  the  ch&txaa  ia  the 
aoDlogical  gaedea,  {eraud  in  iWo,  and  euxUemly  arranged. 
A  little  to  tbe  amtth  tf  Dnikm,  oa  the  left  bonk  U  Ibc  Elbe. 
it  tba  v>>aac  lUctaiU,  la  which  ii  hlomu't  mooument.  eieclcd 
on  Ibc  spot  where  he  waa  iBottaUy  wounded  ii  iSi}.  Themoui- 
laiBsofSaiUHiSwitzetlaiidanteeBliamLbitndghbDutboed. 

Arl. — Dnaden  owea  a  larpr  part  ol  its  lane  10  it*  eaiemive 
attlMie,  litcnry  and  adeotific  coUectiona.  Ol  these  the  most 
valuable  ia  itt  tpkndid  pictan  tallciy,  foonded  by  Augoatiit  L 
and  iatraaaed  by  hiiiBenwonatgttat  tan.  It  it  in  the  aiuteuiD, 
and  conlatni  abetii  asoo  pIctUM,  bdnf  etpecitlly  rich  ui  qicci- 
DenaoltbeIUUBa,DutcliaadFkBithtdiaol».  Tbe  gem  of  the 
eoUoctioB  it  Raphael's"  Madonna  di  5an  Sislo,"  for  whidia  room 
it  act  apart.  Tlien  it  alto  a  special  room  lor  the  "  Uadonna  " 
of  lh>  yoonget  Hdbein.  Other  palntingt  with  which  tbe  name 
ol  lb*  gallery  li  gen'rally  astocialcd  are  Corieggio's  "  La  Noite  " 
and  "  Mary  Klagdakne  ";  Titian'*  "  Tribute  Money  "  and 
"  Venus  ";  "  The  Adoration  "  and  "  The  Marriage  in  Cana." 
by  Paul  Vergacse;  Anditw  dd  Sarto'i  "  Abraham's  Sacrifice  "; 
Rembnidi'i  "  Forirail  ol  Himacif  with  hit  Ulfe  titling  on  hit 
Knoe"i  "The  Judgnwniol  {>ari»''and"Thc  Boar  lluai,"b)i 
Rubcaii  Van  Dytk'a  "  Oailet  I.,  hii Queen,  and  their  Children." 

Of  modem  painters,  ihit  magnifjcvnt  coDcctioQ  eoBtaioa 
tnaMerpiecea  by  Dcbtggct,  Vaulier.  MaVart,  Munkacty.  Fiiu 
von  Ubde,  DockRn,  Hans  Thoma-,  pettriiia  by  Leon  Pobic, 
Dctaiochc  and  Sargent;  landicapct  by  Andreas  and  Oswald 
Achcnbadi  and  atlegDricaJ  works  by  Satcha  Schneider.  In 
scpaiate  eomiMrtments  thcro  are  a  number  of  crayon  portiaili, 
most  of  them  by  Rotalba  Carrlcia,  and  view*  of  DreedcD  by 
Canalctto  and  other  arlitf*.  Beiidcs  the  picture  e>Hcry  the 
muieum  Inchidc*  a  magnlKcent  collettien  «(  engravings  aad 
drawings.  There  are  upwards  of  400,000  •pcciment,  arranged 
in  twelve  clasaea,  10  as  to  mark  the  great  epochs  In  Ihe  hiiiDiy 
of  art.  A  collection  ol  casts,  likewise  in  the  muicum.  It  dtalgncd 
10  di^ilay  the  progress  of  plastic  art  ftom  tbe  time  of  tlie  ££y]>- 
llalB  and  Assyrians  to  modem  aget^  Thil  collcdkn  was  begun 
by  Raphad  Mengi,  who  secured  easts  of  Ihe  noat  valuable 
antiques  in  Italy,  some  of  which  no  longer  exist. 

400,000  volumes,  with  about  jooo  MSS.  and  >o,eoo  maps.  It  la 
esfMcially  rich  in  the  ancient  ckstic*,  and  In  works  bearing  00 
Klerary  history  and  the  htitorr  of  Germany,  Potaod  and  France. 
There  are  also  a  valuable  cabfiwl  of  coins  and  a  <oUeel»on  of 
'andenl  works  of  art.  A  cdlcction  of  porrelaib  In  the"  Muaeum 
Johannenm  "  (which  once  CTRiIained  the  picture  gallery)  b  made 
up  of  ipedmena  of  Chinese,  Joponcse,  East  Indian,  S^vrea  and 
Mdssen  manufacture,  carddly  arranged  in  chnnK^gkal  arder. 
There  It  In  the  tame  building  an  einllcnt  Hiilorical  Muteuin. 
In  the  Grtlne  Gewslbe  (Green  Vault)  of  the  Royal  Palace,  to 
called  from  the  chiracler  of  Its  orieinsl  decenlioni,  there  is  an 
unequalled  collection  ol  predout  Mono,  pcacit  an  ' 
gold.dlver,  ambci  and  ivny.    The  objecu, whicb  ar 
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in  nunber.ueuTBnged  in  eight  raonx.  tiey  iidudc  iharcguUi 
of  AivuUuII.ukingof  Poland^  thedccloialiuordii Saxony^ 
1  E^nip  by  Diuiliiigcr,  in  goitt  uid  oumel.  lepmentiag  the  coun 
ef  the  imid  mogul  AuninEicbc,  and  conililing  oi  l}i  ligvici 
U[UiiiplBlearalvei4((,tin,  Ktusre;  Ibcbrgot  Dnyl  known, 
6}  in.  by  i)  In.;  a  pari  r^rcKniing  the  dwaif  of  Chatks  U. 
cFSpoin;  uid  ■  green  bHdknt  weighing 40<ac*t9-  Tbetoyal 
pibce  ulia  has  t.  gaUeiy  of  trrni  coBsiiting  at  mnn  than  >« 
treiilioii*  of  aitiMiC  or  hiilorical  value.  In  the  Zwinger  aie  Lt 
mootoglcal  and  miacralogfcal  inulcuma  and  a  collection  of  instn 
mentt  u»d  In  mathcMutkBl  and  phyiicat  Kfeocc^    Among  othi 

leminbcencea  of  the  Goelhe-Sckillct  epoch,  and  of  the  wan  ■ 
blMralion  (iJij'is),  and  containing  valuable  numncripu  an 
lello.     Founded  by  Hotcaih  Di  Emil  Fachd,  it  haa  paued  inl 
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imber  of  wdl-knowi 


and  of  J  hl^  order,  including  a  technical  high  ichool  (with  about 
iioo  Mudenu),  which  enjoyi  the  privilege  o(  confcrting  the 
dtp*'*  of  doctor  of  engiuRing,  doctai  et  tethnicul  idencei, 
Ac,  a  veterinary  cfJlogc,  a  palilicnl-econonuc  inttilutign 
(Gcheitiflung),  with  libisiy,!.  achoot  of  archilecta,  i  coyal  and 
four  nunicipai  gymmuia,  nutneioui  Iowa*  pade  and  popular 
Khooi^  the  royal  conserve  torium  for  muiic  and  drama,  and  a 
celebrated  aademy  of  poinibg.  Diesden  bu  Kvenl  impoitiAt 
bo^uUa,  aiyJuma  and  other  charitahle  in^titutiona. 

Matk  and  lla  TAce'rci.— -Beiidci  the  two  royal  theatro, 
Qrciden  poncucs  Kveral  mlnoi  theatres  *nd  muse  hallt.  The 
pride  of  place  in  the  world  of  taualu  ii  bdd  by  the  oiclnln 
attached  to  the  court  theatre.  Founded  by  Augustut  IL,  ii  has 
becone  famouj  throughout  the  worid,  owing  to  the  motten  who 

Weber.Reiasigerand  Wagner.  Symphonyand  popular conccrti 
ate  held  throughout  the  year  in  voricau  public  lulli,  and,  during 
(be  winter,  cooccrti  of  church  muiic  are  Irequcnily  given  in  the 
l>rotnt>iit  Xreuz-  and  FraucU'KJrclicn,  wu)  on  Suiidays  in  the 
RoBun  Catholic  church. 

Ctmmmmkuitmi'uii  /n^Kifrici.— Dresden  tic*  at  the  centre  cf 
■n  eiteDorve  tatlwiy  tytten.  which  placea  it  in  communicalion 
with  the  chief  cilici  of  northern  and  central  Geimtny  u  well  ;* 
with  Auitria  and  the  East.  Hen  creia  the  giand  trunk  Unn 
BtiUo-VioDna,  Chemnitz- Gfiilitz-Brolau.  It  ia  conn.v.lcd  by 
two  linn  of  rail  way  with  IfCipaigaod  by  local  lirtes  with  neighbour- 
ing smallcl  town).  The  navigUlDn  on  the  Elbe  ha>  of  recent 
yean  largely  developed,  and,  in  addition  to  trade  by  elver  wiih 
BohcmlA  and  Magdeburg-Hamburg,  thete  H  a  cou^derable 
pleaiure-boat  traffic  during  the  auntmcr  n»nlba.    Tlie  com- 

(yttem  of  electdc  tiiou,  wlUcb  bring  the  mare  dutant  luburU 
lato  (wy  amneiioa  wiih  (be  buiioeu  centre.  A  coniidciibic 
buiiaeu  ii  done  oa  the  exchange,  duelly  in  local  induitrial 
aharca,  and  Ihe  financial  instituticHU  number  lomc  ^fty  bajikk, 
kIBMig  them  branches  of  the  Reichs  Bank  and  ol  the  Dcuuchc 
Bank.  Among  the  more  notable  industries  nuy  be  mentioned 
■he  maniifactBie  ol  china  (kc  Ceiawcs),  of  gold  and  silver 
ornamentt.  ciguettc*.  chocolate,  colauitd  poaioicds,  perfumery, 
draw. phii ling,  artificial  Bofttn,  igriculiural  nuchincry,  paper, 
|>b«loyaphic  and  other  icieniiGcioitiumcnU.  There  arc  sevnsl 
Sreat  brewerica^  com  trade  Is  carried  on,  and  aocxLeAsive  business 
it  done  in  books  and  objects  ol  art. 

S>imiimtintt.—iy,c  environs  ol  the  dly  are  ddightfuL  To 
the  Borth  are  the  vinc-clid  hills  of  the  LJisniU  commanding 
viewiol  the  valley  of  the  Kibe  [ram  Drddcn  to  Mciucui  behind 
■hem.  00  an  islud  in  a  lake,  is  the  cutle  of  Moriuburg,  the 
tuotiag  boa  ol  the  king  of  Sixouy.  On  the  right  bonk  of  the 
Elbe,  (  m.  ahove  the  city,  lict  the  villigc  of  Loschwiti,  where 
Sthiiter,  in  the  lumracr  of  i;S6.  wrote  the  greater  jpoit  of  hii 
Dnn  Carhi:  above  it  on  the  fringe  of  the  Dresdner  Htidc,  Ihe 
climalic  bcillh  resort  Wciucr-Uinch;  farther  up  the  river 
towards  Firoa  the  royal  lummcr  palace  rillniUi  to  Ihc  south 
■    '■       ■       ■     eiGtund, 


Hii«gry.>— DrMdts  (0ld'9>v  OFoga.lOnM,  OranM.  kntL- 

dwclkn),  which  is  known  to  have  CHNed  in  tMfi,  isol  Slavooic 
origin,  and  wis  originally  fotuidedan  the  ri^baakof  the  Elbe, 
on  ihesileef  Ihe  present  Meustath,  which  is  thiaactallr  the  (U 
town.  It  beooK  the  capital  ol  Henry  the  Uuililaus,  mugnw 
ol  Meissen,  in  1170,  bitt  bekmnid  for  loan  time  after  hi*  dentb. 
Grit  to  Wcnceilaus  of  Bobcmia,  and  aeit  to  the  mugmve  of 
Brandenburg.  Early  in  the  i4(h  oeoEary  it  wia  restored  to  the 
mugmve  ol  Meisicn.  On  the  divi^on  of  Ssxny  in  14BJ  it 
fell  10  the  Albertinc  line,  which  has  oiacc  held  it.  Havirig  been 
burned  almost  to  the  ground  in  i49i,it  was  rebuilt^  ojid  in  tho 
i6th  century  the  (orlifieationl  were  begunacd  gradually  eilendcd. 
Ji4inCoorgGU..in  the  tilh  century,  lonacd  the  GruserCacIco, 
and  otherwise  greaUy  improved  the  town;  but  it  was  in  the  Grsi 
h^  of  the  iSlh  century,  under  AoguMus  J,  and  Augustus  ILrJV  ho 
were  kings  ol  Poland  as  well  ueleclon  of  SawdQ',  that  Dresden 
assumed  something  like  its  piocal  Ippcnance.    The  Ncusudt, 

ancwby  Augustus!.;  healsofoundcd  Friedikbaladt.  Tbo  lowD 
•uSeMd  sevLrdy  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  being  bDBibanlc4 
in  it6o.  Some  damo^  was  also  mlLctcd  on  it  in  lAij.  when 
NaptilcanmadiiilthccentrEofliis<q«rBlians;oneof  thebultres:cs 
and  two  arches  of  Ihc  old  biidee  were  then  blown  up.  Tlic  dis- 
mantling of  the  feriiricaiiDns  hul  been  begun  by  the  Fieodi  in 
1810,  and  was  gradually  compleicd  of  LCI  iSi  J.  the  apace  occupicTd 
by  Ihcm  being  appropria-tcdlo  gardens  arul  promenades.  Uany 
buildings  were  comjilcted  or  founded  by  King  Anthony,  from 
whom  Antonstadt  derives  ill  Bune.  DretdcD  ogiin  suSered 
severely  during  the  revolution  of  1844,  but  oil  Irua  of  the 
disturbance*  which  then  took  place  were  bodii  effaced.  In  iSM  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Fruswuu,  who  did  not  finally  evacuale  it 
until  tlu  spring  of  the  foUowing  year.  Since  that  litsE  numerou* 
i  mprovcmtnls  have  bcin  carried  out. 
SecLindau,  Ceidi»Uc_,^r  »jii;M-  uiU  Raidimuladl  Dnain 
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Buttle  of  UtrsoBti.  Tbe  battle  of  Dresden,  the  bM  <i(  Iht 
great  victories  of  N^wleon.  was  fought  on  the  itth  and  3;l)i 
of  August  iSij.  The  intcrvenliou  of  Austria  in  the  War  ol 
LIbcriiion,  and  the  conKqucnt  advance  of  ihe  Allies  umier  tha 

Dresden,  recalled  Napoleon  from  Silesia,  whcrcho  was  engaged 
nguist  the  Pruuiant  and  Ruuians  under  Bliichcr.  Onlybya 
narrow  marginof  lime,  indeed,  washe  able  to  bring  back  sufbcicnt 

Vandammc  to  the  mountains  to  interpose  between  Schwancs- 
berg  and  Pingue  (sec  Mopoleonic  Camtaions);  the  rest  of  the 
army  pressed  on  by  liuced  maiche*  for  Dresden,  around  which 
a  position  for  the  whole  army  hod  been  chosen  and  forliSed, 
though  at  the  moment  this  wu  held  by  Icsx  than  10,000  mco 
under  Couvibn  St  Cyi,  who  retired  thither  troni  the  mountains, 
JeavingaganibCnin  KJJnigstcin,  and  had  repeatedly  sent  reports 
to  the  emperor  as  to  the  allied  mosses  gathering  to  the  loulh- 
word.  The  battle  ol  the  Gist  day  began  lile  in  the  aflemoon, 
for  Sdiwancnbcrg  wailed  as  long  as  possible  for  Ihe  corps  d 
Kleuou,  which  lormed  his  eitrcmc  left  wing  on  the  Freiberg 
—  J      t.  i._.  _. —  I  .  ..  i_  j__.  i-j  ..  .     ■.        longer,  and 


.t  the  SI 


urbs 


by  St  Cyr  and  now  also  by  the  Ic       _  .      , 

ny.  Three  bundled  guns  covered  iJk  assault,  and 
£rc  in  pbccs  by  the  cannonade,  while  Ihe 
irchcd  unccasinfjy  over  the  bridges  and 
through  the  AUstadL  On  the  right  the  RuBians  under  Wittgen- 
stein advanced  from  Striescn.  the  rrussiins  under  Klcist  tbnHigh 
the  Grosser  Garten,  whilst  Prussians  under  Prince  Augustus  and 
Auslriaiu  under  CoUoredo  moved  upon  the  Mocun^  redoubt, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  most  desperate  Bghting.  and  wu 
taken  and  retaken.  Theaitack  to  the  westward  wa» 
by  tbe  other  Austrian  corps;  Klcniu.  however,  was 
itint.  lo  Ihe  end,  the  French  defences  remained 
Key  kd  a  countcc-atuck  ipinsl  the  Allies'  lef^ 


i,Oooglc 


DRESS— DKESSBR 


ill 


Ibe  Mnniarti  ndoiibi  wu  dtflnltdr  retaptutol  fmm  CoUMrda, 
vid  the  Piuiiiuu  were  drivto  oul  c[  ihc  CicSMt  Giritn.  Tbe 
«>  of  Ibe  Allis  lud  Lulcd,  for  every  hwii  uo  Ow  uiivtl  ol 
frsh  fores  on  (be  ild«  of  Napokon,  uid  a1  ]eng[h  (he  Auttnan 
leader  drew  oS  bie  mvn  to  the  bci^ta  agaEn.  He  W4e  ptepand 
tofighl  UBIber  betLleon  Ihe  moirow— indeed  he  tould  Knrcety 
hive  avoided  it  bad  he  wuhed  (o  da  so,  lor  bebiad  him  Lty  Ibe 
"*»""*  "^"  defitei,  to^nids  which  Vudimdie  woj  marching  With 
oU^Hed. 

Nxpuleon'i  plan  tat  tbe  17th wm,  a*  uiual, simple  in  iti  oiiiline. 
AiU  fRSdland,  a  ravwe  wparMtda  pan  of  Iha  hosiik  line  of 
batik  bom  Ibe  leit.  Tbe  viUagu  weal  of  (he  Plauen  lavlne  and 
cvn  Lobda  were  occupied  in  the  early  n»nilng  by  GeneraJ 
UeUko  nith  the  leadingdiviaioD  of  Klenau'scoiptlrom  Freiberg, 
■ad  upon  Mctako  Napoleon  intended  firu  to  throw  the  weight 
of  hil  attack,  giving  to  Vicloc'i  intanliy  and  Ihi  cavalry  of 
Hunt,  king  oi  Nnplei,  the  task  of  overwhelming  Ihe  koliled 
.  The  centre,  aided  by  tbe  defcncei  oi  the  Dreidea 
I,  CDuM  bcdd  in  own,  ii  the  evenu  ol  Ihe  >6th  had 
the  left,  now  under  Ney,  whh  iriunn  lerved  Kellermann'i 


cavalry  and  Ihe  Young  Guard,  wu  lo  altatJi  Wittgenstein's 
Russians  on  Ibe  Pima  road.  Thus,  lor  oocc.  Napoleon  decided 
U  attack  both  flanks  ol  the  enemy.  His  motives  in  so  doing 
have  been  much  disouMd  by  the  ciitiis;  Vandarune's  move- 
IDCDU,  it  may  be  tuggoted,  contributed  to  the  French  emperor's 

Ihe  left  attack  may  have  had  a  purely  tactical  objccL,  for  hi 
that  quarter  was  Ihe  ruin  body  al  the  Prussians  and  Ruisiins, 

the  attack  on  tbe  heaviest  maises  of  the  enemy,  l.i.  Ihe  best 
Urget  for  his  own  artillery.  A  very  heavy  ralnjiorm  during  the 
night  Eeiiously  affected  the  movcmcnis  of  troops  on  tbe  foliaw- 
Ing  day,  but  all  to  Napoleon's  advantage,  for  his  more  mobile 
artillery,  reinforced  by  every  boric  avaHablc  In  and  about 
Dresden,  wu  5ti1I  able  to  move  where  the  Allied  guns  uak  in 
mud.  Further,if  thecavalryhad  towB]k,orat  moil  tml.  through 
ihe  fields  tbe  opposing  inlanlry  was  almost  always  unitje  to  Gte 

to  Aoittiin  batlaltop  in  the  battle.  "  Never,"  they  replied; 
"  yoo  CMinot  charge  vi."  On  ihe  appearance  ol  Murai'i  bone 
■nillery,  however,  ihey  had  10  surrender  al  once.  tJnder  such 
conditions,  Meliko,  oniupponed  either  by  Kleoau  or  Ihe  main 
amy  beyond  Ihe  ravine,  wasan  easy  victim.  Victor  from  LObda 
drove  In  (he  advanced  posts  and  assaulted  the  line  of  villages 
Wolfniti-Taliuhen',  Melcko  had  to  retire  (o  Ihe  higher  fround 
B.W.  of  Ihe  first  Une,  and  Moral,  with  an  overwhelming  cavahy 
bice  from  Colli  and  Bartitldl,  ontRankcd  his  lelt,  broke  up 


whok  baluUoOt,  aod  fiady.  vltb  tbe  asUanee  of  tht  WBtiwd 

fionul  ailack  of  Vtclar'i  infinity,  aanihihited  (he  dviiioa. 
The  AuKrliui  coipi  ol  Cyulal  arrived  100  late  lo  save  lu  A  few 
formed  bodies  (s<sptd  tttcua  Ihe  raviiK,  but  MeisLoajid  (hiec- 
fourths  of  hu  men  were  killed  «r  taken  priuinera. 

Meanwhile  Ney  on  Ihe  other  Bask,  with  hit  led  00  Ihe  PiUnill 
road  and  hii  right  on  the  Groswr  Guien,  had  ^leiMd  bis  attack. 
Tbe  Rusiiapi  oSered  a  strenuou*  iciiiUDCE,  dcftDdiog  Seldnlu. 
Groii  DObrlti  and  Reick  with  their  Hual  slaullneii,  and  Ney  wa* 
■o  far  advaoced  that  several  generals  at  tbe  AUied  beadquancn 
suggested  a  cooniei^iiack  of  the  CeMR  by  way  al  Sirehles, 
B  at  to  cut  off  (he  French  loll  finn  Dnadea.    Thla  plan  wu 


eiecution.  This  Ihe  Allied  ocotee  reBUiasd  iaactlve  all  day, 
cinnonaded  by  the  Dresden  redoubta.  Oqe  iwddent  only,  but 
that  of  great  importance,  took  place  hero-  Ytve  tsti,  the  kinf 
ol  Prussia,  Schwaneobei^  and  a  very  large  hrfedquarter  niafi 
walched  the  fighting  irom  a  hill  near  RlckniB  and  oSeied  an 
In  delaall  of  toEned  bodies  Lo 


!  by,  half  cardeaaJy  (old  theu  to  teopeo,  and 
shots,  directed  at  sooo  yards  range  against  1 
n  00  Iht  Iky-liDI,  mortaHy  wonnded  CaoeiaJ  1 


to  make  any  effective  punuil. 


lor  CDBtinuing  the  fightt 
ibc  French  cavalry  wu 


Frtsdi,  Saaooi,  ftc.,  and 

100,000  AuBiriaiis,  RntiiaDi  ud  Pruains.  Thi  french  kmc* 
wci«  about  *o,aos,  or  a  little  over  m%,  tbnst  of  (he  AUki 
J8.s«)  killed,  woonded  and  priwoen  (tbe  lallct  13,000}  or  19%. 
TlMy  loM  alio  I  s  oaloon  and  lis  giuB. 

Wm  (fi«m  Ihe  it.  AaiB,  to  ael  oul,  anaace,  lomed  fioa 
Lai.  ^iradtit,  amottd.ArviR,  to  direct,  airaafe),  a  aubsIaniivB 


r,  ipffifjnlly,  the  principal  01 


Lold 


J  gnnncDt  wi 


applications  which  can  be  dedticed  fcom  its  ori^nai  meaning. 
It  is  thus  used  not  only  of  the  pulling  on  of  doihing,  but  of  the 
preparing  and  finishing  of  leilher.  the  preparalion  of  food  foi 
ating,  the  applicatian  of  deuuing  ud  healingtuhatanceaorof 
bandagtt,  Jtc.,  to  a  wound,  the  drawing  up  in  a  correct  line  of  a 
body  ol  troops,  and,  generally,  adonaaiB  or  deckii^  oat,  as  pf 
a  ship  with  da|p.  In  the  language  of  the  theatre  the  "  dresser  " 
"   kbe  and  aasisli 


ilbiicc 


_    _  For  the  prinler'_ 

re  TvpocaarHV. 
in  furniture,  a  form  of  siddxiard.    Tbe  ni 
IhcFr.druieir,  a  piece  ol  furniture  used  ton 
on  cosily  sppoinunenls  ofthetable.    Theanl 
dncendiBl  of  the  credence  and  the  bi 


relegitim 


'ir  fun' 


the  modem  sideboard,  * 

about  tbe  second  quarter  of  (he  i;th  cenlury,  and  bu 
changed  bul  little.  As  a  piece  of  movable  fumit 
made  laiely,  if  al  all,  afler  the  beginning  of  Ihe  i; 
itil  the  revival  of  interest  in  what  is  called  " 


il  Ihe  very  beginning  of  the  nth  ci 


It  place  (o  the  o 


n  of  n 


derelict  pieces  o(  old  oak,  and 
Is,  and  hi  Ihe  second 


.king  of 
ind  agreeable 


'arled 


consUledof  a  long  and  nl  her  nai 
or  cupboards  beneath  and  a  tall  upright  closed-fn  back  arranged 
with  a  vatyine  number  of  shallow  shelves  lor  the  reception  o( 
plates;  books  lor  mugs  were  often  filed  upon  the  face  of  ibese 
shelvea.  Towards  Ihe  end  of  Ihe  I;!*  century  snail  cupboatdi 
were  often  added  to  the  luperstrurtun.  The  majotity  ol  these 
dnnen  were  made  of  oak,  but  whni,  caily  in  the  GeorgUo  period 


,Google 
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DRIL^-DRINKING  VESSELS 


5«tCu 

DRILL     (0  A  tool 

mtiay 


'  a  DUiiiK  and  atutrtm  itlt  *nd  tl»y  of  the  Humbcr 


ii  BouLtiii  Clai.  (J.A.H.) 
'  raakiog  holn  ia  lurd  flub- 
conc,  mciBL,  ac,  [aa  uUptalion  la  tbc  ijlh 
Dutch  irii  ei  iriUe,  from  drSlai.  to  lurn, 
injing  (a  lh«  Nn  EogLiih  Diciioiury  ibc 
»anlisDDIto[Rcoiinecledv'iUitbeED^th"IhtiU"}.  Thcwoni 
iriUa  wu  wd  id  Dutch,  Gentun  ud  Diniih,  (lam  Ihe  17th 
ccnlury  for  IniDEUg  in  milituy  emcoa  aad  wu  adopted  uHtr 
Esglish  in  tlie  umi  Knse.  Till  orifia  ol  the  spplicallaa  (Mm) 
(obcin  theprimiTy  senScDf  "to  turn  round," Irom  ihcturninB 
ol  ilie  tn»p>  <s  Ihcic  evoluCioBt  4n4  Fron  the  tuniing  cl  the 
wnpont  in  the  loldicn'  htait.  DiiU  i>,  lonniJIy,  ihe  prepui- 
Uon  of  soJdierg  for  their  dtlti«i  in  w  by  tbc  practice  ornhcarsai 
ol  moveraenls  in  military  order  and  the  handiing  of  arms,  and, 
piydioLaficalty,  the  naelbod of  producing  in  lJ>e  indivtdUB]  wildler 
lubitJofKif-iontrol  andofmechanicaily  precise  actienmiiderdi*. 
turbing  coDditiom.  and  of  rendennt  ihemmmoninAiinciivewil] 
of  abodyolmeq.  Urseor.ftrnaU,  amenable  to  the  control  of,  and 
auioeptible  to  a  ftLinaulut  imiurted  by  iie  conunandei's  will. 

(i)  A  furrow  nude  in  the  uU  in  which  lecd  niay  be  hwb. 
and  a  mafhine  med  for  »wiD(  leed  in  nich  furrows  (tee  3awiHc). 
The  word  ii  vmewfaat  doubtful  In  otifin.  It  may  be  the  udk 
H  an  obulele  word  "  drill,"  to  trickle,  flow  in  dropi.  also  s 
siuaJI  stream  or  flow  of  water,  a  ii]],aBd  Is  possibly  an  aliered 
formoflHU." 

(j)  In  aaology.  the  native  nunc  of  >  lirfe  ahort-tailed  west 
Afrkan  baboon,  Papie  Uaaphuia.  dosdy  allied  to  the  mandrill 
(4.*.),  but  distinguihed  by  the  ibMnee  of  biUliui  blue  and 
■carkl  on  the  jam  ti  the  hilly  aduk  male*. 

eoDimonly  bleached  and  finished  stiff.  The  woid  is  a  shortend 
IMm  of  "driling,"  from  the  German  driUiii,  an  "  three- 
Ihreaded,"  and  is  so  named  because  the  weave  oiiginaliy  used 

in  the  accompanying   figure,  »h)lc 
■-f-— ,  IrameOlalely  below  the  design  is  an  inluiec- 

BOB  t»R  of  all  the  nine  threads  with  Ihe  firsi 

jPfQlflt  pick.    It  is  c»sentialJy  a  warp-laced  fabric; 

■"™'»  that  is,  the  uppersurlace  is  compojed  mostly 

of  warp  Ihrcada.    In  theligwril  will  be  seen 

KSJSil  ;;■■,■-.•■"'":•?"    ■' ""' 


repeats  of  whieh  appear  i 


rot  lb 


ID  Ihe  tur 


o  far 


•uiiice  of  the  cloth  is  eoncerned.  Although  the 
la  still  euataivdy  used  in  this  branch,  there  are  others,  r.g-  the 
4'Lh(ead  and  the  5-thread  weavca,  which  are  employed  for  tlie 
production  ol  this  clelh.  Large  quantities  of  drill  are  shipped 
lo  the  Easlcm  markets  and  <o  other  sub-lieplciil  cenliHi  fcom 
which  it  is  wid  for  clothini.  In  temperate  dimaies  it  loimt  a 
astislactory  material  for  ladies' aftd  children ^s  summer  clothing. 


>  and  dec< 


,  of  ihe  li 


jacket*  or  overalls,  such  as  those  worn  by  miiny  mill  and  far 
managers,  an  madt  from  the  tame  mslcntl. 
ORIMKINa VESSELS.'    TheuHof special veudsfordrinkinf 


and  developmc 
be  found  desir. 

delail;  olmod 


nsds  for  liquic 


■  II  pirtsolihe  world  many  of  the  products  of  nalure  are  caps 
•I  serving  such  purpnsrs.  with  little  or  no  change  al  (he  ha 
of  man.  in  iropical  and  sub-ttopttal  climaies  the  coco-nul  1 
the  gourd  or  calabash  require  but  little  change  to  adapt  tl 

larger  bmh.  such  as  Ihr  oslrich  or  Ihe  emu.  shells,  like 

nautilus  and  other  univalves,  as  well  ai  ibe  deeper  bival' 

■The  nrb  "to drink"  iiCoinnHHTeiil..  cf,  Ccr. Innitii,  At 


are  equally  convenfent.     Such  nMtinl  objecu  are  in  fact  uxd 

by  the  uncivlliaed  tribes  of  Africa,  America  and  Firiyiieu,  as 
well  as,  in  some  casn,  by  Ihe  while  races  who  have  intruded 
lalo  those  parts  af  the  world,  and  adopted  some  of  the  naiivc 
habils.  In  Paraguay,  for  eliunple.  [he  to-uUed  "  Paragu^ 
lea,"  an  infusion  of  the  ytrba  null  {lisi  faiat'^yniii).  ia  drunk 
ihroagh  a  lube  from  aamall  gourd  held  in  the  hand,  and  eiten 
handsomely  mounled  in  silver  or  even  ^Id.  In  the  same  way. 
as  we  shall  Bee,  civiliied  man  has  adopted  neatly  all  Ibe  oatiual 
formi  that  were  found  canvenient  by  the  savage,  altering  and 
adomiog  Ihem  ia  accoidtnce  with  the  lasle  of  the  time  oc 
country  where  they  were  used. 
Another  line  of  developnaent,  however,  has  been  Foulkd  to  be 
»me  ol  the  human  miiuL    Nothing  could  form 


ourd.     Sucji  Cl 
lucingthemai 


p  than  Ihe  hi 

a,  however,  in  the  countries  where 

common,  would  be  easily  oblaiiKd, 


diatinguish  Ibe  chicf^c  possessions  Irom  those  of 
his  inferiors,  his  cup  is  often  made  with  great  labour,  from  some 
more  inlraclablc  material,  wood  or  stone,  though  in  practically 

Among  European  races  in  medieval  limei  Ihe  ume  lines  hsve 
been  loUowed,  though  for  diHercnl  reasons.  Human  ingeouily, 
[hough  perhaps  originally  inspired  by  nalural  forms. 


The  if 


Bit  (see   CEaAMics).      JJ^ 

n  nuterial  renders  it 

m,  gave  rise  to  types  of  veaelt 
necessary  relation  to  Ihe  productions  of 
nd  in  northern  Europe  generally,  ibe 
I  of  the  Neolithic  and  Bionie  Ages  have 
tlery  of  i.  bcakei-likc  form,  lo  which  ihe 
s  "has  been  given.    It  muslbecoofesied 


I  vcsscb.    The  ger 
lenetatjonsi ' 
■  a  pissing  m 


may  be  rcferTcd  10  Ihe  BronK  Age 

Schlicmann  found  many  drinking  vesscb  in 
of  Ibc  superimposed  lilies  of  Troy,  A  prtlly  fo 
in  the  first  city.     It  is  oC  cloy,  and  closely  rei 


.    This  form  (Hwar 


ol  gold,  while  Ihe  type  also  occun  from  Jalysus  in  Rhodes  in 

a  depth  of  so  ft,  below  the  present  surlace  and  about  aSll.bchiw 
ibe  atiBlum  of  what  Schliemann  dnimed  lo  be  the  Homeric 


olhen 


■r  Greek  wi 


tt  and  iMpkort  of  later 


hich  Schliemann  draws  most 
attenlion  is  ihe  tall  cup  of  a  trumpet  form  furnished  wilh  Iva 
eatlike  loop  handles.  This  curious  and  original  type  occurs 
also  in  Ihe  Third  (or  Homeric),  Fourth  and  Siilb  Cilies,  wilh 
lillle  if  any  change.  Schliemann  devotes  some  pages  to  ibe 
discussion  of  thclDim.  in  which  he  sees  the  jiist  d^*iiinXXsr> 
ol  Homer,  which  has  been  more  usually  understood  id  mean 
an  bour-glaas  shaped  cup,  in  which  ihe  distinguishing  feature 
>SeePiJiia.PUiel. 


hyCoogle 
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Fig.  I. — Roman      Glass      Cup.      Fig.  !.— Teutonic    Glass     Cup.       Fig.  3. — Saion     Glass 
With     representation     of     a  From    a    grave    at     Selzen,  bier." 

chariot  race.    Found  at  Col-         Kbenish  Hesse. 


Fig.  4.— Prankish  Glass  Drinking  Horn, 
BingerbrUck. 


Fig.  J. — Saxon  Cow's  Horn.    Mounted  in  silver. 
Taplow. 


Fig.  6,— Sason  Trum- 
pet-shaped Drinking 
Vessel  of  Glass.  With 
hollow  tubular  oma- 
menlalion.  Found  in 
B  barrow  at  Taplow. 


Fifj.  B. ^Saracenic  Enamelle 
fJoblet.  With  French  silvc 
mountings.  Fourteenlb  cen 


DRINKING  VESSELS 


Fig.  I.— VenetUnGLiis    Gohln.    With    enamdled  Fig.  J.—Eonliili  •'Blackjack."    With 


Ceimu,  ibout  1600- 


DRINKING  VESSELS 
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«u two  a>j»,  tat  two  ttiiiBii  Bt  apldln  tlx nme  ttnn  lo  ■ 
diinkin  J  vn»l  of  a  voy  diRenat  farm,  ioond  irlthicvenl  otben 
is  ibcTlunl  Cily.    Thii  ka  iuce-bo>t  ^ped  vtud'of  (oM, 

too  loop  baodls.  TI1U  c^uli  tboao  prtvioatljr  mentiaKd  in 
origiiutity  of  formi  irith  It  w<n  found  othcn  of  gold,  diver 
■Dd  ctectnim  (i.e.  4  paits  of  jotd  to  1  o[  lilvec).  Of  iheia  Ihice 
were  shaped  like  i8lii<enluiy  coBe*  tup*  bat  mnting  ►""■""i 
Jn  the  Sixth  Citji[^iearfomuH»RneijlyappnHcluig  tboleof 
later  timea^  paidculAriy  prototype!  of  the  cosCAdnu  and  jc^/Jhif, 

HuK  diacoveheA  in  the  vuiouA  strata  of  Troy  ouy  be  taken 
Mi  the  anaJo^ea  in  tile  Meditaranean  and  hither  Aala  ol  the 
UTer  Stone  and  Bmaa  A^ea  of  nojtheni  Europe,  irith  an 
aUowaact  of  iom*  ccoLaHes  of  greater  antiqnity  for  the  former. 

It  la  not  propOKd  in  thit  aitide  to  dsl  with  the  ceramic  and 
metallic  drinking  vokIi  of  the  Cmki  aod  Romini,  of  iihal 
i>  generally  known  as  the  claiaical  period  (lee  Ceiaucs  and 
PtAtE).  It  may  be  mcntiODcil,  however,  that  both  00  the  Rhine 
and  In  various  places  in  Britain,  notably  at  Caslol  in  North- 
amptonihirc  and  in  the  New  Forest,  were  factories  ^here  targe 
numbers  of  fKuia  or  drinking  cups  were  made;  those  made  on 


B  to  bt  seen  in  the  Brilish  Uoicum  and  in 
Museum  in  Cologne. 

c  of  Roman  power,  the  Gothic  and  Scandina' 
d  the  Romans  In  central  and  northern  Eui 
th  them  their  own  forma  and  lypea  of  dr 
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kI  the  well-known  Roman  vessels.    Tlic 

IS  great  drinkers  as  filters,  and  Iheir 
il  lest  the  riduiess  of  their  drinking 
\y  qualiUes  of  their  arms.  Fortu- 
nately the  practice  of  burying  vith  the  dead  warrior  all  his 
property,  or  at  least  ai  much  cJ  it  as  he  would  be  supposed  to 
Deed,  haa  pmerved  to  our  day  tlie  actual  vesseia  in  use  by  the 
pagan  nortlunm  oho  pervaded  northtm  Europe  from  the 
4th  antmy  onward.  Siion  gntvcs  In  Brilain  hive  furnished 
peat  nambcra  of  drinking  cupg  and  horns.  In  many  eases  quite 
unbraken.  From  the  icmauii,  ol  which  the  chief  series  are  in 
the  Brilish  and  Liverpool  Museums,  we  can  learn  a  great  deal 
to  amplify  the  refercncci  In  literature.  The  richest  singte 
iaitrmcnt  that  lia>  yet  been  found  was  within  the  present  church- 
yard at  l^plow.  Here  nnder  a  huge  mound  lay  buried  a  Samn 
ciieftiin  nimunded  by  his  belonging;  arms  defensive  and 
oflcnnve,  his  drinking  cups,  and  even  his  game  of  dtnu^ls. 
The  drinking  vessels  consisted  of  five  cows'  horns  and  four  glass 
cups.  The  fanner  were  of  great  na,  1  ft.  long,  richly  mounted 
at  the  month  and  at  the  point  with  silver  bands  embossed  and 
^It.  The  glaite*  also  were  of  great  siae  and  ol  >  type  fainiUsr 
in  Samn  iniennents.  Each  was  of  a  trumpet  shape,  with  a 
•maHfoot,  while  the  sides  were  omaRientcd  with  hoUo*  pointed 
tubes  bent  downwards,  and  offen  on  the  inner  side,  so  that  the 
liquid  *ould  fiS  them.  Such  a  plan  is  most  unpraclioJ,  and  it 
mutt  have  been  very  diffieolt  to  keep  the  vosels  dean.  Glasses 
of  thii  oneonmon  !ona  have  not  been  found  elsewhere  than  In 
SamD  graves,  either  in  Engtand  or  in  the  north  of  the  continent. 
Other  types  are  perhaps  neuly  as  chancterbtic ,  though  of  si  mpler 
oonstrurtion.  One  of  these  ts  a  simple  cone  of  gbu,  somttunei 
quite  plain,  at  others  onumcntcd  with  an  applied  spiral  glass 
thread,  or  mc^a  rarely  with  festoons  of  white  glass  embedded 
in  the  body  of  the  vcsmL  A  third  fiwm  is  a  plain  cop  01  bowl 
widely  opanded  at  the  moutb  and  with  ■  rounded  base,  so 
that  it  oould  only  bt  set  down  when  empty,  in  fact  a  tn 
"  tamUer."  This  (eattire  fs  in  fact  a  Tcry  ammon  one  hi  tl 
drinking  vessets  of  the  Saxon  race.  There  ue  many  othi 
varieties,  [daln  cyiindricsl  goblets,  generally  with  onuuneatal 
^asa  threads  on  the  outside,  and  a  more  usual  type  has  a  rounded 
body  aonKwhai  of  the  shape  of  an  orange  with 
mouth.  Many  of  all  these  classes  were  lound  in  the  famous 
cemetery  koown  as  the  King's  Fidd  it  Favsrshi 
■eUa  frwn  which  ate  now  in  the  British  Museum),  at  Chessd 
>SceFtara,  Plate  t. 


DoBn  In  tha  bk  6f  Wight,  and  bi  the  cemetery  althln  lh« 
-  camp  on  High  Down,  near  Worthing.  Id  Belgium, 
and  Gcnnany  the  laiae  t3^iei  occur,  and  even  as  hi 
I  Scandinavia,  where  tliey  are  found  in  assodarion  with 
c^m  of  the  4th  ecBtury.  On  the  coDtinait,  however, 
.  ps  are  (ound  that  do  itoC  occtn  In  Britain — one 
•tthesebadrlidaalgluaiD  thalonnar  a  htmting  hoi;i  with 
glsM  threads  formias  an  Onunwatil  design  on  the  outside. 
From  the  wide  dbUibation  of  these  types,  it  aecmt  certain 
that  Ibeyqmng  originally  Iron  a  common  centre,aiul  the  slender 
avallabla  on  the  sobject  seems  lo  point  lo  tlui  centre 
having  been  loniewlKre  on  One  lower  Rhine,    Altbou^  glass 

to  have  beta  popular  and  by  no  means  ran  as  *  material 

inking  vessels,  other  matcrjala  also  were  osed.  A  large 
numberofthesmaUerpolteiyvesBela  would  serve  such  a  purpose, 
and  in  one  grave  at  Broomfield  in  £»ei  two  small  vooden  caps 
'  ch,  from  their  small  slie  and  thinness,  were  no 
quid. 

Saion  domestic  utendls  nothing  remains,  the 
g  sudi  objects  with  the  dead  having  ceased  on 
roduction  of  Christianity  through  the  country, 
our  only  resource,  and  they  are  not  only  of  gieal 
e  main  rudely  and  conventionsliy  drawn  in  their 
se  of  the  9th  to  the  nth  century  various  simple 
some  resembling  our  modeta  tumbler  in  shape, 
lice  Ikfi.  Horns  as  drinking  veneb  cettauily 
.  jpularily  at  ail  times,  surviving  especially  among 
the  northtm  mitions,  and  many  of  the  vessels  ol  tiiis  form  were 
doubt  actual  horns,  though  liom-shaped  vessels  were  often 
de  o(  other  materials.  UnUl  we  come  to  the  rjib  and  nth 
ituries  lliere  Is  an  absolute  dearth  of  the  actual  ebjects  used 
domestic  life.  And  here  we  begin  with  plate  laed  In  the 
service  of  the  church. 

llie  drinking  vessel  ponesiInK  the  most  unbioken  Ustoiy  is 
lubtless  the  chalice  of  the  Christian  Church.'  like  oOicr 
cectmonia!  objects  it  was  no  doubt  diffetcn  listed  from  ^  . 
'.rinkiug  cups  in  Didinaiy  use  by  a  gradual  transi-  ,,.'i.'i!. 
and  la  the  eitly  centuries  it  is  unlikely  that  it 
diSercd  dtber  in  form  or  material  from  the  ordinaiy  domestic 
vessel  of  the  lime,  ngures  of  such  vessels,  apparently  with  a 
symbolic  intention,  are  found  upon  early  Christian  tombstones, 
'  ■  '  as  been  contended  tlut  the  vessd  indicated  the  gravo 
3t.  White  this  may  be  the  case,  the  ^oilarity  of  the 
^presented  lo  the  ordinary  non-UCnrgical  form  rendcn 
the  conclusion  soraeiifuit  weak.  Among  objects  found. under 
conditions  which  lend  tolour  lo  thdr  specific  use  as  chalices  are 
the  Iiottoms  of  glass  vessds  found  Inserted  In  plaster  in  the 
Catacombs  at  Rome;  hnt  here  again  the  Jesuit  Padre  Ganued 
was  unable  to  find  any  evidence  to  support  such  a  conduston. 
It  is  not  in  fact  until  the  6th  century  that  the  sacred  vessel 
would  appear  to  have  assumed  a  definite  form.  Fiom  about  that 
time  date  the  lost  golden  chaKcts  of  Monsa,  representations 
of  which  still  exist  in  that  city;  and  the  Famous  chalice  ol 
Gourdon  In  the  Biblioth^e  National!  in  Paris  is  probably  of 
about  the  same  time.  All  of  these  are  two-hnndled  with  a  vase- 
shaped  body  and  supported  on  a  high  fool ;  and  thus  quite 
unlike  the  more  recent  medieval  types.  Two  glass  vases  ol 
exactly  this  two-handled  form  are  in  the  Slade  t ' 


U  have  1 


n  chalicei 


chalice,  hi  Ihe  same  collection, 
found  with  a  slver  treasure  at  Lampsacus  on  the  UellespoDl. 
It  is  of  silver,  with  a  cyttndricaJ  body  and  small  enianding 
foot;  with  It  were  found  a  number  ol  silver  spoons  and  dishes, 
the  former  iiociibed  with  the  names  of  Apostles,  Greek  bexa- 
melers  and  lines  from  \^rgI|■s  Edogues,  No  doubt  the  whole 
was  the  treasure  of  a  monastery,  buried  and  never  reclaimed. 
So  far  as  evidence  exists  for  the  form  of  Ihe  riiaiice,  the  vase- 
shape  with  two  handles  seems  to  have  been  mainly  succeeded 
by  1  goblet  with  straight  ndes  and  without  handles;  these  laltet 
in  great  part  disappeared.  Then  came  the  rounded  cup-shoped 
bowt  as  seen  in  the  well-knonn  KremsmUnster  chalice.  An 
■  For  two  UluBrations  tea  PLATB.  Plats  II. 
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intereiliBt  tQvcT  void,  probably  *  doUee,  laund  it  Timrhiddlt 
In  Comnl),  it  is  Uk  Britith  Uibcuib.  It  is  o(  plain  (Cmi- 
ovJformihApcuiddileirnvllie^thcaituTy-  Tfaeijthcaitury 
dulice  wu  yiuAlly  n  biwd  fonmrlut  ihaltow  cup,  on  n  conical 
bue,  and  aquat  ic  ill  general  lines  aa  compared  with  thoie  o( 
btu  date.  Tlieae  gradually  became  taller,  and  with  a  bowl 
imaller  in  proportion^  iolLowing  the  tendency  ol  the  civil  vcatels 
towards  more  elegant  lines.  Both  civil  and  religious  vessels 
eventually  carried  this  tendency  to  an  ^tremc  point,  so  that  in 
the  T7th  century  the  continental  ehmiif^  uid  standing  cups 
had  lost  all  sense  ol  true  artistic  proportions;  the  bowl  of  tlie 
chalice  had  greatly  ihnmk  in  size  while  the  foot  had  become 
huge  and  highly  elaborate,  both  in  general  lorm  and  in  ornamental 
details.  In  Britain  ^'"^■'"**  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  English 
church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  were  replaced  by  com' 
munion  cups.  These  were  much  pUuici  in  make,  recalling  in 
tbdr  ouUioet  the  goblFt  form  ol  about  a  thousand  years  earlier, 
the  sides  n(  the  bowl  being  concave,  or  n^rly  straight,  aa  opposed 
te  the  conveuty  o[  the  chalice,  while  the  paten  was  reversed 
over  the  mouth  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  closely  titling  cover. 
With  the  begiaDing  ol  the  17th  century  English  communion 
cups  again  followed  the  civil  fashion  in  adapting  the  outline  of 
the  Veneliaii  drinkint  gbUi  ■  shape  which  has  lurvived  to  our 

The  maletials  of  which  chalices  were  made  In  the  early 
centuries  seem  to  have  been  as  various  as  those  of  ordinary 
vessels.  Class  WM  undoubtedly  a  lavourile  substance,  perhaps 
from  its  lending  ilseU  readily  to  scrupulous  cleanliness;  but 
wood,  hom,  ivi>ry  and  sinular  materials  were  undoubtedly  in 
use,  and  were  from  time  to  time  condemned  as  impn^r  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  Pewter  was  In  common  use,  and  it  was 
not  an  unusual  piattice  in  the  nth  and  13th  centuries  tspbts 
sacramental  vessels,  of  this  or  more  precious  metal.  In  the  grave 
of  an  ccdeuaatic  Bronie  was  also  used,  and  the  KrcmsmUnster 
chalice  ii  of  that  metal,  which  was  a  favourite  one  in  the  Celtic 
churcb.  But  gold  or  silver  chalices  were  do  doubt  alrnyt 
preferred  when  they  could  be  obtained. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  was  a  common  practice 
in  the  iCtfa  century  and  later  in  En^and  for  laymen  to  make 
gifts  to  the  cburch  of  vessels  of  an  entirely  domestic  character 
for  use  in  the  service.  Uany  of  these  from  their  assodallons. 
and  in  the  character  of  the  designs  upon  them,  were  entirely 
uniuited  for  such  purposes,  and  in  our  own  time,  when  a  healthy 
desire  has  sprung  up  for  the  proper  investigation  of  such  matleii, 

Domestic  ptale,  however,  being  much  more  highly  apprectited 
by  coUeclon,  thEie  has  b«n  a  regrettable  tendency  00  the  pan 
of  the  holders  of  such  pieces  to  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidden; 
the  tendency  b  l«  be  deplored,  for  while  they  remain  the  pro- 
perly of  the  churcb,  tbcy  ue  •  national  asset;  if  told  by  auction, 
there  i*  a  great  probibiUly  of  their  giung  abroad. 

It  would  seem  fairly  certain  that  the  ordiiury  rlrinking  vessel 
of  medieval  times  was,  like  the  trenchers  of  wood,  turned  on  the 
i««)rH>  lathe.  Of  these  Ibe  commoner  varieties  have  entirely 
riminw  disappeared,  having  become  useless  from  distortion 
"■^•a  or  other  danuge.  Such  as  have  come  down  to  our 
""■  own  limeowe  tbdr  pre»erv»tioD  to  the  added  lefine- 

it  ol  ■  silver  mount    Vcascia  of  tbit  kind  are  known  as 
if  uncertain  origin,  but  undoubtedly, 

n  valuable  kind,  and  not  impTobably,  in  the  i6ih 

,_„^, ^  or  ■  wood  of  that  anxaraoce.    Speraer  in  tbe 

"Shepbeid't  Kaleodu"  speaks  of  a  tnaier  ywnught  ol  Ibe 
maple  warte^"  Altboogb  such  vessels  are  mentioned  in  the 
loveatoiit*  and  other  conlemporary  records  aa  far  back  as  Ibe 
iitb  cenluiy,  no  *—« "pi*  la  known  to  exist  of  sn  earlis  dale 
than  the  14th  ontuty,  of  vhicb  date  there  are  two  in  the  poases- 
■ioB  of  HarUcdowB  boapitaL  Tbit  type  ol  drinking  vessel 
«ai  in  eDDuHBi  UM  in  wetl-to-do  boiuebalds  Dniil  the  i6ih 
century,  when  a  change  of  fashion  and  the  greater  luxury  and 
nfincment  dictated  the  adoption  of  mote  eletanl  and  complex 
fonns.    The  ontinaty  maier  wu  a  ibaltow  bowl  (sec  Plati, 


Plata  n.)  ahont  4  Id.  ta  dkmalct,  with  >  biMd  "r*—f-t 
rim  of  silver  gilt  often  engnved  with  ■  owtlo  in  bUck  kUB 
or  Lombardic  capitals,  at  tinet  relening  to  tbe  foaetioD  of 

FUlc  iiTk^p  and  dii^'u  me." 

WitUa  the  bowl,  in  the  centnis  often  found  a 
csUed  a  "  print "  arith  some  device  upon  it,  e 
with  enamel.  Tbe  reason  of  this  addition 
be  found  in  tbe  lad  that  auch  bowls  were  som 
lower  half  o(  a  gourd 


ough 


reof  tt 


has  tbe  characters  Just  mca- 
tioned  and  in  addition  ii  mounted  upon  a  hi^  foot,  bringisa 
it  narer  to  Ibe  oiiegoty  ol  standing  cupaor  "hanaps."  The 
famous  Scrope  maicr  belonging  to  York  Minster  (early  ijih 
century)  stiods  upon  Ibree  smalt  feet.  Of  the  hanap  type 
examples  are  in  the  poawuion  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge 
(the  Foundress'  Cup),  and  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  the  for^ 
an  exceedingly  fine  specimen,  ol  the  third  quarter  of  the  isth 
century     The  form  dictated  oti^nally  by  the  «niple  woodes 

maier-like  cups  being  found  either  entirely  m  metal  or  vllb 
tbe  main  portion  made  ol  terpentine  or  some  other  omaraeatal 
stone.  An  example  of  the  {amet  from  the  Hamilton  Palace 
collection,  as  weU  as  several  ordbiary  maiers.  are  to  be  seen  In 
the  British  Museum.  The  types  above  described  are  of  English 
origin,  with  the  exception  of  thai  nude  entirety  of  iHver.  which  it 
thought  to  be  French.  Most  of  the  conlincnial  forms  diOertd 
fiom  tbe  English,  and  were  more  elaborately  fini^cd.  One  at 
tbe  fineit  Is  that  which  belonged  to  Louii  de  Male,  last  count  of 
FUndcn.  It  is  an  exceedingly  thin 
wood,  with  a  cover  of  the  same  mail 
by  a  silver  figure  of  a  lalcoo  holding  a  thield  in  iti  moBth  with 
the  arms  ol  tbe  count.  The  foot  it  of  silver  with  locEngeahaped 
panels  Inserted,  bearing  in  enamel  the  4]  -  -  -  - '  -* 


i6th  century  e 


inned  ol  1  similarly  shaped  sphere,  called  in  France 
quia.*'  Such  maien  were  furnished  in  addition  with  a  abort 
metal  handle  turned  up  at  the  end,  a  feature  unknown  In  the 
Englisb  types.  All  of  these  spin  aie  to  b«  kcb  in  tbe  Biitiah 
Museum  aerie*. 

Although  the  us*  of  wooden  vessels  more  or  lest  dabotatdjr 
mounted  wai  coniiootd  well  mto  the  i6ih  century  at  a  fashion, 
many  other  materislt  ol  fat  greater  value  were  in  ute  - 
among  the  wealthy  long  before  that  time.  Crystal,  "^^ 
agate  and  other  hard  iionei,  ivoty,  Chinese  porcelain,  ai  well  aj 
more  ordinary  wares,  were  all  in  use,  as  well  as  the  ptedom 
metala.  The  inventories  of  the  14th  and  i5ih  centuries  are  full 
of  entries  thawing  that  such  predous  cups  were  fairly  common. 
Of  gold  cups  of  any  antiquity  naturally  but  few  remain;  Ibe 
intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  probably  is  a  lufiidcni  eiplaniiioa. 

in  the  British  Museum,  via.  the  royal  gold  cup  of  tbe  kings  of 
England  and  France.  It  is  of  neariy  pure  gold  with  a  broad 
bowl  and  a  bjgh  foot,  the  cover  pyrarnidll.  The  wbolc  b  orna- 
mented with  translucent  enamels  of  tbe  most  peritct  quaUty, 
and  with  a  little  damage  in  one  pin,  absolutely  well  preserved. 
The  tubjecis  icpreMnied  on  it  are  scene*  from  the  iife  of  St 
Agnes,  in  two  rows,  one  on  Ihc  cover  and  one  outside  the  bowl; 
on  the  foot  are  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  around 
the  base  a  coronal  of  leavea  alternating  with  pearls;  the  .cover 
originally  had  a  similar  adjunct,  but  it  has  unfortunately  been 
cut  away.  This  it  tbe  only  piece  of  royal  ptite  of  tbe  tiewuie* 
of  tbe  kings  of  England  and  France  Ibtt  now  mnaint,  and  itt 
history  hai  been  traced  from  the  time  it  was  made,  about  ih* 
year  ijSo,  to  the  present  lime.  It  was  made  by  mie  ol  lb* 
gnldsmiiht  of  tbe  luiurieus  Due  de  Bern,  tbe  brstbct  ol  diaitc* 
V.  of  Praiice,  no  doubt  to  offer  at  a  gilt  to  the  king,  wboM 
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UttbdvmuStAciM'itar.    It  mi,  boMvtt, 

pntefaljr  owing  tn  Uw  dnth  of  Chirie*  V.  in  ijB&    The  doc 

de  Eknj  wu  Mt  on  bkndljr  iMim  with  liit  ac|i' -    '^"'    *" 

but  OD  tluCt  being  ncoDcDed  h*  pratnttil  ths  . 

thbcup.    The  trauhlsofhiir^ledu  tbvloTuiDBOtFnBce 

by  UiDiy  V.  of  EB^iod,  and  tbs  oltioitta  wppt^lntal  el  U* 

bMtbn,  John,  dnke  of  Bedtsrd,  M  ntenU   Hw  Mctaitka 

ol  Uw  hilt-iuuie  Cbula  dMAthu  ctoMd  tUi  cop  iml  olbra 

vihubtB  to  poi  toto  the  pDncMkn  of  the  ngenl  in  cuhiog* 

(or  reidy  moocr.  tor  It  •ppcan  tn  tht  dnk*  of  Btdteid*!  win, 

under  irtiich  it  puacd  Into  tha  tnuurjr  of  Utorjr  VI.   Then 

it  mnalncd  and  ippcmn  in  lU  rahMqntM  le/ytl  ' "  ~ 

up  to  the  time  of  jkma  f.    Thii  msnirib,  wine 
"  Bati  pticifid,"  receired  with  Jiqr  Uw  cnbanjr 
^lunin  theyar  iKio  tocondude  theflnt  tnatjr  of  peua  with 
Englud  lince  the  Arniute,  uid  iboweral  upon  Uw  aimy,  Don 
Juan  de  Veluco,  conublc  of  Outile,  the  moM  kviih 
eitravagut  gilu.    Tbe  conitiblc,  in  fut,  wu  u  inpRMe 
the  warmlh  of  his  ncqition  that  be  printed  en  aecouDl  of  hlS 
embassy,  and  from  Iha  work  the  main  iteiy  of  the  CDp  ban 


On  hi 
I,  pieiented  this  cup,  wfth  mmy  other 


a  piotuly  dopoeed 

valuable  gifti,  to  the  convent  01  Mnu  vnua  nemna  oe  rt 
■t  BaiSD),  of  which  hb  stster  wii  Supetior.    ABhougfa  it  « 
flomestic  vcskI,  a  "  hanap  "  in  fact,  Uie  conilable  elected 
il  should  be  consecialcd  and  made  use  sf  as  a  cballce  at  gnat 
ffativats.    And  so  it  continued  to  tMnaedfrnm  the  early  yean  of 
the  iTth  century  until  alnul  the  year  i&Si,  when  the  convent 
having  fallea  upon  evil  ticna,  <t  onu  decided  to  sell  this  piedoBi 
rHc.    a  pHest  fmm  the  Aisentine  bdng  at  the  lime  In  Bni 
it  wu  confided  to  him  to  sell  in  Paris,  and  he  deposited  tbe ' 
of  £100  by  way  of  security.    This  was  all  that  tbe  unloituitatD 
nana  at  Burgos  ever  received  in  return  for  their  chalice,  for 
tl^  never  saw  the  priest  again.    He  took  the  cup  to  Paris, 
arriving  in  the  mnnth  of  September,  when  tbe  majority  of  the 
well-to-do  are  away  Imm  town.    After  many  failiins  to  dispose 
of  it,  he  ultimaldy  succeeded  in  idling  it  to  Baron  Jerome 
Flchon  for  the  sum  o[  about  £400,  practically  iu  weight  in  gold. 
The  baron,  after  valniy  trying  to  resell  li  »(  various  sums  from 
£)o.ooo  downwards,  eventually  parted  with  it  to  Messrs  Wert- 
beimcr  of  Bond  Street  for  £Sooo,  and  that  firm  very  liberally 
ceded  it  to  Sir  WotUslon  Franks  for  tbe  same  sum,  and  il  wal 
finally  secured  by  a  subscription  for  the  British  Museum- 
Such  Is  tbe  itoiy  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  "  Lanaps  " 
in  eiiitencc.  The  ward  "  hinap  "  Is  tnnilitcd  by  Co  tgravc  in  his 
French  dicllonaty  of  i£6o  ai  "  a  drinking  cup  or  gobtct,"  and 
probably  was  intended  to  mean  what  would  be  called  a  standing 
cup,  that  is,  raised  on  a  foot,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  bofft  of  the 

dinner  table  or  sideboard,  in  the  way  that  loving-cups  are  now 
used  at  civic  ban^iucts,  where,  almost  alone  in  fact,  Ihe  ancient 
ceremonial  of  tbe  table  is  still  observed  to  tome  eiitnl;  and  the 
loving-cup  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  hanap  ol  the  middle 

Of  all  theomamFnlsof  the  table  in  medicvalllmea  the  most  con- 
^licuotu  was  probably  Lhe"  nef,"  Thisurasinthcformofashlp 
— ^  (>iaiii),atits  nameiinpUc3.andoii0naIlyu'asdeBigned 

to  bold  the  table  uteniils  of  the  host — knives,  napL ins, 
■od  at  limes  even  (he  wine.  Some  of  lite  later  eiamplcs  which 
alone  survive  are  carried  out  with  tbe  greatest  elaboration,  Ihe 
saili  and  rigging  being  carefully  finished  and  with  a  number  of 
figures  on  the  deck.  The  reason  for  the  ciistence  of  such  an 
article  of  (able  furniluro  was  doubtless  the  [ear  o(  poison.  Ae 
b  course  of  lime  this  beoime  less,  the  nef  changed  its  character, 
and  became  either  a  mere  ornament,  or  somelimes  was  capable 
of  being  used  as  a  drinking  vessel.  The  farmer,  faowever,  waa 
much  more  common,  and  the  number  of  nefs  that  can  be  pracll- 
caDyuaedaadriolung  cups  is  small. 

In  Ihe  isth  and  16th  cenluriea  the  shapes,  decoration  and 
DWleriali  of  drinking  veiscb  were  almost  endless.  A  favourite 
object  to  be  so  adapted  wat  an  oitricb  egg,  and  many  can  be 
•Mn  in  muaeums  in  elaboiate  silver  nxnintai  coco-aula  were  also 


mad  b  tba  nnw  wqr,  Md  Oboe  and  olBet  OdenUI  vuet 
than  «l  gnat  miety,  w(TC  often  Ituned  iaio  cupa  and  *uc*  I7 
lagmiowlydeviaedaitvciiDawilus.   ThanKoIdibk- 
ing  veBcli  dlher  foRoid  of  acnul  bonu  01  of  other       _^, 


bBMO*  difiUi^hoiD  ta  tbe  pnawiwi  <d  ^een'i  CsBege, 
Olloid,  dating  baa  the  141b  centtuy.  Uw  loedieval  bcliefi 
about  "  griffins'  daws  "  atiU  lucvived  to  thia  kle  daici  and  a 
horn  09  in  Uk  British  Uuieiu  bean  lbs  iucriptiDD  "  Ein 
Grdfm  Klaa  bin  kh  genannt.  In  Asia,  Abka  wohl  bekannL" 
Another  boiDi  prohahly  that  of  an  jbei,  ia  in  Uw  aame  inoituttoi^ 
aodhaiBiBvcriiiouBlinKtilwd"  Giyphl  nnguitdivo  Culbberto 


'    Tbedi 


liebomadd) 


In  Germany  the  ingenuity 
of  the  silvenmjtk  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  mnitin^  vcsmIs 
lBUwfDmaafaniBali,at  tiawain  aUuiua  to  the  ooai  ol  arm* 
ol  Uw  palKM.  Stag*.  Uoo*,  haul  and  vanout  turds  are  ofleo 
found;  tha  head  geDcnlty  nnxmble  to  a*  to  fbm  a  inuU  cup 
SwltMriaad  and  aonlh  Gennaay  had  a  qwdal  lype,  ia  the  fom 
o(  tbe  figure  of  a  peatani,  generany  in  wood,  carrying  on  bii  back 
a  large  basket,  wbkb  edged  with  dhrcr  formed  the  diinkfug  cup. 
nil  type  to  only  band  In  wine-giowing  diiliicts,  the  baslut 


inSwiUerlaDd"DBnzenmalio."    Ihcmyaland 
great  numbeca  of  such 
veateb,  tha  Cnea  Vault  la  Dresden  In  partkukr,  while  a  good 

fancy,  combining  (astnictioD  with  convivlalrty,  waa  to  make  cups 
in  tha  form  of  a  globe,  lenealriBloTcelestial,  winch  are  still  U)(<ul 
as  showing  the  aiateol  geographkaloraalronomicalfcnowledge 
at  the  time.  Several  of  Ibcaa  made  in  the  tSth  oentaiy  are  ilill 
in  existence,  one  ia  tbe  British  UuKan,  a  aecond  at  Nancy,  and 
othm  are  in  Copsihagen  aod  ZArkh  and  In  private  caUectiana< 
The  upper  half  of  tha  globe  ia  remavahle,  leaving  ihe  lower  at 
'  drinkingcup.  Ivory  1x<h  from  the  beauty  «f  its  colour  and 
evennesg  of  iCa  gimcture  haa  been  a  favourite  materia]  for 
drinking  vessels  at  oB  ttraes,  and  would  teem  to  have  been 
iniinuDusly  used  from  (be  earlittt  period,  whcOer  derived  from 
sia  or  Africa,  while  tbe  temi-foasD  maniBiolb  Ivoiy  of  Siberia 
.  IS  not  bnn  n^ilected.  In  gowra),  bowafcr,  the  utauli  made 
from  thii  metfriiil  rminnni  itn  faittntitl  dHlrrriirra  nf  fmra  frrWi 
those  in  wood,  until  the  art  of  lathe^unung  alta&ieil  great 
I,  when  a  wide  field  waa  opened  for  ingenaity  and  em 
nee  of  form.  Tbe  most  remarkable  examF^ea  of  the 
possibnities  of  this  kind  of  mechanical  tklB  are  sen  la  t]w 
productions  of  the  Ntnembeig  turners  of  the  17th  ceatnry,  whcae 
elaborate  and  entildy  useless  iMri  df/onet  comprise  anwng  many 
other  ibinjp  stnndhig  cups  of  ivoiy  sametfraes  1  ft.  higb,  eieaiplt- 
'.  ~  .  «veiy  eccentricity  of  wbkh  the  taihe  la  capable.  Peter 
Zick'fd,  10]  1}  and  his  three  nni  were  cdebtatcd  for  tach  work. 
Scvtral  pieces,  dont>tless  from  (heir  handt,  are  In  tha  British 
Museum. 

n  wat  not  ctHnmon  In  England  unta  the 
having  praclktHy  tbe  monopoly  of  the 
tuppfy,    Asilver-mounledglassgobletwhichbdoiiged 
to  the  great  Lord  Burghley  is,  ho*e*er,  in  the  Briush  ^J 


a  very  large  series  of 


'here  there  is  also  a 
Venetian  drmkmg  glatses  of  vi 

well  as  some  of  the  15th-century  gocieta  wrtn  enameiiea 

ligns.  DOW  o(  the  greatest  rarity.    TTie  relations  of  Venice  with 

the  East  weieof  sointirnatea  cbantter  that  theearllerfonniof 

Venetian  glaxsei  were  neariy  Identical  with  those  of  tbe  Maham- 

"  n  East. 

ommon  type  of  Arab  drinking  glass  resembM  our  modem 

tbmblcr  [a  txaker),  but  gradually  expanding  in  a  mve  IDwarda 

ilh.  and  often  enamelled.    The  enamelled  designs  were 

related  to  tbe  purpose  of  Ihe  vessel,  figures  drinking  and 

Ihe  like,  but  mote  commonly  bore  either  a  mark  of  owneisbip, 

as  the  annoiial  device  of  an  emir,  ot  some  tiuple  decoiatrve 
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iteaigli.  TUt  umple  (oMi  pntnbly  his  tu  origin  in  the  bora 
tup  Buds  iRuntbcbucol  a  cow'i  bora  uid  clued  St  the  unalkt 

end  The  tater  fanu  b  tlie  ble  ijthc(iituiyaiid*htr,fdkiwed 
the  fiihion  in  other  ntateriali,  ud  «en  nited  on  ■  UU  foot, 
■o  ihtt  fram  the  ifitfa  centuiy  uiwdi  the  type  of  wioe  glui 
bai  huitly  changed,  eicefiC  hi  details.    Am  btaatiiv  varietj 

dabozaEe  Blrer  stand  Into  iHdch  the  foot  at  Hich  an  onhnaf]^ 
i»  made  to  fit.    FraqunilJy,aslmght  be  expected. 


i\,  ii  luoaJlji  a  cj^Indiioil  mod  of  inen  glus  oftm  holdioc  u 
much  u  a  quart,  elabonttly  coamdled  with  coau  of  utna  and 
viem  ol  mft-kumn  places;  and  at  times  when  the  cup  was  a 
wnldiag  gilt  the  Ggnies  of  the  bnde  and  bndegniom  an  seen 

A  my  fanof  ul  kind  of  cup  was  known  in  En^and  as  a  "  yard 
of  aic, "  a  long  tube  of  glass  goiciaUy  shaped  like  a  coach  horn, 
but  ending  soBnetiraei  In  thrco  pnnp  as  a  trident,  the  opening 


id  of  the  handle^  vhkh  was  about  I 


:r  cups  1 


Sraal 
devices,  differing  in  each,  such  as  the  ofM  oi  Ihc  lodiic,  the 
occupationi  of  Ihc  nonclii,  or  figures  of  the  dsMical  gods  and 
goddcsifla,  engraved  upon  than. 

The  laakard  came  into  fashion  in  the  i^  (CDtoiT,  S  practical, 
but  teldom  graceful  object.  At  fint  Mine  attempt  wu  made,  by 
shaping  the  sides,  [o  attain  to  sanie  artistic  quilty,  but  usually 
the  tankard  (ram  the  late  i6lh  nnluty  to  the  prcicnl  lime  is 
found  with  stnighl  sides,  either  vnticai  or  contnicliog  tawuds 
the  ti^,  vbidi  is  of  course  alwsys  f  uinisbed  with  s  binged  lid. 

A  maUriil  tfast  has  one  obvious  merit,  thai  of  bdng  pDCIlcally 
tubitakable,  is  leather,  and  drinking  cups  were  often  made  of  it. 
intim*  The  Oagon  called  a  "black  jack"  Is  the  best-known, 
mt*  and  ciamplcs  are  very  common,  mostly  of  the  iith 

*"'"''       and  iSth  centuries-     A  quaint  lashwr 


telntii 


m  of  a  lady's  shoe;  t 


IS  nmfintd  to  GerEuny  and  might  be  thought  i 


In  Uu  i;ib  and  rSlh  centuries  a  gteat  impetus  *>BS  EJven  to 
the  production  of  curioiis drinking  vessels  in  poUeiy.  Id  Engtaod 
St  varisut  palling  centres  a  great  number  of  cups  called  "tygs  " 
nrfln  rnode:  cspadoos  mugs  with  several  bandies,  three  or  four, 
iDond  the  sides,  so  thai  the  cup  could  be  readily  passed  from  one 
to  Ihe  other.  Manyof  these  have  (luaint  devices  and  inscriplians 
upon  them.  Anotlitr  favourite  [^n  is  to  make  a  jug  with  open- 
work rotuid  the  neck  and  a  variety  of  span!*,  one  only  com- 
municaling  with  the  liquid.  These  "puule  jugs"  no  doubt 
caused  a  good  dol  of  amuscoKnt  when  attempi^  by  a  novice, 
•bo  would  inevitably  ipill  some  of  the  contents. 

Hie  btm  of  the  ihinocerot  it  much  favoured  by  the  Giincic 
u  a  numisi  (or  drinking  cupa  often  oT  a  unnDwhal  archaic  form. 
The  dense  structure  of  the  horn  ii  well  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  ita  beautiful  inbet  hue  makes  the  vessel  a  very  agrccabke 
oticct  In  the  eye.  The  usual  lorTnisol  a  beat  dupe  on  asquaie 
fool,  and  the  carved  deooiation  is  often  copied  from  that  c^  the 
bronie  vcsmIs  of  Ihe  earlier  dynasties  Oihen  are  treated  in  a 
freer  and  more  natuialbik  manner,  the  bowl  being  formed  as 
the  flower  of  the  maaucilia,  and  the  enlin  bora,  at  lime*  mor< 
thiB  >  ft.  in  leagth,  b  utiliied  io  carrying  out  the  design.  One 
at  Ihi*  kind  is  In  tlia  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Cups  of 
the  fanner  type  arc  ccimmionly  found  imitated  in  ivory-white 
poRBlatn,  end  ace  known  ai  "  Ubation  cupa."  Rhinoceros  horo 
is  held  by  the  Chinese  to  be  an  antidote  against  poison,  a  bcUcI 
•bared  by  other  nations. 

TbcR  is  but  little  Io  be  said  about  the  vessels  used  in  Ihe 
dtinking  of  lea  and  coffee.  In  Eurt^ie  the  type  has  practically 
lemalned  unchanged  tirue  the  introduction  of  tea  and  coflce 
drinking,  eicejit  iVt  in  the  iSlh  century  the  tca-cupsJniported 


coflce  caps.    In  Japan  there  is  ■  cnetnomsm  wiy  of  dilnkfis 
lea,  known  as  da  wo  ya.    Here  powdered  green  lea  ii  ^ati^ 

Ihe  party  assemUe*  io  a  small  pavilian  in  a  gsidcn, 

and  the  tea  is  made  ioactncdance  wi  th  a  rigid  tliquelte,       TTt^T* 

The  infusion  is  stirred  with  a  whisk  in  a  nukly      ^^ 

fuhiooed  bowl,  holding  about  a  pint,  and  passed  from 

rae  guest  M  another.    The  bowls  ate  of  very  thick  pottery, 

netet  of  pOKdain,  and  the  ttKitt  valued  kind  is  that  made  in 

Korea.    Id  the  drinUog  of  rice  ipiiit  [saki)  in  Japan  small  wide 

ihallowcupeue  used,  made  gcoenlly  of  porcelain,  but  saraetime* 

of  finely  lacquered  wood.    Botb  kinds  are  usually  omaitientcd 

with  elsbotute  and  sometimes  illusive  designs. 

Among  savage  races  the  most  peculiar  drinking  ceremony  ia 
that  of  kava  drinking  in  Polynesia.  piindpaUy  in  Ihc  Fijian, 
Tongan  and  Samoon  gn>ups.  The  best  description 
of  the  praceu  iji  given  in  Mariner's  Timf^  Tie  23L 
piiodpal  vewd  is  ususUy  a  large  E»wl,  sometimes 
mtasuiing  >  oi  j  f t.  ■□  diamaicr,  cut  from  a  solid  block  of  wood. 
It  bu  four  short  legs  and  an  ear  at  one  tide  to  which  a  npc  of 
cooo-DUl  fibre  is  generally  attached.  The  liquid  is  prcpircd  in 
lias  bowl  and  ladled  out  in  small  dips  alien  made  of  ooco-nut 
sheik,  sod  these  are  banded  nuad  with  great  ceremony.  Both 
the  bowl  and  the  cupa  become  coated  iu  the  inside  with  a  highly 
polished  layer,  pale  blue  in  coloui;  but  this  beautiful  lint  fades 
when  the  vessel  is  out  of  use,  and  it  is  theidore  very  rarely  scert 
~  I  Europe.  Tfie  kava  itself  is  prepared  from  the 
of  the  pepper  family  (.Pipa  mikyjluam);  the 


mpaiiy, 


and  the  lumps  thus  shredded  are  plaei 

is  poured  over  them,  and  the  mass  is  strained  wiui  great  care  by 
vria^ng  il  in  strips  of  tbe  inner  bark  of  the  hihiuia-  The  liquor 
is  slightly  inloiicating. 

II  the  Polynesian  method  of  preparing  kava  as  a  drrok  Is 
dislasteful  to  our  ideas,  the  favourite  drinking  bowl  of  the  old 
Tibetans  is  even  more  so.  Friar  Odorie  (i4lh  ccnluty).  quoted 
by  Yutc,  descn'bes  how  ihc  Tibetan  youlh  "  takes  his  father's 
head  and  stroighiway  cooks  and  eats  il.  and  of  the  skuli  be  maka 
a  goblel  from  which  he  and  all  his  Family  always  drink  devoutly 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  father."  Tluj  recalls  Livy'i 
tccDuni  of  Ihc  Boli  in  Upper  Ilaly,  who  made  a  drinking  vesid 
of  tbe  head  of  tbe  Roman  consul  Poslumus.  Among  tbe 
Tibetans  skulls  are  siiU  used,  hui  generally  for  hbalions  only; 
for  tbis  purpose  great  care  is  eierciscd  in  the  selcclion  of  Ihe 
skuQ.  and  Ibc  "  points  "  of  a  good  skull  an  well  understood  by 
Ihe  Lamas.  (C.  H.  Rd.) 

DRIPSTONES  in  archilectutt,  a  projecting  moulding  weathered 
on  the  upper  surface  and  throated  underneath  so  as  to  forwi  a 
drip.  The  lerm  is  more  correcUy  apph'ed  to  a  string  course. 
When  earned  round  an  arch  its  more  correcl  description  would 
be  a  hood  (q.v).  When  employed  inside  a  building  it  serves 
a  decorative  purpose  only. 

DUISLEH.  HENHT  (iSiS-tgQ7),  Antcrican  das^ca]  scholar, 
WIS  born  on  the  37 ih  of  December  iBiB,  on  Stale n  Island,  New 
York.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1839,  taught  danics 
in  Ihc  Columbia  giammai  school  for  four  years,  and  was  then 
appointed  lulor  in  classics  in  the  college.    In  1&4;  he  became 


r  of  Latin 


.|SS7W, 


;  new  separate  chair  of  Latin  language  and  lit 
.  cars  biei  succeeded  Di  Cbarles  Anihon  as  Jay  professor 
of  Greek  language  and  hteraluie.    He  was  acting  president  In 
"     and  in  rSSS-iS&g,  and  from  1S90  to  his  rctiremeni  as 

sor  emeriius  in  t8{i4  was  dean  of  the  school  of  arts.    He 

n  New  York  Cily  on  Ihc  joth  of  November  1897.  Dr 
Diisltc  contpleied  and  supplemented  Dr  Anlhon's  lafnuri  ai 

ilor  of  dassical  tuts.  His  crilicism*  and  corrections  of 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Ctai-E<%f)uh  Laiien.  of  which  be  brought 

revised  American  edition  in  iSiC,  won  his  name  a  place  on 
Ihe  title-page  of  ihc  British  edition  In  1879.  and  in  1S70  he 
pubbshed  a  revised  and  enlirged  edition  of  Yonge's  Snilish- 
Crak  LxiUon,  He  was  ardently  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
btillianlty  refuted  Tin  Biilc  Vitw  af  Slavtry,  written  by  [iishop 
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J.  B.  HopUn  o(  Vermont,  in  ■  Kefiy  (1S69),  >Uck  tDMU  tbe 
(mbop  on  puidy  Biblical  gtoiuid  and  dlspUyi  the  vide  rug*  «l 
Dr  Diiilir'i  icboluihip. 

D&IVEH.  BAIiUEL  ROLUi  (1B46-  >,  EpglWi  divloe 
•id  Hebrew  KhoUi,  vu  bom  U  SouthutipMn  on  the  md  id 
puobeTiS46.  RcwUediuaUdalWiadamindNewCoUw, 
(MonL  whcR  he  had  »  dlstiniuitbed  career,  UUag  1  fint  da 
In  Litene  Himunioia  in  il6g.  He  wn  aiiatded  tb>  Pufcy  4nd 
EtkRon  scfaohnbip  in  1866,  Ihe  Kennicou  (dutu^p  is  1870 
(both  Hebrew),  uid  tbe  HoughloO  Syriu  pri«  In  1S79.  Fron 
■870  be  wu  ■  (cUow,  and  [rom  1875  ibo  1  tutor,  ef  New  CoHtge. 
uid  in  18S3  uoreded  Pnuy  u  nfii*  pntcmar-Ol  Hebrew  and 
ffiuctkoICbnU Church.  H( wnamemberortbeOldTotunent 
ReviBon  Com mlctee  (i87^iUt)  odenmining  chaplain  ts  lb« 
hithop  ol  Southwell  (1884-1^04);  reeeiicd  tbeboiwracy  dcgren 
of  doctor  ol  btttature  of  Dublin  (1891),  doctor  ol  divinity  of 
CUsgaw  (icwO,  doctor  of  lltentun  of  Cambridge  (i»o;);  and 
WB  ciectcd  a  Idlow  sf  the  Btitidi  Academy  in  iqoi,  Dr  Driver 
devoted  his  lite  lo  Ihe  itady,  botfa  textoal  and  crKIol.  of  the 
Old  Tealatacni.  Among  Us  naneroui  vrarhi  an  commenlaric* 
on  Joel  and  An.«  (1897);  Deuleronomj  (.901);  Daniel  (iqoO; 
Genoii  (1009);  the  Minor  Prophiis,  Nahum  to  Halachi(i9os)i 
Job  (1905);  Jrremiab  CiQoG):  Levllkut  (18M  Hebrew  telt, 
1898  traiu.  and  au«);  Suoiwl  (Hrtmr  tut,  iS«o).  Among 
bfl  mane  gRunlnarkt  arc:  TralStt  tn  At  Una/UU  Tnm  in 
tfeirw  (iSqi);  Iisiak.  iKt  life  and  Tima  (iSqj);  iHtreJ.  la 
lktL(Unitiirerti*'OlilTtii.(itgT,ri,igot);SirmemaiiSiihjecii 
CMiuclW  itilh  M>  Old  TuHiKKl  (i8gi);  The  ParoM  Fiailtr 
(lrf04);  Bib.  aad  Ent.  Italian  tf  Ihi  O.T.  (in  coDaboralion, 
1906);  UtdaH  JUiiaick  ai  iUnilrotini  Un  Sibli  {svg):  article* 
hiibt EMcy.  Bril., EHcy.  Bin.  isuiHutiiiei'  DinI.tflJu  Bible. 
I    raiVIHO  (fron  "to  drive,"  >.(.  generally  to  propel,  force 

lugua^ea],  a  word  uied  in  a  restricted  lense  for  tbe  art  of  con- 
trolling and  diBecring  draught  animals  from  a  ccacb  or  other 
comiejunce  or  movablo  machine  to  whitli  they  arc  hameiied 
lor  thcpurpoaeof  traction.  This  baa  been  an  occupation  prac- 
ticed aiace  liomatlcated  animals  were  first  put  to  this  use.  In 
Tariova  pans  of  the  world  a  number  of  different  animals  have 
been,  and  Mill  are,  u  employed;  ol  these  tbe  horse. 
■Dd  aia  arc  the  most  common,  though  their  pbce  I> 
the  raodeer  in  oorthcrn  latitudes,  and  by  tbe  Etkin: 
(fctie  and  antarctic  Tcgioos.  The  driving  o(  each 
requires  special  liit.  only  In  be  icqniied  by  {iiacilce  1 
with  knowledge  ol  the  chmeteristfct  pecaliu  to  ih 
uinala  Bnplived.  The  moet  accomplished  driver  ol  spirited 
banes  would  pnbably  be  in  difficulties  if  cat'  ' 
■iIoeB  or  twtaly  dogt  fa  ui  arttie  sledge.  < 
or  nidea  dmring  tbe  guiaai  a  oauotaln  battery;  and  tbe  adept 
ia  either  ni  tboe  benches  of  the  vt.  might  provoke  the  com- 
paarim  ol  a  fanner  fiom  Liacfdnsbira  or  Tkias  by  hla  atlenpta 
to  manage  a  pair  oi  Clydeadale  boetes  In  tbe  plougb  ---'-- 
mpiiig  ducfatn& 

UUte  aU  (b«u  dBnent  eondilioiB  Mitng  Is  a  w 
utility,  ol  econanic  valoe  la  cMOsed  aodely.  But  froi 
early  liaui  driving,  especially  rt  bssses,  hm  also  been  regarded 
Bi  a  9at  Of  paitlnci  TUi  probably  uo«e  In  tb«  fint  instance 
Iron  IH  aaaociitlaa  with  battle.  In  the  eartfaat  hslorfcal 
tccocda,.SDch  a*  the  (M  TeManol  mi  the  Homedc  poena*. 
the  dejver  ol  tbadiaiM  filb  a  place  of  Inponaocc  hi  the  I 
rj  aH)  OB  hit  tUU  a«l  effidancf  thefateol  Ungs.i 


by  saddle-hone  radng  and  Anerfeia  Irotllng  races  [see  HoRIE- 
RaeiHc)  in  tbe  sport  of  modern  tine*.    Tbe  ^ment  of  danger 
doabtlcsi  gave  pleasurable  exdlement  to  cbariot  racing  and 
kept  «Uve  Its  laodatiDn  with  jnddeala  familiar  in  war;  just 
as  at  a  later  period,  when  the  iasttulioo  ol  chivalry  had  given 
tbe  armed  kaigbl  on  boncback  a  couplcnau*  place  in  meiSet^ 
warfare,  tbe  toumameht  became  the  mosi  popular  span  of  Ibe 
aristocracy  thnnjgbont  Enrope. 
"liis  dement  ol  danger  oanot  be  said  (0  enter  ususlly  IniO 
:nloTmento[  drivings!  the  proem  day.    TboDgb  accident* 
sionally  happen,  the  paatime  is  prsctically  unanended  by 
lui  risk;  and  the  aource  of  the  pleasure  ii  nSords  the  driver 
t  be  soagbt  bi  the  skill  it  requires,  combined  with  the  love 
of  the  horae  which  is  common  to  sponsmen,  and  of  exercise  of 
IC  art  of  driving  as  practised  to-dly  for  pleasure 
iBt,  and  without  the  eicjtemciil  of  lacing,  is  of  quite 
velopment.    Oliver  Cromwefl,  indeed,  met  with  a 
mishap  in  Hyde  Park  wbDe  driving  a  team  of  Ioqi  horses  pre- 
sented to  him  by  tbe  ctnnt  of  Oldenburg,  which  was  the  subject 
s  satirical  alloslon  by  contemporary  toyslist 
things  were  needed  before  much  efijoymcnt 
1  driving  apart  from  ulibty.    Tlieje  were  the 
iges  on  sptings.^nd  the  construction  of  loidl 


of  sport,  (0  the  popularity 
which  Horace  afteiwards  made  aUoiion.  Radag  belweed 
laaof  bsTK*  hanusant  to  wandarlot*  MofetiM  plsM00CU|Jl«d 


id  solid  suriicc.    file  ! 


IT  the  < 


er  did  m 


lebto 


if  Ihe  iSIb  century,  and' ft  w 
nMsci 


ivide  the  latter.  The  inflnen' 
developments  was  soon  apparent.  TTiroughout  the  i8th  century 
«iige-c8*cbes,  ponderous  anwjddy  vthides  without  springs, 
had  tc^lcd  slowly  over  rough  and  deeply  rutted  tricli^  BS  a 
means  c^  communication  between  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain!  but  those  who  made  use  of  them  did  so  as  a  maltet 
of  neceanty  and  not  for  enjoyment.  But  by  the  beginning 
of  the  igtb  centary  (he  improvement  in  carriage  bniMing 
and  road-conslracllon  alike'  had  greatly  diminished  the  db^ 
comfort  of  IraveJ;  and  interest  in  driving  for  its  own  sake  grew 
so  rapidly  that  in  T807  Ibefii^l  association  of  amateur  coachmen 
was  formed.  This  was  Ihe  Bensingtoq  Driving  Oub,  the  fon- 
runner  of  aiany  aristaciaUc  dubs  lot  gentlemen  interested  li 
dri^ng  as  a  pastime. 

la  modem  driving  one,  two  or  teui  bones  ate  tunaHy  em< 
[doyed.  When  a  greater  number  than  tour  Is  pnf  In  harness,  ai 
in  the  case  of  the  state  equipages  of  myal  personages  on  occasioot 
of  ceremony,  the  bones  are  not  driven  but  are  controlled  by 
"postillions"  mounted  on  the  near-side  horse  of  each  pair. 
When  two  horses  are  used  they  may  dther  be  [d*c6d  side  by 
tide,  in  "  double  harness."  which  Is  the  commoner  mode  of  driving 
a  pair  of  horKs,  or  one  following  tbe  other,  in  a  "  tandem. 
Pour  honii,  or  "  foar-iD-|umd,"  are  hamssed  in  (mo  pair*. 
one  following  the  other,  and  called  respectively  Ihe  "  leaden  ' 
and  tbe  "  whtders  " — the  same  terms  bring  used  for  the  tw* 

Thtmgh  h  il  a  len  diSlnill  acnmptisbmeni  to  drfre  a  sfngk 
bona  than  a  tandem  or  lour-ln-hand,  or  even  a  pair,  II  oeveiitae- 
les*  requires  both  knowledge  and  the  skill  that  practice  alose 
confers.  The  difvei  should  have  some  knowledge  of  equine 
cbatscler,  and  complete  famib'arity  with  every  pan  of  (he 
hameu  he  uses,  and  with  the  purpose  which  eadi  buckle  or 
strap  b  Intended  to  serve,  lie  indefinable  quality  known 
In  boewmauhip  ta  "good  hands"  is  scaiccty  less  desirable 
on  the  boi-seat  than  in  the  saddle.  It  is  often  said  to  be  un- 
iltahuble  by  those  who  da  not  possess  it  by  nature;  but  Ihouih 
this  may  be  Inw  to  some  eilenl.  "  good  hinds  "  are  partly  at 
leait  the  result  of  learning  the  correct  position  for  tbe  arm  and 
hand  that  bolA  the  reins.  The  reins  are  held  in  (he  Idt  hand, 
wMcb  should  be  kept  st  about  the  levd  of  Ibe  lowest  button 
of  tbe  driver**  w^sieoat.  and  near  Ihe  body  though  not  pressed 
again*!  It.  The  driving  hand  should  never  be  reached  forwani 
man' than  a  few  biches,  not  raised  as  high  as  (he  breast.  The 
upper  arm  should  lie  loosdy  against  the  side,  (be  forearm  bori- 
Mntal  anoti  tbolrant  of  Ihe  body,  fDrmiog  a  righi  angle  ot 
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thcnabouu  U  the  dbow-fcrint,  the  wibt  my  1lit}^^^y  bent  io- 
*srd8,  ud  the  back  oi  tlic  bind  utt  InucUei  tidog  outwiidi 
tonudi  Ibt  hona.  Id  tbi>  potitinn  ihe  (hree  joiou  of  ibe  unt 
fona  ■  kind  of  auWoitic  ipiiog  llul  sccuta  tbt  "  givi "  Lo  the 
movement  of  the  bone'i  mouth  which,  in  cunjunciEoa  with 
Crmneu,  I*  i>  Ucge  pitt  of  wb&t  ii  meui  by  "good  hudi." 
But  this  r^ull  it  ooJy  obuined  il  tbe  nim  he  aiaa  held  with 
the  propec  degiee  of  boring  on  the  bit.  What  the  pr^p"  degree 
may  be  depend*  greatly  on  the  chuaciei  of  the  hooo  and  the 
severity  of  the  bit.  Puiliog  bones  muAt  be  couained  by  a 
ItlDOg  diiw  on  their  biu.  luch  as  would  bring  other  animals 
ta  a  alafidatZlL  But  under  no  drcunutances,  no  nutter  how 
duggi>h  the  hones  nuy  be,  should  the  reins  be  allawed  to  lie 
llicic^  foe  if  this  il  done  the  bone  receives  no  lupport  in  the 

pectfdly.  The  driver  thould  tbeicfore  alwaye  just  "  ted  hit 
bone's  mouth  "  u  lightly  as  poaible;  he  then  bu  the  animal 
well  undef  control  in  reuUneu  (or  every  emergency,  while 
avoiding  such  a  puU  on  the  mouth  as  would  cause  a  bigh^piiited 
hone  to  chafe  and  fret.  WeU-bioken  eaciiage  horses  thoiUd 
always  be  willing  to  run  into  ihelt  biu,  and  those  that  dnw 
back  when  lightly  bdd  in  band  ibould  be  kepi  up  to  the  bit 
with  the  whip. 

These  principles  tie  oomnon  to  all  bnnihes  oi  the  act  of 
driving,  whether  of  one,  two  or  font  horses.  When  they  art 
observed  no  great  difliculiy  conlronti  the  coachman  wba  is 
content  with  single  or  double  harness,  provided 
the  eye  [or  pace  and  distance,  and  '* 
of  the  length  of  the  carriage  behind 
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tcing  a  gate 


ay.    1 


in  have 


kiuwledge  is  to  be  gainedt 
such  elementary  fails  ai  that  his 
hand  going  down  hill  and  given 


bad  the  practice  by 

thdr  heads  oa  ah  i 
horac'l  moulb  be  "  jabbed  "  by  tbe  dcivn  fccking  the  lelos; 
be  will  alio  have  learnt  a  good  deal  about  the  character  and 
temperament  of  the  bone,  on  which  so  much  of  the  art  of  drivLog 
depends,  and  whicfa  on  bat  be  studied  on  the  boi-seat.  and 
not  at  all  in  ibc  Ubitry.  If  he  has  puniied  tbti  study  with  any 
degree  of  inilghi,  be  will  have  learnt  (unher  lo  bo  spacing  in 
tbe  UM  of  the  haod-bnlie  with  which  most  modefo  cscciagcs  ais 
piDvided.  This  apparatus  i>  most  useful  in  case  of  emeiBeocy, 
01  for  taking  weight  off  the  carriage  on  a  really  steep  dtKCnt; 
but  the  habit  which  too  many  ooachmtn  fall  into  of  uhd«  (he 
hnke  on  every  Iiilling  decline  should  be  avoided,  lu  (Sect 
Is  that  ihi  biuies  are  continually  doing  collu-wark,  and  are 
thus  deprived  of  the  relief  which  ought  to  be  givea  them  by 
occasional  light  pofe  or  sliaf  t  work  instead. 

When  the  ambition  of  the  amateur  coachman  leads  bim  to 
•ticDipl  a  tandem  oi  lour-in-band  he  erficn  db  a  much  moM 
—  ^  conplei  dmactmeni  of  the  art  of  driving.    In  the 

„j  f,,,  £nl  place  be  baa  now  four  reins  instead  of  two  to 
ii-aart  manipulate,  and  the  increase  of  weight  on  his  band, 
especially  wbes  four  honas  are  being  driven,  requites 
considerable  strengtb  of  wrist  tofupportit  witbout  tiring.  It  it 
of  tbe  £nl  imparlance,  moreover,  Ilat  be  shosld  know  instinct- 
ively the  posiiun  in  his  hand  of  each  of  the  reins,  and  be  able 
automatically  and  inslanlaneously  to  lay  a  finger  on  any  one  of 
them.  The  driver  who  has  to  k»k  at  hii  reins  to  find  tlie  o3-*ide 
leader's  rein,  or  who  touches  the  near-side  wheeler's  [JS  miatakti 
for  it,  is  in  peril  of  a  catastrophe.  It  is  therefore  namliil  that 
the  teina  shouhl  be  cooecily  dii|>osed  belweea  the  fingtn  of 
the  left  bud.  and  that  (he  driver  should  as  quickly  »a  possibk 
accutiom  himself  to  handle  (hem  automaiicaJly.  This  b  som^ 
what  mote  difficult  in  driving  tandem  than  in  driving  four-in- 
band,  because  in  the  latter  case  there  ia  greater  spread  of  Iba 
lelos  in  frost  of  the  hand  than  with  tandem,  wbece  (be  leins  lie 
much  sioie  nearly  paralld  one  above  tbe  ether.  The  actual 
bakling  ol  the  reins  it  the  same  in  both  cases.  Tbe  amrbman 
•faould  be  careful  to  uke  the  reins  in  his  band  before  mouBiing 
lo  the  boi-seal,  as  otherwise  lus  team  laay  joaha.  a  start  wllhoul 


thtvBamuytthnA 
wt  reus,  relay  tor  nun  to  tau  them,  on  tbe  onliide  terrel  [tba 
ting  on  the  pad  through  which  the  rein  runs)  of  tbe  wheder— 
tbe  oB-slde  wheeler  in  faut-ta-kaod.  SlioidlAg  on  the  ground 
beside  (be  ofl-side  wheel  ol  hit  caniaBe,  ready  to  mount  to  the 
boi4eit,  the  coachman,  iftn  dntiing  up  ha  nini  iBl  he  almou 
leets  the  hooei'  mouiha,  must  thai  letoMaboBls  foot  of  titdi 
in  bis  offside  Trim,  in  uder  that  when  on  hit  aol  be  any  tnd 
all  the  reins  at  neatly  a*  pOKible  equal  in  length  ki  Ms  hand. 
He  mounts  wlih  them  diipoted  in  hit  ligbt  hand  prcdtely  as  tbey 
wiU  be  in  his  left  when  ready  to  start.  Tbe  leaden'  tdns  timild 
be  separated  by  the  fotefinger,  and  tbe  wheelers'  by  tbe  mlddli 
finger,  The  near-leadtt's  rein  will  then  be  uppermost  of  (be 
four,  between  tbe  foKbtgu  and  thumb;  then  betwn  the 
forefinger  and  middle  Bnger  tre  two  reins  Icsetho — the  ad' 
leader's  and  tbe  near-wbeclec'i  in  the  onler  named;  while  st 
tbe  bottom,  between  tbe  middle  and  third  fingeca,  b  the  oS- 
wbeeler's  rein.  It  will  be  found  that  hekl  ihui  the  rclna  spread 
Itainediately  in  front  of  tho  bt    ''         ■  ..    .       . 

lein,  and  axb  pair  af  reia 
wboders"  or  two  kadeia'— 
and  the  proficient  driver  can  itutiBCIircly  and  Inttamaiicousiy 
grasp  any  of  them  be  chniass  with  hit  right  hand  irithout  having 
lotum  his  eyei  from  tbeioad  before  him  tathsreiaain  his  band. 
Having  seated  hiouelf  on  the  boi  tnd  Inntfemd  tbe  leina,  thus 
tlttposed,  from  the  tight  to  the  left  bind,  tbt  coachman  abanU 
shorten  (hem  tid  he  just  (cell  his  wbeetets*  monlhi  and  bidda 
back  his  leaders  sufficiently  to  prevent  them  quite  tf^tenlag 
their  traces^  then,  when  he  bss  taken  the  whip  (ram  its  lockcl 
in  bis  r^ht  hand,  be  Is  ready  lo  start.  Ibis  is  so  operstioii 
requiring  careful  maoagemeu,  U>  secure  that  leaden  and 
'      '     if  tfuleadets  Stan  fint  they 


xrledar 


quenco  either  kick  or  teat:  if  <1 
iders  they  will  ram  the  swin^ng  bar*  under  the  tails  of  Iba 
tter,  with  results  equally  u^ortunate.  7%e  wiont  pOMftili 
etbodofitaitlngia  suddenly  to  give;  the  bones  tbeir  bads  and 
e  the  whip.  But  no  positive  rule  can  be  Isiddown,  lot  il  it 
ft  one  of  those  points  which  depend  laegely  on  hsdiaiity 
ith  tbe  hones  fanning  tbe  teaa.  Hones  even  s'  " '  ' 
ic  work  wSI  generally  alait  best  to 


ince  startad  the  driver 
should  at  once  tee  that  bis  team  it  going  stial^t.  Iftbeleadeis 
and  wketleis  an  not  exactly  do  the  same  line,  Ibia  or  that  rdn 
must  be  shortened  or  lengthened  aa  the  aso  nay  require;  and 
it  b  to  be  noticed  that  aa  the  naaruwbedei'a  Bid  i^-teader's 

shortaning  or  l-tf 'T"'"t  "*  tbo*  too  reiu  wBI  usually  produce 

the  dcalred   result.     With  tire  exceptions,  ran  tbouM   be 

sboitiiBBd  or  tengtheaed  by  pohing  th 

Ceniiard  with  tbe  n^t  b      '  ' 

and  not  Iram  behind  It.    Aa  soon 

leaden  may  be  let  out  till  they 

draught  should  be  tak< 

rouodipg  a  corner.    Gc 

poiaibb  with  the  whip-band.  ai 

aaincaoi  two  of  tbe  leaden' Kin  on  the  tide  to  wUcta  Ibc  Inm 
is  to  be  mad*  is  tajrea  up  by  the  right  band  and  piseed  in 
the  left  thumb,  TTiIb  "  paints  the  le  ■  "  ■ 
make  the  required  tun,  while  at  tba  same  time  Ute  dgbt  bead 
bean  lightly  OB  tbe  wlwden' reb  ol  tlie  apposite  side,  to  ptcmt 
them  makiig  the  turn  tea  ibsniy  for  tsiety  to  the  coack  behind 
them.  As  snoa  at  tbe  Imp  Is  made  -and  all  tlris  swiliw  apMBj 
to  tbe  paising  o(  oths  vchklcs  or  obatadet  cei  ibe  road— tbe 
driver's  left  tbianb  releiacs  At  liMp,  which  runs  ont  of  htell, 
tBdlbeteamntarBslothsstaisfal.foiiBatisn.   A drcumstasca 
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ii  that  tbe  swiogiar  b«i  vs  wfakc  thu' 

I  thfl  aadti   coiacquenlJy  the  driven 

'inginc  bus  can  pui  thliMSh  wiUs 
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Anccaiuypan  of  driving  lour  bona  or  tudem  is  the  [ 
UM  of  the  'Kbip.    TlM  jBvice,  before  he  jEnniog  W  driw,  iboiild 
uquiie   tbe  koack-— Hhich  can  only  be  leinit  by 
dHiTt*.    P'tltoJ   imtniElioa   ud   eiperimcat— of   caUUng 
up  tbe  Ibong  of  the  whip  on  (a  Ihi     "  '  '         "  ' 
ct  tbe  wral,    Wilb  practice  thii  ii  done  almost  aulonuticalJy 
wt  loakiDgat  tbe  wbip.    II  ia  not  meKly  an  omamtaital 
a  neceBaiy  <""'•  (or  in  do  olber  way  can 
ip  be  kept  in  conilaot  readineu  (or  use  eitber  od  nbeelen 
or  leaders  ai  tbe  need  of  the  tnonunt  may  dicUte.    The  poi 
of  tbe  thong  i>  confined  in  tbe  wbip-band  when  iirikjng  t; 
vrheelen  (which  should  be  done  in  front  of  the  pad),  and 
rcleued  for  reaching  tbe  leaden.    Coniideiahle  deiterily 
nquired  in  using  tbe  whip  on  tbe  leaders  without  at  tbe  sui 
lime  touching,  or  at  all  events  alanning  or  freiiing,  the  wbeelcn. 
The  Ibong  of  tbe  whip  ibouM  reach  the  leaders  fnun  beneath 
the  swingi^  bar;  and  pTo^ent  "  whips  "  can  uoerdngiy 

iog    the  equaoinilty  of  any  other  member  of  the  team.    This 
demands  great  skill  and  accuracy;  but  no  coachmar 
to' drive  four  bones  until  lie  is  able  to  touch  with 

Essential  a*  ii  proficiency  in  Ihe  use  of  the  whip  wbcn  driving 
four  hones,  it  is  even  more  impciative  for  the  driver  of  tandem. 
For  ia  fouT-in-hand  the  leaden  act  in  some  measure  a)  a  rBtnint 
dpoo  each  other's  freedom  of  action,  whereas  the  kadet  in 
tandem  is  entirety  indepeBdent  and  therefore  more  difScull  to 
cODtroL  If  he  taJces  it  into  liis  head  to  turn  completely  round 
and  face  the  driver,  there  is  no  eSectuil  means  of  preventing 
hip.  It  is  Iiere  that  a  firompt  and  accurate  use  of  Ihe  whip  is 
Important.  A  sharp  cut  with  the  thong  of  the  whip  on  tbe  aide 
to  which  be  is  turning  will  often  drive  tbe  leader  back  into  his 
place.  But  tt  must  be  done  inttanlaDcously,  and  the  driver 
who  ha*  (Dt  fail  thong  coiled  round  the  slick  of  bia  wbip.  or  «ho 
cannot  make  certain  of  Uitking  tbe  borac  on  precisely  Ihe 
dcaiied  apM,  will  miaa  tbe  opportunity  and  may  find  bis  mm 
in  a  sad  mesa,  possibly  with  disastrous  results.  If  the  leader, 
in  spate  of  a  stroke  from  Ihe  whip  ai  the  right  moment  and  on  the 
tight  spot,  still  persists  in  turning,  Ihe  only  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  tun  Ihe  wheeler  also;  and  then  when  the  tandem  has  been 
lltaigbleaed,  to  turn  tbe  hones  back  once  more  la  their  original 
drrection.  For  this  reason  it  is  never  safe  to  harness  a  tandem 
104  four-whceied  vehicle;  because  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
tarn  the  wheder  sharply  round,  the  fDre.carTiage  would  probably 

a  peat  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  harnessing  of  a 
tandem  by  the  introduclion  of  swinging  ban  limilai  to  those 
need  in  faor-in.hand.  Formeriy  the  lending  traces  in  tandem 
drew  direct  (ion  tugs  on  tbe  wheeler's  hanca,  or  less  frequently 
from  Ihe  stop*  on  the  >hafti.  This  left  a  caasidttable  length 
of  trace  which,  when  draught  was  taken  ofl  tbe  leader,  hung 
slack  betaeea  tbe  two  bones;  with  the  result  that  eilber  ol 
Ihem  migbl  get  a  leg  over  the  leading  tract,  with  dangerous 
consequencea.  In  the  more  modern  amngement  abort  traces 
■liacbed  to  the  wheeler's  lugs  hold  a  bar,  which  Is  kept  in  pbice 
by  a  few  inches  of  chain  from  tbe  kidney-Unk  on  the  wheeler's 
collar.  This  bar  Is  connected  by  short  traces  or  chains  with 
■  second  bar  to  which  the  leader's  true  traces  arc  hooked  in  the 
■mini  way,  allowing  him  a  comfortable  distance  dear  of  the  bar 
precisely  as  m  four-in-hand.  Tbe  leader  thus  dnws  as  before 
from  the  wheeler^  tugs;  but  the  length  of  trace  is  broken  up 
by  ibe  two  swinging  bars,  and  a*  ihcse  are  prcvenied  from 
ialling  low  by  tbeu-  atUchmeni  to  the  wheeler'*  collar,  the 
danger  from  a  too  slack  leadiig  trace  it  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
though  care  is  needed  when  the  leader  is  not  pulling  to  prevent 
the  Ini  falling  on  his  hocka. 
Iipeit  tandem  driving,  owing  to  tbe  greater  freedom  of  the 


leader  lt«m  ce«tral,  is  ■  more  HBoA  art  llwn  lh»  diiviiig  of 
four  bones,  in  ^iie  o(  the  fact  that  tbe  weight  on  the  hand  la 
much  less  severe;  but  the  general  prindplea  of  the  two  are  the 
same.  In  Great  Bii  tain,  however,  the  caacb-and-(aur  is  tbe  mors 
popular.  Ii  ii  nwre  dwwy  than  tandem;  it  keqw  alive  tht 
romantic  associations  of  the  days  when  tbe  stagecoach  was  the 
ordinary  means  id  bcoraotion;  and  *  coach,  or  "dta^."  actommor 
dates  akiger  party  of  passengen  to  a  race.raeeiiog  or  othee 
eipcdition  (or  pleasure  than  a  dogcart.  But  for  these  whoso 
means  do  not  permit  the  more  costly  hiiiuy  o(  «  four-bone 
team,  a  landem  will  be  found  to  make  all  the  demand  on  skill 


lorihem  main  bnc.     Pop,  (1901)  1: 

o(  the  river;  but  the  northern  dii 

of  the  two,  and  has  received  greater  altenlioT 


Thai 


re  disappear) 


irely,  hi 


after  St  Lawrence  i 

loopholed   circular  t' 

sulcnble  rumsof  another,  the  West  or  Uullcr  l^ale.   A 

pubUc  buildings  ate  a  mansion-houK  or  ma.yaia!ty,  v 

e  of  assembly  rooms  attached;  and  thc.Thokel,  a  sqm 

buDding  with  a  cupola.    St  Peter's  chapel  formerly  served 

the  cathedral  of  the  Roman  CathoLc  archbishopric  of  Aimai 

In  tbe  abbey  of  tbe  Dominican  nuns  there  Is  still  Qrescrk 

head  of  OUvet  Plunkelt.  the  at 


t  Tyhur, 


unded  cl 


formerly  an  archicjHECopal  palace  in  the  town,  built  by 
Archbishop  Iliraplon  about  1610;  and  the  Dominicans,  the 
''—ndsoiu,  Ibe  AugusLinians,  the  Carmelilcs  and  the  knights 
it  John  have  monastic  establishments.  Of  Ihe  Dominican 
lasIFiy  (1114)  there  still  eilits  the  stalely  Magdalen  tower; 
le  ol  Ihe  Augostinian  abbey  of  St  Mary  d'Ui»  (iio4)  there 
the  tower  and  a  fine  pointed  arch.  At  Ihcheadof  Iheeduca- 
lol  instilulkias  (here  is  a  elassicil  school  endowed  by  Erasmus 


benefactor  to  the  to 
he  (unds  for  1 


sons.  The  presci 
hitworth,  Si, P.,  ' 
it  the  Whitworlb 


U,  furni&hed 


'moraled  by  a  sUtue  in  the  MalL 
iai  establishmcnu  comprise  cotton,  l?aa  and  Eour 
lills,  tanneries,  salt  and  soap  works,  brcvcries, 
chemical  manure  and  engineering  works.  The  town  is  the 
headquarters  of  tbe  valuable  Boyne  salmon-lisbeiy.  A  brisk 
ade  is  carried  on  mainly  in  agricultvral  produce,  especially 
iih  Liverpool  (which  is  distant  ijjm.  due  E.iand  with  Glasgow. 
Many  works  of  improvement  have  been  eflrclcd  from  time  to 
imt  in  the  harbour,  tbe  quays  of  which  occupy  both  sides  of  tbe 
ivei,  tbe  principal,  tooo  yds.  in  length,  being  on  the  north  side, 
llere  is  a  depth  of  >i  (t.  at  Ihe  highest  and  14  (t,  at  the  lowest 
.Ides,  Tbe  tide  reaches  i(  m.  above  Ihe  lown  to  Oldbridge; 
and  bargEao(  so  tons  burden  can  proceed  19  m.  inland  toNavan. 
~"      "       "  bridge  (or  ordinary  traffic,  and  by  ■ 
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flat  nilway  vkdoct.  The  town  h  loirancd  bf  ■  nuyor,  6 
ildcnncD  Md  i8  couDdUon. 

In  the  eirliat  natJca  tbc  town  of  Droglwd*  ta  called  lavn- 
Colpi  ai  the  Pott  of  C^M;  ibc  pittent  turns  tigniftct  "  Ilia 
Bridge  over  the  Focd."  In  1151  the  place  ii  nenllaned  u  ths 
Mat  a(  I  lyaod  convened  by  tbc  pspti  kfite,  CanUul  Papuo; 
in  1114  it  1MI  cboMn  by  Liku  de  NettetviUe,  irchbtshop  of 
Arough,  lor  tbe  tauDdiiioD  of  tlie  DomiDican  fiiity  of  whicb 
tlHR  m  itill  renuios;  ud  in  iiiS  tbe  too  divitions  of  the 
toirn  Kceiied  leponte  inoupantion  fron  Heniy  III.  But 
there  pew  up  n  strong  feeling  of  boitility  between  Drogbeda 
■riu  Uriel  ud  Dngliedi  Mrnu  Uidiam,  in  coniequeDcs  ol 
trading  veuelt  lading  their  cugoc*  in  the  latter  or  •outbem 

town.  At  length,  aftermuchblood  had  been  shed  In  the  dispute, 
Philip  Beonett,  *  monk  reiiding  in  the  town,  lucccedid  by  hia 
eloquence,  on  the  festival  oi  Coipua  Christ!,  141 1,  in  persuading 
the  authoritiea  of  tbe  two  corporation)  to  send  to  Henry  IV. 
for  I.  new  charter  sanctioning  their  combination,  and  this  wu 
granted  on  tbe  ist  of  November.  Drogheda  was  always  con- 
(idtred  by  the  English  a  place  of  much  importance.  In  the  reign 
of  Edwanl  lU.  it  was  classed  atorig  with  Dublin, Waieiford  and 
Kilkeoay  as  one  of  tbe  four  staple  towns  of  TiclAnd.  Richaid  II. 
Eectived  in  its  Domtnican  mona&te'y  the  submissions  of  O'Neal, 
O'Donnell  and  olber  cbicltaios  ol  Ulster  and  Leinster.  The 
right  of  coining  money  was  botowed  on  the  town,  and  piriia' 
menis  were  several  times  beld  within  its  walb.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  (be  mayor  received  a  sword  of  state  and  an 
annuity  of  £10,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
inhabitants  at  Malpus  Bridge  i^inst  O'Reilly;  the  ^ill  greater 
honour  of  having  a  univenity  with  the  aarae  privileges  as  that 
of  Oxford  remained  a  mere  paper  distinction,  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  town  and  (he  unsettled  state  oI  the  country; 
and  an  attempt  made  by  the  corporation  in  nwdem  limes  to 
ttsuscitaie  their  rights  proved  uaiuccessful.  In  149;  Poyning's 
laws  inrc  enacted  by  a  paib'ament  beid  in  the  town.  In  iJie 
civn  wars  of  1G41  the  place  was  besieged  by  O'Neal  and  the 
Nortbem  Irish  forces;  but  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  Sir 
Henty  Tlcbbounie,  and  after  a  long  blockade  was  reb'eved  by 
the  Marquos  of  Ormond.  The  same  nobleman  relieved  it  a 
second  lime,  when  it  was  invesLed  by  the  Parliamentary  army 
under  Colonel  Jones.  In  1640  it  was  captured  by  Cromwell, 
after  a  short  though  spirited  defence;  and  nearly  every  individual 
withui  its  walls,  without  diillnclion  of  age  or  sex,  was  put  to 
the  sword.  Thifty  only  escaped,  who  were  altervards  tranv 
ported  aa  staves  to  Barbados.  In  1600  it  was  garrisoned  by 
King  James's  army;  but  after  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne 
{q.w.)  ft  soriendeted  to  the  conqueror  without  a  itruggle,  in 
consequence  of  a  threat  that  quarter  wouM  not  be  granted  if 
the  town  were  taken  by  storm. 

Drogheda  ceased  to  be  a  parliamentary  borough  in  1885, 
and  a  county  of  a  town  in  iB^.  Before  tits  it  letumed  one 
member,  and  before  the  Union  bi  iBoo  it  relumed  four  member! 

From  the  close  of  tbe  13th  century,  certainly  long  before  the 
ttefoimation  and  for  some  time  after  i(,  the  primates  ol  Ireland 
lived  in  Drogheda.  Being  mostly  Englishmen,  they  preferred 
to  reside  in  the  portion  of  their  diocese  within  the  gate,  and 

the  natives.  From  1417  onwards  Drogheda  was  their  chief 
place  of  residence  and  of  burial.  Its  proximity  to  Dublin,  the 
seat  ol  government  and  of  the  Irish  pailiament,  in  whicb  tbe 
primalet  were  sucb  prominent  Gguies.  induced  them  to  prefer 
it  to  Arimaika  inler  Hibmiiai.  Archbishop  O'Scanlain,  who 
did  much  in  the  building  of  the  cathedral  at  Armagh,  preferred 

Drogheda  in  later  limes  was  tbe  priniaies'  oslle  and  summer 

Bbce  at  Termonfcckin,  some  ruins  of  which  remain.  In 
mgheda  ilielf  there  is  no»  not  a  vestige  el  the  palace,  cieept 
tbe  name  "  Palace  Street."  It  stood  si  the  comer  ol  the  main 
street  near  St  Lawrence's  gate,  and  ill  grounds  eitended  back 
10  St  Peter's  church.    The  prlmatea  of  the  15th  century  were 


wards  called  " 


or  near  Dngbcdt.  After  the  SeformaUati  fire  Ii 
lived  in  Drogheda  and  there  were  buried,  though 
raotfabig  to  fix  the  spot  when  any  of  them  lies.  The 
last  of  these — Christopher  Hampton — who  was  conaecraied  to 
the  primacy  in  1613,  repaired  the  mined  catbcdnl  of  Armagh- 
He  built  a  new  and  handsome  palat*  at  Draghcda,  and  be 
repaired  the  old  disuMd  palace  it  Arma^  and  botowed  ob  it  ■ 
demesne  ol  joo  acre*. 
OMIT  (Fi.  lor  "  rl^"  from  Lai.  tftrcclw,  Ura^),  ■  Ic^ 
lie,  claim  or  due;  a  term  used  in  English  law  in  the  pbiase 
drDtti  ■/  aJmiivJiy,  certain  customary  rights  or  perquisite* 
rty  belonging  to  the  lord  high  admiral,  but  uw  to  the  crown 
fc*  public  purposes  and  paid  into  the  exchequer.  These  drriit 
ilso  WiECi)  consisted  of  Sotsam,  telsam,  ligan,  treasure, 
deodand,  derelict,  wilhln  tbc  admiral'a  jurisdiction;  all  hses, 
ures,  ransoms,  recognixancea  and  pecuniary  piinlshtqents; 
irgeons,  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  grampuses  and  sucb 
huge  fishes;  all  ships  and  goods  of  the  enemy  comuig  into  any 
creek,  road  or  port,  by  durance  01  mistake;  all  ships  sciaed 
'  'age,  lie,  with  the  share  of  prizes — socb  shaies  being 
-"--■  "  —lOa,"  in  imitation  of  tbe  Frendi,  who 
r«l  de  diiiitu.  The  ilrtiu  tf  admiralty 
red  for  Ihe  benefit  of  the  public  by  Princa 
George  (^  Denmark,  when  lord  high  admiral  of  England  in  tTOt. 
'  ncogniie  any  auch  drtiii,  and  the  dis- 
position oC  captured  property  it  regulated  byvarivua  acliaf 
Congress. 

drpa  is  also  used  in  various  legal  coimexioiis  (lor 
PrtwA  latr,  see  Fbahci;  Loib),  such  as  the  ^>il  of  angary  (f.s.), 
tbe  dreil  d'adal  {right  of  pte-empiion)  in  tbe  cue  of  contraband 
(f.I.),  the  feudal  droU  it  tru  fser  Waxot),  tbe  itrnf  it  rfto''  or 
ancient  loyil  privilege  of  cbMing  the  revenues  and  pstnnuie 
ol  a  varant  bishopric,  and  the  feudal  droits  of  teignory  generally. 
DfiOITWICH,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borougfa  fai  Iht 
Dniitwich  parliamentary  liivislon  of  Worcestershire,  En^andl 
5)  m.  N.N.E.  of  Worcester,  and  116  m.  N.W.  by  W.  (romloBdun 
by  tbe  Great  Western  nilway.  Pcqi.  (1901}  4301.  ItBacrrcal 
by  the  Bristol-Birmingham  line  of  the  Midland  railny,  and  by 
the  Worcester-Shrvwsbuly  line  of  the  Great  Western.  It  sands 
on  the  river  Salwarpe,  an  eastern  tributary  o(  the  Severn.  Than 
Is  conneinn  with  Ilie  Severn  by  canal.  There  arc  three  paijsta 
churches,  St  Andrew,  St  Peter  and  St  Michael,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  fine  old  building  in  mixed  atyles,  while  St  Micbsxi'B 
Is  modem.  The  principal  occupation  is  the  nunulactun  of  the 
■alt  obtained  from  the  brine  ipiinp  n 
town  probably  owes  both  its  name  siwl  its  on0 
also  give  Droitwich  a  considerable  lepMatJon  ai 

baths,  and  a  private  bath  boipMal.    Tba 

the  pumping  o(  the  brine  tor  the  lall-wNka  ibtie  is  ■ 
[ubsideoce  of  ibe  ground,  detiimental  ta  the  buiMtaga, 
and  new  bouses  ace  mostly  built  in  tbe  suburbs.  In  the  p4e*sast 
well-wooded  district  surrounding  Droitwich  Um  ohm  notrworthy 
points  are  Hindlip  Hall,  j  m.  5.,  who*  (in  a  fotmcr  aanaioo) 
some  ol  the  conspirators  in  the  (Gunpowder  Pk>t  defied  scircfa 
foreight  days(t6o]);*nd  Wetlwood,  ahnelmUolEliabethan 
and  drolcan  dale  on  tbe  site  ol  a  Benedictine  nunnaiy,  a  mile 
west  ol  Droitwich,  which  oHend  a  retreat  to  many  RoyaUst 
cavaliersand  churchmen  during  the  Commonwealth.  Diajtwich 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aidemteo  and  1 1  coundUoni  Ana, 
1S56  acres. 

A  Raman  villa,  with  various  relio,  has  been  disoEwtRd  ben, 
but  it  b  doubtful  how  lar  the  Roaans  Bade  nse  ol  the  btiM 
springs-  Droitwich  [ICic.  S^tarit,  ¥lkXi  pnbably  owed  it* 
origin  to  the  springs,  which  are  mentioned  in  several  clnitcn 
bef«e  Ibc  Conquest  At  the  tmie  ol  tbc  Domtsdsy  Survey  all 
I)tc  salt  sprmgs  belooged  to  the  king,  who  received  Inm  them  a 
ytarty  farm  Oi  £6s.  but  the  itianor  wa*  divided  between  sevoil 
churrhea  and  tcnanls-in-chlel.  The  burgesses  af  Dioitwicb  ate 
mentioned  in  Ihe  Domesday  Survey,  but  they  probably  only 
had  certaio  fnnchilet  in  csnnaioa  witfa  tbe  all  trade.    The 


saltneax,  St  An  drew '1 
Owing  to 
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torn  it  bat  aBal  ■  h«raigk  ia  lb«  pipi  kiI  of  t  Himy  11., 

iirhcB  in  lid  ol  10s.  wu  piid.  bul  the  burgCHcS  did  not  ichWi 
thiir  fint  chirter  until  iiij,  whtn  King  John  cranted  ll»m 
fmdom  iism-tnll  Lbieiqiboul  the  kinidoin  uut  tlw  privilege  oi 
faaldiBC  ihe  lown  it  i  ice-tiim  of  £ido.  Tbe  burgcxn  (ppar 
to  hive  hid  mnch  difficulty  in  piying  tfait  Iirge  [irm;  in  1197 
the  king  pvdancd  Iwenty^ight  nuTki  ol  the  Ihiity-tvo  due  u 


ntinucd,  bowcTcr,  lo  p>y  tht  lim  unlil  ilie  piymnit 
gndiBUy  lip«d  in  the  iSih  ceetuiy.  Id  medievil  tins 
Dniitinch  vu  governnl  by  two  biUiSi  ind  twelve  jimli.  ihe 
fotmer  being  eUcted  every  yeir  by  Ihe  Uirgcuei;  Queen  Muy 
gnnted  tbe  incutpontian  chirter  In  ijm  under  the  nime  oF 
the  b«[lifli  ind  buigeses.  Jimci  I.  in  iSij  gnntod  uwUler 
knd  fuller  charier,  which  remiined  the  goveming  chirter  until 
the  Municipal  Refunn  Act,  King  Joba't  chiitir  gtwitcd  the 
bnrreHa  ■  fair  on  the  feul  of  SS.  Andren  md  Nicbolil  luting 
lor  eight  diyi,  but  Edwiid  lU.  in  tjjagiuledintteid  tHsIiin 
•o  tbe  vigd  ind  dny  o[  St  Tbomu  Ihe  hlariyi  and  Ihe  vi^l  ind 
<Uy  of  SS.  Simon  ind  Jude.  Queen  Mary  granted  three  new 
f*ir^  lid  Jimea  I.  chiQgcd  the  mirkel  diy  from  Monday 
U  FrUiy. 

Mam,  1  dtputnmt  in  the  uulb-eut  of  Fnnce,  formed  of 
p«M  of  Diuphinf  iDd  Pnvtnce,  uid  bounded  W.  by  Ihe  Khone, 
wlikb  Mpinin  il  from  AnUche,  N.  end  N.E.  by  Uire,  B.  by 
MMItC»-A1p(*,  S,E.  by  Buaes-Alpei,  ind  S.  by  Viucluse; 
■re*  1JJ3  K).  m.i  pop.  (19111S)  >«7,i)o.  Drdme  ii  triverard 
fromeist  to  weal  by  numcroua  rtvei^of  the  Rhone  buin,  chief 
■moDg  which  are  the  IWre  in  tbe  north,  Ihe  Drtnic  in  the  cenire 
ind  tbe  Ayguea  in  Ihc  touth.  The  left  bink  of  the  Rhone  ii 
bordered  by  aUuviiJ  plaim  and  low  hilli,  but  to  the  eut  of  this 
lone  the  department  it  covered  lo  the  eileot  of  twa.thinli  of 
ill  turfice  by  ipun  of  the  Alp«,  ilopLng  down  lowirdt  the  west. 
To  ihe  north  ol  Ihe  Drdne  lie  Ihe  Vercon  uid  Ihe  Royani,  a 
tcgiBn  of  forcst-clid  ridgn  lunning  uniformly  north  and  touth. 
South  oJ  thit  river  the  aiouniaiB  lystem  it  hrolieD,  iiregulir  ind 
iolectected  everywhere  by  loirenti.  The  motl  euterly  portion 
of  Ihe  department,  where  it  tauchci  the  mountiini  of  the 
Divohiy,  contiim  lu  culminating  lummit  (7890  II}.    Nor  ' 


le  IsJre 


.of  Id 


t  in  the  Valkure, 
portion.  Tbe  dunite,  eicepl  in  the  valleyt  bordering  tbe 
Rhone,  is  cold,  tod  windt  bhiw  incesunily,  5now  ii  viiible 
on  Ihe  mouniiin-lopt  during  the  greitcr  part  of  the  yeir. 

The  igricutture  of  the  department  il  moderately  pnnperoui. 
The  miin  crops  are  wheat,  which  it  grown  chiefly  on  Ihc  Imnk^ 
of  Ibe  Istrc  and  Rhone,  oilt  and  poillocj.  Ltige  llockt  of  sheep 
feed  on  Ihc  pailurei  ia  the  touth;  caiile-raising  ii  carried  on 
principally  in  the  norlh^asL     Good  wines,  among  which  Ihe 

plains  near  the  Rhone  md  DiAme.  Fruit  culture  it  much 
practised,  (Hives  and  ligs  ire  grown  in  the  loulhi  the  cultiva- 
^ioD  of  mulbcniet  and  walnuts  Is  more  widely  ipread.  In  the 
Kaiing  of  ulliworRit  DrOme  ranki  high  in  importance  among 


Tbe  mineral  products  of  DrAme  include  lignite,  blende, 
cilimine,  lieeslonc.  lime,  ccmeni,  poller's  clay  and 
Brick  and  lite  works,  polleries  and  porcelain  manuf 
Mill  in  teveral  localiiiet.  The  industries  comprise  Hour. 
dittilling,  wood^awing,  lumery  and  dyeing.     The  chief 


ind 


eaving  of  silk,  which  is 


nunuficlured.  Lcalher  working  ind  bDDl.inakir 
carried  on  on  ■  luge  scale  at  Romans,  are  impor 
DianufictUR  of  machinery,  haii.  confetlioner] 
tiophyt  much  labour.  DrAmc  eiporti  fruil,  oil. 
wool,  live  Mock  and  its  manuftclured  articles;  thi 
k  coal.  It  it  terved  by  the  Paiis-Lyon  raUvty,  t 
and  Wre  furnish  over  toom,  of  navigable  waterwa; 
dt  la  Bourne,  the  only  one  in  the  dejtartment,  is  use 
of  irrigation  only.     DrOme  is  divided  into  Ihe  ar 


of  VilcMe,.DIe,  MoDttltmv  and  Nyona,  erni^il^  eg  unions 
and  379  communei.  Tbe  capital  b  Valence,  which  is  tbe  teat  of 
a  bishopric  oi  Ihe  province  of  Avignon.  The  department  fornit 
part  of  the  tcadtmie  (eductlionll  division)  of  Grenoble,  where 
ill  court  of  appeal  b  also  located,  and  oi  the  region  of  Ihe 
XIV.  army  corpt 

Beaidea  Valence,  ihe  chief  towni  of  the  department  ire  Die, 
MontWmic,  Crest  ind  RDmant<ff .«.}.  Nyona  ii  a  sniininduitTli) 
town  with  1  mcdievil  bridge  ind  teuuini  of  rsmpirti.  Suae-li- 
Rousse  is  dominated  by  1  &ne  chltciu  with  fortificillons  of  Ihe 
iilb  and  14th  centuries;  in  the  interfoi  ibe  buildings  are  in 
Ihe  Rfiuittance  Uyle.  Al  St  Donat  there  ire  remiini  of  the 
palice  of  Ihe  khigs  of  Cisjunn  Burgundy;  though  bat  little  ol 
the  building  bof  an  eariier  date  thin  the  nth  century,  it  u  the 
okieit  eiimple  of  civil  irchitectme  in  France.  Tbe  churches  of 
Ltencel,  St  Reitiluc  ind  La  Gude-Adhtmar,  all  o<  RomoneKpia 
inhilecture,  v*  iho  of  intiquirlan  interest.  St  Faul-Troia- 
ChUeaux,  an  dd  Room  town,  once  the  teat  of  11  bishopric, 
hat  a  Raminesque  cithednl.  At  GrigDu  ihoe  are  nDaini 
ol  the  Reniimncc  chlteau  where  Midenc  de  Stvigat  died. 
AI  Tiin  then  h  a  lacritcial  ilUr  of  «,D.  184. 

OROKBDART  ([ton  the  Gr.  ieagis.  tmMai,  nmnlng, 
tpatul',  to  run),  ■  word  applied  lo  iwifl  riding  camels  of  eilhcir 
the  Arabian  or  the  BacLrian  speciet.     (See  Cuiel,} 

DROKORE,  a  market  (own  of  Co.  Down.  Ireland,  in  tbe  wot 
ptrliamentaiy  division,  on  tbe  upper  Lagan,  I7i  ".  S.W.  ol 
Belfast  by  a  branch  of  Ibe  Great  Norlbem  railway.  Fop.  of 
urban  ditlHct  (lyai)  tin.  It  is  in  the  linen  manulutuiing 
ditirict  The  town  Is  of  high  antiqiiiiy,  and  wai  the  icil  of 
a  bishopric,  which  grew  out  of  an  abbey  ol  Canoni  R«(ulac 

i8«i  to  Down  and  Cannot.  The  town  and  cithednl  %e(e  wholly 
dcslroyed  during  tbe  Insurreclionof  i6ti,  and  the  present  church 
was  built  by  Biibop  Jeremy  Taylor  in  iMi,  wbo  is  buried  beiiv 
as  also  is  Thomas  Fercy,  another  famous  bishop  of  the  diocete, 
who  bid  out  the-fine  grounds  of  the  palace.  Remains  of  a  cattle 
and  earthworks  ire  Co  be  seen,  together  with  a  hitgt  raih  or 

to  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese. 

DROMOS  (Gr.  for  running-place],  in  architecture,  Ibe  name 
oi  the  entrance  passage  leading  down  to  the  beehive  tombt  IB 
Greece,  open  lo  the  air  and  enclDscd  between  uone  walla. 

DHOHB,  in  music'  (cormponding  to  Fr.  boaritH;  Car. 
Sninmcr,  Slimmtr,  HmHuuli  Ilal.  (erJiuie),  the  bass  pipe  or 
pipes  of  the  bagpipe,  having  no  lateral  holes  and  therefore  ^vinf 
out  Ihe  same  note  without  intermission  as  long  is  there  is  wind 
in  Ihc  bag,  thus  forming  a  coniinuoui  pedal,  or  drone  bast. 
'  qnted  pipe  having  a  cylindrical  be 


ually  te 


a  bell,     Duri 


ith  conical  d 

Praeloriui'  gives  1  drawing  ol  a  bagpipe,  which  he  calls  CfOtier 
Boti,  having  Iwo  drones  ending  In  a  cun'ed  rani's  hom.  The 
drone  pipe  has,  instead  of  a  mouthpiece,  a  sockei  fined  with 
a  reed,  and  Inserted  into  a  stock  or  short  pipe  immovably  liaed 
In  an  aperture  of  the  bag.  The  reed  is  of  Ibe  kind  known  as 
beating  reed  otiqittiiiir,  prepared  by  mailing  a  cut  in  Ibe  dircclion 
ofthccircumlcrence  of  the  pipe  and  splilling  back  Ihe  teed  Iron) 
Ihc  cut  towards  a  Joint  or  knot,  thus  leaving  a  flap  or  tongue 
which- vibrales  or  beats,  alternately  opening  and  closing  the 
aperture.  The  sound  is  produced  by  the  stream  of  air  forced 
from  Ihe  bag  by  the  pressure  of  the  performer's  arm  causing  Ihe 
reed  tongue  10  vibrate  over  the  aperture,  thus  selling  Ihe  whole 
column  of  air  In  vibration.  Like  all  cylindrical  pipes  with  teed 
mouthpiece,  the  drone  fripe  has  Ihe  acoustic  properties  of  the 
closed  pipe  and  produces  1  note  oi  Ihe  tame  pitch  as  that  of  an 
open  pipe  twice  lis  length.  The  conical  dronei  mentioned  above 
'For  the  "drone,"  the  male  of  ihe  honey  bee.  tee  Bat    Tbe 
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DRONFIELD— DROPSY 


would,  thcnlare.'qieilc  an  octave  higher  Ihan  b  c^liadticsl 
diooc  ol  ihc  kuu  Icngih.  .Tie  dnxKi  an  luned  by  meoiu  of 
aliding  Luba  At  the  joints. 

•  The  diona  of  ibe  old  French  ctrnHHua  [daycd  in  coDcxrt 
wllb  Uu  kaulieii  it  Paiiou  (see  BACnpz),  aod  diSerioe  from 
Ihe  ihephcrd's  £0nKiiitue  or  ciaUmie,  fonncd  in  unption  lo 
Ihis  metlud  of  conatiuction,  being  fimuhcd  with  double  ned3 
like  thu  of  the  oboe.  The  dronci  ol  the  musetle  ud  of  the 
union  pipe*  ol  Ireland  are  also  conamicted  ou  an  aJtogether 
diffcRDt  plan,  Initead  of  having  long  cumbenone  pipei, 
[KHn  ting  Aver  the  shoulder,  the  muiette  dmnra  ronsUi  of  a  abort 
bUTCl  containing  length*  ol  tubing  nKosary  lor  four  or  hve 
dioncs,  reduced  to  the  matt  mmpact  lom  and  toemblins  the 
nckelt  (r.*.)-  "Hie  narrow  bores  ate  picned  longiludinaU)' 
through  the  Ihkknev  ol  the  harrd  in  parallel  channels  communi- 
citiog  with  each  olhet  In,iwai  or  thrtei  andto  arranged  at  lo 
provide  IhBraiiuiite  length  for  each  drone.-  The  rccdi  arc  double 
recdi  all  kI  in  the  wooden  itsck  within  the  bag.  By  means 
of  regulating  ilidet  (eatled  in  English  repilaltri  and  in  French 
la^Uti),  which  may  be  pushed  up  and  down  in  longitudinal 
groova  round  the  circumlcreoce  ol  the  bainl,  the  length  ol. 
each  drone  tube  can  be  so  regulated  that  a  simple  harmonic 
bass  consiitlng  of  the  common  chord  is  obtainable.  In  the 
union  pipes  the  dronei  are  separate  pipes  having  keys  played 
by  the  elbow,  which  correspond  to  the  sliders  in  the  musette 
drone  and  produce  the  same  kind  of  harmonic  bass.  The  modem 
Egyptian  irghool  coniitls  of  a  kind  ol  clarinet  with  a  drone 
attached  to  it  by  means  at  waned  thread;  in  this  case  the 
beating  iced  of  the  drone  ii  set  in  vibration  directly  by  the 
bieath  of  the  performer,  who  takes  both  mouthpieces  Into  his 
mouth,  without  the  medium  of  a  wind  reservoir.-  Meisenne 
gave  very  clear  descriptions  of  the  construction  of  comemuse 
and  musette,  with  clear  illustrations  of  the  mds  and  stock.' 
There  an  allusions  in  the  Greek  classics  which  point  to  the 
tiittence  of  a  ppe  with  a  drone,  either  of  the  arghool  or  the 
bagpipe  type.'  (K.  S.) 

DHOHnBLD,  an  uttuin  district  in  the  north.ens(crn  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  6  m.  S.  of  Sheffield, 
on  the  Midland  laaway.  Pop,  {1901)  3809.  It  ties  on  the  small 
liver  Drone,  a  tributary  of  the  Rather,  in  a  busy  industrial 
district  in  which  are  numerous  coal-mines,  and  there  are  iron 
foundries  and  manufactures  of  tools  and  other  iron  and  steel 
goods.    The  church  of  S(  John  the  Baptist,  with  a  lolly  spi 


at  the  liHues,  part  is  letuned  lo  the  genenl  drodatlon  by  tbe 
veins,  and  part  by  the  lymphatics.  Any  sccumubtlon  con* 
itilutei  dropsy  and  is  a  sign  ol  disease,  though  not  a  discaac  in 
itself.  The  serous  efiusloos  due  to  inflammation  arc  sot  '^Kludfid 
hmdcT  the  term  dropsy.  A  dropsical  fiuid  varies  considerably  in 
composition  according  to  its  position  in  the  body,  but  varies 
only  siighlly  according  to  the  disease  which  has  given  rise  Id 
it.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  between  looS  and  lolB;  the 
mineral  salts  present  are  Ihe  same  and  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  those  of  blood,  nor  do  they  vary  with  the  position  of 
Lidation.  Thequantltyof  albumin,  however,  depends  much 
e  position  of  the  fluid,  and  sli^tly  on  the  underiylng 
c.  In  oedema  the  fluid  contains  only  traces,  whereas  a 
pleural  or  peritoneal  effusioa  b  always  highly  albuminous. 
Iso  an  effusion  due  to  heart  disease  contains  more  albumin 
lan  one  due  to  kidney  disease.  In  appearance  it  may  be 
iIourloB,  greenish  or  reddish  from  the  presence  of  blood  pigment, 
or  yellowish  from  tbe  presence  of  bile  pigment;  (ranspajeni  or 
lesccnt  or  milky  from  the  presence  of  fatty  matter  derived 
a  the  chyle.  The  membrane  from  which  the  dropsical  fluid 
ipes  Is  healthy,  or  at  least  not  inflamed,  and  only  somewhat 

■hlch  the  transudation  depends  lying  elsewhere, 
lie  simplest  cause  of  dropsy  is  purdy  mechanical,  blood 
[sure  being  raised  beyond  a  certain  point  owing  to  venous 
Iructlon.    This  may  be  due  to  thrombosis  of  a  vdn  as  b 
phlegmasia  dolens  (■■'■' 


additl. 


f  Decorated  « 


the  cavities  of  the  body,  0 
it  Is  localiied  and  limite 


;,  with  Perpendicular 


Hyirocitkilut  signifies  an  accumulation  of  fluid  wilhi 
vcntricls  of  tbe  brain  or  in  the  arachnoid  cavity;  hydrilhorax 
1  collection  ol  Quid  in  one  or  both  pleural  cavities;  kjdtoteri 
tardiumt  in  the  peiicardium;  asiilcj,  in  (he  peritoneum;  and 
when  aniurirfa  is  conjoined  with  Ihe  occumuLttion  of  Buid  ii 
one  or  more  of  the  serous  caviiiet,  the  dropsy  it  said  to  be 
general  (see  also  Faihologv).  . 

1  Dropsy  (eicluding  "  epidemic  dropiy,"  for  which  sec  below) 
is  esscnlully  a  symptom  and  not  a  specific  disease,  and  is  merely 
on  euggeration  of  a  certain  sule  of  health.  Fluid,  known  as 
lymph,  it  coniinuiUy  passing  through  the  capillary  walls  into 
Ibe  ti»ues,  lod  in  health  this  is  removed  as  ful  as  it  is  exuded. 
In  one  01  more  of  Ihiec  wayi:  part  of  it  is  used  in  the  nuuition 
'  '  L'HormsnU  matruBt  (Pari^  163S-1SJ7),  t.  ii.  bk.  5,  pp.  182- 
■Plalo.  CnU>.  Jj;  Ariitophanet.  ^liirjiiaiii.Ms,  where  some 

rirc;  alio  KalKlccn  Schleiinter,  "  Retrarche*  into  Ihe  Origin  ol 
tbeOrsam  of  the  Ancients.'*  Initn-  mut.  Gtt.  vol.  iL  (1901  J,  Sammel- 
band  il  pp.  1S8-JOI. 


mofa 


!  to  the  I 


Ll  the  starting 


and  renal  di 
„    .  dropsy  is  probably  due 

diminished  absorption,  and  renal  dropsy,  when  unsssocia 

wilh  heart  failure,  to  incteaied  eiudsiion. 

point  of  acale  renal  dnqisy,  of  the  diopsy  son 

in  diabetes,  and  that  of  chlorosis  I9  the  loiic  condillon  ol  the 

bbod.  For  accounts  of  the  various  local  dropwes  see  Rydko- 
:eph*id5;  Ascites;  Lives,  tie;  general  dropsy,  or  dropsy 
vhich  depends  on  causes  acting  on  Ihe  system  at  targe,  is  due 
ihieHy  to  diseases  of  ihe  heart,  kidneys  or  lungs,  occauonally 
in  lardaccous  disease,  more  raidy  itlll  on  diabetes  or  one  of  ibe 

Broadly  tpeaUng,  50%  ol  cases  of  general  dropsy  are  due  to 

natural  tendency  of  all  diwiscs  ol  the  heart  is  to  transfer  tlie 
lilood  pressure  from  ihcanetiea  to  thcveint,  arLd,sosoonas  this 
has  reached  a  sufficient  degree,  dropsy  in  the  fonn  of  local 


ds  gradually  to 


of  the  body  are  invaded  by  Ibe  s( 
diseases  of  the  hings  which  produce  dropsy  are  those  which 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them,  such  >s  emphy- 
sema and  fibrosis,  and  Ihus  act  precisely  like  disease  of  the 
heart  in  transferring  the  l>lood  pressure  from  the  arteries  to  the 
veins,  inducing  dropsy  in  exactly  a  similar  manner.  The  dropsy 
of  renal  disease  is  dependent  for  the  most  pan  on  an  etccss  of 
exudation,  due  largely  to  an  increase  ol  arterial  and  cardiac 
tension.  This  in  its  turn  produces  arterial  thickening  and 
cardiac  hypetlrophy,  which,  if  the  case  be  luffidenlly  prolonged, 
brings  about  a  natural  remuval  ol  the  fluid.  In  kidney  tasei. 
in  the  absence  of  cardiac  dlicMe,  the  dropsy  will  be  found  to 
appear  fitsi  about  ihe  loose  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  eyes, 
where  tbe  vetscls,  turgid  with  waiery  blood,  have  1(*5  eflideBt 
support.  Tbe  dropsy  of  chlorous  is  very  limilar  lo  itnal  dropsy, 
a  toxic  condition  of  blood  being  present  in  both;  alto  other 

in  the  production  of  dropsical  effusions. 

For  Ihe  treatment  of  dropsy  Ibe  reader  is  referred  (0  the 


however,  tapjHng  of  Ihe 
b  vety  valuable  under  o 


L  severe  cases.    Dehydration  by  diet 


H^tc" 
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ii  Mber  thin  rtuL  And  thcM  li  Ik'raMi 
dnigs.  purfMivc,  diipbuKtic  wul  diutUc  U 
iMt  ate  nay  demud. 

It  may  be  well  to  mentiOB  (hit  tbcre  u*  snUin  iflNtlou 
•tucb  ni*y  be  tenned  ifariiia  Jnfilci,  (udi  u  *friam  drrfij, 
Hbicb  if  orJy  i  cyalic  diicue  ol  the  ovaiyj  jly^goMrio,  (tropiy 
of  Ibe  utenu,  due  to  inBunrutory  ocduiioa  of  Uic 
kydraiuplmiu,  diepiy  of  tbc  kfdaeyi  due  -      '    - 


f  nb»  be  uauUrly 


ucumulatiou;  other  boUow   orgii 

Having  no  knoTn  rclition  [a  the  precxdiii  to  tpiitmis  irtfy, 
the  fitil  recorded  outbreik  of  which  occurred  b  Cikutta  in  the 
yeuiS;7.   ItdlsippearedduringlhebotHeitbcTdf thetoHowinl 
yeir,  only  to  recur  over  i  widtr  area  in  the  cold  monlbi  of  if  " 
to  1874,  and  once  agiin  in  the  cold  of  1879  U  iSSa    Since  tl 
only  iM^tod  ata  have  been  lecordcd  in  the  immediate  neii 
bourhood  of  C»icutti,  though  epidemics  hive  broken  out 
other  plica  both  by  land  ind  scl    At  the  end  til  itjot 
ouibreik  occurred  in  the  Bariu]  gaol,  BFogal,  In  vhicb  nearly 
one-thiid  oi  the  cases  ended  fatally.    Dropsy  wn  in  invariable 
feature  of  the  diieiu,  and  au  either  the  bnl  aymptom  oi 
oouraed  euly.    The  hHnti  tsnt*  wen  finl  iflccted,  trunk  anc 
upper  Ini^  later  in  tcvere  aaa,  the  lace  very  nrely.    It  wi! 
iccoRiplnicd  by  pyrexii.  gaitrt^ententia,  dcep^eited  paim  ir 
linbs  and  body,  and  burning  aiid  pricking  of  the  ikio.    Varroui 
nihd  appeared  early  in  the  attack,  while  ecK 
mdevenulcerationiupervencdlatcr.  AnaemiawaivetT roarked. 
giving  tiM  in  Mauritiui  to  the  name  of  aiuie  ameraic  di 
The  duntiion  of  the  diicBH  was  very  varLihlc,  the  limlti 
three   weeki  and  Ihice  noath*.     Death  wai  often  >u 
multiag  dnefly  from  cardiiu:  and  mpirHiay  complin 
Tbt  cause  ol  the  diiMle  has  ttmsincd  oblcuic,  but  tb 
Ra^n  to  suppose  that  k  was  originiUy  impeetisd  fnun  the 
Midnu  (amine  tracts. 

DHOnraST,  In  botany,  the  conrniou  name  foe  1  •pcdd 
Spiraa.S.  iJi^^iild  (nit,  ord.  AiMcetc),  found  in  dry  pastur 
It  Is  a  perennial  herb,  with  much  divided  radira]  iavH  and 
erect  item  1  lo  j  ft.  high  tiearing  a  loan  temiaal  Iiifk>rtsccnc« 
of  imilt  while  flowcn,  closely  mecibling  thoie  of  the  nearly 
allied  species  5.  Ulauria,  or  raeadomweet. 

Water  Dropwort,  OaanAi  crri«ila.(aat.  ord.  Umbdli(irei\ 
it  1  tall  herbaceous  plant  growing  In  marahei  and  dilchei.  The 
stem,  which  tpringi  from  a  duiter  ol  Ihickened  noti,  is  ilout. 
branched,  hollo*  and  i  to  5  It.  high;  the  leaves  are  large  and 
pmnKely  divided,  and  (he  Somea  are  bsrna  hi  a  compound 
umbd,  the  long  rayi  bearing  dcnie  partial  tmbel*  o<  unall 
white  thven.  The  plant,  whldi  is  very  polsoiuut,  k  often 
nnstakcn  lor  nlery. 

IHIOSRKY  (Ruu.  draiki.  dnalnutive  of  irsfd,  1  ngon), 
a  Eghl  four-wheeled  ancovetcd  orrfags  uud  In  Rmua.  Tro- 
perly  it  consists  of  two  pain  of  wheels  joined  byi  boanl.    Thl> 

sits  a^idc  ui  Iiont.  The  word  Drosckkt,  however,  Is  applied 
especially  in  Germany  to  light  carriages  generally  wUch  ply 
!«  hire. 

DBOSrS-HflLSHOPF.  AHKETTB  BLtSABBTH,  Fnun  von 
(1757-184!),  German  poet,  was  bora  at  the  family  seat  of 
HOUhofl  near  MOnster  In  Watphalia  on  the  roth  of  January 
1797.  Her  early  mental  training  was  Uigely  influenced  by  her 
cousin,  Clemeni  August,  Freiherr  von  Droste  lu  Vischering. 
who,  as  archbishop  of  Cologne,  became  notorious  (or  his  extreme 
nltrimontane  views  (see  below);  and  >he  received  a  more 
liberal  education  (ban  in  those  days  ordinarily  fell  to  a  womao'i 
lot.  After  prolonged  visits  among  the  intellectual  drdca  at 
Coblcnz,  Bonn  and  Cologne,  she  retired  to  thealaU  of  Rusch- 
hsus  near  MUn;tcr.  belongi'ng  to  her  mother's  (antly.  In  il*t, 
cFwing  to  delicate  health,  she  went  to  mide  in  the  house  ol  her 
brother-in-law,  the  well-known  scholar,  Joieph,  Freiherr  von 
Lis'berg  (1770-1855),  at  Schloss  Meeriburg  on  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  where  she  met  Levis  SdtUching  (;.*.);  ind  then 
lhed)ed0Dtbcutha(HayiB4a.  AniBtte von DreMe-HUbboO 


b,  bcyrad  doBbt,  th*  nou  ^Ud  aad  M^il  of  GctmM  mrnai 
pods.  Her  verse  is  ttrong  and  vigorous,  but  often  niBwical 
even  lohinhnEsajonclooksiB  vainfoeitOMhof  leDtinWotality 
or  melting  sweetness  in  it.  As  •  lyijc  i»et,  sb>  is  M  bar  best 
when  the  is  able  to  attune  her  thought*  to  the  sobei  luubofB 
of  the  WeilphiUin  moorlands  of  her  home.  Her  umtive 
poetry,  and  espediUy  Du  Haipit  m/dns  CrsHM  Si  Bmari 
and  DU  StUaiU  im  Limtr  Bniti  {both  iSjS),  belongs  to  the 
best  CcrWDpOeUy  oiks  kind.  ShcwisastrictRomuCatbolic, 
uid  her  idigiaHS  poems,  published  in  |gji,  alter  hei  death, 
utidirltK1i\ltDMiriillUlnJalir,iiciiititiiinAm/kintniitilttT 


(r77j-iS4s),  Cetmap  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  at 
MDnstcroB  the  >iR  of  January  177J,  Re  was  educated  In  his 
niiive  town  end  entered  the  pricslhood  in  ijqS;  In  1807  the 
local  chapter  elected  him  vicar-general.  Thh  office  he  resigned 
in  18IJ  through  his  opposition  to  Napoleon,  but  assumed  it 
again  aJlet  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (1815)  until  a  disigrcemenl 
with  the  Pnissian  government  In  iSio  led  to  bis  abdlcitioo. 
He  relnnined  in  private  lilc  until  1835,  when  he  was  appointed 
■Tchbisbop  of  Cologne,  Here  aeain  Hi  letl  for  the  soprcmacy 
of  the  church  led  him  to  break  the  agreement  between  the  state 
and  the  Catholic  bishops  which  he  had  signed  at  his  Inslallalion, 
and  he  was  arrested  by  the  Prussian  government  in  November 
i8jj,  A  battle  o[  pamphlets  raged  for  some  time;  Droste  was 
not  re-installed  but  was  obliged  to  accept  a  coadjutor.  His 
chief  works  were:  Ober  dit  Rclithhifrclktil  der  KaUmlUta 
(1817),  and  OttrJn  Friiitn  unkr  icr  Kinht  uni  in  Slaaleit 
(■S«). 

See  Carl  MIrbt  i  article  in  Kenoit-IIauck.  Rctltmyt:.  fir  prM, 
TictJ.v.ii. 

DROUAIS.  JEAH  OERMAIN  (i7fij-i788),  French  hbtoiicil 

painter,  was  bom  it  Paris  on  the  15th  oi  November  176J.    His 

father,  Frucoii  Hubert  Drouaii,  and  hb  grandfather.  Hubert 

Drouals,  wen  wrif^ltnown  pcwtrait  pointers;  axkd  it  was  froaa  hii 

father  that  he  received  his  lint  artistic  inslnictlon.   He  was  afier- 

vraids  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Brenet,  an  excellent  (oacher,  though 

his  own  picturesdidnot  take  high  rank.   In  r  780 David,  whohod 

7ust  returned  from  Rome,  opened  a  ichool  of  painting  lo  Paris, 

and  Drooais  was  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  promising  pupils. 

He  adopted  the  closucil  style  of  hit  master,  and  gave  his  whole 

time  to  itudy — panting  during  the  day,  and  spending  a  great 

part  of  eimy  night  in  designing.    For  weeks  together  it  Is  said 

that  he  never  lelt  his  studio.    In  r;gj  he  wai  admitted  to  cODI* 

:te  for  the  great  prise  o(  painting  oRcred  by  the  Academy,  ths 

ibjett  beingthe  "  Widow  of  Nairn"   After  inspecting  the  worki 

his  (etlow-compe titers,  however,  he  lost  hope  and  destroyed 

Is  own  canvas,  but  was  consoled  by  the  assurance  of  his  master 

avid  that  had  he  not  dooe  10  he  would  have  won  the  prtva 

en  year  he  was  trhnnphanlly  successful,  the  "  Woman  id 

uuaa  at  the  Feet  of  Christ,"  with  which  he  gained  the  priiCi 

being  tonpued  by  competent  critics  with  the  works  of  Peiiauoi 

~  ~  t  WIS  carried  shoulder  high  by  his  feilow-Btudents  through  ths 

Dels  to  his  mother's  boDse,  and  a  place  was  aftcmnb  found 

r  his  pclure  in  the  Lcnrvre.    His  suneu  making  btmonly 

e  more  eager  to  pericct  himself  in  Us  art,  be 

Lvid  to  Rome,  where  be  worked  evoi 

Park.  HewismcnstrangtyinSiieacedbythei 

and  by  the  voiki  ol  lUpbaeL   Goethe,  who  wu 


iide  by  hh  "  llarin*  at  Minlurao,' 

I  some  rapccta  superior  to  the  work  of  David,  h 
Itst  pictoie  trhkb  bs  caopleted  wu  his  "  Pbjfoctetqs  «■  the 
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bland  ot  Lemnm."  H*  died  oD  )ht  ijlh  of  July  ij8S.  A 
DuniuBcnt  to  his  memory  wu  «r«1cd  by  hii  feUov^tudnU 
in  the  diurcb  ol  SiBU  MorU  In  the  Vii  Ut>. 
■  DHODET,  JUH  BAPHCTB  tiJ«J-i«»4),  French  Rrrolu- 
tlonitl,  chiffly  noted  lor  the  put  be  pliyed  in  (he  »riMt  of 
Louii  XVI.  at  Vatenno,  waa  bom  at  Sainte-Menchould.  He 
■erved  for  seven  yean  in  the  army,  and  aileiwltd]  aitiilcd  hit 
father,  itbo  waa  poil-inailvr  of  his  native  town.  The  caitiaiM 
cvoveying  the- royal  [amilyon  their  111^  to  the  fronikritopped 
at  bli  door  eo  the  nening  of  the  iiit  of  June  lygt;  and  the 
paaiciiges,  traueiilng  under  auumed  aamei,  were  rerogniied 
by  Droiiet,  who  immcdialcly  took  ilcpi  which  led  to  their  arreil 
and  detection  on  leaching  Varennea.  For  this  service  the 
Assembly  awarded  him  30,000  francs,  but  he  appeara  to  have 
declined  the  reword-^  In  September  179J  he  was  elected  deputy 
to  the  Convention,' tad  look  his  place  with  the  most  violent 
party.  He  voted  the  death  o(  the  king  without  appeal,  showed 
hnplacable  hottiliiy  to  the  Cliondins,  and  proposed  theilaughter 
ol  all  English  reiidcnti  in  France.  Sent  as  commissioner  to  the 
'amy  of  the  north,  be  was  captured  at  the  ilege  of  Maubeuge 
and  impriMned  at  Spielberg  till  the  time  (d  1795.  He  then 
became  a  member  of  the  Coond!  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was 
named  secretary.  Drouel  was  implicated  in  the  coospiraiy  of 
Babeuf,  and  was  tmpiiaoned;  but  he  made  hit  CKaptvinto 
SwUuitand,  and  thence  to  TeaetiSc.  There  he  took  part  io 
the  succeitful  niistance  to  the  attempt  ol  Helton  on  (be  laland, 
in  1797,  and  later  visited  India.  The  first  empire  found  Id  him 
a  docile  sub-prefect  of  Salnte-Menebould.  After  the  second 
ReatoratioB  he  was  compelled  to  quit  France.  Retumini 
•ecrelly  be  Milled  at  Klacon,  under  the  name  ol  Merger  and  a 


^olpi 


isino 


}|  AprU  1S14. 

See  C.  Leaotrc.  i^  DrtMK  rl(  Vomut  (Paiia.  190;). 

DHOWHINQ  AND  UFESAVUfO.  To  "  drown  "  la  verb  used 
both  tiaotilively  and  intransitively,  ol  which  the  origin,  though 
traced  to  eniLicr  form*,  Is  unknown)  ii  10  luHcr  or  inSLct  death 
by  tubmciston  In  waici,  or  figuratively  to  submerge  entirely 
in  water  or  some  other  liquid.  As  a  form  of  ancient  capital 
ptuiistanient.  Ibe  methwl  ol  drowning  is  refcircd  to  at  the  end 
of  this  article,  but  the  interest  ol  the  subject  it  mainly  associated 
with  rescue-work  in  cases  of  acddent. 

1    Death  from  drowning  is  the  RWilt  of  aspbyiia,  due  to  the 
ttsppofre  ol  a  supply  of  (reih  air  to  the  tangs.    There  is  a  certain 


It  ol  St. 


oaygen  from  the  fnshairtaken  in,  while  the  carbonic  add  which 
k  has  taken  from  the  blood  through  Ibe  walls  ol  the  capUlariea 
ia  driven  out  This  process  ol  exchange  is  ever  proceeding,  the 
whole  of  k  being  regulated  from  the  nervoos  centre  at  the  base 
of  the  brain.  Whnia  person  getsuDdctwiter  and  cannot  twim, 
there  it  a  natural  tendency  to  straggle,  and  in  theeflorts  to 
respire  waicf  it  drawn  into  the  windpipe  and  tough  ia  biought 
on.  This  eipcis  the  air  fnun  the  lunp  with  the  water  which 
Ibrtaiencd  to  suSocate  him,  and  as  funh«  eflorts  an  raarht  (a 
raphe  nwR  water  is  taken  in  and  haa  to  be  swallowed.  Mean- 
while, the  oxygen  in  (be  lun^  is  gradually  dImintslBiig,  (he 
quantity  ol  carbonic  acid  tt  iccreuing,  4>d  at  length  the  ait  In 
the  lungt  becomes  loo  impure  to  (fleet  an  eickanfc  with  tbe 
blood.  Then  tbe  blood  pasting  into  the  heart  becraca  veoont 
hnd  the  heart  begins  to  send  out  venaua  iBSlead  of  arterial 
blood  to  all  parts  ol  the  bod|L  Imnediatdy  >  didl.  rickening 
paiB  becomti  apparent  at  the  bate  ol  tbe  neck,  and  istcoiibitily 
sqiidly  eanea.  This  siiiei  Iron  the  affecthm  ai  the  lafiirataiT 
Dove  centre.  In  a  shoct  space  of  time  the  fan  baoaaKa  dark 
and  congeited  throu^  the  veins  belag  goiied  wilb  Uaod,  aad 
the  heart  ■Itlntalefy  ccaaet  to  beat. 

When  a  penoa  nnabls  to  swim  falls  bto  (be  water,  be  tnually 
rises  to  tbe  surface,  throws  up  hit  arnii  and  calls  for  belpi.  Ihia, 
with  the  water  swallowed,  wiQ  make  him  sink, 
are  moved  4ove  the  head  when  uider  water,  he  will,  aa  a  nalarat 
coriseqneiice,  rink  stlH  lower.  The  struggle  will  be  piolonged 
lew  acconda,  and  then  probaUy  oate  I«  a  time.  aUowing  him 
III  list  tgtla  ikmigTi  rartiipi  nni 


to  gtt  another  breath  of  afr.  U  siIU  consdous,  he  will  icaiw  Id* 
struggle,  more  feebly  perhaps,  but  with  the  same  retalt.  Aa 
toon  as  insensibility  occurs,  the  body  sinks  altogether,  owing 
■othehHsofatrandthefinhigarthestomidiHiihwBier.  There 
it  a  general  belief  that  a  drawniug  petion  Diuu  lite  three  linK* 
before  he  finally  sinka, 
but  this  ii  a  fallacy. 

ThequetViDn  whether  ^^^, 71 

he  rises  at  all,  or-      '^'^ ^ 


rely  depends  upon 


among  weeds,  whifh 
prevent  his  coming 
to  (he  (urface,  or  he 
mtydietbrou^  bctrt 
loll uro  from  the  shock 
or  fright  of  eoteiing 


son  struggling  in^be  '''=■  '-'"  "*»« Meiho+ 

water  in  danger  of  drowning,  no  Lime  ahonld  be  lost  b  tains 
to  hn  assistance.  Ear  he  may  sink  at  ooce,  and  thes  there  ia 
danger  ol  missing  the  body  when  searching  under  water  for 
it,  or  it  may  get  entan^ed  among  weeds  and  then  tbe  rescuer's 
task  li  rendered  doubly  dangerous.  Beloie  diving  in  to  the 
fresoie  Ibe  boots  and  heavy  dothing  should  be  discarded 
i(  possible,  and  in  cases  wtere  a  leap  haa  to  be  tnade  from 
a  hci^t,  lucfa  at  a  bridge,  high  embankment,  vesbcI  or 
pier,  or  where  the  depth  of  (he  water  is  not  known,  i(  is  belt 
to  drop  in  feet  first.  Where  wads  abound  there  is  always 
danger  of  entanglement,  and  therelore  progress  should  be  made 
in  the  directioD  of  the  stream.     Whtai  approaching  a  drowning 


rs  tbe  right  way  to  deal  w 


ji  tbew; 


easily  avoid  this;  but  if  through  tome  miilake  be  fii 
seized  by  the  drowning  penoa,  a  neeestaiy  thing  lor  the  twitnmtr 
to  do  is  to  take  advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  the  water  and 
keep  uppermost,  as  (his  wealccos  tbe  drowning  person  and  makes 
theeflort  ol  ejecting  a  release  much  Ba^Cr  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  ease.  To  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society  in  England  it 
doc  the  credit  of  dioseninsliog,  throughout  the  entire  world, 
the  Ideas  of  solmisera,  based  00  practical  experience,  aa  to  the 
safest  methods  whidi  sltould  be  adopted  lor  release  and  rescue, 
and  their  methods,  as  well  as  tbeapfiKived  ones  for  tesusiitatioa. 
are  now  taught  tsi  almost  every  school  and  college. 

II  the  reamer  be  held  by  (he  wrists,  he  must  (uni  both  aims 
tiraullaneousiy  agains(  the  drowning  person's  (humbs,  and 
biing  his  arras  at  right  anglet  to  the  body,  thus  dislocat>n(  tbe 
thumbs  of  the  drawning  person  il  he  docs  not  leave  go  (fig,  t> 
II    he    be    clutched 


pincb  tbe 
nostrils  close  with 
the  Itngen.  and  at  FiO.  a.— »nd  Rctoic  Method 

the  same  time  place  (he  palm  ol  the  hand  on  the  chin  and  push 
away  with  all  pottlble  force.  Byihefiiu  holding  ol  the  ruse  the 
drowning  person  Is  made  M  open  his  mouth  lot  brcathiog,  snd 
at  be  will  then  be  under  water,  choking  enitKS  and  be  gives  way 
to  Ibe  lescaei,  who  then  gains  comnltle  cootiol  (6(.  >).    One  of 
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the  BOM  dugenui  thtAa  h  liat  meai  the  body  aadwai 
at  loimd  Ibe  bodjr  snly.    When  »  UcUed  the  r  '      " 

levi  wdl  ova  the  ftrowning  pcnon,  lab  a  br^lh 
eithR  wjCbdim*  both  uras  Id  an  up 
bii  bal)',  or  <ht  ■ccia  tbe  luse  >■] 


•bcobl  bg  bcoogfal  up 
iltliBt  the  lota  put 
of  bis  cfast.  Il»s, 
wilb  ■  lining  aod  uid- 
fkn  push,  Ihe  uni  and 
bfl  ihould  be  itlelcbR] 
oat   nnigbt   ud   tbe 

body  1  bum  bickiTudi. 

'  uneipecled  iCtioD  will 

bmk  the  clutch  and  leave  the  remier  Iree  U  get  luld  of  Ibe 
dtQVnlDs  pereoa  ia  tuch  a  muiiier  as  to  be  able  to  bring  him  la 

WBd  (fig.  1). 

There  are  levetat  pnclical  mtthodi  of  airying  >  person 
Ihrouih  tbe  water,  Ibe  eaiieit  aadttanoe  lo  render  bdsg  Ihlt 
to  a  sflimmer  atlacked  by  cramp  or  exbaustion,  or  a  drowning 
penoo  who  may  be  obedient  and  Rmain  quiet  wben  approached 
and  anuied  ol  aalcty.  Then  Ihe  penoo  aanilcd  ihouId  place 
U»  •ciMon  Ibc  nacoei't  iboolden,  etsae  to  Ihe  neck,  with,  the 
arms  at  lull  stntch,  Ge  on  his  back  perfectly  itiU. 


rapid  progrcu  t 
-    ,  ...  there;  indeed  a 

4,-Eaiicfl  method  Dt  catry.og  ^~  |^ 

•P™"  ""•"■»""<•  ^de^figTo      ■ 

a  the  olhet  methods  allswardt  dcKribed,  every  care 


Id  bt  taken  to  keep  (h 


,    AlljerkiDg.itrugglingortuggtngabonklbeavajded, 
ic  Mroke  of  the  legs  be  regular  aod  well  timed,  ihui  ' 
ig  lUvngib  for  foiilier  iSoit.    The  dioirning  perun 
]  bnaihe  witb  freedom  ia  reaHuied,  and  is  likely  to 
(,  f  cdlng  that  he  ia  in  safe  haodi. 
Vibca  a  drowning  person  ia  not  itniggling,  but  yet  i 
likely  lo  do  to  wbea  approached,  the  best  metliod  of  res 
10  awim  straight  up,  turn  birn  on  his  bad,  and  thcD  place  Ihe 


with  Ihe  back  ati 
al»>T«wate»{fig.s).    lithoi 
diCcult  to  BHDage,  he  should  be 
and  a  fiim  bold  taken  of  his  arms 


alwayi  taking  care  to  keep  the  man^  Is 


tbfe  man'a  arma  ihoold  be  drawn  op  at  eight  an^ei  la  bb  body 
and  Ibe  rescncr  itaould  Hart  swimning  milb  the  back  stroke 
(ig.  t).  He  should  takr  putkuUr  cars  not  lo  go  against  tbe 
cunenl  or  stiean,  and  thereby  aviiid  eibauUion.  II  tbe  aima 
be  dJiEcuU  to  grup,  or  the  struggling  so  violent  as  to  prevent  c 
firm  hdd,  the  rescuer  sbonU  slip  bis  hands  under  the  aimpiU 
irf  Ibe  drowning  per- 
son, and  place  them 


made  by  ai 


id  Rescue  Method. 


•char  methods  (fig.  7).  IncarryingapertDnthtoiigbihewaler,!! 
will  be  of  modi  advaoisge  10  keep  his  elbows  well  DUl  Tram  Ibe 
sides,  as  Ibis  cipands  the  chest,  ioOuesthe  lungs  and  adds  to  his 
buoyancy.  Tbe  legs  ahould  be  kept  well  up  iu  tbe  surface  and 
Ihe  whole  body  as  horiiontal  as  possible.  This  avoidt  a  drag 
through  tbe  water,  and  will  conjiderably  help  the  rescuer.  In 
some  casca  it  may  bippen  Ibii  ibc  drowning  person  bas  sunk  to 
tbe  botlom  and  does  not  rise  again.  In  thai  event  Ihe  rescus 
tboold  look  (or  bubbles  rising  lo  the  surface  befon  diving  in. 
In  still  water  the  bubbles  rise  perpendicularly;  in  running  wate« 
they  dse  obliquely.  So  that  the  rescuer  must  look  lor  his  abject 
higher  up  the  sliom  Ihan  where  Ibe  bubbles  rise.  Itisalso 
well  lo  remember  that  In  ninnlng  water  a  body  may  be  carried 
along  by  the  current  and  must  be  looked  f iv  in  the  diie<tion  in 
wbirh  it  flows.  When  a  drowning  pensn  is  recovered  on  the 
bottom,  the  reKuer  should  seiie  him  by  tbe  bead  or  shooldera. 
place  Ibc  left  fool  00  the  gnund  and  tbe  right  knee  in  the  small 
of  his  back,  and  then,  with  a  vigorous  puih,  coot  lo  tbe  surface. 
When  the  rescuer  reaches  land  with  an  insensible  pclton.  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  sending  for  a  medical  man,  but  in  the 
meantime  an  attempt  lo  induce  artifidsl  nsCHntion  may  be 
made.  The  hnt  reconled  cues  of  ntusdtating  the  apparently 
drowned  are  aentioned  In  tbe  rules  lo  Williajn  Derham^ 
Pkjiiat-Thattn,  »s  having  occurred  al  Troningbolnii 
about  l6so.  In  1745  Dr  J.  Fother^ll  read  a  paper  on 
bttoiB  Ibe  Royal  Society.  It  dealt  with  tbe  recoveiy  ni  a  nan 
dead  In  appearance  by  distending  the  lungs  by  Mr  William 
Tosssck,  Birgeon  In  AUoa,  in  1744.  Is  1767  several  caiea  of 
rcaasdlation  were  reported  in  Swiuerland.  and  shortly  alter  a 
society  wai  formed  at  Amsterdaio  for  recoveiy  of  tbe  tppareniiy 
droinwd,  and  to  instruct  the  oommon  peo|^  as  to  the  best 
manoa  of  treating  them  when  rescued,  and  to  reward  ibc  people 
fnr  their  services.  In  1771  Dr  A.  Johnson  suggested  the  lorma- 
tloo  of  a  aimilar  society  in  England,  and  Dr  Thosnaa  Cogan 
translated  ihemenvin 
tt  the  Amsterdam 

society.    Dr  William  %. 

Uawes  secured  ■  copy  ' 

and  Irled  to  form  ■ 
society.    There    aas, 

ludlce  against  Ihe  idea,  * 

bet  he  publicly  offered 

remidato  pencms  who, 

between  WestmiMter 

and  Laodoa  Bridges, 

should  rescnedrowning 

persons  and  bring  them 

10  certain  places  ondioiein  order  that  resusciiatlon  mighL  be 

attempted.    In  this  way  be  wu  inttruaental  in  Ibe  saving  ol 

aeveial  lives,  and  paid  the  rewards  out  of  hi*  own  pocket,  until 

his  real  brought  him  aympalhy  and  the  Royal  Humane  Society 

waafounded.    Thiswasin  1774-    The  system  then  in  v(«ue  wu 


— jid  Rescue  Method. 


tbtbKli.  raUiag 

.    Is  1841  ■  Hibjcct  wu 
r  ■  taoky  Bit^  which  is 


el  >  p*lr  of  bdlMn  bto  one  notttfl  ud  chxiBS 

wu  forcfld  inta  the  Juaga  uid  thai  eipdtcd  by  pn 

thiu  [mitating  rtfipintkm.    Dr  Qavcs  usoi  for  I 

WO(k  >  kind  of  cndle,  in  which  the  Mibjcct  wu  p 

nimi  aver  1  fumuc.    Binding,  faoldiiig 

OB  oaks,  &C.  were  it  vuious  lima  mar 

■K  often  u  cflective  u  the  oScial  Di 

nsloied  in  Auilnlii  by  being  held  i 

the  nitive  metbad  of  restoring  life;  wnue  m  lew  ytm  nact, 

■t  Ul  English  riverside  towDj  a  patient  waa  uved  by  the  pUdng 

of  ■  handkoduef  ovei  his  mouUi  uid  Uk  illeniEle  btowinf  iato 

uti  dnwing  ail  put  of  the  Itingi  >mlU  aittinl  biulhiag  wu 

One  of  the  oldeal  metbodi  of  icsu>dt«tioa  *ni  that  of  Dt 
Minhall  Hall  Ujv>-iSsr).  blmduced  in  1S56.  In  Ihii  method 
the  opentor  tikes  his  place  it  the  palient't  left  side,  uid  places 
a  roll  of  clothing  or  pillow  (whldi  must  be  the  nme  length  u 
thai  used  in  the  previous  metfaodi],  to  thai  it  may  be  in  potltion 
under  the  cheit  when  the  pitknt  is  tuned  ovti.  The  usiitiot 
at  the  head  pays  piRictilai  atteniiBB  to  the  patient'*  arms, 
that  they  may  not  be  laid  tqxin  or  twisted  at  the  wmts.  elbowi, 
buds 01  iboiilders.  ThepatientisthatunMdlacedoiniwudi, 
with  the  body  redining  over  the  pillow,  the  opentor  mako  ■ 
firm  pnasoie  with  the  hand  upon  the  back,  between  and  on  liie 
shoulder  bladea,  he  then  puBi  the  patient  akiwly  up  on  to  the  ride 
toward!  tuoueif-  Ooce  in  position,  the  ofieratoT  pmhca  the 
patient  back  asain  until  the  lata  li  downward,  when  the  pieuurc 
on  the  back  is  to  be  repealed.    These  Ifane  movemeau  nust  be 

natural  breathing  has  been  restored. 

Then  caiiM  the  melhodi  ol  DiU-R.  Silvotetaod  DrBecJamhi 
Howard,  oi  New  Votk. 

When  using  the  SUveMei  methed,  «,  f«  the  Oattti  of  that, 
any  other  method,  the  Snl  thing  to  do  1)  to  send  Ear  medical 
asffttlanr^.  Dr  Silvester  tecornmended  that  the  patient  should 
not  be  oinied  face  downwards  or  held  up  by  his  feet.  All  rough 
usage  should  be  avoidnl,  opcdally  twisting  or  bending  cd  liidbs. 
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Inlbe: 


lofth 


lioa  may  be  aatlated  by  the  app 

to  the  aoairila  and  tickling  the  n  _         , .  , . 

lonff  luy  be  used,  or  hot  and  cold  wata  alunately  diibed  00 
the  Fan  or  chest.  Provided  DO  sign  of  life  tu  be  tecs  oc  fdt  or 
the  hurt's  action  hsicd.  promation  of  breiihing,  aW  circulation 
must  he  the  £rs<  aim  and  efioit.  Lay  the  patient  Sjt  an  his  hack, 
with  the  head  at  a  slightly  higher  levd  than  the  feeu  Remove 
all  tight  clothtog  about  the  neck,  chat  and  abdomen,  and  looacn 
the  bracea.  bdts  or  corsets,  llie  operaur  taking  bis  place  at 
the  head,  with  an  assistantOD  one  liik,  will  turn  the  patient  over 
until  he  is  lying  face  downwirda.  hia  head  resting  upon  one  arm. 
He  should  then,  after  the  assiiiani  has  given  one  or  two  sharp 
bbwi  with  the  open  band  between  the  shoulder  blades,  y^ipt  and 
cleat  the  mouth,  throat  and  nostrils  of  aS  matin-  ihsl  may 
prevent  the  sli  from  entering  the  lungs,  using  a  battdkerchiel 
for  this  purpose.  This  being  done,  the  patient  should  be  turned 
upon  his  back,  the  tongue  pulled  lorwaid  aid  kept  in  poailion 
by  mean*  of  a  diy  cloth,  handkerchief  oe  piece  of  siring  tied 
round  the  jaw.  Every  care  must  be  l^en  not  to  let  it  fall  hack 
Into  the  mouth  and  thus  obstruct  the  ait  psisagu,  When  thss 
work  hu  been  accomplished  (it  should  only  taat  ■  f**  second*) 
the  operator  ai  the  head  should  lift  the  patient,  hindlaig  the 
bead  and  ihouldeis  very  arefully,  in  order  that  the  euistani 
nay  place  a  roll  0!  clothing  oc  pillow  under  the  sboaldet  bladea. 


Friction  over  the  suHacc  of  the  body  must  be  at  ocict  rcaottcd 
tok  using  haadkeichieb,  Oannd*,  kc,  so  u  to  propel  the  bknd 
along  thi  veina  towds  the  bean,  while  the  openlof  attends 
to  the  Booth,  nose  and  throat  Tbe  friction  aloag  the  legs, 
arms  and  body  should  all  be  towards  the  heart  and  thould  be 
toniinucd  after  the  patient  hu  been  wrapped  b  blankets  «c 
some  dry  dothing.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  patient  should  be 
removed  to  the  neatest  house  and  [lUtheieSortsmadetopnuiwie 
wannth  by  the  application  of  hot  Sannel*  to  tbe  pit  of  the 
•lomach,  and  botllea  or  bladdeti  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  tec 
to  the  anit^ls,  between  tbe  thighs  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
U  there  be  pain  or  difficulty  In  breathing,  apply  a  hot  linseed 
meal  pooltke  to  the  dwtf.  On  the  rcslcntiaD  of  life,  a  teaspooa- 
ful  of  mnn  water  sho^  be  given;  and  then,  if  the  power  of 
swallowing  baa  returrted,  very  small  quiDliCies  of  wiite,  warm 
brandy  and  water,  beef  lu  or  coSee  idnrlnJilered,  the  patient 
kept  hi  bed,  and  a  disposition  to  sleep  encoumgcd.  Tb*  patient 
should  be  carefully  watched  for  some  time  to  see  thai  breathing 
doea  not  IsO,  and,  shwld  any  signs  of  failure  sppear,  anl6cial 
respiration  should  at  once-be  resumed,  WhDe  the  patictit  b 
in  the  house,  care  should  be  taken  to  let  the  air  drculatc  freely 
about  the  room  and  all  ovcnruwdlng  should  be  prevented. 

In  tbe  Howard  method  there  ate  only  two  movements;  hi 
knowledge  is  said  to  be  necesaaiy  bi  case  the  patient's  arm 
be  in  any  way  injured,  or  a  more  viftmous  meUwd  than  the 
"  SUvfster  "  deemed  necasary,  but  can  ikauld  ic  arrditd  ml  to 
t^fuvi  Uu  patitnt  ty  leaJardUt  frtstme.  The  patient  i*  laid  en 
his  back,  the  roll  is  larger  than  that  used  in  the  SihesMr  mrlh^. 
and  is  placed  farther  lender  the  back  In  order  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest  may  be  bigheat.  After  adjusting  the  roll,  the  oper- 
ator kneels  utride  of  the  patient,  while  hi*  assistant  goes  to  tbe 
head,  lifts  the  patient's  arms  beyond  the  head,  and  holds  them 


both  hands  ^>pllt*  ptesturt  Btinly  by  leaning  over  the  patient; 
then  he  springs  back,  lifting  his  hands  oQ  the  pitient.  Artificial 
tetpiratimi  I*  thoa  effected,  and  caotbucd  at  the  rate  of  aboW 
fifteen  time*  a  rmnute.  When  natuial  breathing  hu  been 
restored,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  Silvester  method. 

These  methoda  have  now  been  luperseded  by  tbe  Schlfer 
method,  which  hu  bm  taken  up  by  the-  Royal  Ufc  Savins 
Sodeiy,  a  body  instituted  in  ig^i  for  the  prorooiloa  of  technical 
educalinn  in  life  saving  and  resasdtaliot 
dro»ncd.  The  Schlfo'  method  has  imd 
owing  to  its  extreme  ahnpUdty  and  tbe  ease  with  which  tha 
physical  operations  necessary  to  cany  on  artificial  rcspimlioa 
may  he  performed,  hardly  any  muscular  eaertion  bcmg  niqnfred. 
It  mvolves  no  risk  of  injury  to  the  congested  liver  or  to  any 
Dlhcr  organ,  and  u  the  patient  is  laid  face  downvards,  then  i* 
no  possibility  of  the  air  passages  being  blocked  by  the  falling 
back  of  the  tongue  into  tlK  pharynx.  The  water  and  mucus  can 
also  be  expelled  much  more  r^dily  from  tbe  air  passaga  thxm^ 
the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

It  wu  due  to  tbe  happy  selectun  of  Professor  E.  A.  Sdilfcr, 
u  chairman  of  a  committee  a[^iointed  by  the  Royal  Medical  ft 
Chlrurgical  Sodecy  for  the  invatigation  of  tbe  methods  in  use 
for  resusdiailoB  of  tbe  apparently  dtotmed,  that  tbe  new 
method  wu  devised.  This  commitlee  made  rm^y  eipcrimentB 
upon  the  odavca  bat  failed  to  arrive  ti  any  definite  cenchiaiM 
by  tbat  Biana.  The  nemsliy  that  appeared  el  tbotougb 
invesIipUan  of  the  anbicet  liy  utmiments  upon  animals,  •• 
that  the  pbenomou  auendaot  open  drowning  ndgbt  b«  heitn 
1  of  reaitseitatioa  pfoperiy  tried, 
e  luada  in    Edinfaor^  liy  Fiufiaf 


uelDrr.T.  Hcnii 

■hkh  mt  piMCOtad  U>  IbERoyil  Ucdical  ud  ChinifgictlSiiciH)' 
In  ip04,  ud  puUkhcd  u  a  tapplemeiit  to  vehuiw  86  of  tlw 
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onrcd  rinwlr  torwudi  uid  back**nh  upas 


to  Ihe  UM  by  Dianinduli  of  (he  nolu  obuineduL 
■onnil  huBMii  nibfect  by  the  nrioui  mMboito  in  rofoi 
thcK  mcuuRmeDii,  vl^ch  vere  puDlisbe '  ' 
dI  ihc  Rortl  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  Df«a 
Ibit   wfacD  luch  pnuure  ii  ezerted  m  the  prone 
poutton  the  highot  degree  of  eSdency  m  wdl  M 
VRir^dty  QobtuDCd,    Tfae  deacriptioD  oF  tlus  method 
ni  cOQimunklted  to  tbe  Royml  MedieiJ  ud  CUnir- 
tksl  Society,  uid  wu  pubtlihed  in  tlic  foUowinf  yeu 
(1Q04)  JD  voluaw  B7  <rf  tbe    rniiiMcliMi  Ol  tbe 
Mdtty. 

Tbtn  fl  cune  tboot  tint  by  iomtlgituig  the 
phcnomens  of  dramdog,  ud  the  meuu  ol  rauiciti- 
liDO  in  dop,  and  by  applying  the  teiulti  obtilned  to 
aui,  the  method  Khicb  Ibe  udety  now  idvociia 
■a  the  best  *as  arrived  at.  In  the  eaperimenti 
referred  (0,  It  itai  found  oeccisaiy  to  drown  3S 
dop,  all  but  t»o  of  which  nen  ftom  Gut  to  lut  in 
a  complete  itate  of  anaeithola,  the  two  eiceptiaiu  having 
been  simply  drowned  without  anuitheiia.  It.  b  Important 
tbai  the  pubUc  ihould  undenland  that  the  evolution  of  a 
method  which  will  probably  he  the  means  of  saving  tbouundi 
of  lives  boi  rauJted  from  the  paislcu  sacrifice  of  leu 
than  40  dogs,  a  numbtr  which  would  doubtless  in  any  case 
have  been  datrayed  by  drowning  oi  tome  other  form  of  suSoca- 


Fic,  8.— Scfaifer  neihod  of  Irntmeni  of  the  sppareaily  drowned. 
lion,  but  without  the  benefit  of  the  anacslbetici  which  were 

subject  face  downwards  on  the  ground,  then  without  slopping 
to  remove  (he  clothing  the  operator  should  at  once  place  himseU 
in  position  astride  or  at  ona  aide  of  the  subject,  facing  his  head 
and  kneeling  upon  one  or  both  knees.  He  then  placa  bis. 
band!  Bat  over  tbe  lower  part  of  the  back  (on  the  lowest  tibi}, 
one  00  each  side  (fig.  S),  and  then  gradually  throws  the  weight 
of  his  body  forward  on  to  them  so  as  to  produce  £rm  pressure 


hoBi,  or  until  the  natural  reapira- 
30  is  carrying  out  aitiSdal 
-,  if  then  be  ^portunity, 
qiplying  hoi  Sanoets  to  the  body  and 
limba,  and  hot  holtlet  to  tbe  feel,  bat  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  remove  tbe  wet  dotUng  or  to  ghw  any  reatontives  by 

In  hi*  paper  itul  before  tbe  Royal  Society  o(  Edioburgli  in 
DecoBhcc  190J  ProfeMOf  Sebifer  gava  tha  following  table  of  the 


m.de. 

SstJS 

Amoun^ofair 

Naluial  rnpiiaiwn  (■upiie)  .     . 
P™  (pfnaii'ie).  ■;  SchlSw  "j^ 
fuVl'i^^^Jih^muR).  "Mankail 
Rslti'iii  (witiwui  pnwiie)',  "Mv^ 
TncIioB   (-with  pnesun),  "  Sil^ 

li-S 

489  ex. 

tW  .. 

I7B  ., 

ST 

»-300  ., 
1-iBo  ,. 

(fig. 


he  ail,  and  water  if  any,  ate  driven  oi 
pttienl'a  lungs.  Immediately  tbereafter  the  opernit 
his  body  slowly  so  as  to  leoiove  the  pressure,  but  the  h 


FtC.  9.— Sehllet  method  of  tteatmeni 


prone  postion  or  face  dow 
requiring  practically  lu  e 
body  producea  the  effect, 
wards  of  the  body  »me  tbirteeo 


II  is  also  theeasest  to  perform, 

as  the  weight  of  theopeiatar'a 

the  swinging  forwards  and  badi- 


tW.  MT.) 

Paui  Use  of  Drtmiag. — As-a  form  of  capital  punishment, 
drowning  was  once  common  throughout  Europe,  but  it  is  now 
only  practised  in  Uaboramedin  countries  and  tbe  Far  East. 
Tadtus  itatei  that  the  ancient  Germans  hanged  criminab  of 
any  rank,  hut  those  of  the  low  dosses  were  drowned  beneath 
hurdles  in  fens  and  bop.  The  Romans  also  drowned  convicts. 
The  1.ei  Cornelia  ordained  that  parricides  should  be  sewn  in  a 
sack  with  a  dog,  cock. .viper  and  ape,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  law  of  ancient  Burgundy  ordered  that  an  unfaithful  wife 
should  be  smothered  in  mud.  Tbe  Aoglo-Saion  punishment 
for  women  guilty  of  theft  was  drowning.  So  usual  was  the 
penalty  in  the  middle  ages  that  grants  of  life  and  death  juris- 

London,  in  the  rdjn  of  John,  had  powers  of  trying  criminals, 
and  his  descendants  long  afterwards  diinied  the  privileges, 
the  most  valued  of  which  was  the  right  of  drowning  in  (he  Thames 
traitotstakcn  within  Iheir  jurisdiction.  Drowning  was  I  he  punish- 
ment ordained  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  for 
army  who  killed  a  fellow-crusader  during  th 


usually  reserved  for  women  as  being 
death-pens] ty,  but  occasionally  a  male 
asa  matter  of  favour.    Thus  in  Scotlatid 


Holy  Lsnd.    Drowni 

criminal  was  so 

in  t5iO  a  man  convicted  of  theft  and  sacrilege  was  ordered  to 
be  drowned  "by  the  queen's  special  grace."  In  ifiii  a  man 
was  drowned  at  Edinburgh  (or  stealing  a  lamb,  and  in  1613 
eleven  ^pty  women  suffered  there.  By  that  dale  the  penalty 
'    ■       ■    -    ■     ■     -  Ived  in  Scotland  till  t6S] 
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(mm  i8js  1 


■xtcHtlon  by  diowEilDg  in  Swituduid  «u  In  1651.  io  AuMrb 
IT76,  id  Icdaad  1777;  nrhilc  in  Fnnce  during  the  RevoluiioD 
tbt  pouilty  »M  levivtd  in  the  timble  Neyadta  ciiriid  mil  hy  the 
UnoriK  Je*n  Biptiste  Cajtia  at  Ntnta.  It  ww  iboUihed  m 
SBSua  U  the  bt^oning  □[  the  tSih  nniury. 

DROTSEK,  JOHAKH  OUSTAV  (1S0S-1S84),  Germu  hictoriui, 
«u  bore  on  the  61I1  of  July  iSoE  al  Trcpio*  in.  Pcmuraniii. 
His  fatba,  Johaim  Chriitopb  DioyKn,  mi  in  trcny  cfaiplain,  in 
wUch  ciptidty  he  ns  pieuDt  at  the  (xlebraied  liege  ol  Kolbot 
in  1B06-7.  Ai  *  child  young  DroyteD  witnOKd  Mine  of  Ifae 
iniliuiy  optntion*  during  the  Wu  of  Ubnation,  ior  bii  lalbcr 
wu  putor  at  Gieiienbagen,  in  the  itamcdiate  odghbauchood  ol 
£tctlin,  vbich  was  hdd  by  the  Ficnch  during  Ibe  gcotcr  pail  of 
1S13.  Tie  tmpreuioiu  d  Ibcse  euly  yean  Uid  Ibe  (ounditiao 
of  ibe  atdent  stticbiaent  Io  Prusua  obich  dijtiagmibed  him, 
likctOBttnyDtheibiitoriuig.olbiigeDeration,  Hevueducaled 
tt  Ibe  gymnuium  of  Slclllo  and  at  Ibe  univcnity  oI  Berlin; 
in  iSig  he  beams  a  maslei  at  Ibe  Graue  KJosIn  (or  Grey  Frian), 
one  at  Ibe  oldeit  icbooli  in  Berlin:  beiidei  hia  voik  there  he 
.1  the  umvcnily,  Irom  iBjj  as  frnat-dount^  and 
irofosor,  wilbnut  a  salary.  During  tbeic  yean 
ne  was  occupied  wilh  classical  antiquity;  he  published  a  trans- 
lation oE  Aeschylus  and  a  paraphrase  ol  Aristophanes,  but  the 
work  by  nhicb  he  made  hunsell  kno*^  ai  a  historian  was  his 
Ccidiichli  Akxaadas  ia  Grsssat  (Berlin,  tin,  and  other 
editions),  a  book  which  itill  remains  probably  the  best  work 
OD  the  aubject-  It  was  in  some  ways  the  herald  oF  a  new  school 
of  German  historical  thought,  for  it  shows  that  idealization  ol 
power  aitd  success  which  he  had  learnt  from  the  leaching  of  Hegd.  ■ 
It  was  followed  by  other  volumei  dealing  with  the  lucnuors 
of  Alexander,  published  under  the  title  of  CtsckicUt  da  HiUenii- 
mm  (Hamburg,  1836-1843).  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
whfJc  work  wu  publitbed  in  188s;  It  has  been  translated  into 

'  In  iS«e  DroyKa  w«a  appointed  proIeMOi  of  biatory  at  Kiel. 
He  was  at  once  attracted  into  the- political  movement  for  tbe 
dcfeoce  of  the  rights  of  the  Elbe  duchies,  of  which  Kiel  was 
the  ctriice.  Like  his  predecessor  F.  C,  Dabtmann,  be  pbced 
bis  biitorlcal  learning  at  the  service  ol  the  estates  of  Scbleswig- 
Hobtein  and  composed  the  address  ol  1844,  in  which  Ibe  tstatts 
protested  against  tbe  claim  ol  tbe  king  of  Denibark  to  illec 
the  law  of  succession  in  the  duchies.  In  1848  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  acted  as  secretary 

Ihe  first  membeia  to  retire  alter  the  king  of  Prussia  relused 
Ihe  imperial  crown  in  184^  During  Ihe  neat  two  years  be  con- 
linued  to  support  tbe  cause  ol  the  duchies,  and  in  iSjo,  with 
Carl  Samwer,  he  published  a  history  of  the  deaLngs  of  Denmark 
with  Scbinwig-Holstein.  Dit  HtTio^limtr  SMinrifHelsUin 
tmi-doi  KOnipciik  DHjumOFh  icit  dtm  Jahre  1S06  (Hamburg, 
iSse).  A  tiaoslation  was  published  in  London  In  the  same 
year  under  the  title  The  Polity  oj  DtKnuuk  UnBOids  Iki  Duiiitt 
el  ScUtsait-HUilcin.  Tbe  work  wu  one  of  great  political 
importance,  and  had  much  to  do  with  tbe  formation  of  German 
public  opinion  on  ibe  rights  of  tbe  duchies  io  tbeir  struggle  with 
Denmuk. 

After  1S51  It  was  bsposdble  for  him  to  remain  at  Kid,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  Jena;  in  1^59  he  was  called 
Io  Berlin,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  bis  later  years  be 
was  almost  entirely  occupied  wiih  Prussian  history.  In  iSsi 
he  brought  out  a  Ufe  of  Count  Yorck  von  Wanenburg  (Beibn, 
i8]i-i8ji,  and  many  later  editions),  one  of  the  best  biographies 
in  the  Cttinan  huiguage,  and  then  began  bit  great  wotk  on  the 
GackkUt  itr  trnaiidm  PMit  (Berlin,  iS55-i3M)'  Seven 
velunes  were  pnbtiihed,  Ihe  last  not  till  after  his  death.  It 
forms  a  complete  history  ol  the  growth  ol  the  Prussian  monarchy 
down  to  Ihe  ye»r  iTSfi-  This,  like  all  Droyien's  work,  shows  a 
strongly  marked  Individuality,  and  a  great  power  of  tracing  the 
manner  in  which  important  dynamic  forca  worked  tbFm&elvca 
out  in  11111017.  '*  **"  ^^"^  characteristic  quality  ol  comprc- 
U  thai  also  gave  bio  so  much  infliienrf  as  a  teacher. 


Draysen,  who  wu  tttiix  muiltd,  died  in  BeitiD  on  Uw  igtb 
of  June  18S4.  His  ddest  son,  Custav,  li  the  author  of  several 
well-known  hiitorical  works.  nlBidy,  Cmtat  AdtlJ  (Ldpng, 
l86«-iS7o);  Hmoi  Btrnkari  ten  Wiimsr  (Leipiig,  lUi); 
taiidaiiMi  Hiiltriidiv  Handailiu  (Ldpiig,  1885),  and  seircnl 
writing  on  varioua  events  of  Ibe  TUrty  Yean'  War.  Another 
son.  Bam  Droysen,  ii  tbe  tutfaot  of  some  works  on  Greek  Uitoty 
and  antiquitiei. 

Set  M.  Duneker,  Jalan  iJuIb  Dnysn.  ■■  Ktdir^  (BtHia, 
iSat):  and  Dahlmann.Wsitf,  QmUeHkimdi  itt  dnluin  OwKabt 
(Le.piie,  1906).  T  [J.  w,  H«.) 

DROZ,  ARTOIHX  OOTTAVB  (iSji-iSos),  French  man  ol 
letters,  son  of  Ihe  sculptor  J.  A.  Dioi  (iSo7-i8g>),  was  bom  in 
Paris  on  the  gth  of  June  igji.  He  wu  educated  u  an  artist, 
•nd  began  to  exhibit  in  tbe  Salon  ol  it%i.  A  leriei  of  aketchea 
deahng  gaily  and  Hghdy  with  the  intimaciei  of  family  Ule, 
published  in  tbe  Vie  pariiUntu  and  iisued  in  book  fonn  u 
Utmitia,  Madatni  a  Blbt  (1866),  won  for  tbe  author  an  im- 
mediite  and  great  lucceu.  Enin  tans  (1867)  wu  built  on  a 
similar  plan,  and  wu  followed  by  soroe  psycholo^cal  novds: 
LiCiMerlituiiMtttCibclU^&y,  ^nfov  iI'iiik  rowu  (iS6g); 
Uh  Papat  it  ItUra  (i8jo};  Bjh)iA»  (187");  Lti  Stann  (1875); 
L-En/a,U  (.SSj).  His  Trisliisa  tt  ,«Tira  (1884)  ii.a  delicau 
analyiii  of  the  niceties  ol  family  inteicoune  and  iti  difficulties. 
Droi'i  first  book  wu  translated  into  English  under  Ihe  title  of 
"  '     VimnH  sod  Boty  (1887):    UiSui  la  lampatn.thool 


d  of  October  189^. 

DROZ, . FBANEOIS-XAVIER  JOSEPH  (i77j-iSso),  Fieoch 
writer  on  ethics  and  political  science,  wu  born  on  the  31st  ol 
Oclobcr  I7J3  at  Besancon,  where  bis  family  had  luroisbcd 
men  of  considerable  mark  to  the  legal  profession.  His  own  Ic^ 
studies  led  bim  to  Paris  in  ijsii;  be  arrived  on  the  very  day 
after  (be  dethronement  ol  the  lung,  and  wu  present  during  ibc 
massacres  ol  September;  on  tbe  dedaration  of  war  he  joined 
the  volunteer  hiloifigii  ol  the  Doubs,  and  lor  the  next  three  yean 
served  io  the  Army  ol  the  Rhine.  Receiving  his  discharge  aa 
the  score  ol  ill-health,  be  obtained  a  much  more  congenial  pott 
in  tbe  newly-founded  linle  untnlt  of  Besancon;  and  in  I]W 
he  made  bis  bist  appearance  u  an  author  by  an  £iidi  nir  I'arl 
Brtloire  (Paris,  Fructidoi,  An  VII.),  in  which  he  acknowledges 
bii  indebtedness  more  especially  to  Hugh  Bliir.  Removing  to 
Paris  in  1803,  he  became  intimate  not  only  with  tbe  like.mindcd 
Ducii,  but  alio  wiib  tbe  sceptical  Cabasis;  and  it  was  oa  this 
philosopher's  advice  that,  in  order  to  catch  Ihe  public  ear,  he 
produced  the  romance  ol  Ziiu,  which  Sainic-Beuve  has  cbu- 
acieriiedu  a  mingled  echo  of  norian  and  IVwifer.  Likeuveral 
other  literary  men  of  the  time,  he  obtained  a  post  In  the  revenue 
office  known  as  tbe  Drna  rtuHii;  hut  from  1S14  he  devoted 
himself  eidudvdy  to  literature  and  became  a  contributor  to 
various  journals.  Already  favourably  known  by  his  Ejjbi  mr 
Parlrf'*«Aewo«(Paris,i8o6),hiijei)jjd<MBiitotp«(i8ii),and 
bis  Eiiai  jurle  brau  daiu  la  arli  (18(5),  be  not  only  gained  tbe 
Montbyon  prize  in  1B13  by  his  wotk  Dr  la  pkOewphic  maraU  « 
ia  diffimiis  syittma  nt  la  icitnce  it  la  vie.  but  also  tn  1^14 
obtained  admission  to  the  Acadimie  Fran;aisc.  The  main 
doctrine  inculcated  in  this  hist  treatise  is  that  sodety  will  never 
be  in  a  proper  state  till  men  have  been  educated  to  think  of 
their  duties  and  not  of  their  rights.  It  wu  followed  in  [glj  by 
AffHeetiim  it  la  moraU  i  la  flnlcmflili  tl  i  la  ttliHqiit.  and 
in  1819  by  £tmaiiat  peHliqai,  w  frinilfa  it  ia  icimt 
ia  rhhtisa,  a  methodical  and  clearly  written  trealiic,  which 
wu  edited  hy  Michd  Cbevsliei  id  18J4.  Hii  next  and  greatest 
work  naia  // iilwe  iurlfi  it  Limu  X  VI  (3  vols.,  Piiii,  iSjir 
1841),  As  he  advanced  in  life  Droi  became  more  and  more 
decidedly  rdigious,  and  tbe  last  work  of  his  prolific  pen  wu 
Benito  i«  Claittianismt  (1841).  Few  have  Idt  so  blundeii  a 
reputation:  in  the  wordi  ol  Sainte-Beuve,  be  wu  bora  and  be 
icmained  all  his  life  of  the  race  ol  the  good  and  Ibe  iuU. 

Set  Cuiiol.  DiiitMri  suiUmifWi:  Moniakmberl.  "  Diieoiinde 
r(crpIion,"  in  Ulmmni  it  FAcadimit  jraiuaiu:  SaJnie-Bcuve, 
Quimntt  <■  lamdl.  t.  Ul.i  Midul  CbevaSet.  Koiici  prefiud  to  the 


DRUG— DRUIDISM 


DRUG,  »  diitrkt  and  town  of  Bciliih  India.  In  the  Cfahattit- 

prh  dlviiigti  of  Ihe  Crntiat  Provinces.  The  dislriU  wu  farmed 
ia  [Qo6  out  of  portions  of  the  districts  of  Bila^ur  and  RaiptlT- 
It  hu  ID  area  of  jSo;  sq.  m..  izid  the  population  on  ihal  arci 
is  tool  was  618.835,  showing  a  heavy  decnase  in  tbc  pnceding 
decide,  owing  lo  Ihc  fajninci  of  1&9J  and  ifoo.  The  dblrict 
ii  a  long  n»mv  tract,  Kith  lofly  ridgel  of  giavd  in  Ihe  centie 
and  nonh.  but  oihetwisc  comiisting  of  open  isUiog  country. 
The  Tendula  and  Scontih  an  the  piiitdpal  riven.  Rich  black 
soil  coven  a  brgc  pait  of  the  district,  and  rice,  wheat  and  other 
crop^  are  grown.  The  main  line  ol  the  Beogal-Nannu  railway 
passes  through  the  district.  Deuo,  the  capital  ol  the  diiuict, 
is  on  ihe  railway,  6Es  m.  from  Bombay,  aad  bad  !o  tgat  a  popula- 
tion of  4001.  Bdl-metaJ-founding  and  couoo-weaving  iie 
carried  on. 

DRUG  [from  Fc.  Jrojw.  a  word  common  in  Romance  ianBuagts, 
d.  Span,  and  llal.  drtga;  the  origin  of  the  word  ia  obscure,  but 
may  possibly  be  connected  with  Dutch  *«(;,  dry),  any  otganie 
■nd  iixirgaaic  substance  used  in  the  preparation  of  mediciiics, 
by  iiicll  or  in  combination  with  oiherg,  and  either  prepared  by 
lomc  method  or  used  in  a  natural  itate  (see  pBMiucoioa^ 
and  PBAKMitcopoEiA).    In  a  pacticulai  seoK  "drug"  Isoftm 


hence  "  to  drug  "  means  to  stupefy  or  poison.  The  word  is  also 
applied  to  any  article  lor  which  there  is  no  sale,  or  of  which  the 
nine  has  greatly  depreciated — a  "  drug  in  ihe  marlctt." 

DRUIDISII,  the  name  usually  given  to  the  religious  lystem 
U  Ihe  ancient  inhibitanli  of  Gaul  and  the  British  Islands.  The 
word  Druid  (Lit.  drvida)  probably  tepteaenti  a  Gaulish  ifmid-i, 
Irish  irii,  gen.  sing,  driud.  On  the  analogy  of  Irish  jlli<iii- 
ritf'f  the  word  his  been  analysed  into  Jn^-vid-,  "  very  knowing, 
wise."  The  andcnl  Welsh  form  of  the  word  doc*  not  odii. 
Welsh  iarrtii  and  ilryu'  are  probably  to  be  reprded  a*  of  iicmt 
coinage,  as  also  the  Breton  forms  droaa,  ina.  The  unportant 
part  pbyed  by  Ibc  oak  in  the  religious  cults  of  other  ccuniria 
■uggests  a  ronneiion  with  Credi  if/ii,  oak,  but  this  tljnnglogy 
it  rather  in  disfavour  at  the  present  tim& 

We  find  in  Caeur  the  finl  and  at  the  tame  lime  the  most 
CJrcDDUtantiat  account  of  the  Druids  to  be  met  with  In  the 
dassioJ  writers.    He  tells  us  that  all  men  of  any  rank  and 
dignity  in  Gaul  wen  included  among  the  Druids  or  the  nobles. 
In  other  words,  the  Druids  constituted  the  learned   and   the 
priestly  dass,  and  they  were  in  addition  the  chid  enpoundera 
and  guardians  of  the  b«.    Wc  arc,  however,  informed 
DiodorDsandStrabathat  this  cla»wasCDmpoRdol  Druids,  bai 
and  loothsayets.    Hence  Caesar  seems  to  itsign  more  eatens 
hinctions  to  the  Druids  than  they  aetvBlly  ponessed.    1 
fubstance  of  Caesar's  account  Is  as  Mkrws.    On  those  » 
refused  to  submit  to  their  decisions  they  had  the  power  of 
Bfciing  severe  penalties,  of  which  cieommonication  (rom  aociety 
WIS  the  most  dreaded.    As  they  were  not  a  hetedftary  cast 
enioyed  eiempllon  from  service  in  the  iidd  as  weU  as  from 
iDtnt  of  taics,  admission  to  the  order  was  eagerly  soo^l 
by  Uie  youth  of  Caui.    The  course  of  training  to  which  a  r 
had  to  submit  was  protracted,  extending  sometimes  over  twenty 
years.     All   instruction   was    communicated    orally,    but    lor 
ordraary  puiposcs  Owj  had  a  writien'  language  in  which  they 
mad  the  Ciedi  chataiteta.    The  preadenl  of  the  order,  whose 
oBice  was  elective  and  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  fat  life,  had 
mpreme  authority  among  tltem.    They  taoght  that  the  »oi ' 
immortal.    Astrology,  geography,  physical  adence  and  natural 
theology  were  their  favourite  studies. 

Britain  was  the  headquarter?  of  I>r«fdinii,  but  once  erery 
year  a  general  assembly  of  the  order  was  hrid  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Camutes  in  Gaul  The  Cbols  were  accustomed  to 
ofler  human  sacrifices,  usually  criminals.  Cicero  rtmaiki  on 
the  eiistence  ornong  the  Gaub  of  augurs  or  soothsayers,  known 
1^  the  name  o(  Druids,  wfAoneof  whom,  Drvitlacus,  an  Aeduan. 
he  was  acquahited.  Dlodorus  hitorms  us  that  a  sacrifice  accept- 
able to  the  gods  iTuiit  be  attended  by  a  Druid,  lor  ihcy  are  the 
iniemiediaries.  Before  a  battle  they  often  throw  themselves 
betaceo  two  armies  to  bring  about  peace.    They  art  sail  to 


have  had  •  firm  bdlef  In  tlie  tiamortality  of  the  soul  and  In 
meiempsycbosis,  a  fact  which  led  several  ancient  writers  lo 
conclude  that  they  had  been  infltieoced  by  the  teaching  of  the 
"  -sk.  philcnopher  Pythagoras. 

V  rescript  o[  Augustus  forbade  Roman  dtizens  to  practise 
lidical  rites.    In  SIrabo  we  find  the  Druids  still  acting  as 
liters  ia  public  and  private  matters,  but  they  tio  longer  deal 
h  cases  ol  murder.    Under  Tiberius  the  Druids  were  sup- 
pressed by  a  dectee  of  the  senate,  but  this  had  to  be  renewed  by 
Claudius  in  *.D.  54.    In  Mela  we  find  the  Druids  teaching  in  the 
depths  of  a  forest  or  in  caverns.    In  Plbiy  tbdr  activity  is  limited 
'  c  practice  of  medidne  and  sorccty.    According  lo  this 
'  the  Druids  held  the  mistletoe  in  the  highest  veneration. 
Groves  ol  oak  were  their  chosen  tetreat    Whatever  grew  on 
ree  was  thought  to  [»  a  gilt  from  heaven,  more  e^eciaUy 
the  tnistleloe.    When  thus  found,  the  mistletoe  trai  cut  with  a 
'n  knife  by  a.  priest  dad  in  a  white  robe,  i«o  white  bulls 
l)eing  sacrificed  on  the  spot.    T^itus,  in  describing  the  attack 
sde  on  the  island  of  Mona  (Angleaea)  by  the  Romans  under 
letonius  Paulinus,  represents  the  legionaries  as  bring  awe- 
ruck  on  bnding  by  the  appearance  ol  a  band  ol  Druids,  who, 
Ih   hands   uplifted   towards   heaven,   pouted   forth    terrible 
rprecations  on  the  heads  of  Ihe  invaders.    The  courage  of  the 
omana.  however,  soon  overcame  such  feaia;  the  Britons  were 
put  to  Hi^l;  and  Ihe  groves  of  Mona,  the  scene  o{  many  a 


After  this  the  I 
inly  nfcrrcd  to  0 
ipoatiophizes  the 
ace  of  Druids, 

When  we  torn 


il  Druids  dis 


entirely,  and  at« 

is-sprung  from  a 


o  theB 


ls"we  End,  as  we  should 
Druids  In  England  and  Wales  atler  Ihe 
toaquest  of  Anglesea  mentioned  above,  eicept  in  (he  sloty  ol 
Vorllgcm  as  recounted  by  Nennlus.  After  being  excommuni- 
cated by  Cetmaaus  the  British  lender  invites  twelve  Druids  to 
aaist  hint.    These  probably  came   from   North  Britain.    In 

and  their  functions  in  the  Island  seem  to  correspond  [airiy  WeU 
10  those  of  their  Gaulish  brethren  described  by  cbsical  writers. 
The  functionaof  Caesar's  Druids  wc  here  find  dlitrlbuted  amongst 
Draldi.  bnrds  and  poets  (Jtlt).  but  even  in  very  eariy  limes  the 
poet  has  nsuiped  many  of  the  duties  of  the  Druid  and  finally 
lopptants  him  with  the  spread  of  Chrbtlaniiy.  The  following 
is  the  position  of  the  Druid  in  the  pagan  literature,  llie  most 
important  documents  arc  contained  in  MSS.  of  the  i  Kb  century, 
but  the  texts  themsdves  go  hacic  In  large  measure  to  about 
A,D.  700.  In  the  heroic  cycles  the  Druids  do  not  appear  to  have 
lormtd  any  caipomtion,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  teen  eiempt 
from  military  service.  Cathbu  {Cathbad),  the  Druid  connected 
wHh  Conchobor,  king  c*  Uhlcr,  hi  the  older  cycle  is  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  youths  (100  accordmg  to  the  ddeal  version) 
who  are  desirous  of  teaming  his  art,  thou^  what  this  consisted 
bi  we  are  not  tiM.  The  Druids  are  represented  as  txlng  able 
to  lorcteU  the  future  end  lo  perform  magii:.  Before  settlog  out 
on  the  great  cupedltlon  against  ■UbteT,Medb,queen  of  Connaugbl, 
goes  to  consult  her  Druid,  arrd  Just  before  the  famous  heroine 
Dcrdrhi  (Deirdre)  b  bom,  Cathbn  prophesies  w 


[U  be.    We  T 


skm  of  the  Druids.  The  hero  Cudiuhnn  has  relumed  ft 
kind  of  the  fairies  after  having  been  enticed  thither  by  a  lairy- 
wonun  named  Fand.  whom  he  Is  now  unabk  10  forget.  He  is 
given  a  potion  by  some  Druids,  which  banishes  all  memory  of  bis 
recent  adventutts  and  yhich  also  rids  his  wife  Emer  of  (he  pangs 
of  je«lousy.  Moto  remarkable  still  is  the  story  of  Euin.  This 
lady,  now  the  wife  of  Eochaid  Airem,  high-king  of  Irebnd,  was 
In  a  former  existence  the  bdoved  of  the  god  hlider,  who  again 
Kcks  her  love  and  carries  her  ofi.  The  king  hi 
Druid  DoUn,  who  lequlres  a  '  ' 
of  the  couple.  This  he  accom] 
yew  inscribed  with  ogam  characters.    The  fdlowing  description 


10  discover  the  haunt 
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eya  lomidi  beavcn  uid  obiBva 
land  uouod  bim.    They  all  niie 
obKrvc  Ibe  clouds,  and  hurt  ipeUi  Agaiiuc  ibe  dcnicDts,  u  ibil 
'  in  «re  drivea 


DRUIDS,  ORDER  OF— DRUM 

fae  clouds  IDd  U1S1 


nea  of  Ireland. 

Druids  had  ipoJun.    In  mJkc 
du«  ■ 


bad  the  lisht  to  tpeak 
-    u  the  Diuidstre 


mean!  by  Lh 


they  are  alminl  admlvely  npre- 

1  and  divincrj  opposing  the  Chriiiian  mission- 
aries, Ihough  we  &nd  Iko  of  Lhem  aclintai  tuton  lo  like  dau(hteis 
ol  Lacgaire,  the  high-king,  at  the  (oming  of  St  Patrick.  They 
are  represented  as  endeavouring  w  prevent  the  progress  o(  Si 
Patrick  and  St  Cdlumba  by  laisiog  clouds  and  mist.  Beiore  (he 
'  Ic  of  Culdrcmoe  (561)  a  Druid  made  an  airfu  drttd  (fence 
'      '     ^'  '  one  of  the  arauea,  but  what  is  precisely 

lotacure.  The  Irish  Diuids  seem  to  hive 
,  The  word  irii  b  always  used  to  render 
the  L4tin  mi{iu,  and  in  oac  passage  St  Cotunba  apcaks  ol  Chriil 
u  his  Druid. 

See  D'Arboii  de  Iubainvi[1e,  Lti  Druiiii  tl  la  Jinn  cdlimui  i 
hnu  ^diiMmu  (Paiii,  1006),  and  Iraradmiiai  i  fiiudi  ic  la 
Klliniturl  tdHqM  (Paria,  1««]):  p.  W.  Joyci.  A  SxinS  HhUn  el 
AncicM  Inland  (London,   1903).  (E.  C.  Q.) 

DRUIDS,  OBDBH  OP.  a  frieodiy  lodely  founded,  aa  an 
imiiation  of  the  ancient  Druids,  in  London  in  17S1.  Tbey 
adopted  Uasonic  riles  and  spread  to  America  (rSjj)  and  Aus- 
tralia. Their  lodges  are  called  "  Groves."  In  1879  the  Order 
«BB  introduced  into  Germany.    (See  FuEHDLv  SoOEnii.) 

D&DH  (early  forms  drffme  or  drmmc,  a  word  comnron  10  many 
Teut.  languages,  cf.  Dan.  Iromnw,  Cer.  Trommtl:  the  irord  is 
ultimately  the  same  as  "  tiumpet,"  and  is  probably  onomalopocic 
in  origin;  it  appears  lait  In  Eng.  aboul  the  middle  ol  tbe  ifilh 
century),  the  name  given  to  the  weU-kiwwn  musical  ioniumenl 
(see  below}  and  also  10  many  objects  resembling  it  in  shape. 
Thus  ii  it  used  ol  any  recepUfleof  Eimilar  shape,  a*  a  "drum" 
ol  oil,  lie;  in  machinery,  ol  a  revolving  cylinder,  round  Mhich 
belling  is  passed;  of  the  tymponum  or  cylindrically  shaped 
middle  ear,  and  ipecially  of  the  membrane  that  dout  the 
Mlerna)  auditory  meatus;  and,  in  archilccture,  of  ihe  Rib- 
itruclure  ol  a  dome  when  mised  10  some  height  above  the 
pendealives.  The  architectural  drum  had  a  twofold  object; 
first,  lo  give  greater  elevation  lo  the  dome  eiiemally  to  that  it 
should  rise  well  above  the  surrounding  building,  and  secoiKlly, 
10  allow  ol  the  interior  being  lighted  with  vertical  windows  cut 
Id  the  drum,  instead  of  faming  penetrations  in  the  dome  itielE, 
at  in  St  Sophia,  Constantinople.  The  term  is  also  ^plied  to  the 
circular  blocki  of. stone,  wUcb  in  columns  ol  large  dimcouons 
were  built  with  a  letict  of  drums.  At  Sclinus  In  Sicily  some  of 
tbcac  great  circular  Uocks  are  found  m  the  road  between  the 
quarries  and  the  temples;  they  vary  from  8  to  10  It.  10  diameter, 
being  about  6  It.  high.  The  tcnn/nufaisiomclimcaBf^cd  to 
them. 

In  music  the  dram  (Fr.  lamtmr;  Ger.  Tnmmd;  Ilai.  lamiura) 
ia  an  instrument  of  percussion  commoa  In  aome  form  to  all 
nations  and  ages,    ll  consists  ol  a  frame  or  veaicl  lorming  a 

skin  or  vcilum  Kt  in  vibration  by  direct  pcrcuiaion  trf  hand  or 
■tick.  Drams  fall  into  two  divisions  accOTding  to  the  uatuie  of 
their  sonority^— <i)  inslnuncnts  producing  aounds  of  deEnitc 
musicBl  pilch,  and  qoali&id  thereby  to  lake  part  in  the  bannony 
of  the  orchestra,  such  as  the  ketlledrum  iq.r.);  (■}  inurumenU 
of  indefinite  sonorousness,  and  therefore  excluded  from  the 
barmony  of  the  orcbratra;  such  are  the  baaa  drum,  the  side 
oc  snare  drum,  the  tenor  dium.  ihe  tambourine,  all  used  lor 
marking  the  rhythm  and  adding  lone  colour. 
Drums  are  further  divided  into,  three  clane*  according  to 

Uin  rtrctcbed  over  one  end  ol  the  rcMnaat  cavity,  the  other 
being  open,  such  as  the  tamboorine  (i-r.)  and  the  duralmUih 
or  Egyptian  drum,  shaped  like  a  muifaroom;  (i)  instramentt 
cocoisting  of  a  cup-ibapcd  receptacle  of  metal,  wwd  or  eaitbea- 
wirc  tUirely  doKd  bjr  a  skin  or  Kellum  Ucetcbcd  acmw  Ibe 


oprtiing,  as  tn  th«  kettledrui 
cylinder  dcaed  at  both  ends 
drum,  be 

Skin  or  parchment  only  acqoira  the  elasticity  requisite  to 
produce  vibntiion  by  tension,  the  vibrations  ol  the  parchment 
are  taken  up  by  the  air  enclosed  in  the  receptacle,  which  thia 
rdnlorces  the  sound  produced  by  the  parchment.  The  ls«  of 
the  instrument  whether  definite  or  Indefinite  depends  upon  the 
dimensions  of  the  vetlom,  the  shape  ol  Ihe  resonant  teceplad*. 
and  the  method  ol  percussion.  The  iiUaislly  ut  the  touut 
used  and  the  dia- 
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m  in  proportion.  __   

;  Ihe  material  of  which  the  laller 
if  the  mttramei 
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with  the  degree  ol  tension,  the  pllcb 
,^,i.^  .11  w.u.tHou  directly  with  the  degKe  ol  tension  and 
inversely  with  the  size  ol  the  vellum. 

The  bail  ifriim  or  Turkish  dram  (Fr.  pM«  couw;  Ger,  Cteiu 
Tromiid,  ItiL  {ran  Mm  or  Umhvt  trndi)  consists  ol  a 
short  cylinder  of  very  wide  diameter  covered  at  both  ends  by 
velium  iitetehed  over  thin  hoopj,  which  in  turn  are  kept  in  place 
by  larger  hoops  fitting 
tightly  over  Ibem.  At 
regular  intervals  in  the 
two  large  boops  are 
bored  hole*  through 
which  passes  an  endlat 
cord  stretched  in  lig-iag 
round  the  cylinder  and 

hoops.  Tbo  tension  of 
the  vellum  is  oonirolled 

braces  which  an  iziade 
10  ilide  up  and  down 
Ihe  lig-sag  of  cord, 
slackening  or  listen- 
ing ibe  large  hoops,  and 

at  the  will  of  Ihe  pc> 
former.    Systems  ol  roda 


r  the 
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ntcd  OB  a  stand  when  used  Id  the  orchesut. 
The  sound  is  produced  by  striking  Ihe  cenIK  of  the  vellum  on 
the  one  end  of  the  drum  with  a  slick  having  a  targe  soft  round 
knob  composed  ol  wood  covered  with  cork,  sponge  ot  fell.  Tie 
bassdrum  cannot  be  tuned  since  ii  givCBOiU  no  definite  note,  but 
the  pitch  may  be  varied,  according  as  a  rich  full  lone  or  a 
mere  dull  thud  be  required,  by  tightcTung  or  bosenii^  the 
braces;  Ihe  instrument  can,  moreover,  be  muffled  by  covering 
it  with  a  piece  of  doth.  The  music  lor  thebass  dram  is  generally 
written  on  a  stave  with  a  bass  clef,  m  J —  ,  Ihe  C  being 
merely  used  to  (how  the  rhythm  and  ??..  "' ,  .  accents.  Some- 
times the  icave  it  diipented  with,  a  tingle  note  on  a  tingle 
line  being  tuKdenl.  The  but  drum  bu  •  place  in  every 
orchostra,  although  it  la  used  bm  sptringly  to  accentuate  the 
rhythm,  ll  is  possible  lo  makf  gradalloBi  la /oil  and  fiani 
on  the  ban  drum,  and  lo  pUy  quavers  and  temi-quavert  In 
moderate  Itmpe.  A  roll  is  sometimes  played  by  holding  a  short 
Slick,  furnished  with  a  knob  al  each  end,  in  the  middle  and 
ttriking  in  quick  tuccettioa  with  each  knob  alicrnatdy;  two 
kellledram  slicks  answer  Ibe  purpose  iiill  better.  It  it  under- 
iiood  that  the  cymbals  pby  the  same  muiic  as  the  bast  drum 
unlet*  tbe  composer  hat  written  laae  t'"!''  <""'  '^  P"* 
Wagner  did  nol  once  tcott  for  the  bass  dram  after  be  composed 
Riaai,  but  Verdi,  Gooood,  Berlioi  and  Sullivan  uted  it  eflecl- 
ively.  The  bass  dram  was  formerly  known  as  Ibe  Img  irmm, 
IJk  cylinder  being  long  in  propoirion  to  the  diameter. 

Tbe  liifi  01  man  inn  (Fr.  lambav  miiilai/t\  Ger.  VUiOr- 
ktmmd:  IwL  fmbvQ  miiuui)  is  an  inilruraent  tontitling  <i 
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a  man  weodcn  or  ina  cylinder  whli  4  *t1l<in  ■!  ndi  nd. 
Tbe  pirdimwo  u«  lapped  ovtr  until  boopi  ud  piMMd  Gnulx 
down  by  Urgtr  boopi.  At  id  tbt  bua  dniai,  thac  and  tfac 
mllumi  arc  Ugbtencd  or  itackcned  by  maiu  ol  conb  and  lealbM 
bfa«s,  or  by  a  nystern  of  roda  and  screws^  Aa«  Iht  lover  brad 
Bre  ilrttclied  tin>  n  iDore  ratgul  Mrings  nllcd  marts,  «bi<Al 
prodim  1  raltling  sound  al  each  alroke  on  the  upper  head, 
owing  10  the  lympathclic  vibralion  of  Ibe  lower  head  which 
im  Bpupit  lbs  snare*.    Tbe  upper  bead,  Kt  to  TibmtiDD  by. 


dinct  petcuation  fron  Ibe  ilicka,  inducea  ormpathi 
to  tbe  air  CDnUinrd  witbin  tbe  re»naljn|  iKcpUde,  ajtd  tbeu 
Tihiaiions  are  minnninicated  lo  Ibe  lower  bead.  The  proence 
cd  Ibe  (nam  across  Lhe  diameter  of  the  laiter  prodnces  a  pbeno- 
DKDOD  wbicb  sivea  the  aide  drum  its  pecuUi 
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fomi  a  kind  of  nodal  coDtad,  iodudng  double  lhe 
vjbratioot  and  a  Bund  appraximaldy  an  octave  higher  tkui 
would  be  the  case  were  tbe  heads  left  to  vibrate  freely.  More- 
over, the  vibrations  of  tbe  upper  head  being  weaker.  Ibe  latter 
b  compelled  lo  vibmle  synchronously  with  ibe  lower  vellum.' 

The  side  drum,  10  called  brcause  It  Ci  worn  at  the  side.  Is 
Urack  in  the  centre  by  two  small  wooden  alidit  with  dongated 
beada  ot  knobs  of  hard  wood,  producing  a  bard  rasping  sound 
when  tbe  drum  is  played  singly  ind  in  dose  proximity  to  the 
bearer;  when,  however,  several  drums  are  played  rimultaneoiuly 
or  Willi  other  initruniciits  lhe  eifect  is  brilliant  and  eahilaEating. 
The  loU  is  produced  by  striking  two  blows  altematel]'  with  eadi 
hand  quite  regularly  and  vety  rapidly,  the  remit  being  a  rattling 
tremolo,  ^is  roll  {"  daddy-maamy  "^  a  very  difficult  10 
■cqelre,  and  require*  long  practice.  Ilie  aide  drum  cao  be 
sniffled  by  loosening  Ibe  snares  or  by  Inserting  •  piece  of  ailk 
or  cloth  between  tbe  luaRi  and  the  parchment.  An  impnxiivc 
effect  is  produced  bya  continued  roll  on  mulBed  dnmn  In  faikCTSi 
Biarcbcs.  The  notation  for  the  side  drum  is  simitar  to  that  in  use 
lor  tbe  bass  drum;  the  viloiof  tbe  note  is  alone  of  importance. 
Ibe  place  of  tbe  note  on  the  staff  is  immaterial  and  purely  a 
matter  of  custom.  In  orchestral  scores,  a  tia^  line  ii  often 
used,  ai  tie  part  lor  aide  and  bass  dntm  i*  writlen  on  Ibe  tame 

~     A  great  variety  of  rhylbmlcal  figure*  tan  be  played  on  tbe 


Ital.  lamhira  ndanti)  is  sinil 
cylinder  of  wood  and  no  SE 
the  brilliancy  and  inciaivene 
the  roll  in  military  band.s.  In 
wage-  , 

Tbe  tambaura  it  Pratrnct  >>  a  amaD  drtun  with  a  hing  cylinder 
of  narrow  iflameter  UKd  in  Ibe  Basque  pnnnncea  with  ■  small 
IHpe  (fifmM}  having  three  hdet.  Thedtuniisbealeo  with  one 
stick  only,  tbe  pcrformei  steadying  it  witb  the  band  wblCb  fingcn 

•  5«  Victor  MahiUon.  C4ildfri{u  ibiiWft^^  (Ghent.  lUo),  vol.  L 


:  the  pipe.    Tht  (mboBrbi  and  gdoahrt  aii  It  hct.a  tanfrtl  el 

■■  the  pipe  and  tabor  (f.t.), 

Tbe  popularity  of  all  kinds  of  drums  In  tbe  most  andeat 
dviUaatlons  ii  cetablisbed  beyond  a  dosbt  by  the  oumetous 
reimsentatloDS  of  Ibe  Initiument  In  a  variety  of  abapta  and 
siiet  on  the  raonumenu  and  paintinga  of  Bgypt,  Amyria, 
India  and  Persia.  The  tymfamm,  under  which  name  seem  to 
have  be«i  fndndod  tambouiincs  and  kfttledrumB,  as  well  as 
the  dtikimer  (daring  tbe  middle  ages),  wu  in  vat  among  Oreeks 
and  Ronuins  chiefly  in  tbe  wonhlp  o^  Cybele  and  Bacchna;  it 
WB*  Introduced  throu^  the  medium  of  the  Konan  ctvtlisailon 
into  western  Europe.  It  h  often  said  that  tbe  drum  was  intro- 
duced by  the  cninders,  bst  It  was  certainly  known  in  England 
long  before  the  crusade*,  for  Bede  (tfaaca  ptiulitti)  mentlans 
it  fn  bl>  list  of  inttnifnents,  and  Catidodams  (ii.  p.  sbj)  describes 
it.  Tbe  Bide  dram  was,  nntfl  Ibe  nsgn  ol  Ellabelb,  of  a  mnch 
larger  size  than  now  and  was  held  boritonlally  and  beaten  on 
one  bead  only.  It  is  not  known  at  whaldatesnarea  wnt  added; 
Fraetoiius(5r«^fi«  "»»«"",  l6r8) and  MeiHnne(£'//antI»nc 
nil  JHrietfe,  Paris,  1636)  both  mention  them.  A  drawing  of  a  side 
drum  riiowing  a  snare  appears  in  a  hook'  from  (be  prteiing  press 
of  J.  Badius  Ascensini  (i;to);  lhe  Instniment  also  baa  cords 
and  braces.  Another  woodcut  of  the  same  century  Is  given  as 
frontispiece  loaneditlonof  Flavhis  Vegetias  Renatua."  An  actual 
side  dram  with  two  curved  drunislieks  belonging  to  the  anciant 
Egyptians  was  lound  during  the  excavations  conducted  at  Thebes 
lo  iSij.<  It  measQied  li  ft,  in  height  by  9  ft.  in  diameter;  the 
tension  of  the  beads  was  regulated  by  cords  braced  by  means  of 
catgut  encircling  both  ends  of  the  drum,  and  *Dund  separately 
round  each  cord  ao  that  these  could  be  tightened  or  slackened 
al  will  by  pulling  the  catgut  bands  closer  together  or  pushing 
them  lanher  apart.  The  Berlin  Museum  possessa  tome  andent 
Egyptian  straight  drumstidis  with  handle  and  knob.  Drams 
were  used  at  the  battle  of  HaKdon  Hill  (1333).  An  old  ballad 
Celebrating  Edward  lll.'s  victory  on  this  occasion  appears  in  a 
chronicle  of  the  i4lh  century,  pteserved  In  the  Briliah  Museum 
(HarL  MS.  4^). 
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And  loud  daiioBei.thgy  bleiv  aIio>~    - 
A  prose  account  ol  the  battle  In  the  same  MS.  stain  thai  the 
"  Englische  mynsttelles  beaten  Ihdr  tabera  and  bleweo  their 
trampES  and  pipets  pipencde  loude  and  made  a  great  schowle 
upon  the  Skotles." 

Pioissart,  under  date  ijjR,  ff'vea  del«1i  of  the  mean*  taken 
by  the  Scots  to  Intimidate  tbe  soldiers  of  Edward  III.'  Having 
meniioiicd  their  great  horns,  he  adds,  "  Qs  foni  si  grand'  notse 
Bvec  grands  tambours  qu'ils  onl  aussi."  TTie  same  chrOnidet, 
describing  the  triumphal  entry  of  Edward  ni.  Into  Calais  (13471, 
gives  th«  following  list  of  instnimentf  used: "  trompes,  lahibour*, 
nacaire*.  chaiemics,  muses."* 

Drums  were  used  in  the  Brilu*  army  (n  the  i6tb  century  (o 
give  signals  in  war  and  peace — ^de  drums  by  the  nifantry  and 
drigoons,  and  kettledrums  by  tbe  cavalry.'  In  lhe  reign  ol 
Henry  VIII.  two  drammets  were  allowed  to  every  company  of 
IDS  men.  The  chief  drum  beats  used  by  the  infantry  fn  tbe 
t7lb  century*  were  call,  Inep,  frtparatrce,  manh,  fcafim'/e  and 
rdrial,  Ihese  were  laTer*  changed  lo  teturai,  rtteUll,  asienHy 
or  Incp.  lalloo,  chuMaie.  »c.  The  side  drum  was  admllled  into 
the  orchestra  in  the  ijlb  tentury,  ,when  Marai*  [1636-1728! 
scored  for  It  in  his  opera  Alcioxt.  (K.S.) 
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•  Virr  SdiJbcr  ia  Ritttrldujl; 
•Ct^a^ilii  Uuiit  if  On  ItoM  Aadeiil  HaHaai  (London. 

■Ttrm.  iTp.  737,  see  also  Cttee's  UHUary  AnliBtOiii.  H.  41. 

•  See  Fioiuait  in  J.  A.  Buthon.  PonOiim  OIL  (Paris.  1837),  vol.  L 

■Sir  John  Snytbe, il  Brii! DiianaH  (London,  TUal.op.  15^-150- 
'Lieui.-CoL   W,    "--"-     i».j.i._-.T=i.™.jl.f'?i;'Ti..  "Tf-iT. 


6oo      DRUMMOND,  H.— DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN 


DlinaKMD;  BBHBT  (ii«6-ig6o),  En^iili  biakcr,  politidui 
■nd  writer,  bsl  known  as  one  of  the  [DUBden  of  tlie  Calliolic 
ApottoUc  Qi  "  Irviogite  '*  Chinch,  wu  botn  &t  the  Gnnge,  Dear 
tHieaSoni,  Hanpshin,  on  the  jth  cd . 
eUeat  mi  of  Henry  DiummoDd,  ■  . 
by  ■  daughter  ol  IliefirM  I«id  Melville.  He  na*  educated  it 
Harrow  and  at  Christ  Churdi,  Oiford,  but  took  no  decree.  Hii' 
Dame  ii  pcrmantntly  connected  uiLh  tlie  uDivenit;  thiough  the 
dllir  of  political  ecooainy  «hkh  he  fouolled  in  1815.  He 
entered  pariiament  in  early  life,  and  took  an  active  inteiMt  from' 
the  fint  in  nculy  all  department!  ol  poUtic3>  ^Thoroughly 
independent  and  oftm  eccentric  in  hii  viewi,  ha  yet  acted 
generally  icith  the  CMiaervaUve  party.  Hit  ^leechea  were  ofwn 
almoft  inaudible  but  were  genenlly  ludd  and  isformini,  ud  on 
oceaiion  caustic  and  •cveie.  From  1S47  until  hi*  deetfa  in 
iSio  he  repreicnted  Welt  Surrey  in  parliament.  Drummond 
look  a  deep  interest  in  religious  subjects,  and  published  numerous 
book!  Uld  pamphlet!  on  luch  quotioni  as  the  interpretation  of 
protrfjeey,  the  circulaiion  of  tho  Apociypiia,  the  principles  oJ 
Christianity,  tec,  which  attracted  considerable  attention-  In 
1S17  he  loet  Robert  Haldane  at  Geneva,  and  continued  bis 
inovcment  against  the  Sodnian  lendendei  then  prevalent  in 
that  city.  In  later  years  he  waa  inlimtlely  aasociatcd  nith  the 
origin  and  spread  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  Meetings 
of  those  who  sympathised  with  the  views  of  Edward  Irving 
were  hdd  for  the  study  of  prophecy  at  Drummond's  seat. 
Alhury  Park,  in  Surrey;  ho  contributed  very  liberally  to  the 
funds  of  the  new  church;  snd  he  be^jne  one  of  its  leading 
ofliccbearers,  viiiting  Scotland  as  an  "  apostle  "  and  being 
ordained  as  an  ''  angel "  for  that  kingdom.  The  numerous 
works  he  wrote io  defence  of  its  distinctive  doctrines  and  practice 
were  generally  clear  and  vigorous,  if  seldom  convincing.  He 
died  on  the  »th  of  February  1S60. 

DRUKNOHD,  HEHRT  (iSji-i3«;),  Scottish  evangelical 
writer  and  lecturer,  was  bom  in  Stirling  on  the  17th  of  August 
1S51.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he 
diq>liycd  a  strong  inclination  for  physical  and  mathematical 
The  religious  clemi 
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a  tine  deeply  Interested  in  t  _         _ 

and  Sankey,  in  which  he  actively  co-operated  for  two  yean.  In 
1077  be  became  lecturer  on  natuml  science  in  the  Free  Church 
College,  which  enabled  him  to  combine  all  the  pursuits  for  which 

Linp  in  Ou  Spiiilial  IVali.  the  argument  of  which  was  that  the 
scientific  principle  of  continuity  eUeided  from  the  physical 
world  to  the  spiritual. .  Before  the  book  issued  from  the  press 
(iSSj),  a  sudden  invitation  from  the  African  Lakes  Company 
drew  DrUDimood  away  to  Central  Africa.  Upon  bis  return  in 
the  following  year  he  found  himself  famous.  Large  bodies  of 
serious  readers,  alike  among  the  religious  and  Ihe  scientific 
dasses,  discovered  in  Ifalurai  Lair  the  common  standing.gmund 
which  they  needed;  and  the  universality  of  the  demand  proved, 
if  nothing  more,  the  seasonablcncss  of  its  publication.  Drum- 
mond continued  to  he  actively  interested  in  missionary  and  other 
novements  among  the  Free  Church  students.  In  1E8S  he 
published  TreficiU  Afiiai,  a  valuable  digest  of  information. 
In  1890  ha  travelled  in  Australia,  and  in  i8flj  delivered  the 
Lowell  Lecturea  at  Boston.  II  had  been  his  intention  to  reserve 
them  for  mature  reviaon,  but  an  attempted  piracy  compelled 
bin  to  hasten  tbeir  pubLcation,  and  they  appealed  in  iEq4 
under  the  title  of  Tit  AsohI  cf  Uaa.  Their  object  was  to  vin- 
dicate for  atuuiam,  or  the  disinterested  care  and  compassion 
of  animals  for  each  other,  an  Imporlanl  part  in  eficciing  "  the 
lurvival  of  the  fittest."  a  thesis  prcvioujiy  maintained  by 
r.-ofessor  J<*n  Fltke.  Drummond's  health  failed  shortly  aflcr- 
mrds,  and  he  died  on  the  nth  of  March  1S07.  His  cbaracis 
was  full  of  cbann.  His  writings  were  too  nicety  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  hb  own  day  Io  |u9lify  the  eipcctation  that  tbcy  would 
long  nirvive  it,  but  few  men  eidrised  more  religious  influence 


DaUKHOHD.  THOMU  (iTW-iato).  British  tnnnlw  Md 
administrator,  was  bora  at  Edisbuigh  on  tte  loth  o(  Octobet 
1707.  and  was  educated  at  the  high  school  there.  He  wu 
appointed  to  a  sadetihip  at  the  Royal  Military  Acadony, 
Woolwich,  in  iSij;andin  1815  he  altered  the  Royal  En^necrii 
In  iSiq,  when  meditating  the  renuadatlon  of  military  servica 
for  the  bar,  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  T.  F.  Colby 
(i734~iSs>),  'rem  whom  in  the  following  year  he  received  an 
appointment  on  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  BritailL 
During  his  winters  in  London  he  attended  the  chemical  lectures 
of  W.  T.  Bnnde  and  M.  Faraday  at  the  Royal  Inatitutioo,  and 
Ihe  mention  at  one  of  these  of  the  brilliant  luminosity  of  lime 
when  mcandcscent  suggested  to  him  the  empbymeut  of  the  Ime 
light  for  making  distant  survoing  stations  visible.  In  1815. 
when  be  was  assisting  Colby  in  ibc  Irish  aurvey,  his  lime-light 
apparatus  ("  Diununond  Ugbt ")  wai  put  to  a  practical  test, 
and  enabled  observations  to  be  completed  between  Divii 
mountahi,  near  Belfast,  and  Slicve  Snaght,  a  diiUnce  of  67  m. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  devised  an  improved  heliosUt,  and 
in  1829  he  was  employed  in  adopting  hit  %bt  (or  lighthouse 
purposes.  In  tSjt  he  eotcied  political  life  and  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  boundity  commUuon.  Four  yean  lata 
he  was  made  under-secreiiry  of  state  for  Ireland,  whcte  ho 
proved  him>elf  a  most  tuccenful  administrator,  and  did  nnch 
to  premote  law  and  order.  It  was  he  who  in  iSJg  told  the  Irish 
landlords  that  "  property  has  Its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights." 
In  1830  he  propped  the  appointment  of  a  coramisaion  on  n3* 
waysinlrcland,  and  took  a  large  share  in  its  work,  which  resulted 
in  the  lecommendation,  not,  however,  carried  out,  that  theatata 
should  construct  a  system  of  hues  thiout^out  tlM  island. 
Drummond's  health  was  undermined  by  overwoil,  and  he  dM 
at  Dublin  on  the  I5tb  of  April  1B40. 

■  SeeL>7ebyJ.F.M'Lcnnan(I»6T);£<r<HJLdi(TiMrR.  Barry 
O'Brien  (iBS9l;andSitT.  A.Laiconiiai'd^imlllZ'lilwitrite 
tttiol  Enpmtrl.  voL  iv.  (1840). 

DSDimOin).  WILUAM  (1585-1649),  called  "of  Hawtbonk 
den,"  Scottish  poet,  wu  bora  at  HawihonideD,  near  Edhibui^^ 
on  the  I  ]tb  of  December  1  jEi.  His  fiiber,  John  Drummond,  waa 
the  fint  laird  of  HawtbomdcBi  and  b'  ' 
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Edinburgh,  and  graduated  hi  July  i6oj  as  M-A-  of  the  itccnUy 
founded  univeraiiy  of  Edinbur^.  His  father  was  a  gentleman 
usher  at  the  English  court  (as  be  had  been  at  the  Scottish  couTt 
Inm  1590)  and  William,  in  a  visit  to  London  in  ibo&i  describei 
the  festivities  k  connexion  with  the  visit  of  Ihe  king  of  Dtumaifc. 
Drummond  spent  two  yean  at  Bourgca  and  hrii  b  the  study 
of  law;  and,  in  ifiog,  he  was  again  in  Scotland,  where,  by  Iba 
death  of  his  father  in  the  loUowing  year,  he  became  laird  of 
Hawtboniden  at  the  early  age  of  iwcoty-fout.  The  list  of  book* 
he  read  up  to  this  time  b  preserved  in  his  own  handwriting. 
It  iodicatet  a  ationg  preference  for  imsgioative  literature,  and 
shows  that  be  was  keenly  interested  in  contemporaiy  verse. 
His  collection  (now  b  theUbisry  of  thcunivcnilyolEdinbutgh) 


It  fan 
the  age.  On  finding  himself  his  own  master, 
ally  abandoned  law  for  the  muses; "  for,"  says  his  biognpher  in 
1711,  "  the  delicacy  of  hb  wit  ahvays  ma  on  the  pleasantness 
snd  usefulness  of  history,  and  on  the  fame  and  softness  ol 
poetry."  In  1611  began  his  correspondence  with  Sir  William 
Alennder  of  Menstrie,  afterwards  eari  of  StirUng  If^),  whkh 
ripened  Into  a  Ufe-long  friendship  after  Drumfnood'a  visit  to 
Menstrie  in  1614. 

Drummond's  lint  puUicatfon  appeared  In  1(15,  an  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Henty,  prince  of  Walci,  called  Teara  m  UU  DtaUt 
of  Udiada  {ytdiada,  3rd  edit.  iCm).  The  poem  sboin  the 
biHuence  of  Spenser^  and  Sidney's  pastoralisra.  In  the  now 
year  he  published  an  anthology  of  the  ele^es  o(  Chapmai, 
Wither  and  others,  ntitled  Uatuelaim,  ot  Tkt  CkebtH  Fbmm 
ef  llu  EfHaplu.  Io  idi6,  Ihe  year  of  Shalicipare't  doilh, 
appeared  Pormi;  Amwna,  FunaaU,  Daiiu,  Paileroll:  it 
Snm€U,  5sn|),  SaUim,  Uadriitb,  being  tubtlantially  tho 
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nu,  who  wu  atiout 
le  dial  in  USij.  The  poemi  bcu 
mvkft  of  1  cJose  study  of  Sidncyj  ud  ol  d»  ItAliu  poetL  He 
somcuiDS  tmuEofea  direct  from  the  ItaiUa,  cspecidJly  fmu 
Marlni.  Forllt  FtaUing;  A  Paaitlticit  la  Ikt  Kim''  Uea 
^xuiUni  Hajfitie  (1617),  A  poem  written  in  beivk  couplet)  ol 
rernuk^blv  facility,  celebnta  Jamei's  visit  to  Scstlsnd  in  lliaC 
year.  In  ifiiSDiummandbeiUBCom^wndeiicewith  Michui 
Drayton,  "tht  t*o  pocti  ctnitinued  to  aitts  at  intervals  (or 
thirieniytiut,  ihclut  leiter  being  dated  in  theycaiof  Drayton's 
death.  The  latter  had  alowtt  been  persuaded  by  his  "  dear 
Drummond"  to  print  the  later  books  of  Paly-OUiim  at  Hart's 
Edinburgh  press-  In  tbe  winter  of  161S-1619,  Drummond  had 
iocluded  Ben  Jonsoa  in  fais  circle  of  litcraiy  friends,  sod  at 
Christmas  ifiift  was  honoured  with  a  visit  of  a  fbrtni^t  or  more 
from  the  dramatist.  The  account  of  their  conversations,  long 
luppoted  10  be  lost,  was  discovered  in  the  AdTOcates'  Libtary, 
EdinbuiBh,  by  David  Laing,  and  was  edited  for  (he  Shakespeare 
Society  in  184)  and  printed  by  Gifiord  It  Cunningham.  The 
conversations  are  fuU  of  literary  gouip,  and  embody  Ben's 
apiniaa  of  hiiuell  and  ol  his  host,  whoni  be  frarJdy  told  that 
"  hii  vcraea  were  too  mu£h  of  the  schoolcs,  and  were  not  alter 
the  fande  of  the  time,"  and  again  that  be  "  was  too  good  and 
simple,  and  that  oft  a  man's  modeatie  made  a  fool  oE  his  witl." 
But  the  publication  of  what  was  obviously  intended  merely 
lot  a  private  journal  has  given  Jonsoo  an  undeserved  reputation 
/lor  harsh  judgments,  and  has  caat  blame  on  Drummond  for 
blackening  his  guest's  memory. 

In  1613  appeared  the  poet's  fourth  publicatioo,  entJUcd 
PUmri  if  Sim:  By  Wmiam  Dmnmumd  of  HaMkonudam: 
to  uhidi  H  adjeymd  kit  Cypnai  Crm.  From  tlSij  till  tfijo 
Drummond  wu  probably  for  the  most  part  engaged  In  travelling 
•a  the  Continent.  In  1637,  however,  he  seems  to  ham  been 
borne  lor  s  tholt  time,  as.  m  that  year,  he  appears  hi  the  entirely 
new  character  of  the  holder  of  a  patent  for  the  construction  rf 
military machina,entitlpd'*UieraMagtstriGuIielmi  Drummond 
de  Fabrics  Macbinanim  Militarium,  Anno  ifi)?."  The  same 
jear,  1617,  Is  the  dale  of  Druinmond's  Tnunific'ent  gift  (referred 
to  above)  of  sbont  500  volumes  to  the  library  of  the  imfvenily 
of  Edinburgh. 

In  i6jo  Dfummond  again  began  to  reside  permanently  at 
Hawthomden,  and  hi  lAji  he  married  Elizabeth  Logan,  by 
wlwm  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughten.  In  i6jj  Charlia 
made  his  coronation-vliit  to  Scotland;  and  Drummond's  pen 
wu  employed  in  writing  congratulatory  speeches  and  venes. 
As  Drummond  preferred  Episcopacy  to  Prebyteiy,  and  was  an 
titremely  loyal  subject,  he  s-ppoiied  Charles's  general  policy, 
(hough  be  protested  against  the  methods  employed  to  enforce 
«.  When  Lord  Balmerino  was  put  on  hit  trial  on  tbe  capital 
charge  of  retatning  in  his  possesion  a  petition  regarded 
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defence  of  his  house.  Partly 
of  Perth,  and  part^  to  5atii6' 
leseardies  bi  tbe  genealogy  of  thi  . 

<ins  the  real  seciTt  of  Drummond'*  iRterest  in  Scottish  hlsloty; 
and  10  we  find  that  he  now  began  hb  History  'f  SioOand  dyrini 
Hh  Kripu  0/  Iht  Fat  Jamaa,  a  work  which  did  not  appear  till 
1655,  and  Is  nmarkabtc  only  for  its  good  literary  style.  His  nett 
work  vai  called  forth  by  the  king's  enforced  nibmlssion  to  (he 
appotltioQ  dI  his  Scolt^  subjects.  It  is  entitled  lient:  or  a 
kenufalnaiu  tar  Cmuori,  Amily,and  Lati  amaniil  Hii  Uajaty't 
SukfuU  (1638),  and  embodies  Drummond's  political  creed  of 
submission  to  authorilyastht  only  logical  refugefrom  democracy, 
which  he  hated.  In  1639  Drummond  had  to  sign  the  Covenant 
in  self-protection,  but  was  uneasy  under  the  burden,  as  several 
political  squibs  by  him  testify.  In  1(43  he)iub1ished  Zjaatuxln: 
«r  a  Oifenu  g/  a  PclUum  Itnitni  M  At  LariU  al  At  Council  »/ 


SeMani  h  certotn  iTtUninaKlGnillemai,  apoliticatpimphlet 
support  of  those  nyalista  in  Smlland  who  wished  to  eipouse 
ic  king's  cause  against  the  English  parliament.  Its  burden  is 
I  invective  on  the  intolerance  of  the  (hen  dominant  Presby. 
rian  clergy. 

His  later  woiki  may  be  described  briefly  as  royalist  pamphleti, 
riitea  with  more  or  1d«  caution,  as  the  times  required,    Drum- 
mond to^  the  part  of  Montrose;  and  a  letter  from.the  Royalist 
leader  ia  1O46  acknowledged  his  servicea.    He  also  wrr>te  a 
et,  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Hamiltons,"  suppoFtilg  the 
if  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  lead  the  Scottish  army  which 
release  Charles  L    It  Is  said  that  DroMmond  s  bealtb 
I  a  severe  ahock  when  news  was  brought  ol  the  kmg'l 
in.    He  died  on  the  4th  of  December  1644.    He  wal 
in  his  parish  church  of  Lasswade. 
»nd"s  most  important  works  are  the  Cyprcue  Ctott 
ind  (he  poem*.    The  Cytraw  Cmt  exhibits  great  wealth  ol 
illustration,  and  an  extraordinary  command  of  musicsl  English, 
essay  on  the  lolly  of  the  tear  o!  death.    "This  globe  of 
'      ''  which  seemeth  huge  to  us,  in  respect  o( 
ipared  with  that  wide  pavilion  of  heaven, 
iss  than  little,  of  do  sensible  quantity,  and  but  as  a  point." 
s  Is  one  of  Drummond's  favourite  moods;  and  he  uss 
itantly  in  his  poems  such  phrases  as  "  the  All,"  "  this  great 

tivcly  Christian,  this  philosophic  conception  is  at  work. 

',  noteworthy  feature  in  Drummond's  poetry,  as  in  (hat  of 

courtier  contemporaries  Ayton   (j.".),  Lflrd  Stirling  and 

others,  b  thai  it  manifesta  no  charaeteiistic  Scottish  element, 

inspirslion  rather  (o  the  English  and 

Italian  maxten.  Drummond  was  cssmtiatly  a  follower  of 
Spenser,  but,  amid  all  his  sensumisness,  and  even  In  those  lines 
most  conspicuously  beautiful,  there  is  a  dash  of  melancholy 
thoughtfulness— a  tendency  deepened  by  the  death  of  his  fint 
love,  Mary  Cunningham.  Drummond  was  called  "  the  Scollish 
Petrarch  ";  and  Hs  sonnets,  which  are  the  eipiession  of  a 
genuine  passion,  stand  far  above  most  of  the  contempomiy 
Fetrarcan  imitations.  A  remarkable  buriesque  poem  PtAtmo- 
Uidiinia  inter  VUtrvam  tt  Niberjiam  (printed  anonymously  in 


the  earth." 


DRWKENUm,  a  term  dgnifying  generally  a  slate  resulting 
from  eicessive  drinking,  and  usually  associated  with  alcoholic 
intoiication,  or  alcohol  poisoning.  It  m.-iy  represent  dther  an 
ail  or  a  habil,  the  latter  consisting  in  frequent  repcdlions  of  the 
former.  As  an  act  it  may  be  an  accident,  most  usually  arising 
fmm  the  incautiaas  oseof  one  or  other  of  the  commonly  employed 
fnloiicaling  agents;  as  a  habit  (as  in  the  form  of  chronic 
alcoholism)  it  is  one  of  the  most  degrading  fonni  of  i^ce  which 
can  result  from  the  enfeeblcmenl  of  the  moral  principle  by 
persistent  self-indulgence. 

What  appears 'to  be  "  bloricadon  "  may  arise  fmm  many 
different  causes  U[-  epilepsy,  fractured  skull,  intracranial 
haemorrhage,  and  the  toiaemic  coma  of  diabetes  and  uraemia), 
and  the  close  rrsemblance  between  the  pathological  and  the 

Cold  alone  may  produce  such  peculiar  eSecIs  that  Captain  Party 
said  in  his  Journal,  "  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  a  malt 
may  have  been  punished  for  intoiication  who  wn«  only  suffering 
from  (be  bcnumtung  effects  of  frost;  for  I  have  mote  (hfn  once 
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Men  OUT  tuple  In  >  ■titc'in  taetly  ranibliiig  that  ol  IIm  moit 
ttupid  loloncntiaD,  tfail  I  ihould  ceruusty  bive  dmiKd  Ihem 
mitli  tbc  oaioce  lud  I  Dot  been  quite  >un  Ui*t  no  pouible  muna 
«R  iSoidcd  them  on  Udvillc  IilucL  id  pmcuR  uyUiing 
itroDger  tbin  ibow  natei,"  The  sime  canfusion  li  frequently 
[ouDd  in  cun  vhidi  come  beloK  the  police-omni,  people  being 
uiated  u  "  dniok  lail  dtiDiditl]> "  who  cui  prove  that  the 
■yniptomi  jiat  not  due  to  Bver-iadulgence  io  drizik  at  all. 
Some  individutli  have,  moreover,  a  ipecul  idioiyiiciuy  or 
lusceplibilily  to  alcobol,  due  to  hcndily  at  to  one  of  the  tequelae 
ol  lunslrakc  or  cranial  injury.  The  childnn  o[  dmnhaidi  are 
luually  very  Hiscqitibk  to  the  pobon,  heauning  [nioiicated  by 
a  lac  smaller  qiuniity  than  li  needed  by  a  normal  peoon. 

But,  aj  a  rule,  the  phenomena  oF  diunkennen  ue  actually 
due  to  eicessive  conjumpiian  ol  lome  intoucaCmg  liquid. 
Tbe  phytiological  action  of  all  audi  agent)  may  he  deaciibed  as 
■  cumi^tive  piodueiton  ol  paralyiii  of  varioua  paiti  of  tbe 
necveui  lyitrm,  but  ihii  effect  ttsulti  only  in  dosea  of  a  certaiu 
amoimt — a  dose  which  varica  with'the  afent,  the  race  and  the 
isdividiul.  Even  tbe  cup  la  often  >aid  Is  "  chta,  but  not 
inebriate,"  cannot  be  legajded  at  altogether  Itee  Iron  the  last- 
tumed  eSect.  Tea-sota  are  well  known  to  be  affected  with 
pilpiution  and  iiregulaiiiy  of  tbe  heart,  aa  well  ai  with  nore 
or  leu  ileeplesuicas,  mental  irritability  and  muaculai  Iremon, 
which  in  iome  culminate  in  paralyais;  while  poaitive  inloaication 
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"  iniojucanta' 

It  ia  well  to  remember  tfaat  (in  ipite  o(  apparently  authoriintive 
modern  vien  to  the  conuaiy)  there  ia  not  a  ahadnw  ol  proof 
lb*(  the  moderate  ute  of  any  one  of  tbe*e  agenta  aa  a  atimulant 
baa  any  definite  tendency  to  lead  to  iti  ahuae^  it  ia  othcrwiit 
vilfa  thetr  employment  aa  narcotica,  which,  once  indulged  in,  ia 

proccsa  ol  degradation,  though  there  aie  many  exceptions  to 
ihia  latter  atatemcnt.  li  la  Interealing  to  know  that  1  former 
Engliab  judge,  who  lived  to  nearly  ninety  yean  ol  age,  believed  be 
had  prolonged  Ms  lite  and  add«]  greasy  to  his  comfort  by  the 
moderate  use  of  ether,  which  be  was  led  to  employ  bocauae 
Dciihei  wine  nor  tobacco  agreed  with  him ;  while  tbe  irnniodetale 
use  ol  the  same  agent  has  given  rise  to  a  molt  deUlerioua  fotm 
of  drunkennesa,  both  in  parlsof  Ireland  and  iaaome  of  the  large 

Various  modetD  biologitls  have  discuaied,  with  more  or  leas 
acceptance  in  certain  drdca,  the  bialoiical  conditiont  in  various 
races  and  in  diflerenl  countries  as  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  in- 
toiicanla,  and  have  drawn  varying  conclusions  fnm  their 
theories.  It  has  even  been  contended,  with  much  show  of  learned 
authority,  that  since  drunkennesa  Icada  to  disease  and  eaiiy 
death,  ibe  proneneaa  to  strong  drink  in  the  long  run  oiuaea  the 
elimination  of  tfie  unfit,  and  results  In  a  geneni  toberint  o(  t' 
community,  a  race  being  therefore  temperate  fn  proportion 
lis  past  luffcringa  through  alcohol.  But  on  this  nibjcct  it  may 
be  said  [hat,  at  Icaat,  no  agreement  has  been  reached. 

The  eRcLU  ol  intoilcanta  are  variously  modified  by  the  tem- 
perament of  tbe  individual  and  the  nature  of  tbe  inebriant 
When  that  is  alcohol,  ita  action  on  an  average  individual  ia  firat 
lo  bll  him  with  a  aerene  and  perfect  ac]f.complacency-  Rb 
feelings  and  laculliea  ate  eialted  into  a  aUte  of  great  activity 
and  buoyancy^  la  ibat  bia  language  becomes  cntbuaiaatic,  ai^ 


vfratjoot  tt  >ot  brOtiant  The  lemta  gnduafiy 
become  hazy,  a  toit  humming  scemi  to  Gil  the  pauici  of  Ibe 
*  modify  the  Uttes  of  the  speaker,  a  61my  haze 

equilibrium  usstabk.    By-^nd-by  objects  appear  double,  or  fit 
csnfuiediy  befiHe  tbe  eyes;  judgment  It  aboHsbed,  secretive- 

within  him  with  unnatnbied  communicativeneaai  be  bccDsiea 
boisterous,  ridkulout,  and  alnka  at  length  into  a  mete  udmaL 
araund  him,  the  very  hoaaca,  trees,  eren  the  earth 
drutikea  and  unstable,  he  atone  sober,  till  at  last  the 
it  readied,  and  he  falls  on  the  ground  insensible — 
dtad  Jnmk  (alcobolic  coma}— a  state  from  whicb,  atur  prafaund 
dumber,  be  at  laat  axaket  feveriih,  eibauainf,  tick  and  giddy, 
with  Kngiog  ears,  a  thmbbing  heart  and  a  viirient  headache. 

The  poiaon  primarily  atlecla  the  cerebral  lobes,  and  the  other 
parts  of  tlae  ctrebro-ipinal  ayatem  are  consecutively  involved,  till 
'  1  tbe  state  of  tUad-drimkaiiicsi  the  only  patta  cot  invaded  by 
lieDumbingparalyskare  those  automatic  centres  in  tbe  medulla 
oblongata  which  regulate  and  maintain  tbe  drcolatlon  and 
tetpiration.  But  even  theae  centres  are  not  utuBecled;  the 
paralyait  of  theae  aa  :0f  the  other  sections  of  tbe  ccrebrcta^nai 
rttem  varies  in  Ita  incompleteneaa,  artd  at  timea  becomca 
implele,  the  coma  of  drunkenneia  terminating  In  death.  Uot> 
lually  the  incoiicant  ia  gradually  eliminated,  and  the  individual 

secondary  rcaulu  of  the  agent  he  bu  abuied,  which  vary  kitk  - 
the  nature  of  thai  agent.     WhelhfT,  however,  directly  01  In- 
directly through  the  aervous  system,  the  ttoeiach  tuSera  in 
'ery  case;  thus  nutrition  it  inieffered  with  by  the  defectife 
gestion  ol  food,  as  weU  as  by  (he  mal-tiilmilttion  of  that 
hich  is  ingested;  and  Irom  this  cause,  aa  well  as  by  the  peculiar 
cat  action  ol  the  various  poisons,  the  varioua  or^rdc  d 
ina  are  induced  (cirrbout  of  the  liver,  &c.)  which  in  at 
lorten  the  drunkard's  daya. 
The  primary  ffitcomforta  of  an  aet  of  diunhAmeaa  are  rcadfly 
moved  for  tbe  tiru  by  a  repetition  of  (he  cauae.    Thui  what 
baa  been  an  act  may  readily  becnne  *  habit,  all  the  more  readily 
tepetitioo  more  and  more  enfrcble*  both  the  will  and 
the  judgment,   til]   they  become  utterly  unfit  to  resist   ths 
Umplatioo  ID  indulgence  supplied  by  the  knowledge  ol  Ihe 
iporary  relief  to  auRerlng  which  ia  sure  to  follow,  arid  in  ipiu 
iie  conadouaneaa  that  each  repetition  of  the  act  only  forps 
ir  chaiika  more  tightly.    From  tbia  condition  there  is  no  bopa 

It  be  regarded  aa  temporarily  inaane  (tee  Ihsanhv  and 
NEDiOFAiaoti^v),  and  ought  to  be  placed  in  an  ioebriala 
uytum  till  he  regain  tuflicienL  telf-oonlrd  to  enable  him  10 
ivercomi  hia  love  for  drink.  Numerout  "  cutct  "  have  beea 
ilarted  in  recent  yeaa,  which  have  often  succeeded  in  individuil 
3SCS.  An  BDli^lcobolic  scrum  obtained  Itom  alcoiw1ii(d 
bortet  has  been  advocated  by  Dr  Sapclier. 

For  the  law  coocemlng  druokcnBcit  the  reader  it  rdened  to 
Inbbuety,  Law  dt.  Itt  prevalence  at  a  vice  haa  varied  con- 
»dcrably  according  to  th*  state  of  education  or  comfort  in 
dldciect  daascs  ot  aodely.  In  coasidering  the  eileni  to  which 
iniempCTance  has  prevailed,  tbe  statistics  of  prosecutions  upon 
which  such  comparisons  are  usually  based  are  far  from  bang 
complcleiy  talialaclory,  but,  inasmuch  as  they  coojtilDtE  (he 
only  posaibte  data  lor  such  comparisons,  we  are  compelled  to 
accept  them.  The  loUowing  table  ^vea  the  average  numbcc 
of  persona  per  looo  ot  the  population  proceeded  againat  t« 
drunkenncaa  In  England  and  Wales  (ot  quinquennial  perioda, 
datmg  from  185;,  the  bat  year  of  the  Judicial  Statiallcs: — 

\Ul-k   :::::::  S 
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I87»-Il76 7»» 
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1897-1901 fr4» 
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Hk  fiSBiM,  it  vlH  be  ma,  ibow  *  iwidr  decUne  Imm 
i>76  (iriun  tilt  comuiiiplJMi  id  ikohol  mi  qnite  ■bnoimil) 
10  1891-1896.    Aficr  thit  jioc,  however,  the  6gam  igun 
Th«  ioctea*  mi  e^pecUUy  m«ked  in  1899,  wben  ■  ti 

'       '  u  ifkin  ■ccnmputied  by  peat  dnuliea- 

■quiruat  to  discover  that  iba  ivence  numbei 
V  diunkcnoeu  in  Che  tbiec  ynn  1697-1899 
«u  11%  Ufher  tbu  Ihc  avengr  for  1857-1361,  ■nd  3jT 
l^lwr  than  the  innee  lor  1861-1S66.  Hut  the  incriau  m 
pattly  due  to  more  efficient  police  admimitration  a  piobflbli 
bul  that  thil  i*  not  a  camr^te  ei[^iutioa  ol  the  hgaia  i> 
made  evident  by  an  aoJilyiii  of  the  general  iiatiaiics  of 
duritig  the  same  period,  fnim  which  it  may  be  uen  that, 
critae  geaeraUy  (ududing  dninlieniuu)  decreassl  iS 
En^asd  and  Wala  rince  ias;-iS6t,  dmnkcnneu  [ncr 
51%.  SpeaklBg  gneially,  it  may  be  mid  that  in  the  United 
KinBdom  druBkenneu  appean  chiefly  pievllent  ht  the  le 
and  rnininl  diilrfcU.  If  a  line  be  diawn  from  the  mouth  1 
Severn  to  the  Wuh,  It  will  be  found  that  the  "  black  "  cou 
without  eiccptioa,  lie  to  the  nonh-wat  of  thii  line.  Ihe 
countie*  in  EngtuMl  and  Wales  in  the  matter  of  drnnlie 
are  NorthumbctkBd,  Durham  and  Clamoiganahlre, 
Pembnheihln  and  Lascuhice  follow  doM  behind.  The  Du»t 
•obei  cenotiei,  on  the  other  band,  aie  Camhiidgeihire,  Suffolk, 
Oifaidahiic  and  Wiltdiire.  Avenge*  hated  upaa  the  retui  ~ 
o(  entire  countlei  do  not.  however,  aBbtd  1  complete  guide 
the  distribulion  of  drankennesi,  inaamuch  aa  ofFencei  sie  t 
equally  dlttrlbuted  over  the  whole  area  of  a  county.  A  heavy 
tttio  dI  dninkennsa  in  a  inull  diatiict  may  oltcn  give  a  county 
an  unfaicarable  poaitioninthegcncral  avetagei,  nutwi  thatandlog 
lavourable  {onditioni  in  the  rest  of  ita  area- 

Aoalyiii  of  the  proHcutiona  for  drunkenneaa  ahowi  that  aboDt 
14%  of  the  total  number  of  offencej  are  committed  by  women. 
In  the  larger  lowoa  the  proportion,  as  a  rule,  is  higher.  In 
London,  38%  of  the  dnmkenneu  ia  altribuiable  to  women; 
in  Mancheiter,  j6%;  in  BeltuI  and  Glugow,  31%.  In 
Liveipool,  on  the  other  band,  the  proportion  ii  only  n%. 
Die  much-controverted  question  as  to  whether  intemperance 
ta  increaaing  among  women  can  hardly,  however,  be  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  the  criminal  slatialica.  So  far  as  these  alatialics 
throw  any  light  at  alt  upon  the  question,  they  suggest  important 
local  differences-  A  more  direct  clue  ia  afforded  by  the  registrar- 
general's  annual  retums  of  deaths  directly  attributed  to  in- 
temperance. The  ligures  are  given  below.  In  order  to  eliminate 
accidental  vaiiationa,  the  compirtion  is  baaed  upon  the  •venge 
mortah'ty  during  lonaecutive  pcrioda: — 


Yean. 


ileJ^lS86 


(England  and  Wain). 


Main    I  FemilB 


he  ten  ycaia  ending  1904,  out  of  16,41(1  deaths  ftom 

m,  S9J4°/o  were  malea  and  40-66%  iemales. 

The  figures  sie  certainly  striking.  Theyshow,  it  wilt  be  noticed, 

and  Wales  women  contributed  nine  mote  at  the  end  of  the 
centuiy  then  they  did  in  18S0.  II,  instead  of  taking  the  total 
numbei  o(  deatba,  we  take  the  latio  per  miUioa  peiaool  living, 
the  iocreast  b  seen  even  more  clearly. — 
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It  ^ipeais  that,  wUle  the  ntto  el  morUUty  from  aloobdic 
eseis  indeased  87%  amoDf  males  during  Ibe  tost  !«« 
decadei  of  the  ceDtniy,  unoaig  female*  it  inoeHed  by  no  la* 

than  18a  %. 

See  alao  Liquoa  Law*  ud  TumaAMC*. 

DRVRT,  BIR  WILUAH  (1517-1579},  English  sUteaman  ud 
adifier,  was  a  son  of  Sr  Robert  Diuiy  ol  Hedgerley  in  Buckiog- 
hamshire,  and  giandaoD  of  another  Sir  Robert  Diuiy  (d.  is]6), 
who  waa  apeakei  of  the  Houae  of  Commons  in  1495.  He  was 
bom  at  Hawstead  in  Suflolk  on  the  md  of  Octobei  1J17,  and 
waa  educated  at  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge.  Fighting  in  France, 
Drury  waa  taken  prisonei  in  1544;  then  after  hii  relcaae  he 
helped  Lord  RusseU,  afterwards  eaiL  of  Bedford,  to  quell  a  haing 
in  Devonshire  in  1549,  but  he  did  not  come  to  the  front  untQ 
the  leign  of  EUiabeih.  Id  1559  he  was  lent  to  Edinburgh  to 
report  on  llic  condition  ol  Sinttish  poUtics,  and  five  years 
later  he  became  maishal  and  deputy-governor  of  Berwick.  Again 
in  Scotland  in  January  1570,  it  is  interesting  to  note  (hat  the 
regent  James  Stewart,  earl  of  Murray,  waa  proceeding  to  keep 
an  ^jpointment  with  Drury  in  Linlithgow  when  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  It  v^s  probably  Intended  to  murder  the  English 
envoy  alss.  After  thta  event  Drury  led  two  raids  into  Scotland; 
at  least  thrice  he  went  to  chat  country  on  more  peaceable  ettands, 
during  which,  however,  hi*  life  was  contiDually  in  danger  from 
sisastins;  and  he  commanded  the  force  which  compelled 
Edinbur^  Castle  to  sumnder  In  May  1573.  In  1576  he  waa 
lent  to  Ireland  a*  presideBt  of  Munster,  where  hia  atem  rale 
waa  very  successful,  and  in  1578  he  became  lord  jualice  to  the 
Irish  council,  taking  the  chief  conltol  of  affairs  after  the  departun 
oF  Sir  Heniy  Sidney.  The  rising  ol  the  eari  of  Desmond  had 
just  broken  out  when  Sir  WUliam  died  In  October  1379. 

story  of  the  relatkinB  between  Englarid  and  Scotlaad  at  ttoa  time. 

DRUSES,  or  DiIlIE*  {Arab.  Dra).  a  people  of  mid-Syria  (for 
the  derivation  of  the  name  see  Hiitoy  wx tion  below),  dialributed 
nowadays  Into  three  isolated  gtoup*,  of  which  the  most  numerous 
inhabits  Jebel  Haunn  (JebelDrua),  E.  of  Jordan  (about  5S,oe«)i 
the  second,  the  cgiot  of  Shuf  and  Metn  in  Lebanon  (about 
jo,ooo);  the  thiid,  IheioKuof  Hasbeya,  Rasheya,  W.  alAjen, 
Homa,  Hamadiyeh  and  Selimiyeh  in  Anti-Lebanon  and  HermoD 
(about  4i,ooo),  The  Brat  group,  which  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  migrants  from  the  second,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
privileged  Lebanon  province  (iE6t)  oodet  ChHstian  auspices, 
lives  apart  from  other  peoples  in  semi-independence.  "Die 
second  is  now  confined  to  the  soutlieni  Lebanon,  and  even  there 
Is  greatly  outnumbered  by  Maroniics,  who,  In  the  whole  "  Moun- 
tun,"  stand  to  I^iuies  as  9  to  a.  The  third  Is  counterbalanced 
evetywheie  by  a  large  population  of  Moslem  and  Orthodoi 
Syrians.  The  Haunn,  therefore,  has  become  the  stronghold 
of  the  Druses,  oflering  noiradaya  the  heal  Geld  foe  studying 
their  peculiar  customs  and  relt^sn;  and  the  group  Ibete  slllt 
increases  at  the  expense  ol  the  other  groups,  d^lc  cSorls  on 
the  part  of  the  Ottoman  government  to  check  Druse  mlgraliOD 
by  both  conciliatory  and  repmuve  mcaaurea.  The  actual 
distinction  of  the  Druaca,  as  a  racial  unity,  despite  their  disper- 
HOn,  depends  so  eicluuvely  on  the  peculiarity  of  their  common 
feK^on,  that  it  will  be  well  at  once  to  give  an  account  ol  Druse 
creed  and  practice  as  they  are  understood  to  stand  at  the  present 
day.  How  this  religion  may  have  grown  up  and  come  to  be 
theirs  wiU  be  Considered  later. 

Rdiiiim. — DruK  leh'glon  is  a  secret  lailh,  and  the  bllowlng 
account  ia  given  with  alt  reserves.  There  are  many  Indicationa 
that  a  more  primitive  cult,  containing  elcmmta  of  Nature 
woiship,  preceded  it,  and  stilt  survives  in  the  popnlat  piactire* 
of  the  more  remote  Druse  districts,  i,/.  In  the  eastern  Hauran. 
The  UvmdikuiiH  (Unitarians),  as  the  Druses  call  themselves, 
heUeve  thai  there  is  one  and  nnly  one  God,  indeBnable,  incom- 
prehenaible,  ineSable,  passionless.  He  has  made  himself  known 
to  men  by  successln  incamalions,  ol  which  the  bst  was  Hakim, 
the  siith  Fatimite  caliph.  Howmsny  these  incarnations  have 
been  is  stated  variously;  but  seventy,  one  for  each  period  of 
the  world,  seem*  the  tKst-atlesled  number.    Je*u*  a^wsrs  to 
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<ue  liter;  hu  made  Bnh,  in  the 
Mo  funfau  inaniition  cu  now  like  pita:  ia  Hakim  a  final 
appra]  was  mode  lo  raankindT  and  after  the  dwr  of  mercy  had 
atood  open  to  all  for  twentjr'iix  yean,  it  was  finaEy  and  for  ever 
dmcd.  Wben  llu  tribulalion  of  Che  faithful  hii  reached  iti 
beigfat,  Hakira  will  reappear  to  conquer  the  world  and  render 
hli  nligJQB  supreme.  Dnuea,  believed  to  be  diiperaed  in  China, 
wiU  inuia  to  Syria.  The  combined  body  ol  the  Faithful  will 
take  Meet*,  ftnd  finally  Jerusalem,  and  alt  the  world  will  accept 
■be  Faith.  The  finl  of  the  creatures  of  God  is  the  Univenal 
Inlelliptence  or  Spirit,  Impenonited  in  Hamia,  Hakim'*  viaei. 
This  Spirit  wa>  the  creator  of  all  lubordinile  beinga,  and  alone 
bai  immediate  cotnmimian  with  Ibe  Deity.  Neit  in  rank,  and 
equally  aupportiag  the  throne  ol  the  Almigbly,  arc  four  Minutr- 
jnc  Spirits,  the  Stui.  the  Word,  the  Ri^C  Wing  and  the  Left 
Wing,  who,  in  Hakim's  time,  wen  embodied  leipeclivelr  in 
Jimari  Danii,  Mihommcd  ibn  Wshab,  Selama  ibo  Abd  tl- 
Wihal  and  Bsha  ud-Din;  and  beneath  these  again  lie  spiritual 


from,  and  a  "minor  " 

of  the  Divine  Inl 

Digencc.   The  number 

of  human  beings  admits  neither  of  inc 

of  metempsychos 

The  H.U1S  ol  the  virtuo 

us  puss  ifter  del 

h  into  ever  new  incir- 

DaL'ons  of  greater  per 

cction,  til]  It  list 

they  reich  a  poinl  it 

which  they  CM  be  re 

Deity  itself;  Ibcoe  ol 

Ihc  wicked  may  be  degraded  lo  the  level 

of  camels  or  dogs.    All 

prrvioBS  religions  are 
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The  latter  func 

on  is  peifoimcd  idcly 

by  the  Druse 

longer  permitted,  the  faithful  arc  enjoined  lo  keep  theif  doctrine 
secret  from  the  profane;  and  in  order  that  their  allegiance  may 
not  bring  them  into  danger,  they  are  allowed  (iikc  Persian 
nyitiu)  to  make  outward  profctiion  of  whatever  religion  ia 
dDminant  around  them.  To  this  latter  Indul^nce  is  to  be 
attributed  the  apparent  indiflerentism  which  leads  to  their 
joining  Moslems  in  pn  yen  ami  ablulioai,  or  sprinkling  tbemielire* 
with  holy  water  ia.lluonitc  churches.  Obedience  u  requind 
to  the  seven  commandments  ol  Hanut.  the  fini  knd  gcca'ctl 
of  which  ei  joins  tnth  In  words  (but  only  those  ol  Druse  speaking 
with  Druse);  the  second,  wBlcUulness  over  the  sticty  of  Ibe 
brethren;  the  third,  absolute  renunciation  el  wciy  other 
nligion;  the  fourth,  complele  tepantion  Iiom  all  who  arc  in 
error;  the  lilth.  recognition  ol  the  unity  ol  "'Out  Loid  "  in  all 
t^ti't  the  sixth,  complete  resignation  to  his  will;,  and  the 
levenih,  complete  obedience  to  his  orden.  Prayer,  however, 
ia  legaideil  a»  an  impertinent  interference  with  the  Creator; 
while,  at  the  une  time,  instead  of  the  fatalistic  predcstinaUan 
ol  MahOBirQediaism,  the  freedom  of  the  human  wiU  is  distinctly 
noiolaincd.  Not  only  is  (be  charge  ol  secrecy  rigidly  obeyed 
in  regard  to  the  alien  world,  but  lull  initiation  into  the  deeper 
mysteries  ol  the  tiecd  is  permitted  only  to  a  special  class  dciig- 
nalcd .litili, (Arabic MU,  intelligence), in contiadisiinclionfrom 
whom  ftll  other  mentben  ol  the  Druse  community,  whatever 
may  be  their  position  or  illainment*,  ore  called  JtJul,  the 
Ignorant.  About  15  %  ol  the  adult  population  belonc  lo  the 
order  ol  Akits.  Admission  is  granted  to  any  Druse  ol  either 
Ki  who  expresses  wiUinKnesi  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
todely.  and  during  1  yeir  ol  probitton  gives  tuffideiil  prool  ol 
sJDCerity  and  stability  ol  puiposo.  There  ii^KUi  In  be  no 
formal  dislmction  of  rank  among  the  various  members;  sod 
though  the  uur,  Beshit  Ehebab,  used  to  appoint  1  sheikh  of  the 
Akib,  the  petion  thus  distinguished  obtained  no  primacy  over 
hb  frllowi.  Eicepliooal  influence  dependi  upon-  eicepiional 
■anciity  or  ability.    AU  are  required  to  abstiio  Irom 
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iUvcr,  or  alk  or  brocade,  but  this 
Ud  although  neither  ccUbicy  B< 
ol  the  world  is  tiihti  Imperative 


•e  lOowe 
(lie  is  commonly  broken  now; 

retirement  from  the  sRain 
(  customary,  unusual  req>eci 


thoie  who  voluntaiity  siibnit  tbcnstlyei  lo  uictk 
discipline.  While  the  Akils  mingle  frankly  with  the  coitimt* 
pe^le,  and  are  nmarkaUy  free  fnm  cleticil  prtteoiioi,  they 
are  none  the  less  careful  to  mahiCaiB  theic  privHtsa.  Tky 
an  distinguialicd  by  the  wearing  of  m  iHdte  tvibao;  cnblettalie 
of  the  punty  of  their  life.  Tli^  food  musl  be  punliued  with 
.  lawfully  acquired:  ud  W  they  should  imwiltlp^y 
partake  of  any  that  is  cenmoolally  nndeu,  they  nqiUie  llHMe 
sc  hospitality  they  ahiie.  lo  supply  thai  wants  Inas 
ipart  lot  their  exclusive  t>e.  The  Ideal  Ak3  is  grave, 
calm  and  dignified,  with  an  infinite  a^ndty  of  keeplag  ■  secret, 
and  a  devotion  that  knows  no  Ubi'' 
Thursday  evening,  the  en 

day  nf  rest.-ihe  members  ol  the  order  n  _      _. 

I  districts,  probaMy  for  the  reading  of  thdr  sacred  book* 
nsulUtion  on  matlen  of  ecdesiislicii  01;  potitioal  Import- 
Tbeic  neetint-hataes,  klnlwai,  are  plain,  unoraunciitBl 
edifices.    Tbtw  have  property  attached  to  them,  the  tevenoei 
'  rhkh  atecopaecTSted  to  the  iiUcf  of  the  poor  and  the  denaada 
hospllnLty.     In   the  eastern   Haoiin.   there   lie  bltl-ti^ 
shrinei  coauiniog  each  a  blick  stone,  on  which  rug*,  &c.,  arc 
_,  ilures  of  pre-Isbmir 

Anbiio  cull,  including  the  sacrifice  of  animals, «.{.  goals.  They 
are  held  in  reverence  by  the  Bedouins.  The  women  isaemUe 
in  the  klidwat  at  the  same  lime  11  the  men,  a  part  of  the  space 
being  fenced  oO  for  than  by  a  semi-transparent  bUck  vciL 
Even  while  the  Akits  are  lasembled,  strangers  are  readily  enough 
admitted  to  the  kMwal;  but  as  long  as  these  are  present  Ibe 
ordinary  ceremonies  are  neglected,  and  the  Koran  takes  the 
place  of  the  Druse  Scriptures.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted 
that  Ibe  image  of  s  calf  Is  kept  in  1  niche,  ind  traces  ol  pbattic 
and  gynaecocratic  worship  have  been  vaguely  sospeclrd; 
but  there  is  no  authentic  information  in  support  of  either  state- 
ment. The  cstf,  if  cill  there  be,  is  probibly  a  symbol  of  the 
ejccrable  heresy  of  Darazi,  who  is  irequanlly  styled  the  call  by 
fab  Orthodox  opponents.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  suspiciDa 
OS  well  as  of  superstition;  and  accordingly  the  Christian  in* 
habitanu  ol  the  Lebanon  have  long  been  penuaded  that  the 
Druses  in  their  secret  assemblies  are  guilty  of  the  most  ncfatiout 
practices.    For  this  illegition.  so  frequently  repoaled  by  Kuro- 

ia  mitral  teaching  ol  a 
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lonnulated  creed,  the  Druse  iyitcm  is  not  a  thousand 
years  old.  In  the  yew  a.d.  996  CiS6  a.h.}  Hakim  Bismriltabi 
(i.e.  he  who  judges  by  the  command  ol  God),  siiih  of  the  Fatimite 
calJpbs  (third  in  Egypt),  began  to  reign;  and  during  the  neat 
tweniy.five  ycnn  he  indulged  in  a  tyranny  at  once  so  terrible 
and  so  fantastic  that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  bis 
insanity.  He  believed  that  he  held  direct  inlercaurse  with  Ibe 
deity,  or  even  that  be  was  in  incarnation  of  the  divine  Intelli- 
gmce;  and  in  jt.11.  lOifi  (107  A.&.)  hu  claims  were  made  known 
in  the  mosque  it  Cairo,  and  supported  by  the  leslimofiy  ol 
Ismael  Daraii.  The  people  showed  such  Utier  hostility  to  the 
new  go^iel  that  Daiaii  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight; 
but  even  In  absence  he  was  faithful  10  his  god,  Ind  succeeded 
iQwinnlngoverccrtfliB  ignorant  inhabitants oILebmon.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Druses,  this  gieat  conversion  took  plice  in  i.o.  1019 
{410  Aji.).  Meanwhile  the  endeavouis  of  the  ciliph  to  get 
hii  divinity  acknowledged  by  the  people  of  Cairo  cnntinucd. 
The  idvDcacy  of  Hisan  Ibn  Hiidan  Fcrgini  wa*  without 
avail;  but  in  1017  (408  a.h.)  the  new  rtlipon  found  a  more 
xucccssful  apostle  in  the  person  of  Hamia  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ahmed. 
1  Persian  mystic,  felt-maker  by  trade,  who  became  Hakim's 
viiiei,  giTe  fortn  and  aufastance  to  his  need,  and  by  an  ingeiuODS 
adiplallon  of  its  various  dogmas  to  the  prejudices  of  extsiinf 
sects,  finally  enlisted  an  extensive  body  of  adhcienti.  In  1030 
[4ir  A.H.)  the  caliph  was  assasiinatcd  by  contrivance  of  his 
sister  Silt  u^Mulk;  but  it  was  (pven  out  by  Himra  that  he  had 
only  withdrawn  lor  a  season,  and  his  (ollowers  were  encouraged  to 
look  forward  with  ccnfidcoce  to  hii  triumphant  relum.  Dnaii, 
who  bad  acted  indqiendently  in  bis  apostolate,  was  bneded 
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^  Hana  u  i  haelic,  *ad  tbtn,  by  a  curious  aacmwljr,  he  is 
»clual1y  held  in  dcicsiaiion  by  the  v«y  tcci  which  perfi»pi 
bean  his  name.  The  piopagalioa  of  the  JaiLh  in  accordnnce 
*]th  Hamxa's  initiaLAn  was  uiuluiLaiLca  by  limael  ibn  Mahom> 
Died  Tamimi,  MahomDioi  ibn  Wahab.  Abul-Khail  Sdama  iba 
Abd  al-Wahal  ibn  Samuiri,  and  Moklana  Bah>  ud-Din,  thE 
hit  of  whom  becanie  known  by  hii  mitings  Irom  Coniuntinople 
to  Ihc  borders  of  India.  Jn  two  leLlcn  addrened  to  the  «n- 
peron  Consuniine  VIII.  and  Michael  ibt  PapUagonian  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Christian  Menah  leappcaTed 
in  Ihe  person  of  Hamia. 

I  It  b  possible,  even  probable,  that  the  segtegatioo  of  the 
Druses  as  a  people  dales  only  Iioni  the  adoption  of  Hsmia's 

MotawaU  and  the  "  Isma'ilitcs,"  also  prafcsa  creeds  which,  like 
the  Druse  syilcm,  djfler  from  Sunni  Islun  in  the  important 
feature  of  admiiiing  inearnaiions  c[  the  Dcicy,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  suspect  that  Hanua's  emissaries  only  gav«  defintllea  and 
form  to  belieCt  long  esublishcd  in  this  pact  of  the  world.  Many 
of  Ihe  Fundamoital  ideas  of  Dnise  theology  belong  to  a  common 
West  Asiatic  stock;  but  the  peculiar  histoiy  of  the  Mountain 
is  no  doubt  tesfuntible  (or  beliefs,  held  elsewhere  by  diHerenI 
peoples,  beingcombined  Ibereinssinglecreed.  SomeaUowanre, 
'  It  fiamia'B  system  owed 
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-  There  Is  good  reasonl  o  regard  the  D  ruses  as,  racially, 
•  miiturc  01  refugee  stocks,  in  which  the  Arab  largely  prcdomi, 

Diore  purely  by  the  Maronites  (9.1.).  The  native  tradition 
regards  an  immigration  of  Hira  Arabs  into  S.  Lebantm,  undei 
Khalid  ibn  Walid  in  the  gth  century,  as  the  beginning  oF  Drusi 
distinctiveness  ajid  power;  but  it  also  accepts  Turkoman  and 
Kurdish  elements  in  the  original  Druse  state.  About  the  Bini 
time,  or  a  little  laici  (ia  the  rdgn  oi  Saladin),  it  believes  that 
Uemon  ws)  coioniicd  by  a  pcfiulalii 
Yemenite  Arabs,  who  had  sojourned  a 

and  its  origin  has  been  much  disputed 
in  it  a  descriptive  epithet,  derived  from  Anbic  darasa  (those 
who  rco^  the  Book),  or  doriia  (Ibose  in  poisasim  oi  Tiui' ' 
»t  durs  (the  c/enr  or  inilialld);  but  more  connect  it  with  t 
name  of  the  first  missionary,  Ismad  Darati^ 
I    As  soon  as  we  begin  to  kriow  anything  o(  the  Druses  they  wt 
Eving  in  a  feudal  stale  of  society,  as  village  communities  uni 
itcMs,  themselves  generally  subordinate  to  one  or  more  ami 
In  the  time  of  the  first  crusades  the  main  power  was  in  the  bar 
of  the  Aislan  family,  which,  however,  suffered  so  severely 
wars  with  the  Franks,  that  it  was  superseded  by  the  Tnuhs,  wl 
balding  Beirut  and  nearly  all  the  Phoenician  coast,  came  ir 
condlct  with  the  sultans  of  Egypt.    One  of  these  latter.  Ma 
Ashraf,  about  AD.  tyrt,  forced  outward  compUance  with  Sut 
Islam  on  the  Hounlain,  after  defeating  the  Druses  at  Ain  SoF 
Ueanwhile,  honever,  the  Moan  Family,  btcty  immigrant  fii 
K.Arabia,  was  growing  inpower,  and  throwing  in  its  lot  with  I 
Osnianll  invaders  in  the  reign  of  Sebm  I.,  it  was  promoted  lo  I 
stipteine  amirate  about  1517.    Faki  ud-Din  Maan  II.  incicu 
Druse  dominion  until  it  included  all  the  N.  Syrian  region  fn 
the  edge  of  the  Antioch  plain  lo  Acre,  with  part  of  the  easti 
desert,  dominated  by  his  castle  at  Tadmor  (Palmyra),  and  the 
ImporUnt  towns  of  Latakla,  Tripoli,  Beirut  and  Saida;  and 
forming  further  ambitious  designs,  he  intrigued  with  Christian; 
and  broke  with  the  Turks.    In  1614  the  pasha  of  Damascus 
moved  against  him  with  t  large  force,  and  compelled  him  to  fl) 
from  Syria.    He  sought  the  courts  of  Tuscany  and  Naples  and 
tried  to  cnKst   Frank  sympathies,  inventing  (probably)   thi 
atriooE  myth,  so  oFlen  credited  since,  that  the  Druses  are  ol 
cnuading  origin  and  owe  their  name  to  the  counts  of  Drcux.' 


!d  again  atSaldsia  i6i!i  and  recovered  his  old  position. 
:6j3  Kuchuli  Ahmed  Pasha  was  sent  against  him  with 
army,  and  succeeded  In  capturing  him  with  bis  sons. 
The  family  was  lent  to  Constantinople,  and  two  years  later 
dynasty  struggled  on  til  the  end  ol  the  century, 
in  which  Ihe  parties  seem  to  have  been  divided 
rab  factions  of  Kaisltes  (Qaisltes)  and  Yemenites, 
the  Maan  belonging  to  the  latter. 
'"'-  Shriiab  family,  oii^nally  Hira  Arabs,  which  had  governed 
n  under  the  early  caL'phs  of  Damascus,  and  thereafter 
held  power  in  Hermon,  intermarried  with  the  Maan;  and  in  the 
latter's  day  of  weakness  sided  with  the  Kaisl  faction  and  oblained 
the  ssprcme  amirale  of  the  Mountain.  But  it  appears  never  to 
hare  professed  the  Druse  creed,  remaining  Sunnile,  Haidar 
Shehab,  third  of  the  line,  inSicted  1  notable  defeat  on  the  pasha  of 
Saida  (cairital  oFan  Ottoman  eyalet  since  t6ES)  and  the  Yemenite 
Druse*  at  Ain  Dara,  tiear  Zahleh,  in  1711,  and  proceeded  to 
onsolidate  Shehab  power,  breaking  up  the  old  Feudal  society 
ind  substituting  for  the  sheikhs  maiaiiijis  (tii-con tractors), 
rho  had  penal  Jurisdictloa.  The  Yemenilc  Druses  thereupOD 
emigrated  in  large  numbers  to  the  Hauran,  and  laid  the  Founda- 
ion  of  Druse  power  there.  The  Turks  recognized  the  sl«lia  jot, 
ind  made  terms  with  the  Shehab  amir  in  17(8;  but  bis  power 
VBS  none  too  well  secured  against  the  opposition  oF  the  Kurdish 
futiblBl  family,  even  though  he  was  supported  by  the  Talkvk, 
ibd  al-iiatik  and  Yt^ki  familia;  and  it  appears  that  some 
nembers  of  the  Shehab  joined  the  Maronite  faith  in  tbe  middle 
jf  the  i8ib  century,  causing  a  suspicion  of  secret  apostasy  to. 
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that  the  ainir  Bcshir,  who  succeeded  about  17S6,  was 
himself  a  cryplo-Chiistlao.  This  remarkable  man,  who  ruled 
the  Mountain  for  fifty-four  years,  maintained  his  power  by  taking 
the  side  of  one  rebel  pasha  alter  another,  betraying  each  in  turn, 
relations  with  European  admirals.  Ilis  earliest 
ally  was  Ahmed  "  Jeuar,"  who  esUbtlshed  bimseU  in  Acre  in 
mtumadous  independence  late  in  the  iSth  century,  Besblr 
ipponcd  Jeziar  against  Napoleon  in  1J09  and  earned  tbe 
*■■        Smith.    Falling  out  with  Jcziar,  Beshir 
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English  Princess," 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  He  now  finally  norsled  the  Jumblat, 
The  invasion  of  Syria  by  Mebemct  All  in  1B31  caused  Bcshir  to 
desert  Abdallah  and  throw  in  bis  lot  with  Ibrahim  Pasha;  but 
he  was  not  co.dially  followed  by  the  Druses  In  general,  and  had 
good  eicuse  for  revolt  in  iSjij,  and  intrigue  with  the  British 
admiral  In  1840.    Ibrahim,  however,  by  his  possession  ol  Druse 
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His  successor,  Beshir  al-Kassim,  openly  joined  the  Matnnitea, 
and  instigating  these  seainsl  the  malcontents  of  his  own  people, 
brought  enmities,  which  had  been  growing  for  a  century,  to  a 
head,  and  initiated  a  devastating  internecine  warfare  wbieb  was 
ta  continue  for  twenty  years.  The  state  of  the  Lebanon  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  last,  in  January  1S41,  the  Turkish 
government  appointed  Omar  Pasha  as  administrator  of  the 
Druses  and  Maronites,  with  a  counci]  of  four  chiels  from  each 
party;  but  the  pasha,  attempting  to  effect  a  disarming,  was 
besieged  in  November  in  the  castle  of  Belt  ed-Dia  by  tbe  DrUK* 
under  Shlbli  el-Arrian.  At  the  instigation  of  the  European 
powers  he  was  recalled  in  December,  and  the  Druses  and  Maro- 
nites were  placed  under  separate  kaimaksmj  (governors),  who, 
it  was  stipulaied,  were  not  to  be  of  the  Family  of  Shehab.  Dis- 
turbances again  broke  out  in  1845,  the  native  nukalajis  refusing 

Ihe  assistance  of  the  Turks  tlieir  opponents  carried  the  day. 
A  superficial  pacification  eQec  ted  by  Shcliib  Eflendi.  the  Ottoman 
commissioner,  lasted  only  tit]  bis  departure;  and  the  Porte 
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n*  oblifed  to  dapilcli  &  force  of  itfioo  mei 
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iiugurateii,  by 
wdicn  tne  fnimajtan  was  to  oe  auistea  ay  two  Dniiei,  two 
Maranits,  four  Creeks,  two  Tuiks  ud  one  MelawBU.  All, 
however,  was  in  vain:  the  conflict  wu  continued  thiouch  1858, 
iSjq  and  i36o;  and  Cat  dijiuibince  culminated  in  Iht  [amoui 
Damascus  masiacic  (»e  Svii*).  Hie  European  powers  now 
delerinined  to  inlcrieiEi  and,  by  a  proUKol  oi  ibc  jrd  of  Kfay 
1S60,  it  was  dKiJed  that  itie  Lebanon  should  be  occupied  by  a 
force  o[  10,000  men,  of  whom  half  weie  to  be  Fiencb.  A  iHidy 
ol  troops  was  accordingly  landed  on  the  I6lb  of  August  undei 
General  Beaufoit  d'Hautpoul^  and  Fuad  Pasha,  who  had  been 
appointed  Tutldsh  commissioner  with  full  powen,  piocecded 
to  bring  the  leaden  oi  the  masiacrct  to  justice.  The  French 
occupation  continued  till  the  5th  oF  June  1  £61,  and  the  French 
and  English  squadrons  cruised  on  the  coast  for  uveral  monlhi 
after.  Jo  accordance  with  the  recommeadationof  the  Euiopcin 
powers  the  Foctc  determined  lo  appoint  a  Christian  govcmor 
not  belonging  to  the  district,  and  indcpendeni  of  the  puha  of 
Beirut,  lo  bold  oOIce  for  three  yean.  The  choice  fcU  on  Daud 
Pasha,  *n  Armenian  Catholic,  who  was  uutalled  on  the  4th  of 
July.  In  spite  of  many  diffiicullics,  and  e^Kcially  the  ambilioui 
conduct  of  the  Mironi  tc  Jussul  Ksrara,  he  succeeded  in  restoring 

habiianu  of  the  Lebanon  he  rendered  unnecessary  the  presence 
of  the  Turkish  soldiery. 

The  privileged  province  of  Lebanon  (q.*.)  was  finally  con- 
itituled  by  the  Organic  Sutute  o(  the  6th  ol.Septembcr  1M4, 
■lid  the  subtcquenl  hitlory  ol  the  Lebanon  Drusci  is  one  of 
gradual  withdrawal  from  the  jurisdiction  ol  that  stale,  in  which 
they  see  their  ancient  independence  irretrievably  compromised, 
and  thar  religion  (ubordinaled  lo  Christian  Bupiemacy.     Many 
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iBIh  century  some  600  families  left  Lebanon  lor  the  Hauran, 
in  discontent  with  the  rule  of  the  Shehab  dynasty,  and  their 
place  and  properly  were  taken  by  1500  families  driven  out  01 
Jcbel  Ansarich  by  Topal  Ali  io  iBii,  The  Haurati  Druses 
Increased  by  the  middle  of  (he  iqtb  century  to  jaoa  souls.  They 
had  successfully  misled  Ibrahim,  the  Egyptian,  in  iS^jg  in  the 
Lija,  and  asserted  complete  independence  of  the  Turks,  living 
tmder  a  iheocniic  government  directed  by  the  chief  AkiJ  in 
Suweda.  A  great  effort,  made  by  Kibrisli  Pasha  in  i&ii  to 
subdue  the  Hauran,  came  to  nothing.  In  1S79  the  population 
numbered  50,000,  and  by  a  murderous  irid  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Midhat  Pasha,  then  vili  of  the  province  of  Syria.  After 
cipcriencing  one  disaster  he  defeated  their  forces  and  imposed  a 
taimatani,  al  first  drawn  from  the  Talhuks,  but  subsequently 
chosen  from  the  Atissh  family  of  Kunawat.  But  the  DruKS 
aUll  refused  lo  pay  laies,  to  serve  in  the  Ottoman  army, 
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the  lead  ol  the  Jumblat,  tiU  1896; 
militaiy  expedition  under  Tahir  Pasha  and  a  great  defeat  at 
Ijun,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  under  which  the  Druses 
agreed  to  pay  taies,  hut  to  serve  in  their  own  territory  only  as  a 
frontier  guard.  The  government  was  put  into  the  hands  of  1 
nutessariC  resident  a<  Sheikh  Saad,  under  whom  are  iaimaiami 
at  Suweda  and  Salkhad.  Since  that  epoch  there  has  been 
comparative  peace  between  the  Druses  and  the  government, 
largely  because  (he  latter,  having  learned  wisdom,  leaves  the 
people  very  much  to  itself,  maintaining  only  a  small  garrison  of 
regular  troops,  tad  enlisting  Druse  police  lot  service  in  Jebcl 
Diui  itself.  The  Druses  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their  feuds 
with  the  Bedouins  of  the  E,  Desen  as  they  will,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  disturb  western  dittricU,  With  the  recent  opening  out 
of  the  W.  Hauran  by  railway,  the  Druse  sheikhs  are  beginning 
(o  acquire  commercial  ambitions,  «iu)  to  desire  peace. 

The  Haunn  Druses  are  a  vigorous,  independent  (otk,  with  a 
well-deserved  leputation  lor  courage,  very  astute,  and  hospitable 


to  Europeans,  e^ieclally  the  Biftbh,  with  wbom  ibey  bam  u 
old  tradition  of  friendship.  But,  like  most  persecuted  but  seoii< 
Independent  peoples,  they  are  both  cruel,  and,  by  our  standards, 
(reacheroul.  They  are  a  handsome  race,  the  women  being  often 
beautiful.  The  latter  no  longer  carry  the  head -horn  which  used 
to  support  the  veil  dropped  over  (he  lace  out  of  doors.  But 
their  dirss  is  still  black  with  the  eiception  of  red  shppers,  am) 
the  veil  is  never  abandoned,  not  even,  It  Is  said,  during  sleep. 
An  Eaglrsh  lady,  who  has  been  much  among  them,  states  thu 
the  Diute  women  of  the  Hauran  never  unveiled,  before  her. 
The  men  wear  a  lerhak  with  white  toQ,  a  black  under-robc 
with  white  girdle,  a  short  loose  jacket,  and  when  neceajary  an 
They  go  habitually  arwied 
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Polygamy  is  forbidden.     Marriage  retains  certain  traces  of 
the  original  »>-s1C[B  of  capture;  but  Druse  women  enjoy  much 
iparatively  well  educated,  dignified 


:  of  their  dose  veUing, 
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been  stated  above,  they  join  the  men  In  religious  (imctioni. 
Divorce  is  easy  and  can  he  Initiated  by  the  woman;  but  re- 
marriage of  the  pair  can  ordy  be  effected  by  (he  good  offket 
of  a  proxy  (as  in  Moslem  societies,  after  a  third  divorce).  Burial 
takes  place  in  family  mausoleums,  walled  up  after  each  fnterment; 
but  Akilsart  buried  in  theirownhoasea.  The  body  ft  Uid  on  It* 
tide,  with  Its  face  to'the  south  (Mecca). 

Education  is  widely  spread,  and  there  Is  a  nmudenhle  rdii^ons 
literature,  much  ^  which  is  known  in  Europe.  A  copy  of' the 
Book  0/  fte  TariMnHia  h  llu  Uynvitt  e/  Ikt  Unity,  consistinc 
of  seventy  treatises  in  four  folio  volumes,  was  found  in  the 
house  of  (he  chici  Akil  at  Bakhlin,  and  presented  b  170a  to 
Louis  XIV.  by  Nusialla  ihn  CUdk,  a  Syrian  doctor.  Other 
manuscripts  art  to  be  found  at  Rome  in  the  Vatjcan,  at  Oiford 
in  the  Bodleian,  at  Vienna,  at  Leiden,  at  UpiaU  and  at  Munich; 
and  Dr  J,  L.  Porter  got  possession  of  seven  slaiulard  works  of 
Druse  Iheofegy  while  at  Damascus.  The  Munich  collKlian  wu 
presented  to  the  king  of  Bavaria  by  Ck>t  Bey,  tb«  chief  phyticiaa 
in  the  Egyptian  anny  during  its  occupation  of  Syria;  and  for  m 
number  of  the  other  manuscripts  we  are  indebted  to  the  ddcr 
Niebuhr.  A  history  of  the  Druse  natun  by  the  amii  Haidai 
Shehab  is  quoted  by  Urquhart. 

Bi8LioG«*PHV.— Adler."  DruK  Catediim,"  b  UmmmCafam 
Boriianvm  (ITSiJ;  Silvnlre  de  Sacy.  £lM^^  JaKfifumdu  Dtticr 
ll8Jl§):  Ph.'ViM.RtiitiniaiKlMtljiiid.t.nADitDnamaiiaut 
Vatlaiifrr  (l8ai):    C.  H.  Churchill,  Tm   Vmn'  SaUina  <■  tfiml 
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an<Ai  lliT  ,1  iSsS:  C.  A.  Churchill,  TW  Dnaa  B^MnmiUl 
xiJrr  UKTvlriA  Knit  from  ri40  Is  iSeotUmdnn.  lHa);  H.  Cuy^ 
Lr  rUctimir  ill  Drulrl  (l»6t),  and  la  Nalian  Druu  (lUa); 
M.  von  Oppcnheim,  Vam  tim^fmar,  *c  (l»99):  Cwtrade  U  Be*. 
Tin  Dual  oimJ  Uk  Sawt  (190;).  {D.  C.  H.;  C.  Be) 

DROStUS  (or  van  den  DatESCHE),  JOHAHm  (1550-1616),- 
Protestant  divine,  distinguished  specially  aa  an  OriesitallBt  and 
eicgete,  was  born  al  Oudenarde,  in  Flanders,  on  the  iSthof  Juna 
1550.  Being  designed  for  the  church,  he  studied  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Ghent,  and  phikw^hy  at  Louvain;  but  his  father 
having  been  outlawed  for  his  rebgion,  and  deprived  of  his  estate,' 
retired  to  England,  where  the  son  loUowed  him  in  1567.  H* 
found  an  admirable  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  (Tbevalier.  the  cde- 

Cambridge.     In  1572  he  became  professor  of  Oriental  languap* 

at  Oilord.     Upon  the  pacification  of  Ghent  (1576}  he  Rturncd 

withhisfather  to  their  own  country,  and  was  appointed  profcasor 

of  Oriental  languages  at  Leiden  in  the  following  year.     In  15A5 

he  removed  to  Fricsland,  aj;d  was  admitted  professor  of  Hebrew 

in  the  university  of  Franeker,  an  office  which  he  dodiaiged  with 

great  honour  Ciil  his  death,  which  happened  In  Fcbruaiy  i6t6. 

He  acquired  so  eilended  a  reputation  as  a  profcasor  that  hij 

class  was  frequented  by  students  from  all 

in  Europe,     Kb  works  prove  him  Ic 

Hebrew  and  in  Jewish  antiquities;  ani 

employed  him,  at  a  salary  o(  411a  Sarins  a  year,  t 

on  the  most  difficult  passages  In  (he  Old  Teatament;  but  thti 

woifc  wu  not  puUiibed  tinta  after  his  death.    As  tha  friend  «f 
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Aimliihi,  la  an  dxfei  hr  tka  octboAicMd  da^bui  p«ty 
tritb  BBMnien  iB  the  •ucMkn  ol  tha  tuk,  Md  tbs  lut  iixuca 
jroo*  o(  bli  Ufe  WB*  tbntfon  looMwhtt  «nbltta«d  by  contio- 
...  -~j^  gg  „  atuuive  tMn^oodaDcc  witk  Iki 
s  ktten  la  Hcbnw, 
re  Kmnd  uDonfU  hk  papxi 
He  hul  ■  ion,  John,  who 
dinJ  In  En^ni  at  tlw  age  of  twcnly-oc*,  and  mi  aanuiitad 
■  pndigy  of  learning.  He  hid  naiMnd  Htbicw  at  tha  ft  of 
itbi«,  and  ScaliEer  (aid  that  be  unt  ■  better  Hebmr  achidar  than 
bii  iaihcr.  He  wmie  a  large  number  of  lettcn  In  Hebrew, 
be^deg  notei  on  the  Prevertis  of  Solamon  and  Btber  irarki. 

Paquot  ttatei  the  number  of  (he  printed  Hrks  and  trcatim  «f 
(he  ekter  [)niBiu  a  forty-eilbt.  and  □(  Ihe  aoprinted  al  upwnl* 
of  iwenty.  Of  the  fofmer  nigra  Uua  two-diirda  wbe  uiflenod  in 
.L_    ...!._.■._   __.-.._.   ^  .;■.!  _    ...^  iociiiiimoniK 


al  Ekvaluanoi  lobe  Inimd  Jn  tUacoUenliHi mav be  HKinlofled— (i 
^fkMaiK iMrsKwi Hiw  ('SSi,  4to);  (3)  TaMat  w  irammit- 
UoMi  CluUaiam  aJ  launt  JimHtalh  Ci«n.  Svo):  tj)  An  ediiJon 
of  Sulpiciut  Sevenif  fFr^ncker,  r8o7,  IJino);  U)  Opviaiia  qtiaeaj 
mmmtttittm  tpuUmt  omnic  (1609.  4(0);  (5)  Latrymae  in  abitum 
7.  SaUtiti  (tdag,  410) ;  and  M  Cnmmalta  Katm*  tmlai  mm 
(I6u,  4(0). 

DKIBOI,  BikHOD)  UVIUS,  Roman  itateanm),  wat  cslkagae 
of  Oata  Cnccfaua  in  the  tribionhip,  t>t  a.c  The  pnfHUl 
o(  Gtmcdnn  (f .».)  la  eanfer  the  ftdl  (rancbiM  on  the  Latia  hid 
been  oppoaed  net  only  by  tbe  unite,  hut  also  by  the  matr.  «bo 
imi^ned  that  their  own  privUegct  would  thereby  be  diminished. 
Dtumi  thnatened  to  veto  the  ptopouL  Eitcouniged  by  thia, 
Ibe  lenatorial  party  put  up  Dtutus  to  outbid  Gracchus.  Cnicchui 
bad  pn>p«>ed  te  f««ind  tvlonict  outaide  Italy;  DmiDs  pnnrided 
twelve  in  Italy,  to  e«cb  of  which  3000  citiieni  were  to  be  cent. 
Gncchiu  had  proposed  to  dittribule  aUatmccta  to  the  poorer 
dtlaeni  lubfect  to  a  itate  rent^charge^  Dnians  pTODiied  tiieiu 
ftec  of  aO  charge,  and  farther  that  they  ihould  lie  inalienable. 
In  addition  lo  the  franchbe,  immunily  fnm  corporal  punishment 
(even  fn  the  Seld)  was  promlwd  the  Latin*.  The  abaencc  ol 
Gracchus,  and  the  ineffidency  of  hit  representative  at  Kooie, 
led  to  the  acceptance  of  thew  propauls,  which  were  nster 
hitended  to  be  carried.  Drusua  hlmseK  decIiiKd  all  reapanaj' 
bilfty  in  conneiion  with  carrying  tlieffl  onl.  He  ms  imarded 
Inthisserviceiby  theconnjIthip(ir]),  and  tbe  tltbDlfaMmt 
Hfutai.  He  received  Macedonia  for  hs  province,  where  ha 
tUtlinguIdwd  himself  in  a  campaign  against  the  ScDnfisd,  whom 
be  drove  serosa  tbe  Danube,  being  the  first  Roman  genenl  who 
reached  that  river.  Itis  pouible  thai  he  Ii  the  Dnma  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  as  having  died  in  109,  the  year  of  lila  eentorship, 

Appiin,  8eD.  Crf.  i.  a];  Flutarch,  diKi  CntuJtu,  S-li;  Fiona 
ffi.4!  A.  H.J.  Cr«nidgE,Kul.«f  Xsau,  vol.  L  (1904). 

His  son.  Mucus  LiviDS  Dmsrs,  became  tcfbune  of  the 
people  in  9T  B.C-  He  was  a  thomughgoing  conservative,  wealthy 
■nd  generous,  and  a  man  of  high  integrity.  With  some  of  the 
more  intelligent  memben  of  his  party  (such  as  Marcus  Scaurua 
and  L,  Uclnius  Cnssus  the  orator)  be  recogniied  the  need  of 
lefomL  At  that  time  an  agitiiion  was  going  on  for  the  Iransler 
of  the  fodicial  functbns  from  the  equiies  to  Ibe  senilei  Dnsus 
proposed  as  a  compromise  a  measure  which  restored  to  tho 
KDite  the  office  ol  Judiccs,  while  its  numbers  were  doubled  by 
the  odmisdon  of  300  equitea.  Fnrlber,  a  special  commission 
was  to  be  appointed  to  try  and  sentence  all  judicn  guilty  of 
taking  bribes.  But  the  senate  was  lukewarm,  and  the  equites, 
whose  occupation  was  IhTeatened,  offered  tbe  moat  violent 
Cf^>osition.  In  order,  therefore,  to  catch  the  popular  votes, 
Druiut  proposed  the  establish ment  of  colonio  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  an  increased  distribution  of  com  at  a  reduced  rale. 
By  help  of  these  riders  the  bill  was  ciitied.  Drusus  now  sought 
a  closer  alliance  with  the  Italians,  promising  them  the  long- 
coveted  boon  of  the  Roman  funchise.  TTie  senate  bnAe  out 
Into  open  opposition.  Ha  laws  were  abrogiied  as  iniormil, 
and  each  party  armed  its  adherents  for  the  civil  struggle  which 
wu  now  IneviuWe.  Drasus  was  stabbed  one  evening  as  be  was 
tetamioi  home.    Mb :         ' 


SiU.  Ca-l-Sii  horiia  u.  171  Dipd.  5k.  invlL  to;  Livy.^ML 
jo:  VelL  Pat.  u.  ij.  ^^ 

DRUniS,  HBRO'  CLAVOnt  (3S-9  ■«.)  Roman  panal, 
MD  of  Tibetiitt  Ckodiits  Nero  and  Livl*  DnisiUa,  tleptoa  of 
Adfutlua  and  youneec  brother  of  tlwemptwir  Tiberius.  Having 
held  the  office  of  quaestor  and  acted  as  praetor  for  his  Inothet 
during  the  laller's  absence  In  Gaul,  be  be^  (Id  15  ax.)  the 
militarycareerwhichhasmadebiAnAme  famous.  In  conjunction 
with  Tiberius,  he  carried  on  a  successful  campaign  againit  the 
Rietiond  Vindelid,  who,  although  repulsed  from  Italy,  continued 
to  threaten  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.  "Hb  ciedil  of  the  decisive 
victory,  however,  must  be  *£sigDed  to  Tib^us.  Two  of  tlie 
aier  of  Horace  (iv.  4  «od  14)  were  written  to  ^Olify  the  otpbils 
of  the  hrotbers.  In  13  DnBus  waa  sent  a*  govemoi  lo  the 
newly  organiied  province  of  tbe  three  Gsuli,  where  conaidenble 
diHOOleiit  had  been  aroused  by  (he  enactions  of  the  Roman 

patposes,  and  summoned  tbe  Gallic  leptesenlitivcs  to  a  meeting 
at  Lugduaum  to  disciui  their  giievsnces.  It  wa*  of  great 
impoiUnce  to  podfy  the  Gtuls,  in  order  lo  have  bis  hands  free 
te  (ieal  with  tbe  German  tribe*,  one  of  which,  the  Eugombri, 
on  tbe  right  bank  at  tbe  Rhine,  hod  seised  the  opportunity, 
during  tbe  abteace  ol  Augustus,  to  cross  the  river  (11).  DniEus 
drove  them  back  and  pntiued  them  through  the  island  of  the 
Batavi  and  the  land  of  the  U^peles  (Usipcs,  Usipii)  to  their 
own  terriloiy.  which  he  devastated.  Sailing  down  the  Rhine, 
be  subdned  the  Frisii  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  opera tiou  against 
the  Cbaud,  dug  a  canal  (Fossa  Drusiana]  leading  fmn  the 
libenus  (Rhine)  10  tbe  Isala  {Yssel)'  into  thelaeus  Fie  vus  (Zuider- 
see)  and  the  German  Ocean.  Mulling  his  way  along  the  Friiias 
cout,  he  conquered  the  island  of  Buichanis  (i>i>rtiiiii),  deleated 
the  Bructeii  in  *  naval  engagement  on  the  Amisia  lEmi),  and 
rent  on  lo  the  mouth  of  the  Visurgis  {Waer)  to  atladt  Ibt  Chaud. 
)n  the  way  back  his  Teasels  (rt>uoded  on  the  shallows,  and  were 
■nly  got  ofl  with  the  airislince  of  the  Piisli.  Winter  being  dose 
it  hand,  the  atmpiign  wu  abandoned  till  the  following  ^HJng, 
ind  Drusni  tetunwd  to  Rome  with  the  fioaour  ol  having  bcm 
be  bit  Roman  general  to  reach  the  German  Ocean. 

In  his  *ecoDd  canpalgn  (ii>,  Dnsus  deleated  the  Utipcto, 
Itarewa  brfdgeovei  tbe  Lu|ifila(£i>pe),  attacked  the  Sugambri, 
and  advanced  tbivaghtbeliMiitory  and  that  of  the  Tenc^  and 
ChattI  u  fiw  aa  Ibt  Wcatr,  wbera  he  gained  a  victory  over  Iht 
Cfaerusd.  Lack  of  ptoviaions,  the  approach  ol  winter,  and  an 
huDSpIcloiii  pottiat  pmcnted  him  from  crouing  tbe  Weser. 
White  makhig  hla  way  back  to  tbe  Rhine  he  letl  Into  an  ambus- 
cade, but  the  caicleaancas  of  the  eDcmy  enabled  liim  to  fnOict  a 
cnuhlng  defeat  upon  them.  In  view  of  future  opcTationi,  be 
two  castles,  one  at  ibe  juoction  ol  the  Lupj^  and  AliM 
(Almt),  the  other  in  the  lenitory  of  tbe  Challi  on  tbe  l^umn, 
Ar  MoKunUacum  (iraiai). 

The  third  campaign  (10)  wiaof  little  Importance.  TheChitll 
had  joined  Ibe  Suginbri  lo  revolt;  and,  alter  tome  lnrigBi6cant 
•es,  Dniiui  relumed  with  Augutui  and  Tiberius  to  Rome, 
rai  elected  ccncul  for  the  follBwing  year.  In  iplte  of 
Durable  porteMaat  Rome,  he  determined  to  enler  itpon  Ut 
fourth  and  last  campaign  (9)  without  delay.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Oiatti,  SneU,  MoKomanBl  and  Cbenucl,  crassed 
l)icWeseTandpenetTatedatfkraitheA]bta(£lk).  Here  trophies 
ct  up  to  mark  the  farthest  pinnl  ever  reached  by  a  KoBian 
Various  measures  were  taken  to  sense  the  paanalw 
ol  the  conquered  tcTTliory:fortreaset  wtreerectcdaloBgtheEAw, 
Woerand  Uaas  (ifme,  J/ou);  a  Botllla  was  placed  iqion- the 
Rhine  and  a  dam  bvik  upon  the  tight  arm  of  its  estuary  to  in- 
the  flow  of  water  into  Lha  conaJ  meirtioned  above.  Drusus 
wa*  said  to  have  been  deterred  from  croatfaig  the  Elbe  by  the 
n  appearance  of  a  woman  of  aupemalural  siie.  who  pre- 
I  his  approaching  end.  On  hb  retum,  probably  between 
be  and  the  Soaie  (Sols),  his  boiM  stumbled  and  thnw  bim. 
Hit  leg  was  fractured  and  he  died  thirty  days  altte  (be  acddenl, 
■  Originally  Drcimua 
'  The  district  eweoding  
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on  Iheiithol  September.  SacCommmcntkiiBindaard  nimaut 
tint  he  hud  been  pdjoned  by  ordci  of  Augusliu,  because  he  had 
rerused  to  obey  the  order  for  his  tecalL  The  body  was  carried  lo 
the  winter  qnttteis  of  the  »tmy,  whence  it  was  eKorted  by 
Tiberlui  to  Rome,  (he  paxxtsian  bang  joined  by  Augustus  at 
Tidiium  (Pavia).  Tiberiuidetiveied  an  oration  over  the  [emilns 
la  Uh  Fonun,  whence  Uiey  w^  Conveyed  to  the  Campus 
Martiu  and  cremated,  and  aabes  bdsg  deposited  in  the  mauio- 
kum  of  Augoitui. 

Druiiu  WB*  (Hie  of  the  moat  distinguished  men  ol  hit  time. 
His  agreeable  manners,  handsome  person  and  l^riiiiant  militaty 
UJenta  gained  him  the  aJfetlian  ol  IIk  troops,  while  hit  sympathy 
with  Ti^bUcin  prindples,  endeared  him  to  the  people.  )I  is 
■Mt  iDomtich  to  say  Ihit,  lud  he  and  his  son  lived  long  enough, 
Ibty  might  have  brought  about  the  atiolitioD  of  the  monarchy. 
Although  the  successes  of  Drmue,  lendiing  bi  the  subjection 
of  the  German  Iribci  from  the  Rbine  lo  the  Elbe,  were  too  rapid 
to  be  lasting,  they  brought  hone  the  foci  oi  the  nistence  of 
the  Romans  to  many  who  had  nev«f  heard  their  name.  For 
Us  victoriei  he  received  the  title  ol  Germanicus.  He  married 
Antonia,thedaBghtcTolMarcusAntoniuttbe  triumvir,  by  whom 
be  had  three  children;  Germanicus,  adopted  by  Tiberius; 
Claudius,  afterwards  emperor;  and  a  daughter  LiviUa. 
'  Tbechiefanciiinl  aulhorftiei  for  the  liPe  of  Drums  are  DioClaitas, 
the  epitbmwol  Li vy,  Suctaniut  (Haiirfiiuli  Tacitus  Iponians  oi  the 
^■■Wi),  Florus  (whoiechici  source  BLivy),  Vtrlleiui  Paicicului.  and 
leCWwWfcprf  tio™.     ThcGrrraan  campaignj  were  dcs^rtbfd 
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ejspccted,  they  have  prriduced  an 
y,  1.  A^bach'a  "  Die  Feldiilge  dei 
I.  Jakrb.  Ixkxv.  14-30}  being  espmi- 


Other  authorilia 


JlfcSl 


C--A.D.  13), coitunonly  called  DmsuB 


m  froi 

waa  t  be  only  aon  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  by  his  first  wife  Vipaania 
Agriptnoa.  Alter  having  held  several  curule  offices,  be  was 
consul  elect  in  AJ),  14.  the  year  o(  Augustus's  death.  His  father, 
on  hii  accesuon  to  the  throne,  Immediaiely  sent  hini  lo  put  donn 
■  mulinyof  tbetroopsinPannonii,  (task  wbicbheauctessfuliy 
accomplished  (Tacitus,  H>iiiaIi,j,i4-jo).  As  goycnwr of  Ulyri- 
cum  (13).  be  set  the  Germanic  tribes  against  one  anDIher,  and 
CDCouraged  Calualda.  chief  of  tbe  Gotliones,  to  drive  out  Marbod 
(Haroboduus),  king  ol  the  MaiconnnnL  On  bis  return  Druaus 
was  consul  a  second  time  (11)  and  in  the  loUowing  year  received 
the  irBiUDidan  authority  from  Tiberius,  which  practically  indi- 
cated turn  M  bejr  to  the  throne.  Sejanus,  who  also  aspired 
He 


endeavDuitd  to  poison  Tibeiius's  mind  against  him,  seduced 
Drusus's  wife  and  persuaded  her  to  asaisi  him  in  murdering  her 
husband.  Her  physician  Euderaus  prepared  and  the  eunuch 
Lygdus  administered  a  slow  poison,  from  the  effects  of  which 
Dcutus  died  after  a  lingering  iUnes.  Although  Tibcllus  is  said 
10  have  received  the  news " 


tohaveenlerl 


lehad  BI 


n  it;  In 


I,  he 


■rat  a  man  of  violent  passions,  a  drunkard  and  a  dcbaucbce, 
but  not  entirely  devoid  o(  belter  feelings,  as  u  shown  by  kis 
tuidoubtedly  sincere  grief  at  tbe  death  of  Germaniciis.    The 

ably  due  to  the  instructions  or  influence  of  Tiberius  (Ana^i, 
a.  i),  since  he  was  himKlf  naturally  Irank  and  open,  and  for  this 
reason,  notwiihstanding  his  vices,  toon  popular  than  his  father. 
He  revelltd  in  bloody  gtadialorial  displays,  and  tbi 
awards  used  on  such  occasions  were  called  "  Drusinc." 

See  TaeituB.,4aH;i.  i.  76.  iv.  B-n:  Dlo  Cainus  Mi,  i], 
Suctooiii,  Tiiiriiii.  61  ;).<:.  Turn.  TiUriMillii  7>aiiJ  (190J 

DRYADES,  or  HiMUDKYUies,  in  Greek  mythology,  nyn 
of  tncsaod  witods.  Each  particular  tree  {j^)  was  the  bom 
its  own  special  Dryad,  who  was  luppoied  lo  be  born  and 
die  adtb  it  lAw).- 


DBTAini»,JOIUJ  (1748-1810),  SwedistiboUahi;  «M  ban- 
in  1748.  By  bis  uncle.  Di  Lara  Uontin,  to  whom  his  education 
was  eninitnd,  he  was  (tut  la  the  univenily  of  GotbenbBrg. 
wbetice  he  removed  to  Lund.  After  takisg  hit  decree  there  in 
1776.  he  studied  at  UpsaU  uader  Linnaeus,  and  then  became 
for  a  time  tutor  to  a  young  Swedish  noblenuui.  He  nert  vistid 
England,  and,  oa  the  death  of  bb  Iriend  Dr  Daniel  Cbailes 
Solander  {1736-1783],  succeeded  Um  as  librarian  to  Sit  Joaeph 
Banks.  He  wag  librarian  to  tbe  Royal  Sodety  and  also  10  the 
Linneao  Sodety.  Of  the  latter,  b  17S8,  he  was  one  of  tbe 
lourideiq,  and,  when  it  was  zrKorponted  by  royal  charter  in  iftoi. 
he  look  a  leading  part  in  drawing  up  its  laws  and  regulations, 
Ue  was  vice-president  of  the  society  tiU  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  London  on  the  igth  ol  October  iSro.  Besides  papen 
in  the  Transactions  of  the Linnean  and  other  socSelitt.Dryander 
published  Disstrtatto  graduatis  fungoi  ngno  vcgftob^i  tiiulkaitt 
(Luod,  1776),  and  Caialogus  biUiotiieaie  hitl^K^naitaaiit 
Joupki  Banii,  Bart.  (London,  i;«6.i8oo,  s  vob.).  He  alta 
edited  the  first  and  part  of  the  second  edition  of  W.  Aitan'a 
Hsrliii  Keaeiuis  and  W.  Roiburgh's  PlanSt  ef  llu  CaaJI  tf 

DRYBUROH  ABBET,  a  moiKuUc  ruin  in  tbe  eitreme  soulh- 
wesl  ol  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  about  j  m.  S.E.  of  Mobow,  and 
I  ^  to.  E.  ol  St  fioswdls  stttira  oa  Iba  North  Brtcfcb  oAM|fB 
Wivcrtey  route  from  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle.  Tbe  name  hu  bcca 
derived  frcsn  (he  Gaelic  da/adi  brmui,  "  «ak  bank,  "  in  aUiuioa 
to  the  Uf  I  that  the  Druids  once  practised  their  rites  here.  The 
abbey  orcupiea  the  spot  where,  about  jii,  St  Modan,  an  Iriak 
Culdee,  oiiblishcd  a  sanctuary — a  secluded  position  on  a  tongoe 
of  bnd  waihed  on  three  oAa  by  the  Tweed.  Founded  in  1 1  so 
by  David  I. — though  it  has  tdio  been  ascribed  to  Hugh  do 
MotvlUc  (d.  1 161),  lord  of  Lauderdale  and  constable  of  &Bllaiid 
— it  enjoyed  grest  prosperity  until  ijai,  when  it  was  parliiUy 
destroyed  by  the  English  under  Edward  IL  IlsuScredagainal 
the  hiodsof  Richard  II,  in  1385,  and  was  reduced  to  ruin  during 
Iheexpedtlionof  the  carl  of  Hertford  in  ijtj.     After  the  Relor- 

(i6a4)bvJamesVLtoJohnErskine,indearlo[Uiir.  Ala  later 
dale  it  woa  sold,  but  reverled  to  a  branch  of  the  Erakinet  id 
17A6.  whenit  was  acquired  by  the  iithearlof  fiuchan.  1111700 
the  abbey  lands  belonged  to  Thomas  HalihunoD,  Scott's  gieai- 
grandfuhcr,aDd,  but  for  an  extravagant  grand-uncle  who  bccant 
bankrupt  and  had  to  part  with  the  prcfierty,  they  would  have 
descended  10  Sir  Walter  by  inheritance.  "  We  have  DOIhing  left 
ol  Dryburgh,"  he  snid,  "  but  the  right  of  ntctchlDg  our  bone* 
there."  The  style  in  general  b  Early  English,  but  the  west  door 
and  the  restored  entrance  (rom  the  nave  to  the  doislcrs  are  6ne, 
eiamplea  of  iran^iional  Norman.  Though  in  various  stages  ol 
decay,  nearly  every  one  of  the  monastic  buildings  is  represented 
by  a  ftagRKnt.  01  the  crudlorm  church— 19a  ft.  long  by  75 
broad  at  Ibc  transcpts—lhcre  remain  some  of  the  outer  walls, 
a  segment  of  the  choir,  the  east  aisle  ol  the  north  transept,  the 
stumps  of  BORIC  of  the  jHllais  of  the  nave,  the  west  gaUe.  iht 
south  transept  arid  its  ad>acent  chapel  of  St  Modan.  Tbe  most 
beautiful  of  these  relics  b  St  Uary's  aisle  of  Ibc  norlh  iransqK, 
in  which  were  buried  Sir  Waller  Scott  (iSji),bb  wife,  son,  bit 
son-ln-Uw  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  and  his  anceston,  the  Hali- 
burtons  ol  New  Mains.  Sir  Waher's  Ittnb  is  a  plain  block  a( 
polished  Petcrbfiad  granjle,  inscribed  only  with  his  name  and  the 
dales  ol  his  birth  and  death.  The  ncii  aisle  Is  the  burial-place 
ol  the  Eiskina  ol  Shielhill  and  the  Haigs  of  Bemeisydc.  Oa 
the  south  side  of  Uie  church,  at  a  lower  level,  stand  ihe  doiilcit, 
about  too  II.  square,  bounded  on  Ihe  wol  by  the  dui^eon^ 
on  the  soDtb-wesI  by  thecellatt  and  rclcclofy,  in  the  west,  waK 
of  svhich  is  an  caquisLte  jvy.dad  rose  window,  and  on  the  east 
by  ibe  chapter-house,  on  a  Hill  lower  levcL  The  chapler-houie, 
a  lolly  building  with  vaulted  roof.is  the  most  complete  structure 
ol  the  group,  and  adjoining  it  on  Ihe  south  are,  first  the  ahbot't 
pariour  and  then  the  library,  the  three  apartments  communicat- 
ing with  each  other,  and  constituting  the  oldest  portiog  uf  Ihe 
abbey.  In  the  grounds  are  many  venerable  trees,  a  yew  near  tlie 
chapter-house  being  at  IcM.  cc«val  with  thf  abbey. 


DliYDEN 


6og 


BBnDi  MHI  (i6li-iTori.  En^b  pert,  bon  oi  or  iIhdI 
the  olh  oi  Aiguil  i<iM>  *'  AMirinUe,  !•  Nonhunpunt'Tc. 
vu  of  Cuobeiland  stock,  iJwu^  liia  rimily  hid  beei  lelilnl 
lor  UuM  CH»ntioD9  u  NoiUt 


m  EnaDiuK,  uMt  lo  Im  b«D  ID  pnnjd  of  iht  gttdt 

■cboku^  (rindihip  tliU  he  gan  the  nuw  ol  Enmiu  lo  hb 
ddest  MS.  The  lunie  Eissh  wu  bonie  by  Or  porl'i  hlb«, 
Ux  Ihird  UD  af  Sir  Emnii  I>rydeii.  The  leMiJngs  and  toti- 
bcKiDiit  of  the  fomiiy  wen  PuriUn  and  ut]-in«urchi<«].  SJr 
EtUfutu  Drydoi.vent  to  prisoii  nther  thafi  poy'loan  money  to 
QkiIs  I.;  th*  poet'i  ancle.  Sir  John  Dryden,  >nd  hh  fMtier 
£roBiui»  lervcd  od  ^ivenunent  comirfnfDni  dwfdg  the  Com- 
■noaweakh.  lb  nnther'ifanDy,  the  PiclieT7ngs,Het«  stilt  more 
pnunincot  on  the  Puritan  tide-  5ir  Gilbert  Pirketmg,  hi&cou&ih. 
waichanb^iB  to  IhePnlUctor,  and  va*  Knninoned  10  Crom- 
well'a  House  of  Lordatn  1657.  A  Imalwonhy  tradition  bshtIs 
tlal  John  Dr/dHi  wu  ban  at  the  rectory  of  Aldwiakle  AH 
Sainti.  of  wbidi  hia  lUteRul  paodflther,  Henry  Pickering, 

.Diyden'i  .cduolioB  tra*  mch  u  became  a  acion  of  (hCH 
RiiKEtabic  lamiliB  ol  •qoiRi  and  rvnon,  amoflg  whom  Ihc 
chuce  csBtut  wttb  Etanui  had  Mt  ■  certain  (raAlion  of 
prfcnl.>.>.ip  Hla  father.  vbMCOwnfortimt.kdded  to  hi!  wife's, 
wu  BOt  krge,  ptocured  tor  the  poet,  who  was  (He  ddcsl  of 
tbnttofi  ehUdm,  ididatiMi  to  Wslntlmtn'  Kliod  u  a  Ung'i 
labolBt,  mdct  tba  fanioiu  Dr  Biuby.  Some  elFEiic  wnn  which 
DrydcB  wnte  Iber*  M  (he  death  0)  a  uhaalfeilow-,  Henry,  Lord 
Hasliiici,  ion  «f  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  In  1644,  were  peblislKd 
in  Lairynu*  Ummm,  anwng  ether  elegiei  by  "  diven  persons 
of  aabiily  and  worth  "  In  comincmoratlon  of  the  same  event. 
16  soon  after  again  In  print,  among  writer*  of  cem- 
to  a  friend  of  hii.  John  Hoddesdbn,  who 
I  a  volume  of  E^ranu  in  T6;a.  Dtyden's  contribution 
"  John  Ilrydfn  of  Trinity  C,"  aahe  had  gone  optioni 
liter  la  Cunbrldge  in  May  rdso.  He  wal  elected  a 
u  of  Tiially  on  the  WettmiiHter  foundation  in  October  of 
tbs  lame  yew,  and  took  hli  degree  of  K.A.  in  i6{4.  The  only 
■ncorded  ineldait  of  Ui  college  midcnce  is  some  tmcipliiined 
act  el  dbebadlence  to  the  vice~mw(cr,  for  which  lie  wu  "  pM 
OBt  al  oammmt  "  ind  "  gated  "  for  a  forlniEhl.  HEs  father  died 
in  list,  leaving  hfm  muter  of  two^Erdiol  a  nnatl  estate  near 
Blakeslcy,  werth  about  £6a  a  year.  The  neat  three  ytin  he  is 
10  have  spent  at  Cambridge.    In  any  case  Ihey  were  spent 

where  In   study;  for  his  Krst  cmsidenble  poem  hfars 

iidivullbte  mariu  of  tdtoEtrly  habits,  la  well  as  of  a  command 
of  nnethat  could  not  have  been  acquiie^  witboul  pracllce. 

The  mtddle  of  1657  ii  tjvcti  19  the  date  of  his  Icivmg  the 
univcnity  to  take  up  his  ttsidence  in  London.  In  one  of  hfi 
many  subsequent  hleniy  <Iuirrels,  il-wia  slid  by  ShidwiUthat 
he  had  been  clerk  to  Sir  Gilbert  Picketing,  his  cousin,  who  wu 
diamberfain  lo  Cromwell;  snd  noihing  is  more  likely  Ihin  that 
be  obtained  some  empkiymenl  under  his  powerful  cousin  when 
he  cavie  lo  London.  Ho  is  said  to  have  lived  at  first  in  the  hcvsc 
o(  hb  first  publisher,  HeningBun,  »llh  whom  he  wu  connected 
till  i«]9,  when  Jacob  TonHD  began  lo  publiih  his  books.  He 
first  emerged  from  obscurely  with  his  if  erne  Slaaai  (1 659)  to  ''^ 
memory  of  the  Protectoc.  That  these  stanzuibould  have  made 
himaiumeuapoctdaesnalappeuiurpcisfngwhcnwe  compare 
Ihctn  with  Waller's  vctset  on  the  same  occasion.  Dryden  took 
iomr  time  to  conuder  them,  and  it  was  impossible  Ihal  thty 
ihouIdnot^veanimpresdonafhtsinleUectualslTcngth,  Donne 
wu  hit  model;  it  Is  obvious  thit  both  hli  ar  and  hlsfmigination 
•tie  lalniitcd  with  Donne's  elegiac  (treiRi  when  hs  wrale; 
yet  when  we  look  beneath  the  sutfKC  wc  find  unmistakable 
tncei  that  the  pupil  was  not  without  decided  theories  that  rai 
counter  to  the  practice  of  the  master.  II  is  plainly  not  b; 
accident  that  each  stinia  contains  one  deat-cut  brflliani  point 
The  poem  is  an  academic  cicrcise,  and  it  teems  to  be  animate 
by  in  undcr-auTUil  ol  stioag  contaigadinis  ptOlcM  igaiut  lb 


trregolaritfes  talented  V  (h*  ntharitiu.  Dryden  had  studied 
■'-  "rtenl  dassici  for  himscll,  and  their  method  ol  uniformity 
iboraie  finish  commended  itsdf  to  his  robust  and  orderly 
In  itself  the  poem  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  [pcmory 
of  Cnmwell. 
To  those  who  regard  the  poet  u  1  seer  with  a  iicted  mission, 
id  refuse  the  name  iltogether  to  1  literary  manufacturer  lo 
rder,  it  comes  with  a  certain  shock  to  find  Dryden,  the  heredilary 
uritao.  the  panegyrnt  ol  Cromwell,  hiiling  the  tclutn  o(  King 
Charies  in  Aihaa  Rcdia  (1660],  deploring  his  long  absence, 
„  ihe  despair  with  which  he  hid  Seen  "  the  rebel 
thrtve,  the  loyal  ciosl."  A  PaiKgyric  on  llw  Corixnalum  followed 
in  1061.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  also,  itifrseo  Jtafiii  <i 
inferior  to  the-  Httoit  Stamaj. 

Dryden  was  compelled  lo  supplement  hti  slender  Income  by 
his  writings.  He  naturally  flrsi  Ihought  ol  tragedy,— his  own 
genius,  as  he  has  informed  us,  inclining  him  mther  to  that  species 
of  composition;  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  Restoration  he  wrote 
a  tragedy  on  Ihc  fate  ol  Henry,  duke  of  Guise.  But  some  friends 
advised  him  that  its  construction  was  nol  suited  to  the  require- 
raenti  ol  the  stage,  so  he  put  it  aside,  and  used  only  one  scene 
of  the  original  play  laler  on,  when  he  again  attempted  the  sulyect 
■    ■■       ■      ■■    ingfaUedte       * 


raprfy,  he  iie«  turn 

edhts 

Itentim  lo 

comedy,  although 

ai 

he  admitted,  he  had 

little  n 

alural  turn 

for  it.    '■  1  confK 

be  said,  in  ■  short  ess. 

yinh 

s  own  defcn 

-e,  printed  before 

'«e 

MionEmprnr,"Tf. 

chid 

endeavours 

re  to  delight  the 

n  which  Hive,    Ifth 

e  humour  of  this  be 

or  to*  comedy,  small 

I  win 

orce  my  gen 

us  to  obey  it,  though 

with  more  reputation 

I  could 

write  in  ve 

se.    I  know  I  am 

so  fitted  by  nature 

o  writ 

comedy;.!  want  that  gaicly 

ol 

humour  which  is  requ 

ucd  to 

it.    My  CO 

vc  nation  is  slow 

nd 

of  those  who  endeavour  to  break  Jest!  fn  company  01  1 
TTpartces-  So  that  those  who  decry  my  comedies  do  m 
injuty.  eicept  it  be  m  point  of  profit;  reputation  in  Ihom  i 
last  thhig  lo  which  I  dull  pretend."  He  was  really  u  wi 
ily  a  playwright;  the  age  demanded 


Dured  tc 


lupply  11 


d  of  c 


nedy  tl 

j|.    Bustle,  Intrigue 


demanded.  Hisfltsfaii 
and  coinely  humorous  dialogue  se 
popular  demand;  and,  looking  about  for  a  plot,  be  found  some- 
thing to  suit  him  in  1  Spanish  taunt,  and  wrote  Tht  Wild 
CaSoHt.  The  play  was  acted  !n  February  i96j,  by  Thomas 
Killlgrew'S  company  in  Vere  Street.  It  was  not  a  success,  and 
Pepys  showed  good  judgment  '     '  "  '""  "' 


win  I 
nour;  the 

of  the  world,  have  nol  the  ui 
Of  this  he  seems  (0  have  been  < 
riTTved,  in  1M7,  he  complalnei 
of  comic  wit,  and  admitted  lb< 
Judge  of  the  wit's  success.  Dr 
the  laihire  of  TU  WM  CaUa 
Ladia,  also  founded  on  a  Spaa 
of  t643,  and  printed  in  the  ncil 

there  wu  much  in  it  which  the 
tadelic»tB-  But  he  never  qu 
citravagance.  Tkt  WiU  GaUa 
Anip^aifcit,  er  Vat  ia  e  Uta 
the  same  late;  and  even  ulale 
years'  cipetieTice  to  guide  him, 
laiD  was  prohibited,  after  tht 
indecent  for  the  stage.  Db]ik< 
■  somewhat  ludicrous  pretext  1 
goen.  and  probably  there  wu  ■ 
of  Limbaiam:  sliQ  there  Is  a 
of  Dryden 's  Indecency  which  «i 

him  to  an  execs*  from  wbicb  K 


lyCoogle 


6lQ 


DRYDCN 


After  tfie  pndiKlloii  of  Tkt  Raal  l^Ui  in  1A63,  Drydcn 
Usialcd  Sir  Robert  Howard  JD  the  compuitJOD  of  ft  tngcdy  in 
heroic  vent,  Tic  Indian  Q<Mt*,  ptodiuxd  with  (cnt  qilmdour 
in  January  16&4.  He  inuiied  Udy  EUubeib  Howud,  Sir 
Xobett'i  lister  and  daughter  of  the  ill  earl  of  Berkahire,  an  the 
lil  of  December  1663.  Lady  ELiaabetli'i  reputation  waj  tarae- 
what  compromised  before  ihii  union,  which  wal  not  a  haf^  one, 
and  thtre  ii  ume  evidence  lor  the  scandal  in  a  letter  written  by 
her  befoti:  her  marriage  to  Philip,  md  cail  of  Cheiterfickl.  Tlit 
Imliaji  Quan  was  a  gnat  miccem,  one  oS  the  gicatcit  since  the 
teoprnini  of  the  thtatrel.  Thil  wai  in  all  likelihood  due  much 
Usi  to  the  heroic  veiM  and  the  uclusion  of  comic  •ctnei  from 
the  tragedy  thai 


iri£ce>  on  the  itage.  the  ap 


linfjag  in  llie  ai 


of  these 


le  god  of  dream*  ascending  through  a  trap.  The  novtlty 
1  spectado,  at  well  as  of  the  Indian  character!, 
Bitn  trie  splendid  Qucco  Zemponlla,  acted  by  Mrs  MuskiU  in 
a  real  Indian  dress  of  lenthcn  prcsenlcd  to  het  by  tin  Apbta 
Behn.  as  the  centre  of  the  play,  was  the  ehtcl  secret  of  thetuness 
of  TMt  laiiaa  Quitn.    Ihese  melodiamaiic  propenies  were  >o 


larked  I. 


velly  Ii 


V  the  tc 


Dryden  was  tempted .  to  return  to  tragedy ;  he  followed  up 
The  Mian  Queen  with  Tlu  Indian  Emptrar,  tr  Ikt  Cimqiial  a/ 
Mciict  by  Iht  Spaniaiii,  which  wai acted  in  1665,  and  also  proved 

Bui  Dryden  was  not  cantent  with  writing  iragedicd  in  rhymed 
verse.  He  took  up  the  quotion  ai  the  propriety  ol  rhyme  in 
serious  pUys  tmriKdiildy  after  the  succos  of  The  IndianQiutx, 
inihep[ebcetDancdiLlDnfiM4)aI  Thi  Rivil  laiia.  In  that 
first  statement  of  his  case,  he  considered  the  chief  objection  to 
the  use  of  rhyme,  and  urged  his  chief  argument  in  in  favour. 
"^^  >t  natural,  some  people  had  said;  ~        >  ■  ■     . 


d  that  much  oi 


iuunnatu 

-alness  is  not  the  fault  of  the  rhyme  but  of  the  writer. 

who  hasn 

ol  suSicienI  command  of  language  to  rhyme  easily. 

f  rhyme  he  has  to  say  that  it  at  once  stimulates  the 

imaginaUo 

n,  and  prevenU  it  ttom  being  too  discursive  in  its 

Bights. 

During  the  Great  Plague,  when  the  theatre*  were  closed,  and 
Drydcn  was  living  at  Charlton.  WUtshire,  at  the  seat  ol  his 
[ather-in-law,  (he  carl  of  Berkshire,  he  occupied  I  considerable 
part  of  his  lima  in  thinking  over  the  principles  of  dramatic  com- 
position, and  threw  hia  conclusion)  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
which  he  called  an  £iiay  ol  Dramatick  Paait  and  published  in 
t66«.  The  essay  tikes  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Neindci 
(Dtyden),  Eugcnius  [Charles,  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  eiri 
of  Dorset),  Critcs  (Sir  R.  Howard),  and  Lisideius  (Sir  C.  SedleyJ, 
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b  the  critical  work  of  Comeille  in  the  prefaces  and  discouises 
contained  in  the  edition  of  1660.  but  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  buly  of  contemporary  French  and  Spani^ 
criticism.  Critcs  maintains  the  superiority  of  the  classical 
drama;  Liudeius  supports  the  eiacling  rules  ol  French  dramatic 
writing;  Ncandci  defends  the  English  drama  of  the  preced- 
ing geociaiioni,  including,  in  a  long  speech,  an  eiaminaiion  ol 
Ben  Jonwn'i  Siltnl  IV'cFuaa.  Neandcr  argues,  however,  that 
English  diama  has  much  to  gain  by  the  ot>servance  of  exact 
methods  of  construction  without  abandoning  entirely  the  liberty 
which  English  writers  had  always  daimed.  He  then  goa  an  to 
defend  the  use  of  rhyme  in  serious  drama.  Howard  had  argued 
against  the  use  of  rhyme  in  a  "  ptelace  "  ID  Four  Nem  Playi 
(i66j),  which  had  furnished  the  cicusc  for  Dryden's  essay. 
Howard  replied  to  Dryden's  essay  in  a  preface  to  Jkt  D*ti  tf 
Icrma  (iMS).    Drydcn  al 


DramalifHt  Ptaii.  prefiicd  10  Ihe  second 
Iniicn  EmfBof.    Itislheableilaodi 
bit  views  alMUl  thi 
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i^ymenl  of  rhymed  caupleli  iit  uifcdy. 


Belon  his  fetum  to  torn  al  the  end  of  16W,  «)ieath>  tbcatio 
(which  had  been  doacd  during  Ihe  disaMera  of  iMj  and  16M} 

Great  Fire  entitled  Annmi  MiraHlii.  The  poem  la  in  quatrsin, 
the  metre  of  his  ifimic  JUnu  in  pnise  of  Cromwell,  whkfa 
Diydeo  chose,  he  tetlt  us.  "  benosc  be  bad  ever  judged  it  meec 
noble  and  of  greater  dignity  both  for  the  lonBd  and  Bmnbee 
than  any  other  verse  in  use  amontst  us."  Tlie  preface  to  tbe 
poem  CDBlains  an  interesting  diacuaaon  ol  whal  be  call*  "  wit- 
writiog,"  introduced  by  Ihe  remark  that  "  the  oompoiilioB  of  all 
poems  is  or  ought  to  be  of  wit."  Hia  deacription  of  the  Great 
Fire  is  a  faB«u  ipedmen  of  thl*  wit-writing,  mbdi  mon 
cardesi  and  daring,  and  much  inan  difficult  to  aympathiic 
with,  than  the  graver  cooceili  in  hi*  panegyric  of  the  Pre- 
lector. In  Annia  Uinbili4  the  poet  *{»UrOfAi*es  the  newly 
founded  Royal  Sodely,  of  lAdch  he  had  been  dectcd  a  member 
inHS«i. 

From  the  rtoptnio]  of  the  theatrti  ia  i6t6  iM  Naveoibcr 
i5Si.  the  date  ol  hii  Aiulm  a^  Atkiltpkd,  Diyden  pioductd 
nothing  but  plays.  The  itage  wu  tail  chief  tomtx  of  income, 
Sfcnl  LoK,  tr  Oa  ifaiif  Qi«e>i.  a  tragi -comedy,  producnl  is 
March  1667.  was  based  on  an  episode  in  the  Arlawknt,  ou  U 
Ctiai  Cyt>a  of  Mile  de  Scudiry,  the  historical  etigiiul  of  the 
"  Maiden  Queen"  being  Christina.  qucenofSwedesi.  The  fir» 
logue  claims  that  the  piece  is  written  with  paina  aad  Ihma^^ 
by  the  tiacteit  rule*,  with  itrici  observance  ol  ihe  wdUei, 
and  "  a  mingled  chime  ti  Jomoa'*  buinoui'  and  of  ConwiUc'a 
rhyme  "1  but  it  owed  it*  lucccu  cbicHy  to  the  charm  of  Nefl 
Gwyn's  acting  In  the  pan  of  Florimet.  Il  i*  noticeable  tt«i 
only  ihc  more  pastlenate  pans  of  the  diaJogue  are  rhymed, 
Dryden's  theory  apparently  being  tliat  rhyme  is  then  demanded 
for  the  devatioB  ol  the  style.  His  neat  play.  Sir  Uariin  Utt-aO^ 
or  Ikt  Fiipici  Innocaut,  an  adaptaUon  in  proee  of  the  duke 
of  Newcastle's  translation  ol  MoUfn's  L'6jcvii,  wa*  producnl 
at  Ihe  Duke's  theatre,  without  the  author's  name,  in  1M7.  It 
was  about  thi*  time  that  Drydcn  became  a  ntained  wrilet 
under  contract  lor  the  King's  theatre,  receiving  from  it  £300 
or  £400  a  year,  till  it  was  burnt  down  in  167],  and  about  ita» 
(or  lis  yean  more  tUl  the  beginning  of  167S.  His  co-operuioa 
with  Davcnant  in  a  new  version  ( 166;)  of  Shakeipean's  reH><tl 
— for  his  share  in  which  Dryden  can  hardly  be  pardoned  on  tb* 
ground  that  the  chief  alterations  were  happy  thougbti  of  Daw 
nant'i,  seeing  that  be  affirms  he  never  worked  at  anything  wiib 
more  delight— must  also  be  supposed  to  be  anterior  to  ih« 
conpleiion  ol  bis  contract  with  the  Theatre  Koyal.  He  rat 
engaged  to  write  three  plays  a  year,  and  he  contributed  onjy 
ten  plays  during  the  ten  yean  of  his  engagement,  ^pally  ei- 
haustiog  the  patienco  of  hi*  partneia  by  joining  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  play  for  the  rival  house.  In  adapting  L'£itnrdi, 
Dryden  did  not  catch  Moli^e's  lightneuol  touch;  Uaalleralioo* 
go  towards  making  the  comedy  into  a  farce.  Berhaps  all  Iha 
more  on  this  account  Sir  MarliH  Uar-ail  had  a  great  run  al 
the  theatre  in  LinculB's  loo  Field*.  There  is  alwaya  a  certain 
coarseness  in  Drydcn'*  humour,  aparf  from  the  coaneoeu  of 
his  ase,~a  certain  lotciliie  nAigboesa  of  louch  which  belongs 
to  the  character  of  the  man.  His  .4  a  Eteninc'i  Lm,  or  Iki  Uttk 
AtlraUfa,  an  adaptation  from  Li  fiiM  Ailrolipu  of  the  youngti 
Corneille,  produced  at  the  King'*  theatre  in  166S,  seemed  to 
Pepys  "  very  smutty,  and  nothing  so  good  a*  TktUaidiHQiim 
or  rit/nJinnfi-fowoIDiydcn'amnking."  Evelyn  thought 
it  foolish  and  profane,  and  was  grieved  "  to  tee  how  Ute  stag* 
wi*  degenerated  and  polluted  by  the  licentious  time*-"  Laiia 
d  la  Uodi,  another  of  Dryden's  cautnct  comedies,  produced  in 
1663.  was  "  Ki  mean  a  thing,"  Pepys  says,  that  it  was  only  onca 
acted,  and  Dryden  never  published  it.  Of  his  oihs  comediea, 
Ifdrriafe  i  la  Utit  [produced  1671).  T»i  Auimaliem,  v  LaH 
inaNutnay  (1673),  TIa Kind Kupa.tr UrLimlakam {liit), 
only  the  first  wa*  moderately  tucccssful. 

While  Diyden  met  with  such  indifferent  success  In  hi*  willin| 
eflorls  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  age  for  low  comedy,  ha 
struck  upon  a  really  populat  and  profitable  vein  ia  betolc 
tragedy.     Tyroaisjc  Lot.  tr  Ikt  £gyaf  Uarlyr,  a  Koman  pUy 
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BucUatrT,  ma  pradnccd  ia  iMg.    tt  is  in  riirowd  cooiifeU, 


Mriom  diUmcUr  of  the  play.  Almmar  and  AlmakUt,  tr  Ike 
C«fi>u(  a/Cranaifa,  >  tia|cd)F  in  two  parO,  ml  mitten  in  i66g 
to  1670.  HwhiitDdcAlbnckfiouuiitUkBichic^fnnnHDeile 
Scudiry**  ramua  of  AlmMit,  but  CiydEB  boROia  Indy  bom 
other  book*  ol  hen  end  h(  '  —  -      ■ 


*bo  Inil  neva  ceued  Co  lidicnla  the  piqnilv  tme  in  thoe 
tfttvnguit  heroiG  pbtyi.  Dijrden  ikuM  b*ite<l  bodnqne 
in  hii  epilofiw  U  the  Mcond  put  of  Tit*  Ctut*"*  ^  Grtuaia, 
In  whicb  be  chu|ed  tlie  cwnedy  of  the  EHubethui  ige  with 

Ian  uid  hoDooi  with  aeaaaat,  ind  cbiaad  br  Ua  own  diM 
uid  hti  own  play*  4d  advance  in  ttacae  atapccti.  Tin  JUUtial, 
written  by  the  duke  of  BtKkimhm.  with  the  aaabtuc^  it 
wu  taid,  ol  Samnd  Buller,  Hirtin  diSoid,  nanu  Spnt  ud 
othera,  aad  pnduced  in  1671,  wia  a  aeveie  and  jatt  poniibttait 
lor  th^  booiL  Davauil  waa  oiigiaaUy  the  heioi  hut  on  Ua 
death  in  1668  tiia  aatfae  ma  tarDcd  tqnD  Dcydo,  «ba  ia  hen 
ODOBatulty  tidiculed  under  the  oasie  «f  Bayci,  the  name  bdng 
joatificd  by  Ua  ai^ioistmcDt  in  lit  JO  aa  poet  luucate  and  bialoie- 
sreplifi  to  the  k^  (with  a  peuion  <rf  £joo  a  year  and  a  buti 
ol  canary  wine).    It  la  aaid  that  Tit  Rditan^i  ma  bcfuo  In 


beroei  In  Tkt  Sittf  ^  Rluia,  and  the  eitiavafaal  heraka  of 
Tki  Iwdim  Qutm.  Maleiiala  aecnsnkted  upon  them  ta  the 
faahion  coDtiaued,  and  by  the  time  Dryden  had  pradiwtd  U> 
Tyram^  Lm.  and  UaCntMtf  ff  fiwMda,  be  hwlao  eaubUahed 
himadf  aa  the  chief  ideudcraa  to  bacane  natutaUy  the  ccnUal 
fifura  of-  the  biufeaque.  Later  Drydea  fully  avrngcd  UvkU 
on  BucUnibBin  by  hi*  portrait  of  TiaA  ia  AU^tm  ant  AiUu- 
fM.  Bia  [mmediilt  reply  li  cootaioed  In  the  preface  "  Of 
HcrJc  PUya  "  and  the  "  Defence  ol  the  EpOecne,"  printed  in 
thefirBteditlBn(i67i]afUaCnfMMi/Cr*iMda.  Inlheae,ao 
far  tron  lau<bins  with  hia  ccaaon,  he  addreaaei  then  fiom  the 
ytnini-nfj  ol  Mccesa.  "  But  I  have  already  ampt  the  alakaa; 
and,  with  the  comnuo  good  fortune  tf  proapeniM  laaealara, 
can  be  content  10  ait  quietly;  U>  hear  my  fortune  caned  by  aome, 
and  my  Eaulli  anelpied  by  olhtn,  and  to  suffer  both  itithoul 
reply."  Heroic  verse,  he  issum  them,  is  lo  esthblished  that  few 
(ragedlea  are  Lkdy  benceloiwanl  to  be  written  in  any  other 
Betre,  In  the  courae  of  a  year  or  two  Tit  CtmfmU  r]  Granda 
was  attacked  also  by  Elkanah  Settle,  on  whom  Dtyden  revenged 
Umsell  later,  makini  bim  the  "  Doeg  "  of  the  leomd  part  ol 
AtutUm  and  XitifsfW. 

His  next  tragedy,  Amiayna  {1673),  an  eihibitkin  ol  certain 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Dutch  on  English  merchants  in 
the  East  Indies,  Jiut  on  the  stage  to  inflame  the  pubL*c  mind  in 
view  of  the  Dutch  war,  was  written,  with  the  eiceplion  of  a  lew 
passaga,  in  prose,  and  those  pauagei  in  blank  vene.  An  opera 
which  hswmtt  in  rhymed  couplets,  called  Thi  State  tf  Innofmii, 
tmi  Fail  e}  ilia,  an  attempt  to  turn  pan  of  Paadiii  Lett  into 
rhyme,  a*  a  proof  of  its  supetiodty  to  blank  verse,  was  prefaced 
by  an  "  Apoldgy  for  Heroique  Poetry  and  Poeiique  Licence," 
and  enured  at  Suitonen'  Hall  in  1674,  but  it  »aa  never  acted. 
The  redeeming  ciicunuunce  about  the  performance  is  the 
admiration  pnJeued  by  the  adapter  for  hii  ori^nal,  which  he 
•piDtiouncci  "  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest,  mat  noble  and 
most  sublime  poems  which  either  this  age  or  nation  has  pro- 
duced." Dryden  is  said  to  have  had  the  elder  poet's  leave"  to 
tat  ^  verses."  In  Aurtiteiii,  which  was  Dryden's  last,  and 
also  his  beat,  rhymed  tragedy,  he  borrowed  Irora  conteDiporary 
kialaty,  for  the  Great  Uatul  was  still  livi^.    In  the  prolofue 


ba'conldiid  that  bi  had  powD  maiy  of  hit  loarlorcd  Dbtnaa 
rhyme  ud  tctiaetsd,  with  cbaeacterialk  frankness,  hia  di^trH- 
Inf  cootnalof  the  Elinbethan  with  his  own  age.  S«l  the  stings 
of  ntJtiiurnfhadMhiiulatedhiDitodahla  ntmoM  to  Jaetify 
Ui  devotion  to  Ida  nialre«,  and  he  daima  that  XMnogub  is 
"  the  most  comet "  ol  his  playa.  It  ma  latered  at  Sutionen' 
Hall  and  probahly  acted  in  167s,  and  puEdiihsdin  thefOUowing 
ye«. 

After  the  pioduetioB  of  Amtmtuit  he  leans  to  have  retted 
for  an  interval  from  writing,  enabled  la  do  so,  probaldy  by  an 
iddltionni  pcnsioa  of  £100  granted  to  him  by  the  king.  During 
tUs  interval  he  would  seem  to  have  reooniukiRid  the  piindplea 
ol  dnaulic  composition,  and  lohavemadeapaiticDlarstudyof 
the  works  aC.fihakmpeare.  Hk  fruits  of  thia  appeared  in  Att 
/er  £««,  er  lit  WaiU  Will  Lul.  a  venioa  of  the  Uoiy  of  Antoay 
and  Cleapntn,  piodnsed  tn  \6ii,  ariilth  must  be  regarded  as 
a  «ay  remarkable  depaitwe  lor  a  nun  el  hia  age,  and  a  maderf  id 
ptoof  el  mdimlniabed  openneis  and  ptaatiif ty  of  mind.  In  his 
pnviooa  writinga  on  dntmatic  theory,'  Diyden,  while  admiring 
thn  riqrme  of  tlte  French  dramatiata  as  an  advance  in  art,  did 
'■*  ■  '  s  to  the  regularity  of  their  plots;  he 
mgnbu  stracture  of  the  EKiabethaii 
favourable  to  variety  bath.ol  ictioo 
~  In  frank  imitation  of  Shabspeare, 
'  'I  Judge  from  ^a/»£«H, 
Croundt  of  Ciiddsm  in 
Tngedy,"  ptdiied  to  TnOtu  ai^  Cnitida  (ifi?^),  the  chief 

glvinggteuetunity  to  hiaplot.  He  npheld  still  the  superiorly 
of  Shakeweaie  10  the  French  dramal^ta  In  the  deliDeatloa  of 
t^ractet,  bM  ha  thought  that  the  scope  of  the  action  might  b* 
natrictad,  and  the  parts  boaad  laon  chady  together  with 
•dvanUfe.  AU  Jtt  Ltm  aitd  Aitm)  aad  Cittp^ra  arc  two 
MceUaatpl^FalorlheoaiDparlaaoof thetwomethods.  Dryden 
gave  all  hia  tueoglb  to  <(ff/*r  £(**,  writing  the  pbty  for  himself, 
aa  bo  Mid,  and  not  for  the  public  Canyiog  oM  the  idea  ea- 
pressed  ia  the  title,  he  lepreiantt  the  two  lovers  aa  being  more 
entirely  under  the  dominion  ti  love  than  Shaktapearc's  Antony 
and  Cieopstm.  Shakespaatr'a  Antony  is  moved  by  other  im- 
pulses than  the  paarion  foe  Cleopatra;,  it  is  his  master  motive, 
but  it  bu  to  maintain  a  struggle  for  luprenacy;  "  Roman 
IbniigMs  "  aliftc  in  npoa  him  even  in  the  vny  bei^t  of  ibe 
cnioymenl  ol  his  laisttcss'a  love,  he  chafa  under  the  yoke,  and 
bieaksawayfroBherofhiaownimpubeattliecallof tponluc-  ' 
OMsly  leambaed  amMlion.  Dtydin'i  Antony  ia  so  deeply  sunk 
ia  loM  that  no  other  impulse  bu  power  to  stir  him;  It  takes 
much  penuasiau  and  skilful  artifice  to  d^sch  luin  (ran  Cleopatra 
even  in  thought,  and  hi*  aoul  returns  to  her  violently  before  the 
rupture  ha*  been  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  Dryden'a 
Oeopatra  is  to  camphlely  enslaved  by  bvc  for  Antony  that  she 
ia  Incapable  of  using  the  calculated  caprices  and  uHelridous 
coquetries  which  Sh^apean's  Qsopatnl  detlhetately  pnctises 
aa  the  highest  art  of  kivs,  the  surest  way  of  maintaioing  her 
empire  over  bar  great  captain's  heart  tl  is  with  difBcnily  that 
Dryden't  Cleopatra  will  agree,  on  the  earaeat  scdicilatloo  ol  a 
wily  connscDor,  to  feign  a  liking  foe  Dolabella  towidteAatopy's 
jealousy,  and  ibe  cannot  keep  qp  the  pretence  thmi^  a  few 
senlencea.  Ihe  charactera  of  the  two  lovers  are  thw,  very  much 
contracted,  bidted  almost  averwhelmed,  beneath  the  prenute  ol 
the  one  ruling  motive.  And  as  Dryden  thus  in  traduces  a  greater 
regularity  of  character  into  the  diaina,  10  he  aiio  very  much 
coBlractstheactioo.  inorderto give  probabUily  to  this  temporaiy 
Bubjogatiaa  of  Individual  character.  Tbt  action  of  Drydcn'i 
play  takci  place  wb(^y  in  Alexandiis,  within  the  compam  ol 
a  few  days:  i1  does  not,  like  Shakespeare's,  ciiend  over  several 
yests,  and  present  inceasani  changes  ol  scene.  Dryden  cbooees, 
IS  it  were,  a  Ingmeni  of  a  Uslorinl  action,  a  ungic  moment 
during  which  owlive*  play  within  a  nurow  circle,  the  culminating 
point  In  the  relations  between  hii  1"0  penonagca.  He  devotes 
hii  whole  play,  also,  to  ih<ne  relations;  only  what  bears  upon 
them  is  sdmilted.  In  Shakespeare's  filay  we  get  a  certain 
historkal  penpecUye,  is  whicb  the  lov*  of  Anloav  and  Clei^Mlra 
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■ppnn  io  iu  tne  pmxirtloD)  baneith  the  fitmuBcni 

onAtBtfi  bumtn  )i9*in.    In  DiTden'i  pUy  Ihb  love 

noivene;  >11  tbe  alba  conunii  ol    tbe  woild  retire 

■IndowT,  indistinct  background.    K  vs  riic  ti 

of  tbe  pi^y^  with  u  impresuon  that  the  Eiiubcthan 

hi^kec  type  of  drurui  takiog  Drydcn'i  own  definition  of  iht 

irord  u  "  ■  jiut  uid  livdy  image  of  bunuu  nature,"  m  nse  ilaD 

with  *a  impression  of  Dryden'i  power  uich  u  we  get  from 

nothing  dK  that  fae  had  wtitteo  nace  hit  BOmt  Stomas,  twenty 

Jean  bdore. 

It  W3>  twelve  yean  before  Dryden  produced  aaetber  tragedy 
worthy  of  the  power  aliown  in  AU  far  Love  Ditt  Stbailian  wu 
acted  and  published  in  169a.  In  tbe  interval,  to  mm  up  briefly 
JDryden'l  wvck  u  a  dramatist,  bc  wrote  Otdifta  [pr.  1679)  and 
Ikt  Duke  of  (Mil  (pr.  iSSj)  in  conJunelioB  with  N>th«nielL*e; 
Irtam  and  Crcttiila  (1679);  Tki  Spaidii  Prior  (1681);  Alhiim 
and  Albania,  an  0peia.<l68s);  .iMMitryaia  (1690).  In  Troiliu 
«nrf  Cnirids  he  foUowa  Sbafcapeiie  doaely  m  the  plot,  but  the 
dialogue  ia  rewritten  thcougbout,  and  not  for  the  better.  Hic 
venificalion  and  the  language  of  the  fnt  and  tbe  Ibird  acta  of 
Otiipai,  wbldi  with  the  geoenl  plan  of  tbe  play  wert  Dryden's 
cnntribuliOD  to  the  joint  work,  bear  marked  evidence  of  his 
recent  itudy  of  Sbakeipevc.  Tbe  Dukt  a}  Guiu  provided  an 
obvious  parallel  with  contemporary  English  politic*.  Henry  III. 
was  identified  with  Chula  IL,  ud  Uoamoutb  with  iIk  duke. 
Tbe  lord  cbamberlam  refuKd  to  license  It  unlU  the  political 
•iliutionwaaleasdialurbed.  TbfphtaS  Ih»  Siiauian  is  more 
inUicate  than  that  of  All  fsr  Lett.  It  has  alio  more  of  the 
characteristica  of  bis  heroic  dramas;  the  eitravagincs  ol 
■entiment  and  the  suddenneas  o(  impulse  remind  ui  occasionally 
of  Tilt  Indian  Smptreri  but  tbe  chtiacten  are  much  more 
cUbotately  studied  than  In  Dryden'a  cariier  playa,  and  the  verae 
is  sinewy  and  powerful.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Don 
SrtiaitutK  or  Aii  Jar  Lose  is  hia  best  play;  they  share  the  palm 
between  Ibem.  DrydenS  "ubseqnent  playa  are  not  lemaritabJe. 
Tbeii  tjtltt  and  dates  are— Jfiwf  Arllmr,  an  open  (1691},  far 
which  Paicell  wrote  the  muaic;  CUamimi  (1693);  Lfit 
TthimtluM  (1694}- 

Soon  after  Diydoi'i  abudonnrent  of  heroic  couplets  in  tngedy , 
he  found  new  and  more  coagenlal  work  for  Ida  favoarite  hulru- 
nunt  in  satire.  As  luual  tbe  idea  was  not  ari|jnal  to  Dtyden, 
tlwugh  he  stmck  in  with  hi*  majcttic  step  and  energy  divine, 
and  immediately  took  the  lead.  The  plonoer  waa  Mulgravc  b 
hit  £»ay  an  Satire,  an  attack  on  Rodietto-  and  the  court, 
which  wai  circulated  in  MS.  in  1^79.  Dryden  himself  was 
tmpected  o(  the  autbonhip,  and  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  gave 
some  help  in  revising  it;  but  it  is  not  Nkely  that  fae  attacked 
tbe  king  00  whom  be  was  dependent  for  the  greater  part  of  bis 
income,  and  MuLgrave  in  a  nole  to  his  .liJ  0/  Pec^  in  1J17 
eiprasly  aaseru  Dryden'i  ignorance.  Dryden,  however,  was 
attacked  in  Rose  Sittel,  Covent  Garden,  and  severely  cudgelled 
by  a  company  of  rafBani  who  were  generally  Eunwsed  to  have 
been  hired  by  Rochester.  In  the  same  year  Oldhsm's  sstlle  on 
the  Jenits  had  immense  popularily,  chiefly  awing  to  the  etcite- 
ment  about  tbe  Popidi  plot.    Dryden  took  the  Beld  as  a  sslirist 

«4ken  Shaftesbury,  baffled  in  bis  efforts  to  eiclude  the  duke  at 
YoHt  from  the  throne  aj  a  papitl,  and  lecure  tf»  sucresnon  of 
the  duke  of  Momnonih,  was  walling  his  trial  for  high  ireuon. 
A^ietam  and  AilUlofiktl  produced  a  great  stir.    Mine  editions 

no  compunction  in  Dryden's  ritHcute  and  h!iv<clive.  Delicale 
wit  waa  not  one  of  Dryden's  gifts;  the  motions  of  bis  weapon 
were  sweeping,  and  tlie  blowa  bard  and  trenchant.  Tlie  advan- 
tage he  bad  gained  by  hit  recent  studies  of  chancier  was  fully 
uacdln  hisportraitt  of  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham,  Achitophd 
and  Zlmri.  In  these  portraiu  he  shows  considerable  art  in  tbe 
introduction  of  redecembig  traits  to  the  general  outline  of 
malignity  and  depravity.  It  is  not  impOMiUe  that  the  lact 
thai  hit  pension  had  not  been  paid  since  Ibe  bcginnliig  ol  1680 
weighed  wiib  him  In  writing  this  satire  tu  gain  tbe  favour  of  the 
court.    Ia  a  play  ptedeced  in  lUi,  7*(  St*mih  Friar,  be  bad 


tiittcD  u  (ba  oOci  ridt.  gntifying  the  papuht  tttSat  I9 
iiucking  tbe  Renun  CMhobc  pdetlbood. 

Ibree  olber  aalitet  fallowed  AiMltm  and  AMlcHid,  aac  id 

them  hardly  iafeiioi  In  point  of  titecaty  power.    TMt  MtdaU;  a 

Satyrt  ataiul  JMtIsm  (Uaidi  i68a)  **a  niua  fai  tidioile  ol 

nedal  ttiock  to  commemorate  SbaftubaiT'i  acquLuL 

of  the  Whig  party  who  had  opeoed  iqioii  him  with  all  their 
anHleiy.  Thdr  leader,  Sbadwell,  had  attadzd  bin  in  TU 
Uidal  of  John  Beta,  which  Dryden  BSlwcRd  in  Dctoher  lASi 
by  Mac  Fluknee,  or  a  Salyr  Hpom  Ike  Tnu-Blim  PnltMaiil  P«^ 
TS.  lUt  satire,  in  which  ShadwcU  fiHtd  tin  liOB^eie,  lenrtd 
as  the  model  of  the  Dumiai.  lb  tbe  bccdhI  part  of  Abtalam 
awf  ..ifilsCa^U  (Nonmber  i6gi>,  wiittai  chiefiy  by  NabtiD  Tate, 
be  contributed  ■  long  passage  of  Invective  agaiut  Robot 
FergiBOD,  me  of  HooiDoulli't  dUel  addseii,  ElkiDah  Settle, 
Sbadwdl and otbcn.  Af^£4Jd,w]dcb>nMar«dln-tbeiBni( 
month,  tboogh  ""—'""y  an  eqmeition  of  a  tayman'a  oesd, 
and  daetvedly  admind  at  lacb,  wat  not  wItboM  a  [^■■■~' 
purpoae.  It  attacked  tbe  Papitti,  bat  dedated  the  *>  fanatics  " 
to  be  stai  more  dangcfoua. 

Dryden't  not  poem  In  betoic  cooplett  waa  In  a  dUfeient  itrsbt. 
On  tbe  accession  of  Jamca,iniA85,  he  he  ~  -    -    .. 

was  or  was  not  sincere.  It  can  only  be  said  ittit  tbe  cc 
between  Ids  change  of  faith  and  liis  change  of  pjitron  wa*  au^ 
pldous,  and  that  Dryden't  character  for  conilttency  is  certalnlj 
not  of  a  hind  to  quench  tutptcion..  The  force  of  the  coinddakcw 
ctnnot  be  mnoved  by  tnch  pleat  as  that  his  wife  bad  beoi  ■ 
Roman  Catholic  for  tevetal  years,  or  that  he  wai  converted  bj 
bis  son,  who  was  converted  tt  Cambridge,  even  if  there  wen 
any  evidence  for  these  statements.  Scott  defended  Dryden't  con- 
version,— as  Macaolay  denounced  It,  from  pany  motivee.  Il  ii 
worth  while,  however,  toootiCB  that  In  his  carHer  defence  of  tbe 
English  Church  heeihibitsadesire^or  tbe  definite  guidance  of  a 
presumably  infallible  creed,  and  the  Catc  for  the  Romaa  Cfaureb 
brovghl  ftirwird  at  the  tiine  nwy  have  appeared  convincing  to  a 
odnd  «ngularly  open  to  new  imprcaikms.  At  the  same  tima 
nothing  oui  be  dearer  than  that  Dryden  always  legarded  hit 
litenty  powen  a>  a  meant  of  nbaistence,  and  had  little  scmple 
about  accepting  a  btiei  on  any  tide.  Tin  Bind  and  (ike  Panlktr. 
published  in  i«St,  is  an  bigenlous  argument  for  Roman  CathoU- 
dsra,  put  hito  the  mouth  of  "  a  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and 
unchanged."    There  is  conaiderahle  beauty  in  the  picture  of  tbia 

One  can  understand  the  admiration  that  the  poem  received 
when  such  allegoria  were  in  fashion.  It  was  the  diief  causa 
of  the  veneration  with  which  Dryden  was  regarded  by  Pope, 
who,  hnnself  educated  hi  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  was  taken 
tt  a  boy  of  twelve  Io  see  the  veteran  poet  In  his  chair  of  bonour 
and  authority  at  Willi's  coflee-hwise.  It  was  alto  very  open  to 
ridicule,  and  waa  treated  in  this  ipirit  by  Prior  and  Mob  tagit,  the 
future  earl  of  Halifax,  in  Tin  Hind  and  lie  FaMha  tnmtrrut 
lalMtslory  of  Uu  Country  Uouieaad  UaCHyUaaa.  Dryden't 
other  literary  tervicea  to  Jamra  were  a  savage  reply  to  Siaiing- 
flcet— who  had  atiatked  two  papers  published  by  tbe  king 
immedialHy  after  his  accesuon,  one  said  to  have  been  wtillen 
by  his  iate  brother  in  advocacy  of  tbe  Chuicb  of  Rome,  the 
other  by  his  late  wife  explaining  ibe  reatont  for  her  convettion — 
and  a  translation  of  a  life  of  Xavler  in  pttne.  He  had  wrilTea 
also  a  panegyric  of  (Tharles,  Tkrenaiia  Anpa'alii,  and  a  poem 
in  hoDinir  of  the  birth  of  James  II.'i  heir,  inder  tbe  title  ol 
BrilsnuHi  rafnfn  (16S8). 

Dryden  did  not  nbjote  b!s  new  follh  on  the  Revolution,  and 
so  lost  hit  office  and  pention  as  bnreale  and  hiitoriocrapber 
royal.  For  this  ad  of  constancy  he  deiervet  credit.  If  (he  new 
powers  would  have  considered  his  services  woith  having  alter* 
his  freiTuenl  apostasies.  His  rival  Sbadwell  reigned  In  his  stnd, 
Dryden  was  once  more  thrown  mainly  qpon  hll  pen  for  support. 
He  Lumed  again  to  the  stage  and  wtote  the  ptayj  already  enumer- 
ated. A  grett  fniure  in  the  last  decade  of  his  life  was  hb 
tranilailoiitfromlhecliiacs.    Oiiil'if^'tSulraiuIafctf appeared 
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In  itSo;  mi  -numtroin  lraD|iJ4C>aH  tnaa  Vir^  II«nte. 
Ovi'd.  Lucniiiu  imcl  Theociitua  appEWcd  ia  tbc.ldiu'  voIubici 
o[  UiiaUany  PiKmi--Uiii<Uiiiiy  Pt€mi  UOti,  Sylw  iiiiiit. 
Eiamtm  futtkitm  (ifigj).  Tk  Amimot  Uiudlany  (16^  by  tbe 

UanibtuHi  ol  IIh  Seluu  at  Juvuul  and  o[  Pcnim  by  "  Ur 
Diydea  aad  Kvenl  oilier  eminent  hands,"  vhlch  mntoincd  hii 
"  Diswime  c«nccniin£  the  Orkfia^J  and  Progfess^ot  Satire  "; 
And  in  i6g7  Jifob  Tocuon  pubJisbed  hii  nuHL  inportJBt  tranalo- 
tion,  Tkt  iVwki  ef  VirpS.  The  book,  vtiich  was  the  icsull  ol 
Lhreeyun'  labour,  vba  a  vigorous,  rmthci  than  a  doac,  rendcHng 
o[  Viigil i«La  the ityJc of  Diydcn.  AnKogothcr natabJc  poami 
ol  this  ptiiod  are  the  two  "  Songs  for  Si  Cecilia's  Day,"  mitten 
lor  a  Londofl  naukal  sodtty  lot  168}  and  1697,  and  pitfatishcd 
sciuniely.  .  The  acoiad  of  IbeM  ii  the  lamoui  ode  on  "  Alu- 
aoder'i  Feut."    The  wcU-luto«a  parajilirasc  o[  Vtni,  Crcaler 

of  Anne  KilliBreHr,"  called  byDrJahniDO  the  aoblcst  ode  in  Ihe 
language,  was  written  in  ifi&6. 

His  next  work  was  to  reader  some  of  Chauccr'a  and  Boccaecio't 
talcs  and  Ovid's  Altt-in-orflunii  into  his  own  vcne.  These  trans- 
lations appealed  in  Novembor  16901  a  few  months  before  hii 
death,  and  are  known  by  the  title  of  Foila,  Aucimt  and  Utdim. 
The  preface,  which  is  an  admirable  etampte  of  Dryden's  pmse, 
contains  an  eiceUent  appieciaiinn  ai  Chaucer,  and,  Inddeot- 
ally,  an  answer  10  Jeremy  Callici't  attack  an  the  na«e.  Thus 
>  large  portion  ol  thi  doiing  yean  of  Dryden's  lile  wu  spent 
jn  translating  for  bread.  He  hadA  windfoU  of  lao  guinea  froia 
Lord  Abingdon  far  a  pom  on  the  death  oi  hia  wife  in  10*1, 
and  ha  received  llbeTal  picsente  fniiB  ha  cousia  John  Dridm 
■ud  Imm  tbe  duke  oi  Oimondc,  but  geocrrally  ha  ■»  in  een- 
sidenble  pecuniary  itraits.  Bolide),  hit  ihteo  aons  kehl  variout 
polls  in  the  service  of  Ihe  pope  at  Rone,  and  fac  could  oat 


ilcslcd  in  London  hy  tbe  govcRHneiU,  and  h 
lied  with  tbe  respect  due  to  hi*  old  age  a 
greatest  of  living  English  poOts. 


p.i«Ll 


court  at  nuiss  coBec-nouse,  WBcrc  oc  spent  ms  evenings; 
here  he  had  a  chair  by  the  brc  in  winicr'and  by  the  «infk>w  in 
summer;  Congreve,  Vanbnigh  and  Addison  were  among  his 
adptiters,  and  here  Pope  saw  the  otd  poet  of  whom  he  was  lo  be 
the  most  bdlliant  disciple.  He  died  at  hit  hauae  in  Genatd 
Street,  London,  on  the  1  si  of  May  i;co  and  was  buried  on  the 
ijth  of  the  mnnih  in  Westmiostcr  MAiej.  Diydcn's  paitiait, 
by  Sir  G.  Kneltei,  is  in  the  National  Ponmil  Gallery. 


DRYOPrrmCnS  (O.  JpSi,  oak,  t1A|>oi,  npe, "  the  ape  of  the 
otk-woeda  ">,  the  name  of  an  eitincC  ape  or  montcy  from 
MioeenedeposiUotFiinci.believtd  to  be  allied  to  the  baboons, 
bnl  perhaps  with  Mme  affinity  to  the  higher  apes. 

DIIT  ROT,  a  fungoid  disease  in  timber  which  oocauons  the 
deslrUctioB  of  its  fibres,  and  reduces  It  cvenluaUy  toa  massaf  dty 


dust-  II  is  produced  maot  readily  in  a  wuin,  moist,  itagnnnt 
almospkere,  while  (mnnion  or  wet  rot  i>  the  result  of  tbe  cipotura 
ol  wood  Lo  fepBitc?d  changes  of  climatic  conditions.  The  meet 
foTwiidnble  of  the  dry  rot  fungi  is  Ibespcdesiferii'uufdcryiiaeHr, 

species  are  i'viyfiprur  hybridtiJr  wbich  thrives  in  oak4)uih  ihlpi, 
and  P.  itslriuUr  and  Tkticplura  putaaia,  found  In  a  VUiety  ol 

Tbcfclhngoftmswhcnvmdoffrcsbsap.iisa  means  of  obviat- 
ing the  rotting  of  limber,  it  a  pncticc  ol  very  ancient  ori^n. 
Viimviui  directs  (ii.  cap.  g)  thai,  la  seeuic  good  timber,  tree* 
should  be  cut  to  the  pith,  10  as  to  allow  ol  Ihe  escape  ol  thdr 
sap,  which  by  dying  in  the  wood  would  Injure  its  quslity;  alat 
that  IcUing  dnatd  lake  pbcc  only  from  early  aulnmn  until  llie 
end  of  winUr.  Tbe  supposed  saperior  cfualHy  of  wood  cut  in 
winter,  and  the  early  practice  in  Engbnd  of  leUuigoak  limber  at 
that  season,  may  be  inferred  [rom  a  statute  of  James  I.,  which 
cnaclcd  "  that  no  ^ison  or  pcrsonsshall  fdl],  or  cuue  10  be  felled, 
anyoaken  trees  meet  to  be  barked,  when  barkbverth  is,  a  cart- 
load tlnnbcr  lor  the  needful  building  ai 


.  rtepLed),  bui  between  Ihe  6nt  daj'  o(  April 
last  day  of  June,  not  even  for  the  king's  use,  out  of  barking 
Lime,  eiccpl  lor  building  or  repairing  his  Majesty's  houses  or 
ships."  In  giving  icaiimony  before  a  eommitiee  of  the  Hofisa 
of  Commons  in  Matih  i;/i.  Mr  Bamaidef  Depilord  enpiessni 
it  a*  his  Dpinian  that  10  secure  durable  timber  lar  shipbuilding, 
iriKSshaald  be  barked  in  ipHngandnol  leHed  till  the  succeeding 
winter.  In  France,  so  long  ago  as  1A69,  s  royal  dectee  limited 
Ihe  felling  of  timber  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  Tsih  ol  April; 
and,  in  an  order  issued  to  the  commissioners  ol  forests,  Napticon 
1.  directed  that  Ihe  lelHng  of  naval  timbcrihonld  tike  place  only 
from  Novnnhcr  1  to  March  15,  and  during  the  decrease  of  tho 
noon,  OB  account,  of  the  rapid  decay  of  timber,  through  the 
[ermoniaiionol  iu  sap,  if  cut  at  other  teasons.  The  burying 
ol  nood  ia  water,  whkh  dis»(ves  out  ac  alters  lis  putrcscibia 
constituents,  has  long  been  pncUied  as  a  means  of  seasoning. 
The  old  "  Resistance "  liigale,  whkh  went  down  in  Malta 

raised  wit  lound  to  be  entirely  Irecd  (resi  the  dry  rot  lungU;  that 
hod  previously  covered  her;  similarly,  in  the  ship  "  Eden," 
the  pmgiess  of  nrt  was  mmpleiely  aneated  by  rS  months' 
lubuergcncc  in  Plymouth  Sinmd,  to  that  alter  remaining  ■ 

East  indies.  It  was  an  ancient  pracilee  in  England  to  place 
timber  for  thnthing-daors  and  oak  planks  for  wainscMting  in 
running  witcr  to  tenon  Ibem.  Whale  and  other  oil*  have  been 
mommrnded  for  the  pmeevation  of  woikI;  and  In  rjjT  ■ 
paient  for  the  emftoymcnl  ol  hot  oil  was  taken  out  by  a 
Mr  tmerton. 

For  the  imdcro  ptocevet  li  pmcrviag  ilnla'  tee  Tnina. 

OUAUSH  ffron  rare  Lat.  dualis,  coniainlng  two,  fnara  dit<^, 
a  phikeophlcal  Icnti  applied  to  all  theories  which  attempt  to 
cipliin  locts  by  reference  to  two  cotdttent  principles^  Ilia 
lend  pbys  on  important  part  in  notapbysical,  olbical  and 
Iheologicnl  spendalion. 

la  Utlafliyiieti—iAttapyij^icai  duaUsm  pouubtes  tbe  eier> 
nal  caeilstontB  of  mind  and  tnattet,  .ta  opposed  to  moniim 
both  ideiliilie  and  materialistic  Two  loims  ol  tMi  dwHsm 
are  held.  On  tho  one  hand  it  is  said  that  mind  and  matter 
ate  abBolutcly  hclcrogenoous,  and,  thAetOre,  that  any  causal 
rolalioa  between  them  ii  a  liyptlHtri  impossible.  On  the  other 
band  is  a  hypothetical  dualism,  according  to  which  it  is  held 
that  mbid  cannot  bridge  over  the  chasm  ■■  tar  as  to  tnem  matter 
■■  il$dl,  though  it  it  (ompclled  by  its  own  law*  ol  caiae  aed 
cHoct  10  pociulalc  matter  at  the  origin,  if  not  the  motln  cause, 
of  its  sensations.  It  telkiws  Ihst.  lor  the  ihinking  Bind,  matter 
Is  A  ncceisary  hypothesis.  Hence  the  theory  Is  a  kind  ot  monism, 
inaimuch  as  it  canlntedly  does  not  assert  theeiitlenceol  nutlet 
sai^  as  an  intellectual  postulate  lor  the  Ihlnktng  mind.    Matter, 


I  iUilJ.     Fm 


I  Ibis 


and  moi*  dlCculI  pnbleni.    Conidousneia,  it 
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.    Senntlon  tionr  [t  iniutlidiii 


td  tlpUin  *U  out  inlcll 
■wmCDUty  ud  individual  (d,  Euniicisu).  How  iben  an  wc 
to  ucouni  lot  nnnory  and  ihc  piinciplc*  gf  nenasily.  timUuit  y, 
■uilTcrulily?  Il  i>  arguol  Ihat  tbcie  mull  be  in  thE  mind  *n 
cndurinc  primuy  Uculiy  n  hereby  *e  icuin.  coinpiic  and 
(lOiip  the  pnsenUtiOD*  cif  (cme.  Thii  facutly  a  a  frim, 
Iraiucendcntal,  and  entiidy  lepaiale  from  all  the  data  oi  ci- 
perienee  and  seiue-iicrccption.  Hen  then  **  have  a  dualiim 
vilhin  apericocc.  The  mind  il  not  to  be  legarded  a>  1  Kniilitfd 
film  which  aulomatically  molds  the  imprcuion*  of  the  acRua. 
It  conUinl  willun  ilieU  Ihis  ciodirying  critical  family  which 


_3lheH 
cf  and  Tktolcgy.— In  the  do 
the  nutate  eaiitcncc  of  Co 
t  In  Iheoloay  the  appeatai 
Jt  Ihelun'  ■  ■    ■ 


n  oIth 


ling  imponanc 


haa  in  mctaphyiici.  It  [s 
The  old  ZoroailnaDisni,  and  thcae  Chtitlian  iceti  (c.f.  Man!- 
thieiim)  which  wen  influenced  by  il.  pojluUtc  two  contending 
deities  Oimuid  and  Ahrinan  (Good  and  EvU),  which  war 
agaiiut  one  another  in  influencing  the  conduct  pf  men.  So.  in 
Chriilianiiy,  ibc  ctliieace  of  Satan  as  an  evil  intlueace,  antago- 
niatic  to  God.  involves  a  kind  ol  dualism.  But  generally  speaking 
Ihudualiam  is  permissive,  inasmuch  asitia  always  held  that  God 
will  triumph  over  Satan  ia  His  awn  time.     So  in  Zoraastriaaiim 


repreienlcd  u 
lime,  whcieia 
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ite,  for  / 


n  and  C 


finally  absorbed.     The  postulate  of  an 
!  difficully,  at  all  limes  acutely  fell  by 

■  certain  lype  ol  Diied,  ol  reconciling  the  eiisiencc  a{  evil  with 
the  divine  aiiribuia  of  perfect  goodnco,  full  knowledge  and 
iofinile  power.  John  Stuart  MIU  [£i»y  M  Itclifiax)  preferred 
to  disbelieve  in  the  uuinipDlence  of  God  rather  than  forgo  the 
belief  in  His  goodness.  It  fallows  from  soch  a  view  (hat  Saiati 
is  nnl  the  creation  ol  Cod,  hot  riiher  a  power  coeval  in  origin, 
over  whose  activity  Cod  has  no  absolute  controL 

In  Tlieeltiy. — Dualism  is  also  used  in  a  special  ihcologicat 
sense  todescribeadodtineof  iheNrslorian  bemy.  According 
to  this  docltine  the  pcisonaliiy  of  Christ  is  twofold;  the  divine 
Logos  dwells  as  a  distinct  personality  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ, 
the  union  d  the  two  natures  being  analogous  to  the  itlition 
bemetn  the  believer  and  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit. 

Bisitry  rf  IM  Dudririt.—'ne  eatlicsl  European  thinkers 
(see  loHiAN  School  ot  i'mLowpny)  endeavoured  to  reduce 
all  the  facts  of  the  uBivene  to  a  single  material  origin,  such  as 
File,  Water,  Air.  Jt  is  only  gradually  thai  there  appeals  any 
recognition  of  a  spiritual  principle  caeiosing  i  modifyint  or 
causal  influence  over  inert  mailer.  Anaugoras  was  the  first 
to  poatidale  the  eiislcnce  of  Reiwin  (reiii)  as  the  source  of 
change  and  peogresa.  Vet  even  he  did  not  cDoeeive  this  Keason 
■s  incorporeal^  it  waa  in  reality  only  the  most  highly  rarefied 
iom  ot  matter  in  eKiHeDC&    In  Plato  for  the  first  time  we  find 

■  truly  dualistic  conception  of  ibe  uDivene.  Asserting  that 
Ideas  alone  really  eiisi,  be  yet  found  it  necessary  (o  postulate 
a  scoumI  priBciiJe  of  not^eing.  the  groundwork  of  lensuous 
eiiUeiKe  aikd  of  impctfeclioa  and  evil.  Herein  he  identified 
metaphjila  and  ethics,  oombining  the  good  with  the  truly 
ekistent  and  evil  with  the  nor^jdstent.     Aristotle  lebcb  against 
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monisoi  of  Lciboiti  and  the  scientific  meUpbysii 
eesaors.  The  birth  of  modern  physical  science  on  the  other 
faaii<lin  the  investigations  qf  Baron  and  Descartes  obscured  the 
metaphysical  issue  by  the  predominaoce  of  the  mechanical 
piiocifdei  of  natural  phiioMphy.    Tbcy  altcmpled  to  ciplain 


he  fundamental  proUenu  of  eiiitaice  by  the  muMed  evtdenct 
if  the  new  naiutal  sdence.  Thus  Descartes  maintained  the 
absc^te  dualism  of  the  rei  csjfifaiu  and  the  ra  alinit.  Spiana 
preferred  lo  posiutate 
■e  (■* 


I  a  harmony  of  splritoal 
ictically  abaikdoM  the 
letation  beltea  put 


while  Leibaiu  eiplained  the  univc 
or  semispiritual  principles.  Kan 
problem.  He  never  rally  estabiii 
reason  and  things-in-lbemsdves  (Diutci' 

refuge  in  a  dualism  within  consciouiness,  iBe  tnosceodest*] 

and  the  emiKticaL    Since  Kant  there  art,  therefore,  two  Mreuns 

of  dualism,  dealing,  one  with  the  radical  problem  of  Ibe  idalioB 

.ween  mind  and  matler,  the  other  with  the  relaiioa  between 

the  first  problem  there  is  one  obvious  and  conclusive  answer, 
namely  that  matter  in  itself  Is  ioherenlly  unthinkable  and coBei 
~  D  the  vision  ol  the  mind  only  as  an  intcHeclualpiesentalioiL 
lows  that  philosophy  is  in  a  sense  both  dualist  aod  monisi ; 
.  cosmic  dualism  inasmuch  as  it  admits  the  possible  enstcBce 
itlet  as  a  hypothesis,  though  it  denies  the  potslbilhy  of  any 
knowledge  ol  il,  and  is  hence  In  regatd  ol  the  only  poaoible 
'Icdgeanideaiiatic  monism.  lti3ascir.deslroclivedualisBi, 
ifcssedly  one-sided  monism,  agnostic  as  lo  the  fundamental 
em.    To  the  second  p    ' '        ' 


ledge,  and  that  which  ad 

DUALU,  one  ol  the  principal 
estuary.  West  Africa.     When  the  Cermansesublisbedthenuelve* 
in  [hat  region,  the  Dualla  were  under  many  petty  chiefs,  whose 

two  greater  chiefs.  Bed  (Mbcli)  and  Akwa,  representing  the 
principal  Eamilics  of  the  tribe.     The  Dualla  are  physically  ■ 


fine  n 


.    They 


he  strangled  at  birtb,- 

The  Dualla  tattoo  themselves,  the  women  the  wbde  body,  Ibe 

the  face  only.    They  also  pull  out  tbdi  eyelashea,  wbkh 

believe  prevent  sharp  sight.    The  monarchical  system  >■ 

:  developed  among  the  Dualla  than  any  other  cd  the  priipln 

imerooo.     The  kings,  many  of  whom  have  grown  rich  thnuih 

r,  retain  part  of  their  fonaer  power,  suhfFct  to  tbe  German 

mmeut.    The  Dualla,  who  are  laborious,  indusCrious  and 

capable  of  great  physical  endurance,  are  great  traders  and  are 

proportionately  prosperous.     The  average  price  for  a  wile  amoi^ 

tbe  Dualla  is  from  jpo  to  £r)0;  but  sometimes  a  great  deal  more 

is  paid.    Girls  sre  usually  betrothed  young  and  may  be  divorced 

it  Bterile._  The  penally  for  adultery  is  a  fine  imposed  oi     " 

Cannibalism  as  a  religious 
the  Dualla.  All  accessions  l< 
akinghavingnoaulhorilytil 


connenon.  The  dead  are  buried 
doned  shortly  afietwatdi;  slaw 
men  of  importance.     Misslonar 


e,  in  ai 


re  preceded  by  a  sacrifice, 

were  stained  with  Uood. 
stor- worship,  and  certain 
I  seem  to  kave  a  tiiigious 
n  Ibe  hut,  which  baban- 
■e  formerly  buried  with 
iris  have  yielded  miny 
ecn  hunt.  Many  ol  tbe 
Biesuon  of  ao  ioteiestiig 
It  and  e. 


.ined  by  means  of  drums,  or  lalbcr  (ongs, 
giving  two  note*.     (See  Caheiooh.) 

DU  BABKT.  MARIS  JEANHI  BfiCD,  CoMTISSE  (ij^fr* 
1793),  Fiendi  adventuress,  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  was  ihe 
natural  daughter  of  a  poor  woman  of  Vaucouleun,  and  was 
bom  there  on  the  igth  of  August  1746.  Placed  in  a  convent  in 
Fsiis  at  an  early  age,  sbe  received  a  veiy  iltghl  eduaiion, 
learning  little  but  the  catechism  and  drawing;  and  at  the  age 
ol  sixteen  entered  a  milliner's  shop  in  the  rue  St  HoKir«.  Subse- 
quently she  lived  ass  courtesan  under  the  name  of  HdDeLangt. 
Her  great  personal  dunns  led  the  advenlurei  Jean,  coniii  du 
Bariy.  to  t«kc  hei  tnla  his  boiiic  in  oidei  to  naka  it.  man 


DV  BA1R.TAS— DU  BSLCAY,  GUILLAUMKT 


«'S 


■tMctlva  to  tb*  dupe*  nhet  maafy  he  mn  tqr  gunbli 
HuxcB  Hiipuilng  hit  expecUtioB),  big  bopa  look 
flight,  ud  through  l«b«I,  valet  dc  dunbRol  Louii  XV.,  and 
the  due  de  Rjchelieu,  fie  succeeded  in  inililling  her  u  misite 
of  (he  king.  In  ocdet  to  pceient  her  at  couit  ii  was  ntcossry 
find  ■  title  for  her.  and  as  Count  Jean  du  fiuiy  was  mairii 
himxlf  hit  biother  Cuiliaums  oSered  bimsel/  u  nomin 
husband.  The  cojntcsse  du  Barry  was  prtsentcd  at  <:ourt  c 
the  imd  of  April  1769,  and  became  official  mistcest  of  the  kin 
r  the  monitch  was  abialute  until  his 


infatn 


withh 


CI  accordance  with  bei  wishes.    The  due  dc  Choiseul,  ■! 
nfused  to  acknowledge  her,  was  disgraced  in  ijiij  and  the 
due  d'Aiguillon,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  her  lovt 
took  his  plaCT)  and  in  concert  with  her  governed  the  monarc 
Louis  XV.  built  (or  hei  the  magnihcenl  maniiiin  of  Lutienoi 
At  hit  death  in  1774  an  order  of  bis  luccnsoi  banithed  hei 
Iha  abbey  o(  Pont-aur-Damcs,  near  Meaui,  but,  the  quei 
interceding  (or  her,  ihe  king  in  the  following  year  gave  h 
perminian  to  reside  at  Ijitiennea  with  a  pension.    Here  she  Ii 
■  retired  life  witb  the  comte  de  Coes^Biissac,  and  was  visiii 
tbcre  by  Benjanun  FnaUinaDd  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  amoi 
many  oihcr  distinguished  men.    Having  gone  to  Engbnd  in  1 7^ 
to  endeavour  to  tiite  money  on  her  jewels,  she  was  on  her  relu] 
KCuted  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  having  dissipated 
the  treasures  of  the  state,  conspired  against  the  republii 
worn,  ia  London,  "  mourning  for  the  tyrant."    She  wai 
demiied  to  death  on  Ihe  7th  of  December  170J,  and  beheaded 
tlie  tame  evening.    Her  contemporgrio,  teaming  her  low  ' ' 
talber  than  her  vices,  aiiiihuied  10  her  a  suliciout  poUiici 
of  which  she  was  al  heart  incapable,  and  have  done  scant  justice 
to  herquickwit,herfnnk  but  gnciDUS  manners,  and  beri 
tive  beauty.    The  volume  of  Leiirei  tt  Arutdtia  (1779)  which 

SeeELandJ.  deCaiKaur1,£iiifii  Barry  (Parli,  iSSo);  C.  Vald. 
HiiUnu  Ji  Ifoiame  iu  Baity  (iSai-iSSj),  bsml  on  KHircn^  R. 
Douglas,  TULiJeand  Tima  if  Moiamt  da  Barry  [London.  1B9C). 

DO  URTAl,  OUILLAOMB  Dl  BALUSTB.  SEiCNEna  (ij^t- 
lS9o)i  French  poet,  was  born  near  Auch  in  15a.  He  was 
■nployed  by  Heniy  IV.  of  France  in  England.  Denmark  and 
Scotland;  atld  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  in  Gascorry, 
under  themarthaldeMarlingan.  He  was  a  convinced  Hogucnot, 
and  cherished  the  idea olwrilingagrtBC  rcligiaus  epic  in  which 
biblical  characters  and  Christian  teniimcnt  were  10  supplant 
the  pagan  niie  m  zeiiu  then  is  (uhioa.  Hit  fint  epic,  JuJiik, 
appeared  ia  a  volume  entitled  La  Matt  ikrllinint  (Bordeam, 
1I7J).  This  was  followed  five  years  later  by  his  principal  work, 
Lt  Sitmoini,  a  poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world.  Thii  work 
wot  held  by  admirer*  of  du  Barias  to  put  him  on  a.  Level  with 
Ronttnj,  and  thirty  editioni  a[  it  were  printed  within  six  years 
after  ill  appearance,  lis  rcligiout  lone  aid  fanciCiU  style  nude 
it  a  great  favourite  in  England,  where  the  author  wat  called  (he 
"  divine  "  du  Barias,  and  placed  on  an  equality  with  Ariotlo. 
Spenser,  Hall  and  Ben  Jonson.  all  speak  in  the  highest  termi  of 
what  teems  to  us  a  most  uninteresting  poem.  ILng  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  tried  his  "  prentice  bend  "  at  the  Iraiulaiion  of  du 
Bartat'a  poem  L'Uranie,  and  the  coDiplinHmt  was  relumed  by 
the  French  writer,  who  tianalatcd,  as  La  Ltpanlke,  James's  poem 
OB  the  battle  of  Lepanlo.  Du  Bartas  began  the  publication  of 
the  ^icm'*  .SnHiK  in  1 584.  H*  timed  at  a  great  epic  which 
sboold  ttieich  from  the  story  of  the  creation  to  the  coming  oS 
Ihe  Heniab.  01  this  great  schenic  be  only  eiecuted  a  pan, 
narked  by  a  certain  elevaiion  of  style,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in 
SEcUmatiilng  the  religioul  epic  in  France.  Hie  work  is  spoiled 
by  a  coBstanl  tendency  to  moraliie,  and  Is  filled  with  (he  in- 
ditcriniinate  information  (hat  passed  under  the  name  of  sckoce 
in  the  i6lh  century.  Du  Bartas,  pcthapa  mors  than  any  olhei 
wrilB,  brai«ht  the  Ronaardist  tndiiion  into  dispute.  He 
ialnduced  many  unwieMy  compoiutdt  foreign  to  the  genius 
of  the  French  tangnage,  and  in  his  borrDwing*  [roai  old  French, 
from  provincial  dialects  and  from  Latin,  be  failed  toihow  (he 
lure  inttinci  tnd  pnidenca  of  Xootaid  and  du  BeUay.    He  woa 


oUoguibj'df  r«du^lka(*iS  the  Gnt  aylbUBrf  werb,  pradodng 
luch  eapnsaions  at  flplliUtr,  uuumfaiUti.  Du  Bartas  died 
in  July  ijgo  in  hrii  Iran  srounds  reealved  ai  the  battle  el 

^•hlH  Sylvester  trtnllated  tic  St, 


river  of  Mackenae  and  Keewatin  dislrkli,  i:ana< 
Wboldafa  (or  Daly)  Lake,  In  104°  10'  W.  and  60°  is*  N.,  and 
flows  nonhwaKl  to  ili  confhRnce  with  the  Thelon  river,  and 
thence  eastward  to  Chesterfield  Inlel,  an  arm  of  Hudson  Bay. 
It  passes  through  numerous  lakc-eipanslons,  including  I>ubawnl 
Lake,  with  an  area  ol  rjoosq.  m.  and  an  altitude  of  50a  ft.  above 
lb<  lea;  Aberdeen,  altitude  ija  ft.;  and  Baker,  30  It.  From 
the  head  oi  Whcridala  Lake  Co  the  head  ol  Chesterfield  IoIeI 


I  ol  Hud 


nBayj.sm 


The 


bouldcn 


{{•inted  1S9B). 
DUBBO,  a  Tt 

Wales,  Auitrah! 


rhieily  compowd  of 
;  grassy  slopes,  however,  occur  al  intervals  alocg  its 
uanu,  especially  on  the  shores  of  Dubawnt  Lake,  and  are  Ihe 
feeding  grounds  of  Luge  bands  of  cariboo.  Discovered  in  1770 
by  Samud  Hoame,  the  Dubawnl  was  eipbred  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell 
in  iKoi,  and  (be  Thclnn  1^  David  Hanhnry  in  iSqq. 

'Mat  Hrfrnt  ef  Ok  Caletlal  5n<y  itf  Cnaia  far  iSp6 

of  UnaJn  county.  New  South 
larie  river.  178  m.  by  rail  N,W.  of 
Sydney,  l-op.  (looij  Sio,.  It  is  a  flauriihing  munifacluring 
town  in  n  pastoral  district,  fn  pan  alto  cultivated.  Coal  and 
copper  arc  found  in  the  neighbtMirhood.  ' 

DD  BBLLAT,  GUILLADHB,  SiauK  m  Langev  {i4«>-tMj), 
French  siddicr  and  diplomat,  was  bom  at  the  chlleau  of  Glaligny, 
near  Monlmirail,  in  I491.    His  Eather,  Lauii  du  Bellay-Langcy, 

from  the  14th  century  was  distinguisbcd  in  the  aervi^  el  the 
dukes  of  Anjou  and  afterwatils  o!  the  kings  of  FnH>ce;  and 
Louis  had  sii  sons,  who  were  among  the  hc&i  setvanlsof  frantisL 
Quillaome,  Ihe  eldest,  b  one  of  the  meat  temackabte  figuies  of 
the  lime;  a  brave  soMice,  a  humanist  and  a  historian,  be  was 
above  all  Ihe  most  able  diplomat  at  (he  command  oi  Francis  I., 
prodi^uily  active,  and  cicclling  in  secret  negoliationt.  He 
entered  Ibe  taltitaiy  service  at  an  early  age,  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Pavia  ([J7j)(ind  shared  the  optivityol  Francis  I.  His  skill 
and  devotigo  attached  him  to  the  king.  His  missions  to  Spain, 
Italy,  Engknd  and  Germany  were  innumerable;  cent  three 


10  England  in  rsjg-isjo,  he  1 


13  principally 


ion  of  the  treaty  of  C 

ticnry  VIII. 's  divorce,  and  with  (he  help  o(  his 

then  bishop  of  Paris,  he  obtained  a  dcdtiun  favou 

""JI.  from  the  Sorbonae  (July  »,  ijjc^.    From 

DUgb  he  went  three  timet  to  Engbnd,  he  w 

ipioyed  in  uniting  the  German  princes  against  t.narles  v.^ 

in  May  ijj>  he  signed  the  Irealy  of  Schcyem  with  (be  dukes 

o[  Bavaria,  (he  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and. the  elector  of  Snaonr, 

'    January  1U4  the  treaty  of  Augsbnig.    During  the  war 

I  Francis  I.  sent  him  on  missions  to  Piedmont;  be  wat 

v  of  Turin  from  December  1 517  till  the  end  ol  I  sjQ,  and 

.itcntly  repUdng  Marshal  d'Anncbaul  as  governor  of  (be 

whole  of  Piedmont,  he  daplayed  great  capacity  in  organimtian. 

541.  overwhelmed  by  work,  he  was  cooipelled 

e,  and  died  near  Lyons  on  the^lh  of  Jinuary 

n  eye-witness,  has  left  a  naving  Mory  of  hit 

death  (PaMopael,  ill.  ch.  si,  and  Iv.  ch.  17)-    «"  ""  bariti 

In  Ihe  ea(hcdral  of  Le  Mans,  where  a  inonument  was  erected 

I  his  mcmoiy,with  the  insertion,  "Ci  git  Lanscr-  do"'  •■ 

lume  et  Vtpit  On(  surmontt  Cicfron  sC  Pomp«e  ";  Chart™  V. 

said  to  bavc  mnaiked  that  Ungcr.  I»  bitewn  Bnaidrd  eff      ' 

I.  L.ocwic 


DU  BELtAY,  JEANi^OU'BELLA-SVJOiGHIM 


did  DHite  Buichlrf  tod  Ihwutcd  meet  idwinn  Uion  all  tlic, 
FKnch  loeethtc. 

I  GuillsunM  du  Bdby  «u  Ihe  devoted  pntKisr  of  (rccdoni 
ol  thought;  >rilhout  acluatly  joinini  Ihc  niormers.  he  delindcd 
Ibe  inDamlan  iguoM  thru  [anatlul  oppoDcnti.  In  1534- 
IS3S  he  even  tried,  uosuccssfuUy,  to  bring  about  a  imxling 
between  Francis  1. 4iid  Mebncfaihon;  and  in  iS4t  he  intervened 
in  lavoui  ol  the  Vaudoii.  BabcUij  was  Ihe  no$t  [amout  of  his 
cliealB,  and  foUowed  him  to  fiedmont  (rom  i^o  ^  ■54i- 
GuiUaume  washimsell  a  valuable  historian,  and  a  dear  and 
pnCae  nilter.  He  imltaled  Livy  in  bis  Otioadii,  a  history  of 
the  livalty  bemcen  Francis  1.  and  the  cmpcior  Fiom  1511,  o[ 
which,  though  be  had  no  lime  to  finish  ii,  isiporUnl  fragtmnis 
remain,  insttted  by  hii  brother  Martin  du  BeUiy  (d.  Ijw)  in 

Train  ic  la  iisciplint  mt/ifaiM  in  ISS4  and  1J91,  was  farmeily 
Ktribuled  to  him,  Ijutit  has  bun  pmvedthat  he  could  not  have 
wrilien  il  (see  Bayli,  Dkl.  llUt.  i.  501,  and  JShos,  CiidiiMt  dcr 
KriiiivriiieituliaJicH,  i.  498  seq.):  this  work, however, is  oi  the 
tiighni  value  forlbesludyof  Ihc  BiiliUT]' art  ot  the  161b  century; 
in  1J50  an  Italian,  in  ijA;  a  Spanish,  and  in  IS94  and  161(1 
Cennan  (ranstaiioDs  were  published. 

See  also  the  edition  of  Maitin  du  [IcUay'i  idfmnuti  bv  Mit:haud 
and  Pouinulat  (lilS),  and  Houmlly'.  f-OI~™(l  it  ft  praniirt 
Olitniilt  (Fsris,  1905).  There  is  nn  eicellenl  siudy  of  CuMIiumc 
du  Beltar  by  V.  U  Bomilly  (Pari^  1905),  (J.  '■) 

DU  BBLUY,  JEAN  (c.  I40j-is6o),  French  cardinal  and 
diploRiat,  youniiCT  brother  ol  CuiUaume  du  BeUay,  appears  as 
bishop  of  Bayonne  in  tsiC,  mewber  ol  Ihc  privy  council  in  isja, 
and  bisl»p  of  Paris  in  15]!.  Supple  and  ckvcr,  ho  wa*  well 
fitted  lor  a  diplonuiic  career,  and  carried  out  several  misions 
io  Eo^snd  ((sir-i»4)  and  Rome  <IS14'I136).  In  'SJS  he 
received  his  cardinal's  hai;  in  ISJ*-ISJJ  he  *M  norninaicd 
*■  lienunam-gcneial "  to  the  king  at  raris  and  in  the  lie  de 
France,  and  was  enimsted  with  the  orgudzaliod  ol  the  defence 
against  Ihc  imperialisls.  When  Cuilliume  du  Bellay  went  to 
Piedmont,  Jean  was  put  in  charge  o(  the  ncgou'aiions  wilh  the 
Cennan  Proleitanlsv  pcindpally  Ihnngfa  Ibc  humanist  Johann 
StDm  and  the  histoiian  Johann  Slridan.  In  the  lost  yean  of  the 
reign  o(  Francis  L,  cardinal  du  Bellay  was  in  (avour  with  the 
dDchcsse  d'Etampei.'niid  received  a  number  of  benefices— the 
bishopric  al  Limoges  (154O,  archbiihopiic  of  Bordeaui  (1544), 
bishopric  of  I*  Mans(i546);  but  his  inlUanec  in  the  council  wol 
supplanted  by  that  of  Cardinal  de  Toumon.  Under  Henry  II.. 
being  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  all  theMrvinlsof  Franda  1.,  he 
was  sent  to  fiotoe  (r  547)1  and  he  obtained  ciKht  vqici  in  the  con- 
clave which  foUowod  the  dcaih  of  Pope  PaullU.  After  three  quiet 
yeanpancd  in  retirement  in  France  dsso-issj),  he  was  charged 
with  ■  new  miuion  to  Pope  Julius  in.  and  look  with  him  10  Kome 
his  young  couiin  the  poet  Joachim  du  Bclhiy  (^.t.).  He  lived 
in  Rome  ihencefonh  in  great  slate.  In  tj;j  he  was  ttolninaied 
bishop  o[  Ost  is  and  dan  of  the  Sacred  tMlegc,  an  appointment 
which  WIS  disapproved  of  hy  Henry  II.  and  brought  hun  into 
fresh  disgrace,  lasting  till  his  death  in  Rome  on  the  i«b  of 
Febnury  1560.  Less  resolulc  and  reliable  than  his  brother 
Guilliume,  the  cardinal  had  brilliant  qualiiics,  and  an  open  and 
free  mind.  He  wis  on  the  side  aS  toleration  and-protcclcd  Ihe 
niormen.  Budaeuswsa  his  friend,  Rabelais  tA  faithful  secretary 
and  doctor;  mtn  of  letlcrs,  Uke  Elicnno  Dalct,  and  the  poet 
SalmoD  Hactin,  were  indebted  to  him  lor  assistance.  An  onlor 
and  writer  ol  Lairn  vene,  he  left  three  books  ol  gracerul  Latin 
paems(prial*dwithS>lmonMacrin's(Mu,M4(i,byR.Estiei     ' 

rttiitpiOelaapoletHtiaUn^)- 
moslly  in  MS.,  is  iraaikib 
qualky. 


ncluding  Ftatutui  Frnmerm 
d  pklnresqu 


'HT.— The  BIblloIhiq lie  Nnliomilcal  Paris  has  numer. 

out  uniiublislied  lenett  o(  Jnin  du  Bellay.  Sec  alio  NiUCT,  LfMm 
imSmmrattUailPtnt,  iMb):  V.  L.  Houirilly  and  P.  ric  VsiKHie. 
Ambauadc  dt  Jian  ilii  Bella)  n  AurUlrm.  vol.  i.  (Paris,  l»0.<;|! 
mirnuis  de  la  Jonnui*™,  U  Ca'din/il  iu  Krll/if  (Ah-n(nn.  I8ii7); 
Hcglhard.  BaSrfnii.  fi  toyatri  "  li"!''  (^^lri>.  iftji):  ^^l^la^rt. 
JoaAim  dM  Brilay  (Lille,  loonl^  V.  U  Raunilly.  Cuillmmt  i/ii 
Wky(FHis.>9osli"Je*nduaEllay.l«pniieiUau«ilaS«ljoniK" 


lie  ilaUdHi  da  Pmifiamii 


lu  Bellay."  in  the  aiJUUn.Srt.  (I9(u.  i»a£>. 


leiEiieut  de  Connor,  cousin -gciman  of  the  caidinil 
\iy  and  ol  Cuilbumc  du  Bellay.  Goth  his  pateoii 
e  was  still  a  child,  and  he  was  lell  <o  the  guardianship 
irolher,  Renf  du  BeDay,  who  neglected  his  education. 


wild  at  U  Tun 


When  hew; 


three,  however,  hctecdvcd  pcimtssion  logo  to  Poiliers  to  slodv 
law,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  his  obtaining  peifcrmeiit  throng 
his  kinsman  the  Cardinal  Jean  du  Bellay.  At  Pwlicn  be  came 
in  contact  with  the  humanist  Mate  Anidne  Muret,  and  wiib 
Jean  Salmon  Macrin  (i4qo->5S;),  a  Latin  poet  lamoiB  in  Im 
day.  There  100  he  probably  met  Jacques  Pelctierda  Mans,  who 
had  published  3  Iranslalion  of  the  Arspetlica  of  Horace,  with  a 

PIflade  is  to  be  lound  in  outline. 

It  was  probably  In  1547  that  du  BeBaf  met  Ronsard  in  an 
inn  on  the  way  to  Pokrcrs,  an  event  whirh  nlay  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  siatting.poinl  of  the  French  school  of  Renaissance  poetry. 
The  two  had  much  in  common,  and  immediately  became  fast 
friends.  Du  BcHay  Telumsd  with  Ronsard  to  Paris  to  foin  the 
circle  of  tiudenls  of  the  humanities  attached  to  Jean  Daunt 
(i;.t.)itlheCalUgcdeCoqucret.  While  Ronsard  and  An  toincde 
BaU  were  most  influenced  by  Gtedi  modefs.  du  Bellay  was  more 
especially  aLaiinist.and  perfiaps  his  preference  for  B'langnge 
90  nearly  connected  with  his  own  had  some  part  in  deterniininf 
the  more  national  and  familiar  note,  of  his  poetry.  In  154B 
appeared  the  Art  pottique  of  Thomas  Sibilet,  who  enundated 
many  of  the  ideas  that  Ronsa'd  and  his  foUowers  had  at  heart, 
thou^  with  essential  differences  in  the  pcHnt  of  view,  since  be 
held  up  as  models  Clfmenl  MarM  and  his  disciples.  Ronsard 
and  his  friends  dissented  violently  from  Sibilet  on  this  and  other 
points,  and  they  doubtless  fell  a  '  -  -    •■ 

lotiilestool  t^e  Wfiade,  the  ZV/nn 
'ri<T(Dyie<ij4o),  was  at  once  a  complement  and  a 
Sibilel't  treatise.  This  bodi  was  the  espressio* 
principlcsof  the  PKiade  as  a  whole,  but  although 


The  fame 


Dclhiy.    Tooblait 


cleat  v 


PIfiade,  the  Dcgtn 
neilon  with  RonssnPs  AMgt  i'oi 
Ihe  Framiaie.  Du  Bellay  mainiai 
ts  then 


lelon 


:  further  considered  ii 
polluftu  and  his  preface  to 
led  Ihat  the  French  language 


for  Ihe  higher  forms  of  poetry,  but  he  contended  that 
cullivaiton  It  mlghl  be  brought  on  a  level  with  Ihe'clkssical 
tongues.  He  condemned  those  who  despaired  of  their  mother 
longue,  and  used  Latin  for  their  more  serious  and  amlntloat 
work.  For  translaiions  Imro  the  ancients  he  would  subsiilule 
imitations.  Not  only  weie  the  forms  ol  classical  poetry  to  be 
imitated,  but  a  scpaiale  poetic  language  and  tlyle.  dsiirKi  fm 
iploycd  in  nmse.  were  lobe  used.    The  French  language 


edbya. 


:Oreek.  BoihduBellsy 
Roninnt  laid  stme  on  the  neeesMty  of  prudence  ia  these 
borrowlngSi  and  both  tepudlaied  the  chitgeof  willing  lolaiinije 
their  mother  loi^^ue.  The  book  wasa  spirited  defence  of  pociiy 
and  ol  the  possibiUiICs  of  the  French  language:  it  was  also  a 


lofw: 


hy  du  Bellay  on  Mann  and  his 
01  gonnanswered.  Sibilet  replied 
•a  { I S49)  of  the  Iphlimia  of  Eati- 


oakncssof  hisarguiar 


m  a  aignssion  in  nit  RlfUqta  am  fm' 
UrIfrrI   (Lyons,   1550);    Barthileniy   Ane»», 
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CotUciddaTriiiUat  LyoM^udad  UaSaUtQidMamaiai 
Q-y^f,  iiSi),tlicuithonhlp  of  which  wuoiiniiiaiilj'Ulriliulefl 
t»  CbulB  FonUiM.  Aimu' pointed  oat  (he  ob^oiu  iBcon- 
lialacftiS  Incokubc  indtitiMk  of  the  aDduiU  and  dcpnduing 

uDlve  poets  ID  >  work  pcoCruiiig  to  be  a  dtftacB  of  Ibe  Fnnch 
bagiact.  DuBdUy  replied  to  hfavMitutaaaliaatt  In  »ptrt»ce 
(o  Ibe  Kcood  edition  (ijlo)  of  his  Mnact  sequence  OUnt,  with 
•rblch  lie  kUo  publjsbed  tao  pokmital  poemg,  the  i/iuaftM(«- 
■wfUc,  tad  an  ode  uldrcMed  to  Ronurd,  CciUrt  la  onMitF 
fttUi.  OUk,  ■  callectiaa  of  love-tOBaon  irdtten  in  dow 
imltiiioa  ol  Fetiiccb,  Snt  appetued  in.iMg.  With  It  were 
printed  ihiiteeo  odes  entitled  fiKt  lyriva.  Olive  iaa  been 
•uppoeed  lo  be  u)  aoiE'a'ii  ^  the  name  ol  a  Ulln  Viole.  but 
'ifaeie  li  little  evidence  oi  lesl  pusion  In  tbc  nocou,  and  tbey 
may  perhaps  be  rcgatded  as  a  Petiucan  euiciic,  especudly 
ai,  in  the  second  edition,  the  dedication  to  hli  lu^  is  eichu|ed 
lot  ona  (0  Maiguerite  de  Vilms,  aittn  ol  Ucniy  If.  QuBeUny 
did  liot  aclually  iotioduce  the  Mmoet  into  Ficnch  poeXiy,  but 
be  accUmatlfted  ittOtid  vben  thefuhionof  soanelecnDgbecuie 
a  mania  be  was  one  of  thcbnt  to  ridicule  Its  cjn«aaa> 
>  About  Ibii  lime  du  BelUy  had  a  seneus  iUim  of  two  yean' 
durali«i,ftorawbichdaCcB  tbebeginEiingijf  hiidcainsL    Efehad 

died  la  isjj,  and  Joaclum,  viio  bad  up  lo  Ibis  lime  boine  tlu 
tilleoCsieutdeUi^,  bicunesdpietirDf  Connoi.  Ini]4qbelitd 
published  a  JFufwif^f  MiieidedicjAed  to  the  FiiocasMai^iitt. 
Tbis  vu  [ollowed  in  issi  by  a  venion  of  Che  louitb  book  of 
(be  AiKtid,  wjthoibec  tianslaiioosuidaomeoccatioDal  poemi. 
In,  the  next  year  be  went  to  Rome  ai  one  of  the  lecnCuiea  of 
CaidualduBieUay.  TothebetiaDiQtofbiafauraadahaUyeaM' 
Rsideoce  tn  Italy  betoac  the  [orty-ecven  somiets  of  his  ii4iUlfi«Mi 
4i  Ramt,  wlucb  wen  nadeced  into  EiicUsh  by  Edmimd  Speiuer 
(Jilt  Ritua  tl  Rcmd,  isqO-  These  soDoets  «eie  more  peaonal 
■nd  leu  Imiiative  than  the  Oliti  sequence,  and  itiuck  a  note 
which  was  pevived  ia  teter  FteBtb  liieraiute  by  Vohiey  and 
Cbatcanbriand.  His  stay  in  Some  nis,  however,  a  ccal  exile. 
Bis  duties  were  those  d£  an  inUndant.  He  bud  to  meet  the 
oudinal's  ocditon  and  Co  find  money  for  the  eipemej  ol  the 
household,  {fevenbeless  he  [ouad  many  friends  amonc  Italian 
acholart,  and  fonaed  s  do^  friendship  with  another  eiiled  poet 
whose  ciiQuniiauces  were  similar  ta  his  own.  Olivier  dc  Magny- 
Towarda-lbe  end  of  bis  sojoian  in  Rome  he  Idi  violently  U  iovt 
with  a  Rocaan  lady  called  Faijstine,  who  appears  in  tit  poetry 
M  Coinmba  and  ColumbcUe.  Tbis  paasJoa  finds  ita  clesrat 
egression  in  the  Latin  poema-  Fauatine  waa  (uarded  by  an 
old  azul  jealoua  buaband,  and  du  Bdlay's  eventual  fonquot 
may  have  bad  iomcllung  to  do  wilb  hia  depa^ure  lor  Faria  at 
the  end  oi  Aucust  1557.  In  the  o<3t  year  he  publislvd  the  poems 
he  had  bronchi  back  with  bim  from  Rome,  tba  Latin  PocmtUa, 
lia  Atiitfiltt  dt  Jiimf,  the  Jmx  mli^mt.  and  the  iqi  sonnets 
of  the  Jig(reti.  the  greoier  number  of  vhich  were  wriltenlnluly. 
The  Rtpiti  sbovT  that  he  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  theodej  of 
XitD^nKt.  The  simplicity  and  ten  ricraesipeciailycliuacteiislic 
of  du  BelLiy  appear  in  the  saniiets  telling  of  hig  utiucky  pauion 
loc  Fauiline,  and  of  hii  notlalgia  lot  the  bonlu  ol  the  Loire, 
Amonc  them  arv  totne  taiiiical  sooncts  deKribiog  Roman 
■naonen,  and  the  Uler  oaes  wiiltcn  aim  his  retam  to  Paris 
ai*  often  appeals  for  patronage.  His  intimate  relations  with 
Roniatd  wen  not  renewed^  but  he  formed  a  dote  (rieDdiblp 
vilhthe  Kholai  Jean -de  Motel,  whose  house  was  the  centre  of  a 
kained  aodetf.  la  ijH  du  Beltay  publiebed  at  Poiliera  £a 
Ntiinilt  UnibiiU  Jain  mfriifi!  iter  ItU'cr,  a  satirical  epistle 
translated  f  Mm  the  Latin  of  AdHen  Xurnf  be,  and  vrith  il  U  PaHi 
fewlttan,  which  inUoduced  the  Jorraal  satire  into  Ftench  poctiy. 
Tbeae  wen  pubhibBd  under  the  pseudonym  of  J.  Quinlil  du 
TnniHaj',  and  the  cowlicr-poet  was  generally  suppoeed  to  be 
Uctn  de  Salu-Cclaia,  with  wbomdu  Bellay  hadalnays,  however, 
btcnsn  friendly  cams. 

A  lang  and  eloqueat  ZHjcaurs  au  rot  (detailing  the  duties  of  a 
lirince,  and  Itanslated  from  a  Latin  oiisinal  written  by  Michel 
dc  I'lUpilal,  now  last)  was  itedicated  to  Francis  IL  in  1559, 
and  i*  said  to  haye  lecisred  foi  the  poet  a  tardy  pension.   In 


Faiii  he  wis  itfUin  (facn^oy  at  the catdinil.  who  deKgaled 
to  him  the  lay  patronage  which  ha  still  reUined  la  the  diocae. 
a  die  ciercise  of  Ihese  funciions  Joachim  quarrelled  with 
Eustache  du  Bellay.  bishop  of  Paris,  nho  prejudiced  big  relations 
wirh  the  cardinal,  less  cordial  since  the  publication  of  the  oli|. 
spoken  Rccn^i,  Uis  chief  pauon.  Marguerite  de  Valois.  to  whom 
betnusineeEelyallached.badgDiieloSavor.  DuBriliy'sbeaKh 
was  weak;  bis  deafness  serioiisly  hindered  hiS  offidtl  duties; 
andon  the  istol  January  1560  bedied.  There  io  no  evidence  Ihat 
he  was  in  pritst'i  orders,  but  he  m>  a  clerk,  and  ai  snch  bdd 
vaiiaiu  vrefermsnli.  He  had  at  one  time  been  a  oanon  of  Nottc 
Dune  of  Paris,  and  was  accordbgly  buried  In  the  caihedr  J. 
The  statement  that  he  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Dordeaux 
during  the  last  year  of  Ufe  ia  uoaulhenticaled  by  if 
e^cnce  and  is  in  itself  extr«mcly  improbable. 


Wyndhaoi.  a 

A.  Tilley.  Tlu 
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bounded  N.    .  ,         .  .  .   -,      , 

and  W.  by  KiUdiu*  and  Ueatfa.  With  tlu  eXceplion  of  Loulb 
and  Carlo*,  DuUin  ia  the  """"'  couUy  in  loUad,  having  an 
aieaof  itS.S;]  acres,  or  about  jusq.m.  The  mRhem  portion 
is  flat,  and  the  soU  good,  paiticulaily  oathe  bOrieisoIMeatb; 

sideroble  keight.    The  mountains  arc  chiefly  covered  with  bMlk, 


3f  bog,  with  w 


it  about 


of  bog  iA  tho  portherapan  of 
the  couMy,  The  mauntiin  dialrictii  wcU  ^ff»~i  fgr  timber. 
The  DortiuiD  coast  of  the  coonty  Itom  Balbi^gan  to  Uowtb 
has  gtMial^  a  aahdy  shoco.  and  affonli  only  (b*  snail  halboun 
ol  Saibrigiaa  and  Sketriea.  La  the  pramoatoiy  of  Howihitbe 
coast  suddenly  assuaie*  a  bolder  aspect;  and  betwoen  the  towA 
of  Howth  and  the  rocky  iilet  of  Iceland's  Eye  an  unsucccsafo. 
artificial  harbour  was  canattueCed.  Kingstown  harbour  on  the 
south  side  of  Dublin  Bay  superseded  (his,  and  is  by  tar  the  best 
in  the  county-  Dolluy  Island,  about  11  acres  in  eatenl,  lies 
about  midway  between  Kingstown  faarbour  and  the  beaulifnj 
hay  ol  KiUincy.  I^onbol  Uovih  liesLambay  bUnd,  thcat^oa 
acres  in  area.  Shell  6sh,  opedaJly  lobsters,  ate  taken  hero  in 
abundance.  Small  isleii  Ue  farther  earth  oQ  Skerrisi;  the  mat 
inlenslingof  which  is  that  known  as  lnispalrick,repDted  as  the 
hrst  landlng'pUce  of  St  Patrick,  and  having  the  ruins  of  a  churcb 
aaid  to  be  the  saint's  brit  foiuuLuion,  though  it  iharcs  Ihk 
teputalioa  with  oihci  liua.  Ireland's  Eye,  ofi  Howth.  iaa  very 
picturesque  rock  with  about  s*  acn^  of  grass  bad.  It  hn 
aBardad  great  toom  for  geologtcal  disquisilion.  The  chief  river 
Id  the  county  is  the  liSey,  lahicb  rises  in  the  Wicklow  oicuntalns 
about  II  m.  S.W.  ol  Dubhn.  aad.  after  tunning  about  so  mu,, 
vnptles  itself  into  Subiln  Bay.  The  coone  of  the  tivet  is  so 
tortuous  that  40  m.  may  be  traversed  and  only  10  gained  ia 
direCtieo.  The  scenery  aloog  tbe  banks  of  the  Lificyis  remark- 
ably beautiful.  Tbe  mountains  which  occupy  the  touthero 
border  of  the  cotmiy  are  the  eatremltia  of  the  great  group 
belonging  to  the  adjacent  county  Wicklow.  Tbe  principa] 
summits  art  tbe  group  contaiitiDg  Glendoo  (nig  ft.)  and  Two 
Bock  (1699  It.)  within  the  county,  and  the  border  group  of 
lCi4ipure.  reaching  in  thai  summit  a  height  of  1475  ft.  Th« 
grandest  features  of  IheK  hilts  are  Ibe  great  nalunl  lavinea 
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which  opn  in  than,  tba  OMt  ■ 


t  bdm  thcSci^ 


rjs;™ 


unibebiiilnbcacatlioncacn.  TbenunuEicturcs 
R  mainly  confined  to  the  chy  and  mburbt.  but  there 
;  of  cotcoa  hoficry  at  BaJbriEEajL     The  buldock. 

. kcr  fiibariH,  both  dop-aca  and  coutal,  are  iinportani, 

(nd  KjiiEHOwn  it  the  badqimtoi  oT  tba  Gihcty  dittricc.  The 
HlmoD  bihery  diitficl  of  Dublin  aba  alTorda  conskdnablc  empEoy- 
meoE.  Ai comaiding the nKtropolii ollrcland, the commuDicatiDpa 
of  the  county  are  naturally  foodi  aevvrmE  important  railway!  and 
two  caiuEi  convettina  itpoa  the  dty  of  Dublm,  under  tbe  brad  of 
■hlcb  they  we  couBdoed. 

PirpaliUum  and  Aimiiaslraliim. — Tbe  population  (148,110  in 
iSpj ;  isTpSAA  in  tQoi)  abowa  a  leguloz  incnie^  wliidi)  bovever, 
h  not  conaiitcnt  from  yeai  to  year.  About  70%  arc  Roman 
CuhoUci,  tbe  PtotctUnt  EpiacopoUoiu  (14%)  itanding  next. 
TIm  duel  towna,  apail  from  the  capital,  arc  Bolbiiggan  (pop. 
»ja>,  Bbcfciock  (8719),  Dolkey  (J398),  RiUioey  and  Ballybtock 
(>744),  Pemlxoke  (11,799},  Rathminca  and  Rnthgai  (jiA»), 
oiKi  the  important  port  of  Kingstown  (17,377).  Tlici«  arc  uri^on 
diWriOI.    Skenico,  Howth  and  Ruih . 


There 

of  Dublin,!] 


luily.wbif 


x>  parishB.  all  withlo  tbe  Frotcitanl 
and  KoDun  CatboUc  diocaca  of  Dublin.    Aaaioca  an  bdd  in 

Dublin,  and  quaita  •easloni  alto  io  tbe  oipltali  and  at  Bal- 
bnggin,  giimninli.m,  Kio^Iowii  ud  Swordt.  Ptcviout  Io  the 
union  with  Gnat  Biiiaiu,  thii  county  ittoioed  tea  teptetenutivs 
to  the  liiih  Paiiiamenti — two  lor  tbe  couatf.  two  for  the  dly, 
two  for  the  Dnivenity,  and  two  foi  each  of  the  boroughs  o( 
Swords  and  Newcastle.  Tbe  county  pacliameotaiy  divisions  ore 
now  two,  north  and  south,  eocb  reluming  one  member.  Tbe 
city  ol  Dublin  «iDSIiIiito  a  separate  oouaty. 

HiiUry. — Dublin  is  among  tbe  counties  (enenlly  oontldeTed 
la  baw  been  loimed  by  King  Jobo,  did  eonprii<4  tbe  chief 
pDtiian  of  cointry  within  the  Engliih  pale.  Tie  llmiu  of  the 
county,  however,  were  uncertain,  and  underweot  many  changes 
before  they  were  6ied.  As  lite  as  the  17th  ctnluty  the  moun- 
tainous  country  touih  of  Dublin  offered  1  letreal  to  tbe  Uwlcu, 
and  it  wu  not  unin  iio&  that  the  boundiiie*  of  the  county 
received  definition  i>  this  dinctkm,  along  with  the  lotmatioo 
of  the  cotmty  WlcUow.  Although  u  near  tbe  seal  oI  goveruoient 
67,141  acre)  of  profitable  land  were  foifdied  in  tbe  Rebellion  of 
1641  u>d  J4,sjfi  wret  In  the  Revolution  ol  i6S3.  In  1S67  tbe 
UMt  lomldablc  of  tbe  Fenian  tiaings  look  place  near  the  village 
d  Talloght,  about  7  a,  from  the  dty.  The  rebels,  who  numbered 
(ram  joo  to  joo,  were  found  vondafng  at  dawn,  some  by  a  small 
force  of  omitabulaiy  who,  having  in  vain  called  upon  them  to 
yidd,  fired  and  wounded  &ve  oE  them;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
thetn  were  overtaken  by  tbe  troopt  under  Lord  Strsthnsim, 
who  captured  tbem  with  ease  and  nwccbed  them  into  the  city, 
lliere  are  Dumeiou)  antlquiite*  in  the  canQly.  Raths  01  en- 
ompmcnti  ore  tntiBent,  sod  thcae  U  iU]ieay>  Coolock.  Lucon, 


with  the  larfs  spedmeD  >l  ShanU 

Scalp  pass  may  be  mentioned.     Oromlecbi  occur  In  Huenii 

Park,  Dublin,  at  Howtb,  (nd  elsewhere,    neie  ate  fine  noad 

DtlBLUI,  a  dty,  county  of  a  dty,  parliamentary  bonugh 
and  seaport,  and  the  metropcdis  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  cf 
Leinster.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  Irish  Sea.  to  whid 
It  givB  name,  about  midway  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ihe  island. 
3J4  m-  W.N.W  of  London  by  the  Holyhead  route,  and  70  m.  W. 
of  Kolyhead  on  the  coast  oI  Anglesey,  Wales.  (For  map,  iBe 
loELAjjD.)    Its  population  in  1901  was  2^,638. 

SUt,  Simla  and  SuiUinii.— Dublin  lies  on  tbe  great  central 
limestone  district  which  stretches  across  the  island  from  the  Irish 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river 
LiSey.  It*  situitioii  is  justly  admired.  The  populau*  sboni 
of  the  bay  ore  exceedingly  picturesque.  To  the  north  and  vest 
the  country  iacompotativcly  levd,  the  central  plain  of  Ireland 
here  retching  to  the  coast,  but  to  tbe  south  the  iooibilla  of  tbe 
Wicklow  Mountains  practically  toudi  the  confines  of  GrealB 
Dublin,  aSording  comprebensive  views  of  the  physical  pooitioa 
of  the  dty,  and  fonning  a  background  to  tome  ol  the  finest 
streets.  The  municipal  boundary  bes  generally  a  little  oatside 
the  so<alled  Circular  Road,  which  may  be  token  aa  endrding 
the  dty  proper,  with  a  few  breaks.  Itbein  this  name  on  both 
the  north  and  south  udei  of  the  river.  As  the  dty  ll  appioadKd 
from  the  bay,  the  river  Liffey,  which  divides  the  dty  from  west 
to  east  roughly  into  two  eqiul  parts,  it  teen  to  be  lined  with  a 
fine  series  of  quays.  At  its  mouth,  on  tbe  north  aide,  k  tbe 
North  Wall  quay,  where  the  pdndpal  tteanen  He,  ud  in  this 
vicinity  are  the  docks.  At  the  oppotiu  (western}  end  of  the 
dty.  the  Fhoenii  Pack  may  be  taken  •*  a  convenient  lapdmork. 
Between  this  and  North  Wall  the  river  it  ouawd  by  twelve 
bridges,  which,  b  order  from  nat  to  east,  on  thete: — Suth 
Bridge,  the  bridge  of  the  North  WtU  extension  railway;  KingX 
commemonlhig  a  visit  of  George  IV.j  Viaoria  or  Buttck; 
Queen's;  Whiiworth,  of  Interest  at  occupying  the  tile  where  ■ 
bridge  hat  stood  since  tbe  iitb  century,  Richmosd.  Cnttii 
tod  WeUinglon;  O'Connell,  Bolt  and  a  twivel  bridge  canying 
a  loop  railway.  01  tbete  O'Connell  bridge  (formerly  kiMwo  la 
Carlisle}  Is  the  prindptl,  as  it  connects  the  chief  tboroughfare 
on  the  north  tide,  namdy  Sackville  (or  O'Connell}  Street,  with 
Great  Btunswick  Street  and  otbeii  on  tbe  south.  Socltvillt 
Street,  which  galni  In  appearance  fram  ita  remarkable  breadth, 
conltint  tbe  piiadptl  hotels,  and  the  post  office,  with  a  Gne 
Ionic  poctico,  founded  in  iBi  5.  At  the  cmsing  of  Henry  Street 
and  Eorl  Street  Is  the  Nelson  pillar,  a  beautifnl  nonument  134  ft. 
In  height,  cutlstingaf  a  9uied  Doric  cdumtk,  raised  an  a  masiivt 
pedatsl.andcrownedbyasiaiueof  theadmiroL  At  the louthen 
end  of  the  street  Is  Dsnid  O'Connell't  monumeat,  aintou  com- 
pleted by  John  Henry  Foley  before  bb  death,  ud  erected  to 
i&Si.  In  Rutland  Square,  at  the  northern  end,  It  the  Rotundt, 
containing  public  roomi  lor  meetings,  and  adjoining  it,  itt 
Rotunda  hospital  with  tn  Doric  facade. 

From  the  north  end  of  Stckville  Street,  several  luge  thorough- 
fares  ndlaie  through  the  northern  part  of  ibe  diy,  nltinMely 
joining  Ihe  Circular  Road  at  vtrlout  poinlt.  To  the  wcit  then 
are  ihe  Broidstone  station.  Dominion  Street,  and  beyond  Ihk 
the  large  workhouse,  prison,  asylum  and  other  district  buHdlngt, 
while  the  Royal  barracks  front  the  river  behind  Albert  Quay. 
Two  other  notable  buildlnp  ftce  the  rivet  on  the  north  btnL 
Between  Whiiworth  and  RIchmoDd  bfidgel  itudt  tbe  "  Foi> 
Courts"  (law  courta),  on  the  dto  of  the  aadau  Domlnkti 
monastery  of  St  Saviour.  It  waa  erected  bctwera  1786  1041796, 
and  it  adjoined  by  olh«r  court  buHdinp.  tbi  pnbBc  iKOcd  oSce, 
CDDiaining  t  vast  coUection.  and  the  police  oacci.  Betow  the 
lowiai  bridge  on  Ibe  river,  and  thenloR  in  the  sd^boaAood 
ol  tbe  shipping  quarter,  is  the  customi  btuse  (17(1-1791), 
contldered  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  tbe  dty.  It  pnteatt 
lour  fronti,  that  toeing  tbe  river  bdng  of  Portltad  ttaoe.  (n  thl 
Doricorder,wbDetherHtaRof  granite.  Tbe  cenlic  It  crowned 
by  a  dome,  surmounted  by  a  UMoa  o(  Hop*.    Tbb  bnUdiil 
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pnridn  ofioi  loT  tb*  Loal  GovcnuneBt  Boinl,  Boudi  at 
Trade  utd  of  Public  Woiii  ud  oLiicr  bodis. 

It  it,  bowcvo',  lo  the  Knilh  at  the  rivci  Itut  tbt  mat  ii^ 
ing  buildings  ire  lousd.    Cnnsng  CfCoaaiil  bridge,  Ibe  ahoit 

WcstBiORlaad  Slicet  iliikes  idlo  ■  Ibaraoghfue  whick  Iiavena 
tbe  cntiK  city  puaUel  vitfa  Ibe  river,  and  ii  knoim  luoxiilvely 
Itrom  wot  to  eul)  u  Jams,  Thomu,  Hifta,  Cuile,  Duw, 
d  Great  Brunswick  itreew.  At  the  end  of  WcftDore- 
t  a  fine  group  of  bijUdJD«>  li  Ken— Tlinity  CoUeie 
OD  tbe  left  and  the  Bank  of  Irdand  on  Ibe  risbt.  Barely  ball  a 
nule  •rotinud  down  Danie  Street,  rbcs  tbe  Caitle,  and  jso  ydi. 
beyoal  tini  igaih  b  the  aihednl  of  Chriit  Chorcb.  Tboe, 
with  tbe  second  calbcdnl  of  Si  Patrick,  are  moie  oonyeiiienll]' 
dtKrlbed  in  tbe  inverse  order. 

Tlie  callinirsi  of  Christ  Church,  oi  Hdy  Trinity,  tbe  older 
ef  llw  two  Protestant  cathedials  In  the  possession  of  which 
Dublin  is  remarkable,  was  founded  by  Sigliyg,  a 
{ly,,  Cbilitianiied  king  of  the  Dines  of  Dublin,  in  rojS, 
but  dales  its  elevation  to  a  deanery  and  chapter  from 
IJ4I.  tt  wu  restored  in  1870-1E77  by  G.  E.  Street  at  tbe  charge 
of  Hr.  Henry  Roe,  a  merdianl  oif  DubHn,  who  aba  presented 
tb»  Synod  House.  The  restoration  involved  the  complete  m- 
bnUdhiE  of  the  choir  and  the  south  side  ol  the  nave,  but  the 
model  of  Ibe  'aadeiit  building  was  followed  with  great  care. 
Tlie  crypt  embodies  remain*  of  tbe  founder's  work;  the  rest 
it  Transitional  Nonoaa  and  Early  English  in  style.  Among  the 
monnmenta  is  that  of  Strongbow,  tit  Invader  of  Ir^and,  id 
vfaom  tbe  earlier  pan  of  the  superstructure  (1170)  is  due.  Here 
tbe  tenants  of  the  church  lands  were  accustomed  lo  pay  ibcir 
RnU.  Tbe  monument  was  Injured  by  the  fall  ol  one  of  the 
cathedral  wiSs,  but  was  repaired.  By  its  side  is  a  smaller  tomb. 
■scribed  to  Strongbow's  son,  whom  hk  father  killed  for  showing 
cowardice  la  battle.  Synods  were  occasionally  held  in  this 
church,  and  pariiaments  also,  before  the  Commons'  Hall  was 
destroyed  In  ijM  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
Here  also  the  pretender  Lambert  Stmnd  was  crowned. 

A  short  distance  wniih  from  Christ  Church,  Uirough  the 
■qaaUd  tguaner  of  Nicholas  and  Patrick  street*,  itandi  the 
oiaa  Protestant  cathedral  dedicated  lo  St  Palrick» 
?j  >■-  the  foundation  of  which  was  an  attempt  to  supersede 
the  older  foundation  of  Christ  Church,  owing  to  jeal- 
oodea,  both  ecclesissllcal  and  political,  arising  out  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  InvasiorL  It  was  founded  about  1  r^  by  John  Comyn, 
archbishop  of  Dublin^  but  there  wa*  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
fame  saint  before.  Tl  was  burnt  about  two  hundred  yean 
later,  but  wa*  raised  from  Its  ruins  with  increased  splendour. 
At  tbe  Reformation  it  was  deprived  of  its  statu*  as  a  cathedral, 
and  Ibe  bnildiog  was  used  for  some  of  the  purposes  ol  the  courts 
of  jostfce.  Edward  VI.  coniemjrfated  its  change  Into  a  nnrver- 
aity,  but  tbe  project  wa*  defcaied.  In  the  succeeding  reign 
of  Mary,  St  Patrick's  was  restored  to  its  primary  destination. 
Tbe  iaslalUltotis  of  the  knights  of  Si  Patrkk,  Ihc  first  of  which 
took  place  in  i;Si,  were  originally  held  ben,  end  some  of  their 
iasigiua  are  preserved  in  the  choir. '  This  cathedral  contains  the 
moDumcnlt  of  several  illustrious  persons,  amoogn  which  the 
noit  celebrated  are  those  of  Swift  (dean  of  this  calbedml),  of 
Hn  Hester  Johnson,  immorlallied  under  the  name  of  "  Stella  "i 
of  Archbishop  Maisb;  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork;  aod  ol  Duke 
Sdiomberg.  whofellat  thebatlleof  IheBoyne.  The  tablet  over 
Sdiomberg's  grave  contains  what  htacaulay  called  a  ^  furious 
Hbel,"  though  it  only  stales  that  the  duke's  relative*  refused 
tbe  expense  of  the  tablet.  In  the  cathedral  may  be  seen  the 
chain  ban  which  killed  General  St  Rulh  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim, 
and  tbe  spurs  which  he  wore.  The  cathedral  wa*  rrstofed  by 
Sir  Beojiinin  Lee  Guinness  (1S64),  whom  a  fine  statue  by  John 
Henry  Fdey  commemorala,  and  the  work  was  resamed  by  his 
son  Lord  Ivea^  in  1900.  Attached  lo  tbe  cathedral  Is  Marsh's 
library,  Incorporated  la  rTO;,  by  a  tcquest  of  Primate  Marsh, 
archtoshop  of  Armagh.  It  contains  a  good  number  of  theological 
work*  and  of  manuscripts,  and  is  open  to  the  puUic;  but  h 
deSdeM  in  modem  publications. 

DoUEd  Caslle  stands  hi^,  and  acni[ria  tboot  (CD  acM  sf 


■ronii^  bat  CM^ng  St  Patrick**  HaD,  tbe  a] 

amall,  and  the  building  is  of  a  ntoiley  aud  unimpoting  appeal- 

aDCC,  with  tbe  excaptionol  the  chapel  (a  Cotluc  building 

ol  the  tally  igtb  century)  and  great  tower.  Tbe  caslla        J!^ 

was  orl^stUy  bidlt  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the 

ijth  centiuyi  and  there  are  ponlan*  of  this  period,  but  neariy 

tbe  ohdle  it  of  iba  i6tb  century  and  biUc.    In  St  Patrick's  hall 

who*  the  bdgbla  «I  St  Fat£ek  an  Invested,  are  the  banners 

a(  that  order.    Oppothethactalle  it  tbe  dty  hall  (1779),  in  the 

potsesiloa  of  the  copacatkin,  with  statues  in  the  ceulriil  ball  of 

George  HL,  of  Grattan  (a  superb  work  by  Sir  Francis  Cbantiy), 

of  Daniel  CVConBell,  and  of  'nnoia*  DrumnwBd  by  John  Hovul 

and  several  others. 

Tbe  Bank  of  Ireland  [see  AiuuiBCiUiS,  fig.  (5)  occupie* 
five  acre*,  and  was  formerly  the  House  of  Porlitment.  There 
ace  three  fronts;  the  principal,  towards  College  gj_,j 
Green,  Is  a  cfjloonade  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  facade  btluuL 
and  two  projecting  wings;  it  connect*  with  the 
western  portico  hy  a  coloimade  of  the  same  order,  forrmng  the 
quadrant  of  a  circle.  Tbe  eastern  front,  which  wa*  the  entrance 
erf  the  HouM  of  Loids.  is,  by  their  special  wish,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  made  confonnahle  with  the  rest  of  ihe  building  not  without 
difficulty  to  tbe  architect.  The  House  of  Lord*  coolaios  tipeUry 
datliif  Irom  1733.  and  remain*  in  It*  original  condition,  but  Ibe 
octagonal  Hbtac  o<  Commons  wa*  demolished  by  tbe  bank 
directors,  and  replaced  with  a  cash-ofSce.  The  bttUding  wa* 
begun  in  17:9,  but  ibe  fronts  date  from  tbe  end  of  tbe  century; 
the  lemodelling  took  place  in  iSoj. 

Trinity  College,  or  Dublin  Univenhy,  fronu  tbe  street  iritb 
a  PtHadlan  facade  (t7j9),  with  two  good  tratuts  by  Foley,  of 
Goldsmith  and  Burke.  Above  the  gateway  is  a  ball  -,j,-_ 
called  tbe  Regent  House.  The  first  quadrangle,  ^HSi 
Pariiament  Square,  contains  the  chapel  (1798),  with 
a  Catinlhian  portico,  the  public  theaire  or  oamitiatlon  hall 
(17S7),  containing  portrait*  of  Queen  Eliaabeth,  Molyneux, 
Burke,  Bishop  Berkeley  and  other  celebiitiea,  and  tbe  wain- 
scottad  dining  ball,  also  coolaiolng  portraits.  A  beautiful 
modem  campanile  <  iRjj),  erected  by  Lord  John  George  Beresford, 
archbishop  of  Armagh  and  chaocetlar  of  the  univeisily,  occupie) 
the  Ceolre  of  Ibe  square.  Library  Square  lakes  its  name  from* 
the  library,  which  b  one  of  the  four  scheduled  in  tbe  Copyright 
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Ibe  United  Kingdom.  Then 
Irish  tnanuscifpiB,  lixHiding  tbe-  magnifnntly  omameDtcd 
Book  Df  Kells,  containing  the  gospels.  The  building  was  begun 
iDifii.  In  this  sqaare  are  tbe  oldest  buildings  of  the  founds  lion, 
dating  in  part  from  the  eksfof  the  r7th  century,  and  Ibe  modern 
Graduatea'  Memor^  btlildliigS'(looi).  lliese  contain  a  tbeaire, 
library  and  readlng-roOm,  (be  rooms  of  the  college  tocielles 
and  olbert.  Tbesduob  form  a  fine  modem  i»le  <i85fi),  and 
other  buiUing*  art  the  praftaat^  hoiD«<i7ec4,  printing  bouse 
(i7»a},  museum  (1857)  andthe  mescal  school  bidldings,  in  three 
blocks,oneoftbebetIscboDlsfntbekinEdom.  Other  buildings 
oftheiothcenturyindmttchemicallabotatorio.  TheC(«eg« 
Pirk  and  Fellows'  Garda  are  <rf  coruldeiabls  beauty.  Jn  Ibe 
fom»r  most  cJ  the  recmiton*  of  the  studefitstake  place;  but 
the  college  also  suKiorts  a  wcDinOwn  Cowing-club.  Theeolleje 
observatoty  is  at  Dunsink.  about  j  ffl.  i»nh-wesl  of  Dublin; 
it  is  amply  furnished  with  aslronoihical  insinimenls.  It  was 
endowed  by  Dr  Francfs  Andrews,  provost  of  TYinlty  Cidlcge, 
wa*  erected  in  1785,  and  in  I79r  wi*  placed  by  statute  undn 
the  management  of  the  royal  astronomer  ol  Irdand,  whose 
official  tesideoce  Is  hen.  The  magnetic  observeloty  of  Dublin 
reeled  En  the  yean  1837-18^*  in  the  gardens  atucbed  to 
Trinity  College,  at  the  expense  of  Ibe  university.  A  twrmal 
climitotogicalsuiioawasstabtlsbed  intbeFeDon'  Garden  in 
Tbe  botanic  garden  ts  at  Ball'a  Bridge,  i  m.  S.£.  of  lh« 


ritW  ct  Dublin  UnlvfottT  or  Triaity  CeOFje, 

, ,ibbi»vialedXC.D.l,  is  explained  Iw  the  fact  thai 

the  univeidty  coiuLsu  of  only  oar  college,  thai  of  ■'^the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Tnnlty."  Tliii  was  founded  under  charter  Irom  Quren 
EUiabetli  Ib  ijgl  and  is  tbe  gmlen  EovwLatioa  of  its  kmd  m  the 
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couury.  Ths  cotpocatlon  coMiMi  of  ■  pnnwt.  J  tauat  fcUowi. 
3j  jiiiuoT  ieHom  ud  70  icholan.  A  vacancy  uDoiij  the  kIIowi  i> 
BDhI  up  by  ihc  provnt  ud  ■  idtct  niunber  (rf  the  IcUowi,  Blirr 
eufajoAiioa  conpriied  in  flva  prineip*!  couna*  '^ 
cjmmiDedciil  BcaHice,  rltirin.  memsl  uH  mOftl  aciei 
Ffllowibipi  ui  bdd  (gr  Ulb  UntU  Ilw  yar  i«40 
bouod  1ocditncy»  but  chat  [CKriction  wu  tlicii  reme 
five  {meiEcal  and  lav  feUowi)  m*  bound  10  take  t 
1871.  IIk  Kholan  oo  the  (uundaliaD  (n  "  ' 
choien  Iron  among  Ifae  Dndcrgndoaica.  lor  nil 
BBiicioriiipaiineniBlici ti..—™,^. 


E/  higher  lea  Ihan  the  ordinaiy  underpwtuatca  orpniioDen,  and 
ve  cenain  ndvantafB  of  pRocdCDCt.  ipdudiag  ihc  right  of  dining 
at  the  fellDwi'  table.  Slunhlpi  aie  awarded  oa  eundnailon  10 
fliudenta  of  Dmited  meani.  and  carry  certain  trlaxatkiiiB  cf  leca. 

tBbSiDcn'i  »n  anifbtimKn  {natilil.  JUnu  noMu  tjati)  have  tli^ 
privikgeoF  forming  a  lepBiatcordv  with  peculiar  agvaatageA,  on  the 
payment  of  additional  cbargea.  ThemodeDfadniiiuan  totneuniver- 
■ItyitinaLlcaieibyejnininathHL  Varfoiucxliibition9endpnz«are 
amrded  both  in  connexion  with  the  eMrancc  of  Kudenu  aiul  at 
■ubiequent  Haget  of  the  come  of  iaufuclion,  which  oormail  y  [aao 
four  yean.    Tbere  are  tiiree  tatra  in  each  year — MidiaeLmat  (begins 


There  remain  to  ht  mentioned  tlw  foUowjng  buHdjnp  i 
Dublin.  The  pennaneot  building  of  the  International  Eihibitio 
of  iS6s  ndjoina  Ibe  plraiiuc  ground  of  SI  Stephen's  Gicei 
building  wu  occupied  by  the  Royal  Univenity  of  Iidan 


until  iL 


whicb  the  building 
wat  tranaferred  under  the  act  (see  IiEUMii  Edimilicii),  The 
DEW  univcrsty  ia  called  the  Naliooal  Univeisity  pf  Ireland, 
Al  the  same  time  a  new  college  wat  founded  under  Ibc  name  of 
Vnirenity  CoUegc.  The  Royal  Univuiity  lepbccd  thcQueen's 
Univoiiiy  under  Ibc  Uulveraty  Act  (IrtkndJ  in  1S79.  No 
ttadung  wu  canied  on,  but  eiaminatioas  Here  held  and  degrees 
conferred,  both  on  men  and  on  women.  On  the  vest  side  of  S< 
'Stephen's  Green  in  the  Catholic  Univenity  (1854),  which  is  under 
the  Jesuit  Faihets  and  affiliated  to  the  Royil  University. 
BeWeen  Trinity  Giliege  aiid  Si  Stephen's  Cieen,  «  Urge  group 
of  buildiagi  iodudci  Ibe  Royal  Dublin  Society,  founded  in 
16&J  to  develop  agriculture  and  tht  laeTul  irti,  with  a  library 
and  gallery  ol  statuaiyi  the  Science  ud  Arts  Museum,  and  the 
Kaiional  Library,  the  formet  with  a  noltworthy  tnllecUcn  ol 
Irish  antiquiliea;  the  MuseumofNatucal  History,  with  a  splendid 
coUiciion  of  Irish  faunaj  and  the  National  Gallery  of  IrelaDdi 
fuuuded  in  iSsS  ^eie  was  one*  a  rtsidcDoe  of  Ihc  duke  of 
Leinsicr,  and  Ibe  buildings  eum>ui>d  Iht  open  space  of  Lcinster 
Lawn.  Educational  foundations  include  the  Royal  CoUegr 
of  Physicians,  of  Surgeons  and  of  Sdence;  the  Rnyal  Irish 
Atadony.  with  an  unequalled  coflecljon  of  DBIIonal  aniiquilin, 
Including  manuscripts  ard  a  library,  and  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  of  paintiag,  sculpture  and  aichiiccturc.    Id  1901  (be 


brmation  ol  a  vimicipally  aupponed  gallery  of  modeni  ait 
(mainly  due  to  the  initiative  and  geoerouly  of  Mr  Hugh  Unc) 
was  Ngnaliud  by  an  aihibiiiou  including  the  pictures  in  leaded 
to  coflsiiiuie  the  nucleus  of  the  gallery.  In  igoi  King  Edward 
VU.  laid  the  foundauon  stone  of  a  college  of  sdotce  on  a  all 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  LeinsterLawiL  The  full  scheme  for  tbc  occupy 
lion  of  the  site  included^  not  only  the  college,  but  also  offica 
for  the  Board  of  Work£  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
The  famous  Dublin  Uuise  and  Agricultural  Shows  an  held  at 
Ball's  Bridge  in  Apiil,  August  and  December. 

The  most  bolabic  chujchcs  apart  from  the  callicdrals  ait 
Roman  Catholic  and  piindpally  modem.  The  lofty  church  of  the 
Augustinians  in  Thomas  Street;  St  Mary's,  the  prtxailiedral, 
in  Marlborough  Street,  with  Greciaa  ornamentation  within, 
and  a  Doric  portico;  St  Paul's  on  Arran  Quay,  in  the  Ionic 
style;  ami  the  striking  St  Ftancis  Xnvier  in  Girdiner  Street, 
also  Ionic,  are  all  noiewcrthy,  and  the  last  ii  one  of  the  £nesi 
nwdera  churches  in  Ireland.  Aiaang  theactei  Dublin  has,  ii 
Ihc  Royal,  a  handsome  building  which  replaced  the  old  Ttaeain 
Royal,  humt  down  in  lESo.  Oubs,  which  ue  numerous,  are 
chieSy  found  in  the  neighbaurhiwd  of  Ssckvillc  SUcet;  and 
there  should  further  be  mentioned  Ihe  Rotunda,  at  ibc  coma 
of  Great  Britain  Street  and  SackvilleSlreel,  a  hciuliful  building 
of  its  kind,  belonging  to  the  adjacenl  hospital,  and  oted  for 
concerts  and  other  entertalnmeuls,  while  lis  glidcDS  are  used 
for  agricultural  shows. 

5utui(r.— Toihcwest  oflhedtylicslheFlioenixFaik.  Here, 
besides  tbe  viceregal  demesne  and  lodge  and  the  mngazioe,  ate 
a  loalagita]  garden,  a  people's  garden,  the  Wellingloa  maiiumcat. 
two  barrack^  LheHibeTnianmiliIaryscbool,Ihe*'Fi|[ceii  Acres," 
a  natural  amphitheatre  (oi  much  greater  extent  than  ila  name 
implies)  used  as  a  review  ground,  and  a  racecouree.  Tie 
omenitiesof  FhocnixPatkwerecnbancedin  1905  by  the  purchase 
lor  Ihe  crown  of  land  extending  along  the  Liffcy  from  Island 
bridge  to  Chapclizod,  which  might oLher>iise  have  been  buill  over. 
To  the  south  lies  Kihnainham.  Here  is  the  royal  hospital  f<t 
pensionenasd  maimed  soldiers.  Close  byisKilmainhunprisoa 
To  the  weal  the  valley  ol  the  IJfFey  aHotds  pleasant  scmeiy, 
with  the  well-known  grounds  aJled  the  "  SLrawbetry  Beds  ' 
on  the  north  baoL  In  this  direction  lis  Chapelizod,  said  (» 
take  its  nunc  from  that  Iseull  whom  Tennyson,  Ma  11  hew  AmcU 
and  Wagner  made  a  heroine;  beyond  which  is  Lucan  connected 
with  Ibe  dly  by  tramway.  Northward  lies  Clondalkin,  with  ill 
round  tower,  marking  the  site  of  Ihe  impoiftant  caily  see  d 
Cluaia  Dolcaln;  Glasnevin,  wiUi  famous  balinica]  gardens; 
Finglaa,  with  a  ruined  church  of  early  fountiation,  and  an  Irish 
crotsj  and  Qonlatj,  a  favoured  resort  00  tfae  bay,  with  it* 
modem  oxde  and  many  residences  of  the  wealthy  dasaa  in  Ihe 
vidnity.  South  of  ihc  city  are  Rathmines,  a  populous  suburb, 
near  which,  at  the  "  Bloody  Fidds,"  English  colonists  were 
murdered  by  the  nalivcs  in  1109;  and  Donnybrook,  celebralcd 
for  its  former  fair.  Rathmines,  &lonkitown,  Qoniarf,  Dalkey 
and  i^ilUney,  with  Ihe  ncighbouihood  of  iCingsuwn  and  Pem- 
broke, are  Ihe  most  lavouted  tesidenlial  districli.  Howll^ 
Malahide  and  Sution  10  Ihe  north,  and  Bray  to  the  south,  tn 
favoured  aea^de  watering-places  oulside  the  radius  of  actual 

ComMunicaiu^ni' — The  direct  route  to  Dublin  from  London  and 
other  parts  of  Kngland  is  by  the  Hdyhead  route,  controlled  by 
the  London  It  Nnrih  Western  railway  with  steamers  lo  the  port 
ol  Dublin  itself,  while  the  company  alio  works  in  conjunction 
with  Ihe  mail  aleamcn  of  Ihe  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
CoDipanj  lo  the  outlyingport  of  Kingslown,  7  n.  S.E.  Paucnger 
steamers,  however,  also  serve  Liverpool,  Heysham,  Bri^uJ,  tbe 
sonih  mast  ports  of  England  and  London;  Edioburgh  and 
Glasgow.andoiher  portsel  Great  Britain.    The  tail  ways  leaving 


Dublin 


elheJ 


il  Norll 


_  . ,  . rban  lines,  and  a  main  line  running 

north  lo  Drogbeda,  Dundalk  and  Btlfisi,  with  ramificalien* 
ihrou^  the  ncrihetn  countries;  the  Great  Soulbeni  ft  WcsleiB 
[KingtbriUge  temiinug)  lo  Kilkenny,  Athionc  and  Cork;  ihe 
Midland  Cm*i  WcMctn  (BnubtOBe  uitqinus),  10  Cavan,  Sligo 


■Bd  Cdmjr:  tbs  DuUb  A  Soaa-EuUM  {Harcouit  Stmt 
aad  WhUwhI  Kdw  (er  Kiagatown);  and  then  it  the  Noith  Wi~ 
■utian  id  iht  Londom  k  Noftb-Waura,  viih  the  line  luunrn 
u  tbt  IVortli  W(U  cM«u>oo,  a>iiDCCtii«  with  the  other  suh 
Hut*.  The  ml*nuil  emnannUcuno*  ol  ibe  city  m 
dsctiic  trtmi>*jntnvcningtkpi<nd|«lMtNt*,uid  connecting 
all  Um  pttodiwl  raborbt. 

TnJt. — Dnblin  «u  (ar  long  uigmitind  u  licking,  tot 
UigB  4  city,  In  the  prapo  slgni  of  eeaaatM  eoteiprite. 
ccrUin  ipiilt  of  foolbk  pride  *u  oid  to  akl  which  ton, 
ta  diiown  tnde;  md  tfa(  toidency  to  be  poor  end  fented 
the  eiva  Kcvicc,  el  the  b*r.  in  Ibe  coiiUibuUTy.  in  the  en 
El  prolcoiotuil  life,  nihei 
ol  the  moK  unbrtmiBle  a 
Dublin  tocictr.  TMl  wu  aUnbutibfe 
potent  inAiTen4:e  ol  an  nnbeppy  pest  wu  hdd  by  »d»;  while 
othen  iiinbuted  the  wcikiKn  to  the  vkeegil  oEcb  ud  the 
Cflecls  ol  ■  ihein  coin.  About  dw  time  of  the  Serolutim,  the 
woollen  tnde  Sourlahcd  In  DuWio,  and  tb<  prodDce  atuised 
great  celebrity.  Tig  ctiMpDoa  of  labour  titncted  apiuliiti, 
■ho  Marled  eiicnaive  (aclona  in  that  quailu  of  the  town 
luiOKn  even  now  aa  tbe  Libcrlia.  Thl>  quartei  was  inhabiud 
allogtther  by  worhen  In  wool,  and  as  the  dty  wu  unill,  th« 
ariilociicy  li/ed  doM  by  ii  nobk  muBlani  whicbare  now  misci^ 
aUc  nonuriah  of  ptat  praspcrity,  Abowt  ijoo  tbe  En^iah 
legMalure  premiled  w  Wailan  III.  lo  iBcnl  (o  Ian  which 
dinctly  <Tuthed  the  Iilah  trade.  All  eiportati«i  eiccpl  to 
England  was  perempiotily  lotbiddM,  and  the  woollen  maau- 
factitre  loon  decayed.  But  at  (he  cloie  of  the  i(ih  century 
(here  were  sooo  pcrtons  at  work  fri  tbe  loona  of  tbe  Libertio. 
About  I7t  J  parllinicnt  favoured  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and 
■be  LJURI  Hall  wal  built.  The  cotton  trade  wai  loon  allermida 
bilroduced;  and  liJk  manufacture  was  begun  by  the  Huguenota, 
who  had  Milled  in  DuUin  In  considerable  numben  alter  the 
revocation  of  Ibe  edict  of  Nnntea.  Acta  favourable  to  1h«e 
enterpriaefl  were  paaacd,  and  they  flourished  apace.  But  the 
old  jealously  aroie  in  the  rdgn  of  Ccoige  I.,  and  in  the  teign  of 
Ceofge  ni.  an  act  was  paned  which  tended  directly  to  the  ruin 
of  the  manufacture.  The  Unen  ihaied  the  mne  fate.  Dubiln 
poplins,  however,  keep  thdr  reputation.  However  adverse 
[nBuencrs  may  have  been  combated,  Doblin  yet  produce]  Ultle 
for  eiport  uve  whiiky  and  porter,  the  latter  from  the  famoua 
Cuinnes)  biewety  and  others;  but  a  nmuderable  export  trade, 
prindpaDy  in  agricvllural  produce,  passes  througb  Dublbi  from 
the  country,  Tlie  tobd  annual  eiport  trade  tnay  be  valued  at 
■bout  fiio.ooo,  wbile  imports  exceed  In  value  £3,000,000.  To 
the  minufacluring  industries  of  the  dty  there  should  be  added 
mineral  waler  works,  foundries  and  shipbuDding. 

By  continual  dredging  a  great  depth  of  water  is  kept  avaQable 
b  tbe  harbour.  The  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board,  which  was 
^,f,,„  created  in  189S  and  consists  of  the  mayor  and  aii 
mcmben  of  the  -corporation,  with  other  meiiihers 
representing  the  trading  and  shipping  interests,  undertook 
considerable  votks  ol  Impnivement  at  the  beginnbig  of  the 
lolh  century.  These  improvements,  inUralia,  enabled  vessels 
drawing  up  to  i]  ft.  lo  lie  alongside  the  citeuslve  quays  which 
border  the  Llfley,  al  low  tide.  The  eilensive  Atciandra  tidal 
basin,  on  the  nortb  side  of  the  LIFTry,  admits  vessels  of  similar 
capadty-  The  Custom  House  Workson  the  north  sMe  hsve  about 
17  ft.  ol  water.  With  docks  named  after  thcin  ate  connected 
the  Royal  and  Grand  Canals,  passing  respecliveiy  to  notih  and 
soulh  of  the  dty,  the  one  penetrating  the  great  central  plain  ol 
Iidand  on  the  north,  the  other  following  the  course  of  the  Lifley, 
doing  (he  same  on  the  south,  and  bolh  joining  the  river  Shannon. 
The  docks  attached  lo  the  canals,  and  certain  olher  smaller 
docks,  are  owned  by  companies,  and  lolls  are  levied  gn  vessels 
entering  these,  but  not  those  entering  the  docks  under  the  Board. 

CiwnintniJ.— Dublin  was  fomierly  represented  by  two 
members  in  the  imperial  parliament,  but  in  idSj  the  partia- 
nenlary  borough  was  divided  inio  the  four  divisions  of  Cdlcge 
Gieen,  Harbour,  Si  Scqihen'i  Green  and  St  Patridi's,  cadi 
returning  one  member.    Tbe  lord-lieutenant  ot  Ireland  occupies 
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year  Ibrcc  names  of  persona  suitable  for  the  cAce  x£  hi^  sfaeriA 
lo  the  viceroy,  eoe  of  which  shall  be  aeleclid  by  him.  The 
corponlion  has  neither  control  over  the  police  dot  any  JBdicia] 
duties,  excepting  ai  re^tds  a  court  of  coosctenct  dealing  with 
debts  under  40L  (Irish);  nhilc  the  lord  mayor  holds  a  court 
for  d^ts  over  40.,  and  for  the  selllemeBi  d  cases  belwen 

and  supervises  wdgbts  and  measures  and  deals  with  cases  of 
adulteraiion.  Besides  the  usual  duties  ol  local  govenunent, 
and  the  connedou  with  the  port  and  docks  boarda  already 
eiplaiotd,  there  shonld  be  noticed  the  cooncxiou  of  tbe  coipora-, 
tion  wilh  such  bodies  ai  those  conlnUing  the  dty  technical 
schools,  Ibe  Keyal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  and  tbe  gallery  of 
modern  art.  The  cotporalioa  has  shown  some  concxm  for  the 
housing  of  Ibe  poor,  and  an  eileniive  scbclne  taken  vp  io  tgoa 
ladudcd  the  provision  of  collage  dwellings  in  the  auburbt,  aa  at 
Qonlarf,  be^es  improvements  within  the  dty  ttself.  In  1905 
a  home  on  the  modd  of  Ihe  Rowion  Houses  in  London,  pro- 
vided by  Lord  Iveagh,  WO]  opened  in  Bride  Road,  Acompetenl 
hre-bngade  ismalnuined  by  the  corporation,  Thedly  Conner 
EI  a  corporate  oBker,^  Tbediyhall.usedasmunidpdoffices.bas 
already  been  menijaiKd ;  the  official  residence  ol  the  krd  mayor 
is  the  Mansion  Houw,  Dawson  Street.  The  Dublin  metropolitan 
piriicc  ia  a  lorccpecoliarlothecily,  the  remainder  of  Irdand  being 
protected  dvilly  by  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  A  large 
mih'tary  force  is  usually  maintained  in  Ihe  dty  of  Dublin, 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  mililaiy  district  of  Dublin  and 
of  Ihe  staff  ol  Ireland  (q.i.).  Tbe  (toops  ate  accommodated  in 
several  large  bairacfca  in  various  pacts  of  tbe  city. 

Ciorflfei.— The  number  of  chatitaMe  bisiitulions  fa  large. 
The  hospital  and  Free  School  ol  King  Charla  I,,  commoDly 
called  1befi!ueCoatbo^iItaI,waafDunded in  1670.  Itiidevoted 
to  the  eduratian  and  maintenance  of  tbe  sons  of  dtisens  in 
poor  drtunutODces,  Before  the  Irish  Pariiamenl  Hoiua  wert 
erected  the  parliament  met  in  the  scbool  building.  Among 
ho^ilals  those  of  vedal  general  bteresl  are  Ibe  Steeveni, 
the  oldest  in  the  dty,  founded  under  the  wiU  of  Dt  Richard 
Sleevcns  bi  i;io;  the  Mater  Misericordiae  (1861), which  induda 
a  bboraloiy  and  museum,  and  Is  managed  by  tbe  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  but  relieves  sufferers  tndependenUy  id  Ibdr  creed;  Iht 
Rotunda  lyjng-ln  bo^rital  (i;s6);  the  Royal  hospital  for  incur- 
ables, Donnybrook,  which  was  founded  bi  1744  by  the  Dublin 
Musical  Society;  and  tbe  Royal  Victoria  Eye  and  Ear  boqiiUl, 
Adelaide  Road,  which  amslgamaled  (1904)  two  aimilar  institu- 
tions. Lunatics  are  maintained  bi  St  Patrick's  bo^til,  founded 
in  174s,  puTsuanl  to  (be  will  of  Dean  Swift,  and  conducted  by 
governors  appointed  under  Ihe  charier  ol  incorporation.  The 
Richmond  lunatic  asylnm,  erected  near  the  House  of  Industry, 
and  placed  under  the  caie  of  crfficers  appointed  by  government, 
receives  parienta  from  a  district  consisring  of  the  colmllcB,ol 
Dublin,  Louth,  Mcilb  and  Wicktow,  each  of  these  contributing 
towards  Its  eipenses  in  proportion  to  Ihe  number  of  patients 
sent  In.  Be^es  these  public  estsbiishmenis  for  the  custody  of 
lunatics,  there  are  in  the  vicinlly  of  Dublin  various  private 
asylums.  The  principal  inslllution  for  blind  men  (and  also  those 
afflicted  by  gout)  la  Simpson's  hospital  (17B0),  founded  by  a 
merchant  of  Dublin;  while  blind  women  are  maintained  at 
the  Molyneui  asylum  (iSis).  An  inslllution  lor  Ihe  maintenance 
and  education  of  children  bom  deaf  and  dumb  Is  maintained 
at  Claremonl,  near  Glasnevin  (1S16).  The  plan  of  the  Royal 
hospital,  for  old  «nd  maimed  soldiers,  was  fint  suggested  by  Ihe 
eari  of  Essex,  when  lord-lieutenant,  and  arriid  into  eflect 
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through  tlie  repnurt  ipplictiioni  4f  the  duke  of  Onnond  la 
Cbailn  II.  The  fiu  chascn  [ocicwu  that  of  the  incient  priai> 
of  KUmiinbam,  founded  by  Krongbow  for  Knighu  Tempkrm. 
The  building,  compleled  in  16S4,  according  10  a  plan  ol  Sir 
Cbriatopher  Wren«  if  an  obk>ng,  thRfl  udei  of  which  ared  welling' 
roomn.  connected  by  covered  corridoni.  The  (ounb  contaloi  the 
chapel,  the  dining-hatt,  and  the  apanmenta  of  the  ruuter,  who 
u  ainya  the  commander  of  the  forces  for  the  time  being.  The 
Royal  Hiberpian  mililacyschooLlDPhoenix  Park  (1765)  providei 
fOTfloldien'orphaaidna.  TlieDnimnundInititutk>n,ChapcLiiod, 
tot  the  orphan  daajhten  of  uklin),  ma  esublished  in  1S64  by 
John  Druiiimond,aldermao,»bo  Itft  £10,000  to  found  the  aaylum. 
The  Hibernian  Marine  Society  (or  tho  maintenance  of  aeames'i 
■oni  was  eatabliilied  in  the  city  in  1766,  hut  now  haa  buildingi  at 
Ckmtarf.  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  hat  charge  ol  a  number 
«f  special  charitia,  tome  of  them  educational  and  lome  for  the 
iclief  of  niSering. 

HfiJiry'— The  Dame  ol  Dublii)  tignifie>  the  "  Black  pool." 
The  eaily  hiitoiy  ia  mainly  legendary.  It  a  recorded  that  the 
bihablunta  of  Leinitet  were  defeaied  by  the  people  of  Dublin 
ia  the  yeu  >9i.  Chiiitianity  wat  intiodiiced  t^  St  Patrick 
about  450.  In  the  QCh  century  the  Danei  attaclced  Dublin  and 
took  it.  The  fint  Noneman  who  may  be  reckoned  aa  king  wai 
Thorkel  I,  (831),  though  the  Danea  had  appeared  in  Ihc  countiy 
aiearlyaatheckHcof  thepreviouacentury,  Thorkel  esUbliihed 
hiraacU  itiongly  at  Armagh,  In  1014  Brian  Bonitime,  king  of 
Moniter,  attacked  the  enemy  and  fought  the  battle  of  Clontarf , 
iawhichheudhiitaaiuidii/»oofhl$IolloBeii(cU.  Theliiah, 
however,  mn  the  battle,  but  the  Dsan  ceoccuiued  the  city. 
Conitant  Utugglei  with  the  Iriib  leiulled  in  inteimiiaioni  of 
the  Dansh  suprmiK?  from  ioj>  to  107),  at  vitiaua  interval! 
between  iD7s>»d  iii3  and  from  it  34  10  1136,  TheDaneiwere 
finaIlyou)IedbytheAnglo.NonnaniiniiIi.  Inii7iHcniy  II. 
landed  at  WatEilDnt.ud  came  to  Dublin  and  held  hii  court  there 
in  a  pavilion  of  wickerwork  where  (he  liiah  chief; 


ihthen: 


to  hii  departure  for  England, 
on  Hugh  de  Lacy,  having  granted  by  charter  "  to  hit  subject* 
of  Biitlol  his  city  of  Dublin  to  inhabit,  and  to  bold  of  him  and 
hb  hcin  lor  ever,  with  all  the  Ubeitka  and  fire  custom*  which 
his  lubjecti  of  Bristol  then  enjoyed  at  Brittol  and  through 
all  En^nd."  In  1176  Sirangbow,  carlo!  Pcmbnhe,  and  chief 
leader  of  Ihe  Angki-Norman  forces,  died  in  Dublin  of  >  mottihca- 
tianinoneo[hisfect,andwBsburlcd  in  Christ  Cfaurcb  Cathedral, 
where  hii  monument  nnuios  well  preserved.  A  ficth  charier 
was  granted  m  mj  by  King  John  10  the  inhabilants  of  Dublin, 
who  had  not  yet  made  their  peace  with  the  neighbourhood,  but, 

native  triihl  to  that  two  yean  alter  the  dale  of  this  charter, 
whilst  tbe  citiaena  of  Dublin  were  celebmting  Easter  at  CuUen*. 
wood,  Ihcy  were  set  upon  by  the  Irish  (rf  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  500  of  them  killed.  Tbe  scene  ol  slaughier  i* 
■tiU  called  tbe  Bloody  Fields,  and  Easter  Monday  denominaitd 
Black  Monday.  On  each  succeeding  annivenniy  of  thai  day, 
with  tbe  prevalent  desire  of  perpetuating  a  feud,  the  citizens 
marched  out  to  Cullenswood  with  banners  displayed—"  a  terror 
to  (he  native  Iiisb."  In  1116  Magna  Carta,  a  copy  of  vhicb  is 
to  b«  found  in  tbe  Red  Book  of  the  Eichtqucr,  was  granted 
to  tbe  liish  by  Heniy  III.  In  1117  tbe  fee  farm  of  Ihc  cily  was 
granted  to  the  dtiieni  at  a  rent  of  loo  marks  pet  annum;  and 
about  this  period  many  monastic  buildings  wcic  founded.  In 
1137  the  same  monarch  confirmed  the  cbarter  of  John  fixing 
the  city  boundaries  and  tbe  juiisdiction  of  Its  rnaB^tialcs. 

During  the  invasion  ol  Inland  by  Edward  Bnice  in  ijrj 
some  of  the  suburbs  of  Dublin  were  burnt  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  inlo  His  hand.  The  inroad  of  Bruce  had  been  coun- 
trnariced  by  the  native  Irish  ecclesiastics,  whose  sentiments  were 
recorded  in  ■  statement  addressed  to  Pope  John  XXII,  Some 
notion  of  tbe  defence  made  against  Bruce's  invoskin  msy  be 
gained  froio  Ihe  fact  that  the  cburchea  were  lorn  down  to  supply 
stones  lot  Ihc  building  of  the  city  walls.  Biuce  had  seized 
GretBCUtle  on  his  march;  but  the  natives  re.took  the  town. 


Richaid  II.  erected  Dublin 
Kobertde  VcR,  whombctlaocn 

cavalry,  bringing  with  bim  the  uswn  jcwela;  but  alt«  boMiit 
a  parliament  and  making  much  coiullydivtay  before  tlic  nalire 
chieftaiiks,  on  seveial  of  wboni  be  coDfnted  *"(t'"f-Mr'.  be 
nrturatd  to  Engttod.  Five  ytanlater,  taiiched  with  tbe  ^a^tl 
his  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  Richard  MoiMd  lalidaad.  Undine  at 
Wa  terford.  whence  he  maicbcd  thnmgh  tlia  cmntiei  of  K3k«a*y 
and  Wicklow,  and  subsequently  arrived  in  Dublin,  vhctc  h* 
temained  a  fortoigbl,  ramiitucusly  cntettaiDtd  by  the  pmott,  *i 
the  chief  magistate  of  (he  city  ins  then  called,  till  intcU^iscc 
of  tbe  invasioB  ol  hit  kingdom  by  Botin^Noke  recalled  bka  U 
England. 

In  IJ34  Lord  TboDias  FiUgenJd,  better  known  u  SOkc* 
Thomas  (so  called  because  of  a  fantastk  fringe  wominthehdiutt 
of  his  followtta),  a  young  man  of  nsh  courage  and  good  -Mt'-tL 
Boa  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Kildire,  believing  his  (atbei,  «' 
imprisoned  in  tbe  Towel  of  London,  to  have  been  b  ' 
organized  a  rebellion  against  the  English  Covenmscnt,  and 
marched  with  his  followers  from  the  manauo  ol  the  eads  il 
Kildare  in  Thomas  Court,  through  Dame's  Gate  to  St  Muy't 
Abbey,  where,  in  the  council  chamber,  .he  proclainial  Ki>w*iM 
a  rebeL    On  his  appearing  before  tbe  wall  with  a  powerful  foactv 

detachment  of  his  Irai^is  to  besiccc  Ihe  castlei  but,  00  bcaiing 
that  be  had  met  with  a  revene  in  anolber  (guarter,  they  suddenly 
ckaed  their  gates  and  detaioed  his  men  a<  priaoncrs.  He  the* 
attacked  (he  city  itself;  but,  finding  it  too  slioDg  to  be  tdsi 
by  a  cMif  it  main,  he  raised  the  siege  on  condition  of  hevint 
bis  captured  soldiers  exchanged  fot  the  childtaD  of  some  ct  the 
principa]  citizens  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  After  much 
.une.  Lord  Thomas  and  others  concctttcd  in  this 
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.  .      conspincy.  of  the 
septs,  under  tbe  direction  of  Roger  Moore  -     —  . .. 

disclosed  by  one  Owen  Connolly  on  I 
on  wntcn  ine  attempt  was  to  have  been  made,  ana  ue  o^  was 
thus  preserved  for  tlie  king's  party;  but  the  Irish  outside  began 
an  indlsciiminate  extermination  of  the  Protestant  popuUlioB. 
In  164&  Dublin  was  besieged,  but  without  success,  by  the  Irish 
army  of  16,000  foot  and  1600  horse,  under  tbe  guidance  of  the 
Pope's  nuncio  Rinuccini  and  otfaen,  banded  together  "  to 
resiore  and  esublisb  in  Ireland  Ihe  exercise  ol  tbe  Romai 
Catliolic  idigiaD."  The  city  had  been  put  In  an  efficient  atali  c< 
defence  by  the  marquess  of  Ormonde,  then  lord-Iieuteoant;  but 
in  the  following  year,  to  prevent  il  falh'ng  into  [he  hands  of  tbe 
Irish,  he  surrendered  it  on  conditions  to  Colonel  Jones,  mti- 
mander  of  the  Parliamentary  forces.  In  1649  Ormonde  was 
totally  defeated  at  tbe  ballleof  Baggo  tistb,  near  Old  Ralhmrnea, 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  possession.  Tbe  same  year  Cromwell 
landed  m  Dublin,  as  comnundcr-in.chief  under  the  partiameot, 
with  Qooo  fool  and  4000  borse,  and  proceeded  thence  on  hii 

When  James  11.  landed  in  Ireland  in  1689  to  assert  his  right 
to  the  British  tbnne.  he  held  a  parliament  fai  Dublin,  which 
passed  acts  of  attainder  against  upwards  of  jooo  Protesiscts. 
Thegovemotof  the  dly.  Colonel  Lultrell,  at  tbe  some  time  issued 
a  proclamation  ordering  all  Ptoiestanu  not  bousekeepets,  except- 
ing those  loUowing  some  trade,  to  depan  from  the  city  wiihin 
14  hours,  under  [tain  of  death  or  imprisonment,  and  In  various 
ways  restricting  those  who  were  ajlowcd  to  temain-  In  the 
hope  of  relieving  hisGnaodal  diSculties,  the  king  erected  a  mint, 
where  money  was  coined  of  the  "  wont  kind  of  old  btiB,  guns 
and  the  refuse  of  metals,  melted  down  together,"  ol  the  nominil 
value  ol  £i,s&a,Soo,  with  which  his  troops  were  paid,  and  trades, 
men  were  compelled  to  receive  II  under  penally  of  bemg  banpd 
in  case  of  refusaL  Under  these  regulations  the  entire  coiDsgt 
was  put  inlo  circulation.  After  his  defeat  at  the  battle  ol  Ihe 
Boyne,  James  relumed  to  DubUn,  but  Idl  il 
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Ib  ijSjscoavcolioDof  dd^alafnmall-tbcvoIualca'aHpB 
in  Itelind  UNmbkil  is  Dublin  ior  tie  puipoaa  ol  pnciuiBs  ■ 
coti  but  tba  Houtt  ef  CoiuMna 


in  puliuDcoti  but  tba  I 
in  IlK  propcuUoo,  4ad  lb 


coning Mujrpraaicalitwll.  Inllay iigSthtbiMUigciuloI 
k  coDSfiJncy  irivuKd  by  iIk  United  Iriihrnen  (o  Miae  lb*  cily 
wst  prevenieil  b;  the  c«p(nn  of  Lord  Edwud  f  itiitnhl,  toa 
of  the  duk*  s<  LanMcc  oMbuibiad  of  the  oitbtMed  "  PuNk." 
Laid  £dnid  died  in  pri>on  of  tlw  woundi  tocdved  in  tlw 
uKountei  vhich  preceded  Ui  ctiMan.  In  1801  u  innuiection 
lleuled  by  Robert  BpuDett,  *  jroung  builaler  of  nmcb  pcomiK, 
bcoke  out,  but  wu  immedtileljr  quelled,  with  tba  loa  o(  wne 
iivn  in  the  tumult,  uid  the  doth  ol  iu  leaden  on  the  KaSold. 
In  liti  WiUiim  Smith  O'Biien,  M.P.  [01  Umetlck,  niaed  a 
tvbcUioii  la  Tippcttry,  And  the  lowef  clewea  in  Dublin  were 
greatly  icitued.  Owisi.  hmrevci,  to  liioelr  ud  judicwui 
diipo*itiOD  of  the  milituy  ud  police  farm  tlw  dty  ni  laved 
fnnn  much  bloodthed.  In  1M7  the  mat  ■erioui  ol  moduD 
'  %,  that  fcDawn  »  the  Fi  ' 
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_  .  ^Hie  reality  o[  ii  wu  proved  by  a  ih^  bang  loiuid  laden 
with  (uopowdat  in  the  Uvtrpnol  doclii,  and  another  adlh  £sDOO 
and  »oe  pike-headi  in  Dubhn.  The  Habea*  Corpua  Act  «a* 
•uqxuidtd  at  one  illtins  by  both  HouH*  of  Paclianent  and 
about  060  amali  wne  made  io  Dublin  in  a  few  boot*.  Dublin 
isatic  wai  bctificd;  and  the  diiuni  lived  in  ■  Male  ol  teooi 
foe  aeveral  week*  toteiba.     Foe  later  hiiiary,  tee  Iiiuhd. 

"     "■ ......    cfOnCUytifDi^UiDulAm, 

■'    ■  -     w  (Duhtin,  IBSS). 

~  DOMEB,' JOBAliir~'~raiHMUGB  (iSoa-iSd?).  Carman' 
dawtfil  Kbdaf  (BMonUKd  a  Fitndunan),  wu  bora  in  Bar 
Kigau,  near  GoUw.  on  the  Mth  ol  Deccabet  tloi.  After  iliidy- 
ingal  Iheunivenllyof  GMtlngen  ht  ictnnwi  to  Gotlia,  wbtic 
Irom  itir-iSj)  he  held  a  pou  Vniftdir  MmUii  hi  connexion 
with  the  gymaaiiim.  Durinf  lUi  pEriod  hi  Blade  hii  name 
fcaowB  by  editiiiaB  of  JdmIb  and  Ptnhs  (aftaf  Cauubon).  In 
iSji  hs  wu  Invited  by  the  bnthen  Didot  (0  Pute,  to  OMipenilc 
in  a  now  edition  ol  H.  Etiennc'i  Greek  Tttmmu.  Be  alao 
Centribotad  largely  to  the  BiUiMm  Gnuta  publiibcd  by  the 
■un*  firm,  a  aeiit*  of  Cndt  daaalta  with  Latin  ttanilation, 
critical  note*  and  vahiabia  lodeua.  Chia  of  DUbnt'a  in«t 
bnportaot  work*  wu  an  edition  ol  Cacaat  nndertakni  by  com- 
mand of  Napcdeon  III.,  whidi  obuiacd  him  the  crot*  oi  the 
Legion  of  Honoar.  HI*  edittcniB  an  comidend  to  be  modcli 
ol  literary  uul  phOokigical  crttidtm,  and  did  Buck  to  laite 
Ibe  (tandard  of  rloaint  tcholanUp  in  Fiance.  He  violntly 
allayed  BumouTi  method  of  teaching  Greek,  but  without 
reeult.  DDbncr  may  have  gone  too  Iu  in  hii  aal  lor  reiotm, 
and  hii  cqiinioni  may  have  been  too  hanhly  cipresed,  but 
time  haa  ahown  him  to  be  right.  The  old  teit.booka  have  been 
dlacuded,  and  a  great  improvement  [n  fi*Mif^i  teaching  hu 
taken  place  in  recent  yean.  Dl^bncrdied  at  Moutceuil-HuvBois, 
Bcai  Para,  on  tbe  ijth  of  Deaahtc  1867. 

See  F.  Codefiw,  N-»ia  tm  J.  F.  Dtlmir  (iW?};  Samtt-Bmvt, 
i)uc«ri  i  la  mimiiirt  dt  imwtr  I1W8);  artick  ia  AUtmtim 
fcnUcAl  Bintnpkit. 

DDBOIS,  ntAHCOIl  CLiHKIfT  TBtODOKK  (1837-  ), 
French  muiical  compoier,  wai  bom  at  Rosney  (Munc)  on  the 
141b  ol  August  iS]7.  He  itudicd  at  the  Couervaloite  under 
AmbroiK  Tbomu.  and  won  the  Grand  Prii  de  Rome  ia  1S61 
with  hii  cantata  Alala.  Alter  the  ciulomary  Kijoum  in  Rome, 
Dub<u  returned  to  Paris  and  devoted  himicU  to  teaching.  He 
■I)  appoialed  "  mallre  de  Chipcllc  "  at  the  church  ol  Sle 
CIotiMe,  where  Ciaat  Franck  wu  organiit.  In  1S63,  and  remained 
at  ihii  poti  far  five  yean,  during  which  time  be  composed  a 
quanlity  ol  (acred  mu^e,  notably  IiJ  Stfl  farofaj  iu  Ckrlit 
{1867),  a  wort  which  hu  become  weH  known  in  France.  In 
186I  he  became  "  maltrc  de  Cbapetle  "  at  tbe  cbutch  of  the 
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IM  Deliheo  In  1S91.   At  the  death  of 
Ambi^e  thnm*  id  igQd  be  bocama  directs*  ol  the  Cod* 
tdiia^    llBboititaneitniBel]ipiali£cCDmpoaer*Bdh«*wi 
in  a  variety  of  f onnL    Hii  iacrBd  worka  include  four  rriTf^. 
a  nquien,  Ui  Sipl  Fanlu  d»  Ckrat,  a  large  number  of  moiei* 

Gfola  it  Fimii,  an  opta  comique  in  on  act,  played  at  the 
TbUtn  Lyrique  de  I'Athtnfc  in  187J1  I4  Paim  hit,  an  opfra 
camiqua  in  one  act,  given  at  the  Qpfas  Comique  in  1S70;  La 
PtmMt,  a  ballet  in  three  acta,  prdljuced  at  tbc  Grand  Optra 
in  tggji  Abai-Hamil,  a  fout-ut  c^iera,  heard  at  Ibo  ThiU;o 
Ilalien  in  1^84;  Xottire,  a  dramatic  idyll  in  ihiee  icu,  pUycd 
at  tbe  Opjta  Conique  in  1S95.  His  orchutral  work*  include 
two  concon  ovettuita,  the  overture  to  FrUkiag  (iSfio),  MVeial 
auiio,  Uatctt  Uratgut  de  Jianiu  d'Are  (iSSS),  Sc  He  i>  aUo 
the  author  of  Lt  Patadii  ferdu,  an  oratorio  which  gained  for 
him  the  prize  oSered  by  the  city  of  Paiiain  l%^&■t  V Eniivemtnt 
di  Preurfuu  Ci37«).  *■  f^o'  'yiV^  DBarMct  (18S7},  a 
cantata i  Hyiat  (1&90],  a  H^jie  lyrique  for  ioU,  chorui  and 
orchcatia;  JVsta  DiwH  de  la  ma,  a  lympbonic  poam  (1S97) ) 
and  a  miuical  letting  of  a  Latin  ode  on  Ihe  baptiun  of  Clovia 
(iSw).    In  addition,  he  compcaed  much  lor  the  piano  and 

DOBOIl,  (IDILLIUBB  (iS5fi-i7i3).  French  cardinal  and 
ttatomu,  wu  bom  u  Brivs,  hi  limmuin,  on  tbe  6th  of 
September  1&56.  He  wu,  according  to  hii  enemie*,  tbe  ion  of 
ao  apothecary,  hii  lather  being  in  fact  a  doctor  ol  nedicioe 
of  reipectable  family,  who  kept  a  unaU  drug  (tore  aa  pan  of 
thenecenaryoutfit  of  a  country  practitioner.  He  wi*  educated 
at  tbe  ichool  of  the  Brothen  of  the  Cbijitlan  Doctrine  at  Brivi^ 
where  he  Rcetved  the  touure  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  1671, 
having  Gnlibed  fakphiloiiqiby  coune,  be  waa  given  a  idiolanhiii 
at  tbe  c^ege  of  St  Mkhel  at  Part*  by  Jean,  maniuii  de  Pompa- 
dour, lieutanant^eneral  ol  the  UmouiJn.  The  head  ol  thd 
college,  the  abbt  Antoine  Faure,  who  wu  from  tbe  ume  part 
ol  the  country  u  himieli,  befriended  the  tad,  and  raolinued 

bim  pupils  and  uliimately  obtaining  for  him  the  peat  of  tutor 
to  the  young  duke  of  Chartres,  afterwards  the  regent  dulce  of 
Orleans.  Astute,  ambitious  and  imreatrajncd  by  conscience, 
Dubois  ingratiated  himself  with  hii  pupil,  and,  while  he  gave 
him  fomial  school  leiioni,  at  the  lamc  time  pandered  to  hji 
evil  poBJoni  and  encimraged  him  In  their  indulgence.  He 
gained  the  favour  of  Louia  ""■''■■       ■      -  -■ 


daughter  of  the  king;  and  for  this  service  he  wu  rewarded  wilb 
tbc  gift  ol  tbe  abbey  of  St  Just  in  Picardy.  He  wu  ptcHni 
with  hit  pupn  at  the  battle  of  Steinkitk,  and  "  faced  £re,"  say( 
Marshal  Luiemboutg,  "  like  a  grenadier."  Sent  to  join  the 
French  embuiy  in  London,  he  made  himself  w  active  that  he 
wu  recalled  by  tbe  lequai  of  the  ambassador,  who  feared  his 
Intrigues.  This,  however,  tended  to  raise  his  ciedll  with  the 
king.  When  Ibe  duke  of  Orleans  became  regent  (171!)  Dubois, 
who  had  for  some  years  actedubis  secretary,  was  roade  councillor 
of  stale,  and  the  chief  power  paised  gradually  into  his  hands. 

His  policy  was  stcadUy  directed  towards  maintaining  the 
peace  ol  Utrecht,  and  this  made  him  the  main  opponent  of  the 
schemes  of  Cardinal  Alberoni  for  the  sggrandlicment  of  Spain. 

with  England,  and  in  the  fact  of  great  difficulties  wcneded 
in  negotiating  tbe  Triple  Alliance  (1717).  In  1719  lie  tent  an 
army  into  Spain,  and  forced  Philip  V.  to  dismito  Alberoni. 
Otherwise  bis  policy  remained  that  of  peace.  Duboil't  incceis 
ilreogtbcned  Um  against  the  bitter  oppoution  of  a  large  section 
of  the  court.  Political  honours  did  not  satisfy  bim,  however. 
The  church  ofleitd  the  richest  field  for  eiploltalion,  and  in 
spite  of  hit  distotute  life  he  Impudeiiily  piayed  the  regent  to 
give  him  the  archbiibopric  of  Cambray,  the  richest  in  France. 
His  demand  wu  supported  by  George  I.,  and  tbe  regent  yidded. 

I.  L.OOi^lC 
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Ib  odc  dif  alt  the  uiiut  orden  wa«  cDnftnr«d  on  hlin,  ud  avm 
tlie  gmt  piuchn  MaBiltoa  oiDKntcd  [0  Uke  put  In  Lhc 
tSKmoDiea.  His  not  lim  wiu  the  c*rdiiuli(e,  tod,  *fta  lan^ 
and  Dxst  pnfiUbJe  Dcgotntiom  on  Ibe  pan  o(  Pope  CltmcDC 
XL,  Ihc  nd  hit  TO  ^vca  to  him  by  Inooceot  XIH.  (i;iO> 
«baae  clntion  TO  largely  due  to  the  bribe*  o(  Duboi*.  It  is 
Mlimited  that  Ihis  cardinatate  cost  France  about  el^t  BUUan 
fnnci.  Id  the  feUowing  yor  he  ma  named  £nl  minater  ol 
France  (August).  He  ttaa  <ooa  after  leetlved  at  the  Freacb 
Academy;  and,  la  the  disgrace  of  the  French  clergy,  he  "as 
named  prciidcDt  of  their  aisembly. 

WbeD  Louii  XV.  attained  hti  majority  in  1713  Dubois  re- 
mained chiei  minister.  He  had  accumulated  an  immcnae  private 
fortune,  poosessing  in  addition  to  his  see  the  revenuca  of  seven 
abbcya.  He  was,  however,  a  prey  to  the  moat  terribte  pabis  of 
body  and  agony  of  mind.  Hia  health  was  ruined  by  his  de- 
baucheriea,  and  a  surgical  operation  bcfune  necessary.  This 
waa  almost  immediarefy  fbiiowed  by  his  death,  at  VersaiUes, 
on  the  loth  of  August  1715.     His  partraic  was  thus  drawn  by  the 

gutted  man,  In  a  flaxen  wig,  with  a  weasel's  Lace,  brightened 
by  some  intciicct.  All  the  vicea — prrlidy,  avarice,  debauchery, 
anlntJon,  flattery — fought  within  him  for  the  mastery.     He  was 

brazenly  deny  it.  Even  his  wit  and  luiowledge  of  the  arorld 
•ere  spoiled,  and  his  affected  gaiety  was  touched  with  sadness, 
by  the  odour  of  falsehood  which  escaped  thnngh  every  pore  of 
Us  body."  This  famous  picture  is  certainly  biassed,  Dubois 
was  unscrupulous,  but  so  were  hia  contempocarica,  and  whatever 
»icei  he  had,  he  gave  France  peace  atln  the  disastrous  wars  of 

In  1784appiar«i  VitHMiifii  didnul  CiiVu.  attributed  laooe 
el  hit  ncreurin,  Mimgei:  ind  In  iSi;  his  Ufruiini  ircrcU  H  airri- 
9peitdJina  intdiU,  editvd  by  L.  de  SevfliiwH.  Sre  alio  A.  Clwniek. 
SaimSimn  u  fait*  Dmlmi:  L.  Wk 
ttUiAniloit  liS9i)]>i>d  nangina 


:i.Lt  SttuU.  faUt  Dtteu 


DUKHS,  JBAH  ANTOm  (i;e;-i»4B).  Freoch  Catholic 
missionary  bi  India,  waa  ordained  it  the  diocese  of  Viviers  in 
1791,  and  sailed  tor  India  in  the  same  year  under  the  direction 
of  the  Missions  firaogires.  He  was  at  first  attached  to  the 
Pondicherry  mission,  and  worked  in  the  southern  districts  of 
the  present  Madras  Presidency.  On  the  btl  of  Scringapalam  in 
I79J  he  went  to  Mysore  to  rrorganizc  the  Christian  community 
that  hid  been  shalleted  by  Tipu  Sultan.  Among  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  upon  his  impoverished  Rock  were  the  lounding 
of  agriculti 


smallpoi.  But  his  grc 
midM  IfoHiKri,  CukiMi  ami  Cmmc: 
arrival  in  India  he  saw  that  the  work 
should  be  based  on  a  thorough  acquaij 
life  and  characlei  of  the  native  pof 
abjured  European  society,  adopted  th 


■ediatety  on  hi- 


a  Hindu 


be  could.  He  gamed  an  eitraordinary  welcome  amongst  people 
of  all  castes  and  conditions,  and  it  still  spoken  of  in  many  p^iris 
of  South  India  with  adeclion  and  esteem  as  "  the  prince's 
aon,  the  noblest  of  Europeans."  Although  Dubois  modestly  dis- 
claimed  Ibc  rank  ol  an  author,  his  coUectionf  were  not  so  much 
drawn  from  the  Hindu  sacred  books  as  from  his  own  careful 
and  vivid  observations,  and  it  is  Ibis,  united  to  a  remarkable 
presdence,  that  makes  his  work  so  valuable.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  (i)  a  general  view  of  society  in  India,  and  eapcdatly 
of  the  caste  syilcmiO)  the  four  stales  of  Biahmioical  lite;  (j) 
religion— feasts,  temples,  objects  of  noiihip,  Nat  only  does  the 
■bbi  five  a  shrewd,  clear-sighted,  candid  account  ottbc  manners 
and  customs  ol  the  Hindus,  but  he  provides  a  very  sound  estimate 

observations  on  the  difficulties  ol  adminbicting  the  Empiic 
according  10  Western  notions  of  civlliiation  and  progress  with 
the  limiled  rtwurces  that  are  available.  Dubois's  French  MS. 
was  puicbascd  ior  eight  ihousaod  rupees  by  Lord  William 
Beolinck  for  the  East  India  Company  in  1807;  in  iSifi  an 


En^isb  traulalioD  waapubKshed,  and  of  this  editian  abaot  ttt4 
a  curtiUed reprint  was  issued.  Tbcabbt,  however,  brgdy  rtcaa 
hh  work,  and  of  this  revsed  text  (now  In  the  India  Offio)  a 
edition  with  notes  was  published  in  1897  by  H.  E.  Be>acfaaB|k. 
Dubois  left  India  in  January  rSij,  with  a  Bpedal  peufon  cob- 
ferredonbim  by  the  East  India  Company,  attd  on  raaching  Para 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Missions  Ettanglrca,  of  whi(± 
he  afterwards  became  superior  (iSj^-iSm).  He  translated  intii 
Frencb  the  famous  book  ol  Hindu  fablea  called  Pancketailrt. 
and  aba  a  work  called  Tin  EiplaiU  i>l  Iht  Guru  Paramtrt*.  Of 
more  interest  were  his  .£ellm  SB  lie  5laU  g/ Ctriifidntfy  in /bAo, 
in  which  he  asserted  his  opinion  that  under  eilstiag  circunutaiica 
there  was  no  human  possibillly  ol  so  overcoming  the  invin^ile 
harrier  of  Bnhminical  prejudice  as  to  convert  the  Kindtn  ai  a 
nation  to  any  sect  of  Christianity.  Be  acknowledged  thai  knJ 
castes  and  outcaatcs  might  be  converted  in  huge  numben.  W 
oi  the  higher  castes  he  wtole:  "  Should  the  intercourse  between 
individuals  of  both  nations,  by  becoming  more  intinule  and 
more  friendly,  produce  a  change  in  the  r^rgion  and  vsagca  of 
tbccountry.it  win  not  be  to  turn  Christians  that  they  wiD  forsaka 
ihdrowo  reli^oa,  but  rather  ...  to  become  moc  atbents." 
He  died  in  iS*R. 

DUBOIS.  PAUL  (rSi^iQoj),  French  sculptor  and  painter, 
was  bom  at  Nbgenl-sur-Sebie  on  the  iSih  of  July  18*9.  He 
studied  law  to  plose  his  family,  and  ait  to  please  bimMlf. 
and  finally  adopted  the  laltrr,  and  placni  hlmsdf  under  Tom- 
saint.  After  studying  at  the  Ecolc  des  Beaux.Arts,  DuboiawTDt 
to  Rome,  His  hist  contributions  to  the  Pans  Salon  (1S60)  vert 
basis  ol  "  The  Countess  de  B."  and  "  A  Child."  For  his  fiiM 
statues.  "  St  John  the  Baptist  "  and  "  Narcissus  at  the  Bath  ' 
(186}),  he  was  awarded  a  medal  of  the  second  class.  Thestslue 
ol  "  The  Infant  Si  John,"  which  had  been  modeUed  in  FlateH* 
in  Ift6o,  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  bronae,  and  waa  acquired 
by  the  Luiemburg.  "A  norentlne  Silver  of  the  FHtetfMli. 
Century,"  one  ol  the  most  popular  tutuettes  in  Europe,  was 
shown  hi  ia6s;  "  The  Virgin  and  Child  "  appeared  in  the  Pin 
Universal  Exhibition  in  tS67 ;  "  Tbe  Birth  of  Eve  "  wu  pnt- 
duced  in  1873.  and  was  followed  by  striking  busu  of  Huukt. 
Dr  Ptrrol,  Paul  Baudry,  Faiieur,  CouDod  and  Bonnai,  tenurii- 
able  alike  for  life,  vivacity,  Ukenea*,  refinemeni  and  lulitto 
handling.  The  chief  work  ol  Paul  Dubois  wj»  '•  Tb»  Tomb  of 
General  Lamoricitro  "  m  the  caihedraJ  of  ManiH,  a  biillianl 
masterpiece  conceived  in  the  Renaissance  a^lit,  with  allegoncal 
figurei  and  groups  representing  Warlike  Courage,  Charity,  Faith 
and  Mediutlon.  aa  well  as  bis-ieliets  and  enrichments;  tlie  two 
finl-named  woAt  were  sepintely  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 
!877.  The  medallions  repreKnt  Wisdom,  Hope,  Justice,  Force, 
Rhetoric,  I^denceandReligirai.  The SUtuc of  the "  Constabk 
Anne  de  Montmorency"  wu  executed  for  Chantilly,  and  that 
of  "  Joan  of  Arc  "  (t8B<})  for  the  town  of  Reims.  The  Italian 
influence  which  characterized  tbe  eariier  work  ol  Dubois  dia- 
appeared  at  his  own  individuality  became  cleariy  asserted.     At 

Children  "  (1*76)  being  prohnbly  his  most  noteworthy  adiieve- 
ment.  His  drawings  and  copies  after  the  Old  Mastns  are  of 
peculiar  excellence;  they  include  "  The  Dead  Christ  "  (after 
Sebutian  del  Piombo)  and  "  Adam  and  Eve  "  (after  Rapbael). 
In  rS73  Dubobwas  appointed  keeperof  the  Luiemburg  Museum. 
He  succeeded  Guilliume  as  diieclor  of  the  Ecole  dcs  Beaux-Arts, 
1S7E,  and  Pcrraud  as  member  of  the  Acadfmje  des  Beaux-Arts. 
Twice  at  the  Salon  he  obtained  the  medal  of  honour  (iSes  and 
1S76),  and  once  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  (1S7S).  He  also 
won  numerous  other  distinctions,  and  was  appointed  grand  doa 
of  tbe  Legion  ol  Honour.  He  was  made  a  member  of  several 
European  orders,  and  in  iSg;  was  elected  an  honorary  foreign 
academician  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  London.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  Tuos. 

DUBOIS.  PICRRB  (c.  i)5e-(.  1311),  French  publicist  in  tbe 
reign  ol  Philip  the  Fair,  wis  the  aulhor  of  a  series  of  poh'tinl 
pamphlets  embodying  original  and  daring  viewa,  He  was 
known  to  Jean  du  Ullet  in  (he  i«th.  and  10  Pierre  Dupuy  in 
the  I7ifa  century,  but  remained  ptutically  forgotten  until  the 


DUBOIS— DU  BMS-REYMOND 


ooBVBiwitvil^tbcwixkjaf.RafErBuao.  Althon^  be  on 
b^  uj  impoitiM  poliUol  oAco,  bs  bubI  ban  bcca  u  I 
' "'  ■' " "   In  ijoo.  he  wi 

exUiitiuBiiniqiieUSi,b(itliuulyMdbyH.ds  WiiUy  in  tbt 
MW«U)Mi((J'&Aib>CitsrMtUDdjerin,  voLia.).  In  tb> 
mlBt  bnwco  Philip  ibe  Fait  ud  Bonllue  VUL  Dubai) 
H"''"*'*^  taimeU  eoiiqrietdjr  with  ths  leculuiang  poliejr  of 
Fbllqi,  ukI  pouicd  focth  >  teriet  of  aati-derical  pan^ililcU, 
«Aich  did  001  oeue  evea  nih  ibe  dealh  of  BoiJfice.  Hi) 
A(^^Jica<wiidBpwW<ife  FciUKiMintr  OMtn  J>  ^fa  Biajaa 
U  VIII;  pdUed  in  1614  ia  Xda  tMc  Bomfeanm  VIII.  a 
FldUpftnt  Ftiidtritm,  date*  fram  1104.  ind  ii  a  holed  indict- 
lOCBt  ef  tbe  UBpMil  poim.  He  nprMEBled  ConUoctt  ia  Ihe 
MlM»-gciienl  of  ijoi,  but  In  1^06  be  «u  lening  Edwud  L 


NonDU  pnctiCB  br  which  ha 
moM  iDpniUnt  ol  Ui  waiki,  hli  tmliK  Di  rnKfiraliemt  Itrtat 
Wilnr,'  WH  wifum  in  1306,  and  dedicated  in  its  oust  forai 
MEdaardlttbdOsbitiacatiiBly  addiewed  to  Plahp.    Ihiba) 


_ . .   .  te  nf  ptitt  among  the 

Cbriatiaii  natioDi  el  the  W«n  by  a  council  of  liie  chuich;  the 
nfsm  oi  tbe  monaatlr,  and  ttgeaiSy  of  the  militaiy,  oidiiii 
Ibe  leductioo  ef  tbdi  irvcDues;  tha  iutrnclitui  ol  a  nooibcr  ol 
jrauni  men  aod  wonuo  in  oiIrUbI  langnagea  and  tbe  natnnl 
adocta  «ilb  a  view  W  tbt  fovenunent  ol  Eutcm  pc^ileii  and 
tlK  eaUbUahnent  oi  fHOp  at  Valoi)  ai  empctor  «<  tbe  Eait. 
TIm  kin(  of  Frasce  wai  In  fad,  wliai  I 
d  tba  icmpaal  power, '  * 
a,  aod  in  ■  later 

Hia  xcal  (or  the  omada  waa  probably  fubt^diaate  to  t 
to  aMUie  the  weakbol  tbe  nWBaadc  onkn  loi  the  loyil  treuury, 
and  to  tnoafer  Ib(  ecdniawlnrl  Juii)dlciiDn  U  tbe  cntwn.  Hii 
ideal  on  education,  eo  tbe  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  hia  idiesiei 
lor  tbe  csdification  of  French  taw,  wen  far  In  advance  ol  hii 
tbno.  He  waa  an  early  and  violent  "  GalUcan,"  and  the  first  of 
the  great  French  lawyeti  who  occupied  themidvet  with  high 
pditicB.  In  ijoS  be  attended  the  states-general  at  Toura. 
Be  ia  gEnimlly  credited  with  Qiacdam  ^aptiila  pafat  a  H[t 
mfa/acla  TempLinmim,  a  diafl  cpiatk  lappowd  to  be  addrcHed 
In  CkmcDt  by  Philip.  TMa  waa  fallowed  by  other  pampbleli 
in  the  lanie  tone,  in  one  of  wbidi  be  piopoaed  that  a  kingdom 
Ibnndid  oa  the  property  of  the  Temptan  In  ttie  Eaat  ihould  be 
ntaHiibfH  on  behalf  of  FhOip  tbe  Tali. 
Set  an  article  by  E.  R(        '     —~- 

t&ravK  171  J),  and  tfW.  d«  diffhtKi  tnbt  li  pnf.  Bunijaa  VIII 
It  PUtiftt  It  ed  (Pari!  1639) ;  and  flaiiat  a  amUt  it  muHiucnU. 

BOBOn,'  a  tnroagh  of  Gearfield  connty,  Penniylvania, 
D.SJV.,  i>9  m.  fay  rail  N.E.  of  Htuburg.  Fop.  (iBqo)  6149, 
(1900)  0371,  of  whom  rSss  were  fordgn-boni;  (1910  tniidi) 
tifiii-  I'  >)  aerved  by  tbe  Fnuuylvasia,  the  BoBalo,  Rodwster 
ft  PllUborg,  and  the  Buffalo  ft  Sniquebanna  railway).  Tbe 
borongh  i)  buDt  on  a  araall  [dateau  amrounded  by  hilli,  on  the 
weat  ^ope  of  tbe  ADcghany  Mountains,  nearly  1400  ft,  above 
•ea-Ierel  Its  ddef  inportance  fi  aa  a  coal  and  lumber  cenut; 
among  Its  manufacturing  eatabhihmenta  am  bfaat  furnace), 
bon  works,  machine  sh^,  rtQway  repair  ihopa,  taimeri^, 
plining  milk,  Sour  millt,  bcoraotive  woika  and  a  gtasi  factory, 
Ihiboti  was  first  acttUd  ia  tSji,  wa*  named  in  bonon  of  iu 
founder,  John  Duboia,  and  was  incorporated  in  iSSi. 

■Primal  in  C^Uoittt  i  unb  i  riuidt  it  fUimin  (i9gi). 


by  tbe  third  et 
Aaaembly,  of  wUcb  be  w:  ,  ._ 

1719,  be  butted  binnelf  mainly  with  military  itfonns, 
«teelhealdndlltary  system,  with  ita  casta  disiioc- 
"ly  an  otgaolialion  of  national 
be  adnutled.  Inhtsrqxin, 
I7g9,hegive "      '     -     -    ■ 


He Bucceeded  m  ucwfawlbe  Aaaembly't  vote  that  any  slave  «ho' 
tonched  Preach  aoQ  abaold  bMomi  free.  After  the  Conitituenl, 
iboia-Cranct  waaaaiBad  tiar4cliiildtiamp,  bw  he  nftutd  to  be 
plaead  nnder  lbs  olden  of  Lafayette  and  prefemd  to  serve  aa 
'  }le  grenadier.  Qacled  to  tha  Convention  by  tbe  depart-' 
(ri  tha  Aidcnnaa,  he  aat  amoiv  the  JTmlntiWi,  but 
without  following  any  one  leader,  either  Danton  or  RoboplerR, 
In  the  trial  of  Louia  XVI.  ha  voted  for  death  witbont  delay  or 
appeaL  On  the  trsi  of  Fetmiary  lygj  be  was  named  pteildeM. 
if  the  biDvcntioa.  Although  be  was'a  msnber  of  the  two 
committees  of  general  defenoa  which  preceded  that  of  public 
safety,  ho  did  not  beloDg  to  tbe  latter  at  its  mation.  But  hei 
composed  a  remrhahla  report  on  the  anny,  recommending 
ire)  which  contributed  largely  to  it)  success,  the  rapid 
#ttt  of  the  lower  officers,  which  opened  tlie  Way  for 
famous  generals  of  the  Revotutlon,  and  tbe  fusion 
of  the  volunteers  with  the  veteran  troc^.  In  August  1793 
~[anct  was  dtalgnatcd  "  representative  on  misson  "  10 
.  of  tba  Alp),  to  direct  the  aiege  of  Lyons,  whkh  had 
revoked  againM  tbe  itpUbBc  Accnaed  of  tadc  of  energy,  be 
'  1^  C.  CtHilhon.      On  hia  return  be  easily  Juiiified 


lt.lia.it  la  Pramct,  v 


H,  butwi 


It  the  In 


Robeapioia  before  whom  be  reftued  to 
he  was  natarally  drawn  to  paitic^ute  in  the  levolnllon  of  ilie 
9th  tl  Themddor  of  Ibe  year  11,,  directed  against  Robeqiletre. 
rauM  not  foin  tbe  Rojidist  naclloti  lAIch  followed, 
one  of  (be  camaiilee  of  five  wbtch  bad  to  oppose  the 
RoyaliM  Intnrreclionof  Vendtoualre  (see  FaEHCH  REVoitrnoN). 
'  waa  abo  during  this  period  that  Dubois-Cranc<  was  named 
semberof  the  committee  of  public  safely,  then  much  reduced 
Importance.  After  the  ConvenliOn,  undM  the  Dtrtcloiy, 
Dubois-Cianci  was  a  member  of  the  Coundl  of  the  Five  Hondred, 
and  waa  appointed  Inspector-general  of  Infantry;  then,  in  1799, 
minister  Of  war.  Opposed  to  tbe  amp  fUat  of  the  iSth  of 
Bmmaire,  he  hved  la  retirement  during  tbe  Conaiibte  and  the 
Emigre,  He  died  at  Retbel  on  tbe  19th  of  June  1S14.  His 
portrait  stands  in  the  loregraund  in  J.  L.  David's  celebrated 
sketch  of  tbe  "  Oatfa  of  Ibe  Tenni)  Court." 

IS  vritinp  of  Dubr^s-CrarcC  may  be  noticed 


ftfUtti  «  atmiU  milUaiH.  See  H.  F.  T.  jDn(.  Dokiti  it  Crenel, 
irmti  M  ;■  BiKlMim,  1789-in*  (a  vola..  Fans.  ieS4>. 
Dn^OII-RnH0in).l>IL(iSiS-il96),  German  pbysiolo^st; 
was  bom  in  BnliB  on  the  7th  of  November  1S18.  The  Ptutaian 
capital  was  tbe  pbice  botJi  of  hi)  bitth  and  of  bis  life's  work, 
arid  be  will  always  be  cmuted  among  GeTmaDy'B  great  scientific 
men;  yet  be  was  not  of  Germea  blood.  His  father  belonged 
to  NeucbUtl,  hi)  mother  Wat  of  Huguenot  descent,  andbtipoke 
of  himself  as  "  being  of  pure  Celtic  blood."  Educated  fim  at 
tbe  Fttneh  college  ia  Berlin,  then  at  Neuchdel,  whither  fail 
father  had  returned,  be  entered  in  lBj6  the  univenily  of  Berlin. 
He  teem)  to  h»ve  been  uncertain  at  fir)t  as  to  the  bent  of  hi) 
stndla,  for  he  tat  at  Ihe  feet  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  historian 
August  Neander.  aed  dallied  wHb  gulogy;  but  eventually  he 
threw  himself  into  the  «ody  of  medicine,  with  such  seal  and 
Aiccest  as  to  attract  Ibe  notice  of  the  great  teacher  of  anatomy 
and  phyiiology,  wbo  wu  then  making  Berlin  famous  a>  a  )diao) 
for  the  sciences  ancillary  to  medidn'e.  Johannes  HUlier  coay  bn 
regarded  a)  tbe  centialfigure  la  tbe  Unory  of  modem  physiology. 
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the  phyilalasr  of  .  ..  ., 
hid  bctn  d^Iinctly  ptanMosial;  bat  hl> 
thui  hii  position  u  prafoMr  of  uatoay  u  wdl  hoI  pbyiiolncr 
lo  (he  univenily  of  Bcrilo,  led  UraUldoaintawidaitudisol 
ODiDptralivc  >uton]r.  and  Iboe,  tUei  br  Uh  unml  bent  of 
bii  mind  lowud*  pnUnu  of  leiienl  phUoniiliy,  gave  hli  liEwi 
of  phytiology  ■  brcKlUi  uid  ■  dq>tb  whicb  profouitdly  inflocDced 
tin  piDSTCN  of  ihkl  idciiiB  ID  hk  day.  He  had,  about  the  lime 
vhen  Ibe  youni  Du  BoB-RcymoMl  came  lo  tak  lecture*,  pidriidwd 
bii  gitit  EUmtnli  n/  PJiyivlatl,  the  dcaniBint  note  of  whkb 
■uybcuidtobetlia; — "Tbou^tbenaiipcvitabcioiiwlhiBg 
in  Ibc  lAeoooKiia  of  living  bciogi  irblcb  cuuul  tie  eipluDed 
by  oiduiuy  ncchiaiol,  idijFucal  or  cbaakal  liwi, 
10  Bi^Uiaed,  and  we  may  viihout  fear  pub  IbiK 
aa  laraa  we  cati,  to  long  u  we  keep  to  tbe  Hlid  (nHmdof  ofaecTTd 
tJDD  aod  opcrimeDt."  MOlLcr  lecDgtuzcd  ia  the  Neucbitd  lad 
a  mind  Glled  to  aity  on  phyiical  mearchea  uilo  the  pbeniK 
nkou  d(  IJWQg  Uuap  io  a  legidnule  way.  He  made  him  in  1840 
hi*-a»i*taat  ia  physiology,  and  a^  a  startiog-point  for  aa  inquify 
put  inia  hiLhanda  Lhe  cuay  wbich  the  Italiu,  Cathi  MatleBfci, 
had  juii  pulilished  on  Ihc  cleclilc  phenomnia  of  animala.  Thii 
dciDmined  the  work  of  Du  Boii-Reyiuoiid'a  Ufe.  He  chote  ai 
the  ubjed  ol  hie  craduatioa  Ibeik  "  Electric  Fiibet,"  and  M 
commciicid  a  loog  Kriei  of  iavcetifitioD*  on  aalnal  dectnctty. 

The  tiwlu  of  ihcw  ioquirie)  wcK  made  knowB  partly  in  papcn 
QOmiQuaicated  to  ideatific  jonmale,  but  alao  and  cbiedy  'm  bia 
work  Stuartka  «  Ainmal  ElalricUy,  the  fiill  part  of  which 
appeared  In  1S48,  the  lait  ia  1SS4. 

Thii  fieat  work  may  be  rcgardRl  unda  two  aipecta.  Oa  the 
one  hand,  it  iia  record  of  the  euct  determinatioB  iBil  appnuima- 
live  aoilyiii  of  the  dKtric  pbenomeoi  pioenud  by  living 
bcinii.  Vievcd  inm  ihii  lUmlpDini,  it  rtpie»DU  a  remarkable 
advance  ol  our  kaowiedge.  Da  Boia-Reymond.  begiaaicg  with 
the  imperfect  oburvitioai  of  Malleucd,  built  up,  it  may  be  laid, 
Ihii  briBch  of  icience.  He  did  to  by  InveaUng  ot  imptoving 
meibodi,  by  deviling  new  iDitrumeDU  ol  obiovalion  or  by 
adapting  old  oma.  The  debt  which  science  ovct  is  bin  oa  ibij 
■core  ii  a  large  one  indeed.  On  the  olber  band,  Ike  volums  in 
quciiion  contain  an  eipoiilioo  ot  1  tbeoty.  In  them  Du  Bi>i>- 
Xeymond  put  forward  I  gcnenl  coDCeptiMi  by  the  help  of  which 
he  itrove  to  explain  the  pbeaoraena  whicb  he  had  observed. 
He  devebped  the  view  lliat  a  living  lituie.  luch  ai  muicle, 
mighlbe  tetardedu  cotnpoacd  of  a  number  of  electric  moleculea, 
of  moleculea  having  certain  electric  pn^rtica,  and  that  the 
electric  behaviour  of  the  muide  u  a  whole  in  varying  dicuo- 
■lanca  wai  the  oplcome  ol  the  behaviour  oi  Ihe>e  native  electric 
nuleculci.  It  may  perhape  be  laid  that  thit  theoiy  hu  not 
atood  the  test  of  time  lo  well  a*  have  Du  Boii-ReymoDd'i  olhei 
■DOR  limple  deductiona  from  obterved  ficti.  It  wa*  early 
attacked  by  Ludimar  Hermann,  who  maintained  that 


nuule,  Ii  nr 


.ubjecl  of  el. 


therefore  need  not  be  tuppoied  to  be  made  upof  electric  molecuiea, 
all  the  electric  phcoonena  which  it  manlfeili  being  due  to  internal 
moleculir  change!  anociited  with  activity  ot  injqry.  Although 
moil  lubKqueni  obaerven  have  tanged  themwlvo  on  Hermann'i 
tide,  it  muit  nevertbeleu  be  admitted  that  Du  Boia-Keynond'a 
theory  wai  of  great  value  if  only  »i  a  working  hypolhoit,  and  that 
*i  luch  it  greatly  helped  Is  the  advance  of  idence. 

Du  Bcds-Reymood't  work  lay  chieSy  !d  the  direction  of 
animal  electricity,  yet  he  carried  hli  inquirie*— tucb  ii  could  be 
iludied  by  phyiiol  toethodi — into  other  part*  of  pbytiology, 
more  eapedally  into  the  phenomena  of  diBwion,  though  he  pub- 
lished little  or  nothing  conceraing  the  raulti  at  whichhe  arrived. 
For  many  yean,  too,  be  exerted  a  great  influence  ai  a  teacher. 
In  iS]!,  upon  the  death  of  Johannn  MilUer,  the  chair  ol  anatomy 
and  physiology,  which  that  greet  man  had  field,  was  divided 
into  a  chair  of  human  and  comparative  inalcmy,  which  wai  given 
loK.  B.  Reicben  (iSri-iSSj),  and  a  chair  ol  pbysiology,  which 
■Ulurally  fell  10  Du  Boia-Reymond.  Tbi)  be  held  lo  bis  death, 
carrying  out  bis  rcsearcbei  for  many  yean  under  uofavouiable 


phyHilDgicBl  labenwy.    In  1(51  h*  w 

Academy  a<  SdcMti  ol  Berlin,  wul  Ib  1(67  bcnae  lu  popeliNl 

retaiy.    For  many  yetn  heud  Ui  fitend  H  *an  HdahelUi 

.  pupil  of  JohaoM*  Holler,  w 


the  utraw  lindt*  of  the  proleaorial  chair  bmI  gan  the  itDcM  IhA 
thoochu  concerning  thingi  on  irtiefa  they  eoold  bM  wall  dwiB 
in  the  lecture  rooo.  Dif  Boli-ICcymDnd,  as  ha*  bea  laid,  had 
in  bis  earlier  yean  wandered  into  fielda  «thcr  thift  tboi*  af 
physiology  and  medjcin 


topici  and  vaikna  pnbl 

be  pinMitd  the  Ustoiic  ipirit  which  had  led  him  it  a  laa  le 
lislcn  Is  Nennder;  they  are  marked  not  only  by  a  ehann  of  ttyle, 
bat  by  a  breadth  of  view  wch  u  ml^l  bo  expected  ban  Jobaaaa 
Muller's  pu|dl  aad  fricDd.  He  died  to  the  dly  o(  W(  birtb  and 
td^tioB  on  tbe  16th  ol  NovembeT  tSiA-  (H.  F.) 

PDBOt,  JBlUI-MPnni  (tdia-1741),  much  antbor,  wn 
bom  at  Beaunli  to  December  iAto.  After  ittulyfais  tat  the 
churdi,  be  reiuanced  theology  for  the  etndy  ol  pidilic  lav  and 
politio.  He  ni  employed  by  U.  de  Torcy,  mlnhOK  of  innlp 
afiain,  and  by  the  regent  and  i^-"— 1  Dafaoti  to  aeiKal  HOK 

Han^ 

•btaiaed  thoe,  he  Rtbed  fnm  [Mlilkai  lifi 

to  biitory  and  Uttnturc;    He  talned  a 

anlhor  that  la  1710  be  *m  elected  a  ■ 

Academy,  of  which,  in  1 7 

InthenainofU.DBder.     HediedatFuiiui  tbijidolHafch 


WBi  LBiiltin  ia  fualn  Ctrdiaa  frnatt  tf 
mSiailla  (Paris,  1695,  iimo),  which,  fai  tfite  «l  Ua  la_.    .   . , 
did  not  luccced  to  altering  the  eonmoa  opinfan,  arUch  cmly 
admits threa BnpBwi ol tUi name.    Aboat tiie mimn  111 1  mini 

both  In  UoUand  and  in  Pnilind,  with  the  dofgn  to  *"f^  thoc 
power*  if  poaible  to  adapt  a  pacific  line  ef  pvlicy,  ht,  b  ai6a 
to  promote  tbe  object*  of  Ui  niMlan,  pubUihcd  • 
La  luUrlU  Jt  I'Aaffelan  mai  admiiu  dni ' 
(Amsterdam,  1703, 1  mu).  ButastliisvarhoD 
disdoaurei.  of  which  the  enemy  _  .         .      _ 

which  were  not  futhlled.  a  wag  look  occiBDn  to  t^sark  that  th* 
title  ought  to  be  read  thus:  La  IMrtU  U  {Am^ikan  mA 
tntcMdm  par  FaM  Dubu.  It  ii  remaritable  ai  "■"'■'-g  ■ 
diitinct  piopbecy  of  tbe  revtdt  ol  tbi  Amerios  ccleaiea  fina 
Great  Britain.  Hit  neat  work  wii  L'BUaIn  it  If  Lit—  i> 
Cambray  (Paris,  1700,  1718  and  11B5,  >  ml*,  itno),  >  tA, 
clear  and  interesting  history,  which  obtained  the  cootmeodatiBO 
of  Voluire.  In  im  he  published  his  Hittiirt  aitittu  U 
eUaUiuemml  Ji  la  IminarcMi  frBHfaiii  iami  la  Ga^ti  (3  vols. 
4to)~a  work  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  Franks 
had  entered  Caul,  not  ai  conqueron,  but  at  the  requitt  of  the 
nation,  whicb,  accordiag  lo  bim,  had  called  them  In  to  govern  it. 
But  this  system,  though  unfolded  with  a  dcpn  of  ikiQ  and 
ability  which  at  first  procured  It  many  icalooi  partuana,  wa« 
victoriously  refuted  by  Montesquieu  at  tbe  end  of  the  thictiilh 
book  of  the  Eifrit  ia  hit.  Kii  KlfaMV  mti^ma  Iw  fa  ftlat 
d  nr  la  ptinlvi,  published  tor  the  £nt  time  to  i7ig  (1  vol*. 
iimo),  bul  often  reprialed  in  tlires  volumi*,  conatitut*  one  of 
the  works  In  which  the  theory  of  the  arU  I*  eiplained  with  iht 
uimoit  atgadly  and  discrimination.  Like  hi*  biMory  ol  ih* 
League  of  Cambray,  it  was  highty  ntaised  by  Voltaire.  The 
work  wai  rendered  more  remarkable  by  tbe  fact  that  iU  aulfaoc 
had  DO  piauicil  iiquaiiilAn«  with  any  one  of  the  aria  whoM 
pnncipla  he  diicuued.  Besides  the  work*  above  et 
B  manifesto  of  Maiiniillan,   dcctor  1  ~ 
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U.S.A.,oiilhe: 
_..  ea  WtaMuia  ud  DliMli.  Pop.  (1S90)  50^511:  ('««>) 
a«k*«7;  (igoj,  MSM  noMi)  41MI  (taduding  *t3s  fcniw-lwrn, 
iht  lujonly  of  whMB  win  Oomin  uidlifaU;(if  iog.S.ctoni) 
38,494.  ]}nbaqubnn«dbrtballlteabCalnl,tlKChI«iii>. 
MilKMkee  ft  Sdnt  Faol  (wUcb  hu  tepaii  ilBtii  hen],  die 
Cye^D,  ""Mf""  ft  Qniacjr,  Ukd  Ibc  Chiota  Gnat  Waten 
■■Hakjn;  it  abo  hu  a  coaldenbls  livet  tnftc  Dm  river  ii 
vaaaedberabitanllinyteldfcud'tiioingMibtidga.  Hie 
buAKSi  pofdoQ  d  the  dijr  Iki  on  the  low  Undi  bonbtiiag  the 
river;  lusy  o(  the  .    _.       .     . 


KbooliMidlbehmaeeltbeDiibuqoeClab.  DutiaqueiiiRanaii 
CethoUc  Mchic^KOiaJMC,  and  b  the  aeat  of  St  Joieph'i  College 
((873),  ft  imall  Ranui  Cftthcdic  iuiQlutiob.  of  WulbwE 
Seoiury  (1854),  a  uniU  Evuiseliul  Lothnin  tbralegiial 
■chool:  of  the  Oermui  Preibyteriui  Thtaki^ai  Scbffd  of  the 
KorthveaE  fiBjf);  of  Se  Joeph'i  Ladif^  Acidemy;  and  of 
Bajieai  Buuseai  CoUege,  i^teen  miles  Irou  Dubuqve  jt  a 
VhuuiCery  of  Trappiit  monks.  Among  the  dry's  chsritabic 
EnatiCatloDS  ue  the  Finley  aod  the  Mercy  hoapitals,  a  home  far 
Ibe  friendlea,  ■  nsoie  home,  a  House  <rf  the  Good  Sheptierd. 
and  sn  losaoe  aiyhjm.  In  [900  Dubuque  ranked  fourth  and  in 
1905  £fth  among  the  ciLics  of  the  stste  u  a  muiuloctunhg 
centie,  the  chief  pioducfB  being  those  o[  the  pLsoing  miiJi  sad 
machine  shops,  sod  fumitujt,  lashesaotl  doors.  Jiquon,  carriages, 
wagons,  coffins,  clothing,  boots  aad  shoes,  river  stom  boats, 
hu^,  toipedo  boats,  ftc,  and  the  value  of  the'factory  product 
baiilg«9,i79,4i4>ni90S  and  (9,6:1,147  in  1900.     Thecilyiics 

(ocm  of  black-jack,  being  taken  from  the  laltn.  Dubuque  is 
important  as  a  distdhutJng  centre  for  JumtieT,  haidsrare, 
groceries  and  dry-goods. 

As  earijr  aa  17SB  jshen  Dubuque  (l7fi5-i8iD),  alllacled  by 
Ihe  lead  dqnaits  in  the  vicinity,  which  were  then  being  crudely 
worked  by  lbs  Sauh  and  Fas  Indiani,  settled  here  and  earned 
OB  the  mining  Indnatiy  until  hli  death.  In  June  iBiq  Diincn 
from  Catena,  DhiioiB.  auonpted  lo  make  a  settlotieiil  here  in 
direct  vkilatlon  of  IndiaD  Ircalies.  but  were  drivcD  away  by 
United  Stales  troops  onder  ordin  from  Colond  Zachaiy  Taylor. 
Inmuliatdy  after  Ihe  Black  Hawk  War,  while  aetlkm  be^n 
roming  to  the  mioea.  Dubuque  was  laid  out  under  an  ad  of 
Congnsa  approved  on  the  and  of  Jnly  i8j6,  and  was  incorporated 
In  i8ti- 

DU  CAMP,  MAXIMS  (1811-1894),  French  writer,  the  son  lA 
a  successful  surgeon,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  8lh  of  February 
1811.  He  had  a  strong  loate  for  travel,  which  hisfsllier's  meant 
enabled  him  to  indulge  as  soon  as  his  college  days  were  ever. 
Between  1844  and  1845,  and  again,  in  company  with  Gustave 
Flaubert,  between  1849  and  tSji,  be  invelled  hi  Europe  and 
Ibe  EaM,  aad  nide  eKcUent  uie  of  hii  esperieacrt  In  books 
pwblished  after  his  retoto.  In  iSji  be  was  one  ef  the  founders 
of  Ibe  Rim  it  Para  (suppressed  in  1858),  and  was  a  frequent 
eoDUibutot  to  the  Rent  ia  ina  unmdn.  In  18:3  he  was  made 
an  officer  of  Ibe  Legion  of  Honoiv.  He  served  as  a  volunteer 
with  Garibaldi  in  1860,  and  gave  an  acc^^unt  of  his  experiences 
in  his  BipUilm  in  dnx  SiiUa  <t86i).  In  1870  be  wu 
Dominated  lor  the  srnaie,  bul  his  ejection  was  frustrated  by  Ihe 
downfall  of  the  Empire.  He  was  tjecled  a  mecibei  of  the  Fiemh 
Academy  in  iSSo,  mainly,  it  is  said,  on  account  ol  his  history 
of  Ihe  Commuoe,  publiihed  under  the  title  ol  La  Ctm^iinj 
4t  ParU  (1878-1880).  His  wrilingt  include  among  others  the 
Ckiuli  msdtrntt  (iBjj),  Cmticlimt  (iSsS);  numerous  works  on 
travel,  Setatnki  a  payiofii  i'erimi  (1848),  £fy^,  iVa^e, 
Pahilitu,  Syrii  (1851);  works  of  art  crilicism,  iji  Salmu  ii 
I'ST,  iSS9,  iWi  aovdt,  L'Hinmmt  an  ImuM  d'or  (1869),  (/w 


HbMn  ftmtn  (rtSp) ;  Wemy  stucKes,  TUtfUlt  GmUr 
(>Spe).  Dn  Camp  wu  the  auAor  of  a  valuable  booh  on  Ihe  daily 
life  ot  Paris,  ^orii,  ni  argsMs,  MafnaOlma, »  Wi  Jam  la  itctiiJc 
mMt  dm  XtX-  .liidt  (1889-1875).  He  puWihed  several 
works  on  tndii  qaestiona,  oat  of  which,  the  Mmnri  di  mtn 
Mift,  WM  M  be  h«)>t  letled  ia  the  BiUiolUque  Nalionale  until 
191a  HIi5Mn«id^ilW*aR«t(svi>k.,lSis~iB8])coBUlBmueh 
InlocnMiDa  about  ccalenpotity  wihen,  eq>edally  Guttavt 
Flaabcct,  of  whom  Du  Camp  was  ao  early  and  lntiai*te  friend. 
HtdiedoDth«pthotFcbrearyi894.  Du  Camp  wu  one  of  Ibe 
eaitlctt  asuKeur  pboUcnphert,  and  his  books  of  travel  were 
aooDf  tb*  Irtt  to  bt  Uhittialod  by  means  of  what  wu  then  a 

W  MROK  CBARUi  DS  PBBSHK  Snini  (itio-i«88),  one 
«( the  lay  memban  of  the  peal  17th  century  group  of  Fnnch 
ctltlri  tad  icbalan  who  laid  the  loBDdalfeat  oi  modem  Uiloiical 
crlridim,  Wat  bom  at  Arnicas  on  the  i8th  of  December  itio. 
At  an  eaily  age  bit  lalha  aent  him  to  the  Jeniu'  coUcge  at 
Amiena,  where  he  peaily  dlilipgaitbed  hhnself.  Having  com- 
pleted the  usual  coufm  at  this  seminary,  ha  applied  hSrmtU 
to  the  study  of  law  at  Oiteant,  and  allerwards  went  to  Paiit, 
where  in  itiji  be  was  rs«lved  at  an  advocate  before  the  patlia- 
meoL  Meeting  with  very  slight  success  lo  his  prDfesiion,  he 
re4urHd  to  his  oallve  dty,  and  in  July  1638  married  Calherlne 
Dnbofa.  daughter  of  a  royal  oSkuI,  the  tnHUrer  In  Amieni; 
and  in  1647  he  purchaaed  the  ofiice  of  lieaaurer  from  hk  father' 
in-law,  but  iU  dutiea  did  not  interfere  wilh  Ihe  Uleiary  and 
hislorfcsl  work  to  wfuch  he  had  devoted  himself  since  returning 
loAmient.  Forced  to  leave  bisnative  dty  mT66S  in  consequence 
of  a  plague,  he  letlled  in  Paiia,  where  he  resided  until  his  death 
on  the  13rd  of  October  itSS.    la  the  archives  of  Paris  Du  Cangc 

Wat  able  Ur  coninli  d ''—' ' —   -    ' 

multitude  of  printed  A 

with  elsewhere.     Hisindutuy*  _, 

and  the  number  of  hit  Utnaiy  sreriia  would  be  kicicfible,  if  the 
originab.  all  in  hit  osm  hoadwtitiag,  were  not  ttS  eitut.  He 
wat  dlttinguitfacd  above  acarly  all  the  wiitera  of  bit  time  by  hit 
llDguiiUc  acquitementa,  his  accuata  and  varied  knowledge, 
and  bit  critical  aagadty.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  ni«  ~ 
important  are  the  Cknariaga  od  icHfttm  mediat  tl  iafmm 
laliiiilMii  (Paris.  lOjg),  and  Ihe  OofMrnwi  ad  uriptata  wadia 
tt  afimat  faaiUHi  (Lyons,  lABS),  whteh  are  Indlspemablt 
aids  10  Ihe  student  o[  Ihe  hittory  tad  litaratun  of  Ihe  middle 
ages.  To  the  three  original  volunea  ol  the  I^tin  Ctaitatiitu, 
ttirea  mpplementaiy  volumes  were  added  by  the  Benedjclipci 


of  St  hlaqr  (Paris,  i;33-l736),  and  a  further  ac 


leCaipentier  (t4l97- 


ibrldgmenl  with 
by  J.  C  Addung  (HaBe, 
1771-1784).  llie  edition  In  seven  vdunet  ediltd  by  CL  Aj  L, 
Heiuchel  (Paris,  i84o-i85d>  Inchidei  these  BUpptcmenU  and 
alto  further  additiona  by  the  odifor,  and  this  hat  been  improved 
nmi  published  in  ten  volanc^by  Uepdd  Pane  (Nlnrt,  1883- 
1B87).     An  ediCioD  ol  the  Greek  C 


tj-ej). 


Du  Cange  took  conaidenhie  bitcrett  hi  the  history  of  the 
Iter  enlidre,  and  irrole  Hutoria  BTaaaHoa  dafUci  ammaOarU 
liMraU  (Paris,  i68a),  and  an  inlraducilon  M  his  ediljoa  and 
-  eneh  of  OeoSny  tie  Villcbaidouia-a 


liansladon  fnio  modem  I 
Hirffir 


■uluns 


S}).  He  aba  brought  out  cditrant  of  tbt  Byianlaae 
hisiorians,  John  Cinnaout  and  Jota  Zonani.  at  Jramai  Ciiatmi 
kahriarum  di  rihu  gaOi  a  Jramu  a  llmadi  Cnmaia  (Paris, 
1670)  aod  Joatadi  Zehanu  A*nala  at  exidit  atvidi  at  mirltm 
Ainti  Camnini  {Paris,  itSf).  He  edited  Jean  de  Jmnvflle^ 
Hislart  dt  SI  LaOi,  ni  i*  Prana  (Parit,  1M8),  and  hit  other 
works  which  may  be  mentioned  are  TroiW  katariqut  in  dufdi 
SI  Jam  BafliiU  (Paris.  1 6M) ;  Lain  da  Sina-  N.,  anttiUv  da 
roi  (Paris,  1681);  CyriUi,  Pkilaani,  alitmmtHt  tdtnai  gltf 
iari3,  and  MImtirt  nr  U  pnjtl  d'ati  nemtau  ritiuil  dit  UilttUia 
dt  Fruui.  «B  It  ttiBi  t**/"!  dt  It  ntutil,  which  has  b 
intcrted  by  Jacques  Leioog  in  "     " 
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Frama  (Fxiu,  1768^1778).  Kalut  woik,  Chrtiitm  Pudtalt 
a  wmmdo  nmddo  ad  Haada  imtoeltrU  suhm  tifuiiHMi 
(FAiis,  16S9),  ni  puains  tbrgugh  tlie  pou  whea  Du  Cuif  e 
died,  nod  CDuequoDUy  it  mi  ediud  by  Sticnne  BaJuic,  utd 
publuhed  mth  ui  fA>(i  of  the  luUwi  piiEiial. 

Uii  niilognph  muuicripti  uil  hit  Ucte  "^  valiuble  libnry 
pUKd  Is  hti  Eldot  WD,  Philippe  du  Freme,  who  died  uunuiied 
in  i6gi.  Tbey  then  cuDc  to  hii  tecond  un,  Fnncaii  du  Fnsne, 
who  lold  the  colteciioii,  the  greatii  put  of  the  nuiiucripu 
being  piuchuid  by  Ihc  ibbi  du  Champa  The  miAt  hudtd 
thsii  over  10  >  boolueller  nuned  Micieitc,  who  lewld  pirt  of 
them  to  fiatOB  HDheodorf,  The  rraitining  put  wu  Mquited 
by  1  mtmbci  of  the  fuoiiy  d[  Holier,  the  Frendi  geneUoiilM. 
lie  FicDCh  tovcmneiit.  hswevd,  ann  li  itH  Impsaanc* 
«i  ill  tbc  wiitingt  of  Du  Cuge,  succeeded,  Bfla  muiii  lioDble, 
in  coUectinB  llie  greitei  portion  of  the  uuiuKilpti,  which  were 
pteieivcd  in  the  impciial  library  11  Piiis.  Some  of  ibete  urn 
flubflequently  pubtobedt  and  the  manuftcriptA  are  naw  found  in 
vtrioui  libniics.  The  wodu  of  Du  CBoge  publiihtd  aflci  hli 
duih  arc:  in  edilioa  of  the  Byunline  hiitoiiut.  Niwpbotui 
Creaoru  (Farii,  1)01);  Di  imt^Hmim  CimilaMlituHiliiammim 
ItH  iifferifrii  nm*  h(  imfini  Ut  (MsW  nmrniiiHIibtii  daiaiaiii! 
(Rome,  ins)',  BiOoirt  it  I'Uol  dc  In  nib  d'Amimi  a  ic  m 
HKla  (ABiieDi.  1S40);  and  «  valuable  work  Dti  tritdpauUi 
d'mUrc-iiKr,  publiibed  by  E,  C.  Bey  ■>  J>i  Famlla  i'tmkt-mo 
(Parii,  iS6g). 

See  H,  HardDuln.  £uar  at  ia  rit  ft  ntr  in  ffSPPOHr  dr  Dmeamtt 
(Aruou.  imfl:  ma  U  }.  Ftutt".  in  tU  Jeurmalii  Fiattnulim 
fMiqiu  (Paru,  lija). 

BDCAirai,  VICTOR  HnU  JOfBPH  BRABAIH  (1 7>}-t833>, 
Ficnch  sovetiM  and  dnmiliit,  mu  bomon  tbe  ><Ih  of  Novembrr 
17831!  thi  Hague,  where  his  (atbti  wu  Kcieiary  to  the  Fteocb 
embivy.  DiuniiMd  from  the  dvii  lervice  at  tlie  KenoatiDD. 
Victor  Ducange  becuoe  one  ol  tbe  favouthe  *Btben  of  the 
liberal  ptrty,  and  owed  •one  part  of  bii  popuUrily  u>  tbe  fact 
that  he  was  £ned  and  iinpritoaed  more  thaa  once  for  bii  otit- 
•pokenneu.  He  wai  «ii  mooUu  in  priaoa  lor  an  tnide  id  hit 
journal  Le  Ditbli  na.  «  U  fetit  imniir  di  tudftr  tiSii);  Sot 
ValtHtimt  (iSii),  in  which  tbe  royalist  eiccMe*  in  tbe  south  of 
France  were  pilloried,  be  wu  again  usprnoned;  and  after 
the  publication  of  HMkc  tu  VtmHir  tt  la  pKnt  (1S13),  he  took 

plays  and  melodramas,  atncmE  which  the  most  succoalul  were 
if STH  Lariul,  w  le  fttil  ClKmiin  de  jSjo  <i8]«),  and  Trente  ofu, 
aula  tie  d'wi  jeuair  (iSif),  in  whkh  Fitdfrick  Lemaltic  found 
one  oi  his  best  parts.  Many  of  his  books  were  prohibited, 
ostensibly  foi  their  coaiseiicBS,  but  perhaps  rather  for  their 
polttical  lendendea.    Ho  died  in  Paris  on  the  ijtfa  of  October 

DUCAS,  Data  or  Dqdzai,  the  name  of  a  Byiantinc  family 
which  luppbed  several  rulers  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  The 
family  first  carae  into  ptiomineDce  during  the  gth  century,  but 
was  ruined  when  ConslanliaeDocaa,  asoD of  the gineialAndroni- 
cus  Ducas.  lost  his  life  in  his  effort  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown 
in  91J.  Towards  the  end  of  the  loijj  ceatury  there  appeared 
BOOtber  family  of  Ducaa.  wfaich  was  perhaps  connectmi  nitb  the 
earlier  family  iblough  the  female  line  and  was  dcitincd  to  allain 
to  gtealer  fortune.  A  member  of  this  family  becime  emperor 
11  Conslanttne  X.  in  1OS9,  and  Constaotine's  son  Michael  VII. 
ruled,  nominally  in  coojunction  with  his  younger  brothers, 
Andronicus  and  ConsUntine,  from  1071  to  1078.  Michael  Idl 
a  son,  ConsIanCine,  and,  says  Gibbon. "  >  daughter  of  Che  house 
of  Duos  illustraled  the  blood,  and  cohfinned  the  luccesilon, 
of  the  Comneniin  dynasty."  The  tidily  wu  also  allied  by 
marriage  with  other  great  Byianllne  bouses,  and  alter  losing 
the  imperial  dignity  lis  memben  continued  to  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  In  ciof  Alexius  Ducas,  called  Mouraouflc, 
deposed  the  emperor  Isaac  Angelus  and  bis  son  Aletius,  and 
vainly  tried  10  defend  Constantinople  agakst  the  attacks  of  the 
Latin  crusaders.  NeaHyacenUryandibalflaterone  Michael 
Ducas  took  a  leading  part  in  the  civil  war  Ijetwcen  the'^perort 
John  V.  Fabeokifui  and  John  VI.  CaBtacuaeaus,  and  Michael's 


■nndaaii  was  the  hiatorian  Duel*  (Ma  below).  Many  a(  0* 
petty  sovereigns  who  arose  alter  the  destruction  of  the  Fill  SIS 
Eitipire  sought  to  pin  preitiga  by  adding  tbe  faoHras  M9e  at 

DUCU  (istb  cent.),  Byaotiiv  htstorian,  lonrished  mris 
XIIL  (Xl.)  Draguea,  the  laat  ca^erot  al  the  East, 
14SO.    The  dales  of  his  birth  and  daath  are  osknow*' 
s  tbe  grandSDB  (rf  llichul  Ducas  (»■  above).    AiUt  the 
Omstsatinoide,  be  wai  onphqred  hi  vatbot  di  ~ 


where  be  had  taken  refuge.    He  < 

seD]i-Indq>eDd(sce  for  Lobos  unt 

and  enneied  to  Toiiey   by  Sultan  1 

kBDwn  that  Duos  survived  iIub  event,  but  tb 

hit  subseqiMSt  life.    He  was  tbe  author  at  a  hiatoiy  of  tha 

period  imi-i«6i;  bis  work  tfasi  Dontinnea  that  of  Gngoiat 

mnA  Cmntmi-m^nm    mnA  HippUiMwIa  VJ^w^f^tjm^  pT*ll  f>«V*«fc^yfc« 


Falaeologus  L  Altfaough  balfaaiOua  in  stylet  the  hiatoiy 
iicas  is  both  judkious  and  tmatwuthy,  and  it  ja  the  ami 
ible  source  for  tbe-closmg  yean  otthe  Greek  empire.   The 


even  tbe  ideaof  appeaUagloIhe  We^fora 
Turks. 

Tbe  hisBiry,  naeved  (withnui  a  titkl  in  a  liagle  Para  US.,  was 
Snt  edited  by  1.  BuUialdus  (BolliaiKl)  IParih  I&);  Istcr  tMiMm 
ut  in  the  Bonn  Corpai  icri/lenim  Hut.  Bn,  by  1.  Bckker  (llM) 
and  Migne.  Pstrsbgiii  Craicn,  dviL  The  Bonn  edition  contain!  a 
ijth  century  luBan  tnnslstion  by  an  unknown  lutbsc,  found  by 
Leondd  Raob  in  ooe  of  the  tibrsnos  of  Venice,  and  sent  by  him  ta 

DDCAB8I,  PUPIRB  mMAliaEL  ALUKT,  Baioh   (iIij* 

i&{^),  French  faislorian,  was  bom  at  Bouigei  on  the  ifrA  (d 
November  1S13.  In  1849  be  became  aide^de^amp  to  Tjnitt 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Weatphilia,  then  gcrvemor  of  the 
Invalidai,  on  whose  conimiisioB  he  wrote  Utmtira  foar  tmi 
drMitoind(faeai>i^f«d>if»niSMsl((iS5)).  Snbseqneady 
he  puUi^ied  Utmoirti  du  rai  Jotcfi  (iSu-1855),  ami,  as  a 


the  onpuUished  ooneapoDdeDcc  of  the  tapcror  Kapoleoe  L 
withCaidlnalFeKb(iSss-t8si).  From  papers  bi  the  posaessioi 
of  the  impeiial  bndly  be  co^riled  Mtmoira  du  frvt*  Em^ 
(i8jS-i3eo)siMiX^U(i/fw(<(e)isfiiH0ititiiiwd(Xi|»e(r8i7). 

part  of  iriikh  was  Insetted  by  authority  at  the  end  of  TokBt 
la.  of  the  Utmaira.  He  ma  ittacbi  ID  Jerome's  son.  Prince 
Napoleon,  during  tbe  Crimean  War,  and  wrote  a  Prtcij  kiUarifu 
it)  ofirciiam  mOiUirti  en  OrieW,  di  mari  1854  i  ectttrt  it}} 
(1S57),  which  WIS  completed  many  years  later  by  a  vohiM 
entitled  £s  CHsitc  d  S^Aojte^  de  Il;j  d  jfj(),  dmMnJi  iwMsKI 
d  iiUdilj,  loUowed  by  tbe  complete  list  of  the  French  officett 
killed  or  wounded  in  that  war  (1891}.  He  was  alio  employed 
by  Prince  Napoleon  on  the  CorrtsptndxiHa  of  Napoleon  L, 
and  aflerwurda  published  certain  letters,  purpoKly  omitted 
there,  ui  the  Smt  kiilariqui.  Thtse  documents,  tubseqtKPtly 
coUecled  in  Us  Rait  frira  ii  NafMrn  (iSSj),  as  well  as  tbi 
Jimnul  dt  la  rtiM  CtlhenJU  dt  Wciifkalit  U^i).  were  edited 
with  litck  care  and  arc  not  entire^  trustworthy,  but  Ihdr 

His  Stntnin  d'm  tjititr  du  >'  Ztuaea,  and  Lti  Dtunu  il 
c«i^d'Miif|ifl«i),  contain  many  piquant  anecdotes,  but  at  timn 
dcgenente  into  mere  t!itle.uttl<.  Ducatie  was  the  author  ol 
some  slight  novels,  and  from  the  practice  of  this  foim  of  liteiatiit 
he  acquired  that  levity  which  appcan  even  in  bis  most  setiosa 
hislorkal  pobllcationa. 
DUCAT,  tl 


le  name  of  a  coin,  generally  of  goii,  aed  of  vaiyiag 
:Ely  in  use  in  i»ny  European  muntiiei.    It  was 
first  struck  by  Roger  II.  of  Sicily  u  duke  of  Apulia,  and  bore  11 

(Lord,  thou  ruleat  thb  duchy,  to  Ihce  be  it  dedicated);  beat^ 
it  i*  said,  tbe  name.    Between  tiSo  and  11I4  Venice  also  stnd 


DU  CHAILLU— DUCHESNE 


B|ald<aia,  kMmliRtaidwducM,  ■fierwfnh  u  tkc  icccMno 
OK  Kquin.  Ibi  ducat  bKoning  mcnly  i  monry  al  nccounl. 
a,  ihc  NltbCTbBdl, 


■Ad  Cmriie  L 
En^bh  Diint 


irk  (9M  NmnCHArora). 
HI  in  Hanevtr  during  tlw  mgin  of  G«rge  I- 
A  pulon  told  coin  wu  alto  itntk  by  Ihc 
1SB7  tor  1  proposed  dwimal  minigf.  On  Ihc 
"     '  ■  in  ui  oak  wrcaih; 


above  "  one  humlnd  peace,"  ud  below  Ihc 

■naU  rosn.    Then  ii  ■  gold  coin  itmieit  •  ducal  ia  ibeAuHiia- 

Hungaiy  cunency,  of  the  value  of  nina  tliUlintii  and  fourpCncF. 

DU  CHAILLU,  PAUL  BELLOHI  (iS]j-i90j),  mvclter  and 
■nthropologial.  Ins  bom  either  at  Pari)  or  at  Nf*  Orltsni 
(accounls  conflict)  on  the  31M  of  July  1835,  In  hb  youth  he 
accompanied  his  faifier,  an  African  iTDdei  in  the  erupbyment 
of  a  Parisian  Gun,  ID  the  nnlcooit  of  Africa.  Rere.al  inaliDD 
CB  the  Gabun,  the  boy  nceived  some  education  Irom  mission- 
ariea,  and  acquired  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  country. 
Hi  natural  hislory,  and  Its  native*,  which  guided  him  to  his 
nibsetiaenl  career.  In  iSji  he  exhibited  this  knowledge  in  the 
New  York  press,  md  was  sent  in  iSs  j  by  ibe  Academy  of  Natural 
Science!  at  PhiUdelpbia  on  an  African  eipedilion.  From  iBj; 
10  iSro  he  tegularly  explored  the  regions  of  West  Africa  in  tbc 
neighboulbood  of  Ihe  equator,  gaining  coRsIderaUc  knowledge  of 
the  delta  of  the  Ogow«  river  and  the  estuary  of  Ihe  Glbun. 
During  hb  travels  be  taw  numben  of  the  great  anthropoid  apes 
catted  the  gorilla  (pcsijbly  the  gnat  ape  described  by  Cartha- 
ginian  nivigatorsj,  iben  knawn  to  scientists  only  by  a  few 
■kektons.  A  lubsequenl  eipedition,  liom  i*6j  to  1865,  enabled 
biiD  to  confirm  the  accounts  given  by  the  aneienli  of  a  pygmy 
people  inhabiting  the  African  forests.  Narralives  of  bmh 
CQWdifiona  were  published,  in  i84i  and  1B67  respectively,  under 
Ihc  titles  Eipltralirmi  and  Aihtnlura  in  Ejia^mal  Africa,  triA 
Aannti  if  Ikt  Uanntrj  tmd  Ciabniu  of  Ike  PapU,  and  tf  Ihe 
Ckaa  cfMa  ConSXa,  Crocedili,  and  dkrr  AnimaU:  and  A  feurnei 
It  AikanfiJand,  and  funha  p/nilraiim  into  Eqtwimoi  Aft 


veracity,  but  sub$equcnt  invest ig 
though  possibly  somi 


3  he  described  as 


if  1(9 


leproduclions  of  Ibe  t 
(ieefroc.ZM/.5«.vDl.i.,i»os,p.66).    Thi 
^jfciBfiJfliiif  wasof  unique  value,  but  Iheei; 
and  collections  were  lost  when  he  was  fore 

during  which  he  wrote  several  books  for 

nonhcm  Europe,  and  published  in  1S81  ThtLandeflht  IfidHigM 
5BII,  In  rSSQ  Tike  ViHtzg  Agi.  tt^d  in  1^00  Tlie  Land  if  lit  Lani 
KitU.    He  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  igtb  of  April.  190]. 

cncRENHB,  QniLLAUMB  BKMJAHIH  AMAND  (1800-1875), 
French  physician,  was  bom  on  the  i7ih  of  September  iSc«  at 
Boulogne,  the  ton  of  a  ica.capliin.  lie  waa  educated  at  Douai, 
■nd  then  studied  medicine  in  Paris  until  (be  year  iSji.  when  he 
iciumed  to  his  native  (own  to  practise  his  profession.  Two 
years  bter  be  first  tried  the  effect  of  electro- puncture  of  (be 
muscle*  on  a  patient  under  his  care,  and  from  this  time  on 
devoted  himwlf  more  and  more  to  (he  medical  app^cationt  of 
eleciridty,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  modem  adence 
of  elect  ro-lherapeutics.  In  184 
sake  of  Its  wnder  dinlcil  opporruniLiei,  ana  mere  ni 
nnlil  his  death  over  thirty  years  later.  His  greate 
V  iUttrlsaliim  iKoIiilt  (i8js).  passed  through  three 
during  his  lifetime,  though  by  many  his  Phyiiototii  ii 
nttnlt  (1867)  ii  considered  his  masterpiece.  He  publis 
flity  volumes  containing  his  researches  on  muscular  and 
(fisejses,  and  on  the  applications ol  electricity  both  ford 
purposes  and  for  treatment.  Mis  name  is  especially  c 
with  the  first  description  ol  locomotor  ataxy,  pr 
muscular  »(tophy,  picudo-hypcrtrophic  paralysis,  gle 
laryngeal  paralysis  and  other  nervous  troubles.  He 
Paris  on  Ibe  i7lhof  September  1875- 


lotnj 


o  Paris  for  1 


:£ltilniiliim  laaliult 


ical  and  geographica 
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e  Ariiim  glUnia  it  mUicim  m^n~ 
npLcu  list  o(  taia  waika  the  jnttdiliaaaf 

DD  CUaHn  [Lathdied  Dncnmnn,  QmamtTB,  or  (Jueicb- 
TiunnI,  AMDkI  (i;g4-i64o).  French  geographer  and  historian, 
gencnlly  styled  the  father  of  French  hislory,  was  bom  at  lie- 
Bouehanl,  in  the  province-of  Tonraine.  In  May  r5B4.  He  was 
rtucaled  at  Loudun  and  aften—  ■'- -■  "-■  *"  '"  "  - 
years  he  dmXed  himself  to  hisi 
and  his  (tw  work,  Eptiiar 
iniiqnhalitm  liirr,  publi^ed  In  his  elghieenb  year,  displayid 
great  enidii ion.  He  enjoyed  Ihe  potronageof  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
anativeolihesameditirict  with  himself,  through  whose  influence 
he  wa*  appointed  Ustoriognpber  and  geographer  to  the  king. 
He  died  in  164a,  in  consequence  of  having  bnn  run  over  by  ■ 
carriage  idien  on  his  way  from  Paris  to  his  country  hoiae  at 
Ventfre.  Du  Cbetne'B  works  mrt  very  numerous  and  varied, 
and  in  addition  to  what  he  pubHthed,  he  left  behind  him  more 
than  too  foHo  volumes  of  manuscript  eitnds  now  pteseTved 
.lheBibtiai|htqueNationale(L.DFti«le,IeCBMiurde]ndnucn)k 

Vwfa,  t- L,  333-JJ4).     Several  of  his  larger 

by  his  only  son  Francois  du  Chesne  {r6i6- 
I0Q3I.  wiw  ncceeoed  him  In  the  office  of  biiioriographer  10  the 
ktng.  The  principal  woits  of  Andrt  du  Chesne  are — La  AnA- 
qnitti  tt  Tt^KTika  de  la  pandtnr  d  mafaU  da  rnis  de  Franct 
(Paris,  rfo)).  La  AntiqiiiUi  tt  raWrclitj  da  rOla,  ikSlam, 
&^^.  di  Mife  la  France  (Paris,  i»o9),  HiiMre  d' An[lrltrrr, 
d-  Etaiu,tH'Ittlandei,P\Tn,tbu).  HilMreda  Paftijxiqm'* 
Paul  V  (Paris.  i6rg),  Hiiuitt  da  rail,  dna,  el  ctmlri  dt 
Bsurfspie  (r6lo~r6jB,  1  vda.  fol.),  HiiUrlae  irtmanimim 
icriflata  inhqHi  (1619,  fol.,  now  Ihe  oijy  source  for  some 
of  the  lens),  and  his  HiHariae  FranamiiH  jtrifltra  (j  vob. 
fol.,  i6}6-itn).  This  last  was  Intended  to  comprise  14  vohjmes, 
and  to  contain  alt  Ibe  narrative  sources  for  Frendi  hIslMy  in  Ihc 
middle  agu;  only  two  volumes  wen  published  by  the  author, 
his  son  Fraoceis  published  three  mors,  and  the  woik  remained 
unfinished.  Besidei  iheae  du  Chesne  publrshed  a  great  number 
of  genealngicat  blitorle)  of  iUuMrioDs  families,  of  which  the  best 
it  that  of  Ibe  house  of  MontmoreAry.     Hii  HUltin  da  carHnma 


I.  M.  I 


i-rfrM)  a: 


tardti  da  ictonx  de  Franct  (1630)  were  published  by  his  un 
Francois.  Andri  also  pubU^ed  *  translation  of  tbe  Saiirei  of 
Juvenal,  and  editions  of  Ihe  (rarka  of  Alniln,  Abelard,  Alain 
Chattier  atidEliennePasqider. 

DnCHBUIB.  LOniB  MARIS  OUVIBH  (1843-  ),  French 
scholar  and  ecdeaiastic,  was  bom  at  Saint  Servan  in  Brjitany  en 
ihe  rjth  of  September  1843.  Two  Rienillic  missiona — toMoint 
Athot  in  1874  and  10  Asia  Minor  In  i87« — appeared  el  firti  t« 
iodine  hlrii  towards  the  aludy  of  the  andent  history  of  the 
Chtlslian  churches  of  the  Ealt,  Afterwards,  however,  it  wal 
tbe  Western  church  which  absorbed  almost  his  whole  attention. 
In  1877  he  received  the  degree  of  d*tl«UT  is  ttOret  wilh  1w9 
remarkaUe  theses,  a  dissertttion  De  Matarie  mapiitr,  and  an 
£hide  lur  le  LUtr  pmHficalii,  in  which  he  explained  with  un- 
erring criireal  acumen  the  origin  of  Ibat  oeWirated  ehronfdi. 


delerr 
BUIed  pi 

wards  b( 

lo  the  n 


:  value  of  his  evidence.  Immediately  afin- 
)inted  professor  at  tbe  CathaKc  Imtiiuie  In 
It  years  presented  the  exam[^  and  modd, 
,  of  a  priest  teaching  church  history  sccording 


e,  bold  t\ 


tolho 


rashness  in  Ihe  eyes  of  the  traditionalist 
length  suspended.  In  November  rSS;  he  waa  appointed  lectuier 
at  the  Ecolc  Pratique  des  Hautes  tiudet.  In  1886  he  pobliibed 
volume  i,  olhls  leamed  edition  of  the  Liber  peHlificalii  (cnmpteieff 
in  TB91  by  vohinie  ii.),  in  which  he  resumed  and  completed  the 

elected  member  of  the  Acidtiaie  des  Inscripllons  et  Belles- 
[.etlrn,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  director  of  the  French 
school  of  archaeology  at  Rome.  Much  light  is  ihrown  upon 
the  Chrlslian  origins,  especially  those  of  France,  by  his  Oripais 
dn  adit  cMlien,  Hade  wr  It  HlnriU  Ullne  jsom  Ckarliaatne 
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IT  M.  I.  Hcanra.CMiiKM  Win*>>.'  in  0> 

41tf   £KMiM«Vp  Loadon,   1907,   IDd  tti-    1Q04);  Utmaire 
eoripm  ia  ditclia  Ipittepaia  iota  raiuitnxt  Caale  (iSqo), 
tfat  pidinuurj'  ikuch  of  &  eoor  deuilnl  mii,  FnOU  fpiuspuu 
if^ni  I'aniinm  CavU  (vol.  L  Lu  frminai  dii  nid-al,  ig^,  ind 
vol.  ii.  L'AqHUaini  d  ;»  Lymuiiti,  tt^g);  ind  Cs'o'i 
ifiKtfua  it  la  frvtima  it  Ttmri  (iBqS).     Wkcn  a  propoial 

Rumim  Cbuich  and  Oic  Cbrisiiiui  Churchn  of  the  Eut,  ihe 
Ducbcin«  endeavoured  10  ihow  Uwl  Uit  union  oi  thou  chi 
»a4  po5iible  uiider  the  Roman  svprvmBcy,  because  unity  d 
■ucnurily  entail  unifomiity.  Hii  AntoMtmia  tcclliiiulii/iiti; 
iilija  itparla  (iSt?),  in  which  be  tpcaki  of  the  >  '  ' 
oI  tbc  An^licu  Chuich,  hut  tnali  opcdolly  of  the  < 
of  the  Gieek  Churchs  ol  the  Eui,  wu  receivnl  with 
favour  Id  certaJn  mrnw  drcta  o(  the  ponlifiol  courl 
1906  he  begu  te  publish,  under  the  lilJe  of  HiiUirt  imcitr 
rtlUic,  a  coune  of  leciuies  whiih  be  bad  al«*dy  delivered 
(pOD  the  early  tga  o(  the  Church,  and  of  *hicb  a  few 
nuouiCNpt  copid  aim  diculaled.  The  leeond  volume  appeared 
in  iQofL  Ib  these  letturu  Ouchcne  touches  cleverly  upon  the 
most  delicate  problCDll,  and,  without  any  daborate  ditplay 
ol  erudition,  preunu  concluiioni  of  which  aicount  must  be 
taken.  His  isciiive  style,  his  fearlcM  and  often  ruthless  criticitm, 
and  his  wide  and  penetrating  erudition,  make  him  a  redoubtable 
advenary  in  the  held  of  polemic  The  BaiUtiu  etisi^ue,  faui¥ied 
by  him,  for  which  be  wroUr  numerous  articles,  has  contributed 
powerfully  to  qiread  Iho  [sinciples  ot  the  historical  method 
among  the  French  clergy. 

SDCIB,  JEAN  FHAHGOU  (i7U-i8ifi|,  French  dramatis 
adapter  of  Shake^Kare.  waa  boin  at  Veisailles  on  Ihe  a 
August  i;u.  Hi>  father,  onginslly  [torn  Savoy,  was  a  . 
draper  at  VenailUs;  and  all  tbnugh  life  be  rclaised  Ihe  s 
laitai  and  Btr»i|bifoTwaid  independEnce  fotured  by  his 
gcois  education.  In  1768  be  produced  his  brti  tragedy,  AmBiii. 
The  failure  of  this  Bnt  attempt  was  fully  campcnsatnl  by  Iho 
successoibii/rsi«f«<i7^),andK«ii<(i(iyuliilU(i77i).  (^ipt 
da  Aimile,  imiUted  partly  from  Euripides  and  partly  fmin 
Sophocles,  appeared  in  1778,  and  secured  him  m  the  foUowinf 
year  the  chair  in  the  Academy  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Voltaire. 
Equally  successful  was  I*  ^n  lear  in  rrSj.  UatUlJi  in  1783 
did  nol  take  so  well,  and  Jean  ia«  ^eiir  in  wgi  was  ahnosl  a 
lailure;  but  OlkcOe  in  1791,  supported  by  Ihe  acting  o(  Talma, 

secund  (or  Aba/ai,  n  fa  /imiillf  mvtt  (i7as).  an  oTJginal  diami, 
a  Batterinf  reception.  On  the  failure  of  a  lunilar  piece,  Phidor 
it  CIo^iHirsK  Is /aiMUtr^.IiMru(iSai), Duels  ceased  lo  write 
for  the  stage;  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  (]ujet  retire- 

of  the  Ancients  in  1708,  but  be  never  discharged  the  functions 
of  the  office;  and  when  Napoleoo  o0cnd  him  a  post  of  honour 
under  the  empire,  he  refused.  Amiable.  reJigioua  and  bucolic, 
be  had  little  sympathy  wjib  (be  Scree.  Keplical  and  liagic  timet 
in  which  hii  lot  wu  cast.  "  Alatt  "  he  laid  in  tbe  midtt  of  Ihe 
Revolution,  "  tragedy  it  abmsd  in  the  iticctt ;  if  I  step  outtide 
o(  my  door,  1  have  blood  to  my  very  ankles.  I  have  iao  often  seen 
Atreus  in  clogs,  to  vmiun  to  bring  an  Atma  on  the  stige." 
Though  actuaicd  by  bonett  adminlion  ol  the  great  Englith 
dramatist,  Ducis  is  not  Shakeqieariaa.  Ilit  ignomnce  of  the 
English  language  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  translations  of 
Pierre  LetounieDr  ^^^i6^\^ii)  and  of  Picne  dc  la  Tlace  (1707- 
1793}.  and  even  this  modified  Shakespeare  had  still  to  undergo 
a  pioetM  of  purification  and  correction  before  he  could  be  pre- 
sented to  Ihe  fattidioua  criticism  ol  Fnmch  lastc.  That  such  was 
tile  case  was  flat,  however,  the  fault  of  Ducis;  and  he  did  good 
service  in  nwdllying  the  judgment  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
He  did  not  pretend  lo  rcprnduce,  but  In  cicerpt  snd  tefaihion; 
and  consequently  tbe  French  play  lamelimes  diflers  from  its 
English  namesake  in  everything  almost  but  tbe  name.  The  plot 
isdiHerenl,  the  characters  are  dillecenl,  the  naif/ diderenl,  and 
tbe  scenic  amngement  different.  To  OHieffo,  lor  instance,  he 
wrote  two  cadinga.    In  one  ol  ihem  Othello  was  enlightened  in 


le  and  DesdenSn*  escaped  bcr  tragic  lati 


mb  "  to  duck,"  lo  dive,  put  tbe  bod 
to  the  bird's  action,  cl.  Dutcb  Jmitir, 
i,  duUitn,  tauikaa,  to  dip,  dive,  D^ 


Dinimi  L  rUcfiin  4  ratadiinit' jrtn^uii  (ijjo),  J^*(  < 
ramilU  (1786),  and  a  Stauil  da  faUiu  (1809),  cosaplettlk 

list  of  Ducis'i  publicaliona. 

An  editim  rf  hii  -orki  in  three  volmnes  apiieamf  ia   t*n: 
<Eii^a  (aokunui  wen  edited  by  Campoian  in  1&16;  and  fiwia. 
CfJUfr  ikti  Admlu.  MaiUlh  and  Aliufiir  an  ceprinted  ia  voL  i.  tl 
Didol'i  Clufi^aurti  mtiifiu$.    S™  OiiMime  Leiijj..   ^Imii  n 
preierved  in  Ihp  library  at  V 
iMxii.  t.  vi„  and  A'DiseriiiK.Ja 
UilaiiXVIIt-iiitU. 

DOCK,  (i)  (From  the  verl 

Gcr.  TaucJur,  diving' 
dniss'J,  duck,  and 
slang  usages  are  based  on  analogy  with  the  bird's  anion),  Ike 
general  English  name  for  a  large  number  ol  birda  lomiiDC  Ike 
greater  part  of  the  family  Attatidoe  of  modem  omitbologiida 
Technically  the  tenn  duck  is  restricted  to  tbe  (em^  Uu  inale 
being  called  drake  (cognate  with  Ihe  terminattoaof  Cer.  EMttrkk), 
and  in  one  species  mallard  (Fr.  Maltrl), 

Tlie  A  talUat  may  be  at  once  divided  into  sii  dwtc  w  I^ 
well  marked  subfamilies— (1)  the  Cytniaae  or  swans,  <])  (k 
Xurrj»ieorgeese-whicharecachveiydiilioct.(i>tbeXiu(>w 
or  fioshwalei-ducks,  (4)  Ihose  commonly  called  FtilitMlimai  m 
sesrducks,  (j)  the  £riiina/iiriiiBe  or  spiny.Iailcd  docks,  aad  (&) 

Tbe  Anadniu  aie  the  typical  group,  and  it  it  theK  ostr 
tliat  are  considered  here.  We  start  with  the  Axu  bticimt  J 
Linnaeus,  the  common  wild  duck,  whicb  from  every  pojdt  ^  view 
is  by  far  the  most  important  ipcciei,  as  it  is  tbc  most  plentlluf, tk 
most  widely  distributed,  and  the  beat  known — being  indeed  tlv 
oiigitr  of  all  the  British  domestic  breeds.  It  inhabits  the  grcato 
part  ol  the  northern  hemisphere,  reaching  in  winter  ^t  Car  ■ 
the  Isthmus  of  Fanama  in  the  New  World,  and  in  (he  Old  bcag 
abundant  at  the  same  season  in  Egypt  and  north-trcstcni  InAim 
while  in  summer  it  ranges  throughout  the  Fur-Countries,  Croi. 
land,  Iceland.  Lapland  and  Siberia.  Most  ol  those  wiuch  IB 
British  markets  are  no  doubt  bred  in  more  northem  dimes,  bat 

Islands,  though  not  in  anything  like  Ihe  numbers  that  used  ta 
be  supplied  befotc  the  draining  of  the  great  fen-country  and 
other  marshy  places.  The  wild  duck  paiis  very  early  in  the 
year —  the  period  being  somewhat  delayed  by  hard  weather,  aoj 


of  c 


e  litt 


Soon  alter  these  are 

perlormed 

the 

respective  coupla  separate 

n  search  ol  suitable 

neiiing.plaees 

which  ue  gcnerjly  found, 

by  Ihose  that  remain 

with  us. 

boui 

the  middle  of  March.     The 

spot  chosen  is  some 

mesneat 

a  rivet  ot  pond,  but  olien  very 

ar  removed  from  wa 

er,  and! 

may 

beunderafurie-bu.h,ona 

dry  heath,  al  the  bo 

Ihic 

hedge.row,  or  even  in  any 

lee.     Ali 

Ic  dry  grass  is  generally  collecled. 

and  on  it  the  eggs,  Irom  9  to  1 

inn 

mber.  are  laid.     So  toon  u 

gins  to  divest  heneUol  the 

down  which  grows  th 

cklyben 

athb 

er  breasl-leathui,  and  adds 

1  to  tbe  ncsl.fumit 

eggs  are  deeply  imbedded 

m  this  hEU.re(ainin 

g  substar 

portion  of  which  she  k 

alwayi  carclut  to  pu! 

.asaeov 

rlet. 

over  her  treasures  when  .he 

quits  them  lot  food. 

.She  is  seldom 

absent  from  the  nen.  bow- 

ever,  but  once,  or  al 

■e,  a 

ay,  and  then  she  daret  Ml 

eaveitunlilhermat 

after  sev 

talc 

hat  assured  be.  .hem 

ay  do  so  u 

rved.    Joiningbimtbepair 

some  qui 

t  spot  where  she  may  bathe  and 

otbernise  rcf  reh  hers 

f-.*? 

inoitring  tbe  neighbourhood,  she  foses  no  time 
self  on  her  eggs,  while  he.  when  she  is  settled, 
the  waters,  and  passes  his  day  listlessly  in  Ibt 
brethren,  who  have  the  same  duties,  hopes  sod 
nd  infrequent  as  are  the  absences  ol  the  duck 
n  bcfpns,  they  become  shorter  and  more  io- 
Is  its  close,  and  lor  Ihe  last  day  or  two  ol.tte 
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CBimiinl)'  >  it  diuK  Out  bM  few  perMM  hiwe 
BotlMi  iDd  uBipdin  w  ibgy  aiJn  lb»  duicoont  Jounwit.' 
If  dbtmbed  tbe  young  inttutly  hide  u  iWy  b«M  on.  labile  tbe 
nutlwr  quick*  kmlljr,  Ugm  Iubbmi*,  uri  Ihwm  cS 

tbau 

M  btt  mniiif  aMei.  Once  vnved  M  tJw  ntet  tbey  m 
pantivdir  free  ban  bun,  tbongb  atber  pofli  pRMM  UubmIvc* 
I  rem  its  iosuMi  io  the  binn  el  fike  ud  otber  vmdon*  Wic*. 
whidi  (die  iha  dwckfiap  u  tb^  div«t  in  q<MM  •!  taMOi  an 
tbcaofbceoidinbuwatbil-  Tbraufbont  tbe  ntoBDcr  tbe  duck 
ooBtiniKi  ba  cue  onreniiuiiial]',  mtil  the  yaoBC  «e  hll  irawii 
mDd  itMbotd;  but  it  ia  no  p«jt  of  the  miltaud't  du^  t*  looii 
•Iter  bii  obfcini,  tnd  {ndttd  be  v^^dUy  beoooe*  incvabto 
of  hclpivff  tben,  tsr  toaanl*  tbe  end  ol  M>y  bt  be^Bi  te  UBdcTfo 
tdi  cxtnontiniiT  widhiDMl  mouk,  lonei  tbe  povcc  of  ffitfrt,  and 
tide*  not  K|i>B  bit  full  plunaie  liD  an 
lime  tbe  jwtnf  ue  »dl  *Me  10  iliift  I> 
RMHt  10  tbe  coin-fielde  at  evening,  when 
KMICRd  pijn.  Towinb  tbe  end  of  Sept 
oi  October  botb  aid  ud  ye 

It  of  the  du^j  n 
CO  leave  thoc  islud* 
n-flichl 
•eoflile    ■ 
For  ibe  fannyvd  vaiietie*,  1 
Footnt.  Tbei' 


Inca  the  nonnal  form  li  the 
tbe  binl  aaeumea  an  upright  ititiude  and 
diminiibcd  in  lin.  A  remarluhle  bieed  alio  ii  [hat  oiten  Dancd 
(ibnisb  qnilc  ftndfuUy)  the  "  Buema-Ayns  "  ducli,  itfwRiii 
the  wbok  pliUDafe  ii  td  a  deep  black,  beasiiftdly  glo«ed  «t 
bUHUBl.  But  thii  ■ituntSon.  tn  to  tfieek,  el  coliwr  only  lam 
in  Ibe  individual  (01  a  (ev  >Tara,  aad  M  (he  biitta  grow  older  Ibiy 
bccDme  nottled  wllb  wUte,  Ihou^  ai  long  ai  their  lepcDduciivt 
power  litti  they  "  breed  true."  Tbe  amount  of  wnatlon  la 
doaaotic  dacka,  bowever,  ii  not  compaiatde  to  that  found  among 
pij^ma,  no  doabl  tram  tbe  ataeiwe  of  tht  compethlon  which 
lipDn-fanden  bive  ao  long  eierdaed.  One  of  the  meat  mrioiB 
cSccli  of  domeaticilion  in  the  duck,  however,  ii.  that  whereai 
tba  wiM  mallard  ii  not  mly  iirictly  momgiDaua,  but,  ai 
Waterton  bclievnl.  a  Boat  (ailhful  hutbind,  itmainiag  paired 
liB  Mr,  the  dvitiicd  dreke  ii  notoriously  polygamoui. 

VnyncHly  allied  to  tbccomcioD  wild  duck  are  a  mnudenble 
nomber  id  ipcdci  found  in  various  parti  of  the  world  in  which 
there  ii  bills  diDennce  of  plumage  tielween  tbe  aeiea— boih 
being  of  a  duaky  hue— auch  aa  A*^  pttettrttf  the  ounmcncit 
ifver-duck  of  Amoica,  A.  nfadiiate  of  Aioualia,  A.  fatcUf- 
rtyncka  of  Ihdia,  A.  ntUtri  al  Madigaicat,  A.  namtluilifiBitt  of 
Smitb  Africa,  aad  lome  olben. 

Among  the  olhei  gtnerji  of  AaalinBt.  we  must  content  on- 
tnWe*  by  aaying  thai  both  In  Europe  and  in  North  America  there 
■R  the  gmupt  repTQcnlcd  by  ihc  ibovclker,  garpney.  gadwall, 
ttal,  pintail  and  widgcoo— taib  of  whkh,  according  10  aome 
'ie  type  of  a  diitjact  BCnus.    Then  then  b  the 


landaritv^udi  (A.  i^triimlala) 

ids  Ibcre  an  the  sfaeMnkca  (Tadirmi). 

jid  renarfcably  developed  in  Ihl 

l;    the    muik-duck     (CainiH)    of    Sonlh 


win  praduc*  bybiMa  wiitt  the  common  duck;  and  fiially 
tbe  Ircc-ducki  {i)c«^pcy|»ta),  which  are  alaioit  timiied  lo  ihe 
Uopici.     (Foe  duck-ihoaiiag,  ■«  SnomiHc.)  (A.  N.) 

3  (Probably  derived  inm  the  Dutch  cfouk,  a  coane  linen 

material,  d.  Cir.  Tiui,  doth),  a  plain  fabric  made  originaUy 
from  tow  yarna.  The  doih  i>  lighter  than  canvaa  or  aaildoih, 
aod  difien  from  tbcie  in  that  ii  is  almosi  invariably  iloglc  in 
both  waip  and  wdL  The  term  it  abo  used  to  indicate  the  colaur 
ibtained  al  a  certain  stage  in  the  bleacbing  oE  flat  yami,  i(  it  a 


is  fact  s 


aomelbing  10  do  with  Ibe  name.  Moat  ol  ihc  flai  ducks  <iaw 
yann)  iK>'*c  lo  this  colour,  although  quantiiies  are  bleached 
or  dyed.  Some  of  tbe  ducks  are  made  Irom  long  llai,  dyed  black, 
and  used  far  kil-bags,  ohite  Ihe  dyed  low  ducks  may  be  used 
for  inferior  purpose*.  The  fabric,  in  its  variaos  qualiiies  and 
ookiun,  ii  uaed  for  an  enormous  variety  of  purpoaea,  including 
tenia,  wagon  and  motor  hoods,  hghi  s^,  doihtng,  workmen's 
overalls,  bicycle  tubes,  nuQ  and  other  bags  and  pockctingt. 
Jtwi&M  AkiI  if  a  fine  white  Uncn  canvaa.- 

DDCKtllO  and  CDCXIHO  ITOOLS,  chain  used  for  the 
puoiahnient  of  acolds,  nitches  and  proiljlutes  in  bygone  days. 
The  two  have  been  generally  confused,  but  are  quite  dislincl. 
The  earlier,  Ibe  Cucking-^tool '  or  Stool  of  Repentance,  Is  (rf 
very  aiKlent  date,  and  was  used  by  ihe  Salons,  who  called  it  the 
StaUiiti  or  SiMini  Slotl.  It  is  menlioned  in  Domesday  Book 
ai  in  use  at  Chester,  being  called  ailMra  lUrcerii,  a  name  wbich 
aeenuM  confirm  Ihe  Erst  of  IhederivalionsrugEcned  in  the  foot- 
note below.  Scaled  on  thii  ilool  tbe  wgidmn,  her  head  and  feet 
bare,  waa  publicly  exposed  al  her  door  or  paruded  through  the 
streatsamidst  the  feen  of  tbe  crowd.  Tbe  Cucking-itool  «as  used 
for  both  seies,  and  waa  specially  ibe  punishment  for  dishoncsl 
brtwin  and  bakers.  Its  use  in  Ihe  case  of  scolding  wonien 
dedinsd  on  Ihe  inlrodoction  In  Ibe  middle  of  Ihe  lAlb  century 
of  Ibe  Sorid'i  Bridle  (see  BnAnas),  and  It  dluppein  on  the 
Inlnductlon  a  tittle  later  of  Ihe  Ducking-^tool,  The  cnlieii 
reconl  of  the  uae  of  lUs  latter  is  lovrards  the  be^nnlng  e4  ibe 
t;lh  ceniury.  It  was  a  atrongly  made  wooden  armdnir  (the 
aurviving  specimens  are  d(  oak)  in  which  Ibe  culprit  was  seated, 
an  Ir*i  band  being  pkced  sraund  her  ao  that  she  should  not  fall 
om  duting  her  Immrraion.  Uiuillx  Ihe  chair  was  fastened  10  a 
king  wooden  beam  filed  as  a  seesaw  on  Ihe  edge  of  a  pond  or 
river.  Somelhnei,  however,  Ibe  Ducking^lool  waa  not  a  iiilure 
but  was  mourned  on  a  pair  of  wooden  whe^  so  thai  it  could  be 
wheeled  through  the  streets,  and  at  Ihe  river^Jge  was  hong  by  a 
chain  Iron  Ihe  end  ol  a  beam.  In  sentencing  1  woman  the 
magistrates  ordered  Ihe  number  of  duckings  sbe  should  have. 
Ycl  another  type  of  l>uckJng^tool  was  called  a  tumbrel.  It 
wua  chair  on  two  wheels  wllh  Iwo  long  shafts  liitd  loihcailet. 
This  was  pushed  into  Ihe  pond  and  Ihen  Ihe  shafts  leleaaed. 
thustipping  Ihc  chair  up  backwards.  Somelimei  Ihe  punish mi^ 
proved  falal,  Ihe  untortunile  woman  dying  of  shock.  Ducking, 
stools  wen  used  in  England  as  late  aa  Ihe  begtuning  of  the  iglh 
century.  The  laii  recorded  cases  are  tboae  o(  a  Mrs  Canbte  at 
Kymoath  (i8o«);  ol  Jenny  Rpei,  "  a  notorious  scold  "  (iSoo), 
and  Sarah  Lceke  (iRi;}.  both  of  Ltomliaxtr,  tn  Ihe  last  case 
'    raa  ao  tow  ibat  tbe  victim  was  merely 

in  the  chair. 
d  T->w  Pmii 


._ iBoo);   A.  M. 

•I  Bjtum  Dayi  (Chicago.  1 196) :  W.  C 
ra  (London,  1905):  Uswellynn  Jewill 


DUCKWEED,  the  cmnmon  botanical  name  for  species  ol 
«iiio  which  form  a  gr«n  coaling  on  fresfa-walei  ponds  and 
ilcbes.  The  plant*  are  of  eiltemely  simple  siruclure  and  are 
be  smallest  and  least  diSertntiited  of  Oowcring  plants.  Tbcy 
□nsisi  of  a  totalled  "  Imnd  " — a  flattened  green  more  or  Ilu 
ure  which   emits  branches  a'    " 


d  CKTemant:  but  v 


f>3z 


DUCKWORTH— DUCLOS 


^^       .       '»  OH  cf  ibe  liMial  pockcli.    ITie  inRoreKcnix  ll  i 
""P'i^alr  .'"^' ,'™^'''"  ol  o«  or  .«  n,4lt  flow™  «cl 


Lcautcic  10  which  ther  bi 


_  vHy  reducHl  ijpe  nraily  allied  to 
KpiEMDKd  in  Briuin  by  fagt  ipcdu  si  Ltrntw, 
ler  and  tiinplcr  plast.  Wnlfia,  ip  which  the 
ooc-molicih  dI  an  inch  long  u>d  luve  no 


DUCXWORia,  sin  JOHH  THOKAI  (u^g-iSt;),  BtHak 
admiral,  was  boin  at  l^aihcrbead,  in  Sunry,  on  the  iSih  ol 
Fcbiuary  174S.  He  enund  Ihe  navy  is  irjti,  and  oblaJDCd  hi 
cenmiuion  at  limlenant  in  June  ijjo,  when  he  ■»»  ippoinled 
toiht"  Prince* Royal."  the flag»hipof  Admiral Bjroo.tn 
be  aaUed  10  the  Well  India.  While  ■ervingoa  boudthis  vcsid 
be  looli  pan  in  Uu  oigagemeat  with  Iho  Ficoch  Seel 
Count  D'&taing.  In  July  1779  be  became  commande 
wai  ai^intcd  to  the  "  Rover  "  aloop^  in  June  of  the  loU 
year  he  aiiained  the  tank  ol  poat-caplaio.  Soon  altemardi 
be  itturncd  (o  England  in  charge  ol  a  convoy.  Tbeoulbnaki 
'the  war  with  Fiance  gave  him  his  tint  opportutiityol  obLainii 
mulled  diatinction.  Appointed  Gnl  is  the  "  Oiion  "  and  ibi 
to  the  "  Queen  "  in  the  Channel  Fleet,  under  the  Command  ' 
Lord  Horn,  lie  took  pan  in  the  thiee  dayi'  naval  engigcinei 
with  the  Breal  Occl.wbich  terminated  in  a  gloiioui  victory  on  ll 


rtoljun 


induct  00  thiioc 


(old  medal  and  (be  Ihanki  of  pailiami 
to  the  West  Indiea,  nhere  he  was  uationea  loc  loine  u 
DomingD.    In  1798  be  commanded  Ibe  "Leviathan 
UedilenuwaD,  and  bad  charge  of  Ibe  naval  deUchmei 
Id  conjUDCIioR  wilh  a  military  force,  aptuted  Hinona.    Early 
in  t;«g  be  wa)  niicd  10  the  luk  ot  rcu-adminl,  and  sen" 
the  West  Indies  to  lucfeed  Lord  Hugh  Seymour.    During 
voya^  out  he  captuied  a  valuable  Spanifb  (Miny  ol  clc 
mHchaniBen.    In  Manb  1801  he  waa  ihc  naval  coDunandei  ot 
Ibe  combined  lome  vbich  nduttd  the  iilandi  of  Si  Banholoi 
■od  St  Manin,  ■  aecvlee  foe  wbidi  be  was  levaided  «ilh  Ihe  order 
of  tbeBsthandipeniionDf  fioooayear.    Promoted 
•dmrral  of  the  blue,  be  wa*  appotiled  ia  1804  to  lb    . 
station.    Two  yean  later,  while  cniiiiiig  ofi  Cadii  wilh  Lord 
CoUingwood,  be  wu  detached  with  hb  aquadron  t( 
French  Sect  thai  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  St  uumuigu. 
He  came  up  with  the  enemy  on  tbe  6ih  February  1S06,  and,  after 
two  hours'  ligliiing,  Inflicted  a  signal  defeat  upon  Ihem.ciplurinc 
three  of  thcit  five  veisfls  and  stranding  the  other  two.    For  lhi», 
the  most  distinguished  service  of  bis  life,  he  tecdved  the  thanks 
otlbe  Jamaica  assembly,  with  a  iword  of  the  value  ol  a  thousand 
guinea*,  Ihe  thanks  ol  the  English  parliament,  and  Ihe  freedom 
of  the  diy  o[  London.    In  1S07  he  was  again  sent  lo  the  Medi- 

the  "  Royal  CrorEF  "  be  forced  the  passage  of  the  DatdaneHcs, 
but  lustained  considerable  loss  in  eSeciing  his  return,  the  Turks 
having  itrengtfaeaed  their  portion  while  he  was  being  kept  in 


ladc  a  baronet,  in  181  j  he  was  appointed lolheck 
t  Plymouth,  which  he  held  until  his  death  on  the  Mih  of  Afd 
Si;.  Sir  John  Duckworth  sat  in  parliament  foe  MMC  tiae  M 
Km  her  for  New  Roraney. 
Sec  JVatof  OunieU,  avia. :  lUUe's  Kmat  Sitpatkj.  >- 
DDCUOX,  AORBi  MABY  F.  (1856-  ),  English  pM*  od 
Title,  who  tirst  became  known  in  EogUnd  mdcr  ha  naaii^ 
umc  ol  Mary  F.  Robinson,  was  bom  U  Leutiinctoa  on  the 
!7tho!  February  i8s6.  She  wasedimlcdat  Univtnitr  Cofc|i. 
^ndon,  devoting  benclf  cblefly  to  the  study  ol  Creek  Uteraia*. 
Her  first  volume  ol  poetry,  A  HayUjid  1  HtmtyimMt,  « 
published  in  1871).  Her  neit  work  was  a  tmsUtioa  ftaa 
~  '  "  ~i  Cmned  Hitpelytm  (lESi).  UieoKntHa  oa 
Emily  Bronte  (iSSj)  and  on  Maiguerile  of  ADgodfane  <I>H) 
and  Tlu  Not  Arcadia  eiti  otter  Pctma  (iSSa)  ni 
m  Gardtm  (iMfi)  contain  •om  of  her  beat  venea 
IB  atlncled  Ibe  attention  of  Ihe  < 
Daimcstetcr  (f.e-),  then  in  Petbawur,  and  he  m 

of  Ibcm  in  Frenili,    The  acqualalaocc  led  to  Ib« 
I  isas,  and  iram  that  time  a  laigE  put  of  bet  wert 

1  Fieach.    Bdadame  Dannestctec  tranalated  berhes- 

band's  jgfuJei  tnilaisa  into  En^isfa  (iSgdl.  Her  most  ca» 
sideraUe  prose  work  is  the  Lijt  aj  Eraeil  Rtnan  (1897).  Sti 
e  the  £<id  sf  Ue  UiiUUt  Af  (1888);  the  voluiae  « 
(1S44)  In  the  Craiidi  briraiKi  Jrancii-,  enayi  om  the 
BrootCs,  the  Brownings  and  others,  cnlitlcd  Gramdi  teiwii 
i'Oi^n-UaiulitUvii).  Alter  Darmciieter's  deatli,  ibe  minied 
in  igoi  £aiile  Dudaui,  the  associate  of  Pasteur,  and  direda 
of  tbe  Fasleur  innjtule.  He  died  in  1904.  Sbc  puUisked 
Ktlniptfl  ami  Mtr  Ftani  in  i8gj,  and  in  1904  appeared  ni 
'       I  and  Sytnioll.    Tbe  iiualitie*  of  Maiy 


r,  AyrHl 


were  only  giadu^y  recogniied.    Her  CtUfti  Pta 
ami  NarroHtt  were  published  in  1901. 

DUCLOS.  CHAHLBI  PINOT  (i704'i77>],  FiauJi  >athar. 
was  bom  at  Dinan,  in  Briltanj,  in  1704.  At  an  early  e^  he 
was  sent  lo  study  at  Paris.  After  some  time  ^lent  in  A'.^ai^kttm 
he  began  to  cultivate  the  society  of  tbe  wila  ol  ibc  tisw.  and 
became  a  member  ol  the  club  or  aiaociatioD  of  young  Boea  whs 
pvbhshcd  their  joint  cSons  in  light  literature  under  the  titks  d 
Reauiliicm  maiicari,  Ebtaaa  dt  Ui  St-Jtan,  (EMfidt  Pt^mi, 
&c.  His  romance  of  Acajn  and  ZirpMla,  coDpaed  to  SBk  a 
seria  of  plates  which  bad  been  engraved  for  aaothee  work,  vas 
one  ol  the  fruits  ol  this  association,  and  waa  prodnctd  bt  aoK- 
quCDCc  of  a  sort  of  wager  amongst  its  membeia.    Dutka  bad 

ably  leceived-rte  Baromu  it  Lu  (1741),  and  the  Cat^aitm 
ll  Itt  CnUi^—  (nil).  His  first  serious  pubUcation  waa  tbt 
Hiitcry  of  Lovir  XI,,  which  b  dry  and  epigranunatical  in  tt^ 
but  displays  consideraUe  powers  of  rcsorch  and  inpaniabty. 
The  reputation  of  Dudta  as  an  author  was  caa£niied  by  ike 
publicaEjon  of  bis  Cinsidiraiioni  snr  Us  mmnn  di  u  niiU  (1751), 
a  work  Justly  praised  by  Laharpc,  as  containing  a  great  deal 
of  sound  and  ingenious  reAcction.  It  waa  translated  into  Ea^ilb 
and  German.  Tbe  Mimoirts  pomr  itnir  i  I'JhidfVe  da  ^ 
kmtitmt  tUdt,  intended  by  ibe  author  a*  a  eott  of  aequd  la  Ihe 
pceeediog  work,  arc  much  inferior  in  atyle  and  matter,  and  an, 
in  rmliiy,  little  betler  than  a  kind  of  romance.  In  aonseqncna 
of  hisifuldryo/ZcHii  XI.,  lie  wa*  appointed  histoiiograpbet  of 
Fiance,  when  ihal  place  beiame  vaotnt  on  Voltaire's  retifam 
UPtuiaia.  V,aSantl/cmBir><i[llKlUitm,clljmaXtY.aii 
tanit  XV.  (for  which  he  was  able  to  utiliie  Ibe  Utmmm  li 
Saint  Simon.  M^ietaed  is  i7jj).  wne  not  publisfacd  until  alia 
the  Revolution. 

Duclos  became  ■  membei  of  the  Academy  of  InsoiptliKi  b 
1739,  ud  of  the  French  Academy  in  1747,  being  appointed 
pcrpetua]  Becretaiy  in  1747.  Both  aodemies  were  iadehlcd  le 
him  not  only  for  many  valuable  conlrlbulions,  but  aba  For  icvtri) 
useful  regulations  and  improvententL^  A*  a  membei  of  the 
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AaOact  of-Inaipboni,  bra 

by  aiBibatpOB  tbcorjgijiuul  re 
luifuiga,  ind  os  Kcaic  lepcei 


Reyai  Grammar.  CM  tcvoal  occuiou  hF  diilingi 
k;  nsdicilias  Ihe  bopoui  and  pnrogaiiva  of  il 
which  he  belonjtd,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Ulnar 
pinenL    He  used  lo  Hy  ol  IiimleU,  " 


le  dor  to  lilovy  n 


The. 


iwiys  lupponed  wilh  mi,  an»inted 
Diyoi  of  their  tona  In  1144,  though  he  was  rcsidco 
Paiij,  and  in  ihii  capacity  b«  took  pan  in  the  assen 
of  the  estates  of  Brittany.  Upon  the  re  '  "~ 
body  the  king  granted  him  leilen  of  nobili 
wa>  advited  to  retiie  from  Frjuice  lot  101 
tendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  govc 
opinions  he  had  eipnsseil  on  the  diipu 
due  d'AiguiUon  and  M.  de  la  Chalotais, 
coufllryman  of  Dnclos.  Accordingly  he 
EngUnd  Ulis).  then  foi  Italy  (i7M)i 


163  hi 


:  lAlb  of  March  t; 


m  Italy. 


UEiiOQ  of  impulsive 


e  died  at  Puis  < 
ei  of  Duclos  n 


Rousseau  dcKiibed  him  vciy  lacomolly  is  a  man  dieii  tl 
adniL  In  his  manmis  he  displayed  iiottafblunlnttBin 
»odety,  which  (tequenlly  rendered  him  disngietable;  and 
hi)  caustic  wit  on  many  occasiona  created  enemies.  To 
those  who  knew  him,  however,  he  was  a  pleasant  com- 
panion- A  considerable  numherof  his  bom  mats  have  heea 
ptt*erved  by  bil  biographers. 

A  onplete  edilioa  of  Ike  worin  of  Duclof,  indndiiE  an 
HBfiobhed  •ulebionapby,  wai  publiihcd  by  Auger  (ifii)' 
See  alio  Sainl-Bnivc,  £iiuiriei  du  lioufi.  iTa.:  Reqi 
Kerviler.  La  Brtlavu  a  fAiiM«iu  /ranfaiM  .<•.  kVIll' 
liiclt  (18B0);  L.  Mandon.  Dt  la  waicu  hitUriaiit  ia 
mlmeiii!  tank  it  Diulti  {itjD. 

DUCOS,  PIERRE  ROGER  (i7S4-iSifi),  Frencb  polJ- 

liciananddirector.wasbomatDai.  He  wu  an  advocate 

lecteddcpulyioiheConvemiDnbyihedepannH 


of  the  Landc 


0  the  '■ 


1   always   1, 


y  which 


■tionger  aide  Uc  voted  Ipr 
•ilhoDt  appeal  or  delay,  but  played  no  ooticeable  part  id 
the  Convention.  He  was  a  member  ol  the  Coundl  ol  the  Five 
Hundred,  over  nliich  ho  presided  00  ihe  iSih  of  Fruclidor 
in  the  year  V.  (see  Fbmcb  Rivolijiidk).  At  the  end  of  bii 
term  he  beeame  a  judge  of  the  peace,  but  alter  the  parliamentary 
laap  d'tlal  ol  the  30th  of  Prairial  ol  the  year  VIII.  he  wai  aamcd 
a  member  of  the  executive  Directory,  ihaoks  10  ibe  inf  uence  of 
Batras,  who  coiuted  on  using  him  as  a  pasuve  instniment- 

Bnunaire,  and  was  one  ol  the  three  provisianal  consuls.  He 
became  vice-president  of  tbe  senate.  The  Empire  heaped 
layouts  upon  him,  but  in  1814  be  abandoned  Napoleon,  and 
voted  tor  his  deposilloa.  He  sought  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
government  of  the  Restoration,  but  In  1S16  was  exiled  in  virtue 
of  thebw  against  the  regicides.  He  died  ia  Msrcb  iSiSat  Ulm, 
from  a  caniago  accident.  In  spite  of  hi)  absolute  lack  ol  talent, 
he  Bt( lined  the  highest  of  positions — an  oiceptianal  fact  In  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution. 

DDCTUSa  OLAKDS.  in  anatomy:  A  certain  number  of 
glands  in  the  body,  often  of  great  phyiiologlciil  importance, 
have  no  liiKU  (Lat.  iattta.  Item  ducete,  to  lead.  i.e.  vessels,  tubea 
at  tanali  for  conveying  away  Buiil  nr  otbci  iub*tance)i  and 
their  praducls,  known  as  internal  Kcretion*.  are  at  once  carried 
away  by  the  veins  or  lymphatics  which  drain  them.  Among  the** 
structures  are  the  *pt^e*,  the  adrtnolt,  the  tkjmid  ^nd,  the 
paraikyroidi,  the  ^ymiu'and  the  ca/atid  and  coaygcat  hodiea- 
la  idditian  to  these  the  lymphatic  glands  are  dacribed  in  the 
article  on  the  lymphatic  system  (f.c),  and  the  pineal  aad 
pituituy  bpdie*  in  the  article  on  the  bnin  (f.i.). 
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THESfLeEN 

•thtu  (Gr.  nXV)  is  an  0 


back  part  of  the  left  x 


I,  flattened  (laiid,ol 

by  jbroad,iituated 


10. 1.— The  Spleen— Viicenl  Aspect. 
surface  and  an  internal  or  visceral,  the  latter  of  which 
ibdivided;  these  surfaces  are  limited  by  ventral  and 
ders.  Tbe  external,  parietal,  or  phrenic  surface  ii 
conve<  to  adapt  il  lo  the  concavity  of  the  diaphiagm,  tgainsi 
the  potterioi  part  of  which  it  lica;  external  to  the  diaphragm 
i»  the  pleural  cavity,  and  more  eitemalty  ilill,  tbe  ninth,  tenth 
and  eleventh  ribs.  The  internal  or  visceral  surface  is  divided 
by  a  prominent  ridge  into  a  gastric  or  anterior  and  a  renal  or 
posterior  surface.  Sometimes  ■  triangular  impression  called 
Che  basal  surface  is  lormed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  visceral 
surface  by  the  left  end  ol  the  transverse  colon,  though  at  other 
times  no  such  impression  is  seen.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  exact 
shape  of  the  splnn  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  amount  of  dis- 
leniion  of  the  furmanding  hollow  viscera  at  the  time  of  death. 
(For  details  of  the  baaal  luiface  see  D,  J.  Cunningham,  Journ. 
AniU.iHi^  Pkyl.  vol  xiii.  p.  ioi.)  The  gastric  surface  li  concave 
and  adapts  itself  to  tbe  fundus  of  tbe  slomich,  while  just  in 
front  of  the  ridge  separating  tbe  gastric  and  renal  aufaoes  it  the 
hilum,  wbece  the  vessel*  enter  and  leave  tbe  organ;  in  fioot 
of  this  tbe  tail  of  the  pancreaa  usually  touches  tbe  qilocn.  The 
renal  surface  is  at  a  rule  amaller  than  the  gastric  i 


n  of  the  c 


er  border 


of  the  left  kidney  and  juit  reaches  the  left  adrenal  body.  The 
anterior  or  ventnl  border  of  the  spleen  hat  usually  two  or  mote 
Dotchta  in  it,  though  these  are  often  also  seen  on  the  dorsal 
border.  The  whole  spleen  is  surrounded  hy  peritoneum,  which 
is  reflected  oS  on  to  the  stomach  as  the  gastro-iplenic  omentum, 
and  on  to  the  kidney  al  the  lieno-renal  ligament;  occasionally 
the  lesser  sac  reaches  it  near  its  conncaioo  with  the  pancrcaL 
Small  accessory  spleens  are  fairly  often  found  in  the  neighbour' 
hood  of  tbe  spleen,  tbougli  it  it  pouible  that  some  of  these  may 
be  haeme-lympfa  glandi  (tec  Llmnunc  Smw). 
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Micmup^y  tlw  ipleen  hu  ■  SbiMliiile  ™Hn  wl^k^  in-idiHiRal  ippcuaiKc  in  diBcnnt  putt.    Matt  npoflddy  k 

'        ',  hlihlyvivular,  I  il«plr  Ihc  lOna  rcticulirii,    TIkw  unKl  convcjr  ■  fair  idea  if 


numbmof  iniiiDWaHiiputinrDti.in  vTiieh  the  rrd.  h 
■pim  pulp  B  c«iuin«il.  Thit  pulp  conUlni  imtll  ftj 
Ql  u1«mh1  UtIUV,  Eormini  the  Malpighiui  cDqiuKlctt 
aitLutcd  on  the  terminal  bnnchei   of    the   aplenic 


.  I  ihe  uppcutDCe  ol  Ibc  busdlci.    To  the  mkcd  eyi  the 

k1  blood  Gtnpuicln.  DIhen  lymph  «ir-    Svittt  in  iimMf       .^^"^/^^^ 


a  ol  tiifcc  nprarensi  capiiile.  B.  Anurior  HiKan  of 
•-  upper  and  inner  pant  of  each  IcidiKy  AR  indicitod 
uilc  Ihe  dotted  line  ipdiuia  the  upper  limil  of  Ok 

I  while  the  medullaiy  ii  red.  The  medulUcr  put 
moll  islets  of  cells,  which  rcKmble  coluointt  epi- 
I  imong  venom  liniues^  these  ciUi  ue  uiij  to  bt 
leiion  with  Ihe  •ymptthelic  nerve  filunenti  froo 


£fii6r)wf0P7.— The'cenenlly  eceepied  b\ 


n   the  I 


Tbe  TsmHD  Glano 

The  Ihyrdd  bodr  or  ilind  (■  ■  deep  red  glinduUr  iub  cob- 
tisling  of  two  lobet  which  lie  one  on  eech  side  of  ihe  upper  put 
of  Ihe  Inchei  and  lower  part  of  (be  leTynx;  thefie  are  joined 
across  the  middle  line  by  the  isthmus  which  lies  in  front  of  thi 
lecend  and  third  rings  of  the  Inchei.  Occisionallr.  from  tbt 
top  of  the  islhmni,  a  nearly  but  not  quite  median  pynmldi)  lolie 
runs  up  laward  ihe  hyoid  bone,  while  in  other  caies  the  ittbotus 
may  be  absent.  The  lUnd  ii  relatively  laraer  in  vodwo  and 
r       .    I.  C.OtH^C 


(UUkdi  Ihis  In  tha  xlnk  mile.  It  b  atdaei  b)  i  apiult  of 
cerrial  ludi  md  i>  lupplkd  by  the  nipnior  aad  infcnor 
tbyvad  uterici  on  each  Mt,  Ibeugti  occuianiUy  i  mediu 
thynida  inw  ittcry  i>  pmcot.  Od  micratoipkil  enmiution 
[be  (IukI  ibom  «  bite  number  of  cksxl  tubulu  ilvcoLi,  UdhI 
by  olnmur  qrilbdUI  odb,  uuuppotttd  by  s  buenicnt  mcBi- 
bnoe,  ud  filled  wiLb  toIkU  er  jdly-likt  rutenil.  These  uc 
nppottsd  by  fibnm  lepu  froitiiic  in  from  tbe  tne  oipiuti, 
which  b  dittiDCt  from  the  npiulc  of  ccrvioi  fascii.  The 
lyinlAatic  tCBeb  ut  luit  ud  niuaennu.  ud  b*vi  been  riiown 
1^  E.  C.  Babcc  (PHI.  TrcHi.,  lUi)  to  enntais  the  ume  cnUoid 
raitcriil  u  the  ilvcoli.  Acceuory  thyroid),  dow  to  tbt  tniin 
(land,  ui  alien  fouDd. 

£iii(r^ib|y'~Tbc  median  pari  el  the  (land  it  developed  Irom  ■* 
tube  whidi  (nnn  da>n  in  [be  middle  line  (  -  '  '  '  '  lie 
buccal  aiul  pharyngnl  paiii  tA  the  dHinie  rit 

ud  •ecDBd  banchlal  anhc*.    Thit  tube  ii  ut 

duo  aad  la  nitcxleimal  in  ori|ia.    The  de  lid 


DUCTLESS  GLANDS 

lequal  ](Aiti,  which  lie 


aecouMed  for.  A.  Kanihaek  { J. 
denied  the  ewRence  cl  thia  du 
lalnat  pant  of  Ibc  eland  ut  di 
lounh  vlKtral  cItfK,  and.  loinini 

MKa  pmbably  hdonf  tc  '^'—  ' 


[v  Aiwiffwiy. — The  endoit] 


lie  endoitvie  «  hypobranchial  groove 
ind  Atranu  lAm^ioxtit)  ii  regarded 


lamprey  {Pnromvion).  at  in  aP  adult  ve 


cbe  maulibular  aympiivaia,  but  In  the  bony  ibh  (Teleoitei)  il  ia 
paired.  In  the  mud  fiah  (Dipnoi)  there  la  alao  an  indication  of  a 
division  into  IWQ  labea.    In  the  Amphibia  Ihe  thyroid  fonninuincr- 

,.._j V ^oreiidoftbeprriciidhini.    InRepiilia 

-  '      -     Cheionia  and  Crocodllia  > 


paired.  Inbiidaitiaalmpa 


- -halm  Hired  and  lica  near  tbe  o^noft 

.  In  Mammalia  Ihe  latMl  lobea  make  Iheir  am  appearance. 
"en  a(  Ihii  clam  the  iithmui  !i  ofien  abienL  (For 
ind  litemtuie  ace  R.  Wiedmhelm->  l'('ilnc»«u(( 
rttUitrr.  Jena,  iwn.  and  alao  for  Ulerature.  Quiio'a 
n.lt9&) 

PaiATHVKOID  GlANM 


Theie  little  oval  bodiej,  of  mniiden 
n  number  on  each  »ide. 
f  at  poatero-iuperi 


Ic  [^yuDk>idail  itnpon- 

'lom  tbcii  poailion  they 

an   ipokcn 

poaluo-iuperior  ate  embedded  in  the  thyroid  at  the  level  of  the 
lowei  border  ol  the  cricoid  caiiilase,  while  the  anteiHnfeiior 
■ay  be  embedded  In  the  Lower  edge  o(  the  lalcnl  lobe*  of  the 
tbyidd  or  may  be  found  a  little  diaunce  below  in  relation  to 
the  interior  thyroid  veiiu.  They  are  often  very  difficult  to  find, 
but  il  i>  eajjest  to  do  to  in  a  perfectly  lr«h,  full-teitn  foetus  or 
young  child.  MicrOKopicolly  they  consist  of  aolid  miasa  of 
epithelioid  celli  with  numerous  blood-vesseb  between,  while, 
embedded  in  their  periphery,  are  often  found  masKS  of  thymic 
tbiue  including  the  concenlric  corpuaclca  of  Hossall.  They 
have  been  regarded  u  undeveloped  portions  of  thyroid  tissue 
in  an  embryonic  state,  but  the  experimenli  of  City  (Compirs 
tndai  it  la  Sec.  it  Bit/.  No.  ii,  1S45)  md  of  W.  Edmunds 
(Frx.  Phyiui.  Soc.—Jnni.  Phyl.  vol,  iviu.,  ig<js)  do  not 
conCrm  this.  They  are  developed  from  the  eoioderm  ol  the 
tUld  utd  fourth  branchial  grooves. 

IWaihyroidi  have  been  found  in  the  orders  of  T^marea,  rheirop- 
tera,  Carnivora.  Unplata  ard  Rodinlia  amonf  ihe  Mammalia,  and 


of  D.A 


.    Thefu 


hin/om 


.  aad  Fkys  ve).  3),  lltfl,  pp.  191  and 


The  Tmruvs  Guhd 

Hit  thymus  gland  (Cr,  Him.  Irom  a  fancied  igsanUance 

U  Iha  cofymha  of  tbe  Thyme)  is  a  tight  pkik  gland,  (snsisUng 


superic 


:  and  anterior 


of  the  pericii  .    _  ._. 

vessels;  il  also  eilends  up  into  the  root  of  the  neck  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  continues  to  grow  until 
the  accand  year  of  lile,  alter  which  it  remains  stationary  until 
puberty,  when  it  usually  degenerates  rapidly.  The  writer  has 
seem  il  peifeilly  well  developed  in  1  man  between  40  and  so. 
though  soch  cue*  ar*  nit;  probably,  however,  tome  pilches 
of  it)  tiasue  remain  aO  through  lile.  Each  lotie  is  divided  into  a 
large  nomber  ol  kAule)  divided  by  areolar  liaiue.  and  each  of 
these,  under  the  micmcope,  is  seen  to  coniist  of  a  coitical  and 
medullary  part.  Thccortei  is  composed  o£  lymphoid  tiswe  and 
resembles  tbt  structure  of  a  lym[^atic  gland  (see  LvkpHaric 
StSTTit);  It  is  imperfectly  divided  into  a  number  ol  foUicla, 
In  the  meduUa  tbt  lymphoid  cells  are  fewer,  and  nests  of  cpilfaelial 
cell)  are  found,  called  the  concentric  corpuscle)  of  Hassali.  The 
vascular  supply  is  derived  from  all  Ihe  vessels  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood, the  lymphalics  are  very  large  and  Bumecoua,  but  Iha 
nerves,  which  come  from  the  sympathetic  and  vugai,  ate  lew 
H.  Walney  <_PkiI.  Tram.,  18S1)  has  discovered 
,  and  apparently  developrng  red  blood  corpuKles, 
in  the  thymus.  (For  further  details  tee  Cray's  ue  Quain't 
Anatamy.y 
gmtryatop.— The  t  hymus  Is  lomod  from  a  divertientum,  ea  each 


SS^ 


ClKOTID  BODtIS 

These  are  two  small  bodies  situilcd,  one  on  each  tide,  between 
the  origins  of  the  utemsl  and  internal  carotid  arteries.  Micrv- 
scopically  they  are  divided  into  nodules  or  cell  balls  by  connective 
tissue,  and  these  closely  resemble  Ihe  structure  ol  Ihe  pira.- 
thynnds,  but  are  without  any  thymic  liisue.     The  bkwd-vessels 

view  of  their  development  is  that  theyarcpsrlof  Ihcsympalhclic 
system,  imd  the  reaction  of  their  cells  to  chromium  salts  bean 
this  opt,     (SeeKohn,  ArdmJ.mikr.  Anet.  Iul,  1907.) 

In  Ihe  Anun  there  is  a  rete  or  network  into  which  Ihe  carotid 
artery  breaki  up  in  Ihe  pOHlion  of  the  carotid  body,  a    ~   "  ' 


at  thii  1 


nolhlng 


fa  with  th 


Ii  il  prot«b1e. 


of  MaounallL 

CtxxYHEAL  Body 
This  la  a  small  median  body,  abont  tbe  sue  of  a  pea,  shullcd 
in  fmnt  of  the  apex  of  the  coccyx  and  between  the  inaertion)  ol 
the  Icvaiom  anl  nuscle*.  It  rewmbla  ihe  carotid  body  in  it) 
microscopical  structure,  but  is  not  to  vascular.  CcmcVBtric 
cnrpuKles,  like  those  of  Ihe  Ihymn).  have  been  recorded  in  it. 

II  derives  its  trteties  from  the  middle  aacral  and  lis  nerve*  from 
Ihe  ^mpalhetic    Of  its  embTyotogy  and  comparative  anatomy 

III  tie  is  known,  tbough  J.  W.  Thomson  Walker  ha*  recently 

structure  tie  akmg  the  csune  of  the  middle  sacral  artery 
[Ankh!  mOnxtt  Anal.'Ri.'Mv).  The  ptobablllty  b  that, 
like  the  carotid  body,  il  Es  lyrapalfaetlc  In  origin.  ((>uin'( 
Analemy  gives  eicelleni  lUusttalions  of  Ihe  histology  of  this  a* 
well  as  of  all  ihe  other  ductless  glands.) 

on  and  further  details  concerning  Ihr  fmegc^nt 
«ulte4;   Quaint 
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DUDERSTADT— DUDLEY,  SIR  R. 


AM*ltmy/nL  1  ( i90ftXamion^flgiiun  &  Co.) ;  McMurrich'aDfli^fr 

■Ki^  of  tin  Hiiman  Bsdj  London,  Rebmu,  1006);  Wiecknlnni'i 
ftrtUc*.  4hI.  ilCT  [ffricUfft  UcDi,  ia9a].  (F.  C.  P.] 

DDDnnADT.  ■  town  of  Ccnnuy,  in  tbe  huMiu  provlDci 
of  Huova,  liliuUd  is  ■  bauUful  and  Icnils  viUey  (fonncriy 
oUcd  CdUdH  Jfv*)  mend  by  tbe  Hable,  utd  on  Uu  nil- 
ny  Wulllcn-Lciodelde.    Pop.  (190s)  SJ»7.    Ilisnninlereiting 

twc  Roman  CitboUc  cbiucbe^  baulUu]  Gothic  edtfica  ol  Ihe 
t4tll  cvnlujy,  the  Protefltont  cbutch,  apd  the  blndionic  town- 
hill.  It*  chief  industries  ue  wodlen  and  cotton  inuulicliira, 
(ugar-iefining  and  dpir-maki»g;  it  has  also  a  trade  in  singing- 
birds.  Dudentadt  was  founded  by  Hency  I,  (Ibe  Fowler)  in 
919,  passed  later  to  tbe  monastery  of  Quedhnburg,  and  then  to 
BnuBwitL.  It  wBi  i  member  of  tlK  HanKitic  League,  and 
during  the  Tbiity  Yean'  War  became  a  ilron^old  of  the 
Inpeiiiliits.  It  was  taken  by  Duke  William  of  Weimar  in  i6j3; 
b  i;4i  its  walla  wen  dismantled,  and,  after  being  alternately 
Pmssian  and  Hanoverian,  It  paawd  Soally  in  1866  witb  Hanover 

DODUT.  BABOHS  AMD  KABU  OF.  The  holden  of  these 
EngUtb  lilies  ue  dHcended  from  John  de  Sutton  (<■  ijio-iisg) 
of  Dudley  casile,  Staffordshire,  who  wis  summontd  to  parlia- 
ment u  I  biion  in  ijti.  Sutton  wu  the  ton  ol  another  John 
dt  Sullui,  who  had  inhcrittd  Dudley  Caslle  through  his  muriagc 
with  Margaret,  sister  and  barest  of  John  de  Somery  (d.  iJ3[)i 
be  KU  uUed  Lord  Dudley,  or  Lord  Sulton  of  Dudley,  the  latter 
being  doubtlets  the  comet  form.  However,  his  descendants, 
IheSutloni,  were  of  ten  called  by  the  name  of  Dudley;  and  from 
John  Dudley  of  Atheringlon,  Suoex,  ■  younger  son  of  John 
Sutton,  the  s'h  haron,  the  carls  of  Warwick  and  the  earl  ol 
Leicester  of  the  Dudley  family  are  descended. 

John  SultoD  or  Dudley  (c.  1400-1487),  the  jtb  baron,  was 


oncdlc 


0,  having  b. 


Ireland  from  1418  to  14J0.     He  served  Hem , 

battk  ol  ^  Albans  in  USS,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
enjoying  the  favour  of  Edward  IV.  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
September  14S;.  He  was  succeeded  as  Glh  baron  by  hlsgraodwn 
Edward  (c.  MStriSl^),  and  one  of  bis  sons,  William  Dudley, 
was  bishi^  of  Durham  from  1476  until  hisdealh  in  I48J.  His 
descendant  Edward  Sutton  or  Dudley,  the  9th  buon  (1567- 
l64j)Jiad  several  illcgilimale  sons.  Among  them  wu  Dud  Dudley 
(1599-16S4),  who  in  i6fij  published  Udaitufn  UMis,  describing 
a  process  of  making  iron  with  "  pit-coale,  sei-coale,  it."  which 
ration  at  hii  father's  itonworki  at  Penmei, 


Wor. 


kew  Bridge  and  at  Btiiii 
be  Civil  War  be  wai  a  colon 


much  opposition  on  the  part 
merdal  ventutts  at  Himky, 
ended  in  loss  and  disaster.  D 
in  the  anny  of  Charles  I. 

Dying  without  lawful  mile  issue  in  June  1*43,  the  qlh  baton 
was  succeeded  in  the  haiony  by  his  grond-daughter,  Frances 
(i6ii-i«gj);  the  married  Hiunble  Wtrd  (c.  i6i4-i6;o),  the 
ion  of  a  London  gddsmiih,  who  was  created  Baron  Ward  ol 
Birmingham  in  1644.  Thcii  son  Edward  (1631-1701)  succeeded 
both  10  the  barony  of  Dudley  and  to  that  of  Ward,  but  these 
irere  lepanted  when  his  grandson  WiUivn  died  immarried  in 
May  174a.  Tbe  barony  of  Dudley  passed  to  a  nephew.  Ferdi- 
Baado  Dudley  Lea,  falling  into  abeyance  on  hit  death  InOciober 
17111  that  dI  Ward  pasjed  to  tbe  heir  male,  John  Ward 
(d.  1774),  a  descendant  of  Humble  Wud.  In  1761  Ward  was 
cntted  Viscount  Dudley,  and  in  April  iStj  his  grandson,  John 
William  Ward  (i7Si~i£u).  became  the  4th  viscount. 

Educated  at  Oiford,  John  WiUitm  Ward  entered  pa^ament 
in  1801,  and  except  lor  a  few  moDiht  he  remained  in  ih*  House 
ol  Commont  uatU  he  tucceeded  hit  father  in  the  pceragr.  In 
(817  he  wu  minislR  fot  foreign  affairs  under  Canning  and  then 
tmder  Goderich  and  udcr  WeUingion,  revgning  office  in  May 
1*  only  a  cipher,  but  he  wii  a 


Alter  studying  ai 


of  the  univcTHty  ol  Londis.  and  bit  ttUn  to  the  biAip  d 
Llandaff  wen  pobtiihed  by  the  tuhop  (Edwud  Copleston)  in 
1840  (new  ed.  1841).  He  waa  created  Viscount  Ednom  and  earl 
of  Dudley  in  1817,  and  when  he  died  unaiarried  on  the  6tb  ol 
March  1833  these  titles  bacame  extinct.  His  barony  of  Ward, 
however,  passed  to  a  kinsimn,  William  Uuuhle  Ward  (1781' 
183s),  whose  son,  William  (1817-1885),  inhmling  much  ol  the 
dead  earl'i  great  wealth,  was  created  Viscount  Eitnion  and  eail 
of  Dudley  in  i860.  The  mdeari  of  Dudley  in  this  ctcalion  wai 
Ihe  laUer'sson  William  Humble(b.i866},whowiilDid-lifiuaunt 
□J  Ireland  from  1903  to  1900,  and  in  rQoS  was  appciintDd  governor- 

Sr  H.  S.  Ginicbraok  in  the  UcnU  loi  Cimtth^l.  nb.  JL.  v.  and 

publications  of  the  William  Salt  Society  (IStJS). 

DUDIBV.  EDIfDHD  (c.  i4ei-tsio),  minisUr  of  Henry  \1L 
of  England,  was  a  son  of  John  Dudley  of  Atheiington.  Sustcx, 

__j ,.._...i '.heronial  family  of  Sutton  or  Dudley, 

1  and  alCnty's  Inn,  Dudley  catne 

unaer  ine  notice  ot  tienry  VII.,  and  i>  said  to  have  been  nude  a 

privy  councillor  at  the  early  age  ol  twenty- three.    In  1491  he 

hipped  10  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Elapln  with  France  and  aooo 

became  ptoinineni  in  assisting  the  Ling  to  check  the  lairiesincsi 

of  the  barons,  and  at  the  same  time  to  rtpltnish  his  own  ei- 

chequer.     He  and  his  colleague  Sir  Richard  Empson  (?.i.)  are 

calird  ;!iu/ci  ^iidiiei  by  Polydore  Vergil,  and  owing  to  their 

citortioni  they  became  very  unpopular.     Dudley,  who   was 

speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1504,  in  addition  to  aidiiw 

Henry,  amassed  a  great  amount  of  wealth  for  himseU.   and 

possessed  latge  estnia  in  SuMci,  Donel  and  Unioliailiire. 

■■"en  Henry  VII.  died  In  April  1S09,  be  was  thrown  intoprisoB 

order  ol  Henry  VIII.  and  charged  with  the  crime  of  con- 

icUve  treason,  being  found  guilty  and  attainted.     Alter 

ing  made  a  lutile  attempt  to  escape  from  prison,  be  wu 

;utcdon  the  ijth  or  18th  ol  August  isto,     Dudley's  nominal 

ctcd  his  friends  to  osscmfale  in  amis  in  case  the  king  died, 
tbe  real  reason  for  his  death  wot  doubtless  the  unpopularity 
led  by  his  avarice.  During  his  Imprisonment  he  sought  IB 
gnin  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.  by  writing  a  treatise  in  tuppoit 
if  absolute  monarchy  called  Tlu  Tree  1/  Cemmemccallk.  This 
lever  reached  the  king's  hands,  and  wot  not  publiihed  until 
8s9.  when  it  wai  printed  privately  in  Manchester.  Dudlty'l 
list  wile  wai  Anne,  widow  at  Roger  Corbet  ol  Morion,  Sbtop- 
hire,  by  whom  he  had  a  d3Uf>hier,  Elitabeth,  who  married 
Villiam,  filh  Lord  Stourton.  By  bit  semnd  wile,  Elizabeth, 
daoghter  of  Edward  Grey,  Viscount  Lisle,  he  had  three  tons; 
rarrls  duke  of  Northumberland  (f.v.);  Andmr 
(d.  1559),  who  wu  made  a  knight  and  held  various  ImpotUnl 
poits  during  Ibe  reign  ol  Edward  VI.;  and  Jasper 
SHFnDcLBlcon.J/iifgrya/f/rivy  f//..  edited  b 
jmbridn,  1S81):  and  J,  S,  Bmcr,  Tlu  Xript  ^ 
liled  bTj.  Gairdncr  (London.  1884). 
DDDLET,  SIB  ROBERT  (1573-1649),  titular  duke  of  Nortb- 
nberland  and  tail  of  Warwick,  English  explorer,  engineer  and 
ilhor,  was  tho  son  of  Robert  Dudley,  eail  ol  Leicester  (f.».), 
ic  favourite  of  Queen  Eliiabcib.  His  maiher  was  Lady  Dou|^ 
ShclHeld,  daughter  of  Thomas,  fiisl  Baron  Howard  of  Effingham. 
Lclcniet,  who  dcserlcd  Lady  Douglas  Sh-:Eeld  for  t.etiliF 
Knailys,  widow  ol  the  first  earl  of  Essci,  denied  that 


i.±>n;» 


.    She  asserted  Ih 
natiioge  wiib  Sir  Edwa 
■  in  by  Ldcester, 


It  Eshcr 
I  Stafford  of  Ctilion,  after  her 


t  cUim  had 


Her 


byLeicc  

Siford,  In  1 587.  He  Inherited  afl  Leicester's  property  under  lite 
:ari's  wai  at  his  death  in  1588,  and  in  Ihe  following  year  ttie 
uopcRy  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  eatl  ol  Warwick.  In  1594  be 
made  a  voyage  10  Ihe  Wc»  Indiet,  and  in  1396  he  took  part  :n 
ihc  eipcdition  to  Codii  and  wot  knighted.  In  1591  he  had 
Harried  1  tisler  of  Thomu  Cavendish  Ihe  ciicumnDvigaior. 
On  her  death  he  nairied  Alicia  Leigh  in  1 596,  by  whom  he  had 
foot  daughteei.     Aftei  the  death  ol  EOi^eth  ha  endeavoured 
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to  iKiire  ncoinitxHi  al  hk  Icillimur,  and  of  bs  lisht  to  bbsrit 

the  tills  o[  hii  filbu  unci  hdcIe.  The  profrftlingi  wen  quubuj 
by  the  Sim  Clumber.  In  i6dj  he  obt&iud  [cave  to  tnvel 
■bnad,  ftnd  tRnt  to  Italy  aOiompaoied  by  t^  bcauliful  Uua 
Eliubctli  ScnitbiKll,  duicfatet  of  Sir  Roben  Soutkmll  of 
WoodndDg,iatbe<lR«i>fBpi|e.  WlunordendlaRtiaiihoiiiB 
ud  lo  rravidc  fu  ha  deBrted  wile  uA  fuBiljr,  be  icfsied,  wu 
■wtlawid,  >od  his  pnpatf  wu  confwftBd.  Oa  tbe  eoattoent 
he  amwcd  UdkU  ■  Robu  CitlulH:,  mutied  KiabMb  Soutb- 
well  St  Lyoot,  uul  entued  tbe  aanrica  si  CiMiaia  IL,  gnad-dnke 
of  Tmcuy.  Id  the  lerTice  of  tbe  (nnd^hikc  ht  i>  Mid  la  bxrc 
dons  tome  ficbtini  isaiiut  the  Barbuy  pintit,  uid  he  wu  un- 
doubudly  tnfikiyed  in  dnloing  tbe  mmba  bebiad  L«iboni, 
and  ht  iha  conitnictiDii  ol  tbe  port.  In  ttfM  tba  tnperor 
FcnOiiABd  IL  gave  hnn  a  palait  iKofnliJng  fati  claim  not  only 
to  the  coildom  of  Warwick  but  lo  llie  docby  of  Nonhunbcilaiul, 
which  had  ban  held  by  hit  gnndlatber,  who  vaa  eiecnted  by 
Qnecn  Uaiy  l\uloi.  In  fisly  Dodlry  wu  known  ai  Duca  dt 
NortombtiaaadContedl  Waiwltfc.  He  died  near  ^onncc  on 
tbe  6th  ol  Seplenbei  i6tg,  leaving  a  liige  landly  al  »ni  and 
daughtcn.  Uis  deserted  vilct  AlirU,  was  created  duchesi  of 
Dudley  by  Chaila  I.  bi  1644,  and  died  In  1670,  when  the  title 
bccanie  eitinct.  Tbrough  a  daughter  who  married  the  ItLirquii 
Palcoiti,  Dudley  wu  the  imcotoi  o(  the  wife  ol  the  Gnt  duki  ol 
Sbrewilnuy  (of  tbe  rtvolulioh  ol  i«S8),  and  of  her  brotbei  who 
was  atniled  at  T>hum  for  murdw  on  the  ijtb  of  March  1718. 
Dudley  wu  the  iitlhoi  of  s  puapblet  addrraud  lo  King  James  L, 
showing  haw  the  "  impcilinnices  ol  parliament "  coold  be  bcidled 

ant  Arsu  iiB  mot,  published  in  Italian  al  Flonnce  in  1645- 
1646  in  three  volamea  lolw.  It  is  a  coUecIion  of  all  the  naval 
knowledfcaf  the  age,  and  k  particularly  temailuble  for  a  scheme 
[or  the  construction  of  ana  vy  in  fife  rale*  which  Dudley  designed 
uid  described.  It  wu  reprinted  in  Fleioice  in  two  voIubcs  (alio 
fn  r66i  without  (he  chart*  of  (h<  &m  edition. 

AvTaounss.—G.L.Ctmik.XitiaitatflUPitTtiff(lfOaiBit.i»^ 
iSwK  vil  iii.;  Sir  N.  If.  NiciJu.  J!(MM  p//Vwi(dnri  n  M>  Cbnt 
to  (Ac  BarBwj  of  Villi  (London.  1S19I :  and  Tin  /la/iu  BtBTafhy 

iSir  K  DmiUj.  pobll.hcd  loonyinoutly,  privately  and  without 
If  or  iuhk  of  pUce.  Iiul  known  lo  have  been  writtrn  try  Dnnur 
Vaugban  Thamoa.  vnr  of  StoHld^,  who  died  in  IBJi.  W.  H.) 

DDDI.BT,TIi(HU>(ij76-ifiu).BritBhcobni)il  viveiiiDr  of 
UaliachiiKtl*,  wu  bom  to  XDithaaploti,  England,  In  1376, 
■  member  of  the  ddci  bnlicli  at  the  family  to  the  yoimgcr  blanch 
of  which  Robert  Dudley,  otl  of  Lcfceater,  belonged.  He  was 
lbe*onD(acountn'gBitkm«nafiamenKaB*andhigb  ilanrtmgi 
wag  captain  ol  an  Engloh  company  in  the  French  eiipcditkni  of 
■547' acrvlng  under  Henry  of  NtvuTc,  and  evenfually  became  Ibe 
iteward  of  tbo  carl  of  LiDCob'a  estates,  which  be  managed  with 
great  auceest  for  Bmiy  yeu*.  Having  txen  convett«d  la 
Tnrttaniwn,  he  became  ■  strict  idimcate  of  iH  strkuit  tenets. 
Abont  1617  bs  iSMdated  IdmscK  wHh  olhet  LiMolnsh^ 
genllemoiwbaidiAiventnediBtoanagmnentMKtilein  New 
£ngknd  provided  they  were  allowed  to  tak*  the  charter  with 
them.  TbiipropouldiegensnacautoftbaPlynKnithCompany 
agned  to,  sad  m  April  1630  Dndlgr  sailed  to  America  in  tha 
ame  abii  with  John  Vnnthnp,  the  newly  appointed  govcnur, 
Dndlcy  bfans^  St  the  last  moment  bdagcboMD  dcpuly-gavemor 
tn  place  ol  John  Humphrey  (or  Hmnfrey),  the  cart  of  Lincoln^ 
Bon-fa>-^«,  whose  departure  wu  ddayed.  Dudley  wu  for 
many  years  tlw  rroit  influential  maa  in  ibe  MusachDaetti  Bay 
colony,  save  Wintbrafi,  with  whose  poUey  be  wu  bor  often 
opposed  than  in  sgrennenL  He  wu  deputy-governor  in  iCsfl- 
1634,  In  1637-1640,  61  164^1*50  and  in  1651-16)3,  and  wn 
govemot  lour  times,  to  1634,  r64o,  164s  and  1650.  Soon  alter 
his  arrival  in  the  colony  he  settled  at  Newtm  (Cambridge),  of 
wUch  he  wu  one  of  the  founds*-,  he  wualsaone  ofthceatllcst 
promoten  of  the  plan  for  the  cstablUmunt  of  Harvard  CollegB. 
Wbthnp'a  decision  to  make  Boston  the  capital  instead 
Newton  precipitated  the  first  of  the  many  qnarrela  betwiea 
Ac  two,  Dndley**  (UmcT  and  hanber  Pnriunian,  befaiginstmig 
(ontrsM  to  Wtalhrop"*  more  tolerant  and  Ilbaal  vie*a 
wu  an  earnest  stid  pertistenl  hercsy-buntei — ml  onl; 


iliilTiMiailiiis.  bM  »wa  waA  a  good  Furitia  as  Joba  CMioH, 
against  whom  be  braaght  charges,  feeling  the  weight  of  his  itern 
and  remondeaa  band.     Bit  position  he  hiaisclf  best  ciprnstd 

in  the  iotlowing  iHlel  vena  found  among  his  papers : 

O'er  such  at  do  a  Tokntion  Katch, 
Len  (hat  ill  egx  bring  forth  a  Gickatrice 
To  poison  all  with  hemy  and  vice." 
He  died  at  Roibury,  Uassachusetts,on  thejist  of  July  1653. 
See  AuguttlBe  Jones,  lift  and  Werk  of  Tliemv  DwtUy,  Iki  Stcond 
GsMrMT  Df  Mtuadasettt  (BoHon,  1890);  and  the  £1/1  e/  Ur 
ntmaiOidttf.tmttlhmiiCvMnm^liiCilcitjtlltiaiacliiiirtlt, 
wrilUK  ai  it  i*MKui  hi  Chmi  ITsdker,  edited  by  Chailn  Deaiv 

gimbridge,  1I70).  Dudle/tinlcrestlniaBd valiublc"L«inta>he 
unlets  of  Uncud,"  ii  reprinted  jn  Akxaodcr  Young*i  CkronicUi 
i4llitPlmltnifaiiaiaiy^UiutathMtettiBiiy(Baaaa,  ISj^J.and 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Klmrieal  Society  CaUMum,  vol.  iv.  (1834). 
His  son  JosiFB  DtFDLiv  (t(l4T-i7»)l,  denial  govenur  of 
kCassachnsettj,  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
ajnl  of  Seplembs  1647.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
i665.becaineamemberof  the  genera]  court,  and  in  i6%i  wuscnt 
by  Maisiu;busctts  to  London  lo  prevent  the  threatoied  revocation 
of  her  diarlcr  by  Charles  It.  There,  with  an  eye  to  his  personal 
advancement,  be  secretly  advised  the  king  to  annid  the  charter; 
this  wu  done,  and  Dudley,  by  royal  appaintnent,  became 
preudent  of  the  provisional  council.  With  the  advent  ol  the 
new  govemot,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Dudl^  became  a  Jndge 
ol  the  superior  court  and  censor  of  the  press.  Upon  the  deposi- 
tion of  Andros,  Dudley  was  imprisoned  and  sent  wHb  him  to 
England,  hut  wu  soonset  iree.  In  1691-1691  bewu  chief- 
justice  ol  New  York,  presiding  over  the  court  that  condemned 
Leisler  and  Milbum.  Returning  to  England  in  1693,  he  wu 
tleutenant-govemor  of  the  Isle  ol  Wif^  and  a  member  of 
paiiianent,  and  In  ijoi,  after  a  long  btiigue,  BCcurcd  fmm 
Queen  Aime  a  commission  as  governor  of  Unssocbusetts,  serving 
until  T71J.  His  administration  was  marked,  psrlkulitly  in 
the  earlier  years,  by  ceaseless  conflict  with  the  general  court, 
from  which  he  demanded  a  regular  fited  sslnry  Instead  of  an 
annual  grant.  He  wu  active  in  raising  volunteers  far  the  so- 
catled  Queen  Anne's  War,  and  in  1707  sent  a  truiilns  eipedition 
against  Port  Royal.  He  wu  accused  by  the  Boeton  merchants, 
who  petitioned  tor  his  removal,  of  being  in  league  with  imugglcra 
and  illicit  traders,  and  to  r7C>S  a  bitter  attack  on  his  administra- 
tion wu  published  [n  London,  entitled  The  DipltraUc  Stale  vf 
New  En^atid  by  reaiim  e(  a  Cmetimi  mi  Triackennu  Cnemtr 
and  PuiUSainmimi  CnrnKltan.  His  character  may  be  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  succcssois,  Thomas 

great  a  thirst  for  honour  and  power."  He  died  at  Roxbury  OB 
the  ntd  ol  April  1710. 

Joseph  Dudley's  ton.  Pact.  DonuT  <iS7j-i7si).  psduated 
at  Harvard  in  i6qo,  studied  law  al  the  Temple  in  London,  and 
becameattomey-generalofMasaachusctU  (170110  I7t8).  Hewu 
u  '  '  '  e  of  the  superior  raurt  i^  that  province  from 
,j  nd  chief  justice  from  1745  until  ba  death.    He 

wl  3l  the  Roynl  Sodely  (London),  to  whose  Tnnii^ 

ac  Tibuted  several  valuable  paper*  on  the  natural 

hi  England,  and  wu  the  founder  of  the  Dudlebn 

le<  [ion  at  Harvard. 

iidcd  account  of  JoHph  Dwltey's  admlnlstnlloB 
i('  ttHMtry^ KewEKd*^' VOL iv.  [BotCon,  lilH. 

mimicipsl,  caoaty  ud  pailiamentarr  borowgb 
ol  Worcssteithire,  Engbad,  in  a  pottlaa  of 


endaved  la  StaOordsUre,  S  m.  W  JI.W.  af  Blrminc- 
ham,  and  111  N.W.  of  London  ^  tbe LoodoB  &  North  Western 
railway.  The  Great  Western  nilway  abo  serves  the  Ion* 
PopL  (1B91)  4i,T"4i  !><W>)  4*.TiJ-  Dudley  lies  On  an  devated 
ridge,  in  tbe  mldit  of  tbe  dituict  of  tbe  midlaads  known  as  the 
Biack  Country,  which  i*  given  up  to  ironworks  and  coal  imnes. 
The  "  ten-yard  "  Ooal,  in  the  sei^iboBdiaod,  is  the  IblckW  seam 
worked  in  England.  LimesMne  Is  otensively  quanted,  fiie-dayis 
abundant;  and  iron-loiindlDg,  brass-fonading,  oifineefing  wock^ 
glaH  works  andhrickwarfctareconiprBCdintheinduaUfas.  Amont 


re  tbechnrcbts  ol  tbe  five  nairiibcsiai 
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foundition  K 


DUDO— DUEL 


lolu 


tb«  tDWB  luQ,  connly  cemt.  Ine 
inmnur  school  with  UDivenily  ux! 
,  .  ±iui:*l  Kbool,  mtfhinia'  intUlule, 
fival  hoipitkl  ([ouoded  by  JoMph  Gucu.  ■  dticen,  la  |S63}, 
ud  1  dispensaiy.  In  the  mukcI-pUct  sundi  ■  uige  dDnwd 
fbunUin,  ctccted  by  the  cat]  o(  Dudky  (1S67).  There  b  x 
Knbgical  lodely  wilh  a  muscuni,  toi  the  ncighbouthoiKl  o[ 
Dudley  u  lull  of  geological  intcreil,  the  Sauiian  limslone 
abounding  in  fossils.  To  the  nottb  ol  the  towD  are  eilensive 
nmains  oi  an  ancient  castle,  surtoundcd  by  beautifut  gcounds. 
The  hill  on  vhicb  it  stands  is  oi  limeatonct  which  by  quarrying 
has  been  hoUowcd  out  in  extensive  chiimben  and  gsUeiio. 
The  vie*  Intm  the  caitle  ii  lemarliible.    Tlie  wliole  district  is 

at  night  the  glue  of  lunutco  nvcali  the  tiicltw  activity  of 
the  BUck  Country,  DuiUey  and  its  enviiont  are  connected 
by  a  tiUDiny  lyitem.  and  water  cominunicatioii  i>  aSorded 
by  Ilu  Dudley  canal  with  Birmingham  and  with  the  river 

Inctuded  in  the  partiaincnlary  borough,  but  in  Staffordshire, 
*nd  it  m.  by  rail  S.W,  oi  Dudley,  is  Brietlry  Hill,  a  matliet- 
town  on  the  river  Slour  and  the  Stourbridge  and  Dinningham 
Canals.  Itachicf  buildings  arc  the  modern  church  of  St  Michael, 
standing  on  a  hill,  the  Romaa  Catholic  church  of  St  Mary,  by 
A.  W,  Fu^,  the  town  hall  and  free  library.  Between  this  tad 
Dudley  lie  the  great  ironworlu  at  Roundoak.  and  the  extensive 
aubutb  of  Nelherton  in  the  cndaved  portion  ol  Worcatershire. 
The  iDduitriei  an  similar  to  tluse  of  Dudky,  ThrH  mikaW. 
o(  Dudley  is  Kingswinlord,  a  mining  township,  with  large  brick 
works,  giving  name  to  a  parliamentary  division  of  StftfiordaliirB. 
The  pariiamcntaty  bonmgh  of  Dudley  retutnt  one  memtxr. 
The  town  itself  is  goveined  by  x  mayor,  10  aUenDce  and  30 

In  medieval  lime*  the  importui(«  ol  Dudley  IDuMtt)  de- 
pended on  the  castle,  which  is  meotiDned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey.  Belore  the  Conquest  Earl  Eadwine  held  the  manor, 
which  in  to&6  belonged  to  William  FitzAnscuif,  from  whom 
it  passed,  probably  by  marriage,  to  Fulk  Payncl,  atlerwatdi 
to  the  Somerys,  Suttons  and  Words,  whose  descendants  (earls of 
Dudley]  now  bold  it.  The  first  mention  of  Dudley  as  >  borough 
occiirsinaninquiulioD  taken  after  the  death  of  Roger  deSomery 
in  IJ71-  This  docs  not  give  a  clear  account  of  the  privileges 
held  hy  the  burgesses,  but  stows  iJtat  they  hod  probably  been 
(reed  Irom  some  or  ill  o(  the  service*  required  from  Ibem  as 
■nsDotial  tenants,  in  telnm  for  a  fixed  rent.  Id  1B65  Dudley 
was  iacorporatcd.  Belore  that  time  it  was  governed  by  a  tiigh 
and  low  bailifi  sppoialed  every  year  at  the  coun  lecl  of  the 
manor.  Roger  de  Someiy  evidently  held  a  market  by  prescrip' 
tion  in  Dudley  before  1161,  in  which  yeu  he  came  to  terms  with 
the  dean  of  Wolvethampton,  who  had  set  up  t.  market  in  Wolver* 
hamplon  to  the  disadvantage  of  Roget't  market  at  Dudley. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  dcaa  might  coa- 

be  free  bom  loll  there.  Two  fairs,  on  the  nil  of  September  and 
the  sist  of  April,  were  granted  in  1684  to  Edward  Lord  Ward, 
lord  ol  the  manor.  Dudley  was  represented  in  the  parliament  of 
I  ]<)S,  but  not  again  until  the  privil^  was  revived  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  iBji,  Mine*  of  sea-coal  in  Dudley  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  mining  had  became  an  important  induatry. 

DDDO.  or  DunoN  (fl.  c  looo),  Normaa  blnorian.  was  dean  of 
St  Qucniin,  where  be  wu  bom  about  $6;.  Sent  In  9S6  by 
Albert  I.  count  o(  Vetmandoii,  on  ao  erruid  to  Richard  t,, 
duke  of  Normandy,  be  suca«ded  in  his  minion,  and,  having 
made  a  very  favourable  tmptealon  at  the  Noman  court,  spent 
some  yean  in  that  conntty.  During  a  seeotid  ttay  m  Normandy 
Dodo  wrote  his  history  of  the  Normans,  a  task  which  Duke 
Richard  I,  bad  urged  him  to  undertake.  Very  hitle  else  is 
kaown  about  hb  life,  except  that  he  died  before  1043.  Written 
is  Hinnria  KarmaniHinim.orLiM//l. 


Si  aufihu  a  odu  frima 

to  Adalberon,  bishop  ol  Liod,    Dudo  docs  ni 


appear  to 


consulted  any  cidstfBg  d< 
obtained  hi)  infamution  from  onl  traditioa,  nocfa  at  it  bcaig 
supplied  by  Raoul,  count  ol  Iviy,  a  hall-brotber  oi  Dib 
Richardl.  ConscqucntlylbeHu(snapaitake*a< tbtDBtonefa 
romance,  and  00  this  ground  has  been  regarded  aa  unlivMwt^ 
by  such  competent  oilio  as  E.  DOmmlcr  and  C.  Waitx.  Oiket 
BUthoiitJel,  however,  €.{.  J.  Lair  and  J.  Steenatnip,  dUe 
admitting  the  cnstence  of  a  legendary  element,  RfaTit  tbe  twak 
M  ol  conajdetable  value  for  tbe  histocy  <d  the  Noniaaa. 
Although  Dudo  wa*  acqaainted  with  Vi^  and  otiicr  Lada 
writen,  his  Luin  ii  aSKted  and  obscure.  The  Biiltria.  wUch 
is  written  alternately  in  pnee  and  hi  vene  ol  •rvoal  meti^sa,  is 
divided  Into  four  part*,  and  deals  with  the  hiiUty  o<  the  Nonaaia 
ftomSjitothedcalhof  DnkeRichardl.ln9««,  It  ^oiifiea  tk 
Nonnaas,  and  was  largely  used  by  William  ol  JnratftBi  Waci: 
Rtriicrt  vt  Torigni,  William  ol  Poitien  and  Hn^  if  Flemr  ■ 
compiling  their  chronicles,  and  was  first  published  by  A-DtidseMe 
In  ha  fTtitDruf  KtmamuinKm  Kriflarti  vili^,  at  Paita  in  t6tv. 
Anolbei  edition  Is  in  the  PaliolBpa  laiiwa.  Icoe  cxS.  «f  J.  P. 
Mignc  <Faiis,  lU*).  but  the  best  ft  peibape  the  otu  aditoi  hr 
J,  Lair  <C«en.  iMsj. 
See  B.  Dammkr,  '  Zur  Krilik  Dudoa  vob  St  QscBtiD  "  in  the 
■  1  vi  and  ia.  (Cettingea. 

— ikrelch,"  ia  the  Clamtir 

"od  i.  (CnnhagHi   I»7e)i  I.  Lair.^^     ^^^ 

Omim  (Caen,  tKs);  C.  lOnunt,  Uttr 

--■■  "  -ipzig.  1867!:  W.  WaltimbKh,  1 


PtfHiiimiim  Mr  inliihm  GaMMt,  Bin 
1*66)1  G.  Waiti.  "Obcr  cBc  Quellen  m 
duag  der  nerawuilsokii  Hcrrscliall  in  Fn 


proof  biicks.    Pop,  (looj)  i6,3», 

DUEL  (ItaL  ilixils,  Lat.  <(wJJ»-«ld  form  ol 
duo,  two),  I  prearranged  eurauster  between  two  peiaoaa,  with 
deadly  weapons,  in  accordance  with  csBVeational  ralce,  with  the 
object  of  voiding  a  personal  quarrel  or  of  deciding  a  point  if 
honour.  The  tirsi  recorded  instance  of  tbe  word  occuti  m 
Coiyate's  Cniilia  (1611),  hut  Shakeqieaie  ha)  dmIU  m  iha 
>e0)e,  and  (Bet  "  duellist  "  of  Tybalt  hi  Xamtt  i^  /■(■•(.  la 
it*  earlier  meaning  of  a  judicial  combat  we  find  the  word  laliniicd 
in  tbeSututeof  Wales  (Edw.  I,,  Act  u).  "  iVaala  Alirriist 
pmlibus  Ms  nn  Ishnf  Icrmiaari  pa  dmilmm," 

Duels  iu  tbe  modem  KBse  were  unknown  to  the  aneltnt  wwU, 
and  their  origin  must  be  sought  in  the  feudal  age  of  Esnipc. 
The  single  rombsu  recorded  in  Greek  and  Roman  Uatoiy  ari 
l^cnd,  o[  HectoV  aad  Achilln,  Aeneas  and  Tuniua,  the  Hocalf 
and  Cutiatii,  wcse  incidents  in  national  wars  and  haTC  Dothiif 

that  inTtdtu)  (Ccrwunia,  cap.  x.)  we  find  therudtmenlt  i><ihc 
JD^dil  duel  (n  Wach,  (br  the  wager  of  battle).  DemeMic 
diRerence*,  he  teUa  ui,  were  settled  by  a  legaUied  form  of  conbH 
between  tfaediipuUDts,  and  when  swuwuhnpending  a  capiin 
from  the  hostile  tribe  was  armed  u>d  pitted  igainsl  a  oalloial 
champion,  and  the  issue  of  the  dud  was  accepted  as  an  smea, 
Tbe  tudicial  combat  was  a  Teutonic  institution,  and  it  was  ii 
fact  an  appeal  from  human  justice  to  the  God  of  baltln,  panlf 
a  sanction  ol  tbe  cuneot  creCH  that  might  is  right,  (hat  Ibe  bnn 
not  only  will  wtu  but  doervs  to  win.  It  was  on  ibeie  gnnodi 
that  Gondobnld  JustiBed,  agamat  the  complainta  nf  a  Ushsp, 
tbe  linwM  edict  paaed  at  Lyons  (jU>.  joi)  which  eilablisbcd 
tbe  wafct  of  battle  ai  a  fecogmud  form  ol  trial  It  is  Cod,  be 
argued,  who  diiccts  the  inoe  of  national  •an.  and  in  private 
quanel)  we  may  tnat  His  pravidence  to  favour  the  juater  caose, 
Tbm,  M  CCbbon  oaiments,  the  absurd  ud  cruel  prKtici  el 
Jndlciil  duds,  which  had  been  peculiar  to  lOme  ttjbe*  of  Gomaiy, 
was  propagated  and  established  in  all  the  nMnaicble*  ol  Earope 
from  Sicily  to  the  Baltic.  Yet  in  iti  defence  ft  may  be  uigid 
that  It  abolidttd  a  worse  evil,  the  compurgation,  by  oath  vhick 
pot  a  premium  on  perjury,  and  tbe  ordeal,  or  jndgineat  of  Ced, 
when  ilie  caiuc  wu  decided  by  blind  cbuoe,  or  Bran  often  br 
prleitcnft. 
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Tbow  «ba  arecnrioa  to  etaervi 
rula  o[  ■  Judicul  combal  will  SdcI  Ibem  dacrOwd  it  IngCh  la 
tbe  iSth  book  of  Mcnloquita^  Btttit  dm  laii.  Oa 
^Xm  ""^  ngulatian  be  weU  Rraariu  tbit,  M  Iben m  ui 
I  mil  Mr  inSnily  of  wiK  thln^  coadnctcd  in  ■  vbj  looliih 
minncr.  »  then  iR  umB  loobb  lUlw  COBductcd 
in  ■  very  wise  unnDcr,  For  our  pRSint  purpuK  It  li  wilEtiwit 
to  otsciTe  the  developinent  ol  the  idn  of  pmontl  Skhuiu  froa 
whkli  (be  raodem  duel  directly  spnng.  In  tbe  andsBt  kw*  el 
tlie  Svcda  we  Bnd  (hat  If  my  nun  ibaU  My  to  inotber,  "  Voa 
KicKilaRutieciaiJloother  men," or"  Yon htmnot tiM  bmrt 
of  I  nuD,"  end  tbe  otbei  ibiQ  reply,  "  I  sin  >  nun  u  good  u 
^Fou."  tbey  ihill  meet  oa  the  highway,  and  tiMd  follow  tbe 
regnlatbiB  for  the  combat.  What  li  this  but  tbe  amfani 
challenge  f  By  tbe  lawot  Ibe  Lombards  if  a«  man  call  aDOthet 
ar{a,  tbe  insulted  party  might  defy  the  other  to  mortal  combat. 
What  is  arpi  but  tbe  liiiiiiiHer  Jungrr  ol  the  German  itudeill  t 
Heanmanoir  thus  dfxribci  a  legal  proeas  under  Louia  le  DAon- 
aaire: — Tbt  appellant  be^ra  by  a  decbratian  before  tbe  judge 
that  the  appellee  is  gnilly  of  a  CHtain  crime;  If  the  appellee 
answen  that  his  imiser  lies,  tbe  judge  th«i  ordalna  tbe  duel, 
I>  not  Ibis  Ibe  moifcm  poini  of  hotioui,  by  width  to  be  given 
tbe  lie  b  an  insult  which  can  only  be  wiped  nul  by  blood  t 

From  Germany  the  judicial  combat  npldly  apnad  to  Frann, 
where  Itdonrished  greatly  from  the  leth  to  the  iith  century, 
the  period  of  cuatomaiy  bw.  By  French  kings  it  was  wvlcomed 
■a  a  bmitation  of  the  judicial  powers  of  (heir  half  Independent 
vassals.  It  was  a  formoftrsl  open  toali  freemen  and  in  certain 
cues,  as  under  Louis  VL,  the  privilege  was  entended  to  serfs- 
Even  thechnr^resortcd  toit  not  unfrequently  to  Kettle  disputes 
concenung  church  property.  Abbots  and  priors  as  territorla] 
lords  and  high  justjdariei  had  their  share  in  the  confiscated 
foods  of  tbe  deleated  combatant ,  and  T^ipe  N!cb<Jas  when  applied 
to  in  S^ft  pronounced  it  *'  a  just  and  legitimate  combat."  Yet 
onfy  three  years  before  the  council  of  Valef^ce  had  conrlermed 
the  practice,  impoaing  the  jeveroi  penance  on  the  victor  and 
refusing  the  last  lila  ol  the  church  to  the  vtmquished  u  to  a 
•uicide.  In  13S;  a  duel  was  fought,  the  result  ol  whidi  wa>  » 
prepostcTons  that  even  the  most  supcntitious  began  to  lose  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  such  a  judgment  of  Cod.  A  certain  Jacques 
Legris  was  accused  by  the  wik  of  Jean  CaTTouge  of  having  intro- 
duced himself  by  night  in  the  guise  of  her  husband  whom  (be 
was  expecting  on  his  return  from  the  Crusades.  A  dud  was 
ordained  by  the  parlement  of  Paris,  which  was  fought  In  tbe 
presence  of  Charles  VI.  Legrls  was  defeated  and  hanged  on  the 
spot.  Not  long  alter,  a  criminal  arrested  for  some  other  offence 
confeucd  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  outrage.  No  institution 
could  long  survive  so  open  a  cordutalion,  and  it  was  annulled  by 
the  paHement.  l^cefbrward  the  duel  in  France  ceases  to  be 
an  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  become)  merely  a  satisfaction  of 
wounded  honour.  Under  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  we  find  the 
first  vestiges  ol  tribunals  of  honour.  Tbe  last  instance  of  a  dud 
autboriied  by  the  magutrates,  and  conducted  according  lo  the 
forms  ol  law,  was  the  famous  one  between  FranjoFs  de  Vivonne 
dc  li  Chltalgnetle  and  Guy  Cbabot  de  Jattiac.  The  duel  was 
fought  on  the  lolh  of  July  1547  Id  tbe  couFtyaid  of  Ibe  chUeau 
of  St  Oermain-en-Laye,  in  Ibe  presence  of  the  king  and  a  large 
(ssembly  of  eourtiera.  It  was  memorable  in  two  way*.  It  en- 
riched the  French  hnguage  with  a  new  phrase;  a  sly  and  nn- 
foteseen  blow,  such  as  that  by  which  de  Jamac  wonted  La 
Chltaignerie,  has  since  been  called  a  Mir^JeJBf«oc.  And  Henry, 
grieved  at  the  death  of  his  favourite,  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
would  never  again  permit  a  dud  to  be  fcivgbt.  This  led  lathe 
Enl  of  the  many  royal  edicts  against  duelling.  By  a  decree  ol 
tbe  council  of  Trent  (cap.  lii.)  a  ban  was  laid  on  "  the  detestable 
toe  of  duds,  an  invention  of  the  devil  lo  compass  the  destruellon 
of  sonh  together  with  a  bloody  death  of  the  body." 

In  England,  it  t9  now  generally  agreed,  the  wager  of  battle  did 
aot  exist  before  the  lime  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Some 
pnvioos  examples  have  been  adduced,  but  on  examination  Ibey 
win  be  seen  lo  belong  talher  lo  the  dan  of  aingk  combati 
bctveen  the  champions  of  two  oppoiiDg  ansiea.    Obc  tud 


tion  of  tha  tfme.  It  occun  in  a  rare  tract  printed  in  Londoa, 
ifilo.  Tin  DtuOt,  tr  Simtit  Camial.  ■'  Danish  iiruptions  and 
the  bad  a^ncts  ol  Man  having  drenchi  the  common  mother 
einh  with  her  unnes'  bbod  slreames,  under  the  reigne  of 
Ediimrui,  a  Saxon  monardi,  Rrrjii  ts  cempendium  (so  worthy 
CaMiden  expiesseth  it}  hctia  Mriujftti  lenlii  jaia  Edwaaia 
An^orvm  tt  Canvio  DaiufUm  reiUHtt  onHnuo  ftunni,  qm 
imiHlari  artamini  ii  itmma  imptrij  in  kaciHijAi  (that  is,  the 
Eight  in  Glostenhire)  depugnarwtt"  By  the  laws  of  WiUiam 
tbe  Conqueror  the  trial  by  battle  was  only  compulsory  when  the 
o[q»site  parties  were  both  Normans,  in  other  (ises  it  waaoplionaL 

of  trial  spread,  and  unlll  the  reign  ol  Hcniy  II.  it  was  the  only 
mode  (or  delermira'ng  a  suit  lor  the  tetovery  of  land.  The 
melhod  ol  procedure  is  admirably  described  by  Shakespeare 
in  the  Inning  scene  in  Rickari  II.,  where  Henry  of  Bolingbmke, 
duke  of  HerelMd,  chalknga  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk;  in  the 
Duck^emjc  batik  between  Uomcr  Ihe  Armorwer  and  bis  man 
Peter  in  Hnwy  VJ.\  and  by  Sic  W,  Scott  in  the  Fail  Maid  «/ 
Perli,  where  Henry  Gow  appeals  before  the  king  as  the  chami^n 
of  Uafldakn  Prsidlule.  The  judidal  dud  never  took  root  in 
Englind  as  it  did  in  France.  In  dvil  lults  it  waiaupeneded  Iqi 
*    gnnd  asaiie  ol  Houy  II,,  and  in  cases  ol  iehiny  by  indlct- 


occurred  in  the  teign  of  EUiabcth,  1571,  when  tbe  lisii  were 
actually  prepared  and  the  jtaiices  of  the  conmon  pleas  appeased 
at  TotbiU  Fields  as  umpires  ol  the  combaL  Fortunately  the 
petitioner  failed  to  pui  In  an  appearance,  and  was  consequently 
nonsBited  (see  Spelrmin,  CiMiorr,  >■»■  "  Campus  ").  Ai  late  as 
1S1T  Lord  EUenboniogh,  la  the  case  of  Thmiiim  r.  Aiiftri, 
pronounced  that  "  the  gonenil  law  of  the  bnd  is  that  there  shall 
be  a  trial  by  battle  In  oiies  of  appeal  unless  tbe  party  brings 
himself  within  some  ol  ibe  eiceplions."  Thornton  was  accused 
of  murdering  Mary  Ashloid,  and  claimed  his  light  to  challenge 
Ihe  appoltani,  the  brother  of  tbe  murdered  girl,  to  wtget  of 
battle.  HissuliHosaUowed,  and,  the  challenge  being  reluaed, 
the  accused  escaped.  Next  year  Ibe  law  was  aboUsbed  (» 
Geo.  HI.,  c.  46). 

In  skerching  the  history  of  the  judicial  combat  wu  have  tnced 
(he  poreatage  ol  tbe  modem  dud.  Strip  the  forma  of  ila 
legahly,  and  divest  it  ol  its  religious  sanction,  and  _  ,  . 
Ihe  latlcr  remains.  We  are  justified,  then.  In  dating  Jj^j^ 
tbe  akrnmcncemcnl  of  duelling  from  the  abolition  of 
the  va^er  of  battle.  To  punue  its  history  we  most  telntn  la 
France,  the  country  where  it  first  arose,  and  the  soil  on  which  It 
baa  most  ffourished,  Tbe  cauacs  which  made  it  indigenous  to 
France  are  suffidently  explained  by  the  condition  ui  society  and 
the  batlonal  character.  As  Buckle  has  pointed  otil,  dudling  is 
a  special  development  of  chivalry,  and  duvnlry  is  one  <d  the 
pbascl  of  the  protective  spirit  which  was  predotvinant  r- r>--- 
In  France  up  to  the  time  of  Ihe  Revolution.  Add  to 
this  the  keen  sense  of  personal  honour,  the  SUKcptlbility  and 
tbepngnadiy  whicb  distlnguista  the  Fienchiace.  Uontaigne, 
when  touching  on  this  subject  In  hia  enaya,  aaya,  "  Put 
three  Frenchmen  together  on  tbe  plains  of  Libya,  and  they  wiU 
not  be  a  month  in  eompaoy  tdlhmit  sontchiog  one  another's 
eyeaout."  The  tlurd  chapUr  of  d'Audigufer**  Andtn  uiaf  da 
ii4li  is  beaded,  ~  Pnuquoi  tciaeuh  Francak  se  batteal  en  ducL" 
English  literature  abounds  whh  aUuslona  to  this  chaimcteristic 
of  the  French  natioa.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Loais  XIIL,  say^  "  There  is  scarce 
a  Frenchman  worth  looking  on  who  hut  not  killed  his  nan  in  a 
dud."  Ben  Jouon,  in  hu  Uagaait  Lady,  mtka  Compos^ 
tbe  scholar  and  soldier,  thus  describe  Fiance,  "  tlial  Eudoi  d 
humanity":- 

*'  There  every  gentleman  professing  ams 

Thinks  he  labnand  in  honour  (o  embrace 

The  bearing  of  a  chalknR  lor  another. 

Without  or  questioning  the  cause  oc  asking 

Least  colour  of  a  reason.*' 


Dueb  w 


e  Dol  common  before  tbe  itik  tcatny.    Hallaa 
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■(ttibuta  their  pnv&lenu  to  tlie  bubvcnu  cuitora  of  weafing 
tmardt  u  ■  put  of  ckimattc  drsi,  a  Fuhion  which  wu  not 
Inuoduccd  till  the  liter  part  of  the  15th  centuiy.  In  156a  the 
ttato-E"^^^  ^'  Orlcaru  aupplicatal  Charlca  IX.  to  put  a  ilop 
to  duelling.  Hence  the  [anunu  ordinance  ol  1566,  drawn  up 
by  the  chanceUoT  dc  I'llAfHtBl,  which  lerved  u  the  baaia  of  the 
aucccKive  ordinancca  of  Ihe  fallowing  kinga.  Under  the  frivolous 
and  languinary  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  "  who  waa  aa  eager  for 

almost  an  epidemici  In  j£oi  the  combined  remonitrancea  of 
the  church  and  the  magiatratea  extorted  from  the  king  an  edict 
oondcmning  to  death  whoever  ahouM  give  or  accept  a  challenge 
or  act  ai  tecond.  Bat  pul^  opinion  waa  revolted  by  auch 
rigour,  and  the  ilatue  remaloeil  a  dead  letter.  A  duel  fomu  a 
fit  concluiion  to  the  rdgn.  A  hair-brained  youth  named  Llalc 
Harivaiu  iwore  that  he  woulil  not  survive  hit  beloved  kiag, 
and  threw  hu  cartel  into  tbc  air.  Il  wai  at  once  pided  up,  and 
Uariviui  soon  obtained  the  death  be  bad  courted.  HiDiy  IV. 
began  his  idgn  b;  an  edict  agaiut  duels,  but  be  wu  known  in 
private  to  favour  Ibem:  and,  when  de  Crequi  liked  Icatc  to 
Sghl  Don  Philip  of  Sivoy.  be  b  npoited  to  have  said, "  Go.  and 
if  I  were  not  1  king  1  would  be  your  KCond."  Fontcnay-Mueuil 
•lyj,  b  hii  iHmsires,  that  in  tbc  eight  yean  between  iter  and 
i6og,  isoo  men  of  noble  Urth  Idl  in  duels.  In  ifiop  a  more 
effective  neaiuic  wis  taken  at  the  Instiace  of  Sully  by  Ihe 
ealablishDienI  ol  1  court  of  honour.  The  edict  decrees  that  all 
aggrieved  persons  shall  address  themselves  to  the  king,  dther 
directly  or  through  the  medium  o<  the  constables,  mirahals,  be; 
that  the  king  shall  decide,  whether,  it  an  accommodation  could 
DOI  be  efiectcd,  permission  lo  fight  should  be  given;  (bit  the 


pendcd  from  any  pub 
of  one-third  ol  bis  re 

all  right  oi  t^mlion 
his  adversary  in  an  un 
buiiat,  and  his  children  shall  be  reduced  ti 


I  offices;  that  ar 


shall  be  degraded  from  the  prof( 
been  pronounced  by  Henri  Bfartin  '*the  wisest  decree  of  the 
aacient  monarchy  on  a  maltci  which  involves  so  many  delicate 
and  profound  qucationi  of  monls,  politics,  and  reli^on  touching 
dva  rights  "  {HisUriii  di  Franca,  i.  4M). 

In  the  succeeding  reign  (he  mania  for  duels  revived.  RoUand'i 
Cyrano  is  a  life-hke  modem  portraiture  of  Freoch  bloods  In  the 
fini  hsii  of  the  17th  century.  De  Houiuye  (ells  la  that  in 
Faris  when  friends  met  the  fint  question  WM,  "  Who  Isught 
yesterday  ?  who  is  to  fight  to-day  f  "  They  lougbt  by  night 
and  day.  by  moonlight  and  by  torcfa-ligbt,  b  the  public  streets 
ud  aquares.  A  hasty  word,  a  miKonccivBd  gesture,  >  question 
about  ibe  odour  o(  a  riband  oc  an  embroidered  letter,  lucb  wete 
Ihe  cammanest  ptetciU  lor  >  dueL  Tbe  slighter  and  nore 
tiivobMi  tbe  dispute,  tbe  loss  were  they  inclined  to  submit 

priie-figfatns,  Ibey  fought  for  the  pure  love  of  fighting,  A 
nisundontanding  is  cleared  up  on  Ihe  ground.  "  N^icnpoite/' 
cry  the  prindpils,  "puisque  noua  somma  id,  batlons-tiouB-" 
Scconda,  aa  Montaigne  tellt  us,  are  no  longer  witnesses,  but 
must  take  part  ihemselvea  imlcn  tbey  would  be  thought  wanlini 
tn  ifieciieo  or  counge;  and  be  goes  on  to  complain  that  men 
■re  no  longer  cmlcated  with  ■  single  sccohI.  "  c'ftalt  ancienne- 
meot  d(s  duels,  ce  sont  1  cette  beiire  teaconlKs  et  batsilles." 
There  ii  bo  anre  striking  instance  ol  Ridielieu's  firmness  and 
powgt  u  a  statesman  than  his  cmdncl  in  the  matter  ol  dudfing. 
In  Us  rulanil  paUligua  be  hu  usigned  bii  teuons  for  dis- 
approving it  as  a  stalesmiin  and  ecdesiaslic  But  Ibis  di)a[^taval 
wu  turned  to  active  detestation  by  a  private  cause.  His  dder 
biolher,  tbe  bead  of  the  house,  had  fallen  in  a  dud  stabbed  to 
the  heart  by  an  enony  of  the  caidiivd-  Already  lour  edicts 
had  been  pubUsbcd  under  Louis  XHI.  with  little  or  no  cBcct. 

'""-  my  SBC  who  had  killed  hii  tdveraary  in  1  duel,  or  bad 


been  fouwl  guBty  of  >esdii«  1  challngB  1  uoood  tine.  Baniili- 
nunt  and  partiid  confiKatlon  of  goods  were  awarded  (or  loaa 
offences.  But  this  edict  diBered  irsra  preceding  ons  not  so 
much  in  iU  severity  uin  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  which  wu 
actually  enforced.  Hiecardinalbegaabyimposing  the  penalties 
of  buiLshmeat  and  finea,  hut,  these  proving  incflcctual  Lo  stay 
the  evil,  he  determioed  to  nuke  a  terrible  eiample.  To(|Dote 
his  own  wonis  to  tbe  king, "  11  a'agitdecoiqierligorgeauxdada 
ou  aux  Mils  dc  votie  Majoii."  The  count  de  Bouiteville,  a 
cenonunist  who  had  ahieady  been  engaged  in  twenty-ooe  iffidn 
of  honour,  determiiMd  out  of  pure  bravado  to  fight  k  twenty- 
second  time.  The  dud  took  place  at  midday  on  tbe  Place 
Rnyale.  BoultevlUe  was  arrested  with  his  second,  the  count  de 
ChifieUesi  Ihey  were  tried  by  Ihe  parlement  of  Paris,  condeDUxd 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  influence  of  the  powerful  faouse  of  Mont- 
morend,  ol  which  de  BoiUteville  wu  a  branch,  they  wen  both 
behevled  on  Ihe  list  of  June  (617.  For  a  short  lime  Ihe 
ardour  of  ducUisU  wu  cooled.  But  tbc  lesson  soon  lost  ita 
effect  Only  five  yeare  later  we  read  in  tbc  Umaii  it  Frana 
that  two  genilepien  who  had  killed  one  another  in  a  dud  were, 
by  tbe  csrdinsl^s  orders,  banged  on  a  gallows,  stripped  and  with 
Iheii  heads  downwards,  In  the  sight  of  all  the  people.    This  wu 

and  ignominy  is  a  more  drastic  remedy  than  death.  II  wu  on 
this  prindple  that  CaricdoU,  ptinca  of  Mdfi,  when  viceroy  ol 
Piedipont,  finding  that  bis  olBcers  were  bdngdedmatcd  by  dud- 
IJng,  pTodaimed  that  all  duels  should  be  fought  on  the  parapet 
ol  the  Poatc  Vccchio,  and  if  one  of  tbe  cunbatants  chanced 
to  fall  into  the  river  he  should  on  no  account  be  pulled  out. 

Uoder  the  long  rdgn  ol  Louis  XIV.  many  celebrated  duels 
took  place,  o[  which  tbe  inott  remarkable  were  that  between 
tbe  duke  of  Guise  and  Count  Coligny,  Ihe  lul  fought  on  (be 
Fbce  Royale,  and  that  between  tbe  dukes  of  Beaufort  and 
Nemours,  escbaltended  by  four  Friends .  01  tbe  ten  combatants, 
Nemours  and  two  others  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  none 
escaped  without  some  wound.  No  less  than  eleven  edicts  against 
duelling  were  Issued  under  le  Grand  Monarque.  That  ol  t6«^ 
established  a  supreme  court  of  honour  competed  of  the  marshals 
of  France^  but  the  most  famous  wu  that  of  1A79.  which  con- 
firmed the  enactments  of  his  predecessors,  Henry  IV.  and  I«uis 

the  priacipil  nobility  that  they  w 
on  any  pretence  whatever.    Amedi 

all  oBcnden,  contributed  more  to  rcurvin  (bis  scourge  of  sodcty 
than  all  the  efforts  of  his  prfdeceuoit. 

The  subsequent  history  of  duelling  in  Prince  may  be  more 
shortly  treated.  In  the  preamble  to  tbe  edict  oi  1 704  Louis  XIV. 
records  his  istufactioo  u  teeing  under  bis  rdsi  an  almost  eolire 
cessation  ol  lbo«e  fatal  combats  wbich  by  the  inveterate  force  ol 
custom  had  BO  long  prevailed.  Addison  {SftOaltr,  g«)  nots  it 
as  one  ol  the  most  glorious  ciplints  ol  his  rdgn  to  have  banished 
the  false  point  ol  honour.  Under  the  regency  of  Louis  XV. 
there  wu  a  brief  revivaL  The  lut  legislative  act  lor  the  sup- 
pression ol  duels  wu  passed  on  the  nth  of  April  rjij.  Then 
came  the  Revdution,  which  in  abolishing  the  andtu  ri£im4 
fondly  trusted  that  with  it  wouldgotheduel,  one  of  tbe  privilege 
and  abuses  of  an  aristocratic  society.  Dupleil,  In  his  UilUarj 
Law  umtriint  Uu  Dud  (1611),  pieiaitcs  that  those  have  no 
application  to  lawyers,  mcithaDtt,  finsndeis  or  {uslico.  This 
eiplaios  why  in  the  Icgitlalion  of  the  National  Assembly  there 
it  no  mention  ol  duels.  Camille  Dcsmoulins  when  cballenged 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  replied  to  the  charge  of  cowardice 
that  be  would  prove  his  courage  on  other  fields  than  tbe  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  (wo  great  Fieacbmcn  whose  writings  pidoded 
(he  French  Revolution  both  set  tbdr  faces  against  it.  Voltaire 
hid  indeed,  as  a  young  man,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
todety,  once  loughi  aaiitfaciion  Icom  1  nobleman  lor  a  brutal 
insult,  and  had  reflected  on  bis  temerity  in  the  toUtude  of  the 
ButiUc.'    Htocdoiward  be  invdghcd  against   the  practice, 

•  Vdlain  mcl  the  chevalier  Rohan-ChabM  at  At  heue  of  tt« 
M«i|iHi(<  Sully.    The  chevalier,  sfleoded  by  Veltaiie't  free  ^eech. 
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tutonty  roiIUabiDidily,  bntibcfociU  ..  _   . 

BO*.  RousKlu  had  uid  of  dudlioji,  "  It  u  not  an  inatilution 
of  honour,  but  ■  honiblc  and  btubaroiu  cnitom,  wliiih  a 
couiaccoiu  maa  despiiei  and  a  good  naa  abhon."  Napoleon 
wu  >  asom  foe  Id  it.  "  Bon  dudlittc  Riiuvaii  aoldat  "  ii  one 
ol  bis  bcM  knomi  isyingi;  and,  wbcn  the  king  of  Swcdea  lent 
bim  a  cbalirngt,  he  lepliid  that  he  vould  order  ■  fencing-mtllet 
to  altcnd  him  aa  pleDipotentiary.  ATtec  the  battle  of  Wsterloa 
duels  lucb  aa  L*ver  loves  to  depict  were  tteqianl  between  di»- 
banded  Frencb  olSceis  and  thoie  o[  the  allies  In  Dcciqwlion. 
The  restoration  of  the  Bouibons  brought  with  it  a  fresh  cr^  of 
duels.  Since  then  duels  bive  been  frrqueat  in  Fnnce — more 
frequent,  however,  io  novels  than  in  niat  life— fought  mainly 
beiweca  poliiiciani  and  journalista,  and  witli  tare  exceptions 
bloodtcsi  aBalrt.  If  fought  with  pittola,  the  diatanee  tod  the 
veapons  chosen  render  a  hit  improbable^  and,  if  fought  with 
npiets,  honour  is  generally  satitEed  with  the  £nl  blood  drawn. 
Among  FreDchmen  famous  in  palitiawletten  who  have  "gone 
out  "may  be  mentioned  Armand  Cairel,  who  fell  in  ao  encounter 
wiib  Emile  Ginrdin;  Thiers,  who  thus  atoned  for  a  youthful 
iDdiacretion;  the  elder  Dumas;  Lsmartine;  Ste  Beuve,  who 
to  show  at  once  bis  sangfroid  sod. hit  sense  of  humour,  fought 
onder  an  umbrella;  Lcdiu  Rollin;  Edmood  About;  Q^mcnt 
Thomas;  Veulllot,  the  reprsenutive  of  the  church  raiiilanl; 
Rochefoit;  and  Boulanger,  the  BooipaitisI  Janfam,  whose 
discomfiture  in  a  duel  with  Flociuet  lesulted  in  a  notable  loa  of 
popular  respect. 

Duelling  did  not  begin  In  England  till  some  hundred  yean 
•Iter  it  had  ariien  in  Fiance.    There  b  no  instance  of  a  private 

duel  fought'  in  England  before  the  iGlh  century, 
Z^tt      "^  ^'y  ■"  ""  'x'o"!  't'*  nwt  of  James  I.    A  vety 

fair  notion  of  the  comparative  popularity  of  duelling, 
wu)  of  the  feeling  with  which  it  was  regarded  at  various  periods, 
■night  be  gathered  by  euoiining  the  part  it  playi  ui  the  novels 
and  lighter  htcraiure  of  the  times.  The  earliest  duels  we  re- 
member in  Gccioo  are  that  in  the  Uonailcry  between  Sir  Picrde 
Sbaf  loo  and  Halbeit  C  lendinning,  and  thai  iaKtHihmOi  between 
Teeasilian  and  Vanuy.  CHial  in  Amit  0]  Gciasltim  either  ia  an 
anachronism  or  mutt  reckon  aa  a  wager  by  battle.)  Under 
James  I.  we  have  (he  encounter  between  Nigel  aitd  Lord  Dal- 
guoo.  The  greater  evil  of  war,  as  we  observed  in  French  history, 
expels  the  lesser,  and  tbe  literature  of  the  Conunonweallb  is  In 
this  reepcct  1  blsjik.  With  the  Retlorstion  there  came  a  reaction 
against  Puritan  loortlily,  and  a  return  to  the  gailanliy  and  loose 
miooen  of  French  society,  which  is  best  represented 'by  (he 
theatre  ol  the  day.  Tbe  drama  of  the  Restoration  abounds  in 
duela.  Pasting  on  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Atme,  we  find  the 
subject  frequently  ditcutsed  in  the  Talltr  and  the  Spttlaltr, 
and  Addison  paints  in  bis  happiest  way  the  moral  to  a  con- 
temporary duel  between  Mr  ThoruhillaDd  Sir  Cholmeley  Dering. 
"  I  (orae  DOC,"  says  S[nnomonc  to  King  Phanmond,  "  1  come 
not  to  implore  your  pardon,  I  come  to  relate  my  sorrow,  a  toirow 
too  great  for  human  life  to  support.  Know  that  this  morning 
I  have  hilled  in  a  duel  tbe  man  whom  of  all  men  hving  I  love 
beat."  NoreaderofEnwnd  can  forget  Thackeray'i  description 
of  the  doubly  fatal  duel  between  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord 
Mohun,  which  ii  historiat,  or  the  no  less  life-like  though  fictitious 
duel  between  Lord  Mohun  and  Lord  Cistlewood.  The  duel 
between  the  two  btothen  to  Stevenson's  ifsiler  n}  BaOonlrat 
»  me  of  the  best  conceived  in  Gaion.  Throughout  the  reigns  of 
tbe  Georges  they  are  frequent.  KichardsoD  eiptetsei  his  opinion 
on  the  nibject  in  lii  voluminous  lelteit  10  the  Ultrtrj  Rcpealar. 


irquit,  "  Who  i>  that  yt 


ACui 


"  One," 


tasolcntly  ashed  the  marqi 

RpTied  Vohaire,  "  who  ifl 

Aat  he  bears."    The  chevalier  said 

his  eppoftu  nity,  Invented  Voltaire  ii 

^  lu  si  hia  lootnen.  Vottaire  set  10  work  to  learn  fendna.  sad 
be  chevalier  in  the  theatre,  and  publidy  challeBKEd 
wlat  the  chevalier's  npcuse  was  the  only  BatLiraction 


lis  coach,  and  had  him  beilei 


Sheridan,  Eks  Tae^Aaj  In  ■  previous  gmeiatlon,  not  only 
dramatized  a  dud,  but  fought  two  hinucK.  fiyron  thus  co»- 
memonlet  the  bloodless  dud  between  Tom  Moore  and  Lord 
Jeffrejf.— 


When  LItllc't  leadleit  piRoli  met  the  eye. 
And  Bow  Street  myrnudtuu  stood  bughiog  b 

n'a  novels,  but  in 


thoK  oC 


a  Edgeworlh,  her  i 
At  we  ti^ioacb  the  igih  century  they  become  rarer  in  fiction. 
Thackeiay'i  navels,  indeed,  abound  in  duels.  "  His  loyal  h^ 
nest  the  ble  lamented  commander-in-chief  "  had  tile  greatest 
respect  for  Major  Macmuido,  as  a  man  who  had  conduded 
scores  of  aSairs  for  his  acquaintance  nitb  the  greatest  prudence 
and  skill;  and  Rawdon  Crawley's  duelling  pistols,  "  the  same 
which  f  shot  Captahi  Matker,"  have  become  a  household  word. 
Dickena,  on  the  other  band,  who  depicts  conlempoiary  English 
life,  and  mostly  in  the  middle  daues,  in  all  bit  numctous  works 
has  only  three;  and  <»orge  Eliot  oever  once  nleri  to  a  dud- 
Tennyson,  using  a  poet's  privilege,  laid  the  scene  of  a  duel  in  the 
year  of  the  Crimean  War;  but  be.ccboei  the  spirit  of  the  timaa 
when  he  stigmatizes  "  the  Christleta  code  that  must  have  Ufa 
for  a  blow."  Browning,  who  delights  In  cases  of  contdencs, 
has  given  admirably  the  double  moral  aspect  of  the  duel  in  hit 
two  lyrics  entitled  "  Before  "  and  "  After." 

To  pass  from  fiction  to  {act  we  will  select  the  most  mea»niblG 
Epglisfa  duels  of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Lord  Byion  killed 
Mr  Chaworth  io  1765;  Charles  James  Foi  and  Mr  Adams  fou^t 
io  1)79;  duke  of  York  and  Colonel  Lennoi,  1780;  William  Pitt 
and  George  Tiemey.  1796;  George  Canning  and  Lord  Costlereagh, 
18091  Mr  Chiislie  killed  John  Scolt,  editor  of  the  Ijmdoit 
Uaiiaiitt,  1811;  duke  of  Wellington  and.  eatl  (d  Winchelsea, 
1819;  Mr  Roebuck  and  Mr  Black,  editor  of  Uarniiit  Chramdt, 
iBjs;  Lord  Alvanley  and  a  son  of  Daniel  O'Conncll  in  tbe  same 
year;  Eari  CanligBCi  wounded  Captain  Tuckett,  wu  tried  by 
hit  peers,  and  acquitted  on  a  legal  quibble,  1840. 

The  year  180S  is  memomble  in  the  annalt  of  duelling  in 
Eogland.  Major  Campbell  was  sentenced  to  death  and  eiecuted 
for  killing  Cnptun  Boyd  in  a  dueL  In  this  case  it  is  Due  that 
there  was  a  sutpidon  of  foul  play;  but  in  the  case  of  lieutenant 
DlundtU,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  iSij,  though  all  had  been 
conducted  with  perfect  fairness,  the  surviving  prindpal  and  the 
seconds  were  all  convicted  eS  murder  and  sentenced  to-death, 
and,  although  the  royal  pardon  was  obtained,  they  were  all 
cashiered.  The  neat  important  date  is  the  year  1843,  when 
public  attention  was  painfully  called  (o  the  subject  by  a  duel  in 
vthich  Colonel  Fawccl  t  was  sbol  by  his  brother-in-law.  Lieutenant 
Monro.  The  survivor,  whose  career  was  thereby  Uastod,  bad, 
it  was  well  known,  gone  out  most  reluctantly,  in  obedience  to  the 
then  prevailing  military  code.  A  fidl  account  of  the  steps  taken 
by  the  prince  consort,  and  of  tbe  correspondence  which  passed 
between  him  and  (he  duke  of  WelLngton,  will  be  found  in  the 
Li}e  0/  Ikt  PrUHi  by  Sir  Theodore  Uartin.  The  duke,  un- 
fortunately, was  not  an  unprejudiced  counsdlor.  Not  only  bad 
he  been  out  himself,  but.  in  writiog  to  Lord  Ijindoadeny  on 
the  occasion  of  the  duel  between  (he  marquess  and  Enuga 
Battier  in  1814,  be  bad  gone  so  far  as  to  stale  that  he  considered 
tbe  probability  ol  the  Ijiusan  having  to  fight  a  duel  or  two  a 
matter  of  ao  consequence.  In  tbe  previous  year  there  had  been 
formed  in  London  the  ouodation  for  the  lupprcssion  of  duelling. 
It  induded  leading  members  of  both  houses  ol  parlismenr  and 
distinguished  oCEars  of  both  services.  The  £i«t  report,  issued 
in  1844.  ffves  a  memorial  of  the  association  pnseated  to  Queen 
Victoria  through  Sir  James  Ccahara,  and  In  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  (i$th  of  Match  ia44)  Si[  H,  Hardinge,  the  secretary 
of  war,  announced  to  tbe  House  that  Her  Majesty  had  eipiessed 
herself  desirous  of  devising  some  expedient  by  whi  ch  the  barbarous 
practice  ol  duelling  should  be  as  much  as  possible  discouraged. 
In  the  same  debtte  Mr  Turner  reckoned  the  auoibcrol  duels 
foughlduting  the  reign  of  George  lU,  at  171,  of  which  fll  had 
been  attended  with  tuatresutlti  yet  in  only  two  of  Ihesr 
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bill  the  punMnamt  el  datb  been  inScUd.    Bnt'tbough  tht 

propoul  of  the  prince  coniort  to  otabllsh  couiti  ot  honour  met 
wilh  DO  Iivoui,  yet  !t  ltd  to  nn  important  ajucndnKnt  of  tlie 
ftftida  of  WAT  (April  1S44).  TlieoBthuiidcoTdaiajth&t"  every 
■fao  filult  fight  or  promote  a  duel,  or  tike  any  *tep& 


duel,  >fa 


tn  ofliccr,  be  ca&hicred,  or  suSer  such  othei  penalty 
court-martial  may  award."    These  ajtida,  with  a  few  verbal 
changes,  were  Incorporated  In  the  consolidated  Army  Act  of 
1879  (Mction  ]8),  which  is  still  in  force. 

I  authorized  by  the  military 


ACerai 


involved  in  a  difficulty  .with  a 
.    notify  0      ■ 
'   latest  I 


Dfficei 
r  is  boimd  f 


I  of  hono' 


It  the 


challenge.  A  council  of  honour  consists  of  three  officers  of 
different  rants  and  b  [nsiructnl,  if  possihte,  to  bring  about  a 
recondltalion.  U  unsucossful  it  mmt  see  thai  the  coaditlonj 
of  the  duel  are  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  grivliy  of  the  quarrel. 
Public  o[rinion  was  greatly  touvd  hy  a  tragic  dud  fought  by 
two  officen  of  the  rrserve  In  1&96;  and  the  German  emperor 
Id  a  cabinet  order  of  1B97,  confirmed  in  rgoT,  enforced  the 
regulation  of  the  military  court  of  honour,  and  gave  warning 
that  any  infruigement  would  be  visited  with  the  full  penalties 
of  the  law.  It  b,  notwithiunding,  stDI  the  fact  that  a  German 
officer  who  ia  not  prepared  to  accept  a  challenge  and  fight,  if  the 

The  German  penal  code  (JieK*iriro}i«HjJucA,  pars.  loi-iio) 
only  putilshes  a  duel  when  it  Is  fought  with  lethal  weapons; 


dapng  th 


le  risk  0< 


fatal  b 


,been 
ID  fall  ondet  Ibe 


. .       .      ,  .      le  Court  o(  the  Empire 

bead  of  duels,  and  as  such  la  be  punishable. 

The  ifmimn  (Getman  tludcnti'  duds)  above  referred  to 
■le  frequently  misunderstood.  They  bear  little  resemblance, 
uve  In  form,  to  the  dud  A  tnlrtnit,  and  should  istber  be  con- 
lidEced  in  the  light  ot  ilhlelte  ginies,  ia  which  Ibe  overflow  of 
high  animal  spirits  in  young  Germany  finds  its  outlet.  These 
combats  are  indulged  in  ptindpally  by  picked  representatives 
of  the  "  corps  "  (lecogniicd  dubs),  and  according  to  the  position 
and  value  of  the  Silit^iii  (cuts  which  have  Uodcd)  points  are 
awarded  to  either  side.  Formerly  these  so-called  durfs  could 
be  openly  indulged  in  at  most  univeriilles  without  let  or  hind- 
rance. Gradually,  however,  the  academic  authorities  took 
cognicancc  of  the  illegalily  of  Ilie  practice,  and  In  many  cases 
Inflicted  punishment  for  the  offence.  Nowadays,  owing  10  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  reserving  to  the  eommoB  law 
tribunals  the  power  to  deal  with  such  cases,  the  governing  bodies 
at  the  udiversitles  have  only  a  disciplinary  control,  which  is 
exercised  at  the  various  seats  of  learning  in  various  degrees: 
In  some  the  practice  la  ailently  tolerated,  or  at  most  visited  by 
reprimand;  in  others,  again,  by  relegation  or  eorcer — with  the 
result  that  the  student*  ^  one  univerMiy  frequently  visit  another, 
in  order  to  be  Me  Is  fi(ht  <nii  their  baltlei  nnder  len  rigorous 


Any  [onnil  discoitian  of  the  motality  oldu'elllog  is,  In  En^aod 
>t  least,  bippny  superflitom.  No  fashionable  vice  has  been  so 
_  .  uninimonly   condemned    both    by   moralists    and 

of  the  words  dI  Tacitus, "  in  dvitale  nostra  et  vetabilur 
•enper  et  retlnebitur."  Some,  however,  of  the  problems,  moral 
■Dd  lodal,  which  it  luggesu  may  be  shortly  noticed.  That 
duelling  flourished  so  long  in  England  the  law  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
to  blame  as  sodely.  It  was  doubtless  from  the  fact  that  duds 
*ere  at  first  a  form  of  legal  procedure  that  English  law  has 
refused  to  lake  cognizance  of  private  duels.  A  dud  in  the  eye 
of  the  la*  differs  nothing  from  an  ordinary  Diurdet.  The 
frettest  Endlsh  legal  authorities,  from  the  lime  ot  EUabclh 
H  Coke,  Bacom  and  Bale,  have  >U  distinctly 


affmed  tbli  Inteipretitlon  ot  the  law.    But  here  as  elteistKn 

the  severity  of  the  penally  defeated  its  own  object.  The  public 
conscience  revolted  against  a  Dnconlan  code  which  made  no 
distinction  between  wilful  murder  and  a  deadly  combat  «4iereiii 
eadi  party  consented  to  his  own  death  or  submitted  to  the 
risk  of  it.  No  jury  could  be  found  to  convict  when  conviction 
involved  hi  tiie  same  penally  ■  Foi  or  a  Pitt  and  a  Tutl^n  or  ■ 
Brownrigg.  Such,  however,  was  the  conservatism  of  English 
publicists  that  Benthim  wia  the  first  to  point  out  dearly  this 
defect  of  the  law,  and  propose  a  remedy.  In  bis  IMreitultm 
It  lit  Priacifia  if  Utrali  and  Li^cHon,  pubflsbed  ia  t7Sg, 
Bcntham  discusses  the  subject  with  bis  usual  boldness  ind 
logical  precision.  In  his  eiposition  of  the  absurdily  of  duelling 
considered  as  a  branch  of  penal  justice,  and  its  Inefficiency  as  \ 
punishment,  he  only  restates  in  a  dearer  form  the  arguments 
of  Paley.  So  far  there  is  nothing  novd  In  his  treatment  of  the 
subject.  ButheaoonpartacompanyBitb  the  Christian  moralist, 
and  proMeds  to  show  that  duelling  does,  however  ruddy  and 
ienperfectly,  correct  and  repress  a  real  sodal  evil.  "  It  entirely 
effaces  a  blot  which  an  insult  imprints  upon  the  horiour.  Vulgar 
moralists,  hy  condemning  public  o^nnlon  upon  this  point,  only 
confirm  the  fact"  He  then  points  out  the  true  remedy  for  the 
evil.  It  ia  to  extend  the  same  legal  protection  to  offerrcrs 
against  bononr  as  to  oflences  against  tie  person.  The  legil 
satislactiona  which  he  auggests  are  some  of  them  eilremely 
grotesque.  Thus  for  an  insult  to  a  woman,  the  man  is  to  be 
dressed  in  a  woman's  clothes,  and  the  retort  to  be  Inflirted  by 
the  hand  of  a  womam  But  the  principle  indicated  is  a  soutid 
one,  that  in  offences  against  honour  the  puntshment  rnust  be 
analogous  to  the  injury.  Doubtless,  il  Benlham  were  now  alive, 
he  wwdd  allow  that  the  necessity  for  such  a  scheme  of  legislftlioo 
had  in  I  great  measure  passed  away.  That  duels  have  since 
become  extinct  is  no  doubt  principally  owing  to  sodal  changes, 
but  it  Ehay  be  in  put  ascribed  to  improvements  in  legal  remedies 
in  the  sense  Vbich  Bcntham  Indicated.  A  notable  instance  is 
Lord  Canipbeil^  Act  of  184],  by  ubich,  in  the  case  of  a  newspaper 
libel,  a  public  apology  tsupled  with  a  pecuniary  payment  Is 
allowed  to  bar  a  plea.    In  the  Indian  Code  there  are  special 


Suggest  ions  have  from  time  to  lime  been  made  for  the  estabUsb* 
mcBl  of  courts  of  honour,  but  the  need  of  such  trfbanals  is  doubt- 
ful, wbile  the  objections  to  tbem  are  obvious.  The  preseol 
tendency  of  poliUcal  philosophy  is  to  contract  rather  thao 
extend  the  province  of  lav,  and  any  interference  with  todll 
life  is  justly  resented.  Real  offences  against  reputation  m 
sulGdently  puidshed,  and  the  rule  of  the  lawyers,  that  men 
scurrility  or  opprobrious  vords,  which  neither  of  tbenuelvti 
import  not  are  attended  irith  any  burtlul  eUccIs,  are  mt  puoisb- 
able,  seems  on  the  whole  a  wise  one.  Whsl  in  a  higher  rank 
is  looked  upon  as  a  gross  Insult  may  in  a  lower  rank  be  regarded 
at  a  mere  pleasantry  or  ■  hannlcas  Joke.  Among  the  lower 
orders  offences  against  honour  can  batdly  be  said  to  esisl;  the 
learned  professions  have  each  Its  own  tribunal  to  which  it* 
members  are  amenable;  and  the  h%hest  nnks  of  society, 
however  imperfect  their  standard  of  moiab'ty  may  be.  arc 
perfectly  competent  to  enfofct  tbit  standard  by  meam  ol 
social  pmaltics  witbonl  Ksortiag  eltbet  10  trial  by  law  or  trial 
by  battle. 

The  duel,  wUeb  In  ■  barbaroui  age  may  be  excused  a*  "  a 
tort  of  wild  jultice,"  was  condemned  by  Bacon  as  "  a  direct 
affront  of  law  and  tending  to  the  dissohition  of  magistracy.* 
Il  survived  in  more  dvilized  times  as  a  class  distinction  and  as  an 
ultimale  court  of  appeal  to  punish  violations  of  the  social  code. 
In  a  democratic  age  and  under  a  settled  government  il  is  doomed 
to  extinctioD.  l^e  military  duds  of  tlw  European  continent, 
and  the  to-called  American  dud,  where  the  lot  deddet  which  tt 
the  two  parlies  shall  end  hit  life,  are  slngrfar  survivals.  For  res! 
oDences  against  reputation  law  will  provide  a  sufHdent  icmedy. 
The  learned  profettiont  will  have  each  Its  own  tribunal  to  which 
Sodal  itigma  Is  *t  oac*  a : 
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Puqnier'a  tax  Ib  the  FreDch  Aoidnny.    Id  1871  be  bcfune 

ft  number  of  the  Aisemblyj  ftnd  it  wu  on  his  ibDtkOll  th*t  Thieim 
wu  decled  Frsidenl  of  the  Republic.  DuCftura  bcooM  the 
minister  oi  justice  as  chief  of  the  party  of  the  '' lef t<eatre," 
and  his  toturc  ol  office  was  distinguishal  by  the  pasaafe  of  the 
jury-law.  In  i8j]  he  iell  with  Thiers,  but  in  1875  resumed  his 
former  post  under  L.  J.  Buflet^  whom  be  succeeded  on  the  oth 
of  March  1A76  aa  pnrsidait  of  the  coundi.  In  the  same  year  he 
wasdccledahfescnator.  On  December  the  nth  he  withdrew 
from  the  ministry  owing  to  the  attacks  o(  the  republican  of  the 
left  in  the  chamber  and  of  the  conservativa  in  the  (cnate. 
After  ihe  check  •hith  ibe  eonaervativa  rKdved  on  the  i6th  of 
Mayberetumedtopowcronihe  34thofDecnnbenSjv,  Early 
in  iS;gDu(aure  took  pan  in  compelling  the  raignatlon  of  Uanhal 
MacMfthon,bui  immidiaidy  afterwards  (tit  Febniary) ,  worn  out 
by  opposition,  be  tainueil  ntiied.  He  died  in  Puis  on  the 
98th  ol  June  1B81. 

SeeCPiOK.  Jf.i><tf«ir(,Mti>(lwJiKwI(I>iris,  1883). 

DDPP.  ALBZANDBR  (1806-1878),  Scottish  missionary  in 
India,  WB*  bom  on  the  >(lih  of  April  iSoISi  at  Auduuhyle  In  the 
pariah  of  Moulin,  Perthshire.  AI  St.  Andrews  University  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Dr  Chahnen.  He  then  iccepled 
an  oBer  made  by  the  foreign  mtssion  committee  of  Ihe  genera] 
auembly  to  becoiot  their  &ist  misaion*ry  to  Indis.  He  km 
ordained  b  August  iSlg,  and  atarted  at  once  for  India,  hut  was 
twice  shipwrecked  before  he  reached  Calcutta  in  May  xtyi, 
and  loat  all  bis  books  and  other  property.  Making  Calcutta  Ibe 
base o[  hb  operaliona,  heat  once  IdcDliGHl  himself  with  a  policy 
which  bad  lai-reacbiiig  results.  Up  to  this  tine  Proiatant 
missions  in  India  had  been  luccoslul  only  in  teaching  low^aatc 
and  onlcule  peoples,  paniculaily  in  Tinevelly  and  south  Travao- 
OOK.  The  Hindu  and  MabomDiedan  cooimuniiis  had  been 
practically  untouched.  Doff  uw  that,  ta  teach  these  com- 
munities, educatiaiwl  muM  take  tbe  pbce  of  evangrliidng 
method!,  lod  he  devised  the  policy  of  an  educational  mission. 
Tbe  success  of  his  work  had  the  effect  (i)  of  allering  Ihe  policy 

the  recogniiion  of  education  as  a  missionary  agency  by  Chtistian 
churches  at  home,  and  (j)  of  securing  cut  13 nee  for  Chridian  ideal 
tato  the  minds  of  high-caste  Hindus.  He  first  opened  an  Englbh 
•chool  in  which  the  Bible  was  the  centre  of  Ibc  achool  work,  and 
ak>Dg  with  it  all  kinds  of  secular  knowledge  were  taught  from 
the  rudlmcnti  upwaida  to  a  university  slsndsnl.  The  Entfidi 
language  waa  uied  on  the  ground  that  it  was  destined  to  be  the 
great  Instmmenl  of  higher  education  in  India,  aod  also  as  giving 
tbe  Hindu  the  key  of  Western  ttnowledge.    Tfaeicbml  socm  began 

adopted  on  the  jIb  of  March  iSjj,  to  the  effect  that  in  higher 
education  the  object  of  the  British  government  should  be  the 


promt 


lion  alone.     Du9 


rest  In  the  v 
I  iSto  he  re 


using. 


idia.  In  Ihe  ptevioui  year  the  carl 
al,  had  yielded  to  the  "  OrientaKsti " 
who  Imposed  DuH,  and  adopted  a  policy  which  wis  a  coDipiomise 
between  Ihe  two.  At  the  Dtuuptioa  of  1843  Dul!  sided  with 
Ihe  Free  Church,  gave  up  tbe  college  buildiogs,  with  lU  their 
ellecti,  and  with  unabated  counge  set  to  work  to  provide  a  new 
inslitullon.  He  had  the  support  ti  Sir  James  Outran  and  Sll 
Hem     " 


ts,  including  several  youn^ 
k'iscouni  Hardlnge  opened  government  appointmenla  10  all 
■ho  had  studied  in  institutions  similar  to  Duff's  foundation. 
In  the  lame  year  Duff  took  part  in  founding  the  CalcuUa  Reriem, 
Jf  which  from  1845  to  184Q  he  was  edltai.  In  ig^g  he  returned 
liome,     He  was  moderator  of  the  Free  Church  assembly  in  i8ji 
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poriiunentonmUtcnafBlucitiaa.  TUiledtoiuiEniporUntda- 
piuli  by  ViKODnl  Hilibi,  president  ot  IhE  boird  of  <ontnil,  le 
the  mu-qucu  of  Dmlbauiie,  Ihe  govonor-gcnenl,  auUuriiiDg  in 
cducitloDal  idvance  in  primary  tod  Kcooduy  icfacial*,  ibe 
piovisiaD  of  ledmical  and  idalific  tCKhiui,  tnd  [he  aublUb- 
nuiiC  of  ichooli  tor  gidB. 

In  1S54  DuS  tiiiled  the  United  States,  vhcre  triut  li  no* 
New  Yo^  Unlvenity  gave  hioi  tlie  degree  ol  LL.D.;  be  was 
already  D.D. .  at  AbeHceo.  Id  iSja  be  leiumed  to  India, 
where  tlie  mutiny  tooa  broke  oat;  hh  dncriptivE  letlen  were 
coUei^ed  in  a  volume  entitled  TU  liidian  Mulmj,  Us  Caiatt  and 
SuutU  (iS^g).  DuS  gave  much  thought  and  time  la  the 
university  of  Calcutta,  which  owes  ita  euminatian  •yalem  and 
the  prmninence  giva  to  phyiiokl  icience*  to  his  iiifluenn.  In 
i86j  Sir  Chailei  Tieveiyanofftiedhim  the  poai  ot  vice-chancellor 
of  the  University,  hut  hu  health  lompellod  him  to  leave  India. 
As  a  memorial  of  his  work  the  Duff  Hall  was  enctcd  in  the  ccctte 
of  the  educational  huildiDgi  of  Calmtta:  and  a  fund  ot  £11,000 
was  [(iied  foi  his  dispoial,  the  capital  d[  which  wu  aderntds 
10  be  used  torinvalidedmiaucBariccDf  hisownchmcb.  laiSAi 
DuS  visited  South  Africa,  and  on  hii  reiurc  become  omvena 
of  the  foreign  missions  committee  of  the  Free  Church.  He 
raised  £10,000  lo  endow  a  missonary  chair  at  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  and  himself  became  first  profosor.  Among  other 
miiskniajy  labours  of  his  later  yean,  he  helped  the  Free  Church 
loissioti  on  Lake  Nyassa,  travelled  to  Syria  to  inspect  a  mission 
at  Lebanon,  and  assisted  Lady  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Polwarth 
to  establish  the  Ciordon  Memorial  Mission  in  Natal.  In  1S73 
Ibe  Free  Church  was  threatened  with  a  schism  owing  to  negoUa- 
tions  lor  union,  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Du3 
waa  called  to  the  chair,  and  guided  the  church  happily  through 
this  crisis.    He  also  look  part  in  formlog  the  alliancs  of  Reli 


h  of  February  1S7S.    By  his  will  he  di 
^Krty  to  found  a  lectureship  on  foreign  mj 


He  d 


Sec  hii  Lift,  by  Ceene  Smith  (3  vi^).  (D.  Mn.) 

DDPPBRtH  KKa  AVA.  FBBDBRICK  Tmn,B  BAMILTOH- 
TBMPLB-BLACKWOOD,  isx  Makquesb  of  (1836-1001}.  British 
JG  Blackwood,  4th  Baron  Duflcrin,  was 
It  Florence,  Italy,  "  '  "     " 


Blacl 


d  Scottish  stock,> 


g  their. 


century.  John  Blukwood  of  Bi  . 
i66j),theancestorol  the  Irish  line,  made  a  fortune  and  acquired 
landed  property  in  county  Down,  and  his  great-grandson  Robert 
was  created  a  baronet  in  i;<ij.  Sic  Robert's  son,  Sir  John, 
married  the  beiiess  of  the  Hamiltotii,  eails  of  Cianbrassil  and 
viscounti  of  Clandeboye  ("dan  of  yellow  Hugh"),  and  thus 
brought  into  tbe  family  a  large  property  in  the  borough  of 
Killylea^  and  barony  of  Dufferin,  county  Down.  Sir  John 
Blackwood  (d-  17^)  declined  a  peerage,  and  so  did  his  heir 
James  at  the  lime  of  the  Union,  but  the  Irish  title  of  Baroness 
DaSeiin  was  conferred  (1800)  on  Sir  John's  widow,  and  James 
<d.  iS36)Bucce«dcd>sKcDndbaianini8o8.  His  brother  Hans 
<d.  iS]q)  became  third  baron,  and  by  hb  marriage  with  Miss 
Temple  (a  descendant  o(  tbe  Temples  of  Slowe]  was  the  falhct 
of  Price  Blackwood,  4th  baron.  Among  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  family  was  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Blackwood,  Ban. 
(1J70-1831) — a  brother  of  James  and  Haia — one  of  Nelson'* 
caplains.  who  commanded  the  "  Euryahis "  at  Trafalgar. 
Price  Blackwood,  loo,  was  in  the  Navy;  bis  nuniige  In  i8ij 
with  Helen  Sclina  Sheridan,  a  dtugbtei  of  Ibonuu  Sheridan,  and 
granddaughter  of  fiicbaid  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  dramatist  and 
polttidaa,  was  against  his  parents'  wishes,  iHlt  fais  young  wife's 
(alenl*  and  beauty  soon  won  them  over. 

Frederick  went  to  Eton  (18^9-1843)  and  Christ  Church, 
Oiford  (iB4j-ig47),  where  he  took  a  pass  school  and  was 
ritsidou  of  tbe  Union.  Hia  Istbet  died  in  1841,  and  the  In- 
Sneoce  of  hii  mother — one  of  three  unusually  accomplished 

■One  branch  of  the  Blackwood  family  emiEraled  to  Fnnct; 
Ibe  head  of  this  line  beiae  Adam  Blackwood  (d.  lOii).  jiiriK,  poet 
■nd  divkit,  and  smatoi  of  [be  prciidial  ooun  of  Paiiiera. 


listen,  the  other  two  being  the  dniheaa  ot  SMienet  and  Un 
Norton  (j.».)— was  very  malked  on  his  mental  devdoprntoli 
she  lived  till  iS6t  and  is commemotaled  by  the  "  Helen']  Tower  " 
erected  by  her  son  in  her  honour  at  Clandeboye  (the  Iri^  seal 
of  tbe  Blackwoods)  in  1861,  and  adorned  with  epigraphical 
v&ses  written  by  Tennyioh,  Browning  and  others.  On  Leaving 
Oifold  Lord  DuSeiin  hu^ed  himself  for  some  little  while  with 
tbe  management  of  bis  Irish  estates.  In  iS4A'iS43  he  was 
ss  in  Ireland  due  to  the  famine,  and 


he  was  always  g< 
tenants.  In  1855  he  already  advocated  compensation  for 
disturbance  and  for  improvements;  but  winlc  supporting 
reasonable  refotm,  he  demanded  justice  for  the  landowners. 
In  later  years  (i36S-i88i)  be  wrote  much,  in  opposition  to 
J.  S.  Mill,  on  bdialf  of  Irish  landlordism,  and.  When  Gladstone 
adopted  Home  Rule,  Lord  Duifetin,  who  had  been  attached 
throughoui  his  career  10  the  Liberal  party,  regarded  tlie  new 
policy  as  fatal  both  to  Irelaiid  and  to  the  United  Klogdooi, 
though,  bring  then  an  ambassador,  be  took  no  pablic  pert  fa 
opposing  it. 

Starting  with  every  personal  and  social  advantage.  Lord 
DuSerin  quickly  betame  a  favourite  both  at  Court  and  In  London 
society;  and  in  1S49  he  was  mode  a  lord-in-waltlng.  In  political 
lile  he  followed  Lord  John  Russell,  end  fn  iSso  was  (uilher 
attached  to  the  parly  by  being  created  a  peer  of  Ibe  United 
Kingdom  as  Baron  Clandeboye.  In  iS;j  Lord  John  Russell 
took  him  as  attache  on  his  special  mission  to  the  Vienna  Con- 
ference.  Meanwhile  Lord  DufTcrin  was  enlarging  his  eapcrience 
by  foreign  travel,  and  in  1856  he  went  on  a  yachling-tour  to 
Iceland,  which  he  described  with  much  humour  and  graphic 
power  in  his  successful  book,  LtOtrs  Jrim  Higi  LatilmUs;  this 
volume  made  his  reputation  as  a  writer,  though  hit  only  other 
purely  literary  publication  wis  his  memorial  edition  (1894)  of 
his  mother's  J'«ni  and  Feriu.    In  i86aLord  John  Russell  tent 


lajoir 


.  of  the  Lebanon  (Syria), 
where  the  massacres  at  Christian  Maronitcs  by  (he  UussuImaD 
Druses  had  resulted  in  the  landing  of  a  French  force  and  (he 
poasibility  of  a  French  occupation.  LordDuflerin  wasaasocialcd 
with  French,  Russian,  Prussian  and  Turkish  coUeaguei,  and  hit 
difficult  diplomatic  position  1  ........ 


hadm 


to  place  a  Christian  goverr 
the  Lebanon  district,  and  to 
In  May  18S1  the  French  lo 


ce  under  a  resporuible 


o  the  1 


departed,  and  Lord  Dufleria 
was  tnanketl  Jor  nis  services  by  the  government. 

In  186]  he  mairicd  Hariot,  daughter  of  Captain  A.  Rowa* 
Hamilton,  of  Killyleagb  Castle,  Down.  He  held  successively 
the  posts  of  Under-Secretary  for  India  (1864-1866)  and  undci- 
sccretaiy  tor  war  (1866)  in  Lord  Palmcrslon')  and  Eul  Rustdi't 
ministries;  and  he  waa  chancdlor  of  the  duchy  of  t^ncvter, 
ouuide  (be  cabinet,  under  Ut  Gladstone  (1868-1871).  In  i8;i 
he  was  cicated  ear]  ot  DuSerin. 

In  187}  he  was  anwinted  governor-general  of  Canada.  There 
hit  tact  and  personal  charm  and  genial  hoiptlaliiy  were  invaln- 
able.  He  hid  already  become  known  as  a  powctlut  and  gracclid 
orator,  and  a  man  of  culture  and  political  distinction;  and  his 
abilities  were  brilliantly  displayed  in  dealing  wilb  the  problems 

time  when  a  weak  or  unallraclive  governor-general  might  easily 
have  damaged  the  imperial  connexion  ,be  admit  tedlysLrengL^ened 
and  contdidsted  it.  Lord  Dufferia  left  Canada  iniS7S,andia 
iSjg,  rather  to  the  annoyance  of  his  old  party  leader,  he  accepted 
from  the  conservative  orime  minister.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the 
a  Russia.    At  Si  Fctetsbuig  be 
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_   .  Btber  the  aihu  or  tbi  mJur  powen  by  iiry 

■ppnnaee  of  ignminc  thiii  nght*.  Hcmxoiidikralilrhdpal 
}Kf  TBkiih  [BeptitndK,  Mad  bjr  tbe  wcam^^iltBd  Imct  of  Britisli 
in  Egypt,  but  hti  own  dijdonucy  mi  i 
■      ■         -      tioDlortt^ 


_>  Id  ■  tonewhit  dibonle 
State  piper— foraed  the  bub  o[  tbt  lybtequmt  idtma.  Jn 
1BB4  Iw-waippoiBUdvkerajr  of  India,  niceeedlng  Lord  Kipon, 
vhoM  teal  on  bdwU  of  Ibe  attlvei  bad  cnat«d  ■  aood  detl  ol 
aatagfliianiinont  the  oflkiihaadlbeAiiaktJndim  community. 
LocdDuSniD,  tbou^avedniln'tbeiMlo  wltb  Lord  RJpan'i 
foSef,  «u  exceBently  GlUd  for  the  t»k  of  rmoring  confidaice 


the  rtform  of  tbe  orili  of  tend 
He  wu  retpondile  dw  for  iidtlulng  naUo  idtlioiu  vkh 
AH^njJlaii.  and  settUni  tbe  crisb  wicb  Rnnla  aiiiinB  out  oE 
tbt  Fujdeb  incident  (lUl),  which  lid  u  Ibe  delimitalloB  of  the 
'  "  r  (iSft7>.  The  moct  Urikin)  evnnt  of  his 
I,  bowem,  liKBiutiatkin  of  Butma,  tesuitiDg 
fnm  the  Bunnoa  War  of  1SS5;  and  ibii  procnitd  him,  on  hb 
leilcnation.  the  tMe  of  maiqaea  tt  Duflttin  and  Ava  (lUS). 
Hit  licereyaJty  wax  alu  mamoiable  for  Lady  DuAifn'i  wotk, 
and  the  ttarling  of  a  IdDd  called  by  lier  aame,  lor  pmvlding 
betta  HKdlcai  tnatmeot  tor  native  women.  In  itBS  he  wu 
made  unbiaiadar  at  Rome,  and  In  1(9)  he  wu 
ain*>iirtiit^  in  Puis,  a  poit  wblci  bo  retained 
leUred  fnnn  tha  public  lervlce. 

Lord  Dufferln  vai  ona  of  the  moit  admlied  public  acrvanN 
of  bii  tine.  A  man  of  gnat  natuial  gif  ti,  he  had  a  qMcUl  tilent 
for  diplonary,  though  he  bai  no  dalm  to  a  place  in  the  fint 
lank  ol  itatesmen.  Me  waa  iciBaikalrie  tn  tift  and  amiabiU  ty, 
and  bad  a  Bintd  and  ratfav  (laboratdy  liMraiy  ityle  of  oiatoiy, 
which  alao  cIiaraiMrfeed  Ida  dt^HLtcbet  and  reporta.  For 
purpoaa  of  cercmOBy  hii  oraitliDcai,  dignity  and  cbam  of 
napner  wen  inviloabls,  and  both  in  puhhc  and  in  priTala  life 
be  wu  a  conqricnoua  "  gnat  gntleman."  Hii  last  years,  ipent 
Bainly  at  hii  Irish  home,  wttT  doudcd  by  the  death  of  Us  eldest 
nn,  the  eari  of  Ava,  at  Ijdyiinlih  In  tbe  Boer  War  (1900), 
and  by  biainesa  trovblta.  He  wu  10  Ul-advlicd  as  to  become 
cbiinnin  in  1897  of  tbe  "  London  and  Qobe  Ftlunce  Corpoia- 
Uon,"  a  Snandal  company  wMth  nwsl  good  fudge*  in  the  dty 
ol  London  thought  to  be  loo  ranch  in  tbe  handi  of  its  manai^ng 
director,  Mr  WUuko  Wright,  whose  methods  had  been  a  good 
deal  crftidacd.  At  last  there  cune  a  complete  crash,  and  an 
eipaauie  before  the  lifpudatot,  which  uilimatdy  led  to  Mr 
Wbiuku  Wright's  trial  lor  i»ud  In  i^ot,  and  his  lukfde  within 
(be  prtdncts  ol  the  court  on  being  Found  guilty.  Lord  Duffcria 
did  not  live  to  see  this  final  atastrophe.  The  alTiin  a(  tbe 
company  woe  still  under  iovoligition  in  baokruplcy  when, 
on  lie  lath  o(  Febnlaiy  I90I1  he  died.  He  had  been  in  fjiiKng 
health  lor  two  or  three  yean,  but,  having  once  become  chiirman 
of  the  "  London  and  Globe,"  be  bad  [misled  upon  standing  by 
bfi  coUeagus  when  difficultiet  arose.  Incautious  as  be  bad 
been  in  accepting  the  postion,  no  reflections  were  fdt  to  be 
poaiible  on  Lord  DuSeiin's  personal  honour;  he  wu  a  serioui 
loser  by  the  failure,  and  he  had  followed  his  predecessot  in  the 
cbalnnanihip,  lard  Loch,  In  confiding  100  wholly  In  the  maiterfui 
pertondity  of  Mr  Wright.  He  wai  locceeded  in  the  title  by  hts 
iecond  son  Terence  (h.  1866). 

TTie  official  lift  rf  Lord  I>jfferin,  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  appeared 
in  Ifos-    Then  are  two  Canadian  biatocia  of  his  Canadian  ■dmiitit- 


■mloa,  aae  by  CaorH  SKwait  (itit),  tha  Mhcr  by  W.  Leggtt  (tOtSK 
LM^DuHeria  brou^i  out  Our  fiuHfal  i^i  » /ajia  ID  la^,  and 

My  Canadian  j9ur%ol  la  IBqi.  5cc  alu  the  artklcs  an  Imma; 
HaUrjiQ^HUit:  ifulsi?;  undEcvPTT  iliifgr^  (H.  Cu.) 

DUTF-OOSDON,  LOOIE  (ig>i-iS6o>,  Eagliih -woman  of 
letters,  dinglilel  of  John  and  Sarah  Austin  («.(.),  was  bom  on 
the  341b  of  June  igit.  Her  cUd  playfeUowi  u  a  child  were 
her  cousin,  Henry  Reeve,  and  John  Stuart  MiQ,  who  lived  Hat 
door  in  Queen  Square,  London.  In  1834  the  Austins  weot  to 
Boulogne,  and  at  table  d'bAIeLude  found  herself  next  to  Hdnricb 
Tbepoetandtbelittieljrlbecamelut  friends,  and  yean 
"loughton's  Umtpapla 

friendslup  when  jldne  by  dying  In  Paris.  Her  parents  went  to 
Malta  in  i8]6,  and  Lude  Aualin  vnu  leK  in  England  at  school, 
but  her  uncoavenClorul  education  made  the  restricriona  ol  a 
girts'  Bd»ol  axoeedingly  frksoiae.  She  showed  her  independence 
of  character  by  Joining  the  English  Church,  though  this  step 
ru  certab  to  cause  pain  to  her  parents,  idio  were  Unitarians, 
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Duff-Gotdon  (iSit-iS?]).  With  her  mothc 
inherited  her  soda!  gifts,  and  Ae  galticred  round  her  a  brilliant 
drde  of  fiiends.  George  Meredith  has  analysed  and  described 
her  est raordinary  success  as  a  hostess,  and  the  process  by  wluch 
nhe  reduced  too  ardent  admirers  to  ''happy  crust-munching 
devotees."  "  In  En^aad,  In  her  day,"  he  says,  "  wbUe  health 
was  with  her,  there  was  one  house  where  men  and  womencon- 
versed.  When  that  house  perforce  wu  ckaed,  a  light  had  gone 
out  in  oni  country."  After  her  father^  death,  she  Wl  into  weaii 
health  and  was  obliged  to  seek  sunnier  dimes.  She  went  in 
iMo  to  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope,  and  later  to  Egypt,  where  ihe 
died  on  tbe  I4tli  of  July  186(1.  She  had  tianilated  among  other 
works  Ancimt  Ghcuh  Mylluilaty  (1839)  Itom  the  Cemmn  of 
NIebuhr;  Vary  Sckmtidltr,-  The  Amber  WUtk  (1844}  fnun  the 
German  of  Wilhetm  MdnhcJd;  and  SleUa  arid  Kskcuo  (1850) 
trem  Ibe  French  of  A.  F.  L.  de  Wailly.  Ho  LeUtrs  frtm  Ika 
Caft  (i8«T-iB«])  appeared  fa  1865;  and  In  186]  her  LeOtrt 
frrm  Egypt,  edited  by  her  nwtber,  attracted  much  attention. 
iMt  Ldltrs  fnm  Egypt  (1875)  contained  a  memoir  by  hef 
daogblec,  Mrs  Janet  Kosa.  Lady  Du9-Gordon  won  the  beerta 
of  her  Arab  dependents  and  nel^houn.  She  doctored  their 
sick,  taught  thdr  children,  and  sympathized  with  thdr  sorrows 
The  Ltlbrrl  JramSgypI  were  not  originally  pubtlshed  in  t  coinplrto 

ductino  by  Georee  Meiediti.iraBediteitin  looa  liyMn  jiiiiet  Rna. 
See  alio  Mrs  Rosa's  Tint  Oeiunliiml  nj  BtglUhmmni  (iS»6). 
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and  bears  the  name  of  its  founder,  James  Duff,  4tb 
earl  of  Fife.  Although  planned  in  the  shfte  ui  a  ctdss,  with  a 
square  and  tower  In  the  middle,  the  arms  ol  the  cross  are  not 
slnight,  the  constnietor  holding  tbe  iogealous  opinion  that, 
in  order  to  prevent  Httie  towns  from  bdng  taken  In  at  a  glance, 
their  itreelS  should  be  crooked.  The  leading  Industries  are  lime- 
works  and  distiHerita,  the  water  bdng  spedally  fitted  for  the 
maUng  of  whisky.  The  town  has  conslderablerepnteat  a  health 
resort,  owing  partly  to  its  elevation  (737  ft.)  and  partly  to  tbe 
natural  charms  of  ihe  dbtrict.  Tbe  parish  of  Hortlach,  in  which 
Dufllown  Is  lituiled,  is  rich  in  arcbaeolo^cal  and  tdstoricil 
assodations.  What  is  called  the  Stone  of  Morilach  is  iradiilon- 
aliy  believBd  to  have  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  jnccesa 
of  Maltnlm  11.  over  the  Danes  In  1010.  The  three  large  siono 
known  as  "  lite  King's  Crave,"  a  biH-fott,  and  cairns  are  ol 
intereit  to  the  anHipiaiy.  The  old  church  of  Morriicb,  though 
restored  and  almost  renewed,  still  contains  some  lancet  windowi 
and  a  round-headed  doorway,  beddcs  monuments  dating  fnm 
1417.  A  portion  of  old  Balvenle  Cutle,  a  rain,  is  cotiddered 
to  be  of  Fictish  origin,  but  most  oF  it  Is  in  the  Scots  BsroidaL 
It  hu  aasodations  nth  Aletander  Stewart,  eari  of  Budian  and 
lord  of  Badenoch  (1343-1405),  son  of  Robert  It.,  whose  tvRanly 
conduct  in  Elgbuhire  canied  him  tha  derignation  of  the  Wdf  el 
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tbe  earl  of  Fiic,  »nd  itgugh  uotEi 
Tva  mila  to  the  S.E.  of  DuBiord  ii  the  ruked  cuUe  of  Audun- 
down,  finely  situated  on  ft  ]im«l'>De  cng,  iDO  f  L  hif  h^  of  which 
three  sidei  Aie  vuhed  by  Ibe  Fjddich  and  ttie  fourth  wu  pro- 
tecled  by  i  mosL  It  cbta  from  the  nth  ceotuiy,  and  once 
beloDied  to  the  Ogilvia,  from  whom  It  puaed  ia  1JJ5  to  the 
GordoDS.  The  Gothic  bill  with  rowi  of  fluted  pHlin  ii  in  fair 
preiervalioD.  Ben  Rlnna  (>;5S  IL)  and  levcral  other  hills  of 
lencr  altitude  all  lie  within  a  few  miles  ol  DuStowD.  About 
4'm.lalheN.W.  iiCnigelladuc-'Caelicfar"  the  rock  of  alarm  " 
■^Cpop<4S4)fOii  thrcoa£De«ot  Elfiinahire,  It  isutuatedonlhe 
Spey  amidit  Ktncry  al  lurpassios  larclinCB.  The  itogan  of  the 
CnoU  is  "  Stand  (as!  CniftUidiiel"  The  [dace  has  become  an 
important  junction  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  nilway 

DUFFY.  SIR  CRARI2S  GAVAK  (i8ifi-i9aj),  Irish  and 
colonial  pditidaa,  was  botn  in  Monaghan.  Ireland,  on  the  nth 
oi  Aprit  1S16.  At  ui  euly  age  he  became  connected  with  the 
precs,  and  nu  one  of  the  founden  (184))  of  the  Jfufim,  (Dublin 
neekly  whicb  wu  rematluble  lor  lu  talept,  for  its  tedilious 
Undrnda,  and  for  the  'Ere  and  )piriC  of  its  poUllot  poctcy. 
In  1844  DuSy  wu  included  in   the   upic  indictment   with 
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party.  He  wu  tried  toi  tceuon-lelony  in  184!),  but  the  jury 
wen  luuhte  ID  lEree.  DuOy  continued  to  agitate  in  the  press 
and  in  piiliimeot,  to  which  be  wu  elected  in  iSji.  but  his 
[aSture  to  bring  About  an  ilUince  between  Calbolics  and  Prolest- 
anu  upon  the  land  queiiian  determined  him  In  tSsfito  emigrite 
to  Victoria.  There  he  became  in  1857  minister  of  public  works, 
and  alter  an  active  political  career,  in  the  course  of  which  be 
was  prime  minister  from  1^71  to  1873.  when  he  waj  knighted, 
he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1877,  being 
made  K.C.M.G.  in  the  same  year.  In  iSSo  he  rajgncd  and 
returned  to  Europe,  residing  mostly  in  the  south  of  France. 
He  published  T^b  fioilsJ  i>Hfryo//r<;aKf  (1845),  several  works 
on  Irish  history,  CnxHriolim  vilk  Carlyle  (1841),  Utmeirt 
(1S98),  &c.  In  1S91  he  became  first  president  of  the  Irish 
Liletiry  Sodety.  lie  nu  nuuiied  three  times,  his  third  wile 
dying  in  1889.     Hediedontheothol  Fcbtuary  1903. 

DDFOUR,  WILHELH  HQHKICH  [Gutuacfve  Hihu) 
{1787-187J),  Swiss  general,  was  bom  at  Conitance  of  Genevese 
parents  temporarily  In  nile,  on  the  rsth  of  September  1787- 
Ini8o7he  went  to  the£colePolytechniqueat  I^iis,  Switecrland 
bong  then  under  French  rule,  taking  the  1401I1  place  only  in 
his  entrance  enmiiRlion.  By  two  years'  close  study  be  so 
greatly  improved  his  position  that  he  was  ranked  filth  in  the 
exit  emmination.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  school  he 
received  a  mmmiuioD  in  the  engineen,  and  was  sent  to  serve 
ia  Coifu,  which  was  blockaded  by  the  English.  Dutia^  the 
UusdicdDayibeatisinedthentikofcsptiaa, and  was  employed 
in  raiting  lortificationt  at  Grenoble.  After  the  pe*u  that 
followed  Watcilno  be  raoaieid  his  status  as  1  Swiss  dtiien, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  tnililsry  service  ol  his  native  land. 
From  iSig  to  1S30  he  ma  duel  Instructor  in  the  aililaiy  school 
of  Thun,  whkh  bad  becD  IMmdcd  mainly  through  bit  ioslru- 
DieDtalily.  Among  other  distinguished  ioceign  pupils  he  In- 
■tiuoed  Louis  Napoleon,  atietwards  eniperor  of  the  Fiench. 
In  1837  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  commanded 
the  Federal  army  in  a  sedea  ol  field  manttuvres.  In  iSjt  he 
becanu  duel  of  the  sia0,  and  soon  afterwards  be  was  appointed 
quartcnnaster-geneial.  Two  yois  later  the  diet  commissioned 
him  to  superintcud  the  e3:ccution  of  a  complete  trigonometrical 
survey  «f  Switzerland.  He  bad  already  made  a  cadastral 
survey  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and  published  a  map  of  tbs 
canton  on  the  scale  of  ^eIb^-  The  larger  work  occupied  thirty- 
two  yasis,  and  was  sttiUDplished  with  complete  success.    Tbti 


map  in  isshcctsonlhescaleof  ttVsttwj 
between  1841  and  T8fi;,  and  Is  an  adiolrabit  sptcimeo  el  ca 
gtaphy.  In  recognition  (rf  the  ability  with  which  Dufour  had 
carried  out  hia  task,  the  Federal  Coundl  In  iB(B  ordered  tha 
highest  peak  of  Monte  Rota  to  be  named  Dufoar  Splue.  In 
1847  Dulom  was  made  general  of  the  Federal  Army,  wblch 
was  employed  in  redudng  the  revolted  Calfaotie  cantons.  -  Tbt 
quicknns  and  thotoughneas  with  which  ha  perfoiraed  ihe 
painful  task,  and  Ibe  wise  modersllon  with  which  ha  ticalsl  Ui 
vanquished  lellow-^xuntrymen,  were  ackDCrwlcdgcd  by  ■  gift  el 
60,000  francs  from  the  diet  and  various  bOMUn  from  diflelcnt 
dties  and  cantons  ol  the  confederston.  In  politics  he  belonged 
to  the  moderate  conservative  party,  and  he  consequently  lost 
a  good  deal  of  his  popularity  in  tS48.  In  18&4  he  pnaidad  aver 
the  international  conference  which  framed  the  Geneva  CoBvos- 
tion  aa  to  the  treatment  ol  the  wounded  in  time  of  war,  Ac 
He  died  on  the  14th  oi  July  1875.  His  Dt  Sa  fttlific^im  ftr- 
tHanoUt  { 1830)  is  an  Important  and  original  contribution  to  tha 
sdcnce  of  fortification,  and  he  was  also  the  anther  el  ■  Utmeirt 
uyca  dge  (1840) ,  if auMt 
■HI  (t84i),  and  vaijOua 
otner  wacu  in  miutaty  scicnse.  nis  memoir.  La  Camfatme  Jit 
Snitrhni  (Paris,  1876),  Is  prefaced  by  a  biographical  notfce. 
An  equestrian  statue  al  General  Dufour  was  erected  alter  bis 
death  at  Geneva  by  nalioDal  subscription. 

DUPBfiHOT,  OUBS  PIZRRB  ARMAHD  PETir  (i79>-l8s7). 
French  geologist  and  mineratogisl,  was  bom  at  SeWan,  in  the 
department  ol  Snnc^t-Oise,  In  France,  on  the  ith  of  September 
1741.  After  leaving  the  Imperial  Lyceum,  in  iSit,  he  studied 
ijU  iBi]  at  the  £cole  Polyiediniquc,  and  then  entered  the  Corpa 
des  Mines.     Hesubicqi 
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Chaustfs.  In  coajunctioa  with  £iie  de 
Beaumont  he  in  1 84 1  published  a  gteat  geotogical  map  ol  France, 
the  result  of  investigations  carried  on  during  thirteen  yean 
(iSij-tSja).  Five  years  (i8]6-i84i)  were  spent  in  writing  the 
test  to  accompany  the  map,  the  publication  el  the  work  with  two 
quarto  vols,  of  ten  extending  Irom  1E41-184S;  a  third  vduaie 
was  issued  in  1S73.  The  two  authors  had  already  togctha 
published  Vtr/ait  nUtalJurpqiH  em  AngUlem  (1817,  snd  ed. 
lSj7-iSjo).  Uimeirti  psv  tayir  i  wh  dacripiim  ^eii^m  it 
fa  J^rrMce,  in  four  vols.  (i83D-tS38),  and  ai/fnovson  Carnal 
and  Mont-Dore  (1833).  Other  Uteraiy[aodiutioiisolDufitooy 
are  an  account  ol  Ibe  Iron  tnioet  of  theeutcra  Pyrenees  {i8j4), 
and  a  treatise  on  tuineralogy  ii  vols,  and  illis,  i844'ig4ji  ind 
ed,,4  vols,  and  atlas,  1856-1859),  In  which  the  geotogkal  relaltoas 
as  well  as  the  physical  and  diemical  properties  of  minerals  wera 
dealt  with;  be  likewise  cimtributed  numerous  papers  to  tha 
Amtalei  da  mines  and  other  scientific  publications,  one  of  tha 
most  interesting  of  which  is  entitled  Dei  lerrains  uUttHi^mt  da 
tKniroHS  it  Nafta.  Dulrtnoy  was  a  member  ol  the  Academy  ol 
Sdencea,  a  commander  of  the  Legion  olHonour.and  an  irupector- 
general  of  mines.  HediedinPirison  the  lothof  Uaidi  185)..' 
DUFBBUrr,  CHARLES,  Siedb  de  u  Rivdu  (164S-1114). 
French  dramatist,  was  bora  in  Paris  in  164I  Tie  allegalion 
that  his  gnutdlalher  was  an  Ulegiiioiile  son  of  Henry  IV.  pro- 
cured blm  the  liberal  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  gsve  him 
the  post  ol  vtU$  it  ikambri,  and  afiiicd  his  name  to  many 
lucrative  privilesea.  Dufresny'seapensive  habits  neulraliied^ 
efforts  to  enrich  him,  and  as  if  to  furnish  a  piquant  commentary 
on  the  proverb  that  poverty  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange 
bedieElows,  be  roariled,  aa  his  second  wife,  a  washerwoman, 
in  discharge  of  her  bill— a  whimsicality  which  supplied  Le  Sa^a 
with  sn  episode  In  the  DinUt  boitaa,  and  was  made  the  lnh}ect 
of  a  comedy  by  J.  M,  Deschamp*  {Ckarla  Rieiiii  Dufrawy.om 
It  muriate  imfrtmplu).  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  ol  Octal>er 
I7a4.  Hisplays,deslitutcforthemoslparlofsl]higberqus]ities, 
abound  in  sprightly  wit  and  pithy  sayings.  In  the  six  volumes 
ol  his  TUiIre  (Paiii.  J731),  some  ol  the  best  sre  VBifrit  il 
cnUradiititH  ( 1  ]oo).  It  Dtuili  Vinait  {ijiai.La  Jauaui  ( 1 709)1 
LaCttudltidMlaf  (i7ij),£«  JUcMfilMliM  lurmaadt  (i7i{i) 
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Md  U  Mmitf  JM  "  rif  Oliy  A  volonc  of  rt4tia 
4m»,  two  TClDDm  of  NmntRa  kkltrijiai  (1691),  tad  £<( 
jtuHUnHMi  MMmu  (( wJfiiB  rf'Mi  Jio—uh  (nsj),  a  mrii  la 
■fakk  BiMIMqalea  m*  indebted  f or  Uw  Idea  of  Ui  £tfra 
ftriBia,  com^Me  the  Ktt  tf  Dufrauy'i  initii«(.  The  beat 
■ditioB  o(  Ui  «o(b  b  thit  ef  I74T  U  *ol*.L  Hii  TMAlraww 
edited  (itii)  by  Gewiei  dTIeyllL 

DBOAIM  IjtAK  Hnmt  CotraMtn)  (i74A-iSof),  Fieocb 
■ctnr,  mi  bon  in  MandUei  on  the  iitb  of  Norcmbcr  174^^ 
thtianaflbedticcurcf DuBlnyhMpfulKbae.  Kebtnahb 
cutcrintheprvrinca.  iPikinghud^liiiiTTOtt  ItaeCaintdie 
VoBfi^  •here  he  u^red  to  Leadhii  coned]'  rtla.  He  pleued 
Ihs  pnbUc  al  ODce  enl  wu  made  locir  '  " 

miuudeotrevohiUoidii,  bdped  the: 
BUBfUrf.  tod  >CBl  with  lUma  and  Ibi  otben 
the  Tl^tre  de  U  lUpubliqu.  Aim  the  cloeing  of  LUttbeaire, 
Hid  thediaalotkaoHbeComUkFru^tlie,  he  loalt  lefnie  al 
the  Thttln  Feydeau  ootil  (iltM)  lie  letimcd  to  the  rcalored 
CoOUae.  Ha  retiicd  Id  1807,  tnd  died  iniaBe  at  Saodillon  in 
1809.  Ihtgunn  UTOte  thtee  medlcicie  comedici  of  ■  pelitlcil 
chancier,  pcHonned  at  ihe  Tbttm  de  U  RtpobUqne.  He 
DBnicd,  in  1776,  Louia  Roae  LeHvie,  but  Vu  won  divomd 
asd  ihen  manied  again.  Tlie  fint  Madame  Duguoo  (1755- 
iRii),  Itae  daugbler  ai  a  Berlin  daocing  raaaier,  waa  a  cbarmiiig 
Kliesa.  Her  finl  appcannce  on  the  ilafe  waa  made  at  the  age 
oftweNeaaxlaoccT.  Ilna aa an acIrcB "  wiibaong)  "that (he 
made  ber  dibm  at  tbe  ComMic  ItiiieBne  in  1774  in  Gritty'a 
Sjltim.  She  waa  at  <mcc  admitted  ^nwamuire  and  in  1776 
aKUte'n.  Madame  Dssaaon  ddighied  all  Pam.  and  nighily 
(nnided  Ihe  ConidJe  Italioue  for  m*n  than  Iveoiy  yean. 
The  tin  kindi^  parti  with  wUch  >bc  wai  eipcoally  idcntUed — 
yoong  imilhen  and  women  post  their  tint  yonth — arc  atiU 
called  "ifujoeivf"  and  "mtna  dittflanj."  Eiamplcs  of  the 
fint  are  Jenny  in  La  Data  blantki  and  Berthc  de  Sintiane  in 
La  JfrnfaclaCrti  de  It  nine;  of  the  Kcond,  MargiHTile  in 
Xe  Prt  m  dtnt  and  ibe  queen  In  La  Pari  dm  diabU. 

Dtqtaion')  Bulcr.  Maue  Bou  CouactDD  (1741-1804),  ■■* 
■n  aclnai  who  fiitl  played  at  Etutlgut,  when  the  narried 
ABida.  biotbaof  C*<)>no  VeUria,  thedapcei.  Undeilhepn>- 
tectioDof  tbe  dull  et «(  Chobeul  and  DuT»a.>he  waa  comma  nded 
10  make  her  d'but  al  Ibe  ComMic  Francaiae  In  1768,  where  abe 
CTtaled  impoRani  parli  In  a  number  of  tragedies. 

DGODALB.  UK  WtLUAM  (1605-1686),  Engliib  anllquiiy. 
■ta  bom  at  Shustoke,  near  Coleihill,  in  WirwiclshiK,  OD 
the  i)tb  bI  Stpttrnbec  ifioj,  the  ion  of  a  country 
tcntlnnan  of  an  M  Lancaafaire  atoclii  be  wa> 
educated  at  Coventry.  To  pleaie  hia  laiho-,  »ha 
was  old  and  infirm,  be  narried  at  Kveniecn.  He 
Nvcd  with  bU  wife'a  family  tintil  bia  (aihei'i 
death  in  1614,  when  he  went  to  live  at  Fillongiey, 
Dcai  Shtulcdie,  an  eitate  formerly  purcbued  lor 
Um  by  hia  father.  In  1611  he  purchased  the 
maaot  ol  Blylhe,  Shuatoke,  and  removed  thither 
in    |6>6.    He  had  early  ibown 
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Eyoioa  Archer  (i5Bi'i66]),  himself  a  learned  anti- 
quary, who  wu  then  encdoyed  In  coUeciing  naterials  lo 
■  bittory  of  Warwickihite,  he  accompanied  him  10  Londoc 
Thet*  he  made  the  acquiinlaoce  of  Sir  Chrisiopber  (afterward 
Lord)  Hallon,  comptroller  of  Ibe  boutehald,  and  Thomas,  eai 
of  Arundel,  then  earl  marshfJ  of  England.  In  1638  DugdiU 
wiatrealedapunuivani  ol  anna  eitraordloaiy  by  the  came  0 
Blanch  Lyon,  and  in  i6]i>  rouge  ddi  punuivant  in  ordiouj 
He  now  had  t  lodgincin  the  Heralds'  Ofl)Ci:,andipeatinucbBf  hi 
tine  in  London  eiamining  the  records  in  the  Tower  and  th 
Coltonian  and  other  coUtcliostolMSS.  Ini&t'SitChriitopbe 
Mai  ton,  foreseeing  ibr  war  and  dieadin|ibc  ruin  andapoliaiio 
ol  the  Church,  commiuioned  him  to  make  exact  drafts  of  all  lb 
nonumenla  in  Wcalminsler  Abbey  and  Ihe  principal  churchei 
In  England,  tncluding  Peterborough,  Ely,  Norwich,  Lincoln, 
Newark,  Beverley,  Southwell.  Kineslon-npen-Hull,  York, 
Selby,  Cheater,  Ucbtield,  TaiAworth  and  Warwick.     la  June 


164*  be  wu  raUmDBod  to  Mlrad  the  kfag  at  Yorit.  When  «v 
bnke  oat  Chaitca  depnled  him  to  umiBion  to  luiTendcr  the 
CMtlci  of  BanbniT  and  Wtnrick,  and  Mhn  atranibolda  whkk 
were  bdnciapidlySDcd  with  amiBUBilion  and  rebels.  Bewent 
with  Ouilea  to  Oiford,  icmalnlni  there  tifl  its  aunenda  in  16^ 
He  wttDclaed  tbe  battle  ol  EdfehOI,  vhoe  be  mad*  alcenmda 
an  exact  mrrty  of  the  field,  noting  how  tiie  uniea  wetc  draw* 
up,  and  where  and  in  what  direction  Ihe  wiooa  movmenls 
took  place,  and  narking  the  gnvea  ef  the  aUn.'  !■  November 
ii4>bewtaadBlltedM.A,oltbeanivenity,andiai&i4lbeking 
crailed  Idm  Cheater  herald.  Duilv  Ua  leisuit  at  Ozlord  be 
tullected  naterial  at  the  Bodleian  and  collife  Uhiarica  f«  bis 
book*.  In  1646  Dugdale  letHmed  to  London  and  compounded 
for  hia  estates,  which  had  been  sequeatrated,  bf  a  paymciit  ol 
£|6S.  After  a  visit  to  France  in  1648  he  conliniwd  hit  anli' 
quaiiur  reiaaicbea  in  London,  arilabonting  with  Richaid 
Dodnrorth  in  bit  ilnmHeen  Anfiietnam,  which  was  published 
auccetdvdy  in  tingle  volumea  in  1655, 1664  and  1673.  At  tbt 
Restoration  lie  obtaload  tbe  office  of  Norroy  klac-at-anas,  and 
in  1677  was  created  ^ner  principal  fcing-at-armi,  and  waa 
knighud.  He  died  "  in  hia  chair  "  at  BIytbe  Hall  on  tbe  10th 
of  February  tOb. 


Dugdak' 


(I6s6)i  ifiPiHulium  Aniicammo  !i6ss-i673l;  HUIkt)  oJ  SI  i-e^j    . 
CUWroJ  (1658):  and  BarBiup  of  Eerlanl  (liji-lt,j6).     His  Llje, 


>g  generic  repretentaiives  ef 


Hamper,  and  published  in  1 
DUOOHO,  one  of  the  ta 
the  Sirenia,  or  herbivoroi  _     _ 

dlMinguiibed  from  their  cousins  the  manatla  by  Ihe  prneoce 
in  the  upper  jaw  of  tbe  male  of  a  pair  of  large  luakt,  which  in  Ihe 
leniaJe  are  arrested  in  their  growth,  and  remain  concealed. 
Tbeee  are  never  more  than  five  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  ciibet 
jaw,  or  twenty  In  all,  and  these  are  Baton  the  grinding  surface. 
Tbeflippera  are  unprovided  with  nails,  and  the  tail*  is  broad,  and 
diOera  Itom  that  of  tbe  mmiaii  in  being  cretcent.ihaped  instead 
ol  rounded.  Tbe  bones  ate  baid  and  Cm,  and  take  a  polish 
equal  to  that  of  ivory.  Dugongs  frequeDt  Ibe  ihaliaw  waters 
of  the  treplcal  ku,  eitending  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  north 
ol  the  moulh  of  Ihe  Zambeai,  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian, 
Malayan  and  Australian  seas,  when  ibey  may  be  seen  basking 
on  the  surface  ol  ibe  water,  or  browsing  on  aubnirine  pasiutes 
of  seaweed,  for  which  Ihe  Uiick  obtuse  lips  and  iniBCttod  snout 
em.    They  are  gre^rious,  feeding  in  latge 


The  Dugong. 

nnmbcn  in  localities  wbeie  Ibey  are  not  often  dislorbcd.  The 
female  produces  a  tingle  young  one  at  a  biitb,  and  is  remarkable 
lor  the  great  affection  it  shows  for  tia  oflspring,  10  that  nhen  tbt 
young  dugong  is  caught  there  ii  no  diSiculiy  in  capturing  tbe 
mother.  Three  species— the  Indian  dugong  (Halii^iie  dniant), 
tbe  Red  Sea  dugong  (H.  M6cr>iociili'}  and  Ihe  Australian  dugong 
<//.  oBrtmfii)— are  commonly  recogoiied.  The  Bral  is  abundant 
along  the  ahorcs  of  Ihe  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  cipluted  in  large 
numbers  by  Ibe  MaJayi.  who  aleem  its  flesh  >  great  delicacy; 
Ibe  lean  ponions,  espedally  ol  young  fpcdmeni,  are  regarded 
by  Europcini  as  eicellenl  eating.  It  is  gcneiilly  lakes  by 
spearing.  Ibe  main  object  of  ibe  hunter  being  lo  raise  the  tall 

It  seldom  attains  a  Icngih  of  more  than  8  or  10  ll.  The 
Australian  dugong  la  a  larger  spcdea,  alltining  lometima  a 
length  of  IS  IL:  it  occura  along  the  Australian  cotit  from 
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Uoctton  B(y  to  C*pe  Yort,  ud  k  Ughly  mined  by  (he  Htlva, 
who  hum  it  with  >peui.  lod  wtf  thcmaebn*  with  lu  Bah, 
■hen  cbey  are  foituBUe  eaougii  to  ttcan  »  cucue.  Of  lite 
yuii  the  oil  obt*liwd  fran  tbo  blubbtr  of  thb  qieaa  has  been 
bigely  Died  In  AnsMlb  w  ■  tubMltote  lor  cod-liver  olL  It 
doei  Dot  conUin  Iodine,  but  If  nid  to  pent 
qubtit*  ot  cod-Uver  oU  wilhont  its  niu 
srom  duRoni  yieldi  from  lo  to  ti  (alloiu  of  oil,  tad  this  foim> 
In  cold  weathec  ■  thldt  auias,  umI  rcquina  to  be  mdud  befoR  i 
Bre  previous  to  being  used.  The  fledi  of  the  Anstnliu  dugong 
ii  euy  of  dlgotlon,  the  miucuhi  Gbn  when  (r«h  nscmbUng 
beef,  and  when  tilled  having  the  flavour  of  baoon.  In  the 
earileit  Autttallan  dngong-fiihery  natives  acre  employed  lo 
barpoon  these  uiimals,  Irhidi  lOon,  honcvcr,  beouDe  loo  wiry 
Id  allow  theniBclvcs  to  be  approachcol  near  enou^  for  this 
purpose,  add  the  htipoon  wis  abandoned  lor  the  net.  Ibt  taller 
is  spread  «t  nighl,  and  in  its  mafaes  dugongt  are  caught  in 
CDDiIdenble  nunbin.  (R.  L.*)    . 

Dn&DAT-TROUIH,  RBHt  (i'67]-iT]6),  Fitucb  sea  captain, 
belonged  to  a  well-knawn  Ismily  of  merchanti  and  lei  captain* 
ol  St  Mslo.  He  was  bom  at  St  Melo  on  the  loth  of  June  167J. 
He  wasoiiginallyintcaded  for  the  church,  and  Mudied  with  tbu 
view  It  Rcnacs  and  Caen;  but  on  the  breaking  out  ot  the  war 
with  England  and  HoUind  in  i68g  he  went  to  sea  in  a  privateer 
owned  by  bii  lanily.  During  the  fint  three  months  his  courage 
was  tried  by  1  violent  tempest,  10  imminent  ihipwreck,  the 
twarding  of  an  English  ship,  and  the  threatened  destruction  of 
hts  own  vessel  by  fire.  The  f<dlowIng  year,  as  a  vohmteei  In  a 
vessel  of  jS  gunS,  he  was  prnent  in  a  bloody  combat  with  an 
English  fleet  of  five  merchant  vssels.  The  courage  he  then 
showed  was  lO  lemlrkible  that  in  iSgl,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
bis  fSRuly  gave  him  a  corsair  of  14  guns;and  having  iieen  thrown 
by  a  tempest  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  he  burned  two  En^Ish 
ships  in  the  river  Limerick.  In  i6im  his  vessel  of  40  guns  was 
captured  by  the  English,  and,  being  taken  pikoner,  lie  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Plymouth.  He  escaped,  accorcUng  to  his 
own  account,  by  the  help  of  a  pretty  ahopwoman  and  her  lover, 
a  French  refugee  in  the  English  service.  He  then  obtained 
command  of  a  vessel  of  4&  guns,  and  mode  a  capture  of  EngUih 
vessels  on  the  Irish  coast-  In  t60  be  made  a  biUJiapt  capture 
of  Dotch  vessels,  and  the  king  learing  sf  account  of  the  aStir 
gave  him  a  commlsrfon  as  capiiam  dc  frlgale  (commander)  in 
the  royal  navy.  In  1 704-1705  he  desolated  the  Hmslsof  En^and. 
In  1706  he  was  raised  to  the  nnk  ol  (apUtn  of  a  vessel  of  the  line. 
In  1707  he  was  made  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Louis,  and 
captured  off  the  Liiard  the  greater  part  of  an  English  convoy 
of  tnnps  and  munitions  bound  (oc  Portugal.  His  moet  glorious 
action  was  the  csptun  in  1711  of  Rio  Janciio,  on  which  he 
Imposed  a  heavy  contribatloo.  In  1715  he  was  made  chtf 
d*escadn,  the  rank  which  in  the  French  navy  answered  to  the 

St  Louis  and  lieuittuinl  itni/al  da  armhi  maoala.    In  1731  he 
commanded  a  squadron  for  the  protection  of  Frendi  commerce 
In  the  Levant.    He  died  on  the  i;tb  of  September  1736. 
See  bis  own  Ubseira  {1740};  and  J.  Foelain,  DapayThndit 

Btr  QUBSCLIir,  BERTRAHD  (c.  1310-ijSo),  constable  o( 
France,  the  most  famous  French  warrior  of  his  age,  was  bora  of 
an  andent  but  undistinguished  family  at  the  castle  of  I^  Motte- 
Broons (Dinan).  Thcdateofhisbbthi3douhtlul,lheauthoritie* 
varying  between  1311  and  1314.  The  name  is  spelt  to  various 
ways  in  contemporary  records,  e.g.  Claquin,  Itlesquin,  Cuesc- 
quin,  Glayiquln,  Src  Tbt  laoiiliu  form  is  found  on  his  moou- 
ment  at  St  Denis,  and  in  some  legal  documents  of  the  lime. 
In  his  boyhood  Bertrand  was  a  dull  learner,  spending  his  time 
in  open-air  sports  and  exercises,  and  could  never  read  or  write. 
He  was  remarkable  for  uglircsj,  and  was  an  object  of  aversion 
lo  his  parents.  He  first  made  himself  a  name  at  a  soldier  at  the 
toornament  held  at  Rennes  in  J338  to  relcbtalc  the  marriage 
of  Charles  ot  Blois  with  Jeanne  de  PenHWvre,  at  which  he 
unseated  the  most  famous  competitors.  In  the  war  which 
followed  between  Charles  oi  Blois  and  John  de  Mootfoit,  for  the 


pnwniiinn  rif  tliri  iliiiij  iilPiJliinj  liii  ■ iIilinn«nlliiiHi 

M  a  soldier  (1341).  As  he  wai  doI  ■  peat  baron  «lth  a  bo^ 
of  vassals  at  his  commaiHl,  be  put  hinnell  at  the  bead  ti  >  tnad 
of  adventnicis,  and  fought  on  the  tide  oit  Chaik*  nod  of  FcBUCc 
He  distinguiabed  himseU  by  a  hiilllBnt  action  at  the  (icge  st 
Vanncs  in  134s;  and  after  that  he  dia^ipeais  from  Idstory  kf 

In  t3S4,  hanng  shortly  beiore  been  ntiie  a  knl^l,  he  wuieat 
into  England  with  the  lords  of  Brittany  to  treat  toe  the  imaoB 
of  Charies  of  Bkaa,  who  had  been  defeated  and  captUEd  bgr  tk 
English  in  1347-  When  Rames  and  Diain  woe  attatfted  by 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  in  ijjt.  Da  Goeiclin  loo^  oootiBuDBB^ 

duel  with  ^  Thomas  Cantertnuy.    He  finally  fbmd  Ui  way 


acccBfully  defe 

eof  .  . 

ith  the  iDrdEhip  of  Pontotson.  Shortly  aftitwaidt 
be  passed  Into  the  tervlee  oi  Fnoce,  and  greatly  iiitlngniihfd 
himself  at  the  degs  of  Melun  (1359),  b^,  howem,  taken 
prisoner  a  little  lalei  by  SIi  Robert  KnoUyi.    In  1361^  i  j6i  ud 

in  136a.  In  1364  he  manled,  but  was  soon  apdn  in  the  ficU, 
this  time  against  (be  king  ol  Nairam.  In  Hay  13&4  be  won  an 
important  >4ctoiy  ovei  Ibe  Nhvanese  at  Cocberd,  and  took  tb* 
famous  Ctptal  de  Buch  priuner.  He  had  (He^oody  bean  Msda 
lord  of  Itt  Roche-Tesaon  (1361)  and  chambetlaln  {1364);  be 
was  now  made  count  of  LongueviUe  and  Uentenant  of  Hotniindy. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  aiding  Charles  of  Illola,  Da  Cwadin  waa 
taken  prisoner  by  Sir' John  Chaados  at  Ibe  baltle  of  Anray,  la 
whicbCbarltswukiUed.  The  dose  ol  the  gCBcnl  war,  Iwweva, 
had  released  great  nnmbett  of  mercenaria  (the  great  cob- 
paniti)  from  toatrol,  nnd,  at  they  he^n  to  pl^  the  pait  ol 
brigands  In  France,  it  was  necessary  la  get  lid  of  Item.  Da 
Guesdin  was  ransomed  for  roO,ooo  oowns,  and  wo  duugid 
Id  lead  ihem  out  ol  France.  He  matched  wilb  them  into  Spala,' 
■upported  Henry  of  Tiaslamaia  agajtBt  ftdio  the  Cnd,  set  the 
former  upon  tbe  throne  ol  Caelile  (1366] ,  and  was  made  Masuhh 
of  Caitlleand  count  of  TYnstaman.  In  Ibe  followtn(ycu  be  wta 
defeated  and  captured  by  the  filadi  Prtooe,  ally  ol  hdn,  at 
Navarctle,  but  was  100a  leleased  for  a  heavy  rantom.  Obcb 
more  he  fought  for  Henry,  won  the  battle  of  MoBdel  {1369), 
reinstated    him  on   the   throne,   and    was  CRaled-dukn  ctf 


In  May 


ind  of  Charles  v.,  irho  umed  hi 

led  lo  France.    War  had  fust  be 

d  Du  GuescUn  was  called  to  lal 

en  yorsbe  waa  engaged  in  tilting  againit 


if  France,  he  re 
declared  against  England 

the  English  In  the  south  and  ihc  west  of  France,  lecovenng  Innn 
Ihcm  the  provinces  of  PdIiod,  Gtdenne  and  Auveigne,  and 
Ihoa  powerfully  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  a  united 
France.  In  1373,  whiin  the  duke  of  Brittany  tongfat  En^iA 
aid  agalmt  a  threatened  Invasion  by  Charlet  V.,  Du  CocfcBa 
was  sent  al  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  sehe  the  ducby, 
which  he  did;  and  two  years  later  be  frustrated  the  attempt  <( 
.V.  J..1..  ^.1.  „  o — M_i recover  It.    Finding  bi  1379 


Ibe  duke  with  sn  Sn^sh 


constable's  SI 

His  resohition  was  at  first  proof  against  n 
ultimately  he  received  back  Ihe  sword,  and  contlnoed  in  the 
service  of  France.  In  1380  he  was  sent  into  Laaguedoc  U 
luppreas  diiCurbances  and  brigaiMlage,  provided  by  the  haidi 
government  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Hlsfinl  act  was  to  lay  aiege 
to  the  lorlicss  ol  ChltesuneuC-Randon,  but  an  ibe  eve  of  its 
surrender  the  constable  died  on  Ibe  I3ih  of  July  13S0.  Hb 
lenwins  were  interred,  by  order  of  the  klog,  in  iIm  diuKh  o( 
St  Dcnls-  Du  (^esclin  lost  his  first  wife  in  1371,  and  miirieda 
second  in  1373,  bul  he  left  no  kgltimate  chUdieu. 

Sie  Mmaphy  Iv  D.  P.  Janiiion  (Chirleicea.  |S$)),  which  lat 
tniHUtnTioco  Findi  (im)  by  onin  of  Manbal  Coiiai  Raadoa. 
mininci  of  war;  also  S.  Luce,  BiMii  A  4.  in  CaMif  (FwU 
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i&i6i4at  ViniRNommdy.  HrrtudhdMOiiaaDil 
ftm;  vntc  at  dghUoi  >  tmX  db  iIm  Sfkaia  of  'AeodaiiUB 
Of  Tn]nU>:  then  becuH  u  Onbaim  pM,  and  fdftUed  iritb 
ticat  (kvotion  tUr  tm  jm*  (i6)j-iC6]>  tbi  dathi  ol  <arf  at 
MniiUy-iar-Uana.  Ha  arai  ■mKuUsd  ta  1*56  ihnrrMf  to  llie 
Uag,  and  m  1666  perpetual  lecietaiy  to  tbe  aevly  fomtded 
Acadmiy  otSdouea.  Hd  dM  aa  tlM  fiA  of  AnfiBt  !;«&  He 
puUkbcd  amona  other  KOtkai  Aivmtmia  fhyrita  (itite)  and 
Di  iHtaini  rt  faaihtM  (it6o),  badi  la  dUogue  loim;  i)i 
ttmiauii  wUrii  1  anat  tUtattpUtt  (■««]>;  Ai  etrftnim 
^ulSamihiH  (leTi)l  Oe  HHMe  faHMBa  (ttij};  Atitti  fctn*- 
tienmi  ilnkmiiM  MMario,  idM-iO^  (iSigS),  new  edIIiMi 
IvougfaL  down  to  170a  (1701);  iKHlmiiMii  UiUtat  (rti)S); 
fotlowed  by  uiaatattd  editioo*  el  tbe  halna  (1701).  of  tbe 
Book  at  Wudom,  Ac  (lyoj),  and  al  tbe  enlln  BOit  In  1705. 

DOKAMU  DO  HOMCBMI,  BIMU  UDIt  (1700-1781), 
Fimcfa  bolaoiM  and  cag&icer,  eon  ol  Almmdra  DokiBd,  IM 
«<  DcaaiaiiWen,  «*a  bom  at  Piiii  In  iToa  Havbg  bcM 
nqmltd  by  the  Academy  of  Scitacea  to  ionHipu  ■  iflMtet 
wUcb  wu  deuicyiDC  tbe  uflron  phot  in  CUiMh,  be  dbroretod 
tbe  oiue  in  a  panullicel  fuBcw  wUcb  attached  iuell  to  the  notlt 
end  thl*  adiievemeM  pined  Un  adndMlBa  to  tbe  Academy  in 
■718.  From  then  until  hie  death  be  buiM  Mmedf  cUefly 
•  In  vegetable  phyriotogy.  HiTing 
ma  that  madder  poiKHei  Ibe  pmperty 
Ike  bone*,  be  led  aabuli  niccoilvaly  on  food 

■     ■  It  tfadr 

a  ol  ted  and  iMu, 

uibovedlacbc  

Mended.  Fmn 
be  mi  led  to  bellm  hioMlf  able  to  explain  tbe  gronnh  of  honea, 
aodu>deinoaMnleapu*llelbel«eeD(hemiDoeTo((befr|towtb 
and  that  of  tree*.  Along  wltli  tbe  nntBralM  Baflop,  be  mede 
Dumeious  eipeciments  on  the  gmrth  and  (ttenglb  of  mod, 
and  etperiiiDeDtHl  also  00  the  growth  of  the  ralvtietoe,  on  layer 
planting,  on  imut  in  com.  ftc  He  wu  probably  the  Irei,  in 
17j6,  10  distinguiih  clearly  between  Ihe  lUulis,  poU^  and 
nda.  From  the  yeu  1740  be  made  meteoToJoglal  obeervi^ 
tions,  and  kept  reconU  irf  the  Influence  of  |he  weather  on  agri- 
coJtvral  preduc1ji>D.  For  many  yean  be  wai  trnpector-general 
of  miuine,  and  aptdicd  hli  idcntiftc  acrtuiiemenU  to  the  ltd* 
provement  of  naval  conitnKtioo.  He  (Cod  at  Peril  on  tbe  i  jtb 
ef  AuguM  17S1. 

Hit  worlu arc  nearly  ninety  in  number,  and  Inducle  many  Mxbnicat 
bandbookh  The  principal  nn-.^TraiU  iti  irtrct  c(  erhulci  <rti 
itciillanlnFrviuiiipliiittUm:Ellmt<aticl'arMlaltir€!tinalt: 
rnU  tlntrat  ia  pitki  maniiixa  ii  ftiaiaiiUi:  EUrwnii  d'api- 
eiJflW!  La  nyiiHi  ia  artra-.  Da  StmU  a  fJaiOalimi  Ja  arbril 
atdt kar ctllimi  Dtrnplailaluii^ Mi;  Tmli dti  arttajnilitri. 

DObrirb,  BDOBR  KARL  (1833-1401),  Cemun  iriiltoeopber 
and  poUiIcal  ecooomltt,  wai  bom  00  the  11th  of  Jtnuuy  iSjj 
■t  Berlin.  Alter  i  legal  education  be  pracliae'l  at  BerUn  n  a 
lawyer  till  1159.  A  weabnoa  ot  the  eyea,  ending  In  total  blind- 
Dew,  Dccaiion«)  bii  taking  up  tbe  Muditi  with  whicb  Idi  name 
la  now  connected.  In  iSS^hebeameifKfliJoltbeuiitvenlty  ol 
Berlin,  but.  In  coatcquence  of  a  (tuirrel  with  tbe  piDfeoorfate, 
waa  deprived  ol  hii  licence  to  teach  In  1874.  Among  hii  woriu 
are  Kapi'^  *id  Arieii  (1S6;);  Dtr  Wrrl  ia  Lebcnj  (iWs); 
KatkrlUht  DialeHit  US6sh  Kriiitche  CaMclilc  dtr  Pkileni^ 
(ig6i));  Krilinha  CtKliklUe  itr  allimeintn  Prinatita  da 
liahcnik  (iS?]) — one  o{  hii  moM  ncoaifal  woiki;  Kiasia  ier 
Katimal.  mtJ  5iBfaJMi>nenJe  (187});  K»mt  itr  PkSMOfhla 
(1875),  entills!  in  a  lalei  edition  WtraiMeOjtlrilan^iir,  logU 
wKf  Wiiimclufl!llK-ne  (1878];  Dtr  Eriala  itr  SttiHim  itadi 
FoUiMinnerci  (1S83).  HepubhibedUiantobiognpliylniSSi 
under  the  title  Saiht,  Leben  tmd  Feindt;  tbe  mcntioD  of 
"  Fdnde  "  (enemies)  ja  characterlitic  DUiiring'i  pblioiopby 
daims  to  be  emi^ticiUx  Ihe  pUlOBiphy  of  tfabty.  He  U 
ponionale  in  his  dcnundstion  of  everything  which,  h'ke  myiti- 
dsm.  tiiea  to  veil  reality.  Be  19  almost  Lucrctlan  in  hli  anger 
againit  rdiglon  which  would  withdraw  Ihe 
from  001  direct  gaae.    Bi>  "  lubdilutB  lot  rdiglon  °  Ii  ■  doctrine 


in  hj>  aentiinenttlinn.  DUbring'i  opiniou 
changed  coufdeiafaly  aftce  his  Ent  appearance  as  ■  miter.  Wis 
earlier  wmfc,  Itamrlitlu  DiakUii,  in  form  and  matter  not'tbe 
went  ol  Ma  wridnga,  b  antinly  In  the  ipliit  of  the  Critical 
FbOoaopby.  Later,  in  hia  morcment  towards  Positivism,  he 
atraogl)'  repndiatea  Kant'a  separation  of  phenomenon  fnim  nou- 
menon,  and  affirm  that  oar  intellect  is  capable  of  grasping  Ihe 
vbole  tolity.  TMi  adequacy  of  Ihought  to  thlngi  b  due  to  the 
fad  that  tbe  soiverae  oonlaini  but  one  rfoEty,  i.e.  matter.  It 
maher  that  we  moM  look  for  the  ez^BnatiDn  both  of 
oonadooi and  of  pbyrical states.  But  malteris not,  in  his  system, 
'  '  undenlood  wilb  tbe  common  meaning,  but  with  a  deeper 
. .  . .  u  tbe  nibetratiini  of  lU  conscious  and  phyacal  ojitcnce; 
and  ihia  the  lawi  of  being  are  !dcnti6cd  with  the  laws  of  tbnugbl. 
qvaal-maletiiliHic  system  DDhring  Ends 
toon  for  tdeokcy;  tbe  end  ol  Nature,  be  holds,  is  Ihe  production 
ofconKJoaabeingi.  FiODihiibelielinleleoIogyheisnoi 
detened  by  Ibe  enigma  of  pain;  he  is  a  deleimined  optimist. 
Pain  silts'  (O  (hraw  pteuure  into  conscious  relief.  In  ethica 
Dihring  (oOinn  Comte  In  miking  eympathy  the  foundation  of 
morality.  In  political  pbiloflophy  he  lesdies  an  ethical  com- 
'  I,  and  attacks  the  Dantinian  principle  of  struggle  f<iT 
».,  It  economics  he  is  best  known  by  his  vindicalioa 
of  dte  American  writer  H.  C.  Carey,  who  itliacts  bin  bulb  by 
Ihioty  ol  vnhic,  which  suggests  an  ulilmaie  hirmony  at  the 
inlerati  of  capllatist  and  latxiurer,  and  also  by  his  doctrine  of 
"  tUonal"  poUticBl  ecoDOmy,  which  advocates  protection  on 
pound  that  Ibe  tnonls  and  culture  of  a  peopie  are  pro- 
moted by  having  ia  *(bDle  system  of  industry  complete  within 
Iti  own  bonlen.  Hb  pittiotitra  li  fervent,  but  narrow  and 
Oduriva  He  MoUnd  Fiederiek  the  Great,  and  denounced 
Jewa,  Greek*,  and  Ibe  tnnnopalltaB  Goethe.  DUhring's  dear, 
Mng  ii  dirfgwed  by  arroginee  and  ill-temper,  fsilniEa 
beeitenuMedon  the  ground  of  hii  phyaical  Action. 

See  H.  Druilmwilt,  £•.(«■  DUiriar  (fteidclberg.  ISSS}:  E.  Dfij), 
{utcn  DUir^nt  (Ldpiir,  1891);  F.  Engela.  Errn  D.'i  VrnKSIiKiif 
-cr  Wiaaatkaft  (ird  nf.,  Stuttnit,  iBu)  ■  H.  ViuUiiser,  ifuMuu, 
CiUriK  ait<  I«(i  [i876>.  (H.  Si.) 

PnVBIAII,  MraiOt  (nsS-iSiB),  Iifsh  lawyer  and  poll- 
tidan,  wai  the  wn  of  a  Leitiim  Roman  Catholic  fain»r  named 
O'DuIbbgeaBnafn.  Thiongh  the  tnitian  of  tbe  looJ  Protestant 
clergyman,  who  wu  fnteretlcd  in  the  boy,  be  got  a  scholartUp 
(n  i7]a  at  TrinHy  College,  Dublin,  iitd  lubiectuently  became  a 
fellow.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1767  and  ditained 
a  rich  practice.  He  is  teraembeped,  however,  mainly  d  a 
politician,  on  account  of  bis  oppoairion  to  Cnttui,  his  support 
of  the  Union,  and  his  violent  antjigoniim  to  Catholic  emandpo- 
lion.  He  was  elected  member  lor  Armagh  in  the  (nt  united 
paiUomenl,  and  wai  a  well-known  character  at  WcMminiter  tOl 
bodied  on  Ibe  itth  of  April  lEiG. 

DDUCn  (divei),or  Ddikeuoe,  the  Dutch  name  of  a  unall 
S.  AUcon  antelope,  identi£cally  known  ai  CeftuOapIni  ^imail; 
tbepopolunanu  lUudlng  tolli  habit  of  diving  into  and  thteadlng 
hi  way  tfaiougb  thiA  btob.  SdendficaUy  the  name  ii  extended 
to  indode  all  the  hMmbcn  of  tbe  Alilon  genus  Ctpkaltplaa, 
wtidi,  together  with  tbe  Atdian  ebousln^,  or' four.bomed 
antelope  (ratroMTM),  conathnlea  tbe  aublamily  Ciplulaplrinat, 
Dtdkm  aie  aninuli  of  unall  or  tnedhim  aite,  unially  frequenting 
tUck  totert.  Tbe  bona,  oiually  ptcKnt  In  both  leici,  an 
•man  and  itnlgbt,  dtuited  far  back  on  tbe  forehead;  and 
between  them  tiiei  tbe  cnat-Uke  toft  of  hair  from  wbtch  tbe 
genua  takei  Ita  M^^titfff  *■»**  Tbe  common  or  tree  duiker 
(C.  grJOMH')  i>  fouml  in  buih-countiy  from  tlie  Cape  to  tbe 
Zambal  and  Nyasaland,  and  nngei  northward  on  the  wctt 
coail  to  Angola.  The  banded  dulket  (C  dprioe)  fium  Weit 
Alria  ii  gi^en  brown  with  black  Lransverse  bands  on  the  buk 
and  loiiu.  C.  lyhicalltr,  of  West  Afrita,  is  Ihe  largest  ipecici, 
and  opproicbci  a  donkey  Iniiu.    (See  Akticote.)    (R.  L.*) 

mnUUS  (or  DoELtJUi),  QAIOl,  Roman  genera)  during  ttle 
fint  Cirthiginian  War  ud  conunander  in  the  first  Roman  DaMl 
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victoi;.  In  160  B^,  vhcn  codni]  !■  cotnmud  of  Ibc  lind 
lorcci  ia  Sidty,  he  wu  BHwintnl  to  supenede  tui  eoUogue 
Cn.  CameUiu  Sdpio  Auiu,  comnuader  of  the  fleet,  who  bad 
been  captimd  in  the  harbour  of  loptn.  RocofniciDg  that  the 
only  chance  of  VLCtoiy  lay  la^ghting  under  coDdilioni  ai  siimlar 
u  psoiblt  ID'  th«e  ai  a  lajid  eicagemenl,  he  invcnUd  a  lyiLem 
of  lAppJinf  inuu  (ctfrn)  and  boardiDf  bridgea^  and  gaJDcd  a 
bhlliojic  victoiy  over  the  Caitbaciiuan  fleet  oQ  Mylae  on  the 
oorlh  coaM  of  Sicily.  He  wu  accorded  a  tjiiunph  and  tlic 
disliactioa  of  being  accompanied,  vbcn  valkisc  in  the  UieeU 
duiiog  the  evening,  by  *.  tonhbemr  and  a  flule-player.  A 
memonal  column  {alumMi  raslrala),  kdoiDCd  nitb  llic  bcakt 
ol  the  capluicd  ihipi,  wu  Kt  up  in  honour  of  bit  victoiy.  Tie 
inscription  upoo  it  (see  Latin  Lahchace.  tecUon  J,  "  The 
Language  as  Recorded  ")  has  been  preserved  in  a  restored  form 
in  paeudo-arcbaic  language,  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

-      -    -      •  -         |i,  L  No.  i95;PolyWi    ■ 

^'  667;  and  pijKic  W«a5. 

DDISBDBO,  a  town  of  f^nnany  in  the  kingdom  of  Prm^ 
i;  m,  by  nil  N.  from  DOsitldorf,  between  the  Rhine  and  tbe 
Ruhr,  with  which  riven  it  communicite*  by  >  canal.  It  is  ad 
important  railway  ceolre.  Pop.  (iSSj)  47.S19;  Uv)  91.719; 
(igos),  including  niaoy  outlyint  townahipt  ihea  recently  iit- 
corporaUd,  igi.iji.  It  bat  six  Roman  Catholic  and  aii  Pro- 
taianl  churcln,  among  the  latter  the  fine  Gothic  Salvato> 
kirche,  of  the  ijlh  century.  It  is  well  funushod  with  scliools, 
which  include  a  school  of  machinery.  Of  modem  erectioni, 
the  concert  ball,  the  law  courts  and  a  mcniotial  fountaiD  to  (he 
cartographer  Gerhard  Kremer  (Mcrcatnr)  ara  worthy  nl  mention- 
There  are  Inquitanl  foundries,  rolling  miUs  (or  copper,  sled 
and  brut  plates,  chemical  works,  saw-milElig,  ahiphuildinc 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  soap  and  other  manufactures. 

Diuiburg  was  known  to  tbe  Romana  at  Cailnim  Dailimit, 
and  mentioned  under  tbe  Frankish  kinp  as  Diiparfum,  In  the 
nth  century  it  allnined  the  rank  of  an  imperial  free  town,  but 
on  being  mortgaged  in  1290  to  Clevea  it  lost  Its  privileges.  Al 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  it  was  traniferred  to  Branden- 
burg, and  during  (he  Thirty  Vean'  Wu  wu  alternately  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch.  In  165]  tlie  elector  Frederick 
William  of  Brandenburg  founded  here  a  Frolettant  uninnity, 
which  flourished  until  iSoi. 

DUK-SUK,  a  secret  society  of  New  Britain  01  New  Fomerwila, 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  in  tbe  South  PadSc  The  society  has 
religious  and  poUtit^  as  well  as  sodsl  objects.  It  reprcscatt 
arough  sort  of  law  and  order  through  its  pmiding  tpiiit  Duk-Duk, 

like  »  gigantic  candle-eitioguishcr  made  of  net  "  oB 

this  Egure  women  andxbildRn  are  forbidden  to  Ux  o, 

who  are  entitled  in  New  Britaui  to  their  own  camii  ik 

harder  than  men,  arc  Che  sptasl  victims  of  Di  hu 

levies  bUckmail  upon  them  if  tbey  are  about  i\a,  t*. 

These  are  generally  timed  to  coincide  with  the  he  ch 

the  women  are  out  in  tbe  fields  and  Ihetdore  canix  ng 

the  figure.    Justice  is  ciccuted,  fines  citorlcd,  U  tx; 

Uiet  and  all  tribal  matters  arc  arranged  by  1 uk 

membcn.  who  wear  bideou  masks  or  dialk  their  facet.  In 
carrying  out  punishments  they  aro  allowed  Co  bum  houses  and 
even  kiQ  penile.  Only  Dtaka  aa  belong  to  Duk-Duk,  the 
entrance  fees  of  which  vary  from  jo  to  100  fatbomi  of  diBorra 
[uuJ]  cowrie  ahells  strung  on  strips  of  cane).  The  udety  has 
its  secret  signs  sod  ritual,  and  festivals  at  which  tbe  pracnce 
U  s  atranger  would  mean  his  death.  Duk-Duk  only  appears 
with  the  full  mooo.  Tbe  society  is  now  much  ditciedited  and 
Is  fast  dying  out. 

See  "  f>uk.Duk  and  other  Customs  or  Forms  of  Expnsiign  of  the 
Mclaneun't  Intellectual  Life,"  by  Graf  von  Ffeil  (.fnini.  cfAiUlmp. 

DUKB  (correiponding  to  Fr.  Jnc,  ItaL  Jua,  Cer.  Htnof),  the 
title  of  one  of  (he  highest  orders  ol  the  European  nobility,  and 
aS  some  minor  sovereign  princes.  Tbe  word  "  duke,"  which  is 
deiivtd  from- the  Lai-  dux,  a  leader,  or  gtneral,  through  tbe 


Aise,  Jua,  rfu),  originany  dgnlfied  a  leader, 

lly  a  military  chief,  and  in  this  lattor  sense  wsa 
the  A.S.  kailnit  (ttre,  an  army,  and  ten.  taa 
Cer.  tilltai,  tt(;  Coth.  liuluii;  Ltt.  Juan) 
and  the  M  Cer.  irriut.  In  this  general  KDK  tbe  word  tuifived 
in  Englitb  liientuR  lutU  tbe  i7lh  century,  but  is  now  obsoktc 
The  origin  of  modem  dukes  is  IwoEold.  The  dux  Ant  appean 
in  the  Romas  empire  mder  tbe  •mpenc  Hadrian,  wul  by  the  tlma 
ol  the  Ganlisns  has  almdy  >  tccognisri  plies  in  Ibe  oAdal 
hierarchy.  Mi  waa  the  general  appointed  to  the  command  ol 
a  particular  cxpeditboo  and  his  fuDctions  were  purely  n^tuy. 
In  the  4th  century,  sf ler  the  separation  of  the  cfvfl  and  imlllai]r 
admlnutrations,  there  waa  a  duke  in  command  oC  the  tioopn 
quartered  in  eacb  ol  the  frontier  provinces  of  tbe  empire,  i^i 
the  dux  BnUuinianim.  The  number  of  dukes  EoatinuaUy  in- 
creased, and  in  the  eih  tod ;  th  centuries  there  were  dncu  at  Rmie^ 
Nsplis.  Rimini.  Venice  sod  Pecugl*.  Crsdutlly,  loo,  they  be- 
came charged  with  dvU  as  nell  u  military  fimctions.  and  evni 
cxerdtid  coasiderable  authority  in  ecdtsiatlical  admlolittatioa. 
Under  the  Byiantine  emperors  tbey  were  the  repraentaliva 
inalleausesof  tbecenlialpower.  The  Roman  title  of  duke  wu 
Ittt  dignified  than  that  of  count  [cdhut,  companion)  which  im- 
plied an  honourable  pccsODal  relation  to  the  emperor  (see  Comrr). 
Both  titles  were  borrowed  by  the  Merovingian  kinp  (or  the 
sdministntive  machinery  of  the  Fiank  empire,  and  under  then 
tbe  functions  of  the  duke  remained  substaclisltv  unaltered-  Ho 
wu  a  great  dvil  and  military  ofhdal,  charged  to  watch,  in  tbo 
lotcrcMt  of  the  crown,  over  groups  of  several  lamilaOa,  or  eeunl- 
sbips,  especially  in  the  bottler  provinces.    Thespbereof  the  duka 

permanent,  aometinus  tempotuy.  Under  the  Canriingians 
the  funclinna  of  the  dukes  remiined  tvbslantiaJly  the  same; 
but  with  the  decay  of  (he  royal  power  in  the  lotb  centary, 
both  dukca  and  counts  gained  in  local  authority;  the  Bom- 
ber of  dvke*  became  for  tbe  time  hied,  and  finally  title  «M 
office  weic  made  heiediuiy,  the  relation  to  tbe  aown  being 
reduced  to  that  of  more  or  less  shadowy  vaasalagc.      (See 

FKDIUmM.) 

Side  by  side  with  time  purely  official  dukedoms,  however, 
there  had  continued  to  ciltt,  or  bad  qnung  up,  either  inde- 
pendently or  in  more  «  less  of  subjection  to  the  Frank  rulers, 
national  dukedoms,  such  as  those  of  the  Atemanni,  tbe  Aqui- 
taniins,  and,  later,  ol  the  Bavarians  and  Thuiingius.  Thew 
were  developed  from  the  early  Teutonic  custom  by  which  the 
Jkrwf  waa  elected  by  the  nation  u  leader  for  a  particuhir  cam- 
paign, u  in  the  ease  of  tbe  hriUi[di  who  bad  led  the  first  Saion 
invaders  Into  Briuin.  Tacitus  says  ol  the  indent  Germans 
rejia  ex  nobiiiiaU,  duces  a  nrlitle  itrManT;  i.e.  they  elected  thdx 
dukes  for  their  warlike  prowess  only,  snd  as  purdy  military 
chiefs,  whereu  their  kings  were  cboien  from  a  loyal  family  of 
divine  descent.  Sometimes  (he  dukes  so  chosen  succeeded  In 
maiung  their  power  permanent  without  taking  tbe  style  of  king. 
To  this  national  category  belong,  besides  tbe  great  German 
dukedoms,  the  dukes  o(  Kormandy,  and  the  Lombard  dukca  ol 
Spoleto  and  Benevento,  who  traced  their  origin,  not  to  an 
■dministnitivt  aSice,  but  to  the  leadership  of  Teutonic  «n 
bands.  With  tbe  development  of  tlie  feudal  system  Ihr  ditiiac* 
Uon  between  the  olSdal  and  the  national  dukedoms  was  mon 
and  more  obliterated.  By  the  ijtb  and  14th  centuries  the  title 
had  became  purely  tcrritoriitl.  and  implied  no  necessary  over- 
lordsbip  over  counts  and  other  nobles,  who  existed  side  by  side 
withtheduk«astenaDts-in<bief  of  the  crown.  From  this  time 
the  significance  of  the  ducal  title  varies  widely  In  diSerent 
countries.'  Whenever  the  crown  got  the  better  of  tbe  feudsl 
^rit  of  independence,  u  In  France  or  Naples,  it  sank  from  bdng 
a  soverdgn  title  to  a  mere  sodal  diitinclion.  Implying  no  political 
power,  and  not  necessarily  any  territorial  InRuence.  In  ooitbeni 
Italy  and  in  Germany,  on  tbe  other  hand,  where  the  crown  had 
proved  too  weak  to  tumbst  the  fones  of  disroption,  it  tama 
ultimately  (0  imply  independent  BOvercignty. 

The  abolition  of  the  Holy  Empire  in  1B06  removed  even  the 
* "  -    -       .  .  ^,i^„ui. 
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"  ■"-"■''"■'  "  diml  hiMiiBi,  *x  that  of  Ratttmr,  vbicta 
ttMtm  vilh  tba  rli^iiiiMiiiil  liaUks  at  tb  lUUui  lovcniii 
ducUM  OBUio  rajnl  piMkft^  muU;  thit  of  aquatic  ol  blood 
(£tmMrtt(jM).  Id  luly,  wliBn  tkka  of  naUEC)!  gna  do  pn- 
ccdenot  U  emit,  thu  ti  diiks  (dKa)  hi*  Inct  aiBaty  all  n  ~     ' 


tninoi  MwadcBi,  *ad  to  th*  tut  that  tfaa 
by  imiduM  urttb  *  ptrtlculu  etuti.  PoUlinl  lipiIGcuice  it 
oooe.  Some  itcM  lullan  noblei  in  dulio,  noubly  tbe  beidi 
the  imt  Romu  dual  tuailiti,  but  not  ill  lulUo  duka  a. 
fnat  Doblo. 

Id  France  the  tltk  duka  at  ode  dsie  Implied  vut  tenitariil 
poirtr,  M  with  the  dubei  of  Durguwfy.  Nomiuidy,  Aqi 
Bod  Brituny,  aba  atMitnl  i  piiciical  Indcpcaduue  igiir 
cnwD.  Iheugh  it  wst  not  till  Ibe  utta  ceoluiy  tbat  ibr  liile  duke 
wudeGnitetyiTgacdeduiupcilaitaDthcn.  AtGnl(lnibe  iDib 
and  iilh  cenluries)  it  had  do  defined  tignificance,  and  even 
a  baron  d[  the  bithei  aobility  called  bimielf  In  cbaitert  duke, 
count  oreven  marquii,  IndiffereDily.  In  any  caie  tbeilrcngtbcD- 
tog  of  Ibc  loyal  power  gnduilly  apped  Ibe  >igDi£caDce  of  the 
Uile,  tuiil  on  Ibe  eve  of  the  Revolution  il  impliexl  do  more  than 
high  nnk  aod  piobibly  leniiotial  weallb. 
.  There  were,  oodei  Ibe  andtH  rltimi,  tbie*  ctiaei  of  dukei  in 
Fiance:  (i)  duka  who  wen  peen  (ice  Peei*ce]  and  bad  a  leal 
In  the  parlement  of  Paris;  (i)  herediury  duke*  who  were  sot 
peen;  (j)  "  hnvet "  dukes,  created  for  lile  only.  TTie  Fiincb 
duke  nnki  in  Spain  with  the  "  (randee  "  (q.t.),  and  vice  vena. 
In  republican  France  the  already  eiiiling  title*  an  ofiidtlly 
Rcogniied,  but  they  an  now  no  Biore  than  the  badge*  of  di>- 
linguiihed  anceiEry.  Bcaides  the  deicendand  oI  Ibe  feudal 
■ristociacy.  then  an  in  France  certain  ducal  {unQie*  dating 
from  Napoleon  I.'»  creation  of  i«o6  (tj.  duo  d'AIbufeta,  de 
MontebellD,  de  FeltrcJ,  Iicm  Louii  PhiSppe  (due  d'lily,  and  due 
d'Atidif[Kt-Pa«)uier)^df lom  Napoleoa  III.  (MabiluiS,M«genta, 

Id  Engtand  the  title  of  duke  wai  uDkuown  tUl  t}w  I4lb  century, 
though  in  Siaon  lima  the  lille  ealdorman,  aitcrwaidi  eicbanged 
for  "  earl,"  wu  umetlma  rendered  In  Latin  a*  rfiu,>  and  Ibe 
En^ib  kingl  m  John'i  time  styled  thcnuelvcs  dukes  of  Nor- 
Diandy,  and  doka  of  Aqultaioe  even  later.  In  1J37  King 
Edward  IIL  erected  the  county  of  Cornwall  into  b  duchy  for  hia 
■on  Edward  tbe  Black  Prince,  who  wai  thus  the  first  Efigliih  duke. 
Tlie  second  wai  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  Derby,  Lincoln  and 
Leicatei.  who  was  created  duke  of  Laocastar  in  ijji.  Id  Scot- 
land the  title  of  duke  was  first  bestowed  in  1J9S  by  Robert  IIL 
on  his  ddat  ton  David,  who  was  made  duke  of  Rocheiay,  aod 
on  bis  brother,  who  b-cune  duke  of  Albany. 

British  duke*  nnk  neit  to  priaea  and  princeMes  of  the  bhiod 
nyal,  the  two  archbishop*  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  kird 
Chancellor,  Klc,  bui  beyond  this  precedence  they  have  00  '  il 
privilege*  which  are  not  shared  by  peers  of  lower  rai  re 

Pekuce).     Tbougb  their  full  style  a*  piocUimcd  by  thi  d 

f*  "  moat  high,  potent  and  noble  prince,"  and  they  an  ii  d 

in  the  AlmGnaih  it  Calka,  they  are  not  recogaiud  as  the  I* 

In  blood  of  tbe  crowned  or  mediatized  duka  of  the  cot  t, 

and  tbe  daughter  of  an  English  duke  marrying  a  foreig  ii 

prince  can  only  take  bis  lille  by  courtay,  01  where,  un  le 

*' house-laws  "  of  certain  famitiei,  a  family  coundt  >a is 

Ibe  match.  Tbe  eldest  son  of  an  Er«liih  duke  take!  as  a  rule 
by  caurtes7  the  second  title  of  hn  father,  and  ranks,  wiih  or 
without  the  lille,  as  a  marquos.  Tbe  other  ions  and  daughteis 
bear  Ibe  lilla  "  Lord  "  and  "  Ijidy  "  before  their  Chiistian 
names,  also  by  courtay.  A  duke  in  tbe  Biillib  peerage,  if  oot 
nyal,  is  addretaed  aa  "Your  Cna  "  and  ii  styled  "  Ihe  Most 
Noble."  (See  Aicinnjn,  CiaA>  DttEC,  Ud,  for  the  ducal 
coronet,  CiowH  and  CaaoHCt.)  <W.  A.  P.> 

So  Bta  HttMta  imx.  Era  TijUniu  du.  In  1  d«fter  at  Edward 
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a  i5tl|.cenlury  insCnmKBt  of  toctnre  itMmhb'ng  the  n 
Bhrkslnne  Ky*  (CtmmaiUHa,  IL  lec.  jsfi):"  T^  tnal  by  ri^ 
Is  ullcily  unknown  to  the  law  oif  Englaud,  tbougb  onoe  wIkd  tha 
dukia  ol  Exeter  and  SuBolk,  tDd  other  miDitteii  od  Houy  VL, 
had  laid  a  doigo  to  Inuoduoe  the  civil  (t.e.  Roman}  law  Into  the 
kingdom  la  tlw  rule  of  govenuneDI,  for  a  begimung  thereof  they 
crcctol  a  lad  foe  UrtUK,  wbldi  wa*  called  in  deiiBon  the  duke 
ol  Eieter'a  daughter,  and  atill  renaina  in  tha  Tower  of  London, 
when  it  waa  used  a*  an  tngliie  of  state,  not  of  law,  more  than 
once  in  Queen  Elizabeth'!  reign.  But  when,  upon  Ibe  asaasilna. 
lion  of  Villieo,  duke  ol  Bafkin^am,  by  Fehon,  it  was  propoied 
in  the  privy  council  to  put  Ihe  asaasiin  to  the  rack,  in  order  lo 
discover  hb  accomplice*,  tbt  Judge*  being  consoltnl,  declared 
unaninieusly  that  no  (ucb  proceeding  wa*  allowable  by  the  lawa 
of  England." 

SQIUB.  CAHL  AKDBBU  (iSro-l7Si),  Cennan  dassiial 
•cholai  and  juriil,  wai  bom  at  Unna  la  Wotpbalta.  He  studied 
at  tbe  univenity  of  Fiaukw  undo  Jicob  PeriEOnim.  In  1700 
be  waa  ippsinted  teacher  of  history  and  eloqucDCc  at  tbe  Rerboia 
gymnaaiuB,  in  1104  vi«.{iriBcipal  of  tbe  icbool  at  the  Hague, 
and  Id  ififi  be  sucoeded  (wlib  Drakeoborcfa  aa  cDlleague)  to 
the  professanhip  lormetly  bdd  by  Peter  Buidiidd  at  Utrecht. 
After  Hghtim  yean'  ttnue  ba  redgDed  Us  poet,  and  lived  ia 
retirement  at  Yiielstcin  and  VitOeD.  Hia  bciltb  GnaDy  broke 
down  under  ciceaive  atudy,  *Dit  ba  died,  almost  hiiad,  at  the 
house  of  a  relative  in  Mddeikh  Dear  Dulahurg,  on  tbe  jih 
of  November  1752.  Hi*  chid  eliwlcal  wariu  wen  ediliona  of 
Ftorus  (1711)  ud  Tbucydida  (17JI,  amidered  bit  hot).  He 
brought  out  the  ind  ediiion  of  PaiBmlua'a  Orittno  Bah^limkat 
d  Aenfluitiu  Ujst)  and  Ms  comnKBliiy  od  Pompontus  Mela 
(i7]6~i737).  Duker  waa  ileo  an  authority  on  ancient  law,  and 
published  Op/ueula  waria  it  laiimuli  tlmim  juritcmniUtnim 
(S7ii),  and  a  revision  of  Ibc  Lna  Auiau  of  S.  Fclit  (1741). 

Sec  C.  Sue,  OwmOkm  iilMranMi.  vi.  167;  articlei  in  AUrm. 
<uw  inlKkt  BiQpofUi  ud  ia  Ench  and  Gruber'a  AUpmaiit 
EiKiUtfidu. 

aUKIHIBS,  THL  a  aame  ^ven  to  S  district  Id  Ibe  N.W. 
of  Nottinghamshire,  England;  included  wilbia  Ibe  ancient 
Sherwood  Forest  (f  j.).  Tbe  dbdc  h  taken  from  tbe  etfstenca 
of  sever*]  *dj*cent  demonei  of  ooliiemFn,  and  tbe  chat*ctet 
of  the  Forat  is  10  Hme  eilcnt  preserved  heft.  On  the  Dortk 
i*  tba  Sbe&eld-Retford  branch  of  tlie  Great  Central  railway, 
serving  iba  town  of  WaAaof,  connecting  at  Retford  with  tba 
Great  Northern  nilaay,  while  on  tbe  south  the  Creat  Central 
railway  serves  Ibe  imill  market  [own  of  Ollerton,  and  connect* 
with  Ibe  Creat  Northern  at  Dukeiies  JoBclioa.  Tbe  Mlowins 
demeaoe*  are  conqiciaed  In  the  district  Woibop  Uanor 
foRoeiiy  belonged  to  tha  dukes  •!  Norfolk.  Wdbeck  Abbey 
is  Ibe  leat  of  the  duke*  of  Portland,  to  whom  it  came  from  the 
Cavei^sfa  fsmily  (duke*  of  Newcastle);  the  mansion  is  mainly 
disaie  in  styk,  duing  frooi  the  early  i7tb  century,  hut  with 
many  subsequent  idditioo);  Ibe  fifth  duke  of  Portlud  (d.  1879) 
built  tbe  curfooi  isics  of  )ubteitanean  corridor*  ind  charoben 
benrslh  tbe  ground*.  Oumber  Home,  Ihe  seat  of  the  duke* 
of  Newcastle,  it  beautifully  placed  above  a  lake  In  a  fine 
park.  Thoreiby  House  il  the  seat  of  Ihe  «rls  Manvers,  la 
whom  it  cune  on  the  extinction  of  the  dukedom  of  Kingston; 
part  of  this  demesne  is  a  splendid  tract  ol  wild  woodland. 

DUKES,  LEOPOLD  (iSto-i&^i),  Hungarian  critic  of  Jewish 
liteialura.  He  spent  about  twenty  years  In  England,  and  frapi 
hii  researdles  in  tbe  Bodleian  library  and  tbe  British  Museum 
(which  conlain  two  of  the  most  valuable  Hebrew  libmics  in 
Ibe  world)  Dukes  was  able  lo  complete  Ihe  woik  of  Zuni  (j-v.). 
The  most  popular  noik  of  Duka  was  his  Ratbiniidu  BltmcnUlt 
(1S44}.  in  which  be  collected  the  rabbinic  proverbs  and  illustrated 
them  from  the  gnomic  literatura  of  other  people*.  Dukes  madr 
many  conliibu  lions  to  philology,  but  his  best  work  was 
connected  with  the  roedievil  Hebnw  poetry,  especially  Iba 
Cibird.  (LA) 

DDKlHriBlD,  a  municipal  borough  of  Cheshire,  Cnglaod, 
wilbin  tbe  patliameDlary  borough  of  Slalybiidge,  fi  m.  E.  of 
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disiiici  In  the  nonfa-eut  oi  the  county,  betw««D  Sulybridg* 
■nd  Aihton-undcr-Lyna,  tad  is  Bttvtd  by  Ihe  London  &  Nonb 
Walein  tnd  Great  Ccntnl  railnnyi.  There 
coUleriei,  and  the  oiher  induitcia  indude  cotton 
cidica-prinilog,  hii-nuliinf,  iran-foundiag, 
nuDufactuR  ei  fiRbridu  and  tUo.  A  ponion  Rniain)  oi 
the  old  tunbercd  Ihikinfield  Hall,  in  the  ckipd  of  which 
Samuel  Eaton  (d.  lU;}  laught  the  fint  congregational  church 
is  the  Donb  of  England.  The  cbtpd,  rancb  enUrged,  iinill 
uicd  by  tUt  deDODdiuttoa.  TliB  borough,  IncOTjMiited  in 
iSgg,  ii  under  >  miyor,  6  ildeimiD  and  iB  coundilon.    Ana, 

BDICIOM  (SerHaB,  t/tlt«,TDik.a(in),  ■  Riport  of  MoDte- 
•egro,  on  lb*  Adriatic  Sea,  S  m.  W.  of  the  Albanian  frontier. 
Pop,  (1900)  about  yxB.  Shut  in  by  hiUi  and  loroti,  and  built 
partly  on  a  promanlniy  overlooUag  in  bay.  partly  along  the 
thore,  Duldgno  ii  (be  pRttieit  of  MoDtencgrin  [oniii.  Ill 
narrov  crooked  lueai  however,  vith  iti  baxaan,  nuaques, 
mlnareti  and  veiled  womes,  give  to  ht  piclurewiueneia  a 
decidedly  Turkoh  alt.  The  old  quarter,  on  the  promoDlory,  ii 
walled,  and  has  a  medieva]  cutle.  once  of  great  itreoglb.  Turk* 
farm  ib«  balk  of  the  Infaabltaoti.  although  tbeir  nunben 
decreaaed  auadily  (Iter  iSSo,  when  the  population  numbered 
ibont  Booo.  Albiniaiu  and  Ilitiau  are  taiily  muaerou). 
Duldgno  ha*  a  Ronun  Calbollc  cathedral  tad  an  andenl  Latin 
church.  The  AuiKian  Uoyd  iteiiinen  call  at  inlcrvals,  and 
aome  ihipbuUding  and  fiihing  ue  carried  on;  but  the  harbour 
lacki  theliir  and  it  li)J]le  to  depoaiu  of  tUt. 

To  ibe  RomarK,  who  ciptund  it  In  16;  i.e.,  Duldgno  wu 
known  u  Ukinlum  or  Okinlitm;  Id  the  ieiddle  age*  it  wai  a 
notcd.haunt  of  piratet;  ia  Ihe  tjih  ceolury  it  was  the  reiideoce 
of  Sabbatai  Zebi  (d.  1676),  a  Jew  who  declared  binuelf  (0  be  the 
Mcubih  but  afiecwardi  embtsced  IiUm.  In  tyiS  Dulcigno 
wu  Ibe  icene  of  a  great  VeneLUn  defeat.  It  belonged  to  the 
Turks  until  tMo,  when  iu  cession,  accordlog  to  the  terou  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  (187B),  wa*  cnlorced  by  the  "  Dulcigno  demon- 
■Intion,"  in  which  the  fleet!  of  Great  Britaia,  France,  Cennany, 
Anuria  and  Ruiaia  Cook  part. 

SULCIMBl  (Fr.  lymfaiuim;  Cer.  BuOntt,  Cjmial;  Ital. 
eonlofi,  limpanai  or  miitrit  bdctM),  the  piiolalype  of  the 
faanoforte,  an  ia*tnjnient  consisting  of  a  horiioatal  »oand<h«t 
over  which  are  tiretched  a  varying-  narnber  of  wire  *tringa  act 
in  vibralion  by  itTokH  ol  little  nicks  or  ham  men.  The  dulcimer 
diflrrcd  Irom  the  pulterium  a  paaJLcry  chiefly  in  the  manner 
of  playing,  the  latter  having  the  itrinp  plucked  by  means  of 
fingen  or  plectrum,  Tht  shape  of  the  dulcimer  is  a  trnpeie 
or  Imncated  trian^c,  having  (he  baas  atdnga  stretched  parallel 
with  Ibe  base,  which  meatures  from  3  to  4  fL;  the  Btringi  de- 
creue  gradually  in  length,  the  ahonest  moaauring  from  about 
tfl  to  S4  in.  at  the  tmncaied  apex.  The  aound-board  has  one 
or  two  rose  sound-boles;  (he  strings  are  attached  on  one  side  lo 
bitil  pins  arid  al  the  ether  (0  the  larger  tuning  pint  firmly 
Gied  in  the  wrest  r4ank.  Tbe  strings  ol  fine  bran  or  iron  wire 
aia  Id  group*  ol  two  to  five  unbons  to  each  note:  the  vibrating 
lengllu  ol  the  strings  are  determined  by  means  of  two  bTidget. 
The  duldmci  ii  placed  upon  a  tabic  in  front  of  tbe  pertonner, 
who  atrikcl  the  strings  with  a  litltehammermounledonaDieial 
rod  and  covered  on  one  aide  with  hard  and  on  the  other  with 
ioft  Icalhtc  for  forle  and  piano  eflects.  Tbe  compasa,  now 
cfaromalic  throughout,  varies  according  10  the  lire  of  the  inatm- 
ment;  Ihc  large  cymbalom  of  the  UungariiD  ^I>Je>  ha* 

range  ol  lour  cbiomatic  octaves. 


bis  ^vn  rfae  lo  niioy 

no  Icia  than  lour  diflBtnt  inil 

(from  Cr.  i*iia,  pluck,  pull), 

nringed.  '    '        ' 


;ame  a  matter  of  history.  Il  was  then  perceived  Ihat  Ibe 
ilterium  in  which  the  strinp  were  plucked,  and  the  dulcimer 
which  ihcy  were  struck,  when  provided  with  keyboards, 
ve  rise  to  two  distinct  families  of  instTumcnls,  di^cring 

of  the  psalletium  stopped  a!  the  harpsichord. 
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described  and  Dlniuatcd  by  Men 
it  has  thirteen  coursei  ol  pairs  ol  unison*  or  octave 
string*  were  of  brass  wire,  the  oihcra  of  ilceL  The  curved  5tic« 
was  allowed  to  foil  gently  on  to  the  strings  and  to  rebound  many 
times,  whicb,  Mersenne  remarks,  produce*  an  cflect  similar  to 
Ibe  trembling  or  tremolo  of  other  instrumems.  Praeiorius' 
figures  a  backbrett  having  a  body  in  the  shape  of  a  Iruncalnl 
triangle,  with  ■  bridge  placed  between  two  iom  sound-holes, 
■nd  played  by  means  at  two  sticks.  Another  kind  of  hsckbrcit' 
<)  psaltery),  which  was  played  with  the  Angcn,  wis  known  (a 
Praetorius.  The  panialeon,  a  double  dulcimer,  named  alter  the 
inventor,  Panialeon  Hebenitreit  of  Eislcben,  a  violinltt,  had 
two  sound.boards,  18s  strings,  one  scale  of  ovcrspun  catgut,  ibe 
other  of  wire.  Hebenslreil  travelled  to  Paris  with  his  monster 
dulcimer  In  i;os  and  played  before  Louis  XIV..  who  baptlild 
it  PaKlaUn.  QuuiU*  and  Quirin  of  Blonkcnburg'  both  gan 
desctipliona  of  tbe  instrument.  tK.  S.) 

DttLKEX,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  Provii^ 
iim.bynilS.W.fiomCrefeld..  Pop.  10,000.  IihuilRoman 
Catholic)  Gothic  parish  church.  There  are  manufaciuies  ti 
linen,  cotton,  ^Ik  and  velvet,  &c.,  ironworks  and  foundries. 

DDLOHQ,  PIERRE  LODIS  (i;g5-iSje;,  French  chemist  and 
physicist,  was  bom  at  Rouen  on  the  i:th  (or 
r7Ss.  He  began  as  a  doctor  in  one  ol  the  I 
Faria,  hut  soon  abandoned  medicine  lor  j 
After  acting  a*  assisunt  lo  Berthollct,  he  became 
professor  of  cbemislry  at  the  faculty  oF  sciences  an< 
and  veterinary  Kbools  at  Alfort,  and  then  (iSio)  piolessor  <t 
physics  at  the  Ecole  Polytecbnique.  of  which  he  was  appointed 
director  in  1B30.  He  died  in  Parison  the  iBih  (or  ..jih)  of  July 
iSjS.  His  earUest  work  was  chemical  In  character.  In  lEii 
be  discovered  chloride  of  nitrogen;  during  hit  ciperimcnts 
serious  eiplosions  occurred  twice,  and  he  lost  one  eye,  beside* 
sustaining  severe  Injuries  to  Us  hand.  He  also  investigated 
the  oiygeo  compoonds  of  phoipboius  and  nitrogen,  and  wu 

'  ~'  iH  of  the  nuiica]  InKminenti  in  thow  venrs  of  iht 

d  the  book.  "       '  ""  """"  " 

[s  nuiijue  (Paris.  1S69),  vol.  ii.  p 
>>»il  Xttrittl  Naiimt  (^London,  il 


.y.h)  of  February 

ientlfic  research. 
■ame  9ucct«ively 


airings  with  lonj 
*trings  with  thei 
Nebudiadi 
rendered  "  psalli 


nds.    This  ii 
islated  "  psaltery  "  in  Dan,  iii.  j,  St,  a 
"  in  the  Stpiua^nt,  a  coalusion  '  ' 


Job.  J. 


re  de  Hell,  Vttau  a  Ftju,  p,  liii. 
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DULSE— DULWICH 


653 


OCDflheBnt  tobcildlhchjidncnthtoiy  ofadd*.  Id  iSi;, 
{■  coniuiKtiaa  wilb  Alod*  Tkbit  Petit  (n9>-iS»},  '^ 
pnlcMOt  «f  ptayua  at  Ihi  itak  FdylediDique,  he  made  onful 
compuisaa*  belwcn  Ihe  mercury  ud  the  air  tfaennomeiri. 
'nc  Gut  pubtlihed  rcnrcb  (1816}  deaJt  wiih  ibe  dilauiion  of 
■olids.  Uquidi  and  gases  uul  Hitll  Ibe 


d  by  ai 


vliich  *u  cioinwd  by  the  French  Acadttny.  In  a  ihitd,  "  On 
Kunc  Imponuit  points  in  the  theory  of  heat"  (iSig).  ihey 
•Uted  (hat  the  specific  hc«U  of  Ihirteen  lolid  elcmenii  which 
they  had  invcitl^icd  were  nearly  pcopoitionil  la  their  atomic 
wttghu— a  fact  otherwiK  eipreued  io  the  "  Uw  of  Dulong  and 
Petit  "that  the  atoDU  of  simple  subslancet  have  equal  capaciiiea 
tat  htu.  Subcequent  papeis  by  Dulong  ««e  oincemed  with 
"  New  dclermi nations  of  the  proportions  of  water  and  the 
density  of  certain  clastic  Buids"  (iSie,  irith  Benetins);  the 
pnptity  possased  by  certain  metals  o(  facilitating  the  cora- 
binaiion  of  gases  (1813  with  Thtnard);  the  tcfiaciing  powen 
ol  eH(*  fi8i61:  ajid  the  specific  heats  of  gases  (iS>a).  In 
a  reseatch,  undertaken  with  Atago  for  the 


towti  ol  ibe  ohl  ch 
The  appaistui 


!  clastic  I 

le  purpoia  o(  this  determination  he  se 
1  of  mercury,  (utislmcted  with  13  si 
2  nHtrcs  king  and  s 


SlGeflcvi 


in  the  Coll^  Hen: 


e,  and  the  coadiaion  was  that  up  to 
twoUy-icveD  atmospheres,  the  highot  ptesiure  aiiained  in  the 
cipawents.  Boyle's  law  holds  good.  In  legaid  to  ucam,  (he 
utd  tower  was  so  shaky  that  it  waa  coosidcrcd  unwiac  10  risk  the 
etfects  ct  an  eJeplosion,  and  therefore  the  mercury  column  was 
TBOovnl  bodily  to  a  court  in  the  obaervaloiy.  The  ori^nal 
Intention  was  to  push  the  eipcrlmenia  to  a  pressure  equivalent 
10  thirty  atmo^iherei,  but  owing  toiheafgnaof  lailureeihibiied 
by  the  boiler  the  limit  actually  reached  waa  twenty^four  atmo- 
ipbens.at  which  pressure  the  thcrmometcn  indicated  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  sia^C-  In  his  last  paper,  published  posthumously 
in  iSjS.  Dubng  gave  an  account  of  eipciimenls  made  to  dcter- 
iBiiic  the  beat  diieogaged  in  the  combination  of  various  simple 
aful  compound  bodies,  together  witb  a  description  ol  the  calori" 
lAeler  he  employed. 

DOUBOr.andCaeLrfai&aid.inbotaBy.JUiiJyiiuiriapa/iHKr, 
fHM  of  (be  red  aeawecds,  consuting  of  flat  soUtary  or  tufted 
purplisb-red  fronds,  fan^ahaped  in  general  outline  and  divided 
■niowiinefouaaeyBehts,  which  are  often  again  aj>d  agin  divided 
in  a  locked  manner.  It  variei  very  much  in  siie  and  degree  of 
tnncUnc,  ranging  from  5  or  6  to  11  or  more  inches  long.  It 
gfowi  on  rocks,  ahdl-fisfa  or  larger  seaweeds,  and  is  used  by  the 
poor  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  a  relish  with  their  food.  It  is 
ctiiamoDly  dried  and  eaten  raw,  the  Savour  being  brought  out 
by  long  chewing.  In  the  Meditemaeaa  it  is  vsed  cooked  in 
ngouta  and  made  dishes. 

See  W.  H.  Harvey,  J'iycWacieo  BrtMIui^,  vol.  iL  plates  317,  ail. 

DULDTH,  >  dty  and  the  county-ieit  of  St  Loub  county, 
Minncaatn,  USA.,  at  the  W.  end  o!  Lake  Superior,  at  the  mouth 
d  the  St  Louis  river,  about  ijo  m.  N.E.  oi  MinneapoEs  and 
St  PmJ.  Pop.  (1880)  348J;  (i8«o)  jj,ii5;  (1900)  S".**9p  o* 
whom  >e,9la  were  foreign-born  and  3S7  "ere  negroes;  (1910 
census)  li^M.  Of  the  io,g8j  lorelgn.bom  in  1900,  5099 
were  Enghsb-Caiuidians,  5047  Swedes,  365;  NorwegianSj  i68j 
Cemiani,  and  1185  FrcncS.CBnadiana.  OuhiUi  is  saved  I 
Ibe  Duluifa  and  Iron  Range,  the  I>uluth,  Misaabe  It  Norther 
.  the  Dulutb,  South  Shore  &  Ailaniic.  the  Chicago  &  Nort 
Western  (the  North- Weslcm  lint),  the  Great  Northern,  and  (he 
Northern  Pacific  railways.  Situatedatliaeiivtiyonihesideand 
akmg  the  base  of  a  high  bluS  rising  600  It.  above  the  take  level. 
Duluth  ties  at  the  W.  end  of  Superior  Bay  (here  called  Duluih 
Harbour),  directly  opposte  the  city  of  Superior,  Wisconsin. 
A  narrow  atrfp  of  land  known  as  Minnesota  Point,  T  m.  in  length 
and  eitending  toward  Wiicoojia  Point,  which  projects  from 
the  Wtaconain  abore,  tqamtca  the  bay  fiiun  tiM  lake  and  forms 


with  St  Louts  Bay  one  oltbe  finest  naloral  hatbounin  the  wnld. 
The  natural  entrance  to  the  hartwur  is  the  narrow  channel 
between  the  two  points,  but  tbere  is  also  ■  ship^inal  across 
'linnesota  Point,  spanned  by  a  cntions  aerial  bridge  400  ft.  long 
Id  186  ft.  abow  the  water. 

Tbe  unusually  favourable  poulion  for  lake  trotuporlaiion, 

and  the  extensive  tributary  region  in  the  N.W.,  with  ample  rail 

leiiona,  make    Duluth-Supeiioi  one  of  the  Eccmest  com- 

'ial  ports  in  the  country.    ThelwadtiBCOnstituIethelarseet 

coal.d!sirfbu  ting  centre  in  the  N.  W.,  and  have  some  ol  the  largest 

coat-docks  in  the  world.     Upwards  of  twenty  grain  elevators, 

net  capadly  of  nearly  35,000,000  bushels,  which  receive 

lus  quantities  of  grain  from  the  Red  River  Valley. 

:>bo,  and  the  Dakotas,  cither  for  home  manu^ture  or  lor 

ipment  to  the  East,  an:  among  the  DOleworthy  sights  of 

the  pkicei  and  extensive  orenjocks  are  icquitcd  fi 


the  en 


e  rich  Vennition  and  Mcaabi  i: 


refrei 


taga  In  igo?  c 
itlipped  from  tliis  port.  Duluth  is  also  an  Important  hay 
market.  There  are  Sour  and  lumber  mi  Us,  foundries  and  machine 
ihopa,  wooden  ware,  cooperage,  sash,  do<Dr  and  bb*nd,  lath  and 
ihingle  iactories,  and  shipyards.  In  tgog  great  mills  ol  the 
Uinnesota  Steel  Co.  were  begun  here.  In  1905  the  factory 
product  ol  Duluth  waa  valued  at  tio.jjgjtog,  ai 


)-S%  over  thai 


of  i< 


.     Thef 


^  S(alcs. 


;r  lumishca  one  o( 


ance  and  hcdlhful;  tbci 

vards.  the  chief  of  the  for 
Cascade,  Lincoliv  and  Chester.  Thei 
the  tuck  of  Duluth  commands  excelli 
Among  the  principal  bu 


the  principal  residcDtisI 


i[  parks  and  boule- 
irmount,  PoitLind, 
Boulevard  drive  at 
n  oF  dty  and  lake. 


bc^tal  ai 

ywithso,o, 
ichodklas 


tnard  of  trade,  Lye 
Fcd'ciai.  Providence,  Lonsdale,  Torrey,  Alwoith, 
Wolvin  buildings.  St.  Mary's  hospitai.  St.  Luke's 
Spalding  Hotel.  Theteil  apublic<Coniegic)tibtai 
volumes  in  igo8.  The  building  of  the  central  tiigh  1 
cal),  one  o(  the  finest  intheUniiedStales,  elected  at  a  coGtol  about 
Sjoo,ooo,  has*  square  clock  tower  )]o  It.  high,  and  an  auditorium 
seating  looo.  The  city  also  has  a  technical  high  school,  and  in 
addition  to  the  regular  high  school  courses  there  are  departments 
of  business,  manual  (raining  arid  domestic  science.  At  Dolulh 
also  is  a  slate  normal  school,  erected  in  (go5.  The  federal  govern- 
ment maintains  here  a  liie-saving  sUIioil  OD  Minnesota  Point, 

The  first  Europeans  to  visit  the  ^te  ol  Duluth  ven  probably 
French  cnrettfs-da'boii,  possibly  the  adventurous  Rodbson  and 
Gro&eiUiers.  The  first  visitor  certainty  kttown  to  have  been  her* 
was  Danid  Grcyiolon,  Stenr  Da  Lhut  (d.  .jog),  a  French  trader 
and  eiphirer,  who  atiout  1678  skirted  Lake  Superior  and  tniilt  a 
stockaded  trading-post  at  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  river  on  tlie  N. 
shore.  From  him  the  place  received  its  name.  A  tmding-posl 
was  establiihcd  near  the  present  dty,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  about 
1 751,  and  this  eventually  became  a  depit  ol  Astor's  American  Fur 
Company.  There  was  no  permancntsetllementst  Duluih  proper,- 
boveTcr,  untH  1853,  and  in  iBAo  ttiere  were  only  go  inbabiunts. 
Incorporated  in  ig;a,  in  vihich  year  nilway  connexian  with  thi 
South  waa  established,  its  grawtli  kss  slow  In  some  years,  tlit 
increase  [gr  the  decade  iljs-iSBo  being  very  slight  (from  jiji 
to  itSi);  but  ttie  extension  of  railways  into  the  north-westem 
wticat  region,  the  opeoing  up  ol  Lake  Superior  to  commerce,  and 
finally  the  development  oil  tin  Vermilion  and  Mesalii  iron  nnges, 
broughtona  period  of  almost  Hnpamlleled  growth,  marked  liy  the 
i.-Li-  ■  .    popuj^t^jj  of  more  than  850%  ht' 


iSo  and  iSgo;  betwe 
SceJ.  R.Carey.HfIlvry«/ZhitaMaii 
tgsli  fj^gtii  and  Ch'pmin.  Dulw 
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raJViii. 
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DUMAGUETE— DUMAS  THE  ELDER 


Ihe  pAritba  of  S 


Ounuc  monkB  of  Bennandiey,  pa«ed  tbrangh  vuious  hind&  (o 
Edward  AUeyn  (f.s.)  in  1606.  Hi*  foundation  of  the  CoUige 
of  God'i  Giit,  toaimDbJy  ulled  Dulwich  CoUege,  ma  opened 
with  great  ilate  on  the  ijlh  of  September  161(1,  in  the  preaence 
of  Loid  Chancellot  Baton,  Lord  ArundcU,  Inigo  Jonea  and  othei 
distingujahed  JnEn-  According  to  the  lettcn  patent  the  alms- 
Deonle  ud  scbabn  wen  to  be  choKn  in  equal  propoitions  from 
I  (Cambeiwell),  St  Botolph  without 
Dui'a  (Southwark).  and  "  that  part  ol 
the  parish  aj  St  Cila  without  Cripplegatc  whidi  ii  in  the  county 
of  Middlescl."  By  a  Kiia  of  ttitut«  signed  in  i6j6,  afewdayi 
before  his  diath,  Alleyo  ordained  that  hii  school  ihould  be  lot 
the  irulniction  of  So  boys  coAsisting  of  three  distinct  cbioes^^ 
<i)  Ibe  twdve  poor  tdu^rs;  (i)  children  of  iahabilints  of  Dul- 
wich, who  wae  to  b«  taught  freely;  and  {j)  "  lowne  or  foreign 
ichoUers,"  nbo  were  "to  pay  such  allowance  as  the  masler  and 
wardens  shall  anoint."  The  alnspef^le  consisted  of  six  "  poor 
brethren  "aodsii"  pooraisten,"  and  the  teaching  and  governing 
■US  of  *  mutet  and  a  warden,  who  were  always  to  be  of  the 
founder's  sunume,  and  four  fellows,  all "  graduates  and  divines." 
unong  «4iain  wcte  apportioned  the  ministerial  work  of  the  chapd, 
the  ifUtruciioa  of  the  boys;  and  the  supervision  of  the  almspeoplc. 
'       Lo  establish  a  great  pubHc 


Khool  upon  the  model  of  Weal 

al  benefit*  of  God' 
Gift  College  were  restiiclcd  to  the  twelve  poor  icfacdin.  Suc- 
cessive actions  at  law  resulted  in  the  ruling  that  it  vM  not  within 
the  comnelcnce  of  the  founder  to  divert  any  portion  of  the 
daiion  to  the  use  of  otben  than  the  members 
1  in  the  letlen  palenU  In  1S41,  however, 
le  towards  the  mJlntion  of  Alleyn'i  schemes, 
ndation  was  enliiely  recoottituted  by  act  of 
padiamcnt.  It  comprbcs  two  Khooli,  the  "Upper"  and  the 
"  Lower,"  now  called  raptttively  Dulwich  College  and  Aileyn's 
•chool.  In  Ihc  Upper  kIidoI,  bow  ooe  of  the  important  English 
"  public  schools, "  tbcie  are  dassical,  modem.stience  and  cngineer- 
ingsides.  The  Lowtr  school  is  devoted  to  middle-class  education. 
The  buildings  of  Ibc  Upper  school,  by  Charles  Barry,  contain 
k  fine  haU.  The  cotkgc  posiotei  a  splendid  picture  gallery, 
bequeathed  by  Sir  P.  F.  Bourleois,  R-A.,  in  iSi  I,  with  a  separate 
codowmcnl.  The  pictute*  include  some  eitiuislte  Murilha  and 
choke  specimens  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  surplus  income  of 
the  gallery  fund  <i  devoted  lo  iostruciion  in  drawing  and  design 
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fa,  Dtlaia  CtlUp  aMi  Ed-tri  AUty%  (Londi 
FY,  Tki  HiUory  ^  Dtlmiik  Ctlitv.  wi»  d  "1 
-'cr  (Loodon.  iS;3). 


DUMACnBTB.  the  capital  town  of  the  province  of  Negros 
Oriental,  tsland  of  Negios,  Philippine  Islands,  on  Tahin  Stnit. 
Pop.  (looj)  14,894.  The  town  of  Sibnlin  (pop.  in  190].  S41J) 
was  anaeaed  to  Dunagucte  in  190J,  after  the  census  had  been 
Dumaguete  Ilea  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural 

The  puUic  buildings,  which  include 
ind  bdfry,  are  large,  aubstantial  and 


taken. 

keplbyChii 
an  interesting  watch- 
well  cared  for. 

DDIIAIUnO,  >  town  of  Ibe  pnviDce  of  Cebfi,  island  ol  Cebl^ 
FUlippioe  Idiuda,  00  tbc  W.  coul,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duman- 
jug  rivet,  about  40  m.  S.W.  of  the  town  of  CebA.  Fop,  (looj) 
]9,ioj.  In  igoj,  after  the  ccntti*  bad  been  taken,  the  adjacent 
Iowa  of  Bonda  (pop.  9M9)  was  annexed  to  Dunanjug.  Duman- 
iug  is  in  commanicalion  with  the  town  of  Stbonga,  on  the 
opposite  shore  ol  one  of  the  few  poiM*  through  the  mountains  of 
■Ik  interior.  Indian  coin  and  sagar-ame  are  grown  successfully 
in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  tbe  town  has  an  impoiUnt 

OU  HARSAII,  CtUK  CBESKBAD,  Snot  {lili-n^i), 
French  philologist,  was  ban  al  Maneflles  on  the  t7lh  of  July 
ti^i.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town  by  the  Falhm  of  the 
Oratory,  into  vhotc  congTegation  he  eniered;  but  he  left  )l  il 
the  age  of  twenty-Gve  and  want  to  Paiia,  whse  ho  married 


od  was  idBiilted  an  advocate  (rio)).    He  was  toloc  to  Iheio^ 

icccssivcly  of  the  president  dc  Maiicins;  of  John  Law.  tfaa 
rojeclor,  and  of  the  raaiquis  de  BauSremont.  ihlben  D|>cneid 
boarding  school  in  the  faubourg  St  VicMr,  wbicta  scamly 


1I  him  the  m 


■  of  SII 


due  on  philological  and  pfaikaophieai  tubfedi  lo  Ihn 
Encydoptdit,  and  after  vatn  attempts  to  secure  a  competcm 
from  the  court  he  was  insured  against  want  by  the  generaaitr 
of  a  private  patron.  He  died  in  Paris  on  Ibe  tith  of  June  S71& 
The  tcscarchei  of  Du  Uarsais  are  distinguished  by  (suidnatila 
individuality.  He  held  sensible  views  on  education  and  elalmr- 
atcd  a  system  of  teaching  Latin,  which,  although  open  to  gnvt 


His  best  works  arc  bis 
Iripti,  Ml  ia  dt^trmli  1 

-"      of  hh  works  (7  voM  was  eolleMed  by  Dueboal  and 


11  lajHdi  m  tnl  prendre  »  smI 


and  *a>  published  with  anclogeon  Du  ^ 
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DDKAI.  ALKUHDRB  [AtzxAHoaE  Davy  de  u  Puue- 
lEiiil  (.801-1870).  French  novelist  and  dramatist,  waa  ban 
at  Villerj-Coitereu  (Aisne)  on  the  141b  ol  July  iSoi.  His  father, 
the  French  general,  Thomas  Aleiandn  Dumas  (1761-1S06)— 
also  known  as  Alexandre  Davy  dc  la  Paillelerie--was  lx»m  ta 
Saint  Domingo,  the  natural  son  of  Antoinc  Alexandre  Davy, 
marquis  dc  la  Faillelerie,  by  a  n^ress,  Marie  Cessette  Dumas, 
whodiodin  1771.  In  1780 beiccoDpankd the narquitla France, 
and  there  the  father  made  a  reisaliiinu  which  drove  the  son 
into  enlisting  in  a  dragoon  regiment.  Thomas  Alexandre  Damaa 
was  still  a  privau  at  the  oulbrcok  of  the  rcvoluiion,  but  he  rose 
rapidlyandhecamegeocraloldivi^onin  I7gj.  Hewasgcnenl- 
in-chief  of  the  aimy  of  Che  western  Pyrenees,  and  waa  tiamfened 
bter  to  commands  in  the  Alps  and  in  La  Vcnd£«.  Among  boa 
many  exploits  was  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian!  at  the  bridge  ol 
Clausen  on  the  imd  of  April  174;,  where  he  commanded  Jouben'a 
cavalry.  He  lost  Napoleon's  favour  by  plain  speaking  in  Ihi 
Egyptian  campaign,  and  preacnlly  returned  to  France  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement  at  Villen  Cotteict*,  where  be 
had  married  in  1701  Marie  Elisabeth  Labouret. 

The  novelist,  who  was  the  ollspring  of  this  unicn,  wat  B0< 
four  years  old  when  General  Dumas  died,  leaving  his  lamily  witb 
no  further  resource  thin  jo  acres  of  land.  Ume  Dumas  tried 
to  obtain  help  from  Napoleon,  hut  In  vain,  and  lived  with  her 

1,  and  entered  the  office  of  a  local 
I  Adolpbc  de  Leuven,  Ibe  aoo  ol 

f  Cuitivus  III.  of  Sweden,  and  Ihe  two  collaborated  in  vartosa 
audeviUei  and  ntho-  pieces  which  never  saw  the  tootlights. 
euven  retnmed  lo  Farts,  aad  Dumas  was  tent  to  the  oOkc  of 
soliciioc  at  Ctdpy.  When  in  i8ij  Dumaa  contrived  lo  viail 
is  friend  in  Paris,  he  was  received  to  hia  great  delight  by  Talma, 
le  relumed  home  only  to  bmk  with  hb  employer,  and  to  ampfe 
tk  his  fortune  in  Paris,  where  he  sought  help  wi ' 


lather's . 


llrieo' 


J)  the  deputy  of 


his  department.  General  Foy,  . 
as  dcrk  in  the  service  ol  the  duke  ol  Orleans  at  a  salary  ol  IMO 
franc*.  He  set  to  work  to  rectify  his  licrk  of  education  and  to 
collaboiate  with  Louven  in  the  pioductlon  of  vaudevillo  and 
mctodninui.  Madame  Dumas  piesently  joined  her  son  in  Paris, 
where  the  dM  in  1S38. 

Soon  alur  his  arrival  In  Parts  Dy 
with  a  dressmaker,  Maiie  Catherh 
latnout  Aleiandie  Dumas  fill  (see  below),  was  bom  la  1814. 
Dunint  acknowledged  his  son  in  i8ji,and  obtained  the  nutody 
ol  him  after  a  lawsait  with  the  motlier. 

ThcGrst  piece  by  Dumas  and  Leuven  to  sec  the  fooUIghiswai 
La  Claist  el  fa<nQ}B  (Ambigu-Comique,  iind  of  SefU.  iSij], 
and  In  this  they  had  help  from  other  writers.  Donia*  had  a 
share  in  another  vaudeville,  £11  Nau  U  Fnittrrtmnit  (Porte  Saint- 
Martin,  iisl  of  Nov.  i3)6).  It  was  under  the  Influence  of  tba 
Shakespeare  (4ay>  prodoced  in  Paris  by  Chailea  Kemble,  HairM 
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biHhMB  ftftemodi  Hn«  BciOOi}.  ud  uiEbiIUi  tamptnf 
Ihftt  tlic  AMnulJc  dnunk  of  C^risliat  vu  writlen.  TIib  subjc^ 
wu  Higgeited  by  ■  bu'ielid  td  Uic  mniiki  of  UaiuldacU 
exhibited  *t  tli>  Saloo  of  1S17.  tba  piece  mr  mccepUd  bjr 
BuoD  Taylu  wid  the  Eicmben  of  the  Comfdii  J'nncaiae  wiib 
the  itlpulilioa  Uut  it  thould  be  lubjecl  to  nviiion  by  uuilhei 
drenuliit  bccAuce  of  iU  inaoretiDS  tendencies.  But  the  pio- 
ductioD  o[  the  pie«  was  deferred.  Meanwhila  Dtuou  hkd  met 
*ith  the  sloiy  of  the  ill-Eftted  Saint-Ufgna  uid  the  ducheu  of 
Cuueis  AnquFtil't  hitlory,  ud  had  wriiun,  in  pioK,  Hari  HI. 
at  ta  tevT,  «hkh  was  immediately  accepted  by  the  ComUie 
Fcansaise  isd  ptoduced  on  the  nth  of  Fcbruaiy  iSi^  It  wii 
the  fini  great  tiiuniph  of  the  mmaotic  dtama.  The  biiUIaiii 
Itagecnft  of  the  piece  and  ila  admirable  histotical  tcuini 
deli|hied  no  audience  acciutomed  tn  the  decadent  cltuical 
Ingedy,  and  brought  him  the  friendship  of  Hugo'  and  Vigny. 
Hit  Utccaiy  eflaiti  had  met  Hith  markoi  diufiricoviU  from  bji 
official  (upciion,  and  be  had  been  compelled  to  cesigo  hid  dcik* 
lUp  before  the  pieductioa  of  Htnri  111.  The  duke  of  Orleaoi 
had.  however,  been  pttsent  at  Ibe  perfDinuice,  md  appointed 
him  assUtant-librariaD  at  the  Fabia  RoyaL  Clriilimt  wu  now 
recut  ai  1  romantic  trilofy  tn  vetu  in  five  acts  with  1  prologue 
and  epilogue,  wlih  the  lub-tille  of  SUxkhtlm,  FonlaiacHiaa, 
Krmi,  and  wai  lucceulully  produced  by  Uaret  at  the  Odfon  in 
March  iSjo. 

The  revolution  of  1830  temporarily  diverted  Dumas  from 
letters.  The  account  of  his  aploiu  should  be  read  In  fiis 
lUmtira,  where,  though  the  incidents  ace  true  ic  the  main,  they 
lose  nothing  in  the  telling.  During  the  Eghiing  in  Paris  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  La  Fayette,  who  sent  him  to  Soissons 
to  lecure  powder.  With  the  help  of  some  inhahilanis  he  com- 
pelled the  governor  lo  hand  over  the  nwgailne,  aiid  on  hii  return 
(oPaiii  wasieni  by  La  Fayeiieona  misiion  10  raise  a  Ditionat 
foard  in  La  Vend^.  The  advice  he  gave  to  Louis-Philippe  on 
Uib  subjett  was  ill-received,  and  aflcr  giving  offence  by  furlher 
[ndisCRtlODShefinally  alienated  himself  from  the  OtftonsgoverTi- 
vent  by  bdng  implicated  in  the  disluiboncet  which  attended 
Ibe  funeral  of  Ctneia)  LAmarque  In  June  iSji,  and  he  reccj>'ed 
■  hiol  thai  bit  absence  from  France  was  '    ■  " 


be  first  ol  a  long  te 


ileiial  r< 


mtirted,  however,  on  friendly  and  even  affectionate  tenna  with 
the  yoang  duke  of  Orleans  until  his  death  in  1B41. 

Meanwhfle  he  had  produced  HafcihrK  BmaparH  (Odttm, 
■otb  of  Jan.  iSji),  his  nnwllilngness  to  make  a  hero  of  the  nan 
wb«  bad  slighted  his  father  having  been  overcome  by  Hani,  wbo 
put  hfm  onderlock  and  keyiinttl  the  piece  was  Anished.  His  neat 
play,  ilDtHiy.hadanal  in^ortance  in  the  history  ol  the  romantic 
theatre.  It  waipul  In  rehearsal  by  Mile  Mara,  but  sounsatii- 
factorlly  that  Dumas  transferred  it  lo  Socage  and  Mme  Dorval, 
who  played  it  magnificently  at  the  Porte  SalBt-ManIn  theatre 
on  the  3rd  of  May  1831.  The  Byronlc  hero  Antony  wu  a  portrait 
of  himself  in  his  relailons  with  Mme  Mflanie  Waldor,  the  wile 
of  an  officer,  end  daughter  of  the  Joumalist  M.  G.  T.  de  Villenave, 
>  melodiamatie  diwiwmnJ, 
't  honour,  kills  her  and  ei- 
'  He  produced  mote 
H-  in  c^labaratian  before  184s, 
ra  his  noveli.  KkhanS  DarUnfUm 
(Pon«  Saint-Martin.  loth  of  Dec.  iSji),  the  first  Idea  of  which 
vat  drawn  from  Sfr  Waller  SCo*t't  ChintieUi  ef  Hk  CsnnfsM, 
owed  part  of  iU  grtal  locccss  to  the  admirable  acting  of  FrMfeick 
Lemaltrt.  Le  To"  it  Halt  (Poite  Salnl-Martln,  igih  of  May 
iBji),  announced  as  by  MM.  X  X  X  and  Caillardet,  was  the 
occasion  of  a  duel  and  a  law4ait  with  the  origwa)  author, 
FrMMc  GaiBaTdet,  whew  MS.  had  been  reviMd,  £rat  by  Julei 
Janin  and  then  by  Dumas.  In  rapldfly  of  moveinent,  and  tn 
tbe  terror  it  initiand,  the  pieot  un>aMed  Hari  III.  and  AnUmy. 


rieiKhhip 


by  the  1 

and  prot.^ . 

Dunn  eltttta  oJ 


h  V«tnr  Bugi 


and  pmtgtsf  the  poet.  Crai 


in  iBJ^'.BM 


A  lighter  drama,  KadtwuttOi  It  BtOt-ldt  rHiUtre  Taafit, 
indof  Aptil  18,39),  still  remajni  In  the  tepcrtory. 

tn  1B40  Dunas  mairled  Ida  Fertier,  an  actnaa  iriiom  he 
bad  impoaed  on  the  tbeitret  that  took  bis  plecca.  Hm  amiable 
relatioD*  wbidi  had  aubaitled  between  them  fer  eight  yean 
were  diaturtied  by  dlemanfage,  wbicblmid  to  have  beeo  undet^ 
taken  in  cDntequenco  ol  a  Strang  Uut  flom  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  hirae  Dumas  lived  Id  Italyaepaiatedfiom  her  fauaband.  ' 

As  a  Bovehst  Dumal  began  by  wiiling  abort  stories,  but  hit 
happy  colialuratioo  with  Aagute  Maquet,*  which  began  in 
tSjti,  led  to  the  admirable  Mtiet  of  Ustotical  novels  in  which  be 
ptopoaed  to  reconstnict  tlie  whale  oottne  of  French  history, 
la  1S44  he  produced,  wjtb  Ifaqnet'a  help,  that  most  famous  o( 
"  cloak  and  sword  "  roraancet,  Zu  Tteli  Uauijuelaiiti  (S  vols.), 
the  materia]  for  which  was  ditcovered  in  the  Ulmiilm  dt 
J^.d'j4rtBpi«ii(Colo(rne,i7oi-ijoi)o(CourtiUdeSaBdnu,  Th* 
adveotuRaof  d'Artagnanand  the  three  muskeieeis,  tbe  gigaalic 
PorthOB,  the  devei  Aramis,  and  the  melanchely  Atho),  wbo 
unite  to  defend  the  honour  of  Anne  of  Austria  against  Richelieu 
and  the  machinationa  of  "  Milady."  arc  brought  down  to  the 
murder  of  Bucfcingbam  in  1A19.  Their  admirers  were  ifratified 
bytwoaequela,  KuiiJaiua^>(iovols.,  iS4j}and  Oiioiu  Was 
lord,  w  It  tiaaiU  de  Bratdamt  (36  pis.,  1S4S-1S30),  which 
opens  in  iMa,  showing  us  a  mature  d'Artagnan,  a  respectable 
Captain  of  rniaketeera,  and  contains  the  raagnifioent  account  ctf 
the  heroic  death  of  Portkoa.  The  tiiree  musketBers  art  at 
farncais  In  En^and  as  in  France.  Thackeray  could  read  about 
Athu  from  sunrise  lo  aunset  with  th«  utmost  contentment  of 
mind,  and  K.  L.  Stevenson  and  Andrew  Lang  have  paid  tribute 
to  the  band  in  ISttutitt  aai  PtrUailt  and  UUnt  It  Diai 
Aalhtn.  Befott  1K44  was  out  Dumu  had  completed  a  second 
great  romance  in  11  volumes,  I«CiHalfilfiraiiM-Crf>M,i>  which 
be  had  help  from  FiocenHao  as  welt  as  liom  Maquet.  Tbe  idea 
of  the  fntrfguc  was  si^getted  by  Peud>et^l  PaUte  iteelUt,  and 
tht  itreu  laid  on  tbe  earlier  inddenli.  Dan  ttt,  Dsnglan  and  Ihe 
Chtleau  d'if,  it  itid  to  have  been  an  alunbought.  Almost 
as  lanuwt  aa  these  two  romances  is  the  set  of  Valois  noveb  of 
which  Henri  IV.  la  the  cenlml  %un,  beginning  with  La  Sent 
liartfl  (6  vol). ,  1  (4  s)>  '»h''^  conuins  the  history  of  the  alraggle 
between  Catherine  of  Medicii  and  Henry  of  Navarre;  the  history 
of  tin  reign  of  Henry  III.  b  told  in  La  Dam  it  Umstrau 
(■  volt.,  134a),  geutslly  kooira  fo  Eoglith  as  Ckittt  UitJtiltr, 
from  its  principal  character;  and  in  Lti  QuaranJe-cinq  (10  vols., 
1147-18^),  In  which  Diana  de  Monaoreau  avenges  heiselt  on 
the  duke  of  Aojou  for  the  death  of  her  ffvmer  k>ver,  Busay 
d'Ambolse. 

Much  hat  been  willlan  about  the  encl  share  which  Dumat 
had  in  the  novels  which  bear  hit  name.  The  Dumaa-Uaquet 
actiei  it  nodoubtedly  the  bett,  hot  Maquet  alone  never  tccom- 
plidied  anythmg  10  appcotcb  them  In  value.  The  MSS.  ol  the 
novelt  tttU  cattt  in  Dumat\  handwiiilng,  and  Ihe  best  of  them 
bur  the  unmistakable  stamp  ol  his  unrivalled  skill  at  a  namlor 
The  chief  hey  to  hit  eDormous  output  is  to  be  found  In  hit  aa- 
liring  Industry  and  amadng  fertility  of  tnventkni,  not  in  the 
sytlem  ol  wbolcale  collabontloo  which  was  exposed  with  much 
enggerattan  by  Qainii  In  hit  SuptnUnn  lilUraira  and  by 
"Engjoe  de  Uirecourt"  (C.  B.  J.  Jacqooi)  in  his  misleading 
FaMim  ie  mwau,  m»liam' Alt*aitirt  Dumat  ii  c«  (iRas). 
Hit  anittantt,  bi  fact,  wppUed  him  with  outlbies  of  romances  on 
plans  drawn  up  by  himtdf ,  and  he  then  rewrote  the  whole  thing. 
That  this  method  was  never  abused  It  would  be  impostlble  to  tay; 
£ei  Daa  Diaiu.  for  Instance,  a  prelude  to  the  Valoit  novels,  it 
said  to  have  been  written  entirely  by  Paul  Mmiice,  allhoBth 
Domas's  name  appean  on  the  title-page. 

Tbe  latter  part  ol  Dumas'a  life  b  a  record  of  excessive  toil  to 
meetptadlgalexpendilotcandaccumubited  debit.  Hiidiiaalcij 
began  with  thebulldingof  ahODsein  IheRi  .  ■       ■■ 

a  l^thlc  pavilion  and  aa  "  Eogliib  "  park,  at 


I  with  rccard  (o  his  share  in  Ihr 
nsu  Oanaaiy  »■  *>.  3*-  •nd 
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•n-Laye.  Thii  place,  <xlled  Hoat»^riilo,  wu  governed  by  a 
tnwd  of  bangcn-an  oC  both  km),  who  absorbed  Dumu'i  luge 
camiiigi  Mid  left  him  pennilen.  Diudb  i1»  founded  the 
ThUtn  HiitodqiK  ddtiy  tot  the  pafomiuicc  of  hii  own  woiki. 
The  mlctptiM  vat  under  the  pattonase  of  the  due  de  Montpeniier, 
aod  wu  uador  Cfae  muufenKnt  of  Hit^nlyte  HoiteJD,  vho  had 
been  (he  BCCRtlry  ol  the  Comtdie  Frucuie.  The  Ihuire  hi 
opened  in  Febru*ry  1S47  with  a  dianatic  venion  of  La  KtiHt 
JUarftt.  Meanwh^e  l>i)inaa  had  been  the  gueit  of  the  due  dc 
Jdon  tpensjer  at  Madrid,  and  made  aquas -official  totirEo  Algeria 
and  Tunis  in  a  gDvcmmeDt  vuael,  which  caused  much  contmcot 
in  the  press*  Duma«  had  never  changed  his  republican  opjmont. 
He  gmled  the  levoluiion  of  184!  with  deligbt,  and  wu  eves 
a  candidate  for  electoral  honours  in  the  department  o[  the  Vonne. 
But  thedunge  was  fatal  to  bis  Iheatricai  enterprist,  for  the  failure 
of  which  in  iS  jo  be  was  made  bnandaUy  rtspondble.    IFlis  ton, 

MUeLabay,  who  was  eventually  reconciled  wiib  Uk  elder  Dumas. 
Father  and  ton,  though  always  Dn  affectionate  terms  when  Ihcy 
met,  were  loo  dillercnt  in  llidr  Ideu  to  lee  much  of  one  another. 
After  the  coup  d'Ual  of  iSii  Ditmas  obsied  the  frontier  to 
Bmiaela,  Ud  two  yon  of  npld  production,  tnd  the  economy 
of  his  secretary,  Noel  Pufait,  tettoted  something  like  ordcc 
to  bis  aflairs.  On  his  return  to  Piria  in  the  end  of  iSjj  be 
established  ;i  daily  paper,  Le  Meut^n^tirt,  for  the  ctitid>ni  of  art 
and  letters.  It  H9  chiefly  wriltea  by  Duma*,  whose  lUmiim 
&rst  appeared  in  it,  and  imvived  until  1857, .when  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  weekly  papei,  the  iiimlt-OvIt  (i3s7-iB&>).  In 
iSsB  Dumas  travelled  thtniiiji  Russia  to  the  Caucasus,  and  in 
1S60  be  joined  Catitnkli  in  Sicily.  After  u  eipedilion  to 
UarsciUea  in  search  of  arm*  fur  the  insurgents,  he  relumed  10 
Naples,  when  Garibaldi  Domlonlcd  him  keeper  of  Ibe  museuins. 
After  (Out  jrean'  residence  in  Naples  he  relumed  to  Paris,  and 
after  tbe  war  of  '66  lie  visited  the  battlefields  and  produced  his 
storyofZe  Ttrrmr  frmuimta.  But  his  powers  were  beginning  to 
fail,  and  in  spite  al  the  iioo  vdumes  which  be  told  Napoleon 
be  had  written,  he  was  at  tbe  mercy  of  bis  creditors,  and  of  the 
aucceaiion  of  theatrical  ladles  who  tyrannixcd  over  him  and 
(eared  nDtbing  eacepl  the  occasional  visits  of  Dumas  JiU.  He 
waa  finally  readied  from  these  by  bis  daughter,  Mmc  Petel,  who 
came  to  live  with  him  in  1S6S;  and  two  years  later,  on  the 
51b  of  December  1S70,  ]k  died  in  his  son's  bouse  at  Fuyt,  nor 
Dieppe. 

Dumas  was  never  an  actiol  candidate  for  academic  honoun, 
but  be  bad  more  than  once  taken  ateps  10  in  veaiigate  hit  chances 
ettuccea.  Asiatue  of  him  was  erected  on  the  Place  Malesberbo, 
Paris,  in  tSSj,  and  tbe  figuie  of  d'Aitafnan  finda  a  place  on  the 

AugusleMaquetwaaDamas'i  chief  collaborator.  Others  were 
Paul  Laoi^i  (the  bibliophile  *' P.  L.  Jacob"),  Paul  Beeagc,  J.  P. 
HallefiUe  and  P.  A.  Fiorentino.  Vbc  novels  of  Diunaa  may  be 
coQvenienlly  arranged  In  a  historical  sequence.  The  Valois 
mvela  and  the  musqueteen  seiiet  brought  French  biitory  down 
101671.  Contribution  10  later  history  are  :—/.a  Dam^ditetupli 
(1  vols.,  1S64},  being  Uie  memoin  ol  Mroe  de  Luynes,  and  it* 
•equd  Ui  Oaa  Raim  (1  vcJs.,  1364];  Lt  Ttilift  tain  (j  vola, 
iSp).  giving  tbe  hiitoiy  of  tlie  bmhcn  de  Wilt;  Li  ChaoHer 
JifafiwiHafU»«l»..iail).andCfn«f>Itiifiirite<K(4Vcls..ia4S). 
the  itory  at  two  plot*  against  the  leflenl,  the  duke  of  Orleans; 
two  bookl  on  Mme  du  DeSsnd,  Utmcirti  d'am  aeutU  U  vols^, 
i856^8]7)  and  La  Cfufittitiu  dt  la  iMrfinM  [8  voli.,  1857), 
bolb  of  doubtful  autbonhtp;  Olymft  it  Clitti  (9  vola.,  1853), 
the  story  of  an  •ctrcs*  and  a  young  Jcndt  novice  in  the  resfs  of 
Louis  XV,,  one  of  bis  mast  popular  novels;  five  books  on  the 
belling  of  the  Revolulion  down  to  the  execution  ol  Marie 
Antoinette:  the  Utnuiia  d'nit  »*ltd*,  [ndoding  Ztufk 
Bdunao  (19  pK.,  i&4$-iS48),  in  which  J.  J.  Rousaeau,  Mme 
du  fisny  and  the  dauphiness  Marie  Anlointlte  figure,  with  ila 
iequeIi;teCB/f|-o'il()orriM(9vol5.,iB4<ri«io),'n«h[ch  Balsa  mo 
appears  undcrthealiasa(CagliosirD:.1n£e /'/Ian  [8  vols.,  iSsO. 
known  in  English  as  "  The  Taking  of  the  BasIiUe  ";  Le  Cevleisi 
Jt  Clatny  U<t  vcJa.,  tlsj->8si). 


the  monarchy  and  the  IHgbt  to  Virennesi  and  Lt  Omditr  A 
•uiiim  roMt'  (6  vols.,  1846),  which  opens  in  179J  with  the  ben'i 
attempt  loss ve  the  queen.  Among  the nuraerousnovelacleaVng 
with  the  later  revolutionaiy  period  are: — La  Bljnci  d  ta  Meas 
(j  volt,,  186S}  and  ZeiCn^giuiarifeJdhi  (7  vols.,  1857).  Ut 
Urnta  dt  Uaclaati  (10  vols.,  1859)  deals  with  (he  lisinBiii  i8js 
in  La  VendJe.  Olhci  famous  stories  arc— La  eiira  ana 
(1  vols.,  iB4j);  la  Famte  oh  ceaia  lit  vUmri  (1  vols.,  iSji); 
£11  J/eAiuiiui(cPririi(i9  vols.,  iS$4-iS;;),deteclivr  stories  wHk 
which  may  be  dassed  tbe  series  of  Cn'nei  cHihra  {&  vidx.,  iSj»- 
1841),  which  are,  however,  of  doobtiul  aulborship;  Lm  ,Sd> 
FUke  (g  vols.,  1864-1865],  in  which  Lady  Hamilton  j^yed  a 

d'unt  Jmerile.  Of  his  numerous  historical  worita  other  than 
fiction  the  moat  important  is  hit  Lena  XIV  ctiem  litde  U  vab, 
t&4;).  Ua  Utntriia  (10  vols.,  185:1-181*1  Eng.  train,  ei 
sclectioBs  by  A.  F.  Davidson,  t  voU.,  1841)  is  an  account  o(  Ui 
fatber  and  of  iiis  own  life  down  (o  ttji.  There  are  cdlective 
editions  of  his  plays  (6  vols.,  i8m~i836,  and  1$  volt,  1BA3.-1874), 
but  of  the  91  piecci  for  which  be  was  wholly  or  partially  le- 
n      ■■  ■  lUectiotn. 

■ucd  by  Micbd  L^/'lm 
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5t  «  (Xcttlrf  1> />«d  .Iwiaal), 

Bi  R.  L.  StnoKia  KUcmtnu 

u  (M.  Ba.) 

DUMAS,  ALBUNDRB  ["Dtnu«f/U"I  (tgi4-rSg5),  French 
dramatist  and  novelist,  waa  bora  in  Paris  on  the  ■7tb  of  July 
1814,  tbe  natural  son  of  Aleandre  Dumat  (see  above)  aad  the 
dttaimaker  Marie  I<abay.  His  father  at  that  date  was  atiO  a 
humble  cleil  and  not  much  more  than  a  boy.  "  Happily,"  wriut 
the  ton,  "  my  modier  was  a  good  womui,  and  worked  hud  to 
bring  me  up  ";  while  of  bit  fatber  he  says,  "  by  a  most  lucky 
chance  he  happened  to  be  well-Datured,"  and  "  as  soon  as  hia  fiat 
luccesiesaaadramaiitt"  enabled  him  lodoao, "  recognised  me 
and  gave  me  bii  name."  Neverthdesa,  the  lad's  eariicischool-htt 
was  made  bititr  by  hia  illegitimacy.  The  cruel  tauou  and 
malevolence  of  hii  companions  rankled  through  life  (see  preface 
to  La  Fimmt  de  Claude  and  L'AJaite  CUmouMm),  and  Idt  in- 
delible marka  on  his  character  and  thoughts.  Nor  was  bis 
paternity,  however  distinguished,  without  periL  Aleundie 
tbe  younger  and  elder  taw  life  togetlier  very  (botougbly,  and 
Paris  on  have  iiad  few  mytteriet  for  them.  Suddenly  the  son, 
wbo  bad  been  led  to  regard  bis  prodigal  father's  laoucce*  at 
ineihauHibIc,  was  ruddy  undocovcd.  Collets  wcie  empty, 
and  he  had  aifiimiitilTd  debla  lo  tbe  amount  ol  two  ibouuMl 
pounds. 

Thereupon  he  pulled  himtdf  together.  Tn  a  ion  of  Duaai 
tbe  uie  of  the  pen  oune  naturally.  Like  most  clever  young 
writers— and  tejon  speaks  of  him  as  specially  brilliant  al  that 
time — he  opened  wiih  a  book  of  verse,  PIcUi  dtjatuttt  (1847). 
It  was  succeeded  in  184S  by  a  novel,  la  Demt  eui  lamgiai, 
a  sort  of  itHecCion  of  the  world  Inwbicbbebad  been  livieg.  Tbt 
book  had  considerable  success,  and  wta  foUowed,  in  fairly  quick 
tucix^on,  by  Le  Rman  fvne  jetume  (1848)  and  Diem  it 
Lit  (185O.  All  this,  however,  did  not  dcUver  him  from  Iht 
load  of  debt,  which,  as  be  tells  us,  remained  odious.  In  i&4(i  be 
dramatised  La  Davie  <u  ctmSins,  but  for  vaiioua  leatoas, 
the  rigour  id  (he  censot^ip  being  the  most  impartail,  it  was  not 
(ill  the  ind  of  February  1851,  and  then  only  by  the  intervenllon 
of  Ntpoleon't  all-powtrfnt  mlnisler,  Momy,  that  the  play  coold 
be  produced  at  the  Vaudeville.  It  luccecdcd  (ben,  aad  lut  hdd 
the  tiagt  ever  linn,  lets  pcihapi  from  inbcreni  supeikidtr  H 
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•dbar  pbyilrfridi  hivB  fonDdtnl  tkio  to  tte  creiE  oppotlimitla 
>  tOaiit  lo  taf  *clr«w  at  gtnliw. 

'  Tbeacdonnrd  Dumn't  cuter  wu  tint  of  1  brilUuC  lod 
pt^icnai  drunidM.    Bi4iu  i4  Lft  (iSjs),  £*  Daid-Mimit 

fniitm  (1859)  [allowed  nfidly.  DdMa  bMuw  >  thiiig  of  ibe 
put,  uid  Ouina  >  wodthy  mou  IVdidictiebtbitwudvayi 
ttrangupooUm.  "AknuMlnlove*picaddi)tanninid,"inolE 
lu(  btier;  ud  in  moM  of  hb  pUya  b*  unuuo  the  altitude  of 

a  rifld  tiid  uaoHDpRMaisiliE  monlbl  eodimEBlaiied  to  impart 
to  *  heedlai  world  leaoot  ol  deep  Impoit.  Tbe  laaoia  Ibcm- 
wdm  m  miHtJy  cnnccnied  iritb  tbe  "  etemtl  feminiDe,"  by 
■Indi  Dumas  wu  hkUBled,  uid  diJler  in  etkical  value.  Tbvs 
Ib  Xo  Idla  dt  liadami  Auiray  (1867)  he  inculcates  the  duty 
oi  the  Kducer  to  nuny  tbe  vDman  he  hoi  leduced;  but  In 
La  Ftmmi  di  ClaviU  (iStj)  he  argues  the  nght  of  the  huiband 
to  ttJie  tbe  law  into  his  own  hand  and  kill  the  wile  who  is  un- 
bithfnl  and  wuthleB— s  thesis  again  defended  In  his  novel, 
L'AJain  CUmauaH,  and  in  hit  pamphlet,  L'Htmnu-frmac; 
«htk  in  Diaric  lU  Lji  he  had  taught  that  the  betrayed  husband 
*u  entitled  to  kiil—Tiot  in  a  due],  but  summarily — the  man  who 
bad  taken  his  hoaour;  and  in  L'£lraailn  (1876)  the  bad 
bniband  it  the  victim.  Nor  did  he  preach  only  in  Us  plays. 
He  preached  in  votanuDoui  inlrodactions,  and  pamphlets  net  a 
IS  p>lng  through 


led  to  a  tommsnd  at  Mela, 
iportani  semu  In  in^proving  the  disdpline 
of  tbe  troopa.  Chosen  a  member  of  the  Legiilative  Assembly 
to  the  >aoie  year  by  tbe  department  of  Sdne-el-Oiie,  he  was  in 
the  following  year  elected  president  of  the  Assembly.  When 
the  eitrente  republicans  gained  the  ascendancy^  however,  be 
Judgrd  it  pradeni  to  make  his  escape  10  Englaod.  Reluming 
aflet  a  brief  Interval,  under  the  apprehension  that  his  lather-In- 
w  woUd  be  held  responsible  for  his  absence,  be  arrived  In  Parli 
the  midst  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  had  to  flee  to  Swilierlind. 
ion  after  Mi  ttluni  to  France  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
ound!  of  Ancjeals.  AJler  the  i8ih  Fnictidoi  (1797)  Dumas, 
ring  prosctibed  as  a  monarchist,  made  hit  escape  to  Hdstehi, 
here  he  wtote  the  first  part  of  his  Priiii  da  ttlttmalt  tniU- 
irei  (publidied  auonymously  at  Hamburg,  jSao), 
Kecalled  to  his  native  country  when  Bonaparte  became  FI1M 
Cooiul,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  organieition  of  the  'Mrmy  of 
Reserve  "  at  Dijon.  lu  iSoi  he  was  nominated  a  councillor 
of  slale.  He  did  good  service  at  Ausicrllu,  and  went  in  1S06  to 
Naples,  wbei«  he  became  minister  of  war  10  Joaeph  Booaparic. 
On  the  transfer  ol  Joseph  (0  the  throne  of  Spain,  Dumas  rejoined 
the  French  army,  with  which  he  served  In  Spain  during  tbe 
ipaign  of  iSoS,  and  in  Germany  during  that  of  iSog,  Afler 
the  battle  of  Wagram,  Dumas  was  employed  in  negoUatlng  the 
In  iSio  he  became  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of 


hi  a  moraGst  Dotnaa  filj  took  hln 
a  dramatist,  didactidini  apart,  he 
is  hutinns  thoroughly,  posKseed  tl: 


nation,  IntcT 
and  alive. 


His 
dialDgue  also  is  adminble,  the  repartee  rapier-like,  the  wit  most 
keen.  He  was  singularly  happy,  loo,  in  his  dramatic  Inlerpieten, 
Tbtaalol  L'^Jrantirc,  for  inslance,  comprised  Sarah  Bernbaidt, 
Sepfiie  CroiiettCi  Madeleine  Brohan,  in  the  female  chacacleis; 
and  Coquelio,  Cot,  Mounet-SuDy  and  Ffbvre  In  the  male  char- 
■cttn;  ud  Alnfe  DescKe,  Hhom  be  discovered,  gave  her  genius 
totbecieitionof  Ihepartsof  the  hen^ein  Usi  Visilt  Ji  tuta, 
tbe  Priiuase  Ctortti  and  La  Femme  ie  Claude.  His  wit  has 
been  mentioned.  He  possessed  it  in  abundance,  of  a  a'nguUtly 
Itenchant  Idnd,  It  sbowi  itself  less  in  hlsnoveb,  which,  however, 
do  not  contain  bis  beat  work;  but  ia  hii  iottoductlonii  whether 
10  his  own  books  ot  tliosc  of  hit  friends,  and  what  may  be  called 
Uf  "occasional"  writings,  there  is  an  admitable  brighlncH. 
At  work  of  this  kind  be  shomd  the  highest  literary  skill.  His 
Myle  is  that  of  the  best  French  traditions.  Towards  hLi  fsther 
Dumas  acted  a  kind  of  brother's  part,  and  wbile  keeping  strangely 
fr«  from  his  literary  influence,  both  loved  and  admired  him. 
The  father  never  belonged  lo  the  French  Academy.  Tbe  son 
w«s  elected  into  that  august  assembly  on  the  joih  of  January 
1874.  He  died  00  the  37th  of  Xovcmber  \tqi. 
See  alK>  Jules  Claietie,  A.  Dumat  JUi  (iSSi): 
Koaaia Biaii dt  tiycluliat  anltmeiraim  (iSail; 

denmiiij.';bvRen«Douni1c,biL.  Petit  dejnllevi.. 

la  Itrnf^  ail  la  UlUnliirtfraiifauf.ml  pp.  8)et*eq.i  R.  Douinic, 
i><rMiU4i'&rnaiiH(iaDi)i  Emile Zola. PmiiiBiti iiaJmirn. Utidti 
UterlnuUiiai).  (F.  T.  M.' 

tmAs,  ovtLLAmn  lUTHiBn,  Cotnn  (1753-1837), 

Fiencb.  general,  was  bom  at  MontpelUer,  of  a  noble  [an^y, 
m  the  ajni  of  November  1753.  He  joined  tbe  aroiy  in  1773, 
and  entered  upon  active  service  In  1780,  as  aide-de-camp  ID 
Kochambeau  in  the  American  War.  Re  had  a  share  In  all  the 
principal  engagements  tbat  occurred  during  a  peijod  of  nearly 
two  yean.  On  the  concluBloQ  of  peace  fn  1783  he  returned  to 
France  as  a  major.  He  was  engaged  from  1784  to  I78d  In 
ciplfning  the  archipelago  and  the  coasts  of  Turkey.  He  was 
present  at  the  dege  of  Amsterdam  in  17B7,  where  he  co-operated 
with  the  Duldi  against  the  Prussians.  At  the  Revolution  he 
acted  with  Lafayette  and  tbe  constitutional  liberal  party.  He 
was  entrusted  by  the  Assembly  with  the  comnsnd  cj  the  escort 
lAicb  conducted  Loula  XVL  U  Paris  from  Vsteiues.    In  <7pi 
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of  i8ti  he  held  the  post  of  hilendant -general  of  the  amiy, 
which  involved  the  charge  of  tbe  administrative  department'. 
The  privations  he  >nSeied  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow  brought 
on  a  dangerous  illness.  Resuming,  on  his  recovery,  his  duties 
as  iatendant-generat,  be  look  part  in  the  battles  of  1B13,  and  was 
made  prisoner  after  the  capitulation  ol  Dnadcn.  On  lie  accei- 
tion  ol  Lonia  XVUL,  Dumas  rendered  his  new  sovereign  im- 
portant services  In  connenon  with  the  administration  of  tbe 
army.  When  Napoleon  relumed  from  Elba,  Dumas  at  first 
kept  himself  in  retlremenl,  but  he  was  persuaded  by  Josepb 
Bonaparte  lo  present  himself  to  the  emperor,  who  employed 
him  in  orglnlring  Uie  National  Guard.  OblIgM  to  retire  when 
Louis  XVllI.  was  restored,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  con- 
tinuallon  of  bis  Prkii  da  MtemttiO  mililairei,  of  trhich  nineteen 
volumes,  embracing  Ihe  hijiory  of  the  war  from  179S  lo  tbe  peace 
of  r8o7,  appeared  between  1S17  and  1S36-  A  growing  weainea 
of  sight,  ending  in  blindness,  prevented  him  from  carrying  the 
work  lurtber,  but  he  translated  Napler'i  Ptttlitsular  War  as  a 
sort  ol  continuation  to  It.  In  i8t8  Dumas  was  restored  to  favour 
and  admitted  a  member  of  the  cotmcdl  of  stale,  from  which, 
however,  be  was  cicluded  hi  iSu.  After  the  revolution  of  1830, 
In  which  he  look  an  active  part,  Dumas  was  sealed  a  peer  ^ 
France,  and  re-entered  the  council  of  ttale.  He  died  at  I^ils  on 
the  i61h  ol  October  1S37, 

Besides  Ihe  Pricit  dtt  hiMtmatt  militaires,  whicdi  ferna  a  vaW 
able  source  lor  the  btiloiy  <rf  the  period,  Dunui  wrote  Sttaatin 
iu  fintf.-fMnt  Camu  UaMr*  Dtmai  (published  pOMhumosily 
by  his  •an,  Paris.  1839). 

DOMAS.  JSAX  BAPrmX  Unmi  (tSoo-r8a4).  French 
chcmlsi,  was  bom  at  Alals  (Card)  on  the  I5ih  of  July  lEoo. 
Disappointed  In  his  early  hope  of  entering  Ihe  navy,  he  became 
apprentice  10  an  apothecary  In  his  native  tono;  but  seeing  little 
prospect  of  advancement  hi  that  callmg,  he  soon  moved  to  Geneva 
(in  1I16).  There  be  attended  tbe  lectures  oi  such  men  at  H.  A. 
Pictet  in  physics,  C.  G.  dc  la  Rive  in  chemistry,  and  A.  P.  de 
CandoUe  hi  botany,  and  before  be  bid  reached  hli  majority 
he  waa  engaged  with  Pierre  Prtvost  In  original  work  on  problems 
of  phy^olDgical  chemistry,  and  even  of  embryology.  In  1813, 
acting  on  tbe  advice  of  A.  von  Humboldt,  he  left  Geneva  fox 
Paris,  which  he  made  his  home  (or  the  rest  of  bii  life.  Tliert  be 
gained  tbe  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  foremost  scientific  men 
of  the  day,  and  quickly  made  a  name  for  himself  both  as  a  teacher 
and  an  investigator,  attaining  within  ten  yean  the  honour 
ibersblp  of  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences.    When  approaching 
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ol  ipicultare  and  comiKrct  lot  i  iew  moiiUi*  in  18^0-1851, 
and  lubtequenily  beciaie  1  Mnator.  pietident  of  the  miuudp&l 
council  ol  Paris,  and  maitit  of  the  Fitich  mint;  but  hii  o&cal 

He  died  at  Caiuua  on  the  iilhot  April  1SS4.  Bumasiicgitof 
tbc  iDiHt  progiinent  figurei  in  the  chemical  histocy  of  the  middle 
pan  ol  the  19th  century.  He  was  one  of  the  Snt  to  cdticiae 
theelectco-chcmifaldoctrinesof  J.  J^Bcnelius,  whichat  the  time 
his  work  be^an  were  widely  acc^ted  as  the  tnio  theory  of  the 
constitutjoa  ol  compound  bodies,  and  opppsed  a  uailaiy  view 
to  the  dualiUic  conception  ol  the  Swedish  chemist.  In  a  paper 
on  the  atomic  theoiy,  published  so  early  as  1S3&,  he  anticipated 
to  a  remarkable  extent  some  ideas  vhich  are  frequently  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  later  period;  and  the  continuation  of  these  studiea 
fed  him  to  the  ideas  about  subitituUoa  ("  metalcpsu  ")  wbicb 
were  developed  about  r8»  into  tlie  Uieory  ("  OLda  lype 
TbeoTy  ")  that  in  organic  chemistry  there  are  certain  typet 
wbkh  remain  unchanged  even  when  theii  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  haloid  elcmenL  Many  ol  hia 
nidl-hnoHn  researches  weic  carried  out  in  support  of  IheK  view*, 
oiw  of  the  most  important  being  that  on  the  action  of  chlorine 
OD  acetic  add  to  form  trichloiaceiic  acid — a  derivative  of  osea- 
tially  the  tame  cbaractet  as  the  acetic  add  itscll.  iDtheiS^epapee 
be  described  bii  fimoui  method  for  aacciiaioiog  vapour  den&Iiiei, 
and  the  tedeletminaiiont  vrhicb  he  undertook  by  its  aid  ol  the 
atomic  weights  of  carbon  and  oaygen  proved  the  lorcnumers 
ol  a  long  series  which  included  some  thirty  ol  the  elements, 
the  results  being  mostly  published  in  i£jS-r  S60.  He  also  devised 
a  method  ol  great  value  in  the  quantitative  analysis  ol  organic 
substances  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen,  while  the  classlhcation 
of  organic  compounds  into  homologous  series  was  advanced 
as  one  consequence  ol  his  researches  into  the  acids  geneiatcd 
by  the  nxidation  ol  the  alcohola<  Dumas  was  a  proliEk  writer, 
and  bis  numerous  books,  essays,  memorial  addresses,  Arc,  show 
tiim  to  have  been  gilted  with  a  dear  and  graceful  style.  His 
earliest  lar^e  work  was  a  treatise  on  applied  chemistry  in  eight 
volumes,  the  first  ol  which  was  publi^icd  in  iSiS  and  the  last 
twenty  years  allencaida.  In  (he  £iiji  ie  ilaliqut  fAimigKC  dcj 
Km  ertanUU  (iS^l),  written  jointly  with  J.  B.  J.  D.  Bousun- 
gault  (1801-1887),  he  treated  the  chemistry  i^iife,  both  plaotaod 
animal;  this  hook  brought  turn  into  coiifiict  with  Liebig,  who 
concdved  that  some  ol  bis  prior  work  had  been  appropriated 
wilbout  due  acknowledgmenL  In  1S14,  in  conjunction  with 
J.  V.  Ajidouin  and  A.  T.  Brongniait,  he  founded  the  ArauiUi 
dti  tcifiua  naturdUSfiaiiuiia  1840  be  was  one  oi  the  editors  of 
Ibe  AmaSa  it  chimii  tl  it  fkyiigae.  A)  a  teacher  Ducoas  waa 
much  sought  after  for  his  leclum  at  the  Sorbonne  and  other 
{nsiitutions  both  on  pure  and  applied  science;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  men  in  France  to  lealiie  the  importance  of  cipcrl- 
mental  laboratory  teaching. 

DD  HADHJEn,  OBOBOB  LOOIS  FAUBLU  BUSSOH 
(18J4-1S96),  British  artist  tad  writer,  was  bom  in  Paris.  His 
father,  a  naluialiicd  British  subject,  was  the  son  ol  Iratrlt 
who  had  left  Fiance  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  settled  In 
London.  In  Pelir  Ibbitian,  the  £nl  of  the  three  books  which 
won  George  Du  Mauricr  hie  in  lifea  reputation  as  novelist  almost 
at  great  aa  he  had  enjoyed  as  aiiist  and  bumoriit  lor  more  than 
■  generation,  the  author  idls  in  the  form  of  fiction  the  story  oi 
his  singularly  happy  childhood.  He  was  brought  la  London,  in- 
deed, when  three  or  (our  years  old,  and  spent  in  Devonshire 
Temceand  elsewhere  two  colourless  years;  but  vague  memories 
of  this  period  were  suddenly  eiducged  one  beautiful  day  Id  June 
— "  tbc  first  day  of  bis  conscious  eiistencc  "—for  the  channinG 
realities  of  a  French  garden  and  "  an  old  yellow  house  with  green 
shuttera  and  mansard  roofs  of  slate."  '  Here,  at  Passy,  with  bis 
"gay and  jovialfatber"aadlusyouDg English  mother,  the  boy 
■pent  "  seven  yean  of  .sweet  pricclMS  home-life — seven  times 
lour  changing  seasons  of  simple  genial  pne-Imperial  Frtnch- 
ness."  The  second  chapter  of  Du  Mauriei's  life  had  for  scene  * 
Paris  school,  very  much  in  the  style  of  that  "InstitutlaD  F. 
Brossard  "  which  he  describes,  at  once  so  vividly  and  so  sym- 
pathetically, in    Tit   Utrlian;   and  tike  "Barty  Joaselin's" 


sdMalfellowaBdbiacTapher,hekftit([Dll5i)tottttdycteml«iy 

..  TT.: -■    College,  London,  actually  setting  Bp  at  aa  analyli. 

.Iierwardi  in  Buckleisbiuy.  But  this  wuclcarly 
M^ier,  and  Ibe  year  rSjS  found  him  once  nan  i> 
Pads,  fn  the  Quaciiec  Latin  this  time,  in  the  core  of  that  ait- 
wnrW  of  which  in  Trilby,  forty  years  later,  he  waa  to  piod«c 
with  pen  and  pencil  so  idealistic  and  fascinating  a  pktOK. 
Then,  like  "Barty  Jotaelin"  himself,  be  spent  some  yesn  ia 
Belgium  and  the  Nelheilanda,eipeiie[icing  at  Antwerp  in  iSjt, 
when  he  waa  working  in  the  studio  ol  van  Lerius,  the  one  great 
raiifortune  ol  his  life — the  gradual  loo  of  sight  in  his  left  eye, 
ipanied  by  alarming  tympIODit  in  his  right.  It  was  m  period 
gic  arudcty,  hr  it  seemed  possible  that  the  right  eye  mi^t 
iccome  sHected;  but  this  did  not  bappCD,  and  the  dimal 
lining,  for,  tl 
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o  the  foil 


valid  a 


There  can  be  little  doul 
nd  especiaily  of  Leech's 
.mbition  ol  making  hia  nj 


ol  a  new  en  in 

that  the  ttudy  of  this  Almanmc, 

Lum  to  London  in  iS6a  that  he  mat 
in  his  first  onttribulion  {very  much  in  Leech's  diiiiict]  to 
Fundi.  Mark  Lemon,  then  editor,  appreciated  bis  talent,  and 
on  Leech's  death  in  1865  appointed  him  his  surceiaar,  coiunelBpf 
him  with  wise  discrimination  not  to  try  to  be  "too  luniiy,' 
but  "to  undcrtako  the  light  and  graceful  business"  and  be  the 
"romantic  tenor"  in  Mr  Punch'slittlc company,  whDeKeese, a* 
Du  Mauiier  putt  it,  "  with  bis  magnificent  hi^y-trairted  b^aaD. 
■ang  the  comic  tongs."  These  respective  tHa  the  two  anitia 
continued  to  play  until  the  end,  seldom  tre^iuaing -on  e*ck 
other's  province;  the  "comic  songs"  finding  their  lospiratioB 
principally  in  the  life  ol  the  homely  middle  and  lower  mjddc 
classes,  while  the  "  light  and  gracdul  businesa "  enacted  itsetf 
almost  eidusivdy  in  "good  Society."  To  a  great  extent, 
also,  Du  Mauiiei  bad  to  leave  outdoor  lile  to  Kcene,  his  wt*k 
sight  making  it  difllcult  for  him  to  study  and  sketch  in  the 
open  ail  and  sunshine,  thus  culling  blm  oH,  at  be  iccordt 
regretfully,  from  "  so  much  that  is  so  popular,  deiightlui   and 

and  fishing  and  the  like.  He  contrived,  however,  to  ^ve  du( 
attention  to  milder  forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  and  turned  to 
good  account  his  familiarity  with  Hempstead  Heath  and  Botica 
Row,  and  his  holidays  with  his  family  at  Whitby  and  Scar- 
borough, Boulogne  and  Dieppe. 

Of  Du  Maurier's  life  during  the  thirly-tii  yean  ol  hit  connettoa 
with  PhucIi  there  is  not,  apart  from  his  work  as  an  aititt,  nluch 
to  record.  In  (he  early  'siitics  he  lived  at  8j  Newman  Street  in 
lodgings,  which  be  shared  with  bis  friend  Liond  Henley,  after- 
wards R.B.A.,  working  hard  at  bis  Pimdi  sketches  and  his  moia 
serious  contributions  to  Orut  a  Wed  and  the  Ccrmkill  Uataimi. 
After  his  marriage  with  hliss  Emma  Wigbtwick  in  iWi  he  took 
a  spacious  and  pleasant  house  near  Hampstetd  Betth,  In  sur- 
roundings made  familiar  in  his  drawings.  Shortly  bdore  be  died 
he  moved  to  a  house  in  Oifoid  Square.  About  1W6  be  struck 
out  a  new  line  m  hisadmlmble  iilustiationslo  Jerrald'tSfiifye/a 
Ftalicr,  In  i3£9  he  resliied  a  long-cherished  iviniioD,  tlw 
illuslrating  of  Tbacke[ay's.£iiiHfid,  and  in  1S79  he  drew  twcb* 
additional  vignettes  (or  it,  in  the  same  year  pravKUol  •evoil 
illustrations  lor  the  B<iiiadi.  From  time  to  time  he  sent  pnUy 
and  grocdul  pictures  to  the  eahibitions  ol  the  Royal  Sodety  oif 
Painters  in  Wster-Colour,  to  which  he  was  dected  in  1S81.  In 
i8Sj  the  first  eibibition  of  his  works  at  the  Fine  Art  Society 
took  place.  Thus  occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  Bpendui( 
his  leisure  in  social  Intercourse  with  bis  many  friends  and  at 
bome  with  his  growing  family,  bearing  all  the  new  lingers  and 
musicians,  ledng  all  the  new  plays,  he  Uved  the  happiest  of  tivct. 
He  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  81b  of  October  iSq6,  and  wat 
buried  In  the  Htmpstead  parish  churchyard.  He  left  a  family 
of  tao  ions— the  elder.  Major  Guy  Du  Manner  (b.  1865),  a 

the  military  play  An  EngUsMman't  Homtt  and  the  voannt. 
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It  ii  liniawilili ,  b  croridtrini  Da  llniifcr^  aeifc,  to  atoM 
ompuiDg  it  wttb  tbM  el  Leech  ind  Kcene,  the  duiie'ki  that 
m  ha  tittle  book  on  AcMincMnofJaJin  he  bimseir  hu  Kl  brth 
or  ■on'ital  the  poiati  both  sf  reaemMmte  tad  oi  difleRiica. 
Uka  Keeu,  tboush  Scene's  muvdloui  technique  wu  hie 
ila|iur,Du  Manner  mu  moch  more  Gstahed  diau^temio  than 
Jolit  Leech,  bat  ta  other  tevceti  be  hid  len  hi  conmoB  niUt  the 
TDUiger  tbim  with  the  older  bnmoifK.  Be  ihawi  hiottdf,  la 
the  hot  KMMe,  a  man  o(  fedtaf  Id  lU  hb  voifc.  He  k  dniljr 
hEmidl  bi  love  with  "  hit  piEliy  vaioui,"  u  he  alh  bei — cveiy 
psHtnkc  fai  Ui  ptaeatmcDt  of  hei  ii  a  cana.  Ho*  aScc- 
tioulc,  too,  an  hii  nuderinsi  of  hii  fond  ynmg  msthcn 
■nd  theii  Uf,  haodtsme,  ifrnple-minclsl  huibandi;  his  comely 
cbttdnn  a£id  Mat  DUrKrymtids;  even  his  dogi — hii  dongatal 
Hm/-h«fcmii<«  uid  magnificsit  St  Bemaidsl  And  bow  be  Korea 
(be  mobi  and  pfaQiitiDci — Sir  Corpus  Midas  afld  Sir  Fompe/ 
Bedrll,  Grifiby  ud  Cadby,  Soaplcy  and  Tixdaont  How 
mercileu  ii  hit  ridicule  of  the  anthelei  of  tbc  'eigbtio— Maudlo 
end  Foitlelhvaite  and  Mra  Ciznahue  BnwDl  Eva  lo  Mn 
Ponionby  de  Tomkyni.  hi*  moU  ninqMcuoua  ctolioD,  bii 
ntire  fa  icarcdy  tempered,  de^ite  her  ptetlinefls^  He  ^ova 
up  unsparingly  all  hei  umcnipulous  lilUe  vayi,  all  hn  cynical^ 
omtiiiii  Utile  wills.  Lilie  Leech,  be  revelled  in  the  ligblct 
upecti  of  life — the  bunuun  of  ihe  Duneiy.  ihe  dnwiog-mom, 
the  dub,  Ihe  gaietia  of  Ihe  country  hotue  and  Ibe  seaside — 
without  being  blind  lo  Ihe  tragic  and  dramatic  Just  ai  Leech 
could  rise  to  Ibe  height  of  the  famous  cartoon  "  General  Fiviier 
toned  Tiaitar,"  »  it  wai  Du  Mauricr  who  irmiiRd  Tenniel  lo 
Ibat  jmpreMive  drawing  on  the  eve  of  the  Franco-Gernian  Wa*, 
UI  wbicb  the  shade  of  the  gieat  Napoleon  ij  seen  wimiag  back 
the  infatuated  emperor  fioni  his  illmmencd  enteipnie-  In  his 
lender  dtawinga  in  Oaa  a  Wat,  abu,  and  bi  hli  occasioaal 
ercuniou  Into  Ibe  groleaque  in  PiaitJi,  lucb  as  ha  pictuie  of 
"  OU  Nickotla  Heating  gwsy  the  braijD  of  his  devotees,"  he  has 
given  ample  piDoI  of  bis  faculty  for  nnving  and  impiesiive  art. 
Tbe  technique  of  Du  Mguiier'i  work  in  the  'eighliea  and  the 
'tiineCiea,  though  to  tbe  average  man  it  seems  a  marvel  of  £nisb 
aAd  dexterity^  is  coosidered  by  artists  a  falling  oS  from  whftt 
wsa  displayed  in  some  of  his  earlier  Fuitck  drawing!,  and 
eqxcially  m  his  conlributions  to  tbe  CerniiU  ifsfoiiu  and 
OiU£  a  Wat.  His  later  woih  Is  undoubtedly  more  mannered, 
more  "Eoicking,"  less  simple,  leas  broadly  eSective.  But 
it  is  to  bii  leUov-ciaftsmcn  only  and  to  eiperls  that  this  ia 
natka>bl& 

A  quaint  tribute  baa  been  paid  lo  Ihe  literaiy  latent  shown 
in  Du  Mauriet's  insciiptioDi  to  hit  diawings  by  Iti  F.  Aostey 
iCulhrie),  aiitboi  of  Vkt  Vma,  and  Du  Maurier'a  ooUcigue  on 
tlic  staS  of  Pmtk.  "In  these  line*  of  ktictpitn,"  uyi  Mr 
Anstey, "  he  has  bmugbt  the  ait  of  pifcis-wiiiing  id  perfection." 
They  are  Indeed  singularly  concise  and  lo  the  point.  It  is  the 
nore  curious,  tbeicforc,  lo  note  thai  in  his  novels,  and  even  in 
bit  critical  essays,  Du  blaurier  reveals  very  different  qoalitiei: 
tbe  prfcis-wrilcr  has  become  an  impravisaJorr,  pouring  out  bla 
slories  and  Ideaa  in  full  flood,  his  style  changiag  with  every  mood 
—by  turn  humoroua,  eloquent,  tender,  gay,  aometiraei  merely 
"  skittish,"  •ometimes  quiie  solemn,  but  never  for  long;  aome- 
timei.  agaio,  breaking  inio  gtaceful  and  haunting  verse.  Ht 
writes  with  appsiint  titlessness;  but,  in  bis  novels  ui  least,  on 
closer  eiammation,  it  is  found  that  lie  hat  in  fact  eietted  all 
bia  ingenuily  lo  give  then*— what  neb  Sagraotty  unlme  tale* 
most  require — verisimilitude.  It  is  bard  to  say  wbicb  of  the 
three  storiea  is  Ihe  more  impossible:  that  of  Tiilby,  the  lonc-dcal 
artist's  model  who  becomes  a  prima  dffinu,  that  of  Barty  Joaaeliu 
and  bil  guardian  angel  from  Man.  oi  that  of  IbedRam^iistcnce 
of  Peter  IbbelsoB  and  the  dachess  of  Toweia.  They  are  all 
equally  picposterous,  and  yet  phusible.  Tbe  drawn 
cunnin^y  made  to  serve  tbe  puipoM  of  evidence,  cl 
and  diiecL  These  books  cannot  be  critlcind  by  the  ordinary 
canons  of  the  art  of  fiction.  They  are  a  (citrr  by  themselves, 
a  blend  of  unfeiieied  day-dream  and  rosensloured  reminiscence. 
For  thediaaia  tic  vcrson  of  TriUy  by  Mr  Paul  Poller  Du  Manner 
wndd  accept  no  cicdit    The  play  wai  produced  in  1S95  by 
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«ya],  mimicipat  and  police  bui^,  eeaport, 
and  county  town  of  I>umbartonsbiTT,  Scothmd,  ittuatcd  on  Ihe 
liver  Leven,  Deirilsconfluenn  with  Ihe  Dyde,  15)  a.  W.  by  N. 
of  CtasgoH  by  the  North  Brittsb  and  Caledonian  nilwayt.  Pop. 
<i«9i)  17,6551  (ijoi)  io.bSs.  TheAlcluith{"  bBI  o(  tbe  Clyde  ") 
of  the  BritODS,  and  Dunhreatan  C  fort  of  tbe  Britons  ")  of  the 
Cells,  it  was  tbe  capita!  of  the  rfisbict  of  Smihdyde.  Here,  too, 
the  Romans  had  a  naval  atilion  which  they  called  TbeodosiB. 
Although  thus  I  place  ol  great  antiquity,  Ihe  history  of  the  town 
pmctirally  cen  trei  in  thai  of  the  successive  fDrirenes  on  Ibe  Bock 
of  Dumbarton,  a  twin-peaked  mount,  140  ft.  high  and  a  mile 
In  tircumference  at  the  hose.  The  fortress  was  ofien  besieged 
the  IHcts  selling  illn  73S  and  tbe  Notlbmen 
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il  them 


plished,  in  the  intereils  of  Ihe  young  King  James  VI,,  by  Tbomal 
Crawford  of  JordanhOl  on  March  31,  i57r.  The  castle  wis 
held  by  Queen  Mary's  adherents,  and  as  it  ^ve  them  free  com- 
monlcatloa  wilb  France,  Its  capture  was  deemed  eisenliiit. 
Crawford  deddcd  lo  climb  the  highest  point,  concluding  that, 
owing  lo  Its  imagined  security,  Il  would  be  careicsaly  guanlcd. 
Favoured  with  a  dark  and  foggy  night  Ihe  parly  of  150  men  and 
a  guide  reached  the  first  ledge  of  nik  undiscovered.  In  sealing 
the  second  precipice  one  of  Ibe  men  was  seized  with  la  epileptic 
fit  on  the  ladder.  Crawford  bound  him  to  the  ladder  and  then 
turned  it  over  and  was  thus  enabled  to  ascend  to  the  summit. 
At  this  moment  the  abm  was  given,  but  Ibe  sentuiel  and  the 
sleepy  soldiers  were  slaui  and  tbe  cannon  turned  on  the  garrison. 
Further  resistance  being  usdesa,  Ihe  castle  was  surrendered. 
During  tbe  govemonhip  of  Sir  John  Menleith,  William  Wallace 
was  in  1305  imprisDncd  within  its  walls  before  he  was  removed 
to  London.  The  higher  of  the  two  peaks  is  known  as  Wallace's 
seal,  a  lower,  perhaps  the  one  in  which  he  was  incarcerated, 
being  named  after  bun.  On  Ihe  portcullis  gateway  may  still  be 
seen  rudely  carved  heads  of  Wallace  and  his  betrayer,  the  laller 
wilb  bis  finger  In  his  mouth.  Queen  Mary,  when  a  chiht,  re^ed 
In  the  castle  tor  a  short  time.  II  is  an  ugly  bamck-like  slructure 
defended  by  a  fewobsolcie  guns,  although  l>y  Ihe  Union  Ttealy 
Il  is  one  of  Ihe  four  fortresses  Ibal  must  be  maintained.  The  rock 
jtsellitbisall,  with  a  tendency  to  columnar  formation,  and  soma 
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MiMom  ol  Ltnnm,  but  mi  ^vpn  np  by  Bui  UildwTii  la  Aln- 

andrr  IL,  by  wluHn  it  wu  mLde  ft  royil  bur^  id  1121  uuL 
fledmd  U  b«  free  Innn  lU  Inpists  ud  buigb  lua.  LUn 
lovereigiu  g&ve  it  other  privilcga,  and  the  whole  vert  hiully 
tonfinaed  by  a  durter  of  Jamei  VL  II  had  the  right  to  levy 
ouEoiDS  and  due*  od  all  vcskIs  on  the  Qyde  bctneea  Loch  Loog 
and  the  Kelvin.  *'  Ofieia  dua  "  on  foroga  Bhip&  entering  the 
Clyde  were  alio  exacted.  In  1700  theie  right*  wen  traaaiened 
to  Clasga*  by  contTsct,  but  were  afterwarda  Tested  in  a  ipedal 
trust  eiealed  by  niccoaive  acta  of  parliament. 
Mou  oI  (he  town  liei  on  the  left  bank  of  thC  Lcven,  which 

communication  with  tbe  luburb  ol  Bridgend  on  the  right  hank 
by  a  Bve-aiched  stone  bridge,  300  ft.  long.  The  public  buildings 
indude  the  Buigh  Hall,  the  academy  (with  a  graceful  sleeple), 
the  county  tHiildings,  the  Denny  Memorial,  a  Literary  and  a 
Mtf  hanici'  iniUtute,  Maionic  haH,  two  cottage  hospitals,  a  fever 
hospital,  a  public  Ifbraiy  and  the  combination  poorhouae.  Hicrc 
are  two  public  parks — Broad  Meadow  (10  acres),  part  of  ground 
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corporation  in  1 AS5  by  Peter  Denny  and , 

builders  who  helped  lay  the  foundation  of  the  town's  present 

prosperity.     The  old  parish  kirkyard  was  closed  in  1S56,  hut  a  fine 

barton  is  contivllcd  by  a  provoat  and  a  coundL  Willn  Port- 
Clasgow,  Renlrew,  Kutheiglen  and  Kilmainock  It  unitfs  In 
leluming  one  member  to  parliament.  The  principal  Indusuy 
ii  shipbuilding.  The  old  staple  trade  of  tbe  mtilot  of  crown 
glass,  begun  in  >;;T,  lapaed  Bome  jo  years  afterwaidi  when  the 
glass  duly  was  abolished.  Tbere  art  levMll  great  engineering 
works,  besides  iron  ud  btw  loundriet,  aaw-miUs,  lopfr-yaids 
and  siit-makiiig  works.  There  aie  quayt,  docks  and  a  harbour 
at  the  iDOuIh  of  tbe  Leven,  and  a  piei  for  river  steamers  runs  out 
(foni  the  Castle  rock.  The  £rit  suam  navigation  company  was 
(slabhihcd  in  I>umbaiton  in  181  j,  when  the  "  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton "  (bnill  in  the  town)  plied  between  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow. 
Built  was  not  till  1S44,  consequent  on  the  uucf  iron  for  veucls, 
that  shipbuilding  became  the  leading  industry. 

DUM  BARTOHSBIRE,  a  wtilem  county  o(  Scotland,  bounded 
N.  by  Perthshire,  E.  by  Siirlingahiie,  S.E.  by  Lanarkshire, 
S.  by  the  Clyde  and  iu  eituiiy,  and  W,  by  Loch  Long  and 
Argyllshire.  There  is  alio  a  detached  portion,  comprising  the 
parish  of  Kirkintilloch  and  part  of  Ibat  ol  Cumbemauld  enclosed 
between  the  shires  of  Stirling  and  l^narit.  This  formerly  formed 
part  of  Stiriin^hire,  hut  was  atmeied  in  the  J4tb  century  when 
the  ear]  of  Wigtown,  to  whom  it  belonged,  became  heritable 
aheriH  of  Dumbartonshire.  Dumbajtonabire  has  an  area  of 
170,761  acres  or  367  sq.  m.  The  north-west  and  west  are 
mountainous,  the  chief  summits  being  Ben  Voriich  (jogi  f^), 
Ben  Vane  (3004),  Doune  Kill  (1409),  Beinn  Chaoracb  (iJjS), 
BclnnaMhanaich  (ijiS),  Beinn  Eich  (ijoi),  Cruach  ant  Suthein 
(1144),  Ben  Reoch  (iitiS),  Beinn  Tharsuinn  (1149),  Beinn  Dubh 
(loiS),  Balcnock  (:ogi)  and  Tullich  Hill  (1075)-  In  the  south 
are  the  Kilpilrick  mii,  their  highest  points  being  Duncomb 
■nd  Fynloch  (each  131J  It.}.  The  Qydc,  the  Kelvin  and  the 
Leven  sre  the  only  rivers  of  importance-  The  Leven  flows  out 
ol  Loch  Lomond  at  Balloch  and  joint  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton 
alter  a  serpentine  course  of  about  T  to.  Most  of  the  other 
streams  are  among  the  mouniaint,  whence  they  find  their  way 
to  Loch  Lomond,  the  principal  being  the  Inveruglas,  Douglas, 
Luss,  Finlu  and  Fruin.  NeJirly  all  aflord  good  sport  to 
the  angler.  Of  the  inkod  llko  by  far  the  largest  and  raos^ 
magnificent  is  Loch  Lomond  ll.v,).  The  boundary  between  the 
shires  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling  follows  an  imagioiry  line 
throueh  the  lalu:  from  tbe  mouth  of  Endrick  Water  to  a  point 
opposite  the  isle  of  Vow,  giving  about  two-thirds  of  the-locb 
to  tbe  former  county.  Loch  Sloy  on  the  side  of  Ben  Vorlich  is  a 
long,  narrow  lake,  811  It.  above  the  sea  amid  wild  scenery. 
From  its  nunc  the  Macfailanei  took  their  slogan  or  war-cry. 
The  shores  o[  the  Gareloch,  s  salt-water  inlet  6)  m.  long  and  i  m. 
wide,  are  studded  with  bouses  ol  those  whose  business  bci  io 
Claagow.    Garclochhead  baa  grown  into  a  favourite  summer 
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from  3  m.  at  its  mouth  to  about )  a  mUe  in  Its  upper  rcacb.  It 
is  the  dumping-place  for  tbe  dredgen  which  arc  constant^  at 
work  preserving  the  tide-way  of  the  Clyde  from  Dnmbutaa 
to  the  Broomidaw^ts  use  for  this  purpose  being  a  atf  *Titirt 
grievance  to  anglera.  The  scenery  on  bath  (hora  is  vay  be«Mi- 
fuL  Only  a  mile  separates  Garelochhead  frora  Lodx  Lon^  and 
at  ArrDchar  the  distance  from  T«rtiet  on  Loch  Lomosd  i>  baidy 
il  m.  Nearly  aU  the  glens  are  siUated  In  tbr  Pighi-'-'  put 
of  tbe  tbire,  the  prindiul  being  Glen  Sloy.  Glen  DougUa,  Gla 
Luss  unS  Glen  Ftuul.  The  last  is  memorable  as  the  accne  of 
tbe  bloody  conBict  hi  160^  between  the  HacgregoB  uul  the 
Colqubount,  la  which  the  latter  were  almost  eiteiminated.  It 
wu  tbii  lavage  enconnter  that  led  to  the  pmacrqUion  id  Ite 

U  "  '  Roy. 

;  the  laiteio  border  of  th* 
Hi  xjiofljcally  into  two  an^i^ 

th  fined  by  a  line  extending 

fn  K  by  Row  and  Rumitath 

to  lying  to  the  north  ot  tk* 

lid  metanuxphic  aari^  otf  the 

El  ral  of  (be  giouH  met  with 

ia  A^IL     ImnediaiEly  to 

th  lierfc^Ie  slates  aiid  grrlr 

ap  ing  nonh-tui  uiil  wiath- 

W1  L    Tbeae  ue  folhiwed  b* 

at  blite  aehlsts  of  Ar^lthiA 

wl  ad  over  the  high  groundt 

u  Lomond.    AUtBg  tbe  bi" 


iinf  Aplaillurt. — There  is 
Highlands,  averaging  sj  in.  at  Helensburgh  up  to  nearly  }0  ia. 
in  the  north.    The  tempeiMuie,  f" 


e,  with  an  average  for  the  yi 
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al  *ji*  F.,  virici  Inm  iS*  in  Juuuy  to  5S*  id  Jidy,  bat  in  the 
nllcys  the  hut  io  midEUDuaer  ii  oitea  oppnxivc.  The  p»- 
niliDg  wrndt  ut  [ram  Ihc  hcM  ud  soulli-iiiesl,  but  cutciiy 
wioili  tn  ficqueat  Id  Ibe  liiiing.  Fnati  uc  Kldoin  seven,  uu], 
except  oa  ttie  mouataiiii,  know  never  Lka  long.  The  Arable  Lmds 
citend  chieQy  &laag  the  Clyde  ud  tbc  Leveo,  lad  iie  computed 
ol  licb  black  loam,  ginvtlly  soil  and  day.  Fnio  the  pnumiiy 
to  Glasgow  iDd  other  liise  towns  tlic  bnoctB  hive  the  double 
■dviDtafe  of  good  manure  and  a  mdy  market  far  all  kinds  oT 
stock  aod  pioducc,  and  under  this  stimulus  high  farming  and 
dairying  Od  a  f^Qsiderable  scale  prosper.  Black-faced  sheep  and 
Highland  cattle  are  pastured  on  the  hlUy  lands  and  Cheviots 
and  Ayish^rea  on  the  low  grounds.  OaCs  and  wheat  are  the 
principal  cereals,  but  barley  and  polntoea  la  ahundaacej  aiMJ 

Olicr  Indiulriii. — Turkey-red  dydnj  h«  long  been  the 
diillnctive  industry  of  the  county.  The  water  of  the  Lcven  being 
not  only  constant  but  also  singularly  soft  and  purc»  dyers  and 
bleachers  have  constructed  works  at  many  place*  in  Ihe  Vale  of 
Leven.  Bleaching  has  been  carried  on  since  the  early  part  of 
the  iSth  century,  and  colloa-printing  al  Levenfield  dates  from 
i;6g.    The  establish mcnts  at  Alexandria,  fionhill,  Jamestown, 


IheU 


ns  for 
ling,  dyeing  and  priu 


n  the  I 


At 


Diunbarton  there  are  c 
Singer  scwing-machicL 
Trust  barge-Building  il 

(pronounced  idUguyi  1 

hive  of  industry,    in 


liU  was  erected.  The  engii 
at  Clydebank  are  Eamous,  and  at 
noat  equally  busy.  The  cxtesuive 
are  at  Kdbowie,  and  the  Clyde 

Bowling,  DumbartoB,  Milngavie 
-   ■  cttheVaJeofLcvt 


il  Dumbarton  form  a 


the  detached  pprtien,  Kirk 


eriuble 


tiUoch  1 


ining  of  coal 

and  ironstone,  and  there  arc  betide*  cbeniical  work*  and  saw- 
DulIs  in  the  former  town.  Tbcie  is  soiae  ishing  at  Hctensbiugh 
and  along  the  Garcloclu 

Tlie  papulous  districts  of  the  county  are  served  almost  •hoOy 
by  Ihe  North  British  railway.  From  Helensburgh  to  iDVervaan 
tbe  Highland  railway  runs  through  scenery  of  the  most  dive nlGcd 

Ballochfrom  Glasgow,  and  its  system  ^so  traverses  the  detached 
ponion.  Fortioos  o[  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  which  connects 
with  the  Clyde  at  Bowling,  and  was  opened  for  Imfhc  in  1775, 
pass  through  the  shire.  There  is  regular  steamer  communication 
between  Glasgow  and  the  towns  and  villages  00  the  cout,  and 
on  Loch  Lomond  steamers  call  at  several  points  between  Balloch 
and  Ardlui. 

Fapulalim  and  CmeniiiwiU.— The  population  of  Dumbarton- 
^re  in  iSgi  wal  gS^n  and  in  1901  113,865,  o[  whom  jiol 
ipokc  both  GacLc  and  English  and  14  Gaelic  only.  The  principal 
towns,  with  populations  in  iQoi,ai'e — Alexandria  (8007 j,  BonhiU 
(j]jj),  Oydcbank  (ii.Sfli),  Dumbarton  (19,985),  Duotocher 
(ml),  Helensburgh  (ajS4),  Jamestown  {1080),  KirkinliUoch 
(11,681),  Milngavie  (mSi),  New  Kilpatrick  or  Beaisden  Ci;as) 
ind  Renlon  (5067),  The  county  rctuma  one  member  to  patlia- 
ment.  Dumbarton,  the  county  town,  i>  the  only  royal  buigb, 
ud  belongs  to  the  Kilmarnock  gieup  of  parliamentary  buighi. 
The  municipal  and  police  burghs  are  Clydebank,  Cove  and  Kil- 
eccggan,  Dumbarton,  Helensburgh,  Kirkintilloch  and  Milognvie, 
Dumbartonshire  forms  a  iheriSdom  with  the  counties  ol  Stilling 
and  Clackmannan,  and  there  is  a  resident  sheriS-iubstiluIe  at 
Dumbarton,  who  liti  atu  at  Kirkintillocb.  The  shire  is  under 
•chool-board  jurisdiction,  but  there  are  several  voluntary  schools, 
beside*  St  Peter's  Roman  CathoUe  College  io  New  KUpatrick. 
Science,  art  ajid  technical  classes  are  subsidiicd  out  ol  lie  whole 
of  the  county  "  residue  "  and,  ii  necessary,  out  of  part  of  the 
burgh  "  residue  "  also,  Agiicullunil  lectures  and  the  travelling 
openses  and  lees  ol  county  student)  at  Glasgow  Technical 
College  are  also  paid  (or  from  Ihe  same  souree. 

Bitlsry. — The  country  is  rich  in  antiquities  connected  with 


the  abarigiiia  and  alw  with  te  RomuM.  The  Odedoaiuu  and 
Picts  have  left  their  trace*  in  rude  fortiaad  tumuli,  but  of  grcoier 
interest  are  remaiiB  in  )eve{(l  places  ol  Ihe  wait  of  Antoninut, 
built  from  the  Forth  to  Ibe  Clyde,  and  ninoing  along  the  north 
of  the  detached  portion  of  the  shire  and  through  the  soutb-eulcni 
comer  of  the  county  to  Kilpattlck.  Other  Roman  relic*  have 
been  found  at  DunLocher,  Cuubeni4Uld  and  elsewhere-  The 
shin  forms  part  of  the  old  Seotiisb  territory  of  Lennoi 
(latttacks,  "  Gelds  of  the  Levco  "},  which  embraced  the  Vale  o( 
the  Leven  and  the  baain  of  Loch  L<uuapd,  or  all  modem  Dud- 
bartonshire,  most  of  Stirling  and  part)  of  the  shires  of  Renfraw 
and  Penh.  It  gave  Ibe  title  ol  ttie  culdom  created  In  1174  by 
WiUiam  the  Lion  and  (d  the  dukedom  conlcrrcd  by  Chatlei  IL 
on  hi*  natural  ton.  Cbaila,  duke  el  Richmond  and  Lennai. 
Id  iTDi  the  Lenooi  eslate)  were  )ald  to  the  narquis  of  Montrose. 
Tbe  captive  Wallace  was  conveyed  in  chauu  to  Dumbatloo 
Castle,  wbenoc  be  was  taken  to  his  death  in  Londcs.  Robert 
Bruce  is  said  to  have  mustered  his  force*  at  DuUatur  prior  to  Ihe 
battle  of  Bannodtburn,  lod  died  ■!  Cirdross  Castle  ni  liUf. 
TbeCoveoanteniB  their  flight  from  the  Idoody  held  of  Kitsylh, 
where  ul  164J  Montrose  had  delenled  them  with  great  slaughlcr. 
made  their  way  ihiough  the  soulhcm  districtg.  When  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  CaJial  was  being  ennvsled  iwordt.  pislob,  and  other 
wetpOBs  droF^ed  by  the  fugitives  were  found  at  Dullatnr. 
together  with  tkeletont  of  men  and  bonct.  in  tbc  Highland 
couDliy  the  dans  of  Maegregoi  and  Hacfi  ' 


B  faslnesi 


'JnmttcrOn.tJiuaAMTXoB,  1596); 


the  pettont  at  that  Lowland 
neighbour). 

See  I.  Irving,  flutery  ef  Dnmiiirlatiiin  (Dumbiiten.  iMo); 
fisDib  «/  Dimi<i'laMjki,t  (Ediobunh,  1S79);  Sir  W.  Fravr,  aufM 
of  CoIiimIuii  (Edinburgh,  iS<J9h  Tin  Unioi  lEdinbuiEh,  1874); 
D,   Macleod.   Caiil  anj  Tnm  ef  DmabarUn   (Dumbarton.    1877): 

lGla«D«.  189J);  Ajuilit  SUaris  af ..  , 

I.  aica.  Hittiry  b}  DumiaiUm  (S>ua,tax\aa.  1876]. 

D0V8  WiUrn,'  n  small  oblong  or  circular  table  to  hold 
Rserve  platet,  knives  and  fork),  and  other  nccouiies  for  a  meal. 
This  piece  of  lumltore  originated  in  England  toward*  the  n>d 
of  the  iSth  century,  and  tome  eioedhigly  elegant  aamplei 
were  designed  by  Sheraton  and  his  school.  They  were  usually 
drculir,  with  three  diminishing  tiers,  somerime)  nirrounded  Iqc 
a  conllnuou)  or  interrupted  pierced  gallery  in  wood  or  bias). 
The  imaller  vBiIetles  are  now  much  used  in  England  for  the  dis- 
play of  small  silver  object*  in  dnwing-rooms. 

DVM-DDIg,  a  town  and  cantonment  In  British  India  at  the 
bead  ol  an  admlnistntive  subdivision  in  the  rlistrict  of  the 
TwDBty-fov  Furganas,  in  the  presidency  division  of  Bengal, 
with  a  tUtion  on  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway,  4)  m.  N.E.  ol 
Calcatik.  It  was  the  headqutrten  ol  the  Bengal  artillery  from 
17SJ  to  1S5J,  when  they  were  transferred  to  Meenil  ai  a  more 
central  station;  and  its  potsessioo  of  a  rannon  foundry  aitd  a 
peroisslan-cap  factory  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the  Woolwich 
of  India.  The  bamcki— still  occupied  by  unall  detachments — 
are  brick-built  and  commodiou);aiid  among  the  other  buildingi 
ire  St  Stephen')  Froteatant  dinrch,  a  Roman  Cathotk  chapel, 
a  European  and  native  boq^tal,  a  large  basaar  and  an  Englith 
school  The  population  In  1901  of  North  Dum-Dum  was  9416, 
and  of  South  Dum-Dum  10.904.  It  was  at  Duni-I>um  that  the 
treaty  of  1757  was  signed  by  which  the  nawab  of  Bengal  ratl&ed 
the  pcifilega  of  the  EngUth,  allowed  Calcutta  to  be  finti6ed, 
and  bettoved  freedom  of  trade.  On  the  7th  of  December  1908 
a  tetiou*  explosion  occuncd  by  accident  at  the  Dum-Dum 
arsenal,  retulting  In  death  or  teiious  injuiy  to  about  jo  native 

At  the  Dust-Dam  foundry  the  birilow-iMsed  "Dtttn-Dtun  " 

(Mark  IV.)  bullel*  were  manufactored,  the  supposed  use  ol  which 
by  the  British  during  the  Boer  War  caused  considerable  comoent 
in  1899.  TheiT  peculiarity  owiisted  in  their  expanding  on 
'The  term  "dumb,"  nrictly  meaning  mute  or  destilnte  of 
speech  (we  DiAF  .mo  DUMB),  is  applied  hi  this  and  other  analofioiis 
cases  (>.(,  demb-hell.  dumb-barn)  si  connoiini  the  absence  of  •ooe 


hen,  dumb-barge)  oa  c 
in  tbe  term  with  whic 
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impiut  Uld  (ha*  ontins  *n  u^^  mand,  and  tbcy  had  ban  ' 
Copied  in  IndiAn  frontier  fi^bting  oprin^  to  ihe  fajluro  of  the 
usual  Lype  of  buUeta  to  stop  the  pubs  of  faultcal  tribsmcD. 
They  were  not,  in  f*cti  lucd  during  ibc  Boei  Wu.  Otbei  and 
UBIirDViscd  fonns  of  ciqianding  bulla  wen  used  [n  India  and 
tbe  Sudui,  tbe  commoDat  mcLbadB  of  securing  oxpiuuion  being 
to  file  down  the  point  until  tbe  [cad  core  was  eipoaed  and  to 
Duke  lun^ludiikal  slits  in  the  nickel  envelope.  AU  tbrse  forms 
<il  bullet  b4ve  come  to  be  described  collaquially,  and  even  in 
diplomalic  coree^iondencc,  as  "  dum-dum  bullets,"  and  their 
alleged  UK  by  Riwian  Iiooi»  in  the  Russ^-Japaneae  War  of 
1904-1005  lomifd  tbe  subject  of  a  protest  on  the  put  of  the 
Japanese  govenuneot.  The  propculs  made  at  tbe  second  Hague 
Quiferencc  to  forbid  tbe  use  of  these  buUcLs  by  intemationa] 
agKcment  were  nsrecd  to  by  all  lbs  powen  except  Great  Britain 
and  tbe  United  Stato. 

DUMEEKIb  MABIB  FS&HCOUE  (1713-ieo]),  French  actress, 
whose  real  name  vu  Mutband,  was  bom  ui  Tarii  do  Ihe  >nd 
U  January  1713.    She  began  bet  stage  career  In  the  provinces, 


■  >73J  " 


1776, 


Ufrope  (174])  Voltsirt  uyt  that  she  kept  the  audience  i 

but  lived  until  the  lolb  of  February  iSoj.  Hei  rival,  4 
having  spoken  iU  of  l>cr,  she  auLhoriicd  the  publication  of  a 
Uimtirc  it  Uorit  Ftaat""  DaaumU, «  rlpoiat  ou  talmiira 
fUipteljU  Ctakim  (1800). 

PDanUB  (Gaelic  "  Ihe  loit  in  Ihe  Copse  "},  a  toyiil  and 
parliamenluy  burgb  and  ea[dul  of  (he  county,  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland.  It  lies  on  the  kft  bank  of  the  Niih,  about  S  m.  from 
Ihe  Solway  Flrtb  and  Si  ra.  S.E.  of  Chi^ow  by  tbe  Claigow  & 
Soulh-Weaiem  tailway.  Pop.  (iSfli)  ifi,67s;  (1901)  0,079. 
Dumfries  it  beautifully  diluted  and  is  one  of  the  handsDmnl 
county  towns  in  ScoUind.  Tbe  eburches  and  chapck  irf  Ihe 
Probyleiiark  and  otbef  communions  are,  many  ol  Ihem,  fine 
building  St  Mkhael'i  [1746).  a  stalely  pile,  was  the  churdi 
Hhich  Robert  Bums  altendod,  and  in  iti  churchyud  he  was 
buried,  bb  naialns  Dcing  tran>fem.-(l  in  iBi;  to  the  magnilicciit 
mausoleum  erected  in  the  south-eut  comer,  whcie  also  lie  his 
wife,  Jean  Armour,  and  sevenl  mcmben  of  hi*  family.  The 
Gothic  church  of  Creyfrian  (1S66-1S6;)  occupici  the  sile  partly 
ol  a  Fmnciscan  monasteiy  »°A  partly  of  the  otd  coalle  oT 
the  toHD.  On  the  sile  of  St  Mary's  (iS}]~iajp),  aba  Gothic, 
stood  tbe  small  chapel  lused  by  Chrintiana,  sister  of  Bobsl 
Brace,  to  the  memory  of  hei  husband.  Sir  Chrtolophcr  Scton, 
who  tad  been  executed  on  the  spot  by  Edward  I.  St  Andrew's 
(iSii-iSijl,  In  the  Romanesque  style,  it  k  Ronym  CsthoUt 
church,  wfaicb  also  serva  as  Uk  pro-caibcdnl  of  tlK  diocese  of 

Besides  aumeroui  schools,  Ibcre  is  an  admiraUy  equif^xd 
Academy.  Tbe  old  infirmary  building  is  now  occupied  by  St 
Joseph's  College,  a  commercial  academy  of  the  Marist  Brother- 
hood, in  conoeiion  with  which  there  is  a  DOvtlbte  for  the  tmming 
of  membeDuflheorder  for  misaioRSTy  service  at  home  or  abroad. 
In  the  middle  of  the  market-place  stands  the  old  town  haU, 
with  red  tower  and  eupob, known  from  iis  situation  as  tbe  Mid 
Steeple,  built  by  Tobiii  Ilachup  of  AUoa  ( 1 708}.  The  new  town 
ban  and  poat-oIBce  are  Dcot  the  uppermost  bridge.  The  county 
buildings,  in  fiucdeuch  Street,  *re  an  impoting  eiample  of  the 
Scots  Bsnnial  style.  To  Mr  Andrew  Cimcgieand  Mr  and  Mrs 
H'Kie  of  Moat  House  wu  due  the  free  libiary.  The  charitable 
institutions  include  Moorhcad's  hosfHlal  (1753)  ^or  reduced 
boosthddcrs;  the  Dumfcioshire  and  GaOoway  royal  infirmary, 
daling(iomi7j8,bi 


royal  i. 


1S4S  by  the  Southern  Cou 


,    The  Theatre  Royal,  reconstructed  in  i8;6,  datCB 


11787.    Bums  composed  several  prdogues 


public  huil 


arc  the  assembly  rooms,  St  George's  hall,  the  volunteer  drill  faaU, 
and  tbe  Crichlon  Instilulioa  dupd,  completed  at  a  coeI  of 
£}e,aoo.  The  corpomtion  onus  tbe  water  supply,  public  taihs 
and  wnsh-houses  and  the  goswoiis.  Id  front  of  Grcyfrian 
church  stands  ■  marble  statue  of  Bunu,  unveiled  in  iSS;,  and 
thoiB  i>  also  a  monument  lo  Charles,  third  duke  of  Queensbcny. 
The  Nith  is  crossed  by  three  bridges  and  the  nllvay  viaduct. 
The  bridge,  which  is  used  for  vehicular  traffic,  dates  f  lom  1 700- 
1794.  Devorgills's  bridge,  below  it,  buDi  ol  stone  in  iiSo. 
arigiaally  consisted  of  nine  arches  (now  icduod  to  three],  and 
Is  reserved  in  spite  erf  its  massive  appearance  for  foot  passengcn 
only,  at  Is  also  tbe  suspenBOn  bridge  opened  in  187J. 

Dumfria,  Annan,  Kirkcudbright,  Loehmaben  and  Somiuhar^' 
Ihe  "Five  Carllns"  o(  Bums's  Election  Ballads— combine  la 
Tctum  cne  member  to  radiament.  As  a  pariiamentaTy  bur^ 
DuDifna  includes  KlaiwcUtown,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
which  otherwise  belongs  to  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

The  leading  industries  comprise  manufactures  at  tweeds, 
hosiery,  dogs,  baskets  and  leather,  besides  the  timber  trader 
nursery  gardenbig  and  the  makiag  of  machinery  and  inn 
implements.  Dumfries  markets  for  cattle  and  sheep,  held  ircekiy, 
and  for  bones,  held  five  times  annually,  have  always  ranked  with 
the  best,  and  then  is  also  a  weekly  market  for  poik  during  Ihe 
five  months  beginning  with  November.  The  sea-botoc  tnide  is 
small  compared  with  what  it  wa»  belote  the  railway  came. 

Although  Dumfries  was  the  site  of  a  camp  of  tbe  Selgovan 
Britons,  nothing  is  known  of  its  histoiy  until  long  after  the 
wiihdmwal  of  the  Romans.  William  the  Lion  (d!  1114)  made 
it  a  royal  butgh,  but  the  oldest  eiisting  charter  was  granted  by 
Robert  II.  In  ijg;.  The  town  became  embrculed  in  tbe  struggia 
that  ended  in  the  independence  ol  Scotland.  It  favoured  Ibe 
claims  to  the  throne,  first  of  John  Baliol — whose  motlin  Devor 
giUa,  daughter  of  Alan,  lord  ol  Calloway,  bad  done  much  10 
promote  its  pnupcriiy  by  building  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Nitb 
—and  then  of  the  R«l  Comyn,  as  sgoinst  those  of  Robert  Bruce, 
who  drew  his  support  from  Annandale.  When  Edward  L 
besieged  CariaveirKk  Csstle  in  ijoo  he  lodged  in  the  Francbcao 
monastery,  which,  sii  ycora  hiter  (loib  of  February  ijo6),  vsi 

From  thlstimctonearly  the  close  of  Ihe  i(ich  century  the  butgh 
WHS  exposed  10  frequerK  raids,  both  from  fteeboolen  on  Ihe 
English  side  and  from  panisans  of  ihc  laibDlcnl  chiefs— 
Douglases,  Maxwells,  Johnsloncs.  The  Scottish  sovereigns, 
however,  did  not  wholly  neglect  Dumfries.  James  IV.,  James  V, 
Mary  and  her  son  each  visited  it.  James  VI.  was  royally  cBin- 
talned  on  the  jrd  of  August  1617,  and  afterwards  presented  the 
seven  incorporated  trades  with  a  silver  gun  10  encourage  ihe 
ctaflsmen  In  the  practice  of  musketry.  The  competition  for  this 
eannon^baped  lube,  now  preserved  in  the  old  town  hall,  took 
place  annually — with  a  great  festival  every  seven  ycara— uniH 
iSji.  John  Mayne  (i759-ig36),  a  native  of  Dumfries,  coai- 
niemonled  the  gathering  in  an  eiccUcnl  humorous  pocn 
called  "The  Siller  Gun."  Though  in  sympathy  with  the 
Covenanters,  the  town  was  Ihe  scene  ot  few  Incidents  eompatable 
to  those  which  look  place  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ihiie. 
The  Union  with  England  was  so  unpopuhr  that  Dot  only  did  Ibe 
provost  vote  against  the  measure  In  the  Scottish  pariiament, 
but  the  artichs  wire  bnmed  (»th  of  November  1706)  at  the 
Msrkcl  Ctoss  by  a  body  of  (^mcronians.  amidst  Ihc  approving 
cheers  of  Ihe  inhabitants  In  both  I7tj  and  174:  Dumfria 
remained  apathetic.  Prince  Charles  Edward  Indeed  ocnyicd 
the  town,  holding  his  court  in  a  building  nftctwDrda  known  is 
the  Commercial  Ifotel,  kvying  £1000  tribute  money  and  n- 
quisitinning  tooo  pairs  of  shoes  for  his  Highlanders,  by  way  ef 
punishing  its  contumacy.  But.  in  a  false  alarm,  the  Jacobites 
luddenTyTTtreatcd.snda  few  yearslalcrlhclown  was  reimbursed 

event  in  the  history  ol  Dumfries  is  its  conrwntion  with  Boms, 
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II  at  CartaTtioek  Ciutle— th«  "  EDtn- 
;■[— «re  a  m.  to  Ihe  louih.    Above  tbc 
CBUuce  in  Lheiniu  o(  Ihc  MubcUi,  oitl*ol  Nliluikle,  In  wbt 
daccndinl,  the  duduu  of  Ncnfolk.  it  belong!.    The  cuile,  whi 
it  in  in  ciccUenl  lUte  dI  pnaervatkin,  ii  built  of  red  uodMoi 
on  the  liic  ol  a  fomcu  luMWud  to  hiv«  been  trectcd  Id  the  6lli 
cnlury,  et  which  nothloK  Din>  icnuuns.    In  (lUn  II  it  >  ttUngIt . 
proteclcd  by  i  doubk  motl,  uid  hu  round  tomn  si  the  nn^cs. 
I^rt  of  the  praeni  ilructun  la  believed  to  date  liom  inou  ' 
OIK*  ibdteted  Wliham  WiZlue.    It  vithstood  Edrard  I. 
tlege  in  ijoo  fat  tiro  dayi,  d  though  ganiioiKd  by  only  liity  mci 
In  the  ttoubtous  timet  that  followed  it  often  chioged  handt.    1 
rj7o  it  fell  into  diuepair,  but  was  ratorcd.  and  in  1G41  m 
beiieged  (oc  the  lart  time  by  the  Covenanlen. 

A  mile  and  I  half  lo  the  norlh-weit  of  Dumfrin  Ilea  Liodudcn 
Abbey,  "tn  old  min."  layi  Enrol,  "in  1  meet  situation 
theconfliKnceaftheCludniandlheNith."  Onginally  ibe  abbey 
wii  a  convent,  loundol  in  tbe  iKh  century,  but  conm 
ccnlurici  later  into  a  o^cglale  church  by  Archibald,  earl  of 
Oouglaa.  The  icmaina  of  the  choir  and  loutfa  tnuuept  dischwe 
rich  work  of  the  Deconlcd  ityle. 

DCMraiBUIlIRB,  a  border  county  ol  Scotland,  bounded 
S.  by  tbe  Solway  Firth,  S.E.  by  Cumbcriand.  E.  by  Roibui^h- 
•Urc.  N.  by  the  ihircs  of  Lanark,  Pceblo  and  Selkirk,  and  W. 
by  Aynhire  and  KJiluTidbrightthitt     ' 


The  I 


The  I 


« largely 


•lope*  very  gradually  front  Ibe  mountainoui  d 
north  dawn  la  ibe  tea,  kilty  hiib  lilcnuting 
■iKtcbet  of  tableland  or  rich  fertile  faotms.  At 
•itbin  •  few  rnHet  of  (be  Salwiy  ire  tncU  of  i 
Cnigi  Mob,  Lodur  Most  and  Longbtidge  Moor  i 
Nutbeny  UoB  in  ibe  cut,  all  once  under  water,  t 
recIainKd.  Tbe  principal  mouniaina  occur  ncai 
boandariei,  Ihe  higheat  being  White  Coomb  (i6qj  fl,),  f!ut 
Fell  (iSsi),  Saddle  Yoke  (1411).  Swuitc  FeU  (3S»9).  Uwthct 
HiUi  limh  Queenibeny  (iiSj),  which  glvca  hi]  lecmdtry  title 
to  the  duke  of  Buccleuch  and  the  title  of  nurqucaa  lo  a  branch 
ol  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  Ettrick  Pen  (iifig).  The  three 
longeat  rrven  an  the  Nilh,  the  Annan  and  the  Etk.  Ihe  baijna 
of  which  form  the  great  dales  by  which  tbe  county  Is  deft  from 
north  to  toutit — Nithsdalc,  Aniiandale  and  Eskdole,  From  tbe 
poini  where  it  enters  Dumfriesshire,  16  m.  from  its  source  near 
Enoch  Hill  ia  Ayrshire,  the  course  ol  the  Nith  is  mainly  soulb- 
esMelly  till  it  cnlen  the  Solway,  a  few  miles  below  Dumfries. 
lU  total  length  I)  65  m.,  and  its  chief  aSueats  are.  on  the  right, 
Ihe  Kdlo.  Euchan.  Sar,  Cludea  and  C^argen,  and,  on  the  left, 
thi  Cnwicfc,  Carron  and  Campie.  The  Annan  rises  near  the 
DevQ's  Beef  Tub,  ■  remarhaUe  cbsim  io  the  far  north,  and 
after  Sowing  about  40  m,,  mainly  ia  a  aoulberly  coufk.  it  enten 
Ihe  Solway  at  Bamkiik  beadbuid.  It  receives,  en  ihe  right, 
Ihe  Klaoel  (reuiforced  by  the  Ac),  and.  on  Ibe  left,  the  Uoffal, 
the  Dryfe  and  the  Milk.  Fnm  Ihe  confluence  of  the  While  Esk 
(rising  near  Ettrick  Pen)  and  the  Black  Esk  (rising  near  Jocli'a 
Shoulder,  i;s«  (L)  the  Esk  Sows  in  a  gradually  south-eaiterly 
direction  lill  it  cmues  the  Border,  whence  it  sweeps  to  the  S.W. 
through  Ihe  eiircme  norlh-weslcm  lenilory  ol  Cumberland 
and  falls  into  Ihe  Solway.  (X  itt  tola!  course  of  41  m.,  1 1  belong 
lo  Ihe  White  Esk,  10  Ire  of  the  Eai  proper  on  Scolliih  soil  and 
to  are  of  the  stream  In  its  EngUth  course.  On  the  right  ths 
Wauchope  it  the  chief  sffluent,  and  on  Ihe  Idl  It  receives  Ibt 
Mcggel,  Ewes,  Tarns  and  Line— the  hut  bdng  an  English 
Iribuury.  Other  livcn  are  Ihe  Lochar  (18  n.),  ihe  Klille 
(17)  and  IheSsrk  (u),  all  Sowing  Inlo  tbe  Solway.  For  one 
mile  of  its  course  Ihe  Esk.  and  For  j  m.  ol  its  coarse  the  Saik,  (orm 
the  boundaries  between  Dumfriesshire  and  Cumberhnd.  LAch 
Skene  in  the  north  (1750  ft.  above  tbc  tea).  Ihe  gioup  ol  lochs 
around  Lochmabcn.  and  Loch  Urr  in  the  wnl,  only  part  of 
which  belongs  to  Dumlriesshire.  are  Ihe  principal  lakes.  There 
are  few  glens  to  named  in  the  ihire,  but  the  pattes  of  Dalvcen. 
Enftrkin  and  Menock.  leading  up  from  Nilhsdale  to  (he  Lowlhcr 
and  other  hills,  yield  to  lew  glens  in  Scotland  in  the  wild  grandeur 
ol  their  scenery     for  pan  el  tbe  way  Entcrkin  Pats  ruu 
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Oimalt  and  InJialHti.—Tht  climate  ii  mild,  with  ■  mMn 
ycMly  impenilufe  of  48°  T-  (Jan""y,  S^-i°;  July.  S9'5°), 
■ml  the  (vcmgc  annual  ninfsU  is  ij  in<.  Towanti  tbc  middLi: 
ol  the  iSlh  century  taimcn  brgan  to  inJK  stock  lor  the  touth, 
mud  ■  hundied  yean  later  10,000  head  of  heavy  otile  were 
HDl  annually  to  the  English  marketa.  The  Callcnnyt,  which 
were  the  breed  in  vogue  at  £nt,  have  been  to  ■  brge  eilcnt 
replaced  by  ihorthoma  and  Ayrshire  dairy  cattle.  Sheep 
breeding,  of  bter  ori^n,  has  attained  to  remarkable  djnicnsiont, 
the  wallu  in  the  higher  hilly  country  being  fiiven  over  to  Cheviolt. 
and  the  richer  poitucc  of  the  low-lying  fama  being  reserved 
far  hall-brcd  lambs,  a  cross  of  Cheviot!  and  Leicester!  ar  olhec 
long-wooDcd  rams.  Pig-rKding,  once  important,  has  declined 
before  the  Imports  of  bacon  from  lorei^  countries.  Horse- 
breeding  is  pursued  on  a  considerable  scale.  GiBln  crops,  of 
which  oals  are  the  principal,  show  a  downward  tendency.  Amble 
[amu  range  from  100  acres  lo  y 


»  acres,  and  pastoral  Irom 
only  of  local  Importance  attd 


In  lenera)  ihe  manul 
moMly  confined  to  Duminw  ana  a  lew  01  ine  larger  lowns. 
Langhdm  11  lamous  for  iu  tweeds;  biewcriM  and  distilleries 
are  found  at  Aonan,  Sanquhar  and  elscwhcsi  some  shipping 
il  carried  on  at  Annan  and  Dumfries;  and  the  ulmon  fiiheries 
of  the  Nith  and  Annan  and  Ihe  Sotway  Flnta  are  of  value. 

Ctmmauknlimii.—T^t  Glasgow  It  South-Western  railway 
from  Glasgow  la  Cariisle  runs  through  Nilhsdale,  peaclically 
follnvlng  the  coone  of  the  river,  and  lower  Annandale  10  the 
Uorder.  The  Caledonian  riiilivay  tuns  through  Annandale, 
throwing  oH  at  Beailock  a  small  branch  to  Molfal,  at  Lockerbie 
a  crou-cnuntry  line  to  Dumfries,  and  at  Kirllebridge  a  line 
that  uhimalely  crasacs  Ihe  Solway  to  Bowiess.  From  OumftlM 
tieslnards  there  is  communication  with  Castle  Douglai,  Kirkcud- 
bright, Neviton  Stcwiit,  Stranraer  and  rortpatiick.  The 
North  Britirii  railway  sends  a  short  Lne  lo  Langholm  from 
Riddings  Junction  in  Cumberland,  giving  access  lo  Carlisle 
and,  by  the  Waverley  rouie,  to  Edinburgh.  There  is  also  coach 
service  between  various  points,  as  from  Dumfries  lo  New  Abbey 
and  Dalbeallie.  and  (com  Langholm  to  Eskdalemuit. 

Pi^IalitH  ami  Catunmtnl.—Tht  population  in  iSqi  wu 
74,14s,  and  in  iqoi.  ;i,]Ti,  when  there  were  176  penons  who 
spoke  Gaelic  and  EngUsh,  The  chief  towns  are  Annan  (pop. 
in  i$ai,  4300),  Dumlriel  (14.444).  Ungholm  (3"4»),  Lockerbie 
(ijja)  and  MoSat  (iisj).  The  county  rclunu  one  member  to 
parliamenl.  Dumfries,  the  county  town,  Annan,  Lochmsben 
and  Sanquhar  are  royal  burghs;  Dumfries  forms  1  sheriffdom 
with  Ihe  shiie*  of  Kiikcudbtip|ht  aiul  Wigtown,  and  there  is  1 
resident  sheriS-mbslilute  at  Dumfries,  who  tiU  also  at  Annan, 
Lmgholm  and  Lockerbie.  Tbe  shire  is  nndCT  sefiool-board 
jurisdiction,  and  some  ol  the  public  schools  earn  gtai 


L  of  the  bote 

councils  give  Ihe  bulk  of  the  "  residue  "  grant  to  the  cot 
comrniliee  on  secondary  education,  whldi  li  thus  enat 


r  suboidile  faigh  sciiocla,  tc 


.  of  their  presence,  such  as  hill  forts  In  the  oortk, 
I  (as  in  Dunscore  and  Eskdi^emuir),  camps  (Dryfet- 
iti  and  calms  (Closcbum),  and  sculptured  ftonea 
(Domock).  The  country  around  HloBat  especktly  i>  rich  D 
remains.  At  KolywDod,  near  Dnmfdes,  there  stand  tbe  rebc 
of  the  grove  of  sactvd  oaks  from  which  (he  place  deiivtd  Us 
name,  and  a  stone  dtcle  known  locally  as  (be  Twelve  Aposilet. 
In  the  parish  church  of  Ruthwell  (pron.  Rivvel:  Ihe  "  iDod,  or 
cross,  well  "J  a  preserved  an  ancient  cross  wfaicb  (elk  rn  RuiM 
cfaaraden  the  story  of  the  Cruci&tion.  There  are  traca  of  the 
Clydesdale  aod 
up  the  Annan  to  Tweeddaje,  and  at  Birrens  is  one  of  the  best- 

and  coins  arc  found  in  many  places.  Upon  tbe  withdrawal  al 
the  Ramans,  the  Selgovac  were  conquered  by  Scots  Itfmn  tretaiid, 
who,  howe\'er,  fused  with  Ihe  natives.  Tbe  Saion  conquest  ol 
Dumfriesshire  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thorough,  the  people 
of  Nlthsdnle  and  ebenbeie  mainiainiBg  their  Celtic  institutioBa 
up  to  tbe  time  of  David  L 

As  a  Border  county  Dumfriesshire  was  the  Kene  of  stirnng 
deeds  at  various  epochs,  especully  in  the  days  of  Robert  Brece. 
Edward  L  besieged  Carlavcrock  Castle,  and  the  factions  of  Bm 

nnandak),  John  Comyn  and  John  BalioJ  wen 

The  Border  clans,  as  haughty  an  " 


irth,* 


of  a  bloody  fight  in  Dryfesdalein  1593,  when  the  Jcfanstoncs  slew 
700  Maiwells,  and,  overtaking  the  fu^lives  at  Lockerbie,  then 
massacred  most  of  the  remnant.  Th«e  factions  embroiled  Ihe 
dalesmen  undl  the  lath  century.  Tlie  highlands  of  the  tlure 
aUorded  retreat  10  the  persecuted  Covenanters,  who,  at  Sanqubai, 
published  in  ifiSo  their  decknttinn  against  Ihe  king,  anlidpatiBI 
the  principles  of  the  "  glorious  RevoluIiDn  "  by  sevRal  yeui. 
Prince  Charles  Edward's  ambition  left  the  shire  comparaliv^ 
untouched,  for  the  Jacobite  sentiment  made  little  appeal  to  the 

Dumtrleuhire  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of 
Robert  Bums,  who  fanned  at  EUisland  on  the  Nith  for  thus 
years,  and  spent  Ihe  last  five  yean  of  bis  life  al  Dumfries. 
ThamasCarlylewasbomatEcderecban.in.houseslUistartdiac, 
and  was  buried  bcoidc  hia  parents  )n  the  kirkyard  of  Ihe  eU 
Secession  churrb  (now  the  United  Free).  His  farm  of  Ci^geo. 
puttock  was  left  to  Edinburgfa  Univeruty  in  oidet  to  found  tbe 

See  W.  M'Dowall,  l/iUsry  «f  Ut  B^ik  cf  Dmfriil  (Ediabortk, 
1U7);  Sir  HfTbm  Maiwetl,  Dnmjriii  ani  Cal&my  (EdinlHi^ 
and  London,  1897);  J.  Maolonald  and  1.  Barbour.  Birrcmi  aiul  ai 
AiliQMilia  {Dgmtries.  1897);  Sir  William  Fra«r,  TAe  Btit  rf 
Carlmcract  (Edlnbursh.  1873);  Tlu  Dnilia  Rw*  (Eillnburvk, 
1M5);  Tin  Annandalt  B«ii  fEdinburgh.  tSo4>;  C.  N«l«i, 
Am-usniaU  uiuUr  lln  Bn^i  (Annan.  1W7):  C.  IVRanuge.  Dnm- 
Immg  CUIIe  and  the  Dongfaia  (Uumfr^ei,  1S76). 

DOmICHEM,  JOHANNES  (1833-1S1M),  Cerman  Egyptologifl, 

in  Berlin  and  Brcslau.  Subsequently  he  twcame  a  pupil  ol 
Lepsius  and  Brugsdi,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  ol 
^ptian  inscriptions.  He  travelled  widely  in  Egypt,  and 
published  hb  results  in  a  number  of  Important  books.  In  1S7] 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  Egyptology  at "         ' 


IS  not  only  in  ihe  st 


cdlecied,  but  alto  in  the  success  with  which  he  dealt  wi 
the  problems  raised  by  the  inscriptions. 

Amone  Us  works  are  Sonrt»u{>  dn  Tew^iH  SiW(n  (186s] : 
CntralJiiitlit  luKkrijUn  alldtyplisckrr  Dntmilir  U  vols.  iMj- 
iSas);  AUityf'Klu  KtlrndirinicifiJUn  (1S66);  A/UotL  Tnn- 
MiiHlirifU^  7j  volv.  lt(67);  llulnrUikt  /«.t*fift™  tOdtrl*- 
btnimakr  (I  vols.,  iB67-r»«9);  Ba*(«itilti  w/ fl<«*»viSwi| 
*—  Dnimlimpai  (Stnisburg,  1877}!  Qi*  O—m  in  U^fuhim 
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Bomi  under  J.  W.  LAUU  (i)&6-iSij), 

W.  WitUDbacii,  ud  lui  doctor'i  disseruuon,  lm  AmvjQ 
A-snuriiM  rcit  (Betlin,  1851),  vu  >  Docable  ouy.  He  catered 
ibe  licully  at  Hatle  in  1855,  ud  uined  u  huioiiol  Sflniur. 
In  iSsSbebcocoe  professor  utroordinajy.  in  1S66  full  proEcsaor' 
la  iSjsbebeeamea  member  af  the  icvbed  CDnunitlce  directing 
iLe  UeuMMeala  Gonvinuu  haUriai.  himielf  uadenakiag  ibe 
direcliaoDf  the  KCIioa  AHlifiiilaUs,  ud  in  iSSS  became  prciideDl 
of  the  central  board  In  Bcrlia.  This  wai  an  ofBcial  recognition  pf 
DCmmler'a  leading  poiitioD  among  Geiman  hlitoriani.  In 
addition  to  niuneraui  critical  work*  and  editions  of  teiti,  he 
published  PSipiM  em  furs*  unJ  dtu  EiMslitm  Lerck  (iSs*), 
Olnri't'likrtnSlaaiBinDiilvtaliiti{iiif,),DiiiFoTntlbiiili  iis 
BiidH/t  SalalBO  III.  ten  KmSaia  (185;)  and  Aiueiin  itr 
PtriteUliitt  (1872).  Bui  hii  great  vork  wai  the  Cackuhlt  iu 
al/rlnHliluH  Itiiclui  (Berlin,  1861-1865,  in  3  vols,;  ind  ed. 
i88;-iSSl,  in  j  vols.).  In  conjunction  with  Waltenbadi  be 
[DmpIc'Hl  tlu  UtnuoKiUa  AlcidnUina  (Berlio.  l87j),  which  had 
been  begun  by  Fhilipp  JaSf ,  and  with  R.  Kbpke  he  wrote  Kaisir 
OUe  ier  Croat  (Leipzig,  i8;6).  He  edited  the  Erst  and  icccind 
volumes  o(  the  PoSae  lalini  mrl  Cardin  (or  the  ilgmmtiUa 
Cmaniae  kisltrriia  [BctIId,  1831-1884).  OOmmlcr  died  In 
Berlin  on  the  iilbof  September  igsi. 

His  son,  Ferdinand  (i8jo-iSq6),  who  won  some  reputation  ai 
an  archaeologist  arul  philologisl,  waa  profeisoT  at  the  uoiversi  ty  of 
Basel  from  i8qo  until  his  death  on  the  1  Jlh  ol  November  iS«6. 
'  .  DimOHT,  Ihc  name  o[  a  family  ol  pnmiiient  French  artisli. 
Fraotoii  Dumoni  (1688-1716),  t.  Kulpcor,  best  known  for  his 
figure)  in  the  church  of  Saint  Sulpice,  Paris,  was  the  brother  of  the 
painter  Jaajuea  Dunionl,'  known  as  "  le  Romaio"  (1701-17SO, 
whote  diief  success  wu  gained  with  1  great  jJlegorical  composJ- 
don  lor  the  Paria  MeJ-ilc-nUe  in  1761.  Francois's  son  Edcie 
(1710-1775),  the  latler's  son  Jicqua  Edme  (i  761-1844),  and  the 
lut-named's  ion  Auguttin  Aleiander  (r8oi-ig84)  were  also 
famous  Bculpion, 

Sec  G.  Valllcr.  CTne  FintOli  tartiila  (1R90!. 
^  mmOHT.  Uaak  ROBERT  (i8o</-i8j;),  Bdgbo  geologlrt, 
was  botD  at  Litge  on  the  i5lh  oI  February  1809.  Hb  first  work 
«*  a  mulerly  Ulaswe  on  the  geology  of  the  province  of  Utge 
published  in  18^1.  A  lev  ynn  later  he  beome  proffssor  of 
mineralogy  and  geology  and  alierwaids  rector  in  the  university  of 
litp.  His  attention  was  now  given  to  the  minetalogical 
rtratigraphlcal  characlera  of  the  geological  for —  -  ^-  -  -■- 


.     ..  oipbaii  whea 

B  yoong,  witk  fin  hmtheia  and  skten  to  npport.    Be  «** 
.  while  a  BCndeDE  imder  Jean  Girardet,  and  thea,  on  the  adviot 
LunivQle  Acadsnidan,  ""<■■"-  Coster,  set  up  a  atudio 
k^iw*fjf     ^  ifg4  be  Journeyed  to  ReiBe,  retniidng  aftc* 
yearn'  carnal  study,  aad  In  1788  ma  accepted  as  an  Acade- 
mician and  granted  an  apartmesit  in  the  Louvre.     Hemanicdlht 
Y^j^j^r,  tlie  w*iwi»ht—  painter,  and  had  tvo 
Siaa,  both  ol  whom  became  painters.    H« 
was  one  of  the  three  greatest  mintaOire  painterv  of  ^ance, 
pwip'T'^  pottralta  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Uarie  Antcdnettc,  Louia 
XVIILand  Charka  X.,  and  of  almost  bU  the  fanporCant  penmu 
if  his  day.     Hia  own  porttnit  was  engiaved  both  by  Audouin 
jid  by  Tardien-    He  resided  the  greater  part  of  hia  life  in  Paria, 
jld  there  he  died.    A  younger  brother,  known  as  Tony  Dumonl, 
ras  also  a  miniature  painter,  a  pupil  of  his  brother,  a  frequent 
'Khibitorand  the  redpient  of  a  medal  f  lom  the  A<adesny  in  1810. 
Each  artist  signed  ihth  the  tumame  miy,  and  there  is  some 
the  attribution  to  each  artist  of  his  own 
work.     Tony  was  an  eapert  violinist  and  delighted  in  |wiw*inj 
portraits  ol  persons  who  were  playing  upon  the  violin.    Uany  at 
Dnmont's  finest  painting!  came  into  the  cidJcdian  of  Mr  J. 
Pietpont  Uorgan.  hut  others  lie  in  Ihe  Lonvre.  presented  by  the 
'  eir  of  Bias  Dumont.    The  work  ol  both  piiaters  is  disiia(uiibed 

lie  unfinisbnl  works  of  the  elda  brother  are  amongU  some  of 
be  most  besulilui  miniuures  ever  produced. 
See  Tkt  Hiileri  af  Fmrail  Vinaliirci,  by  C.  C  Willlaaesa 
r__j__ ,..r_.L. -J '-  ptiiiiedCiUai«fiii^tt(Ci*B«Hi 
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e  been  adopted.     His  Utmciri 
tUnoK  it  VAiimni.  An  Btabaiu  a  dt 
CBHina  (1847-1848)  b  nouble  for  the  care  with  which  tbi 
lelncral  characters  of  the  strata  wereficscribed,  but  the  palaeontO' 
legical  characters  were  insuftdently  considered,  and  neither  thi 
tenns  "Silurian"  nor  ""  Devonian"  were  adopted.     During 
twenty  years  he  laboured  at  the  preparation  of  a 
of  Belgium  (1B49).     He  spared  no  pains  to  ma 
complete  as  possible,  ""■"■"'"g  on  foot  almost 
Importance  in  the  country.    Journeying  to  the 
|)artl  of  Europe,  he  investigated  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  the 
mountains  of  Spain  and  other  tracts,  and  gradually  gathered 
materials  for  a  geological  map  of  Europe:  a  work  of  high  1 
which  was  "  one  of  the  fiisl  serious  attempts  to  alablish 
larger  scsle  the  geologlcsl  conelaliou  of  the  various  countri 
Europe."    The  Geologica]  Socicly  of  London  awarded  hi 
1840  the  WoDaston  medal.     He  died  at  Litge  on  the  181 
Febratiy  1857. 
See  Memoir  in  MajocCeDenl  J.  E.  Ponlack  In  AUrai  it 
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n,  1004) ;  alio  the  privately  prints 
ufiMI  •/  Ur  J.  PurttHl  Uoriam. 


(G.  C.  WJ 
DDIIOHT,  JEAX  (d.  1716),  French  publicist,  wss  bmn  in 
France  in  the  17th  century,  the  precise  date  being  unknown. 
He  followed  the  profession  of  arms;  bat,  not  oblainisg  promo- 
tloo  BO  rapidly  ai  he  eipecled.  be  quitted  the  service  and  Invelled 
through  dlflereot  puts  of  Europe.  He  stopped  in  Holland  with 
the  intention  of  pubUsbing  an  account  of  his  Uavels.  But  in  the 
interval,  at  the  request  ol  his  beokKlIci,  be  wrote  aad  published 
several  pamphlets,  >hich  were  eagerly  sought  after,  owing  to  the 

France.  This  freedom  haring  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  employ- 
meul  in  his  own  country,  he  thought  of  toiming  a  permanent 
establishment  in  that  where  he  resided,  and  accordingly  com- 
monced  a  course  of  leclureson  public bw.  The  project  succeeded 
far  beyond  hiseipecutioDsiand  tome  useful  compilatioos  which 
he  published  about  the  same  peiiod  made  him  favourably  known 
in  other  countiio.  The  emperor  appoinied  him  his  histotio- 
grapher,  and  some  time  afterwards  conferred  on  him  the  tille 
el  baron  de  (Utlscroon.    He  died  at  Vienna  in  1716,  at  an 


DUHOHT.  PlBUt  tnEMn  lADtt  {i7S9-iS9g),  FrenA 
political  writer,  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  July  ryjg  st  Gene*«, 
of  wbieh  his  ismily  hail  been  dtiiens  of  good  repute  (nm  the 
days  of  Calvin.  He  was  eduested  lor  the  ministry  it  the  coUegt 
of  Geneva,  ud  in  1781  was  chosen  one  of  the  pasurs  of  the  city. 
The  pidittal  troubles  whtcb  disturbed  Gcoevaia  1781,  however 
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foddeii^  tonHd  llM  eomt  oT  hia  lila.  He  belonged  totlic 
Ubsmls  or  dtmocnU.  IBd  tb«  Uiuinpfa  ol  the  unlocndc  puty, 
thnu^  the  bterfctencc  o(  the  coum  •!  Fnnce  mnd  Snirtinii, 
Budr  nsdence  ia  hb  nidve  tawn  impoedUe,  thon^  he  m  not 
imonf  the  Dumber  of  the  pioiaibecL  He  thcrefon  woit  to 
join  hii  BOthe  tad  dKet  at  St  Pttenbuix.  In  thli  he  wu 
probably  inHnmr^ri  In  put  by  the 
Pwie  Leforl,  the  £m  tutor,  BiBBtB . 
A  t  S  t  PetenlMiii  he  m*  lor  dgh  teen  irarathi  pcuor  af 
dnrcb.  la  17S5  be  rvnovcd  to  1^ odoo.  Lord  Shdh 
M  mhiBto  of  state,  hftvinf  imTiied  him  to  undertake  the  educatun 
of  hii  aoiM.  It  WM  at  the  home  el  Lord  Shdbuiw,  now  ut 
mBiC[DMi  of  Lanvdowne,  whoe  he  «■•  traded  aa  a  friebd  or 
nlhar  mcnber  of  the  fijnily.  that  he  becuM  acquainted  irith 
many  iSaatnoua  men,  amongU  otheia  Foi,  Sheridan,  Loid 
UoUand  and  Sir  Samud  Roi^.  With  the  lau  al  theie  he 
funned  a  dote  and  enduring  frinidibip,  whicb  bad  ah  iinponuit 
JBflunnir  on  hi)  life  and  punuitt. 

la  1^88  Dumont  i^Bted  Parii  with  Romilly.  During  a  itay 
•f  two  aioiUha  in  thai  dty  he  had  alnuit  daily  intecisunc  with 

'  n  t«a  penom  dkmetrical)y  oppcaed  to  each 

..,..    .1 ^_    Ob  hia  reluiB  from  Paris 

:•  of  Jeremy  Bcniham,  Filled 
with  aitminUOB  lot  the  genim  ol  Bcntham,  Dumont  made  it 
ana  of  the  chief  obfecti  of  hia  life  to  reiut  and  edit  the  writing! 
•f  the  ffttl  EngUih  juriu  in  a  form  lullable  lor  the  ordkary 
fouUqg  public-  Thia  literary  rdatiomhip  waa,  according  to 
Dumont'i  own  account,  one  of  a  somewhat  peculiu  cha™:ier. 
All  the  fundamental  ideai  and  molt  of  the  iUuitrative  nutnial 
were>upplied  in  the  mantucripta  of  Bfniham;  Dumont'i  Li2k 
waacUefly  to  abridge  by  alriking  oat  tepealtil  matter,  to  supply 
laoHnu,  to  secure  anibnUity  ol  nylt,  and  to  improve  the  French. 
The  following  votka  el  Bcntham  were  publubed  under  bis 
editonhip:  Traiit  it  Utulaiiax  cinii  tt  ftnalt  <iSoj).  TUBrit 
ttt  peiaa  tl  da  rlcfliipmitr  (ilti).  racIiTw  ia  aacmbUti 
Utidalita  (iBis),  TraiU  da  tmaa  jmdkitlrti  (iSij)  and 
VtrertiHiia^MiiitikiainitiiUiciidifcala*(.it3S). 

Intbe>umma'oft7to  Dumont  went  to  PariL  Tbeobfcctof 
the  journey  wia  to  obtain  through  Nedui,  who  had  just  retumtd 
to  office,  an  unrestricted  restoration  of  (rawTae  liberty,  by 
cancelling  the  treaty  of  guarantee  between  France  and  Sa-itzer- 
land.  whidi  prevented  the  rrpublic  from  enacting  new  laws 
without  thcconsent  of  ibcpaniestolhistrcaty-  The  proceedings 
and  ncgoIialKnu  to  which  this  mission  gave  rise  nnct9aril)> 
brought  Dumont  into  cooneriaa  with  most  of  the  leading  nini 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  made  him  an  Interested 
qjeclator,  aomccimes  even  a  participator,  indirectly,  in  the 
events  of  the  French  Rewdulion.  The  same  cause  also  led  him 
to  renfw  hia  acquaintance  with  ^lirabeau,  whom  he  found 
occupied  with  his  duiia  ai  1  deputy,  and  with  the  compostlion 
of  hia  journal,  the  Chokt  it  Prmau.  For  a  time  Dumont 
took  an  active  and  veiy  efiicieni  pan  in  iha  conduct  of  ibis 
Jounul.  supplying  It  with  ttpona  as  well  as  original  articles, 
and  also  fumisbing  Mirabeau  with  speeches  to  be  delivered  or 
ntbet  read  in  the  assembly,  as  idaied  in  his  highly  iniiniciive 
aivl  interesting  postbuDwus  work  entitled  54w*rmrj  rw  if  irotcdH 
(1S39).  In  fact  his  friend  George  Wflson  UMd  10  relate  that  one  ' 
day,  when  they  were  dining  logrthcr  at  a  laUi  i'kHr  at  Yemillcs,  ' 
he  saw  Dumont  engaged  in  writing  the  moat  celebiated  para- 
graph of  Miiabeau's  address  to  the  king  lor  the  lemovtl  of  the 
liDope.  He  also  reported  such  of  Miiabou's  speechis  as  he  did 
not  write,  embdlishing  them  from  his  own  stoics,  which  were 
inexhaustible-  But  this  co-opemtion  soon  came  to  an  end;  for, 
being  attacked  in  pamphlets  as  one  oS  Miiabeau's  writcn,  he 
felt  hurt  at  the  notorlely  thus  given  to  his  name  in  canneiion 
with  a  man  occupying  Minbaau's  pecuUat  poidltoa.  and  reninied 

In  iSoi  be  travelled  over  various  parts  of  Europe  wllb  I^nd 
Henry  Petty,  afterwards  jrd  marquess  of  LansdowiK.  Ud  on 
his  return  set  llad  down  to  the  editonhip  of  the  woifcs  of  Bentham 
already  meniioned.    In  1814  the  teatoretioa  ol  Gcikeva  to  in- 


dependence induced  Dvinont  to  retHm  to  Us  nathre  plaoe,  and 
he  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  supreme  council  He  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  judicial  and  penal  systems  of  hk 
native  state,  and  many  improvements  on  both  are  due  to  him. 
He  died  at  hlSnn  when  on  an  autumn  to.ur  on  the  iQth  of  Sep- 
tember iSig. 

DDMOHT  D*nSVItLB.  JtTLS  StBASTIKir  CtSAR  (ij^f 
1S4J),  French  navigator,  was  bom  at  Cond6-sur-Kolrcau,  in 
Normandy,  on  the  ijrd  of  May  T7QO.  The  death  of  his  fatba, 
who  before  the  revolution  had  held  a  Judicial  post  in  CouU, 

uncle,  the  Abbf  de  Croiiilles.  Failing  to  pass  the  enuancc 
aatnination  for  the  £cole  Pol/technique,  he  went  to  sea  in  1807 
as  a  nfftiit  on  board  the  "Aquilon."  During  the  next  twdve 
years  be  gnduatly  icsc  in  the  service,  and  added  a  knowlcdgi 
of  botany,  entomology,  English,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  and 
even  Hebrev  and  Creek  to  the  prDfes^Daal  branches  of  his 
studies.  In  iSio,  while  engaged  b  a  bydrogniphic  survey  ol  ibe 
Mediterranean,  he  waa  fartuaate  enough  10  recoghiu  the  Venia 
of  MIlo  (Melos]  in  a  Creek  statue  recently  uncatibcd,  and  to 
secure  its  preservation  by  the  report  he  presented  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  ConsLiuLbiDple.  A  wider  field  for  his  energies 
was  furnished  fai  iSii  by  the  drcumnavigaling  expedition  dI  the 
^'Coquille*'  imder  the  command  ol  bis  friend  Duperrey;  and 
on  Its  return  in  1815  bis  services  were  rewarded  by  protnotiol 
to  the  rank  of  cd^iUinf^felXjofe,  and  be  was  entrusted  with  the 
control  of  a  simile  enterprise,  with  the  especial  purpose  of  dl^ 
coveting  ttsua  of  the  lost  ciplorcr  La  Pdousc,  fn  which  be  waa 
succesiluL  The  "Astrolabe,"  as  he  renamed  the  "Coquille.' 
left  Toulon  oa  the  ijth  of  April  1S16,  andrettuned  toMarsdUcs 
ontheijihof  Uirch  iSig.  having  trsvened  the  South  Atlantic, 
coasted  the  AusiisTiiia  continent  from  King  George's  Sound  to 
Port  Jackson,  charted  vuiouiparisof  New  Zealand,  and  visited 
the  Fiji  Isbnds.  the  Loyalty  Islands,  New  Calodonia,  New 
Guinea,  Amboyna,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Caroline  *ilnnilT. 
Celebes  and  Mauritius.  Promolion  to  the  rank  of  tepUeitt 
de  taisjcau  was  bcsLowed  on  the  commander  In  August  tSjg; 
and  in  August  of  the  fallowing  year  be  was  charged  with  the 
delicate  task  of  conveying  the  ciilcd  king  Charles  X-  to  En^and. 
His  proposal  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  south 
polar  regions  was  discouraged  by  Arapf  and  others,  who  critidad 
the  work  of  the  previous  expcdilietL  in  no  measured  terms;  but 
at  last,  in  1837.  all  difficulties  were  suimouniod,  aDdonlIie7lhaf 
September  be  set  sail  from  Toujon  with  the  "Ailrotabc"  and 
its  convoy  "LaZilde."  thi  the  ijth  of  January  1838  they 
sighted  tbcAntarctlc  ice,  and  soonafter  their  progress  southward 
was  blocked  by  a  conlinuoua  bonk,  which  they  vainly  coasted 
for  joo  m.  to  the  east-  Returning  nestwud  they  visited 
the  South  Orkney  Islands  and  part  ol  the  New  Sbetlands, 
and  discoveied  JoinviUe  Island  and  Louis  Fbilippe  Land,  but 
were  compelled  by  scurvy  to  seek  succour  at  Takahuano  in 
Chile.  Thence  they  proceeded  across  ihe  Fadfic  aiul  tbrougli 
the  Asiatic  arcbipdiogo.  visiting  among  otbeis  the  Fiji  and  the 
Felew  Islands,  ros^tlng  New  Guinea,  and  clrcumnavIgntirLg 
Borneo.  In  ig^o.leaving  thdrsickat  HobartTown,  Tairaania, 
they  returned  to  the  Antarctic  region,  and  on  the  list  of  tbe 
month  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  Adflie  Land,  which 
D'Urville  named  after  his  wife,  in  140°  £.  The  Sth  of 
November  found  them  at  Toulon.  D'Urville  ma  at  once 
appointed  unilK-dMiraf,  and  in  1841  he  recdved  tbe  gold 
mcd^il  of  tbe  Soditt  de  G6agrapble.  On  the  8t)i  ol  May 
1841  he  was  killed,  with  his  *IIe  and  sod,  in  a  railway  accident 
near  Mcudon. 

His  principal  works  arc — EnuMtralto  ptanfjnim  gtiaiimhmdit 
ArMfdati  aul  IlUcrilna  PorUi  Euiini,  ic  (i8»)i  Veyapitlt 
arvlU  ■TAiltilati"  lSi6-i8ip  (Paris,  iSjo-iSjj),  and 
Vtyatt  aa  pHt  lud  tl  iani  rOtlanit.  iSjT-lSja  (PaA,  iS^r- 
i8m1.  in  each  of  which  his  scientific  colleagues  had  a  abait; 
Vsyataauinviumt^r;rtnmlih\tnidat*yataitM«ttO™. 
&C.  (Paris.  iSjj  and  liitl.  An  island  (also  called  Kain)  oS 
the  noith  coast  ol  New  Cuinaa.  and  a  ope  on  the  MiM  ooaiti 
bear  the  name  of  D'Urville- 
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t  mlMnl  iaaOxa  ia  lUi  br  H.  F. 
ad,  wko  UDEd  it  ihix  Eua^ne  Dumoniu,  1  paluonto- 
ln^utof  LyOAA,  Fnocc    ItiioicnlHlljrabuicftluiDiiuiimborO' 

,  .  .     Accofdiog  lo 

colour  Duy  at  due  to  uie  proe&ce  ol  liuniani.  Aotiyttt  el 
MBW  rptaaaa  p«al  to  the  [omuli  [Si0.)^(AlO).(BO|H, 
wlai:h,  wiitten  jn  ItuK  lorm,  »gpl*in*  the  aiukiEy  wiLb  uutiluiite 
and  tbciltcntiaji  iata  miucovitL  DumortKhtE  occun  hi  gadm 
at  CbJpmoat ,  n<:ai  Lyoni,  and  at  ■  few  otbei  KvcopaJi  lociililiaj 
it  ii  fouiul  1^  is  (iic  Uniicd  Sula,  bung  knoirn  bom  Deu 
Nei>  y«k  aty,  boni  Rinnlde  uid  San  Ditgo  countia. 
CidifunU,  and  fram  Yuma  county,  Aiuona.  Hie  lost-nuiied 
locality  yicJda  the  tniiicra!  in  uac  qiuDlity  in  the  iorm  of  denu 
fibrs  aDbcdded  In  qcaiti,  Eo  which  it  Imputt  a  blue  colour. 
TWe  miDCtol  iggreBUe  ii  polished  u  aa  otumoMal  itoac, 
latha  monbling  bpii-luuH. 

DUKODUa.  CBAKUS  [Uaisums]  <ijoa-is66),  French 
Jurist,  wu  born  in  Puis  in  ijoo.  He  bcfna  practice  u  an 
advocate  before  the  paHemCnt  of  Paili.  Dumoulin  lumod 
Caivinist,  and  when  the  penccutloa  of  the  Frotolsati  bf^n 
he  went  to  Germany,  when  lot  >  lonf  line  he  taught  law  at 
SuaHbuit,  BesancoD  and  clsEwbere.  He  retumcd  to  Fntnce 
fai  1557.  Dumoulin  had,  ia  issi.  written  Commtnlairc  nt 
run  ia  rri  Hnri  II  tur  la  pttUa  dalu,  which  wu  condtamed 
bythaSorbomie,  butUsCmnlsvlt/dili(i>c»nJ<<f<  TrnU 
seated  a  MHl  greater  itlr,  and  afouted  aguDSI  bim  both  the 
Catholic*  and  the  Calvlm3ti.  He  wu  ImptiMned  by  orda  of 
the  parfflnent  nntll  15^.  Tt  waa  u  &  Jurist  that  I>uinouLlQ 
gained  hii  great  reputation,  being  regarded  by  hii  contetnporanfa 
aa  the  "  pnD<:c  of  juiiaconauJta/'  His  trmarkablc  erudition  and 
breadth  ol  view  had  a  considerable  cSmi  od  Ibe  lubw^nWDl 
devdopmen  t  id  Fiendi  law.  He  wu  a  bitter  enemy  of  feudalism, 
i^ch  be  attacked  in  hUDf/tB^iiCParfs,  15JQ).  Other  import' 
"■Dt  work*  were  hfa  commeotuies  on  the  customs  of  Paii*  (Faib, 
1JJ9,  1SS4;  Frankfort,  157s:  Lausanne,  157$),  valuable  u  the 
only  commentary  on  thue  in  force  in  1510,  and  the  Extricalw 
labyriiUhi  ihidni  a  imUMui,  a  treatise  on  the  biw  of  surety. 
.  A  enllected  edition  <A  DumouUo'i  week*  vu  piiUiibed  bi  Paris  [n 
t6»i  (s  vol!.). 

mnmUIUK;  CBAHUB  FRAXPHS  (1739-181]},  French 
general,  «s  bom  It  Cam  bray  in  I7j«.  His  father  «al  a  com- 
niiuiuy  of  the  royal  army,  and  educated  bii  *on  mon  carefully 
in  various  brandwi  of  leuning.  The  boy  condnaed  hi*  iludie* 
at  the  aStfc  of  Louis-le-Grand,  andtn  1757  began  his  military 
oieer  a*  a  volnnleer  In  the  esBipalgn  of  Rossbach.  He  received 
a  conuBiaion  for  goml  condim  in  action,  and  served  hi  the  later 
Cfnnin  campaign*  of  the  Seven  Yean'  War  *ith  dftllnction. 
but  al  the  peace  he  wu  retired  as  *  csptnin,  with  a  imall  pensioa 
and  the  cnrM  of  SC  Louis.  Dumouriei  then  visited  Italy  and 
C«^t*,  Spain  and  Fortu^,  and  his  memoriala  to  the  due  de 
Cbeiseiil  on  Conian  aflaira  led  lo  his  re-employment  on  the 
■taff  of  the  French  expeditionary  corps  lenl  to  the  island, 

(or  which  he  gained  the  rint  ■  '  '  

he  becBDie  a  member  o[  the  Siati  du  n 

nnder  Louis  XV.,  where  his  ferUlliy  of 

bad  lull  acape.    In  1770  he  ms  sent  on  a  mission  into  Polan 

Vbere  in  addition  to  hi*  political  business  he  organized  a  Polish 

iniltlii.    The  f(U  of  Choiseul  brooghl  about  hi*  Rtal).  and 

■omewhal  liler  be  wu  bnprisoned  in  the  Bailille,  wbm  be 

qmt  six  montha,  occupying  himwdf  with  literary  pureuhs. 


He  « 
tbeac 


I  then  removed  to  Caen,  where  be  w 
if  Louis  XVI. 


I  detained  u' 


Upon  his  release  in  r77d  he  tnairisd  his  couan  Ulle  de  Brcnsy, 
but  be  wu  neglectful  and  onfaithful,  and  In  17B9  the  pair 
Kparated,  the  wife  taking  reluge  in  a  convent.  Meanwhile 
Dumouiiez  had  devoted  hb  attention  lo  tbe  inlenal  sUle  of 

which  he  sent  in  to  the  gtrremmcnl  wu  one  on  the  defence  of 
Normaody  and  iu  ports,  which  procured  bfm  in  T77S  the  post 


Hebi 


_.   .  iald<»a>^ini7M:b« 

ibliion  wu  aoC  aalisficd,  andat  cheout  bieak  ef  the  ItevolU- 
tioB,  leelag  (he  oppommity  foe  carving  one  a  career,  ha  wtai  to 
Piui>.wbacfae)oiDedtheJu»blnDob.  The  death  of  Uirabeao, 
to  whoa*  lortune*  be  had  attached  hiuelf,  was  a  great  blow 
to  bim;  but.  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieulenant-gencral  and 
conimandaat  of  Nantes,  his  opportunity  ouue  -after  Ibe  dlght 
to  Varcnnea,  when  he  attracted  attention  by  offering  to  mafch 
to  the  aiaiataate  of  the  Assembly.  He  now  attached  hImseU 
to  tha  Glmidisl  party,  and  on  llie  15th  of  March  1791  *u 
appointed  nlniateralfonign  affair*.  Be  *ai  mainly  naponsiblc 
for  the  dodaiatioB  ol  war  against  Auitri*  (April  10),  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Low  Countiiaa  was  planned  by  bim.  On  the 
diamiiaal  of  Roland,  ClavUre  and  Serves  Qune  ij),  ha  took  tha 
latter'a  post  of  minister  of  war,  but  resigned  it  two  days  later  on 
account  of  tbe  kicg's  tefusal  to  mme  to  tenn*  with  Itie  Assembly, 
and  went  to  join  tbe  army  of  Marshal  LOckner.  Alter  the 
Anna*  o(  August  10  and  Lafayette's  Sight  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  Ilie  "  Army  of  the  Centre,"  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  Coalition  assumed  the  oflensivc-  DumourieE  acted 
promptly.  His  subordinate  KeUermann  lepulsed  the  Prussian* 
al  Vairay  (Septembers,  1791),  and  be  blmielttewrely  defeated 
tbe  AusUfan*  at  Jemappt*  (November  6).  Returning  to  Paris, 
be  WB*  received  with  a  popular  ovation;  but  he  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  tbe  eatremists  In  power,  his  old-fashioned 
mclbodicol  method  of  conducting  wu  eipoeed  him  to  Ihi 
critlciiin  oi  tbe  ardent  Jacobins,  sod  a  defeat  would  mean  the 
end  of  bis  <Areer.  Defeat  coming  to  him  at  Noerwlnden  in 
January  171)),  he  ventured  all  on  a  desperate  stroke.  Arrtollng 
the  commissaries  of  tbe  Convention  sent  to  inquire  into  hi* 
conduct,  be  banded  them  over  to  the  enemy,  and  then  attempted 
to  peisuide  his  troop*  to  mardi  on  P*ri*  and  overthrow  tbe 
revolnlionary  government.  The  attempt  failed,  and  Dumouciea, 
with  the  dLC  de  Chanres  (afterwards  King  Loais  PhiGppe)  and 

He  now  wandered  from  country  to  country,  accu[ritd  lo 
ceaseless  Intrigues  with  Louis  XVIU,,  or  for  setting  up  an 
Orleanisi  monarchy,  until  iu  iSo<  he  settled  in  England,  when 
tbe  govcmmeoi  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £1100  a  year. 
He  became  a  valuable  adviser  to  the  Wot  Office  In  conneiion 
with  Ibe  itnigBle  with  Napoleon,  though  tbe  extent  to  which 
Ihl*  went  wu  only  known  in  pubUc  many  yean  later.  In  1S14 
and  [815  be  endeavoured  to  procure  from  Loai*  XVIH.  tba 
bltoB  of  a  manhal  of  France,  but  wu  Ttfuied.  He  died  al 
TnrvQle  Park,  near  Henley-on-Thames,  on  the  14th  of  March 
lily  His  memoin  wenpubUsbed  at  Hamburg  in  1794.  An 
enlarged  edition,  LaVU  tlUi  mimtirtt  itt  Ctntral  Dumfwia, 
appeared  at  Paris  In  igij.    Domouiiei  wuabo  the  autltor  of  a 


possibly  connecled  with  llie  word,  an  tbe  Mid,  Dutch  dimf, 
mist  or  haze,  and  the  Ger.  iumfif.  dull  or  daecd),  a  state  of 
wonder,  perplexity  or  melancholy.  The  word  thus  occon 
particularly  In  Ihe  [4ura!.  in  such  T^rases  u  "  doleful  dumps.'* 
It  was  also  formerly  used  lor  a  tune,  especially  one  of  a  movmf  d 
kind,  a  diige.  (>)  (Connecled  with  "dumpy,"  bul  appearing 
Islet  than  that  word,  and  also  of  obscun  origin),  something 
Bhon  and  thick,  and  hence  used  of  many  obfects  such  u  a  lead 
counter  or  medal,  of  a  coin  formeriy  used  in  Auilralia,  formed 
by  punching  a  circular  piece  0111  of  a  Spanish  dollar,  and  of  a 
short  thick  bolt  used  in  sbtpbuDding.  (j)  (Probably  of  Norse 
origin,  cf.  Nor.  dmrnfi,  and  Dan,  ditmft,  meaning  "to  fall" 
suddenly,  with  a  bump],  to  throw  down,  in  a  benp.  Ud  bence 
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pulicDiuty  appUtd  to  (he  dcpoiiiEBg  el  uiy  luve  quintily  of 
lUUiul.  ID  ibE  (boating  of  riibbub,  m  lilunt  i  load  Inio  i 
carL  It  li  (liui  uKd  of  tbe  neibod  d  dtquul  ol  ibr  muK*  of 
giivel.  Ac,  dilinlcgnUd  by  WAIti  in  Uc  bydnulic  DtLhod  of 

plaoe  *rhcTc  such  wuu  matciial  ii  dcpouLcd-  Tbe  uk  of  ilw 
una  "  diaoping"  in  ibe  tconomlcs  of  intcnuiinoal  tnde  bu 
come  luio  promiaeiicc  in  the  uriS  nfotn  atnin/veny  In  Ibe 
United  KiDsdom,  It  it  (onuiimu  iuhI  looidy  of  the  imponini 
of  foreign  goodt  Jtt  prica  bciov  thou  ruling  in  the  importing 
connlry*  but  (CiictJy  the  tenn  ii  applied  to  the  impontng.  it  « 
price  below  the  cott  of  production,  ol  the  luipliu  of  manufactures 
of  B  [aieign  coustiy  over  and  above  >bal  boa  been  di>po«ed  of 
In  ill  home  Dixket.  The  ability  to  k11  luch  a  >tu]Jiu  in  a 
fuieigD  market  below  ilie  cott  of  production  dependi  on  the 
pficD  of  thi  home  mirket  beiBg  utifidolly  Butained  at  a 
auffidCDtly  high  level  by  i  monopcJy  or  by  a  lariS  oi  by  bountici. 
An  CMeaiial  fictoc  io  the  openlion  of  "dumping"  ii  the 
kosening  ol  the  whole  cool  of  prtKiuction  by  mmufartuxa  oh 

DUHASR.  tbe  name  of  two  Jewbfa  Kbdfin  of  tbe  lotb  cntury. 

I.  DonASB  UtH  Labiut,  grunnurian  and  poet,  bdonged 
to  the  bnlUant  circle  atcncted  to  Cordova  by  IJudai,  and  tooL 
a  Urge  ibare  in  promoting  the  Jewiib  "  Golden  Age  "  ondei 
tbeUDOiiin  Andohisia.  Dunooh  not  otlly  helped  in  the  founda- 
tion ol  a  tchool  of  Kientific  philology,  but  adapted  Aiabian 
metres  to  Hebrew  vene.  and  [hereby  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
neo-Hebiaic  poetry,  which  reached  its  higbot  level  in  Spain. 

1.  DrntiiSa  Ibh  Tawu  woi.  like  ibe  preceding,  a  teadn  in 
the  critical  lludy  of  language  among  Arabic-ipeaking  Jewi. 
Profeuor  Bacber  uyi  of  him:  "In  the  butory  of  Hebrew 
philology,  Iha  Tamim  lanlu  as  one  of  the  firal  Rpmentativa  ol 
the  lyilanatic  comparison  ol  Uebteir  and  Atabic."  The  philo- 
logical reseucbe*  of  (he  loth  century  wen  clotely  auodiud 
Viih  the  Spaniib-Moorisb  culture  of  the  period.  (I   A.) 

DQKBAIt.  OBOROB  {m^-iiy),  Engltsh  clmial  acholu 
and  lejucogmpbet,  wax  bom  at  Coldtnghom  Jn  fierwickshjre. 
In  early  lile  be  loUowed  the  hucoble  prelusioa.  of  taideuing, 
but,  bsving  been  permanently  injured  by  on  accident,  devoted 
himoetf  to  the  itudy  ol  the  claaoici.  When  about  thirty  years 
ol  age.  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtained  a  tutorship 
Id  the  family  of  Lord  Provost  Feltes.  In  1807  he.succeeded 
Andrew  Bilielaiprolessarol  Creek  in  the  uoivenlty.  Dunbar 
heU  hii  uppcdolnient  till  bit  death  on  the  61h  of  December 
igji-  Although  1  man  of  great  energy  and  industry.  Dunbar 
iSd  not  produce  anylhmg  of  permanent  value,  lie  deiervca 
mention,  howiver.  for  his  Cieek-Engtith  and  Enghib-Greek 
lexicm  (1840),  on  tbe  compiUtion  ol  which  he  spent  eight  yeirt. 
Although  now  uperteded,  it  was  the  beil  work  of  iu  kmd  that 
had  appeared  in  England. 

Tbe  little  that  k  known  of  Dunbar'i  lile  inll  be  found  in  the 
CilHlnUFi  MiTiiiry  Cith  of  December  iSji). 

DDHBAIl,  PAUL  LAUREIfCB  UiT~'9i6).  American  author, 
of  negro  descent,  wis  bom  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  the  ijiboljun* 
ig;i.  He  graduated  (1S91)  from  the  Dayton  high  school,  hidn 
varied  eiperience  oi  elevator  boy,  mechanic  and  journalist, 
and  in  1S47-1S08  held  1  poaition  on  the  stoS  of  the  Library  ol 
Congren,  resigning  io  December  iSt/S  to  devote  hiraseli  to 
kiiermty  work,  tie  tiled  of  coosumptioo  it  his  bome  in  Dayton 
on  (be  8 ih  of  February  191^.  His  poetry  was  hiDught  to  the 
alleolion  ol  American  reader*  by  Wiliian)  Dean  Howellt,  who 
wrote  an  appiecialive  introduction  10  bis  Lyrkj  oj  Loialy  Lijt 
(1196).  Subsequently  Dunbir  published  eleven  other  volumes 
of  vene,  three  novels  and  five  coUecLiocsol  short  a(«ies.  Some 
ol  hit  tborl  storiea  and  sketches,  especially  those  deab'ng  wi(b 
(he  American  negro,  are  cbaiming;  they  are  far  superior  to 
his  novels,  which  deal  with  scenes  in  which  tbe  author  it  not  10 
much  at  home.  Hii  most  enduring  work,  however,  it  hit  poetry. 
Some  of  this  it  in  literary  Englisb,  but  the  best  is  in  the  dialect 
of  bil  people.  In  it  he  bas  preserved  much  of  their  very  tempera- 
ment and  outlook  on  lile,  usually  with  truth  and  freshness  of 
f(«liie>   united  with  a  happy  choice  ol  language  and  much 
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lyriol  gnce  aid  iweelnaa.  arid  often  wltk  tut  btoMn  and 
palhoi.  These  poemi  of  the  sail  an  a  distinct  canthhslkia  Io 
American  literature,  and  entitle  tbe  author  to  be  called  tttr 
eminently  tbe  pect  ol  bit  race  in  America. 

See  lite  ani  Ifirii  cf  Ptiil  Uama  Duaiat  fNaurviUe,  10, 
I»071,  with  a  bii^raphy  by  L.  K.  Uiggias. 

DmfBAB.  WILUAM  (c.  1460-c.  1510).  Seottiiti  poet,  «M 
probably  a  native  ol  East  Lothian.  This  is  astuBied  fiaB  > 
satirical  reference  in  the  Flytim  t/  Dunbaraiti  friiisiiilii.  wIkic, 
too,  it  ia  hinted  that  be  waa  a  member  of  the  noblo  house  ef 
Dunbar.  Hit  name  appears  in  1477  in  the  Register  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  at  St  Andrews,  uionf  tbe  Dctenmnttnti  or 
f  Arts,  and  in  1479  among  the  muten  ot  the 
Thereafter  he  joined  the  order  ol  ObwrVtMiDc 
.  at  St  Andiewa  or  Edinburgh,  and  proceeded  to 
France  as  a  mndetisg  frlir.  He  qwnt  a  few  yean  in  Picanly, 
and  wu  ilill  abiaad  vtatc,  In  1491,  Bothwell't  miiAin  to  nciue 
t  bride  lor  the  young  Judcs  IV.  reached  the  French  court. 
There  Is  no  direct  evidence  that  be  atoompanied  Black  adder. 
archbfchop  of  Glasgow,  on  a  umilar  embaaty  to  Spain  ia  1495. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  bo  proceeded  with  that  prijatc 

bad  meanwhile  (about  liso)  returned  to  Scotland,  and  bad 
become  a  priest  at  court,  and  a  royal  pensioner.  Hit  literary 
life  begins  with  his  atuchment  to  Jamct'i  boDtebidd.  All  that 
is  known  of  him  from  thisdntc  to  his  death  about  15S0  It  derived 
from  tbe  poems  or  from  entries  In  Ibe  royal  ttgistcn  of  paymesn 
of  pension  and  grants  of  livety.  He  is  spokes  of  as  the  RhysKr 
of  Scotland  in  the  accounts  of  the  English  privy  couticil  ^t^t.nj 
with  the  vbit  ot  the  mission  for  the  hsnd  of  Maigaret  Tudor, 
nuhtf  because  he  wrote  t  poem  in  praise  ol  London,than  because^ 
at  bat  been  stated,  he  held  the  pott  of  laureate  at  the  Soottiik 
courti,ln  r5ii  be  accompanied  the  queen  to  Aberdeen  aod 
commemonted  her  yisit'jn-versi.  Other  piecet  such  as  tb* 
Orutmn  X"  Quhea  tiie  ^Gouemour  past  in  France  ").  apvopoa 
of  tbe  setting  out  ol  therfgeat  Albany,  ore  of  historical  interest, 
but  they  tell,  us  httle  more  than  (bat  Dunbii  waa  alive.  Tte 
dale  of  his  death  is  uqcertain.  He  is  naoied  In  Lyndsay'i 
Tislamtnl  and  CtmplayM  e)  On  Patyof  (■  S3o)  irith  poets  then 
dead,  and  the  reference  precedes  that  to  Dou^ot  who  bad 
died  in  1511.  He  certainly  survived  his  royal  patron.  We  nay 
nut  be  far  out  In  uying  that  be  died  about  ijio. 
Dunbar's  reputation  among  bis  Immediate  tncceiion  was 

Scott's  eulogy  tiut  he  Is  "unrivalled  by  any  which  Scotland  has 
produced,"  lie  ha  beld  tbe  highest  place  among  the  nonhem 
makers.  The  prsise,  though  it  has  been  at  timet  exaggerated. 
Is  on  the  whole  just,  certainly  in  respect  of  variety  ol  work  and 
mastery  of  forni.  He  belongs,  with  Jomei  I.,  HenryioB  and 
Do«glis,totbeScouCbaucerianscbooL  Inbisalkgoticalpoema 
reminiscences  ol  the  outler't  slj^e  and  literary  babdt  an  meat 
frequent.  Yet.  even  tbet«,  hit  ditdplethlp  tlwwt  eertaib 
limitationa.  His  wilder.humour  and  greater  beat  of  blood  givv 
him  opportunities  in  which  the  Chaucerian  traditioei  is  not 
helpful.  01  even  pottible.  His  reitlesizKss  leads  us  at  rimes  loa 
comparison  with  Skeltoo.  not  In  respect  of  any  paralleliui  ot 
idea  or  Ulerary  craftsmanship,  but  in  hi*  opcrinKntal  seal  in 
turning  the  dictjon  and  tuning  the  riiytbm*  of  tbe  cbaotic 
English  which  only  Chaucer's  genius  had  reduced  to  «d4.  Tbe 
comparison  must  not,  however,  be  pushed  too  far.  Skeltcn's 
work  carries  nithittbeinterest  of  Btlemptindlailuie.  Donbar's 
conunond  of  tbe  medium  was  mole  certain.  So  thai  while  we 
admire  tbevarietyo4his«oik,«e  aba  admire  the  coDpeteacc  of 
his  effort. 

One  hundred  and  one  poems  have  been  ascribed  to  Dunbar. 
Of  tliese  at  lent  ninety  ate  geoenlly  accepted  h  his:  of  the 
eleven  attributed  to  him  i(  would  he  bud  to  say  that  they  should 
not  be  considerod  authentic.  Host  doubt  has  dung  to  hii  versa 
tale  rte  Friiru  ef  Bnik. 

Dunbar's  duefallegorical  poems  ire  Tib  CiMyw  Terge  and  n« 
rtriiiif  and  Hit  Knit.  The  nwtif  of  tbe  former  it  the  poct'i 
futile  endeavour,  in  ■  dmm,  to  *ud  oS  Ibe  amnn  of  Dam 
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mlnnoBn  the  PMief  forth,  >9)n.E.bfH.olE(llBbuihb)F 
"orth  Bfitkh  nihny.  Donbu'  li  uU  te  htva  tke  ibiRm 
raiaUlmScot)udwidbaU*aiuilcMnuiMrniort.  Ttwnin* 
of  Ibc  cutJe,  Mid  the  icnaini  of  Iht  Qny  Frlu*'  DumaMny, 
f(Mud(d  Id  ih8.  at  the  mtt  end  of  lh«  towB.  and  Dmbo  Hoiuc 
jfa  Stnel,  ionKrtjr  a  awnhni  c(  tbt  Laudndahi,  but  Mw 
BMd  a*  banacki.  ara  of  btaoric  buacH.  Tlw  pariih  chunrh.  • 
'nKtuRfaiiedaadMoBe,tlK  niiwivttciiwolirtleli,  107  (1. 
bi^  iia  laadmaik  fcrnllon^  data  oaly  [Tom  1S19,  bnl  occupif* 
l)w  ^u  o(  itel  m*  prebablr  the  fint  oolleglue  cliucdi  in 
Scodaad,  and  CDOtalu  the  luxe  marble  Dtoaimtehl  to  Sir  Gtorgc 
Heme,  created  out  of  Dnabuaad  Uarchbyjamn  VI,  Id  i6as' 
Aowac  other  puhik  hnttdlngi  an  the  town  hill,  assenbly  n»mii, 
St  Catherjne'i  hJUl,  the  Uechuiki'  instituK  and  libnr? 

Hwre  an  (no  huboun,difficult  ol  acou  owinglotlMnuinbcrDl 
reefaanddinkeiinicki.  l^nrards  themst  of  bylldfng  the  caMera 
or  older  hutour  Cramirell  contiibntBl  £300.  Hie  wcMem  01 
Victoria  hartiow  ii  a  [tinge  fur  vCHck  bHwen  Lcith  Roadi  and 
the  Tyiie.  On  the  idTcnl  of  iteam  Ibe  ihi|i(diig  dedineil,  and 
{he  henioc  tahay^  irhicli  ioBlercd  a  laigc  curing  trade,  hat 
rnich  oi  iu  prosperity.  The  induitria  are  cbieity  thoM 
of  agricuUurmi-impkmeDt  making,  roperiDBking,  brewing  and 
dislUling,  but  a  conajdenbk  businen  is  done  La  the  aq»rt  of 
potatoes.  Dunbir  used  to  lomi  one  ol  the  Hvldington  ditlrici 
group  of  paiLiunentary  bui^bs,  but  its  copscituejicy  was  merged 
in  thai  of  tbe  county  in  i&Ss. 

About  4  El.  S.W.  Is  tbe  village  of  Biel,  iriiete,  accotding  loionit 
authorities,  WUitam  Dunbai  the  poet  waa  bora.  One  mile  to  Ihf 
S.E.altheloiiniiBrDimoutbPitk[orBrDckiinauthHouse),  lh« 
liist  potltion  of  the  English  left  wing  in  Ibe  battle  of  lAjo,  do« 
betongiiig  to  the  duke  of  Roiburghe. 

Tbe  lite  of  Dunbai  [s  10  commanding  that  a  caslk  was  built  on 
thecliffsatleaitBseailyasSjd.  In  leioUakohnCanmoie^v* 
it  to  Coipatric,  est  of  Northumberlaod,  aocestoi  of  the  eaili  at 
Dunbar  and  Match.  The  lottnas  iru  u  important  bulwark 
againsf  English  invasion,  and  tbe  town — which  was  created  « 
loyal  bnigh  by  David  Il.^giew  up  oadcr  its  protection,  Th( 
castle  was  taken  by  Edward  I,,  irfio. defeated  Baliol  in  th* 
neighbourhood  in  1)06,  and  it  aflorded  shelter  10  Edward  U. 
after  Batinockburtl.  In  1336  it  wii  besieged  by  the  English 
under  William,  Lord  Monlacute.aflerwirds  lit  earl  of  Salisbury, 
b<'t  was  successfully  defended  by  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar, 
counteas  of  Hatch,  a  member  ol  the  Muiray  family.  Joanna 
Beaufort,  widow  ol  Janea  I.,  cbcse  it  for  ha  residepce,  and  in 
I4JQ.  after  his  daring  escape  from  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  duke  of 
Albany  concealed  hiiuelf  within  iU  walla,  UDIil  he  contrived  to 
tail  for  France.  In  156;  Uaiy  made  Bothntll  ktttut  ol  the 
castle,  and  sought  itt  ihdtcr  heriell  after  the  murder  of  Riaaio 
and  aRiin  tflei  her  Sigbl  from  Borthwick  CailJe.  When  ilu 
surrendered  a L  Carbcrry  Hill  the  strungbold  fell  into  the  hands  of 
ihe  regent  Moray,  by  whom  it  wu  dismantled  in  is6».  but  its 


a,  but  the  general  cboie  lo  hold  hi*  granod,  Ibough  his  amy 

u  enfeebled  by  iJckneti  and  would  have  to  fight  on  nnfavoui^ 
lie  ttnaiD  agaiiul  oddt  ol  two  (o  one.    Leslie,  however,  who 
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B  on  hit  poll  umoat  tbt  birc  hiDt, 
■ubiccud  10  pmsuR  fiom  dvil  lulborilia. 
tie  bciflbtl  on  tiic  and  of  Sqilember  uid  bcfui 
IS  cdfc  imntdi  hit  rigbl,m  arder  fini  to  costnot,  ud  iltcr- 
wudft  10  aummnd,  hit  opponenE.  Hie  avaliy  of  bii  left  wing 
»Uwdful,wc3tof  DooaliiUpUApivototniaDCnjvie,theDOTtheni 
f  ice  of  DooD  (wbere  tbe  ground  riso  from  the  bun  11  an  avenge 
ilope  ol  61leeo  Acfjea  ud  ii  even  ileipcr  near  the  Hunmil)  he 
left  uQOccupiwI.  Tfic  centre  ol  ialantij  UDOd  on  Ihe  fcHWd 
ibpc  el  the  long  ipui  which  runi  cut  (lam  Doon,  ud  beyond 
Ibcm,  piuiical]/  on  the  ptaio.  wu  Ihe  bulk  of  (be  Scoititb 
c*vilry.  In  the  evening  CiomwiU  dttw  up  bit  umy,  nsdei 
ii.aoo  effective  moi,  along  tbc  ravine,  ud  inued  erden 
(o  attack  the  ScDU  at  diva  of  the  jid  (ijth).  Tbe  left 
ol  the  Scoti  wai  ineffective,  u  wai  ■  part  of  their  cenire 
of  foot  on  the  upper  put  of  the  hilbide,  ud  the  Englith  com- 
niuder  piopoied  to  deal  with  tbe  mnainder.  Before  daws 
the  En^ith  advuced  troopi  craned  the  r>.vine,  sttadced 
Doon,   ud   pinned   Lolie'i   left;   under  cover  of   tbii  the 


whole  army  began  ill  maamivrt.  The  artillery  waj  posted 
on  the  Dunbar  ride  of  the  bum,  directly  opposite  and  north  of 
Doon,  Ihe  infutiy  and  cavnlry  crossed  where  they  eould,  and 
formed  up  gradually  in  I.  line  «outh  of  ud  roughly  paraDel  to  the 
Berwid  TOad,  the  eitterae  left  of  borse  and  loot,  acting  as  a 
reierve.crouedalBrDckiniouIhllouieon  the  outer  flank.  The 
Scots  were  tUTprised  in  their  bivouacs,  but  quickly  Fnmied  up, 
and  at  Aral  repulsed  both  the  borae  ud  the  foot.  But  ere  long 
Cromwell  himself  arrived  with  his  reaerve,  and  tbe  whde  English 
line  advuced  again.  Thefreih  impulse  enabled  it  to  break  the 
Scottish  cavalry  ud  repulse  the  fool,  and  Leslie's  line  of  bal lie 
was  gradunliy  rolled  up  frmn  right  lo  iefl.  In  tbewotdsof  an 
English  oflicer,  "  Tbe  sun  appearing  upon  the  sea,  I  heard  No] 
say, '  Now  let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered/  and 
foUowing  us  as  we  slowly  marched  I  heard  him  Biy, '  I  piofera  t  hey 
run.' "  Driven  inia  the  bn^en  ground,  and  penned  between 
Doon  Hill  and  the  ravine,  theScols  wete  indeed  hclplcsa.  "  They 
routed  one  attoiber  after  iR  bad  done  Ibeir  work  on  tbelr  ri^t 
wing,"  says  Che  same  oScei.    Ten  Ibousand  men.  Including 

kiUed  numbered  three  tbousud.  Few  of  the  Engl^  wen 
killed.  "  !  do  not  beBeve,"  wrote  CiomwcU,  "  that  we  have  lost 


■entym 


T,"Hi"!!f*i*« 


bante  of  Dunbar  here  followed  I>  that  ol.C.  K. 
■■u  r    nmitt,  pp.  iKl  II,  and  references  there 
Carivle.  CmiBctWtLtUm  mi  Spatluij 


DDIBUin.  •  poUcc  bnrgb  of  Perthshire,  Scotluid,  on  tke 
left  bank  ol  Allsn  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Forth,  5  m.  N.  by  W 
of  Siiiiing  by  tbe  Catedoniu  nitway.  Pop.  (igoi)  ijie.  It  « 
a  place  of  great  utiquily,wiih  nsnow  streets  and  cdd.rasUoDed 
houses.  Tbe  leading  Industry  Ii  tbe  manufacture  of  waoDem. 
The  cathedral  is  tilualed  by  the  tide  ol  t)K  river,  and  was  occ 
of  Ihe  few  ecdtaiastial  edifices  that  e*c*ped  injorr  at  the  bands 
of  the  Reformers.  Tbe  Gnt  church  is  alleged  (0  have  bcoi 
erected  by  Blue,  a  saint  of  tbe  ;th  century,  but  (be  cathedral 
as  founded  by  David  I.  In  1141,  ud  almost  entirely  rebuBt 
sbouL  1240  by  Bishop  Clemens.  Excepting  tbe  (over,  vrhich  is 
Early  Norman  and  was  probaUy  incorporated  from  Ihe  earlier 
structure,  the  building  is  of  the  Early  Pointed  style.  Ii  cotnisu 
of  a  nave  (ijo  ft.  loog,  5S  ft.  wide,  50  ft.  high},  aisles,  choir  (lo  ft. 
long  by  30  ft,  wide),  chapter-house  and  tower.  Ruskin  coo- 
sidered  that  there  was  "  nothing  so  perfect  in  its  simplidly" 


period,  but  tbc  choir,  whicb  contains  some  carved  oak  stalls  of 
the  i6th  century,  wis  restored  In  1S7],  and  tbe  nave  roofed  and 
restored  in  iii)r-\tq%,  under  tbe  direction  of  Sir  Konod 
Anderson,  tbe  arcbiiecl.  From  the  time  of  tbe  Reformation  Ibe 
choir  hid  been  used  as  the  parish  church,  bul  since  lis  restontioa 
the  whole  csthednl  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  new 
oak  roof  is  embluooed  with  the  arms  of  the  S«tlisb  and  later 
British  moasTchs,  and  of  ihe  old  eails  of  Straibeim.  Several 
members  oi  [he  families  of  Siratbeam  and  Stntballanwere  buried 
in  (he  cathedral,  and  three  stones  of  blue  marble  in  tbe  floor  ol 
the  choir  an  supposed  Co  mark  tbe  graves  of  Lady  Uargarec 
Drummond  (b.  1471),  mislressof  James  IV.,  and  her  two  sister^ 
daughters  of  Lord  Drummond,  who  were  mysteriously  poiaoDed 
in  ijoi.  Anudent  Celtic  cn>ss,6t  It.  high,  stands  in  the  noitli- 
westeiB  eoraer  of  the  nave.  Robert  Leighion  wis  tbe  greatest  of 
the  lushops  of  Dunblane,  and  held  the  tee  fram  t6Ai  to  iAts. 
The  1ibrary,of  1500  volume*  which  he  bequeathed  to  tbe  dcrtr 
of  the  diocese  it  homed  In  a  building  with  an  outside  suir, 
standing  near  tbe  athednl,  and  ihe  Bishop's  Walk  by  the 
river  also  perpetuala  bis  mesnory.  Of  Ihe  bl^iop's  paLaa  only 
1  few  ruins  remain.    The  tialllefield  of  Sheriffmuic  is  ^xnil  1)  m. 


h  beion; 


.  of  D 


one  of  his  viscounties  from  Dunblane. 

Dinua,  the  name  of  Iwo  Scottish  kings. 

DuMCAti  I.  (d.  1040)  was  I  son  ol  Ctinaa  or  Cnium,  kf  abbot 
of  Dunkeld,  ud  beone  king  of  the  Soou  in  iuccosioD  to  Us 
maternal  gnodtither.  Malcolm  II.,  In  ion.  having  ptcvfcntly 
as  ra  CmohniriiM  ruled  in  Stnthclyde.  Hit  arrtwion  was 
"  the  Gist  eiirople  ol  uiheritance  of  ibe  ScMtiih  throoe  ia  the 
direct  line."  Duncan  is  chiefly  known  through  his  ceaneDoa 
with  Micbclh,  which  has  been  immonallKd  by  Shakespeare. 
The  feud  between  these  two  princes  originated  probably  in  a 
dispute  over  the  succession  to  the  throne^  its  deUik,  however, 

i  obaciue,  and  the  only  fact  which  can  be  ascertained  with  as 


of  Dun 


in  of  Dun 


in  by  Macbeth 
m  III,  Canmore  ud  Do 
the  Scots. 

m  of  Malcolm  III. 


laid  V.  S 


nl.    For  a 


a  hostage  In 
IS  helped  by 


Donald  Bane,  in  log^.  in  enterprise  in 
tome  English  and  Normans.    Hewaakil 

See  W.  7.  Skene,  CMc  Salini  (iB7«-iBft»,aad  A.  Lang,  Hidsrj 
^SetUatii,  vol.  L  (i»00). 

DinCAM.  ADAH  DDRCAH,  in  VhCodni  (i}]i-iSot), 
British  naval  commander,  was  bom  on'the  ttt  ol  July  inr, 
St  Lundie,  in  Forfarshire,  Scotlud,  After  recdving  the  liidi- 
menu  of  his  education  at  Dundee,  he  was  in  fjifi  placed  under 
Captain  H»ldioe,  of  the  "  Shoreham  "  frigate,  and  in  1)49  he 
became  a  midshipman  in  the  "  Centurion."  In  17SJ  be  was 
appoinled  second  lieutenant  ol  the  "  Norwich,"  bul  on  the 
arrival  of  that  ship  in  America,  whither,  with  the  rctl  of  Keooel't 
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•qoadna,  it  hid  casTorcd  Geacni  BnMoch^  fonn,  k  wm 
taiMlintd  to  lb*  "  Ceslnrioo."  One  Mito  Id  Enl^  ' 
■as  praoolcd  to  be  nogod  licinramt  of  lb*  "Tgcta]',  .__ 
after  tbtce  jtm  00  tbe  borne  Mtka  he  MwiteJ  Id  U>e  Ulack 
m  the  Fnndi  Mttknnit  of  Oorce,  0*  the  Afaiaa  out,  in  wbicb 
be  BU  a^tHy  wonxM.    He  Rtnraed  to  E^lud  ■*  fint 

■Dd  in  1161  a  ptat-opUin.  Hi*  veaKi,  ikc  "  Valiut "  <74), 
wt  ""——■'"-  Kqipd't  flif-dilp  ia  tlie  oindilkiD  iiiint 
BcBe-Ik  a  Her  ta  tbM  yen.  aad  ilw  tai  I7«),  wliea  it  lo^  u 
inpotttnt  put  la  tbe  optDic  oi  Hnuii.    Id  177S,  oo  tbe 

appolBled  l«  the  "  SoEolk  '  (74I,  wbeoce  before  the  don  ol  tbe 
yeu  he  remored  to  the  "  Hoiucb "  (m)i  odc  of  tbe  fT™™-! 
Sleet.  Om  the  itOt  ot  Jianuy  17)0,  in  en  aotioo  off  Ckpe 
St  Vincent,  betaeen  a  Spuitb  iquidroi  imdet  Den  Joan  de 
Lingeraead  tbe  Briifah  fleet  under  Bit  CeetteBodnqf.Ciiptaln 

and  bi  1781,  <u  capuin  at  tlie  "  Bknhtim  "  (90),  be 
in  Laid  Hom-t  relief  of  CibraltiT.    Fnm  tbe  lani 
admialaltliebfaK,  received  in  iilq,  lie  wai  (radailly . 
mtB,  in  troo.  be  beceaw  addnl  ot  tlia  nbitc.    In  Pebnuiy 
■ras  be  beteed  U>  Bag  aa  coBBiudD-iMblet  of  the  North  Sea 
fleet,  appointed  (o  haran  (be  Balaviu  navy.    Ibvardi 
end  of  Uaji  ikj,  tboo^,  in  awmuento  of  the  wlJnp* 
mutiny  fa]  tbe  BtitiA  Btct,  be  bad  been  left  with  only 


"  (JO),  h 


■  <74). 


Admin]  Duncan  proceeded  to  hie  tunal  Uatlon  ofl  tbe  Tnel, 
ariien  ky  at  anchor  Ibe  Dutch  aqnadnn  at  fifteen  lall  of  tbe 
bw,  onder  the  anmaud  of  Vlce-Admlfal  de  Winter,  fmrn 
time  ta  time  be  caioed  dfnals  to  be  aud^  a>  If  to  tbe  main 
body  o(  ■  Beet  ta  tbe  offing,  a  atratacem  rticb  probebly  «aa  tbe 
caine  of  hi*  tROdom  froDi  moleuatloa  until,  tn  the  middle  ot 
JOe,  rdnlonxaicnts  aicived  tiem  England,  On  tbe  jrd  of 
October  tbe  admiial  put  biU  YaftnoMb  Road*  to  a£n  and 
vktaal  fail  ihipe,  but,  reorivfng  infuautitm  eariy  on  the  otb 
Ibal  the  tacmy  wu  it  u.  be  imnediMdy  boBtiKl  Ibe  tlgnil 
lor  girlDg  him  chaie.  On  tbe  numing  of  the  nth  de 
Winur*!  Beet,  ooBtiMing  ot  4  *eveDly.f(iun,  j  tiity-fonn,  4 
bfiy-gnn  ihips,  1  lony-lout-fmi  rrigelet,  and  1  of  tliiTqr4ini 
gma,  b(*ide>  amallet  vfeaeli,  waa  lighted  lying  iboot  9  n, 
from  ritore,  betifeen  the  vBlaga  of  Epnont  and  Canperdovn, 
Tbe  Britiih  Beet  Dunibered  7  •eeeaty.faan,  7  riily-foan,  a 
Attiee.  t  frigatee,  with  a  eloap  and  Hnral  cnttcn,  and  sai 
llighliy  aiiperior  in  force  to  tint  of  Ox  Dutch.  Shonly  after 
mid-day  the  Brillsb  tUpe,  withonl  TCiting  to  I«in  in  order, 
bn^  thnu^  tite  Dstdi  Uae,  and  an  ei^igement  comraenctd 
whicb,  after  heavy  lo»  on  bolb  sidee,  routied  in  the  taking  by 
tbe  Britiih  of  eleven  of  (be  enemy's  nsaclL  When  the  action 
Ceaaed  the  ibipe  ireie  in  nine  fatbonu  water,  witlu'n  ;  m.  of 
■  lee  ibore,  and  tiieTc  till  every  agn  of  an  ipproaching  gaJe. 
So  battered  irere  the  priia  that  it  *BS  found  imposeibJe  to  fit 
diem  for  lutuie  invice,  and  one  of  Ibem,  the  "  DcUi,"  unk 
an  her  way  U>  England.  In  recognttion  of  tbit  victory.  Admiral 
Doncan  waa,  nn  the  iitt  oC  October,  ocaled  Viictnint  Daccan 
of  Canqienlown  end  baron  ol  Lundie,  with  on  annua]  pension 
of  £]ooo  10  hinielf  and  the  (wo  neil  bein  to  Mi  title.  The 
arldom  ol  Camperdowti  wai  Ciealed  for  U>  un  Rabeil  (1785- 
iflj9]  io  iBji,  utd  ia  itiH  In  the  pnfeessioa  of  hEi  descmdinti. 
In  iSoo  Lord  Duntsn  withdrew  from  naval  ■■    .-  . 


log!  of  the  MpiengigKl  In  the  bank  of 

BUXEAH,  PnTB  lUBTni  (1S34-1B9O.  Engjiih  palaeonto- 
biglst,  waa  bom  on  the  toth  of  April  1814  at  Twickenliani,  and 
wat  educated  partly  at  tlie  local  gnamar  Kbool  and  partly  in 
SwHierland.  Havbig  entered  the  medical  drpartmenl  of  King*! 
College, London. In  iS4i.beobtBniedlhcdegrDeof  M.B.fLond.) 
b  tUt,  aad  then  acted  for  1  ibon  lime  aa  aatiaUnt  to  a  doctor 


r.    SabiMinmly  ba  pikctlaed  M  CoMMtfa- (ia4»- 

dorinf  tbii  period  be  aeivcd  {«  a  yearatmarer  el 

Retmnfaic  to  landoa  fai  1S60  be  practiied  fca  a  feW 

Blackbeatb,  and  iben  tive  bi>  time  entirely  to  ackntific 

fint  fai  botany,  a»d  later  1b  aeologj  and  palaeonlebgy. 

-Itoa  waa  dncied  apedally  to  lossll  <onl^  and  ia 

antribolad  to  Iba  Giolecieal  Sodety  of  London  tbe 

Htlea  of  papem  on  Ibe  loaiil  coialt  irf  tbe  Weal  Inlkl 

wUcb  be  not  only  daaoibed  tb«  epcciei,  bat  diecnned 

on  tbe  pbyiical  feogiapfcy  ol  Ibe  IMiaiy  period. 

a  ol  tha  auld  aad  from  diOeient 

eBheeqaeatly  dealt  with  by  Duncan, 

to  be  ngaided  ai  a  leading  autberity  on  tbeae 

.rnpand  aho  f or  tb«  PalaegBtnfiapbfcal  Sadely 

(lUe-iSji)  an  impoitaat  work  on  Britiib  fwil  corala,  aa  a 

to  the  mmwgn^  by  Haul  Ulhie.Edw>rdi  wd 

L    He  waa  Reeled  F.R.S.  in  ig6B.    In  igTo  he  waa 

otlhe  Ccoleglcal  Socie^  (ig76-(g77),  and  In  iSgi  waaawarded 
tbe  WoOaalao  medal.  In  aiUilioa  to  papeti  on  foanl  cerafa, 
be  dealt  vjtk  aeme  of  the  living  tnmi,  abo  with  the  £cbiD^de* 
aad  other  gmopa,  leoent  and  Joed.  He  edited  tbe  di  voltiaia 
ofCuaeU^ffdMvlifiikryftSii.ftc.).    HedledetOnanetabuiy 

tha  iBtb  of  Hay  iSpt. 

EHntCAB.  IBOIUi  (1S01-184]),  Scottiih  pertiaU  aad 
huloflcal  painter,  was  ben  at  Kindavtt,  In  Pettbdlia.  He 
'     -  -*     Perth  Academy,  and  be^n  the  itndy  of 

.    _  Gilt  jaclnna  cetabUibed 

oonplelely,  that  at  a  veiy  cady  age  be  waa  apyointed 
pntenor  ot  odouing,  and  af tBwanb  af  dmiriac  fat  dw 'ftuHao' 
Academy  of  Ediabuith.  In  iSfo  be  painted  one  a<  In  finvt 
picMrea, "  Prince  Charlta  Bdwaid  and  tbe  Higblanda*  CDterlag 
EdinhUfSb  afla  tbe  Battle  of  PieUonpaBs,"  wUch  eecured  bii 
electuB  aa  an  auodate  of  tbe  Royal  Academy  In  1^43.  In  tW 
ame  year  he  pmdmd  hb  picture  of  "  Cfiaile*  Edward  aileep 
Lfter  CnUoden,  protected  by  FJora  MacDooald,"  wbhb-,  like 
many  other  of  hit  wotlia,  bii  been  often  engraved.  In  1S44 
ippeared  hii  "  Cupid  '*  and  hb  "  Martyrdom  of  Jcha  Brown 
of  PrieslhiU."  His  last  work  wai  a  portnit  of  himielf,  now  ia 
the  Nadonal  Gallery  bi.Edlnhuigh,  He  particularly  eacelled 
bi  fail  portmita  of  ladies  and  children.  He  died  Ib  Edinburgh 
Iheijthof  bfay  iS4(. 

OfnKS,  a  slow  or  stupid  ptfsoo.  one  incapable  of  learning. 

The  word  ii  derived  from  Ibeaame  of  the  great  icboalman,' John 

Duos  Scotus.  whose  woifts  <«i  kigic,  theology  and  pblloeopby 

!re  scHpied  teit-books  in  tbe  tmivetritles  from  the  i4lh 

Dtuiy.    "  Duns  "  or  "  Dmsmaa  **  waa  a  name  early  appUed 

r  ih»r  opponents  to  thcfoUowen  of  DtmaScotm,  the  Scolitls, 

id  hence  arat  equivalent  to  one  devoted  to  sopUatical  diitlnc- 

ins  and  tobttetlea.    When,  fai  the  ittb  ctntury,  tbe  ScotJsta 

obtllostely  opposed  the  "  new  leatniag,"  the  term  "  dnni "  or 

"  dance  "beame.Inthenoulhiof  thefanmaniMSandrefonDen, 

term  of  abuie,  a  lynonym  for  one  incapabl*  ol  KbotanhiA 

duU  blockhead. 

DDIKKKR.  ■AZmiUAll  «<»MAHO  (iSii-iggfi),  CcRoan 
Eitorian  and  politidin.  eldot  ion  of  the  publislier  Karl  Dunckrr, 
14  bom  at  Berlm  on  the  isth  oi  October  1811.  He  studied 
I  the  tmivcniiies  of  Boon  and  Berlin  tHI  1 834,  was  then  Bccuied 
ei  partic^tion  in  tbe  itodents'  societies,  which  the  govemneal 
idtavouilng  to  aappnaa,  and  was  condemned  to  six  years' 
ooment,  ^terwards  ledaced  to  tli  months,  tie  bad 
already  begun  bit  Isbours  as  a  historian,  but  after  serving  his 
sentoweln  tSi7.  found  himscll  debarred  till  1839  from  complet- 
ing his  coitne  at  Halle,  where  In  1841  he  obtained  a  profesiocihip, 
Elected  to  the  National  AuemNy  at  Frankfort  in  1848.  he  joined 
the  Right  Centre  party,  ind  was  chosen  reporter  of  tlie  projected 
coDitilnticn.  He  lal  ui  Ibe  Erfurt  aiaembly  In  1850.  and  fai  the 
second  Pnissiin  chamber  from  1840I0 1S51.  During  the  niiis  In 
Schlcewig  and  Helstein  in  iSjo  be  endeavoured  in  person  t»Bid 
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peficy  c(  MuMoCtl,  be  WW  R 
gynamaU,  ud  In  iSsT  Kcipud  the  pnlatonUp  of  hbtory 
at  TBbinscB.  In  1)59,  bowenr,  bt  vu  leoUed  M  Botio  u 
anlMaBtiatlwmialauyaf  (Utein  the  AueninU  ctbinet,  aod 
in  iKi  wu  mppolnud  coundUor  to  the  crown  prince.  In  1S67 
ht  becaiae  diRCtor  of  the  FnmuQ  uchlvo,  iHth  which  it  wu 
fab  U*k  to  incorporate  these  ol  Huover,  Heue  and  Nusau. 
He  nliifd  on  the  iit  ol  Januuy  1873,  and  died  U  Anibuh  on 
lb*  JtM  of  July  1886.  Duackei'i  eminent  poutjon  udobk 
GernuD  Uitoiiuu  n«B  mid;  on  hii  Cudachu  ia  AlUrtlnmi 
(m  ed..  i8si-i8s7);  51b  ed.  in  0  vota.,  i8jS-iM6;  Engluh 
iransbtlon  hy  ETtlyn  Abbott,  i8;j-iS8i).  He  edited,  with 
J.  O.  Droyun,  PmaiUihi  Slaatiidihlun,  FtHliidu  Com- 
ifnitKi  PtMricIa  iit  Crisin;  and  Urinmlei  uad  Adaumiii 
vaGa^ltUtia  KurfariltnFrialnik  WiUMimrm  BrandeHiurt. 
To  the  period  ol  ha  political  Ictivlly  betong  Zur  GndaiUt  dtr 
itmulun  Reklataiamrdanc  in  Pra<tilto1  (1849)1  Htiinrifili 
Ml  CafmCiSjo),  in  Ibe  Mila  ol  VOruHr  d»  GifHatait;  and 
Ibe  anmynioua  Via  Umau  amwdnitir  Paliiik  (i8si).  Hit 
other  worka  include  Oi^lwi  (krmnHitiu  (1840);  the  lecture* 
Dh  Krfau  ibr  XfTrirmaliga  ( 1 84  ;}  and  f nilaJiUU  Hd  .1  ruUlniH 
(1S5S):  Am  itr  ZcU  Fritiridu  ia  Gtnttit  wti  Primlndt 
WUUfuIlI.  AbkiiiliiMiintiirfr4UriKluHGadiitU4(i»}6); 
lollovcd  alter  his  death  by  j4Uiim1'iui(«  am  itr  iritiMulitm 
GackUhH  ud  Ablnmllmtin  ow  dv  mur«  CudiiMt  (iSS;). 

DONCIOKy,  RtHET  (1813-1896),  Engli^  joumalisl,  was 
bora  at  Wu«i<±  on  the  itth  of  December  iSij.  Educated 
Bt  the  Bapliit  college  Bl  Acmnglon,  I-annahire.  and  at  Glaigow 
UnivtnHy,  he  became  ia  1848  minister  of  the  Baptiit  churdi 
at  Sallocd,  LantaihiK,  Here  be  doeely  inrotigatai  the  cdura- 
liaoal  ncedi  ol  the  wockJngHJuiet,  enbodylni  the  muhi  of  hii 
tnqniries inu  e«ay.  TluCiaryand lix Skamt  •} BriUta (1B51), 
which  tained  a  ptlae  offered  b)  the  RcUglaui  Tract  Society. 
In  1B5)  be  won  the  Anli-Coin-law  Leagve't  priae  with  an  eaaay 
OB  the  lemlta  ol  the  Iiee-lrade  policy,  published  In  1854  under 
the  title  Tlu  doner  tj  Ua  Hationi.  In  1855  he  abandoned 
the  miniitry  to  edit  the  Maacktsla  Psamtnir  and  Tima,  a 
ptmniacnt  Liberat  newtpapet,  in  charge  of  which  be  nnained 
till  1889.  For  twenty  years  he  wrote,  over  the  lignature 
"  Veru,"  weekly  tetlen  to  the  Manchester  pa^ienr  tboae  on 
Tlu  Crewm  and  Uu  CoMmI  (1877)  and  Tk,  CnxiM  and  lla  On- 
(Tiliiflen  (187S)  evened  k  much  enlbiuUim  that  a  puMic  Eob- 
KiipUon  wai  set  on  foot  to  pieient  the  writer  with  a  bandsome 
teitimonial  lor  his  public  aervlco.  In  1878  Dunckley,  who  bad 
often  declined  to  tiand  lor  psrliaincnl,  wu  decled  a  member  of 
the  Refonn  Qub  in  recognition  ol  bis  servlco  to  the  Liberal 
party,and  in  i88j  he  waa  made  an  LL.D.  by  Chugow  Univenicy. 
He  died  at  Hancboter  on  the  njth  of  June  1S06. 

lnilia>IIB8,UR  CHARLES  (c.  1648-1711),  English  politician, 
waa  a  London  apprentice,  who  became  a  gold&mitb  anda  lianher] 
heamaised  great  wcakh  in  hia  calling  and  waschoaen  anatdenoan 
olthedtyol  London  In  iWj.  Dimcombe's  parlianiantary  career 
began  in  i£85i  when  he  wai  elected  member  e 
HcdoB,  and  he  wat  afterwards  one  oi  the  ri 
Yacmouth  in  the  lite  of  Wight  and  ol  Downlon  In  Willihire. 
He  waa  made  receiver  of  the  customs,  and  upon  the  Sight  of 
JuB«*D.fromEntlandlni68SrelusedtolotwardlohiiatfaeBam 
of  £1500  as  requcaledi  accordingly  hii  name  ihoe  wai  eacipted 
from  iIm  pardon  itmed  by  the  exiled  king  in  tdfi.  A  atrong 
T017,  Doncombe  bdd  I«  1  aliart  lime  tbe  office  ol  rcniver  ol  the 
eiciie,  and  In  tUa  capacity  lie  profiled  allghtly  by  a  transaction 
over  some  cxchequel  UU*  wfakb  had  been  fabely  endorsed. 
Conseqoently  he  was  imprisoned  by  llie  Hook  of  CamBona,  and 
eapcUed  from  parNanunt:  and  having  been  refcwtd  by  order 
of  tbe  Home  of  Lords,  iriietc  hla  fricntb  were  mere  powerful, 
he  was  again  Imprisoned  by  the  ComnKui*.  Tried  before  the 
courlo]king'RbencbhewaifDund''not  guilty  "on  two  occasions 
and  the  matter  wss  allowed  (o  drop-  Dimcombe  made  three 
nntucctsgiul  attempts  lo  en ter  parliaioent  as  member  lor  the  city 
ol  London,  and  Iben  represented  Doontow  a  second  time  from 
1701  until  hit  death.  In  1A99  he  was  knigbled.  and  in  1709  be 
MTved  aa  lord  mayor  «(  Lomton.     (Ipio  retirii^  fCDOi  bminess 


is  Tl<9j  DaacombceaiBcdsWieftuby  ^Tiagthe  iit«»iiWaliim 
of  tbe  duke  ol  Buckingham  a  high  price  for  an  eatatc  at  Hilmaby 
Id  YwksbJre.  when  he  buUt  a  magnificent  house. 

He  died  at  Us  realdeac*  at  Teddington  on  tlie  9th  ol  A^ 
ijii,  and  much  of  hit  great  wealth  pasaed  to  his  altto-,  Uncila. 
wife  of  Thomas  Browne,  who  took  the  name  ol  DonoiBhe. 
Unnla^a  great-grandson,  Chariea  Duncombe  (T764-ig4i),  waa 
created  Baron  Fcversham  in  iSiS,  and  in  1S68  hia  (raufaim, 
William  Ernest,  tbe  3rd  baron  (b.  1839),  was  nude  earl  ef 
Feversham.  Sir  Chariea  Duncombe'a  nepliew,  Antlvny  Dun- 
combe  (f.  1695-1763),  who  was  made  a  baron  in  1747,  left  aa 
only  dani^ter,  Aane  (1757-1819),  who  married  Jacob  PleydcB- 
Bouverie,  ind  eari  of  Radnor,  by  whom  she  was  the  aiweMvets 
oi  the  succeeding  earls  ol  Radnor, 

A  celebrated  member  of  the  Duncombe  fanuty  waa  Tmous 
SuMonvDDNCOUBt  (1796-1M1),  a  Radical  politician,  who  •*! 
member  of  paiUamcDt  loi  Hertford  from  i8ifi  to  iSji  aad  ta 
Finsboiy  from  1834  until  bit  death.  Duncombe  defended  Load 
Durham's  admlnfetratioa  of  CSnada;  he  too^t  to  obtato  the 
rtteaia  of  John  FroM  and  other  Ourtittt,  whoae  iraDcoae 
pelltloii  be  pieMBted  lo  parliament  In  i&4>;  and  he  iotetoted 
biroidl  fa  tbe  aflain  of  Oiatlti  II.,  tlie  dep«ed  dote  of  Bran- 
wick.  He  showed  ■  practicil  tympaihy  with  Uatiini,  wteae 
Ittteci  bad  been  opened  by  order  of  the  Englirfi  govenuneot.  by 
nrgiog  for  an  Inquiry  iiUo  tbls  occurrence;  and  alao  with  KoKolh. 
He  died  at  Landng  on  tbe  ijth  of  November  lUi. 

5ee  lilt  lad  CttraUxidiia  if  P.  S.  Dumttrntt.  cditad  by  T.  K 
Duacomb  (1868). 

DDHSALX,  a  seaport  of  Co.  Loath,  Irdaod,  In  tba  nistb 
parllamentoty  divbian.  on  tbe  Castletown  river  near  Its  month  ia 
Dundalk  Bay.  Pop.  ol  urban  district  (1901),  il,0}tL  It  is  an 
Important  Jonction  on  the  Great  Nortbeni  r^lway,  by  tbe  mniB 
line  of  which  it  is  54  m.  N.  from  Dubtbu  Tbe  company  haa  iCa 
works  facR,  and  a  line  dfvergta  to  tbe  nortfc-w<*t  of  Iiiltil 
Dundalk  boonoected  with  tbe  port  of  Gteenore  (for  Holyfaeadj  by 
aline  owned  by  the  London  ftNorth-Wcstem  railway  company  of 
England.  The  parish  church  is  an  old  andspadons  edifice  with  a 
curious  wooden  steeple  covcErd  with  copper;  and  the  Roman 
Cathie  chapel  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  st^e  <J  Kir«^ 
CoUqp  chspc],  Cambiid|E.  Thn  are  nilns  of  a  FrancMcaa 
priory,  with  a  lofty  tower.  Adjacent  to  tlie  town  are  aevival 
fine  puki  and  demesnes.  Until  188]  ■  BiBnbcr  waa  rcturacd 
to  partiamenL    A  brisk  trade,  chiefly  in  agricidtaral  and  dairy 

Distilling  and  brewing  are  the  prindpal  industiial  worka,  and 
there  are  bcatdes  a  flax  and  jutC'Spiniung  mill,  salt  worka,  ftc 
Tbe  port  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  mainly  in  agrkol- 
tural  produce  and  live  stock.  It  la  also  the  centre  of  a  Kk- 
£sheiy  dbtrict  and  of  salmon  fisheries.  Dundalk  was  a  borough 
by  prescription,  and  recdvcd  charters  from  Edward  III.  and 
succeaive  monaichs.  Edward  Bruce,  haling  invadol  IreUrid 
from  Smtlnsd  in  ijsg,  proceeded  aoulh  from  luslaDding.filaCEia 
AnUim,  ravaging  aa  became,  to  Dundalk,  which  bt  stormed,  and 
proclaimed  himself  Ung  here.  In  tUa  Deigbbootbood,  too,  be  waa 
defeated  and  killed  by  tbe  Engliah  under  Sir  JohndeBenninghan 

St  Bridget,  he  ia  buried. 

DORDBE.  man  ORAHAH  OF  CLAVSRBODIB,  Vacomr 
(c.  i649-i6S«),  Scottish  saldict,  was  Ibe  elder  son  ol  Sr  WifUam 
Graham  and  Lady  UadelineCsnegiB.  Of  his  youth  htllerecDcd 
'---'---  kept;  bat  in  the  year  166;  hebeome  a  student  at  the 


f  St  A 


Hisec 


.  and  alter  about  four  ytui  he  proceeded  abroad  as  a 
volunlea  In  the  service  ol  France.  In  167J  or  1G74  be  went  to 
Holland,  and  obtained  a  cometcy,  and  be  was  soon  raised  to  the 
rank,  of  captain,  as  a  reward  for  having  nved  the  III*  of  tha 
prince  of  Orange  at  the  battle  of  Seoefl.  A  few  yean  later, 
being  dliappoinied  in  bis  bopct  ol  obtaining  a  nglment.  Graham 
rcaigncdbitconimlsMn.  In  the  beginning  oi  1677  he  returned  lo 
England,  bearing,  it  la  said,  JeUcra  of  Strang 
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finmtbtpitaotWCbulalLBdtMidBkeatYork.  'IniftiShe 
baone  >  IkvUuM,  isd  Moa  litaianb  opuia  af  k  tcoop,  la 
Ibe  rcglnwm  coauBuuM  by  htonlMlvt  tfa*  aikcqub  of  Ucauaic. 
Tbc  tuk.  bcKm  Ub  wu  tb*  wrpiuMtoB  ol  tbi  Covanuttn' 
nbcUicD.  To  tbis  he  btougbl,  over  ud  Uiovt  ibe  ftdidp  of 
[«inDtic  |i>]nilty  uid-Uw  ovtdier  spirit,  triiidi  is  bji  en*  vu 
Im  Irom  its  utuil  dcracu,  1.  hiinidof  tht  Conunten  which  wu 
bl>ed!iirK''y<'nlii>hem-itotsIi(po[lhe£MI  Montnue,  Further, 
hli  uncompromising  disposiiion  «nd  unmljtakable  capacity  at 
aic*  auiluil  hiin  out  wb  leader  opon  whan  th>  Ronnuntet 
cooid  lely.  But  the  diScuJtiai  ol  bli  tuk,  tbc4q>ai  nriccnt 
fapalility  d1  the  whiile  people,  and  the  nature  and  extoM  oi  the 
emiMiy  be  mi  required  (o  watch,  were  loo  great  for  theJcader  of 
a  mall  body  of  cavalry,  aod  In  <|dle  of  hi*  vJgDfouiaiid  cnntetlc 
adioo.  Oiabam  accomplhbed  but  liub.  He  tnteiid,  howner, 
Opoi  Ml  occupation  with  aest,  and  Inuipttaod  OHuialenlly  the 
Olden  be  noehvd.  llieR  Is  vidcntB,  ^o,  that  lu  eSmti  wen 
appreciated  at  hcadqnafterH  In  biaappojntmcni.fointty  with  the 
taird  of  Earlihall,  bs  niballim,  to  tba  office  of  iharifl^depiiU  ol 
DumCdea  aod  Aanaodalc  la  Bplar^  1679,  with  powen—^Mdaliy 

"dlHiderly  baptlvoi  iu<d  laaniBBei,"  and  the  Uk*. 

For  uioe  yean  thereaiiei  the  pejiiion  ol  Gnham  vai  in  the 
higheat  degree  difficult  and  delicate.  In  the  midiC  of  niemia, 
and  Id  virtue  d(  the  meal  eironenui  but  direct  oiden  d  his 
(oiemmeBt.  he  combiDed  the  fuoaiont  of  midkr,  ipy,  pro- 
lecuUr  and  judge.  Shortly  aliei  the  murder  of  Ardibi^p 
Sluup  {tijv),  be  wai  xmunailed  to  iacnased  actrrity.  "niere 
were  teporu  ol  lebeh  jathenag  near  Glaagaw,  and  GnJuui  went 
hr  puraoit.  Ob  the  iic  of  Juk,  the  Covtoanten  being  in  a  well- 
pratected  pe^doa  ipoo  the  manhy  ground  of  Dmmciog. 
Graham  advanced  to  the  attack.  Hindered  hytlsgrotind,  he  had 
to  wait  UU  the  iiapaticnce  of  his  adveraarioi  induced  ^enr  to 

routed  the  royal  cavalry,  who  turned  and  Hed,  Graham  h>wiM>Tr 
haling  a  ninow  escape.-  TIda  was  the  only  regular  engascment 
he  bad  with  the  Covamnters.  Ilie  enthusiann  raised  by  this 
victory  wia  the  beginning  of  a  seriom  and  open  rebellion. 

Oo  the  iind  of  June  Graham  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Botbwcll  Bridge,  at  the  hfad  of  his  own  troop.  Immediately 
tbcteaftei  he  was  coizunistioncd  to  search  the  Boutb-watem 
ihlres  for  thoae  who  had  lalun  part  in  the  Inautrectlon.  In  this 
d«ty  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  dll  the  early  part  of  i6Sa, 
vhen  be  disappean  for  a  time  Ftora  the  icmcd  at  these  stringent 
meutnta.  The  wide  powen  given  to  him  by  hii  commBiion 
■ere  neat  sparingly  used,  and  the  gnvest  amiiatinn  made 
againM  bin  in  rc/ercnca  to  tiii*  poiod  i*  tlmt  be  maa  a 

He  wu,  In  any  caa:,  an  advocal*  of  rlgoraiu  meaaiaca.  and  bk 
own  systematic  and  calculated  tenerlsni,  directed  principally 
agahist  the  rin^eaden,  proved  bt  mait  elScadout  than  the 
Irregular  and  bapbaiacd  bnitalUiea  of  other  Domnvuiden. 
During  Acat  moDtht  be  wai  de^xtdiad  lo  London,  along  with 
Load  Linlidgow.  to  Inflneoce  the  mind  of  Chadct  IL  agaioM 
the  Indolgent  method  addled  t^  Mnnmnath  with  tba  eatrinie 
Covmaating  party.  The  hmg  leems  to  have  been  fiadnatcd  by 
Us  loyal  inppoiter,  and  from  thU  moment  Graham  waa  deatined 
to  tIh  In  tank  and  hoaoui*.  Early  In  B6Sa  he  ohtaked  a  nyal 
pant  ol  tbe  barony  of  the  outlawed  Macdongal  o(  FcinitJ),  and 
tbc  (rant  waa  aftec  utne  delay  coofinned  by  luhsBqaent  orden 
upon  tbe  exchequer  bi  Scotbod.  In  April  lUo  it  appeaia  that 
bU  itMng  conmuaoon  had  been  wlthdiawD  by  the  privy  cmmdL 
He  ia  thai  free  fiom  all  cooarn  with  the  severe  mtaaatea  which 
(oUowtd  the  Sanquhar  Dedaratlon  of  llt»  »nd  of  Jute  1680, 

The  tiubulence  sccadoned  by  the  paising  of  tbe  Test  Act  of 
lUi  lequlred  to  be  quelled  by  a  itiong  hand;  and  in  the  be^ 
King  of  the  following  year  Graham  was  again  commissioned  to 
act  hi  the  dbaSected  disttlcls.  In  tbe  end  ol  January  he  was 
■f>f>DBited  (0  the  sfaeiiflships  of  Wlgtotni,  Dumfries,  Kirk- 
cudbright and  Annaadale.  He  nCalned  Ui  commlBiiaa  in  the 
army— tbe  pemlcioua  combination  of  hi*  dSos  being  thus 
ttpcated.    Ua  appemn  birthac  to  have  bad  powen  ol  life  and 


iftua  o<a  coBmiMtaa  of  (uilidaiy  granted  to  Un 
UMUme.  ncie  powen  be  eaerdsed  strictly  and  in 
with  the  tcMr  tl  Ua  orden,  wfalcb  ««te  tut  mon 
ttnn  than  be  hiiiwdl  denrcd.  He  qoaitend  on  the  lebdi, 
iifledlbeithMiBes,aBd,  tovMldf«wDw«Rb,  "  codeavouml  to 
dtttny  them  by  eating  op  their  prOvUons."  llu  cOecl  «l  hk 
policy,  if  we  believe  Us  own  writ,  is  net  oveiMated  as 
"  Daalh.  Jmibtion,  ruin  and  decay." 
The  TOuit  of  a  hitter  qoarrel  between  Grahim  aad  Sk  John 
Daliympla.  who,  ir''- •■■ —  -'■^' —  •  -  ■ 


andSirJ^  condemned  lofincand  Imprisonment  for  interferetict 
with  bis  proeeediBga.  In  December  iMi  Onhamwasappolnted 
cdnd  of  a  B*w  regiment  raised  in  Scotland.  He  had  itlU 
gical^  boDoon  in  view,  la  Jsmtary  lAgj  the  case  ol  the  eiri 
of  l^tidale,  laie  UaltUc.d  of  Hatton,  was  debated  in  tho 
Bouse  of  Lords.  Hatttand  wa*  ptopiialor  of  the  lands  and 
loidshlp  ol  Dundee.and  Dudhope,  and  the  decree  ol  the  Lords 
against  him  wis  fel  Ibrch  i6Sj  Issued  for  the  lom  ol  Oi.ooa 
Ccaham  eaeceeded  bi  having  part  of  the  Fwopeity  of  the  defaulter 
ttanaferred  to  him  by  royal  gnnt,  aad  in  May  Im  waa  "—'"■-•* 
lo  the  privy  council  of  Scotbnd. 

Shortly  afterwarda  Clavethouse  was  appcnated  to  be  pnsent 
at  the  sitting  ol  tbe  Circuit  Court  of  justiciary  hi  Stirlini, 
Glasgow,  Dimifties  and  Jedburgh,  ncsnlly  Instituted  tot  tb* 
imposition  of  tbe  test  aod  the  punishment  of  lebds.  Several 
■ereacDtenoed  to  death.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  he  attended 
the  mceUogs  of  ccsiDcil,  in  which  he  di^^cd  the  spirit  of  an 
obedient  soldlec  tatkei  thao  that  ol  a  atatesman  capable  of 
independent  views.  There  Is,  however,  one  lecotd  of  his  dinct 
aikd  efficadoDs  interference.  He  declared  dediively  a^nit 
the  proposal  lo  let  looee  the  Hi^iland  manuden  ipon  the 
■onth  of  Scotland. 

In  June  1(84  he  was  apio  at  his  old  employment— tba 
bsfieetion  of  the  sonthem  ibins;  and  bi  August  be  was  com- 
mlssianed  as  second  in  command  of  the  forces  In  Ayr  aod  Clydes- 
dale to  search  out  the  rebels.  By  this  tine  he  was  in  possessiea 
of  Dudhope,  and  on  the  loch  of  June  be  married  Lady  Jean, 
dnugbler  ol  WiUiam.  Lord  Cocbnne.  As  conataUe  of  Dundee 
he  recommended  the  remissloa  of  atreme  punishment  hi  the 
case  of  stany  petty  oSenco.  He  iaued  from  bis  nlirement  to 
take  part  In  a  camnmslon  of  lieutenancy  which  perambulated 
Che  southern  districts  as  a  oimiiial  court;  and  in  Che  md  of 
the  year  lie  was  again  in  tbe  same  ttglon  on  tbe  occa^on  ol 
disturbances  in  the  (own  of  Kliicndluighl. 

Shortly  after  the  del  th  of  Charles  U.  (Fcbfuaiy  i6tj)  Gnham 
Incurred  a  temporary  disgrace  by  bis  deposition  fiom  tbe  oSa 
of  privy  coundllor;  but  In  hfay  he  was  reinsmted,  altbongh 
his  coaunission  of  justiciary,  wtaidi  had  cipirvd.  was  not  renewed- 

In  Uay  i&9j  he  was  ordered  with  hil  canliy  Co  guard  the 
burden,  aud  to  scour  the  south-west  la  search  of  rebels.  By 
act  of  privy  council,  a  cetti&ciLe  was  required  by  all  persons 
ovet  siaUen  years  of  age  to  free  them  from  the  bamrd  ol  attack 
from  gDVemmcat  oSdils.  Wltboul  that  they  were  at  once  liabta 
to  be  caBed  upon  oath  to  abjure  the  dcduadon  of  Kenwick, 

pursued  and  overtook  two  men,  one  of  whom,  John  Bnwo, 
called  tbe  "  Cbtiilian  artier,"  having  refused  the  abjuration 

powen  of  Graham. 

In  i636  he  waa  ptomoted  lo  tbe  nok  of  maior-gtocnl,  and 
bad  added  to  his  pontion  of  oonatable  tbe  dignity  of  provoet  of 
Dundee.  InitSShewassecondinconouuultoGeaenJ  Do«t^ 
in  the  army  which  had  betm  ordei«l  Co  En^and  to  aid  tbe  falling 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts. 

His  itiBnfn-^  witb  James  IL  was  great  and  of  long  standing, 
and  amid  the  bnny  of  events  in  this  ccltica]  time  he  was  created 
VistouDiDundeeootbeiitbofNovtmbeTiSiS.  Tbionghont the 
med  JDurneyfngs  of  the  king,  Dundee  is  found  accoopanyiog 
oriollovingiiini,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  piompl  bim  to  make 
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Ui  lUod  in  Enetuid,  tod  fifhl  rUher  Ihan  Bcc  Iiem  Ihc 
Invader.  Al  lut  James  uoounced  hii  laalve  to  fa  to  Fcance, 
pninuiinf  Xb^t  be  would  scad  Dundee  a  coouaiiiioD  la  coauuand 
■be  Uoopt  in  ScdUiikL 

Dundee  returned  U>  ScoLland  in  anddpatiOn  ol  [he  me4dn| 
dI  the  convcnlioa,  and  al  once  eierted  himself  to  confimJ  the 
waning  teAolutuin  of  \ht  dulte  of  Gordon  wllb  regard  ta  hoJding 
Edinbuigh  CaJtIe  for  the  king.  The  convention  proving  hoiiile 
(Maicb  i6th.  i63S),  be  conceived  Ibe  idea  oI  ramiing  another 

hesitancy  ol  hift  associate*  rendered  the  design  iutiie,  and  it 
was  given  up.  Pievioui  lo  this,  on  the  iSih  ol  Maicb,  he  liad 
left  Edinburgbat  ttiebeadoFacompany  of  hit/ diagoona^  who 
wen  strongly  attached  to  hit  penon.  He  was  not  long  gone 
ne  the  news  iru  brought  to  tbe  alaimed  convention  iLat  he 
bad  been  seen  clambering  up  the  castle  rock  and  holding  con- 
ference with  the  duke  of  Gordon-  In  eadtexnenE  and  coi^usjon 
order  after  order  was  dcipatcbcd  in  rafcrcnce  lo  the  fugitive. 
Dundee  retired  to  Dudbope.  On  tbe  jotb  ol  March  lu  wil 
pvblidy  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  in  tbe  latter  hall  of  April 
attempt!  were  made  to  secure  him  at  Dudbope,  and  at  hia 
leiidence  in  Glen  Ogilvy.  But  tbe  Mcrecy  and  speed  of  hi* 
novenenti  ovtwitted  his  punucn,  loi  he  vtmted  u  (he 

In  the  lew  yean  which  bad  elapsed  ^ce  i6;S  be  bad  iben, 
despite  Ihc  oppesition  of  bb  supeKon  b  rank,  from  the  post  of 
captain  and  theioctil  status  ola  small  Scottiih  laird  (oposilioBi 
a*  a  toldier  and  slaleunaa  and  the  tavouiile  of  his  soveidgu. 
of  tbe  greatest  digmtx,  Influence  and  wealth.  In  this  period 
he  had,  justly  or  unjustly,  earned  the  reputation  ol  being  a 
cruel  arid  rutUeas  opprcuor.  When  the  ruling  dynasty  changed, 
and  he  had  himteli  become  ui  ornliw  and  a  rebel,  he  supported 
the  causa  ol  hi*  etiled  raonairb  with  such  skill  and  valonr 
that  his  ume  aikd  deaib  art  recorded  as  berolc 

In  the  Highlands  his  diplomatic  skill  was  used  with  eSecl 
amongst  the  chieftains.  Cciiera]  Hugh  Mackay  was  now  in  tbe 
6eld  against  him,  and  a  Highland  chase  began.  The  campaign 
resembled  IbOM  of  Hontroae  forty  yean  earlier.  Tbe  regular 
troops  were  at  agreal  disadvantage  in  the  wild  Highland  country, 
and  Dmidee,  like  Idantmse,  invariably  anticipated  bis  enemy. 
fint,  as  usual,  tbe  army  ol  the  dans  tequired  tbe  moat  carelul 
management-  Alter  the  fint  few  weeks  ol  operations,  Dundee's 
amy  melted  away, and  Mickay,  unabte  lo  follow  hia  opponent, 
retired  also. 

Thtoufhoat  the  wbde  ol  the  campaign  Dundee  was  iitde- 
taligable  In  his  eicrtlons  with  tbe  Highland  chieb  and  his 
communications  with  hli  oiled  king.  To  tbe  day  of  hit  death 
he  believed  that  formidable  succour  for  his  cause  was  about  10 
arrive  from  Ireland  and-Frana.  He  justly  considered  himself 
at  theheadof  the  Stewart  Interest  in  Scotland,  and  his  despatches 
inm  a  record  of  tbe  liltle  incidents  of  the  campaign,  strangely 
combined  with  a  rcvclaLion  of  tbe  '**^"g"*  of  tbe  statesman. 
It  mattered  little  to  him  that  on  the  a4tb  ol  July  a  price  of 
lto,i>oa  had  been  placed  upon  his  head.  The  dans  bad  begun 
ta  reassemble;  be  was  now  in  command  of  a  considerable  force, 
(od  in  July  both  sides  look  the  5eld  again.  A  contest  fat  the 
caiile  (d  Bbur  forced  on  the  dediioo.  Mackay.  in  hit  march 
Inwards  that  place,  entered  tbe  pass  of  KlUieaaitkle,  the  ballle- 
giaund  selected  by  Dundee  and  his  officen.  Beie,  on  the  171b- 
171b  of  July  i63g,  was  fought  the  battle  of  KiUiecmnkie  (g.v.). 
•£bc  Uigblandini  wen  compkltiy  viclorious,  but  their  leader, 
in  the  act  of  encouraging  his  men,  was  pierced  beneath  the 
bicattplate  by  a  bullet  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  dying  troro  bis 
hone.  Dundee  asked  "Haw  goes  the  day  ?  "  of  a  iddiet,  who 
feplied, "  Well  for  King  James,  but  I  am  sorry  for  yout  lordship." 
The  dying  general  replied,  "  If  it  goe*  well  for  him,  it  malten 
the  less  lor  me."  Dundee  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Blair, 
where  be  died  on  the  night  of  the  battle^  Within  an  hour  or 
two  of  bis  death  be  wrote  a  short  account  of  tbe  engagement  to 

faiciB,  was  in  teshty  the  end  of  the  insurrection,  for  the  control- 


chaigc.  f  Drtaed  the  subject  of  Diuaetoui  Itteods,  I 
of  which  b  tbe  long  pnvalenttradilioB  that  hen 
to  all  ballet*  and  was  killed  by  a  alvct  byttoa 
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LUthorities  quoted  in  DUt.  Hal.  Biap^  l-t."  ^nhani  of  Qava 

DDHDBE,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  borgll,  COODly  el  ■ 
city,  and  seaport  of  Forfanbire,  Sostlud.  ni|k(tB«i)  113,5*7; 
(1901)  i6r,i7j.  It  lies  on  die  Berth  abon  ol  tbe  Fbthof  ^y, 
i9l  m.  N.  by  E,  of  Edinbugh  by  tbe  Nofth  Biitiah  railway  via 
the  Forth  and  Iky  bridges.  Th-  r-.i^,.-!..  ...i-.j.  t^.  .—^ 
10  the  dty  by  way  of  Perth,  wbiefa  todlstaBt  abom  1*  B.  W.  by 
S.  Tlie  geual  dlspodtlca  ol  (he  town  it  from  east  to  wait, 
with  a  frontage  on  the  wala  ol  4  m.  The  trea  Mtthwacda  that 
has  already  boen  buHt  over  varies  in  depth  liom  half  a  tnita 
lanearly  it  m.(fromEqilanaife  Station  to  King's  Cxm).  TU 
city  rises  gradually  Inm  tite  rivet  lo  Duadia  Law  and  Balgay 
HUL  Since  tbe  eatuaiy  to  the  E.  ol  Tay  bridge  iii)  il  vida, 
and  tbe  commodious  dodit— in  iiainediate  contact  with  tbe  rivce 
at  all  ttagea  ot  the  tide— ate  within  1 1  m.  of  tba  sa,  tbe  position 
of  tbe  city  emlBently  Adapts  it  10  be  the  emporion  ol  a  >aal 
trada  by  land  and  tea.  But  its  prasperity  is  dua  in  a  far  gieatet 
measure  to  it*  manalactBns  of  jute  and  linen — of  wbid  It  is  tho 
chief  seat  in  the  United  Kingdom— Ibsn  to  111  sbippinc. 

Ptihlk  SaiUfHgr.— Tbe  town-ball,  bwU  in  1734  from  the 
designs  of  Robert  Adam,  stsiids  in  High  Street  It  is  lurmounted 
by  a  steeple  r  4a  ft.  high,  carrying  a  good  peal  of  bells,  and  beneatb 
it  is  a  piazia.  The  old  Town  Crosa,  a  shaft  t5  It,  hi^  bearing 
a  unioom  with  tbe  date  of  isM,  nnco  stood  in  High  Street  alto, 
but  was  te-Bccted  within  the  endoaurs  on  the  S.W.  of  Tows 
Churches  (see  below).  Albert  Squan,  with  stalua  tt  Ksbcn 
Burnt,  Geofge  Xinloch,  tbe  fint  member  1<^  Dundee  in  the 
Reform  Parliament  (both  by  Sir  John  SteellJ,  and  Jamea  Car- 
michael  (1776-18;]),  inventor  of  Um  lan.falait  (by  John  Hulcbi- 
»n,  R.S.A.),  contains  several  good  building  amotig  them  thi 
Royal  Exchange  in  Flemish  Poinled  (erected  h  iSsj-igsfi), 
the  Eaatcm  Ctub-bouae,  and  tbe  Albert  Instilule,  fotrnded  in 
mcmoiy  ol  tbe  prince  coniott.  Tbe  last,  built  nsinly  from 
designs  by  Sir  Cuban  Scott,  is  <»e  of  tbe  most  fnpoitatit  edifices 
in  the  dty,  since  ft  embraces  the  art  (allecy,freelibniy,rtfereo(> 
library,  nusenit  and  levcral  halla.  On  the  north  tide  ol  Itae 
building  is  the  sealed  GguK,  in  bronie,  of  Qtteen  Vktoda,  en  a 
pabhed  red  granite  pedetial  containint  bat-rdielt  of  epttodrt  ia 
Her  Majesty's  life,  the  work  of  Harry  BMei,AJt-A.  Thecntua 
house,  near  the  dockt,  is  in  Classiol  style  and  dates  Irom  1K4J. 
The  SheriS  Court  buildings  and  PoUce  Cbamben,  a  itniciun 
of  Ctedaa  design,  with  a  bold  portico,  was  erected  in  1864-1 S65. 
The  htllt  toed  lot  great  public  meeliafft  an  the  Volunteer  DisD 
Hall  la  Parker  Square,  and  Kinnaird  HaU  in  Bank  Street.  Of 
the  newer  tlreett,  Conmerdal.  Refom,  WUlcball,  Bash  and 
Lindsay  contain  many  buildings  of  good  dettgn  and  du  piindpa] 
shops.  In  Bank  Street  are  the  offices  of  the  Dwidit  dimHiB, 
the  leading  newipa|Mr  in  the  DOcth.eaal  of  Scoltand;  and  la 
Lindsay  Street  the  headquarters  of  the  Dundee  Cenrkr,  la 
Dock  Stnet  ttandt  tbe  itoyal  Arch,  an  tfective  strsctuR, 
erected  to  coounemorate  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  bi  riea. 
Among  place*  of  amusement  an  the  Theatre  Royal,  tbe  Poopk'* 
Palace  theatre,  the  Music  HaU,  the  Grcosand  the  Gymnasiuia. 
The  cattle  muket  and  sbughler.boutet,  both  on  an  otcnsivs 
Kale,  an  in  (be  cut  cod  of  the  dty,  not  far  from  Camperdown 
Dock.  Dudfaope  Cattle,  once  tbe  teal  of  the  SciyDgeoat^ 
heredittry  conttahlet  of  the  burgh — one  of  whom  (Sir  Alexander) 
was  a  companioa-in-anu  ol  Wallace, — was  granted  by  Jamei  IL 
to  John  Graham  of  Clavcrhouse.  Ou  his  death  It  reverted  to  tbe 
crown,  and  al  t  later  date  was  converted  into  barrack*.  When 
the  new  barracks  at  Dudbope  Park  were  occupied,  tbe  Castle 
Though  Dundee 
'  the  East  Port, 
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WUnxt  pnubed  fiem  tbe  top  «t  it  darinf  the  phsu  of 
■  M4- 

Ckmdia. — Of  tbe  many  cbnrcka  aad  dupeb  tlic  mott  in- 

ttiating  b  Town  Churcbct— St  Huy'i,  St  Pvd'a  ud  St 
Oaocal't,  the  thra  under  one  net — urmMBitad  by  the  aaM* 
Kpuntewer,  ijO ft. hi^, called tb*OldStetpl«,oiicttbebdli7 
of  the  chuith  vldcb  wu  encted  on  tUs  ipot  t^  David,  eul  ^ 
HuntingdOD,  u  i  thinh-oflering  br  hi*  sop*  f  ram  tl^nneck 
og  tbe  ihoali  at  tbe  aioiith  of  the  Ta^  (1193).  Tht  dniid 
psHlied,  but  the  beU'tower  lemaiBal  and  n*  rcMOKd  in  1S71- 
187]  by  Sb  Gilbert  Scott.  The  fine  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
othedial  of  St  Aodrcw'i  is  in  Eariy  Eniliifa  ityle,  and  St  Paul^i 
Epivnpal  diurch,  in  Decorated  Cinhictl]4e,irftb  a  Ipimii  tl. 
h^,  fnn  deiicni  by  Sir  GUbcR  Scott,  wn  due  to  the  xeal  at 
Bbhofi  Forbe*  (iBr7-iS75),  who  tianifcmd  the  headquarten 
ol  the  lee  of  Bnchin  to  Dundee.  It  occnplei  the  nte  of  the  old 
caitle.  Hemoijal  cburcha  commemotite  the  work  of  Robert 
Uuiray  McCheyne  (iSij>iS43)  and  o(  George  GUfiUaa  (1S13- 
iS7S),longminliIen  in  Dundee.  John  Claa  (1(195-1773),  founder 
of  the  Glutei  (f.T.),  ministered  here  fmn  1730  to  1733. 

Cimiltrits. — The  andent  burying^giDund  in  the  centre  of  the 
dly  ii  oiled  the  Howfl.  It  hu  long  been  doled,  but  conUim 
leveral  inlerating  nonuinenti  and  cpilapht.  Not  (u  flOD  It 
the  New  Cemetery  Tru  laid  out  in  Wat  Belt  Street ;  to  tbe  east 
of  Baiter  Park  lis  the  Eastern  Cemetery;  and  the  Wotem 
Cemetery  was  constructed  [n  Perth  Road.  Tbe  tnoit  beautifully 
Btuated  of  all  tbe  buyying-grounds,  bowtver,  it  the  Wetlem 
Kecropolii,  whicb  occupies  tbe  western  portion  of  (be  bill  of 
Balgiy.    A  bridge  over  the  ravine  connects  it  with  Balfjay  P»rk, 

PuUic  Patki  and  Optn  Spata.^Oa  the  N,  ol  the  dly  risej 
Dundee  Law  (571  ft.},  the  property  ol  Ibe  Corporation,  a 
prorainenl  landmark,  on  the  lummit  of  which  are  traces  ol  an  old 
vitrffiedfoTI,  ThesunoundlngparkcovnsiSacres.  Nearthe 
eastern  boondary  of  Ibe  dty  b'cs  Dailer  Park,  ol  37  acta,  pre- 
lented  to  Ibe  town  by  Sir  David  Baiter  {i7g3-iS7i),  a  leading 
manufacturer,  and  bb  ibtets.  It  was  laid  out  by  Sir  Joseph 
Patton,  and  contains  a  statue  of  Sti  David  by  Sir  John  Sleell, 
elected  by  public  lubscriplton.  In  the  w<»t  tbe  finely  wooded 
bill  of  B>lgay  was  acquired  in  i359  and  36  acres  of  the  area  were 
converted  into  a  park.  Immediately  idjoimng  it  on  the  north 
is  Lochee  Park,  of  15  acres,  given  to  the  city  in  iggi  by  Messrs 
Coi  Brothers  of  Camperdown  Works.    In  the  eilrcme  north 

and  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  town  it  Dudhope  or  Barrack  Park! 
purchased  in  1S93.  Near  tbe  north  end  of  the  Tay  bridge  is 
Magdalen  Crecn,  an  old  common  of  ij  acres,  and  along  the  shore 
of  the  estuary  there  runs  for  a  distance  of  :|  ra.  from  Magdalen 
Point  to  beyond  Craig  Pier  a  promenade  called  the  Esplanade. 

£a«oiHiii.— University  College  in  Nethergole,  founded  in 
iSao  by  Miss  Baxter  ol  Balgavics  (d.  1SS4)  and  Dr  John  Boyd 
Baxter,  «u  opened  In  iS33,  and  united  to  the  university  of  St 
Andrews  In  1890.  The  alTilial^Dn  was  cancelled  In  1895  owing 
to  divergence  of  view  in  the  governing  body,  but  tbis  was  over- 
come and  the  college  finally  Incorporated  in  1S97.  The  sufl 
consists  of  a  principal,  prolesora  and  lecturers,  and  the  curri- 
culum, which  may  be  taken  by  students  of  both  sexes,  fi  especi- 
ally concerned  with  medicine  and  natural  and  applied  sdence. 
The  endowments  exceed  j£i5o,ooo.  Adjoining  the  buildings 
it  the  Technical  Institute,  built  and  endowed  by  Sir  David 
Baxter  and  opened  in  1B88.  In  connexion  with  the  highschocJ. 
a  building  in  the  Doric  style,  dating  from  1 833,  there  is  a  museum 
which  was  endowed  in  1880  by  Mr  WiDbun  Harris.  Morgan 
hospital,  a  ttruclure  in  the  Scots  Baronial  Myle.  situated  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  ol  Baiter  Park,  was  lounded  In  iBfiSbyJohn 
Morgan,  a  native  ot  Dundee,  (or  Ibe  board  and  education  of 
a  hundred  boys,  sons  of  Indigent  tradesmen,  but  was  acquired 
by  the  Khool  board  and  Iransfcnned  into  a  secondary  school 
Besides  a  high  school  Cor  girls  and  Roman  Caihulic  and  Epis- 
copalian schools,  there  are  ntHDeroni  cffident  and  iborougUy 
equipped  board  schoola. 

CluuriUHt  /Hif  ilKfiDiit.— One  ol  the  most  cani|dcuous  bnildingi 
bt  ibe  city,  occupying  a  prominent  poutioD  ia  tbe  centre,  11  the 


fine  itradure  [a  tha  l^dor  style.  Ob  tbt 
of  Balgay  HiD  atanda  tha  Royal  Victoria  hoq^ 
I,  opened  In  iSSg.  1b  additkui  to  Ibe  maternltr 
hospital  and  DUiae**  borne,  then  an  leveral  inatitDtions  devoted 
to  ipeda]  afflioim*  ud  dbeaiea—Maeag  them  tbe  Blind  and 
the  Deaf  and  Oindi  loitltntiona,  the  R^^  aayhun,  tbe  fevtt 
Iwqrital  St  Kiagt  Croaa.  and,  in  the  pariah  ol  Id  aim — beyond 
the  imuifc^nl  bonadaiy — tbe  Baldovaa  asyiiui  for  imbecilea, 
bunded  in  1854  by  Sic  John  O^lvy  and  sad  to  be  tbe  earlicM 
of  fu  kind  in  Scotland,  beaide*  Iheamallpoi  and  cholera  hoapital. 
Ilie  large  Dimdc*  hoqatal  adjoin*  the  poorliouie,  and  an  epidemic 
h0B(Htal  ha*  been  built  b  the  Pair  Uuir  district.  One  ol  the 
convaleacaitkomesfaaituated  at  Broughty  Perry.  Among  other 
inatitntiona  an  the  Royal  Orphan  and  tiie  WcUbom  Cbaritablo 
institutiona,  the  leacue  borne  for  females,  the  aaUora'  home  and 
Lady  Jane  OgHvy's  orphanage  in  Maini.  • 

TVsde.— Hector  Boece,  in  his  fififory  and  CrowfjUii  s/$u(laW, 
thus  quaintly  wiltea  d  the  manufjictures  of  Dundee  tn  Ibe 
opening  of  the  r6tb  c«Dlury — "  Dunde,  tbe  toun  qnhair  we  vet 
bora;  quiBii  moKf  vinewut  and  UubociiB  pepill  ar  in,  making 
of  claith."  Jate  i).  fa/  4icelUnie,  the  induslTy  of  the  dty. 
EnontMUS  quantilie*  of  the  raw  nuterial—cstlmated  at  300.000 
tons  a  year — ate  Imported  directly  from  India  in  a  fleet  loldy 
devoted  to  Ibis  trade,  and  many  of  the  faclorics  in  Bengal  are 
owned  by  Dundee  rcercbantB,  Fabrics  in  jute  range  from  the 
roughest  sacking  to  carpets  of  almost  Oriental  beauty.  Another 
staple  industry  is  tbe  linen  manufacture,  which  is  also  one  ot  tbe 
oldeit.  altboug^  It  waa  not  till  the  Introduction  of  sttun  power 
thai  headway  was  nlade.  Bell  Mill,  erected  in  iMS,  was  the 
first  work  of  any  iRiportince,  and  tbe  first  power-Ioora  factory 
dales  from  1S3G.  Now  factories  and  mills  are  to  be  counted  by 
the  acore,  and  (he  jute,  hemp  and  flax  manufactures  alono 
employ  about  50,000  hands,  while  the  value  of  the  combined 
annual  output  exceeds  £6,000,000.  Some  of  the  works  arc 
planned  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  many  ol  tlie  buildings  In  respect 
of  design  and  equipment  are  among  the  fineat  and  most  complete 
in  the  world.  In  the  thriving  qoaner  of  Lochee  are  situated 
the  Caraperdown  LInea  Works,  covering  an  immense  arcs  and 
emptying  more  than  jono  hands.  The  chimney-stalk  (i!i  ft. 
high),  in  the  style  of  an  Italian  camfMinite,  built  of  parti -coloured 
bricks  with  stone  cornices,  is  a  conspicuous  feature.    The  chief 


u((or 


:h  (he  Bi 


navy  ia  the  largest  customer),  ropes,  sheetings,  sackings  and 
carpets.  Dnndee  is  also  cdebrated  for  its  confectionery  and 
preserves,  especially  mannalade.  Among  other  prominent 
indnatries  are  bleaching  and  dyeing,  engineering,  shipbuilding, 
tanning,  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes  and  other  goods  in 
leather,  foundries,  brewetici,  com  and  donr  mills,  and  tbe 

of  lu  e 


Skltffni.-By  reaso 
'undee  can  cope  with  a  ■- 
On  the  front  wharves  am 


ent  docking  facflitiei 
tuppmg  trade  01  the  brgcst  proportions, 
harbour  works  extend  for  s  m.,  and  the 
dockscover  an  area  of  35I  acres,  made  up  thus— Eart  Grey  Dock, 
Sl  acres;  King  William  IV.  Dock,  6i  acres;  "ndal  Harbour,  4! 
acres;  Victoria  Dock,  10}  acres;  Campetdown  Dock,  S4  anea. 
There  are,  besides,  graving  docks,  the  Ferry  hartiour  and  timber 
panda.  The  warehouses  are  rapacious  and  (be  ample  quays 
equipped  with  Meam  cranes  atid  other  modem  appliances.  In 
iSgS  there  entered  and  cleared  11714  vessels  of  1,390,331  tons;  in 
1904  the  numbers  were  1418  vessels  of  1,117,419  tons.  At  the 
c1c4eof  1904  the  registered  shipping  of  (be  port  was  131  vcssebof 
log.SS;  tons-  Dundee  is  the  scat  of  tbe  Arctic  fisbcry,  once  an 
Important  and  lucrative  business,  but  now  shrunk  to  Itie  most 
meagre  dimensions  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  scardly  of 
whales  and  scats:  Thetc  Is  regular  communication  by  ttcamei 
with  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  IJverpool  and  Ldlh,  beside* 
Rotterdam.  Hamburg  and  other  coniincnlnl  ports.  Of  the  local 
eieunions  (he  (wo  hours'  run  to  Perth  is  tbe  favourite  summer 

Local  Gmmmtnl. — Dnndee  returns  two  members  to  patlla- 
mcnt.  The  city  council  consists  ol  the  lord  provost,  bailies  and 
coundllon.    Tbe  corporatloa  owns  the  g/a  and  water  adMm 
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(Uk  ht  Lci  drawn  rrom  the  lochot  lintntlum,  18  m.  to  tlM  N.W.) 
Rod  tlK  dcctric  tnmcan. 

/fiilff).— There  ippeui  lo  b«  une  doubl  u  to  the  udtja  oi 
the  nunc  of  Dundee.  11  ii  eiMvuguit  lo  Infe  it  to  (he  L&tia 
Dmam  Dei,"  the  gift  el  Cod,"  u  MEne  havt  done,  M  the  Celtic 
Dun  Dliia,  "  the  hill  □(  God."  Mora  pnhihly  it  it  the  (ndic 
Qui  ran, "  the  fort  ol  the  Tiy."  of  ahkh  the  Latin  Tatianim 
a  t  tr&iBliteraiiott —  the  derivation  pointing  to  the  fact  of  a 
PirtBhsctllcment  OD  llie  ute.  The  earhot  aDthentic  mention  of 
■he city  t>  in  a  deed  ol  gift  by  David,  earl  of  Huntisidoo,  jrounger 
brother  oJ  WiUian  the  Lion,  dated  abotit  iioo,  in  vhlch  it  i> 
daignaledas"  Durute."  Shoillyaltcrwstdiilmieieclediiilo 
a  nyal  bui^  by  WiUiam  the  Lion.  When  Edwoid  I.  viiited  it. 
however,  a>  he  did  twice  (in  im6  and  ijoj)  irilh  boitile  intent, 
he  a  Hid  to  hive  removed  its  charter.  Conseqoenlly  Roheit 
Brace. and  )ucc«iivr< kiogi  confinoed  lu  privileges  and  lighti, 
cadCbatieil.GnallygnBtediCiugreMchuter.  Dundceplayed 
a  promineat  part  in  the  War  of  Scoltiih  Independence.  Hcfc 
Wallfce  fiiuBhed  hit  education,  and  hen  he  (lew  young  Selby,  aoo 
of  the  Enj^sh  conitable,  in  iigi.  loi  which  deed  he  was  outlawed. 
In  that  year  the  town  fell  into  the  handi  of  the  Qiglish.  and  it 
was  whilst  engaged  in  besieging  the  caatle'in  ik)1  that  Wallace 
withdrew  to  fight  the  battle  ol  Stiriing  Bridge.  In  their  incunioB 
iltto  ScoUand  under  John  of  Gaunt  the  English  captured  and 
partially  destroyed  the  lown  in  ijflj,  but  retreated  to  meet  a 
counter-invasion  ol  their  own  country.  The  English  seijEed  it 
Bgun  for  a  brief  space  during  one  ol  the  ist  earl  of  Hcrtlord'a 
devastatingraidiinlhcicignof  Edward  VI.    Dundee  bote  such  > 

styled  "  the  Scottish  Geneva."  It  saw  more  trouble  at  the  lime 
ol  the  Civil  War,  lor  the  matquess  of  Montrose  sacked  it  in  ibts, 
and  then  gave  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  Ibefiames.  Charles 
II.  spent  a  lew  days  in  the  tutle  after  his  crowning  at  Scone 
tjaouaiy  »t,  iC;ii).  In  the  same  year  Cenenl  Monk  demanded 
the  submitsiDn  of  the  town  lo  Cromwell,  and  on  its  reluial 
captured  it  alter  an  absiinate  tesittance  and  visited  it  with 
cmdign  punishmeDt.  Mora  thanone-iiithol  the  inhabituili  and 
garriion,  including  itt  governor  Lunuden,  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  no  fewer  than  6a  vessels  were  tcUed  and  filled  with  plunder ; 
butlhethiptiSaysGumUeinfaisI^/eii/lfiint,  "  were  cast  away 
witbio  light  of  the  town  and  that  great  we^ih  petisbed."  In 
1684  John  Ctaham  of  CLLVeihouse — whose  family  derived  its 
name  from  the  lands  of  Claverhoute  in  the  parish  of  Miint 
immediately  lo  the  north  of  the  lawn — became  constable,  and  in 
16SS  provost.  In  the  same  year  James  II.  created  him  Viscount 
Dundee.    Thenceforward  th< 


11  very  ra 
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Walter  Scott  borrowed  a 
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diaaiter  ol  modem  timo  wu  the  destruction  of  the  first  Tay 
bridge  (see  Tay). 

'  Maoy  interesting  tiA  documents  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Town  House,  such  as  certain  characteristic  despatches  from 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  the  original  charier  ol  Robert  Bruce. 
dated  ijij,  a  papal  oidet  from  Leo  X.,  and  a  letter  from  Queen 
Uary.dated  IJ64,  providing  lor  est  ra-mural  in  lermcnts.  Itmay 
"oned  that  to  describe  Clavcrbouse  himself  as  "bonnie 

It  for  his  refrain  liierring  scdei^  to 

M  middle  and  particularly  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Ifltft  century  many  of  the  more  un lightly  districts  have  been 
demolished.  In  the  process  several  picturesque  but  insanitary 
buildings,  narrow  winding  streets  and  unsavoury  cloies  dis- 
appeared, along  with  s  few  structures  of  more  or  less  historic 
interest,  Lke  the  castle,  the  mint  and  numerous  convents.    The 

and  the  3[q>eatance  of  the  city,  some  ol  the  new  ihoroughiares 
vicing  with  the  finest  business  streets  of  the  largest  commercial 
centres  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Queen  Viciotia  granted  a 
charter  to  Dundee,  dated  the  i^ih  of  January  iSSg.  erecting  it  to 
the  status  of  a  city,  and  since  iBoi  its  chief  magistrate  has  been 
•lyled  lord  provost. 

Among  men  more  or  less  eminent  who  were  bora  in  Dundee  may 


be  named  Hector  Bocce  (■46^iS3fi).  the  Ustorias;  CMqi 

Dempster  of  Dunnichen  (i;]i-i8t8),  the  agricidturisi,  a  fama 
owner  of  Skibo;  Thomas  Dick  (1774-1857).  the  autbornl  Tin 
CkrMm  PMloittitr;  Admiral  Lord  Duncn  {i7ir'i8atii 
VbeouDt  Dundee  (i<ia]-l6S9)i  James  HalybnrloB  (ijiS' 
ij8o),  the  Scottish  Refomec,  who  was  previa  of  the  ton  is 
thirty-tbree  yean;  Sir  James  Ivoiy  (i;6s--i84i),  the  matha- 
nutician,  wbi  bequeathed  hi)  science  librai^  to  the  town,  and 
Ms  nephew  U>id  Ivory  (i7gi-iS«6),  the  judge;  Sit  CcDtgc 
Mackeniie  (i6]6-i69i),  the  celebtated  lawyer;  Sir  Akiaadct 
Scrymgrour  (d.  ijto).  Wallace's  itandard-bester,  ud  many  o< 
the  Scrymgeouis,  his  successors,  who  were  cosatables  of  the  town; 
James  (i4Q5-i]5j).  John  (1500-1556)  and  Robert  WeddertMsni 
(1510-15J7).  the  poets,  who  were  all  concerned  iatheiutlu>iil4> 
or  collecrion  ol  the  book  oSGude  <ad  CmUU  Solfalu  puhUsbed  In 
1578;  Sir  John  Wedderbum  (isMri67i)),  the  idivvaas:  tnd 
SirPeterWedderbuTTi(i6i6-i67o),  the  judge,  k 
persona  lived  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  tl 
Chalmers  (1781-1851),  the  iaventor  of  the  a 
stamp|i8j4),wasaboakaelieriaCasdeSlRct.  GcoiBeCc 
of  WaUace  Craigie,  the  prototype  of  Jonathan  Oldhiuk  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  AtUiquary,  had  a  resideDoe  in  the  east  ei>d  of 
Seagate,  the  house  standing  until  ^»ut  1820.  Thomaa  Hoed'a 
father  was  a  native  and  the  poet  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  thn 
lown,  his  first  literary  effort  appearing  in  the  Dtm4a  /UttrHitr 
about  1816,  James  Bowman  Lindsay  (i7m;^i8<>i),  doctiidan 
and  philoloipst,  carried  on  his  eiperimeatt  Isc  many  ycua  in 
Dundee,  where  be  died.  Robert  Micoll  (1S14-1817),  tlic  poet, 
Icept  a  drculaiing  library  in  Castle  Street;  and  William  Tbon 
(i;(ig-iS4S),  the  wn'ter  of  Tkt  Rkyv^t  o]  a  J/dniUmi  WiatB, 
was  buried  in  the  Western  Cemetery. 

Sul>iabi.—Q\ote  10  tbe  municipal  boundariet  on  the  N.W. 
lies  Benvie,  where  Jahn  Playfair  ( ■  74S-1S10),  the  matbematiciaD, 
was  bom,  and  which  has  a  mineral  well  that  once  enjoyed  con- 
siderable repute.  Campcrdown  House,  tbe  seat  of  Lbe  earl  ol 
CampcrdowD.  a  fine  building  of  Creek  design,  itaoding  in 
beautiful  giDuods.  is  lituAted  in  the  parish,  FawW.  5  m.  N.W., 
is  rematk^le  for  its  church,  which  dates  from  the  I5lh  centiuy. 
but  has  even  been  assigned  to  tbe  nth.  It  contains  a  caned 
ambiy  and  rood-screen  (with  a  curious  tepresetUatioo  of  the 
Crucifiiian),  decorated  font,  ciockeied  door  canopy  and  several 
pictures.  The  ruined  casile  adjoining  the  chuicb  ultimately 
became  a  dwelling  for  labourers.  The  DtU  of  Balruddcry  b 
rich  in  geolo^cal  and  botanical  specimens.  Lundie,  }  m. 
farther  out  in  the  same  direction,  contains  several  lakelets,  and 
its  kirkyard  is  the  burial-place  of  tbe  earl*  of  C^tnpenlown. 
Tealing,  4  m.  N.  of  Dundee,  was  tbe  scene  ol  the  mioiitiy  ol 
John  Clas  before  he  was  deposed  for  heresy, 

AuiHOUTiES.'David  Barrie,  Tte  Cily  0/  Do-in  lUmUnUi 
rnundee,  1890)^  Ateiander  Mi>»el(.  OU  DKiula  (Dundee,  teat); 
C.  Umb,  Dtiiv:    >u  pu'ol  and  lIiMru  Buildnp  (Dundn, 


re  (Dun< 


DUHDERLAHDSDAL,  a  valley  of  northern  Norway,  In  Naid- 

taiul  ami  (county),  draining  south-westward  from  the  neigh- 
bouring glaciers  to  the  Ranenfjord  (lat.  66°  i(^  N.).  There  ait 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  tbe  working  of  which  was  itndertaken  in 
1901  by  the  Dunderland  Iron  Ore  Company,  water-power  being 
provided  by  the  strong  Dunderland  river.  There  ate  aha 
pyrites  mines.  At  the  mouth  ol  the  river  is  Mo,  a  considerable 
trading  village.  The  valley  is  remarkable  For  several  stalactite 
caverns  in  the  limctlone,  some  of  the  tributary  streams  Sowing 
lor  considerable  distances  underground.  From  Mo  a  fine  road 
crossci  the  mountains  to  the  head-lake  of  the  great  Ume  river, 
dtaioing  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  bead  ol  DunderlandsdiJ  • 
sequestered  bridle-path  nini  to  Salidsl  on  the  Skjeistadfjord, 
with  a  branch  Ihrouch  the  magoilicent  JunkersdaL 

DUHDOHALD,  THOKAS  COCHBAHE,  lorit  Eaml  or  (17TS- 
1S60),  British  admiral,  was  born  at  Annsfield  in  Lanarkshire  on 
the  i4ih  of  December  1J75.  He  CI  me  ol  an  old  Scottish  family, 
the  first  earl  having  been  Sir  WilUam  Cochrane  (d.  1686),  a 
loidier  who  was  created  Baron  Cqchraji;  Jq  }^^1  .and  ear]  ol 
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ila  >«9.-Be  «u  tlauD  of  Arcbibitd  Cocbnuw, 
9U1  Earl  (i^9-]Sj[),  wbo  it  rejaembeied  as  »  nH»t  iPAcniuui, 
but  alu  sHHt  unfortiuutei  idctUific  ipcculAtoc  ijxi  iavcaror, 
who  ■•■  bcf«c  his  line  in  nigiatiag  uid  UCtDpUng  new 
pnxaaa  oi  lUuli  EuouEutuic,  and  varioui  aitei  u>s  of 
kppUid  xieoce.  Tbe  funily  wu  gtHIly  impovedilwit  Dinsg 
to  hie  Isua  ovu  Itoe  kIhieiks,  hut  UiU  pottencd  »  Bood  deU 
of  iaUmt.  By  lbs  bdp  ol  frieiidi  Tbomaj  km  provided  villi 
•  amaittiifla  in  u  iDdntty  cegiaicDt,  tad  it  tbe  unw  tiou  put 
m  Ibc  booU  o[  ■  muHif-Hu  by  hit  uncle,  CapUin  A.  F.  1. 
Cochnoe  (i;5S-iSjiJ,  whiic  uill  ■  bi^'-  He, finally  cbcoe  Ibe 
navy,  and  wcDt  to  tea  in  bii  unda't  (tup,  Ibe  "  Hind."  in  i;tj. 
lie  could  alieady  count  neaily  five  yaan'  HHninal  Knrica,  an 
cxaiBfjE  of  those  naval  abiuea  wbicb  lie  waa  to  denounce  (and 
to  profit  by)  during  a  laige  part  td  bli  caner.  Hii  promotion 
«aa  npid;  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1796.  Wbile  in  that 
rank  be'  wu  led  by  hit  iiU-aEiertivt  temper  into  a  quand 
witli  his  Mperior,  Liauteoant  Philip  Beaver  (1766-1813),  for 
which  be  vaa  Mat  before  a  court'inartiaL  A  wanung  to  avoid 
fiippaocy  in  future  wsi,  however,  th«  wont  that  happened 

r  In  1800  he  wat  qipmnled  to  IbFconunand  of  the 
brig,  a  tmall  vciael  in  irhich  be  gained  a  great 
reputalioo  aa  a  daring  and  aklirul  olbcer.  '  Uia  capture  of  the 
Sponiah  frigate  "  El  Gamo  "  (j:)  on  Ibe  6Ih  of  May  1801  wat 
indeed  a  feat  of  unparalleled  auduiity.  His  promotion  to  poat 
rank  ioUowcd  en  tbe  8  tb  of  Augatt  Tbaugb  be  waa  apt  to 
Rpresent  hinttelf  u  dMked  and  nfglffUd  by  the  admiralty, 
and  wu  frequently  loMlFnt  towards  hit  superior!,  be  wis,  at  1 
EBatter  of  fad,  i>retly  constaittFy  employed,  and  be  mar?  than 
justified  his  appoiotmentt  by  hit  activity  and  socces  aa  captain 
of  the  "  PaUu  "  (ji)  and  "  Imptrieuse  "  (38)  on  the  ocean  and 
in  the  Meditemnean.  UnfactUBBtely  (or  hi'nlself  be  tecured 
bit  Tctam  to  parliament  sa  membtr  for  Hmitan  in  1S06  and  For 
Westminiter  in  1807.  In  tbe  Haute  of  Commoiu  he  soon  made 
his  mark  u  a  radical,  and  as  a  demvncer  of  tuval  abuses.  But 
St  prevent  him  Inm  profiting  to  the  utmast  by 


■'  Speedy  " 
d  deserved 


rybldal 
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of  his  frigate  in  port,  in  order  that  bo- might  be  abk  to  attend 
parliament.  In  spire  of  hb  radicaf  o^Hnions  be  made  a  furious 
attack  on  tbe  adrniialty  lor  the  new  priie  money  regulatioiu 
wMcb  dimlniihcd  the  sbaret  of  the  captaini  to  the  advantage  of 
tbe  men.  In  April  tSog  be  wu  engaged  in  tbe  attack  on  tbe 
FrtDch  squadron  In  tbe  Basfjue  Roads,  which  wu  very  111  con- 
dotted  by  Lord  Cambier.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Cochrane,  u  be 
wu  called  liH  tbe  death  of  his  father,  wu  brilliant  and  wu 
Kwarded  by  tbe  order  of  the  Balh.  but  bit  aggressive  temper 
led  him  into  making  attads  on  the  admiral  which  necessitated 
■  oourt-marllal  on  Cambier.  The  admiral  wu  acquitted,  and 
Cochrane  naturally  (ell  into  disfavour  with  the  admiralty.  He 
wu  not  employeit  again  til!  181         '^       '  

Bagihlp  on  tbe  « 


"  wbkb  wu  ordered  for 


'  of  Anwrio.    Tn  tt 


les^  active  in  parliament  in  denoundog  naval  abuses,  and  wu 
also,  most  disutrously  for  himself,  led  Into  speculations  on  Ibe 
Stock  Ewhange,  by  which  he  wu  brought  .at  tbo  beginning  of 
1S14  into  prming  danger  Of  total  nifn. 

t  At  this  moment  a  notorious  fnod  was  perpetrated  on  tbe 
Slock  Exchange  by  an  unde  of  his  and  by  other  persoiu  with 
whom  he  habitually  acted  in  his  speculations.  Lnd  Codirane 
waj  brougbt  to  tiial  with  the  otbm  before  Lord  Ellenborougb 
OD  the  Stb  of  June  1814  and  aU  were  condemned,  " 
tenced  to  bd  hour  in  the  pillory,  which  wu  ra  > 

fioe  and  Imprisonment,  which  were  enfoitad.    H  1 

lateit  his  innocence,  and  to  protest  that  he  had  t 

condemned,  but  be  wu  expelled  fron  paiUaioenl  r 

«f  ihe  Bath.     He  wat,  however,  ahooit  inunedla  1 

member  for  Wesimintter,  but  be  bad  10  lem  bis  term  (one  year) 
of  [mpriieiuiif  nt,  and,  alter  escaping  and  being  recaptured,'  be 
repined  hit  liberty  in  iSi;  on  paymcot  of  tbe  fine  of  £1000  to 
wbkb  he  bad  been  sentenced. 
Id  1S17  be  accepted  the  in 


m  of  the  Chileaiii,  who  wi 


icrvice  until  iSit  conttibutcd 
culture  of  the  Spanish  Irigala 
'  lur  of  Callao,  on  tbe  SIh  of 
of  signal  daring.  In  i8ji 
he  transferred  hit  se  ' 
Don  Pedro  L  to  shake  oS  tbe  yoke  of  Portugal;  but  by  tbe  end 
of  t&is  kc  had  Jallcn  out  with  the  Brazilians,  and  be  returned 
to  Europe.  His  activity  wu  neat  devoted  to  tbe  aid  of  tbo 
Grceki,  then  at  the  and  of  tbdr  struggle  with  tbe  Turks,  but  be 
found  no  c^portimi^  for  dlstlnguithiog  himself,  and  in  jgjg 
be  returned  home.    His  efforts  were  now  Readily  directed  to 


■  Sji]  I 


t  though  he  waa  granted  a 
■  -J  for     '■  ■  ■ 


the  arrears  of  pay  he  claimed.'  He  wu  icslored  to  hii  place  in 
the  Older  of  tbe  Balh  in  1S4J.  In  tS*8  he  wu  appointed  to  ih« 
command  of  the  North  Amerkanand  West  India  station,  khich 
he  retained  till  1S51.  At  various  peijodt  of  hit  life  be  occupied 
lok  out  patents  for  lampa 
ipaat  sea,  for  facilitating 
itary  tteam^ngines  and 


for  other  purpoi 

the  amploymeni 

During  the  Crimean  War  hi 

the  total  destruction  of  an  e 


*rly* 


i8*)h. 


iropelier  in  warahips, 
-     irplan"- 


to  conduct 


jemy*s  fleet,  and  offered  to 
ack  on  Sevastopol  and  destroy  it 
without  lou  to  the  attacking  force.  Tbit  plan,  tbe  details  of 
which  have  never  been  divulged,  he  had  proposed  to  far  back 
u  iSii,  and  the  committee  wbith  was  Ibca  appointed  to  con- 
sider it  reported  onll  as  cBeclivefaui  iabumaa.  Lord  Duodonald 
died  In  Loodan  on  tbe  jotb  of  Ociaber  igfie,  and  w*>  buried  in 
WcalmiBStci  Abbey.  No  one  ever  excelled  hira  in  daring  aod 
Rsoutc*  u  a  naval  oScei,  but  be  tuSered  Itom  lerioui  dcfettt 

chatsi  no  which  be  wa*  convicted  in  1814  miut  feel  that  be  had 
in  the  title  by  hit  ton  Tbonti)  u  iitb  ead 


(d.  188  j),  and  the  latter  by  bit  son  Douglu  [b.  i8j>)  u  nth  earl, 
a  distinguitbed.cavalry  officer  who  beome  a  lieutenasl-iCDenl 

'  ii^a.SEMsii(ivols.,l8«»-l8«l),lbt 

by  hit  ton  and  heir),  it  written  with 


chiefly  exectrted  by  otlwi.     I 
ty,  Cjatr—HM  oW  Cndilin 
.i),aaiiaHarrtt^Q/Sn  ' 
a  {!«<«).     The  whole  If 


,7)- 


dty  of  New  Zealand,  capital  of  the  provlndil 

dlHTTCt  of  Otigo,  and  the  teat  of  a  bishop,  In  Taleri  county: 
Pop.  (i»o6)  36,070;  induding  suburbs,  56,010.  It  ties  rs  m. 
from  the  open  sea,  at  tbe  bead  of  Otago  haibaur,  a  narrow  Inlet 
(averaging  >  m.  in  wldlb)  on  the  touth-eulem  cosst  of  Sonib 
Island.  Tbe  sltuttioo  wis  chosen  on  the  consderalion  of  ihii 
harbour  alone,  for  tbe  actnal  ilte  offered  many  dlBicullles,  steep 
foret.clad  hills  itslBg  doae  to  the  sea,  tod  leiideriDg  redamation 
accessary.  The  Wlls  ^ve  ibe  town  a  beaulHut  appeitante,  u 
tbe  forest  was  allowed  to  remain  dosdy  embradng  11,  being 
preserved  in  tbe  puMIe  ground  named  the  Tbwo  Bdt.  The 
prindpal  thonjufbfare  is  tomprfsed  fn  Prince's  Street  and 
George  Street,  running  strai^i  fiom  $.W.  to  N.E.,  and  pasting 
through  the  Octagon,  wbich  b  lutronnded  by  several  of  the 
prindpsl  buildings.  From  these  streets  others  stiae  at  right 
angles  doim  to  tbe  harboor,  while  ethers  again  lead  obliquely 
op  ■  towards  the  Belt,  beyond  which  are  extensive  suburbs. 
There  are  several  handsome  commercial  and  banking  houses. 

■  In  1878.  at  Ihe  remit  al  Ibe  report  of  i  select  eommiiiee  of  the 
Hooie  of  ComnwiH  appDintcd  in  iStt.  a  grant  of  ^jcoo  mt  mtde 
to  the  then  Lard  Codnne -' ID  leuecl  dI  the  dittiBguitbtd  KTvica 
of  hii  gnadlaths,  tbe  late  earl  of  DuodoaaM." 
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Tlw  town  halt,  Athminiin  and  di 
Ihc  luL  hiving  a  £ne  biulogii 
(oundcd  in  1S69,  buill  mainly  of  biult,  bas  ichooh  ol  artl. 
BiediciM,  chtmiilry  andmineialogj.  ll  ia  in  reality  •univmitj' 
foUcge,  for  though  il  was  originally  inlendcd  lo  have  Ihc  power 
of  Kinf«Ting  degrees,  it  was  subsequently  afltbated  to  the  New 
Zetland  University.  The  churches  an  numeroiu  and  some  an 
particularly  handsome;  such  as  the  First  church,  which  over- 
looks llu  harbour,  and  is  so  named  from  its  standing  00  the  site 
t£  (be  church  ol  the  original  setllen^  St  Paul's,  Knoi  church 
and  Ibe  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Joseph.  Finally,  one 
of  Ihe  moit  suilung  buildings  in  the  city  is  the  high  school  (1K5) 
with  its  conmanding  lower.  TTie  white  Oamjru  alone  is  com- 
monly used  In  these  buildings.  The  primary  and  secondary 
Khools  of  the  town  are  excellent,  and  there  il  a  small  training 
college  lot  tlaie  leactacrs.  Besides  the  Belt  there  are  several 
parks  and  reserves,  including  botanical  and  a«limatii*Iian 
gardens,  the  so-tsUed  Onan  Beach,  and  two  race-courses. 

Dunedin  is  connected  by  rail  wkh  Christchurch  northward 
and  Inveicartlil  touihward,  with  numerous  branches.  Eleciric 
tramways  serve  the  principal  thoroughfarea  and  suburbs.  The 
most  Important  inlemal  industries  are  in  wool  and  [roien  meat. 
The  harbour  is  accessible,  owing  to  eilensive  dredging,  10  vessels 
drawing  19  It.,  at  hi^  ride;  and  Dunc<lin  is  the  headquarteia 
of  Ihe  coailing  acrvices  (tf  the  Union  Steamship  Co.  Fort 
Chalmers,  however  [r,  m.  N.E.  by  nil)  though  incapacitated  by 
Its  tite  from  grttwing  into  a  large  town.  Is  more  readily  acteasibtD 
lor  shipping,  and  has  extensive  piers  and  a  graving  dock. 
Dunedtn  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  corporation,  and  most  of 
its  numerous  suburbs  are  separate  municipfllilies. 

llie  colony  of  Otago  (from  a  native  word  meaning  ochre, 
whidi  was  found  here  and  highly  prized  by  the  Maoris  as  a 
pigment  for  the  body  wben  preparing  lor  battle)  was  hjunded 
as  the  chief  town  of  the  Otago  seitlement  by  selllen  sent  out 
nndet  tbc  ausfiiccs  ol  the  lay  auxiaiion  ol  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  In  184!.  The  discovery  ol  targe  quanliliet  of  gold 
in  Otago  in  iMi  and  the  loliowuig  years  bniught  prosperity, 
a  great  "  rush  "  of  diggers  setting  in  from  Australia.  Cold- 
dredging,  in  the  hands  of  rich  companies,  nemalns  a  primary 


DUNES— DUNFERMLINE 

I  an  noteworthy  buUdinp, 


ir  DuHiUKK  DuHZS,  Battu  or.  was  (ought  » 
k  on  the  ttlh  of  May  Ord  of  June]  165S,  between  1 
and  English  a      '         '        ' 


'  <  Mtnhai 
le  Spsnith  airny  under  Don  Juan  of  Austria  and 
the  prince  of  Condi,  The  Mvctcgt  part  ol  the  fighting  was  borne 
by  Ibe  En^h  contingents  on  eiiber  tide.  Six  ihouiaod  English 
infantry  under  Geneial  Lockhan  wen  sent  by  Cromwell  10  join 
Ihe  array  of  Tuienne,  and  several  Royalist  corps  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  York  (aflerwaidt  James  tIJ  served 
In  Ihe  Spaniih  forco.  Thf  object  o(  the  Spaniards  wu  to  re- 
Leve  Dunkirk,  which  Tuieoiu  was  betieging,  and  the  complete 
victory  of  Ihe  Ftcocb  and  English  caused  the  ipeedy  luntndn 
of  the  fortress. 

DUHFKRIfUNB,  ALSZANDBK  IBTOII,  in  Eau,  or  (c.  isss- 
■fill),  was  the  fourth  son  of  George,  s  th  Lord  Seion,  and  younger 
bcDIher  of  Robert,  1st  earl  of  Winton.  He  was  sent  as  a  bey  to 
Borne,  where  he  studied  at  the  JesuiU'  CoUcge  with  a  view  to 
becoming  a  priest.  '  He  turned,  however,  to  Ibe  study  ol  law, 
and  after  some  years'  residence  in  FnuKC  wa*  called  to  iJie  bar 
about  tsf>.  He  was  tuipected  of  Roaaiust  teanings  by  the 
offidatt  ol  the  Scoliiih  kirk,  and  wai  tempotaiily  dcpcived  ol 
Ibe  priory  g(  Pluacardine.  which  bad  been  graated  10  him  by 
bia  tod-DUther.  Queen  Maty.  In  ijSj  be  actompanieil  his 
lather.  Lord  Seion.  on  an  embassy  to  Hcory  III.  of  France. 
Hii  ptomation  «u  now  rapid:  ho  was  made  eitraordlnuy 
kitd  of  MUion  in  1  jS6  as  plioi  of  Fluscaidine,  ordinary  lord  of 


ollbecc 


.  ijSg  as  lord  Urquhart,  judge  in 
irt  session  in  1 598.  Baron  Fyvie  i 


ol  the  royal  finance.     The  eight  coDUnissior 
imber  as  Ibe  Octaviau,  and  a 


enforce  his  claims  to  the  English  crown.  He  waa  atruled 
with  Ihe  care  of  Prince  Chades,  afterwards  Charles  L,  aflB 
Ihe  king's  departure  for  England,  and  arTa4iged  the  detafla  of 
the  union  between  Scot  iind  and  En^aitd.  He  became  cbanceUnr 
of  Scotland  In  1604,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  itej  he  waicremlcd 
carl  of  Dunfermline.  He  died  at  Pinlue  House,  itear  Mu»(lbar(h, 

His  son  CHAiua,  ind  eari  of  Dunfennllnc  (<.  i6dB-iA7>), 
was  the  oSspting  of  his  third  marriage  with  Margaret  Hmj, 
sisterof  John,  ist  earl  of  Tweeddale.  He  signed  the  Nationd 
Covenant  and  was  one  of  the  leader*  o(  the  Fiesbyterian  party, 
but  as  one  of  the  "  Engagen  "  of  164S  be  was  prevented  fnin 
holding  any  public  office,  and  afler  the  execution  of  Cbaiica  L 
he  joined  Charles  IL  on  the  continent.  He  was  made  privy 
councillor  at  the  Restoration,  exltaordinary  lord  of  session  and 
lord  of  the  articles  in  i66j,  and  In  1671  krd  privy  seal.  He  died 
In  May  1671.  The  earldom  was  then  held  succcsivdy  by  fate 
sons  Aleiander  (d.  1675)  and  James;  but  at  Ihe  lalter's  death, 
at  St  Germains  on  the  itth  of  December  1694.  the  title  bccane 

Sec  d.  Setan.  ifnurir  1/  Ala.  5iu*.  pit  BaH  *f  Dimftrmliai 
(iS3a):liidSlrRciben  Dou^  .ScMi /■map,  voL  ii.  (1906,  edited 
bySu-  J.  B.  Paul). 

DDHFBRNUira,  JUTES  UERCROMBT.  m  BuoM  (ii;4- 
iSjS),  third  son  of  General  Sir  Ralph  Abeicromby,  was  bora 
on  the  7lh  of  November  1776.  He  an*  called  to  the  bar  at 
Liocob'i  Inn  la  iSoi,  and  became  a  comniisakiner  in  bankruptcy, 
and  subsequently  steward  for  the  estates  of  Ihe  jth  duke  <i 
Devonshire.  In  1807  he  was  chosen  member  ol  parliameDi  f« 
the  borough  of  Midhimt,  and  in  1819  was  letumed  for  Caloc 
bylheinnuencceflhejrdmarqueiaof  Lantdowne.  Healtacbed 
hinueU  to  the  Whigs,  but  his  chief  interest  was  loervid  foe 
Scottish  questions,  and  on  two  occasions  he  louglil  to  chan^ 
the  method  of  electing  representatives  to  parliamenl  Iw  Ibe 
city  of  Edinburgh,  When  the  Whigs  under  George  Cauiiii( 
came  into  power  in  1817,  Abercromby  was  made  judge-advocale- 
general,  and  became  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  of  Scotland 
in  1S30.  when  he  resigned  bi>  seat  in  parliamenL     This  ofiic* 


1  iSj., 


TOmbyr, 


member  for  Edinburgh  to  the 
[ciormcu  pai-jiainenL.  njLcr  oeing  an  unsuccessful  candidata 
for  the  otGce  of  speaker  be  joined  Ihc  cabinet  ol  Earl  Grey  in 
iSm  as  master  of  the  mint.  Again  a  candidate  for  ihc  speaker- 
ship in  the  new  parliament  of  iSjs.  Abercromby  wa).el«led  ta 
this  oflke  alter  an  exceptionally  Leen  contesi  by  amajotiiyof 

dlurdeii  but  he  ibtnxlvced  several  important  reforms  in  the 
■aanagemenl  of  private  bllli.  Resigning  his  oSIce  in  May  ■)» 
he  *a«  created  Baron  Dutifemiline  of  Dunfermline,  and  granted 
a  pension  of  £4000  a  year.  HecontiouedbisinlciatintheaSaitt 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  one  ol  the  loundem  of  the  United 
Industrial  scbooL  He  died  at  Colinton  House,  MidlothiH.  oo 
the  17th  of  Apiil  igjg,  ami  was  succeeded  in  ihe  title  by  his 
only  SOD,  Ralph.  His  wife  was  Mariaoae,  daughter  of  Egeitaa 
Leigh  ol  Wial  Hall,  High  Leigh,  Cheshire.  He  wrote  a  life  id 
"'   Ralph  Abercromby.  which  was  published  after  his 


death  (Edinburgh,  iSt.... 

See  Spencer  WSlpole.  ailnry  ./  Enclo 
r :.    _.:._,  v..  u    D (UnKn. 


,  1890)1  Cmilb 


Uimtir,,  edited  by  H.  Reeve  (1      ^       ' 

Jaunul  (Edinburili,  1S74}. 

DUMFEBKUnB  (Gaelic,  "  the  mri  on  toe  crooiea  unn  ~f,  a 
royal,  municipal  and  pc4ice  burgh  of  Fifesbiie.  Scotland.  Pofi. 
(1891)  11.157;  (1901)  ss.'jo-  It  is  situated  on  high  ground  J  m. 
from  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  two  nations  on  tbt 
North  British  railwa; — Lower  Dunfermline  16)  m.,  and  UpfMt 
Dunferoline  19I  n.  M.W.  of  Edinbur^,  via  the  Forth  Bridgo. 

'Ci    ^ 
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•  itecp.  pMansqw  ud  lortuoa  nriiM,  from  vUdi  tto  Mwn 

derives  it*  ntpw  and  u  lb*  bMtom  of  wUcft  Dowi  Lfne 

c  Tlw  hiu«7  of  DiulermlbK  (MI  btckloinrnole  period,  (ar 

ibc  cdr  Celtic  mwki  known  u  Culdee 

bnci  but  it*  bune  ud  prccperiljr  dtte  (mid  the 

Malcalm  CuuBoreiod  MiqaccD  Hugiret.  whidi  n 

in  the  tgwn  is  1070.    The  liiag  thsa  lived  In  ■  tower  OB  a  moond 

■amiunded  on  Ihee  lidet  by  the  fko.    A  Ingmenl  aFtMi  cutle 

still  einu  In  Pitlenciieff  Puk,  ■  Etile  wot  of  the  bter  paluc. 

Under  the  Infliiencs  of  Queoi  Margmt  in  107$  the  foiUHUtlea 

were  Uid  of  the  Benedictine  prioty,  which  wu  niied  (0  the  nnk 

of  ui  abliej  bjr  David  I,    Robot  Bitice  ^ve  the  town  iu  ctauter 

in  1311,  tboufh  in  fail  Pilt:  FkUrial  and  Hiiltnc^  (0. 113), 

A.H.UilkrciHitenditluttillthecotiGniiingcbutBrafjHiieiVI. 

(158S)  aU  bnr^ul  pcivilcfci  were  gnntcd  by  the  abbots. 

Ja  the  iSth  century  Dunfsmlinc  impreued  Danid  Defoe  u 
^Kfwieg  the  "  full  perfection  of  decay,"  but  it  a  dow  ooe  of  .the 
DMttt  pruperoiu  tovru  in  Sotland.  Its  atipie  indualry  b  the 
natiufafture  al  raUe  Linen.  Tlie  weaving  of  damafk  waa  intro- 
duced in  1718  by  Junei  Blakfi,wbo  had  Itatned  the  lecretof  the 
prucaa  in  the  workahopi  at  DrunuheuBh  near  Edinburgh,  to 
which  be  gained  admittance  by  feigning  idiocy;  and  (joce  that 
due  tbe  linen  tisde  has  advanced  by  leapt  and  bonndi,  much 
of  (he  luccos  being  due  to  tbe  beautiful  deaign*  produced  by 
the  atanufaciuren.  Among  other  indmtiia  that  have  latfcly 
cootiibuied  to  the  welfare  of  the  town  are  dyeing  and  bicacfalng. 
bran  and  iron  founding,  tanning,  machine-making,  brewing  and 
dBlilling,  milling,  rope-making  and  the  making  of  awip  and 
candla,wbile  the  coliieriei  in  the  immediate  vidni  ty  are  numeroua 
and  flourithing. 

The  town  is  well  luj^ied  with  public  buildlngaT  Besida  the 
New  Abbey  church,  the  United  Free  (hutch  in  Queen  Anne 
Slre«t  founded  by  Ralph  Enkine,  and  the  Gillspie  church, 
Damed  after  Thomas  Gilie^ne  (1708-1774),  another  leader  of 
the  Seceiuon  movement,  posaoa  lome  hiitorical  importance. 
Ersklae  it  commemoraied  by  a  statue  in  front  of  hit  church  and  a 
■arcopbagui  over  ha  grave  in  the  abbey  churchyaid;  Gillopie 
by  a  marble  (iblcton  the  wnll  above  his  ruling-ptaci  within  the 
abbey.  The  Corpoialion  buildingt,  ablend  ol  the  Scots  Baronial 
Ud  French  Gothic  stylet,  conlain  buits  of  several  Scottish 
•overelgns  a  tlatue  of  Robert  Sums,  and  Sir  Noel  Palon't. 
painting  of  the  "  Spirit  of  Religion."  Other  ttiuclurtt  ate  Ibe 
County  buildings,  [he  Public,  St  Margt^l't,  Music  and  Carnegie 
halli.  the  last  tn  the  Tudot  style,  Carnegie  public  bttbt,  high 
tchool  (founded  in  1560),  icbinl  ol  science  and  tit,  and  two 
botpitals.  Several  distinguished  men  have  been  associated  wllh 
Dunfermlioe.  Robert  HenT7S0n(i43O-iso«),thepoeI,wasking 
one  of  ill  scho<dmB*ters.  John  Row  (i56S-t646),  the  Church 
hiMotian,  held  the  living  of  Catnock.  j  m.  to  Iho  E.,  and  David 
Fetguaoa  {d.  159S)  who  made  tbe  first  collection  ol  Scottish 
provcrbt  (not  published  till  t64i).  was  parish  minister;  Robert 
Gil£ilan[l708-l8so).  the  poet.and  Sir  Joseph  Noel  PatondBii- 
1001),  painter  and  poet — whoae  father  was  a  doignerol  patterns 
for  the  dtnusk  tiade — were  all  bom  bete.  Andrew  Catntgie 
(b.igj7),hoHevei,  isiBasensclhcniostcelebntedof  allhcrsont, 
as  he  is  certainly  her  greatest  bcnef  actor.  He  gave  to  his  binb- 
pUce  the  free  library  and  public  baths,  and, 
PittencrieB  Park  and  Glen,  rich  in  bistoi^ci 
It  natural  charm,  together  with  bonds  yielding  £ij,eos  a  year, 
in  trust  for  the  maintenance  ol  [he  park,  the  support  of  a  theatre 
for  the  production  of  playi  of  the  highest  merit,  the  periodical 
exbibiltont  of  irotLt  ol  art  and  science,  tbe  promotion  of  horli- 


wiU 


mini 


BBiagemi 


cs  ana  countu,  ana,  witn  Stirling,  Culrosa,  Invert 
Queentfeny   (the  Sliriing  group),  conibinei  li 


Dunlermline  Abbey  is  one  of  tbe  moat  important  trmalna 
Scotland.  Exccptiog  lona  it  has  received  more  of  Calcdoiu 
royal  dead  tban  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom.  Within 
precitKIt  were  buried  (Jueen  Margaret  and  Malcolm  Cannu 
tbdr  tons  Edgar  and  Aleiander  I.,  with  his  queen;  David  I.  ■ 


bb  two-  tfOMn;  Maksln  IV.t  Aleniider  m.,  with  Ui  6nt 
wife  and  (hdr  sons  Dcvfd  and  Alezander;  Robert  Bruce,  wHb 
Us  queen  EUnbtth  and  their  daughter  Matilda;  and  Annabel!* 
Drvfomotid,  wife  of  Robert  III.  and  mother  ol  James  I.  Bniee't 
beut  lestt  In  Heltosc,  bat  his  bones  lie  in  Dunfermline  Abbey, 
■here  (after  the  disccmry  of  the  skefcton  in  IBiS)  tbey  wen 
trinlened  with  Itling  pomp  below  the  pulptt  of  (he  New  chnreh. 
In  1891  tbe  pidpil  wal  moved  back  and  a  monumental  brass 
inserted  in  tbe  Boor  to  indicate  the  royal  vault.  Tie  tomb  of  St 
Maigaitt  and  Malcolm,  within  the  ruined  walls  of  the  Lady 
chapd,  WW  realored  and  encleted  by  command  ol  Qatta  Victoria. 
During  tbe  winter  of  1301  tbe  cout  of  Edward  1.  was  held  in  thri 
abbey,  and  on  Ui  departtice  ocM  year  nMN  of  the  buikUngs  were 
burned.  When  tbe  Rctocsttn  attacked  tb«  abbey  church  in 
March  15A0,  tbey  tpand  the  nave,  wMdi  served  as  the  parish 
churcb  till  the  lyb  oentoiy,  and  now  fotira  tbe  voMibule  of  tin 
New  cburcb.  TUt  edificB,  In  the  PenKodiculir  Myle,  opened  for 
public  wonhlp  in  1811,  ocnpiatbe  rile  d  tbeandtnt  chancel 
and  tranaeptt,  tboit^  dUcring  in  ityk  lad  pnpottioBi  from  (he 
original  stnicture.  IbeoU  buDdinf  was  ate  eunplc  of  simple  . 
and  niaadve  Norman,  u  tbe  nave  tettlfiei,  lad  bat  a  bcaullf  u) 
doorway  in  It*  wtat  front,  Aaotber  licb  Normm  doorway  was 
eipescd  In  the  toatb  waU  in  1903,  *beii  iumds  wen  ratting  a 
site  for  the  memorial  to  tbe  toldiettvbo  bid  fallen  In  tbe  South 
African  War,  A  new  site  ms  found  for  Ibis  monunant  la  order 
that  tbe  ancienl  and  beautiful  entrance  might  be  pieserved. 
Tbe  viDerabk  ttntctore  li  malnuined  by  tbe  comndstlDMn  of 
woods  and  forests,  and  prlvMe  nudliceace  bat  pravided  several 
ttained-^an  windowi.  Of  tlie  DMBaneiylbeTe  still  itmalm  the 
south  wall  of  tbe  lefociory,  with  a  Dm  irindow.  Tbe  palace,  a 
favourite  retldence  of  rnaoy  of  tbe  kings,  occupying  a  piclncsque 
posldoa  near  (be  ravine,  wat  ol  con^deraUe  tin,  Jitdging  fitm 
lhe>oulb-we*t  will,  which  It  all  that  islelt  of  it.  HueJamesIV., 
James  V,  and  James  VI.  spent  mndiattbcfrtbne,  and  within  its 
Willi  were  bom  thnc  ol  James  VI.'schlldiBt-CbarioI.,  Robert 
and  EUabeth.  After  Charles  I.  was  crowiwd  be  paid  a  short 
visit  to  his  birthplace,  but  the  last  loyal  tenant  ol  the  palace  was 
Charles  II'.,  who  occupied  It  Just  before  the  battle  oi  Pltreavle 
(lothol  July  16 50).  which  took  place  j  m.  to  the  south-west,  and 
here  also  he  ifgncd  the  Nallonil  League  and  Covenant. 

See  A.  H.  MilluV  P{fl:    PicUnd  mi  Hlilerkd  ti  vob..  1895); 
and  SheriJI  £niu  Mxkay'a  ffiiUry  g/ /'(ft  avf  Ainniu  (1B96). 

tHmaAHIKM,  a  market  town  ol  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  In  the 
east  parliamentary  division,  on  an  acclivity  it  m.  W,  ol  the  south- 
shore  of  Lough  Neagh.    Fop.  of  urbtui  district  (i<]0i) 
II  is  103  m.  N.N.W.  (rom  Dublin  by  the  Great  Northern 
andabnnchlineruntthencetoCookKowTu    Theonly 
puMic  building!  of  note  tje  the  parish  church,  with  an  octigotial 
spre,  and  a  royal  school  founded  in  1614  >nd  settled  In  tiew 
buildings  at  Ihe'end  el  the  iBth  century;  it  ii  now  msnaged  by 
the  county  Protestant  Board  ol  Education.    Lineni,  muslin  and 
coarseetrthenware  an  manuttctnred,  tanning  it  prosecuted,  and 
there  is  trade  in  com  and  timber.    The  early  hif  tory  of  the  place 
is  identified  with  (he  once  powerful  lamily  of  the  O'Neills,  whose 
chief  residence  wat  heie.  and  a  large  rath  or  eirthwoik  north  of 
iwti  was  (be  tcene  of  the  inauguration  of  their  chlefi,  but 
e  cattle  and  abbey  founded  by  this  lamily  there  are  no 
IS.    In  Dungannon  the  independence  ol  the  Irish  parKa- 
(to  which  the  town  ntumed  two  mcmbcn)  wit  pioclainted 
In  17E1,    The  town  was  formerly  corporate,  and  was  a  pitHa- 

entaty  boeongh  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  patlia- 

enl  until  1885, 

OVXOARPUR.  a  native  stale  ol  India,  In  the  Ra)putana 
agency.  In  the  eilreme  south  ol  Rajputina.    A  large  portion  is 

■  ■  ■    "  Lted  by  Bhilt.    Ill  area  ' 
the  totsl  populsti 


in  tbe  decade.    The  re 


showing  tn  increase  of  >% 
;,ioo,  and  the  iribute  £i>7A- 
ar.    Kheivara  is  the  beid- 


The  chiefs  ol  Dungatpur,  who  bear  the  liile  of  maharawal, 
are  descended  Item  Mthup,  eldest  son  ol  Karan  Singh,  chiti «( 
Mcwarintheiitheentuiy,anJclaimlheboneHesoftbBrM»flliie 
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ofMemr.  Mibiip,<Uili)lieritid  by  hiibther,  took  rduge  with  hit 
molhef'i  Uoiily,  the  Chauhans  ol  Bigar,  Abd  made  himself 
Biutcr  of  thit  countcy  at  the  eipaue  oi  Ibc  Bhil  chidi.  The 
town  o{  Dun^Arpui  (pop.  £044  in  iqoi),  thu  capiul  Qf  Ibt  itile, 
vu  founded  towtrcU  the  end  of  the  14th  centiuy  by  hii 
dcKeiuUdt  Rawa]  Bir  SiDgh,  who  DUBcd  it  itf  tcr  Dun^ha,  an 
indijKiident  Bhil  chicftiin  wbora  he  had  caused  to  b«  laiasin- 
Itcd,  Allei  the  dtaCh  of  Raval  Udai  Singh  of  Bagar  at  the  battle 
•f  Khanua  in  1517,  hii  lariuina  wen  divided  into  the  ilatei 
of  Dnngarpur  and  Bantwara,  the  name  of  Bagar  being  still  often 
applied.to  the  tract  cnvered  by  these  ttatea.  Dun^rpuj  lell 
undtf  the  away  of  the  Moguli  and  Malirattaa  in  turn,  and  wa> 
taken  under  Britiib  pcotcctioo  by  treaty  in  181S. 

DUHOARVAK, «  muket  lown  and  wcpon  of  Co.  Waterfocd, 
Iieland,  in  Ibe  weit  pariiamentaty  diviiion,  iS)  m.  W.S.W. 
(cam  Waierford  by  the  Waurfonl  and  Mallow  bcandi  of  the 
Great  Sculheni  It  Weitctn  railway.  Fc4>.  of  urton  disUict 
(igoi)  4SJ0.  Jt  i>  situated  on  the  south  coast,  6a  tfae  Bay  of 
DiHWU'van.  tl  the  mouth  at  the  CoUigan,  which  dividea  tbe  lown 
,  inla  (wa  puna,  eanoecied  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch.  The 
easteiu  subtjrb  is  failed  Ahbeystde,  where  (he  remains  af  an 
andeni  keep,  erected  by  the  M'Crathi,  still  exist,  together 
with  ponioni  of  an  Auguttjiiian  friary,  founded  by  the  aame 
family  in  the  14th  century  and  incorporated  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  In  the  main  portion  of  the  lown  a  part  of  the 
keep  of  a  caslte  of  King  John  remains.  Brewing  is  carried  on. 
and  there  are  woollen  miiia.  The  experts  consist  chiefly  of 
agricultural  produce. '  Dungarvan  was  incorporated  in  tfae  15th 
century,  was  represented  by  two  members  in  the  Irish  parliament 
until  (he  Union,  and  returned  a  member  to  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment until  iSSj.  It  was  lortiAed  with  walls  by  John  when  the 
castle  was  built.  A  slory  is  told  that  Cromwell  spared  the  town 
from  bombardnient  owing  (o  the  wit  of  a  woman  who  drank 
his  health  at  (he  town-gate, 

DDHQBXnS.  a  piomoDtory  of  tbe'touthcout  ol  England, 
la  tbe  south  of  Kent,  near  the  town  of  Lydd.  It  is  a  low-lying 
broad  bank  of  shin^e,  forming  (he  seaward  apn  cl  the  great 
level  of  the  Romney  Marshes.  Its  seaward  acire(ion  is  estimated 
at  4  ft.  annually.  Its  formation  is  characteristic,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  ridges  fomuDg  a  succession  of  curves  from  a  common 
centre.  It  is  unique,  however,  among  the  great  promontories  of 
the  south  coast  of  England,  the  accretion  of  gravel  banks  falling 
inio  deep  water  contrasting  wiih  tbe  dia-bound  beadtands  of 
the  North  Foirland,  Bctchy  Head  and  tbe  Ijiard,  sad  with  the 
low  eroded  Selsey  Bill,  oS  which  the  sea  is  shallow.  A  light- 
house (so°  Si'  N.,  0°  58'  E.)  stands  on  tfae  neas,  which  has  been 
tfae  scene  of  many  shipwrecks,  and  has  been  lighted  since  the 
time  of  Jamea  I,  There  an  also  here  Lloyds'  tisiaUIng  lUXioa, 
cotst.guud  sutions,  and  the  terminus  el  a  branch  oi  the  .South- 

.  ThenaneI>UDgencsaha>alBabcenapp]iedelsc*liere;tliu>tlie 
point  on  the  north  side  of  (he  eaatetn  eAlrance  to  MateUan  Strait 
Is  so  called,  and  there  h  a  lown  of  DuDgeaess  iwir  a  promontory 
on  (he  coast  ol  Washington,  U.SA.  (Strait  of  Juan  de  Fucn). 

PVIWEOIf,  tfae  prison  in  a  caatle  keep,  so  called  because  the 
Norman  name  for  the  latter  is  donjon  (q.i.),and  the  dungeons  of 
prisons  (f.t.)  are  generally  in  Its  loweit  stony.    (See  Keef.) 

DBNKBUI,  a  town  of  Perthshire,  Sco(Uad,  on  the  tef(  bank 
of  the  Tay,  ist  m.  N.W.  of  Perth  by  the  Highland  railway. 
Pop.  (190 1 )  S86.  TbetiveriscronedbyabTidgeofsevenatches 
which  waa  ded^ed  by  Thomas  Teiflord  is  i8oj  and  opened  in 
iSoS.  The  town  lies  in  ihemidstof  luxuriant  trees,  and  the  noUc 
sweep  ol  the  Tay,  the  eSeclively  Htuated  bridge,  the  magi^hcent 
grounds  of  Dut^ild  House,  and  tbe  protecting  mountains  com- 
bine (0  give  it  a  ireiy  romantic  appeaniux.  Tbe  (own  hall  is  tbe 
principal  modem  building,  end  the  fountain  etUted  in  Market 
Square  10  the  memory  of  tfae  6th  duke  of  AthoU  <d.iga4)  occupies 
(be  site  ol  tbe  oM  cmas. 

As  early  as  Tig — some  autfaorillci  fix  the  date  a  hundnd 
and  fifty  yean  before — the  Culdees  poiseised  a  monastery  at 
Dunkcld.  which  was  converted  into  a  cathedral  by  David  L  in 
1171.    This  structure  stood  until  (be  Beformalion,  whin  It 


was  unroofed  end  suflered  to  (oH  Into  ndn.  Tlw  bufldinc 
conaista  of  the  nave  !>»  ft.  iong,  6af(.  wide,  40  fl- high),  aiila 
(tj  ft.  wide),  choir,  chapter-house  and  lower.  'Oienave  is  tfat 
most  beautiful  portion.  The  Pointed  arches  rest  upon  piUai^ 
possibly  Norttian.  and  above  (hem.  below  the  Decorated  ckv& 
story  windows,  ii  a  series  o(  semicircular  arcnes  with  Oasriboyaiit 
tracery,  a  remarkable  feature.  The  choir,  Ibunded  by  Bbbap 
Williain  Sinclair  (d.  t^;},  lia*  been  repaired,  and  serve*  at  tl« 
pariib  churcfa.iUueDiatbieslabiDtbaOoorinaikiBglhe  bisfaop'a 
grave.  Tbe  cbapln-botise,  adjoining  the  choir,  was  built  by 
Bishop  Thomas  Lauder  (1395-1481)  in  1469.  nod  (he  vault 
beneath  is  tlie  burial-place  of  the  AtboU  Munayi.  Lauder  nlta 
began  the  tower,  completed  in  1501,  In  the  porch  ol  Ihecfautft 
is  tbe  nosi  Intetesling  of  Ibe  extant  old  tombs,  namely,  tfaa 
recumbent  eBigy  of  Aleundei  Stewart,  the  Wall  ol  BadnoEk 
(ij4rt4°51  tbe  insoiptian  tefeia  bis  death  to  t]94,  hut  tha 
is  said  to  be  an  ertoi^,  Tbe  most  famoia  ol  the  Bi^i^s  w*a 
CaviliDou^as(i474-i]ii),trBiislatorD(tfae^fls«iL  Oneoltfae 
most  hemic  exploils  in  the  annals  of  warfare  is  — — ^—-^  with 
the  calhedtal.  Shortly  afUt  the  battk  of  KiOiccnnkie  (iSSq), 
the  Cimeronian  regiment,  enndled  in  Ibc  same  year  (aftetwarth 
the  >6ib  Fool),  nai  despatched  to  hold  Dunkdd  prior  to  anolbn 
invoson  of  ibc  Highlands,  It  was  under  tbe  command  of  Coknd 
WllUtmClebuid[b,iUi),  a  poet  of  some  merit.  Onlhei6tbof 
August  a  fotce  of  5000  Highlanders  suddenly  appearias.  Gdaad 
posted  his  men  in  the  church  and  behind  the  wall  of  the  eari  si 
AihoU's  mansion.  StUl  llushedwith  their  victory  under  Dundee, 
and  animated  by  bittena  hatred  of  their  Whi^more  foci,  the 
Highlandns  assaulied  the  position  of  the  Covenanlen,  who  wen 
iioo  sliong,  with  Ihe  most  desperate  valour.  Sustained  by 
(heir  enthtsiasm,  however,  the  recruits  displayed  equaf  courage, 
and,  at  the  end  of  four  hours)  stubborn  fighting,  their  defense 
was  stni  intact.  Fearing  lest  victory,  even  if  won,  migftt  be 
puichaaed  too  dearly,  the  Highlanders  gradually  wilbdrtw. 
While  leading  a  sortie  Qriand  waa  shot  dead,  and  was  butted  m 
the  churchyard. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  Dunkdd  House,  a  seat  ol  Ihe  duke 
of  Atholl,  the  grounds  of  which  are  estimated  to  conlain  50  m. 
ol  walks  and  jo  m,  of  drivex  On  Ibe  lawn  near  tfae  catliedial 
stand  two  of  the  earlieat  laccbes  grown  in  Creal  Britain,  having 
been  introduced  bom  Tirol  by  the  >ad  iakt  in  1738,  Tfae  4th 
duke  plantti!  levenl  sqiuce  miles  of  the  estate  with  this  tree, 
of  which  be  had  made  a  qiecial  study. 

A  mile  south  of  Dunkeld,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay.  is  the 
village  of  BItnam  (piqj,  j8g),  when  Sir  John  Evercit  MiUais, 
(ho  paialer,  made  bis  summer  residence.  It  lies  at  the  foot  at 
Bicium  Uiil  (ij)4  f^),  once  covered  with  a  royal  forest  tbal 
bis  been  partly  replaced  by  plantations.  The  oak  and  sycatwce 
in  front  ol  Bimam  House,  the  famed  Iwln  trees  of  Bitnam.  are 
believed  to  be  more  than  looc  yean  old,  and  to  be  Ihe  rtmnanc 
ol  the<  wood  ol  Bimam  which  Shihe^peuc  imnwrlaliicd  ja 
Uaittli.  The  Passol  Bitnam,  where  the  river  narrows,  was  the 
path  usually  taken  by  (be  Ki^ilandtn  in  then-  fonya.  In  the 
vicinity  arc  Ihe  castles  of  Murlhly,  one  a  modem  mansion  in  (he 
Eliiabethan  style,  erected  about  iSjS  from  designs  by  James 
ClUeslHe  Grahan  (1777--1S5S).  and  the  other  the  old  osUc,  sHU 
occupied,  which  wis  occasionally  used  as  a  bunifng-lodgt  by  the 
ScDiiish  kings. 

At  Little  Dunkeld,  almost  opposite  (o  Dunkdd,  lb*  Bran 
jinns  Iha  Tay,  after  >  mn  of  11  m,  from  Its  soBice  In  Loch 
Freuchie.  It  is  cdcbrated  for  its  tails  about  1  ni,troin  tfae  mouth. 
The  upper  fall  is  known  as  the  Rumbling  Bridge  From  tbt  fact 
that  tbe  atream  pours  with  a  rumbling  noise  (brough  a  deep 
nacrow  gorge  in  which  a  huge  fallen  rock  has  besome  wedged, 
(ormmg  a  rude  briilge  or  arch,  Inver,  near  the  mouth  ol  the 
Bran,  was  (he  birthplace  of  Ihe  (»o  famous  fiddlen,  Nid  Cow 
(i7ij-.go;)  and  hii«n  Nathaniel  {1766-iBji). 

DUHXIRK  (Fr.  DiiiHaqui).  a  seaport  of  northern  France, 
capital  oi  an  arrondi^semenl  in  the  depariment  of  Nord.  on  the 
Slraits  of  Dover,  53  m.  N.W.  of  Lille  on  the  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  ((906)  3S.T6;,  Dunkirk  b  si[aated  in  the  low  but  fertOi 
district  of  the  Waleilnguea.    It  lies,  amidst  1  network  of  canab. 
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hnnifillitflT  to  Ae  *M  and  Mmth  ol  fes  pon,  viieSi  dlqnim 
with  Boidaiu  the  nak  of  tbiid  in  impatuiia  ia  Fnncc.  The 
popglont  (Qbiirbaof  RottpJill  ud  Si  Pel-wr-Her  lie  ropective^ 
to  Ibe  can  ud  mat  of  die  ton;  to  the  nanh-eul  li  Uw 
buhing  Eooit  of  M«lo-le*-BtIiis.  Tlw  Mntt  of  Dunkirk  art 
wide  ud  Dcll  p&vcd,  the  duel  el  ihem  converging  to  the  iquuc 
puned  efter  Jean  But  (born  mc  Dunkirk  in  iAjt),  whote  ftlntue 
by  David  d'Anetnaundi  at  iLticntrc.    Cinu  lo  the  Place  Ji 


ic  ticUry  (i(ii  ft.  high)  «hi( 

CI  oi  the  chmth  ol  St  Eioi,  fnr 
-    —  ■       «tcd  d 


by  ■ 


It  w 


s  the 


D  the 


Gothic  ityte,  wat  deprived  ol 
Century;  the  present  lacade  dales  tiota  iSSg.  Hie  chapd  ol 
NolR-Oame  da  Dunes  poeaesiM  a  imall  fanage,  which  is  tha 
object  of  *  wcU-knowD  pilgriisagE.  The  diief  civil  huildingi  are 
■  large  Chamber  of  Commerce,  {ncluding  the  customs  and  port 
services,  ADit  a  &De  modern  town  hali.  Dunkirk  is  tlie  seal 
Bi  ■  aab-pnfecl;  lu  public  instiiuiions  inchide  tribuBali  of 


eoUege,  and  ii  has  a 
a  library  and  a  rich 

Betgnei,  Bourbou  rg 

by  iflUBdailons  and  caiuut.  A  cniin  at  ions  to  tnc  eostvisra  >■ 
dnigncd  to  [aciliiBle  the  deptoymcnt  ol  an  »nny,  concnUiated 
within  the  fonihcd  rctfon,  tonjdi  Ibt  Bdgliin  rnjaiicr. 

The  harbour  ol  Dunkirk  (see  Doci)  i>  approicbed  by  a  fine 
■alunl  roadstead  entered  on  the  east  and  nest,  and  protected 
on  the  north  by  sand-banJi*.  From  the  roadUEad,  eninsce  is 
by  a  channel  Into  tha  outer  haibour.  which  conununiciia  with 
•even  Soiling  boiiu  about  115  acres  in  area  and  Isacctarible  to 
the  largest  vessels.  The  pert  Is  provided  whh  lour  dry  docki  and 
a  gridiron,  and  iuquayi  exceed  5  m.  in  length.    '■- — 
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conmonicilioD  with  Bcl^um,  the  cool-buina  of  Nord 
de-Calais,  the  rich  agricultural  regions  ol  FTandcn  and  Artob, 
■ad  Ihe  industrial  tonnt  of  I^le,  ArmenliirH,  Roubail,  Tour- 
colog,  ValeocieDDcs.  &c.  The  rosihiead  k  Indicated  by  light- 
■hipa  and  the  eniraiice  chtnnel  (o  the  port  by  >  lighthouu 
whldi,  at  an  altitude  ol  19]  It.,  >•  viable  at  adijtance  of  iq  m. 

DDIdiirk  annudly  dopatche*  a  fleet  to  the  Icelandic  cod- 
fsheria,  and  takes  pan  in  the  herring  and  other  fisheries.  11 
Imports  great  quuililiea  ol  wool  from  the  Argentine  and  AustnHa, 
ud  Is  In  rtguliv  commnnkation  with  Now  York,  London  and 
(he  chief  potts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Bnal  and  Ihe  Isr  East. 
Besides  wool,  ktding  Imports  an  }u(e,  cotton,  flal,  timber, 
petnlenm,  coal,  pilch,  wine,  cereals,  oilseeds  and  oil-cake, 
Biinle  of  soda  and  other  chemical  producli,  and  ifieUts.  The 
principal  e»pons  are  sugar,  coal,  cereals,  wool,  fooige,  cement, 
ditlk,  phosphates,  iron  and  steel,  10^  srut  tnctal-gcods,  thread 
■od  vegetables.  The  avenge  annual  value  of  the  imports  for 
lbejrBU»i»oi-r9os  i-ss  f  13,016,000  (£ii,jB7 ,000  (or  iS*fr-i90o), 
ofeiportB£6jfl4,ooo(£t,4lli,Axi[ariS96-i90o).  The  Industries 
indnie  the  spinning  ol  jute,  llai.  hemp  and  cotton,  iron-founding, 
brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  machiDeiy,  Ashine.nets,  sail- 
doth,  tacks,  cBtki,»id  Kwp.  There  are  also  saw-and  floor-mills, 
petndeum  refinedea  and  oil-works.  Sbip-building  la  carried  on. 
and  Ihe  piepaiatloo  of  fith  and  cod-lher  oQ  occnpin  many  hands. 

Dunkirk  It  Slid  to  have  origlniitcd  Jn  a  chapel  founded  by 
Bt  Elol  In  the  7th  century,  round  which  a  imall  vnisge  speedily 
■prang  upL  Inthe  loth  century  il  waitortified  by  Baldwin  ni., 
count  of  Flanden;  together  with  that  province  ft  pasted 
I  Burgundy.  Ausliia  and  Spain.  In  the  i^h,  16th 
uris  Its  potsCKion  was  disputed  by  French  and 
1  ifijS  "nirenne't  victory  of  the  Dunes  (q.t.)  gave 
w  bands  ol  the  French  and  it  was  ceded  to  England. 
Alter  the  Rtstotation,  Charles  II.,  being  in  money  difhcultics, 
■dM  it  to  tbs  Fnnch  king  Louis  XIV.,  who  fortified  It.  By  the 
urns  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (r7rj)  the  fortifications  were 
demoHshed  and  ita  harbour  fiDed  up.  a  lacrifice  demanded  by 
y-t*'—*  owing  10  the  damage  iufiicted  on  her  ahipinng  by  Jean 


BaitaiulniheicDminof  the  pen.  In  itqj  il  waihiJigad  by 
Ihe  English  under  Fredaiek  Augustus,  duke  of  Vork,  who  waa 
coupelled  to  retire  alter  the  dcfeu  ol  Hondtcfaooie. 

Sec  A.  dc  St  Leger,  Lt  Amdn  msrWwi  (t  DmUKt^m  (hrit,  1906}. 

DOKKniK,  a  city  and  a  part  ol  entry  of  Cbiulauqua  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  40  m.  S.W. 
of  BuBalo,  Fop.  (iSgo)  94r6,  (iqoo)  ir,fiT6.  of  whom  3]]t 
were  foreign-bom;  {rgra  ccnjui)  i7i"t.  tile  dty  Is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  the  Late  Shore  lit  Michigan 
Southern,  the  New  York,  Chicago  ft  St  Louu,  and  the  Dunkirk, 
AUegiieny  Valley  ft  Pittsburg  railways,  by  the  electtic  line  of 
the  Buffalo  ft  Lake  Erie  Traction  Co.,  and  hy  seveitd  Hnet  of 
freight  and  pnstenger  steamships-  Dunkirk  la  alttactively 
■Iiuiied  high  above  tin  lake,  and  has  several  parka,  includhig 
Point  Crailot  and  Washington;  in  Ihe  dty  are  (he  Dunkirk 
free  libtaty,  the  Brooks  Memorial  hospital  (1B91),  and  Si  Mii^a 
academy.  The  city  lies  in  an  agrkultural  and  grape-growing 
region,  and  has  a  fine  harbour  and  an  nlensive  lake  trader  the 
manufactures  Inclnde  locomotives,  radiators,  himber,  springt, 
Ihini,  aies,  wagons,  steel,  silk  gloves  and  concrete  Mods.  The 
value  of  factory  products  increased  from  15,175,996  In  r90o  to 
$9,909,160  in  1905,  or  89-6%.  Ijott  numbers  of  fix>d-£sh 
are  caught  in  the  lake.  The  mnnidpaOty  owns  and  openles 
the  water  works  and  Ihe  elecliic  lighting  plant.  Dunkirk  was 
first  iKtiled  about  1805.  It  was  incorporated  asavOIagein  iBj;, 
and  was  chartered  at  a  dty  in  iS8a. 

DlrHUlF,  JOHH  COLtH  (r7S5-i84i),  Scottish  man  of  letters, 
was  bom  on  the  jolh  of  December  17S;.  In  1816  be  became 
sherin  of  Renfrewshire,  and  retained  this  office  unta  his  dcalb 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  iGih  of  Jsnnsry  (according  to  others,  in 
February)  1S41.  Theworkbywhichheis  best  known.and  which 
will  always  hold  an  honour^le  place  in  English  hlenture,  it  his 
Hiilerj  tf  Fidin  (rgr4;  new  edition,  1883,  with  notes  by  H. 
Wilson,  in  Bohn's  "Standard  Library "),  In  ipite  of  the  somewhat 
contemptuous  notices  in  Blactmoi'i  Uagatint  (September  rSr^) 
and  the  Qiiarltrly  Saiiv  (July  t8i;},  II  may  be  pronounced 
the  best  book  on  the  subject  in  English.  F.  Uebrecht,  by  whom 
it  was  translated  Into  German  (iSsi)  with  valuable  Data, 
dCKrlbes  it  ss  the  only  work  of  itl  kind.  Dunlop  was  also  Ihe 
author  of  A  HiHory  •>/  Rmm  Llltraliirc  (rBij-rSig),  and  of 
Umuiri  cfSfain dvint llu Rdpa 0/ PkiiiplV. and Ckarlcs II. 
{18J4). 

DUNIIORIt  a  borough  of  ladmwanna  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  adjoining  Scranton  on  Ihe  N.E.  and  about  lo  m.  N.E. 
of  Wilkeabarre.  Pop.  (1890)  83(5;  dooo)  11,583,  o(  whom 
310J  were  loreign-bom;  (l9to  centos)  tj,iis.  It  !s  served 
by  the  Erie,  the  Delaware,  Latkawinna  ft  Western,  and  Ihe 
Lackawanna  &  Wyoming  Valley  (eh*tr!c)  railways.  Iti  chief 
industry  It  the  mining  oi  tnlhradle  coa];  the  principal  ejlib- 
lishments  are  railway  repair  shops,  which  In  r90S  gave  employ- 
ment to  48-9%  of  all  wige-eamcci  engaged  In  manulscturing. 
Among  the  borough's  manufactures  ate  iloves  and  furnaces, 
malt  llquora  and  (ilk.  Dunmort  Is  the  teat  of  the  Mite  oral 
school  for  the  dciLf.  The  town  was  first  settled  In  1783  and  wss 
incoiporaied  In  tSfii.  Its  growth  was  accclenled  by  Ihe 
establiihment  here.  In  1863,  of  the  thopi  of  Ihe  railway  from 
Fittslonto  Hawley  built  in  iB49.<i8;ObythePenruylviniaCoat 
Compiny.  Ihunnore  became  a  station  of  the  Snsnton  post 
office  In  1905. 

DUKWOV  (pnqierly  GiEAf  DiTNifOw),  a  market  town  In  the 
Epplog  (W.)  parKamenlsry  dhrfjion  of  Essex,  England,  on  the 
river  Chelmer,  40  m.  N.E,  by  M.  from  London  c  '  ■  •' 
Oreal  Eastern  nfiway.  Pop.  (r90l)  9704.  1 
Mary  is  Decorated  and  Perpeodicniar.  The  to 
from  the  16th  century  nntil  1886,  Roman  renmnj  nave  ocen 
discovered.  Two  miles  E.  it  Ihe  village  of  Ltrn.»  Dunkow, 
formerly  th*  seal  of  a  priory,  remarkable  for  the  custom  of 
presenting  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  couple  who  could  give  proof 
that  they  had  spent  the  But  year  of  married  life  hi  perfect 
harmony,  and  bad  never  at  «ny  momenl  wished  they  had 
tarried.  Tn  pfaiee  of  the  monastic  judicature  a  Jury  of  i 
bachdora  and  aix  maidens  appear  in  the  r6lh      
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rtayBinc  calk.  <)i>M<d  by  Fuller,  wu  taken.  TlniiutitDliod  of  tUi 
gmagfi  matiimonul  pcifc—^hich  had  Iti  parallel  at  WHclia- 
Douie  (or  Wichaot)  in  StafionlihlrB,  al  St  Moleme  in  BriUany, 
and  apparent^  alio  at  Vieiuia~-a[^Kan  to  date  Irom  tbe  rago 
of  Jglm.  The  £nt  imtSDce  of  iti  award  iccoided  a  in  mi, 
and  there  an  a  few  etbeii.  But  (beie  are  rclErences  vbidi 
luggestiupieviout  award  in  Fieri  Piamiian  and  Chiuut.  The 
Chaucerian  couplet  coDVeyt  the  idea  ot  an  award  to  a  patient 
buiband,  without  reference  to  the  wife.  A  revival  of  the  cuttom 
was  eSetted  in  1855  by  Hanitoa  Ainswnrlb,  auihoc  of  (he 
oovel  Tht  Fliick  oj  Bacea,  but  the  Kcne  of  Ihe  ceremony  waa 
traniferred  to  the  lawn  hall  of  Great  DuoDWw.  It  has  lince 
beea  maiataioed  in  altaed  fomi.  (For  driaila  Mc  Chamben'i 
Bt'h  nS  Dayt,  it  7«S-7S(;  and  W.  Andieira,  BisUry  oj  Ike 
DtmiBiniFliicko{BatniCitlUmi,tSji.)  CloKtoLitde  Duiunow 
b  Febted  (u-a.)  or  FeUtead;  and  Eaitoo  Lodge  (with  a  railway 
■Ullon),  a  Kit  ol  the  earl  o(  Warwick,  ii  in  (he  vicinity. 

DUHHB.  FIKLBY  PETER  {1S67-  ),  American  jounialiit 
and  humoriit,  wai  bom,  of  liiah  decent,  in  Chica^,  lilinoii, 
on  (he  10th  of  July  1S67.  Aitei  a  public  school  education  be 
became  a  newspaper  reporter  (iSS;);  be  was  city  editor  of  the 
ChicaEo  Tima  (iSgi-iSgi),  a  member  of  (he  ediiorid  ilaS 
of  the  CbicigD  Ettimt  Pea  and  ot  (he  Chkasu  Timu-HtraU 
(iSgr-iS97),  and  editor  of  (he  Chicago  JtunuU  (iS9r-i(>oo), 
la  igoo  be  removed  (o  New  York  diy.  AlLbough  lor  several 
yean  he  bad  bcco  coatributing  humorous  sketches  in  Irish 
brogue  ta  tbe  daily  papers,  he  did  not  com*  inic  pnmincnce 
until  he  wrote  for  the  Chicaf^yflcrMd/a  scries  of  satirical  obaerva. 
lions  and  reflections  attributed  to  an  honest  lnsZi.AmericaD, 
Martin  I>aoley,  the  shrewd  pbiloaopber  of  Arcbey  Road,  on 
social  and  political  (opica  of  the  day.  Hiese  were  widely  copied 
by  the  press  of  America  and  England.  The  £nt  published 
collection,  Ur  Dooliy  in  Pace  intf  in  War  (iS«S),wai  follDwed 
by  several  others,  similar  la  subject-out  ter  and  method,  ioduding 
Ur  Da^Jty  in  Du  Ilcarti  fff  Ht  Cimnirymn,  iiSgg),  Ur  Ihnli/i 
PUioupky  (1900),  lir  DooUy'i  Ofiniimi  (1^1),  Obsenalioia 
ty  ifr  Dtdry  (iQoi},  and  DiiscrloHini  by  Ur  DocUy  Ugo6). 
Tbeae  books  made  their  author  widely  kaam  as  ibe  creator  of  a 
ilelighiFullyarigiaalcharacler,andasahutDarislafihicwdiniighl. 
In  1906  be  beome  associate  editor  of  the  jlmervdn  Afafuiiu. 

DUHHOITAII  CUTLB.  a  rumed  stronghold,  on  the  east  coast 
of  lUncardiaahire,  Scotland,  ibout  1  m.  S.  of  Stonehaven.  I( 
itaods  OD  a  rock  160  ft.  high,  with  a  summit  area  ol  4  acres, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea-  It  ii  accessible  from 
the  land  by  a  winding  path  leading  across  a  deep  chasm,  to  the 
outer  gate  in  a  wall  of  enormous  thickness.  It  is  supposed  that 
a  fortros  stood  here  uncs  perhaps  the  7th  century,  but  Ibe 
eaistiog  caitle  dates  from  ijoi,  when  it  was  begun  by  Sir  WilUom 
Kdlh  (d.  140;),  great  marlschal  of  Scotland,  llie  keep  and 
chapel  are  believed  to  be  the  oldest  structures,  most  of  the  o(hei 
buiidlngi  being  two  ceuturies  Liter.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
carls  mariachal  and  was  regarded  as  impregnable.  Here  the 
seventh  earl  entertained  Cbatles  II.  before  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester.  When  Cromwell  became  Protector,  the  Scottuh  regalia 
were  lodged  In  (he  castle  for  greater  security,  and,  in  i5ji, 
when  tbe  Commonwealtb  soldiers  laid  successful  siege  to  it, 
they  were  saved  by  a  woman's  wit,  Ma  Granger,  wife  of  (he 
minister  of  Kinneff,  a  pariah  about  A  m.  (o  the  $.,  was  allowed 
to  visit  the  wife  of  the  governor,  (^vy  of  Barraa,  and  when  she 
rode  out  the  was  spinning  lint  on  ■  distaff.  The  crown  was 
concealed  ia  het  lap,  and  the  distafl  consisted  oi  the  sword  and 
sceptre.  Tbe  regalia  were  hidden  beneath  the  (Ugttones  in  the 
parish  church,  whence  they  were  cecoveted  at  the  Restoration. 
In  168  j  the  castle  was  converted  Into  a  COvenaciters'  prison,  do 
fewer  than  r6j  bang  confined  In  a  dungeon,  called  therefrom 
the  Whip'  Vault.  On  the  attabder  of  George,  (entb  and  last 
marischal.  for  his  share  in  tbe  earl  ol  Mar's  riling  ia  1715  Ibe 
castte  was  dismantled  (r7>o). 

DUHOII,  JUH,  Count  ot  (1403-11^8),  aunmonly  called  the 
"  Bastard  of  Orleans,"  a  celebrated  Frtndi  Gommander.  was 
the  natural  son  of  the  duke  of  Orlcwii  (brother  ot  Charles  VI.) 
and  Uaiiette  d'En|bieo.  Madame  da  Caaqy.    He  vu  brougbt 


up  in  the  bouseof  the  duke,  and  in  the  company  othblei 
sons,  and  it  appeara  that  he  was  presec^t  at  the  battle  ol  Bc^i^c 
io  1411  and  Vemeud  in  1414.  His  earliest  feat  of  ami*  was  the 
surprise  and  rout  in  1437  of  the  English,  wbo  were  beiirginf 
Montsrgis— the  first  successful  blow  against  the  Eu^Bh  power 
ia  France  following  a  long  series  of  French  dcfirais.  Id  i4sA 
be  defended  Orteau  with  the  grealot  spirit,  and  CDabled  the 
place  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  Jobq  of  Arc,  wIkb  ht 
shared  with  her  the  honour  of  defeating  (he  demy  Ibete  in 
1419.  He  (hen  accompanied  Joan  to  Reims  and  shared  in  ibe 
victory  of  Fatay.  After  her  death  be  raised  the  siege  of  Chnnits 
and  of  Lagay  (14J1)  and  engaged  In  a  sciia  of  succaiful  cam- 
paigna  which  ended  In  his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris  ea  Ibl 
ijth  of  April  it]6.  He  continued  (o  carry  on  ihe  war  agaiaK 
the  English,  and  gradually  drove  them  10  the  northward,  tbon^ 
his  work  via  to  some  eiteni  inlecrupted  by  ihe  dvQ  disocden 
'hich  be  played  a  conspicuous  part.    Finaljj  in 
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be  attacked  them  in  Guienne,  taking  ai 
Bordeaux,  which  (he  English  had  bdd  for  three  hundred  yes 
and  Bayonnc.  Alter  the  expulsion  of  the  Engloh  he  wan  cc 
sCantly  engaged  in  the  highest  diplomatic  aodmilitaiymiiani 
In  1465  he  joined  the  league  of  revisited  princca,  but,  "^''—^ 
the  limctioa  of  negotiator,  he  was  after  a  lime  i«inslaied  ia  I 
Cuoois  was  ihencefomard  in  Ihe  gicaicit  ft 
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DDNOON.  a  police  and  munidpal  burgh  of  Argyllshire,  Sco^ 
hind,  on  Ihe  weaiera  shore  of  ihc  Finh  of  Dyde,  opposite  In 
Gourock.  Pop.  (tpor)  6779-  Induding  Kim  and  Hunter^ 
Quay,  it  presents  a  pmcticidly  continuous  front  of  seastdc  viDa& 
~        ~'  and  the  beauty  of  its  sKualioD  Ivv* 
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The  principal  buildings  are  (he  parish  church,  wdl-placnl 
on  a  nul  overlooking  tlie  pier,  convalescent  homes,  Cottage  and 
Victoria  fever  hospitals,  and  the  town  bouse.  On  ncanial 
hill  above  the  pier  stand  ihe  remains  of  Dunoon  Castle,  tbi 
hereditary  keepership  ol  which  wns  conferred,  by  Robot  Bran 
on  the  family  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Loch  Awe,  an  ancalig 
of  Ihe  duke  of  ArgylL  It  was  visited  by  Queen  Mary  la  156], 
and  in  1643  was  the  scene  tS  Ihe  massacre  ol  the  Lamonta  ^ 
the  Campbells.  The  grounds  have  been  laidoutosartcteeiloa 
garden.  Near  Ihe  hill  stands  the  modem  caslle.  Fadng  tht 
pier  a  atatue  was  ercctod  In  1898  of  Mary  CampbcU,  BuiBi^ 
"  Highknd  Mary,"  who  was  a  native  of  Dunoon.  IV  tswa 
Ilsdl  is  of  modem  growth,  having. been  a  men  lisbing  vOliis 
at  the  beginning  of  Ihe  igth  century.  There  is  frequent  ooB- 
municatian  daily  by  steamer  with  tbcmllway  piers  at  Cnigen- 
doran  and  Gourock,  and  Glasgow  meichanK  are  thus  tnaUid 
to  reside  here  all  the  year  round.  Hunier'a  Quay  is  the  yadliif 
headquarlen,  tbe  Royal  Clyde  Yacht  Club's  house  adjoimiv 
the  pier.  Kllmuo,  on  Ihenorlhem  shore  of  Holy  Loch,  ■  pottioa 
of  the  parish  of  Dunoon  and  Kilmun,  contains  the  ruina  «l  a 
Collegiate  chspd  founded  In  1441  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbd  U 
Loch  Awe  and  used  as  the  buiial-gTound  of  tbe  Argyll  forail*. 
DUKROBIH  CASTLB.  a  seat  of  the  duke     -  -    -     ' 

picturesquely  situated  on  the  north-eastern  she 

Firth,  Suiherlandsbire,  Scotland,  sbout  >  to.  U£.  ol  Gobfie, 
with  a  priva(e  station  on  the  Highland  railway.  The  duk  is 
said  to  have  originally  meant  the  fc«t  of  Riffu,  Ihe  "  taw-man,* 
or  crown  agent  for  (be  district  in  1111,  bulk  was  reoamolaiil  of 
compliment  to  Robert  (or  Robin), eiheorl  of  Sutherland,  wbo  £cd 
b  rjS^.  The  aocicnt  portion,  dating  from  the  end  of  llie  ijlh 
century,  wU  a  square  structure  with  lowers  allhecomert, bat  ia 
iSsfi  there  was  added  a  wing,  a  main  north-eultin  tower,  and 
front,  with  numerous  ban  iian  turrets,  and  dormer  wjpdowi  In  the 
rooL  Thestaidy  entrance  porch  recalls  thatol  WlndsorCaatl^ 
and  the  interior  Is  designed  and  decorated  on  a  sumpluoui  seski 
In  April  1746  Gaorge  Mackenzie,  Ihe  jid  eiit  of  Cromuty, 
thinking  that  Ftioce  Charles  Edw*id  bsd  prcvailcdal  CuUodeo. 
seised  the  castle  In  his  intereiu,  but  the  Sutheibind  raiiitia 
surrounded  Ihe  building  and  captured  tbe  earl  in  an  ipuUKBl 
wblcb  WU  alterwaidi  ctJIed  the  Cronurtle  room,  lb  biauilM 
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3   of    the   : 


«,  whkji  graw  with  lemuMile 
l*N.  tin  jnldukeafSulhciluMl 
dt  Id  wbich  uc  miny  ipcdneuef 
luch  u  quenu,  ilone  toidf  4nd 
1  the  Like,  faund  in  brochi  and 
lere  u  *  gtacelul  Kaleilill  In  DunrohiD  lien. 
Ihrough  which  aowi  Golipie  Bum,  near  the  left  buJiaf  which  iie 
renuini  of  Pictlth  towen.  About  1  in.  N.W.  of  Coliiiie  liia  Beo 
Blingit  (1156  ft.),  CTOWoed  by  t,  coloual  ttatuc  ol  the  iit  duki  gf 
Sutherttnd,  by  Chaotrty. 

DUMSi  >  poliu  butgb  tnd  county  town  c[  Bcrwii^hin, 
Scolknd.  Pop,  (iQoi)  iioC  It  is  litusied  44  m.  E.SJE.  of 
Edinburxh  by  nwd,  wiib  a  lUtion  on  ihc  bianch  Itoc  dl  the 
Nanh  Biiliih  rulwiy  from  Ratoo  to  Si  BoiwiUi.  The  principal 
buildinai  aie  the  town-h^,  county  huildlngs,  airo  Exchange, 
mechanica^  institute  and  tlie  pubiic  Ubmy,  Htcre  is  a  vroollen 
mill,  and  Modt  tain  are  hdd  at  fiequent  inlervaii.  The 
tllcniative  tpellingof  Dunie  ucmi  to  have  been  in  voeue  Irom 
I7totiUiS8),  ItwatonDuniLaw(7safl.)LhatlheCoveiiaiiten, 
under  Aieiandcr  Leslie,  were  encamped  In  1630,  and  the 
Corenanten'  Stone  on  the  lop  of  the  hiil  haa  been  enclosed  to 
pieserve  it  from  rclic-hunlen.  Duns  castle,  adjoining  the  town 
OB  the  W.,  jnciuda  the  Town  etecled  by  Thonus  Bandolph. 
eiil  of  Mony  Id.  'Si'),  and  aboni  3  m.  S.W.  is  (be  village  ot 
Palwanb. 

DDHSItlAHB,  a  peak  ol  the  Sidlaw  Kills,  in  the  parish  ot 
Coltace,  Feiihihiie,  Scolbnd.  8  m.  N.E.  el  Perth.  It  ii  ion  ft. 
high,  and  cominand]  a  fine  view  of  the  CniK  ot  Cowrie  and  the 
vall^  of  the  Tay.  lis  dud  cUim  la  meniion,  hnwever,  It  due  to 
iti  aatodalion  with  Diioim.Wood  (about  11  m.  N.W.)  in  two 
well-known  paisagea  in  Sbaktipeare'a  Uacbilk. 


which  faiol  tn 


eitiU. 


ally  called  Macbeth'a  Cattle. 

DUHI ICOTUS,  JOHH  (1165  °r  iijs-ijoS},  ooeof  the  forenHit 
of  the  ichaaimen.  His  biithplace  haa  been  variously  given  aa 
Duna  in  Bctvticksblre.  Donum  (Down)  in  Ulster,  and  Dnnstane 
in  Northumberland,  hul  Ihcic  it  not  suScicnl  evidence  to  settle 
the  question.  He  joined  the  Frandtcan  order  in  early  life,  and 
studied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
orkaUyproGcienl  in  all  branches 


athemi 


joi,  thins  Status  was 
Bor  ol  philosophy,  and  bit 
n  of  stodenls.  Probably  in 
0  Paris,  in  1307  he  received  his  doctor's  degree 
Irom  tneanivereily,and  in  Ihe  same  year  was  appointed  trgeaiof 
the  theological  ichooL  His  connexion  with  tbe  univemty  was 
nade  mcmonble  by  his  defence  ol  tbe  doclrioe  ot  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  in  which  he  displayed  such  dialeclinl  ingenuity  at 
10  win  tor  himteU  the  title  DKlur  Sniiilii.  The  doctrine  long 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  main  subjects  In  ditpuie  between  the 
Scotiits  and  the  Thomists,  or,  '*bal  b  almost  the  lane  thing, 
between  the  Francitcant  and  the  Dominicaos,  The  university  of 
Parit  was  so  imprciaed  by  his  arguments,  thatinij87  it  Inrmally 
condemned  the  Tbomiit  doctrine,  and  a  century  afterwards 
required  all  nho  received  the  doclor's  degree  10  bind  Ibecisetvet 
by  an  oath  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Codcepllon. 
In  Ijog  Duns  Scotut  waa  sent  by  the  general  ol  bis  order  lo 
Cologne,  with  the  twofcJd  object  ol  engaging  ia  a  controversy 
with  the  Beghardt  and  of  asnsiing  in  the  foundation  of  a  uni' 
veislty;  according  to  tome,  his  removal  was  due  to  jeahnis]'. 
He  was  received  with  cnthutiasm  by  the  Inhabitants  but  died 
laddeniy  {it  was  said,  of  apopkiy)  on  the  Sth  of  November  In  the 
tame  year.    There  waialso  a  Iradilion  that  •--'—'  ■— -  "^  -■-' 


lie  had  been  buried 


His  pbiloaopMcal  position  waa  determined,  01  at  least  very 
greatly  influenced,  by  the  anlasonism  between  the  Dorainicani 
■nd  the  Franciscans.  Further,  white  the  genius  of  Aqoiut  was 
constructive,  that  of  Dun*  Scotut  was  dettmcilve;  Aquinas  was 


AqninBi.   Theelogicany.  tbeTbOBistlctyttcmappreilniates  to 

pantbeisni,  while  that  of  Scotut  indinca  distinctly  to  PelagiBnisDi. 
Tbe  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conceptionwaa  the  great  subject 
Id  diq>1Itc  between  tbe  two  parties;  it  was  slrennoutly  opposed 
by  AqoiiULS,  and  supported  by  Duns Scotna,  althow^  not  wilhoQI 
reteeve.  Tbtn  were,  however,  dlfierences  of  a  wider  and  dcepef 
kind.  InoppotitioBlaAqainaaiWhoinaiiitaiitnitliatrtnonud 
revelatJoD  wen  ura  indepandent  toucca  of  knowledge.  Dons 
Scoln*  hdd  that  than  was  no  true  Imawkdge  of  anything 


confomdly  with  this  principle  be  denied  that  the  ex 

God  waa  capable  of  bchig  proved,  or  that  the  ualui 

waa  capable  of  being  compreheadnl  -He  therefore 

wonblesi  Iba  oniatoglcal  proof  offered  by  Aquinai 

chief  point  of  diSerence  with  Aquinot  was  in  regard  lo  tha 

freedMii  of  the  will,  which  Dunt  Scotns  malDtained  absolutely. 

lie  recoDdled  frefr-will  and  necetuly  by  npreaentlag  the  divine 

riferrr  iM  mm  tjmpimrily  iMpfwIml,  hnl  «« liiimj>lL.t«ly  Rhled 

to  the  action  sf  tbe  cnated  will  IIemfiBt^ned,bio|qioaition  10 
Aquinas,  thai  tbe  wiB  waa  Independent  of  the  tmdentaadiag,  thai 
only  will  could  affect  wiU.  From  thit  liiBerence  aa  lo  Ihe  nalura 
of  free-will  loUowed  by  neceatary  conteqacDce  a  diflerence  with 
the  Tboousta  at  to  Ilie  operation  of  divine  grace.  In  ethics  the 
distinction  be  drew  between  natural  and  theolo^cal  virtues  it 
common  to  him  with  the  rest  of  the  schoolmen.    (Cf.  AQDiNAa.) 


DUHSTABtB.  •  munJclpat  borough  and  maikel  town  in  the 
toulhem  pariianentary  division  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  37 
m.  N  W,  of  London,  on  branches  ot  the  Crcat  Northern  and 
London  &  North-Westem  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  3157-  H  Het 
at  an  elevation  of  about  300  ft.  on  the  bleak  northward  slope 
of  the  Chillem  Hilti.  The  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  ■ 
fine  fragment  ol  the  church  of  the  Augutiinian  priory  founded 
by  McniyJ.In  iiji.  The  building  was  cruciform,  but  only  the 
west  Itoni  and  part  of  the  nave  remain.  The  front  has  a  brge 
late  Norman  portal  of  four  orders,  with  rich  Early  Eoglisb 
arcading  above;  the  nave  arcade  is  ornate  Norman.  The  ori^nal 
Irilorium  is  ttanstormed  into  a  cleratory,  the  original  clerestory 
being  lost.  The  north-west  tower  has  a  Perpendicular  upper 
portion,  but  Ihe  touth-west  tower  is  destroyed.    The  church 

of  a  palace  of  Henry  I.  arc  traceable  near  the  church.  The  main 
pan  of  Ihe  town  extends  for  a  mile  along  the  broad  straight 
Roman  road,  Watling  Street,  the  high  road  from  Luton  to 

the  tndeni  Icknicid  Way     The  chief  i^duttijr  it  Jlraw  ^ 

'         Ic 


lyOOOJj^H 
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Duoubeturc;  then  are  lUo  ptinUni,  (Utlaneiy  ud 

woi^.    The  borough  u  uider  a  nujror,  4  aldavun,  um  11 

COUDdUon.    Ana,  455  icRL 

There  Bay  hivi  been  a  Romuo-BritJsh  village  on  tkk  liu 
w  Uie  WiUi^  Stieet.  Dumuble  (OMOttAb,  OnuM^} 
fint  appeui  as  a  royal  boiDugb  in  tke  reiga  of  Benty  L.  *lio, 
■(soniuig  to  ItatlitioD,  on  accouat  of  the  depredaikm)  ol 
robbcn.  clcued  the  foieii  ahcre  Wailing  Street  and  the  Icknield 
Way  met,  and  encouri^  hia  lub jecta  to  Kttle  there  by  vaiioin 
panta  of  priviiciea.  He  endovtd  the  priory  by  charter  nith  the 
lardahip  of  (he  aunar  and  borough,  whidi  Et  retained  till  iu 
disBlulion  In  lali-isij.  The  Sunttabl*  Anub  deal  exhaus- 
tively with  the  hiilory  of  (be  momMtty  ukI  Uwb  in  liie  ijth 
«D(iiry.  In  1 910  the  prior  lecuied  Uw  li^  of  boldlns  •  court 
there  toraUctinRipleisimlaldttiiigbaidelbe^uUcaiLlDenni, 
and  thiiled  lo  Kiioui  coUisloa  beCwem  (lie  monks  and  burgotes. 
The  body  of  Queen  Eicuioc  rtited  here  for  a  night  on  ill  journey 
to  Weatminiter,  and  a  ciou,  of  wbich  then  il  nov  do  trace, 
na  aubicquently  erected  in  tlie  market-plan.    At  Dunstabli 

Aragon'a  mairiage  bvalid.  At  the  diuolution  ■  plan  ns  Kt 
on  loot  for  the  creation  of  ■  Dew  biilioprie  from  the  ipoili  of 
the  rdigioui  honaa,  which  was  to  include  BedEotdihire  and 
Buckm^amibire  irtlh  DnDMable  u  citbedial  dty.  The 
■cbeme  vas  never  naliied,  though  pbni  lor  (be  cathedial  (rera 
actually  diavn  up. 

Fiom  the  carliBt  time  Dunitable  bu  been  an  agiicullanil 
town.  The  Annals  abound  with  referencea  to  the  prices  and 
compantive  abundance  01  taudly  of  tbe  tvo  staple  products, 
wool  and  com.  The  striw  hat  maaulictuie  has  flourished  lince 
Ibe  iStb  century,  Heniy  I.  grunted  a  mai^t  held  Ivkr  a  ftti, 
and  a  three  days'  (air  on  the  feast  ol  Si  Pcia  ad  Vincula.  John 
made  a  further  gnnt  of  a  liate  days'  fair  from  (he  loth  of  Uay. 
A  market  b  still  held  veeUy,  also  fain  in  Hay  and  August 
coircjpond  lo  these  gnnti.  Dunstable  had  also  a  gild  merchant 
and  vas  iffilbted  (o  London.  In  1S1S4  the  town  nas  made  » 
munidpal  borough  by  loya]  charter. 

DDHSTAPFHAOB,  a  mined  cistleoC  Argyllihire,  Scotland, }  m. 
N-N.E.  of  Oban.  It  b  situated  on  a  platform  of  conglomerate 
rock  forming  a  promontory  at  the  lOutb-wcst  ol  the  entrance 
o  Loch  Etive  and  ts  Burjoondcd  on  three  aides  by  (be  so. 


m  the  ijth  century,  o< 


te  of  the  I 


stronghold  in  which  was  kept  the  Stone  of  Oestl  ,  . 
removal  to  Scone  (f^-)  In  84J.  The  casllc  a  a  quadrangular 
alrui^lure  of  greal  strenglb,  with  rounded  lowers  at  three  ol  the 
angles,  and  has  a  circuralercnce  ol  about  400  ft  The  walls  are 
60  It.  high  and  10  ft.  thick,  aflording  1  safe  pronienide,  which 
commands  a  splendid  view.  Brass  cannon  recovered  from 
wrecked  vesieli  of  the  Spanish  Armada  an  mounted  on  the  walls. 
In  ijoS  Robert  Bruce  captured  the  fortres  from  the  original 
owneis.  the  MacDougatls,  and  gave  it  to  the  Campbells,    It  was 

I74J,  fell  into  decay  early  in  the  ijlh  century,  and  is  now  the 
prapertyoFihecTown.thedukeoI  Argyll  being  hereditaiy  keeper. 
The  adpiining  dupel,  in  a  very  luinoui  ftale,  was  tbc  burial-ptace 
ol  the  Campbells  ol  DunsIalFnage. 

There  arc  other  interesting  places  on  Loch  Etive,  an  arm  ol 
the  lea,  measuring  19J  m.  in  length  and  from  J  m.  10  fully  1  m. 
in  width.  Near  the  mouth,  where  the  lake  narrows  to  a  strait, 
are  the  rapids  which  Oasian  called  the  Frdlsof  Lora,  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  tides,  ai  they  rusli  ovct  the  rocky  bar,  cnating  a 
roating  noise  audible  at  a  considerable  distance.  In  the  parish 
of  Ardchatlan,  on  the  north  shore,  standi  the  beautiful  rub  of 
St  Kfodan's  Priory,  founded  in  the  ijth  centuly  for  Cistercian 
monks  of  the  order  of  Vallia  Caulium.  It  ll  said  that  Robert 
Biuce  held  within  Its  walls  the  last  parliament  in  whicb  the 
Gaelic  language  was  used.  On  the  coast  ol  Loch  Nell,  or  Atdmuck' 
nllh  Bay,  Is  the  vitrified  Fortof  BengonIuin,noI  tobeconfonnded 
with  Kerigonhim  (somctimea  miscalled  Berigonlum)  on  Loch 
Ryan  in  Wigiownshin^-a  town  ol  the  Novanlsc  Ticts,  Identified 
with  Innerroessan.  The  confusion  haa  arisen  through  a  textual 
crmr  in  an  earlr  edition  of  Ptotetny'a  Capafhy. 


tians  ol  enemies  he  waa  apm  apdled  from  thero,_.  ,.. 
but  shortly  afterwards  Edmund  revoked  the  sentence  aod 
him  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  Hia  succcsMt  Ednd  ibowi 
greater  favour  atHI.  On  the  accesskm  of  Edwig.  howe 
SSS.  Dunatan'a  fortunes  underwent  a  lempotaiy  ecUpse.  " 
offended  (be  inSueniial  £l[gifu,  be  was  outlawed  and  ci 
to  flee  to  FlaodcTs.  But  in  g;7  the  Mercians  and  NotthsmbrHiia 
revolied  and  cbose  Edgar  as  their  king.  Tbe  new  king  at  ooca 
recalled  Dunttan,  irtw  was  made  a  bishop.  At  first  apparsill;^ 
ho  was  without  a  see;  but  that  of  Worcester  faDlBgHcant,  be 
was  appointed  to  fill  IL  In  950  be  received  tbe  bishopric  og 
London  as  well.  In  ihesame  ytai  Edwigdicd  aad  Edgar  became 
sole  king,  Dunstan  shared  his  triumph,  and  was  appointed 
atchbisbtfi  of  Canterbury.  On  Edgar's  death  in  975  the  aich- 
bishop'a  Influence  secured  the  ciown  for  Ui  ehjet  ion  Ednid. 
But  with  the  accession  of  lEthclred  to  V19  Donstan's  puUie 
career  came  to  an  end.  He  retired  to  Cantetbuiy,  and  died  oa 
theiglhoEMsyoSS. 

Danttan  Is  of  more  inpottance  as  s  lay  than  as  an  ecileiiBstical 
atatesnun.  Tbe  giest  chuith  movement  of  hn  time— the 
RfomittoD  of  English  monuiidsra  on  Benedictine  tines— IobhI 
in  him  a  lympatluser,  but  In  no  sense  an  active  participant. 
Bai  as  a  secular  statesman  be  occupies  a  high  place.  Hegnidtd 
Ihe  stale  luccessluUy  during  the  nine  years'  reign  ef  the  invaM 
Edicd.  Through  that  of  Edgsr,  he  was  tbe  king's  chief  mlnista 
and  most  trusted  adviser;  and  to  b!m  a  great  shate  in  its  gkria 
must  be  assigned. 

See  JVisiaiwili  o/5l  DnriBii,  nfiled  by  W.  Slubbs  (LoDdoe,  ra;4l: 
Ami/a-Sta»  Ckruidt,  edited  by  C  PluBuuer  [Oifenl,  iB9i-itM). 

DCmrEB,  a  market  town  hi  tlie  Waten  parliamenlaiy 
division  of  Sometsctshire,  En^and,  i|  m,  from  Ihe  ihore  of 
tbe  Brisuj  Channel,  on  the  HiDshead  branch  of  the  Cktal 
Western  tlilway,  Pap.(leoO  nSi,  Ita  stmts,  sloping  aha  rply, 
contain  many  oM' houses.  On  an  eminence  stands  tbe  ancim 
caiOe,  entered  by  a  gateway  of  the  ijth  century.  There  as 
portions  of  Uter  date,  but  still  ancient,  m  the  main  baUdisg, 
but  it  has  been  conndcrably  modemiied  as  a  midetKe.  The 
church  of  St  George  haa  Konnan  portions,  but  the  Inilding 
is  in  the  main  Perpendicular.  The  fine  tower  in  this  style  It 
charactetislic  ol  this  part  of  En^and.  There  arc  Iians  *f 
monastic  buildings  near  the  church,  for  it  belonged  to  a  Benc- 
'       '    "  '   mdatlon,   Tbechuif±  iscnci- 


ilh  ll 


iiaith,a 


udevoted  to 
■a  kept  lor  Ihe  pariahioDen.  ia 
m  the  vicar  and  the  ra 
picluieique  octagonal  it 

Intt,  dates  Irou  e,  iCoo, 
Important  mannfacton  d 


There  wen  Brilld,  Roman  and  Saxco  settlements  at  Dumef 
(Tim  DviHIIorTt,  OmsMir),  fortified  agalnal  the  pitacia  of  the 
Irish  Northmen,  The  Saion  lort  of  Alarlc  was  replaced  by  a 
Norman  caslle  bdlt  by  William  de  Mohun.  first  loid  ol  Dmilef, 
who  founded  the  priory  of  St  George.  Before  riSj,  Dtinster  had 
become  a  mirsnc  bonnigh,  owibed  by  the  de  Uohuns  tmlO  Iht 
141b  century  when  It  paired  id  Ihe  LutlrcUi,  Ihe  present  owaen 
Reginald  de  Mohun  granted  Ihe  first  charter  between  ri4;  ad 
i)4T,  irfiich  diminished  finesandtolhiliralied  (he  lotd 'a  "meny," 
and  provided  that  the  burgesses  abould  not  agaiait  Ibeir  ^ 

'The  dale  of  Djinltan'i  binh  line  given  ll  that  |iv«  t«  Ite 

the  Bpiwitrlk  PialUr.  edilcd  by  Mr  Edmuad  Bishop  and  AfabM 

CiMutid^Dg),  Mrl*UleA,SlL.  Tokfgivei --  —  -■• 

tbe  date  must  be  set  bock  at  lean  aa  ear^  aa 
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b(  made  lailiSi  «  fimen  ol  Ibe  Kiinn.  Jolin  de  MiAun 
iniklcd  other  chartcn  in  jjoi  lod  1307.  Dmnfiter  vu  only 
rcpreKaled  Id  puLiimeDt  Iq  coDJuDCtioD  vitb  Minebead,  cnc 
of  iU  dUilii^  being  port  ol  tlut  borough.  ReprcseDdtioD  began 
ia  ijeiiUKlwutaat  in  1831.  Feudal  Id  origin,  Duniler'i  ialei 
importance  wai  commercial,  and  the  port  had  a  conaidenblv 
wool,  corn  and  cattle  trade  with  lR[an±  Duiing  the  Arddlf 
ago  the  Friday  marlut  and  fair  in  Whit  ank,  granted  by  tbe 
Hilt  cbaner,  were  cenlret  lor  the  la^  of  yarn  and  di>ib  called 
"  DuBUeii,"  made  in  tbe  town.  Tbe  maibet  day  i»  Mill  Ftiday. 
The  manulacluie  ol  cloth  had  disappeared,  the  harixiiit  U  ailled 
up.  and  then  i>  no  ipecial  local  icduitry. 

See  Sii  K.  C.  Maiwell  Lyte,  DiiiuUr  and  iU  Imii  (ltt»  1  ViOarla 
CtKJUy  Uutarj.  ScmtTHI.  voL  ii. 

SDHTOCaBH  (Csclic,  "Tbe  Fort  ol  m  bap"),  1  town  on 
Dalmuii  Bum,  DumbaTtonshire,  Sartland,  g  m.  iium  Glaigow. 
Pep.  (iQoi)  1111.  The  dBlrict  contaiia  coal,  Hmeuone  and 
inoMooe,  but  there  is  not  mudi  nuniDg.  Many  of  Ihe  inhabii- 
anti  are  employed  at  the  Singer  factory  in  Kiibowie  and  at 
tbe  Gyde  Trust  yirdi  in  Dabnuir.  There  are  coniideTahlc 
Roman  rciniins  in  the  neighbourhood.  Anloninui'  Wall  passed 
immediately  to  the  south;  tbe  bum  i>  croiscd  by  a  bridge 
aUeged  to  be  ol  Roman  origin  (which  at  leut  b  doubtful); 
lubterranean  remains  indicate  a  Roman  tlructurc;  a  Roman 
camp  has  been  traced,  and  the  vicinity  hu  yielded  a  number 
of  alian,  urns,  vases,  coins  and  UbltU,  nbich  are  now  in  tbe 
custody  of  Glasgow  Univenity. 

PDHTOH,  JOBH  (i6S9-i7]3).  En^ish  booluellCT  arfd  anthor, 
«a*  bom  at  GiaShain,  in  KunlingdoBtblre,  on  the  4th  of  May 
itSQ.  Hii  father,  grandlatber  and  grut-gcand  lather  had  atl 
been  clergymen.  At  the  age  ol  fifteen  be  was  apprenticed  10 
Thomas  Farkbonl.  boolueller,  at  the  sign  ol  Ihe  Bible  and  Thlte 
Crowns,  Cheapside,  Loodon.  Dunion  ran  away  at  once,  but 
was  soon  brought  bacii,  and  began  to  "love  boolLi."  During  tbe 
struggle  which  led  to  the  Revolution,  Dunton  waa  tbe  treasurrr 
si  the  Whig  appreniica.  He  became  a  booiueller  at  the  sign  of 
the  Raven,  near  tbe  Royal  Eicbuige,  and  raarried  Eliiabeih 
Annesley,  wbcoc  sister  nuinied  Samuel  Wealey.  Mis  wile 
managed  his  husioess,  BO  that  be  waa  Idi  free  in  ■  great  measure 
to  follow  his  own  eccentric  dnicea.  In  1686,  probabiy  because 
be  waa  aKiceincd  in  the  MaDBUuth  tiling,  he  visited  New 
En^and.  where  he  (tayede^tmonthasellingbooksand  observ- 
ing with  interest  the  tkew  couiliy  and  its  inhabitants.  Dunton 
had  become  security  for  his  brother's  debts,  and  to  escape  the 
creditors  he  made  a  abort  eicursicHi  to  Holland,  On  his  return 
to  En^and,  be  opened  a  new  shop  in  the  Poultry  in  the  hope  ol 
better  times.  Hen  he  puUislied  weeltly  the  Athenian  Uercury 
which  piofened  to  answer  all  questions  on  history,  phSosophy, 
km.  maniage  and  thlnp  in  gencnL  His  wile  di«I  In  1697,  and 
be  married  a  second  time;  Init  aquarrel  about  property  led  to 
a  separation;  and  being  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs. 
be  ^lent  the  last  yean  ol  his  lile  in  great  poverty.  He  died  Id 
1733'  He  wrote  a  great  many  books  and  a  number  of  political 
aqoibs  on  the  Whig  side,  but  only  his  Li/i  and  Errm  */  Jolm 
Damlrm  (1705),  on  account  ol  its  nalveli,  its  pictures  of  bygone 
times,  and  of  the  literary  history  of  the  period.  Is  remembered. 
Hialettenlrom  New  England  were publUicd  in  America  in  1U7, 

DOkTZBB,  JOHANH  HBnuCR  JOSBPH  (1813-1901), 
Cermaa  philologist  and  historian  of  litemture,  was  bom  at 
Odogne  on  the  iithof  July  1B13.     After  studying  philology  and 


lI  daaiia 


Qr  classical 


(iBjch-igsj),  he  took  the  degree  of 
eatabltibed  himself  in  1B37  at  Bonn  as  Praat  itcent 
Ulerature.  He  had  already,  in  hia  Gallia  fatal  in  leimr 
BiHknt  md  CankiU  (1836)  and  CaeOt  aU  Dramaliker  (1837), 
advocated  a  new  critical  toetbod  in  interpreting  the  German 
daasica.  which  he  wished  to  see  tmtedlike  the  ancient  clasics. 
He  subsequently  turned  his  attention  almost  eiclusively  to 
the  poets  of  the  German  cbsslcal  period,  notably  Goethe  am* 
Schillv.  DOntier's  method  met  with  much  opposition  and  he 
cmaequently  failed  to  obtain  the  proleaorsbip  he  coveted. 
iSfS  b<  Mxepled  the  pcu  ol  libraiUn  U  th*  Romaa  Call 


gymnasium  In  Cologne,  where  he  died  or 
igoL.  DOntier  wa«  a  painstaking  am 
lacking  in  Inipiration  and  finer  literal 
hit  work  as  a  biognphec  and  csmmenlato 
been  superseded  and  discredited. 


DDHVICB,  a  village  in  tbe  Eye  parliamentary  division  ol 
Suflolk,  En^and,  on  the  coast  between  Southwold  and  Aide- 
port  of  East  Anglia.  It  was  probably  a  Romano-Britiih  tile. 
The  period  of  Its  highest  dignity  was  the  Soion  era,  when  it  was 
called  Dommocceaster  and  Dunwyk.  Early  in  tbe  7th  centUTy, 
when  SIgebert  became  king  of  East  AngUa,  Dunwich  was  choMn 
hit  capital  and  became  the  nursery  of  Christianity  in  Eastern 
Britain.  A  bishopric  waa  foiaded  (according  to  Bede  In  6jo, 
while  the  Anglo-Saion  chronicle  pvo  635),  the  name  of  the  first 
bishnp  being  Felii,  Sigebert'i  reign  was  notable  for  his  founda- 
tion of  a  school  modelled  on  those  be  had  seen  in  France;  it 
was  probably  at  Dunwich,  but  formed  the  nucleus  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  university  of  Cambridge.  By  tbe  middle 
of  the  iithcentury(feM^.Edward  the  Confessor)  Dunwich  was 
declining,  as  it  had  already  suffered  from  an  evil  which  later 
caused  its  total  ruin,  namely  the  Inroads  ol  Ibe  seaon  tbe  unstable 
coast.  At  the  Norman  Conquest  the  maitor  was  granted  to 
Robert  Malet;  but  the  history  ol  the  place  re 


11  of  Hem 


ll„i 


.perity. 


_  the  sight  of  its  strength  caused  Robert  earl  of  Leice 
despair  of  besieging  it.  The  town  received  a  clurter  from  King 
John.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  it  Is  recraded  to  have  possessed 
36  ship)  and  "  baiks,"  trading  to  tbe  North  Seas,  Iceland  and 
elsewhere,  with  14  Bsblng  boats,  besides  maintaining  11  ships 
of  wu.     But  early  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  aitacksof  the 

were  ddtmyed.  In  1570,  after  a  terrible  storm,  appeal  was 
made  to  Elizabeth,  who  palslmonlously  granted  money  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  lead  and  other  nuterials  from  certain  neighbouring 
churches.  But  the  doomed  town  wss  gtiduolly  engulled,  and 
TU>w  the  only  outward  evidence  ol  the  old  wealthy  port  Is  the 
ruined  fragment  of  the  church  of  All  Ssinis,  oveilanging  a  low 
cliff,  which,  as  it  crumbles,  exposes  the  caffina  and  bones  in  the 
former  churchyanl,  the  greater  pan  of  which  haa  disappeared, 
A  small  white  flower  gnxHng  wild  among  Ihe  ruins  is  csUed  tbe 
Dunwich  Rose,  uhI  ii  traditionally  said  to  have  been  pUnlcd 
and  cultivated  by  monks.  Many  relics  have  been  discovered  by 
excavation,  and  even  from  beneath  the  wavcL  Until  iSji 
Dunwich  relutncd  (  members  to  parliament. 

DDOVTHI.  less  correctly  Durannii  (from  Lai.  dw  two,  and 
nr,  man).  In  oniieat  Rome,  theofBcUl  siyleot  two  Joint  magis- 
trates. Such  psin  of  msgBtiato  were  appointed  at  vartoua 
periods  ol  Roman  history  both  InRometlsell  and  la  Ibe  colonies 
(i)  DuMmciri  iiiri  (iurs)  iiaaiJa,  municipal 
oe  chief  duties  were  concerned  with  ibt  ad- 
Juitice.    Sometimes  there  woe  four  of  these 
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muaicipal  olEcers,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  above,  who  were 
elected  every  fifth  ynr  for  one  year  to  eurdsi  the  function  of 
the  ceniorsUp  which  wss  In  abeyance  ior  the  inten  '  ~ 

years,    (j)  AsunoM  faawMH,  oKctrs  1 ' 


DUPANUDUP— DUPIN 


durge  oF  Lhe  Sibylline  Iwaki;  thejr  were  slterwinU  incnucd 
(D  ten  (dtiemtiri  loim  /aiiunjii),  ■■"1  in  SuUi't  time  to  fiftc«n 
i^uiitdeamwi).  (4)  Duiimtin  aedi  lacandat,  originiJly  officers 
qjcciaLliy  ippointcd  to  ujpeivisetliceiection  of  &  temple.  Tliere 
were  eLu  duumnri  atdi  dedicandae.  (5)  Duurnnri  navaUs, 
ennordinary  officcn  ippointed  ad  hoc  for  the  equtppinf  of  a 
Oeet.  OriginiJIy  chosen  by  coniuli  or  diOUor,  they  were 
dcctKl  by  the  people  liter  311  B.C.  (Livy  Ex.  30;  xl.  18;  ili,  i). 
(6)  £>iiinntiri  ptrdueUimij,  the  euliisl  criminal  court  for  trying 
oScam  igaiost  the  stale  (sec  T|£a£Oh:  Ramm  Lam).  (;) 
Duumviri  niJ  ezJra  ttrbem  puriandii,  subordiuaCa  officers  under 
the  tedils,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  those  streets  of 
Rome  which  were  outside  the  city  walls.  Apparently  in  10  B.C., 
teiUiiiily  by  IS  h\i,  their  duties  were  tranifeiTed  to  thcCiira/wu 
vuriim.  From  it  least  as  early  as  45  B.d  (cf.  lhe  Lex  luHa 
Unnicipolii)  ttt  streets  of  the  dty  were  superintended  by 
QgalliuniH  rih  in  iitit  furianiii,  [later  aSci  QiuUfiisrwi 
tianm  funindtran. 

See  ncbiin  and  Ljcbenim  in  Pauly-Winon,  SialBKje.  1.  pt.  1. 

DOPAHLOUP,  rtUZ  AHTOIHB  PHILIBBRT  (i»oi-lS7S}, 
French  ecdetiastie,  wbs  bom  it  St  Filix  in  Savoy  on  the  3rd  of 
January  1S03.  In  his  earliest  years  he  was  confidcd'to  the  care 
of  bis  brother,  k  priest  in  the  diocese  of  Cbambfiy.  In  1810 
he  WAS  sent  to  a  pensiottnot  ecdisiaslique  at  Paris.  Thence  he 
went  to  the  seminary  o[  St  Nicolas  de  Chardonncl  in  i3i3,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  setninary  of  St  Sulpicc  at  Paris  in  i370l 
In  181J  be  was  ordained  priest,  and  was  appointed 


princes.  He  became  the  faun 
at  Si  Hyaciothe,  and  receive 
eulogiung  his  work  there,  and  < 
Hii  imposing  height,  his  noble 
>s  weU  is  his  renown  foe  seal  an 
totuie  in  French  life  for  mi 
attended  his  addresses,  on  w 
Uniuige,  powerful  voice  and 
piolound  imiHCIsic 


lotheO 


barily.n 


m  his  energy,  cntnmind  of 
>ice  and  impassioned  gestuns  tnade  a 
When  made  iHshop  of  Oilcans  in  i&ti),  he 
fervid  panegyric  on  Joan  of  Arc,  which  attracted 
ttlenuon  m  England  as  well  u  Ftwice.  Before  this  he  had 
been  sent  by  Archbishop  Allre  to  Rome,  and  had  been  appointed 
Roman  prelate  jnd  ptotonotary  apostolic.  For  thirty  years 
be  nmaioed  s  notable  figure  in  France,  doing  hit  utmost  to 
arouse  hil  countrymen  from  religious  indifference.  In  ecdeii' 
astical  policy  his  views  were  modentei  thus  he  opposed  the 
definition  of  the  dogma  of  papal  Infallibility  both  before  and 
duiiag  thfr  Vatican  council,  but  was  among  the  first  to  accept  the 
dognu  when  decreed.  He  was  a  disiloguisbed  educationist  who 
fought  for  the  retention  of  the  I^tin  classics  in  the  schools  and 
inuiiuted  the  celebrated  catechetical  method  of  St  Sutpice. 
Among  his  publications  are  Di  I'tdiualitm  (iSjo),  De  la  kault 
UamlitH  inltlUaMllt  (3  vols.,  iSU),  CEiani  duiiia  (1861,  4 
vols.);  BiiUirt  de  Jtsu  (1S7]),  a  counterblast  to  Kenan's  Vit 
deJtiHi.    He  died  on  the  nth  of  October  iS;8. 

SaLifi  by  F.  Lagrange  (Eng.  tr.  by  Lady  Herbert,  London,  iBSs). 

DDPBRBOH,  JACgOES  DAVT  (issl^iSiS).  French  ordinal, 
was  bwn  it  St  L6,  in  Normandy,  on  the  ijlh  of  November  iij6. 
Bis  father  was  a  physician,  who  on  embracing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformition  became  a  Protestant  miolKer.  and  to  escape 
persecution  settled  at  Bern,  in  Switzerland.  Here  Jacques  Davy 
received  bis  education,  being  taught  Latin  and  maihenutics 
by  bis  father,  and  teaming  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  the  phUwophy 
then  in  vogue.  Ketuming  to  Nannandy  lie  was  presented  1 
king  by  Jscqucaof  Matlgnon;  after  he  had  abjured  Frota 
ism,  being  again  presented  by  Philip  DcaporMs,  abbot  of  Tiron, 
»a  a  young  man  without  equal  for  knowledge  and  talent,  he 
was  appointed  reader  to  the  king.  Re  waa  commanded  topreach 
before  the  king  at  the  convent  of  Vincennes,  when  the  success 
of  his  teraonon  the  k>ve  of  Cod,  and  of  a  Funeral  oration  on  the 
poet  Roasard,  induced  him  to  take  orders.  On  the  death  of 
Mary  queen  oF  Scots  he  was  chosen  to  pronounce  ber  eulogy. 
On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  after  having  suppai<ed  for  some 


c  biibop  of  P. 


id  ingenuity  again: 


Swiss  general  Sancjr.  At 
:6oO  he  argued  with  mad 
eisis  Uotnay(i549-i6i3). 
»ir[l  S'ajjaiia  Je  Framer, 
irae nt  VIII.  died,  be  largely  contributed  by  his  eloquence 
Dction  of  Leo  XI.  to  the  papal  throne,  and,  on  the  death 
■enty-lour  days  after,  to  the  election  of  Paul  V.  Wliik 
Rome  be  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  in  1606  became 
uchbishopofSeits.  After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  he  took  an 
active  part  !»the  states-general  of  1614,  when  be  vigoroaslj 
upheld  the  ultramontane  doctrines  against  the  Third  Estate. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  6ih  of  September  1618. 

SrxLriDarriatEiarrsiiriamliisnjiuaTiiwiDtptrm  (Pkw. 
I6]ih  ?Kmfint,  Li  Ciuiiiul  Dufera  (Paris,  1S77). 

DnPtH,  AHDKi  IIARIB  JEA»  JACqOBI  (t783-iS65). 
commonly  called  Dupin  the  Elder,  French  advocate,  president 
of  the  chamber  of  d^nities  and  of  the  L,e^slative  Assembly. 
was  bom  at  \2ny,  in  Niivre,  on  the  1st  of  February  1783. 
He  was  educated  by  his  fatho,  who  was  a  lawyer  oF  enineacss, 
and  at  an  early  age  he  became  principal  clerk  of  an  attorney  at 
Paris.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Atad^mie  de  LiptlMitn 
he  entered  it  as  pupil  from  Niftvre.  In  1800  he  was  made  adm^ 
cate,  and  in  1803,  when  the  schools  of  law  were  opened,  he 
received  successively  the  degrees  of  hcentlate  and  doctor  tniD 
the  new  faculty.    Hewasmi8ioan  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
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I  failed  to  obuin  tb« 


ion  cbaised  with  the  claai&ca. 
tion  of  the  tan  of  the  empire,  and,  after  tbe  Intenuption  caused 
by  the  events  of  1S14  and  1815,  was  diarged  with  the  sole  cue 
ol  that  gnat  work-  When  be  entered  the  chamber  of  depoties 
Id  181s  he  at  onoetoc^an  active  part  in  thedebatestsa  mcubet 
ol  the  Liberal  Opposition,  and  itienuoiisly  opposed  tbe  cleciiaB 
oi  the  son  of  Napoleon  as  emperor  after  hii  Father's  abdicatioD. 
At  the  election  aliet  tbe  secood  restoration  Dupin  was  not  re- 
elected. He  defended  with  great  intiepidity  the  principal 
poliiiatl  victims  of  tbe  reai:tian,  among  otbets,m  conjunction 
with  Nicolas  Beiryer,  Marshal  Ney;  and  in  October  iSrj 
baldly  published  a  tracUte  entitled  Libre  DifiKie  da  ouub. 
In  i3j7  he  wasagain  elected  a  member  ol  the  cbambei of  depntie* 
and  in  1830  he  voted  the  address  of  the  ))i,  and  on  tbe  18th  o^ 
February  he  was  in  the  streets  exhorting  the  dtiiens  to  resist- 
ance. At  the  end  of  1S31  he  becante  president  ol  the  chamber, 
which  office  he  held  auccasively  for  eight  years.  On  Louis 
Philippe's  abdication  in  11148  Dupin  fntrodued  tbe  young  count 
of  Paris  into  the  chamber,  and  proposed  him  as  king  with  tbe 
duchess  of  Orieans  aa  regent.  This  attempt  failed,  but  Dupin 
submitted  to  drcumstances,  and,  retaining  the  office  of  proewrr^ 
Antral,  his  first  act  was  to  decide  that  justice  should  hencefDCIh 
be  rendered  to  (he  "  name  oF  the  French  people."  In  tB4«  be 
was  elected  a  member  oF  the  Assembly,  and  beome  preddenl 
of  the  principal  committee — that  on  legislatioa.  After  tbt 
imp  d'tui  of  tbe  ad  of  December  iSji  he  still  reuincd  his 
office  of  fioaava-gliUTaS,  and  did  not  resign  it  unt3  eScft  wni 
given  to  the  decrees  couGscaiing  the  property  of  tbe  house  of 
Orleans.  In  i8s7  be  was  oSeied  bis  old  office  by  the  emperor, 
and  accepted  ft,  explaining  his  acceptance  in  a  disconne,  a 
sentenceofwhichmaybeemployed  10  describe  his  whole  potilkal 
career.  "  I  have  always,"  he  said,  "  belonged  to  Fiance  and 
never  to  ptnies."  He  died  on  clu  8tb  of  Novesiber  1865. 
Among  Dupin's  works,  wbich  ue  nunuroo^  may  be  oentimieil 
PriiKifia  Jvii  OrHii,  5  vols.  (rSo«);  Mlmoira  it  flaidtywri 
ie  1806  an  /'  jiamtr  1S30,  in  M  vols.;  and  Ulmeint  ea 
imsaivi  da  iatrJuM,  hi  4  vols.  (i8ss-i8S7). 
Hia  brother,  FaaacMS  Piuu  CHauii  Dona  (itS*-!!)!^ 
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WMMwvnd  (eonetriol  woilti,  mttlngol  docrlpdrc  geometry 
sfter  the  muiDFr  of  Monge,  and  af  the  Ihrory  of  ctitra, 

DU  PW,  UUU  BLUB9  <iajT-i>i9),  Frtncb  ecdaiudcil 
Ultariu,  came  oil  noble  family  of  NoRuaiidy,  uid 
Para  on  the  171I1  of  June  165;.  When  len  yean  oM  he  entered 
Ihe  coUege  of  HarcQurt,  where  he  graduated  M^.  ' 
■fterwards  became  a  pupU  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
degree  of  B.D.  tn  168a  and  that  of  D.D.  in  1GS4 
Une  b«  canceived  the  idea  cf  hii  fliNinUifiie  uu'i 
la  aalim  taUiiailigiui,  the  Bnt  volume  ol  «hlch  appeared  in 
t686.  The  liberty  wiib  which  bo  there  treated  the  docttioa  ' 
the  Father*  arwued  ecdsiiitical  prejudice,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Ptiii  CMidemnul  the  work.  Although  Du  Pin  consented  Id  a 
leltaciition,  the  book  was  suppressed  in  1693;  hemu,  however, 
kUowol  again  to  eoniibue  it  on  changing  Its  title  by  substituting 
■omttc  for  tmnaulit.  He  was  subsequently  eillcd  to  CMlel- 
knult  ai  a  Juscnist,  but  the  sentence  oi  banishment  wu 
repealed  on  1  new  Rtnctaiion.  Id  1718  he  entered  into  a 
(orrespondence  with  WDlUm  Wslic,  arcbbiihop  ol  Canterbury, 
with  a  view  to  a  anion  of  the  English  and  Galilean  churches; 
being  suspected  t^  projecting  a  change  in  the  dogmas  of  tbe 
church,  hii  papcn  were  scucd  in  February  iTt^,  but  nothing 
fncfimioaling  was  found.  The  same  zeal  for  union  induced  him, 
daring  the  reddens  of  Peter  Ihe  Greet  in  France,  and  at  that 
monarch's  request,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  uniting  Ihe  Greek  and 
Romanchurcha.     He  died  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  June  1719. 

Du  Pjn  was  a  voluminous  author.  Besides  his  great  work 
(Paib.  i6g6-i704.  58  vols.  Bvo;  Amsterdam,  ig  vols,  4I0;  in 
the  last  of  which  he  glvts  much  autobiographical  information), 
mention  may  be  made  of  Bibiioth^que  marvcritiie  dtt  kiiioriens 
(t  vol*.,  170J);  L'HiiMrt  it  I'l^ia  tn  aMtl  (1711);  and 
L'HUttin  frifant  difult  U  anHmacemnl  iu  meaie  Jiafu'i 

tnttHlUvolM.,  I7I3)' 

DUPISX  JOSBPH  FRAHCOU  (i697-i7i]),  governor- 
general  ol  tbe  French  establishment  in  India,  the  great  rival  of 
aire  (fl.s.),  waa  bom  at  landrecies,  France,  on  the  lit  of  January 
1697.  His  father,  Francois  Dupleii,  a  wealthy  farmer-general, 
wished  to  bring  him  up  aa  a  m 
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displayed  great  buslnen  i 
sflklal  duties,  made  large  veniun 
acifuired  a  fortune.  In  17J0  he  ' 
French  aSain  in  Chandenragore,  tl 
energetic  adminlsltatlon  and  groi 
His  reputation  (Mvcured  him  in  r  74 1 
general  of  all  French  atabiishmenti 


I  town  prospering  ui 
ng  into  great  impc 
leapfwintmenl 


His  ambitii 
in  India; 


■dfor 


purpose  he  entered  into  idations  with  Ihe 
adiqHed  aslyleot  oriental  splendour  In  his  dreu  arid  aurround- 
Ingi.  The  British  took  the  alariii.  But  Ihe  danger  to  their 
•ntlements  and  power  wu  partly  averted  by  the  bitter  mutual 
jaSovsy  which  existed  between  Dupleii  and  La  Bourdon niis. 
French  governor  of  the  Isle  ol  Bourbon,  When  Madraa 
ci{rituitled  to  the  French  In  1704,  Dupleii  opposed  the  re- 
signed by  La  Bourdonnils.  He  th^  «ent  an  expedition  against 
Fon  St  David  (1747),  which  it«5  defeated  on  its  march  by  the 
Dawab  of  Arcot,  the  ally  of  the  British.  Dupleii  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  the  nawab,  and  apln  allempted  the  capture  ol  Fort- 
SI  David,  bal  unsuccessfully.  A  midnight  stiack  on  Cuddalore 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  In  174B  ^ndicherry  was  besieged 
by  the  British;  but  in  the  course  of  the  operalions  news  arrived 
of  the  peace  concluded  between  the  French  and  the  British  at 
Aui-la-Chspelle.  Dupleii  neit  entered  into  negoliatioiH  which 
had  tot  thai  object  the  subjugation  oi  southern  India,  and  he 
*ent  a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  aid  of  two  daimml!  of  the 
■overdgnty  of  Ihe  Camalic  and  the  Deccan.  The  British  were 
mgftged  OD  Ihe  side  of  their  rivals.  After  temporary  successes 
Iki  Kbeme  failed.     Dapleiz  was  a  grnt  orgaoinc,  but  did  uM 


when 


to  KValede  Dupleii  ai 

Daphix'B  work  was  ruiir 
pelled  to  embail  for  f  ti 
had  spent  his  private  fo 
policy;  the  company  re 

penjsled  In  regarding  as 
The  greatest  of  French  o 


imaad  in  iht  field  that  wm  ibawn  by 
ween  the  Freoeh  tod  Iht  British  in  India 
French  ■ovemment,  uiiaii)  10 
special  cwnmioioner  with  orden 
lecesaaiy,  to  aireit  bim.  These 
dleas  haiihnesa,  what  survived  of 

I  the  i3thof  October  1754.     Hs 


:o  acknowledge  tbe  obllgalioa; 
nothing  for  a  man  whom  they 
ibilious  and  greedy  adventurer, 
governors  died  in  obscurity  and 
1763.  In  1741  he  had  married 
Jeanne  Albcn,  widow  of  one  of  the  coundllors  of  the  company,  ft 
woman  of  itroog  cbaracter  and  intdleci,  kDOwn  to  the  Hindus  u 
Joanna  Begum,  who  promt  of  great  uie  to  her  bosbaod  ia  hit 
n^otiations  with  the  native  princes.  She  died  In  I7s6,  ud  two 
years  later  he  married  again. 
See  Tibiilh  Hannst.  Dufltix,  ^ap^  M  arnstmian  iiMtU 
'  '  ragi);  H.  Castaonet,  DttUij.  ter  txpUitinu  if  sn  trcku 
e^J  and  La  CIhUi  it  DtfUa  (Angers,  i8£e);  C.  B.  Milk- 
^_-.  ™..,_  .,  ,-j: .':.  ..„,.  .„j  ^  iiOiin,  Butt"* 


tParis,  iSSl); 

DhIMx  (kulos  of  India  ic 


(ir»S), 

DUPONT,  PIXBRE  (1S11-1S70),  French  song-wriler,  the  son 
of  a  black^th,  was  boto  at  Lyons  00  tbe  ijrd  of  April  iBii. 
Hii  parents  both  died  before  he  was  five  years  old,  and  he  w^ 
brought  up  Id  the  country  by  his  godfather,  a  village  piicsl. 
He  uas  educated  at  Ihe  seminary  of  L'ArgentiJre,  and  wu 
afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  notary  at  Lyons.  In  1839  he  found 
his  way  to  Paris,  and  some  of  his  poems  were  inserted  in  tbe 
Gaiaii  it  Frana  and  tlie  Quoliif^riiie.  Two  years  liter  he  was 
saved  from  the  conscripiion  and  ena,bted  to  publish  his  Erst 
volume — La  Dan  Anga — through  the  eiprijons  of  a  tinsoianand 
of  Pierre  Lehnin.  In  i&t)  be  received  a  priie  from  Ihe  Academy, 
and  utorkoj  for  some  line  on  Ihe  official  dictionary,  GounadV 
appreciation  of  his  peasant  song,  /'of  ifnii  pands  baifs  dans  nn 
tiabic  (1846),  settled  bis  vocation  as  a  songwriter.  He  had  no 
theoretical  knowledge  of  muuc,  but  he  composed  botb  the  words 
and  the  melodies  of  his  songs,  Ihe  two  processes  being  generally 

ledge  that  he  had  to  engage  Ernest  Reyer  to  write  down  hll 
airs.  He  sang  his  own  songs,  as  they  were  composed,  tl  the 
woiimen'i  concerts  in  Ihe  Salle  de  la  Fraternitf  du  Faubourj 
Saint-Denis;  the  public  performance  of  his  famous  U  Pain  was 
forbidden;  Li  Clonl  Ja  anticrs  was  even  more  popular;  and  In 
1851  he  paid  the  pesfdty  of  having  become  the  poet  laureate  of 
tbe  socialistic  aspirations  of  tbe  lime  by  bdrg  comdemncd  to 
seven  years  of  enlc  from  France.  The  sentence  was  cancelled, 
and  the  fioet  withdrew  (or  a  time  fiom  participation  in  polilfc*. 
He  died  at  Lyons,  where  his  laler  years  were  spent,  on  tbe  Mlh  of 
July  1870,  His  songs  have  appeared  is  various  [orms—C4d<ilr  i( 
i8's)-iaS4),C*oii(i(if»ft&j(7th 


ediiii 
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nong  II 


it  blancit.  La  CluinBm  in  6U,  but  msny 
others  might  be  mentioned  of  equal  spontaneity  and  charm.  Hit 
liler  works  have  no!  Ihe  same  merit. 

See  alao  Sainie-Beuve.  Camttia  in  Imdi.  W.:  Ch.  Baodelsiie, 
S<nia  nr  P.  Diipani  fi&tg} ;  IMchaiH.  BltrntlKI  it  PHtrt  DmpQmi 
(■S71):  and  Cb.  Uucot,  i'sMs  ^MnMifw  «  Aam  (I8l9>.  ii. 
35iietH|. 

DUPOn  DB  L'tlANO,  PISSRB  AMTOiHB,  Conn  (176!- 
1840),  French  goicnl,  tat  saw  active  (ervice  aa  a  aicmbcr  of 
MiiUebait' IcgiOB  in  Holland,  and  in  1791  waa  on  tfai  stafi  of  Ihe 
Army  of  the  North  under  Dillon,  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Valmy,  and  in  the  flghting  aiouid  Menin  In  1 7Q3  he  fofced  an 
Austrian  regiment  to  surrender.  Promoted  general  of  brigade  lot 
this  feat,  he  soon  received  lonher  advancement  from  Car  not,  who 
reeogniud  hisabilitla.  U  1747  he  became  genera)  ol  division. 
The  rise  ol  Napoleon,  whom  be  warmly  supported  in  the  iiuf 
d'tut  of  iStb  Brunwire,  biouglit  him  furthei  opporlunillM. 
'    Ibe  csmpaifn  of  iSoo  he  was  chief  of  Ihe  aiaS  ii     ~ 

I  ~""'"''  annmandti  of  Ibt "  Artsy  of  Raeni  oi 


DUPONT  DE  L'EURE— DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS 


which  won  the  batllc  ol  Minnga.  AElcr  the  iMtlle  be  wiuined 
»  briUiant  combat,  igaiut  greiilt/  igperioi  farces,  it  Pouolo. 
Id  the  cUDpalgn  oa  the  Daaube  in  iBoj,  u  tbe  ludec  of  one  ol 
Nty's  divi&iona,  be  euned  furtber  diAtmction,  eapeciilly  at  tbe 
Bcijon  of  AJbeck-Uulach,  in  which  he  prerenud  the  eiope  of 

Id  tbe  laoUtion  md  subsequent  caplun  of  Mack  Aod  hu 
whoJe  inor  (see  titroixonc  Cuaucat).  At  Friedland  be 
won  f uitbci  fame'  With  a  record  nich  ea  but  few  of  Nipolcon's 
divtuonid  <j>ipiiuDden  pouessed,  he  entered  Spain  ld  1&0&  it 
Uw  head  of  1  corps.  Aftei  the  occupation  of  Uadrid,  Dupont, 
acvly  craned  count  by  N^mleon,  was  sent  to  (obdue  Anda- 
hitb.  Afteia  few  initial  successei  be  liad  to  ictitc  00  the  paasei 
ol  the  Sioira  Moreoe.  Pursued  and  cut  oS  by  the  Speniih  anny 
under  CastaOoi,  bii  corps  was  dcleilcd  and  be  lelt  himself  con- 
Uiaioed  to  capitulate  (Baylcn,  igtb-tsnl  July;  set  PENiMSUiAk 
Wai).  The  disgrace  which  fell  upon  the  general  was  not  entirely 
mctilod.  His  Itoops  were  for  the  moat  part  raw  levies,  and 
ai-luck  contributed  materially  to  the  catastrophe,  but,  after  hi* 
ntufn  10  Fiance,  Dupont  was  tent  before  a  court-martial, 
deprived  of  his  rank  and  title,  and  impiisooed  from  iSia  toifit4. 
Rdei^edonlyby  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  was  employed  by  louia 
XVUI.  ht  a  military  command,  which  he  lost  on  the  retum  of 
Napoleon.  But  the  Second  Restoration  saw  him  restored  to 
the  army,  and  appointed  a  tnemher  of  the  conseil  priti  of  Louis 
XVIIL  From  1815  to  i8]o  he  was  deputy  for  the  Charente. 
He  livedinieiirement  from  lEjitiUbisdeaihin  1840.  Amongst 
Ihe  writing!  Dupont  Icll  are  some  poems,  including  L'Art  dc  la 
•t  (i8jS),  and  verse  translations  from  Horace  ti8j6),  and 


the  following  military  works:  Otinim  sur  U  : 
raniiiMCiU  (iSiS),  Ultra  nr  I'Eifapie  i 
Llllre  s*r  la  campiit«t  d'Autriclu  (iS:6).  At 
death  be  vu  on  the  point  of  publishing  his  me 
_Sie  Lieul.-CoL  Titeux,  Li  Clninl  Dapouli    « 


jjol    (tSij}, 
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DDPOHT  DB  L-BaBB,  JAOinES  CBABLES  (1767-18SS}, 
French  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Neubourg  (Eure),  in 
Normandy,  on  the  37tb  ol  February  1767.  In  i7Sg  he  was  an 
advocate  at  the  pailemcnt  of  Nonnandy,  During  the  ttpublic 
and  the  empire  he  ^ed  successively  judidal  ofSc^  at  Louvien, 
Rouen  and  Evreuz.  He  had  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  aod  in  179S  he  commenced  his  political  life  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundrod.  In  i8ij  he  became 
•  ncBiber  of  the  Coips  Legislatif.  During  the  Hundred  Days 
he  waa  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  when 
the  allied  armici  entered  Paris  he  drew  up  Uie  dedariiion  in 
which  the  chamber  asserted  the  necessity  of  mainuioing  tje 
principles  of  government  that  had  been  established  at  the 
Rtvolulion.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  comnussionera  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  allied  sovereigni.  From  1S17  till  1S49  he  was 
vatittetruptcdly  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  he 
atted  consistently  with  the  liberal  opposition,  of  which  at  more 
than  one  crisis  he  wai  the  virtual  Leader.    For  a  few  months  in 

of  harmony  with  his  colleagues,  he  resigned  before  the  clov  of 
the  year  and  resumed  his  place  in  the  opposition.  At  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  Dupont  de  I'Eure  was  made  president  of  the  provi- 
siona]  assembly^  at  being  its  oldest  member.  In  the  following 
year,  having  failed  la  secure  hii  re-dcctlon  ID  the  chamber,  he 
retired  into  private  life.  He  died  in  1S5;.  The  consistent 
GmDeB  with  which  b*  adhered  10  the  cause  ol  conitllutionil 
Hbcnliira  during  the  maay  ehnngtt  ol  his  timei  gained  him  the 
hj^ieit  respect  of  Ui  cMutryncn,  by  whom  he  «u  styled  the 
Atistidea  of  the  French  tribune. 

DO  POUT  n  xnoms,  pikrrb  siuimL  (1730-1817). 

Fiench  potilicil  economist  and  ilateunan,  was  bom  at  Paris 
so  the  I4lh  ol  Seplctnbtr  17J0.  He  studied  for  the  medical 
profttaion,  but  did  ml  enier  upon  practice,  bts  atlenlion  having 
been  early  dirocled  to  economic  quealions  through  his  friendship 
with  Francois  Quesnay,  Turgot  and  other  leiiden  of  [he  school 
known  IB  the  EixinomisU.  Ta  this  ichool  be  Tendered  valuable 
service  by  several  pamphlets  on  financial  questions,  and  numeroua 


and  the  SpUmlrida  in  cileyn,  of  which  h 
editor.  In  1 7  7  ]  he  accepted  the  office  of  secrelary  of  the  cb 
of  public  icslniction  from  Staniilas  Poniatowski,  king  of  Pobad. 
Two  yean  later  be  was  recalled  to  Fiance  by  the  advent  of  ba 
friend  Turgol  to  power.  Aftecaseistiog  the  minister  in  bis  wisdy- 
conceived  bui  unavailing  tcfaemcs  el  reiorm  during  (be  biid 
period  of  bis  tenure  of  office,  Du  Pont  shared  his  -"—lirttl  sad 
retired  to  Gllinait.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neraoui*.  wbcte 
he  empbyed  hirasdf  inagricuJtuial  improvements.  Duriaghii 
leisure  he  wrote  a  tranilalion  of  Aiioslo  (1781),  md  Mtmaira  tmr 
la  vit  di  Tvid  (ijSi),  He  was  drawn  from  his  letireineBI  t» 
C.  G.  de  VeiGennes,  minister  ol  foreign  aSairs,  who  riaplaytd 


_.  wilb  the  E  _ 
I,  for  recognition  of  the  mdependcDce  of  IW 
[i7S:|,andin  piepaiingi  treaty  of  commerce  sith 
Great  Britain  (i78«).  Undei  Calonne  he  became  cauncillDrot 
state, -and  was  appointed  commissary-general  of  rotonserce. 

During  the  Revolution  period  he  advocated  conttitutioaal 
monarchy,  and  was  returned  as  deputy  by  the  TTiifd  Estate  at 
the  baiilioft  of  Nemoun  to  the  states-general,  and  then  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  elected  president  on  the 
i6th  of  October  1790.  But  his  conservative  opinioos  tcndcnd 
liim  mate  and  mote  unpopular,  and  after  the  10th  of  August 
r7Qr,  whenhe  took  the  side  of  the  king,  he  was  farced  to  )ic  con- 
cealed for  some  weeks  in  the  observatory  of  the  Maiarin  CcJlege, 
from  which  be  contrived  to  escape  to  the  country.  During  the 
time  that  elapted  before  he  wax  discovered  and  arrested  be 
wrote  bis  PkilnapliUilifuiiiferi,  tmprisonedin  La  Force  (1794), 
he  wat  one  of  diose  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  iha 
guillotine  till  the  death  of  Robespierre  set  them  lice.  As  ■ 
member  of  the  Council  ol  Five  Hundred,  Du  Pont  carried  out  his 
policy  of  resistance  to  the  Jacobins,  and  made  himself  promiacnt 
as  a  membei  of  the  reactionary  party.  Alter  the  republicaa 
triumph  on  the  i8thFructidor  (4th  of  September)  1797  his  bouse 
was  sacked  by  the  mob,  and  he  himself  only  escaped  transporta' 
lion  lo  Cayenne  through  the  influence  of  M.  J.  Chinier.  In  tjgt 
he  found  it  advisable  for  his  comfort,  if  not  foi  his  safely,  to 
emigrate  with  hii  family  to  the  United  Slates.  JeSeiMn'i  hi^ 
opinion  of  Du  Font  was  shown  in  using  tiim  in  i8os  to  convey  to 
Btmaparte  unofficially  a  threat  against  the  French  occupatioo  ol 
Louisiana;  and  also,  earlier,  in  requesting  him  lo  prepare  a 
scheme  of  national  education,  which  was  published  in  idoo  under 
the  title Sur  ftdmatum  nalunalttlaHi  la iials-UnU i'Amtriqmi. 
Though  the  scheme  was  not  carried  out  in  the  United  States, 
several  ol  its  features  have  been  adopted  in  the  existiot  FicikJi 
code.  On  hia  return  to  France  in  1801  be  declined  lo  accepi  aajr 
office  under  Napoleon,  devoted  himself  alnwtt  eadusively  la 
literary  punuils,  and  was  elected  10  the  Intlilnt.  On  the  down- 
fall ol  Napoleon  in  1814  Du  Pont  became  secretary  to  the 


:lor  of  state.  The  return  of  [be  emperor  In  181 5  detet- 
im  to  quit  France,  and  he  spent  the  close  ol  his  life 
younger  son,  Eleutbfre  Irinie  (I77i'i8j4),  who  had 
ed  a  powder  manulaclory  In  Delaware.  He  died 
at  Eleutheiiaa  Mills  neu  Wilmingtoo,  Delaware,  on  (he  6th  ol 

His  family  continued  lo  conduct  the  powder-niUi,  which 
brought  them  considerable  wealth.  The  businen  was  subse- 
quently converted  into  the  E.  I.  Du  Pom  de  Nemoun  Powder 
Company.  His  grandson.  Admiral  Samuel  Fianci*  Du  Pont 
(1803-1865).  played  a  conspicuous  part  as  a  U.S.  naval  officer 
in  the  American  Ovil  War.  Hiigreat-graodsoni  Henry  Algeraoa 
Du  Pont  (b,  1838),  pietideni  of  the  Wilmington  b  NorlheiB 
railway,  was  a  sddier  in  the  Civil  War,  and  afterwards  a  Uniied 
Stales  senator. 

Du  Pout's  moM  foportaiK  worke.  beside*  tha*  mentiaMd  abnc 
wen  Kii  Di  t'triptt  H  da  fntra  d'uMt  ttiima  aismflt  (London 
and  Parii,  1767):  Pkyiiatnlu,  *u  emailulitn  mumllt  dn  t*"""*- 
imj  It  tlai  otauoffiK  an  (ntre  *ii<UT*  (Pari).  17M);  and  hfa 
w  III  igat  di  la  libtfU  i*  arnmnce  da  emu  UtM. 
guhend  together  in  voL  ii.  of  the  CaUnJtH  da  luasMiMJl 


DUPORT— DUPRi 


I    DUPORT.  ADRIEH  ins9-'7^).  Fnndi  poliliciio,  inu  bom 

bccDming  promineDt  in  opposhion  lo  the  miaiitcn  Catonnc  and 
toraiuK  de  Brieime.  El«tcd  in  1789  lo  Ihf  SUto-EcncinJ  by 
the  HsUfiH  of  Piiii,  he  sooa  nvaled  a  rcmulable  eloquence. 
A  leaned  jucbt,  he  cootrlbuled  during  the  Cotulilucnl  Auciably 
to  ihe  organization  of  ihe  Judiciary  oi  Fnuicr,  Hia  report  oF 
the  3gth  of  March  179013  especially  notable^  Ink  headvocaled 
trial  by  Jury;  but  he  woa  unable  to  obt^n  tlie  Jury  lyslem  in 
civil  cases.     Duport  had  formed  with  Bamave  ^od  Alexandre 

popular  at  first.  But  after  the  flight  ol  the  king  lo  Varennn, 
Dupott  lought  lo  defend  him;  is  member  of  the  CORImiiiion 
dargcd  10  qucslioa  the  Ung,  he  tried  to  eicusc  him,  and  on  the 
■41h  of  July  1791  he  opposed  the  formal  accuialioo.  Ut  was 
tbus  led  10  separate  himself  from  the  Jacobins  and  to  join  (be 
FeuiEaiit  party.  After  the  Constilueni  Assembly  be  became 
ptesidcnl  of  ihe  criminal  tribunal  ol  Paris,  but  was  amstcd 
during  Ihe  insurrection  oE  Ihe  lolh  of  August  17111-  He  escaped, 
Ibanki  probably  tolhecompliciiyofDanlon,  returned  toFtioce 
•Iter  the  gtb  of  Thermidor  of  the  year  It.,  left  it  in  etilo  again 
■net  the  republican  iimf  d'llal  of  the  i8lh  of  Fruciidot  o[  the 
yeu  v.,  and  died  at  Appcuell  in  Swilurtaad  in  i7ijt. 

See  F.  A.  Aulard,  La  Onlan  it  Ii  CmiliUaiili  (iiul  od..  Pari*. 
190s,  8vo). 

ItnPORT.  JAMS  (ifo«~r679),  Ea£lisb  classical  schobr, 
ms  bom  at  Cainbrldgc.  Kii  faifaer,  Joha  Duport,  who  wai 
descended  from  an  old  Norman  fajnily  (tlje  Du  Ports  ol  Caen, 
who  settled  in  Leicestershire  during  Ihe  rcign  ol  Henry  IV.), 


rfjcsi 


illege.    Thcs 


itaied  It  Wot- 


il  Trinity  College,  when  he  bccai 
tly  vicemastcr.  In  1639  he  was  appointed  rrgius 
prolessor  of  Creek,  in  r6«4  dean  of  Peterborough,  and  In  16&S 
masterof  Magdalene  College.  He  died  at  Felerborough  an  the 
I7lh  of  July  1679.  Throughout  the  troublous  limes  of  the 
Cvil  War,  in  spite  of  ihe  loss  of  his  dcriral  oflica  and  eventually 
of  his  professorship,  Duport  rtuiclly  continued  his  lectures. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  tlomtii  tmnaloiia  (1660],  a  collection 

Itiad  and  Odyssey,  iUuslratcd  by  quolalious  from  the  Bible  and 
duiical  literature.  His  other  published  iroiks  cblrfly  consist 
'  of  innslalions  (from  Ihc  Bible  and  Pnyet  Book  iolo  Creek) 
and  short  original  poems,  coUeclcd  under  the  title  of  Hnae 
oAsieifot  or  Slmmala,  They  Include  congralulaloiy  odes 
(inscribed  to  the  king);  funeral  odes;  curmlita  canilialia 
(tiipoi  verses  on  different  theses  mainuiiaed  in  Ihe  Khixita, 
lematkible  for  their  philosophical  and  metnphysical  knowledge); 
lacred  epigrams;  and  Ihree  books  of  misecllineous  poems 
ISyltai).    The  character  ol  Duporl's  work  is  not  such  as  loappcal 


schobrs, 


cslhti 


<.»«)j. 


itudy  ol  cbssical 
ilhorilytQTllielireofDuportiil.H.Monli-s-MInigir" 
»  Sindyj.  Ilia.  Ctejt.  Ji*of.  (1908).  il.  J4B- 

ScUeswig-Holstein,  opposite  the  town  ol  Sonderburg  (on  Ihe 
Island  of  Alien).  (Pop.  600.)  The  poulien  of  Dtlppct,  forming 
u  it  does  1  bridge-head  for  the  defenders  of  the  island  of  Alscn, 
l^yed  a  conspicuotts  part  in  the  wars  between  Denmark  and 
the  Octmsas.  On  the  iSlh  of  May  184S  the  German  federal 
Itoops  were  there  defeated  by  the  Danes  under  General  Hcdc- 
maoai  and  a  second  battle  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  June  1S4S. 
Oalheijthof  April  ig4gan  indecisive  battle  was  fought  between 
Ihc  federal  troops  under  von  Prill wltt  and  the  Danes  under  von 
BOlow.  The  moil  important  event  in  the  n^ilitaiy  bisloiy  of 
DSppel  was,  however,  Ihe  siege  by  ihe  Prussians  ol  the  Danish 
posllioa  in  1B64.  The  llanks  of  the  defenders'  line  rested  upon 
Ihe  Alien  Sund  and  ihe  sea,  and  it  was  sircngihened  by  ten 
redoubts,  A  second  line  of  trenches  with  lunettes  at  intervals 
was  constructed  behind  the  Iron!  attacked,  and  a  small  rfduit 
opposilE  Sonderborg  la  cover  the  bridges  bcturecD  Alscn  and  the 


The  Pnwhn  ileie  owp*  wuMnmudet  by  Fiinn 
Frederick  Charles  (headquanen,  DOppcl  village),  and  after  Ihrea 
•FCeka'  tUrmiihing  a  regular  siege  was  begun,  the  balterfei  being 
opeaedonlbeislbof  March.  The  first  parallel  was  completed 
fiflten  days  later,  the  fml  of  attack  bciiig  ndoubu  II.  lo  VI., 
forming  the  centre  of  Ihe  Danisli  enlrenchraenta  on  Ihe  road 
Dappcl.Sonderburg.  Tie  vege  was  pushed  rapidly  from  Ibe 
fiial  parallel  asd  the  aiaault  delivered  on  the  iBIb  of  April, 
VI.,  each  redoubt  being  attacked  by 


column.    The  whole  Ut 

(nnHicI,  and  the  Prusiiont  had  peuelraled  lo  and 

iplured  the  rWuit  opposite  Sondeiburg  by  1  F.ii,    Tlje  loss  ot 

"  rs  were  not  engaged,  included  1800 


haltof  KhoHfoi 
killed  and  wounded  and  3. 
foUowed  by  the  dating  passage  of  Ihe  Alsen  Sund,  eSecled  by 
tbfl  PruEsians  in  boats  alm«t  under  Ihe  guns  of  Ihe  Danish 
wanhlps,  and  raulting  Jn  the  capture  of  the  whole  Itttnd  of 
Alien  (June  »gih,  1864).  After  being  still  further  strengthened 
and  linked  with  similar  defences  at  Sooderburg,  Ihe  Dilppd 
ibondoncd  in  iSSr  in  favour  of  landward 


fortiGcal 


id  KicL 


See  R.  Neumann,  Obrr  in  Autiif  del  Dipfdlr  SlkaBn  m  M 
Ziil  mil.  Uan  ill  I*.  April, Sif  (Betlin.  1865) ;  and  Dtr  deuliek- 
innucii  Xriit  tSi4,  puUishcd  by  the  Pru&i»  Ccocfnl  S(aS 
(IkrUn,  1 88;). 

DO  PRAT,  AimnHB  (i46}-ius).  chancellor  of  Ftuce  and 
cantinal.  was  born  at  Isutre  on  the  17th  ol  January  1463,  He 
began  life  ai  a  lawyer,  and  rose  rapidly  la  the  legal  hlcratch^ 
owing  to  Ihe  influence  of  his  cousin  Antoine  Bdiier,  cardinal 
archbishop  of  Itourgei.  The  first  office  which  he  held  was  thai  ot 
Ueuienant-genetol  in  Ibe  baUiugc  of  Monilenand;  in  1507  he 
iKcame  Snt  president  of  the  porlcmeM  of  Fkrii.  Louise  of 
Savoy  bad  employed  hira  as  her  adviser  in  her  aSaln,  and  had 
made  him  lulor  tohcrion.  When  Fnncis  1.  asrcnded  ihc  throne 
be  made  Du  Prat  chaBCcUor  of  France,  In  which  capacity  hi 
irfayed  an  important  part  in  Ibe  government.  It  was  he  who 
negolialcd  with  Leo  X,  concerning  the  abolition  ol  Ihe  Pragmatic 
SaiKiioo  and  the  olablishmcnt  o(  a  concordat.  After  ibe 
meeting  ol  the  Held  of  the  Cloth  of  C(Jd  (i5»)  he  was  engaged 
in  unsuccessful  ncgoliaLioni  wilh  Wobey.  During  Ibe  regency 
of  Louise  of  Savoy  he,  logelhei  with  Florimond  Rabertel,  wal 
al  the  head  of  aOairt,  He  look  an  active  pari  In  the  suit  brought 
by  Louise  of  Savoy  agaJnst  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  and  la 
1531  completed  the  workofunilhig  Brittany  lo  France,  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  IJ07  Du  Prat  had  taken  orders;  he 
received  ihe  bishoprics  of  Valence,  Die,  Meaui  and  Albi,  and 
the  archbishopric  of  Sens  (151;);  In  1S17  be  became  caidina), 
and  in  ijjo  papal  legale.  He  wai  a  dctertoined  adversary  of 
Ibe  Reformation.     He  died  on  the  glh  of  July  153J. 

See  the  niarquia  Du  I^t,  Kii  JTAwlein  D»  Pnt  (Paris,  jlST)- 

pUPBl  JDLBS  (igii-iSgf),  French  painter,  was  one  ol  Ibe 
chief  memben  of  Ihe  Barbison  group  of  romanllc  landscape 
painlets.  If  Corot  standi  for  the  lyric  and  Rousseau  lor  the 
epic  aspect  of  the  poetry  of  nature,  Duprf  is  the  etponent  of  her 

manufacturer,  and  sti 


bought  all  Ibe  studies  c 
artist— 10  francs  apiec 
lEjr,  and  three  yean 
In  the  same  year  he 
impressed  by  Ihe  geniu 
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duel  works  in  the"  Muminj"  ind"  Eveoine  "  »t  ihu  Louvre, 
ud  the  eaiiy  "  Cros&ing  Ihr  Bridje  "  in  Uw  Wallace  CoU«lion. 
DCPUIS,  CHARLEI  FRAHCOIS  (f74i-i&>g],  French  sdenlitc 
<nitu  and  politidin,  was  bora  ol  poor  parrnlsaC  Trye-CfalLcau, 
betwHD  Cison  and  Chaumont,  on  the  i6Lh  of  Octobci  1742. 
Hb  lather,  who  was  a  Ifacber,  inttructcd  hnn  in  maLhcinntica  and 
laod-Kurveyi 


geojnetrical  method,  the  du 


coUcgeolUi 


he  lad's  i 


lit.  Dupuismado 


Bengigcdia 
:laRocbcioi 
cethathegi 


K3uldnii 


jc  oS  Ij^ieui,  where  he  had  previously  poised  u  a 
licentiate  ri  theology.  In  hii  houn  at  ki&uie  he  studied  law,  and 
in  1770  be  abandoned  thedetical  career  and  becime  an  advocate. 
Two  univeraity  discourses  which  he  delivered  in  iJiUn  were 
piinled,  and  lajd  (he  fouodalion  of  his  literary  faou.  His  chief 
attention,  however,  was  devoted  to  niatbfmatics,  Ihc  inject  of 
his  early  studies;  flpd  for  some  years  he  attended  the 
astronomical  leduies  of  Laknde,  with  whom  he  formed  an 
in(tni4te  Itienddiip.  Id  177S  be  coniituctcd  a  tclce^pfa  on  the 
principle  suggesled  by  GuiUaume  Amonlons  (in.),  and  employed 
it  in  keeping  up  a  correspondtnce  with  his  friend  Jean  Fonin  in 
the  nelthbouring  village  of  Bagaeui,  until  the  Revoluliol  made 
It  necessary  lo  destroy  his  cnachine  to  avoid  susiHcion-  About 
Ihe  same  time  Dupuii  formed  his  theory  as  to  the  orisin  of  the 
Creek  months.  Heendeavoured  to  account  for  (he  wanl  of  any 
resemblance  lictweeD  the  groupt  of  itan  and  the  names  by  which 
they  are  known,  by  tupposbig  that  Ihe  lodlac  was.  for  t^ie  people 

niral,  and  that  ihe  figures  chosen  for  the  constellations  were  such 
aa  would  nMurally  suggest  the  agricultural  operations  oi  the 
•easoD.  It  seemed  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  discover  ihe 
clime  and  the  period  in  wbidi  the  conslella^ion  of  CapricoiD  must 
have  ariatn  with  the  sun  on  Ihc  day  of  the  sunitncr  K^stiee,  and 
Ihe  vernal  equiiioi  must  bave  occurred  under  Libn.  It  appeared 
to  Dupuis  that  this  clinM  was  Upper  Egypt,  and  thai  the  pcricct 
correspondence  between  the  signs  and  (heir  ugniAcations  hfid 
existed  in  that  country  at  a  period  of  between  fif  teert  and  liileen 
thousand  years  before  the  present  time;  that  il  had  enstcd  only 
thcRi  and  that  this  harmony  bad  been  disturbed  by  Ihe  cfFect  of 
Ihc  precession  of  the  equinoies.  He  therefore  ascribed  the 
invention  of  the  signs  ol  the  zodiac  to  the  people  who  then 
inhabited  Upper  Egypt  or  Ethiopia.  This  was  the  basison  which 
Dupuis  established  his  mythological  system,  and  endeavoured  10 
eiplain  fabulous  history  and  the  whole  system  of  the  theogony 
and  theology  of  the  andenta.  Dupuis  published  several  detached 
parts  of  bb  system  in  the /guriui  <f(I  ihhiWi  for  1777  and  17S1. 
These  he  afleiwuds  collected  and  published,  bisl  in  Lalindc's 
Ailrcntmy,  and  then  in  a  sepaiate  vcdume  in  tto,  17S1,  under  the 
title  of  iilmoirt  inr  Coiitittt  dts  comtdLiiiDin  ct  tur  t'aptkaluu 
de  Ic  fabii  par  Vaittonomii,  The  theory  propounded  in  ibis 
ifutedbyJ.S.BaDlyinhisHiilDint/e/'di/rgaiKi  * 


bul. 


.  the  ! 
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ly  the  author. 

Condorcel  proposed  Dupuis  lo  Frederick  Ibc  Great  o[  Frussia 
as  a  fit  person  to  succeed  Thifbault  in  Ihc  professorship  of 
literature  at  Berlin;  and  Dupuis  had  accepted  Ihc  invitation, 
when  the  death  of  ihc  king  cancelled  (be  engagement.  The  chair 
of  humanity  In  the  College  of  France  having  at  the  same  time 
become  vacani,  it  was  conferred  on  Dupuis;  and  in  17SS  he 
became  a  member  ol  ihe  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  now 
resigned  his  professorship  at  Lisieut,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
admioistraiors  of  the  dcparlRieDI  of  Paris  one  of  the  four  com- 
missioners of  public  instruclion.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary troubles  Dupuis  sought  safety  at  £vreul;  and,  hiving 
been  chosen  a  member  of  the  Nallanal  Convention  by  the 
department  of  Seine .et-Oise,  he  distinguished  himself  by  bis 
moderation.  In  Ihe  third  year  of  Ihe  republic  he  was  elected 
Kcrctary  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  fourth  be  was  chosen  a 


mcnt  of  Sc 


:r  of  the  Coundt  ol  Plv«  TTundred     Allef  B 

'Uai  of  the  iSlb  BrumaiR  he  was  clecled  by  Ibe  depart- 
.  member  of  the  Legislative  Body,  of  wUch 
ne  uecame  me  presiocnl.  He  was  proposed  as  a  candidale  fof 
the  senale,  but  resolved  lo  abandon  poLUcs,  devoting  ^'■■■^■Hl 
during  Ihc  rest  of  his  life  to  bis  favourite  studies. 

In  lyiji  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  en- 
titled Oritliit  dc  Inns  la  tiJM,  »  la  rdipm  mhaidk  (3  vols. 
410,  with  an  alias,  or  it  vols.  iimo).  This  wotk,  of  which  an 
edition  revised  by  P.  R.  Auguls  was  publbbed  in  1812  (ibOi  ed.. 
i8jj-i8j6).  became  the  subject  ol  much  billet  controversy,  and 
the  theory  it  propounded  as  to  Ihe  origin  of  inylhology  in  Uppa 
Egypt  led  to  the  e:ipedition  organized  by  Napoleon  fo^  llie  ct 
pEomtion  of  that  country.  In  1798  Dupuis  published  aoabridg' 
meni  of  his  work  in  one  volume  Svo,  which  met  with  no  better 
success  than  the  onBinaL    Anolhcr;'  "  '" 


dby 


M.deTracy,  Thcotherworksof Dupuisconsistof  two  m 
on  the  Pclas^,  Insetted  In  Ihe  Umulri  if  Uu  laslUtUt;  a 
memoir  "  On  Ibc  Zodiac  of  Tenlyra,"  published  in  the  Rcim 
tbiloscpliiqiu  lor  May  1806;  and  ■  Uimtirt  aflualif  da 
mdiai/ue  cirtHolaiigac  el  nylliologiqui,  published  the  same  year, 
in  one  volume  4I0.    He  died  on  Ihe  19th  of  September  1809. 

DUPDT,  CHARLES  ALEXANDRE  (1S51-  ),  French 
slalesmin,  was  bom  at  Le  Puy  on  the  jth  ol  November  iSji, 
his  lather  being  a  local  official.  Aficr  being  a  professor  ol 
philosophy  in  Iheprovfnces,  he  was  appointed  a  school  iospcctoc, 
and  thid  obtained  a  pmctical  acquaintance  with  the  needs  ol 
French  education.  In  1885  be  was  elected  10  the  chamber  u  an 
Oppoitunist  Republican.  After  acting  as  "  reporter  "  ol  the 
budge!  for  public  instruction,  he  became  minister  for  the  depart- 
ment, in  M.  Ribot's  cabinet,  In  1891.  In  April  1843  be  formed  a 
ministry  himself,  taking  as  his  office  that  of  minister  ot  th^ 
interior,  bul  resigned  at  the  end  ol  November,  aod  on  5th 
December  was  elected  president  of  the  chamber.  Duiing  bis  £rxt 
week  of  office  an  anarchist,  Vsillant,  who  bad  managed  to  gain 
admiuion  to  ihc  chamber,  threw  a  bomb  at  the  president,  and 
M,  Dupuy's  collected  bearing,  and  his  historic  words: "  Mesiieurh 
ta  stance  continue,"  gained  him  much  credit.  In  llay  1894  he 
again  became  premier  and  miiuster  of  the  interior;  and  he  was  bf 
President  Camot's  side  when  the  latter  was  subbed  lo  dcatb  al 
Lyons  in  June.  He  then  became  a  candidale  for  the  presidency, 
but  was  defeated,  and  hb  cabinet  remained  in  office  till  January 
iSflSi  it  was  under  it  that  Captain  Dreyfus  was  arrested  aid 
condemned  (ijrd  ol  December  1894).  The  progress  of  rajain 
then  cast  Its  shadow  upon  If,  Dupuy,  along  nilh  other  Frenib 
"  minutrablcs,"  bul  in  November  1898,  after  M.  Brisson  bad  at 
last  remitted  Ihe  case  lolhejudgmcnt  of  Ihe  court  of  cassation,  he 
lormed  a  cabinet  of  Republican  concenLintion. "  In  view  of  ibc 
apparent  likelihood  that  the  judges  of  the  crimiDa]  division  ot  the 
court  of  cassation — who  formed  the  ordinary  tribunat  for  such  an 
appeal— would  decide  in  favour  of  Dreyfus,  It  nos  IfaDUghl  that 
M.  Dupuy's  new  cabinet  would  be  suong  enough  to  recandle 
public  opinion  to  such  a  result;  but,  lo  the  surprise  of  outsiJa 
obscrven,  ii  was  no  sooner  discovered  bow  the  judges  Bcre 
Ukcly  to  tiecide  than  M.  Dupuy  proposed  a  taw  in  the  chamber 
transferring  the  decision  to  a  lull  court  ol  all  the  divisians  ol  Uk 
court  of  cassation.  Thb  arbitrary  act,  Ibougb  adopted  by  Ibc 
chamber,  wu  al  once  construed  as  a  fresh  attempt  to  maintain 
the  judgnient  of  the  Hist  court-martial;  but  in  the  interval 
President  Faure  <an  anti.Dreyfusard)  dicd,and  the  accession  ol 
U.  Loubct  doubtless  had  some  ellect  in  quieting  public  feeling. 

must  be  a  new  court-martial,  and  M.  Dupuy  at  once  resigned 
(June  iSm).  In  June  i«do  be  wu  elected  scoator  for  the 
Haute  Sadne 

DOTUY.  PIERRE  dsaj-iejt),  French  schoUr,  otherwise 
known  OS  Puteanus,  was  botn  at  Agen  (iM-eC.  Garonne)  on  the 
i;Ih  of  November  1582.  In  161s  he  was  commissioned  by 
Maihieu  &1olt,  hrst  prcsidcnl  ol  the  parlemtnc  of  Paris,  to  draw 
up  an  Invenlory  of  the  documents  which  couilluud  what  at 
that  time  was  known  ta  the  Trbar.  dtt  darlah    This  work 
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oco^tcd  alcvto  yon.    Hb  US.  invutary  ii  pniervcd  . . 

OtlciD*]  Hbd  in  copy  iu  the  Biblioih^que  Nftiiociaie»  tod  Uuuoip- 
tiodi  an  ia  Uk  uIhiiibI  archives  in  Farii,  at  tbc  ncord  office  in 
LoDdoD,  and  eiicwhen.  Dupuy's  clatsiflcatian  is  itill  itgiRled 
with  itjpecl,  but  the  inventory  liu  b«o  partiaay  leplai 
tbt  publicatKin  of  the  Laycius  du  trllor  (four  voturocs.  cooing 
flown  to  1170)  iS6j-i9o>).  Dupuy  aba  publiibcd,  »ilh  hii 
bietliei  Jacques,  and  Ihcit  [nend  Nicolu  Ri(aul(,  (be  Haiorj 
at  Auc.  de  Thou  (i6»>,  i6}6).  The  two  blothen  tben  bought 
Irom  Rigaull  ibe  pou  of  ke«pM  oi  Ifae  king's  library,  (nd  die 
Dp  a  calaJogue  ol  the  lilincy  (Not.  9351-9354  and  10366-10367 
the  Latin  caJlection  in  Ibe  BibUolb^ue  Nationak],  In  II 
coiuie  oI  this  mile,  Dupuy  bccune  acquiinled  with  and  copied 
an  eDonnoui  mauof  unpuUisbed  documents,  which  lumisbed 
kim  with  the  materia]  [01  wme  eiceUenl  woriis:  Traill  da 
itaUt  tl  da  IUktU]  dt  Vti/ia  iqekani,  ma  Iti  pmmi  (i6}9), 
Bulnrtitl'trinli»liiaindaTntpliiri{itu).Hisii>irt  ttttraU 
da  uiinx*  ihi  a  lU  dam  I'lifui  dtfuu  ij/SJmija'i  141S  (1654), 
u»d  Biiltirt  dn  dijbend  tnln  It  fapt  Btntjaa  VIIl  d  U  rei 
FUhtfl  h  Bd  (i6js).  These  worlia,  cspeciaiJy  the  last,  an 
impoiUnl  coatdbutknu  to  the  history  of  the  ida lions  ol  church 
and  state  in  the  middle  ages.  They  wcic  written  [[om  the 
Gallican  itandpoint,  i.€-  in  favour  oi  the  eights  of  the  crown  in 
temporal  and  poUticat  matters,  and  this  caplains  the  delay  ia 

Train  da  rttf^fa  tl  da  inqjoriUs  dti  roil  dt  Fraaa  (1655)  and 
HetiteU  da  draiis  du  roi  (1650).  Dupuy's  papers,  preserved  in 
the  Bibboth^qoe  Nationale,  were  inventoried  by  L£on  Dorca 
{Calaltiuc  de  la  ctUetliin  Dupuy,  iSm).  See  also  L.  DelitJe's 
U  Catintl  da  manusiriU  dc  la  biblatktquc  imptruUt.  Dupuy 
died  in  Fans  on  the  I4lh  oi  December  ibji. 

DUPUY  DB  LdME,  STANISLAS  CHARLES  HEItni  LAUREHT 
(iSlO-lSSj),  French  naval  architect,  the  son  oT  a  retired  naval 

October  1816.  He  entered  the  £cole  Polylechnique  in  iBjs, 
azidin  1B4]  wat  sent  to  SnglaDd  to  tiialy  and  report  on  ironship- 
kuilding.  Acting  on  bb  itpotl,  whiiii  wu  published  in  1844. 
Uk  govemncal  bidlt  Ibeii  Am  iron  vntels  under  bii  lupeivi  ' 
He  planned  and  built  Ibe  sloun  lioe-ef -battle  ship  "  Napoli 
(iSis-igji),  and  devised  the  medwd  of  illeiing  sailing  . 


t  the  li 


alter 


prtctiied  in  both  France  and  England, 
pndicability  of  aimouting  Ibe  aides  of  a  ship,  and  the  frigate 
"Gloire  "gave  a  vary  cleat  deraomualioB  of  his  views.  It  *u 
the  beginning  ai  the  great  change  in  the  teaslruction  <A  ships  of 
war  whidi  has  been  going  on  ever  since.  In  1857  Dupuy  de 
LAme  was  appointed  "cbel  de  la  direction  du  mat^iel," 


appoint! 


n  1866  he  wu  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  at 
U  the  beginning  ef  the  Franco-German  War  he  was 
manbet  el  the  committee  of  defence,  and  during 
i  Paris  occupied  himself  with  planning  a  alceT' 
able  balloon,  for  canying  out  ohith  he  was  given  a  credit  of 
40,000  fr.;  but  the  balloon  was  not  ready  till  a  few  days  bcfon 
Ibe dplluhtion.  TheecperiDcnIsthatweieafieiwanlimadewiih 
It  did  not  prove  entirely  satialactoiy.  In  1875  be  was  buty  over 
a  (Aerne  for  embarking  a  railway  train  at  Calais,  and  ohibited 
piani  of  the  improved  harbour  and  models  of  the  "  baleaai 
pofte-lrahis  "  lo  the  Academy  of  Sdencea  in  July.  In  1877  he 
«aa  dotted  a  aenaior  for  hie.  He  received  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  ol  Honour  in  184J,  was  made  a  commander  in  1858, 
and  grand  oAker  in  December  i8£j.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the 
lit  e(  February  1885. 
PUFUTTBEM,   ODILLAUMB,   Buoa   {im-tSiH.    French 

Pierre  Buffiire  (Haute' Vleone).  He  studied  medicine  in  Paris 
at  the  newly  established  Ec«le  de  Mfdecine,  and  mu  appointed 
by  compel  l[  ion  prosector  when  only  eighteen  yean  ol  age.  Hit 
eariy  Mudjes  wen  directed  diielly  to  morbid  anatomy- 
he  wu  appointed  aaristant^ui 
fSii  ptoletMr  of  operative  sUTf 
(■T]>-tSii}.    In  iSishe  was: 


wrgery,  and  became  head  surgeon  at  the  HAld-Dict]. 
Dupuyfren's  energy  and  industry  were  alike  remarkable.  He 
visited  the  H6td-Dieu  morning  and  eveniagi  perfonning  at  each 
time  several  ^leiitiDni,  lectured  to  vaM  throngs  of  students, 
give  advice  lo  bis  outdoor  patients,  arkd  fulfilled  the  duties 
consequent  upCHi  one  ol  the  largest  praoicei  of  modem  timci. 
By  his  indefatigable  activity  he  amassed  a  foiluue  of  £300,000, 
Ibe  bulk  of  whIdi  he  bequeslbetl  to  his  daughter,  with  the  deduc- 
tion ol  considerable  sums  for  the  endowment  of  the  snatomical 
duiit  in  the  Scole  de  M^ecine,  and  the  ealabUshrnent  of  a 
benevotat  institution  for  distressed  medical  men.  The  moM 
Important  of  Dupuyiren's  writings  is  his  Tmtiii  en  ArlifcM 
Alius,  in  which  he  applied  Ibe  principles  laid  down  by  John 
Hunter.  In  his  opttalioni  he  was  remarkable  (or  his  skill  and 
dexletiiy,  end  for  his  great  readincaa  e4  resource.  He  died  in 
Paris  on  the  8lh  of  Febniary  1835. 

DUflUB  DE  ESTRADA,  DIEOO  (ij8^        1),  Spanish  memoir 

writer,  sohlier  and  adventurer,  son  of  Juan  Duque  de  Esuada, 

also  a  soldier  ol  rank,  was  bom  at  Toledo  on  the  i  jlh  of  AuguK 

log  been  left  an  orphan  when  very  young,  be  was 

'  a  cousin.    While  still  young  he  was  betrothed  to 

daughter.    One  night  ha  found  tn  inlruler  in  the 

house,  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  in  a  St 

of  jealousy  killed  both  bim  and  the  young  lady.    The  prevailing 

dcof  honour  was  considered  a  sufltcienl  |USti£calion  ft>r  Duque 

Estrada^s  violsice,  but  Ibe lawlooked upon tbcactasa vulgar 

uusinalion,  and  he  had  to  dee.    After  leading  a  vagabond  life 

Ibe  south  of  Spain,  be  was  arrested  at  Ecija,  was  brou^t  to 

Toledo,  and  was  there  put  lo  the  torture  with  ealrcmc  ferocity, 

in  Older  to  eitoit  a  general  confession  as  to  his  life  during  the 

id  Ibe  stiingth  not  to  yield  to  pain,  and  wu 

finally  able  10  escape  from  prison,  partly  by  the  help  of  a  nun  in 

he  prison,  and  partly  by  the 

le  his  way  to  Naples,  where  he 

rca  ine  service  01  toe  nuae  of  Otuw  («.>.),  at  Ibal  lime 

roy.    Duque  de  Eilrada  saw  a  good  deal  ol  Ggbling  both 

Ibe  Turks  and  the  Venetians;  but  he  is  mainly  interesting 

use  be  was  empk^ed  by  Ibe  viceroy  in  the  conspiracy  agaioal 

Its.    He  was  one  ol  Lbe  disguiud  Spanish  soldiers  who  were 

into  the  town  10  destroy  the  arsenal,  and  who  were  warned 

me  Ihat  the  coni^iiracy  had  been  hetiayed,  and  therefore 

|>ed.    Aller  the  laU  of  his  patron,  Duque  de  Estrada  resumed 

'Bgabond  life,  served  under  Bethlen  Caboi  in  Transylvania, 

in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.    In  1633  he  entered  ihe  order  of 

San  Juan  de  Dana,  and  died  at  some  lime  after  1637  in  Serdinia. 


in  of  fiieods.    He  ra 


>e  French.    Hole 


ikof  m 


illcd  CDmalariti  dt  d  daaipAada  de  si  Uittio  frutba  dt 
a  alaios.  y  ilacioH  dtl  Ucjai  di  rfloj— "  The  Commenlarie* 
of  one  who  knew  his  own  Itiilc  wodh,  tbc  touchtstone  o(  all  the 
ate  of  nan.  and  the  choice  of  Ihe  best."  They  were  written 
:  diUcml  times,  and  part  hnsliceo  lost.  The  slyle  is  incorrect, 
idh  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  Ihcm  in  every  detail,  but  Ibey  arc 
nailngly  vivid,  and  contain  a  wonderful  picture  ei  Ihe  moral 
id  tntclleclual  stale  of  a  large  part  of  Spanish  society  at  llic 

The  memoirs  have  been  reprirced  by  Don  PascDaf  de  Gayaogoa 
the  iiimanol  hiiliriie  apaiol.  vol.  lii.  (Madrid,  186a}. 

DUQUESHB.    ABRAHAM,    MAigiiii    (1610-1688],    French 

iva)  elDcer,  was  bom  at  Dieppe  in  161a.  Bom  in  a  stirring 
seaport,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  he  naturally 

'  1]  Ihe  profession  of  a  sailor.  He  spent  bis  youth  in  the 
merchant  service,  and  {plained  his  first  distinction  in  naval 
warfare  by  Ibe  capture  of  the  island  of  Lerins  Irom  the  ^wniards 
in  Hay  1637.  About  tbc  lame  time  his  father  was  killed  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Spaniards,  and  the  news  raised  bis  haired 
of  the  national  enemy  to  the  pilch  of  a  personal  and  bitter 
animosity.  For  Ibe  neil  five  years  he  sought  every  opportunity 
of  inHictiiig  defeat  and  humiliailon  on  the  Spanish  navy,  and 
he  disllnguishcd  himself  by  his  bravery  in  the  engagement  al 
Cuetaiia  (i6j8),  the  expedition  to  Corunna  (1639),  aadia  bauJo 
at  Tantgona  C1641),  Baicrion*  (1613),  and  the  ObadiAH^ 
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DUQUESNE— DURANCE 


The  French  nivy  bring  left  luicmploycd  duiiog  Iht  minority  of 
Louii  XIV,,  Duquonc  abuined  leave  to  oUcr  hii  ktvIcb  to  the 
ting  o[  Sweden,  who  gave  him  a  commiEiian  u  vice-Bdminil 
in  164J.  In  thii  capiciiy  be  defFslcd  ihc  Daniih  Beet  neat 
Gothenburg  uid  tbiu  laised  Ibe  siege  of  the  city.  The  Danci 
Tetnmed  to  the  struggle  with  iDcrciudiorces  underlie  command 
Of  King  Chrisliin  in  perton,  but  they  were  Igain  dcfcaled— 
their  idraini  being  killed  and  hii  ship  ulten.  Peace  having 
becD  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  I A45,  Dut]uesne 
reluroed  to  Fiance.  The  revolt  at  Boideaui,  supported  as  it 
wai  by  material  aid  from  Spain,  gave  him  the  o[^nunity  ol 
■t  once  icrving  his  country  uu]  gratifying  liis  long-cherished 
haired  ol  the  Spaniards,  In  itjo  he  Sited  out  at  his  own 
cipense  a  iqoadmn  with  which  he  Idockaded  Ihc  mouth  of  the 
Cironde,  and  compelled  the  city  (o  lurrendei.  For  this  service 
be  was  promoted  in  rank,  and  received  a  gift  of  the  castle  and 
iile  o(  Indre,  near  Nantes,  Peace  with  Spain  was  concluded 
in  i6j9,  and  for  tame  years  afterwards  Duquetne  was  occupied 
in  endeavours  10  suppress  piracy  in  the  Meditemnean.  On 
the  revolt  erf  Messina  from  Spain,  he  mi  tent  to  support  the 
insurgents,  and  had  to  encounter  the  united  netl9  of  Spain  and 
Holland  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Adiainil  de 
Ruytet,  After  several  battles,  in  which  the  advaaLise  wai 
generally  on  the  side  of  the  Freocb,  1  deci^ve  engagement 
took  place  near  Catania,  on  the  lolh  of  April  iAj6,  when  the 
Dtltch  Beet  was  totally  routed  and  de  Ruyler  nwrlally  wounded. 
The  greater  part  of  the  defeated  Beet  was  afterwards  burned  in 
the  harbour  of  Palermo,  where  it  had  taken  refuge,  and  the 
FtCBch  thus  secured  the  undisputed  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, For  this  important  service  Duquesnc  received  a  letter 
ol'thanki  liom  Louis  XIV,,  together  with  Ihc  title  of  tnaiquis 
■nd  the  csute  of  Bouchet ,  His  last  achievemcals  were  the  bom- 
batdmcnl  of  Altfcn  (1681-1683),  i"  order  lo  effect  the  deliver- 
ance of  (he  Christian  captives,  and  the  bombardment  of  Genoa 
in  1684.  He  trtiicd  From  service  in  16S4,  on  the  ground  of  age 
and  iU-heillh,  II  is  probable  also  that  he  foresaw  ihe  ccvocallon 
at  the  edict  of  Ninta.  which  took  i^ace  in  the  following  year. 
Me  died  in  Paris  on  Ihe  ind  of  February  16S8. 

See  Jal.  Airatam  Dr^tiim.  tl  In  nunK  ii  m  Om^  (1873), 

DDaUESHK  a  borough  of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania, 
VSJi.,  on  the  Monongahcla  river,  about  11  m.  S,E,  of  Pittsburg. 
Pop.  (i»oo)  5036,  ol  whom  3451  were  lotcign-bora;  (iflio 
ttmui)  ij,7>r-  II  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  tallway. 
Id  moM  prominent  buildings  ate  the  Carnegie  Itte  kibtaiy  and 
ttubfopened  In  igo4and  containing  ij,;oavolumMinifD3),  and 
thedly  hall.  A  short  distance  N,  of  the  borough  Uiniis  Kcnny- 
•ood  Park,  with  a  large  auditorium  and  pavilion,  is  an  attractive 
Tcsort,  By  far  the  most  importanl  industry  of  Ihe  borough  ii 
the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  value  of  the  borough's  factory 
products  increased  (torn  (»,3]),4j6  in  1900  to  (38,404^03  in 
lOoJ,  or  40-1%.  The  municipalily  owns  and  operates  its 
wBlci-works,  Duqucin*  was  tAtlcd  in  1885  and  waa  iucoc- 
poraled  In  185.. 

DURAMBN  (a  rateLallnword,meuing  hardness,  from  rfmi, 
bard),  a  botanical  term  (or  the  Ibht,  harder  wood  of  a  tree,  the 
bean-wood, 

OORAH,  a  Jewiih  Provencal  (amDy  of  rabbli  and  acboUn, 
ol  whom  the  following  are  the  most  important. 
■  1,  PiOTUT  Dti»AN,  railed  also  EraoDi,  He  waa  in  1391 
compelled  to  profess  Chiislianity,  but  remained  devoted  lo 
Judaism,  His  chief  works  were  grammatical  and  philosophical. 
In  the  former  realm  his  most  important  contribution  was  the 
Ue'tak  'Eflad  (toropleted  in  1403);  in  the  laltet,  hit  eom- 
BifBtaty  to  the  CwWt  •/  He  Pafttai  by  Maimonides  [?.».). 

1.  SiHOH  Beh  Zehak  Duiah  (1361-1441),  rabbi  of  Algieit. 
Me  was  one  of  Ibe  fini  of  the  medieval  rabbis  to  be  a  salaried 
oRicial  of  Ihe  synagogue.  Before  the  I4lh  century  the  rabbinical 
pott  had  been  almost  invariably  honoiaiy,  and  Sllcd  by  men 
»bo  derived  their  income  from  a  profession,  epediily  medicine. 
Diiran  wrote  a  syslenutic  work  on  theology,  ilasem  'AMk, 
bat  it  cUeDy  famous  for  his  numerous  Xapt^ui  (known  ai 
roi»tai)publlshedintht«»oU.lni7J»-i739-    Tbetefci/«ua, 
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s  conditieni  in  Ibe  earlio' 
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part  of  the  i;lh  century, 

DUBin,  AOUSTfK  (1739-1861},  Spanisn  ■CDOtar,  wu  Ban 
in  1789  at  Madrid,  where  his  father  was  court  phytidan.  He 
as  lent  to  Ihe  seminary  at  Vetgara,  whence  he  returned  learned 
Llhctiaditiona  of  Spanish  romance.  In  1817  he  began  tb«  study 
[  philosophy  and  law  at  the  university  of  Senile,  and  ia  dui 
>uise  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Valiadolid.  From  ift^t  tu 
S13  be  held  a  post  in  the  education  department  ai  Madrid, 
ut  in  the  b  ttcr  year  he  was  suspended  on  account  of  bis  poli  tiol 
fnnions.  In  1834  he  became  secretary  of  the  board  f«t  Iht 
msonhipof  the  press,and  shortly  allerwards  obtained  a  post  in 
le  national  library  at  Madrid.  The  revolution  of  1840  led  to 
his  dismissal:  but  he  was  rrinstated  in  1843,  and  In  tSs*  wu 
appointed  chief  librarian.  Neat  year,  however,  he  ntired  !• 
devote  himtdl  to  hii  liietaiy  work.  In  igiS,  shortly  after  faia 
first  dischaige  f  lom  office,  he  published  anonymously  hia  Ditttrm 
aire  d  injliijs  que  ia  Itnida  la  irllUa  mxiiriH  n  la  dtcadctuM 
ill  lealrc  aHlitua;  this  ueatlse  greatly  influenced  Ibc  ymiaga- 
dramaiiits  of  the  day.  He  neit  endeavound  to  interai  Ida 
fellow-countrymen  In  their  ancient,  neglected  balkdi,  and  in 
the  fotgotien  diamu  of  the  i;th  century.  Five  volumea  ol  a 
Romaiictri  gaiiTal  appeared  frorn  iSiS  to  1831  (lepubUdinl, 
with  considerable  additions,  in  3  vols.  1S49-18S1),  and  TalU 
apailola  (1834),  a  repiini  of  old  Spanish  comediei.  Durtn't 
Raautuai  ttnoai  is  the  fullest  collection  of  the  kind  aisd  it 
therefore  unlikely  to  be  lupcrseded,  though  Ihe  teals  are  inferiof 
to  those  edited  by  Mencndei  y  Ptlayo. 

DUSAHCB  (anc,  Druinlia),  one  of  Ihe  principal  ijvtn 
descending  Irom  the  French  sli^K  of  the  Alpi  lowarda  tfat 
Meditntoncan.  lu  total  length  from  its  source  lo  iis  joDctkim 
with  the  Rhone  (of  which  it  is  one  of  the  principal  aOutnti),  a 
Utile  below  Avignon,  it  117)  ra.  For  the  greater  part  ol  ila 
course  it  flowt  In  a  louth-weiicriy  direction,  but  near  Pmnit 
gradually  bendt  N.W.  and  thenceforth  prcHrves  thii  ditcciioa. 
It  pastes  through  the  departments  of  Hautes-Alpa,  of  Baiao- 
Alpet,  and  between  those  of  Vaudute  and  Bouches-do-Rbant 
II  is  commonly  said  to  Uke  its  origin  in  tome  amaU  lakei  a  liula 
toulh  of  tbeiummit  plateau  ol  the  Mont  Centre  Pass.  Bui  reaUjr 
this  ilream  is  surpassed  both  in  volume  and  length  of  coaiv 
by  iwo  othcia  which  it  joins  beneaih  Btianton;— the  Claiifc, 
flowing  in  from  Ihe  north,  through  ibt  amihng  N6vache  glen, 
at  the  head  of  which,  not  lar  from  the  fool  of  the  Mont  Thabcr 
(10,440  fl.),  il  rises  in  some  small  lakes,  on  the  east  tide  of  llw 
Col  det  Kochilles;  and  the  Guitane  (Bowing  in  from  Ihe  ooitlt- 
wesl  and  rising  near  Ihe  Col  du  Uutaret,  680B  ft.).  The  unled 
stream  aoon  receives  Its  first  affluent,  the  Ccrveyrttte  (left),  UMt 
alter  having  pasted  thiough  aome  fine  deep-cut  gorget,  lbs 
Gyronde  (right).  It  then  nios  through  a  tlony  pUin,  wbets  it 
frequently  overflows  and  causes  great  damage,  this  being  inde^ 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  Durance  throughout  its  coui^ 
At  Ihe  foot  of  the  (ontes  of  Mont  Dauphin  il  icceiva  (Ml) 
the  Gull,  which  Bows  through  the  (^eyrai  valley  from  neu  the 
loot  of  Monte  Viso.  Some  way  beyond  il  pastes  beneath  Embnu, 
the  Gitt  Importanl  town  on  its  banks.  It  soon  bscomet  tha 
bouDdaiy  for  a  while  b  tween  Ihe  departments  ol  the  Hanta- 
Alpes  and  of  Ihe  Bassea-Alpn,  and  recdves  tuccmivdy  Iba 
considerable  Uliaye  river,  flowing  from  near  Ihe  foot  of  UoMc 
Viso  past  Barcdonnetit  (left),  and  then  the  small  tlteam  ol  ibe 
Luye  (right),  on  which,  a  lew  milea  above,  is  Gap.  Il  enlen  tha 
Baaset-Alprt  thortly  before  reaching  Sistcron,  whet*  il  is  joiDed 
(right)  by  the  wild  lorTcnl  of  the  BuEch.  flawing  from  Ihe  dcniale 
region  of  the  Dtvolay,  and  reccivet  the  Bltonc  Oefi)  (on  whxb 
DigDe,  the  capital  of  the  depanment,  is  situated)  and  the  At** 
(Icll).  before  quilting  Ihe  department  of  the  Basica-Alpet  joit 
as  it  is  reinfoiccd  (lell)  by  the  Verdon,  Bowing  (lom  the  lower 
tuminiu  of  the  Maritime  Alps  past  Cattdlane,  After  paainf 
through  some  narrow  gorges  near  Sitteron  the  bed  of  Ibe  tiv« 
beoimn  wide,  and  spreads  desolation  around,  the  fitqucM 
ovEiflowi  bciog  kepi  within  bounds  by  numerous  dykes  and 
fpbankmcBlt..   Theie  leatnnt  ue  etpecialiy  taatked  wbea  llw 
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dvn,  afltr  kaiiog  llw  Buao-Alpo,  mmi  boidi  N.W.  utd, 
ilwty*  Kivins  *■  lbs  bounduy  bBlw«D  Ihii  deputncnU  of 
VauduK  (N.)  ud  or  the  Baucha-du-Rbtec  <E.),  futa  CknOloa 
before  il  eSects  Us  iuiKlian  wjlh  Ibe  RMm.  Tbe  dnioafs  u«i 
irflbe  Dunnce  il  iboul  5ii6aq.  n.,  wUIe  tbehBghlUdonndi 
[■  6550  II.,  if  leckODCd  from  the  like*  od  the  Uoat  GeniTre.  or 
1850  (L  if  we  take  Ibou  U  iIh  hodot  Uw  Nfvache  villiy  M  the 
[rue  lOuriz  of  tlie  river.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

DOKAW).  ASHBB  BHOWK  (i7«6-iSU),  Americu  palnler 
and  eognver,  wu  bom  at  SoaiJi  Orufe,  Ngt  Jency,  od  ihe 

■  IM  of  Auguit  1746,  He  woriied  wilb  hia  IbUkt,  1  watch- 
Diaker;  was  ^>preiiticid  in  i4ii  to  an  engraver  naned  Peter 
Maverick;  and  bis  Gni  walk,  tbe  bead  ol  an  <4d  hcffiu  alter 
WaMD.allrafted  Ibe  altenlioo  a{  ttacartiH  TnunbclL  Durand 
cMabliibed  hi*  r^ulation  by  his  engraving  of  Tiuinbull'i 
"  Dtclualkio  of  iBdeptndOBce."  After  iBjs,  bowever,  be  de- 
voted hiaueLf  chiefly  to'poctiait  paiatiog.  He  painlHl  uvecal 
Of  tha  pmidenti  ol  Ibit  United  Stale*  and  many  oibei  men  of 
political  and  locial  pnmiaence.  In  ifl^a  he  viiiud  Ennqie, 
where  he  studied  the  work  of  tbe  oU  maateni  alter  hli  return 
bcdevoledhiauclfabDMtEiitbiiiytalandtcape.  Hedied  at  South 
Onnie  on  the  17th  ot  Septenber  1U6.  He  hul  been  one  of 
tbt  founded  of  tbe  NatimiBl  Academy  of  Deiiga  1b  iSiS,  and 
wu  it*  proidtnt  ia  1S4S-1861.  Duiand  may  be  called  the 
lather  ol  Ibe  Hudwa  River  ScbooL  Abboogh  there  wai  loaie- 
thing  hud  and  UMympMbetlc  about  bk  lanifacape*,  and  im- 
oeceuary  detail*  ud  liivUiilia  van  Dmr^mnnineiit,  b«  vai 
a  well-tiained  crallsoMO,  and  bit  mrk  ii  maiked  by  rincerity. 

DUIUMa  OUIUADNB  (CmuEUnn  DuiaMDOt),  alia 
known  la  Duumi  Di  DtnUHtB,  from  tha  Italiia  fonn  o(  ZliraaA 
jUiw,  a*  be  »BKUne>  Ugaed  biaatU  (c  >i3D-ii96},  Pnncb 
ouwniit  and  litnigicid  writer,  and  biitaop  of  Hende,  waa  bom  at 
PuiioiBOB,  near  Beaien.  of  ■  noble  family  ol  Lmgoedoc  Be 
Kudied  law  ai  Bohvu,  capedally  idtb  Bcnuidu*  of  Panna, 
and  about  1164  wu  teadUng  oooo  law  with  mcceMU  Uodena. 
Oeinenl  IV.,  lii*  leUow-countiyniin,  callsd  Um  to  the  poati&cil 

tcooDveaied  demeu^  lacwor  Gngny  X.  to  tbe  coandl  of 
Lyon*,  the  cOBttUatloH  ot  wUcb  he  Aaw  iq>,  along  with  tome 
oUm  prelatei.  A*  *piiitin]  and  temporal  legale  oft  he  pniimony 
of  St  Fetei,  be  recaiTcd  in  1178,  to  Ihe  nune  of  the  pope,  the 
homage  of  Bologna  aad  oF  the  other  dllei  ol  Ksmagna.  Martin 
IV.  made  him  vicaiiiaritua]  in  iifli,  tboigoTeraorof  Roraagna 
and  of  the  Manb  of  Ancona  (i  iSj).    In  the  midsl  of  theitnig^ 

■  -      mCueUiaDdGhibellii       "  
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tbe  papal  territorie*,  both  by  diplomacy  and  by : 
IV.  ntained  him  in  bit  officca,  aad  ibbongh  dected  Uthop  of 
UeadBiniiM,ben«aiBcdiBltalyaniilri9i.  IniigjbenliiMd 
tbi  arthhisboptic  of  Raimuu,  offered  him  by  Boolfico  Vll!., 
bol  aecfpted  tbe  latk  of  padfylag  again  U*  former  pnuiocei 
of  Romagna  and  tbe  Uarcb  of  Anoona.  In  1)96  be  withdrew 
to  Rome,  irikere  be  died  on  tbe  m  of  Novenber. 
'  Durandut'  princ^  work  b  the  Sfcculiim  juHtial;  which 
wu  drawn  op  in  1171  •  ■«!  revlred  in  tiSA  and  dqi.  It  i*  a 
■neial  eiplinilion  of  dvil.  criminal  and  cinoBical  pcotedure, 
■ad  al*a  includf*  a  aurvey  ol  the  nbject  ol  contract*.  It  ii  • 
temaAible  lyniheui  of  Ronun  and  eccltalulial  law,  ditllfl. 
guithed  by  iu  clarity,  it*  method,  and  eepedally  it*  practical 
*enie,  in  a  field  in  which  It  wu  pioneer,  and  iti  rcpste  ~  ~ 
great  and  lasting  in  the  court*  u  In  Ihe  (cbodi.    Il  • 

Dnrandns  the  name  of  "  The  Spcodalor."    It  wucomi. 

upon  by  Giovanni  Andrea  (m  iMti)>  and  by  Baldni,  and  in  i}o6 
Cudinal  Btranger  drew  uji  an  alphabetical  table  of  itt  eoolenla 
</iBnifsr«Mi].  There  are  many  maniacript*  of  tbe  Sfcc»him, 
and  several  edition*,  of  trtiich  the  nou  laual  i*  Ihat  of  Turin  In 
1J7B  in  1  volume*,  containing  all  eddlltoni  and  uhlat,  Thii 
edition  wu  reproduced  at  Pnmklon  in  ifiii  1 
next  important  work  of  Dniandut  b  the  KM 
afidtnim,  1  liturgical  treulse  written  la  Italy 
tbe  oritf  n  and  eymbolic  sense  of  the  Christian  rili 
•  picture  of  (be  liturgy  of  the  ijib  eentuiy  in  lli 
In  it*  vaiioui  fotmi.  it*  tradftional  louices,  ani 


tbecherrcfa  bu3Anp  and  tnrailure.  With  Mart  jne's  &  aMiqnb 
Mcdaiat  tiMai  il  is  Ihe  main  authority  on  Western  liturgica. 
It  hu  nm  thnngh  variou*  edition*,  from  its  fini  puUicaiion  in 
I4S!)  lo  the  hut  edition  at  Naples,  1 8M.  The  other  impottant 
wort*  of  Durandu*  comprise  a  Rtfirleriiim  jiait  ivama 
(AwsriBB  avcan),  a  colleclion  of  dtations  from  canonists  on 
qnestioni  of  controvtisy — often  published  along  with  the 
Sptaiam;  a  C«BM«larHif  ia  taaotiaitium  ZnfifmcaK  cms. 
cUmm  (ed.  Fano.  isAf),  of  espedil  value  owing  to  the  share  ol 
Durandus  in  (be  elahoratioa  of  tbe  constitutioDa  cf  (his  councD 
(1174).  and  inserted  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  Satat. 

A  nephew  of  "The  Speculator,"  also  named  GuiLLatm 
DunAHD  (d.  ijjo),  and  also  a  canonist,  wu  rector  ot  the  nni- 
veraiiy  of  Toulouse  and  succeeded  his  uode  as  bishop  of  Menda 
He  wKKe  In  ijii,  in  (snneiion  with  the  council  of  Viennc,  Dt 
wudo  cfMraadJ  cbhcO^  h  um/lilit  n  Eaiaio  nJtnitMdii. 
It  attack*  the  abnee*  of  tbe  Cfanich  witb  eatrerne  sincerity  and 


sec  V.  Leeleic  In  BiiUirt  UtfMn  A  fs 

l97(i84>);SchuIle,  CueUcUiArQwUn 
.  L.».uc».  n«w  I'S??!;  t.  Male.  LAn  nlitiaa  «r  XISI' 
>tU  II  Ffuki  (iSoa).  On  tbe  nephew  nc  B.  Kaurtau.  in  Jtrnnal 
j««iUiCiB92),44- 

DnRAHIh  OniLLAUHK  [d.  1334).  Pnncb  scholastic  theo- 
^an,  known  also  by  the  Latin  foim  of  his  name  u  Ddkandui 
Si  Pourciin  [di  Samla  Parciaiui).  and  as  DeOer  Stioltiliaimai, 
as  bom  at  St  Pouicaia.sur-Sioule  in  tbe  BouibonHns.  Ha 
iiercd  the  Dominican  order  at  Clermont,  aikd  in  ijij  wu 
lade  a  doctor  in  Paris,  where  he  lau^t  till  Pope  Jebo  XXIL 
died  him  (0  Avignon  u  msslei  of  the  sacred  palace,  i.i.  theo- 
logicat  adviser  aiid  preacher  to  (he  pope.  He  subsequendy 
beclDiebishopof  Linioui(L3ij},  of  LePuy  (131S)  and  of  Meaul 
(iji«).  He  composed  a  commehUry  on  (be  Sentences  of  Petei 
Lombard,  in  irbich.  breaking  with  Ihe  realism  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  be  antiupalcd  the  lirmiiiism  ol  William  of  Occinv 
and  gave  up  (he  attempt  to  show  that  dogmas  can  be  demoo- 
ilralcd  by  reason.  In  the  question  ol  the  bcatifc  vision,  arising 
oulofopinionspromu!ga((d  by  John  XXII.  (i-i.),  he  sided  wilb 
Thomas  Walleis,  Aimand  dc  Bcllovisu  and  tbe  doctors  of  ihe 
faculty  of  theology  in  Paris  against  ifae  pope,  and  composed  hi* 
Di  ilalu  animarum  pasi  scpaialioncm  a  lerftn.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  ol  his  JTi  tritim  jnrisiklwtHM  qnUmi  papalmt 
ritilur,  UH  it  jxaiiiiclieiu  adaiailiia  tt  it  It^ta. 

See  B.  Hauitiu,  BiUoirt  ii  la  fliiliiiteliu  laUitiamt  (ind  ed, 
Parii,  1R71);  C.  Werner,  Dii  StkaUttiik  ill  liiurm  IfiOilaUiri, 
vol,  ii.  (ftmns,  iM]):  H.  S.  Denifle.  in  Arel^f.  LiUmW  imif 
KmicntiiMcUe.  ii.  iltSt.):  U.  Chevalier,  lOp.  it,  mmai  kiO. 
da  uuytn  dgt,  tj-  Durand  de  St  Pouitua> 

DDRAMM,  aiAOOm  (1S07-1894),  TtaUtn  ~  genera)  and 
Katcsmin.  was  bom  at  Mondovi  In  PjedmonL  He  wu  implf-, 
cated  in  (he  revolulionary  movements  of  i8ji  and  1I31,  after 
which  be  wa*  obliged  to  lake  refuge  abroad.  He  served  in 
the  Belgian  amy,  taking  ptn  in  the  war  of  tSji,  and  fought  in 
Portugal  In  iBjj.  The  following  year  he  entered  the  service  of 
Spain,  irikcn  he  fought  in  various  campaifins,  and  was  pmma(cd 
colond  In  iSjS.  Alter  1  short  stay  in  France  be  returned  to 
Italy  and  idenliBed  himself  with  (be  Liberal  movemeD(;  he' 
became  an  active  fouraaltM,  and  founded  a  newspaper  calleid 
L'OpinimiB  1S47,  In  tS^I  be  wu  one  of  (hose  who  asked 
King  Charles  Alber(  for  the  constitution.  On  ibe  onibteik  of 
Ibe  war  wl lb  Austria  he  took  command  ol  the  Lombard  volunleen 
u  major-general,  and  in  (be  campaign  of  1B49  he  wu  aide-de-| 
camp  (0  the  king.  He  wu  elected  member  id  the  first  Pled-| 
monlese  parliament  and  wu  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Caronr-, 
during  (he  Crimean  campaign  he  (oak  General  La  Marmora'* 
place  u  war  mlnistn.  In  1S5;  he  wu  nominated  senator,' 
lieutenant-general  Id  1S5A,  ambasudor  at  Constantinople  in 
1I50,  and  minister  for  foreign  allain  in  (he  Rattaad  ctbtnet  two 
years  later.  He  wuprcslden(  of  the  senate  from  tSS4  toiB87, 
after  which  year  be  retired  from  (he  atnly.    He  died  in  1B94. 

Hisbrolher.  Giovanni  Duiahoo  (1304-11)69),  wu  in  early  lifti 
driven  into  eidle  on  account  of  his  Liberal  opinions.  He  sMVcd 
in  (be  armin  of  Belgium.  Portugal  and  Spain,  diHJagoisfaing 
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himKli  in  muiy  en(ig«Bfn1i.  Returning  to  luly  on  the  oul- 
liRSk  dI  the  RvoLution  d  1S48,  he  wu  appoinicd  conminda 
oC  *  diviiioB  ol  the  pontibcii  lorco,  md  (ought  agiinu  the 

to  PicdmoDi  u  oujoc-cencnL  In  the  campaign  ol  iS4Qh(coin- 
BOBded  Ibe  fint  Fiedmauloe  di vidian;  he  uibsequently  xrvid 
in  tbr  Crimea,  in  the  wu  of  1859,  utd  in  ihu  dI  1S66  u  com- 
Binder  of  IIk  L  Amy  Cotpa.  In  1867  he  wn  apponied 
pcoidcnt  et  tbe  upRaie  milituy  and  nival  IribuniL 

DUBAlieO,  a  aute  of  DonlwrB  Muico,  bounded  K.  by 
Cbihuahui,  E.  )nd  S.E,  by  Coahuila,  S.  by  Zacatecaa  and  the 
Urriloiy  0*  Tfpic,  and  W.  by  Sinaloa.  Pop.  (iSfls)  sji.MO; 
(iqco)  J7a,>94.  Ari  jS,ood  )q.  ra.  Dnnngo  ii  i  continuation 
VHitbward  tk  the  bich»  ftetni-aiid  ptatcau  c^  Chthuabua,  with 
the  Sierta  Madrc  eitending  along  ita  western  side.  The  fi«Ls£n 
de  Hapimi  coven  iti  N.E.  ancle,  and  b  the  5.  there  are  peculiar 
volcaakhill>,eov«riiicibautiai>oH].ni.  and  known  as  La  Bicfta. 
TIm  Sohin  de  Uapimf,  previous  to  the  building  o[  the  Mexican 
Ceatnl  nilway  wrou  it.  had  been  considered  an  uninhabitable 
doen,  but  irngation  experiments  bave  demanetratcd  that  fts 
•oil  il  highly  fe^c  and  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton 
and  (rult.    'fhe  ninlaU  is  vciy  light  in  the  eastern  part  o[  the 

prccl[Hlilion  whatever,  but  is  the  W.  It  is  lufiideat  to  produce 
good  pastunge  and  considerable  areuof  forest.  There  ate  no 
livers  of  any  miKnitude  in  the  itate.  The  largest  ft  the  Rio 
Naiaa,  which  Sows  cattBard  into  the  Isles  of  the  Uapimf  depres- 
■ion,  and  the  Memuiial,  which  flows  S.W.  through  the  liems 
10  the  Pacific  coas^  The  climate  is  generally  dry  and  hcalthM. 
Cotton  \l  produced  to  a  Umiled  extent,  especially  where  irriga- 
tion  is  employed,  and  wheat,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  sugar-cane 

iloct-rai^ng  is  successfuL  The  principal  Industry  of  Duraneo, 
however,  is  mining,  and  tone  of  the  richest  and  bat  liaowa 
minesol  Mexico  are  found  in  the  lUte.  Besidu  silver,  which  haj 
been  tilentively  mined  since  the  Enl  arrival  o(  the  Spanish 
tinder  Frandsco  de  Ibarra  (iSS4~i5Si)>  E°1d,  copper,  iron, 
dnnabti,  tin,  coal  and  rubies  are  found.  The  famous  Cerro  del 
Mcrcado,  i  ai.  from  the  dly  of  Durango,  is  a  hill  composed  in 
(teat  part  of  remarkably  pure  Iron  ore,  and  Is  estimated  to  contain 
J06/»o,oco  ions  of  that  metat.  Near  it  are  Iron  and  steel  works. 
The  principal  mining  districts  of  Durango  include  San  Dimas 
(on  the  »«lemslopcof  the  main  sierra), Guirisamey.BucnavIsta, 
Gavilanes,  Guanacevf,  Mafninf,  El  Oro  and  Indf.  In  the  fiist- 
nimcd  is  the  celebnted  Canddaiis  mine,  where  the  ores  (largely 
argentite)  »»ay  between  t^o  and  (140  1  ton,  the  aggregate 
output  being  estimated  aa  over  (100,000,000  before  the  clo»c 
of  the  i«th  century.  With  tlte  exception  d  tiiver,  the  mineral 
resouices  of  Che  state  have  been  but  slightly  developed  because 
of  difficult  and  expensive  transportation.  The  Mcsicnn  Central 
railway  crosses  the  eastern  side  of  the  state,  and  the  Mf 
International  cnues  N.E.  to  S.W.  through  the  state  capil 
its  way  to  the  port  of  Maiatlin.  The  history  of  Durai 
similar  to  that  of  Chihuahua,  the  stale  originally  forming  part 
of  the  province  of  Nuevi  Viscaya.  Thecspital  is  Dunngo,  end 
among  the  principal  to«ni  are  Guanacevt  (pcft.  6859),  £1  Oio, 
Notnbn  de  Dloa  (the  £rtt  Spanish  settlement  in  the  tuti), 
San  Juan  de  Gusdalupe,  San  Dimas  and  Villa  Lerdo.  These 
are  comparatively  small  mining  towns-  MapimI  Lies  r.^ 
N.N.E.  ol  Durango  and  gives  its  name  U  tbegrcAt  ariddeprecajon 
situated  still  farther  north. 

DURAIIGg,  Kimetimei  called  CtmuD  m  ViCiouA,  a  dly  of 
Ueiico.capiUI  ol  the  state  of  Quiaigo^  574  D.  N.W.  of  the  federal 
capital,  in  lat.  14*  is"  N.,  long.  roj'ss'W.  Pop.  (1900)  ii,o«i 
Durai^o  is  served  by  the  Mexican  InlematjaDat  railway.  Tbe 
dty  Blauis  in  tbe  picturesque  Guadiana  valley  formed  by 
etstcrly  sixua  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  about  6850  it.  above  tbe  tea. 
It  has  a  mild,  healthy  climate,  and  is  turrounded  by  a  ditlrici 
of  cnmidfraHi'  fertility,  Durango  It  an  iaportani  onniog  and 
commerda]  centce,  and  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  moat  influenlial 
towoa  of  northern  Muica  It  is  tbe  teal  of  a  bishof^  and  ha* 
le  caiiicdnl,  ten  parish  chuichet,  ■  aational  iulilute 


or  college,  an  episcopal  tcniiury,  goveTtmenl  tiuiKliact,  ■  pirtfc 
rary,hospjla],  penitentiary  and  bulUring.  The  dty  is  pro^idrf 
.h  urban  and  suburban  tramways,  electric  light,  telephcne 
vice  aihi  an  abundant  water-supply,  and  ihere  are  Ihemid 
Hngsinilsvidnily.  Its  manufacturing  establishments  Indu^ 
luction  works,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  glass  works,  iioa 
indries,  tanneries,  flour  mills,  sugar  rebneries  and  ioba[r« 
tories.  Durango  was  founded  in  15AJ  by  Aloiua  Pacfaeea 
under  the  direction  of  Governor  FTUtdsco  de  Ibarra,  who  lu&ed 
alter  a  dty  of  hit  nativn  ptoviiKc  in  Spain,  It  was  known, 
iwcver,  as  Coadiana  (or  a  century  thereafter,  and  tI*  Sist 
shops  wen  given  that  title.  It  was  the  capita]  of  Ibam'i 
:w  province  of  Nueva  Viicaya,  which  induded  Duruifla  aad 
Chihuahua,  and  continued  at  tuch  down  to  '   ' 


A  the 
1  ol  the 


DURANt,  or  DuUAHi,  the  dominant  race  of  Afghans,  to 
which  the  ruling  family  at  Kabul  belonp.  The  Duranii  number 
100,000  fighting  men,  and  have  two  branches,  the  Zirak  and  the 
Panj'pal,  To  the  former  section  belong  the  Popaliai.  AL~kBoi, 
Baraluai  and  Achakai;  and  to  tbe  Utter  the  Nunai,  Alixai, 
Isakoi,  Khokani  and  Maku  tribes,  Tbe  StddoHi  cl 
Popaliai  Duranis  fumi^ied  the  first  Independent  sba 
Durani  dyaasty  (tji.  1747),  the  Barakiifi  rumishing  1 
The  line  of  the  ahahs  waa  overthrown  in  the  third  | 
(a.0.  1R34),  after  a  protracted  period  of  anarchy  and  1 
wluch  broke  out  on  the  death  In  AJi.  1775  of  AhiiLMi  ^lan 
Durtiu,  tbe  lounder  of  Afghan  national  independence. 

Bat  Dunm  is  a  nunc  sometimes  applied  to  the  indepeitdeol 
Pathan  tribes  who  inhabit  the  hill  districts  louih  of  the  Hiada 
Rush,  parts  of  tbe  Indus  valley,  the  Sail  Range,  and  the  rai^ 
of  Sulimin,  which  were  fint  conceded  to  them  by  Ahmad  Sbah. 
Bar  Durini  includes  the  Yotafui,  Ulman  Khd,  TUkaak, 
Mohmaods,  Afridit,  Onkoii  and  Shinwarii,  a*  well  aa  tht 
Pitbii  tribes  of  the  plaint  of  Peihawu  and  tboie  of  Bangaib 
and  Khaltak,  although  the  derivation  at  tome  «(  tlieae  uibti 
from  the  true  Durani  stock  is  doubtful. 

DURAHTE.  FRAKCESOO  (t6a4-t7SS),  Italian  compoaer,  »M 
bomatFraitamag^ore,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  1  jUi  o( 
March  1684.  At  an  cai^  age  he  entered  the  Ontcrvatorfo  id 
poveri  di  GesH  Crista,  at  Naples,  where  he  received  lenoos  [roa 
Gaetano  Greco;  Eater  he  became  a  pupil  of  Alestandro  Scariattl 
at  the  ConservaltHio  di  Sent'  Ortofrio.  He  ia  alto  tuppCKd  u 
have  studied  under  Pasquini  and  PitonI  in  Rone,  but  m  docu- 
mentary proof  of  this  statement  can  be  given.  He  is  said  to  bava 
succeeded  Scarlslti  in  1715  at  Sent'  Onofrio,  and  to  haw  re- 
mained there  until  1741.  when  be  succeeded  Porpora  aa  heAd  ef 
Ike  Conaervatotiodi  Sanu  Maria  di  Loreto,  also  at  NapOei.  Tirii 
pott  he  held  for  thirteen  yean,  till  hit  deaib  on  the  tjth  ol 
August  I7J5  at  Naples.  He  was  mairicd  three  timea.  Mil 
fame  as  a  teacher  was  sU  but  unrivalled,  and  Jomadli,  P 
Pergolesi,  Pied 

presented  by  Sdvaggi,  a  NeapoUtaa 
iovcroian,iotbePaiislibtaty.  Aeatalogoeolii  nay  be  loaw! 
in  Fitis't  BietratkU  BBWmSi.  The  imperial  hbniy  of  Vienna 
also  preserves  a  valuable  a"  -■--  •  — 
Two  requiems,  aevcnl  naa 
work,  is  tfag  Pailand  Uaa  (or  loitf  n 
of  the  pnphet  Jesemish  aicaoMngBt  Us  moat  impattaal  leiiiB^ 
Hie  fact  that  Dunitte  nevei  conpoacd  lor  the  stage  btos^l  Uoi 
■nted  n  ■  '  * 


muuc  Although  certainly  one  of  the  best  duitdi  tompoaen  dI 
hit  style  and  period,  be  is  far  inferior  to  Leo,  and  tccBis  to  have 
been  tbe  fouidcr  oj  tbe  tentimental  ichool  ol  ItaliaB  cAnick 
rautie.  Leo  and  Scirtalli  at  Ibdr  best  have  a  ntidity  and 
dignity  entirely  wanting  in  DunntE,  and  Aleasandn  Scailaiti  at 
hit  sront  it  fiivalous  rather  than  aentiraeDtaL  Thii  type  el 
mutie  is  cbarmetislic  of  Durante  as  a  man;  InteUeitnaBy 
ancnltured.  but  tincerdy  devouc  At  a  teacher  he  indsled  on  the 
strict  obtetviDce  of  tulet  (or  which  he  either  would  not  artoM 
not  give  a  reason,  diSeting  thus  Imn  Aleaandro  Scarlaltl, 
wboae  Iteil  ore  wit  10  develop  Us  pufils' talenti  accordini  M 
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theb  own  todvidtuUtlci,  reQnfiHB  iD  lain  li  mlaBvint  (s 
Ub  exttaUlc  mom  oi  mMic4l  bciuly.  Hum  rishtly  pmaled 
fuiat  DniuiU't  being  dexribed  u  Ibe  graatiM  bumamit 
oi  Italy,  >  titk  whicb  could  be  cUimed  only  by  Akuindro 
ScBiUttL  (E.  J.  D.) 

SDHiO.  MSi  DB  UMU  RITA  (i;iO-i7B4).  BtafiHui  pa«I, 


ia,iai 


•od  died  In  LnboD  in  1 7S4.  He  Mudicd  >l  Coimbn,  In  nntnggl, 
frmdiuted  ■■  ■  doctor  of  divizuty,  b«Ame'&  Dcmber  of  the 
Au^mtioiiji  Dcdei  of  friin,  and  obtaiacd  ■  gnat  reputAtii 
pnacber.  HiviBgiiriUtcdtbeinniiterPomlBlbybtodefi 
Ibe  Jouii*,  he  retired  Iion  Partngil  In  1759;  uu],  aftei 
ImpriMDed  ia  Spain  h  ■  ipy.  found  bit  my  to  iKiy  In  176J, 
when  b*  beonc  Kqnunted  with  Alfint,  FlDdnwnle,  CuU 
BBdatbalhiniTBaiofllMtlDM.  On  bi*  Mum  to  Prntu^ I  he 
ildiveed  the  l^wolag  (ddnw  u  the  imivaill  y  ol  Cofnbn  loi  Ibc 
year  1777;  but  fooa  after  lelirad  to  the  cMHen  of  ■  Giallan 
convent.  Attbe  timeolbbdathbcuughtio  tbelittlecoOcse 
belonging  to  ibalordei  in  UriMML  Hii  epic  in  ten  onto*,  entitled 
Caramtru,  fetma  ipict  ie  iaeiAHmailt  ia  Bakia,  appealed  in 
Liibon  In  1781,  but  pnivcd  at  fint  i  total  fiiture.  lu  value  bu 
graduiDy  been  recognized,  and  h  now  lanki  as  one  of  Ihc  ben 
poeiBt  in  Braiilian  Jiteralure — remarluble  eapedally  for  ill  fine 
descriptians  of  uxncry  and  native  life  in  Soutb  America,  The 
toatwlc  inili  tule  oi  Rio  de  Janeiro ollered  a  prize  la  the  anlbor  of 
tbe  beM  «say  on  Ibe  legend  of  Caramfirui  and  the  succesful 
coinpctltor  published  a  new  edition  of  Duito*!  poem.  There  h  a 
Fleacfa  tnmlilioD  which  ippeued  in  Pirii  in  iBty. 

See  Adolfo  de  Vamhageo,  Epiai  BmiMm  (I^Sl  \  Perdra  da 
Sttn.Oi  Vailu  iUia:ra  it  Bntil  itls^}:  WoU.  Li  Brba  laUrtin 
Wcrii*.  IS6J);  Soters'dn  Reb,  Cmtu  4t  lilOratam  PilMtmaa  1 
Bn^bira.  vol  iv.  (Minikls.  iS6»):  Jo^  VoiMlmn,  £m(M  dr 
UlaaUan  Anoilnni,  uiHila  Hrif  (Rio,  1901)- 

DDHAZZO  (inc.  EfUanmnt  and  DymtUmK;  Albaidan, 
Darrtri;  Tttrklifa  and  Slavonic,  Dtai)l),  a  leapott  and  capital  st 
Ihennjak  ol  Duraiio,  in  the  vilayet  of  lannlna,  Albania,  TUiiey. 
Pap.(i9oo)iboiitsooo.  I>vuanol>Bbaatjom.S.aI Scutari,  on 
thcBayof  Duravo,nBtn]etofIbeAdttalic$ea.  Iihtbeieatot 
a  Roman  Citholk  ucbbiibop  and  a  Creek  metropiAtui,  but  in 
every  leipecl  ha*  greatly  declined  from  lie  former  ptoiperily. 
The  wall]  an  dilapidated;  ptant-irte*  grow  on  the  giginiic 
ruini  of  iti  old  Byianllne  diadri;  and  ill  birhour,  once  equally 
eomnwdioua  and  lafe,  i>  gndoiUy  liecoDnng  lilted  up.  Tbe 
only  feature!  worthy  of  noUce  ate  the  quay,  wlib  (tt  rowi  of 
cannon,  and  the  bridge,  ;jo  ft,  long,  whicb  leidt  acraa  the 
Bunha  itretchlng  along  the  coait.  The  chief  expoiU  are  ^ve 
oQ— largely  manidactortd  in  the  dktrict — wlieit,  oats,  bartey, 
pottery  and  ^n*. 

Etidammu  wa*  fenndeit  by  ■  folnt  colony  of  Coreyieana 
■nd  Corlnthitni  lowardi  the  doie  of  tbe  Tlh  century  ax.,  and 
fmn  lt(  admirable  poeiilon  and  the  ferliliiy  of  the  lurrounding 
country  loon  tOM  Into  veiy  considenble  Impocunce.  The 
diMolutiDnDfitiori^nai  oEgarchiol  gDvemmcDl  by  the  demo- 
ciatic  Dppotitlon,  the  conteqaeat  quartd  between  Corcyta  and 
Ibc  oligarchical  dly  of  Corinlh,  and  the  Intervention  of  Athens 
ea  behalf  of  Corcyra.  are  usually  included  among  the  contribu- 
tory cauKS  of  the  Peloponnesiin  War  (431-^04  B.C.).  In  311 
■.C-,  Epidsmnus  was  leiad  by  the  Ulyrian  king  Gliudu,  and 
■bonly  afterwarda  It  passed  Isto  the  power  of  (be  Romans. 
Ai  the  name  Epidamnui  sounded  lo  Roman  ein  like  an  evil 
omen,  ai  though  It  were  derived  from  the  Latin  Jamiiiin,"  ki69" 
«  "  ham,"  the  altemallve  aaige  of  DymcMium,  which  the 
dly  postibly  received  from  tbe  rugged  nature  of  the  adjoining 
tea-coasi,  came  into  general  use.  Thenectorwrd  Epidamnuj 
nae  rapidly  In  importance.  Ilwai  a  favourite  point  ofdebarca. 
tion  for  the  Roman  aimies;  tbe  great  military  toad  known  as 
the  rid  Epatia  led  from  Dyrrachium  loTheasalonica  (Saloulca)  1 
and  anolher  highway  passed  soulbwards  lo  Bulhrotum  and 
Ambnid*.  Bnudswampsiendcied  the  city  almost  impresnable. 
and  in  48  s.C.  it  became  famous  aa  the  place  where  Fompey 
nude  bis  last  successful  resistance  to  Caesar.  After  Ihc  battle 
el  Actlum  in  ji  B.C..  Augmlui  made 


coViny  •(  hb  veleiuK  It  becaoM  >  cMlot  Gitn  and  a  great 

commercial  cmpatiuis  (lorcoinsteeMaler,  Humit,  ZeiluMr^  iffoii). 
The  lummit  of  it*  prcaperily  was  reached  about  the  end  of  the 
4lh  century,  when  it  wa)  made  Ibe  oipital  of  Eplms  Nov*.  It* 
hi^»pric,  Qekted  about  jiA  58,  was  raised  to  an  ajchbisbopcic 
In  449.  In  481  Ibe  dty  wa*  balcged  by  Theodorjc,  the  king 
of  the  East  Gothaj  and  in  tbe  roth  and  nth  ceiuuiit*  It  fra- 
qnenily  had  to  defend  ItieU  against  the  Bulgaiian*.  In  loSi 
it  waa  stormed  by  the  Norman  Robert  Guiscanf,  who  In  ibt 
previous  year  bad  defeated  the  Greeks  under  their  emperot 
Maiia;  and  In  iiSs  it  fdl  into  the  hands  of  Sing  WllUan 
of  Sicily.  Surrendered  to  Venice  in  i  »i,  it  afterward!  broke 
loose  fiora  the  republic  and  in  i  g6B  passed  into  the  pomeetion 
of  Charia  of  Acjou.  In  1173  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  SBMrtb- 
quake,  but  H  soon  recovered  from  Ibe  disaster,  and  became  an 
iodenndcnt  duchy  uader  John,  tbe  grandson  01  Charles  <i>v«- 
■104),  and  afterwanb  under  Ptullp  of  OtnMe.  Id  imfl  wan 
•naexed  to  Adaca,  in  13)6  to  Scrvia,  and  In  1394  to  Vecic4. 
Hie  'nirk*  Attained  poaunion  in  tjot. 

D'VIIBUr,  SIR  BEWANIH  (17T7-1M).  Biitiih  general 
and  colonial  adminixralof.  was  boni  fn  1777,  >nd  entered 
tbe  Brilisb  army  in  1793.  Promoted  lieotenant  and  captain  in 
1794  be  took  pott  in  that  year  in  opcnllaiB  in  Holland  umI 
Westphalia.  In  i;gs  he  sraved  under  Sir  Ralph  Abertnnby 
In  San  Domingo.  Kewentonhalf-payin  1800,  joining  tbeHoyil 
Mililaiy  College,  where  he  remained  until  iSoj,  w4iin  be  went 
to  Hanover  wlib  tbe  force  under  Laid  Cathout.  Retailing 
to-  England  he  tiled  varlons  itaS  offices,  and  in  November 

transferred  successively  to  Limerick  and  tbe  Cumgb.  Hetelned 
tHk  army  to  the  Peninsuhi  in  1808.  and  his  marked  abaitio 
a*  a  sufl  oEicer  led  to  hii  selection  by  General  (iflerwaids 
Viscount)  Beresford  as  quartermaiter-genenl  in  the  rcoiganim- 
lion  of  the  Portuguese  army.  He  served  thiougboul  the  t^nln- 
lulat  War  without  once  going  on  leave  and  took  part  In  nine 
pilched  battles  and  lieges,  Busaco,  Albuera,  Badajoc,  Salamanca, 
Vitioiia,  the  Pyrenees,  the  IflveUe,  the  NIve  and  Toulonae. 
He  WIS  promoted  msior-general  in  tbe  PoitugueM  srtny  and 
colond  in  the  British  array  h)  1813,  and  made  a  K.C.B.  In 
1S15.  He  nnnsiacd  in  Portngal  until  1S16,  when  he  wai  sina- 
moned  home  to  take  up  the  posts  of  colonel  of  the  royal  stefl 
corps  end  deputy  quartermasteT-general  at  the  Hoiae  Ouorda. 
In  1819  hebecame  major-general  and  in  1S37  lieutenant 'general. 
From  iSj9  be  was  colonel  of  the  jut  Foot. 
'  Sir  Benjamin  began  his  career  as  coknlil  adtniidMrator  in 
i8»  when  he  wo*  made  governor  ol  Antigua.  In  1814  he  wa* 
trnnsferred  to  Dcmenra  and  Esscquibo,  then  in  a  distuitied 
condition  owing  to  *  rl^ng  among  the  sieves  consequent  on 
the  emandpatlon  movement  in  Great  Britain.  DlJiban's  rule 
proved  successlul.  and  In  1631  be  carried  out  the  amalgamation 
ol  Berbice  with  tbeothercounllest  the  whole  forming  Ihe  colony 
of  British  Guiana,  of  which  D'Urbao  was  fint  governor.    The 


OS  brgely  oi  Dutd  „  .  _  . .  _ 
appointment  a*  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  He  assumed  office 
In  January  1834.  and  tbe  four  years  during  which  be  beld  thai 
post  were  of  great  impotiince  in  the  history  of  Soutb  Africa. 
They  witnessed  the  abolition  ol  slavery,  the  establishment  of  a 
legislative  council  and  municipal  councils  In  Cape  Colony,  the 
first  great  Xaflir  war  and  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Trek. 
The  irmncsi  and  justice  of  his  a dminisl  ration  won  the  cordial 
support  of  tlie  British  and  Dutch  colonists.  The  greater  part  of 
1833  was  occulted  In  repelh'ng  an  unprovoked  Invasion  of  tbe 
eastern  borders  of  the  colony  by  Xo*a  KoSii*.  To  protect  the 
inhabilanli  of  the  eastem  province  Sir  Benjamin  eiltndcd  the 
boundary  of  the  colony  to  the  Kd  river  and  erected  militaty 
posts  in  the  dislilct.  allowing  the  Xoa.  to  letnoin  under  British 
supervision.  Since  bis  appointment  to  the  Cipe  there  bad  been 
a  change  of  nunlslry  in  England,  and  Lord  Glenelg  had  become 
■ecrclaiyforthc  Coloni  e*  in  the  second  Mdboum  t  odminiU  ration. 
Prejudiced  against  any  eitension  of  British  authority  and 
lending  a  ready  ear  lo  a  emotl  but  influential  party  in  Soutb 
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AMca,  Glendc  (dopled  Dk  v)«»  tint' tbt  Kiffin  bid  been  Ihc 
vlctlru  of  'lyHteiCAEic  InjiuUcc  Id  a  moiocDtoin  dcspAich 
dxLed  tfic  96tli  ol  December  1835  he  let  torth  hi!  vien  tmd 
Inilfucted  SlrBcDJUBin  D'Urian  togireup  llie  neiriy  towied 
teirlloiy.  At  the  ttme  time  Sir  Andiies  Stsckcmirom,.  Btrt. 
(1791-1864),  ms  ^>pciated  limCeiiuiI-gavenioi  for  Ihe  euiem 
proviocn  of  the  ddoiiy  to  auiT  out  Uie  poUcy  of  tbc  borne 
govemnieiit,  in  irtdch  tha  Ki&r  cUcEi  irere  treated  is  being 
on  term*  of  bill  equaUlr  wiib  Eoropouu.  "'"-' —  '-  — ~ 
rniDC^  Clotdi  of  the  disulioui  cooieqiMn 
tlie  b«^naiax  of  the  loni  coune  of  vadlUCii 
great  hum  to  SontltAfriau  One  nnlt  of  Ibe  dc«  poUc;  irai 
to  itatMt  a  Mate  irf  ioKCiufly,  boideiiiis  on  uurchy,  in  Ibe 
CMIOB  proTioce,  and  tbii  coDdltion  wu  one  of  the  caOKs  ol  the 
Gnat  Trek  of  the  bnliA  taimcn  which  began  in  i8jA.  In 
various  dopatcha  EXUr^n  Jtatificd  hit  poeiiiaa,  chaiacteriiinE 
Un  l^ek  u  due  ta  "  inncuiitjr  of  life  and  pmpoty  Mxasoned 
by  the  recent  nwuiitti,  iudei)iule  conpenuiioD  tor  the  Idb 

mboat  iota  by  the  Kaffir  InvuioD."    (See  lurtbir  Sotus 
Araic«:  BUtry,  and  Om  CiaORV:  BUtty.)    But  Qeadg 


and  is  A  dopatcb  dated  the  »t  of  May  iSjt  he  infoimcd  Sir 
Benjamin  that  he  had  beunlievedef  office.  D 'Urban,  however, 
remained  governor  until  the  iiiival  of  his  niccenor.  Sir  George 
J4apier,  in  January  1838. 

During  UigDveroonhip  Sir  Benjamin  oideavourtd  to  bdp 
the  Britiifa  Mttlen  at  Port  Natal,  who  in  tSji  nanud  their 
town  D'Urbaa .  (now  wriuen  Duibu)  in  hii  booour,  but  hit 
(uggeaUoa  that  the  diitiicl  ibould  be  occntricd  M  >  Biititfa 
poxeviaD  wu  vetoed  by  lord  Qendg.  Though  do  lonfci 
b  office  DtJrlwn  itmained  in  South  Africa  onlQ  April  1846. 
In  1S40  he  was  made  a  G.C.B.,  and  hi  1S4J  declined  a  high 
mililaiy  sppcantment  In  India  o&eitd  him  by  Sic  Robert  Peel. 
Jn  Januant  1847  be  took  np  Ibe  conUoasd  of  the  troops  b 
Canada,  and  wai  itin  in  command  at  the  ^ime  ol  hi»  death  at 
Uontreal  OD  the  ijth  ol  Hay  1&49. 

•  DURIAH,  the  ptinc^  leaport  and  largeet  city -or  Katal, 
South  Africa,  the  harboui  bemg  known  u  I\>rt  Natal,  in  99*  51' 
48'  S.  31°  43'  49'  £.  It  i>  63io  m.  from  London  via  Madeira 
and  77S5  via  Soei,  B13  m.  by.  water  £.N.£.  fmm  Cape  Town  ud 
4S3  m.  by,  rail  S.S.E.  of  Jobtiiooburg.  Pop.  [1Q04)  67.841. 
of  whom  31,303  wen  wbito,  is,63i  A^tio  (chiefly  British 
Indiuu),  iS,Qii}  nativa  and  ■{>&>  of  miicd  race.  From  iti 
■ttuation  and  the  duracter  of  jtA  buildingi  Durban  is  one  of  the 
£nat  citiea  m  Soiith  Africa.  The  climate  a  generally  hot  And 
humid,  but  not  unliealthy.:  Although  nearly  hall  tbe  dtiieai 
are  Britiih,.  the  large  nnmbcrof  Indianj  engaged  in  every  kind 
of  work  givti  to  Durban  an  oriental  aqiect  poueoed  by  no  other 
town  in  South  Africa.  The  town  ii  built  on  the  E:  ^dc  of  a  bay 
(Durban  Bay  or  Bay  of  Natal),  the  entrance  to  which  is  marked 
on  the  west  by  a  bold  dl^  the  BluS,  whose  nunmit  ii  1^5  ft. 
above  the  ica,  and  ni  tbe  east  by  a  low  undy  ^it  called  the 
Point.  The  dly  extends  from  tlie  Point  along  tbe  nde  of  tbe 
bay  and  also  fra  some  distance  along  the  coast  of  tbe  Indian 
Ocean,  and  stretches  island  to  a  range  ol  low  hills  called  the 

I   Tbe  chief  gitttets,'SDlith,'West'and'Fliie,''ire  In  Ihe'lowei 

town,  plnllcl  to  one  another  and  to  the  b>y.  They  contain  tbe 
principal  pubBc  buHdingi,  wsrcbouscs  and  shops,  tbe  Bcrea 
hdngartddeDtlil  quarter.  Of  the  three  slrteu  mentioned.  West 
Street,  tbe  central  Ihoronghlsre,  is  tbe  Iniiitst-  In  lis  ccDtrc 
are' the  public  gardens.  In  which  b  a  handsome  btori  ol  buildings 
in  tlie  Eenaisssrice  s^de,  built  in  1906-190S  at  a  cost  of  over 
£300.000,  containing  the  town  ball,  municipal  offices,  public 
b*biar7,  rnntenm  snd  art  gallery.  The  art  pjlery  holds  many 
pictuta  ol  the  modem  Bricisb  scbooL  Opposite  the  mubicipal 
bnildingi  are  the  poet  and  tdtgtaph  offices,  a  £ne  edifice  (built 
tSSi-iSSs)  with  a  dock  tower  164  It.  high.  The  post  office 
fonnerly  eemd  ■*  tows  hall  In  Pine  Street  is  tbe  Centnl 
TtSway  station  and  tbe  spodous  Market  House.  Among  the 
cborcbes  St  Cyprian^  (Anslican),  is  Smith  Street,  has  a  hand- 


lomechinccl.  The  Soman  CatbolkcslbedtaIiia£Dcbaim« 
in  tbe  Gothic  style.  Tbe  town  possoeet  several  paths,  oat,  tW 
Viciorla  Park,  ladng  the  Indian  Ocean,  litis  put  of  Ibe  Una 
is  laid  out  with  pkasure  grounds  and  esplaoides.  Tlie  botanic 
gardens.  Id  the  upper  town,  contain  a  very  Snc  coUectiaa  ol 
flowering  shrubs  and  lemi-troplcal  trees.  Above  the  gardeos  is 
tbe  oburvatoiy.  Then  is  a  fine  statue  ol  Queca  VklariB  by 
'         '     '    tbe  public  gardens,  and  a  1 


by  rickshaw,  tbe  ninoi 

by  a  municipality  whic 

supplies  and  the  tramnay  system.    Hie  aanitaiy  se 

ciccUent.    The  main  water-lui^ly  Is  the  (Imlaas  lii 

enters  the  ocean  lam.  S.  of  tbe  port.    The  ""■""i"' 

which  is  based  on  capital  value,  was  fu.iMjl""  in  1909,   i«e 

rate,  including  water,  being  ijd.  In  tbe  j. 

Tbe  entiina  to  the  baibour  was  obstructed  by  a  tonnidBiile 
sand  bar,  but  as  the  result  of  dredging  opcntions  thoe  b  aow 
a  minbnum  depth  ol  water  at  the  opening  of  tbe  channel  isito 
ibe  bay  of  over  30  It.,  with  a  raaiimiun  depth  of  over  33  ft. 
The  width  of  the  passage  between  the  Bluff  and  the  Point  la 
450  ft.  From  the  loot  of  the  BluS  a  breakwater  extends  mrew 
3000  It.  into  the  sea.  and  parallel  to  it,  starting  from  the  Point, 
is  a  pier.    The  harbour  is  landlocked,  and  coven  7)  aq.  to. 

able  WHS  largely  increased  by  the  removal  during  1904-1908  of 
14,000,000  tons  □(  sand.  Tbe  port  has  over  3  m.  of  wharfaoc 
It  poosesacs  a  floating  dock  capable  of  lifting  a  vessel  of  8500 
tons,  a  floating  workshop,  a  patent  slip  for  souU  craft,  bydianlic 
cranes,  &e.  The  minimum  depth  alongside  Ibe  quays  at  lour 
water  is  33  ft.,  increased  at  places  to  over  30  (I.  Tbe  piiocipd 
wharves,  where  passengers,  maOs  and  genenl  mecchsndte  nr 
landed,  ore  along  the  Point.  On  the  opposite  side  at  tbe  foM  of 
the  Bluff  land  has  been  reclaimed  and  extensive  accoauaodatioa 
provided  for  ships  coaling.  At  Congella  at  the  N.E.  end  ol  the 
harbour  some  6j  acres  of  land  were  Kclaimed  during  1005-1006, 
and  wharves  buUl  for  the  handling  of  heavy  and  bulky  iwida 
such  as  timber  and  corrugated  iron.  Here  aUo  are  sitaaied 
waiehousc*  and  railway  works.  Tbe  |»rl  is  defended  by  batteiiea 
armed  with  modem  heavy  guns.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  almost 
codtensive  with  [he  foreign  trade  of  NataL 

ffiilary.— Tbe  early  history  of  Durban  is  doady  identified 
withthatolthecoIonyoINataL  Tbe  first  permanent  1  ' 
by  white  men  In  the  bay  was  mode  by  EngUshmea  in  i 
Lieutenant  F.  G.  FareweU,  R.  N.,  and  about  ten  cc 
weot thither  from  Ckpe  Town  in  the  brig  "  Salisbury,"  from  whidt 
drcucistancetbe  island  in  the  baygetsitsname.  In  i83Satawi>- 
ihip  was  loldouland  tbe  colonists  gave  it  the  name  ol  D'Urban. 
in  honour  of  Sir  Beniamin  D'Urban,  then  governor  of  Caps 
Colony.  At  this  time  a  missian  cburcb  was  built  on  ibe  heigbla 
overlDcJJog  the  bsy  by  Cspuin  Allen  Gardner,  R.N.,  who  named 
the  Ml  Drrca  in  gmtilude  for  support  received  from  the  settlers, 
whom  he  found  ",mare  noble  than  those  of "  Zululand — Dingoaa 
having  refused  to  allow  the  captain  to  start  a  mission  among  hia 
people.  From  December  1538  to  December  1830  a  small  British 
miliUry  force  Has  stationed  at  the  port.  On  lis  recall  the  little 
settlement  was  taken  possession  of  by  Dutch  emigrants  from  tbe 
Cope,  who  bad  defeated  tbe  Zulu  king  Dingaan,  and  who  Ibe  year 
befDrc  at  the  upper  end  of  tbe  bay  had  formed  an  encampment, 
Kangda  (look-out),  tbe  present  Congella.  The  Dutch  daiocd 
independence,  and  on  the  block-bouse  at  Durban  hoisted  tbe 
flag  of  the  "  RepubLc  of  Natalia."  In  18:42,  however,  a  Britith 
military  force  reoccupied  Durban,  and  on  the  15LI]  of  July  of 
that  year  a  treaty  was  signed  In  which  the  Dutch  recognisst 
British  sovereignty  ^lee  further  Natal:  Hiilety).  From  that 
date  Durban,  thou^  not  the  neat  of  govemment.  became  the 
principal  town  In  Natal.  In  iSjo  there  were  500  white  in- 
habitants, and  in  1833  tbe  town  was  granted  munidpsl  govon- 
ment.  TIk  first  msyor  was  Mr  (^rgeCalo  (c.  i Si 0-1 893),  one 
ol  thecarliest  settlers  in  Naid,    In  i86oaruil«ay  from  the  Point 
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Afghanisii 

durbv.  A  durbar  ii  the  I 

latter  icnic  the  word  has  come  to  be  applied 
laaaial  gilherisgs  like  Lord  Lylloo'i  durbar  lor  tli 
(rf  the  queen  emprcu ID  India  in  1877,  or  the  Delhi  aurnaroi  vyiy 
DOBEH,  a  Iowa  of  Germany,  in  tbe  Prunian  Bhioe  province, 
oa  (he  right  biok  of  tbe  Roei,  iq  in,  E.  from  Aii-U-Chapetle  on 
the  nuia  lint  of  nllwiy  to  Cologne.  Pop.(tgas)  19.170.  Ilhas 
two  FtotaliDt  and  tii  Raman  Catholic  churdiet,  among  the 
latter  the  Gothic  St  Annakirche,  laid  to  contain  a  portion  of  the 
head  of  Ihe  uint.  to  the  shrine  of  which  frequent  [rilgrimagea  are 
mAde-  There  are  several  high.grade  schools,  monumenls  id  the 
emperor  WiUiai  "    " 


olthel 


1  hi^d  by  the  Carolingiar 
ctntury.  It  received  dvic  rights  tariy  in  the  13th  century. 
Hypothecated  by  Ibe  nopctoc  Frederick  n.  to  Count  WiUiam  of 
JUlich,  it  became  incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  that  name,  and 
with  it  puied  to  Prussia  in  igi6. 

DOHBMB  (i'i*4'5  tettamethyl  benzene]  CiHi(CHi),,  a  hydro- 
carboa  which  ha*  been  recognlied  as  a  constiluenl  of  coal-tar. 
It  may  bo  prepared  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  bmm- 
pjevdocnmene  or  4-0  dibrom  metaijlene.  In  tbe  prceence  of 
lodfiUBi  or  by  the  action  of  methyl  chloride  on  toluene,  in  the 
preseitce  of  anhydroua  aluminiam  chloride.  It  crystaUixes  in 
plates,  hanng  a  camphor-like  sulci],  melting  at  74-Sa''  C.  and 
boiling  at  iS9-iqi°  C.  It  it  euily  Mluble  In  aieohol,  ethei  and 
benzene,  aad  sublimo  slowly  at  ordlnaty  tempecatuK.  On 
nidation  with  chromic  add  miilure ,  it  Is  complet  dy  decomposed 
Into  carbon  dloilde  and  acetic  add',  nitric  add  ozidizes  ii  lo 
durylic  and  cumldic  add*  [Cai,-(CH,)i'(COOH),|. 

DQBBR,  ALBSBCHT  (i47['Ts9g),  German  painter,  draughls- 
man  and  engraver,  wu  \iotn  al  Nuremberg  on  the  list  of  May 
1471.  Hisfamily  was  not  o(  Nuremberg  descent,  but  came  from 
the  vDlageof  EyUs  in  Hungary.  The  name,  however,  ii  German, 
and  the  family  device — an  open  door — points  lo  an  original 
form  ThOrer,  meaning  a  maker  of  doors  or  carpenter.  Albrechl 
DDrer  the  elder  was  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  and  settled  loon 
after  the  middle  of  the  ijlh  century  in  Nuremberg,  He  served 
as  assiitaot  under  a  master-goldsmith  of  the  dty.  Hletonymui 
Holpn.  and  In  14&S  married  his  master's  daughter  Barbara,  Ihe 
bridegroom  being  forty  and  the  bride  fifteen  yean  ot  age.  They 
had  eighteen  children,  of  whom  Albrechl  waa  the  second.  Tbe 
elder  DUrer  was  an  esteemed  craftHnan  and  pious  dtisto, 
.  (ametlmca,  a*  was  natural,  straitened  in  meara  by  the  ptessuie  of 
bis  numerous  progeny.  His  f amoussoo  writes  with  revercDce  and 
alfecilnn  of  both  parents,  and  has  left  a  loaching  nartativt  of 
their  dealh.bed  hoini.  He  painted  the  portrait  of  his  falbet 
twke.  finl  in  two.  oeit  lo  1497.    Tlic  lanMr  tt  Ibaa  la  in  tbe 


Ulfiii  al  Florence;  of  the  laiwr.  four  versions  ciisi 
National  Gallery,  (fomerly  in  the  Aihbunon-l 
collections)  having  the  best  daitn  to  oriipnaliiy. 

The  young  Albrccht  was  his  father's  favourite 
father,"  he  writes.  "  look  special  delight  in  me.    ' 
'  Lag  and  learning,  he  put  n 


nd  when  I  hi 


school  and  taughl  me  the  goldsmith's  irade."  By  and  by  ihe  boy 
found  himself  drawn  by  preference  from  goldsmith's  walk  10 
painting;  his  lather,  after  some  hesiiation  on  the  score  of  Ibe 
lime  already  spent  in  lenmiDg  the  former  trade,  gave  way  and 
apprenticed  him  lor  three  years,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  a  half,  to 
Ihe  prindpalpainierof  Ihe  town,  Uich&elWolgcmui.  Wolgemut 
fumlshn  a  complete  type  of  Ibe  GeimaD  painter  of  (hai  age. 
At  Ihe  head  of  a  large  shop  with  many  aa^tan  Is,  his  business  wu 
to  turn  out,  gcneially  for  a  small  price,  devoiional  pieces  com- 
missioned by  mcTcsDlile  cOTpotaiions  or  private  persons  to 
decorate  Ihdt  chapels  in  the  churches— Ihe  prcfeirncc  bdng 
usually  lot  scenei  of  tbe  Passion,  or  for  tortures  and  manyrdonu 
of  the  siinis.  In  such  work  the  painters  of  Upper  Germany  at 
this  time,  working  in  the  spirit  of  tbe  tale  Gothic  style  just 
before  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  show  considerable  technical 
altainmenta,  with  a  love  of  quaint  cMtumes  and  rich  draperies 
crumpled  In  complicated  angular  folds,  some  feeling  for  miruincs 
in  landscape  backgrounds,  none  at  all  for  clearness  or  balance  tn 
composilion,  and  in  the  attitudes  and  expressions  of  Ihdr  over- 
crowded figures  a  degree  ol  groLcsqucness  and  euiggeraliOD 
amounliog  often  to  undesigned  caricature.  There  were  also 
produced  in  tbe  workshop  of  Wolgemut,  as  in  that  of  other  anist- 
cralumen  of  his  town,  a  great  number  of  woodcuts  [or  book 
illustration.  We  cannot  with  certainty  identify  any  of  these  u 
being  by  the  'preniice  hand  of  the  young  DDrer.  Authentic 
drawings  done  by  bim  in  boyhood,  however,  eidsl,  including  one 
in  silver.point  of  his  own  likeness  at  the  age  of  Ibineen  in  tba 
Albertinaat  Vienna.andothersoftwoor  three  years  later  In  the 
print  room  at  Beriin,  al  the  British  Museuin  and  at  Bremen.  , 
In  Ihe  school  of  Wolgemui  DUrer  learned  much,  by  his  own 
account,  but  suffered  not  a  little  from  the  roughness  of  his 
companions.  At  Ihe  end  ol  his  apprenticeship  In  1490  be  entered 
upon  the  usual  course  ol  travels — Ihe  IVanifcrjoAre— of  a  German 
youth.  Thelrdireetlon  we  (annot  retrace  with  cfitaiBly.  There 
had  been  no  one  at  Nuremberg  skilled  enough  in  the  art  of 
metal^ngraving  to  teach  it  him  to  much  purpose,  and  it  had  at 
one  time  been  Us  father's  intention  to  apprentice  him  to  Matlio 
Schongauer  of  Colmar,  the  roost  refined  and  accomplished 
German  painter^engiaver  of  bis  time-  But  after  traveUing  two 
vean'in  various  parts  ol  (jeimany,  where  wc  are  unable  to  foUow 
)ung  DUier  arrived  at  Colmat  ill 


that  Schoos 


kindly  by  three  brotbtn  ol  the  deceased  master  established  there. 
and  afierwardi,  still  in  1491,  by  a  fourth  brother  at  Basd. 
Under  them  he  evidently  had  some  practice  both  la  metal- 
engraving  and  in  furnishing  de«gns  for  the  woodcutter.  There 
is  in  the  (Buseuio  at  Basel  a  wood-block  of  St  Jerome  eiecuted  by 
him  and  daborately  signed  on  Ihe  back  with  his  nime.  This  waa 
used  in  an  aliiion  of  Jerome's  letlen  printed  In  the  same  dly  tn 
the  same  year,  1401.  Some  critics  also  maintain  that  bis  hand  ii 
10  be  recognized  in  several  series  of  small  blocks  done  about  tbfr 
same  date  or  somewhat  later  for  Bergmann  and  other  printers  of 

never  printed),  sotnetotlteronunce  of  the  liiUaurm  rmiii.and 
some  to  Ibe  Narrcnulnffi/f  Sebastian  Brandt,  But  the  prevailing 
opinion  Is  against  this  conjecture,  and  >ca  in  these  designs  the 
work  not  of  a  strenuous  student  and  searcher  such  as  Dtlrer  was. 
but  of  a  riper  and  more  facile  band  working  in  a  spirit  of  settled 
routine.  Wbeiber  the  young  Dflret's  slay  at  Basel  was  long  or 
sboit,  or  whether,  as  has  been  supposed,  he  travelled  from  thcte 
intolbe  Low  Countries,  It  la  certain  that  In  lfa£  early  pan  of  14$* 
he  was  working  al  Strassburg,  and  returned  to  Us  home  at 
Nufembeig  Immediately  alter  Whitsuntide  in  that  year.  Of 
works  certainly  eiecuted  by  him  during  his  yean  ol  travel  there 
are  eHant,  ixiidca  the  Buel  wood-block,  iraly  a  much-injured 
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pojtnit  olhimidf  I  vtry  finely  dToaed  and  ID  tfae  fiiBt  blcxini  of  fab 
■didinbk  lualy  bauly,  {litKl  149]  and  oiitiotily  piinlfd  on 
vcUum  but  >incetnn^crRdtacuiviis(iJuii>  Unpertnil  of  Ihe 
Felii  CoWicbmid  coUcition);  n,  miniiture  painting  on  vtilum 
*t  Vienu  (a  imiU  figure  of  the  CbUd-Cliiul);  *ad  xunc  ball  ■ 
douD  dnwingi,  of  ohich  tbe  mint  impaitact  aic  tic  chtraclci- 
blic  pen  poittait  of  hinueH  at  Erlangui,  with  a  Holy  Faoiily  on 
Ifac  uveal  much  ia  the  manner  of  Schongauei;  another  Holy 
Family  in  nearly  the  same  ttyle  at  Beilin;  a  iludy  fiom  Ihe 
female  nude  in  tbe  Boonat  (oUectian;  a  nun  and  Komin  on 
boneback  in  BeiUn;  a  man  on  bonebadc,  and  an  eiecutionet 
about  10  behead  a  young  nun,  at  Ibe  Biiliib  Museum,  tic 
These  drBwingi  all  ^ow  DUrer  intent  above  all  thingt  on  tbe 
■ternly  accurate  ddinealion  of  ungcnetaliied  individual  foimi  by 
means  of  itiosgly  accented  outline  and  ih^idings  cuntd,  some- 
what like  Ihe  ihaidlngi  of  Maitin  Schongauer's  ccigravinES,  u  ai 
10  follow  Ibeir  modellings  and,[aundness. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  bis  leiura  (July  jth,  I49t}  DUnr  was 
manied.  according  lo  in  uiangcment  appaieatly  made  beiK-em 
Ihe  parenls  duiiog  his  absence,  to  Agnes  Fiey,  the  daughter  of 
■  well-to-do  metFhant  of  the  city.  Sy  tbe  autumn  of  the  same 
jear.  probably  feeling  the  incumplctcneis  ol  the  aitiitic  training 
that  could  be  obtained  north  of  the  Alps,  he  must  have  taken 

wife  at  Nuremberg.    The  evidencei'of  thii  travel  (which  are 

decline  to  admit  then)  consist  of  (:]  some  fine  draoingi,  three 
of  tfaem  dated  1494  and  others  undilted,  but  pbinly  of  the  »me 
time,  in  which  DOrer  ha*  copied,  or  rather  baldly  Iranslaled 
bto  his  own  Gothic  and  German  style,  two  famous  engravings  by 
Mantegni,  a  number  of  the  "  Taroccbi "  prints  of  single  figures 
which  pass  erronenusly  under  that  master's  name,  and  one  by 
yet  another  minor  master  of  the  North-Italian  ichool;  with 
another  diawing  dated  149;  and  plainly  copied  fro 


li  Crcdi,  I 


ol  a 


Madonnas;  (1)  several  landHape  dnwings  done  in  the  passes 
of  Taoi  and  Ihe  Trentino,  which  lechniatly  will  not  fit  in  with 
any  other  period  of  his  worit,  and  furnish  a  clear  record  of  his 
having  crossed  tbe  Alps  about  this  date;  (j)  two  or  three 
drawing!  of  the  cosliuncs  of  Venetian  courtesani,  which  he 
could  not  have  made  anywhere  but  in  Venice  itself,  and  one  of 
which  is  used  in  hie  great  woodcut  Apocalypse  scries  of  I49S; 
(4)  a  general  preoccupation  which  he  shows  for  some  years 
from  this  date  with  the  pnblems  of  the  female  node,  treated 
io  a  manner  [or  which'  Italy  only  could  have  set  hun  the 
cxunple;  and  (s)  the  dear  implication  contained  in  a  letter 
written  from  Venice  in  1506  that  be  had  been  there  already 
n  things,  he  says,  pkused  him  much 


It  the  I 


igpleai 


in  i«s  Dllr.  .  . 

further  change  or  itooval,  in  the  active  practice  of  hia  art  lor 

The  hour  when  DOrer,  the  typical  artist  of  the  Getimui  nation, 
attained  maturity  wis  one  of  the  most  pregnant  in  the  history 
of  bis  race.  It  was  the  crisis,  in  northern  Europe,  of  the  tranii' 
tion  between  the  middle  ages  and  our  own.  The  awakening 
of  Germany  at  tbe  Kenaissance  was  not,  like  the 


Italy  a : 


uuvely 


ihtelkcluaL  It  was  indeed  from  Italy  that  the  races  of  the  north 
caught  Ihe  impulse  ol  intelleetnal  freedom,  the  spirit  of  science 
mod  curiosity,  the  eager  retrospect  towards  the  classic  pasti 
but  joined  with  these  in  Germany  was  a  moral  Impulse  which 
was  her  own,  a  craving  after  truth  and  right,  a  lebellion  against 
•piritual  tyranny  and  corruption — the  Rensinance  was  big  in 
the  north,  as  it  was  not  in  tbe  south,  with  a  BcionnalioB  to  come. 
The  art  of  pdniing  had  been  Invested  in  good  lime  to  help 
and  haaten  the  new  nwvement  of  men's  minds.  Nor  was  it  by 
the  diSuaion  of  written  Ueuonly  (hat  tbe  new  art  u^iplied 
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nd  mctal^Jtaaer;  while  that  of  VDod- 
e  craft  of  the  printers  ol  paliem -blocks 
engiaver  on  Diclal  habitually  cut  his 
!0  the  arts  of  the  goldsmith  and  the 


rrcised  by  persons  of  the  samr 
limes  by  one  and  the  same  person;  so  that  thiie  wal  no  lack 
of  hands  ready-trained  for  the  new  emit  which  required  of  tbr 
man  who  practised  it  that  he  should  design  like  a  punter  mad 
cut  metal  Jike  a  goldsmith.  Designs  intended  to  be  cut  <m 
wood,  00  the  other  hand,  *ere  usually  drawn  by  the  artiit  on 
the  block  and  handed  over  for  cutting  to  a.clsss  of  workjoai — 
Fvpaikiui^cr  01  Brief nalcr — especially  devoted  to  that  industry. 
Bolb  kinds  of  engraving  soon  came  to  be  in  great  deBund. 
Independently  of  the  illustration  of  written  or  printed  boofca. 
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inely  wnjught  and  more  eipeniivc,  appealing 
especially  to  the  more  educated  clissea,  on  copper,  tbe  bolder. 
simpler  and  cheaper  on  wood;  and  both  kinds  found  a  ready 
sale  at  all  the  markets,  Iliis  and  church  festivals  of  the  laiuL 
Subjects  of  popular  devotion  predominated.  Figum  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  the  tiihera 
of  Ihe  Church,  ibessintsandmatiyrs,  with  illustrations  of  Hcnd 
history  and  the  Apocalypse,  were  supplied  in  endless  rcpetiikia 
lo  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  pious  and  umple-minded  people. 
But  to  these  were  quickly  added  SLbjecla  of  allegory,  ofduaical 
leamiog,  of  witchcraft  and  superstition  and  of  daily  life: 
scenes  ol  Ihe  parlour  and  the  cloister,  of  the  shop,  tbe  field,  the 
market  and  (he  camp;  and  lastly  portraits  of  farooua  Enoi, 
with  icenci  of  court  life  and  princely  pageant  and  cercmDny. 
Thus  the  new  art  became  a  mimr  ol  almost  all  the  life  and 
thoughts  of  the  ege.  The  genius  of  Albrecht  Dttrer  cunot  be 
rightly  estimated  without  taking  into  account  the  poBtina 
which  the  art*  of  engnvinn  on  metal  and  00  wood  thus  bckl  ia 
the  culture  of  this  time.  He  wu  indeed  profesiioDilly  and  in 
Ihe  fint  place  a  painter;  but  throughout  his  career  a  great,  ind 
on  the  whole  the  most  successful,  part  of  his  industry  was  devoted 
to  drawing  on  tbe  block  for  the  woodcutter  or  engraving  with 
bis  own  hand  on  copper.    The  town  of  Nuremberg  in  Frmikcmsia, 

for  the  growth  and  exercise  ol  his  powers.  Of  the  free  imperial 
citiei  of  central  Germany,  none  bad  a  greater  historic  fame  or  a 
more  settled  and  patriotic  government.  None  ws<  mote  tbe 
favourite  of  the'emperoi»,.nor  the  seal  of  *  more  active  and 
flourishing  commerce.  Nuremberg  was  the  chjcl  nurt  for  tbe 
merchandise  that  came  to  central  Europe  from  the  east  IhrDu^ 
Venice  and  over  the  passes  of  TiroL  She  held  not  only  ■  cl^ 
commercial  intercourse,  but  also  a  close  inlellcctuil  btercoDne. 
with  Italy.  Without  being  so  forward  as  the  rival  city  of  Aus*- 
burg  to  embrace  the  architectural  fashionsof  tbe  Italian  itnaia- 

old  and  homely  German  burgher  spirit,  and  to  wear.  En  a  degree 
which  lime  has  not  very  much  impaired  even  yet,  the  quaiotoe** 
of  ^tbe  old  German  civic  aspect— she  had  imported  before  tb* 
chneof  Ihe  Isth  century  a  lair  share  of  the  new  learning  of  Italy, 

Hartmann  Schedel,  SebaM  Schreier,  Willibald  P  ' '  ' 
Coaiad  Cettes,  From  aasodales  Uke  these  DOrer  coi 
the  spirit  of  Renaissance  culture  and  mearch;  but  tt 
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1  ilrain  ud  itrifc.    Hia  fiaat  ■ 

wbich  ba  provided 

I  oiKeUsneou)  tingk  pHntt— "  Samwn  ind 
the  Lion,"  the  "AnnuntiBUon,"  the  "  Ten  ThouMBd  Warlrn," 
>hc"Kaig[it  and  Men-al-iima,"  tht  "Men'i  Bath,"  Ac— be 
uudcrtooL  and  by  1498  <:ompJeta]  hia  famoui  Hria  of  aiit«fi 
frcai  deaigBi  far  tho  ApocaEypsa,  The  norlbem  mind  bad  long 
dvetc  with  eageiscH  on  ihcae  phintiunigork  myiteriea  of  lliisp 
In  come,  and  imoag  Ihecuriieil  bbck-bookspnoted  in  Germany 
n  an  edition  of  Ae  Apootlypte  vitb  nide  ffUfo.  Foundinj 
binuelf  (0  lome  attnt  on  the  tiaditional  motive),  DUrtc  con- 
ceived and  cuiied  out  a  act  of  doigna  in  which  tht  qualliit* 
of  the  German  late  Gothic  ttyk,  its  nigjed  strength  and  rstleaa 
vcbosence,  ita  love  of  gnatled  fomii.  writhing  actioiu  and 
Ifiuifd  linei,  are  fuicd  by  tfae  hn  of  the  young  master'a  apiril 
Into  vital  combioation  »ilh  lomething  ot  the  majcatic  power 
uid  claaaic  aeveiity  which  be  had  Ken  and  admired  in  the  wcrki 
of  Miilcgni.  Of  a  little  later  dit«,  and  ot  atmoit  u  fine  a 
quality,  are  the  6ral  hvhi  oI  a  large  serio  ol  woodcutt  knoira 
■>  the  Great  Paaaion;  and  a  little  later  again  (probably  titer 
Ijoo),  a  aeriea  ol  eleven  subi'ecU  of  the  Holy  Famny  and  of 
tainta  aioglyot  in  groupi:  then,  towarda  1504-1505,  come  the 

these  nor  the  Cieat  PauIoD  were  publiilud  till  levenl  yean 

In  oqipcc-cognvmg  DUrer  wa*  at  tbe  ume  time  dOigeiitly 
tntning  himielf  to  develop  the  mctboda  practiaed  by  Uartia 
Scbonpucr  and  earlier  ma*ttn  into  one  auitible  for  hia  own 
xtf-upreuioD.  He  attempted  no  (ubjccu : 
with  thoic  of  bit  great  »oodcuia,bui  tonte 
noit  part  nith  Madonnas,  lingte  figurea  of  scripture  ot  oi  the 
•liflU,  tome  nude  mythologie*  of  a  kind  wholly  new  in  nortbeni 
irt  ajid  founded  upon  the  impresaioni  rrceived  in  Italy,  and^ 
ROUES,  lometimei  bordering  on  Ibe  aalirica^  of  bumble  folk  and 
.  InlbeeailiHtof  iheMadanna),Ibe"Virgbiwilh  tb* 
-L4p6),  Dtlrer  hal  thjown  aomething  of  bis 
own  ruggca  cncrfor  into  a  detijn  of  (he  traditiona]  Schon^uer 
type.  ^  CKUBplcs  ol  a  few  yean  later,  like  the  "  Virgio  with 
the  Monkey,"  the  dnign  ot  Mother  and  Child  cleaily  boiiayi 
the  influence  of  Italy  and  ipeciGcally  of  Lorenio  d[  Credi. 
The  aubfecis  of  Ibe  "Prodigal  Son"  and  "St  Jerome  in  the 
Witdemcia"  he  on  Ibe  olbcr  band  treili  in  u  almoai  poiely 
Dorliieni  spirit.  In  the  nudes  of  the  nui  lour  or  five  yean, 
which  included  a  "St  Sebastian,"  the  lo-caltFd  "Four  Witcha" 
(1497),  the  "Dream"  or  "Temptation,"  the  "Rapeof  Amy- 
mome,"  and  the  "Jealousy"  or  "Great  Ifercu lea,"  Venetian, 

ol  the  huToan  torn),  competing  toniewhal  uncomfortably  with 
his  own  inheiiied  Gothic  and  nonhein  Intiinctt.  In  Ihoe  eaily 
gngrivings  the  highly-wrought  landscape  backgrounds,  when- 
ever they  occur,  are  generally  the  most  satisfying  feature.  Thia 
feature  reaches  a  dimai  of  beauty  and  elaboration  in  the  large 
print  of "  St  Eustace  End  the  Slag,"  while  the  bgures  and  animals 
nnuinslQl  somewhat  cramped  and  immature.  In  the  Gnt  three 
or  lour  yean  of  the  i6th  century,  we  find  COjer  in  bis  giaver- 
wock  ttiS  contending  with  the  problems  of  the  nude,  but  now 
with  added  power,  though  by  methods  which  in  diSerent  aubjectt 
lonliist  curiously  with  one  another.  Thus  ibe  "  Nemesis," 
belonging,  probably  to  ijoj,  is  a  marvellously  wrought  piece 
of  quite  unGiilcbing  realism  in  the  rendering  of  a  common  type 
of  mature,  muscubr,  unihspety  German  wonanhocid.  The 
conception  tnd  attributes  ol  the  Ggure  are  taken,  as  haa  lately 
been  lecognited,  fiamadesciipiioiiin  the  "Manto"ot  Politian: 
the  loddeu,  10  whose  shoulders  are  appended  a  pair  of  huge 
wings,  ilinds  like  Fortune  on  a  revolving  ball,  holding  Ute 
cmbknu  of  the  cup  and  bridle,  and  below  her  feel  is  spread 
»  rich  landscape  of  hill  and  valley.  In  the  "  Adam  and  Eve  " 
dI  the  neat  year,  we  find  DUret  treating  the  human  fonn  in  an 
entirely  oppntite  manneii  lanstiucling  it,  that  is,  cut  piiiiciplet 
of  atatracl   geometrical  pmpotiiea.    The  Vuttiui  paintei- 
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*(cber,  Jaeops  St  Bnb«ri,  iHiom  IXIrer  kid  ilmdy,  It  wotdd 
seem,  met  in  Venice' b  1494-1405,  and  hy  the  eiample  of  whose 
engravings  be  bad  already  been  much  Influenced,  came  to  aettlc 


with  I 


propoitian.  which  had  been  making  iheir  way  for  yean  past  lb 
Iiaty,  and  from  him  it  is  likely  that  DUier  received  the  impnln 
to  similar  studies  and  speculations.  At  any  rate  a  whole  lerlci 
of  ^:tant  drav/ings  oiablca  uf  to  toce  the  German  gradually 
working  out  his  own  Idens  of  t,  caoon  of  human  proportion  in 
the  composition  of  Ui  funoua  engraving  of  "Adam  aiid  Eva" 
<i504)i  which  at  first,  u  •  drawing  Id  the  British  UiueuB 
prove),  had  been  UitcDdtd  to  be  UI  ApoUo  ind  Dtann  conctjvad 
on  lines  somewhat  aimllir  to  one  of  Baihail^  Tlw  dnma  of 
the  subject  has  hi  this  bsUnee  not  InleRaied  bfm  at  all,  but  ODly 
the  forma  and  designs  of  the  Ggons.  Iha  rtalisalion  of  the  quality 
ot  flesh  surfaces  by  [be  subtlest  use  of  tfae  greving-too)  knowa 
to  him,  and  the  rmdering,  by  methods  of  which  he  had  become 
the  greatest  o(  all  mutere,  of  the  ricboesi  and  intricacy  of  the 
forest  backgiDUnd.  Two  or  three  other  tedinjcal  masietpiecea 
of  the  engmvet's  art,  the  "  Coai-of-Anns  with  the  SkuU,"  the 
"  Nativity,"  with  its  esqutsite  backgroond  of  ruined  buOdingl, 
the  "Little  Horse"  and  tha  "Great  Hone,"  bothofijos, 
complete  the  list  of  tho  master's  chief  praductionB  in  tbk  faifid 
hefoRhestartedlntbelasI-iiamedyeattoraienind  visittoltaly. 

The  plcturea  of  Ihis  esrliet  Nuremberg  period  ate  not  taanr 
in  number  and  not  very  adminble.  Dhrer^a  power*  tt  hand 
and  eye  are  already  attaordinary  and  In  their  way  almost 
unpinlleled,  but  they  an  often  applied  to  the  tiDO  fnslilcnt, 
too  gliitering,  too  emphatic  rendering  of  partlcalat  dttilb  axl. 
individual  forms,  willuut  due  regard  In  tubotdtaMtion  o>  the 
lianmny  of  the  whole.  Among  the  eaitieil  aeem  to  be  Iwo 
examples  of  a  method  practised  In  Italy  especially  by  the  school 
of  Blaotegoa,  but  alowtt  without  precedent  in  Germany,  that 
ot  tempeta-iaialiBg  on  linen.  One  of  these  is  the  portnit  ol 
Fredetkh  the  Wis*  of  Saiony,  formerly  In  the  Hamilton  eaUeo- 
tion  and  now  at  Berlin^  the  second,  much  disfigured  by  reaioia- 
tion.  is  the  Dresden  altaipiece  wiib  a  Madonna  and  Child  In 
the  middle  and  St  Anthony  and  Sebastisn  In  the  wings.  A 
mythology  nmmiscent  ol  Italy  is  the  "Hercula  and  the  Stym- 
phaliao  Birds"  in  the  Oennanic  Museumat  Nuremberg,  founded 
diiectlyupon  the  "Herculea  and  Centaur NesBus"ofPollaiuo1o, 
now  It  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  U,S.A.  Of  portraits,  beiidea 
that  of  his  lather  already  mentioned  as  done  in  149;.  there  Is 
hia  own  of  I49B  at  hiadrid.  .jTwo  totally  dls^milar  portnita  of 
young  women,  both  eiiatfegtn  duplicate  eiamplet  (one  pair  at 
Augsburg  and  Frankfort,  the  other  pair  In  the  coUectioni  of 
M.  Hecgel  in  Paris  and  Baion  Speck  von  Slemtnrg  at  Lfltl- 
■chema.  foreacbot  whidi  has  beeiuUimed  the  name  FQikgerin, 
that  is,  a  member  of  the  FRrleger  family  at  Nuremberg),  Mong 
to  neatly  the  same  time.  Other  panel  portraits  ol  Ihia  pefiod 
are  Ihret  small  ones  ol  membeis  cd  the  Tucher  fanily  at  Wetaiw 
and  Cnssel.  and  the  striking,  restleaaly  Blahoialed  half-length  of 
Oswald  KkU  at  Munich.'  In  some  devatleoal  pictnna  ol  tte 
time  Dtlrer  seems  to  have  heed  nrnch  helped  t^  psidb,  as  In 
the  two  different  composiiJon*  of  the  Marin  weeping  oeci  the 
body  of  Christ  proetvcd  respectlvdy  at  Munich  and  Narcmbcrg. 
In  an  allarpicce  at  Obct  St  Veil  and  in  the  acallered  vftiit  at 
the  Jabach  iliarpkce  severally  preaerved  at  Htmicb,  Fmnkfon 
and  Cobgnei  the  wvAnaoabip  aeem*  to  be  eicluaivtly  that  id 
journeymen  woriiing  from  hia  drawings.  The  period  is  ckaul, 
so  far  as  paintings  are  oMcemed.by  two  eiampla  ol  fat  higher 
value  than  those  above  named,  that  is  to  say  the  Pnanprtnet 
alurpicce  at  Unnjch,  with  its  iDntaniically  attnctjve  com- 
povtion  c<  tbe  Nativity  with  ugeh  and  deooia  in  the  central 
panel,  and  tbe  line  titned  figona  of  Si  George  and  Si  Eatace 
(lately  freed  Itom  the  over-paintings  which  diefigmed  them) 
on  the  wings;  and  the  happily  conceived  Bad  hasmninnlly 
finished"AdontBnaf  theMagi"in  the  tlffiii  at  HoiBice. 

In  the  autumn  ol  isoj  DSnr  tcnimeyed  fcaaaeood  lime  to 
Venice.andsuyed  there  unlil  the  springofisOT.  Theoccaaion 
ol  Ibis  Joun^  has  bceo  ecDDcaual)' iti  ~~ 
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teta-'mth  ^'"'^  <>°  OPP"  U<l  *f>i,  hid  by  thia  lime  atuintd 
gnkt  popularity  both  noith  tod  uuth  ol  the  AIpi,  uid  hid 
begun  to  ba  copied  by  various  hiods,  anwng  athen  by  the  ccle- 
bntcd  Hucantonio  o(  Bologna.  Iben  in  hit  youth.  AccDiding 
to  Vaaad,  UaiiaatDnio,  in  copying  SUrc'i  Kiia  ol  the  liiUe 
Paaiion  on  wood,  had  imitated  the  orifiaa]  monogram,  and  DUrer, 
mdJCDUtt  at  thiE  fraud,  set  out  for  llaiy  in  ofder  to  protect  bia 
lightSi  aod  tiaving  lodged  a  compEaint  agiinat  Uaicautonio 
before  the  vgnoiy  of  Venice,  carried  hit  point  so  far  that  Harc- 

le  ti^Hei  taken  aftet  hii  woika.  Thii  account  will  not  bear 
eiaminatioD.  Cbioiiologkal  and  other  piooft  show  that  il  luch 
a  luit  wa>  fought  at  all.  it  mutt  b«ve  been  in  connuian  with 
another  let  of  DUrer't  wooden tt,  the  fiat  teventeen  of  the  Life  of 
the  Viipa.  DUier  himself,  a  number  uf  whoie  familial  Iclten 
written  ftom  Veniu  to  his  friend  Piikheunei  at  Nuremberg  are 
preiervedj  Quite*  no  mention  of  anything  of  the  kind-  Ncverthe- 
ICB  aome  luch  grievance  may  pooibly  have  been  an»ng  the 
Cftuies  which  determined  hia  joumcy.  Other  causea.  of  which 
we  have  eipUcit  record,  were  an  outbreak  ol  lickneai  at  Nurem- 
beig;  DUter't  deiite,  which  in  '  


iwintlieBeriinaiiueuoi,bdaIed  isojandmaybavebecBdaat 
tfaeeadymonthiofthaiyeaiat Venice.  It ii ponible, thna^ 
kl  certain,  that  to  thii  date  also  belongi  the  famous  poitnit  <d 
himself  at  Munich  bearing  a  false  signature  and  date,  isdo^  m 
this  it  has  been  lately  shown  that  the  artist  modified  his,owi 
lineaments  according  to  a  preconceived  achemc  of  laciaJ  pefr 

Ltment  of  himself  to  posterity  as  he  appeared  in  the  Ao^o 

of  his  early  middle  age.    From  Venice  SHrer  kept  up  ■  <a» 

lui  coneipoitdcnce,  ahidi  hai  been  publisbed,   wiib  bk 

m  friend  Pitlihcimct  at  Nurembeig,    He  tells  of  Ibe  biih 

poiitloD  he  hotda  among  the  Venetian};  ol  (he  jeaknuy  si 

him  by  aome  of  the  me 

and  wealth  In  which  he 
for  Italy:  of  the  I 
after  his  return  il  will  i 
rttisted  ali  seductions  a 
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realiied,  of  a  commission  for 
German  community  settled  at  Venice,  wbo  had  lately  caused 
eichange  and  wanebouse — the  Fundaco  ds'  Ttdacki — to  be  built 
on  the  Giand  Canal,  and  who  were  now  desirous  to  dedicate  a 
pictui*  in  the  church  ol  SI  Bartholomew.    The  picture  pamted 
by  DUrer  on  this  commission  was  Ibe  "Adoration  of  (he  Virgin," 
better  known  as  the  "Feast  of  Rose  Garlands";  il  wu  nib- 
lequently  aojuired  by  Ibe  eapenr  RudoU  II.,  and  carried  u 
«  thing  beyond  piice  upon  men's  tboulden  to  Vienna;  it  nc 
eikts  b  >  gtotly  injured  state  in  the  monaileiy  ol  Slrahow 
Pngue.    It  shows  the  pope  and  emperor,  with  a  hite-playing 
angeJ  between  them,  kneeling  to  right  and  left  ol  the  enthroned 
Virgin  aitd  Child,  who  crown  them  with  rose  garlands,  with 
multitude  of  other  kneeiing  saints  disposed  willi  free  tymmetiy 
In  tbebackgnxiDd,  and  farther  in  tbe  backgiDund  potttiiii  at  ibe 
donor  and  tbe  painter,  and  a  flutter  of  wtcalh-cairying  cherubs 
In  the  ail.    Of  all  DOrer's  works,  it  is  the  one  in  which  he  nu  - 
deUlwEately-  rivalled   the  combined  splendour  and  playlulni 
of  certain  phases  of  Italian  art.    The  Vonetian  painters  assur 
hini,heMyi,  that  they  had  never  seen  finer  coknin.   ITiey  w( 
doubtlen  too  courteous  to  add  that  fine  colours  tlo  not  ma 
&ne  colouring.    Even  in  its  present  ruined  slate,  it  is  apparent 
that  in  spite  ol  tbe  nusteiiy  treatment  of  pvUculsr  pass 
such  as  the  robe  of  the  pope,  DUrer  still  lacked  a  true  sec 
harmoay  and  tooe-relalions,  and  that  the  eUect  of  his  work 
have  been  rcstlBSB and  gariah  beside  thai  of  a  master  like  the 
BellinL    That  valBU  showed  the  (German  visitor  the 
generous  courtesy,  and  DUrer  still  q>eaks  of  him  as  tbe  best  In 
painting  {"i^  pat  in  fcmtU")  in  spite  of  his  ac 
A  similaT  lealal  intention  in  design  and  colourini 
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second  important  picture  painted 
_in  and  Child  with  the  Goldfinch. " 
n  the  collection  of  I^td  Lothian  and  now  at  Berlin. 
A  "Christ  diluting  with  the  Doctors"  of  the  same  period,  in 
Ibe  Barberini  Gallery  at  Rome,  is  recorded  to  have  cost  ihe 
painter  only  £ve  days'  labour,  and  is  an  uDntisfying  and  ill- 
composed  congeries  ol  heads  and  hands,  both  of  such  strenuous 
chancier  and  individuilily  as  ber«  and  there  to  psB  into  cari- 
diture.  The  most  satisfying  of  DOrer's  pilntkgs  done  in  Venice 
are  tbe  admirable  portrait  af  a  young  man  at  Hampton  Court 
(the  same  sitter  reappears  in  the  "Feast  of  Rose  C.rUnds"), 
d  of  a  brown  luliso  girl 


modelled  tnd  painted  with  rial  bieidtb  and  limpliclly.  forri 
In  tbe  (DUectioB  of  Mr  ReginaU  Cbolmondeley  and  no' 
6etlin,udlbeimalland  very  striking  little  "Chriil  Crucil 
with  iIm  figott  relieved  against  the  night  Ay,  which  ii  prese 
in  the  Dieslea  GiUety  and  has  served  ai  rnodel  and  biqiin 
to  numbctlen  lattr  iKtlmenU  of  the  theme.  An  intern 
nlher  fintutlc,  pottnit  ol  i  blonde  gwl  weiring  >  wide 


Manlegna  prevented  bis 


Madrid,  the  annals  of  a 


of  ij»,  DOnvHs 
i^e  town.  Eiapl  the  brtlUui 
id  ol  Rubens  at  Antwerp  and 

noiHureu  or  more  lortmiate  careers.  His  reputation  bad  ^read 
all  over  Europe.  From  Flanders  lo  Rome  his  disttnctimi  wis 
acknoailcdged,  and  artists  ol  less  invention,  among  them  1001  ol 
the  foremost  on  both  sides  of  ibe  Alps,  wete  not  uhsmed  In 
bormw  from  his  work  this  or  that  striking  combbuitnB  or 
eipiesiive  type.  He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  or  friendly 
conununication  with  all  the  first  masters  of  the  age,  and  lUipbMi 
held  himsell  lumoured  in  eichanging  drawings  with  DflivT.  In 
bis  own  country,  ill  orders  of  men,  from  the  emperor  Maziiailiaa 
down,  delighted  to  honour  him;  and  be  was  Ibe  (imiliar  cam- 
pankin  of  chosen  spirits  among  the  statesmen,  bumuiBtn  and 
reformer*  of  the  new  age.  Tbe  burt^r  file  of  even  Numnbcig; 
the  noblest  German  city,  seems  narrow,  qutbit  and  binh 
beside  the  grace  and  opulence  and  poetial  sumondiDgi  el 
Italian  lile  in  the  same  and  the  preceding  genmtion.  ITw  gmt 
cities  nf  Flandeis  also,  with  their  world-wide  commerce  and  kng- 
established  «ninence  in  the  arts,  presented  ispecti  of  man 
^lendid  civic  pomp  and  luxury.  But  among  its  native  Btrround- 
ings  the  career  ol  DUrer  stands  out  with  an  aspect  ol  idol 
elevalion  and  decorum  which  b  its  own.  His  temper  and  I9e 
seem  to  bave  been  temailLably  free  from  all  that  was  jirrJnK 
jeakius  uid  fretful;  unless.  Indeed,  we  arc  10  accept  as  true  Ibe 
hccouni  of  his  wife's  character  which  represents  her  as  having 
been  no  fit  male  for  him,  but  an  hicorrigible  shrew  and  ikinffiM- 
Thc  name  of  Agnes  DUrer  was  for  centuries  used  to  point  ■  tnonl, 
and  among  Ihe  unworthy  wives  of  greal  men  the  wife  ol  DOnr 

ol  the  iradilions  lo  her  discredit  il  10  be  tdund  in  a  letter  written  a 
few  years  after  Durer's  death  by  his  bfe-long  bilimale.  WUUbild 
Pirkhdmer,  who  acnises  her  of  hiving  plagued  bet  husbind  to 
death  by  her  meanness,  made  him  overwork  himself  for  moneys 
sake,  and  given  his  latin  days  no  pence.  No  doubt  there  Dnnt 
have  been  somekindof  loundetion  rDrPitkhcinier^c1urgei;u>d 
it  is  lo  be  noted  that  ndlber  in  Dilret'a  eariy  cotte^»ndence  with 
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eelionforhiswifco 

nly  speaking  of 
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DOri.    Web««*e*Uawlltat«lterbcrhabud'*drsUiA«iKi 
DOm  bduvad  witlt  ccBOMiiy  lo  bit  brathcn. 

Tbc  thirteen  «  faiuUca  Ton  of  DOkt^  life  bet  iKoi  Mt  Moid 
bom  Vcnio  ud  hit  jsuney  U  t^  NctlMriuKb  (vlna  IJOT- 
niidiiuniiier  i]]o}iaii  bat  be  <llvid«l  ■cmnliiis  Id  the  tUMti  of 
vork  with  which,  durincuccau re  lUviviaDiol  Lhfl  poJod,  be  vu 
priccqially  occupud.  The  fint  five  jrcui,  150^-1511,  ue  pre- 
cmmendy  Ihe  pwntiofl  yean  of  bit  life.  In  Ibcm,  working  witb 
uboiu  piciiokuty  puu,  m  a  vut  aumber  oi  extant  ttnwingi 
and  itniUea  teUiiy,  be  [mdueed  what  have  bees  accouated  hii 
jOui  ia[Blal  woilu  in  painting,  betide*  icftra]  othm  of  niDOi 
.  The  fint  ii  the  "Adam  and  £v«"  dated  iSDT,  in 
illiluds  and  piupoitioman  ai  caicfoUy  cakuktHt, 
'   '   ""       ~     '   H,  *■  in  tbe  ePBTaving  of 


Twon 


u  of  the  I 


Pitli  palace,  (be  olber,  which  ii  genemlly  allnnd  lo  be  Ibe 
Migioal,  at  Madrid.  To  1508  belong  the  life-^ied"nrginwjtb 
tb«  Ilia."  >  piece  remarkable  for  tbs  Sue  mnantic  invsitHn  of 
lu  badixnund,  but  plainly  ihowjnc  tbe  hand  of  an  aisitant, 
perhafu  Ham  Balduni,  tn  it*  eiecution:  the  beit  Tcnian  it  in 
the  Cook  coUectioD  at  Kkhnond,  an  interior  one  in  tbe  Ruda[ph- 
(aua  M  Pngiw.  la  ijoS  DUm  RMmcd  to  a  mbject  idiich 
b*  bad  tlicuiy  treated  in  an  early  woodcnt,  the  "  Uauacic  ol  the 
TeoTboimDdHutynof  Ificoiaedia."  Tbe  pictuie,  painled  for 
lfa«  dccWr  Frederick  of  Saxony,  it  nowtai  the  Impenal  Gallery  at 
Vienoai  tbe  svercrawded  caavu  (into  ^lich  Dtirei  has  agdn 
intradnced  hit  own  portr^t  as  •  ifiecUliH  akingsde  of  the  elector) 
it  fall  of  itriliini  and  animated  detail^  hut  faili  to  make  my 
great  impRttion  oa  tbe  wlude,  and  doci  not  do  juMitz  10  Ibe 
ioqirovBl  HDie  of  breadth  and  balance  la  dctign,  of  cicaraett 
and  dignity  in  composition,  which  the  master  had  undoubtedly 
biouldU  back  witb  him  from  hit  tecond  visit  to  Italy.  In  ijog 
followed  Ilic  "Auumptioo  of  the  Virgin"  with  the  Apostles 
tatbued  itnui  hei  tomb,  a  rich  altaipiece  with  figures  oi  taints 
ud  partraiu  of  the  dooot  and  hit  wile  Id  tbe  folding  wingi, 
titcuied  IiH  Jia>b  Heller,  ■  merchant  of  Fnmkfort,  in  1509. 
Thit  aitatpiece  wu  altetwardt  replaced  at  Frankfcirt  (all  except 
tbe  pntiails  of  tbe  doiwis,  which  remained  behind)  by  a  oopy. 
wfaik  theongioal  was  trBosported  to  Munich,  when  it  pctiihcd 
by  fire  in  1&74-  Tbe  o^y,  loeelher  with  tbe  many  careful  nnd 
highly  finished  preparatory  tindlea  for  the  beads,  limha  and 

been  the  one  ol  DOrcr't  pictures  in  wUch  he  best  combined  the 
broader  vlilon  and  simpler  habitt  of  doign  Hbicb  bad  impmtcd 

ingraioed  love  of  nnfiinduDgly  gtatiNd  fact  and  nined.  accentu- 
ated character.  In  1511  waiaunpktedaoolhnfamoui  painting, 
multitudinout  in  tbe  number  of  jia  figures  though  of  very 
moderate  dimensions,  the  "Adoration  of  the  IMnity  by  all  the 
Stints,"  a  subject  commisionDd  for  a  cbapd  dcdiolid  to  All 
Stintt  in  an  almshouse  for  decayed  tradeamen  at  Nuremberg, 
aod  now  at  tbe  Imperial  Gtllciy  at  Vienna.    Nolhlog  can  exceed 

prcdtioD  of  detail  in  Ibis  picture^  oor  lioca  it  leave  so  moch  to 
detire  at  tcveral  ai  the  nuuter't  other  paintings  In  point  of 
colotu-btrmDiiy  and  pleuurable  geaenl  eSecL 

In  tbe  metslioM  DUrer  bad  added  a  fe*  to  tbe  number  of  tali 
lioe-cagravingi  and  had  completed  tbe  two  woodcut  teilet  ol  tbe 
Great  Fiation,  begun  about  144S- 1499.  lad  tbe  life  of  the  VirgirL 
The  new  subjects  compared  with  the  <dd>liow  tome  EilUiig  off  in 
dramatic  itrcst  and  intensity  of  expntdoD,  but  on  Un  other  hand 
amarked  gain  in  iargenett  of  draign  apd  itoinifM  <if  cOiipoBtiMi. 
IniSiiIhetetwoworktwcFo  bcougbtout  for  Uk  fini  time,  and 
the  Apocalypacteries  ina  second  editioDiiBd  lot  tliei  "' 
yeart,  1J11-15U,  engraving  both  on  «ood  tod  cof 
lapecially  tbe  latter,  took  the  first  place  aaung  DUier^  1 
Besides  such  fine  »ngle  woodcuts  as  the  "  Haia  of  St  Cntoty. 


popularly  conceived  of  all  hi 
tbi  dimenaiont  of  iii  thiily-ti 
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u  year  the  uottnu 
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le  ane  theme,  tbe  "  Little  Pasdon  "  on 
h  ot  these  mutt  ri^icEcnt  the  tsboor  of  tevcril 
■n:  one  or  two  of  the  "Little  Passion"  phtes. 
It  far  at  1S07.  prove  that  this  leries  at  kut  bud  been 
:  ycarl  in  hit  mhid.  In  thus  repeating  over  and  oveP 
copper  nearly  the  tame  incidents  of  tbe  Pastlon,  or 
again  In  nfaandUng  them  in  ycl  another  medium,  as  in  Ibe  highly 
finiihcdteriaoldrawingi  known  at  the  "Green  Paitian"  in  the 
AlbertinB  at  Vienna,  IKUrr  shows  an  ineihansliblc  variety  of 
md  graphic  invention,  and  is  never  bclnyed  into 
m  identical  action  or  motive. 

and  i!i4  appeared  the  three  most  farootnof  DOrcr't 

copporMmgiaving,   "Tho   Knight  and   I>ciitb"  (or 

simply  "The  Knight."  as  he  himself  caDs  it,  T513),  the  "Mchn- 

colia"asd  the  "St  Jerome  in  bis  Study"  (both  i%n).    Tbete 

^e  matter^eces  of  the  greatett  mind  which  ever  ecprased 

in  this  iHjrm  of  art.    Like  other  masterpieces,  Ihcy  suggest 

more  than  they  clearly  express,  and  endless  meanings 

been,  rightly  or  wtongly,  read  into  tbcm  by  posterity. 

Taken  together  u  a  greup,  they  hive  been  tuppowd  to  be  three 

of  ID  uncompleted  tetSes  designed  to  llliDlmte  the  four 

mperaments"  tndcomplciiont  of  men.    Again,  more  rcuon- 

ably.  they  have  been  taken  as  types  tevcrolly  of  the  monl,  Iba 

"  rtua]  and  the  tbeologicul  virtue*.     Theideoetthcbaltom 

"  Knight  and  Death  "  seeiw  to  be  a  combinilion  ot  the 

dn  knigbi  of  Erawus'i  EHihiiidiim  mUili)  CAriihW 

be  type,  traditional  in  medieval  imagety,  ot  the  fnlgrim 


s,  is  Inti 


weU  h 


e  problem  bow  to  draw  accunlely  the  pnqxittioit 

a  hoTse  in  motion.    This  problem  he  here  tolvei  (or  the  Ant 

ne,  with  the  help  of  an  Italian  eiample;  at  leost  bis  design 

doKly  repeals  that  al  Leonardo  da  Vind't  famoos  and  early 

de«inytd  eipiotrlan  ttaiuc  of  Frtncaco  Sfom  thst  we  mint 

certjiinly  Ki|^>osf  him  to  have  seen  either  the  model  It&df  or 

autba  drawing  ot  It  01  is  itlU  preserved  by  Leonardo's  own  hand. 

The  tacc  of  the  rWcr  Bocmi  lo  rocoU  that  Ol  ihc  sutuc  ol  Birto- 

CoUconi  at  Venice;  (or  ihc  irmovr  DUrer  hid  rccouna 

d  drawing  of  his  own,  signed  and  dated  in  t4oS.    Tile 

coiia,"  numbered  "1"  at  though  Iniendcd  to  be  the 

fiat  at  a  tetia,  with  its  bmoding  winged  geniui  titling  dcjeetcdly 

lidst  a  litter  of  adentibc  ioEtrumonts  and  symbols,  It  hard 

interpret  bt  detail,  but  Impossible  not  to  recognite  in  general 

rms  as  an  embodiinait  of  Ihe  qifrit  of  intellectual  rcscareb 

X  student's  "temperament"  was  supposed  to  be  one  with  the 

:lanchalic),rcst(ngsadly  from  its  labours  in  a  mood  ol  lassitude 

■    ■  ■  "  ively  cheerful  b     ■      '  '      ' 


n  his  cbinber. 


_  .,  and  a  raorvelkiut 

play  of  varied  surface  and  chequered  light  on  the  floor  and 
ceiling  of  his  apartment  and  on  all  tbe  objects  which  it  contains. 
Braidea  these  throe  masterpieces  of  llne^ngnving,  tbe  same 
years,  r  51  i-i  ST  5,  found  DQrcr  occuf^ed  wjib  his  most  Important 
experiments  in  etching,  bolh  in  diy-point  ("Tbe  Holy  Family 
and  Saints  "  and  the  "  St  Jcrorac  in  the  Wilderness  ")  and  with 
(be  add  bath.  At  the  Kune  lime  be  was  more  takta  up  than 
ever,  as  is  proved  by  tbe  contents  of  a  tkctcb-book  at  Dresden, 
with  malhcmalical  and  anatomic^  Mudlct  on  the  proportion* 
arul  itructUR  of  tbe  human  frame.  A  c]uite  diflerent  kind  of 
study,  (hit  of  tbe  pottDret  of  winders  in  action,  is  illustrated 
by  *  littlC'kaova  series  of  drawings,  still  of  the  same  [lerlod,  at 
Vieoaa.  Abnott  the  only  »e!l->uthtnttcatsd  painting  of  the 
thaeii*  "Virgin  and  Child"  in  tbe  Imperial  Mutcam at  Vienna. 
Tbe  poitriit*  of  the  emperor*  Cbarle*  tbe  Great  and  Slglsmund 
(<Si>].  In  tbeif  present  itaie  at  any  rate,  can  hardly  be  ncogs 
Bind  a*  being  tv  the  maaier'i  hand.  An  intonl  of  five  ycu* 
■eparatia  (he  Vienna  "Madonna"  from  the  t*o  fine  headt  ot 
(be  tposdes  Philip  and  James  b  (he  Uffiii  at  Florence,  tli 
of  bayi'  heads  painted  In  tempera  on  linen  in  (he  Bfbb'ol 
Natlonale  B(  Puis,  the  "  Mailonna  wf(h  (he  Pink  "  al  Angiburg, 
and  the  por((ai(  ol  VMt*»ut  *t  Usnicb,  all  ol  1516.    Aawag 


703  livi 

CBinvinp  ol  Ibc  umc  time  in  tlun  MidonnD,  the  IpMtlo 
TboEus  uid  Paul,  ■  bBg[»pcr  and  IWD  pcaunls  dindig,  uid 
thnc  or  (am  expuimenU  in  rlchiog  gn  pllU3  ol  iron  *nd  zinc 
Id  wDod-tngraving  bit  enngla  wtre  slimjil  eniirdy  given  to 
itmring  ■  psct—whidi  inotlcrD  roarcb  hu  proved  lo  have 
been  Dol  nearly  to  large  ta  wu  badiiianally  tupposed— in  ilie 
grial  dccoialive  tchemei  camauiulcd  by  ihe  Empaar  Ktai  in 
bii  oirn  honour,  and  devised  and  cairied  out  by  a  whole  corps 
o[  men  ol  lettcn  and  anists^  nainely,  the  Trlumrdia]  Gate 
and  the  Triumphal  Martb  or  PiiKUlion.  A  third  and  anuller 
ainiineniorBlive  design,  the  Triumphal  Cu,  orifpnilly  doigned 
lo  (orni  part  ol  the  second  but  in  Ibe  end  issued  scpantcly,  was 
cnlirdy  DUrct'iown  work.  A  far  more  jucceisful  and  attractive 
eSoil  ol  hli  genius  in  the  tatne  service  is  to  be  lound  in  the 
marginil  decorations  done  by  hin  in  pen  For  the  emperar'i 
piayet-book.  This  unequalled  treasure  of  German  art  and 
iBvcnlioD  has  in  later  times  been  broken  up,  Ihe  part  eiecutcd 
by  DUrer  beiog  preserved  St  Uunich,  the  later  sheets,  irhich  wero 
decorated  by  other  bands,  baying  been  tninspotted  to  Bcsancon. 
DUrcr's  designs,  drawn  with  the  pen  in  pale  lilac,  pbik  and 
green,  show  an  incihauttible  richness  of  invention  and  an  tiiy 
freedom  and  playfulness  of  hand  beyond  what  could  be  surmised 
from  the  itcrnneu  o(  those  itudia  which  he  made  direct  Ifom 
'  nature.     They  range  from  subjects  of  the  homeli 


urthluj  n 
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vfaimsicalZy  abstract  combinations  of  linear  pattern  and  tendril 
aad  Bouri^. 

Ail  these  undertaiun^  for  hii  imperial  friend  and  patron  were 
stopped  by  the  emperor's  death  in  r^ig-'  A  pcrlrait'drawing 
by  (be  master  done  at  Augsburg  a  lew  months  previously,  one 
oi  bb  finest  works,  served  him  ns  the  basis  both  of  a  commemDra- 
tive  piclute  aod  a  woodcut.  Other  paintings  of  this  and  Ihe 
succeeding  year  we  may  seek  lot  in  vain;  but  in  line  engravings 
we  have  four  more  Madormas,  two  Si  Chnslophers,  one  or  two 
more  peasant  lubjecla,  the  well-known  St  Anthony  with  the 
view  of  Nuremberg  In  Ibe  background,  and  ihe  smaller  of  the 
two  portraiti  of  the  Cardinal-Elector  of  Mainz;  and  in  wood- 
engraving  several  fine  heraldic  pieces,  induding  (be  ansa  ol 
Nuremberg. 

In  the  lummer  of  ijio  the  desitt  of  DtlRr  to  secure  from 
Maiimilian's  lucccssors  ■  continuiBci  ol  the  palionage  and 
ptivilcga  granted  during  bis  lileiime,  logetberwiUinnouIbreak 
of  sickness  in  Nuremberg,  gave  occasion  to  the  numn's  fourth 
and  last  loumey  from  home.  Togelhei  siitb  hii  wile  and  her 
maid  be  set  out  in  July  for  the  Netherlands  in  order  to  be  present 
at  llie  caronalion  ol  Ihe  young  emperor  Cbailes  V.,  and  if  possible 
to  condtiale  the  good  graces  of  the  atl-powerlul  regent  Margaret. 
In  Ibe  laiur  part  of  his  aim  Dlirer  was  but  partially  successful. 
His  diary  ol  bis  travels  enables  us  lo  follow  his  movements 
almost  day  by  day.  He  journeyed  by  Ibe  Rbine,  Cologne,  and 
thence  by  toad  to  Aniwcip,  where  he  was  handsomely  received, 
and  lived  in  whatevei  sdciely  was  most  distinguisbedt  including 
that  of  Erasmus  of  KDItcrdaoi.  fifiidea  his  wrillen  nolea, 
inlcresting  traces  ol  his  (ravels  exist  in  the  shape  of  the  scattered 
leaves  of  a  sketch-book  filled  with  delicate  dmsrings  in  silver.- 
pobii,  chiefly  views  of  places  and  siodiu  of  porlraii  and  costume. 
Several  ol  bis  finest  portrait-diawings  in  chalk  or  charcoal, 
including  (hose  of  his  brother  attisis  Lucas  Van  Leyden  and 
Bernard  Van  Orley,  as  veil  as  one  of  two  fine  portrail  painlingi 
ol  men,  belong  to  the  period  ol  this  journey.  So  does  a  mignlfi- 
cenl  drawing  of  a  bead  oJ  a  nonagenarian  with  a  dewing  beard 
wbo  sat  lo  him  at  Antwerp,  logclher  with  a  picturt  from  the 
ume  bead  in  the  cbaracler  of  St  Jerome;  the  drawing  is  now 
11  Vienna,  the  picture  a(  Lisbon.  Dilrer'sinlcrcst  and  curiosity, 
both  artistic  and  persooal,  were  evidently  stimulated  by  his 
travels  In  the  higbesl  degree.  "Besides  gomg  lo  Aachen  for  the 
coronation,  be  made  eicutKOns  down  Ihe  Rhine  from  Cokigne 
to  Nijmwegen,  and  back  ovedand  by  's  Hcrtogenbosch ;  to  Bms- 
acls;  (o  Bruges  and  Gbent;  and  to  ZeaUnd  with  the  object 
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A  stiU  mora  striking  contrast  is  ine  poasjonaic  ouioum.  ■ 
sympathy  and  indignation  wiih  which,  in  (he  sane  diarr.  be 
comments  cm  the  supposed  kidnapping  of  Luther  by  foul  pisy 
on  his  ntum  from  (he  diet  ol  Worms.  Wi(hau(  being  one  si 
those  who  in  his  city  took  an  avowed  part  against  Ibe  old  cede- 
uaalical  system,  and  probably  wilhoul  seeing  dearly  vrfHIiHi 
the  nligioui  ferment  ol  the  lime 
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great  group  of  the  Madonna  surrounded  with  u 
extant  two  varying  sketches  of  the  whole  com[ 
nuntbef  of  finished  studies  lor  individual  head 
Less  ^undant,  but  stiU  suHicienl  to  prove  the  art 
arc  Ihe  preliminary  studies  to  a  picture  of  the  Crud 
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I  paintings  on  Ibe  grand  scale,  corresponding  to  Ilicie 
s  of  is]i-tsi4,  were  ever  carried  out;  perhaps  partly 
at  the  declining  slate  ol  Ihe  artist's  health,  but  imre 
of  the  degcee  to  which  he  aUowed  his  time  and  tbougbti 
lisorbed  In  Ihe  preparation  of  his  iheotciical  worfa  as 
y  and  perspective,  proportion  arul  fonifiratton.  Like 
lo,  but  with  much  less  than  Leonardo's  genius  for  seieiitific 


t  of  n. 


ached  great  importance  (0  his  studies  in  Ihb  kind; 
t  friends  expected  him  to  give  their  results  to  the 
ch  accordingly,  though  having  little  natural  K>f>  or 
verbal  e;ipresslon,  he  laboured  strenuously  to  do.. 

' J  ripest  yean  ol  his  life  he 

proauceti  as  an  ariisi  compamiiveiy  uKle.  In  peindng  (hen  Is 
the  lamous  portrnit  of  HIcronymus  Holizschuher  at  Berlin,  in 
wbicb  the  personality  and  general  aspect  nl  Ibe  siller  asaert 
Ihcmselveswith  surpiiEingpower.  Thisand  the  Antwerp  hevd  ol 
Jerome  are  perhaps  the  mosi  striking  examples  ol  DOrer's  power 
ol  forcing  into  subordination  to  a  general  impreaaioD  sudi  a 
multipUcity  ol  insistent  detail  as  would  have  omotbcred  anj 
weaker  conceplion  than  his.    No  other  hand  could  have  ventnml 

but  by  means  of  an  infinity  ol  single  lines  swept,  wiih  a  miraculoiia 
certainly  Mid  fineness  of  touch,  in  the  richest  nmd  moil  tnirknie 
of  decorative  curves.  To  the  same  period  belong  a  pleasinf 
but  somewhat  wealc  "  Kladonna  and  Child  "  at  Florences  and 
finally,  still  in  the  same  year  1516,  the  Iwo  famous  panda  at 
Uunich  embodying  the  only  one  ol  the  great  rellgioua  coo- 
cepilons  ol  the  master's  later  years  which  be  liv«!  to  finfs)). 
These  are  Ihe  two  pairs  of  saints,  St  John  with  S(  Pelcr  in  frant 
and  St  Paul  wllb  Sl  Mark  in  the  background.  The  John  and 
Paul  are  conceived  and  eieculed  really  in  the  great  slyie,  with 
a  commanding  nobility  and  force  alike  in  the  chaneter  of  the 
beads,  Che  attitudes,  and  the  sweep  ol  draperies;  they  reprcscHt 
the  highest  achievement  ol  early  German  art  in  pointing.  In 
copper^ngraving  Dfirer's  work  during  the  same  years  was  con- 
fined entirely  to  portraits,  those  of  Ihe  cardinal-elector  of  Mainl 
("Tha  Great  Cardinal"),  Frederick  Ihe  Wise,  elector  of  Samny, 
WnUbald  Plrkhcimcr,  Mdsnchthon  and  Erairaua.    To  (be  taleof 

ments  (thai  is,  geometry  and  perspective),  and  on  (oTItficalioa, 
he  ordy  added  one  Holy  Family  and  one  portrait,  Ihal  of  hb 
friend  Eoban  Hesse.    Of  his  ibewwlcal  books,  hewjy  sacceedej 
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C.  B.  Dnithi),  tb 

DVKIMI.  m  viUlge  of  ■outti-'mtUiti  France,  ianaaiy  in  the 
pnvbicc  of  Gidcnnc,  now  in  the  department  of  Tun-et-Cuonne, 
■a  B.  N.W.  at  MouUubaQ  by  road.  It  wu  it  one  ilmt  the  Mat 
«(■  feucU  bxdibip  which  gave  it*  name  to  a  faraOy  dlitlnguiahed 
in  Preach  and  Es^iih  biitory.  Though  cailicc  loidi  an  kuiwD, 
tlie  pedigree  of  Ihe  (amiljr  b  only  dearly  traceable  to  Aisaud 
de  Duiforl  (J.  1305),  who  acquired  the  fief  of  Dom  by  hi> 
numage  with  a  niece  of  Pope  Clement  V.  Hii  deicendajit, 
Callan]  de  Dwfort,  having  tmbnced  the  aide  <■(  tbe  liiDg  of 
Eni^and,  went  to  Losdoa  in  14J3,  and  vti  made  governor  of 
Calai)  and  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 

•  The  grestneii  of  the  family  data,  however,  from  Ihe  1 7lh 
century.  Guy  Atdoace  (i6ej-i66s),  maiquit  de  Duiai  and 
comie  de  Rous,  hid,  by  hi)  wife  Elitabeth  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  liitei  oF  Marshal  Tutenne,  lii  sons,  three  of  whom 
played  >  diltiBguithed  part.  The  eldat,  Jacques  Henri  (i6]j- 
1704),  was  governor  of  Franche  Comt^  in  1674  aod  wat  created 
>  raanhal  of  France  for  his  share  in  the  oonquett  of  that  pro- 
vince (167s).  The  second,  Guy  Aldonce  (i6jo-ijoi),  comic  de 
Lorgei  and  due  de  Quinltn  [known  at  the  due  de  Lorgcs),  Ixcame 

from.ltMjo  to  JtflS.  and  captured  Hndclberg  in  1653.  Tlie  siilh 
■on,  Loiiia  {i64o?-i709),  marquis  de  Blanqueforl,  came  lo 
England  in  the  suite  of  jiuna,  duke  of  York,  in  1M3,  and  wu 
naiutaliied  in  the  same  year.  On  the  t^thof  Jatiuary  i67i-i6]3 
he  was  raised  Ig  Ihc  English  pcetagc  as  Baron  Durai  of  Holdcnby, 
his  fide  being  derived  from  an  estate  in  Nonliamplonshire 
bought  from  the  duke  of  York,  and  in  1676  he  married  Mary, 
daushier  and  dder  co-hdress  of  Sir  George  Sondes,  created  In 
thai  year  Baron  Throwlcy,  Viscount  Sondes  and  earl  ol  Fever- 
tham.  On  the  death  of  his  falher-b-Uw  (16th  of  April  >(i77), 
Duraa  nicceeded  lo  his  lilies  under  ■  ipecia]  remainder.  He  was 
appointed  by  Charles  II.  lucccaively  to  the  command  of  the 
third  and  second  troopt  of  Hor^  Guartb,  was  sent  abroad  on 
■eveni  impoitanl  diplomatic  misuons,  and  became  master  of 
the  lune  (1679)  and  lord  chunbcrlaln  (0  the  queen  (ifiSo). 
In  1681  be  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  was 
preaem  at  the  king's  deathbed  reconciliation  with  Ihe  Roman 
Church.  Under  Jimcs  II.  Fcversham  became  a  member  at  the 
privy  council,  and  in  iSS;  was  given  Ihe  chief  command  against 
ihe  rebels  under  Monmoulh  (fl.r.),  in  which  he  mainly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  cruelly  lo  the  vanquished.  He  was 
lewarded  with  a  knighlbood  of  the  Carter  and  Ihe  colonelcy 
of  the  first  trocqi  of  Life  Guards,  and  in  16S6  he  was  appointed 
lo  the  command  of  the  army  a»f  mbled  by  King  James  on  Blacic- 
bcath  to  overawe  the  people.  On  James's  flight.  Fcvctsbam 
aucceeded  in  nuking  his  peace  with  William,  on  Ihe  Intercession 
ol  the  queen  dowager,  at  whose  instance  he  received  Ihe  maiier- 
ahip  el  the  Royal  Kos[rita]  oi  St  Catherine  near  the  Tower 
(169S).  He  died  without  issue  on  the  Slh  ol  April  ijog. 
[See  G.  E.  C(ockayne),  ComplcU  Pterati,  and  art.  In  Dia. 
»al.  K.f-1 

Jean  Bapliste  (1684-1770),  due  dcDuras.son  of  Jacques  Henri, 
was  also  a  marshal  gf  France.  In  i;j3  he  resigned  the  dukedom 
of  Duras  lo  his  son,  Emmanuel  Ffliciit,  himself  receiving  the 
brevet  title  ol  ducdeDurforl,  Emmanuel  FiIicit*(i7is-i7Sfl), 
due  de  Duras.  look  part  in  all  the  wars  of  Louis  XV.  and  was 
niadc  ■  marshal  ol  France  in  ij;;.  His  grandson,  Amidfe 
Bcelagne  Malo  (r77i-i8jS),  due  de  Duras,  is  mainly  known 
u  the  husband  of  Gsire  Louise  Rose  Bonne  de  Codnempren 
de  Kersiini  (1778-1818),  daughter  of  Armand  Guy  Simon  de 
CoClncmpreD  Kcisaini  (g.i.),nho,asduchcssede  Duras,  presided 


over  a  ooce  edebraled  hIod  umI  mole  uvnal  novdi  «*oe 
widely  read. 

The  family  ol  Duifott  Is  rvpiaenied  In  France  now  by  iba 
branch  ol  Durfort-Cirrac,  dating  from  the  i6lb  etnlury.  Jcui 
Laurent  {1746-1S16),  marquis  dc  Civrac,  married  his  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  the  due  de  Lorgea;  his  son.  Guy  Emeric  Audc 
{1767-1837),  due  de  Civrac,  became  afterwards  due  de  Lors*^ 
Henri,  marquis  deDurforl-Civrac  (1811-1884),  was  a  well -kaown 
politician,  and  was  several  limes  dected  vice-presideDI  «l  the 
chamber  of  deputies. 

DIJReA.  or  Divt  (Sanskrit  for  inaccessible).  In  Hindu  myth- 
ology, the  wffe  of  Siva  (f.i.)  and  daughter  of  Himavat  (iha 
Himalayas).  She  has  many  nama  ami  rnany  chaiacten.  As 
Durga  (so  named  from  having  stain  ihe  demon  Dorga)  ake  ia 
wa^lce  and  ferodmia.  and  to  her  in  this  form  are  offered  blood  j 
sacrifices,  and  such  ceremonlet  as  the  Durgapuja  and  Chumik- 
pugi  are  held  in  her  honour  (tee  Kau).  The  chief  feilivid  in 
Bengi}-~sometiines  termed  Ihe  Christmas  of  Bengal— rdebntes 
Ihe  goddess's  birth  in  Ihe  siiih  Hindu  monih  (pirisof  Sepiesiba 
and  October),  Durga  it  pictured,  in  spile  ol  her  fierce  nature, 
with  a  gentle  lace.  She  has  ten  arms,  holding  etch  a  weapoit, 
Willie  hei  attendtnl  liont  and  ^nlt  are  grouped  on  each  Bdc 

DURHiUi.  KtBX  QUBOB  LAMBTOM.  1ST  Eau.  or  {t79r- 
1840),  Engiiih  itatsman,  son  of  Willitm  Henry  Lambton  ol 
Lamblon  Cattle,  Durham,  was  bom  in  London  on  Ihe  rith  of 
April  1703.  Hit  mother  was  Anne  Barhara  Villien,  daughlcrof 
the  4th  Qrl  Df  Jersey.  Lamblon  was  only  five  years  old  wben  hj 
his  lather's  death  at  Pisa  (r707)  he  snccceded  to  luge  estates 
in  Ihe  Dorlh  of  England  which  had  been  in  Ibc  unintemipted 
possession  of  his  family  since  the  iTih  century.  In  t8o5  he  wist 
to  Eton,  and  in  iSaq  obtained  a  cttmmissiDn  In  the  lolhHnsaui. 
In  1811,  while  ttni  a  minor,  far  made  a  runaway  match  with 
Henrietta,  natural  daughter  of  Lord  Cbolmondciey,  whom  bo 

was  elected  lo  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Ibc  county 
ol  Durham.  Whig  principles  of  a  piooounced  type  were  tradi- 
tional in  Lamblon's  family.  His  gtaodlatber,  General  John 
Lambton.  had  refused  a  peerage  In  1793  oot  of  loyally  10  Fo«, 

but  w»  chairman  of  "  The  Friends  of  Ihe  People  "  and  authoi 
of  that  BOCiely^  addresa  lo  the  nation  in  1743.  Lunbtas 
adhered  to  this  tmdition,  and  aoon  developed  opinioat  of  >■ 
eltremely  Radical  type,  which  he  fearlessly  pul  forward  10  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  country  with  marked  ability.  His  mtideo 
speech  in  IheHouseof  Commons  was  directed  against  the  foiticp 
policy  of  Lord  tiverpool't  government,  who  had  aanctioDa^ 
and  helped  lo  enforce,  Ihe  anncialion  of  Norway  by  Sweden. 
In  tSisbevehemenllyoppoacd  thccomlax,Bndiilgeiieralb9aB 
to  take  a  prominent  pari  in  opposition  to  Ihe  Tories.  Id  1S16 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lafayette  in  Paris,  and  namiwly 
escaped  arrest  lor  alleged  complidty  in  his  escape.  In  r8jj  hi 
began  to  speak  on  every  opporluniiy  In  favour  of  puliameataiy 

ffis  political  peiituHi  was  strengthened  by  his  marriage  in 
December  i8ifi  to  Louisa  F^izabeth,  ddesi  daughter  of  Lonl 
Grey,  and  as  ea-iy  ai  1818  he  was  taken  into  the  political  cob- 
fidcnce  of  his  laiher-in-law  and  other  leaders  of  the  Whigs  ia 
maltera  touching  the  [eadcnhip  and  policy  ol  Ihe  parly.  Bnl 
Irom  the  first  Lambton  belonged  10  the  avowedly  Radiol  wing 
ol  the  party,  vriih  whoae  aims  Grey  had  Utile  symptihy;  ud 
when  hegave  notice  of  a  resolution  in  iSiginltvouiof  slwrtening 
the  dunlBD  of  parliaments,  and  of  a  vide  eitention  of  the 
franchise,  he  found  himself  discountenanced  by  old  Whigt  Uka 
Grey,  Holland  and  Filiwilliam.  Having  warmly  espoused  tba 
cause  of  (}ueen  Caroline.  Lamblon  ihly  seconded  Lord  Tavj- 
ttock't  resolulion  in  February  iftai  censuring  Ihe  govemmenl 
for  their  conduct  towards  the  queen;  and  in  April  be  made  hia 
first  great  speech  la  the  House  of  Commons  on  parliamenlxiy 
tefarm.  wlien  be  proposed  a  scheme  for  Ihe  eilensioa  ol  Ibe 
tuHragt  10  all  holders  ol  pcopnty.  the  division  of  the  country 
into  electoral  districts  and  the  disfranchisemeni  of  rotie* 
boroughs.     He  .waj^now  one  of  .llw^ri 
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tfe«  idvuKcd  Llbenh,  forminc  ■  csBHcling  link  bclwein 
die  krutDcralic  Wliig  le^Aeii  ui4  iht  urtsporuible  and  otlcn 
TioEcDI  poUliduu  of  Ibe  great  towoa.  Ha  oppoutioD  u> 
thatt  mcabtn  o!  hit  piny  who  in  1815  wen  pniiared  tor 
CDaipmniK  on  Uie  qut«L]on  gf  C%tha[[c  emancfpition  led  10  hia 
Silt  canSkt  with  Bioughim,  with  whocn  he  hud  been  on  lermi 
of  cloac  (neodihip.  While  lUpportint  the  cmdidAtun  of  hii 
bnithct-in-lmii,  Lonl  IIOHick,  Uh  NonbuDibariind  ia  Uii 
declioDs  ol  iSiA,  Lusbton  (ought  i  dud  irith  T.  W.  Bctumont, 
tbc  Toty  c4Jid[dale.  but  without  bloodshed  on  cither  side.  Ualike 
hii  {Ather-iB-Law,  LAmbton  supported  the  nunatry  of  CauDingT 
tfaoaf  h  he  bad  tome  frooods  Loi  pcnonjd  grievance  agsiiul  ttie 
new  ptime  tniniiteT,  and  after  Canning'a  death  that  of  Lord 
Godoich'  On  the  advice  of  tbe  latter  L^mbion  woa  roiaed  to 
Ihc  peerage  in  181S  with  tbe  title  of  Baron  Dotbam.  Owing  to 
!■  Liberal  piindplet  Lord  Durham  was  on  ttrma  of  friendship 
•rilh  Ike  duke  of  Suaau,  and  alio  with  Princf  Leopold  of  Saie- 
Coburg,  vbo  sought  his  advice  In  the  dilGcult  cHiii  in  iSiq 
when  lie  wu  olFcicd  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  who,  afin-  he 
became  king  o[  the  Bdgiuis  us  Leopold  I.,  conlinuod  la  corrt- 
ipond  wElb  Durham  u  a  trusted  confidant;  the  same  confidenliil 
.  relations  olio  ciitted  belocen  Durham  and  LcopoM's  sister,  Ihc 
duchess  of  Kent,  and  her  daughter,  atlcmudi  Queen  Vitloiia. 

In  November  lijo  when  Grey  became  prime  rainisler  in  luc- 
ccuion  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Durham  entered  Ihe 
abinet  oa  tord  privy  scaL  F*ar]iamentary  reform  woa  In  the 
foielranl  of  liie  new  government  "a  policy,  and  with  this  question 
no  ila  lesman  eicepl  Lord  Grey  himicll  wis  more  closely  indnili- 
Sed  than  Durham.  To  ardent  reformers  in  tbe  cxiunlry  the 
picsence  in  Ihe  cabinet  of  "  Radical  Jack,"  the  name  by  whSdi 
Lamblon  hid  been  popularly  known  In  the  north  of  England 
wu  a  pledge  that  l borough-going  reform  would  not  be  shirked 
by  the  WhIga,  now  in  office  lor  the  lirsl  Lime  for  twenty  ] 
And  It  was  to  bii  son-in-law  ihat  Lord  Grey  confided  the 
o(  preparing  a  acheme  to  aerve  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  FtJl  justice  has  not  generally  bun  ' 
leading  part  played  by  Lord  Durham  In  prcpa 
Reform  Act.  He  was  tke  chief  author  of  the  proposals  which, 
after  I>tinj  defeated  in  1S31,  becan 
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scheme  submitted  by  (he  government  to  psribmcnt.  Hii 
CDHeaguea,  who  wctt  appointed  rather  as  his  a&btants  than 
as  his  equals,  were  Lord  John  RuskU,  Sir  Jama  Graham  and 
Lord  Duncannon;  and  it  was  Durham  who  sclcclcd  Lord  John 
Rone!!,  not  then  In  the  cabinet,  to  inlnxluce  the  bill  ia  Ihe 
House  of  Commons;  a  sdection  (hB(  was  hotly  opposed  by 
Brtnigfiath,  whose  bier  vindictive  animoslly  agalnil  Durham 
il  to  be  meed  to  hb  having  been  passed  over  fn  the  selection 
ol  Ihe  committee  ol  tour.  Durham  "as  present  with  Grey  at  an 
audience  of  the  king  whhh  led  to  Ihe  sudden  dissolution  of 
parliament  in  March  iSji;  and  when  the  deadlock  bctueen 
the  two  Houses  occurred  ovet  Ihe  second  Rerorm  Sill,  he  was  tbe 
bwM  eager  in  pressing  on  the  prime  minister  the  necctsitir  for  a 
creation  of  peers  to  overcome  the  ttslitance  of  the  house  ol 

Aller  the  paarfng  of  the  Reform  Ac(.  Durham,  whose  health 
wa>  bad  and  who  had  suffered  tbe  loss  of  two  of  his  childrm, 
accepted  a  special  and  difltcult  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia, 
which  he  carried  out  uritb  much  tact  and  abillly,  though  without 
accomplbhing  its  main  purpose.    On  bis  return  he  resigned 
office  in  March  iSjj,  oatensihly  for  rtuona  o(  health,  but  ' 
reality  owing  10  his  disagreement  with  the  garemmcnt's  Iri 
policy  ai  conducted  by  Lord  Stanley;  in  the  same  month  he  ■ 
cteited  eari  ol  Durham  end  Viscount  Lamblon.     His  advanc 
opinions,  in  the  ossertioi  o(  which  he  wai  100  Ktile  disposed 
consider  the  convicllona  ol  olheti,  graduallyallena(edthemi 
moderate  of  his  late  colleagues,  such  a*  Melbourne  and  P 
merston,  and  even  Lord  Grey  o(ten  (ound  his  lon-in-law  : 
tractable  and  self-assertive;  but  (he  growing  hosliilly  ol  I 
treacherous  Brougham  was  mainly  due  (0  Durham's  undoubl 
popularity  in  tbe  country,  where  he  wot  regarded  by  mat 


Indndinc  J.  S.  MUt,  aa  Grey's  probable  successor  In  the  leadership 
of  the  Liberal  party.  Durham  was  at  this  time  couticd  by  the 
ysulhfid  Disraeli,  who,  when  Mdbouine  became  prime  minister 
in  lucceBion  to  Grey  in  iBj4,  declared  that  (he  Whigs  could  not 
exist  as  a  party  wilbout  Lord  Duiham-  Brougham's  animosity 
became  undisguised  at  Ihe  great  banquet  given  to  Lord  Grey 
at  Edinburgh  in  Scplcrabet  iSjt,  where  be  made  a  venomous 
attack  un  Durham,  repealed  shortly  afterward]  at  Salisbury, 
and  ananymousty  In  Ihc  BJinbvik  Raitm.  On  the  other  hind 
the  strength  of  Durham's  position  in  the  country  was  shown 
on  the  occasion  of  his  vtslt  10  Glasgow  In  October  (0  receive  the 
freedom  of  (he  city,  when  a  concouiae  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  asscinblnt  to  hear  bim  speak  at  Glasgow 
Green,  and  where  be  replied  to  Brougham's  attacks  at  a  great 
banquet  held  hi  his  honour.  Brougham  had  over-reached 
himself;  and  otihough  Durham  was  no  favourite  with  WilUam 
IV.  Ihe  king's  disgust  with  Ihe  lord  chancellor  was  one  ol  Ihe 

in  iS]4.  When  Melbourne  relumed  to  power  after  reel's  short 
adminislmlian,  Durham's  radicalism  and  Impallcnt  tempet 
eiduded  him  from  the  cabinet;  and  again  In  iSj7,  on  his  reluni 

l""?  (iS3s-iBj7),whcn  there  was  some  idea  of  hii  joining  Ihs 
ministry.  Lord  John  Russell  wrote:  "  Everybody,  ifler  the 
eipeiienrc  we  have  had,  must  doubt  whether  Ihcrc  can  be  peace 
or  harmony  In  a  cabinet  of  which  Lord  Durham  Is  a  member-" 

In  July  i8)j  he  resisted  Ihe  entreaty  of  Lord  Mdbourne  that 
he  should  undertake  Ihc  government  ol  Canada,  where  the 
condition  of  affairs  had  become  alarming;  bui  a  few  months 
later,  giving  way  to  Ihe  urgenl  insistence  of  the  prime  minlilet 
who  promiSL-d  him  "  the  firmest  and  most  unflinching  support " 
of  the  govemmeni,  he  acccpicd  the  post  of  govemoc  general 
and  lord  high  commhsionct,  with  Ihe  almost  dictatorial  powcn 
conferred  on  him  by  an  act  pissed  In  February  iSjS,  by  which 
the  consLjtutlon  of  Lower  Canada  was  stispendrd  lot  Iwo  years. 
Having  secured  the  service*  of  Charles  BuUer  (f.i.)  as  first 
sccieury,  and  having  with  more  doubtful  wisdom  appointed 
Thomas  Turlon  and  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  {q.t.)  to  be  hl9 
unofTictal  assistants,  Durham  arrived  at  Quebec  on  (he  iSth 
of  May  ttit.  Papineau's  rebellion  had  been  quelled,  but  (he 
French  Canadians  were  sullen,  the  attitudcof  the  Unlled  Suta. 
equivocal,  and  Ihe  general  ^tuition  dangerous,  capedally  in 
the  Lowci  Province  where  government  wis  pracUcally  In 
abeyance.  Durham  at  once  koicd  a  conciliatory  piDclarnatioiu 
His  neat  step  was  In  dismiss  the  executive  council  of  his  [He- 
deeessor  and  to  appoint  a  new  one  consisiing  of  men  uncomibit  led 
to  any  eiisting  faction,  a  step  much  criticiied  >l  home  but 
generally  romm  ended  on  ihe  spot.  On  Ihe  igth  of  June,  the  day 
ol  IJueen  Viciorii'a  comnolion,  be  bsucd  a  proclamation  of 
amnniy,  Imm  the  benefit  of  which  eight  persons  only  of  those 
who  had  taken  port  in  the  rebellion  were  eicipted;  while  an 
accompanying  ordinance  provided  for  (he  transference  of  these 
eight  eiceplcd  persons  from  Monltcal  to  Bermuda,  where  they 
were  to  be  imprisoned  without  trial.  Papineau  and  fifteen 
other  luglllves  were  (orUddcn  on  pain  of  death  to  return  lo 
Canada.    In  a  letter  ol  congratulation  (o  the  queen,  Durham 

and  it  was  defended  an  Ihe  same  ground  by  Charles  BuQer  and 
by  public  opinion  in  the  colony. 

In  England,  however,  as  soon  aa  these  proceedings  became 
known.  Brougham  soiled  the  opporlum'ly  lor  venting  his  malice 
against  both  Durham  and  the  ministry.  He  had  already  raised 
objections  to  the  appointment  ol  Turton  and  Wakefield;  he  now 
attacked  Ihe  ordinance  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  chaUenging  the 
legality  of  the  cbuse  traniportiog  prisoners  to  Bermuda,  where 
Durham  had  no  jutiidictlon.  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues, 
with  the  honourabtE  eiceptton  of  Lord  John  Russell,  made  Httle 
effort  (0  defend  (he  public  servant  to  whom  they  had  promised 
"  the  most  unflinching  supped  ";  and,  although  bolh  the  prime 
mi  nisler  and  the  colon  iaisccreury  when  first  fully  in  formed  of  the 
governor-general's  pmceedingi  had  hastened  to  assure  him  ol 
(hdi  "tnUra  ^iproval,"  three  weeks  later,  cawed  by  Brougham'a 
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led;    but   bcCui 
ongbyiMuingi! 


IDAclallmlun 
The  Ulltr  in 
England  be  put 

hhich  be  Dot  oojy  justiuea  ui  owo  conauci  m  oetiu,  but  nuae 
pubUc  compUlDt  oJ  his  giievouca  ai^tuI  tbe  minibtcrs  of  the 
Ciowp»  a  step  that  aJieiuled  much  aympatby  whidi  bis  unjust 
Ircstmenl  by  the  gavnament  woutd  olhctnise  have  called  forth, 
though  it  WIS  defended  by  men  lilu  Outlet  SuUci  and  J.  S.  MilL 
Tbe  usual  official  honours  given  to  i.  [etuioing  plenipoleatiiry 
were  not  accorded  to  Durham  oo  his  aitival  at  Plymouth  on  the 
jotb  of  Noveishei  iSjS,  but  the  populace  received  him  with 
acclamatJon.  He  immediately  set  about  preporiAghismemorabk 
"  Report  OD  the  AQairs  of  British  North  America,"  which  was 
laid  before  parliament  on  Ihe  jisl  of  January  1839.  This  report, 
one  of  the  greatest  state  papers  in  the  English  language,  laid  down 
tbe  principles,  Ifien  unrecognized,  which  have  gnided  British 
colonial  policy  ever  since.  It  was  not  written  or  composed  by 
CharlcA  Buller,  as  Brougham  was  (ho  6rsl  to  skiggest,  and  the 


I  eihibits 


I  Lord  D 


Ibough  be  warmly  acknowledgGd 
(rom  BuUcr,  Wakefield  and  others  in  preparing  the  maleriatt  on 
which  it  was  based.  With  regard  Is  the  lutuie  (ovccnment  of 
BrJiiih  North  America,  Durham  had  at  first  inclined  lowaids  a 
tedcralion  of  all  the  t^ilonles  on  that  continent,  and  this  aim, 
afterwards  achieved,  lemained  in  his  eyes  an  ideal  la  be  sliivio 
for;  but  as  a  mote  immedialcly  piattical  policy  be  advLted  the 
legislative  union  of  Upper  and  Lowec  Canada,  bis  avowed  aim 
being  to  orgaoiie  a  single  stale  in  which  the  BKiish  inbabitanu 
would  be  in  a  majority.  He  furlhei  urged  (he  crcaiioD  of  an 
executive  couDul  icapoiDihle  to  the  colonial  legislature;  he 
advised  slate-aided  eoiigratioii  on  ihe  broadest  possible  scale, 
and  the  formation  of  an  intercotoniaJ  railway  for  thcdevdopmcnt 
of  Ihe  whole  tountry.     Meantime  Duthai 
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Gibbon  Wakeheld 
Zealand  Company, 
wbicb  foreilaUcd  " 
ofNcwZealai 
been  failing, : 
five  days  af  11 
eftetl  to  his  f 
Lord  Durt 


ce  of  imperial 


ras  thus  concerned  in  the  enlccpriie 
nsscTling  sovereignty  over  the  isUodi 

Err  3  JO.  Iliihealth,bowevec,badlong 
Cowcs  on  the  iSth  of  July  ta40.  juH 

sent  bad  been  ^ven  to  Ihc  lull  giving 

ling  Upper      "  '•       • 


who  ha 


in  the  c] 


probable  by  many;  bis  opinioni  were,  however,  to 
command  the  confidence  of  any  considerable  party  i 
before  1S40.  That  Brougham  hated  him  and  Melb 
him,  ii  a  tribute  la  hii  abilities;  and  in  the  first  R 


principles  ol  colonial  poUcy.  he  lell  an  indeUble  ma 

rh  on  English 

historr.    Ui>  penonal  delecli  ol  character  did  mu 

ch  to  mar  tbe 

success  of  a  career,  which,  it  mull  be  rememberc 

d,  terminated 

at  the  age  of  foity-elght.    He  waa  impatient. 

ol-tempered. 

hypersemilive  to  criticism,  vain  and  prone  to  ta 

,ke  ollence  at 

fancied  slighla;  but  he  was  also  generous  and  unv 

ndictive,  and 

while  personalty  ambitioui  hi.  cue  tor  the  publi 

interest  wai 

ii5  Erst  wife  Durham  had  three  daughlen;  by  hit  icrood, 
IS  a  lady  ol  the  bedchamber  to  Queen  Victoria  bui  resigned 
husband's  relum  from  Canada,  be  had  two  sons  and  three 
cs  William,  the  "Mailer 


Lambloa  "  of  Sir  Thoff 


.    The  lattei'i  son. 


John  George  Lamblon  (b.  tStsJ,  became  jrd  eari  in  iSto. 

S«Sluin  J.  Rcid.  Lili  and  IMUfi  ^  ilu  Fi'U  Earl  olbfkom 
(3  volt.,  London.  I90«),:    TW  C^ntlk  Vm«>[.  pan>  1.  and  U. 

&m«'ilj  iWculrii  tt^'cabi-iutf  WUi-Tm  tV.\ii<l  V.iWr.a 
U  voU,.  Csodoa.  IMt);   WiUiam  Harrit,  UiiUrt  <J  !*«  ItaifiMl 


.  -  .,  it  Pa/ilaaunt  (Lsodon.  lUO  1  Huiiet  Martiaeaa.  Hiilaj 
itf  llu  Tliirty  ycsrl' T'locc  (4  voIl,  Loodoa.  1B77):  WDIiam  Kiag*- 
Inrd.  HiiMry  ol  Camiia,  vol.  a.  (10  volt..  Timnio.  iMT-lSfll: 
".  E.  Egciton.  Skarl  Hiilcry  rf  Bhiilk  Cttanial  Ptiuy  flmUm. 

DUBHAM.  a  noitbein  county  of  EngUnd,  bounded  N.'br 
orthumbcibnd,  E.  by  Ihe  North  Sea,  S.  by  Yoriubire,  ami  W. 

by  Westmorland  and  Cumberiand.     lU  area  is  1014.4  iq.  m. 

'     >  wholly  on  Ihe  eaitem  slope,  the  ntstetn  angle  being occupseJ 

His  on  the  Cumberland  border.    West  of  a  line  f  mm'  Bartuid 
Castle  by  Wolsin^iam  to  the  nnghbourbood  of  Censett  (be  wkolt 

t.  This  area  teptesenli  roughly  one  quarter  of  the  tataL 
rincipal  rivers  risiafi  id  these  hills  are  the  Derwent,  tribotAiy 
e  ^nc.  forming  pan  of  the  county  boundary  «iik 
Northumberiand.  the  Wear  and  the  Tea.  which  lormi  almait 
the  whole  of  (be  bourbdary  wilb  Wealmorland  and  Yoihahirv. 
The  dales  Iravcned  by  Uioc  rivers  in  their  upper  parts,  tboogh 
sufliciently  strongly  contrasted  with  the  dark,  barm  nboon 

character.     Lower  down,   however,  are  bcaulilol  and  fcnilr 


IS  of   t 


lion  is  luxuriant.  Castle  Eden  Dene,  7  m.  N.W.  ef  Hartkpool,  b 
fanious  for  its  beautiful  trees  and  wild  Bower*.  Tbe  cuaMmrd 
slope  is  fairiy  strep  in  the  northern  half  of  the  county,  but  il  a 
steady,  and  (he  coast  iltctl  has  no  Mriking  icesic  feadms,  aavc 
where  tbe  action  of  the  wavea  upon  the  magn    -      - 


Eicept  in  tbe  mooilands  ol  Uie  west  only  a  lew  icnpt  of  the 
county  have  been  left  in  their  natural  stale;  bat  Ihew  pottioaa 
are  of  great  interest  Lo  tbe  Undent  of  natural  history.  Tbe 
ballast.hills  ai  Shields,  Jarrow  and  Hartlepool,  formed  by  tbe 
discharge  of  material  from  ships  arriving  in  ballast  from  foiwign 
aiun tries,  are  overgrown  with  aliens,  many  of  which  are  eliewhot 
uoknown  in  this  country.  Nearly  fifty  diflerenttpecicsbavebe^ 
found.  Stockton  was  almost  tbe  last  telreal  in  EngUnd  of  tbe 
native  black  tat.  Ol  the  loimer  abundance  ol  deer,  wild  01  and 
boar  every  peat  bog  testifies  by  its  remains;  tbe  boar  q>pear»  to 
have  eiistcd  in  ihe  leign  ol  Henry  VIII..  and  records  of  red  den 
in  Ihe  county  may  be  traced  down  to  ihe  middle  of  ihe  tSth 


a  use*  nearly  an  tbe 

ntl,  while  in  ptMi« 
In  (he  billy  dinrici 


near  Sianbopc  are  full  of  tU 
ia  potiihed  as  a  marble.  M  urk 
t  is  capped  by  Millttooe  Grit,  as 

is  covered  by  the  Diirhun 
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Ktbtdi 


it  ih< 
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dykcmuid  kit .._ _  _  .        

onE.  Ihc  Cnal  Whin  Stl,  may  be  (oikmd  id  an  lauimv  uumiun 
lor  onr  iio  IB.    TheCockAcId  dyke  and  Lltlle  Wl)in  Sill  an  ilmilar 

JBthr^ncMoacdinricuviWiwdilcandTmdik;  thcTiinataiH 
iueltf  i>  quarried  «  a  lar^  icale  for  AminE  in  tbe  iropwoHiL 
Glacial  depotiu  abKure  Ibc  ohkr  rocki  over  much  oF  the  counlv, 


vcltcd  9 


iHthcc 


pointa.    A  iquUl  patch  oT  5  ... 

htn  date  pendU  wen  Icrmcrly  madb 

Atnculftre. — Near  the  riverTco,  and  En  loine  placet  bordering 
«x  (be  otber  rivcn»  Uk  ui]  ia  loam  or  a  rich  clay.  At  a  farther 
diuaiice  Cram  Ihcie  rivers  II  b  ol  inferior  quality,  with  palchci 
of  gravel  inienpened.  The  hitlt  east  of  the  lioc  Inm  Bamrd 
Cutle  ta  Canietl  an  covered  iriib  a  dry  hjatn,  the  fenilily  ol 
which  varie*  with  111  dcplh.  Wat  ol  th«  line  the  nimniits  ard 
flanks  of  the  Inib  are  ia  gitit  port  wule  mooHind.  Only  ume 
tm-tkirdi  o(  (he  tolal  am  of  the  tuuntr  arc  under  cultivation, 
and  neariy  (wo-(birds  of  Lhia  are  in  permanenl  poaturc.  Tlieie 
are  also  nearly  60,000  ncrci  o^  hiH-paaturc.  Of  the  diminiahed 
area  under  com  crops  oata  occupy  more  than  one-half,  and  barfey 
smch  exceeds  wheat.  Ncarfy  l»o-(hirds  of  the  average  under 
freen  crops  are  occurred  by  turnips,  as  many  cattle  are  raised 
tad  have  a  kmg-standiag  reputation.  The  cowa  are  especially 
good  yidden  of  milk.  The  sheep  are  also  highly  esteemed. 
particubuly  the  Teeadale  hieed.  Those  of  Wcardnle  ate  small, 
but  thdi  muttoi)  B  finely  Savoured. 

ore  and  line  ore.  The  beds  ol  coal  m  the  Coal  Measures  bavc  loi« 
been  a  source  ol  enormous  wealth.  The  mines  aie  among  the 
Bml  extensive  and  produciivc  in  ihe  kingdom.  At  Sunderland 
tbt  coal  trade  furnishes  employment  for  hundreds  of  vessels. 
IndepeadeBlly  of  the  ■'  keels  "  or  lighters  which  convey  the  coal 
from  tbc  termini  of  the  railways  and  tramways  to  the  ships. 
The  scants  worked  eitend  horjionlally  lor  many  miles,  and  ore 
from  »  lo-ioo  falboms  beneilh  the  lurfacc.  The  Fioslerky 
narble  has  been  quarried  for  many  centuries  near  Stanhope  for 
decorative  purposes,  in  Durham  cathedral  and  elsewhere  taking 
the  place  of  Purbeck  marble,  while  in  modern  houses  it  ia  nscd 
chiefly  for  ehimoey-pieccs.  Ironstoneis  worked  in  the  neighbour 
hood  oF  Whickham  and  elsewhere.  Ejcclknt  slate  is  quarried 
at  several  placei.  The  neighbourhood  of  Wolsinghsm  abounds 
In  fine  miUslones,  The  Neucasik  grindstones  arc  procured  it 
Gilccbcad  Felt;  and  rircslone  for  building  ovens,  furnaces  and 
Ihe  like  is  obtained  in  various  parts  of  Durham,  and  exported 
In  considerable  quantity. 

Oiktr  /mfwfi'iej.— The  manutactuiing  Industries  arc  eitensivc, 
and  oil  ate  founded  upon  the  presence  ol  coal,  of  which,  more- 
over, large  quantities  are  exported.  The  industrial  and  mining 
districts  may  be  token  to  he  almost  wholly  east  of  a  line  from 
Darlington  through  Bishop  AucU and  to  Consctt.  Textile  indus^ 
tries  are  not  carried  on  (a  any  great  client, bula  laige  number  of 
hands  arc  employed  In  the  manufuclure  of  machines,  appliances, 
conh^eyances,  tools,  &c.  Of  thn  manufacture  ihe  branch  ol  ship- 
building  Hands  first;  the  yards  on  the  Tyne  are  second  only  to 
those  on  the  Oyde.  and  Ihe  industry  ii  prosecuted  also  at  Sunder, 
bnd,  Ibe  Hatttcpools  and  Stockton  on -Tecs.    The  founding 

industries  include  Ihe  manufacture  of  paper,  chemicals  (chiefly 
on  ihe  Tyne),  glass  and  boltles  and  earthenwsre  (at  Gateshead 
and  Sunderland),  The  output  of  limestone  is  gtealec  than  Ihat 
Of  any  other  county  In  the  United  Kingdom.  As  regards  iron,  the 
presence  of  the  coal  and  Ihe  proximity  of  the  Cleveland  lion 
4aUfct  of  Nonb  VorksUte  enaUe  the  county  to  produce  over 


m  within  I 
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iron  iDDmDy,  Iboogh'  Ubc  output  of  iron 
itself  is  inconsidenble.  There  Is  a  large 
I  brine.    The  aea  fisheii 


and  Hartlepool  are  vi 

CiixMHiincaMiiu.— Railmy  communication  b  provided  en- 
tirely by  the  North  Easlem  company.  The  main  line  run 
northward  through  DaiUngton,  Dorhaai  and  Catahead,  and 
(here  ate  a  laige  number  of  branches  through  the  nlning  and 
industrial  ditirkii,  while  Ihe  company  also  owns  some  of  the 
docks.  From  Stocklonto  Darlington  ran  the  railway  engineered 
by  George  Stephenson  and  opened  in  1835.  The  chief  ^wrts  of 
Durham  are  Jarrow  and  South  Shields  on  the  Tyat,  Suiiderland 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear.  Scaham  Haibour,  Uarlkpool  East 
and  West  and  Slod:ton.on-'n«. 

Admiuislraluii  and  PepiMum. — Durham  is  one  of  the 
Counties  Palaiine.  the  olhcn  being  Lancashire  and  Chahlrc 
The  area  of  Ihe  ancient  cvimly  is  640,351  acres,  and  that  of 
(he  sdmi  nisi  rati  ve  (minty  649,144  acres.  Then  were  Foimeiiy 
three  outlying  portions  of  the  county,  known  as  North  Durham 
(inchiding  Nothamshite  and  Islandshire),  Bedlingionshtre  and 
Craykc.  These  were  attached  to  the  county  as  having  formed 
parcels  of  the  ancient  "  patrimony  of  St  Cuthbcrt."  of  which  Ihe 
land  bedrccn  Tyne  and  Tees  was  the  chief  portion.  The  popula- 
tion in  iSfli  was  1,016,454  and  in  1901  1,187,361,  The  birth- 
rate is  much  above,  Ihedcath-rate  also  above,  but  the  percentage 
of  illegilimacy  considerably  below,  the  average.  The  county  Is 
divided  inio  4  wards.  The  following  are  mum'cipal  boroughs: 
Darlington  (pcq>,  44. jn),  Durham,  cily  (14,6)9),  Gateshead, 
county  borough  (109,BM),  Hartlepool  (jj.jij),Janow  (M.iqj), 
South  Shields,  county  borough  (97, "Si),  Sloektoti-oa-Tee» 
(51,478).  Sunderland,  county  bonjugh  (146,077),  West  Hartlepool 
[6),6>7).  The  other  urban  distticta  may  be  distributed  so  as  Is 
indicate  roughly  the  mosl  populous  and  industrial  districts: 

I.  In  Ihe  Tyne  district  (where  Calesheod,  Janow  and  South 
Shields  are  Ihe  chief  centres)— Blaydon  {igfiii),  Felling  (»,467), 
Hebbum  (10,901),  Ryton  (S4S>),  Whickham  (19,851). 

I.  Nonh-westem  district— Annfield  Plain  (11,481),  Benfield- 
side  (7457).  Coasell  (0694),  Leadgate  (4657),  Tanfield  (8276), 
Stanley  (13,554). 

j.  Durham  and  Bishop  Auckland  district  (conllnuallon  south 
of  the  preceding>— Bishop  Auckland  (11,969),  Brandon  and 
Byiboltlea  (15,57]),  Crook  (11,471).  Sluldon  and  East  ThicUey 
(11,759),  Spcnnymoor  (16,665),  Tow  La"  {«Jl),  WdUngton 
(7887). 

4.  Durham  and  Sunderland  dislrici  (N.E.  at  pttceding)— 
Helton  (t3.67]>.  Houghlon-le-Spring  (7858).  Seaham  Harboui 
( 10,163),  SouthwicK-on-Wcar  ( 1 1,64 j).  Tlielciwnshi'polChesta^ 
Ic-Sirecl  (ii,75])  is  also  in  (his  dis(tict. 

The  only  olhct  urban  districts  are  Bamaid  Castle  (4431)  in 
Tecsdalc  and  Stanhope  (1964)  in  Wcaidole.  Durham  is  in  tha 
north-eastem  circuit,  and  ossiicsareheldal  Durham.     Ithasone 

divisions.  All  the  boroughs  have  separate  commissions  of  the 
peace.  The  ancienl  counly,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Durham, 
eiccpLing  part  of  one  parish  in  thit<rf  York,  contains  J4J  ecclesi- 
astic parishes  wholly  or  in  part.    There  ate  iSit  dvil  patisbet. 


Thee 


,      .  entaryd 

le  member — Jarrow,  Chestcr-le-Strcet,  Houghton-I^ 
1,  North-west,  Barnard  Castli,  Bishop  Auckland. 
.     It   also  includes  (he  parliamentary  borough  of 


:mbers,   1 


t  Ihe  b 


Durham,  Calcshctid,  Harllepaal,  South  Shields 
n-an-Tee>,  reluming  one  member  each.  Among 
tslablishmenii  there  may  be  mentioned' Ihe  uni. 
he  grammar  school  in  Ibe  dty  of  Durham,  and  the 
olic  college  ol  Ushaw  near  Durham. 
After  the  death  of  Ida  in  the  6tb  (cntsry  Iht 
Nurthumbria  was  divided  into  the  two  SUtts  of 
Deita.  separated  from  each  ollter  by  ibe  Tees,  (he 
ling  the  district  afterwaidi  known  as  DurhauL 
iquest  palatinate  arose  by  ■  procr^  '*' 
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clMiion  to  (Ik  ue  of  LlDdisfanw  in  684.  Ob  the  tiuifcRnct  of 
IIk  Ke  In  Chdler-le-Strnt  in  Iht  olh  century,  Cuthisd  the  Dune 
eailawal  it  wilh  ibc  vholc  dittiict  between  tbe  Tyne  lod  Ibe 
We»r,  ttretehin^  wot  u  Ur  as  Willing  Street,  ■  (rant  conSmied 
bf  Alfred;  and  hheii  in  gg5  the  see  wai  finally  aUblilbed 
kl  Durham,  the  mdonment  was  again  largely  enrkhn]  by 
vaf  k>us  donations-  Durham  continued,  however,  to  lonn  pari  of 
tbi  earidam  of  Northumbria,  and  not  until  after  the  purchase 
nt  the  earldom  by  Bishop  Walcher  in  la;;  did  the  btshi^  begin 
la  aerdse  regal  rights  in  theii  teniiory.  Tbe  tfim  ^oAiliiiiu 
faappl)^  Lo  th«  bishop  in  1793,  and  from  tbe  ijth  century  on- 
wards the  bishops  frequently  claim  audi  rights  in  tfaclr  lands 
as  the  king  enjayt  in  his  Irlngdom.  At  the  lime  of  the  Conquest 
the  bishop's  possasioni  included  neariy  all  the  district  between 
the  Toes  and  the  Tyne,  except  Sadbei^e,  and  also  the  outlying 
districts  of  Dod1ioKton>hiK,NDihanshire,lslandshireandCraykc, 
lOEetherwilhHeahilnihire.thecilyottarlisle.andpirlofTeviot- 

compenaation  made  over  te  it  the  viUs  of  Buidon,  Aycike  and 
Carlton,  hitherto  included  in  the  earldom  ol  North umberiand. 
The  wapentake  ol  Sadbcige  also  formed  part  of  the  carldcan  of 
Nortbumberland;  h  was  purchased  for  the  sec  by  Bishop 
Pudicy  in  1 1S9,  but  continued  an  independcDt  franchise,  with 
■  leparate  sheriff,  coroner  and  court  of  pleaa-  In  Ilie  i^th 
century  Sadbcige  was  included  in  Steckton  ward  and  was  itself 
divided  into  (wo  wards.  Tbe  divjaioa  into  the  four  wards  of 
Chater-le-Slreet,  Darlington,  Eatlngton  and  StocIitoD  eiisled 
in  the  ijlh  century,  each  ward  having  its  own  coroner  and  a 
Ibree-weekly  court  corropooding  to  the  hundred  court-  The 
diocae  wu  divided  into  tbe  arcbdcaconriet  ol  Dtirhun  and 
NorthumberUDd.  The  foimet  is  mentioned  in  1071,  and  in  iigi 
inchidtd  the  deaoerio  of  Chcster-le^Ueel,  Auckland,  LuKhoter 
and  Darlington. 

Until  the  15th  century  the 
officer  in  tbe  palatinate  wu  the  > 
sheriH,  the  coroners,  the  chamberlain  and  the  chancellat.  The 
palatine  cichcqua  was  ortaniifd  in  the  iith  cwtuiy.  The 
paUline  assembly  represented  the  whole  county,  and  dealt 
chiefly  with  hscal  questions.  The  bishop's  council,  consisting  of 
the  clerxy,  tbe  iheriS  and  the  barons,  regulated  the  judicial 
iflaira,  and  later  produced  the  Chancery  and  the  courts  of 
Admifsliy  and  Marshaliea.  Tlic  prior  of  Durham  ranked  hist 
•mong  the  bishop's  bvona.  Fe  bad  his  own  court,  and  almost 
exclusive  jurisdictioB  over  bis  men.  The  que  mamnfi  proceed- 
inpof  ISM  eihihit  twehre  kirdi  enjoying  more  or  JMaeiiaisive 
franchiws  under  the  bishop.  The  repeated  cBoits  of  the  crown  10 
check  thepowenof  the  palatinate  bishops  culminated  in  ijj6in 
the  Act  of  Resumption,  which  deprived  the  bishop  ol  the  power  U> 
pardon  offences  against  the  law  or  to  ai^xunt  judicbl  oncers; 
indictncntt  ind  Icgil  proceaaes  were  in  future  loninin  the  name 
of  the  king,  and  ofTencct  to  be  described  as  against  (he  peace  of 
the  king,  not  against  that  of  the  biihop-  In  isg6  restrictions 
wee  imposed  on  the  powers  of  tbe  dumcery,  and  in  1646  the 
palatinate  was  formally  abolished.  It  was  revived,  honrevn, 
after  the  Restoration,  and  continued  with  much  the  wmc  powet 
until  the  act  of  tSj6,  which  provided  that  the  palatine  juiiidtc- 
tlon  sbouU  in  future  he  vated  in  the  ciown.  There  were  t« 
palatiiute  barons  in  the  lath  century,  the  most  important  being 
the  Hiltons  of  Hilton  Castle,  the  Bulmen  of  Branccpelh,  the 
Conyers  of  SockbumC,  (he  Hansards  ol  Evenmod,  and  the 
Lumley)  of  Lumley  Castle.  The  Nevilles  owned  large  estates  in 
the  county;  RJiby  Cutle,  their  prindpa!  seat,  was  built  by  John 
de  Neville  in  1377.  Owing  to  its  isolated  position  tbe  palatinate 
took  little  part  or  intercat  in  any  of  (he  grc«t  rebellions  of  the 
Norman  and  Flantagaict  period.  During  (hel 
Henry  VI.  passed  through  Durham,  and  the  novelty  of  a  royal 
visit  procured  him  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Chi  theoutbresk  of 
(he  Great  Rebellioa  Durham  inclina'  to  support  the  cause  of  (he 
parliinent,  and  in  1640  the  high  sheriff  of  the  palatinate 
(UiutRd  to  supply  the  Scotlish  umy  with  provisions  during 
tbeiciUy  in  the  county.  In  1641  the  earl  of  Newcastle  formed 
the  wcMcni  counlles  into  an  associatioo  for  the  king's  service,  but 


of  the  mining  industry,  which  employed  almost  the  whcJe.  M 
the  non -agricultural  population-  Stephen  possessed  a  mine  m 
Durham  which  he  granted  to  Bishop  Pudscy,  and  i 
century  colliers  are  mentioned  at  Coundon,  Btslwp 
and  Sedgcfietd.  Cockheld  Fell  was  one  of  the  eailiat  T.jf..H.lr 
collieries  m  Durham.  Edward  III.  issued  an  order  allowing  cial 
dug  at  Newcastle  to  be  taken  across  the  Tyne,  and  Ricbani  IL 
granted  to  (he  ishalntants  of  Durham  licence  to  export  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  without  paymg  dues  to  the  corponliod  gf 
3  lead-m^  ' 
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and  tbe 

Gni  lummoned  te 
1654.  After  the  Reiioniion  the  county  and  city  returned  tww 
members  each.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  i8ji  the  rounty  raoinad 
two  members  for  two  diviuoni,  and  the  botougfaa  of  Galohewl, 
South  Shidds  and  Sunderland  acquired  lepreacBtation.  Iht 
boroughs  of  Darlington,  Stockton  and  Hartlepool  returned  ooi 
member  each  from  1S6S  until  (be  Kediitiibution  Act  of  1885- 

,4nlifiii«iei.~To  the  Angki-Saion  period  are  lo  be  relcned 
portions  of  the  churches  ol  Monk  WearTnoHth  (Sunderland), 
Jarrow,  Escomb  near  Bishop  Auckland,  and  numerous  sculpt  mod 

the  Norman  period  are  to  be  found  In  Durham  cathedral  and  ia 
the  castle,  also  in  some  few  parish  churchrs,  asat  Pittington  And 
Norton  nenr  Stockton.  Of  the  Early  English  period  are  tbe 
eastern  portion  of  the  citbedrat,  the  fine  chuicbe*  of  DaiUngtoo, 
Hartlepoo],and  St  Andrew,  Auckland,  Sedgefield,  and  portiomef 
a  few  other  churchea.  The  Decorated  and  Perpendiciilar  peiioda 
are  very  scantily  represented,  on  account,  as  is  supposed,  ol  (he 
incessant  wan  between  England  and  Scotland  in  tbe  I4(h  and 
ijtb  centuries-  The  principal  monastic  remains,  beaidca  iboae 
surrounding  Durham  cathedral,  are  (hose  of  its  subordinale 
house  or  ^'crll,'"  Finchale  Priory,  beautifully  situated  by  tba 
Wear.  Tbe  most  interesting  easllet  are  those  of  Duriiam,  Rafay, 
Bnnccpeih  and  Barnard.  There  an  ruins  •ot  casteleit  or 
peel-towers  at  Dalden,  Ludworlh  and  Langley  Dale-  Tbe 
hospitals  ol  Sherbum,  Creatham  and  Kepyer,  founded  by  eariy 

See  W.  Hutchinson.  HiUarj  a>ui  ,4  ■lifariiii  o/Ui  Crmin  Potabw 
bI  Durkam  (i  vo\l.  Ntscdilie.  liSj-i?^];  R.  &vnrct.  Hillary  aiU 
AMiniliri  rflhi  Ct,<i«ly  PalcliiM  c/Durkam  (4  vota,  London,  I«l6- 
-  o);    B.  Bartlet,  Tlic  Biihopriik  Carbu^.  CaOerlit*  ^  Upmb, 


■."■(b>lmI."ia6jT;  1 


(l-ondon.  1614):  J.  Raine,  HiUaej 
kam  (Londan.  lisi);  Perry  and 
edieval  AtlioMitiel  of  lit  Crawly  M 

_.  ._  ,    .__..,     _.    _■.  Lapsley.   Thi  C«unlr  Paiatimt  J 

Diiriam  (New  York.  Ac,  1900);  Viclsru  CnMy  HiiUry.  Dujiam. 
See  also  Ibe  Si'nen  SocKty'i  ^llblicat>a^l,  and  TniiuaiA^iu  1^  Ik 
Ardlilaltrtil  Sodtly  si  Dvluim  and  NcrHaimbtiiaMd. 

DnIIHAII,  a  city  and  muncipal  and  parliamentary  borou^ 
and  the  county  town  of  Durham,  England,  156  "-  N.  by  W.  from 
London,  on  tbe  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  {1901]  14.&J9. 
The  nucleus  of  the  site  is  a  narrow,  bold  peninsula  formed  by  a 
bend  of  the  river  Wear,  on  which  stand  tbe  cathedral  and  tlte 
castle.    Tbe  city,  however,  calends  both  E.  and  W.  of  this. 

The  position  of  the  catbednl  of  St  Cuthbert,  its  west  nd 
riung  immediately  from  the  sleep  wooded  bank  of  the  river,  it 
suipaucd  in  beauty  by  no  o(her  English  cathedral-    .  . 

Its  foundation  arose  from  tbe  fact  that  here,  alta 
wandering  lac  over  the  north  ol  England,  the  monks  ol  Lindia- 
latne  rested  with  (he  body  ol  St  Cuihbert,  which  Ihey  had 
removed  from  its tombin fear  ol  Danish  invaders.    Tbia  wasin 
(KIS.     Soon  afterwards  a  church  was  built  jiy  Bbli^  ''■"'■■"Tl 


■Bonki  of  LJndbluw,  knowing  Ibc  mine  of  iJi;  pl«ce  when  they 
duHilil  Hod  ntieil,  bui  ifnonni  o[  iu  stiution.  mrc  guidnl 
Utlm  bf  >  womta  i**"''*i"c  for  her  cow,  ud  the  hu-relicf  ai  m 
cow  on  but  WKth  wall  of  ilu  diiiich  cDmraeibDnta  Ihu  inddenL 
In  io«j  Ealdbune'i  dmch  wu  nbuUt  by  Bbbop  Catilel,  who 
duBied  the  eaily  eusblohmcnt  o(  lurritd  ptitMi  ioiot  Bcdc- 
dkline  ibbty.  Tliegndd  Nonnsn  buildins  in  which  biidaigiil 
were  earned  out  lenuiiii  with  Dunienna  uMilioni.  The  Uone- 
Tmullinfl  b  putJculaHy  notewrthy^    The  choir  contiini  the 

exqulste  chapet  of  the  Nine  Altan.  iHlh  its  roK  windows  and 
bcautirut  carving,  of  late  Early  English  worlLmantbips  The 
pave  ii  niuBve  Noiman,  with  round  pillars  ornamented  with 
carface-carTing  of  various  paltetna-  The  western  lowcn  are 
Norman  with  an  Early  EogUsh  supRstnicture.  The  Umoui 
Galilee  chspd,  of  Ibe  liaeM  UteNormaii  work,  projects  Innn  the 
weal  end.  ThecoitrBltowetil  a  loity  and  gnccfsl  Perpendicular 
Blmcture.  Olber  details  e^iecislly  worUiy  ol  notice  an  the 
■liar  scRCB  of  e.  ijBo,  and  the  curious  sanl-cUsiial  fonl-cover 
ol  the  I7tb  century.  There  is  a  line  sascluilry'knodcer  on  the 
north  door.  The  dc^ten  are  of  the  early  part  of  the  i;tfa 
century.    Tlie  chapterhouse  k  a  modem  mtoration  of  the 

desuoycd  by  James  Wyall  c.  1 746,  in  the  course  of  testoratkin  ol 
which  much  was  Ul-Judgcd.  Thecathedial  hbiaiy,  formcrtythc 
dormitory  and  rclectories  of  the  abbey,  contains  a  number  ol 
curious  and  Interesting  printed  books  and  MSS-,  and  the  portable 
altar,  vHtmeots  and  other  tttio  found  in  St  Cuthbett's  grave. 
TIm  GalOee  contains  the  suppneed  mnitiB  of  the  Veneisble 
Bede.  The  total  length  of  the  cathedral  within  is  vfi\  (t..  the 
ftntat  height  within  (eicepi  tbeUnlem)  74)  It.aodtliehdght 
of  the  central  tower  918  ft.  The  diocese  of  Durham  csmn  the 
whole  county  eiceptiag  a  rdiU  fragment,  and  also  very  itsill 
parts  of  Notthiunberland  and  Vorkshirr. 

The  muniny  Umng  poaitioD  selected  lot  the  raltng-plBce 
of  St  Culbbert's  Rmains  was  posibly  artiftcially  fortified  also, 

caused  the  erection  of  a  castle  to  the  north  of  the 
cathedral  across  the  neck  of  the  peniiDula.  Of  this  there  remain 
a  beautiful  nypt-chapd,  and  a  few  details  inrorporaled  In  later 
work.  Other  iniciesting  portions  are  the  Nonoan  gallery, 
with  its  fine  arcade,  Bishop  Hatfield's -hall  of  t.  T350,  a  rccon- 
ittuciion  of  the  previous  Nomian  one  by  Bishop  Pudjey,  and 
■he  Black  Staircase  of  fine  woodwork  of  the  i7thceBtnry.  The 
keep  is  a  modem  reconstruction.  The  rastle,  wHh  the  eiception 
of  some  apartments  used  by  the  Judges  of  si^,  h  appropriated 
to  the  uses  of  Durham  Unlverally.  On  the  peninsula  are  ilsB 
the  dnitthes  of  St  Mary  le  Bow  in  the  North  Bailey  and  St  Mat? 
the  Less,  the  one  a  i7th.ccntuiy  Inulding  on  t  very  ancient  site, 
possibly  that  on  which  the  Eisl  church  rose  over  St  Cuthberl'i 
rcmaim;  the  other  possessing  slight  truces  of  Norman  work, 
but  almost  eompletely  modemizcd.  Of  other  churches  In 
Durham,  the  Kle  of  St  Oiwald  Is  apparently  pre-Norman,  and 
the  buDdhii  contains  Norman  work  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  also 
some  fine  early  isth.century  woodwork.  5t  Margaret's  and 
St  dies'  cburriies  show  work  of  the  same  penod,  and  the  second 
of  tbese  has  eatiier  portions. 

Several  of  the  streets  of  Durham  proervt  an  appearance  of 
antiquity.  Tbt«  of  the  bridges  erotsing  the  Wear  are  old,  that 
of  Fnmwellgate  having  been  built  In  the  ijth  century  and 
RbuHt  in  the  ijlh.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty  Cettaln 
dtea  ate  of  Interest  as  adding  detail  to  its  history.  To  thesovih 
on  Maiden  Hin  there  is  an  encampment,  occupied,  ff  not  con- 
ttmcted,  I>y  the  Romans.  Immediately  W.  of  Dnrham  b 
Neville')  Crota,  of  which  Dltle  remains.  The  battle  ol  Neville's 
Croit  was  fought  in  1346,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  iaviding 
Scots  by  the  English  under  Lord  Neville  and  Henry  Percy- 
Tie  Scoia  Ind  encamped  at  Beanrepalte  or  Bearpaik,  where  a 
few  ruins  tn»A  the  site  of  the  county  residence  of  the  prion  of 
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gd  (mn  prCvioos  invadera.  On  the 
priory  of  Finchile  (ii(i6),oC  which 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  Early  En^ith  date  and  laier, 
but  in  Um  maiii  Decorated.  The  valley  of  (he  Wear  in  the 
nrighbourhood  of  Durham  is  well  wooded  and  picturesque,  but 
there  an  nuraetous  collieries  on  the  upland!  above  it,  and  lh» 
beauty  of  the  county  is  marred. 

Among  eduottiobal  estahlishments  in  Durham  the  nnlvertity 
•lands  first.  The  earliest  conneiion  at  the  ecdadasliial  tauada- 
tioo  at  Durham  with  an  actual  educational  foundalioB  b-i_^ 
was  made  by  Prior  Richard  de  Hotoq  OiQO-ijoS),  *|r'" 
who  erected  a  hall  in  Oxford  for  studenUf  ram  Durham, 
who  had  previously  enjoyed  no  such  provision.  In  ijSa  Bishop 
Hatfield  rclounded  this  hall  as  Durham  College,  which  became 
Trinity  College  (see  Oxroau)  on  a  new  foundation  (ijsj)  when 
the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of  Durham  had  been  surrendend 
in  IJ40,  after  which  Durham  College  survived  as  a  secular 
foundation  only  lor  a  few  years.  Henry  VIU.  had  the  unful- 
filled intention  ol  fcunding  a  college  In  Durham,  and  a  sindlar 
attempt  failed  in  the  time  of  the  Commoowesllh.  In  iBji  the 
scheme  for  a  college  was  projected  by  the  chapter;  an  act  of 
iSj] specified theloundatioaasaunlvcisity-aod  in  Mlchadmas 
iSjj  Its  doors  were  opened-  Tbe  first  inrden,  and  a  prime 
mover  in  the  scheme  o[  loiindatlon,  was  Archdeacon  Charles 
Thorp  (d.  rS6i).  In  rSjj  the  uoivtnity  received  its  charier 
from  Waiiam  IV.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  an 
governors,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  b  visitor,  but  the  active 
manigement  is  In  tbe  hands  of  the  warden,  leoale  and  convoca- 
tk«.  The  system  and  life  of  the  ucivenlty  are  broadly  slmDat 
to  those  of  the  gnoter  univetsiiies  of  Oiford  and  Cambridgi. 
Proctorial  administration  Is  carried  on  fay  two  proctors  annually 
nominated  by  the  warden.  Among  tbe  various  restdenlU 
divisians  of  the  university  may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Hatfidd't 
Hall  (1S46),  which,  through  its  endowment,  by  means  of  suck 
methods  of  economy  as  provision  lor  all  meals  in  common, 
permits  men  of  limited  means  to  become  students.  Tbe  degree 
for  bachelor  ol  arts  is  awarded  after  two  pubhc  enminatlons, 
and  may  be  taken  in  two  yeart,  wlih  a  total  of  sii  months' 
residence  In  each  year.  Special  cxaminatitms  are  provided  fOT 
candidates  who  seek  honours,  and  those  who  obtain  bonoura 
an  admiwfble,  alter  a  certain  period,  lo  the  mastenhlp  of  an* 
wIthoBt  runber  eiaminaibn,  but  fai  other  cases  further 
eiamlnatlao  rnnM  have  been  taken,  or  an  essay  presented  a*  a 
qualification  ht  this  degree.  A  theological  course  Is  provided 
for  bachelors  o(  tbe  university,  those  i^  have  paued  a  idmilar 
course  etwwhen,  or  non-grnduates  aged  nineteen  ilio  have 
passed  a  certain  standard  ol  eiamination.  Instruction  in  civil 
engineering  and  mining  was  established  as  early  ss  1837,  but 
waaiubiequeBily  given  up;  and  In  1R71  the  untvcnily  and  the 
North  of  England  Instiluleof  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers 
eo-opeialed  to  found  the  college  ol  physical  science  at  Newcasile- 
upoD-Tyae,  which  provides  such  instruction  and  was  incor- 
porated with  the  university  in  1874.  The  coDege  of  medicine 
at  Newcastle  has  been  In  conneiion  with  Durham  Univerally 
since  iBj),  and  the  pnfesson  then  are  profesun  of  the  univer- 
*     i8?j  degrees  lor  woi  "" 


lostel  w 


lof  w 


irse  of  Instruction  eicept  the  Iheolo^cal.  In  i88q 
musical  oegtees  were  hutlluted,  and  a  professorship  was  founded 
in  iS|)7.  Among  other  subjects  may  be  mentioned  the  granting 
of  degress  hi  hygiene,  and  of  diploma*  in  public  health  and 
education  (sec  J.  T.  Fowler,  Dvlnm  UnittrtUj,  udlotm  wllh 
series  of  College  Histories;  London,  i«B4}. 

The  grammar  school  was  niounded  by  Henry  Vm.  out  of  tl« 
monastic  KtuxA.  It  b  a  Sooiiihbig  Institution  on  the  line*  of 
the  public  schools,  and  hat  "  king's  scholarships  "  (enable  In 
the  school,  and  lebolanhlps  and  eihlbltlana  tenable  at  the 
unlvetsillet.  Tbenartal»o»dioc«santraln1ngcollegeforBChool- 
maatert  and  mbtrenei,  and  a  high  school  lor  girls;  and  4  m. 
W.  of  the  dty  b  the  great  Roman  Catholic  Collegeof  SI  Cuthbett, 
Ushaw,  Ibe  rtpreatntatlve  of  the  old  college  at  Donai.  Here  an 
preserved  the  magnificent  natural  Mitny  ooUeclloDs  of  Chirie* 
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Witertoo.      Other  buiMten  wonky  ol  iiatioc  ia  DurliuB  an 

(he  lowo-h»ll,  •  iWh-cenlury  buildiDg  ncooBnKled  in  1851, 
the  police  MUion,  aod  the  giiiidtuU.  ihc  ihin  lull  ind  county 
buildingi.  tnd  the  cauniy  tuwpitiL  There  an  iionwarlu  ud 
manulaclurefi  of  bcmay,  cupets  mod  mmtTd  in  tiK  dly.  Tbe 
pariiuncQ I niy borough mumione member.  ThecotpoTalion  CDn> 
■iiUoTtmiiyDr.fiiJdcmitDuid  iBcouodllon.  Arr±,iojatae^ 
HiOery  ■/  Ike  Cdy.— The  fouDdalioD  of  the  dty  loUoMd  on 
thU  of  the  church  by  the  monks  ol  Lindiilsnic  it  IbE  doie  of 
(he  lolh  century.  The  hisloiy  ol  the  dly  i>  clcnely  issodued 
with  thai  of  (he  palitioite  ol  Durhim.  The  biihop  oF  Durham 
iiinoni  other  pcinlrga  daimcd  i  mint  in  the  dly,  which,  iccord- 
inc  (0  Boldan  Book,  rendered  tea  mulu  yearly  until  lis  value 
wat  rediuxd  by  Ihat  cstablisbcd  by  Henry  II.  at  Nrticutle. 
and  it  wastempoiullyabolbhcd  by  the  tame  king.  The  earliest 
charter,  dated  itn  or  iiSo,  is  a  (not  of  eienption  Itom  lot! 
merchrt  and  heriot  made  by  Bishop  Hugh  Pudsey  and  confinned 
by  Pope  Aleiuder.  Before  that  time.  hoseMr.iiic  monks  had  1 
liiile  borough  at  Elvet,  ohidi  it  divided  fnim  Durham  by  the 
Wear  and  afterwards  became  pan  of  the  city.  In  iiSj  the  dty 
was  at  farm  and  rendered  sii ly  marks.  It  was  at  Gnt  govecned 
by  1  bailiS  ippoiated  by  the  biihop.  but  in  156s  Bishop  I^king- 
loa  ordained  ibat  the  govenuneni  should  consist.  In  addition  to 

continue  in  office  lor  life,  and  the  [omer  to  be  chosen  every  year 
from  among  ihdr  number-  This  form  ol  government  was  re- 
placed in  rfoi.  under  the  chtuter  ol  Bishop  Matthew,  fay  that  of 
a  mayor,  1 1  aldermen  and  14  burgeties,  the  aldermen  atid  bur- 
msia  fonning  a  common  council  and  electing  a  mayor  every 
unong  the  sldennen.     This  was  conarmed  by  J: 
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\l  the  til 


uw  one,  probably  reserving 
ion  ol  the  mayor  and  akler- 
however,  Bishi^  Mitlbcw's 

isseasions  as  to  the  election 

foui  and  the  charier  became  void.  No  mayor  or  aktermen  ware 
elccied  lor  ten  years,  but  in  17S0  Bishop  Egnton,  on  the  petition 
of  the  burgesses,  gninled  t  bem  a  newchsrter.wbicll  was  practically 
■  confirmation  ol  that  ol  1601,  and  remained  in  farce  until  the 
Municipal  Relsrm  Act  of  iSjj.  Being  within  the  county 
palatine,  the  dty  ol  Durham  sent  no  iiiemben  to  parliament, 
until,  after  levenl  allempta  bc^nning  in  1611,  it  was  enabled 
by  »n  act  ol  1673  to  return  two  membera.  which  it  continued  10 
<ki  until  1885,  when  by  the  RediitiibntiOD  ot  ScaU  Act  the 
number  was  ivduced  to  one. 

The  corporation  of  Durham  claim  their  fait  and  market  rights 
under  Bishop  Pudscy's  charter  of  ir?^,  confirmed  in  isfij,  as 
a  weekly  market  on  Saturday  and  three  yearly  fairs  on  the  leasts 
of  St  Cuthbett  in  Sepiemtxr  and  March  sod  on  Whit  Monday, 
fach  continuing  lor  two  days-  In  1610  the  bishop  of  Durham 
brought  a  suit  in  chancery  against  the  buijeuei  and  recovered 
from  them  the  markets  and  lairs,  which  he  afterwards  leased  to 
the  corporation  for  a  tent  ol  £jo  yearly  until  they  were  pur- 
dused  from  the  Ecdetiastical  Commluioncra  in  i860-  Durham 
hu  never  been  noted  lor  any  particular  trade;  and  the  attempts 
10  introduce  tbe  manuraclure  ol  cloth  and  wool  in  the  17th  and 

h  centuries  were  lailures.     The  manufactute  ol  carpets  was 


begun  in  1814. 
Nott 


U.iA-,  i 


N.W.  ol  Raleigh.      Fop.  (igoo)  bfrja,  of  whom  am  ' 

B0«*;  (1910)  iS,i4t;of  the  lawns'-'-'- — ' ' 

Adjacent  to  the  dty  and  itiio  in 


4i;oflhetowashipCi9oo)i9,0jji  (1510)  17,606. 

dty  and  ti^  in  tbe  township  are  East  Durham 
and  West  Durham  (both  unincoiporaied),  which  industrially 
are  virtually  part  of  the  dty.  DurhaDi  is  served  by  theSoul' 
tbe  Seaboard  Air  Line,  tbe  Norfolk  b  Western,  and  the  Dt; 
&  Sonlhem  railways,  the  Ust  a  short  line  conoecling  at  Apei 
and  Dunn,  N.C.,req>eaivety  with  the  maia  tine  of  the  Seaboard 
and  tbe  Atlantic  Coait  Line  niiwiyi.  Diuham  is  nearly 
'  'tj  hiHi.    Its  tueeti  are  shaded  by  etos-    The  dly 


seal  of  Trinity  Cdlege  (Methodist  Episcopal,  ~<iM>il. 

d  in  iSjt  as  a  normal  college,  growing  out  of  an  acaitfy 
Union  Institute,  which  wis  established  in  the  nonb- 
Ti  pan  of  Randolph  caunty  in  iSjS  and  was  incorponlad 
1.  In  i8;i  tbe  college  was  empoweted  to  grant  dexreoj 
6  it  became  the  property  of  the  North  Carr^na  Corkfetevce 
It  Episcopal  Church,  Sc 


n  the  corporate  I 


tiol  the  D 


Durham,  included  ir 
A  new  chatter  was  adopted  in  ,  _ , 
iacdin  iQot,  Thecoliege  has  received  many  gifts  Irom  the  Duke 
lamily  of  Durham.  In  iqo8  in  endowment  and  property  wen 
valued  at  about  tiilv^^oo,  and  the  number  of  its  tludenli  v-as 
3S8,  Although  not  oOCcially  coDnecled  with  the  collcxc,  the 
Set4h  Adantic  Quarterly,  loundcd  by  a  palriotic  aociety  of  the 
college  and  pubh'shed  at  Durhim  since  igoi,  is  controlled  nod 
edited  by  membcn  of  the  college  faculty.  Tbe  NarOi  Ctailat 
Journal  if  EdiHoiiim  and  the  Pafrn  ef  lie  TriHtly  CtlUti 
Hitltricai  Sixidy  also  an  edited  by  members  of  tbe  coOcff 
faculty.  The  Trinity  Park  school  is  preparatory  lor  tbe  coUesc. 
Near  Ihc  dly  are  Waiu  hospital  [lor  whiles}  and  Uncoln  baiiiital 
(for  negroes)-  Durham's  chief  economic  interest  bin  tbe  mAa*- 
facmre  ol  granulated  smoking  tobacco,  for  which  it  bccmme 
noted  alter  the  Civil  War.  In  the  dty  an  two  luge  facloria 
and  store  houses  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company-  ne 
tobacco  industry  was  founded  by  W.  T.  Blackwell  (ll39-tQ04} 
and  Washington  Duke([S2o-i«as),  The  dty  also  manulacturs 
cigm.  dgateltes,  snuff,  a  lerliUier  having  tobacco  dust  t»  tit 
base,  cotton  gooijs.  lumber,  window  sashes,  blindi,  dnisi  and 
hoiiery.  Durham  hua  large  trade  with  tbe  surrounding  n(j«t. 
The  town  of  Durham  was  incorporated  in  1864,  attd  bccainc 
thecounly^catoltb  .      —  -  .      - 


nctedii 


ol  April  iS6s  the  C 


lUgroi 


is  due  to  the  tobacco  and 
Hise,  at  Durham  Stmlio^ 
i  surrendered  on  the  j^tk 


70  or  80  fl..  has  oblong,  tapering  leaves,  rounded  at  tbe  bae. 

Ho» 

e  elm.    The  dur 

oi> 

cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Cekbo 

nd  the  Moluccas, 

and 

hillppinei,  also  in 

the 

ay  of  Bengal,  to 

lai..  and  in  Siam  to  the  ijlh  and  i4tb 

arallelj.     Thcfru 

iphcticil,  and  6  to  8  in.  in  diameter, 

pproaching  the  sii 

a  large  coco-nDti  it  hu  a  hard  eiteisal 

usk  or  shell,  and 

another  at  the  base,  and  tarmiiuiing 

sliarp  thorny  po 

Uls 

these  sometimes  inBict  severe  injuries 

whom  the  I  . 

On  dividing  the  fruit  at  the  joins  ol  the  carpels,  where  tbe  spina 
arch  a  little,  it  is  lound  to  contain  five  oval  cells,  each  filled  with 
a.  cream-coloured,  glutinous,  smooib  pulp,  in  which  ate  «■■ 
bedded  from  one  lo  Eve  seeds  about  the  sise  ol  cheMnuU.  Tbt 
pulp  and  the  seeds,  which  latter  ate  citen  routed,  ate  tbe  edibk 
part)  ol  the  fruiL  With  regard  10  the  taste  ol  the  pulp,  A.  R. 
Wallace  itmaHu,  "  A  rich  buiter-Iike  custard,  bigbly  SavooRd 
with  sbnondi,  ^vra  the  best  idea  ol  It,  but  iDletmingled  with  il 
come  wafts  ol  flavour  that  call  to  mind  cteam-checse,  onion-sauce, 
bnwn  sherry  and  other  incongndiies;  ...  it  is  neilber  add. 
DOT  sweet,  nor  juicy,  yet  one  feds  the  waul  <il  none  ol  Ibai 
qualities,  for  it  is  perfect  as  it  is."  The  fruit,  especially  when  sal 
Ircih  from  the  tree,  has.  notwithstanding,  a  most  oflensive  RncB. 
which  has  been  compared  to  Ihat  ol  ratten  oniotu  or  of  putrid 
anipial  matter.  The  Dyak]  of  the  Sarawak  livei  in  Boraeo 
esteem  Ihe  durian  above  all  other  Iruit,  cat  it  unripe  botk 
cooked  and  raw,  and  salt  the  pulp  for  use  as  >  relish  with  rice. 


I,  Diicn 


as-' 


DOm  of  SuDoa,  Ond  Uitorhn,  lettaHoi  to  hi*  aws 
iCGDUBt  ■  dcKOidut  id  Aldbiida.  wu  bom  about  340  B.C. 
Be  muit  luve  been  bam  lod  puacd  hi>  mly  yean  in  crile, 
■ince  [nun  jji  lo  J14  Sum  wu  occupied  by  Atbcniui  clcmchi, 
■bo  hul  upclltd  the  original  [shibiUnti.  He  ni  s  pupil  a( 
Tleopbrutua  of  Eraus,  whom  he  met  al  Athem.  When  quite 
yiMiBi,  he  obUiiiBi  a  prize  for  boiiog  al  the  Olympic  guna; 
a  Maine  by  Hippiai  waaietup  m  aminemoiKion  of  hii  victory 
(Pauwniaa  vi.  13.  j}.  Ha  »u  Ibc  »me  time  dcqnt  of  hi>  native 
iilasd.  Duiii  via  the  author  of  •  comprehensive  hittorkal 
work  Vlmfiai)  on  HeUenico-MlcedoQian  hiiloiy.  tctao  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (371}  down  to  the  death  of  Lyiimachui 
(iSi),  which  wu  largely  uwd  by  Diodolus  Sicului.  Other  worki 
by  him  included  a  life  of  Agithodcs  of  SytBcuie.  the  annali 
(Opai)  of  Samoa  duonologically  airanged  according  lo  the  UM 
ol  the  print*  of  Hera,  and  a  number  of  ueillsa  on  liieraiy  sird 
•rtiitle  *ubjecli.  Acdent  autboriiin  do  not  appear  to  have 
held  a  very  high  opinion  of  hii  oieriu  as  a  hsloriiti.  Plutarch 
(Poicla,  18)  eapreises  doubt  u  lo  his  iJuBtwonhinos,  Djonyiiu* 
of  Haltfmaum  (Di  comfti.  vebBrum,  4]  speaks  disparagingly 
of  his  ilyte,  and  Photius  (ud.  176]  regards  the  (imngement  of 
Ui  work  a*  altogether  faulty.  Clctro  (orf  AU.  vi.  1}  accords 
him  quahfied  praise  u  an  iodiutrious  writer. 

Fngmenti  in  C.  W.  MOIIer,  Fnt.  HiiL  Craic  ii.  44G,  where 
the  piuage  of  Pauuniai  refirrrd  to  above  and  the  date  of  DuHi'i 
^ctory  at  Olympia  an  docuned. 

DORKREH,  ■  towa  o(  Cennasy,  in  the  Bavaiian  hCaliaate, 
Dcai  the  font  ol  the  Hardt  Mountains,  and  at  the  eotrancv  of 
the  valley  of  ibe  Isouch,  15  m.  N.W.  of  Spiic*  on  the  railttay 
Momheim-Neustadt .  Pop.  6300.  ItpoascssestwoEvangFlical 
chntches  and  one  Roman  Catholic,  a  town  hall  occupying  the 
*ite  of  Ibe  catUe  ol  (he  princes  of  Leiningen-Hatunburg,  an 
■ntiquirian  and  a  sdcntihc  society,  a  public  libisry  and  a  liigh 
■cbooL  It  is  well  known  u  a  Ixalch  resort,  for  the  grape  cure 
and  for  the  baths  of  the  brine  spring*  of  PhllipfMhalJe,  in  the 
DeighboDtbaad,  which  not  only  supiily  the  bathing  Btablisliment. 
btil  produoe  considerable  quantities  of  maifcetaUe  silt.  Tbcte 
ii  ■  brisk  trade  In  wine  aod  oil;  tobacco,  glisa  and  paper  are 
manufactured. 

A*  a  dependency  of  the  Benedictbe  abbey  of  Limbutg.  which 
■u  built  and  endowed  by  Ginrad  II.,  DUrkheim  or  Thuniigheim 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  counts  olLeiningen,  who  in  the 
14th  century  made  it  the  seat  of  a  fortress,  and  enclosed  it  with 
will  and  ditch.  In  the  three  following  coiluiies  it  had  iti  fuU 
*hare  of  the  military  vidsaitudcs  of  the  Palatinate;  but  it  wa* 
rebuilt  after  the  French  invasloa  al  iCiSg,  and  greatly  foattted 
by  it*  coonU  in  the  beginning  of  neit  century.  In  iTp*  it*  new 
castle  wa*  Bcked  by  the  FreDch,  and  in  iS4!iit  wu  the  scene  of 
a  contest  bctween-Ihe  PruKian*  and  the  iuutrectioiuata.  The 
luini  of  the  Benedicliiie  abbey  of  Limburg  lie 
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parly  of  the  Btden  pa^asunt;  and  In  t84g  It  wu  the  *ceu 

of  an  encounter  between  the  Prussans  and  the  insurgent*. 

nechankian,  and  B.  L.  Poiielt  Cr76]-iSa4) 


Heathen's  Wall. 

DDBUCH.  a  town  of  Gennaio'i  in  the  grand-ductay  oi  Baden, 
ti  at.  by  nil  from  Cailvuhe,  witb  which  it  it  connected  by  a 
canal  and  an  avenue  of  poplaa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Phni,  at 
the  foot  (rf  the  vineyard-covered  Thunnber^  which  is  crowned 
by  a  watch-tower  and  to  the  summit  of  which  a  funicular  railway 
Mcendt.  Pop.  (1905)  6107.  II  posMSSCS  a  cattle  erected  io 
156s  and  BOH  uied  a*  barrack*,  an  andent  town  hall,  ■  church 
with  an  euclltnt  oi|au,  a  high-grade  school,  an  oiphsn  uyhim, 
and  in  the  market-place  a  statue  of  the  matgnve  Charles  II. 
It  haa  manufactures  o(  sewing-machiaes,  bnuhct,  dtemicak, 
tobaccD,  beer,  vjatsar  and  chicory;  and  coasidenble  trade  in 
Du'rket  produca. 

Duiticfa  wu  botowed  by  the  empenw  Fradeticli  II.  on  the 
muinn  Helmann  V.  of  Zlfaringen  a*  an  albdial  possession, 
bat  ailetwud*  earns  into  the  funds  of  Rudolph  ol  Habsburg- 
It  wi*chB*eii  u  his  residence  by  the  naignveCharla  II.  in  I  ^S. 
and  Maioed  Ihi*  distinction  till  the  loundalion  ol  Carlsruhe 
fat  ijij,  though  it  was  aloxM.  lotally  destroyed  by  tbe  French 
in  i6Sa.    to  1846  It  wi*  the  teat  of  a  congress  ol  the  Liberal 


See  Fecbt.  CacUcUi  iit  SIruU  Dulacli  (Hddelbag,  1M9]. 

DUHOC  qSrAUD  CHBI8T0FHB  MICHEL,  due  de  Frioid 
(1771-1S13),  French  general,  wu  bom  at  Pont  i  Uousion 
CMeunbe  et  Uoaellc)  on  the  Jjih  of  October  t77i.  The  ton  of 
■n  officer,  he  was  educated  at  the  miiitaiy  school*  of  bis  native 
town  and  ol  ChUois.  He  wu  gazetted  second  lieutenant 
(uiilltty)  in  the  4th  regiment  in  17(13,  and  advanced  steadily 
in  the  service.  Capi^  Duroc  becsme  aide-de-camp  toNipoleon 
in  r79i).  and  ditlingunhed  himself  at  I>onso.BrMt»and  Gradisa 
in  the  ItAlian  campaigns  ol  1796-97.  He  lerval  mEgypt,  and 
wu  seriously  wounded  at  Aboukir.  His  devotion  to  Napoleon 
was  rewarded  by  complete  confidence.  He  became  hrtt  aide-de- 
camp  (1798).  general  of  brigade  (iSoo),  and  governor  ot  the 
Tuileriea.  Alter  the  battle  of  Marengo  he  wu  sent  on  mistion* 
to  Vienna,  St  Petersburg,  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen^  As  gaud 
marshal  of  the  Tuileriea  he  was  responsible  for  the  nteuurc* 
taken  to  secure  Nspoleon's  fKisonal  safety  whether  in  France 
01  on  bit  campaigns,  and  he  directed  tbe  minutest  detail*  of  tbe 
imperitl  houseliekl.  After  Auslcrliti,  where  lie  coounanded 
the  grenadiers  in  the  ataence  of  GeneraJ  Oudinot,  he  wu  em- 
ployed in  a  series  ol  important  u^tiations  with  Frederick 
Willi»m  of  Prussia,  with  the  elector  of  Saiony  (December  1806), 
UI  the  inrorporation  of  certain  states  in  the  Gjofcdcration  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  the  concluskm  of  tbe  ttmistice  ot  Znaim 
(July  t&o&).  In  iSoe  he  was  creatal  duke  of  Friuli,  and  after 
the  Rutun  ojnpiign  he  became  senator  (1813}.  He  wu  in 
attendance  onNapolcoBd  Ibe  battle  olBautien  (loth-iiit  May 
181  j)  in  Saiony,  when  be  wu  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  a 
fannhouse  near  the  battlefield  on  the  J3rd  of  May.  NapoJeon 
bought  the  farm  and  erected  a  momunent  to  his  memory.  Duroc 
was  buried  in  the  Invalidea. 

The  chief  source  lor  Dune's  biagrapliy  is  tM  Jfrnilmr  (}>•>  ef 
liar  >79>,  14th  of  October  1798. 3olh  of  May  1S13,  Ac). 

DUEOCHBR,  JOSEPH  lURIB  EUIABKIH  (1817-1838), 
French  geologist,  wu  bocn  at  Reanes  on  the  3i*t  e!  May  iSi}. 
Eflucated  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique  and  £cole  dca  AUnca  in 
Paris,  he  qualified  u  a  mining  engineer.  Early  in  his  career  he 
travelled  in  the  northern  parts  ol  Eurofw  lo  study  tbe  metalH- 
ferout  dcpotila,  and  he  contributed  the  article!  on  geology, 
minenhigy,  melstlurgy  and  chemistry  lo  Paul  Gainutd'i 
Vtyaia  it  ia  Conmaiiim  iciatifi^iu  in  mmf,  em  SieitdinctU, 
en  Lateaii,  on  Spiabft  1  eni  Faei.  padtml  Its  amttt  iSjS- 
1S40.  In  1S44  he  became  piofcasor  of  geok>gy  and  iniDetalogy 
at  Rennes.  Hisatteniunwaa  now  largely  directed  to  tbe  study 
of  the  artificial  production  of  minerals,  to  the  tneuaorpbism  of 
rocks,  and  to  the  genesis  of  igneous  rock*.  In  1837  he  published 
hi*  famous  Bttai  it  fUroUpt  mmpartt,  ui  which  he  exprnied 
ths  view  Chat  the  igneous  rocks  have  been  derivcil  Innn  two 
magna*  whidi  coerix  beneatb  the  solid  crust,  and  are  revecl- 
ivaly  add  and  basic  He  died  at  Rennes  on  the  3rd  of  Dccendier 
1858. 

DITBRA  (alio  wiilteo  ieuraA,  iiura,  Ac-;  Arabic  for  a  |>earl, 
hence  a  grain  of  com),  a  ceraal  gTi*B,  5i>rjAHtH  nf/firre,  extensively 
cultivatnl  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries,  where  the  grain, 
made  into  bread,  forms  an  important  article  ol  dieL  In  non- 
Arabic-tpcaking  countrli*  it  Is  known  by  other  nanm,  audi  at 
Indian  or  AlHcBD  millet,  pearl  nil  let.  Guinea  com  and  KaSir  com. 
In  India  it  is  called  Jowari,  jowarec,fawari,&c-  (Hindi, joipfrl). 

DURDT,  JRiH  VICTOR  (1811-1894).  French  historian  and 
statesman,  nti  bom  in  Paiii  on  the  nth  of  September  t8ii- 
The  ton  of  a  workman  at  the  factory  of  the  Gobelins,  he  was  at 
first  intended  for  his  falber's  trade,  bnt  succeeded  in  passing 
brilliintly  through  tbe  £cDle  Normale  Supirieure,  when  he 
studied  under  Mic)iele(,  whom  he  accompanied  u  secretary  in  hi* 
travels  Ihrough  France,  supplying  (or  him  al  tbe  Ccole  Normile 
in  i!j6.  when  only  Iwenly-foiit.  l!l-bcall*- '  *"-  '  "tign, 
and  poverty  drove  him  to  undetttke  of 


DU  RYER— DUSSEK. 


He  dcvottd  hiirndf  witk  uila 
biJdiiiK  tii>  cfalir  in  Ihe  Colltge  Hcnrt  IV. 
quirUr  of  a  century.  Already  hnowa  m  a  Diaujnui  ay  au 
Huldire  Ju  Xnuioi  e(  tfu  ftupttJ  numu  t  Ittir  demmaliai  (i 
vob.,  1843-18*4).  he  was  chosen  by  Napoleon  lU.  to  iniJt  hin,  io 
hii  life  of  Juliiu  Cieur,  and  his  ibi lilies  being  thus  brought  under 
the  empeiw^  notice,  he  was  in  iS6j  ippointcd  minbter  ol 
■dudilioii.  In  this  position  he  diiplayi^l  incount  icUvily,  and 
■  daire  lor  broad  and  libctal  rcfonn  whidi  aroiiMd  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  detinU  party.  Among  his  meuure  may  be 
cited  hi>  organiution  of  higher  educatica  <"  cnMignontnt 
ipfdal  "},  hit  foundation  of  the  "  cont^ences  publiquo,"  nbich 
have  now  become  universal  throughout  France,  and  of  a  coune  of 
iecondary  education  for  girls  by  lay  teachera.  and  hb  inlzTHJuc- 
tionof  modem  history  and  modem  languages  into  lliecuTriculam 
both  of  the  lyria  and  of  Ihe  roUeges.  He  greatly  improved  Ibc 
atale  of  primary  education  in  France,  and  proposed  to  make  it 
compulsoryandgratuitouSphutvras  not  supported  in  thispn>fecl 
by  the  emperor.  In  the  new  cabinet  that  followed  the  elections 
of  1W9,  Duniy  was  replaced  hy  Loua  Olivlei  Bourbeau.  and  waa 
Inade  a  KUIor,  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  look  no  port  m 
pojitia,  eiccpt  for  an  unwccMaful  candtdalun  lor  the  vaiut  in 
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le  llnHrui 


)  1SS6  he  Hrved  as 


.jth  of  November  1894.  _ 
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and  picturesque  narrative  which  diould  make  ha  subject  ptqmlar. 
IDs  fame,  however,  rests  mainly  on  the  revised  edition  oi  hii 
Roman  hiatory,  which  appeared  in  a  greatly  enlarged  form  In 
I  vols,  under  the  title  ol  Hisinn  da  Reaaiiu  itpuit  la  Itmfi  Its 
flat  rtcuUi  juspi-i  la  marl  it  TUtdeit  {1879-188;),  a  reaUy 
great  work;  a  magnificent  illujtrated  edition  wai  puldi^ed 
from  1S79  to  1SS5  (English  Iranilalion  hy  W.  J.  Clarke,  in  6 
vob.,  tS8j-lS£6).  His  Hiiloirt  itt  Grca,  similarly  iUuilrated, 
appeared  In  3  vob.  from  18S6  to  1891  (Englitb  Irantlatioo  in 
4vob.,  1891).  Hewuthecdi(or,ltomit«ommenceraaitiniS46, 
ol  the  Biiltirt  mitituSe,  ftMUi  put  aiu  ucUU  it  frelasaai 
U  it  nnnCr,  fbr  which  he  hiraidf  wcole  a  "  Hiitoire  lahite 
d'apria  la  Bible,"  "  Histoire  grecque,"  "  Histoirc  romiint," 
"  Hbtoire  du  moyen  &ge/'  "  Histoire  des  tempi  modemes,"  and 
"Kbtttf:  de  l-Ualoire  de  France."  Hh  other  woAj  mdude 
Allaa  kUeri^iu  it  la  PraHci  aatmpaiKt  d'm  Mume  da  lexit 
(1849);  HitMrt  it  Frana  it  14^3  i  iSrj  (1856),  of  which  an 
eipanded  and  UluMrated  edition  appeared  aa  Biilai/t  ie  Framt 
iipttii  Fhuantn  ia  iathara  ioni  la  Gautt  nmaai  juiqu'i  nti 
jeuri  (1891);  Bithiri  psfuialri  it  la  Fratut  (1861-1863); 
Hilbrlrt  fefialairi  cetiltrnporaint  it  la  FnnKt  (1864-1866); 
Cautaia  it  Kryate  (1864);  inA  InlmiiuUai  iHlrdt  i  flialeiri 
ie  Fnnu  (i8«]). 

A  meniair  by  Emtst  Larine  tppearcd  in  i>«  oiider  ihe  title  of 
tin  Maium:  Vidir  f^mvy.  See  aba  Ihe  noiict  by  Julea  SinuB 
(tBfi),  toiPtrUotU  t$  mtKiri  by  S.  Monod  (1B97I. 

DV  nTER,  PIKRRB  (i6o6-itf]8),  Frtncb  dnnralbt,  waa  bom 
in  Paris  in  ite6.  Hi)  earlier  comediet  are  in  th«  loose  style  of 
Abundre  Hardy,  but  alter  the  production  of  the  Cii  (1636)  be 
copied  the  manner  of  ComeiDe,  and  produced  his  matteipiece 
Sctiali,  probably  in  1644  (the  date  generally  pven  is  1646]. 
jHcimfe  ( 1 63S)  aai  90  popvbr  that  the  abM  d' Aubignac  knew  it 
by  heart,  and  Queen  Oiristini  b  (aid  10  have  had  it  read  to  her 
three  times  in  one  day.  Do  Ryer  iraa  a  ptnlific  dramatist 
Among  his  other  ivorka  may  be  mentioned  SaiU  (printed  1641)1 
ind  a  comedy,  La  Vmimtii  it  Suranti  (163S  or  i6j6).  He 
died  In  Paris  on  the  6th  of  November  lAjS. 

DDSB.  ELSAHORA  <l8j9-  ),  Itahan  actf^,  was  bom  (I 
Vigevano  of  a  family  01  acton,  and  made  her  first  stage  appear- 
ance at  a  very  early  age.  The  hardships  inddcnt  to  touring  with 
travelling  companies  unfavourably  aBected  ber  heallh,  but  hy 
1885  she  was  rccognited  at  home  as  Italy's  greatest  actress,  and 
(hb  verdict  was  confirmed  by  that  of  all  the  leading  dtiea  of 
Europe  and  America.  In  1893  she  made  her  first  appearances 
hi  New  York  and  in  London      For  aonte  years  she  was  ckady 


lith   ths  romantkbt   Gabtiek  d*  Anmtmto.    md 

several  ol  his  playa,  notably  La  CUti  morlg  (1S98)  and  Frencra4 
ia  JCiiKiiH  (igoi).  provided  her  ariili  {nportanl  parts.  Bat  sooc 
ol  her  great  successes  during  Ihe  'eighties  and  eaily  'ninetio— 
the  days  aS  her  chid  triumph*— were  in  Italian  venions  of  mck 
plays  aa  La  Dami  du  aaiuliot,  bi  which  Sarah  Bernhardt  waa 
already  lamous;  and  Madame  Duse'i  reputation  ta  an  actres 
was  founded  lest  on  ber  "  cRalions  "  than  00  het  magnificciit 
individuality.  In  contrast  to  the  great  French  adreas  abt 
avoided  all  "  makc.up  ";  her  art  depended  on  intoise  nataim)- 
ness  rather  than  stage  effect,  sympathetic  force  and  poi^jiant 
intellectuality  rather  than  Ibc  thatrical  emotionalism  <rf  the 
French  tradition.  Her  dramatic  genius  gave  a  new  readiog  t» 
the  parts,  and  during  these  years  the  admnrrs  of  the  twg  leadiag 
acireases  of  Europe  practically  constituted  two  rival  schoob  of 
appreciation.  lU-balth  kept  Madame  Duse  off  the  siace  for 
some  time;  but  Unugh,  after  1900,  it  waa  no  longer  possible  tor 
hei  to  avoid  "  make-op,"  her  rank  among  Ihe  great  actnsaa  el 

Sw  «1»  a  biomphy  by  L,  Ran  (1901);  A.  Synoo;  5Mkj  m 
Simn  AH,  (19067. 

DDISEX,  JOHAim  LDfiWtO  {i7«i-t«t»),  B«Iicm»aD  pUaiM 
and  composer,  wai  bom  at  Caaslau,  in  Bohemia,  on  tbe  91b  el 

February  1761,  His  lather,  Johacn  Josqih  DiuKk,  a  uuiicBn 
of  high  reputation,  was  organist  and  choir-master  b  tlw  coUcsia tc 
churchof  Ciaslau,  and  sevcialothermembeisof  the  family  wen 
diitbiguished  aa  organists.  Under  the  careful  fauttvctiui  of  bis 
father  be  nude  such  rapid  progresi  that  he  appeared  in  pnblic  as 
a  pianist  at  the  age  of  sii.  A  year  or  two  hut  be  wai  placed 
as  a  cbdr  boy  at  the  convent  of  Igbu,  and  he  obtained  hb  fint 
instruction  b  counletpolol  from  Spenar,  the  tjuir.maslcr. 
When  his  voice  broke  he  entered  on  a  course  of  gmsal  study, 
first  at  the  Jesuita'  college,  and  then  at  theunivenilyofPtague, 
where  he  took  hit  bocbelor'a  degree  in  philosophy.  During  hb 
curriculum  of  two  and  a  hall  ytsrs  he  bad  paid  tutiemfttcig 
attention  to  the  practice  and  study  ol  his  art.  and  bad  recefved 
further  inilruction  in  composition  fmn  a  Benedictine  Donk. 
In  1770  he  waa  for  a  short  tboe  organist  in  tbe  church  ol  Si 
Rombaut  at  Mechlin.  At  tbe  chnc  of  his  engagement  be  pro- 
ceeded to  Holland,  wheie  be  attained  great  distinction  aa  ■ 
pianbt,  and  vat  employed  by  the  stadiboldet  as  muiiial  hi- 
itructor  to  hb  (amDy.  While  at  the  Hague  be  pubUtbcd  hb  fini 
works,  leveral  sonata!  and  concertos  for  the  |riano.  He  had 
ahndy  composed  at  the  age  of  thirteen  a  solemn  mass  and 
■everal  email  oralorioa.  In  1 783  be  visited  Hamburg,  and  pbced 
himsell  under  the  instruction  of  Illitip  Emmanuel  Bacb.  After 
spending  two  year* in  Lithuania  in  Ihescrvicic^  Prince  Ridliwill. 
be  went  in  1786  to  Parb,  wbett  he  remained,  with  theeaceptiea 
ol  a  short  period  spent  at  Milan,  untfl  the  outlireak  of  tte 
Revdulion,  enloying  tbe  spedal  patronage  of  Marie  Antoinetic 
and  great  popularity  with  the  public.  In  Milan  be  appearad 
not  only  aa  a  planbt  but  also  as  a  playn  of  the  harmonica,  an 
instrument  which  was  much  sought  after  on  account  of  its 
novelty  in  those  days.  Towards  tbe  close  of  17S4  be  fenwved 
to  London,  where  on  tbe  md  of  March  1790  be  appeared  at 
Salomon's  concerts,  and  he  married  a  daughter  of  DotniiiicoConi, 
herself  a  clever  harpist  and  pianbL  Unfortunately  he  mat 
tempted  by  Ihe  brge  sale  ol  hb  numerous  compotitiaDS  to  open  a 
music-publishing  warehouse  in  paiineisbip  with  Montagae  Cortj, 
a  relative  ot  his  wife.  The  result  was  bijnrioiB  to  bb  fame  and 
disastrous  to  bis  lortune.  Wdtmg  solely  lor  tbe  sate  of  sale, 
he  composed  many  pieces  that  were  cpiite  nn  wvrthy  of  bb  gaius ; 
and,  at  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  bwiness  capacity,  bankinpter 
was  inevilable.  In  tSoo  be  was  obliged  Io  flee  to  Hamburg  to 
escape  the  claims  of  bit  creditors.  Some  yean  bter  be  was 
attached  m  the  capacity  of  musician  to  the  bousebiM  of  Princ* 
Loua  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  with  wham  he  tomed  an  (mimate 
fHcfidsbip.  Onthedealbolhbpamnln  1806  he  paaed  into  tbe 
service  of  the  prince  ollsenburg  as  court  musician.  In  rS09  he 
went  to  Pars  to  fill  a  similar  situation  in  the  household  of  Prmc* 
Talleyrand,  whkh  be  held  until  hb  death  on  the  lath  of  Matrft 
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I>B9Kk  bwl  u  imporUDt  inSunin  on  the  devtiapnml  ol 

pUoofoilc  music  As  s  perfoimer  he  wu  dislingutshnt  by  the 
pmily  ol  bis  tone,  the  combined  power  and  dcLicmcy  ol  his  touch, 
ud  the  fldljty  of  his  unulion.  His  soniUi,  known  Is  r*c 
iHttcaUm,  Tilt  Farm^  tmd  Tin  Hanmmic  Eli{r,  though  nol 
«qiu]ly  lustuncd  throughout,  cootlin  movement*  that  hsve 
Kcarceiy  been  surpassed  (or  solemnity  snd  beauty  of  idcL 

5tt  alio  AlEEudv  W.  Thsytr's  Htklcs  in  Dwiiht's  Jtsnul  rf 
Mlniit  (BouoD,  lUi). 

dOsSELDOHF.  ■  loiTD  of  Cetmuy,  ia  the  Piusalia  Rhine 
pnivince,  oa  tbe  richt  banit  ol  the  Rhiiie,  14  m.  by  nil  N.  by  W. 
Iran  Cdogne.  PopL  (iB8j)  iis.ijo;  (1845)  i7S,9Sj;  (i«os) 
352,630.  DUsKldorf  is  one  of  the  handsomHt  cities  of  vcstem 
Gernuny.  Its  situstioa  on  the  gnat  tnid-EuTopean  waterway 
and  as  the  junclian  of  several  main  Uehs  of  railway  has 
bfgdy  fivound  its  rapid  gnjwtli  aod  industcial  devdopmnit. 
It  ii  the  pcindpil  banking  centre  of  tbe  Wotphalian  coal  and 
icDD  inde,  and  the  favouhle  cetideoce  ol  the  leadini  metthanu 
ol  (he  lower  Rhine. 

Tbe  dty  consistsoC  GvemuD  porlioos— the  A]  tstadl  .tbe  origin^ 
lawn  with  nairow,  iiregulai  itttetti  the  Karlsladt,  dating  froni 
1781  and  so  called  alia  ibe  electoral  prince  Charlrg  Theodore; 
the  Neuitadt,  laid  out  between  i6«b  and  iji6;  and  the  Fricd- 
richstadt  and  the  KSnigsladt,  of  recent  formation.  In  additioa, 
the  former  villages  of  Pempdiorl,  Oberbdk,  Uoterb^l^  Flingtm 
4nd  Dcrendorf  have  been  incorporated  and  form  the  ovtcT  suburbs 
of  tbe  town  proper.  On  the  south  side  tbe  town  has  been 
completely  metamorphosed  by  the  removal  of  the  Koln-Mindncr 
ind  Ber^scb-Maerkiscb  stations  to  a  central  station  lying  to 
the  easL  The  site  thus  gained  was  converted  into  new 
boulevards,  while  the  railway  to  Neusa  and  Aix-]a.CbapcUe 
was  diverted  through  tbe  suburb  of  Bilk  and  thence  across 
tbe  Rhine  by  an  iron  bridge.  A  road  bridge  (completed  1S98, 
toS;  it.  long),  replacing  the  old  bridge  of  boats,  carries  ibt 
decUJC  tiam-lioe  10  Crcfeld.    The  town,  with  the  eiceplion  of 

opea  grounds  snd  public  squares,  which  prevent  tbe  regularity 
of  its  plan  degenerating  into  monotony;  the  market-place,  with 
tbe  coIoshI  bronze  statue  of  the  elector  John  William,  the  parade, 
the  Allee  SlrUK,  the  KOnigs  Alice,  end  the  Kanigs  Platz  iiuy 
be  tpecially  meniJonDl.  01  the  thirty^even  churches,  of  which 
Iweniy^ii  ue  Roman  Catholic,  the  most  twliceablt  mt:— 
St  Andrew's,  lormerty  the  Jesuit  and  court  church,  with  frescoes 
by  J.  HQbner  (1B06-18S1),  E.  Degn  [igo^-iMj),  and  H,  MUcke 
<i8o6-i8gi), and  ibe  embalmed  bodietofsevmlRhcnishelecton; 
St  Lambert's,  with  a  tower  iSo  ft.  high  and  containing  a  monu- 
DMDt  to  Duke  WiUiam  (d.  1591);  Maidmilians,  with  frescoes  by 
J.  A.  N.  Scllegast  (iBij-iSgo);  the  Romanesque  St  Martin'*, 
•Dd  the  new  Gothic  church  of  St  Maty.  Besides  the  old  ducal 
palue,  laid  in  ruins  by  the  French  in  tigt,  butrotoied  in  1846, 
the  seculiir  buildings  comprise  the  government  oBices,  the  post- 
oSice  in  Italian  style,  the  town  hall  on  the  market  square,  tbe 
law  caurit,  the  municipal  music  hall,  the  municipal  Ihealre, 
the  aaumUy  hall  of  the  Hbenish  provincial  ifiel,  an  Italian 
Renaiuance  ediRce  erected  in  \S^g,  the  academy  of  art  (iSSi^ 
In  pure  Renaiuance),  the  industriil  art  museum  (iSq6),  tbe  hts- 
-  lorieil  museum,  and  the  industrial  art  school.  The  lawn  aha 
pouetta  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  several  high-grade  schools, 
and  i>  the  seat  of  a  great  number  of  commercial  and  Intellectual 
assodaiians;  but  to  nothing  is  it  more  indebted  (or  its  nJebrily 
than  to  the  Academy  ol  Painting.  This  fimous  Insiiiuiion, 
originallyfounded  by  the  elector  Charies  Theodore  in  1767.  was  le- 
organiied  by  King  Frederick  William  HI.  in  iSii,  and  bat  since 
Bttaioedahighdegreeof  prosperity  as  a  centre  of  artistic  culture. 
From  1811  till  1816  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Comttius, 
k  native  of  tbe  town,  from  iB)6  to  1859  under  Schadow,  and 
from  i8sp  to  i8«4  under  E.  Bendemann  (iEii-i8gi)).  Fiom 
Bcndemann's  resignation  it  continued  in  tbe  bands  of  a  body 
of  curatore  till  1B73,  when  Hermann  Wislicenus  (1815-18M)  of 
Weimar  wai  chosen  director.  The  noble  ccJiection  of  paintings 
■bich  formerly  adomod  the  DUssddotl  gallery  was  removed 
to  Munich  in  iBoj,  and  bat  not  since  been  restored:  but  there 


is  no  lad  of  attislk  tfeauta  in  the  town.  The  lademy 
possesses  14,000  original  drawing  and  sketches  by  the  great 
masteti,  14,000  engravings,  and  14B  waler-cotour  copies  ol  Italian 
orlginali;  the  municipal  gallery  cootaint  valuaUe  specinuH 
of  ibe  local  school;  and  the  same  is  tbe  case  wjib  the  Schulie 
collection.  Tbe  principal  names  are  Cornelius,  Lessing.  ite 
bnthen  Andteai  and  Oswald  Acbenbach,  A.  Baur  (b.  iSjj). 


I  ol  Ihe  Aj 


umben  of  the  Artisli'  Society,  or  if  nJioilni,  ai 
ave  annaal  fettivab  aod  masquerades. 
Tbe  town  is  embellished  with  many  handsome  ttnounieati — 
otably  a  brooie  statue  ol  Cornell  js,  by  A.Donodorf  (b.  rSjj), 
- '-  I.  (.B96t,and. 


:mldy  b^ 


oi  U 


ilk  there  are  the  Florag 
observatory  and  the  i 
modation  for  veisclt  of  deep  draugbl,  and  the  trade 
ch  ciiies  and  with  London  has  been  tbcrchy  greatly 
A'ilhln  recent  years  DUsseMotl  hat  made  remarkable 
n  industrial  centre.    The  first  place  Ii  occupied  by 


lod  machine  shops,  &c  Nci' 


A  iiltle  to  the  north  of  the  town  lies  Ihe  village  of  Ddueltlul, 
lilh  Count  von  der  Rccke-Volmcntein'a  establishment  lor 
lomeltn  children  in  tbe  former  Typist  monastery,  and  in  the 
ubuib  of  l^mpellort  It  the  Jagrrhaf.  the  residence  at  one  time 
f  Prince  Frederick  of  Pmstia,  and  afterwards  of  Ibe  prince  of 


DQueldotf,  u 
11S8  it  was  raise 


m  of  the  ntnte — the  villagcHin  (be  DOstd 
IS  long  a  place  ol  small  consideration.  !■ 
he  rank  of  a  town  by  Count  Adolf  of  Berg; 
irom  His  successors u  obtained  various  piivilego,  and  in  ijSj  was 
chosen  as  their  roldeace.  After  it  had  luHered  greatly  in  ibe 
Thirty  Years'  War  and  (be  War  of  the  Spiuiish  Succession,  it 
recovered  its  pmspcrily  under  the  patronage  of  the  electoral 
prince  John  William  of  the  PaUilinatc,  who  dwdt  in  the  castle 
fornunyycanbelorcbisdeathini7i6.  In  1795  the  toan.ofta 
a  violent  bombaidmcnt,  was  sunendercd  to  the  French;  and 
after  the  peace  ol  Lunelle  it  wis  deprived  of  its  fortifications. 
In  180S  it  became  the  tipitat  ol  (he  Napoleonic  duchy  of  Berg; 
and  in  1815  it  pasted  with  Ibe  duchy  into  Prussian  potsctsion. 
Aou>ng  Its  celebrities  are  Jobarui  Gcorg  and  Fricdridi  Heinricfa 
Jacobi,  Heinrich  Heine,  Vsmhagen  von  Ense,  Pcler  von  Cat> 
nelius,  WUbelm  Cimpbausen  and  Heinrich  von  Sybd. 

See  H .  F«rtxr,  HisUtriiclit  WanJimKi  dtaih  tit  die  Sbil  DiaiUtif 

■    [gg9_i89o>;  ps— J-   "—I- ii'.-..«i-»j.  — .  u_ 

tnilumteichidiu  '""  *""■" 
Cuiit  by  Booe, 

DnUERAH,  or  Datsu,  ■  Hindu  newnnon  feUival  <iome-' 
times  called  Malta- navaail},  held  in  October,  and  specially 
connected  with  ancestral  worthipL  la  the  native  states,  luch 
as  Mysore,  (he  rajaa  give  public  enteiUjnmenii  tasting  (or  ten 
days,  and  opectally  invile  European  ofildsb  to  the  fativitiis, 
wUch  include  horse-radng,  athletic  contests,  and  bu  quels. 

S«  ].  A.  Dubus.  Hiadti  Ifmrrt.  Cmilemtand  Cirtmimki,  p.  977.* 

vast,  earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  fine  dry  and  powdery 
particles;  the  word  b  Teutonic  and  appears  in  such  various 
forms  S3  the  Dutch  duiil,  Danish  Jyil,  for  the  dust  oS  Sour  or 
meal,  aod  in  tbe  older  (arms  dmul:  the  modern  German  D»ul, 
vapour,  probably  pracrves  (he  original  form  aruj  meaning, 
(bat  ol  something  which  can  be  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

Almaiflnrv^  Dial. — The  presence  of  dust  in  the  almotphere 
has  protttlJy  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  at  prehitlorfc 
man  must  hive  had  plenty  of  opportuni lies  of  noticing  It  lighting 
up  the  paths  of  sunbeams  that  penetrated  bis  dark  caves,  yel  it 
is  only  al  recent  years  that  it  hat  become  the  subject  of  sdcatJGc 
obtervalioa.  Formerly  it  was  considered  as  simply  msiter  in 
tbe  wrong  place,  (he  presence  of  which  had  to  be  tolerated,  btit 


I  siipp««l  to  Mm  DO  Bictid  pnrpoM  Id  utare.  It  <n 
.  ilic  yai  iSSo  tlwt  ituMpheric  dust  came  under  idi 
'ntigiKon,  whn  It  toon  becaine  evident  thit  it  pla 
i^t  imponinl  put  in  natuie,  tsd  that  iiutud  of  tx 
Ibdcc  to  be  (Ot  lid  of,  it  iddcd  much  to  tbe  comfort 


of  iile. 


Hnpoied  of  1  number  of  ga 


vapour  1 


cooled  by 

condense  to  uc  Jiquio  condition  and  lorm  ciouo  pamats- 
Before  lUo  it  hid  alnxs  been  auumcd  th>t  when  thit  randenu- 
-  lion  tooli  place,  the  vapour  molecitlet  timply  combined  with 
each  Dlhei  to  (otiti  the  little  globula  of  water,  hut  J.  Ailliefi 
ihoind  that  vapour  maleculet  in  tlie  iimospbete  do  not  combine 
«itb  each  stbei,  that  bcfoie  condeniation  can  take  place  there 
kiuit  be  umc  idid  ot  liquid  nucleus  on  which  the  vipout  mole- 
culea  can  combine,  and  that  the  dust  in  the  atmosphere  lonns 
Ibc  nudd  on  which  the  water^vapour  moleculci  condcnic. 
Every  cloud  panicle  being  grown  round  a  dust  nucleus  thus 
bai  a  dust  partide  in  it.  Thepreienceoldust  in  tbealmospherc 
allows  the  condensation  ol  the  vapour  10  tike  place  whenever 
the  air  is  cooled  to  tbe  situntion  point,  and  il  there  were  no 
dust  Drcscnt  the  condensation  would  not  talce  place  till  the  air 
d  become  highly  luper- 


I  doud. 


might  b 


it  would  h»ve 

many  diudvinlagcs.    The  lupenaturated  air  having  do  dust 
to  condenM  on  would  condense  on  out  dolhes,  the  inside  and 
outside  walla  of  our  dneliingi,  and  an  every  wlid  and  liquid 
surface  with  which  it  came  in  contacts 
Many  of  the  dust  paitidea  in  the  atmosphere  which  form  the 


beyond  the  powers  ol  tbe  n 
appear  to  be  impoisible  tc 
their  nnmben.  But  Aitke 
must  bivt  a  nucleus  to  con 


doud  particles,  he  showed 
dcnaation,  wl 


melym 

.ciDscope,  and  at  fint  sight  it  might 
get  any  reliable  inloimstion  as  to 
,  having  shown  that  water  vapour 
ense  on,  saw  that  this  placed  in  our 
the  dust  paitida  in  our  atmosphere, 
could  be  done-  As  water  vapour 
:  dust  particka  present  and  forms 


partidcB  to  become  centres  o 
luld  be  so  incteagol  in  site  a>  to 
irdinaiy  luinilying  lens,  and  It 


particln.    To  cuty  o 
t  vapour.    It  was  then 


t  Ibis  idea  the  air 
:ight  receiver  snd 
ipanded  by  an  ail- 


pump,  and  In  this  w  , 

snd  thai  number  counted  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  short- 
focussed  lens.  Certain  precautions  are  necessary  in  carrying 
out  this  process.    Tbcre  muit  not  be  more  than  500  particlei 

Dudd,  and  will  not  therefore  be  thrown  down  la  ckwd  particles. 
When  the  number  in  the  air  tested  eicceds  that  figure,  the  dusty 

reduce  the  oumbcr  betow  500  per  c.c,  aiHl  the  correct  number 
in  tbe  ait  tested  is  iditained  by  allowing  for  tbe  proportion  el 
duslless  air  la  dtisly  air,  and  for  the  upsnsion  necessary  for 

Thousands  of  tests  of  the  atowipheric  dust  have  been  made 
with  this  instrument  at  many  plats  over  the  world,  and  in  no 
part  ol  it  has  duilless  air  been  founds  indeed  it  is  very  rare  to 


jissipated  by  the  intense  heit  produced  by  the  friction  of  liw 
itmoapbere  keep  up  a  constant  supply.  Large  quantities  of  dust 
irealsoniwd  from  the  surfaceof  the  earth  by  strong  winds.  troH 
lusty  roads  and  dry  soil,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  npposinf 
ibat  larie  quantities  of  sand  are  cttded  from  tbe  deserts  by  the 
■ind  and  tiansportcd  great  diiiiinces,  the  sand,  for  instance, 
'romlhedesertolAlriciibdnicariicdtoEiirDpe,     ' 


L  of  the  d 


.    Thebi 


coal  is  llie  principal  source  ol  these,  not  only  when  the  cool  is 
burned  with  the  ptoduciion  of  smoke,  but  slio  when  smokdesi, 
snd  even  when  the  coal  Is  first  convened  into  gas  and  burned  m 

while  in  the  air  over  the  uninhabiicd  parts  ol  the  earth  tndovcr 
the  ocean  the  number  of  particles  Is  sraill,  being  piincipally 
produced  by  natural  causes  or  carried  from  discanl  lands,  tbey  ar( 
much  moie  numerous  in  inhabited  orcu,  especially  In  thoss 
where  much  coal  is  burned.  It  is  evident  that  if  there  were  iwt 
lome  purifying  process  in  nature  there  would  be  a  tendency  for 
the  dust  pirticlei  to  increase  in  numbers,  because  though  some 
dust  particles  may  fall  out  of  the  air,  many  of  them  are  so  small 
they  have  but  little  tendency  to  settle,  but  by  becoming  centres 
of  cloud  particles  they  are  cirrlcd  downwardi  to  tbe  earth,  and. 
Iurther,tbese  when  showering  down  is  rain  tend  to  wish  the  otbera 
out  of  the  atmosphere.  We  miy  therefore  look  on  all  unin- 
habited areas  of  tbe  earth  as  purifying  areas,  snd  tbdr  purify- 
ing power  see  ma  to  depend  paidy  on  their  extent,  but  piindpally 
on  tbdr  rainfall.  The  ioUowIng  tabic  illustrates  the  purifying 
eSect  of  some  of  these  areas  obtained  from  the  results  of  hundnds 
of  observations.  The  arcu  referred  to  are:  <i)  Mediumneui 
Sea,  the  observations  being  made  on  the  south  coast  of  FraD<« 
on  the  lir  blowing  inshore;  (r)  the  Alps,  tbe  observmtioni  being 
made  on  tbe  Rifi  Kulm;  (j)  the  Highlands  ol  Scotland,  tha 
observations  being  made  at  various  places;  and  (4)  tbe  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  observations  being  made  on  the  west  coast  «l 
Scotland,  when  tbe  wind  blew  Irom  the  ocean. 


Mcditminean. 

Alp..    Hichland.. 

Atlantic 

Mean  of  lowest 
Mean  of  number 

.SI 

i!I      ■£ 

jS 

TbeseDumbcrsaieaUl. 
in  ait  Irom  inhabited  arc: 

and  at  the  same  place  as  tbe  Atlantic  air  was  tested  tbennmbeia 
went  up  to  over  50DO  pet  c.c,  when  the  wind  blew  from  Iba 
inhabited  areas  of  Scotland,  though  tbe  distance  to  the  nearest 
was  over  6am. 

E.  D.  Fiidlandet '  made  many  observslioni  on  tbe  dust  of  tha 
atmosphere  with  the  same  instrument  as  employed  by  Aitfcesi. 
In  crossiof  the  Atlantic  he  got  no  low  numben,  always  oust 
tooo  pel  c.c,  but  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  he  got  a  reading  aa 
Pacihc  the  lowest  obtained 


I  us,  u 


the  Red  Sea  jSj,  a 

has  itso  made  Dbscrvalions  m  ^witierlana.  IDe  lowest  ouranei 
obLoiaedbybimwasinlhciiratthetopof  tbeBiesbom,rJ,6ccft- 
above  sei-levd,  where  the  number  wis  a*  low  as  157  pet  tc 
Professor  G.  Mdander'  ol  Hclsingfots  studied  the  dust  ia 
the  itmoipbeie.  His  obscrvatioas  were  Bude  Id  Switietlaad, 
Biskra  in  tbe  Sahira.  Finland,  tbe  borders  of  Russia,  and  in 
Norway;  hut  in  noneof  these  places  were  low  numbers  observed. 
Tbe  minimum  numbers  were  over  joo  per  cc,,  while  maximum 
numbers  in  some  cases  went  high, 
Aiikcn  when  observing  on  the  Kigi  Kulm  noticed  during  some 

'  "  Atmoipherlc  Dmt  Obswvalioni  from  various  |»ns  of  the 
i»~.iH.-  QKiri.  Jsurm.  Sbj.  Ma.  Sm.  (July  1MI- 

"    '      -  ■  Wl  J»  In  tafni  £a»  tan  riami$Un  (tlilsiagffc 


..L.oo^lc 


Butdber  of  putids. 


Di  our  llie  liotUiL  pul  of  tbe  day 

m,  ud  iKribuKd  tbo  ne  in  tbe 
he  ™Uey»  rising  on  liic  nu-lwaUMi 
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HOI  tktt  M  tk  Dumber  of  pntkkt  intmiMd  du  Unit  bt  Tiu- 
biliiy  dweaaed.  at  wU  be  Men  tiom  the  folh»rln|  tbotl  Ubla 

wu  between  j"  and  4° 

D  Nevii  obierva- 
■ariilioa,  and  iit 

Dau. 

NuinbH-, 

HIeheit 
Numb«. 

H'ISi. 

Limit  of 

-^IS- 

c 

being  bi(lial  in 
lii  may  pouibly 
(hoc  DKinlbi. 

.6.h  M,J  .Im 

■  *al 

S 

iS 

IS 

isi.^* 

but  more  probably 
taiterly  winds  blow  more  frequently  duiinf  Uwm  monih* 
en  Ben  Nevii  than  at  any  oUier  leaton.  and  Iboe  windi  bring 
tbc  inpuce  aii  Sma  the  nuue  deudy  Inlubiled  parts  of  (he 

Without  atnh»pheric  duit  not  only  would  we  not  have  the 
gtorioui  doud  scenery  we  at  prcicnl  cnjoj,  but  we  ibouU  have  no 
haie  in  the  atnuupherc,  none  of  the  atmospheric  cflecti  that 
delichl  Ibe  artiit.  Tbe  white  hue,  the  blue  hue,  tbe  lender 
uaiet  ^owi  of  red,  oiwise  and  yellow,  would  ell  be  absent,  aod 
Ihe  ipDnient  the  sun  dipped  below  the  boriton  the  earth  would  be 
indarkncsa;no  twilight,  no  after-glows,  such  u  (bofie  given  fome 
years  ago  by  the  volcanic  dust  from  Knkatoa^  none  of  the 
poetry  o[  eventide.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  11  this  so?  Simply 
because  all  thcie  are  due  to  nutler  luspended  in  the  air,  loduit. 
Water  bu  no  such  effects  u  long  *t  it  is  ■  vapour,  and  if  It 
id  without  the  pieaence  of  dust,  the  paclicia  would  be  lor 
\n  give  any  appreciable  effect  and  loo  heavy  to  lemtia  in 

ng  now  to  the  investigations  on  this  point,  Altkcn  has 


any  haiing  effect,  and  shows  I 

M  the  hne  is  entirely  due  lo 

lheden»iyofih,ha«increas 

.gwithlheioQeejeinlbenu 

oi  dust  particles  in  tbe  air,  a 

i  also  with  the  rdai-  bum! 

but  the  humidUy  docs  not  ac 

the  dust  and  increaimg  the  sli 

le  of  the  partldes,  u  U  is  no 

ajlecia  tbe  result ;  the  more  saturated  the  air,  llie  more  vapour 
Is  condensed  on  the.  partklei,  they  so  become  larger  and  their 
hasLng  effect  increased. 

The  relation  of  haae  or  transparency  of  the  air  to  the  numl>cr  of 
dust  particles  wuobservcdonSvevisita  to  the  Rjgi  Kulm.  The 
risibility  of  Hochgerrach.  a  mountain  70  m.  distant  Inii      ' 


R^gi,w 


cd(oi< 


ting  the  an 


uin  wu  visible  thirteen  lli 
and  it  wu  never  seen  etcept  when  the  number  of  pBrtides 
low.     Oneighloccuiona  the  mountain  wu  only  one-half  to  < 
fifth  based,  and  on  these  daysthe  number  of  particles  wuu 
u  from  316  to  Sso  per  c.c.    It  wu  seen  five  limes  when  the 
Dumber  was  from  4  JO  to  1000  per  ci,,  hut  the  mountain  on  th 
occasions  was  only  just  visible,  and  it  wu  never  seen  when 
Dumhcr  was  a  little  over  looo  per  ce- 
ll hu  been  pointed  out  that  Ihe  leUtive  humidity  has 
tSecl  on  Ihe  dust  by  inctcuing  the  size  of  the  particles  and 
increaalog  the-haae.     It  was  therefore  necessary  in  working 
Ihe  dust  and  hue  observations  made  at  (he  different  placet  to 
arrange  all  the  observations  in  tables  according  to  the  wet-hi  " 
deprcuioni  at  the  time.    All  the  observations  taken  when  1 
wei-bulbdeptotion  was  between  I'snd  4°  were  put  In  one  tat 
all  those  when  It  was  between  4°  and  j"  hi  anotber,  and 
Uhbc  when  it  wu  over  j'  In  ■  lUrd-    It  should  be  here  noted 
that  when  the  dust  particles  were  cotmtcd  and  the  wet  and  dry 


^  of  (he  u 


il  of  has 


alaomade.    This 

wudone 

byeslimatlngtheamoi 

ntof  h 

ance.    Suiuniethen 

9jm.  distant,  an 

at  Ihe  lime  (0  be  one-half  baud 

henll 

of  visibility  of  the  moun 

ain  under  the  condilii 

u  taken 

niT'h- 

parency  of  Ihe  1 

libles 

lumber  of  particle,  w 

limit  olvisibiUly 

ai  Ihe  tin 

e;  when  this  wu  done 

twua 

en  Ihe  numbee  of  paiiides  Is  multiplied  by  Ihe  hmil  of  vid- 
bili(y  in  (he  tables  a  fairly  caiit(ani  number  C.  b  obtained;  see 
preceding  table.  All  Ihe  obaervatlons  laken  at  (be  different 
placet  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  and  (be  means  of  all  tbe 
ibservationa  at  the  different  humidities  were  obtained,  and  (he 
oUowing  uble  gives  the  mean  values  of  C-  at  (he  different  wel- 
wlb  depmssioBs  of  all  tlie  observations  made  at  (he  diSeitnt 


Wet^uilbdeim^on. 

I'tos* 
;6,os» 

'05.S4J 

r' and  ova 

From  the  above  (able  it  will  be  seen  (ha(  as  the  dryness  of  the 

a  complete  haze,  nearly  double  (he  number  being  rrquited  when 
the  we(-bulb  depression  was  over  7*  than  when  It  was  only  from 
I*  (o  4*.  To  fitid  the  number  of  particles  required  to  produce  a 
complete  haze,  (hat  is.  to  render  a  mountain  just  invtsiblt,  all  (hat 
b  nercssary  is  to  multiply  the  above  constant  C.  by  160,9)0,  (be 
number  of  centimetres  In  a  mite,  when  (his  b  done  on'lh  (be 
observations  made  in  Ihe  West  Highlands  we  get  tbe  number* 
given  in  the  following  (able: — 


Wel-bulb  depmioa. 

Number  of  Panicles  to 
iroduce  a  complete  hue 

«!• 

SlCij;^:™ 

al  the  diffi 


colun 


unber  of  partidet  of  atmospheric 


int  abjcc(  invbible,  and  b  of  coune  i)uite 
iodependent  of  (be  length  of  tbe  column. 

In  making  these  dust  and  IraDsparency  observations  three 
Ihings  w:ie  notird:  ist,  the  number  of  particles;  md,  (he 
humii)i(y;and  3rd,  the  limit  of  visibility.  Fiom  the  results  above 
given,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  now  know  any  two  of  (fuse  we  can 
calculate  Ihc  third.  Suppose  weknow  the  limit  of  visibility  and 
the  humidily,  then  the  number  of  partidcs  can  be  calculated  by 
(he  aid  of  Ihe  above  tables- 

To  show  the  baiiag  effects  of  dust  it  boot,  however,  necdaaiy 
to  use  adust  couniet.  Aitkeo  for  some  years  made  observalioot 
on  tbe  haie  in  the  air  at  Falkirk  by  simply  noting  the  direction 

pacency  of  the  air.    Falkirk  b  favourably  situated  for  such 
observations  owing  to  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  popi;latlon 


ufroi 


K>rth-W( 


is  very  ihinly  populated,  whll 

populated.    It  was  found  (ha(  the  air  from  Ihe  thinly  inhabited 

than  (he  ait  from  other  directkmt  with  Ihe  same  wet-buib 
depression,  and  thai  Ihe  density  of  (be  haze  wu  directly  pro- 
pMlfonal  10  the  density  of  the  population  of  the  area  from  which 
the  wind  blew.  These  observations  also  showed  thai  the  Irani- 
parency  of  the  air  increues  with  the  dryness,  being  }';  (imis 
dearer  when  the  wet. bulb  depression  is  S"  than  when  it  is  only 
1°,  and  that  the  air  coining  from  the  dcnidy  bhabited  psrll 
is  about  1 0  timet  mote  bated  than  H  there  were  no  iDhabitanti  in 
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DDTCH  Birr  IHDIA  CQ>PAHY,THB  (OoiUniiKlH  YtrttHitit 
ilaalaliappii),  i  body  founded  by  i  charier  from  the  Ni  ' 
tawlsiUlc(«CDe[3JonI)ie2alhDf  MircKitel.    It  had  id 
puipoK:  £'51  to  regulate  and  proLtct  the  already  con&idi 

help  in  proscculing  the  long  »ir  of  indcpendtnte  against  Spun 
id  Portugal.    Before  the  union  between  Putlugal  ind  Sp  ' 


j8o-Si,  the  Dutch  had  been  the  chief  cairicn 
ron  Litb«o  lo  notlhem  Eunipi!.    When  1 ' 
ht  PorluKune  trade  by  the  Spanish  kii 


™pti  1 
[J  Europe  ar 


c  made  to  find  a 
,  which  <n 


o  the] 


It  by  the  north 

from  the  Spiniards  and  Portugueie.  It  was  only  when  these 
failed  that  the  Dutch  decided  to  intrude  on  the  already  " 
knoitn  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Eg  Bghl  thdr 
to  the  Spice  Tsbndiof  the  Malay  Archipelago.  A  first  ckpeditlon, 
nnnminded  by  ComeLus  Houtman,  a  merchant  long  residei"  ' 
Llibon,  sailed  on  the  >nd  o[  April  isqs.     It  wai  provkled 

Huyghen  van  LinKholen.'  a  Dulchmin  iriio  had  visited  Goa. 
The  voyage  wal  marked  by  many  diHatcra  and  kuiea,  but  the 
lurvivoit  vho  reached  the  Teiel  OD  their  return  on  the  nth  of 
August  1597  biought  back  saim  valuaUe  cargo,  and  ■  Irealy 

,  These  results  were  sufficient  to  encourage  a  great  outbunt  o( 
commercial  adventure.  Conipanieidcscribcdas  "VanFemc"— 
that  ii.of  the  distant  seas— were  lornied,  and  by  i6oa  fromaiity 
to  seventy  Dutch  vcsxlihad  sailed  to  Hindustan  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  On  those  distant  teu  the  Iraden  could  neither 
be  controlled  not  protectetl  by  their  native  government.  They 
fought  anung  thernselvea  as  mcU  as  with  the  naiivei  ud  the 
Portuguese,  and  their  cooipeiition  sent  up  price*  in  the  eatlcm 
markets  and  brought  them  down  at  home.  Largely  at  the 
■uggestion  of  Jan  van  OCdcnbatneveldt,  and  in  full  accordance 


with  Spabi  and  Portugal,  j 


d  regulate  the  trade. 


the  United  Netherlands  was  recognized  by  the  creation  of  loci 
board)  at  Amsteidam,  hi  Zealand,  at  Delft  and  Rolletdan 
Houm  and  Enkhuizen.  Tlic  boards  directed  the  trade  of  the 
own  district),  and  wetc  mponlibte  to  one  another,  but  not  fc 
one  another  as  tawanb  the  public.  A  general  directorate  of  6 
iiiembers  waa  chosen  by  the  local  boards.  Amsterdam  ws 
represented  by  lodirectots,  Zentindby  ji.  Delft  and  Rotterdaj 
V  r4.  and  Hoom  and  Enkhuiira  also  by  14.  The  real  govemtn 
■utborily  wal  the  "  Collegium,"  or  board  of  contnit  of  i 

in  ptoportion  lo  the  share  which  each  local  branch  had  contr 
buled  to  the  cajHtal  or  iirini  stock.  Amsterdam,  which  lul 
KTibed  a  half,  had  eighl  repmcnlativesi  Zealand,  which  foun 
a  tjuaiter,  had  four;  Delft  and  Rotterdam,  Hoom  and  Enkhuiix 
had  two  respectively,  since  each  of  the  pain  had  subscribed  ■ 
elghlli.  The  Mventetnth  member  was  Domuiiled  in  lucceujo 
by  the  other  membenol  the  United  Netherlands.  A  comoitle 
'  ,' Limchoten  was  beta  at  Haarlem  in  or  e 

with  the  Portuguese  Eart  India  fleet  to  1  i 

September  is«3.  returning  in  ls»».     In  t;  i, 

in  the  Dutch  Aretic  voyage*,  and  ia  1%  -r 

where  he  died  on  the  Bth  of  February  1 

two  Latin  vcnions  ippeared  in  ijw  and  1 

IblD.    The  famoui  Enilisli  vei»an  wu  n  v 

Snciely  in  iW;.    Large  Klectkins,  with  a  h 

Uihed  in  C,  Raymond  Beadey'i  KeyofHu  ii 
Canwr,  London.  1903).- 


aaeitibliihed  at  the  Hague  ti 


160B.    The  chatter, 


ct  the  busfrieas  of  tW 
oDegium  "  of  iev«- 
ovemorvgeneral  who  were  appointed  miter 

de  with  the  East  Indiei,  wu  allowed  lo 
custom  duel,  though  required  to  p»y  3% 
rd  with  a  rent  lo  the  sUtea.  II  wa>  autboi- 
^  forca  by  sea  and  land,  to  erect  forts  and 


.    It  hi 


11  adnii 


psiative  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  ^hi 
lich  erteoded  from  the  west  of  the  Straits  of  MageUan  «i«st«*rd 
the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope. 

The  history  of  the  Dutch  Eiit  tndia  Company  from   iti 
~  '      'isiohitkin  fai  1;^  is  filled,  nntil  the 


of  tl 


.,ihc. 


and  dipkmalic 


ally  with  China  and  Japan;  to  conquer  lis  footing  m  the  MaUy 
Archipelago  and  in  Ceylon;  to  engage  in  rivalry  with  PortuKuesi 
and  English;  10  establish  pogis  and  ficTOries  at  the  Cape,  is 
thcPenianGulfjOn  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  and 
inBengaL  Only  themain  dales  of  its  progtcsh  can  be  mentioned 
here.  By  iGiq  it  had  founded  its  eaiHtal  hi  Bauvia  ui  Java  on 
the  luuu  of  the  native  town  of  Jicaln,  It  npelhd  the  PortD- 
guese  from  Ceykm  between  163S  and  iCjS,  and  from  Malacca 
in  1641.  Its  esUbliihment  at  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope,  wbkk 
was  its  only  colony  In  the  strict  sense,  began  in  ifiji.  A  treaty 
with  the  native  princes  established  its  power  in  Sunatta  ia  1M7. 
The  flourishing  age  of  the  company  dates  from  1605  and  laslcii 
till  the  closing  yean  of  the  century.  When  at  the  summit  «( 
its  prosperity  in  rM^  it  possessed  150  trading  ships,  40  shipi 
of  war,  io,Doo  sotdien,  and  paid  a  dividend  of  40%.  to  the 
last  years  of  the  17lh  century  its  fortunes  began  to  declme.  Its 
decadence  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  liie  rigid  tnoiwpt^ 
It  enforced  whmvet  it  had  the  power  provoked  the  anger  of 
rivals.  When  Pieter  Both,  the  first  govemor-gencral,  was  aent 
out  in  160S,  his  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Control  were  Is 
see  thai  Holland  bad  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the 
East  Indies,  and  that  no  other  natsn  hid  any  share  vhalever. 
The  pursuit  of  this  policy  led  the  company  mto  vblenl  hostility 
with  the  English,  who  were  aUo  opening  a  Irade  with  the  East. 
Between  t6ij  and  i6ji  the  Dutch  drove  the  English  from  tbc 
Spice  Islands  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  almost  entirely.  The 
Englisb  were  reduced  to  a  precarious  looting  at  Bantam  in  Java. 


Onei 


>I  of  this 


t,  the  to 


nurderof 


factors  at  Amboyna  in  161],  caused  bitter  hosltlhy 
in  England.  The  success  of  the  company  b  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago was  oounlerbilaticed  by  loSKs  elsewhere.  It  had  in 
all  eight  governments:  Amboyna,  Binda,  Tetnate,  Macassar, 
Ma]icca,Cey1an,CapeofGood  Hopeindjavs.  Commisnoncn 
were  placed  ui  charge  of  its  factories  or  trading  posts  In  Bengal, 
OB  the  Coromandel  coast,  at  Surat,and  at  Gambrdon  (orBurider 
Abbas)  In  (be  Penlan  Gulf,  and  in  Siun.  Its  trade  wasdivided 
into  the  "  grand  trade  "  between  Europe  and  the  East,  which  was 
conducted  in  convoys  sailing  frem  and  returning  to  Amsterdam; 
and  the  "  Indies  to  Indies  "  or  coasting  trade  between  its  posses- 
sions and  native  ports. 

The  rivalry  and  the  bosUlit  ies  of  French  and  English  gradually 
drove  the  Dutch  from  the  maintond  of  A^a  and  from  Ceylon. 
The  company  suffered  severely  in  the  War  of  American  Inde- 


ended  ir 


n  the 


great  i^nds  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Tbe  i 
political  and  mihtary  burdens  ddtroyed  Its  proms,  la  lae 
early  rBthcenturyit  was  already  embarrassed,  and  was  bankrupt 
when  it  waa  dissohred  In  i?qS,  though  its  credit  remained  uo- 
ahaken,  largely,  if  its  enemies  are  to  be  believed,  because  it 
sled  the  Irxitb  and  published  false  accounts.  In  the  later 
sUffcs  of  Ita  hixoiy  its  revenue  was  IW  kiDser derived  troatnde. 
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bBt  liDB  fonnl  coilribatinu  kvfad  oa  EU  jubJKU.  Al  home, 
tbit  dircclon,  wbo  wtn  Kccuud  ol  nepotism  and  comptiari, 
bccunt  nnpi^Hitar  il  lo  eady  dite.  Tbe  mmpinr  wu  (ubjfct 
lo  incmiuv  denundi  mud  ever  moir  seven  refulation  on  (he 
■uccsftve  nnevili  of  its  cbarten  at  intamls  ol  Iwenly-one 
ytan.  The  inniedkteaiuaciol  ilidalnicCioD  wen  ibe  conquHl 
of  Hirilud  by  Ihc  Fimch  levolulBnlir  iimin.  the  fiU  o(  [he 
SOVtnment  of  Ihc  lUdtboldcr,  and  the  oUUiihmenl  ol  the 
Batsviu  Republic  in  1798, 


the    Ronu 


(he 


!,  who— though  ben  4nd 
there  nixed  viih  Gennani — beionftd  to  &  tian-CcrDi*nic  rtcc, 
and  who.  doiely  ntited  to  tlie  Belgian  tribea.  apoke  a  bngutge 
brlonging  lo  the  Celtir  group.  Poaibly  Ihey  were  atw  siluatid 
on  ttie  more  elevated  groundi  north  ol  the  Rhine,  at  teatt 
veAtigesof  them  may  iiiil  be  (raced.  We  do  not  know  anything 
kboul  (heir  being  mixed  with  or  aubdiud  by  the  intruding 
Cerman  tribes.    '"  ' 


by  Germ 


r«dy<» 


:o  the  tribes  Kn 


r  ailed  Frar 

their  language  wu  in  accordance  with  tiie  o(lier  Low-German 
dialect!,  which  i)  proved  by  the  remaint  we  have  in  the  glasses 
ol  the  Lei  Salica.  ftn  the  greater  pin  handed  down  in  a  bad 
csndilioii.  Thcie  tribei.  whom  we  shall  (ake  together  under 
the  name  id  Low-Fluka— (he  Romans  called  them  Batavi. 
Caninefitea.Chamavi.&c.— ttertipmd  overGeldeTiand  .OveryscI, 
part  of  Ulrechl  and  South  Holland,  and  (he  »uLh-HeUcm 
part  of  North  Holland.     When  in  (he  alilh  cen(ury  alUcd  (libes 

Suoaa  after  one  of  (hoH  tribes  Itving  alongside  the  Elbe, 
conquered  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Franka  a  great  many 
letteatfd  from  (he  eastern  parts,  and  then  the  Franka,  who 
alreaijy  ia  the  time  ol  the  Romans  had  l>egun  lo  invade  into  ihe 
terrlloty  oF  the  Belgian  tribes,  continued  (heir  wars  ol  cootjuest 
in  a  soulhwatd  direcUon  and  subdued  ill  the  land  south  ol  (he 
branch  of  (he  Rhine  that  is  called  Ihe  "  WuL"  Since  that  lime 
the  Fnnkiah  dialect  came  (here,  and  the  Celttc-speahing  popular 
lioil  ol  the  south  suffered  its  language  Co  be  entirely  supplanted 
by  that  ol  Ihe  conquciora.  Hence  in  Ihe  fonseily  Cellic-speaking 
parts  of  Bnbant  and  Limburg  we  lind  bu(  Fnnkish  dialects, 
wmewhalcorrcsponding  with  (hose  of  part  olCeldcrland.Ulncht 
and  Holland.  The  deviation  that  Is  perceptible  concerns  less 
Ihe  useof  words  than  (he  way  of  laying  (hetliess. 

In  part  oi  Geldeiland,  sut  oT  (he  Ysel.  and  in  Overyiel,  (he 
old«  Fruklih  dlabecl  (of  Ihe  Silian  Ftanki)  ns  given  up  and 
the  language  ol  (he  vic(oriou3  Saions  was  aisumed,  perhaps 
here  nod  there  strongly  mixed  wilh  (he  older  language.  The 
language  which  la  spoiien  there,  and  farther  (o  (be  north  through 
Drtnte  as  far  as  In  some  parts  of  Gnmingen,  is  called  Saxon. 
Indeed,  these  diatec(a  correspond  In  a  great  many  respects 
■i(h  (he  language  of  (he  Old-Saxon  poem  HilUiii  (;.i.)  and 
wi(h  the  North-German  dialecta—from  (he  latter  (hey  deviate 
cenvdetably  in  some  rejects.  The  chief  pomt  of  conformity 
ii  the  Ibmutlos  of  the  phinl  of  the  verb;  vi  hafl.  w  gll, 
HdiaKJ:  si  khpad.  wi  fatfad,  which  art  wti  Itptn.  wii  gian 
in  the  Frankiih  dialecli.  In  the  vocal  system,  (00,  (hero  an 
peculiar  dilTerences- 

In  (he  north  of  Holland  there  lived,  and  itiS  Uvn  aloDgside  (he 


It  have  extended  (heir 


ie  ol  the  Romans  (hey 

»  souihward.     Laiet, 

US  bt  have  been  (he  case.     Maeikntand  Melii 

er  pan  of  Flanden.    About  (he  year  3jg  they 


IS  them 


u(h  of  (he  Meuse,  ai 
jnti,  pushe 
orth,  as  fa 


er  after- 


wards (he  Franks,  led  h 

back  farther  and  lar(her  to  tl 

nor[h  of  Alkmsir.     Alter  aU,  a  . 

may  be  perceived  in  (hf  language  ol  Ihe  counlry  people  of  ihe 

Tob^n  wi(h  thesou(h:in  Zeeland  the  populadon  has  quite 
given  up  (he  former  probably  non-Germinic  language,  Frisian 
influence  is  still  perceptible  in  many  words  and  cipressloni,  bu( 
lor  all  that  the  language  has  low  the  Frisian  characler  and 
animed  (he  natun  of  the  neighbouring  Fnnkish  dulccts  in  the 
present  Belgium  and  Brabant.  II  it  was  then  influenced  by  the 
south,  later  il  was  InHucnced  rather  by  Ihe  language  ol  Holland. 
Farther  to  the  north  Frisian  elements  may  be  perceived  in  Holland 

the  jenshore  and  also  in  mony  respects  ill 


There 
Frieilani 


IFHsia 


rI  in  Ihe  p 


t  spoken 


1  Holland  11 


:ounlry  people  in  Ihe  village)  and  Ihe  peasants  hai 
:  old  Frisian  (onguc  as  "  Bocrenfilescfa." 
astward  dialects  of  Frisian  in  Groningen,  Ihe  easier 
d  (SlelliKimtrf)  and  Wesl-Drtnle  were  fir 


mklure  of  Frisian  and  S^io-Fr 
l..aler  the  Siion  dialed  of  the  tot 
of  Easl-Drente,  became  promir 


east  of  (he  Zulder  Zee. 


(he  whole  province. 
Inallpaits.  however,  the  hinguige  of  Holland,  mixed  wiih  and 
langcd  by  tbe  living  speech,is  gelling  moie  and  Qioce  influence 
fuing  from  the  towns  and  brge  villages. 
This  influence  over  the  whole  country  began  at  Ibe  opening  ol 
e  ijth  century,  and,  in  connciion  wUh  the  prevalenl  written 
nguagc,  gradually  produced  a  colloquial  language,  deviating 


ountry 

elements  Irombolh.    In  thiscolloqulal 

e  idiom  ol  Holla 

d  forms  (be  bsKi.  whereu  Ibe  writleo 

Unguag 

lonnedilsellgn 

quile  differeni  principles. 

ve  compare  (he  colkKjuial  speech  ar 

iririen  language,  i^e  And  remarkable  differences,  which  ate 

Hi  by  (he  otigin  of  the  DuUh  wrillen  language. 

t  first  lo  write  in  any  ol  (he  idionisofthe  Dutch  language,  it 

ive  apart  (he  old  version  ol  (he  psalms  in  EasI  Low  Frankish, 

in  inhabitant  ol  the  neighbourhood  of  Maastricht,  Henrik 

l/eldeke,  who  wrote  a  Seivatlus  legend  and  an  AcHiii;  Iha 

rweonlyknowbyaMidHighCumancgpy.    This  dialect 

'     '        landhaslikenesstolheMiddk- 


ikish.     His 


In  the  west  ol  Belgium,  in  the  districU  of  Anisicrp,  East  and 
West  Flanders  and  Brahanl.gre>lpro^ierity  and  Krong  develop- 
ment of  commercecauaedavividinteUecdiillile.  Nowonderw* 
find  there  (he  first  nritingi  in  the  WcK-Low-Frankish  oaUve 
idiom.  This  language  ipiead  over  (he  neighbouring  diitricls. 
At  least  in  1154  we  6nd  Ihe  saine  tinguage  used  in  the  statute 
(i.e.  privilege)  of  Middelburg. 

In  (hose  parts  1  greal  deal  ms  wtilten  in  poetry  and  prose,  and 
the  writings  in  Ibis  language  are  known  under  Ibe  uime  of 
Middlc-Dulch  liteialure. 

If  originally  tbe  south  took  the  lead  in  all  depinoienu,  later 
the  norUi  gradually  luipasies  Ihe  soulh.  and  eleraenU  from  Iht 
noribem  nailve  idipra  begin  to  intrude  inlo  Ihewiilien  Unguagtv 

Nortb  of  Ihe  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  little  nas  written  as  ytt  in 
the  ijih  ttntiuy.  Nol  until  about  130a  does  liteiaiy  life  begin 
to  devt)^  here  (Melis  Stake's  FijmamiH),  aod  thtM  wiitinp 


rs-iT!;?!!:-" 
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mtc  wrIIUD  in  ibt  bncuifc  of  the  louiti  with  ili(bl  deviiiiani 

Uocuife  to  the  Donh,  dcviaiing  coruidrrjibly  (tarn  Lhe  utivc 
idiera  ia  vogiw  Ihere,  which  bclan(cd  la  the  Friiio-FrinLiih 
Idioms.  So  this  wiilten  languige  guduaUy  spread  over  Ihe 
WHt  ol  ihe  Nethtrlands  knd  Belgium.  The  eail  ol  the  Nethei- 
landsifrRd  in  iti  clunceiy  style  more  Ktlh  ibedislricuoE  Low 

Then  wu  a  gteit  dillL'rence  between  the  writ  ten  luiguifC  and 
the  dialect  spoken  on  the  banlii  ol  the  V.  This  becomes  quite 
eonspicuous  if  we  compare  what  Roemer  Viascber,  Coster, 
Brcdero  borrow  from  their  native  idiom  with  the  language  of 

predoininate,  mixed  with  the  dialects  of  Zedand  and  Holland. 
Vondel.  too.  in  his  hist  period  was  influenced  by  the  idiom  d[ 
Biibant.  Only  alter  iCij  docs  he  get  on  more  fimililr  Itimt 
with  the  Amsterdam  dialect.  In  the  various  editions  of  hit  poems 
it  may  be  seen  hownot  only  loan. Hotdi,  hut  also  words  belonging 
to  the  uuthem  idiom,  are  gradually  replaced  by  other  words, 
belon^ng  to  the  vocabulary  ol  North  Holland,  and  still  to  be 


considerably  changed  al 
other  provinMS  in  the  i; 

late  as  the  15th  and  tl 

Holland  grew  stronger, 
again  came  in  contact  > 
assumed  the  Holland  idt 


This,  however,  did  not  yet  mtkc 
which  did  not  happen  before  il 
piovincet  got  its  Slalnli^,  the  1 


id  Fiioland,  Ihe  official  writings  ar 
in  a  Frisian  or  Saxo-Frltiaa  idiom  ^ 
centuries.    When  ihe  contact  wii 


w-called  SIcleitvcrlaliitt  t  he  languai 


By  the  remarkable 
kingdom,  during  *hii 

language  ii 


jnu  ana  French  influences 
predominant,  and  alto  lair 


m  languages  into  t 
m  Latin,  the  language  ol 


Some  people.  M,  Hooll,  went  even  lo  far  as  to  make  very  clumsy 
version)  irf  Latin  and  French  bastard  words,  handed  down  of  old. 

Under  the  infhienceol  the  club  "  AT^  Vofenli'tu  ^  nfuKsi  "  and 
tfat  predominant  literary  clubs  of  the  i8th  century,  people 
became  inclined  towarda  expressing  their  thoughts  as  much  ai 
possible  in  pure  Dutch.  Therefore  a  large  number  of  rules  were 
given,  with  respect  loprtaeasweQai  to  poetry,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  written  language  grew  very  stiH  in  choice  of  words  and 
forms,  and  Rmatn)  10  tiU  the  Litter  half  of  the  iqlh  century. 
The  obtrusion  of  the  French  language  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  had  no  effect.  But  the  subsequent  union  of  HoUand 
and  Belgium  ilrengthnied  the  French  dement,  especially  in  the 
higher  ranks  ol  ndeiy,  Kfng  William  I.  had  tried  to  make 
Oolch  more  popular  in  Belgium  by  a  general  teaching  ol  the 

■tfj.  "Within  a  few  yrart  our  language  hat  been  gradually 
AIniMd  of  bauitd  wonb  and  non-Dulcb  ebD«Is.~ 


Dutch  bnguage.  Vbea  north  and  aoutb  w 
French  became  predominant  in  the  south.  Only  In 
provjncei  of  Belgium  the  people  tried  to  prelcTvi 
idiom  and  to  do  away  with  French  words.  TbcM  a 
called  "  De  Vlaamiche  beweging,"  begun  by  F.  v.  WOknA 
Hcremans  and  olhen  in  the  south,  were  supported  ia  lb«  mtk 
by  Profeuor  de  Vries  al  Leiden.  In  order  10  get  ■  pii«  Dstck 
language,  the  idea  of  compoiing  a  general  Dutch  dictiaAor^  w 
Winkel.  b( 


Dt  begin  I 


>k  belotc  having  gi 


■lea  for  spelling.    These  rules,  deviating  in  many  reapecta 
irom  the  spelling  then  in  vogue,  introduced  by  Siegenbeek  ia 

iSoi'Cr  R.  A.  Kollewyp  and  Dr  F.  Buitenrust  HeltcnU  lun 
been  engaged  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  simplilicaljaa  in  the 
spelling.  Ai  this  ilmpliEcatioa  is  not  generally  cotHidcrcd 
eAkient,  their  principles  are  not  yet  generally  adi^ted^  tec  lot 
instance  C.  H.  den  Kerlog,  fVaatem  emuiHiumdykt  [CrDoiBfea, 

Eicepting  Belgium  (Flanders,  Antwerp.  Brabant)  the  Dulcft 
language  is  heard  outside  Holland  in  Dutch  East  India  aDiI  in 
the  West  Indies-  In  East  India  pure  Dutch  has  been  preaerved, 
though  some  JavancK  and  Malay  bastard  words  may  ban 
ilippcdinbythehabit  of  speaking  10  the  population  in  the  Malay 

there.   This  is  dilferenl  in  the  West  Indies,  where  agreai  number 
Engliah  aynisctical 


Hull 


part  Iron 

nota  from  Hollai 
also  by  Portugui 
the  English  who 
in  Cape  Colony.  1 


er  of  Dutchmen. 


n  Riebeek,  Imi4 


about  i&Sg  and  joined  with  other  Hucue- 
aiauming  the  Dutch  language),  perfca^ 
id  by  Malay  people,  who,  tofetbei  aritk 
rd  there  and  alter  ig»  bi 


^n  L 


Dtuk.—Tti  C _... 

Dutch  in  (he  nuin  dun  not  differ  froi 

CemUB  laiKuagrL    The  eiplisve  t  and  the  U  an 
Innad  dt  lEe  lonKi'  (hen  la  a  g  with  "  liicatn*  " 
iiiunuKuiioa.  andaBinMighCemaB  (beUl  has  paaiad  mw  ims  4. 
The  linil  conwiuno  ia  hliddlE  Dutch  are  (lurpnied.aiid  the  ihsip 

liacrl'y kepi inview, and (beagrecmeatebeerved with ihi  inaeakinal 

•ollnded':  lhu>  wThiveMIddla'Dutch  SSk.  Mo3en  ij'utch  dog,  ia 
•nalogy  with  the  plural  ioM.     ^ 

G  is  tifuft  s^ant.  not  u»]  in  E 
indicated  by  (t.     " 


.    la  HUdle  Dutch  tl 


L.oo^lc 


Tbt  dmtilf  uc 

■kuscHd  Ints  I,  but  wijumA  (or  i-"-™',  ■ 

In  tie  Idiom  of  tha  cut  o(  Uk  NethcrluKk , 

WScilietncnlwovowthirier<i((Enil.  Jindo).4,  crai.^iii 

-CH),  TlHHIfll '  -    -        """ - 


DUTCH  LITERATURE 

Sum  dbkcnrinoM 


.-welfc  L>  ....   , 

Bnliib  r in  lover.     Dutch  ^iitIicnmca>En(liih^.aliciiheliquidi 

Tbt  I*  a  Dutch  ii  noatly  kUndtnul:  In  Ihi  tuieni  putt  before 
vovda  bilabul  pronuncuma  a  fmnl- 

ftwfi.— ;4  hu  in  open  nibble!  Ihe  kuikI  oI  En|tiih  a  in  liihcr. 
U  doird  nllibln  that  of  Enilnh  a  ia  »u.  bul  more  open;  wben 
tben  »  M  clear  Bund  in  clooed  tyllaUn  Ihe  inellint  U  u  Our),  in 
opn  •ylliMo  >  <>utn).  Enmuneed  u  ■  la  uk :  in  te^,  •«(,  '-'- 
Aa  oripnal  ihort  a  and  ■  biK  •  in  open  lynabka  are  even  InMMdk 
Dutch  pninDUDixd  alike,  andmay  be  rhymed  nilh  each  ollitrWain, 
la^m,  m  rhyux  which  ni  not  perDiitlH  ■■  Middle  Hieh  German). 
In tha  Suum  diilecM  <  nueipiTHRl  by  ».  ii<ir  f  in  the  Friilo-SuDn 
diAricta  pafoea  iHO  I  beffve  r.  aH^lF  (^oor).  Middle  Dutch  pmerved 
•  in  aewal  woeilt  ■'here  in  Modem  Dutch  it  pmmrm  into  t  befoie  r 

the  kiddle  Dutch  had  i  and  a  (>Wr.  ucit.  rcerf.  nari.  uari^Modtni 
Dutch  nna/d.  itaarl).  Tn  iDrtiEn  vordi.  rtkewite.  r  before  r  hat 
becoma  a;  fvarip  Orrv;  Ivitaan,  lamtnu  {in  (he  dialecli  t  la  ttill 
(legueatly  retaioedj. 

£.  The  nond  of  the  i  derived  (ram  a  doea  not  difler  ftom  that  o( 
aa  orifinalr,  or  of  an  r  derived  liimi  i.u  ihe>'  appear  in  own  tyllablci 
(MMpip«^.prpncKinceduain  Etiiiiah  name)-  If  the  r  derived  Itom 
aorigrlhesriiinalKiccutaincIa^  lynaMn.  it  haa  a  ihort  Hiund, 
M in  Eivliali  men.'tndLModmi  Dutch  una.  The ( in dcacd lyllaMei 
with  a  lun  iDund  (aa  Eniliah  a:  Sweet,  tCl  'a  latiVai  ar:  arif.  Mr* 
If  from  0,  >Mi.  IV  aharp.  clear  «  iaindicaled  by  the  aaine  letlen 
ta  both  open,  and  eloe^ay^lliblea:    ur.nmn-.ue. 

aa  preaeal  dialeeu,  bul  abo  in  the  17th  tcmury. 

The  pniunciatioD  of  a'  (Iran  oi.  or  (i:  <f ,  French  ai.  n.  fa)  •• 
that  of  Enilitb  i.  for  imtance,  Dutch  ra,  Engliah  cgi.  it  prubouncrd 

f  ia  pmnouiiced  ahcirt  (aomtwliat  tike  (of  EniHth  pit).  For  ina 
h  pit.  Htin.  liUrf;  h  hat  a  clear  aound  in  /atn'taal.  (houfh 


daj  the  full  a.  In  tome  dialKli  [anion*  othen  the  Siion)  i>  ia 

iHinced  a>  e  with  a  elide  i>.  la  olhera  (Fternidi  and  Hollandtch) 

w'hat  like  aK    In  M  iddle  Dutch,  the  Itatihenint  of  the  vowdt 

teee  u  for  4. 0*  for  t.  Where  or  occun  in  the  modem  bnpaage.  it 
[he  aound  of  v  (pronounced  like  the  a  in  Hith  German,  and 
anwe^ar  to  the  Gothic  f).  'hich  in  Middle  Dutch  waa  fnquently 
feptarnted  by  oa.  «  ia  pronounced  «  laai  Sweet,  p.  t)  in  We^ 
Fleniah  and  the  Craninini  diakcta.    Betoie  labiaJa  and  lullun' 

ibH,  bul  utually  n*',  larln,  tote).  The  Saion  dialecia  (lltj  pnnerv 
aa  i  anind  whldi  tpeei  with  the  Dutch  M  (Ml,  mMrr)^  In  iw 
wcnh-^satcr  (mrMrr.  however,  ia  jiH  Hard)  and  >K»i~l  hi 
^^  Inm  theae  dialecta  iniu  Dutch.  At  the  u  (Old  Ccrrnin  i 
which  in  the  Dutch  tQP|ue  hai  paavd  inn  Hi  except  before  r  aa 
to.relainaihef'aDund  in  theSaaon  dialricia.  aome  wtirdt  have  com 


(ftoni  n  In  Dotch  and  t  <n  Sami  (ami.  tarr, 

of  which  an  Fiankiah  wgrdi  mil,  rwnaa,  &e.). 

infuue  of  the  nople  H  bcf on  ai  ia  often  pronou  need  aa 

E*  ia  n«a  diph  thoiic.  but  the  modification  lUmtaalj  of  the  clear  4; 
haa  tb»  laQH  muad^u  Cermar  •  ~  --»•-■  —  --  -1 '  ' 


"iheTinji 


DUTCH  UTBUTOIIB.    The  hnguifn  now  liwwn  u  Dutch 

and  FlriDith  did  not  bc^  to  lake  dislinci  thape  till  about  the 
end  gl  the  iitb  certur/.  From  a  few  eiiiting  (laEinenla— Iwo 
Incinutions  (tern  the  8lh  cenluiy,  a  version  of  the  Ptalim  from 
Ihe  qth  cfBtuiy,  and  icveial  chartR*— a  nipposcd  OM  Dutch 
language  hai  been  tetogniwd;  but  Dulch  litetilure  iclually 
commences  in  the  ijih  ceniucj,  a>  Middle  Dutch,  the  cnttion' 
of  the  Ant  natkinil  movement  ia  Bnbant,  Flanden,  Holknd  and 
Zcabnd. 

FtDDi  the  wreck  ol  FranUsh  anarchy  no  ftnuine  folk-talc* 
of  Dutch  antiquitjr  have  come  down  to  in,  and  icarcely  any 

echon  ol  Cennan  myth.    On  theothcrhand.theaagai     . 

of  ChartcmBEne  and  Arthur  appear  Lfnmcdiatcty  in     J™"* 
MlddlcDutchforms.  Theac  were  evidently  Intioduccd     y,„,| 
by  wandering  oinstrelt  and  jongleuit.  and  tianalaled 
to  gratify  the  curiuity  ol  the  noble  women.    II  is  taicly  llial  llic 

that  the  fragments  *e  powen  of  the  French  romanct  of  IfitfiBai 
ofOranti  were  written  In  Dutch  by  acetuin  Klau  van  Haarlem, 
between  ii9t  and  1117.  TbeCianieH  it  Rclani  was  Iiactlattd 
about  the  same  time,  and  contiderably  later  PorUtntptia  it 
Blaii.  The  Flemish  minstrel  Dicdcric  van  Aisencde  completed 
hit  version  of  Nuru  ()  £Ja>u*rJlnir  about  iijo.  The  Atthutitn 
legends  ippcfir  lo  have  been  brought  Id  Flinders  by  10 


About  I 


B  Wsls. 


unlry. 


laled  Wallet  Map 
ai  (oc  at  Ihe  command  of  his  liege,  Lodewijli  van 
Vellhcm.  The  Cbkhih  wai  tnntUted  by  Pennine  and  Vosliert 
before  1160,  while  the  fint  original  Dutch  writer,  the  famous 
Jakob  van  Maerlinl.  occupied  himidf  about  1160  with  KvenI 
romances  dealing  with  Merlin  tnd  the  Holy  Crail.  The  eitllctt 
eiiiting  Iragtnentt  of  Ihe  epic  of  Rcyruird  At  Fai  were  written 
in  Latin  by  Flemi^  ptieits,  and  about  iijo  the  Giil  part  iri 
a  very  Important  veision  in  Dutch  vii  made  by  Willem  the 

that  he  wit  the  tranatitor  of  a  bit  romance,  JUadit.  In  his 
etisting  work  the  author  Folkiwi  Pierre  de  SiinL-Ck>ud,  but  not 
ilavtahlyi  and  he  ii  the  Gnt  ttilly  admirable  wtiier  Ibal  w* 
meet  with  in  Dutch  litenlute.  The  Kcond  pari  wu  added  by 
■Dolbcr  hand  at  ihe  end  of  (be  I4>ti  ccsCuiy. 


DUTCH  LITBRATURB 


It  IB  sot  neosury  to  dwdl  it  any  loifih  «i 

legend!  *nd  Ui*  hymiii  it.  the  Virgin  Mary  *hich  un 

pnxluceddunngihe  ijtb  century,  ind 


IM^ 

in  thciniaricyo 

thel.«u«.. 

niefirsllyrkd-riter 

ol  Holtand  wa»  John  I.,  duV.oI  B 

[abant.vhopncliied 

th 

rlitd  with  iticc™ 

but  whose  ungs  ire  only  known  lo 

Uftough  .  Syaban  « 

nioo  ol  a  lc«  o 

them.    In  >544  ibe 

lot 

coliMlion  of  Dutc 

lollL-ungs  HW 

the  light,  ird  in  Ihii 

ve 

-es  of  Ihe  ulfa  c 

wh\ch  HilDockelinia, 

OojfcniUhebeH 

known.    Ataoiiihe 

licit 

popokr  poetry 

but  of  Itter  time,  i> 

hlWO 

rioll  bilUd  dtKi 

bing  the  iBurde 

of  Count  Florii  V. 

>e6 

-oUttlkin  ol  myii 

Hal  n«di.v.l  hymn. 

by 

Sate 

Hidowyirh,  i  nun  cf  Bnbant,  nai 

fiBt  printed  in  1875 

by 

Htn 

miiuindLalcgi 

tk. 

r  WaUua  m.  ud  his  n 

Knii^Uy  romuiC4  ome  once  more  into  vogue,  but 
didulic  poetry  contend'ed  vigorously  agiinst  th 
ut  vu  lyrical  and  epicaL  It  will  be  seen  that  from  dv 
linL  the  liLerary  spirit  in  HolUnd  began  to  aaaen  itsdi 
lomely  and  utiiiLarian  spiril.    Jan  van  Heclu,  a  Brabanto, 


0  Plincea  Mar^ret  of 


Hilt 
placed  ilseU  a 


;e  h>d 


of  the  ariiUx 
ini  of  chivalry  and  ol  religion,  but 
tcarccly  Ending  anything  to  say  to  the  bulk  of  the  popuUlion. 
With  the  close  oE  the  ijlh  century  a  change  cane  over  the  face 
of  Dutch  literature.  The  Flenish  towns  begin  to  prcaper  and 
to  lasen  their  commercial  supremacy  over  the  North  Sea. 
Under  such  mild  nilen  as  William  II.  and  Florii  V..  Dort, 

amounted  alnwst  to  political  Independence,  and  with  this  liberty 
there  arose  t  new  sort  oi  literary  eipmsion.  The  founder  and 
creator  ol  this  original  Dutch  litcniurt  wm  Jacob  van  Maerlant 
■■wriar  (4-*-)-  Hb  Nalurnt  BiotKe^  written  about  1^63, 
Eonm  an  epoch  in  Dutch  literatucei  it  is  a  collection 
ol  monl  and  satirical  addresses  lo  all  classes  ol  locicly.  Wilh 
his  KijmiijM  (Rhyming  Bible)  he  foreshadowed  the  courage 
and  liee-ihoughl  ol  the  Kclormalion.  It  was  not  until  1184 
that  be  began  his  mas tFipIe(e,DcJ>u'I*eI if  ul0rueJ(TheMirroT 
ol  History),  at  the  command  ol  Count  Florii  V.  Oi  his  disciples, 
"      ■     isj«. 


author 

(riSS),  dedicate. 
En^aikd,  and  10  him  has  b 
if  the  War  0/  CrimUTgni.^    Stj 
n  feeling  was  Hcin  van  Aken,  a  priest  ol  Louvaia,  who  ,1  , 

ived  about  USS'iJiO,  and  who  combined  to  a  very 
njrious  eitrnt  the  romaniie  and  didactic  elonenu.  A*  tarty  ai 
:  )Sa  be  had  umpleted  hb  tnnilaiion '  of  the  finmaa  it  ta  raat. 
vhithhemust  have  commerced  in  tht  lifetime  of  Jean  de  Heuaf. 
kloie  rcmalkahle  than  any  of  hb  translated  vorka.  bowevo,  ■ 
lb  original  romance,  completed  in  ijtS,  Htinrii  en  Jforgtirtr 
iDH  LimbonA,^  upon  which  he  was  at  work  for  twcnty^Kva 
yean.  During  the  Bavariaa  period  (1349-1413)  veiy  Bttle 
original  writing  cl  much  value  was  produced  in  Hotland.  fiwfr 
"n  van  der  Loren  wmle  one  acdlent  piece  do  lite  Maid  il 
t.  in  r38q,  Auguslijnken  van  Dordt  waa  a  poipaittic 
rel  ol  N'orth  Holland,  who  composed  for  Ibe  sbaiH  Act 
t  and  lor  tbe  count  ol  Blob  from  133°  to  1370.  Su<h  cdbii 
I  as  have  been  handed  down  to  us  are  allegorical  and  noA 
Willem  van  Hildegienbeith  (1350.1408)  was  another  rxirtlien 
'1,ol  a  more  strictly  political  cast,     tianyofhi 


He 

at  Antwerp 

lim  the  last 


Boendale  (ij«c-i36s).  known 
wubomin  Brabant,  and  became  clerk  to 
hi  ijio.  He  was  entrusted  with  vario 
Hb  works  are  hbtorical  and  monl  in  cha 
trace  of  the  old  chivalric  and  romantic  element  has  disappeared. 
He  completed  hb  lamous  thyme  chronicle,  the  Brabonliikt 
yailm.  in  1350;  it  contains  the  history  ol  Biabaai  down  to 
thai  date,  and  was  brought  down  to  1440  by  an  anonymous 
later  writer.  For  Englbh  readers  it  is  disappointing  that 
Bocndale's  other  great  hbtorical  work  {Van  dtn  dtrden  Edt- 
muTl.  <mi»i  van  Intclanl  .  .  .,  cd.  J.  F.  Willems,  Ghent,  1840), 
an  account  ol  Edward  til.  and  hb  eipcdition  to  Flanden  in 
r33E,  has  survived  onty  in  some  Eragmenls.  The  remainder  of 
Boeiidale's  works  acetlidactic  poems,  pursuing  sIiU  lurlhet  the 


en  up  by  Maerlant 
In  Yprcs  the 


.(  Mae 


aikable  • 


Spkfhd  in  Snde 

In  the  beginning  ot  uk  ijin  centui) 

Dutch  version  ol  part  of  the  Jtlui 

concealed  his  identity  under  ihenai 

Tbe  poem  consisted  of  meditation 

of  man,  and  on  the  sins  of  pride, 

completed  later  by  an  author  calling  himsell  Heinrec,wascnUcaIly 

edited  IGtonicgen,  1&J3)  by  P.  Leendeita.    In  North  Hoi'      ' 

a  greatcc  lalenl  than  thai  of  Weert  oiolBoendalewaseihil 

Ttifc         by  Melb  Stoke,  a  monk  ol  Egmond,  who  wrote 

history  ol  the  sUte  ol  Holland  to  the  year  ijoj;  thb 
work,  the  RijmlnanH,  was  printed  in  is«r,  and  edited  in  iMj 
lor  ihc  Utrecht  Hbtorical  Sodety;  and  for  its  tiaciiiude  and 
minute  dctaO  it  has  proved  ol  incatimable  servi 


'  very  rou^  in  style  1 
end  ol  the  ulh  century  it 


il  classical  and  Biblical  insta 

'acts  ol  the  chivalric  element 
and  left  poetry  entirely  in  the  ham 
Many  early  songs,  with  some  ol  h 
Licdikni-Botck  printed  by  Jan 
—     unique  copy  in  the  Wollen' 


Hoilmi 


en  in  Heri 


Bd,i» 


le  himself  acquaiotad 


'.  In  Dirk  Poller  the 
ut  of  Dutch  lileiatuic, 
he  school  of  MaolaaL 
le.  are  preserved  la  a 
ins  (Antwerp,  1544). 
s  edited  t>y 
i..  iSsil- 


10  consider  the  growth  ol . 
Low  Countries.  The  oldoi  pieces  of  Dutch  pros*  now  in  exisle 
are  charters  of  the  towns  of  Flanders  and  ZeaUnd,  dated  >i 
1151  and  T1S4.  A  prose  translation  of  the  Old  Testamenl  1 
made  about  ijoo.  and  there  enbts  a  Lift  ef  Jaut  aboot 
Of  the  mystical  preachers  whose  rclifpous  vriti 


ached  UI 


b  Iriar.  Jan 
.     But  the  n 


public  into  simple  language. 
(  religioui  drama  lakes  a  pn 
vey  of  medieval  liieraiure  in  I 


Wepr 


"  Ov  Lerfi  Ktnanclin.  ■■  the  Hagoe, 
.     .  Our  Lady  Itt  Virpi,  at  Ambeim.  in  rtji;  and  TU 
Tkra  Xm{],  at  Dellt,  in  1498.    The  earliest  eabting  Itagmoit. 
however,  b  part  of  a  Zifi^if^i'aaslricJU  Fosuner  Ploy^otaho^ 
i]6o.    Tbe  latest  Dutch  mirade  play  was  the  Ujslay  */  tfe 
'  Edited  by  I.  F.  Wniems  (Brui«li.  i8]6). 
•  Edited  by  C.  P.  Serrure  arul  Ph.  Blommain  (Ghent.  iRsi-iBm}. 
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Xtly  Sctramail,  campated  by  ■  certain  SmckeD,  it  Bicdi,  ind 

pciformcd  on  Si  Joho'i  day,  i  joo.  ThiiplBy  wu  printed  in  1S67. 
Wilb  Ihcx  purdy  theological  dramu  there  were  icicd  mundane 
farces,  performed  oulside  the  churchn  by  tcmi'relicioiu 
cojDpania;  tboe  corwus  moralitiei  werv  known  ai  "  Abct& 
spelen  "  and  "  Sottenuein-"  fn  thocfHecctwediKoverlhefint 
Uaces  of  that  genius  for  low  comedy  which  was  aflerwardi  to 
lake  perfccl  form  in  Ibe  dramas  o^  Brcderfto  and  Ihe  painLingi 
of  Tenlen. 

The  theaHcil  compania  jutt  alluded  le,  "  Coellcn  van  dtn 
Spelt,"  formed  the  gcim  out  of  which  developed  Ihc  fimoui 

"Chsmben  of  Rhtloric"'  which  unilcil  within 
jj'"'""  ihemidvMillibcUieniryinovenientallialoccupiedlhe 
MtfMfc     Low  Counirfa  during  the  ijth  and  lAih  ccnlutie*. 

The  poeu  of  Hullind  had  aliewly  diMVTerrd  in  laie 
medieval  tima  Ihe  value  of  gildi  in  promoting  ihe  irti  and 
induttrial  handtcnlu.  The  term  "  oatlvgQ  dc  rhfiari()uf  "  ii 
lUppotcd  ID  have  been  Introduced  aboul  1440  to  the  counicra  of 
Ihe  Burgundian  dynaity,  but  the  iMiiiulions  ihemidva  eiitiH) 
long  befote.  Thne  library  gildt  lasted  (ill  ihe  end  of  the  161b 
KBiury,  and  during  the  greaiet  part  of  that  lime  prtMrved  \ 
Cempletely  medieval  charaelcr,  even  when  the  InBuenta  of  the 
Xenarsance  and  the  RefonnatioD  obliged  Ihem  to  modify  in 
•omedegrce  their  outward  formi.  They  were  in  almost  all  catca 
abwlulcly  middle-dan  In  lone,  and  opposed  10  arbtocnlii;  idcu 
and  lendcndtf  in  thought.  Of  thne  rcmatLable  bodies  the 
earlieit  were  almost  iniiitly  engaged  In  picparing  myitcriei  and 
mirade-pUjs'  for  the  populace.  Each  chamber,  and  in  procew 
of  lime  every  town  in  ibeLowCounities.pouAud  one,  and  look 
a>  iu  lillc  WDic  fanciful  01  heraldic  sign.  At  Dial "  The  £y«  of 
Christ,"  dated  from  1301,  and  an  earlier  one,  Ibe  "  Lily,"  ii 
nenlioned  "  The  Alpha  and  Onega,"  at  Ypra,  v»  founded 
■bout  lyU;  Uul  of  the  "  Violci,"  at  Antwerp,  followed  in  1400; 
lhe"Book,"«tBru»«ls,ftii4oti  the  "Berberry,"  al  Counral, 
in  1497;  the  "  Holy  ChotI,"  al  Bruges,  in  1418;  Ibe  "  Flowcrci 
Joae,"  al  Middelburg.  in  1410;  Ihe  "  Oak  Tree,"  at  VlaardlnEcn, 
in  t4]j:  and  Ihe  "  Marigctd,"  at  Couda,  In  14]/,  The  most 
celebealcd  ol  alt  the  chambm,  Ihat  of  the  "  Eglanline  "  Dt 
Amiterdim,  wiih  ll>  nolio  In  Litfii  Blotyrmli  (Blosioming  in 
Love),  ns  not  liuiiluied uniD  1496.  Amongihe  most  Inltutntial 
thamben  OM  above  mentioned  should  be  included  the  "  Foun- 
Uio  "  al  Dott,  the  "  Com  Flower  '■  at  Ihe  Hague,  Ibe  "  While 
Columtnnc  "  11  Leiden,  the  "  Blue  Columbine  "  al  Rollerdam, 
Ihe  "Red  Rose"  al  Schiedam,  the  "Thiille"  al  Zicrikice, 
"  Jeiui  wilh  Ihc  Dalsim  "  at  Ghent ,  and  ihe  "  Garland  oi  Maiy  " 
mels.     And  not  In  Ihoe  Important  places  only,  but  In 
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mainly  in  what  we  may  call  a  aocial  diredion.  Their  wealth  was 
inmost  cases  considerable,  and  II  very  soon  became  evident  that 
no  festival  or  pniets&lon  could  take  place  in  a  town  untca  the 
''Kamer"pnlroni«dit.  Towards  Ihe  end  oi  Ihe  tjlh  century 
the  Ghent  chamber  of  "Jesus  with  ihe  Babam  "  began  to 
eiercise  a  sovereign  power  over  the  other  Flemhh  chamben, 
which  was  emulated  Isler  00  In  HoUand  by  Ihe  "  Eglantine  "  at 
Amilerdam.  Bui  this  official  recognition  proved  of  no  conse- 
quencc  in  lileraluce,  and  il  was  not  hi  Ghent,  but  In  Antwerp, 
thai  (nldleclualKre  first  began  to  stir.  In  Holland  the  burghen 
only  formed  Ihe  chambers,  while  in  Flanders  the  rcpreseniniivts 
of  (he  noble  fimllla  were  honorary  members,  and  aiiisled  with 
tiKir  non«y  It  the  amngement  ol  ecclesiastical  or  political 
pagesBls.  Thdt  pompous  loxiljumdm.  or  touinamenii  of 
rhclork,  at  which  rich  prises  wen  contended  for,  were  the  great 
occuionrnpon  which  the  members  ol  Ibe  chambers  dislinguisbcd 
Ihcmtelvra.  Between  i4iSand  i6jobI  least  46  olUmeleslivals 
were  held.  There  wasaspeciallyiplendid/anJ/innidal  Antwerp 
In  14^,  inwhkb  iSchambers  took  part,  bul  the  gayest  of  aQ  was 
thatedcbratcdat  Antwerp  on  the  jidol  August  ijAi.  To  this 
Ihc"  Book  "alBcuSKlssenl  j4omeFnb«s,  a]lcmhoncback,and 
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under  Ihe  chambers,  although  th 
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Thb  was  Ihe  unilh  ol  the  splendour  of  the 

Khctotinl,"  and  alter  this  lime  they  soon  [ell  into 

tcraiy  composilian 

ineir  oramalic  pieces  were  certainly  of 
a  didaclic  cast,  with  a  slmog  lanHcal  flavour,  and  continued  Ihe 
tradition  of  Macrhinl  and  his  school.  They  very  rarely  deah 
with  hiuorical  or  even  Biblical  personages,  but  entinJy  with 
allegorical  and  moral  abslractioru.  UDlil  Ibe  age  of  hlunaDifliB 
introduced  upon  Ihc  stage  the  names  without  much  of  the  spirit 
of  mythalDgy.  Of  Ihc  pure  farces  of  the  rhetorical  chambers  we 
can  speak  with  still  more  confidence,  for  some  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  among  the  auihors  famed  for  ibeir  skill  in  ihis 
■on  of  writing  are  named  Comelis  Everaert  of  Bruges  and 
Laurens  Jinssen  of  Haariem.  The  matokl  of  these  farces  it 
ei Item cly  raw,  consisting  ol  tough  jests  at  the  eupcnsR  of  priests 
illy  old  men  md   their  light  wivo. 


IS  Jan 


is  also  di 


lelor 


le  than  Matthiji 


SBJ.  The  I 
couraged  the  composition  of  song?,  but  nith 
Ihey  produced  no  lyrical  genius  more  consider: 
dc  Castelcyn  (i4SS-i5jo),1hcIounderDf  Ibel 
"  Pan  Voblscum  "  at  Oudeurde,  and  author  of  ZV  CohsIi  ciik 
RJielorijit'n  (Chenl,  1571),  1  penonage  whose  influence  as  1 
fashioner  of  language  would  have  been  more  healthy  if  his 
astounding  metrical  fats  and  hailcqulo  lonri  it  jura  bad  not 
been  performed  in  a  dialect  debased  with  all  Ibe  wont  bastard 
phrases  of  Ihc  Burgundian  period. 
In  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cenlury  a  group  of  ihcloricians  in 

stereotyped  forms  of  the  preceding  age  by  intrDducing  -.^ 
in  OTigiiul  composition  Ibe  Eew-fouad  brancfaca  of 
Latin  and  Greek  poetry.    The  leader  of  these  men  was  Jean 
Baptibla  Houwaerl'  (isjj-rsM),  1  personage  of  consideraUe 

"  Counsellor  and  Master  in  Ordinary  of  the  Eichequer  to  the 
Dukedom  of  Brabant  ";  he  played  a  prominent  port  in  the 
revolution  of  the  Low  Countries  against  Spain;  and  when  the 
prince  of  Orange  entered  Brussels  victoriously  (SepL  33rdH  ij;;), 
Houwaerl  met  him  in  pomp  al  the  head  of  the  two  chambers  of 
rhelgric— the  "  Book  "  and  Ihc  "  Cariand  of  Maiy,"  He  did  not 
remain  farihful  lohiscoiRvictions,forhecomposed[n]59japo«m 
in  honour  of  the  cnidinat-archduke  Ernest  ol  Austria,  the  governor 
of  the  Spanish  Nethetlands.  He  considered  himself  a  devout 
disciple  of  UatUujs  dc  Castelcyn,  but  his  great  characteristic  was 
his  unbounded  love  of  classical  and  mythological  fancy.  His 
didactic  poems  ate  compoied  in  a  wonderfully  ro 
swum  with  misplaced  Latiniliea.  In  his  basla: 
Igngue  he  boasted  of  having  "  potielijck  gcb 
rhelorijckclijck  ghecoraponeeti  "  for  the  Brussels  chamber  such 
dramas  as  Xencai  tad  Didt,  Mart  and  fenu,  f/arciism  ami 
Eilu,  ot  Ltandtr  and  Hm —  named  together  the  Comment  s/ 
Anuinalty  (ijSj).  Bui  of  all  his  writing,  Ptfonda  Pltyn 
(Antwerp,  isSi-ijSj),  or  Ihe  Palace  of  Maidens,  is  the  raott 
remarkable;  this  is  a  didactic  poem  in  diteen  books,  dodicatad 
to  a  discussion  of  Ihe  variety  ol  eanUy  love.  Houwaeit's 
conlemporono  niclinaned  him  "Ihe  Homer  of  Brabant"; 
toler  erllidsm  has  preferred  to  see  la  Um  an  Impoitant  link  in 
thai  chain  of  bomdy  didactic  Dalcb  irtiich  ends  In  Cats.  His 
writings  are  composed  in  a  Burpindlan  so  base  that  Ibcy  hardly 
bdong  lo  Flemish  ilteiature  at  aU.  Into  the  same  misenblt 
dialect  CoTtieUs  van  Ghiitde  of  Antwerp  translated,  between 
155s  and  15S3,  parts  of  Terence,  Viipl,  Horace^  and  Ovid,  while 
the  painter  Karel  van  Maihler  (1547-1609)  put  a  French  version 
ol  Ibe  Iliad  and  of  Ihe  Edotmtot  Virgtt  Into  an  equaUy  ill-Gtllng 
Flemish  drtM.  Lb  bo  (OUDlty  of  Europe  did  the  humanism  of  the 
i6th  cenlury  alhiatafled  the  lutioaillitenun  so  slightly  or  lo 
so  little  purpose. 

Tbe  stir  and  revival  of  inlellcctaal  life  Ihat  arrived  with  the 
Reformation  found  Its  Aral  Eapresstoii  in  Ibc  composition  o 

>  For  Hoowaen.  see  a  stody  by  K.  F^SI 
JfucwadUs).  ' 
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hiln*.    Tht  ewUot  prbitcd  ^ntloB  appcind  at  Antwerp  in 

1540^  UDder  the  liile  o(  Sf^itr-Ludikau,  and  *u  dcdicmtod  to 
_  a  Dutch  Doblenun,  WiUon  vu  Zuyjcn  vsD  Nicuvdt, 

^^'       by  wfaoM  name  it  11  luually  koown.      Thii  coUcclion, 
fc^„.        however,  wu  made  betoco  Ihe  Relormilion  in  Hol- 

bod  leiiiy  lei  in.  For  (be  Pmtc 
Jin  Ulenhove  ptiated  a  volume  ei  I^mi  in  Loodon 
Lucal  de  Heere  (1534-ISS5I.  "d  immediately  alter  him,  with 
nuch  gremei  (uccos,  Pelnia  Dalheen~(ijji-i;Qo),  translated 
the  hymn*  o(  Cltmcnl  Iklarot.  For  priulinl  this  laat  volume, 
in  r567,  Hcfmao  Sciiinkcl  of  Delft  wdj  burrwd  (0  death  in  ij&fi. 
Datbeen  wu  not  a  rhttorician,  but  a  perun  of  humble  origin, 
vbo  wrote  in  (he  vulgar  ton([uc,  and  his  hymns  ipreid  far  and 
wide  among  ihc  people.  Until  ij7]  Ihcy  were  in  constant  use 
in  the  lUte  chunh  of  Holland.  But  the  great  events  of  the 
period  ol  rdDtimiiion  are  not  martcd  by  psalms  only  in  Dutch 
literature.  Two  coUectiona  of  hymns  and  lyrical  pieccv,  printed 
In  ij6j  and  15A4,  perpetuate  the  fervour  ojid  despoir  of  the 
-■Ultyn  of  the  Mennoiule  Giurch.  Similar  utterances  of  the 
pcnecuted  Protestants  were  published  at  Haarlem  and  Lecu- 
warden,  at  Ghent  and  at  Bruges-  Very  dilferent  in  tone  were 

the  batlle-aoogs  ol  liberty  and  triumph  sung  a  geneia- 
■**"  lion  later  by  the  victorious  Rclormcrs,  the  "  Ceuien  " 
^^^  oc"Gueua"(f.>,).  Thefamouasong-bookof  ijM.lhe 
CtiatnLitdn  ^Mfjlcx,  was  liUla{  ardent  and  hcrdcientrment, 
cipresACd  often  in  marvellausly  brilliant  phrasca.  In  this 
colleclion  appeared  for  the  Cttt  time  luch  cUis^cal  snatches  ol 
Dutch  sing  as  the  Ballad  ol  Hcil^nlce,  the  Ballad  of  Egmond 
and  Horn,  and  the  aong  of  the  Storm  oi  Leiden.  The 
polilltal  ^lads,  with  iheii  ridicule  of  the  Spanish  leaden, 
lorm  a  MCtion  ol  the  Btaika  which  hu  proved  of  inestim- 
able value  to  hislorians.  All  Ibese  lyric*,  however,  whether 
of  Victory  or  ol  martyrdom,  are  itill  very  rough  in  lorm  and 
language. 

'  3  who  used  the  Dutch  longne  with  grace 
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style  1 


o  and  a  professed  opponent  ol 


Lulheranism  and  reformed  thought.    Mode 
JJ^         literature  practically  begint  wiih  Anna  Dijnt  (t.  1404-- 

"STS)'  Against  the  etowd  of  rhetoricians  and  ptalm- 
makers  at  the  early  part  of  the  i6ib  century  she  Hands  out  In 
rdiei  as  the  one  poet  of  real  genius.  The  language,  osdllatlng 
before  her  lime  between  French  and  Gennin,  formless,  corrupt 
and  Invertebrate,  look  shape  and  comelincn,  which  a«ie  of  the 
male  pedants  could  give  it,  from  the  impas^oaed  hands  of  a 
woman.  Aniu  Bijns,  who  Is  believed  to  have  been  bom  it 
Antwerp  in  1494,  wa4  a  Khoolmistrca  at  that  city  in  hermiddle 
liic,  and  in  old  age  afae  iiill  "  iniirucied  yooih  in  the  Catholic 
religion."  She  died  on  the  loih  of  April  ij?;.  Hcudrik 
Peppinck,  a  Franciscan,  who  edited  her  third  volume  of  poems 
^en  she  WBi  as  old  woman  in  ij(;,spealuoI  her  as  "  a  maiden 
•mail  of  descent,  but  great  of  uadcntanding,  and  godly  ol  Ufe." 
Iter  hrsl  known  volume  bean  the  date  ijiS,  and  displays  her 
a*  already  deeply  versed  in  the  myslaie*  of  icli^n.  We  gather 
from  all  this  that  she  was  a  lay  nun,  and  she  certainly  occupied 
>  position  of  great  banour  and  inlluEDce  at  Antwerp.  She  was 
named  "  the  Sappho  of  Brabant "  and  the  "  Ptinccsa  of  all 
Rhetdiidani."  She  beet  the  poweilul  wea^wn  of  her  verse 
against  the  laith  and  character  of  Luther.  In  bei  volume  ol 
1518  the  Lutherans. are  scarcely  mentionedi  in  that  of  isjS 
every  page  is  occupied  with  invectives  against  thcmi  while 
Uk  third  volume  ol  ijfi;  is  the  vdce  of  one  Irom  whom  her  age 
baa  paaacd.  All  the  poems  of  Anna  Bijas  which  we  possess  arc 
called  rifereiniK  or  relrarns.'  Her  mastery  over  vene-lorm 
was  eittemely  remarkable,  and  these  refrains  are  really  modified 
chanls-royaL  The  writings  of  Anna  Bijns  oiler  many  points  ol 
toterest  to  the  philologiit.  In  her  the  period  of  Middle  Dutch 
dotes,  and  the  modern  Dutch  begins.  In  a  few  grammilical 
peculiarities — such  as  the  formation  of  Ihc  genitiva  by  wntc 
verbs  which  now  govern  the  accusative,  aikd  the  use  of  [lie 
before  Ibe  infinitive— her  language  still  belongs  to  Middle 
DHtdii  bfit  Ihcac  eicepiions  arc  rare,  and  she  really  initiated 
>  Ed.  Pi  W.  L.  vifi  Hdten  (1S7J). 


that  modem  speech  which  Fptpe  van  UanA  utofBad  aad  ■■41 

In  Filipa  van  Mamii.  lord  ol  St  Aldefonde  du^iK^.  a 

reform.  HewasbomalBrusselsinisjB.aiidbegMllife  -^ 
as  a  disciple  ol  Calvin  and  Beza  in  the  schoolior  Oneva. 
It  wasBsadelenderollheDuuhiconocluuihaibeBntappeand 
in  print,  with  his  tract  on  Tlu  Imaia  liiawu  4amt  Im  BtOnl 
in  A  uguil  1^66,  He  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in 
the  war  ol  Dutch  Independence,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  pllnit 
ol  Orange,  and  the  author  of  the  ^orious  WilMMmilied.  It  ni 
in  the  autumn  ol  ij6j  that  Mnrnix  composed  Ihii.  the  nalknil 
hymn  ol  Dutch  liberty  and  Protestantism.  In  156Q  be  eeV' 
pietcd  a  no  less  important  and  celebrated  proac  vorik  the 
BicHcorl  or  Beehive  of  the  Romish  Church.    In  this  laiiie  he  n> 

intelligent  dtscijJe.  It  is  written  io  prose  that  may  be  aid  it 
mark  an  epoch  Iti  the  language  and  literature  of  Holland.  Ot^ 
whelmed  with  the  pcen  of  public  business,  Mamii  wrote  liuk 
mute  until  in  ijBo  he  published  his  AoVau  */  DmU  nnff 
Iraufalnf  ml  eftiit  Hebrew  Tuntue.  He  occupied  the  IsM  yna 
ol  his  hie  in  preparing  a  Dutch  version  ol  Ihe  Bible,  UUBbtid 
djrcct  from  the  original.  At  his  death  only  Geneti*  was  hand 
'     lynod  ol  Doct  placed  lit 


Holland.  He  practised  the  art  of  etching,  and  spent  all  ki 
spare  time  in  the  pursuit  of  classical  learning.  He  was  nesri; 
forty  yeatt  of  age  beloce  he  made  any  practical  useo[hisatiii> 
mentA.  In  1  jfir  he  printed  his  trarislation  of  the  Vt  gfeiudl 
Cicero,  and  In  1561  of  the  i;e  Ixuffdii  ot  Seneca.  In  thai 
volumes  he  opposed  with  no  less  icol  than'  Hamix  had  ioK 
the  bastard  forms  still  employed  in  prose  by  the  rbeioticiait  d 
Flanden  and  Brabant,  During  the  nut  decade  he  ompiri 
hiraaell  chiefly  with  playi  and  poems,  conceived  and  apnad 
with  lar  leu  frvedom  than  his  prose,  and  more  in  the  apjnnd 
conveniionsl  fashion  ol  Ihe  thetoriclans;  he  collected  his  pant 
In  isjs-  The  next  ten  yenn  he  occu[ned  in  polemical  niiiig 
from  llie  evangelical  point  of  view,  sednst  the  Calviniitt.  !■ 
15SS  he  translated  Bocthiua,  and  then  gave  his  lull  allaiu« 
to  his  original  masterpiece,  the  Znlckuna  (isB6),  or  Art  cJ 
Ethics,  a  philosopbical  treatise  in  prose,  in  which  he  studied  It 
adapt  the  Dutch  tongue  to  the  grace  and  sim[Jicity  of  &loDlai(Ki 
French.  '  His  hunuoiim  unites  Ihe  Bible,  Plutarch  and  Uucib 
grand  lyitem  ol  ethics,  and  is  expresed  i>  • 


Towards  the  end  ol  ti 
became  the  centre  of  all  literary  enterprise  in  H 

Flanders,  the  "White  Lavender"  and  the  "Fig  •>• 
Tree,"  look  (light  from  the  south,  and  willed  Ihem-  J*'"'' 
selves  In  AmsUrdam  by  Ihe  aide  of  the  "  Eglantine."  ^"^ 
The  last-named  inslilulioa  had. already  obrnved  tU  K< 
tendency  of  the  age,  and  was  prepared  Io  encourage  inidknul 
reform  of  every  kind,  and  its-Influence  spread  thisugb  HolUsd 
and  Zealand.    In  Flandera,  ' "  '    '       '     "'"  '"'* 


e,  crushed  under  the  C** 


t  fori 


bought  al 


no'i^ 
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bs  at  mi  bupirf  h  amSaai  lotke 

a  ol  the  E^ 

BuddnqiintiMiilijttiMiiangiDdiaunL    BaHlnck 
LMtrcoMn  Spicfbd  <i549-iAi>)  mi 


,_ n  BcUar^  luKUi  tact,  uiBtas  Iba  Dutcb  Htioa  to 

purify  uul  auich  in  (ongiw  at  the  fmmtuo*  of  uiliqilty.  lad  ■ 
diduiic  ((iK,sdltHl  ifirftfHvUdtM},'  whkbbubecnfitsUjr 
pnlMd,  but  >faidi  i>  dow  iimcb  own  ■otiqoUed  in  Myle  md 
nxm  difficolt  to  njar  tlun  CoocBlicct'i  pnac  cf  a  liadkr 
tsdocy.    llMSiii^belmiaCuhoHcpnvcBUilUnpaliiii* 


___  ^  (iS47-rt») . 

r; — r       Spieghd  in  the  cultfnilsn  oi  polite 

d»tptf  tmged  irith  ■  ipiilt  el  ctudol  Icuning  that 
vai  nacb  laon  fioDiiK  uid  ■Manr  b>  the  tiaa  antique  tbui 
■By  that  bad  prtvloiiily  been  Itnown  in  Holland.  Hit  own  dii- 
ciplci  alkd  Ub  the  much  Hanial,  but  b*  «a*  at  beat  liitk 
iBon  than  an  aoatrai  in  poetiy,  *''''~^  an  aautnir  whoM 
fuDdion  it  wai  to  petal**  and  encmnte  th«  (oihia  el  piO' 
feaioDilinitai.  SMfoatVixbctMaBdialtbethiahDUotthe 
DO  ReaaiBam  Utentun,  htmulf  piaMiting  (ha  tided  am  «£ 
the  rbelerkiani,  bat  poinliiic  by  hb  cDunad  and  Ui  csnnnatiao 
to  (he  natunllHn  of  die  peat  pniod. 


cf  Roeaet  Viatchei  fonned 

that  Ibe  nff*  Kb«l  b«cia  W  take  tann.    Thetepablie 

i^,,    of  (ba  United  Previnca,  with  Amslndaoi  at  iu  btad, 

had  snddoily  riacn  to  tbs  fiitt  onk  aamng  tbs  natiota 

and  brilBut  unbEtion  ibit  the  cauntiy  no  lis  wddoily  uaorted 
itself  in  a  gn*1  Kbool  of  painthf  and  poetiy.  Tbe  tatellect  oT 
tha  whole  Low  Cotmtriea  ma  coDceotnted  In  HoUnul  and 
2eakBd,  while  Ibe  (ii  gnat  unirenllka,  Leiden,  GiDDlngen, 
Uirecbl,  Anuterdim,  Harderwijk  and  Fmiktt,  wen  eariched 
by  a  Hock  of  kanwl  eiila  frain  Flandcn  and  BnbiBt.  It  had 
oocumd.  however,  to  Rocmei  ViMcbcr  only  that  the  [lath  of 
litcraiy  honour  lay,  not  along  Ibe  ulilitirfaa  road  cut  oui  fty 
Hacrknt  and  Boendale,  but  in  the  11  ody  of  beauty  and  antiquity^ 
Id  this  he  waa  cuiioiuly  aided  by  (he  uhot^  of  ripe  and  Fnthttu- 
aaticKholan  who  began  lo  Sourish  at  Laden,  such  as  Dnisiui. 
Vostinand  Hugo  CictiuJ,  who  themtelvea  wnie  hide  in  Dutch, 
but  who  chiatennl  (he  Uyle  of  the  lising  generation  by  tauiuing 
on  a  pure  and  Itbeial  LitinEIy.  Out  of  (hat  gnenliM  inxe 
(be  greatest  oamo  in  the  literature  of  Holland-Vonde!,  Hoott, 
t!ats,  Huygen* — b  *hose  hands  (be  langua^,  ao  long  kfl 
barbarous  and  neglected,  took  at  once  its  highest  finish  and 
Diciodj\  By  the  side  of  this  serious  and  aestheilc  growth  there 
is  to  be  noticed  a  quickening  of  the  broad  and  farcical  humour 
which  had  been  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  nation  from  its 
rommencenient  For  hfty  yean,  and  these  the  mosl  glotlous 
In  the  annnb  of  Holland,  these  two  streams  of  influence,  one 
towards  beauty  and  melody,  the  oihef  toward!  lively  comedy, 
ran  side  by  side,  oflen  in  the  same  channel,  and  producing  a  rich 
harvest  o!  gieat  works.  It  was  In  the  house  of  the  daughters  of 
Rocmcr  Visscher  that  the  tragedies  ol  Vondel  and  the  comedies  of 
Bredtro,  (he  farces  of  Coster  and  the  odea  of  Huygens,  alike 
found  thdr  first  admirers  and  ihtir  best  critics. 

Of  (he  famous  daughters  of  Roemer,  (wo  coltlvated  Ittentnre 
frith  marked  success.    Anna  (i;S4~i65i)  wai  the  antbar  o( 

■  The  best  ediiioo  it  by  P,  Vlaminf  (Aimieidam,  ijjj), 

■On  VuKhcrand  h^  diughlcnttr  N.  Beets,  Aldi HdiiUtn  laa 

Anna  Rutmtrt  CiixWr  (iBSO.and  E.  Coate.  Siutia  imlhi  Liumuit 

afA(r<kn.£arBf>(l*79). 


'  a  dwtiptlvc  wd  dbbMk  poM^  il 
(Thi  GhKy  «(  tb«  AtnaUl),  ud  of 
iny-,Teiidichid(  <i5M-iftw)  wi 
still  plu*  kd  at  tb*  bad  of 
HoUud,  and  ibe  tnndaled  the  gnat  poen  of  TaMo.  ^ 
Tbey  wen  wosua  o(  uniranal  accoBplishaKat. 
gnoful  Baancn  and  iin|nlaf  beauty;  and  Uuft  company 
■tlBCted  lo  tbc  bouK  of  Koaoa-  Vnadiai  all  (be  mut  ^tol 
youth*  of  tbetinM,ievHala(wbaai»eniaiton,biuInvain,fdi 
tba  '"'-I  of  AnM  or  of  TrMiliiliMh 

Of  this  AmatenUn  achaol,  the  Int  to  cmeifs  iutopuhlic  notice 
was  Pietv  CdnsJisMn  Koolt  (isBi-iti4T>-  Hia  AduUa  mi 
fa^ridtadnS)  displayed  a  pncodooinaam  the  use  -^. 
of  rhetorical  artifice*  o(  style.  In  bi*  paMotal  dnml 
of  OoHilfa  {ii5e])  be  prmti  bimaelf  a  pupil  of  Cuaiini  la 
tngedy  be  produced  Batia  ud  Gmai  tarn  Vdiai;  Eo  hliloty 
b*paUtsbcdlni$i6bi*L^a/AaryliksOs(,whihftDin  iCiS 
10  iA«i  be  wa*  engaged  opon  hfe  maater-woik,  the  Hittery  if 
Htttmi,  Hoof  I  dEB^ad  lo  be  ■  severe  pniist  hi  *(yle,  and  lo  ■ 
peat  eMent  he  Muxeedad,  but,  Hke  moat  of  the  writer*  ol  hit 
age,  be  pennitlKl  bnailf  (oo  Baay  E^tiniBna.  la  Ua  poetir< 
eipedill)!  in  tba  lyrical  and  pattoa^  vene  of  bi>  yoBtb,  he  ia  fnU 
<t  Italian  loninlKeBCca  both  af  Ryle  and  matter;  in  hit  nohl* 
piVsewotkliehaasathimseUlabeadlic^kofTacitiis.  Uotley 
has  ^uken  at  Hooft  as  one  of  the  greatest  hiatoiiana,  not  merely 
of  HnSand,  but  of  Europe.    Hi*  inAneDc*  in  pniifylag  (be 

can  haid^  be  overrated- 

Veiy  difierant  fsom  (be  long  and  pfD4>croua  aieec  of  Hootl 
waa  (he  brief,  pajaful  lUe  ol  tba  gieateat  comic  drai>a(i« 
(hat  Hollaad  ha*  produced.  Gaibnnd  Adiiaansiea  -^j^ 
Bndero*  (i]8s-i6i8),  the  *oa  el  an  Amsterdam 
riwcnaker,  wit  born  on  (ba  tSth  of  Uarcb  ijSs-  He  knew  no 
Ladn;  be  had  n>  tait*  for  humanism',  he  wet  t  rimple  growth 
ol  (be  rkbbnaiom  of  the  people.  He  entered  the  worittbop  of 
the  pafater  FtanciKa  Badena,  but  accompliibed  little  in  ait. 
Hit  Ufa  wai  eolstlered  by  a  bc^loa  love  lor  Teaaelicbada,  Is 
whom  he  dadioM  hit  dramat,  ud  whose  bean(y  he  cdebralad 
in  a  whole  cycle  of  hnre  long*.  His  Idc**  on  the  tubjecl  of  diama 
were  at  first  a  mere  developnien(of  (he  medfcval "  Abeleipelen.'* 
The  "  Oude  Kaiamer,"  one  of  the  chambeta  of  riietoiic,  fumisbed 
an  opening  for  hb  dramatic  powers.  HecoDnnencedbydnmatb' 
tag  the  nmana  of  Jfstfov*  and  Alpkimim.ia  i6m,  and  Crione 
in  ifiis,  but  fai  (he  latlii  year  he  ttiock  out  a  new  and  mora 
chancterfatic  path  In  bit  Fartt  if  Ikt  Caa.  tnaa  this  time 
until  his  deaih  he  C0B(i«aed  (o  pour  out  comedlta,  farce*  and 
nmantk  dramas,  in  til  of  >bich  he  dBplayed  a  coarse,  na^ 
genius  not  unlike  (bat  of  Ben  Jonson,  wbDse  fanmediKe  (ocKent- 
poraiybewas.  Hit  kst  and  best  |Ace  was  isWiau,  Ite  ^ponut 
Brabtmlrr,  a  satire  upon  (he  enki  from  tbc  soatb  who  filled  Ibe 
bills  of  the  Amstenlam  chtDibcrt  of  rhetoric  with  their  pompoua 
^leechtt  and  preposteiout  Burgundiao  phntcology.  The  pkce 
■as  based  on  a  Dutch  version  (Delft,  tOoo)  of  an  early  Spanirii 
pioroque  romance,  La  Vida  d»  LauriUt  ds  Teniit$  [Burgot, 
i;S£'  BredcTO  wai  closely  allied  in  geains  toihedramidslaof 
ihe  Shakespearian  age,  but  be  founded  do  school,  and  stands 
almost  as  a  tohtaiy  figure  m  the  Uemure  of  Holland.  He 
died  on  the  jjrd  of  August  i6ig.  Theodore  Rodenbuig  (d.  iSm), 
ridiculed  by  Bredcm  for  his  pretentiousness,  bad  a  wider  know- 
ledge ol  coniemporiry  foreign  lllcnilure  than  the  other  drama- 
tisti.  He  adapted  tome  ol  the  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega,  which 
he  had  witnessed  at  Madrid,  hilo  Dutch,  and  in  i6iS  he  adapted 
Cyril  Toumeurt  Unrnpi't  Trapdy. 

The  only  Individual  >(  all  clearly  conBCCted  with  Bredeio  in 
ulent  was  Dt  Samnet  Cosier,'  who  was  bom  al  Amsletdaai 
on  the  i6th  of  September  IS70.  He  studied  medicine  at  Leiden, 
and  practised  at  Anisicrdam.  He  is  chiefly  icmemhered  for 
See  I.  ten  Brink.  G.  A.  Brrrftroe  (Utrecht,  igw;  jrd  ed,  1«87- 

,«,.  -^   ,    u    ...    I,  BntUra,.  tiv  Bit&,Mfiir  (iBH). 

d  (J  vola..  i««s-i8»o)  by  J.  ten  Brink  and 


•See   R.   / 
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hiving  btto  tht  GtU  to  ttkt  adniDUae  of  tht  giowinf  dliuD- ' 
■ion  ia  Um  tiody  al  the  old  chambtt  nl  tbe  EGlintint  to  funs  ■ 
f.  ,  „  ncv  ioitllulion.  In  i6i;  Couer  Counded  wlu.t  he  , 
called  the  "  Fini  Dutch  Academy."  Thii  wu  in  fact . 
t  iheaire,  where,  lor  the  fint  cirae,  draoua  could  be  pubhcly 
acted  under  the  pationaje  ol  no  chamber  ol  rhetoric.  Colter 
hiBueU  had  come  before  the  worid  in  1611  with  tia  bite  ol 
Timis  lit  Bear,  bued  on  a  lolk-iong  in  Jan  Roalani'i  litittnt 
Bnatt,  and  he  cODtisucd  thii  otdir  of  compo«ilioB  in  direct 
emulation  of  Bredcro,  but  with  ka  lolent.  In  1615  be  began 
i.ierioof  "blood-and-thunder  "  trsfedita  with  hti  bocrible /(yi. 
ami  be  continacd  thia  coane  Ityle  of  tragic  writing  for  several 
year*.    He  lurvived  al  leail  until  atler  1648  u  a  lupieme 

Tbe  Gnt  work  of  the  greatest  of  all  Dutch  wcitcis,  Joat  van 
den  Vondel  (is8j-i679),  wai  Hit  Paieta  (1611),  a  tragedy  or 
^-f-f       Iragi-comedy  on  the  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel^ 
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tecognital  Dutch  plan, 
choral  interludes ' 


II  wi 


plays  just  being  produced  by  Bredero,  and  metiiCAlly  t 
clear  and  ebqueot  tragedies  and  pjutatiib  of  lloolt;  b 
lecured  tbe  yjung  poet  a  position  iofcrior  only  to  tbein. 
for  a  number  of  ycui  he  made  no  attempt  10  emphisiz 
jmprcision  be  had  produced  on  llie  public,  but  contented  himself 
during  the  yesn  that  arc  the  most  fcclile  in  a  poet's  life  with 
translating  and  imitAtiog  portioni  oF  du  Bartas's  popuhir  qiic. 
The  short  and  brilliant  life  o(  Brcdcro,  bis  immediate  contem- 
porary and  greatcat  tival,  bumod  itself  out  in  a  succession  of 
drim^tic  victories,  and  it  was  not  unlll  two  years  after  the  death 
of  that  great  poet  that  Voodel  appeared  before  the  public  with 
■  second  tragedy,  iht  Jmaairm  laid  DcutaU,  Five  yean  latcr^ 
£n  lOr  j,  he  published  what  seemed  an  innocent  study  from  the 
antique,  hii  tragedy  of  PaUimeicI,  tr  Uiaitnt  iBUMOut..  All 
Ani&terdani  discovered,  with  sinothered  delight,  that  under  the 
name  of  the  hero  was  thinly  concealed  the  figure  of  Bameveldt, 
whoK  oxeculian  in  itit  bad  been  a  triumph  of  the  hated 
Calvlnlits.  Thus,  at  the  ago  of  forty-one.  the  obscure  Vondd 
hecame  m  a  week  the  moat  famous  writer  in  Holland.  For  the 
neit  twelve  years,  and  till  the  accession  of  Prince  Ftedcrick 
Henry,  Vondd  had  to  maintain  a  hind-to-himd  combat 
with  the  "  Saints  of  Dort."  This  was  the  period  of  his  most 
resolute  and  stinging  satires;  Cat*  took  up  the  cudgeb  on 
beball  of  the  counter- Rcmonslnnti.  and  there  tigtd  a  war  of 
pamphlets  in  verse.  A  purely  fortuitous  drcurastancc  led  to  the 
neil  great  triumph  in  Vondcl'i  slowly  developing  camt.  The 
Dutch  Academy,  founded  in  1617  almost  wholly  as  ■  dramatic 
gild,  had  become  90  inadequately  provided  with  stage  Kcom- 
modation  that  in  tfijS,  bsving  cinlnccd  with  the  two  chamben 
ol  the  "  Eglantine  "  and  the  "  White  Lavender,"  it  ventured  on 
the  erection  of  a  large  public  theatre,  the  hcsl  in  Amsterdam. 
Vondel,  01  the  greatest  poet  of  the  day,  was  invited  to  write 
a  piece  for  the  Gist  night;  on  the  3>d  of  January  i6}B  the 
theatre  was  opened  with  the  perfoimance  of  a  new  tragedy  out 
of  early  Dutch  history,  the  famous  CyibrtlU  wk  AiniUt.  The 
neit  ten  yean  wuc  rich  in  dramatic  voA  from  Vondel't  hand; 
be  supplied  the  theatre  with  heroic  Scriptural  pieces,  of  which 
the  general  reader  will  obtain  the  best  idea  if  we  point  to  the 
Mk^  of  SBdnc  In  1654,  having  already  attained  an  age 
■t  which  poetiol  production  is  usually  discontinued  by  the 
most  energetic  of  poets,  he  brought  out  the  most  exalted  and 
(ubUme  of  all  his  works,  the  tragedy  of  Ltilir.  Very  late  in 
life,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  financial  niin  fell  on  the  aged 
poet,  and  fmm  i6sS  to  1668— that  is,  from  his  seventieth  to 
his  eightieth  year — this  venerable  and  iliustrioia  penon.  the 
main  literary  gbry  of  HoUtnd  through  her  whole  history,  was 
fanxd  to  earn  his  bread  aa  a  common  derii  in  a  bank,  miserably 
paid,  and  accused  of  wastuig  his  maaterv'  time  by  the  writing 
of  verses.  The  dty  released  him  at  last  fmm  this  wretched 
bondage  by  a  pension,  and  the  wonderful  old  man  went  on 
wriling  odes  and  tragedies  almost  to  tus  nioetielli  year.    He  died 


at  last  in  i6n,  of  no  dtwue,  bavlng  oXIIvcd  ill  kb  oMi* 

poiaties  and  almost  all  bis  friends,  but  cabn,  taiie  asd'ieBA 
humoured  to  the  last,  serenely  contciaui  ol  the  letacy  be  fafi 
to  a  not  too  grateful  country.  Vondel  is  the  typical  eaittili 
al  Dutch  inteJUcenti  and  imagination  at  their  hi^icat  devek|K 
ment.  Not  niciely  ii  he  to  Holland  all  that  Cinraen*  s  to 
Portugal  and  Mickiewici  to  Poland,  but  he  ttindi  on  ■  Ind 
with  Ibew  men  in  the  positive  value  of  his  writlni*- 

Lyrical  art  was  lepmented  00  iia  more  qtonianeoai  lida 
by  the  soogi  and  ballads  ol  Jon  Jansaen  Starter  (b.  ijm),  ai 
&igltshnian  by  birth,  via  wu  brought  to  Amsterdam  timim 
in  his  Ihitlcenth  year.  Vci;  early  in  life  he  was  made 
a  member  of  tbe  "Eglantine,"  and  be  worked  beside  Birden 
for  two  years;  but  in  1O14  he  wandered  away  to  l^euvaidot, 
in  Friesland,  where  he  founded  a  literary  gild,  and  brmi^t  otit, 
in  r6rS,  his  pbys  TimArt  it  Caiiaiit,  Faacit  MW  i/einn.  the 
subject  of  which  ii  identkal  with  that  of  Shakeapearv'i  Umi 
Ado  aiffni  Netki%i,  and  Dvaida.  But  his  great  contributjH 
to  literature  was  his  eiquisite  coUeclion  of  lyrics,  enlitlcd  the 
Friud»  LialMB{,ot  Frisian  Plcasance  (r6]i).  He  returned  ta 
Amsteniam,  but  after  1635  we  bear  do  more  ol  him,  and  be  h 
believed  to  have  died  as  a  soldier  in  Germany.  The  songs  el 
Starter  arc  in  dsac  Iclalion  to  the  lyrio  of  the  Englith  Elin- 
bethan*,  and  have  Uk  same  exquisite  umplicity  and  audad); 

While  tbt  genius  of  Holland  clustered  around  tbe  circle  al 
Amstcnlani,  a  school  of  scarcely  less  brilliance  arose  in  Mkldd- 
buig,  the  capital  of'Zealand.    Tbe  ruling  spirit  ot  ^^ 

this  school  was  the  famous  Jakob  Cau  (i5;;-iWc). 

denies  the  name  of  poet,  the  genuine  Dutch  habit  of  tbougU, 
the  utilitarian  and  didactic  spirit  which  we  have  already  obacn-cd 
in  Houwaert  and  In  Boenda1«,  reached  its  tenithol  fluency  and 
popularity.  During  early  middle  life  he  produced  the  laoat 
important  of  bis  writings,  hi*  paslotal  of  CafaltM,  aitd  hs 
didactic  poems,  tbe  MactUcxflidU  and  the  Siimt-  en  Uiwrt. 
BccUcn.  In  1614  he  removed  [rom  Uiddelburg  to  Dorl,  where 
he  soon  alter  published  his  tedious  ethical  work  called  i/HrsedK^ 
or  Marriage;  and  this  was  followed  from  tjn»  to  lime  by  oae 
after  another  of  his  monotonous  moral  pieces.  Cats  i*  *■ 
eiceedingly  dull  and  prosaic  writer,  whcoe  aleiandiina  nl 
imoothly  on  without  any  power  of  riveting  Iheattentioa  or 
delighting  the  fancy.  Yet  his  popularity  with  the  Biddlc 
dasss  in  Holland  has  always  been  immense,  and  his  influeme 
extremely  hurtful  to  the  growth  ol  all  branches  of  litemy  alt. 
Among  the  disciple*  of  Cat*.  Jakob  Wcstubaen  (i599-i&;o) 
wu  Ifae  most  successful.  His  works  included  Inrulaiiam  fnn 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Scncoi,  Terence  and  Juvenal,  beside*  oiisiBal 
poems.  Thejetuit  AdriaenroirieTsti6o6-i67j)do*e1yfollowtd 
Caia  In  his  remarkable  Uiupur  n/iii  Warli.  A  poet  ol  Amster- 
dam,  Jan  Hermansx  Kiul  (1601-1A44),  preferred  ta  follow  the 
southern  iaahion,  and  wiole  dklactic  pieces  ia  tbe  Ca'uiu 

A  poet  of  dignified  imaginalioD  and  vemtHe  lonn  was  Sir 
ConstABtljn  Huygen*  (1J96-16S7),  the  dipbmititt.  He  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  great  school  of  Amsterdam,  and  jk,^^ 
became  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Vondel, 
Hooftand  the  daughter*  of  RoenurVisschei,  Ha  laaUHis  isem 
in  praise  of  the  Hague,  Balata  Ttmpt,  appeared  in  ifiii,  and 
was,  from  a  technical  point  ot  view,  the  most  accomplished  and 
ekgint  poem  till  Ihat  time  produced  in  Holland.  His  coUccled 
poems,  Oiifruu  libri  ux,  wer^  printed  in  r6j^  Oog/ntrctil,  or 
Eye  Consobtion,  was  the  lanlasLlc  lille  of  a  remarkable  gatm 
dedicated  in  11S4;  to  hi*  blind  f/iend,  Lucrelia  van  Trello.  He 
printed  in  i6h  a  topographical  piece  describing  his  own  mliisk», 
Hojaijck.  Huygens  repraenls  the  dircclun  in  which  it  would 
have  been  desirable  that  Dutch  literature,  now  completely 
founded  by  Hooft  and  Vondel,  should  forlbwith  proceed,  while 
Cats  represents  the  tame  and  mundane  spirit  which  wa*  actually 
adopted  by  the  nation.  Duygens  had  little  ol  the  (wec~ 
of  Hooft  or  ol  the  subllmily  of  Vondel.  but  his  gcnEut 
enuneoUy  bright  and  vivacious,  and  be  w. 
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tttiM  In  metrical  Inm.  Tlw  Dutch  luguigi  hu  ami  pnvcd 
ai>  ti^t  ubd  tappli  ID  ADj  huidi  u  in  his,  ud  be  iIUinptB]  m 
cUm  oI  writing,  whether  in  pnKe  oc  vene,  tlat  he  did  not  tdoTB 
bjr  his  delicate  Uste  and  aauml  judgment.  A  blind  adminlion 
lor  John  Donne,  whole  poeiu  be  tianilaled,  wu  the  grulot 
fault  of  Huygent.  who,  ifl  ifiil*  of  hli  oinceili,  nauiiii 
CDC  of  the  meat  ploikg  o(  Dotcb  wtitcn.  Id  •ddKion 
■11  iha  he  cornea  down  to  u  with  tiie  pcnonal 
lun  of  Living  hecn  "  one  of  tba  moit  lovable  i 


Three  Dutchmen 


Ltujy  diilinguiahed  tbenuelve* 
very  prominently  in  uie  movement  of  learning  and  philowphic 
.. -.  ihoaghl.  but  the  iituitnniu  namn  d(  Hugo  Gn>tiua 

(158J-164!)  and  o(  Baruch  SpinoQ  (163J-1677)  can 
acanrely  be  la  id  to  betcmg  to  Dutch  bteraiuic.  fiittbaur 
BtUtet  (i6]a-i693),  on  Ibe  contniy,  a  Reformed  prstchcr 
•I  Anuterdam,  waa  a  dbdple  of  Deacirtte.  who  detcrvo  to  be 
femembercd  ai  the  greatest  pbiloaopbiol  nriter  win  ha*  uwd 
the  Dutch  language.  Hi)  muictpiece,  BtioKrdt  WotU.  or 
the  World  Bewitched,  appealed  in  1691-1693,  Bekker  ii 
popularly  renembaed  mott  booourably  by  his  detemdned 
Ittaduupon  the  system  ol  a  penal  code  fat  wilcbciaft. 

Fnm  lOoo  (0  lAjo  was  the  blosMming  time  in  Dutch  liien- 
MK.  During  this  period  tbe  namet  of  greaiai  genius  were 
fint  made  known  to  the  public,  and  the  vigour  and  grace  of 
Bterary  Mpfesiion  reached  their  highest  developmaiL  It 
happened,  hofever,  liiat  three  men  of  particularly  commanding 
taknt  survived  to  en  extreme  old  age,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  Vondet,  Cats  and  Huygena  there  iprang  up  a  new  generation 
which  I'lstained  the  gnat  tradition  until  about  16S0,  when  the 
enal  decline  set  in.  Jan  Voa  {d.  1*6;)  gained  one  ilkitriogs 
succesi  with  hll  tngedy  of  Aarim  sud  TilH  in  1641. 
"^  and  loit  Mill  more  in  1641  by  his  obicene  faice  of  Onu, 

Hll  Hcond  tngedy  of  if  ci(«,  b  iM;.  and  hi>  coUected  poemtin 
IM>,  lupported  h<>  poittlon  u  the  foremoM  pupil  of  Vondel, 
^^-  Ceetaetdt  Brandt  (iSj«-i6Ss),theiuthotofaHu(i»y 
^•"^       »/   Iht  Rrfarmaliim  (4  vols,,   1671-1704),  deaerrn 

biographer,  whoK  lives  of  Vondel  and  of  De  Ruyter  aie  among 
Ibe  maiterpiecesof  Dutch  prose-  Joban  Antonides  van  der  Goes 
,^_  (1647-16S4)  (oUgwrd  Vo(  at  a  iliillul  Imitator  of 

^^  Voodel't   tragical   manner.    HEi  Chinae  tragedies. 

TtrnU  (i«s)  and  Zimjcjlm  (1666),  Icarcely  gave  promise  of  the 
brilliant  force  and  fancy  of  his  Tilrfftm,  a  poem  In  praise  of 
Amsterdam.  r(l;i.  He  died  suddenly,  in  eariy  life,  leaving 
,  j^  tiniiniihedanepicpoemon  thelifeofSt.  Paul  Reyer 
^^  Anslo  (1616-1669)  merks  the  decline  of  taste  and 
vigour;  hi*  once  famous  descriplive  epic,  Tht  Plaint  al  Ntflri. 
it  singidaify  lame  and  rocora  in  style.  Joachim  Oudaen  (ifiiS- 
169))  wrote  in  his  youth  two  promising  tragedies, 
""*  Jchmna  Gray  (164B)  and  Kmraiyn  l.i*>*'))-  The 
Amsterdam  section  of  the  Kbool  of  Cats  produced  Jeremiis  de 
Decker  (1609-1666),  author  of  Tlu  Praat  of  Atariit,  a  satirical 
poem  in  imitation  of  Erasmus,  and  Joannes  Vollenhove  (i6]i- 
170S),  voluminous  writers  of  didictic  vene.  The  engnv<;r  Jan 
i^^^  Luilien  {1640-170S)  published  in  1671  a  very  remark- 
able volume  of  poems  In  lyrical  poetry  Starter  had 
■  lin^  dlidple,  Daniel  Joncliji  {1600-1651),  who  puhliihcd  a 

latable  title  of  Reaielijni  nchjim  mllai.  None  of  these  poets, 
cicepi  in  some  alight  degree  Luiken,  set  before  himself  any 
more  ambitious  task  than  to  repeat  with  skDl  the  effects  of  bis 


anwhUc  the  romantic  and  voluminous  romaneD  o(  the 
French  school  of  Scud(ry  and  Konor«  dtlrf*  had  hivadcd 
-^^  Holland  and  become  fuhlonable.  Johan  van  Heems- 
jm^  kerk  (ij97-i656),acouncillorof  the  Hague,  let  himself 
to  reproduce  this  pioduel  In  native  form,  and  published 
In  i«j7hil  Bntotion  vlrcorfio,  the  first  original  Dutch  romance,  in 
which  a  party  of  romanltc  youths  journey  fiom  the  Hague  to 
KatwIJk,  and  undergo  all  sona  of  romantic  adventures.  Tbis 
book  was  extremely  popular,  and  was  imitated  by  Hoidrik 


Zocteboom  In  hh  Zaantat^itlu  A  naiia  f  it;g) ,  and  by  La] 
Bos  in  hit  DirilidH  Anaih  (t66i).    A  far  more 
spirited  and  origmal  romaBce  it  the  Miramdtr  ( 1675)  of 
ii.L_i —  U.I — !.._  ibj  yoonfer  (b.  itjj),  a  book  which  re 


death  of  Vondel  and 
Ennalated  Comeille, 


DaUk.M'il 


(HI  Bias,  and  prcc 
Tbe  drama  fell  into  Gallidied  bitids  at  t 

his  immediate  disciples.    Lodewijck  Meij 

and  brought  out  hta  plays  on  Ibe  ilage  at 

where  ha  was  manager  of  the  nillona 

Scbouwburg    after   Jsd    Vol.    In    conneiion    Kith      ^Z^ 

■    '  '     Pek(d.  iASi),iuthotaf  the  tngedy  of  iNis'i 

-  ■■  ■onitmctedadrmmitlcchib.enlilled"NaVolenti- 
im,"  the  great  object  of  which  was  to  inBict  the  French 
1  the  public  Pels  fuithetmore  came  forward  aa  the 
lelten  and  latirisl  of  baibarism  in  //irHi'j  An  of 
oinad&f,  in  1677,  and  in  his  [/•>  ami  If  inn  a/ M«SMfe, 
Willem  van  Focquenbroch  (1640-1679)  wat  tbe  most 
IS  comic  writer  of  Ibis  period.  The  close  of  tbe  century 
iie  of  two  thoroughly  Gallicnn  dramatists,  Jan  van 
:  (d.  167J)  and  Pieter  Bemagie  (1656-1699),  who  may 
rly  be  compared  respectively  to  tlie  Englishnea 
and  Shadwell.    Thomas  Asaelijn  (16JD-1695)  waa  a 


He  attempted  to  resist  the  dictatorship  of  Pels,  and  to 
national  tradition  of  Breden.  He  is  the  creator  of  the  cnancier- 
ittic  Dutch  type,  the  comic  lover,  Jan  Klaaaaen,  whom  ha 
proenled  on  the  itage  In  a  Mties  of  ridiculous  ailuationB. 
Abraham  Alewijn  (b.  1664).  authot  of  /an  Ln  (1711),  posaetaBd 
a  coaiH  vem  of  dramatic  btimoor ;  he  lived  in  Java,  and  hit 
plays  were  produced  hi  BaCavia.  Finally  PiclerLangeodiik,  the 
author  of  a  farce  bonowed  from  Dbk  Qnhtk,  daimi  notice 
among  tbe  dramatists  of  tbis  period,  although  be  lived  fiura  16S5 
to  i756,andproperlybetangsla  tbe  next  century.  With  him  lb* 
tradition  of  native  comedy  expired. 

Tbe  Augustan  period  <rf  poetry  In  Holland  waa  even  more 
blank  and  dull  than  In  the  other  countries  of  narthem  Europe. 
Of  the  name  preserved  In  tbe  history  of  literature  «^.,«„-# 
then  are  but  very  few  that  call  for  repetition  here,  ^^^j^ 
Arnold  Hoogvllet  (1687-1763)  wrote  s  passable  poem 
in  honour  of  tbe  town  of  Vlaardingcn,  and  a  terrible  Bibllc^ 
epk.  In  the  manner  of  Blackmore,  on  the  history  of  Abraham. 
Hubert  Comellnen  Foot  (16*9-1733)  showed  an  unusual  kive  ol 
nature  and  freshness  of  observation  in  U)  descriptive  pieces. 
SybrandFeitama(i6o4-i7S9>.*ho  translated  Vollaire'sHmrffld^ 
(1743),  and  wrote  much  dreary  verse  of  the  same  daas  hiaaeH, 
la  less  worthy  of  notice  than  Dirk  Smiu  (i70i-tij!i),  the  rtrild 
and  elegiac  singer  of  Rotterdam.  TngIc  drama  *u  more  or  lest 
capably  represented  by  Lucretia  WOhehnlna  vanHerkeii  (i7>t- 
i;8g).  wile  of  the  veiy  dreary  dramatist  Nicholaaa  Shnon  van 
Winter  <i  7 18-1795). 

In  the  midit  of  this  complete  dlisohitton  of  poetical  style,  a 


n  Effen  ■  (i684-r7]5)  was  bom  at  Utrecht, 


Swift  ai 


don  jusl 
e.  Van  Ellen 


>f  French  ^migi^s,  in  conneiioa  with 
in  1713  by  editing  a  French  iounaL 
'e  TaOtr  and  SftMltr  were  m 


Defoe  bio  French,  and  finally 
(he  besutici  of  English  prose  into  his  native  language.  It  was 
not,  however,  unlit  1731,  after  having  wasted  tbe  greater  part  ef 
his  life  In  writing  French,  that  be  began  10  publish  his  irii/I»diche 
Sftctaltr.  which  his  death  in  t73;  soon  brought  to  a  cb«e.  Still, 
what  be  composed  during  the  hst  four  years  of  bis  life.  In  aH 
[ts  freshness,  manllneas  and  veraatllity,  constltutce  the  moat 
vahnble  legacy  to  Dutch  literature  that  Ibe  middle  of  the  iRt 
century  left  behind  <t. 

The  supremacy  of  tbe  poetfcti  chifai  hi  every  town  pndtMed  ■ 
vary  weakening  and  Della-CrMOUi  effect  upoa  Hleralure.  fmm 
which  the  Ent  revolt  was  made  by  tbe  fanoBa  hitam  Van 

'SceDrW.BIii  "  "" 


"■^1:,-(.x>»^^lc 


•Jit 
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Hticn,'  M  boDOunb))'  kaovB  *i  diplsnitnU  in  the  hisloty  oMhc 
KelbciUndi.  WOlen  van  Hucn  (ijis-itM)  vroie  ima  Itom 
f^  hiicaitiatyaath,HhllcOiiaaZwin  van  Hircn  (1713- 

inrlin  ■77«),>UugdycDDugh,dkl  rut  begin  Lodoiounii]  he 
Vh  hidpuKdmiddlelife.    They  were  friends  of  Volui 


u  understood  En  Frmr 


of  lucceu  In  epic 


lighter  itnin. ' 


a  GewaUtn  ran  frim.  x  hist 
3d  lolema  lyrical  pieces, 
TOtc  Piit  and  Atiiaji,  cr 


JuUau  ComeliadeLannoy  (1733-1783)  was  a  irriterol 
^f^**"'  coiuidermble  talent,  also  of  the  scboot  ol  VoLture;  her 
Ltmmv-     pomuwBebighlyalcennlbyBUderdijk.endthehasa 

ncMnessof  londi  and  ckaraeuDF  pcBelntion  thtl  give 
vividty  to  her  studies  o[  9od»l  life.  JskolMt  Bellsniy  (1757- 
17MI  iris  the  KKi  of  a  Swin  baker  at  Fluihing;  hl>  pompoua 

odes  (Gnangm  myiter  Jfufd,  17B3;  Vadtrianduhe 
^"^^  Caanttn,  '7^'}  struck  the  final  note  oF  the  false  taste 
ud  Gallic  pedantry  that  bad  defo 


They< 


lefoi 


in  the 


if  letters  in  the  Nethslands.  It  was  in  ihai  year  that 
Eliiabeth  (Beijen)  Wolff"  (i7]S-i«o4),  a  widow  lady 
J*JjJ2J  in  Amiterdaiii,  perauided  her  Iriend  Agatha  (Aagjen) 
OalM,  Deken  (i74i--iila4),  1  poor  but  titremdy  inteUigeot 
governess,  Id  thraw  up  her  siiuitioa  and  live  with  bcr. 
For  nearly  tbirly  yeat*  Ihoe  woinen  continued  Ujgettier,  wiiting 
in  combination,  and  when  tbe  elder  friend  died  on  the  sih  of 
November  1S04,  her  om^ianion  survived  lier  only  nine  dayi- 
Hadam  WolS  bad  appeared  si  1  poetess  »  early  as  1761.  and 
again  In  1764  and  1771.  but  her  talent  in  vcne  wasby  ru  meant 
Tery  ttnurkable.  Dal  wben  the  Iiiends,  b  the  thinl  year  ol 
their  asiociation,  published  tfaeii  LfUirl  «■  Dmri  Suijerti,  it 
was  plainly  seen  that  in  prose  their  talent  wae  very  remarkable 
indeed.  Since  the  appearance  of  Heimlus't  if  irondor  more  than 
a  century  h*d  passed  without  any  fresb  atnrt  in  novel-writing 
being  nude  In  Holland.  In  1781  the  Uidiei  Wolff  and  Dcken, 
insiMred  partly  by  contemporary.  English  writers,  and  partly 
by  Goethe,  published  tbedi  6nt  novel,  5dra  Bvierkar.  In 
■pile  of  the  close  and  obvious  foUowing  of  Richardson,  this  was 
a  maatcflr  production,  and  it  was  enihusuiiiially  meived. 
Another  novel,  Willtm  Uctnd.  followed  In  178],  and  Ctnuiia 
Wildickvl  In  inJ.  Tbe  ladies  were  residing  in  Fnnn  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  they  escaped  tbe  guillotine 
with  difficulty.  After  this  they  wrote  no  more,  hsving  secured 
for  Ihemselvefl  by  their  three  tmrivilLed  rotnances  a  place  among 
Ihe  (oremosl  writers  of  their  country. 

Tbe  last  years  ol  the  iSUi  century  were  narked  in  Holland 
by  a  general  revival  of  intcUxiual  force.  The  lomanlic  move- 
__  _  taent  in  Germany  made  itself  deeply  felt  in  all  bruches 
Jjj^'  of  Dutch  literature,  ntut  Gennnn  lyricism  look  the 
I^ace  hitherto  held  by  French  cLtuidsm.  Picter 
Nieuwtand  (1764-1794)  was  a  feeble  forerunner  of  Ihe  revival, 
but  his  thoil  Hfe  nod  indifferent  powen  pve  him  no  chance  ol 
dlrectingthetnn»tlonthathe<awtobeinevilable.  OnevolUDK 
of  poems  appeared  in  178S,  and  a  second,  posthumously,  in  1797. 

TTie  real  precursor  and  creator  ol  a  new  epoch  in  letters  was  Ihe 
lamoui  Willem  Bilderdijk  (t7s6-iSji)  (^.s.).  This  remarkable 
man,wbo»eforceoicharacterwBSOvengreaterthanhis 
genius,  impiesaed  his  personality  on  hit  generation  io 
indelibly  that  to  think  of  a  Dutchman  of  the  beginning  of  ihe 
■Dlh  century  is  to  think  of  Bilderdijk.  In  poetry  hii  uite  was 
itrietly  national  and  didacUc;  he  began  as  a  disciple  of  Cats,  mr 
could  he  10  the  endol  his  life  tderate  what  he  called  "  the  puer- 
ditiesof  Shakeepeare."  His  early  [ove-Bongs,  collected  in  1781 
ukI  17SJ,  gave  little  promise  of  latent,  but  in  bis  epic  of  Eiiai 
in  1786,  he  showed  himself  superior  to  all  tbe  Dutch  poeti  aince 
Huygena  in  maateiy  of  form.    For  twenty  years  be  lived  a  busy, 

'  See  Dr  |.  vui  Vloien,  l-rtai  iKiHrtn  Hill  WiUnn  n  Oww  sn 
'  '    ".  and  Bmkan-Hiicl.  Di  Ms  Harna  (itjs), 
--      a,  EUimbiU  Wei!  ■  ■  ■  il""}- 


■.'Sti 


eventful  life,  wiiting  gmt  quantitki  of  tctm,  and  An  ca» 
mrnced  his  most  productive  period  with  Ul  didactic  pea  o( 
Tkt  DaauejikiljBnai.io  1807;  in  iSoS  he  imitMcd  Pnpt^ 
£iiay  H  tfoK,  and  published  the  tragedy  ot  PItrU  V.,  ud  > 

piece,  the  epic  ol  D€  Oadtrgantdertoilt  WmiU  (Hk  Destntoia 
of  Ihe  First  World),  which  he  nevei  finiibed,  and  whick  apiuKd 
as  a  fragment  in  ig».  To  Ihe  foceigD  Mudeal  Bilderdijk  b  1 
singularly  uninviting  and  unpteaaing  figure.  He  oaites  in  bin*! 
all  the  urdovciy  and  provincial  feature*  which  defam  ibc  woat 
of  his  count rymeu.  He  was  violent,  ignoraol  and  dufliUsvin 
of  an  was  confined  to  its  declamatory  and  le 
and  perhaps  no  writn  of  equal  talent  has  il 


of  BilderdijL's  writings  in  an  e; 
LB  the  cleverest 


and  more  colossal  than  Uut  of  any  < 

him  to  write  pithy  and  thoroughly  original  versea,  althoait 
Ihe  general  tone  of  hii  tbou^t  and  oqiressian  nerer  roae  abon 
tbe  ceremonious,  stagy  and  theatrical  chancta  of  Ihe  tU 
century."    But  in  spite  of  hit  outiagMUi  laidc*,  and  partly 

'ailing.  Bilderdijk  long  enjoyed  u  unbroken  and  unbouiW 
popularity  in  Holland.  Fortunately,  howeva,  a  laandei  iphi 
has  arisen  in  criticism,  and  the  pmtige  of  fiOderdiik  b  no  loigct 
preserved  to  teligioaily. 

Bilderdijk'a  tcom  for  the  draaua  of  ShakeigMue  wai  alonl 
rivalled  by  that  he  lelt  for  Ihe  new  Geman  poetry.  Nolwilli- 
slanding  his  opposition,  however,  the  totnaotit:  fervour  fooDdil) 
way  into  Holland,  and  firil  of  all  in  tbe  pennna  of  Uieraeyaia 
van  Alphen  (1746-1803)  and  Pieter  Leonard  na  de  Kasddc 
(1748-1810},  who  amuaed  themselves  by  oon^xiiuc  fnaail 
poems  of  the  school  of  Cessner  and  Blair,  Van  Alphcn  al  oat 
rime  WIS  eitolled  as  a  writer  of  venei  for  children,  but  ndlhei 
in  this  nor  in  the  elegiac  line  did  he  potaesa  ntariy  n  much  taW 
ss  Rhijnvis  Feitb  (1793-1814),  burgomaster  of  ZwoU*.  Ibc  my 
type  of  a  prosperous  and  sentimental  DutcbmaiL  In  his  Ji^ 
(i^Sj),  a  prose  romiiice,  Fdth  proved  himself  as  csmpleieb' 
the  disciple  of  Goethe  in  Wirllier  as  Wolfi  and  Dekca  had  bees 
of  Richardson  in  Sa/a  Burg^Mart.  In  Johannes  Kinker  (17A4- 
184s)  a  comic  poet  arose  who,  at  the  instigation  of  BiUodiih 
dedicated  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  Fcith'a  ■^^^i^'rmtali^r!* 
Tbe  same  oflicc  waa  performed  with  more  dignity  and  leis 
vivadty  by  Baron  W.  E.  van  Perponchef  (l74i-iSi9>,  but  Fcill 
continued  to  bold  the  popular  ear.  and  achieved  an  immnat 
success  with  his  poem  Tie  Crme  in  1791.  He  then  prodiKxd 
tragedies  for  a  while,  and  in  1893  published  .4  Rfi^y,  a  didaclic 
epic.  But  his  popularity  waned  before  his  death,  and  Ik  ni 
uoubled  by  the  Diirih  of  such  witty  icoBers  s*  Arend  FoUt 
Simons  (i7is-i8ii),  the  disciple  of  Klopsiock,  and  aa  P.  dt 
Wacker  van  Zon  (1758-181BI,  who,  in  a  icrie*  of  voy  readable 
novels  issued  under  the  pseudonym  of  Bruno  Daalberc,  shajflf 
ridiculed  the  sentimental  and  luiKreal  school. 

Under  tbe  Botavian  republic  a  historisn  of  great  genius  sroc 
in  the  person  of  Johannes  Henricus  van  der  Paba  (i76]-flta), 
whose  brilliant  and  patriotic  Ctdcnkiclirifl  tan  Niitr- 
latidi    HeiUUiHi   <iBi6)    has   somewhat   ohacuied       y 
his  ^'eit  fsme  as  a  poUlician  and  an  Oricnialiii. 
Tbe  work  commenced  by  Van  der  Fabn  in  prose  was  continwd 
in  verse  by  Cornells  Loots  (i  765-1834)  and  Jan  Fredeiik  Hebacn 
(1767-1813).    Loots,  in  his  fla/anjnj  efikt  Time  of 
Caaqr  (1&05),  read  hiscounttymcn  a  lesson  In  patriot-        ^^ 
ism,  which  Relmeis  fax  eioeded  in  originility  and  Force  by 
ia  DaUk  Nalionm  1811.    Neither  of  these  poets,  however,  kad 
sufficient  art  10  render  their  pieces  classical,  or,  Indeed,     „  .    .. 
enough  to  protect  them  during  their  lifetime  from 
the  sneers  of  Bilderdijk.    Other  poliiicsl  writers,  whow  tyridl 
energies  were  stimulated  by  the  sttuggle  with.  France,  were 
Maurits  Cornelis  van  Hall  (i;6S-tgs3),  Samuel  Ipenisiooa 
Wiseliua   (i7fi(l-i84!)   and  Jan   uq  8ibk  Unt-ily>),  tta 
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ttcoBd  at  vbom  imaottalbvl  iimatU  u>d  mn  tbe  hmu 
of  BBdcnliJk  by  ri<licu|[flg  the  pntcnduu  of  cudi  ItivdIoib 

Tlu  baltbr  ud  national  ainril  in  •bich  the  ladiei  Wolfi  and 
Jlikcn  bad  wiitleii  was  adopted  inth  gnat  apirit  by  a  novdiat 
-  .  in  the  next  gfaetation,  Adnian  Loogjca  (1J61-181S), 
■  a  bookteUet  at  Haarlem.  Hi»  tomontic  ilona  of 
■aedieval  life,  ttptdiMy  bi>  CiarhlU  nw  Bsurbon,  an  curiously 
liju  ihadom  cast  fornid  by  th«  Waveiley  Novdi,  but  be  ha> 
Utile  of  Sir  Walter  Scolt'a  hiitoHcal  tiutb  of  vujon.  HIa  pro- 
duction wai  inceuant  and  bis  popularity  (naC  fof  many  yean, 
but  he  wai  conicioui  all  tbrougb  Ibat  bo  waa  at  beat  but  a 
disciple  oi  tbe  authoreuca  of  J'ara  BurxfrkoH.  Another  disci|de 
■boae  name  ibould  not  be  paued  over  la  Muia  Jao«ba  do 
NeufviUe(ii7S-iEje),Butboiol  lAuU  OUiu, an eicelleni atoiy 
lomevhat  in  the  m^rm^r  of  Uj^  0[ue. 

A  nmuluble  poet  whoie  nimantic  genius  atrove  Is  cnmbine 
the  poaei  of  Bildeidijk  nith  the  sweetocs  si  Fdth  waa  H«idrik 
__^  Tolteis  (17S0-1SJ6).  whose  venes  have  shown  more 
vitality  than  those  oL  most  of  biscootcmporaiies.  He 
struck  out  the  admirable  notion  oiccIebralinKJhegicBt  deeds  of 
Dutch  history  in  a  series  of  lyrical  romaDCeSi  mai^  oi  which 
aanat  a  luting  chaim.  Bcades  his  foik-wn(s  and  popular 
ballads,  be  succeeded  in  a  long  descriptive  poem,  A  Winitr  in 
Kna  Ztmtla,  1S19,  He  lacks  the  lull  accomplisluncnt  ol  a 
literary  artist ,  but  his  inspinitiorL  was  natural  and  abundant,  and 
be  tb<^oughly  deserved  the  popularity  with  which  hti  patriotic 
_  ..  .^  baUads  were  lewarded.  Willem  MttSchcrl  (1790- 
1S44).  a  Iriend  and  lollowei  of  ToUms,  pushed  the 
doncstic  and  familiiu  tone  of  the  latter  10  n  still  tuitber 
point,  e^iecially  in  his  geoie  poem  of  the  CoUcs  Wedding, 
iSij.  Both  these  writen  weie  natives  sad  residents  of  Botler- 
dam,  which  also  claims  the  honour  of  bdDg  the  birthplace  of 
_  .  _  Adrianus  Bogaeis  (1795-1870},  (he  most  CDnaiderabl* 
**  poetical  bgaic  of  the  tira«.    WithoBt  the  force  and 

pnfuslon  of  Bildcrdijk,  Bogaem  has  more  mitb  to  nature,  more 
(weetaeis  of  imagination,  and  a  more  genuine  giftof  poctiy  than 
Ibat  damoious  writer,  and  is  slowly  taking  a  btghar position  in 
DutcblitentunasBilderdijkcDmes  totakealowerone  Bogacis 
printed  bis  lamous  poem /«AeAeJ  in  1835,  but  it  had  then  been  in 


■ecood  period  of  imaginative  reviviU  in  Europe,  and  coonecls  the 
name  ol  its  author  nith  those  of  Byron  and  Heine.  SiiU  man 
beautiful  was  bis  Viiyafe  of  Hirmkat  la  GikridHu  (1S36),  la 
which  be  rose  to  the  highest  level  ol  bii  genius.  In  1S46  he 
privately  printed  his  Romanat  and  Balicdi.  Bogaers  bad  a  great 
objection  to  publicity,  and  bis  rqni  tation  was  loagdeUyed  by  the 
secrecy. with  which  he  circulated  his  writings  among  a  few 
Intimate  friends.  A  poet  of  considerable  lalenl.  wboae  powen 
Here  awakened  by  personal  intercoune  Willi  Bogaers  and 
^^  ToUens,  was  Antoni  Chrisliaan  Winand  Staring  (t  j6j- 
'^"'  t&4o).whoSntatthe(igeo[h[iy-threecai»cbeI«rethe 
world  with  a  volume  of  Pttmi,  but  who  continued  to  write  till 
past  his  seventieth  year.  Uis  amorous  and  bunnroua  lyrin 
recaQ  the  best  period  a1  Dutch  song,  and  are  worthy  to  be  named 
beside  those  of  Starter  and  Vondel. 

Alter  1830  Holland  tookamore  pnnuntnl  position  in  European 
thought  than  she  could  dsim  since  the  end  ol  (be  171b  century. 
In  identiAc  and  rcUgiovs  lileralore  her  men  of  letlers 
'^  showed  themselves  cogniunt  ol  the  newest  shades 

yl^L„  of  opinion,  and  Ircety  ventilated  their  id«i.  Tlie 
language  resisted  the  pressure  of  German  Irom  the 
outside,  and  from  within  broke  through  its  k»ig  stagnation 
■od  enricbed  itsell.  as  a  medium  for  Ulowy  expression,  with 
■  multitude  ol  Ircsh  and  colloquial  lotms.  At  the  aame  lime, 
no  very  great  genius  arose  in  Holland  in  any  biancb  of  litenturc. 
The  vast  labours  of  Jakohus  van  Lcnnep  (tSo»-ia68)  consist 
of  Innumerable  iranjlaiions,  historical  novels  and  naiional 
remanca,  which  have  gained  lor  him  the  title  of  the  leader  of 
the  Dutch  romantic  uhool. 

The  novels  of  Sir  Waller  Scott  had  a  great  Inlluence  on  Dutch 
lileralure.  and  the  pciiod  was  ikb  in  historical  novels.    J.  van 


der  Hage  [1B06-1S54],  who  wnta  under  the  paevdonjm  «f  Ja 
Frederick  (Htnuna,  was  Ibe  author  of  the  famous  novds,  CdMb 
LaanatoH  in  isfo  (1834),  and   Tlu  Slupkai  (1838),  both 

dealing  with  the  national  history.  Other  popular  works  were  the 
antique  lomance  CkariUia  vrnd  EupMeriBn  (iSji)  of  Peinis  vm 
Umburg-firouwer  (1705-1847),  author  of  a  history  ol  Creek 
mythokigy;lheife;iij'r«>H  J>deK(iS4g),andtbei>ar»eUflisiui 
/m3(  kh  ^eii  Vnndd  (iS)6)  ol  the  literary  historian  and  olllc 
J.  A.  A.  AlberdingkThijm(tS3a-l8TC);  theyoiiFiuRM  (igs6) 
of  Lodewijk  Mulder  (b.  1819);  and  the  LiurM*  d' BiU  lA 
W.F. Wahen (1817-1891).  Johannes KneppeDiout (1814-1885) 
sketched  univcnity  lite  at  Leiden  iix  two  amusing  volomee 
ol  SMaUaUyfm  (1841}  and  SKidtMcnlaiii  (1S44).  Keiniet 
Comelis  Bakhuiien  van  den  Brink  (1810-1865)  was  the  cUd 
critic  of  the  ranuntic  movement,  and  Everhard  Johannes 
Polgieter  (iSoS-iSyj)  it*  mystical  pblloeophB-  and  esoteric 
lyrical  poet.  The  genius  and  Influence  ol  Potgieter  wrre  very 
coEsidcnble,  but  they  were  eioeeded  by  the  gifts  of  Nlcolae* 
Beets  (fj.),  author  ol  the  famous  Camera  Obuura  (1836),  a 
masterpiece  of  humour  and  chancter,  Johannes  IHeter  Hase- 
broek  (1S11-1E06),  who  has  been  called  ibe  Dutch  Charles  Lamb, 
wrote  in  1S40  an  admirable  collection  of  essays  entitled  Tntk 
and  Dreams.  Willem  Holdijh  (i8ifi-i8S8)  wrote  a  collection 
ol  ballad*,  Knuumttland  (1849-1851),  and  a  saies  of  epic  and 
dramatic  poems  in  the  lomanric  style.  Beraard  ter  Hear  ( rSott- 
18S1).  an  Amsterdam  pastor  and,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  a 
pioleiaor  at  Vtrecht,  nude  a  refutation  as  a  poet  by  his  Jthnmei 
tndTlieaiena.ale^o/aftiltliilimadisSI.  Hispocmswere 
callectedin  i866aul  1S79.  A  poet  cS  unusoal  power  and  promiig 
was  lost  in  the  eariy  dtathof  Fielcr  Augitftus  de  Ceocslet  (iSoj- 
1&61).    His  £k  g/  Saial  Kiduliii  qqieared  In  1S49.  and  was 

which  contains  some  poems  that  have  alulned  great  popularity. 
Among  the  poets  sfaoold  not  beforgoltenlwo  writers  of  verse  for 
children,  Jon  Pieter  Heije  (180^1876)  and  J. }.  A.  Gouvemear 
(i8o«-i8So).  Criticism  wssirpreseBted  by  W.  J.  A.  Jonckbloet 
(tSij-iSSj).  author  ol  an  excellent  fifitory  d/  DmUi  LikrelKH 
(i86S-iS7o),  C.  Busken  Huel,  and  Jan  ten  Brink  (iS]4-i<>oi), 
author  of  a  great  munbCT  of  valuable  works  on  literary  history, 
notably  of  a  history  of  Dutch  h'teratoro  (1897), and  a  series  of 
biogr^ihies  of  19th  centwy  Dutch  writcn  (new  editioo,  1901). 
His  novels  w«re  «^ected  in  ij  volumes  in  1S8;.  V^th  Isaak 
da  CceU  (g.v.),  W.  J.  van  Zeggelen  (1811-187(1),  "id  J.J.L. 
Ten  Kate  («.•.),  the  domestic  tendency  of  Cats  aad  Bilderdljk 
overpowered  theiaOueaceofToouuilicism,  The  romantic  drama 
found  its  best  exponent  is  H.  J.  Schimmd  (f.>.),  who  found  ■ 
disciple  in  D.  F.  van  Heyst  (b.  1831),  whose  Gtott'  tuii  Laltiut 
was  produced  in  1873.  Hugo  Bdjerman  (pa.  Glanor)  produced 
a  good  play  tn  his  UHtom'  (>STJ).  wUcb  was  followed  by  oiher 
successc*.  Rosier  Faessen  (b,  1833)  publbbed  his  dramatic  work* 
in  1SB3. 

The  recent  literature  of  Holland  pments  the  interesting 
phenomenon  of  an  aesthetic  revolution,  caxetuUy  and  cleverly 
pbnned,  crowned  with  uaanlidpaled  auceesa,  and 
dying  away  in  a  languor  oneooraged  by  the  complete  ??«*». 
absence  ol  organised  rrskitancc  It  would  perhaps  be  mwMt^ 
di  flicult- to  point  to  snother  European  example  so  well 
deftned  of  the  vicissitndcs  which  keep  the  tdstoiy  of  Dterature 
varied  and  fresh.  For  the  thirty  or  forty  yarn  preceding  188a 
Ibe  ccune  ol  bOicsJcUm  in  Holland  was  emootb  tni  even 
sluggish.  The  Dutch  wriiar*  had  slipped  Into  a  conyentionality 
ol  ircatmeat  and  a  strict  limitation  of  locm  from  which  even  tbc 
most  striking  talent*  among  Ibem  could  scarcely  tseape.  In 
1S80  the  most  eminent  authors  of  this  cariy  period  were  ready  10 

lake  their  phce.  The  gieitest  humorist  of  Holland,  Mirolaas 
Bciti,  had  drawn  hb  works  together.  The  moat  Interesting 
novelist,  Mrs  Gertrude  Bosboom-Toussaint,  had  In  ber  last 
psychological  stories  shown  an  unexpected  sympathy  with  new 
hlcas.  M.  C.  L.  van  Loghem  (b.  1S49),  known  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Fioredelle  Neve," 
Brmli^4tmk,IZwidn(im).li 
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i»U  py  Van  MM  SiiUcM.  Aneog  the  noveluu  wen  Guud 
KcUei  [b.  iSi«),  (uthoT  of  frM  Hmu  (186]};  Johui  Gnm  (b. 
iSjj),  of  irhoU  noveb  D<  FamiJii  Schagtii  (iB;o)  ii  the  bt»I 
known;  Htndtil  dt  Vwr  (181J-1890),  luthoi  ol  ftow  Hobter 
(1K71J;  Jj>*tus  VAnMAUtik  (b.  ifi46),  who  wrote  |^yi  and  ibort 
(kctchd  of  ADUIeidim  lile  iUil  ill  Villi,  1870).  and  Arnold 
Buning  (b.  1B46).  whou  Uarint  SktUlui  (iS&i}  won  gr«> 
popularilr.    The  colonial  novels  of  N.  Muie  C.  Sloot,  born  in 

of  them  hkve  been  truulated  into  Germin.  A  number  ol  ihcm 
wen  collected  (Schiedini,  iqco-i$03)  u  RomaHlisclu  Waktn. 
Adele  Opioomer  (b.  i8s6;  pMud.  A.  C  S.  WiUii)  made  her  first 
»ucceHiniB77»ilh/iiflii>iD/Sln/e.  The  two  leading  Dutch 
men  of  tetlen,  however,  beud«  Beeti  and  Douwa  Dekker,  were 
ctillo,  Connd  Biuken-Huet  («,>.)  and  Card  Voamaer  (f.t.).  In 
Uuet  the  piindplea  of  the  1840-1880  period  wen  lummed  up;  he 
had  been  duringalllhoac  yean  the  feartca  and  truity  watch-do^ 
of  Dutch  If  Iter*,  aa  be  undentood  them.  He  lived  Jut  long 
enough  to  become  awan  that  a  revolution  waa  approaching, 
not  to  comprehend  ila  character;  but  hia  accompUahed  fidelity 
toliterary  principle  and  hia  wide  knowledge  have  been  honourrd 
rveo  by  the  most  bitter  ol  the  younger  tcbooL  Vosnaer, 
although  in  certain  directiom  mon  aympatbetic  than  Hiwl, 
and  himulf  an  innovator,  haa  not  escaped  w  easily,  becauM  be 
haa  bwn  charged  with  want  of  ODurage  inactzpting  what  be  knew 
to  be  inevitable. 

In  November  1S81  l]iere  died  a  youth  named  5iic<)<>u  Perit 
(iS(a-iSSi),  who  had  done  do  more  ihaa  publiih  afewBoDiieti 
in  the  Sptititer,  a  journal  published  by  Vosbser.  He  vas  n< 
■ooncr  dead,  however,  than  hit  poathiunous  pocmt,  and  li 
particular  a  cycle  of  sonneti  called  UaliiUi.  were  pubUlhed 
C1B81),  and  awakmedeitnordinary  emotion.  Perk  hid  rejected 
all  the  formulas  of  rhetorical  poetiy,  and  had  broken  up  the 
conventional  rhythnu.  There  had  been  heard  ibo  music  like  his 
In  Holland  for  two  hundred  yean.  A  group  of  young  men, 
united  in  a  sort  of  esoteric  adoration  of  the  memory  of  Perk, 
collected  around  hii  Dame.  They  joined  to  their  band  a  man 
somewhat  older  than  IheniKlvcs,MarceUus£niuils  (bora  1848), 
poet,  novelist  and  dninatist.  who  bad  come  forward  in  iS;g 
with  a  symbalicat  poem  tnUcd  IMilli,  which  had  been  stigmallted 
as  audadcus  and  meamngltss;  encouraged  by  the  admlratior 
of  hii  junior!,  Emanls  published  in  1881  a  u^iise  on  Ysnni 
noSland.  In  the  lorm  of  a  novd  in  which  the  first  open  attaclr 
was  made  oa  the  old  tcbooL  The  next  appearance  was  that  o( 
Willem  Klooslbarn  1857),  who  had  been  the  editor  and  intimate 
friend  oi  Peck,  and  »bo  now  undertook  to  lead  the  army  of 
rebellion.  His  vialent  attack*  on  tecogniied  authority  in 
■esthetics  began  in  iS8j,  and  created  a  considerable  scandal. 
For  some  time,  however,  the  new  pocU  and  critics  fonnd  a  great 
difficulty  in  being  heard,  since  all  the  channels  of  pcriodicsl 
liteiature  were  closed  to  them.  But  in  iS8j  Emanls  Kpressed 
hialaldlectuala^iralionsinhispoem  Tki  TVilitla  tf  IkeGtdi, 
and  in  1884  the  young  school  lounded  a  review,  Dt  NinnK  GUt, 
which  waa  able  to  oSer  a  direct  challenge  to  Di  Odl,  the  ultra, 
le^iectable  Dutch  quarlorly.  In  this  year  a  new  element  waa 
introduced:  hilherto  the  inHuenccs  of  the  young  Dutch  poetry 
had  chiefly  come  from  England;  they  were  (hose  of  Shelley, 
Urs  Browning,  the  Rossetlis.  In  1884  Frans  Netscher  began  to 
*  '   avidity  the  French  nalufaliits.    For  some  thae. 
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Shelley  and  Zola,  very  violent,  heady  and  bewildering.  In  188; 
the  PaitHmt  ami  tOur  PoemscA  Albert  Verwey  (b.  tS^s)  intrc 
duccd  a  lyiicel  poet  of  real  merit  to  Holland;  Emants  published 
bis  novel  GixMihcr'i  llitaieta.    This  was  the  great  flowering 

principal  recent  writei  of  HolUsd.  Louis  Couperua  (b.  1SA3), 
made  his  &tsl  deflnile  appeaiance.  Bora  in  the  Hague,  the 
opening  y^rs  of  his  boyhtHd  were  spent  In  Java,  and  hi 
pnseivcd  in  all  his  nature  a  certain  tropical  magnificence 
1884  a  Utile  volume  of  lyrics,  and  in  1S86  the  nMce  Impc 
ftiWi,  abowed  ia  Coupems  a  poet  whose  sympathiej  w< 
itn  entirely  with  the  new  school.    But  he  was  destined 


novelist,  and  his  earliest  story.  Bint  Vtri  (i 

im  out  ol  the  rank*  of  hlsconlcDiporaries.  In  iSi>o  he  [111I1H111I 
latitty  (known  as  Foeitlepi  of  fau  in  the  English  itnmi, 
nd  in  iSgi  Ealtiy,  This  wis  followed  in  1S94  by  U^alj,9 
806  by  Wurli-vi^  Pcatl,  in  iM  by  Udamarfkoiii,  a  defalk 
tudy  ol  chancier.  In  iSgig  by  Fiiait,  in  1901  by  Quia  fm, 
and  in  rooi  by  the  first  volume  of  a  tetralogy  called  Tki  Jbifa 
>/  Snail  5ui.ii.  Of  aU  these  litei  books,  some  of  whidi  hnt 
3ctn  translated  into  English,  by  Coupems.  it  is  perhaps  BalBj 
in  which  the  peculiar  quabiy  ol  his  work  is  seen  at  psesou  ■ 
the  greatest  advantage-  This  Is  an  extreme  senaftivtDcs  ts 
psychological  phenomena,  expressed  inlermsof  singulaidciaeT 
itui  beauty.  The  talent  of  Couperus  is  like  a  rich  but  Hm^ 
ropical  flower  laden  with  colour  and  odour.  He  aepanid 
limselt,  aa  he  developed,  from  the  more  fanatical  members  ol  ik 

irriter,  ol  a  totally  diSerenl  clasa,  resembling  Couperus  only  is  Us 
lefiance  of  the  ruling  syslem  of  aesthetics,  is  the  promBtal 
Ultnmontane  politician  and  bishop,  E.  J.  A.  M.  Schaepnaa 
jrn  i844).wbose  poem  of  f4ja50jia  originally  appeared  in  lUL 
icenl  iwvellsts  of  some  polemical  vigour  are  H.  Bord  and  tbs 
ilzen.  A  vejy  delightful  talent  was  revealed  by  Fredeiid 
n  Eedeo  in  LiOt  Jekmj  (1S87},  a  prose  fairy-tale;  in  EHm 
)gi).  a  cycle  of  mysterious  and  musical  elegies;  and  in  ftm 
:Ci>UPsorre/fP(aUti«ai). a  very  melancholy  novel     Anoths 


ntolsr 

Heline  Swanh-Lapidoth  (bom  1859),  wixic 
xlongi  10  1887.  In  that  year  also,  in  wliiA 
ched  its  height  ol  fecundity,  wu  pubfaM 
the  powerful  and  scandalous  nalurahslic  novel.  A  Lft.  bf 
L.  van  Deyssd  (K.  J.  L.  Alberdingk  Thijm)  who  barf  UtkeKS 

t887  the  condition  of  modcra  Dutch  literature  renuined  cdb- 
paratively  stationary,  and  within  the  last  decade  o(  tbt  i(U 
century  was  definitely  declining.  In  1880,  It  is  true,  ft  new  pael 
Herman  Gorter,  made  his  appcannce  with  1  vohime  of  Uruvi 
verses  called  May,  eccentric  both  in  prosody  and  in  treataat 
He  held  his  own  without  any  marked  advance  towards  hicidltr 
or  variety.  Since  the  recogniiloB  of  Gorter,  howeyer,  no  really 
remarkable  talent  has  nude  itself  prominent  In  Dutch  poetry, 
unless  wo  except  P.  C,  Boutens.  whose  Kerru  In  189I  were 
r«dved  with  great  respect.  Willem  Kkios,  still  the  afute  sad 
somewhat  turbulent  leader  of  the  school,  collected  hli  poeBI  in 
r804  and  bis  critical  essays  in  iSgfi.  L  van  Deyssd,  Ihoo^ta 
eHective  reviewer,  continued  lo  lack  the  erudition  which  yiais 
should  have  brought  to  him.  Gorter  remained  Inehno, 
Heline  Swaitb-Lapidolh  still  gorgeous;  the  othen,  with  the 
exceptionof  Couperus,  showed  symptoms  of  sinking  into  vknce, 
The  entire  school,  now  that  the  slrag^e  (or  recognition  b  over, 
and  its  membera  are  accepted  as  little  classics  and  the  tyraitt 
of  tawe,  rests  on  its  triumphs  and  seepts  to  limit  itiell  to  a 
repetition  of  its  old  experiments.  The  leading  draraatisl  ei 
the  dose  of  the  century  was  Hermann  Heijermans  (b.  lUt). 
a  Jew  of  strong  realistic  and  socialistic  tendendca,  and  the 
author  of  innuraenhle  gloom)'  plays.  His  ChiUt  (iSqS)  and 
Oro  It  Labera  (iQoi)  particubtly  display  his  peculiar  (aknt 
Other  notable  products  of  drains  are  those  of  de  Koo.  wbese 
Tnlriai  BMinman  (t«oo>  and  Virr  Ton  (i^i)  are  eScctivt 
comedies.  Dutch  literature  pnsented  features  of  renaAaUr 
Interest  between  18S1  and  1BS8,  but  since  that  time  the  gcBtfsl 
heightening  of  the  average  of  merit,  the  abandonment  of  IlwcU 
dry  conventions,  and  a  recognition  of  the  artistic  value  of  words 
andfocnu,  ate  mow  evident  10  a  foreign  observer  than  any  very 
Important  single  exfiressioo  of  the  national  genius  b  literaiy 
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DUTCH  WARS 


DirrCH  WABS.  ■  eoannlnit  |EHnl  dtk  ten  m  ^rii*  ot 
Enraptui  mn  bclwem  i6;i  uHl  1678,  which  ccBtnd  chlcdy 
Dpoa  the  polilial  uid  damiDrrckL  iditioni  ol  Ite  NMhariiiuli 
*rith  EBfjand  ud  France.  By  Englkhmn  the  Utin  "  Dutch 
Waj»"iliaB&ifynT^[ed  tothc  twopanty  Dftv^wuiof  eAs^SA 
Mod  iM}-67  ud  to  the  Anglo-Dutch  or  nan]  put  ol  Ihc  wi[ 
Uut  be^  is  1671.  But  the  hit  ol  that  ni  put  ol  i  andi 
vider  struggle  by  land,  known  to  Coniinoitsl  bltMriioi  u  th> 
Dutch  War  ol  lijt-ji^  and  Ihc  Moond  part  at  thki  utide 
deab  with  their  slnjutc  on  the  nriouk  Iim  ti«n  of  Fruict,  which 
woa  iUuitntcd  by  tbe  gcniui  of  Turtnne  ud  Coodf. 
L  Nival  Opeiaiiohs 

Fitu  DMickWm  (id5z-5j],— Though  poUticalcaiuei  were  at 

ooaraMidal  riralry.  iL  was  thcrclore  natural  that  thcii  &nt 
CBCOUnteti  iliould  have  taken  place  between  flceli  enfoged  in 
convi^iDg  trade,  or  in  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  trade  of 
Ihcir  enemy.  Blawi  were  exchanjicd  before  war  was  fomally 
declared.  On  Ihe  uthoJ  May  1653  *n  Epglioh  officer,  Captain 
Yaiug.  ilopped  a  Dutch  convoy  near  tbc  Start  in  order  to 
cnloin  the  ulnle  to  tbe  Englbh  Ihg,  which  EngLuid  then 
demiaded  from  aD  wbo  uicd  the  Kai  nund  her  cnau.  The 
demand  was  reustcd.  aod  wai  only  yielded  to  after  a  ihirp 


a  peace 


in  the  B 


I  of  King  Charles  1.,  they  mode  ready  fot 
wu.  In  May  forty  uil  of  their  war-shi]H  appeared  ofl  Dover 
under  command  of  Mailin  [larpcruoon  Tromp— then  the  best 
known  of  tbfir  admiisll.  There  were  then  8  British  ships  in 
Dover  under  Rear-Admirol  Nicholas  Bourne,  and  i;  near  Rye 
■nder  Robert  Blake,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  soldier  who 
b«d  gained  a  great  reputation  in  the  CivU  War.  Blake  came  into 
Um  Straits  of  Dover  with  bis  sbips.ond  OH  the  r^th  of  May  a  sharp 
eoUuion  took  place  bclwceo  him  and  Tromp.  Bourne  joined  his 
countryman  after  the  action  began.  The  encounter,  which  tbe 
Dutch  attiibuled  to  tbe  Englith.  and  the  English  lathe  Dutch, 
made  war  inevitibk,  even  if  tbe  relatioos  ol  the  two  powen  had 

both  sides  look  the  form  of  attuki  on  trade.  Sir  George  Ayscue, 
who  bad  biledy  lelurncd  from  the  West  Indies,  wbilhcr  be  bad 
been  sent  to  subdue  tbe  Royalitt  party  in  Barbados,  had  ■  sharp 
encounter  with  a  Dutch  convoy  ivhile  on  his  way  up  Channel  to 
the  Downs,  and  hod  apturcd  several  priies.  Tbe  CouikU  of 
Stale,  bemg  mainly  aniious  to  destroy  the  Dutch  trade  and 


to  scatter  the  Dutch  herring  llect.  He  had  with  bin  6a  vcsieta, 
Ayicue  reniaiaed  in  the  Downs  with  it.  Soon  after  Blake  had 
gone,  Tromp  appeared  in  the  Downi  with  a  itroogei  force  and 
Uueatentd  an  attack  on  Ayscue.  Wont  a{  wind  prevented  the 
•peratlon.  Tromp  was  atsn  most  iatrotoo  collecting  tbe  home- 
coming Dutch  convoys,  and  teeing  thtin  sale  into  port.  He 
therefore  also  sailed  north  lo  Inert  the  Baltic  trade.  No  meeting. 
bowever,  took  place  between  bini  and  Btake,  while  bad  weather 
Mattered  the  Dutch.  Their  herring  fishery  was  ruined  for  the 
year,  and  Ihe  outcry  against  Tromp  was  lond.  He  was  nouii- 
outly  00  friend  to  the  LoevensteiH  parly  then  prevalent  Id 
Hdland,  and  was  ditplactd,  bis  place  being  Uken  by  Cornelius 
de  Witt  and  Michiel  Adriaanioon  de  Ruyicr.  De  Ruyter  wu 
■enl  ini*  the  Channel  10  convoy  Ihe  outward-bound  ccmvoys, 
■Dd  meet  the  homecoming  trade.  On  the  16th  of  August  he 
bod  an  encaunler  oil  Plymouth  with  Ayscue,  whom  he  worsted, 
■ud  tfacD  cruised  at  the  I«od'i  End.    The  loiluie  of  Ayscue,  who 


was  not  employed  tgiia  in  this  war,  induced  the  Coundl  of  State 

to  send  Btake,  wbo  hod  now  returned  from  the  north,  into  Iht 
Channel.  He  wu  Dot.  however,  more  succisiJul.  His  fleet  wu 
allowed  lo  become  scattered,  and  Ibe  Dutchman  brought  hit 
convoy  bock  sale  after  a  ponial  oeiioa  witb  Pens,  Blake's 
aubndinate.  on  the  16th  of  August. 

So  for  tbe  operations  had  been  coafined  to  oommerte  destroy' 
ing,  or  to  tbe  protection  of  trade  by  coawiy.  Tlw  nest  moves 
were  moR  portiy  warfiks.  Inthe  17th  ol  September  the  Dotcb 
appeandialorccoaihemoutholtbeTtaaiet,  and  Blske,wbcae 
Beet  was  coUgcted  in  the  Downs,  stood  ta  SB.  On  Ihe  iMh  ol 
Septembet  Ibe  first  md  battle  of  Ihe  war  was  fought  off  Ihe 
Kentish  Knock.aslioaloppaaitetbccoait  of  Eiaei.  ThcE^^ish 
Beet  (iBBding  10  Ibe  Bonb  pamed  to  west  of  the  Duuh,  and  then 
tDRKd.  In  tht  dote  engagement  which  followed,  the  Dutch 
wtit  defcucd.  They  did  net  fight  well,  and  Ibeir  failure  wu 
attributed  in  part  to  the  discontent  of  their  teanen  witb  Ihe 
tenovol  of  Tromp,  and  the  unpopularity  of  de  Win,  The 
aiaio-ieneial  fouod  it  neeenary  to  replace  Tromp,  who  wu  sC 
once  seat  to  i«i,  again  with  the  cbuge  of  Keing  the  autward- 
bound  trade  down  Channel,  and  waiting  for  the  horaewaiti- 
bound.  Blake  had  not  remained  on  tbe  cout  of  H<riUnd,  for  the 
CooncU  of  State  wu  ttai  trmoat  u  intent  at  ibe  Dutch  on 
oMvoyiBg  trade  or  BwlesttBg  tbe  eoemy'i.  It  brou^t  its  fleet 
bark,  and  then  divided  the  ships,  seDding  some  to  the  north 
with  Faia,  and  keeping  the  others,  40  in  all,  with  Blake  m  the 
Downs.  Thus  when  Tromp  appeared  "  at  the  back  ol  tba 
Goodwins  "  with  a  dcet  of  So  war-ships  and  a  crowd  of  laercbtot 
vessels  on  tbe  igtb  ol  November,  Blake  wu  not  in  a  poBlioa 
to  engage  bim  witb  any  assured  prospect  of  tncccss.  But  he 
made  Cke  attempt,  and  a  hot  engagement  took  place  oS  Dnnge- 
nec*  on  the  joiji.  Two  English  veuds  were  Uken,  sad  the  tii« 
would  have  been  giewtct  if  toraeof  the  En^ish  captains  had  not 
shown  thciuHrlves  backward.  Many  of  Ihe  ships  were  merchant 
veuds  pressed  or  hired,  and  commanded  by  their  own  skippcn, 
who  displayed  little  military  spirit.  Blake,  wbo  oSered  to 
resign,  complained  nf  the  conduct  of  many  ol  them,  and 
•one  were  punished.  The  Council  of  State  uw  the  necessity  lor 
rooking  a  strong  eflort  against  Tromp,  who  ranged  tbe  Channel 
unopposed.  Penn  wu  cecaJM  (luai  Ihe  north,  Richanl  Deone 
and  George  Mook  were  united  with  Blake  u  "  admirals  and 
generals  at  sea,"  and  a  competent  force  was  collected  by  the 
middle  of  Fcbmory.     Tbe  legend  (fcr  it  is  nothing  more)  diat 

iiaention  to  sweep  the  Figl^h  ofi  the  aea,  refers  to  this  period. 
On  the  iSth  of  February  i6jj  the  Dutch  adimml,  wbo  bad 
now  collected  Ihe  homeward-bound  convoys,  was  oH  Flymoulb 
on  his  wsy  back  to  HotUnd,  sod  wu  attacked  by  Ihe  E.^ish 
fleet.  The  encaunler.  which  lasted  from  the  iSlh  la  Ihe  loth  at 
February  and  ranged  from  Plymoulh  to  Calais,  is  commonly 
named  the  "  Three  Days' Batile  "  and  woadetciibed  by  Clarendon 
u  ".stupendout."  The  Dutch  admiral  brau^  hit  charjEc  of 
merchant  shipi  up  CbBancl  between  him  and  the  French  ^ra. 
His  war-ships  were  artaagcd  in  what  was  called  a  half-moon, 
ood  wat  in  fact  an  obtuse  angle  with  his  flaphip,  the 
"  Bredetode,"  at  the  ipei.  During  the  iSth  and  igih,  the 
attacks  of  the  English  though  fierce  were  partial,  and  met  with 
■     ■  mplain  of  tl 


some  confusion  in  Calais  roods.  Yet  by  Uking  advantage  of  ihc 
dark,  and  Ihe  Incn  of  the  tide,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  great 
majorily  of  bit  mcithant  thipt  home.  Tbe  English  fleet  had 
suSeied  severely,  Blake  himaeU  wu  seiiOBsly  WDunded,  and  hit 
colleague  Deane  wu  also  hurt.  Blake't  wound  dlMbled  him 
gieally  through  the  remainder  of  tbe  war. 

Tlie  Three  Days'  Battle  wu  followed  by  a  paiMe  in  Ibe  war. 
On  the  English  side  much  damage  had  to  be  repaired.    The 


hf  unprecedented  magnitude. 

n  torefit  ships,  raise  crewt,andprovioeroru]enui 

■ouadcd.    Tbe  dose  approach  cl  thi  gmt  f 


odealwilh 


by  tl 


DUTCH  WAKS 


criiii  in  which  Cnimwdl  eipellHl  tlic  Lung  PuliimcDt 
aUbliihcd  Ibe  PratectociU  (17th  oi  April  ifiu),  miy  bin 
■dine  inaucDre.  The  fleet  idfacied  to  the  oeir  pnicnunen 
Ibe  iind  «(  ApcU.  On  Uw  Dutch  tide  much  dtDUge  bid  I 
fcpiiced,  ukd  tbric  (smpUalcd  tdmiaiiiulioi).  by  fi< 
p«Ddent  Admiralty  boards,  rendered  rapid  wo ' 
They  had  also  begun  to  realize  (bat  the  quality  of 
inferior.  ReOeciion  had  further  ^Dwn  than  that  to  bampec 
their  fleets  by  imposhg  the  direct  protection  of  a  great  flock  of 
merchant  ihipi  on  ihem  ma  not  even  ui  eflectual  way  lo  protect 
eommercs.  When,  therefore,  Tromp  waa  oeii  lent  10  tea,  it  wu 
with  an  unhampered  fleet  of  war-abipa,  and  for  the  purpose  <rt 
bringing  tbe  English  fleet  to  battle- 
In  ipiie  of  their  heavy  losei  and  tbtii  awkward  adminlitn- 
tion.  tbe  Dutch  wen  at  ua  before  Ibe  end  of  May,  and  wen  dou 
to  the  mouth  of  Ibe  Thames.  Tbe  Englith  fleel^wat  not  alt  ready. 
Part  wu  in  the  river  fitting  out  under  Blake,  who  bad  not  fully 
recovered  from  bis  wound.  T^e  bulk  of  it  waa,  however,  ready 
for  KTvice,  and  Blake'i  colieaguei.  Monk  and  Deaoe,  attacked 
Tromp  on  the  ind  at  June.  Diangea  ol  wind  nude  tbe  battle 
lomewbat  confused.  At  fint  tbe  English  were  10  windward  and 
tbey  bore  down  with  Ror-Admiral  John  Lawson  jn  coBinund  of 
the  van.  Tiomp,  conscious  thai  his  ihips  were  weaker  in  build, 
■t  6nt  drew  awiy,  flruig^at  tbe  spa  tt  of  the  English  ships  in  order 
to  cripple  them.  A  shift  ol  the  wind  having  given  him  (be 
wettlvr-gage,  he  concen.ratcd  a  vigorous  attack  on  Liwson. 
But  tbe  wind  dunged  agaiu  and  iniijlened  the  weatber-gage  to 
tbe  English.  Monk  and  Deane  brought  on  a  general  action,  in 
whicb  the  Dutch  were  outmatched,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  their 
own  coast.  Deane  was  alajn  by  a  cannoii«ho(  by  the  side  of  his 
cidleague  Monk,  who  threw  bis  cloak  over  tbe  nangled  body. 
Blake,  informed  by  the  sound  ol  the  anaon.  which  was  audible 
on  (he  Thames,  that  an  action  wu  in  progieas,  honied  10  >ea  and 
idined  Honk  in  tbe  puiuit  of  the  Dutch  on  (he  jrd  of  June. 
Tromp  wia  driven  in(o  port  and  told  the  stats-general  that  Ibey 
must  build  bet(er  ships  tl  (hey  wished  (o  beat  the  English  at  sea. 
Blake  was  forced  by  his  still  unhealed  wound  (o  go  athoie.  and 
tbe  sole  comntand  was  left  to  Monk,  who  remained  cruising « the 
coast  of  HoUaad.  Tbe  stales-general  now  sought  for  peace,  but 
Ciomwell't  demaods  were  eiceuive,  and  could  not  be  accepted 
witboutaiairenderoflheindependenceof Holland.  Alasteflort 
wai  therefore  made  to  regain  the  command  of  the  sea.  A  great 
fleet  wu  Gtied  out,  partly  at  Flushing,  partly  in  the  Teiel. 
Between  the  i6ih  aad  tbe  joth  of  July  Tromp,  by  a  series  of 
skilful  maniEuvres,  united  the  divided  Dutch  squadrons  In  tbe 
lace  of  Monk's  fleet,  and  on  tbe  jDth  he  stood  out  la  9ca  with  the 
wind  in  his  Favour,  and  gave  battle.  Mote  than  a  hundred  vesseb 
were  engaged  on  either  side.  The  Dutfh  admiral  manimivrcd  to 
keep,  and  Monk  to  gain,  the  weather-gage,  Tbe  fleeta  passed  on 
opposile  tacks,  and  the  Dutch  tried  to  destroy  their  enemy  with 
Gce-ahips  wilbDU(  luccess.  At  tatt  the  weathetly  qualities  of  the 
■hips  enabled  Monk  to  break  ibtough  the  Dutch  line,  cutting 
some  of  their  ships  off  from  the  othen,  Tbe  veueli  thus  cut  ofl 
ficd  to  the  Maas,  and  Tniinp  with  the  othen  retired  lo  th* 
TeieL  He  wu  shot  dead  by  a  mnskcL  bullet  In  the  ntteat. 
The  loH  ol  life  had  been  heavy  on  both  sides.  Sii  captains  of- 
Modk'l  fleet  were  slain.  The  Dutch  now  sought  peace,  and 
CnmiiieU  offered  bettet  terms.  During  the  fighting  in  tbeNoitb 
Sa  the  Meditimnean  trade  ol  England  had  suffered  severely. 
A  squadron  of  trading  shjps  and  a  lew  war  vessels  were  blocked  in 
Itallaa  ports  till  some  of  them  were  taken  and  othen  forced  lo 
■ec  in  March  1653  oB  Leghorn.  Tbe  battle  of  the  31st  ol  July 
Wat  the  last  teiious  operation  of  the  war,  (hough  peace  was  not 

Stand  Dn/cM  Wat  (riMj-^;).— Alikough  the  formal  dedtra- 

till  March  iM;,  the  opetat ions  of  the  second  Dutch  War  begin  in 
October  tlAy  Tbe  king  and  his  brotber  the  duke  of  York 
Uamei  II.),  «ha  wen  Urgely  iniereMed  in  (he  sUve-liadiag 
Guinea  Conqjany ,  were  eager  to  remove  tbe  Duidi  ports  from  Ibe 
•lave  coast.  They  knew  that  war  with  the  Republic,  which  had 
tacoreitd  very  tapidly  Imn  the  disattci*  of  the  war  of  lAji-jj, 


WDuldbepopnlatwftfatfaelndmftdaiMsInEngtBBd.  HwynSed 
■bo  on  tbe  known  reluctance  ol  the  Dutch  gavemineat  to  go  Is 
war.  la  October  i66j,  tbcritoie,  a  squadron  was  sent  outioidki 
conunand  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes  to  aiiack  tbe  Dutch  in  Ganbia 
and  America.  Their  posts  on  tbe  African  coast  were  c>plw«d 
and  New  Arastcidam  (now  New  York)  taken.  Tbe  slale*- 
geneial  under  (he  skilful  managemenl  ol  the  Grand  Pensionary, 
John  de  Wiu,  retaliated  by  sending  de  Ruytei  from  the  Mcdiui- 
ranean,  where  he  was  cruising  against  the  Barbary  pfntcs,,  ta 
fallow  Hahnea.  De  Ruyict  te-eatablishcd  the  Dutch  poau  ia 
Gamtua^  and,  though  he  lailed  to  retake  New  AntlenlaD,  did 
mttch  injury  la  English  trade  before  be  returned  to  Holland.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  all  colonial  scltleBenta  betoogcd  >l  that 
lime  exclusively  to  England,  and  the  war  was  made  entirely  by 
her,  attd  in  her  interest,  Scotland  and  Ireland  having  do  abaie. 
Numbers  of  Scotch  sailors  and  of  English  dcserten  served  in  Ite 
Dutch  flce(  in  (his  war— (he  bad  administration  of  the  rsavy  a^ 
the  constant  ill-trcatmeat  ol  (he  ciews  having  caused  hitia 
discontent.  Other  attacks  were  made  on  Dutch  trade  duriag 
1M4,  but  tbe  great  opera  lions  ol  war  did  not  bcgia  till  May  1  bti. 
In  that  monlb  the  duke  of  York  WIS  on  the  elsl  coast  of  England 
wiibaSeetof  Eolo^ouil,  composed,  according  10  tbe  custom  d 
the  thnc,  of  vesscli  of  all  ilzei.  A  Dutch  fleet  of  ODUespoKfing 
strength  was  sent  10  Ka,  under  command  ol  Baron  Opdam  van 
Wassenier.  In  this  war  we  do  tut  find  that  the  movemcnu  af 
fleets  were  tubotdinaled  to  the  work  ol  providing  convoy.  They 
were  seat  to  sta  lot  the  much  more  intelligent  porpoM  of  lecLinf 
out  tbe  enemy  tod  driving  him  ofi.  1(  was  undentood  that  tbe 
trade  ol  the  victor  would  be  secure. 

Tbe  firal  battle  took  place  from  jo  to  40  m.  S.E.  tt  LowestsA, 
on  tbe  3rd  of  June  166;.  By  the  had  conduct  of  some  of  the 
caplaiminlhecentreof  (be  Dulch  line,  the  English,  lAofCH^* 
with  mudi  spirit,  wen  able  to  win  a  considerable  wztavy. 
Opdam'a  fla^ip  was  blown  up  and  be  perished.  But  the 
pursuit  ol  (he  Englid  fleet  was  feeble,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Dutch  was  ably  coveted  by  Cornelius  vas  Tromp,  ton  ol  Uania 
Tromp.  Much  scandal  wai  caused  by  the  myileriout  cimiB- 
slances  In  which  an  order  to  shorten  sail  wai  given  in  tbe  Engbk 
flagship,  and  doubit  were  eipreated  ol  the  courage  ol  the  di^  oi 
VotL  He  withdrew,  or  was  withdrawn,  from  the  active  caB- 
mand  at  sea,  and  was  nplaod  by  the  ear!  of  Sandwich.  On  the 
Dutch  side  vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  enforce  ffoi 
discipline.  Four  of  the  captains  who  bad  misbehaved  oti  the  jid 
ol  June  were  shot  for  cowardice,  and  nthera  wcrs  4*vninr4 
De  Ruyter  was  named  commander-in<hief,  and  John  de  Wilt, 
or  later  bit  brother  Comeiius,  ac<;ompanicd  tbe  aduiiaJ  as 
delegate  of  tbe  stales-general  lo  support  hb  authority.  Tbe 
earl  ol  Sandwich  did  nothing  becoming  a  capable  cammBiidcT. 
I  the  fleet  made  no  sllcmpi  ID  hl~-t.^-  (^ 


ptiie-hunting  plot  with  the  king  of  DenmacL  The  object  wu  u 
plunder  a  Dutch  convoy  which  had  taken  refuge  at  Beitea  » 
Norway,  (hen  uni[ed  (o  Denraark.  Tbe  mutual  Inlereit  ct  ite 
asBodatea  led  to  the  failure  of  the  plot.  Sir  Thomas  Teddmaa. 
who  was  lent  by  Sandwich  10  attack  the  Dutch  al  Bergen,  was 
suspected  by  tbe  Danish  governor  of  intending  lo  ptay  Use,  was 
fired  on  by  the  batteries,  and  was  beaten  off.  De  Suyler 
covered  the  return  of  the  trade  to  Holknd.  Sandwich,  who  bad 
priaes,  unlawfully  seized  part  of  their  cargoet  for 


nefit  ol 


le  other  flag 


outoywi 


fleet  and  the  country.  Sandwich  was  disfjiatn^ 
and  his  command  was  Iranslerred  lo  Monk,  with  whom  was 
atsodated  (he  king's  cousin.  Prince  Rupert.  Tbe  war  had  w  lu 
been  unsucoislul  tot  England,  The  victory  of  the  jrd  of  Jwe 
was  barren.  Great  injury  was  inflicted  on  English  trade  by 
Dutch  CTvIsen,  while  the  wasteful  administration  ol  his  offirtia 
reduced  the  king's  treasury  lo  mudl  embarrassment.  Wiua 
suspended  Ihe  movements  ol  (he  fleets. 

Tbe  year  16M  (called  the  uniu  ftiriMii,  lot  it  tnduded  tiK 
plague  and  Ihe  Gre  of  London)  was  nuifced  by  fierce  flghiiag 
and  changes  of  fotluoe.    The  Fnnch,  who  had  sigiicd  a  treaty 


re  rehiclant^  Indtictd  to  i 
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Itii  im  11  llii  iiiiiiiln  III  Ea^Bd.  By  May  ■  Dntdi R«(  o( 
•ooe  dgbly  hU  m  U  h,  pnpuing  to  wilcb  the  Enntiih. 
■ndanlte  with  the  Fmch,  U«k  and  Rupert  oen  fitiir 
K  6Rt  ol  Dcaily  tbg  aat  ilrength  in  the  Tluma.  Undi 
inBucac*  ol  tbdr  (car  ol  ■  French  naval  (om  King  Cbi 
minittcn  romniitted  a  gnat  blunder.  Tiny  dnodied  Foncs 
Supcn  into  Ibe  OummI  with  m  tUpa,  Itavins  llonk  irftk 
onlrs;  to  face  Um  Dutch.  Tta«  bifliak  eoufaaader  put  i 
■sd  feuod  llw  enemy  asebMcd  oo  tk>  coaM  ol  Fludi 
Ibiw  divisioni.  He  boldly  attacked  tbs  van,  hopinc  to  crii . .  . 
before  it  t«uld  be  helped  by  the  centre  and  rear.  lUi  daring 
and  odl-judtBd  move  hniught  on  the  Four  Dayi'  Battle  or  the 
iil,nHt,jnland<thof  JuDe(0,S.).  On  the  i«  the  Putch  van, 
undn  Conieliut  van  Tninip,  bore  the  brunt  of  tlic  Engliih  aCtick. 
The  fighting  n>  very  fierce.  One  Engliih  admiral,  Sir  William 
Bethdey,  »*>  ilahi,  and  another,  Sir  John  Hamun,  wu  in 
great  danger.  Honk  drew  oil  it  nigh  t  without  doing  aU  the  ham 
be  had  v^btd  to  the  Dutch.  During  the  and  of  June  the  llceti 
engaged  again,  and  on  thta  day  the  lelf-will  of  Van  Tromp, 


■DBie  of  the  <hipl  in  Ibe  van.  prevented  De  Ruyter  from  making 
fall  ue  of  bin  numben.  Yet  Monk  wu  clearly  avertai«l,  and 
m  the  jrd  be  piepaml  to  relml  to  the  Tliamet  During  thia 
movement  the  "  Prinn  "  (ido)  carrying  the  Osg  of  Admiral  Sic 
Robert  Ayscue,  ran  on  the  GaUoper  Sand,  and  vu  lot.  In 
the  evening  Prince  Rupert  returned,  and  by  hugging  the  coafl  of 
Kent  to  the  louth  of  the  fleets,  wis  able  to  rejoin  his  coUeague. 
Monk  and  Rupert  renewed  the  battle  on  the^th.    It  was  tonght 


wfthei 


■a  the  Thai 

The  Dutch  remained  muters  ol  the  approach  to  the  Tlninel 
till  the  3iit  of  July.  Tlley  menaced  the  cout  of  Essex,  and 
could  easQy  have  covered  an  invasion  of  England  by  a  French 
array  if  Louis  XIV.  hid  been  dsposed  to  send  one.    Danger 

the  list  of  July  Monk  and  Rupert  were  enabled  by  ■  happy 
arnibination  of  wind  and  tide  to  set  to  tea  through  the  passage 
called  Ibe  Swin.  A  storm  which  acitttrK!  both  fleets  ddityed 
their  meeting  tiH  theislh  of  July.  On  (hat  and  Ihc  two  succeed- 
ing days  the  Dutch  were  agnin  defeated  and  dcivrn  Into  port. 
The  English  fleet  then  burnt  the  Dutch  East  India  Company's 
dockyard  at  Tcrschclting,  inflicting  grcDl  loss.    But  the  fruits 

hoping  to  eflect'  a  junction  with  a  French  squadron.  The 
French  failed  to  keep  tiyst,  and  De  Ruytec  was  watched  by 
Rupert,  who  was  now  in  lole  command.  Monk  hiving  been 
Kcalled  to  London  to  take  command  amid  the  confusion  caused 
d  the  failureof  King  Charics's 
h  vigour  end  here.  Embar- 
J  terms  with  hi)  padiamcni, 
impatible  with  a  policy  which 
hJECis,  the  king  pieferred  to 
ipena  wnat  money  i»  coum  conunand  on  taijing  troops,  and 
neglected  his  fleet.  Peace  negotiation)  were  begun  with  the 
Dutch,  and  the  line-ol-battle  ship)  weie  put  out  of  commlKiati, 
A  light  squadron  was,  however,  kept  at  lea  (0  injure  the  Dutch 
trade,  and  as  no  amustlce  wu  ansnged  the  Republic  wu  free 
locontinuc  warlike  opciations.    The  Dutch,  being  well  aware  of 

rnl  fleet  again  under  (he  command  of  De  Ruyter  in  June.  It 
entered  the  Thames,  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Medway,  and 

burnt  both  the  dockyard  at  Chatham  and  *  number  of  the 
Bnest  *hips  in  ihe  navy  which  were  lying  in  the  rivet.  A  terrible 
mnic  pttv.iilcd  in  Iflndon,  where  an  altaek  was  ejpecled. 
The  Dutch  were  content  with  Ihc  injury  Ihcy  had  done  at 
Iropptd  down  the  river.    De  Ri 


Ihe  fire  and 

vemrocni  1 
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July.    During 

had  fought  a  suicnsFul  campaign  in  the 

Ibe  French  on  whom  he  luAicted  a  Kvetc  defeat 


John 


on  the  ■4th  ol  June.    Brtbeterauof  tbcpcactEB^aadictaiiieil 
poeseMion  of  New  Vock,  but  the  war,  though  it  contained 

rUrd  Dmlch  War  <i^a-74).— This  wu  differed  vary 
malciklly  In  Iti  l&ceptjoo  u»d  CDBduci  ftoen  the  bat  and  second. 
"Aey  had  beto  popular  Id  Entfuid.  and  even  the  Jecond  gavo 
PjigHJimMi  DM  a  Bide  10  be  ptoud  of.  The  tUid  was  under- 
taken by  tho  Ung  in  pumdt  of  a  policy  arranged  between  him 
■nd  hii  cousin  Louii  XIV.  Thdr  avowed  abject  wu  a  partition 
of  Holland,  but  then  wa*  ■  wcrel  undentaodlng  that  King 
Charles  II.  was  to  etfabUih  Xonian  CalboHdsn,  and  to  make 
himielf  de^iotic  In  England,  with  the  bdp  al  the  French  kii^. 
Thb  hiddni  puipoar  was  Mipoctcd,  and  Ibe  war  became  Inlinely 
unpopular  with  tbg  EngUrii  paiUauent  and  lulion.  Parliament 
would  grant  the  king  no  aut^iUc*,  and  h(  could  find  Ibe  meam 
of  fitting  out  a  fleet  only  by  defnuidlnfl  bii  cttdlmt.  The 
English  Been  wen,  therefore,  conpintlvtl]'  MoaU,  mm  ill- 
piovided  and  had  to  co-opeiale  adtb  Fnncb  Kpiwlioni  «4tldi  in 
the  then  raw  Mate  of  King  Louis'  young  Btvy,  proved  bwffideM 

In  this  a*  In  former  wan,  atlackion  Dutch  commerce  preceded 
a  formal  declaration  of  boalilitla.  On  the  ijlh  el  Uareh  iSri 
Sir  Robert  Holmes  felt  Upon  a  Dutch  convoy  under  the  command 
of  Van  NcB  in  the  Channel.  In  the  penuiy  of  the  doikyaidl 
Holmes  cfKild  not  be  provided  with  the  force  he  was  promised, 
and  the  enteipiiic  was  bul  partially  ncciBful.  It  was  cbai^ 
acteristlc  of  the  momlity  of  his  time  and  the  spirit  of  the  Enghah 
navy  as  It  had  been  shaped  by  the  corrupt  govemmewt  of 
Charies  II.,  that  the  ofliceis  concerned  quarrelled  violently  axd 
accnsedoneonolherof fnnd.  Alleetol6aiallwaiwilhdiffici^y 
got  together  under  the  duke  of  York,  who  now  went  to  K*.  lor 
the  second  time.  The  duke  waa  joined  in  May,  and  at  Fotta- 
mouth,  by  40  French  ship!  under  the  cemte  d'Estries,  1  Mldltr 
and  noble  who  had  been  made  an  adiidral  late  in  life.  The  aUIca 
entered  the  ^orlh  Sea  but  did  not  take  the  oOendve  agtinU 
the  Duti^.  The  English  were  ill  supplied,  and  wcN  compelled 
lo  anchor  at  Southwold  Bay  on  the  coast  of  SuHolk  in  order  10 
obtain  wstTT  and  providons.  The  Dutch,  who  had  to  roolend 
with  an  overw  helming  French  invasion  on  shore,  neverthtkM 
fitted  out  a  tieet  ol  70 10  So  sail  of  the  Rne  and  Ihe  command  was 
given  to  De  Ruyter,  On  the  i«h  of  May  1671  he  lell  upon  Ibe 
atlin  in  a  N.W,  wind.  D'Eut^,  who  wa*  Mationed  with  Ui 
iquidron  ai  (he  south  end  of  the  line,  went  lo  sea  on  the  pott 
lack,  heading  to  the  S.E,  The  English,  who  constituted  the 
centre  and  rear,  stood  out  on  the  starboard  tack.  Thus  the  alhet 
were  at  once  divided  into  two  widely  separated  bodies,  and  the 
Dutch  admire]  was  able  to  concentnte  neariy  his  whole  loice 
on  the  centre  division,  which  suffend  severely.  The  flagship  of 
the  duke  of  York,  the  "  Prince  "  (loo),  wu  M  ihiltered  that 
he  was  compeUcd  to  leave  her,  and  go  lo  Ibe  "St  Michael." 
Thr  '"  Royal  James  "  (100),  Ihe  flagship  of  his  second  in  cora- 
*,  the  ear!  of  Sandwich,  after  befng  mudi  shatlered  by  the 
1  artillery,  was  wl  alight  by  a  fire-ship,  and  deslfoyed  with 
lous  loss  of  Bfe.  The  eari  himsdf  pertshed.  His  body 
icked  up  three  days  afterwards,  so  disfigured  that  it  wu 
only  recogniied  by  the  star  on  his  coat.  The  ships  at  the  head 
'  English  line  al  Isal  tacked  to  the  support  of  the  centre, 
t  evening  De  Ruyter  drew  off.  A  foolish  allcmpt  was 
lo  cisjm  his  retreat  as  a  victory,  but  Ihe  allies  were  loo 
ly  damaged  to  attempt  an  attack  on  the  Dutch  during  the 
if  the  year.  The  Republic  was  to  hard  pressed  by  the 
h  Invasion  that  It  had  to  land  Ihe  gunpowdet  from  ils  ships 
for  the  service  of  lis  army. 
In  i6ys  the  allies  made  an  effort  to  Invade  Kollind  from  Ihe 
a  coast.  Prince  Rupert  repbced  Ihc  duke  of  York,  who  as  a 
Oman  Catholic  was  driven  from  office  by  the  newly  passed 
at  Act.  He  was  supplied  nn Ih  54  ships  and  was  jdned  enily  In 
:e  year  by  d'Eslifea  with  17.  Soldiers  were  embaritrd,  and  in 
May  Ihe  allied  fleet  stood  over  lo  Ihe  Dutch  coast.    The  dlstren 


but  the  patriot] 
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De  Rnjrta  they  poBCsed  m  tdmEnl  of  CDUuniiiiMc  ilutl  and 
hnoic  chunclcr.  He  look  up  an  anchorage  it  SchoonevcJd  and 
Mood  en  bb  guud.  On  the  iSth  of  Uay  Rupcit  and  d'Eiirfei, 
beiieving  that  De  Ruyter  was  too  much  iliaid  o(  theti  »up*rior 
nnmbtn  to  wotuie  toaea,  jtBIinaiquadronoflighl  vesselinnd 
GT«-*hipi  la  attack  him,  but  he  took  the  oEenaive  at  once, 
Kaltuing  the  light  aquadnui,  and  faUing  with  energy  on  the  nit 

waa  laken  at  a  disadvantage.  On  thia  occaiion  the  Engiiih 
placed  (he  F»nch  in  the  ccotre,  in  oider  1o  avoid  lucb  a  lepaia- 
tioD  as  had  taken  place  in  the  battle  at  Southwold  Bay.  But  the 
diipeaition  made  dd  diCereoce  in  the  result.  De  Ruyter  coacen- 
tialed  OD  the  van  and  centre  of  the  alliei,  and  in  ipite  of  hii  great 
infeiiozity  ol  Dumben  was  able  to  be  luperior  at  the  point  of 

iatisfied  with  having  averted  the  isvaiion  of  his  country, 
anchored  at  Wcst-Kappel. 

Seven  days  later,  on  the  4lh  of  June,  a  second  eocountei  took 
place.  The  French  vere  now  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  line  as  it 
engaged.  Tbe  Dutch  admiral,  who  had  tbc  advantage  ol  the 
wjnd,f(llDntheEnglijhiathevaa>ndcenlte.     Hiiinfetiority  in 


1  of  HoUai 


of  July  the  allies  again  ■ 


n  the 


psand  two  thousand  in  IralupoiU.  De  Ruylei 
been  laiKd  to  70  vetaeli,  but  the  alUci  bad  also  been  reinforced 
and  were  40  strong.  On  the  iitb  of  August  the  Dutch 
admiral  kept  in  the  thallew  waters  of  the  coast  looking  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  10  attack.  On  the  tith  of  Aagutt  the 
wind,  which  had  been  westerly,  turned  to  the  S.E.,giviag  hi 01  (he 
weather  gage.  The  French  division  was  leading,  and  De  Ruyter 
fell  furiously  upon  the  Engliih  in  the  centie  and  rear.  The  French 
were  kept  in  pliy  by  a  small  squadron  unde i  Bankcrl,  while  De 
Ruyter  drove  Prince  Rupert  in  the  centre  out  of  the  line,  and  in 
the  rear  Cornelius  van  Tromp  fought  a  desperate  dud  with  the 
English  rem  division  commanded  by  Sir  E.  Spragge.  The  two 
admirals  engaged  in  a  species  of  personal  conflict,  and  each  was 
compelled  to  shift  hii  flag  to  another  vessd.  While  Sir  £. 
Sprsgge,  whose  second  llag^ip  was  shattered  by  the  Dutch  lire. 


s  ol  a  creditable  kind. 


1  act  which  forbade  the  purchase  of  foreign.built  vessels. 
k>  England  withdrevi  ftom  her  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.,  ih 
er  powers  of  Europe,  IrighlEnKl  tty  the  growth  of  the  afgrei 
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ships  Itom  the  North  Sea  and  the  ocean.     The  Du:i 
pay  tubventions  Lo  their  Gernua  allies,  and  tc 
army,  could  spare  litJe  lor  their  fleet.     For  trnnt 


to  effort 


from  French  privateers.  In  i6;*  a  revdi  of  the  people  of  Sicily 
against  Ihfii  Spanish  niltrsgave  the  French  kinganopportunilyd 
•diing  the  island,  Spain,  unable  to  delend  ilspossessionssingle- 
handcd,  appealed  10  the  Dutch  for  naval  help.  In  September 
167J  De  Ruyter  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  with  iS  sail  of 

was  all  that  Holland  could  spare.  The  Duuh  admiral,  who  was 
bampcied  niher  than  helped  by  his  Spanish  allies,  did  his  best  to 
make  good  bis  weakness  by  skilful  management.  He  cruised  off 
Ucaaina  to  intercept  the  supplies  which  were  being  braushl  la  the 


(otce  a>  much  u  pouible,  he  abstained  from  luch  Ticocwia 
Btucks  as  he  had  made  in  1671  and  1673.  When  Duqunc 
appeared  on  the  7th  of  January  1676  near  the  Lipari  laUsda.  De 
Ruyter  allowed  them  to  get  the  weather-gafc.  And  ob  Ike 
8lh  of  January  waited  passively  lor  their  attack.  The  Frock, 
with  more  recklessness  than  wjs  usual  with  them  in  later  timci, 
bore  down  on  their  enemy  courageously  but  in  aome  disorder. 
Their  leading  ihips  were  severely  mauled,  and  thdr  whole  fom 
•o  cripiried  that  they  could  make  no  punuii  ol  the  Dutch  lAcm 
they  drew  off,  their  injured  ships  beiiNg  towed  by  tbe  ^ranrih 
^eys,  in  the  late  alternoon.  Duqueane  was  able  to  rod 
Messina  and  Join  the  French  ships  at  anchor  ther^  Dc  Ruyicr 
made  hia  way  to  Palermo,  which  was  in  the  hand*  <ii  the 
Spaniards.  One  ol  his  vessels  sank  on  the  way  and  he  was 
reduced  to  r7.  It  is  true  that  bis  allies  provided  him  with  10 
ships  ol  their  own,  but  the  Spanish  ruvy  had  simk  tn  object 
inefficiency.  Their  commander,  the  marquis  of  Bayvna, 
arrogantly  insisted  on  occupying  the  centre  ol  the  line  with  hi* 
worthless  squadron  instead  ol  allowing  his  ships  to  bescaltcRd 
among  the  Dutch  lor  support.  When  on  the  iind  of  Apijl  the 
'     "         "~  ships,  oB  AgoBia, 
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hghtmg  waa,  in  fact, 
con&ned  to  the  vans  of  the  two  fleets.  After  the  battle  Ih*  allies 
retired  to  Syracuse,  where  De  Ruyter  died,  and  where  ibcit  ahipa 
were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  French  a  month  later,  Rcmfotia- 
ments  sent  out  fmn  HolUnd  were  stopped  in  the  Stnili  id 
Gibraltar  and  blockaded  in  Cadiz.  The  French  nowincd  maaien 
of  the  Mediierranean.  Inthcmeaniime,  however,  an^iy  disputes 
had  arisen  between  France  and  England,  king  Louis  XIV. 
enforced  bis  belligerent  rights  at  sea  with  ai  much  disregard  al 
neutral  interesu  as  was  shown  by  England  in  later  tioo.  His 
navil  officers  insisted  on  making  prize  of  all  Dutch-btiUt  vessels 
found  under  the  English  Sag.  In  1678  war  seemed  inunirieBt 
between  France  and  England.  King  Louis  then  withdrew  his 
soldiers  from  Sicily,  and  made  the  peace  ol  Nijmwegen. 


II.  Operations  ok  Land 
The  contemporary  military  history  of  Europe  included,  fiitf. 
the  war  between  France  and  Spain,  i6s4-jq,  usually  called  the 
Spanish  Fronde,  of  which  the  most  notable  incident  was  the  great 
bailie  of  the  Dunes  fought  on  the  t4ih  ol  June  i6sS  belweea 
the  French  and  English  under  Turenrtc  and  the  Spaniards  uoda 
Condi,  in  which  a  contingent  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  bore  a 
conqjicuoui  part.  About  the  same  time  a  war  was  loughl  in 
northern  Europe  (1655-60),  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  Ihm 
days'  battle  of  Warsaw  (iSth,  igth,  jolh  July  1656),  and  the 
successful  invasion  of  Denmark  by  the  Swedes,  carried  out  frwa 
island  to  island  over  the  frozen  sea  (Febniaty  165S),  and  culminal- 
ing  in  a  long  siege  of  Copenhagen  (r65S-5o).  Between  the 
second  and  third  wart  of  England  and  the  United  Provinces  came 
the  short  War  of  Devolution  (iM?-^)— a  war  of  sieGCS  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  which  the  French  were  commanded  chiefly  by 
Turenne.  In  t668  the  French  under  Condi  made  a  rapid  con- 
quest of  Fnnche-Comlf.  This  was,  however,  given  up  nt  the 
peace.  The  war  of  i67i-)B,  the  first  of  the  three  great  wars  cl 
Louis  XIV.,  waa  fought  on  a  (rander  mle. 
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Im—iht  4  HilOmi,  i^.— Tbe  di[4omacy  of  Loidi  Iwl, 
bcfora  Hie  (iiitbrMk  «f  mr,  deprived  Hellud  of  twr  illia— 
Engliod  <tRaty  of  Davir,  1670),  Sweden  (treity  of  StockhcJin, 
1671]  ind  the  cmponr,  ud  when  he  dedated  wu  od  the  United 
Piavincn  In  Uarch  iftji,  it  leeined  that  the  Dutch  could  oOer 
little  mJitoDce.  The  French  army  under  Louii  In  penon 
■tarted  from  Chaiierofmndmirched  down  the  MeuKUDOppoKd. 
Thcpovcrful  Dutch  [orlrcssof  Muiliicht  wumul:ed,  ud  the 
French  Ihen  moved  (owirdi  Dliseldorl.  to  the  electonle  ol 
Cologne  (hey  were  in  friendly  country,  ud  the  nuin  umy  uon 
moved  down  ihe  Rhine  from  Dilucklorf,  the  corpt  of  Turenne  on 
the  left  bank,  Ihil  oI  Condf  on  the  right.  At  the  ume  time  ■ 
corp*  nndCT  Uanhil  Luiemburg,  compoied  of  Louii'  German 
■llice  (Gilogne  and  Mfliuter)  moved  from  Westphalia  towardi 
Over-Yatl  and  Croningen.  The  Rhine  fottreua  oBered  but 
Utile  resUtanee  lo  the  advance  of  Turenne  ud  Condf ,  William 
of  Orange  with  a  weak  field  army  tried  to  defend  the  VBcl-Rhinc 
line,  but  the  French  ra[rfdly  forced  the  ptuage  of  Ihe  Rhine  at 
TnUhuii  [June  iilh)  ud  pasted  into  the  Belnwe  (between  the 
Leek  and  Ihs  Waal).  Condi  now  adviaed  >  cavalry  raid  en 
Amilerdam,  but  Louii,  acting  on  the  luggestion  of  Ihe  war 
miniBtfr  Louv^,  preferred  to  reduce  Nijmwcgen,  Gorinchcm 
and  otbei  plica,  before  entering  Utrecht  provincs.  Condf'i 
plan  «■>,  hoaever,  partfally  carried  out  by  Count  Rochelort, 
who  with  iloo  iroopcn  caplurtd  niccouvcly  Amcnfoort  ud 
Naatden.  Hit  [lulher  pngceu  w«t  checked  at  Muyden,  which 
the  Dutch  gairiwned  in  the  nick  oF  time,  and  be  returned  to 
Ihe  main  army,  taking  Utrecht  n  mfa.  Louii  now  moved  on 
Amsterdam,  bruihing  aalde  the  feeble  oppo&ltiOQ  which  wad 
oSeied,  and  Iticemcd  thatUic  French  must  achieve  Iheir  object 
bi  one  ihort  campaign.  But  the  Dutch  people  weit  nnied. 
The  noDlh  bcfote.  the  dtlieni  ol  Utrecht  had  refuted  to  laie 
their  loburban  vlUai,  and  defence  of  the  lortiScntiona  had  con- 
Kqueally  been  Impouible.  Now,  the  dykca  were  cut  and  the 
•hiicei  opened,  ud  Amilerdam  wat  covernl  by  a  wide  inundation, 
againit  which  the  invader  waa  powerkia.  At  the  lame  time  the 
sien  ol  Zealand  repulaed  a  French  raid  froa  Ath  on  Ardenhurg, 
ud  Ihil  infraction  al  the  neutrality  ol  the  Spaniih  Neihnlandi 
KTvedbuttonlieapaiiQthcreiKmyfarLoQiB.  Luxemburg  100, 
at  Snt  luccenful,  wal  rtpoUcd  before  Groningen.  A  revolution 
placed  WiHiui  of  Onnge  at  ihe  hud  of  the  goveniment.  The 
fttUance  of  BrandenlMrg  and  the  hfalni  electorate  had  already 
been  iccured,  and  Spain,  Juatly  fearing  for  the  aafcty  of  her 
Flemiih  poBenions,  loon  joiMd  Ihtm.  The  emperor  fallowed, 
and  Louis  wai  now  oppOMd,  not  by  aoeitatt,  but  by  a  [otmidable 

War  ataimt  Uu  CaaliluH, — In  the  autimn  the  wu  tftt*A  to 
the  Rhine.  No  attempt  could  be  made  on  AmMeidam  until  Ihe 
Ice  ihould  cover  the  flooda.  Turenne  wai  therefore  deqi^chcd 
to  Weitphalia  and  Cond^  to  Alsace,  while  a  corps  of  obaorvation 
■aa  formed  on  Ihe  Meule  to  watch  Ihe  Spanish  Netherlands. 
But  the  coaUtioa  bad  not  ytl  developed  ita  full  itnogth,  ud 
Tuienne't  skill  checked  th*  idvaact  ol  the  Imperialiitt  under 
Montecucculi  ud  of  the  BrandeBbuigera  under  the  Cttal 
Electnt.  A  war  of  manonvre  on  Ihe  middle  RMae  ended  in 
favour  of  the  French,  and  the  allies  then  turned  agaiMt  the 
territories  of  Gibgnc  and  MUnster.  while  Wtlluun,  diiappointcd 
inhiihopesof  jocninglorces  wilhhislTicndi,  madeabold,  but  in 
the  end  uniucceulul,  raid  on  Charleroi  (September>December 
1671).  Tbealliet  in  Ceimany  wen  MWnot  merely  checked  but 
driven  from  point  lo  point  by  Tuitsue,  who  on  this  occasion 
displayed  a  degree  ol  energy  rare  in  the  mililary  hiltory  ol  the 
period.  Tbt  troops  ol  Cok^ne  and  MUnster  formed  part  of  hi) 
array,  other  friends  of  Louis  were  preparing  to  take  the  field,  and 
niter  a  severe  winter  campaign,  the  electar.  defeated  in  combat 
and  Dunaaivre,  was  forced  back  to  the  Wescr,  ud  helDf  hut 
weakly  supported  by  the  Impeiialisli,  found  himself  compelled 
10 make  > separate  peace  (June  6th,  161  j).  Turenne  then  turned 
biiatteation  to  the  ImpciialnU  who  were  assembling  in  Bohemia, 
ud  made  ready  to  meet  them  alWeUlii.  Heanwhile  theolhcr 
French  armies  were  fully  employed.  Corpi  ol  obserralion  ureit 
bnncd  10  Kouittliaa  ud  Lonaine.    Condi  in  UolUod  wu  10 


mew  Us  eflorts  ac>Ii»t  Ae  Jtimsterdam  delencei;  during  ibe 
winter  the  demands  ol  the  wu  on  the  Rhine  had  reduced  Ibe 
French  forcei  In  the  provinces  lo  the  site  ol  a  mere  array  ot 
occupation.'  Louis'  own  araiy,  originally  collecied  for  the 
relief  ol  Charieroi  in  Decemb«r,adv>ncedon  Maastricht,  and  after 
a  brief  ticgt.  In  which  Vauhan  directed  the  bcaiegen,  captured 
this  most  important  fortreu  (Jiiae  igtb,  1673).  But  this  was 
the  last  success  of  the  French  armies  In  Ihe  campaign.  Condi 
made  no  headway  against  Amsterdam,  and  William  retook 
Naarden  (September  I4lh).  Louis,  after  tbe  capture  of  Maas- 
tricht led  his  army  soiilhvrards  into  Lorraine  ud  overran  the 
eleclonte  of  Trier,  But  nolhingollmpartilnce  was  gained,  and 
l^irenue^s  summer  campaign  was  wholly  unsucceuf  ul. 

Caphtrl  e/  £gini.~-From  Wetilsr  he  moved  to  Ascbaflenburg, 
Louii  at  the  same  time  keeping  back,  lor  the  intended  conquest 
of  Franche-Comli,  many  loldicra  who  would  have  been  oon 
usefully  em[4oyed  in  Germany.  Soon  the  Imperialists  advanced 
in  earnest,  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  Marching  via  Egei  and 
Nuremberg  (September  3rd)  on  the  Main,  Montecucculi  drew 
Turenne  lo  the  valley  ol  the  T^uher;  then,  having  persuaded  Ihe 
bishop  of  WUnburg  to  surrender  the  bridge  ol  that  place,  he 
passod  to  the  right  buk  ol  ihc  Main  bclon  Turenne  could 
intervene.  The  ImperiatisU  soon  arrivo)  at  Fninkiorl,  ud  Ibe 
French  poulion  was  lumed.  Montecucculi  thus  achieved  one  of 
the  greatest  objects  of  the  lyih  ceniuiy  strategist,  the  wearing 
down  of  the  enemy  In  reputed  and  useless  marches.  The  Ftmch 
retreat  to  tbe  Rhine  was  pnlnlol  ud  costly,  ud  Montecucculi 
Ihen  passed  that  river  at  Halm  and  made  for  Trier.    Turenne 

movements,  and  look  post  to  defend  THer  and  Alsace.  There- 
i^nHonlecuccnliluriiednorthwardlomeetWillianl  of  Orange, 
who  evaded  Condi'a  weak  anny  and  marched  rapidly  via  Vtnib 
(iind  October)  on  Cobknt.  The  elector  of  Trier,  who  had  not 
fotgotun  Ibe  dnxtditioas  of  Lonia'  anny  in  the  spring,  followed 
the  example  ol  the  Ushop  ol  WOnbuit  and  pve  a  free  passage  at 
Cohleni.  WiUIim  and  Montecucculi  joined  force*  in  the  dectemie 
and  promptly  beueged  Bonn.  This  foitroa  fell  on  Ihe  iVh  <t 
November,  ud  the  tro^B  of  the  coalition  galmd  posaeasiaB  of  an 
unbroken  line  from  Amsterdam  to  Ihe  Brei«au,  wink  Loufi' 
German  allies  (Cologne  and  MUnster),  now  isolated,  had  to  make 
peace  at  once.  William  wintered  in  HoUand,  Montecncnili  in 
Cologne  ud  JUlich.  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had  served  with 
William,  in  tfatR  own  provlncta  of  the  Meuse.  A  century  afiEt 
the  outfarenk  of  the  War  of  Independence  the  Dutch  and  the 
Spaniards  are  thusfoundnuking  war  aa  allies,  a  striking  prool  of 
the  fact  that  all  questions  but  those  ol  dynastic  In  tcretu  had  been 
effectually  settled  by  the  peace  of  Westpballa.  Louis'  albe*  were 
leaving  Idm  one  by  one.  The  German  princca  and  the  empire 
itseU  [allied  to  the  emperor.  Denmaik  jolnod  the  coalition 
(January  «^74)<  tbe  Gnat  lUcctoc  re-entered  the  wai,  and  soon 
afterward*  En^and  made  peace. 

1&74. — In  1674  therefore  Louis  retuctully  evacuated  those 
of  the  United  Piovioceg  occupied  by  his  army.  He  had  derived 
a  cousiderahtb  revenue  from  the  enemy's  country,  end  he  had 
moreover  quansed  his  troops  without  espepsc.  The  resources 
of  the  French  government  were  almost  inlact  for  the  coming 
campaign;  the  corps  of  observation  in  RouiiUlDn  was  continued, 
and  its  commander,  MonhaJ  Schomberg,  made  a  succ^sfol 
campjugn  against  ilie  Spaniards,  and  the  war  was  carried  even 
into  Sidly.  Condi,  in  Ihe  Spulsh  Low  Countries,  opposed 
with  inferior  Ibrees  the  united  army  of  ^laniards,  Dutch  and 
Auilrius  under  William,  and  bdd  tbe  Mensc  from  Grmve  to 
Charleroi  on  the Sambrc.  The  waiin  tlUsquartemsoiemorsble 
for  Condi's  last,  ud  Willism's  first,  battle,  the  despenle  and 
indcciuve  engagement  of  SeneBe  {August  I  r  Ih).  in  which  the.  two 
armies  liaL  ont-Seventh  of  their  tlKOSth  in  killed  tlooev    Tbe 


■  Manhal  Laumborg.  who  was  lefl  In  eommand  ol  Iha 
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FrdcIi,  howcvB,  in  (be  CDant  of  the  ytu  Uxt  ■  (cw  fgcUom 
on  tbc  Mcuie,  including  Crave  and  Hiiy.  Tbe  Jung's  plrL  ' 
the  cuDpiigB  wu,  u  uflual,  a  wu  of  BJfge^i  an  anny  under  t 
pcnonil  commaod  ovcttid  Fiancbe-CoDiIJ  in  sii  necks,  ir 
Iduii,  lided  by  tbe  genius  of  Vauban,  reduced  fiesancon  in  nil 
days.  Tuiinne's  Rhine  campaign  began  with  an  invasion 
Germiay.  undalalen  to  prevent  inlerfeience  with  Louis 
Fnnche-CDDitf.  BournDnvillc,  the  imperial  commander  wj 
so*  replaced  Montecucculi,  lay  in  the  Cologne  and  Tri 
decionto.  An  aimy  oF  South  GermaDS  in  the  fireiigau,  aft 
an  muucceuful  attempt  to  invade  Aliaw,  moved  sorlhwai 
Ic  the  Neckar  valley  wilb  the  intention  of  umlingwilb  Bounui 
viUe,  who  was  moving  i^  the  Rhine  to  meet  then.  Tureni 
detfrmiaed  to  ittack  tbe  louibcin  army  under  tbe  duke 
Lorraineand  Count  Caprara  befoic  Ihe  juncUun  could  be  elTecIe 
He  croiHd  the  Rhine  ai  Philipibutg  early  in  June,  and  on  il 
i6th  idl  upon  tbe  inferior  forces  of  Caprara  in  their  entrench! 
position  ol  Sinsheim.  Tie  result  of  tbe  battle  was  a  coniple 
victory  for  the  French,  who  Followed  up  their  success  by  driving 
■  portionof  BaumonviUe'sarmy  {on  which  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
bad  rallied  hi)  forces]  From  the  Ncdai  (action  of  Ladcabur( 
near  Hddelbetg,  July  jih).  Turenne  then  bid  waste  the 
f^lalinale,  in  order  that  it  should  no  longer  support  an  army, 
and  fell  hack  over  the  Rhine,  ignoring  the  reproaches  of  the 
elector  palntine,  who  vainly  challenged  him  to  a  dud.  This 
dcvaststion  bai  usually  been  considered  as  a  grave  stain  on  the 
cfatraclel  of  the  commnnder  who  ordered  il,  but  Turenne'i 
coBception  of  duty  did  not  diRer  in  this  respect  From  that  ol 
Cromwell,  UarK»rDugh,  WclllDglon  and  the  generals  of  the 
American  CivQ  War.  II  was  held  to  be  necessary  and  expedient, 
and  it  waa  aceordin^y  carried  out.  Boumonville'i  army  near 
FrankFoit  was  itill  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  Great  Elector  and 
lus  Braadenhurgen  were  rapidly  approacliing  Ihe  Main  valley. 
After  a  slight  atlempt  to  invade  Lorraine,  which  Tuieane  easily 
■topped,  the  Impcrialisis  luddenty  recrcssed  the  Rhine  and 
marched  rapidly  into  tbe  ndghbouibaod  of  the  Stiastburg 

Turmu't  Winta  Comtaipt  hi  Aliaa.—liie  magislnta  of 
this  dty  wm  not  lew  unenabte  than  had  been  Ibe  bishop  oF 
Wilnbnrg  bi  167].  BounumviUe  abtaiBed  a  Free  paiaage,  and 
Turenne  was  too  late  to  oppose  him.  The  French  general, 
however,  detaimined  to  £ght,  as  he  had  done  at  Sinsheim,  to 
pRTenl  the  junction  of  the  two  boaltle  aimies.  The  Great 
Elector  was  siBl  in  Ihe  Ncckai  valley  when  the  battle  of  Embdm 
(K  m.  (ram  Stiaisburg)  was  fought  on  Ihe  41b  of  Oetobtr-  Tbli 
■"  'i  superior  forces,  toon 


briUiii 

First  he  placed  the  fdrtrenei  of  middle  Aluce  in  a  ilale  of 
defence,  to  dcedve  the  enemy.  Then  he  withdrew  Ihe  whole  of 
Ihe  field  umy  quiedy  ialo  Lomine.  Pidiing  up  on  ha  way 
■uch  rdnfofceraenls  as  were  available,  he  marched  soulbward 
with  all  (peed  behind  tbe  Vosges,  and  In  Ifae  last  stages  oF  the 
11  bodiea. 


quaiten  in  all  tbe  towns  Fi 
November  1674)-    But  T 


It  in  Ihe  great  csmmandc 


might  b> 


After 


through  hilly  . 

French  reunited  near  BdFort,  and  without  a  momcnl's  delay 
poured  into  Alsace  From  the  south.  Tbe  scallered  Imperialists 
were  drivm  towards  Strasibnrg,  every  corps  which  tried  10 
icaist  bdng  cut  oFE.  Bournonviile  stood  to  fight  at  MUlhauten 
with  such  forces  as  he  coidd  collect  (s^tb  December  1674)  but 
Turenne'i  men  carried  all  before  them.  The  advance  continued 
■o  Colmar,  where  tbe  eltcior,  who  was  now  in  command  ol  Ihe 
Germans,  stood  on  the  defensive  with  Forces  equal  to  Turenne'i 
own.  ThehiltleoFTUrkhe;m(slh  of  January  i57S)nevertbcl(ss 
nsulted  in  another  and  this  lime  a  decisive  vidory  For  tbe 
Frcwh;  a  lew  diyi  after  the  battle  Turenne  could  lepott  Ihal 


tbert  was  not  a  soldier  ol  the  CDcmr  Idt  ta  Alaea.     Ka  anar 

now  went  into  winter  quarters  about  Straiahujg,  and  drew 
supplies  From  tbe  (krinaii  baidc  of  Ihe  Rhine  and  even  tniB  the 
Neckar  valley  (Jaouiry  16; s). 

i6fi. — This  opening  of  ihe  catnpsign  proiaiMd  wdl,  and 
Louis  as  usual  took  ilte  field  *i  early  at  pouible.  In  the  coiuie 
of  ibe  spring  (Uay-June)  ihe  king's  army  incapluied  some  ed 
the  lost  foitie»i3  of  tbe  Ueuie  and  look  in  adthdon  Liigc  anl 
Limbuij.  The  eipeditionuy  corps  in  Sicily  also  gained  nie 
successes  in  this  campaign,  AtA  Scbomberg  invaded  ^■'■t«*^ 
On  Ihe  Rhine  was  tought  the  last  campaign  ol  Tuieone  and 
MontccucculL  Tbe  elector  having  wilhdnwn  his  forces  is 
Brandenburg  {see  Sweden;  Hitlary),  MonlcciiccuU  resumed 
comouuid,  and  between  PbiUpsburg  and  Stiassbuit  the  twe 
great  mnunaoden  monoeuvied  For  an  advutage,  each  >  1 1  Im 
to  caver  bb  own  country  and  to  live  upon  thai  ol  the  cnei^. 
At  last  Turenne  pcevajled  and  had  the  Impeiialista  at  %  di>- 
advaniage  era  tbe  Sasbacb.  whett,  hi  opening  tbe  action,  be  wu 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot  (July  ijlb).  The  Mquel  showed  hiw 
dependent  was  even  the  best  oiganiied  army  of  the  time  upoa 


andei. 


All  the  advantages  won  were  hastily  su 
cuccull,  sharply  FoUowing  up  the  retreat  of  the  French,  dnrat 
them  ova  Ihe  Rhine  and  almost  to  tbe  Vcngcs.  At  Ihe  ■!!«(£■*« 
the  duke  ol  Lorraine  deleated  Matihal  Crtqui  (August  irth)  at 
Corner  Brtlcke  on  the  Moselle,  and  Ttcaptui^  Trier  <Sept«B^ 
6Ih),  which,  as  a  sel-oS  against  Bonn.  Tuiennehad  taken  in  th* 
autumn  of  1673.  Ihe  ailuatioo  was  more  thMUlscniing  lot  Ihe 
Frendi,  but  COndf  was  destined  10  achieve  a  lut  weceM  fac 
once  a  success  of  carclul  strategy  and  prudent  TvatuedTT^ 
Luxemburg  was  left  in  charge  in  Flanders,  and  the  ptiacB  toot 
command  of  the  remnant  oF  Tuienne's  old  army  and  of  th* 

fugitives  of  Crfqui'a    MontecuccuU'i  skit 

10  shake  hit  position,  and  ia  the  end  the  p 
Id  icttit  over  the  Rhine.    Coodt  and  Montecuccuu  cctned  ma 
tbcii  coDunandt  at  the  close  of  ihe  year,  Turenne  waa  dead,  and 
a  youopr  genenlioo  ol  cxmrnondere  hencekiininnt  carried  oa 


a  Marshal  Vivoi 


the  Uedi- 

m  Sicily  ta 


t6ji. — In  ifi;6  the  naval  n 
tetranean  enibbd  the  corps  uni 
majte  considerable  progreia,  ai 

at  Messinaon  tbc  351b  ol  March.  Vivonne  was  made  vti 
Sicily.  Louis  himselF,  with  his  mardials  and  Vaul 
the  campaign  in  the  north.  The  town  of  Condi  Fell  on  the 
x6th  of  April,  and  the  king  then  manteuvred  against  tbe  prince 
of  Orange  in  Ihe  ndghbourhood  of  Valenciennes.  An  attci^ia 
mode  by  Ihe  latter  in  the  suratner  lo  besiege  Maaaulcbt  wat 
frustrated  by  Marshal  Scbomberg  with  a  detachment  ol  the 
king^  army  (Augusi}.  Rachelort  meanwhile  coraed  the 
Ueuse  country  and  Luxemburg.  Criqui,  who  had  now  letnnicd 
from  captivity  (he  bad  been  Uken  after  the  battle  ot  Coioer 
Brilcke}  opposed  Ihe  Imperialisis  in  Lcnsine,  but  be  was  nnabk 
to  prevent  Ihe  fall  cf  Philipsburg,  which  occurred  on  the  ijth 
oF  September.  The  French  now  laid  waste  Ihe  land  betwtca 
the  Meusc  and  Mosdic  for  Ibe  same  reason  which  bnnight  about 
the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  in  1674,  and  tbe  year  dned 
with  a  war  of  mannuvre  on  Ihe  upper  Rhine  between  (he  Ib- 
periallsts  under  the  duke  of  LarnJne  and  Ibe  FreiKh  ando 
Luiemburg. 

11)77.— Tbe  chid  event  of  the  cat 
lands  was  tbe  siege  ol  Vilenciennei 
by  Louis  In  the  first  weeks  of  tbi 
marshals  of  Fiance  served  under  the  king  in  this  enlerpn^ 
but  their  advice  was  ol  less  value  than  that  ol  Vanfaaa, 
Hbose  plans  tbe  king  followed  impUdlly,  even  so  far  ai  to  onia 
an  asiault  it  vnt  ftta  againu  the  unanimous  a[nnlim  of  ttaa 
marshala.  This  succeeded  beyond  Vaubtn't  own  expcctalioa; 
the  picked  troops  entrusted  with  the  attack  ol  an  outwork  foveeil 
thnr  way  into  the  town  itsdf  (March  17th).  The  succes  wu 
followed  by  the  siege  ol  Si  Omer  and  Ihe  delcal  of  WHIinin^ 
lelieving  army  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  (battle  of  Uont  Caxwl. 
ApcU  iiUi,i677).    TbeiUDunacaBvalpiwaiacoM«Na4iUI 

i..L.oe>^lc 


DUTCH  VfEST  INDIA  COMPANY 


Uhnen  Lanrnfeas  ud  mufan,  wKA  nmH«d  lo  fwiMr 
th*  Pftndu    The  princt  of  Onuft  faBad  in  u  (tumpt  lo  U 
Cbukni,  ud  HuAil  D'UiuailmCBptHnl  St  dnbla. 
-  In  Gcnuiy  tb«  tndit  of  tin  Fttnch  uieetaa  «a>  diu 
Crtquf.wiMmnobagatbtdcfatcdieBtnlotCoBiMBrtlcl  . 
batlbemiMiucecnfalofTumiM^tMqKb.    Uebtfubydtivkc 
buk  the  duke  of  Locnlat  M  the  Rhfau.    AaothcT  attcnpt  by 

...stbrit  dndijr  wu  thai  foiled. 

DC  time  ■  locond  inpoiil  urmj  WHler  Um  dnkt  of 
SUe-Eiunwb,  «Udi  b*d  craved  the  Rhiaa  by  FUUiabait, 
wu  ihul  up  In  in  iftond  of  the  Sbum  utd  forced  lo  make  lermt 
irilh  the  FrtDcb.  A  luge  rdnloic^icDt  Knt  bjr  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  to  the  uilitBiics  of  Sue-Eiioich 

dtfcxledbyCriquilD  the 

(October  71b)  and  the  muthal  (dkmd 
ckptwe  of  ridbacg  on  the  14th  of  Kvnm'ba.  During  the  yeu 
tlMR  wu  ■  briik  nr  in  the  West  India,  end  abo  in  Cataienui, 
where  the  French  miinnined  the  gronnd  von  by  Scbondicrg 
in  tlw  pRvloui  onpilgn. 

i^.— In  t6;8  Lous  took  the  field  UFefanurr.  Theikaful 
VUicBdiTtsof  the  FreDch,  whether  due  to  Loub' ova  genrnbhip 
fit  Oat  of  hie  advimt,  raulttd  In  the  ipeedy  capture  of  Ghent 
and  Ypra  (Haicb),  and  the  retcntian  ol  the  priiei  in  the  uiiul 
war  of  peati  whidi  followed.  The  lut  battle  ol  the  war  wu 
toagbl  al  St  Denis  (ootsble  Uooi)  between  William  and  Lniein- 
burg  on  the  14th  of  Aoguit,  three  dayi  after  the  peace  of  NijB- 
wcgen  had  been  concluded.  WUliim  nntaincd  aDotbet  defeat, 
botthebiUtlewatuneoftberaostfiacdycoDteitedol  the  whide 
*u.  On  the  Rhine,  Ciiqui  b^as  by  winning  the  butls  of 
tthdnfdden  (July  6th),  after  which  h*  biSlcted  upon  llie  Im- 
pertaliiti  another  defeat  at  CJeBgenbach  (Jdy  tjiil)  and  Ibok 
Kehl.  In  the  abort  campaign  of  1679,  before  France  and  the 
empire  had  concluded  peace,  be  wa*  equally  ancciufBL 

la  Spain  the  French  army  under  Uanhal  dc  NaTaiUes  had 
aba  made  ateady  progreai,  and  thua  the  lait  campaign  waa 
whoBy  In  favour  of  the  f^cndi.  Tbc  place  of  NijmwcgEn  gan 
Louli  many  of  tbe  Netberianda  fttmtler  (Drtrtaas,  and  Uttls 
rile.  He  wu  thmtaned  by  tbe  Inloirantkifi  of  Entfand  on  tbe 
aide  a(  the  coalitka,  and  would  have  made  peace  cartin  but 
for  hb  rdnctance  to  abandon  hii  allySwoden.  llu  Frcndi  army 
had.  however,  well  ciUbliihcd  Ita  reputation.  Vauban  waa 
nnique  amongst  the  ofbcen  ol  hia  time,  and  Crtqui  and  Luinn< 
burg  went  not  uawnthy  lucctBon  of  Tuicnoe  and  Condi. 
The  two  Duinhah  added  to  thdr  repulalim  in  the  "  Beuoion 
War " of  1680-84-  Cr*(iuldiedinie84»tthe»geofuuy-ooe, 
Lnumburf'a  gralal  triumph  wa*  won  ten  yeati  later  {tet 
CUND  AUIAHCE,  Wui  DI  ISl).  VlubaD  retired  from  active 
■ervice  al  a  manbll  twenty-five  yiaci  after  the  peace  ol  Niim- 
wcgen.  But  lb*  Intemt  of  the  war  doo  not  reade  wholly  in 
the  pctaonalitics  of  the  laden.  There  wne  great  comnundcn 
bdoie  Ttirtniie  and  Condi.  It  la  aa  tbe  dttiut  of  a  newmetbod 
of  idlicaiy  orpmlialioB  and  ln]nlng--thc  tru  real  teat  of  the 
■Uodiof  army  aa  created  by  Louvoli — that  the  Dutch  War  of 
i«7e-^<>  l»  above  all  uMructive.  (C.  F.  A) 

mnVB  WBR  iniA  OOlfPAlIT,  THS  (Zh  WiUmdiiela 
Cimfaiiiii),  a  company  founded  by  letlen-paEcil  from  tbe 
Nctberlanda  auttt-gencnl  dated  the  3nl  of  June  1611.  The 
purpoK  (or  which  tbe  company  wai  fooncd  waa  to  regulate  and 
protect  tbe  contraband  tnde  already  carried  on  by  the  Dutch 
in  the  American  and  African  poucaaloDi  of  Spain  uid  PoitugiJ, 
and  to  establiih  cotonia  on  both  conllnents  and  their  lilanda. 
Dy  the  terns  ol  the  charter  the  company  was  to  be  composed  of 
fivE  boanli  or  branches,  estoUished  in  Amsterdam,  Zcahuid, 
tbc  Heuse  (Rotterdam),  the  North  Department  (Pfiealand  and 
Koorn).  and  Gronlngen.  Each  ^as- 10  be  represented  on  the 
general  governing  board  according  to  tbe  impoetance  of  the 
capita]  contributed  by  it.  tbua  Amsterdam,  which  contributed 
four-ninths  of  tbe  capital,  had  eight  directors  on  tbe  board, 
Zealand,  which  subscribed  two-nintha,  had  lour.  Rottenlain 
was  represented  t>y  two  directors,  though  It  only  contritMited 
one-ninth.  The  northern  dbttlct  and  Cromngcni  which  (Scb 
IS  director  each.    Anollicr 


dircHw  Ms  appotnled  by  the  atale»«BiMn).  In  i6ig  a  ninth 
repreaeatatlve  was  given  lo  Amsterdam,  and  Ibe  suength  ol 
the  whole  board  waa  filed  at  nioctcen. 

Ibe  company  was  granted  (he  nwnapoly  o(  the  trade  with 
AmcricB  and  Africa  and  between  them,  f nun  the  Arctic  nfiaas 
to  the  Straits  of  MsgeUsn,  and  from  the  Tn^  of  Center  lo 
Cape  ol  (}ood  Hope.    The  policy  the  company  proposed  to 


follow' 


nopolyoc 


tolAI 


in  of  tt 


<c  the 
1  i6}S. 


The  gencial  board  wj 

treaties,  and  make  war  ana  peace  witn  native  pnnceajLo  appoint 
iti  oDii^iab,  gcneials  and  govemon;  and  to  legate  in  il* 
posuasioni  subject  to  theUns  of  tbe  Netherlands.  The  statcs- 
gcncraf  undertook  to  secure  the  trading  rights  of  the  company, 
and  to  support  it  by  a  aubvcntion  of  one  million  guilders  (about 
£100,000).  In  case  of  war  the  states-general  undertook  to  con- 
tribute sixteen  vessels  of  300  tons. and  upwards  for  the  defence 
of  the  company,  which,  however,  waa  to  bear  the  expense  of 
maJntaining  them.  In  rcium  for  these  aids  the  states-general 
claimed  a  share  in  the  profits,  stipulated  that  the  company 
must  miintainBiitcin  large  vessels  [joo  tons  and  upwards)  and 
fourteen'*  yachts  "  (small  cralt  of  50  to  too  tons  or  »);  required 
that  all  the  company's  officials  should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  themselves  as.  well  as  to  tlie  board  of  directors;  and  that  all 
dcqutchei  should  be  sent  in  duplicate  to  themselves  and  to  the 
board. 

Tbe  bbtory  of  tbe  Dutch  West  In^  Company  b  me  of  leaa 
prosperity  than  that  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  In  eatjy 
days  the  trade  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  heavy  expense 
of  the  armaments  raised  against  Spain  and  Portugal.  A  com- 
pensation was  found  in  the  plunder  of  Spanish  and  Fortoguess 
(pUrOBS  and  cairacks.  In  t6i8  the  company's  admiral  Piet 
Hcijn  captured  a  Veal  booty  in  the  Spanish  treasure-ships. 


I  up  by  tb 


cruisers,  which  destroyed  their  enemy's  trade.     Profit  had  to 
sought  in  the  dcvdopment  of  tbe  cdonies  established  on  tha 

were  couDterbalanccd  by  not  a  few  failures.  The  company  was 
never  able  lo  secure  the  control  of  the  supply  o[  slaves  fiom 
Africa.    Its  settlement  of  New  Ndherlandwaslost  to  England. 

It  occupied  St  Eustatius  in  i6j4,  Curacao  with  Bonaire  and 
Araba  in  1634  and  1635,  Saba  b  1640  and  St  Martin  in  1643. 
But  its  gteflifsl  conquEts  and  its  greatest  lotses  were  alike  met 
on  the  continent  of  South  America.  Alter  a  first  uasucctsiful 
occupation  In  163^  of  Bahia,  which  waa  immediately  retaken 
by  a  combmcd  Spanish  and  Fortugucac  armament,  the  company 
obtained  a  hrm  fooling  in  Pemambuco.  The  alory  of  the  wan 
which  arose  out  of  thia  innsianbdongs  to  the  history  of  Piaal. 
The  company  had  been  btgdy  guided  in  II*  pdlcy  oi  assailing 
the  Portugaeae  poaKadons  by  the  advice  ol  the  Jew*,  who  were 
nnmaout  In  Braaa,  and  who  found  means  lo  communicate  with 
thdr  fellows  in  religion,  tbe  retfugeos  in  Amsterdam.  The  most 
prosperous  period  of  the  company  was  during  the  (olcrant  and 
libera]  administratian  of  Count  John  Maurice  of  Nassau-Siegen 
(1636-1644). 

The  monopolist  tendency  of  all  Dutch  cotonliatiaD,  the 
rdigioos  boatility  of  tbe  Roman  Callnlic  Pottugtien,  and  the 
support  given  by  Fiance  and  England  to  Portugal  after  her 
It  froin  Spain,  combined  at  last  to  make  the  poaiiioD  of 
nmpony  in  BibeU  untenaUe.  It  tengacd  all  claim  on  the 
itiy  by  the  treaty  of  i36i.     Bnt  though  deprived  of  its 


.  and  Essequibo  [Dutch  Guiana),  w 
or  Portuguese  population  to  ralsl  it.  ana  wnere  toe 
sof  thecountry  al!eredp«lt  profits,  llie  advanlages  of 
lemcnt  in  Guiana  were  not,  however,  reaped  by  the 
r  founded  hi  iCii.  In  1614  it  had  become  so  embaitawed 
was  distolvni,  and  lecoutructcd  in  167J.  The  newly 
reaipaiiy  conUnixd  In  ei[doit  the  Dutch  poascaaioor  in 
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1794,  when  they  were  SB  iwepl 

on  consequent  on  the  French  invuioa  01  uauina. 

idia  Company  founded  af  ler  the  NipolHUilc  epoch  in 
iBiS  was  only  meant  to  develop  Hide, 
AuiHOHtTl^-P.  M.  NitKher.   ■  -   ' 
HaiMc.  i8s3).  Ibe  work  of  a  Dutcb 
atuSaulhcy,  HUUry  if  Btazil  (Land 
nillvj  'I  Kf  NaUirUmd  (New  Yen 

DDTIHS,  LOUIS  dvjo-iSn).  fiencn  wnler,  was  Dom 
Touts,  ol  Prolestml  patents,  on  the  i  jth  of  January  17J0.  1 
went  la  London,  whete  his  luide  was  a  Jeweller,  and  thi 
obloined  a  siluaLlon  as  tutor  [n  a  ptivile  family.     In  this  positi 

also  Italian  and  Spanish.  He  took  ordets,  and  was  appoini 
chaplain  and  secretary  to  the  English  minister  at  the  court 
Tuiin  in  Octoher  1758.  In  1760-1761  he  wMchatg*  d'affaires 
Tutin.  Lord  Bute,  before  retiring  from  office  [n  .763,  ptocui 
him  a  pension.  He  again  went  10  Turin  as  chatg*  d'aHai  tes;  a 
duringthissecoTid  mission  he  collected  and  published  a  compli 
editionollheworks  of  Leibnitz  (Geneva,  6  vols.,  i7(!S)  and  wn 
his  Reckercliei  ikt  roHiint  iei  lUaniarrlel  aUriliiiiti  aui  msdcri 
(1  j66).    On  his  tetutn  to  England  the  duke  of  North umbctlai 
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Lcadeniy  of  Inscriptions  and  a  feUi 


He  died  in  London 


1  10  London  the  folloirine  yeai 
1A  wtre  hia  JCrcAercAfr  ihrrjinfis 


•spf. 


■J  midaiila 


DUTROCHBT,  REMfi  JOACHIN  HEMRl  (t7i«-i847),  Fioich 
pfayiiologist ,  was  botn  at  Chlteau  de  N(on  (Indre)  on  the  i4ih  ol 
November  1776,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  February  1847. 
In  I79g  be  entered  the  mililaiy  marine  at  Rochetort,  but  «oon 
left  it  to  join  the  Vendeia  army.  In  1809  he  began  ttm  study  of 
medicine  *t  Paris;  and  be  was  subsequently  appointed  chief 
physidatl  to  the  hospital  at  Burgos.  After  an  attack  df  typhus 
he  nlnmed  In  1809  to  France,  where  he  devoted  hinneli  to  the 
study  of  the  natonl  wdenas.  His  scientific  publlcatlont  were 
uumeroDS,  and  oovered  a  wide  fidd,  but  his  moat  twtewoTthy 
work  was  tmbryological.  His"  Bccherches 
ta  reproduction  des  v*g*tai 


DUTT,  nCRAB.  KASHU  liniAH  (1B94-1B73),  the  gitatest 
native  poet  of  India  la  the  igth  coitnTy.  waa  bom  at  Ssfaiidaii, 
in  the  district  of  Jetsore  in  Bengal,  on  tbe  t5th  of  January  1B14. 
His  father  waa  a  pleader  in  Calcutta,  and  young  Uadbu  Sudan 
tecaved  Us  education  in  the  Hindu  colk(e  of  Cidcntta,  and  was 
the  fotemost  among  the  distinguished  yoong  Itodenta  o(  Us  day, 
many  of  whom  lived  to  make  theit  mark  in  the  liloature  and 
total  progrera  of  Ibcit  country.  Madlra  Sttdau  left  the  tallcgeiB 
>S4i,  and  In  the  Idloaing  year  ran  nny  ta«vi4d  a  mirri«(B  mlo 


which  his  father  wished  to  force  hun,  arid  embnced  the  OniMiM 
religion.  Coalinuing  his  studies  now  in  the  Bishop^  cbDc)^ 
Madhu  Sudan  learnt  Greek  and  Latin  and  some moden  Eurspcaa 
languages,  and  in  1848  went  to  Madras.  Then  he  wrote  Et^lh 
venes,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  EuKf>cao  iDdjgi>.[daJDUr, 
but  was  soon  sepanted  from  her.  He  Ihco  united  himidl  with  aa 
English  lady,  the  daughter  of  an  eduutioDit  oSca;  and  At 
remained  true  to  him  thiou^  life  amidst  all  his  BtltfartuBcs,  aad 
■as  the  mother  of  the  children  he  left.  Witb  bcr  Madfau  Sudaa 
returned  ta  Calcutta  in  t&si,  and  >«ui  discovetnl  th>t  the 
true  way  for  winning  literary  distinction  was  by  writing  id  ha 
own  language,  not  by  composing  verses  in  English.  His  tlwe* 
classical  dramas— 5 arHuAxAs,  Padngnli.  and  Kriikna  Km^^ri — 
appeared  between  18  jSand  1861,  and  were  recognised  as  workstj 

Bengali.  His  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  poetry,  bii  appnciuioB  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  epics,  and  his  admitatiod  of  Dante  and  of 
the  fetten  of  the  Bengali 


impti 


I  1861,  the 


vcise.  Hii  lint  poem  in  blank  vtne.  the  TiIiMisH. 
partial  succcu;  but  his  great  epic  which  followed  in 
if  e/Adud-AidAa,  took  the  Indian ' 
established  his  reputation  as  tfie  greaivt  poet  of  his  a^  and 
country.  He  took  bis  story  from  the  old  Sanskrit  ^c,  the 
.Rsmyawi,  but  the  beauty  of  the  poem  is  all  his  own,  mnd  he 
imparted  to  it  Ibe  palboa  and  Bwtetness  of  Eastern  idea*  com- 
bined with  the  vigour  and  lof  tioea  of  Western  tbought.  In  iSti 
Madhu  Sudan  left  lor  Europe.  He  lived  in  England  for  tomt 
years,  and  was  called  to  the  bar^  and  In  1867  relumed  to  hb 
country  to  practiieas  a  borrister  in  Calcutta.  But  the  poet  waa 
unfitted  for  a  lawyer's  vocation;  his  liabilitiei  increased,  hb  health 
failed,  bis  powers  declined.  He  still  wrote  much,  hut  tioUiiBg 
of  enduiii^  merit.  His  brilliant  bnt  olaCic  life  ended  in  a 
Calcutta  hospital  on  the  igth  of  June  1875. 

DUTY  (from  "  due,"  that  which  is  owing,  O.  Ft.  im.  dB,  past 
participle  of  demr;  Lat.  d^Krt,  JMium;  cf.  "  debt  "),  a  lefts 
loosely  appUed  to  any  action  or  course  of  action  which  a  reganled 
as  morally  incumbent,  apart  from  pssonal  liLea  and  dislikea  oc 
anyeitemal  compulsioa.  Such  aclionmusi  be  viewed  in  rdatioa 
to  a  principle,  which  may  be  abstract  in  the  highest  sense  (eg. 
obedience  to  the  dicUtcs  of  consdesce)  or  based  on  local  ud 
personal  relations.  That  a  father  and  his  chUdrtn  have  rnatnal 
duties  implies  that  thete  ate  moral  iawa  regulating  their  Rlatjun. 
■hip;  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  ■  servant  to  obey  his  mastei  withia 
certain  limiis  is  part  of  a  definiie  omttact,  whereby  he  bcoanes  a 
servant  engaging  to  do  certain  thing)  for  ■  specified  wage.  Thin 
it  is  held  tbalit  isnot  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  infringe  a  morat 
law  even  though  his  master  should  command  it.  For  the  oaltua 
of  duty  in  the  abstract,  and  the  laiious  criteria  an  whkh  it  kai 
been  based,  see  Enact. 

From  the  toot  Uca.  of  obligation  to  serve  or  give  somethtnc  ia 
return,  involved  in  the  conception  of  duty,  have  sprung  vaixn 
derivative  uses  of  the  word;  thus  it  b  used  ol  the  senica 
performed  by  a  minister  of  a  tiurch,  by  a  soldier,  or  by  aqt 
employee  or  setvanL  Aspedal  application  bloa  tax,  a  paynstnt 
dne  to  the  revenue  of  a  stale,  levied  by  force  0)  law.  FiDpcsIy  ■ 
"  duty  "  diliera  from  a  "  lax  "  in  being  levied  on  specific  com- 
modities, transactions,  estates,  &c,  and  not  on  intUviduab;  thua 
it  is  right  lo  talk  of  mipDtiHlutiea,exdBedulia,  death- or  suecca- 
■ion-ditties,  &c,  but  of  income-tax  ai  being  levied  on  a  penon  ii^ 

DU  VAIB,  GDIULAiniE  (i5sS-i6>i],  French  aulhoi  and 
lawyeT,waabominPa[isontIie]thDfh(aidiissC,  DuVaitwas 
b  Olden,  and,  though  during  the  greater  pan  of  his  lite  be 
eierdsed  only  legal  functions,  be  was  from  1617  till  his  dttth 
Udnp  of  Lisjeui.  His  reputation,  however,  Is  that  of  a  lawya,  a 
if  letlcsa.  He  bctvneln  i584coutHello( 
of  the  ptrieDiCBt  of  Paris,  andas  dqiuty  for  Paris  to  the  Estates  of 
tbeLetglMhepronouncedbismoslfamouspolittco-legaldiacoarae, 
HI  aigumcnt  nominally  for  the  Salic  law,  but  in  leality  directed 
against  the  alieoallon  of  the  crown  of  Fnnce  to  the  Spanish  in- 

^bytbeaiUcBieUwMB.  .l^atjIV. 

.  i-iOCH^fC 


-fuila,  which  was  advocated  by 
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Wkavrii^id  Ui  Kfvka  by  eoMMlm  Udi  •ttli  ■  ipcdd  cam 
niiBea  u  nuciMnX  U  MueiUci,  ud  made  him  mma  o 
RquoU.  Id  ins  ippand  bii  Inaltac  Di  t'Utfunte /ronfiiiii 
W  dt>  taiitnt  ^w  fwj  eUe  at  iemaifie  ri  basst^  in  which  hi 
w  orUH*  of  bn  diy,  wldlng  by  wmy  of  cumple  Kmi 
iL  onion,  ifh[chRpn>dija  t  hi 
■IwDcdioflbeoriglnaEl.  HcwuKn 
to  EagluHl  hi  1596  with  the  nunhil  dc  BoulUon  to  nrgotiaic  1 
Ingnt  iftlBit  Spdo;  in  ijgg  hi  bacmme  bat  pmJdtnt  o(  thi 
puieneat  of  FiwIdcc  <Aii);  tai  la  iGej  wu  ippoinitd  10  thi 
Ht  o(  HanriUoi  whkh  be  toon  RBgned  in  order  to  ntume  th 
pcetUency.  In  t6i6  he  icce^Kd  the  highat  pramoUoa  opea  to  1 
FrtDcb  Uwycr  and  became  kacper  o[  the  kiIi.  He  died  a 
TonQein}(Lot4l-GaioiuK)oii  tbejpdof  Auguit  16a  1.  Both  m 
tpctktr  and  writer  he  boLdI  a  very  high  nnk,  and  hii  characlei 
»a*  etjuat  to  hia  abiUtiea.    Like  other  pobtical  lawyen  of  '^ 


and  nany  p>9^  Bodnl  to  Un  In  Cennuiy  ind  ItiQ^,  where  bt 
made  long  nils.  After  RtnrBina  from  II^  to  Amerfca,  b* 
gave  lomg  altentliHi  to  icubtiire,  and  modelled  ■  fiiK  monument- 
10  bii  wife,  now  in  tbe  Englleb  cemetery  in  Florence. 

DO  VEMOn  Dl  HAOiUiniS,  JliW  (1581-164]),  abbot  of 
St  Cyiw,  fubcr  of  the  Jatuenld  nvivil  in  Fiann,  wai  bom 
ol  wealthy  plRoU  (t  Blyonne  in  ijSr,  andMudied  theology  11 
tbe  Flemiih  univenity  of  Loavain.  After  taking  holy  order* 
Hed  in  Paris,  where  he  became  known  b9  a  mine  of  miscel- 
u  emdilion.  In  1609  ho  distinguished  h 
Quejiiim  rpyaU^  an  elaborate  answer  to  a  prol 
■        a  out  by  King  Henry  IV,  u 


e,  [>D  V 


a  lillic  in 


'  of  philo 


_  .    .  R  cekbralcd  o(  hli  Irealiiel  are  La  Pkilaseplili 

tur^  ia  S/d^mti,  Inaslaied  into  English  (1664)  by  Charics 


which  w 


■SSo,  a 


FUUiafkU.  In  whidi  r< 


:o  present  misfo 

gk>n  led  philotophy  are  intimately 
idrtwfreeiy  on  Tbeie  and  other  vorka 
ofDuValr.  F.deBnnetl^pclnlSDutlheanalogyof  Du  Vair'i 
pDsitH»»ith  that  alierwards  developed  by  Paical,  aird  xei  In  him 
the  ancestor  oi  ibe  Janieniiii.  I>u  Vair  had  a  grcit  indirect 
inAwBce  on  the  devtlopmenl  ol  uyle  In  French,  for  in  the  UMlh 
of  France  he  mada  tbe  acquaintance  of  Halheibe,  who  conceived 
a  gteal  admiiailon  fn  Da  Vnii's  writings,  liic  Rionaet  of 
French  poetry  learned  much  from  the  trctlisc  Di  I'^^ipiaia 
/raHfaiu,  ta  whkh  tbe  counsebot  his  friend  wtit  do  doubt  added. 
Dii  Vair'*  works  were  published  In  folio  Bt  Paris  in  164T,  5« 
Nic^n,  if^MTJHr,  vol.  43;  and  monographs  by  C.^Sapey  (1847 
aodlUU. 

DUTAI.  AUXAKDRK  TIllClirT  PtmCDX  <i767-i840, 
French  dnmatbl,  was  bom  at  Kennes  on  the  Mh  of  April  1767.' 
He  was  bi  turn  stiknT,  architect,  aclor,  Ibeatrical  manager  and 
dramatist.  Me  Is  Ih*  characteristic  dramatist  of  the  Empire,  but 
the  least  ambitious  of  his  dramas  have  best  stood  the  test  of 
fine.  Let  Pnjiti  it  mtntt*  (tTOo),  Ui  Tuliun  ttnifi  (1704) 
atld  io  H*ifKn  (t  7»«)  ha v«  been  MviTed  on  the  modem  French 
Mage.  Otberi  among  his  plays,  which  number  more  than  sirty, 
■R£eifnsi»nffitt£il>Mii(iSoj),Idtfo»iede[(rai<ifwt(l8i7) 
and  LiFaia  JtenAsMHw  (tSsi).  In  iSii  hewn*  elected  to  the 
Aodemy.    He  died  on  tbe  ist  of  September  1S41. 

DOVAI,  CLAUDS  (i&tJ-ifiTo),  a  famous  highwaynan, 
was  born  at  Domfmnt,  Noraisody,  ja  164],  Having  entered 
domcatlc  service  In  Paris,  be  came  to  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Besloration  in  attendance  on  the  duke  o[  Richmond,  and  soda 
became  a  highwayman  notoiioiti  for  the  daring  of  his  robberies 
DO  less  than  for  his  gallantry  to  ladies.  Large  rewards  were 
oHeredfoihiscaplure,  and  he  was  stone  lime  lompelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  France.  In  the  end  he  was  captured  In  London,  and 
banged  at  Tyburn  on  the  iisb  ol  January  1670.  His  body  was 
buried  in  tbe  centre  aisle  of  Covent  Garden  church,  under  ■ 
MODC  with  tbe  foUowIng  ei^tapb; — 

"  Here  lies  Du  Van :  Regder  If  mall  thou  art. 
Look  to  thy  purse:  il  lenale  to  thy  bean." 
A  full  Dcnrant  of  his  adventures,  ascribed   to  Wtlliam  Pope, 
WIS  lepttnled  in  tbe  Horleion  MiueUanj,  and  Samud  Butler 
published  a  aatlilcal  ode  To  dt  Htfpy  Utmtry  tf  Os  Uisl 
Rawtmti  Dm  Vat. 

DUVBMICX;   FHAXR  (1148-       },   Anierirtn    figure    and 
portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  on  the  pth 
of  October  1S4S.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Dia  in  tbe  Ri^  Academy 
tt  Munich,  aiid  a  prominent  member  ol  the  group  of  Amci ' 
irtip  in  lb«  'seventies  ovetlnmed  tbe  traditions  of  the  Hi 
SlverSebool  and  Slatted  a  new  ait  movement.   His  works 
In  Doitan  and  elsewhere  about  1S7;  attracted  great  altei 
'  Tnialated  into  Engliih  by  Andrew  Comt  Id  l6n  ai  A  AkJUct 


His  learning  was  presently  diverted  into  a  mai«  pro6tBbht 
cbonneL  llic  Louvafn  of  his  time  was  the  KCDO  of  many 
Ibe  Jesuit  pariy,  which  stood  for  schoUstlcisin 
and  Cbutch-aulborily,  and  the  followers  of  Michael  Baiua  (f.s.), 
who  upheld  tbe  tnysUdsm  of  St  Augustine.  Into  this  cod- 
Imveisy  Du  Vtrgitr  was  presently  dragged  by  his  friendship 
'  ':oTneliui  Jansen,  a  young  champion  of  the  Augustinian 
who  had  come  10  Paris  to  study  Gredi.  The  two  divines 
iff  together  to  Du  Vergler's  home  at  Bayonoe,  where  ba 
ol  ibf  cathedral,  and  Jansen  a  tutor  hi  the 


If  by  hi* 
casually 


ought  tc 


U  life  lo 


nary.    Here  they  n 


ently 


udying  the  fatbera.  Eventually,  however,  Janscn  ' 
)  LcMvain,  while  Du  Vergier  became  con6dential  leaeuiy  10 
ic  bishop  «f  Poitiers,  and  was  presently  made  sinecure  ahbol 
!  St  Cyran.  Theiufter  he  was  generally  called  M.  de  SI 
Cyran.  At  Poitiers  be  wu  bnin«ht  into  contact  with  Kkhellea 
yet  unknown  lo  political  [ame,  and  simply  the  Kalous 
young  bishop  of  tbe  neighbouring  diwxse  of  Lufon.  Western 
mine  bdng  the  headquarters  o(  Fiench  Proleswmtism,  the 
pnlatei  tamed  St  Cyran's  learning  against  tbe  Huguenots- 
He  began  to  dream  of  reforming  Catholicism  on  Auguiiinlaa 
Unci,  and  thus  defearing  the  Frotcslants  by  their  own  weapons. 
They  appealed  to  primitive  antiquity;  bo  answered  ihsi  hh 
Churcb  understood  antiquity  better  than  theba.  Tbey  a;qiealed  to 
lirit  of  St  Paul;  be  aniwered  that  Augustine  had  isvtd  that 
from  etbereelising  away,  by  coupling  it  with  a  high  sacrs' 
d  theory  of  the  Church.  They  flung  practical  abuses  in 
the  teeth  of  Rome;  be  cntited  on  a  bold  campaign  lo  bring 
those  abuses  to  an  end.  Before  long,  bis  reforming  seal  involved 
him  in  many  i]uarreIs-ao  much  so  that  he  left  Poitiers  and 
settled  down  in  Paris.  Here  ho  became  widely  known  as  a 
director  of  consciences,  fonsing  a  particular  Iriendsblp  with  the 
inftuentia]  Amauld  family.  But  his  general  projects  of  reform 
were  by  no  means  allowed  to  sleep,  though  bete  he  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  his  old  friend  Jansen.  Both  traced  the  evils  of 
their  time  to  the  Jesuiu  and  Schooknen.  Their  dialectic  had 
corrupted  theology;  their  hand-to-mouth  utilitarianism  had 
play«I  havoc  with  traditional  church-institutions.  Accordingly, 
Jansen  set  to  irork  to  remedy  one  evil  by  writing  a  big  book  on 
St  Augustine,  tbe  great  master  of  theological  method.  St 
Cyran  dealt  with  the  other  evil  In  an  equally  bulky  treatise, 
tbe  Pilna  Aunliui  (1633).  This  Indicts  the  Jesuits  for  every 
sort  and  kind  of  misdemeanour.  It  deals  much  with  what 
Pascal  will  praently  call  their  iltoUn  mti;  but  still  more 
with  crimes  of  a  technical  son,  esperially  their  defiance  of 
episcopal  authority.    Tliereby  the  book  gained  for  its  sulbor^ 

band,  it  gave  much  anooytnce  to  Richelieu,  now  tbe  all-poweriul 
and  eitremely  Enslian  prime  minister.  Alter  falling  more  Ihan 
once  to  stop  St  Cyran's  DMUIh  with  a  bishopric,  be  had  him 
■trcsted  u  >  disturber  ol  tcdeiiaslica]  peace  (14th  of  March 
itSjB).  He  remained  shut  up  in  tlie  castle  of  Vinceimea  until 
Rkhelieu's  death  (December  i&4>).  Then  he  was  at  once  set 
free;  but  the  king  imprismmeni  had  told  heavily  on  his  health, 
and  he  died  of  a  stroke  of  apopleiy  In  October  1641. 

Si  Cyran's  character  has  been  always  something  of  a  puiale. 
Many  eiceHent  contemporsty  judges  were  profoundly  Impressed; 
others,  as  one  of  tbcin  s*M,  went  away  bewildered  by  tUi 
strange  abbC,  wbo  never  argued  a  qacsUod  out,  hut  leapl  favn 
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oaspMnt-W 

cxproioa  be  ktd  .  .  , 
^iiH^t  ever  toaad  it » turd  w  maae  im 
OD  p*pcr  i>T  hy  •rord  of  moulhj  On  Uk 
conideRd  u  ■  pncticil  Kligimii  nviv*!,  b  ■ltii(eUici' Ut  *arL 
He  dnoed  the  Augustiaiin  myilkiua  out  of  the  Lmivaio  cUs- 
room,  and  made  it  >  viui  (piiiiuij  loice  in  Rnnni.'  Wiilniit 
faim  then  would  have  been  aa  Fucil-'aa  Pmriudil  LeUBi, 
and  no  Pauta. 

Tbnc  ii  ui  (icdknt  lift  o(  St  Cynn  by  hii  Kcntaty.  Clauds 
UiKXioI.  puWiihtd  *i  ColojiK  in  Im  vdIuhm.  n-a.  K  ■rlKiion 
a(  hli  IclHi  [tnuicmui  m>  idind  by 


lndilly< 


{Pari 


•*«'■ 


i?'''.";"' 


u  urinRd  U  CcA>g«  fn  1744-  (Sr  C. 

DUVETUSA.  BBHU  (iSiO-iSti),  Fmcb  aplDni  oi  ibe 
Sahan,  vu  boia  in  Pafi>  on  the  iSth  oC  Febniuy  1840.  His 
yvu  th  wuipnit  partly  in  London,  when  he  met  Heinrich  Buili, 
thcnpRpuJnathenatnUiveofhiitnvtbin  the  naiemSudui. 
At  the  ace  ol  ninetetD  Duveyriec,  who  had  alieady  Icainl  Arabic, 
began  a  jouitiey  La  the  nonlierii  parts  oE  the  Sahara  wt^ch  lasted 
nearly  tfaiee  yean.  On  Rluraisg  to  France  he  received,  Id  1S6], 
Uk  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  Ce^raphical  Society,  and  in  18(4 
published  Bxpiatttiim  du  Sdum:  la  Tttuni  da  iwrd,  la  the 
war  oF  1870  he  was  lahen  prisoner  by  the  Gennaas.  Subse- 
quently be  made  levcral  other  journeys  in  the  Sahara,  adding 
considerably  to  the  knowledge  ol  the  rcfioiiB  immediiidy  uutb 
o(  the  Atlas,  from  the  esstcia  cooSao  ol  Morocco  to  Tunisia. 
He  alio  eiamined  the  Alfcriui  and  TuniiiaD  itili  and  eipkired 
the  interior  ol  wettem  Tripoli.  Duveyrier  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  customs  and  speech  of  the  Tuarei,  with  1  ' 
he  lived  for  months  at  a  time,  and  to  the  ot^anication  c 
ScnuMj.  Id  i&Si  he  published  La  Tmtiint,  and  in  t&a4  La 
CtntrlrH  mintauM  it  Sidi  Uekammed  Btit  AU-EiSmtMii  H 
•uiH  ^cpafUjati-  He  died  at  Semt  oa  the  >5lh  of 


)t  Bohemia,  Austria, 


April  iSflj. 

DUX  (Ciecta  Diutcn),  a  town 
N.N.W.  of  Prague  by  ralL  Fop.  M900}  ii.gii,  inree-iounna 
CefmaB.  It  Is  situated  in  the  centre  ol  an  extensive  and  well- 
worked  lifuite  dc)>sait  and  manufactuies  (tan,  poreeiaia  and 
earthenware.  Id  Dui  ia  a  caatle  bckioging  to  Count  Walditcin, 
■  kinsman  of  Walienilein,  which  contains  a  picture  (ailery  with 
two  portnlMof  Wallenstein  by  Van  Dyck,  and  a  museum  with  a 
coUtclJon  ol  umt  and  armDui  and  several  relics  o<  the  (leat 

DnXBOaT,  a  town^p  of  nyaoslh  cously,  UaMachoKtla, 
on  UasaacbuKtte  Bay,  36  m.  S.S.E.  ol  BoitoD.  Fop.  (1890) 
190S;  (1905,  stale  census)  »i8.  Area,  iJ'Ssq.  m,  Ihixbuiy  ia 
•eivcd  by  the  Old  Oriony  lyslem  oi  the  New  York,  New  Haven  k 
Hartford  railway.  In  the  tgwiuhlpare  the  viUafetof  Duibury, 
South  Duibuty,  West  Duibury,  Nonb  Duibury.  Island  Creek 
and  MillbRK^  Tht  soil  is  landy,  (be  surface  ol  the  country 
well  wooded  and  broken  by  a  number  ol  ponds  and  crtcka. 
Duxbuty  is  a  summer  restHt,  with  a  large  hotel  at  Standisb 
Shorn.  Duibury  has  a  public  librair,  and  is  tb*  wat  of  the 
Powder  PBlal  schooJ  lor  boys,  and  Patuldie  Academy,  founded 
ia  iBiS  by  a  bequest  of  (10,000  from  Genrfe  PatiHdie  of 
Duibury,  ud  incorporated  in  iSjo.  On  Captaln'i  Hill  is  Ibe 
Sundith  MoDUmenl  (begun  in  iSj)),  a  drcidar  tower,  on  an 
octagonal  base,  oi  rough  Hallowell  granite,  lurmounled  by  a 
sUtuaof  MikaSlaadish,i34lt,  iromtheground.  TbeStandiih 
boOie,  buUl  In  i«66  by  Hile*^  wn,  Akunder,  isstUl  in  existence. 
In'Sovth  Dubuiy  ia  an  old  buiyiot  ground,  in  which  the  oldest 
narked  grave  is  that  of  Jonathan  Alden  <d.  iA^t),  tea  of  John 
Alden.  Fat  raiio'  year*  there  wen  importanl  cod  and  Durkerel 
fiaheties  hen  and  Duibuy  damt  were  fanKuai  then  wen  large 
shipyards  inDuibury  in  tbe  iSthnntury  and  Id  the  Gnt  half  of 
the  igth.  At  present  cranbcrrieBan  Ibe  only  product  of  Import- 
ance Tbe  first  settlement  was  made  ben  in  i6)I  by  Miles 
Standiih  (to  whom  Captain's  Hill  wasgraoMd), William  BrvwsUr, 
John  Alden.  and  a  lew  otben.  In  i6ia  a  church  was  orgaRiied 
and  the  present  nane  w»  adapted  fnm  DnibiUT  Hall,  Laoca- 
sfalie.  the  old  seat  «f  the  Siaodiih  familyi  the  Indian  name  bad 
baen  MalUkecaaL    ItalcwiaUp  waataDocpontedia  i6jji  it 


se^intHT  Ududed  BridfMntei  aiid  para  of  ftabtAa  m4 

See  Jusda  WioKir.  Miutry  M  l>md>mry  (BoiUin.  1«H>I  >^ 
Uurenca  Sndfiiid,  ifUlwic  Dvtiiry  »  Flymamlk  Catmtf  (Boma, 

.    DVIHA,  thenaraeof  (worivenofEufopeaaRidria. 

I.  The  NoaiuuN  Dvina,  or  IMm  Sjaajtayt,  bHnaia  ■■ 
the  basin  of  the  White  Sea,  and  b  fonwd  by  the  )DDC«iDa  of  tha 
Snkhonaand  the  Vug,  which,  rising,  ibelorourin  Ibe  (ciutb-iirt 
and  the  biter  in  the  south-east  ol  Ibe  fovcfnmcot  oil  Vnlog^ 
meet  in  the  ntighbourbood  of  Velikiy- Ustyug,  at  ■  bdgfat  ei 
joolt.  above  the  sea.  in  61°  x/  N.aad  4£*Ki'  E.  TbaCDBJeial. 
stream  then  flows  N.W.  to  tbe  Gulf  at  Anbanfel,  which  it  mcha 
so  m.  below  the  diy  of  ArckangeL  From  its  mouth  la  tb*  (sa- 
fluenceof  Ibe  (o-ltibuUry  itn«natbedistaiioeii*boBl4TOB., 
and  10  Ibe  aource  af  the  Sukbona  7S0  n.  Tbe  dnluace  ana 
is  estimated  at  14 1  ,oea  sq.  m.  Eictpt  at  the  rapids  the  cuikm 
oribeDvinaiafomparativcly  slow,  as  the  average  lall  per  piBv is 
only  Q  bi.  Till  Its  union  with  tbe  Vychegda,  a  rivet  whi^  exceed 
i(  in  volume,  it  ftowi  for  the  moat  part  in  a  single,  wnU-defiaed 
and  permanent  charuid;  bul  below  that  point  it  •Itca  splits  lala 
leverat  brancbes,  and  not  infrequtally  alien  its  OMoa.  Is  the 
nelghbouthood  of  Archangel  it  dividta  into  Ibree  dislliu:!  ana^ 
whkh  form  a  regular  delta;  but  ol  Ibcie  Ibslof  Bfrrrovalnai  is 
navigable  for  sea-going  vcauJs,  and  even  It  la  Impeded  by  a  (tsrii 
(hemouih,  with  not  man  than  M)or  ti\  ft,  of  water  at  full  tide 
Jujl  above  the  point  whete  the  ddu  begins  the  river  it  joined  by 
a  large  tiibuiary,  the  Pinega,  fron  the  right.  Above  the  cob- 
Suence  of  Ibe  Vychegda  Ihe  breadth  is  aboul  lyjo  ft-i  bttow 
thai  point  it  widens  out  (o  jjcs  ft.;  and  ikeat  Atduogd  it 
attains  more  than  three  limes  that  measure.  Tbe  channel  it  tit* 
from  ice  lor  about  1 74  days  In  the  year.  By  means  ol  tbe  Hake 
Alexander  of  WBrttembcrg  Canal,  Ibe  river  is  oounaetid  vlih  Ae 
Neva  and  the  Volga. 

1,  The  SouTHCSH  DviHA.  or  Daiu  Ztpainaya,  in  German 
Dana  and  In  Letliab  Da' fa,  behngi  in  Ihe  Battle  baaio,  aad 
takes  Its  rise  in  a  amall  lake  about  too  ft.  above  tbe  levd  of  the 
•ea.  in  tbe  govemnwnt  of  Tver,  not  far  from  the  HMUces  of  tha 
Volga  and  the  Dnieper.  AlteedividingTvctbipart  fron  Paka* 
In  part,  it  skirts  tlie  east  and  aoulh  ol  the  govcmmenl  of  Vilebak, 
separates  pact  ol  the  latter  from  Vilna,  and  then  diviikt  Viicbah 
and  Livonia  from  Courlaud,  and  diaenbofnea  In  Ibe  emilhi  1  ■  ead 
of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Ilal(»gibiie4om.  andlldrainsaaarcaol 
]i,9iaiq.  n.  Fnm  Dvinsk  f DOnaburg)  to  Riga,  a  dislSBoe  ai 
t3]m-,lhereIsaliateiberafallof  i«sft.,idwhich  »j  tt.anta 
tbe4om.  from  Jakobstadt  toFriedrichsladt.  In  tbe  loirct  put 
of  its  count  Ihe  river  attaint  an  ordinary  depth  ol  yt  ft.  and 
an  average  breadib  of  1400  It.;  but  during  tbe  sprinc  Head 


il  level,  a 


,c  mouth  tbe  dw  il 


tpread  out  to  a  mile  In  width.    Near  tl 
uaually  free  from  Ice  for  14s  days  in  Ihe  ye 

mentofViUbskfotiig.    It  ia  navigable  I  __    

tbe  Meiha  (i.a.  from  Vitebsk)  downwards,  but  tbe  iHaabcr  d 
rapids  and  shallows  greatly  dinlnishet  IM  value.  Mailgallw 
can  also  be  carried  on  by  tlw  following  tilbutailea;  tbe  UsvyM, 
Meiba.  Kasfdya,  UUa.  Diana  and  Bolder-aa.  TUa  riwci  wm 
formerly  called  the  Khedn  or  Turunl,  and  at  the  preaeat  da;  k 
hat  the  name  of  Point  among  the  While  Ruaiiani.  Salmon  aad 
lampreys  abound  la  its  waters.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Ba,) 

DVIHIK,theDHicIalnBmeiinceiS9jofDOiruiiic,atowa  a^ 
fortress  of  western  Ruatia,  in  the  govetiineDt  of  Vitebsk,  161  ak 
by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Vicebtk.  on  the  right  bank  ol  tb* 
Dvina  (Dilna),  in  ss*  S3' I^' and  16°  ly  E. ,  and  at  the  tntetsectka 
of  two  main  railway  lines— Riga-Smolensk  and  Vibis-St  BtUn- 
burg.  It  it  Ibe  chief  alraiegic  potition  for  the  defence  ol  tha 
Dvina.  It  cootitu  of  four  portions— tbe  main  to' 
the  old  auburb,  thencwsulhub,andon  tbe  left  bi 
tbe  village  of  Griva.    Amoiv  tbe  induMrisl  ca 

worts  and  UmeUlns.     Tbs  1 

centre,  especially  for  flai,  hemp,   tallow  and  timber.     Ibe 

population  Increased  from  3j,7ll4,ln  1860  tc 


ia^.tai  1860  IS  ii.iji  ia  I 
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Ldu. 

Diliubiui  wu  erigiiwyy  IooikIhI  In  ifi8  bjr  llw  Livoniu 
Knifhli  of  ibe  Soonl,  (bout  i)  m.  bMher  dows  Um  riv«r  tluo 
ju  prcKDt  liL^  at  ■  qnt  itJU  known  it  the  Old  Culk  or  Slariy 
Zaimtk.  Id  issi;  it  wu  mortsa^d  by  Ihe  gnnd-nufler  of  (he 
Kni|hU  to  SipnDuiid  Augiulua.  kiDg  of  PoUod,  AlLbough 
opluKd  ia  i%T6hr  Ivu  the  TaiUile  e{  Runia,  it  wu  again 
latictd  to  Poliadi  ud  in  ijSi  Stepbcn  Balborl,  kiii|  of 
Poland,  ttlDiferiTil  the  lorUns  10  iU  proenl  liic.  Id  the  ijth 
ontuiy  it  wu  hdd  allemaiely  by  ihe  Smds  and  tbe  Riiuiass, 
It  wu  finally  Incoqwnted  with  Ruuii  in  ifji  on  the  £nt 
dlviiian  of  Poland.  In  Joly  iSu  the  Ibi-dt-tonl  wu  vainly 
■tdnaed  by  the  French  under  Oudinot,  bnt  a  few  weeka  aiterwarda 
iht  toarn  waa  cuptored  by  them  nnder  UacdonaM. 

OVOiAX,  ANTON  (iSti~i904),  fiobeoian  nuaical  ^smpoKi, 
bcrn  at  Ndahoieva  (olhemite  Mttblhamtn)  in  Bohemia  on 
Ibe  Sth  of  September  iS^i,  wu  the  aen  of  Fontisek  DvoMk, 
a  amall  publican  and  village  butcher.  Ai  the  door  of  hii  talher'i 
inn  Dvofik  fint  appeared  u  a  practical  muaician,  taking  his 
place  inwDt  tbe  fiddien  who  ici^ied  out  ihcir  "  furianli  "  and 
olfaer  wUd  daiKD  for  the  beoelil  ol  the  holiday-making  k)cal 
beau  and  bellei.  Al  the  village  ichool  be  learnt  from  Joief 
EpiU  both  10  ting  and  lo  play  the  violin,  with  u  much  cQect 
thai  aoon  be  vu  able  to  auitt  in  tbe  piriib  church  icrvicei. 
At  twelve  years  old  he  wu  »enl  by  hi»  father  to  ZJonic,  neat 
Schlan,  to  an  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived  white  pauing  through 
tha  Ugber-gthdc  danei  at  Khool.  Here,  loo,  he  wu  fonunale 
enough  to  find  >  vatulble  Itiead  In  A.  Lichmann,  oisiniit  and 
thief  muiician  of  the  little  town,  a  compclcnl  rauiidin,  who 
Inatructed  the  boy  in  elementary  theory,  organ  and  jnanoforte 
playjng-  Hie  theory  atudin,  however,  could  not  long  be  con- 
tinued, rince  LiebmanD  >oon  acknowledged  in  fail  own  dialect 
that  lb*  boy  wu  eiliioidlnarlly  lull  ol  promoe  ("  Aui  Tonda, 
dem  Sapperraeatabuben  'ma]  "wii  weiden  kOnnie  'T,atUieooie 
time  rcaliaing  that  he  could  not  do  much  ro  aaaiat.  fiut  Dvofik 
HWB  Ml  ZloDlc  (or  BOhmiach-Kamnli,  where  he  learnt  German 
Alkd  advanced  hia  moaical  uudlca  unde 


had  Hi  up  in-  buiineu  then 

with  ht>  father  conaent  waa  . 

Id  order  to  devote  himself  enl 

Id  October  igs7  Dyofik 

Caillichaft  iir  '"    ' 


But  hi>  CI 


father,  ' 


idal  lid  hit  father  wu 
ter  being  in  Prague  bi 
muid  hlnuelf  pndleiily  thrown  on 
playing  the  viota  In  a  privale  orche 


By 


in  obtaining  a  precarioua  ZiveUhood. 
OntheopeninginiMioflheBohenuaalntcrimatheater,  Dviriik, 
with  part  of  1hi>  band,  fonned  the  nudeua  of  the  theatrical 
orchestra,  end  rerrulned  connected  with  it  for  eleven  yean, 
when  be  became  organiat  of  (be  church  of  St  Adalbert,  Al  this 
lime  hit  amall  aiipend  wu  augmenled  alightly  by  the  fen  ol  a 
iewpupilt,  (hough  IheprivalioniaufleiTdbyhiniand  hit  wile  (for 

of  financial  worry  and  of  (he  aroount  of  lime  he  had  to  devote 
to  hb  pro(c«lanal  duliei  and  private  pU[H[9,  DvoMk  found 
letnre  not  only  for  hii  own  itudia  of  the  clasiia,  bnt  abo  lo 
compete.  Hli  work,  like  his  daily  life,  was  bejel  with  dUBcullict. 
for  he  had  not  ihe  meina  to  provide  himidf  with  tulScient 
IDBilC'paper,  much  leti  lo  hln  a  [ninotorle;  and  it  la  postjble 
that  aevelal  of  hit  importanl  early  wurkl  would  never  have  been 
wrftlen  had  11  not  been  for  (be  genemity  of  Kirel  Bendl,  the 
cODpOKT,  wbo  helped  him  in  many  wiyt. 

DvotU  himaelf  lald  atlcrwaida  that  he  retained  no  tecoDcctlon 
ot  much  that  he  then  compoaed.  In  and  about  tSlit  two  <ym- 
phoniea,  a  boit  ol  Hngi,  lome  chamber. music,  and  an  eniiie 
open,  Alfred,  by  unheard  in  hia  desk.  Ibe  libnito  of  thia 
mera  was  made  on  from  materials  found  In  an  old  almanack, 
luml  long  ago.    Id  iS;j  he  made  hia 


lltM  cd  IbeM  work)  v 


fint  bU  (ot  popvlullr  by  Ui  pMitotk  hyam  Di*  BAm  iu 
mtiium  Btrfi  (publithed  maoy  yean  latet  u  Op.  as).  lU 
iBCqitiaD  waa  latthroattlc.  and  DvoMk'i  aiabaeqacnL  woika 
were  eagerly  awaited  and  waimly  received  OD  production.  In 
ilHUiop«n£Aii(iiadiCAUvMHltediBa£attail  Prague, 
oiriag  to  its  uktutc  ol  Myla.  Nothing  daunted.  I>v^ik 
cecotnpoKd  the  whole  work  in  thite  naalht.  In  1B7J,  on  tbe 
recommcodalion  of  Brahms  and  Haatlick,  be  obtained  a  atipend 
from  tbe  KMltua^Uinitterlom  al  Vienna,  which  freed  him  from 
care  and  enabled  him  lo  mdulge  In  competition  to  his  hcart't 
content.  Following  co  this  luccesa  came  a  conuniBaion  in  1B77 
for  a  scnet  of  Slavic  donees,  which  look  the  putdic  by  itorm. 
Immediately  compoaitlana,  old  and  new,  began  10  pour  from  tbe 
publisher.  English  sympathy  wu  entirely  won  by  Ihe  Staioi 
Uatoia  i&Sj,  andincreasedby  (hesympbonict  inD,  D  mi.,  and 
F,  G,  and  £  mi.  (Tit  AwHnam),  and  (he  canlain  Tkt  Sfttin't 
Briii,  bused  on  K.  J.  Erben's  dabonllon  ol  the  Bohemian 
venioD  of  Ibe  laga  treated  in  BBigu't  ignore.  Tbe  [avounhle 
eSect  produced  by  thtae  works  wu  tomewhat  chilled  by  the 
oiatorio  St  LatdmUa,  a  comparatively  feeble  woHt  written  "  to 
suit  English  taste  "  lor  the  Leeds  Feitival  of  ifSM.  The  Ihiee 
overturet  0pp.  gi,  q>,  93,  failed  to  bold  iheir  place,  but  (be 
ptcudo-ADierican  lympbony  bu  become  one  of  Dvotik't  noit 
popular  works,  and  much  ol  bis  dumbermualc,  of  which  there 
is  ibundancE,  seems  quite  permanenl  In  Its  place  in-  concert 
pTDgitmmes.  In  1841,  after  having  [rtquenlly  visited  England, 
Dvotik  became  head  ol  Ibe  NiLlonal  CoBservttoly  ol 
Music  of  Ameiiai  in  New  York.  Ibcre  he  remained  till  iH5> 
wfaeu  he  returned  to  Prague,  wbeit  he  died  00  the  iti  of  Uay 

DvofU't  music  It  cbanctetislically  nttloiuil,  though  leia 
purely  lo  than  that  of  Smctana.  Bui  in  ipite  of  hit  tBdullIy 
and  drvtnatic  toleot  not  «ie  of  his  operas  has  been  really  succtit. 
ful.  A  maater  of  the  oichestm  end  a  composer  of  real  individu- 
ality, he  earned  and  deserved  his  place  among  the  elect,  not  only 
by  his   great   gillt,  but    by  bit   abnoimal   energy  In  Iheb- 

See  W.  a  Hadow,  SHiiia  In  Uoim  JfwtC  (second  series. 


DVABAKA,  Dvaua 

Baroda  state,  near  the  e 
Bombay.  Pop.  (1901)  1 
Krishna,. it  It  the  moaii 
ptlndpal  temple  la  vlaiti 


or  JiMT.  a  town  of  British  India,  In 
ticmily  of  the  peoinaulo  ol  Kathiawar, 
il5.  AslhcbirthplaceandiaMenCDd 
icred  spot  in  Ihis  put  of  India,  and  lit 
1  annually  by  alany  thousand  pUgrims. 

,ne  approacn  irom  u»  tea  la  by  a  fine  flight  of  stone  steps,  and 

he  great  spire  rises  to  a  beigbl  of  1 50  f  L 
DWA8F  (A.9,  rfWBTi,  D,  *wi,  Icel  dserp) ,  the  term  gcnctolly 

,scd  to  detctlbe  sn  eiinordinsrily  under-tlied  indlvldiul  of  a 


lied  smsllnei 


supposed  .10 

in  the  mounlalnl  or  In  the  boweb  il  [he  earth,  and  to  be  kinp 
i  mdab  and  mines.  The  bier  uae  of  (he  word  certainly  doet 
int  imply  defoimily.  for  many  of  tbe  dwarfs  of  hliloiy  have  been 
ingulatty  graceful  and  weU  formed.  Dwaifithnen  b,  however, 
lien  accompanied  by  disproportion  of  Ibe  limbs. 

'       ■        .racted  atlenlioB, 


weallby  lo  obtain  the  hllle  folk  aa 
members  of  Ihe  liny  Akka  race  o4  Equatoilal  Africa  figuted  it 
tbe  courts  of  the  Pbarac^  of  tbe  early  dynasties  and  were  much 
valued.  Phflctu  ol  Cot.  pOel  and  grammarian  {cirta  jjo  B.C.}, 
tMor  of  Plolemy  PhDaddpInu,  wu  aUegtd  to  be  to  liny  Ihat  he 
'0  wear  leaden  thoes  lest  be  should  be  blown  away.  The 
ns  practised  attiftdal  dwarfing,  and  (be  Latin  tmnu  at 
g  weR  (ermi  altemailvely  ased  to  detcrlb*  the  natural 
innalnral  dwarf.    Jnlia,  the  niece  of  Augualus,  had  a 

ioua  redpes  for  dwarfing  childRD  have  bca  from  tina  u 
o  vogue.  The  moll  eflective,  according  lo  upon,  wat  to 
t  the  backbone  wltb  the  gr —  '* — '""  "^ *  ' — '" 


al  ■»!(■•  bats  wd  d< 

lyL-oogle 


DWARS-OWIGHT,  J. 


■neitun 


to  jockey*. 


I  of  tin  powth  of  lUble-boyl  *lw 

day*  then  hive  b«n  muy  dmif-Itvsuriu*  U 
aiuni.    Britiib    tntdition    bu   it)  euUat    dwui 

Jn  Ibe  old  bidUd  ■hich  be^ii*  "In  Anhur'i  couit 

Tom  Tlimnb  did  Uv?  "»  and  on  tbis  avidence  tlic  prototype  oE 
■be  modcni  Tom  Thumb  ii  alleged  to  bave  lived  at  Ibe  coun  of 
King  Edgar.  Of  autbeuic  Eogliifa  dwut)  Ibe  Gnt  appean  to 
be  John  Jarvii  [i  fl.  bigb),  irbo  wu  page  to  Queen  Uaiy  L  Her 
brother  Edvaid  VI.  had  bii  dwvi  Xit.  But  ihe  £ist  EngLiih 
dwirl  of  vhom  there  is  aoytbing  lilu  an  authentic  hinory  ii 
JiBeiy  Uadun  (1619-1681).  He  wu  the  un  of  i  butcher  U 
Oakbun,  Rutlandihire,  who  kept  and  baited  bulb  lot  Ccoige 
VilUen,  finldukeoi  Buckingbaia.  Neilbcr  of  JeSeiy'i  paient* 
wai  unda-iized,  yet  at  nine  jan  he  neiiuied  icucdy  iS  in., 
tbougb  he  wu  gnufuUy  piopanioned.  At  a  dinner  given  by 
the  duke  to  Cbajlei  I.  ud  bis  queen  be  wai  brought  in  to  table 
in  a  pie  out  of  which  he  stepped,  and  wa*  at  once  adopted  by 
Hemietti  Maria.  Tbe  little  fdlow  EoUowed  Ihe  fonunei  ol  the 
couit  is  the  Qvil  War.  and  ii  laid  to  have  been  i  captain  of 
borie,  eaining  the  nickname  of  "  slTenuous  Jeffeiy "  for  his 
activity.  He  fought  two  duelt-one  vith  ■  tuikey-oDck,  a 
battle  recoidcd  by  Daveumt,  and  a  Kcond  wilh  Mr  Ciofts, 
who  came  to  (be  meeting  wiEb  a  iquiit,  but  who  in  tbe  coore 
lerious  eofounter  which  ensued  was  shot  dead  by  little  Hudson, 
who  fired  fjom  horseback,  the  saddle  putting  him  on  a  level  witb 
his  antagonist.  Twice  wu  JelTeiy  made  piisaoet — once  by 
the  Dunkiri^eia  u  be  was  [elunung  bom  Fnnce,  whiihet  he 
bad  been  on  hoi^y  buslnes  [or  the  queen;  the  second  lime 
■u  when  he  fell  into  Ihe  bandsof  Turkish  pirates.  His  suSetingi 
during  this  latter  caplivlly  made  him,  he  dedand,  grow,  and 
in  fait  Ibirticlh  year,  having  been  o(  the  same  bei^t  aince  he  wa* 
■iae.hesteadUy  increased  imtU  be  wu  J  ft.  0  in.  At  tbe  Rcstora- 
Uon  he  returned  to  EngUnd,  where  belivedon  a  pension  granted 
bim  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  wai  later  accused  of 
pmicipiIiDn  In  tbe  "  Popish  Plot."  and  was  imptisoned  in  the 
Gate  llouu.  He  »*i  leleaKd  and  ifaortty  alter  died  in  the 
■lity-tbird  year  of  his  age. 

Contemporary  with  Hudson  were  the  (wo  other  dmifi  of 
Henrietta  Maiia,  Bichard  Gibaon  and  Us  wife  Anne,  lley 
■ere  muried  by  the  queen's  wish;  aod  the  two  together 
neuured  only  s  in.  over  7  f(-  They  had  nine  children,  five  of 
whom,  who  lived,  were  of  ordinary  atatuie.  Edmund  Walla 
cclebraled  the  nuptials,  Evelyn  designated  the  husband  u  the 
"  compendium  of  a  man."  ami  Lcly  painted  tbem  hand  in  han± 
Gibson  was  miniature  painter  to  Charis  L,  and  drawing-matter 
to  the  daugbtei*  of  Juna  II..  Queua  Mary  and  Anne,  when  (h? y 
were  children.  This  Cumberland  pygray,  who  began  his  career  at 
a  page,  first  in  a  "  gentle,"  next  in  the  royal  family,  died  in  1690, 
in  bis  seventy-fifth  year,  and  i>  buried  in  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden.  The  Ust  court  dwarf  in  England  wu  Coppemin,  a 
lively  little  imp  in  the  letvke  of  (he  princess  (Auguua)  of  Wales, 
the  mother  of  George  lU.  The  last  dwiij  ie(ainer  in  a  gentle- 
man's family  wu  the  one  kept  by  Hr  Becklord,  the  author  of 
VMili  and  buildet  ol  FomhilL  He  wu  rather  loo  big  to  be 
flung  fnm  one  gueat  to  aootber,  u  uaed  to  be  (he  custom  at 
dinners  in  earlier  daya  wbest  a  dmrf  wu  a  "Decetaily"  for 
every  noble  family. 

Of  European  court  dwaiEi  (be  most  famoia  wse  those  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  tbe  hunchbacks  whose  fealnrei  bave  bean 
Immortaliied  by  Vdaiquei.  Slanitlas,  king  ot  Poland,  owned 
Nicbd«Fe»ty(B(bt),whomeatured  jf(.gio.  He  wu  one  of 
(htH  dwaif  children  of  pc*saii(  parents  in  tlie  Votgei.  He  died 
in  his  ijrd  ycv  (1764).  But  B^bi  wu  not  to  remarkable  u 
Richeboutg,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1858,  at  ibe  age  ol  90.  He  wu 
only  ij  in.  higb.  He  began  lif e  u  a  tetvant  in  the  Orieans 
family.  In  later  yeara  he  waa  their  pensioner.  He  is  laid  10 
have  b*n  put  to  strange  me  in  (be  Revdution— potiing  in  and 
ou(  ol  Pint  u  an  infant  In  a  nune'a  arma.  but  with  dcspalcbel, 
dangBfous(oearty,io  the  titde  man's  baby-wrappingil 

01  dwarfi  exhibited  In  England,  (be  most  celebrated  wu  the 
tolt,  BoTulwaaki  imr'^il)-    At  sii  be  meaauied  17  in.,  and 


he  finally  b  his  (Uttklli  yt4t  nacbed  j«  tn.    Be  had  a 


travelled  over  all  Europe;  and  he—bom  in  the  refgn  ot  Geoffr 
11, — died  In  his  well-earned  retirement  neat  DuihniB,  to  tkecii^ 
ol  Victoria,  fiotulwaaki  lio'buiied  U  Dubaa  by  the  tide  ri 
tbe  Fablaffian  Stephen  KemUe.  The  wmpanionihip  imisids 
one  of  that  of  the  dwarf  ikelelan  of  Jonathan  Wild  by  (he  ads 
ol  (ha[  of  (be  Irish  CiaU,  at  the  Royal  College  oj  SutftOBik 
London. 

In  (he  year  In  which  Bonilwaski  died,  Charles  Suu Mo,  bttta 
known  u  "  General  Tom  Thumb,"  was  bon.  WbcBtweMJ^feR 
he  wu  j(  iikfaiKb.  In  1844  he  apptand  in  England,  wbac  be 
had  an  exiraordinary  succeaa.  One  reniH  of  his  tr^tffn  at  (he 
Egyp(ian  Hall,  Londco,  wu  to  kiU  Haydoo  the  paisteT.  lie 
latter  presented  his  great  worii  "  The  BanithmenI  of  Aibaida  " 
for  eibibilion  in  the  tame  building.  The  public  rmbcd  to  itt 
tbedwatt  Hetook£6oo(beGct«wcek.whikiiar<kia-aBiaKei- 
piece  drew  but ^7,  ijs.  The  result  wu  thai  the  artiit  cocuBiiud 
suidde  In  despair.  After  extensive  travel  in  both  >'"""ffci"'t 
Strstton  again  visled  En^and  in  1857,  but  (be  dwuf  bb^ 
despite  many  peiMoal  and  intetlectiiol  quabtits.  ma  1^ 
attractive  than  the  dwarf  boy.  In  (he  year  iMj  tbe  "  Gcooal  * 
married  Ihe  very  minute  American  lady,  Lavinia  Wura  (bon 
ini84i).    He  died  on  the  ijthol  July  188}. 

Other  modem  dwaris  include  Signor  Hervio  Nam,  who  plaj*) 
at  (he  Olympic  Theatre,  London,  in  184J;  three  Hi^IJudat 
named  MacKinlay,  children  of  a  ScoU  ahi^herd,  the  afaentu 
of  whom  was4sin.;  a  Spaniard,  Don  Francisco  Hidalgo  (jgia.): 
a  DutcbniaD,  Jan  Hannema  (iSin.);  and  Mai^  ' 
(Auttcaiit),  who  at  filteeo  was  35  in.  high.  S 
"  dwarf -gianieu  "  because  the  was  3  ft.  6  in.  roi 
4  ft.  J  in.round  the  waist, and  1  ft.  round  (be  leg.  Much  in 
was  aroused  by  the  so-called  Axtec  dwaris  who  were  exhibi 
I«adoo  in  i8sj.    In  1867  (he  pair  were 

being  publicly  performed,  and  the  bride's  lobet  are  said  10  have 
cost  no  lest  than  £»ao.  Tbe  weddinc,4iRakfatt  was  bdd  at 
Willit't  Roomi.  From  tune  to  lime  other  dwarfs  ban  been 
eihilnled,  ameogwhom  themoit  remarkable  hu  be«i  Cbe-mah, 
a  ChineM,  41  yeart  old  and  is  in.  high,  who  appeared  in  Londoa 
in  1880.  George  Prout  (1774-1851),  who  wu  ksa  (baa  j  IL 
higb,  wu  a  well-known  duirancr  in  I,ondon  in  the  eaily 
Victorian  period,  u  a  mtasenger  at  tbe  Houses  of  Parbammt. 

Set  E.  J.  Wood,  Gianli  ami  Pwarfi  (i860). 

DWARS.  a  tract  o(  country  ianoflh^ait  India.  It  condsuef 
twodiviiioDt,  the  Western  D  wars  and  Ihe  Eaitem  Dwan,  both  g( 
whichbelonged  to  Ebutonpriorlothe  Bhutan  War  of  iS64-6j,u 
a  result  of  which  ihey  passed  into  possession  of  the  British,  when 
tbe  Eaitem  Dwart  were  assigned  10  Assam  and  tbe  Weslem  (a 
BengaL  Since  loos  both  diviiioni  have  been  in  (he  pmviDct  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  The  five  Eaitein  Dwan,  cndikd 
respectively  Bijni,  SIdIi,  Chirang,  Rlpu  and  Guma,  are  dtoaled 
in  (he  Goalpora  dis(rict  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  A 
a  sirip  of  Oat  country  lying  beneaih  tbe  BbuU 
It  is  an  unhealthy  country  lor  natives  u  well  1 
and  is  but  slightly  developed.  The  Western  II 
region  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayu  ii  ' 
of  tbe  Jtlpaiguri  district  ol  Eulem  Bengal  and  Aaa 

compritei    nine  ^{drwi,  namely,  Bhalka,  Bhatiba... , 

Chakao-Rshadriyo,  Madari,  Laksbmipur,  Maraghat,  UainagiKi 


(ea^ilanting  industry. 
DWIOHT,  JOHN  (d.  170J),  tbe  fiiit  distinguished  En^itb 
poller.  OnecanonlytumilteulDbit  parentage,  and  the  date 
of  his  binb  has-been  variously  given  From  1637  (oi&to.  Appar- 
ently he  wu  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  iMi  iru  appain(ed 
registrar  and  scribe  id  (he  diocese  of  Chester,  and  the  same  year 
he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.CL  of  Chrisl  Church,  Oxford. 
He  resided  at  Chester  for  some  time  and  acted  u  secretary  to  lour 
luccestive  biihopi.  One  of  these.  Bishop  Hall,  also  hdd  tbe 
rectory  of  Wigin,  Lancashire,  and  Dwight  seems  to  bave  resided 
inthat  towD.lorihreeorbischildienwerebaplijcd  tbcn  between 

i..L.oe>^ic 


id  Albert  Mus 


tM;  and  1671.  In  i6ti.  vhfle  ht  iiill  apfnnnlly  rrai'lcd  in 
WgDD,  be  WM  tnn'"'  I""  fi""  P«tni  for  "  the  mi«07  of 
trantpAnot  eanhenwirt,  comnHiily  known  by  (he  namn  of 
fOKEtetB  or  diini,  and  of  uoncwarr,  vulgarly  calkd  Cologne 
ware."  It  ii  not  belkvcd  that  much,  tf  any.  worV  wu  euculnl 
At  WlftD)  and  be  probably  removed  to  Fulham  in  1671  or  j6t3i 
■A  hb  name  fint  appean  on  ibe  rare  books  of  Fulham^  where  he 
«ai  rated  for  a  bouse  in  Bear  Street,  In  1674.  He  died  in  T70J, 
and  his  budnen  wu  carried  on  by  hia  dacendagU  For  some  lime. 
but  with  gradually  diminiihing  sunns.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
Dwlghl  made  tbe  Gtsl  porcelain  In  England,  but  there  is  no  proof 
el  ibb.  tbmigb  magBlfianl  specimens  of  stoneware  fiom  his  hands 
an  in  eaJMeoce.  Tbe  British  Museum  contains  a  number  of  ihe 
beat  of  Dwight's  piec«,  of  which  the  tnest  is  the  bust  of  Prince 
Rnperl.  Other  spedinnis  are  in  the  Vi 
and  ib>y  ait  jufGcient  10  eublish  Di 
tbe  6nt  rank.     (See  Ceiudcs.) 

DWIIIBT,  JOHK  SULUVAM  (iSij-iS^j),  AmeticaD  wrfier  on 
autfc,  vaa  born  at  Boston  and  educated  at  Harvard-  He 
becarne  a  Unitarian  minister,  but  abandoned  this  career  and 
joined  the  Brook  Fann  setllemcnl  as  a  teacher  of  music  and  other 
rabjecta.  In  1S4B  he  settled  ai  a  musical  crilie  at  Bouon.  being 
beat  knows  ai  louader  and  editor  of  the  JmBxal  af  Until  (igji- 
1S81).  the  most  important  musical  periodical  that  has  been 
puhliibcd  in  America.     He  died  on  the  jib  of  September  iSqj. 

C.  W.  Cooke  edited  hii  ktlen  (189S)  and  abo  wrote  ■  meniDir 

DWIQBr,  IHBODORI  WIUIAM  (ia»-igqi),  American 
JnriM  and  educationalist,  cousin  of  Theodore  Dwight  Wbolsey 
Ukd  of  Timothy  Dwight,  was  bom  on  the  iRih  of  July  iSii  in 
CatikiU,  New  YotlC  Bii  father,  Benjanhi  Woolsey  Dwight 
{tTSo-igjo),  an  abolitionist  and  reformer,  removed  to  Clinton, 
NewYork,  in.iSjt.  The  son  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 
■84a,  atudied  physlu  under  S.  F.  B.  Morse  and  John  WUliara 
Draper,  uu^t  dasila  In  Ulica  Academy  in  i3tO'Ta4i,  and 
Mudied  law  for  one  year  at  Yale.  He  was  tutor  al  Hamilton  in 
1841-1846,  U  the  same  lime  teaching  law  privately;  was  made 
Mayaard  profeswr  of  law,  hisioty.  civil  polity,  and  political 
eeonamy  In  1846;  tecdvod  recognition  of  his  law  school  in  i8sj, 
and  In  I8s8  accepled  an  invital  ion  to  Columbia  to  teach  law  upon 
bisownoondltlon  that  he  should  found  a  law  school.  He  himself 
ipai  tbis  school  for  many  years  and  did  not  retire  from  it  until 
1891,  about  ayear  before  his  death,  at  Clinton.  New  York,  on  tbe 
iSlbof  June  1891.  Amanolbroadcutture, he wasbejt  known  as 
Ihe  founder  of  a  famoua  school  of  law  and  a  famotB  method  of 
ksti  teaching,  which  wai  broadly  educational  and  which  called 
lor  claas-room  recitation  on  the  text -book  studied  and  opposed 
Rier«  "taking  notes"  on  lecture*.    Hia  queslloning  was  illus- 

leMOr  of  taw  at  Cornell  (tS6o-iB7>)  and  at  A 
Dwight  wa»  an  able  jurist,  frequently  acted  as  relerei 
qotMions,  in  1874-1875  was  a  judge  of  the  New  York 
of  appeals,  appoteted  to  clear  the  docket  0!  Ihe  avitt  of  appeals, 
and  in  18B6  was  counsel  lor  [he  five  Aadover  professors  charged 
wilb  heroy.  He  was  a  prominent  Sgore  in  political  and  social 
(notably  prhon)  reforms;  published  in  iS«7  a  Kiprnl  en  ilu 
Prima  and  Jlijermaliitia  ej  Ilu  Umiti  SuUa  and  Canada,  the 
result  of  his  labours  on  a  New  York  stale  prison  commission  with 
Enoch  Cobb  Wines  (1806-1879);  favoured  indeterminate  sen- 
tences; drew  up  the  bill  lor  tbe  ulablishment  of  the  Elmin 
Reformatory;  and  organiied  the  Stale  Charities  Aid  Assodalion, 
He  edited  Sir  ReBiy  Maine's  .4iiciMl  law  (i8«4);  was  associate 
editor  oi  tbe  ^neriiia  Lrm  Rtgiiltr  and  legal  editor  of 
Jalmnm't  Cydapatdia;  and  published  Ckerilebli  Via:  Arfu- 
mtal  in  Uu  Rtu  WiU  Cau  (igGj). 

tnriQHT,  TmOTHY  (1751-1817),  American  divine,  writer, 
•nd  educathmaliBt.  was  bom  at  Northampion.  Massachusetts, 
on  Ihe  i4lh  of  M»y  175».  His  father.  Timothy  Dwi^t,  a 
fiaduat*  of  Vale  College  (1744),  was  a  menhani,  and  his  mother 
wM  the  third  duigbler  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  wu  rc- 
purkably  pmocious,  and  is  said  to  have  learned  the  alphabet  at  ■ 
finale  ItMon,  and  to  have  been  able  to  read  the  Bible  belOR  he 


DWIGHT,  J.  S.— DWIGHT,  T.  741 

four  years  old.     In  >7lS«  bcgraduued  11  Yak  (Tottege,  and 


was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College  from  1771  to  1777;  and  then, 

^ng  been  licensed  10  preach,  was  a  ehapUin  for  a  year  in  a 

iment  of  troopsengaged  in  tbe  Warof  Independence,  insi»t<ng 

'  tnopf  both  by  hia  sermons  and  by  several  stirring  war  songs, 

most  famous  of  which  i»"C<Jnmbi»."    From  i77Buniil  ijSj 

lived  at  Northampton,  studying,  faming,  preaching,  and 

dabbling  in  poblia.     From  1783  until  1795  he  was  pastor  of  the 

lional  church  at  CrcenlieM  Hill,  Connecticut,  where  be 

1  academy  which  SI  once  acquired  a  high  reputation  and 

pupils  from  all  parts  of  Ihe  Union,     from  17Q5  until 

hisdcilb  tl  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  on  Ihe  irlh  of  January 

president  ot  Yale  College,  and  by  his  judicious 

by  his  remarkable  abiliiy  as  a  teachei — he  taught 

subjects,  including  theology,  metaphysics,  logic, 

d  oratory,— «nd  by  hh  force  of  eharecier  and 

msgnetic  personality,  won  great  populuity  and  influence,  and 

restored  that  institution  10  Ibe  hi^  place  from  wbidi  It  had 

before  bis  appointment.     President   Dwight  was  also 

lowoaian  anthor.     Inverse  he  wmtean  ambitious  epic  In 

books.  Tkc  CiKuiitat  nf  Canam.  linlsbed  in  1774,  bul  not 

published  until  1785;  I  somewhat  ponderous  and  solemn  satire, 

r*(rrii™^ii//fiMJ.(y(r7B8),direciedagainsl  Hume.  Voltaire 

and  others;  Cremfidd  HiU  (.794),  the  suggestion  for  which 

JobnDenham'sC(w^J«iU; 


st(iB7o-i87i). 


Lord," 


y  of  his 


sennons  wen  published  posthumously  under  tbe  titles  Tkteteti 
ExflaiMd  and  Defcndtd  (j  vols.,  i8ig-i8iq),  to  which  a  memoir 
of  the  author  by  his  (wo  sons,  W.  T.  and  Screno  E.  Dwight,  is 
prefiied,  and  Strmaa  by  TiHtoUy  Dwifia  (1  vols..  iBiG),  which 
bad  a  large  circulation  both  In  the  United  Slates  and  In  England. 
>bably  his  most  Important  work,  however,  is  his  Tnnth  JK 
v£R(fn<faiidlV<Br<>r»(4Vols..iSii-r8     '      "' 


ciiat  of  V 
id  and  New  York  duri 


le  period  1 796-igi  7. 


c  New 


See  W.  a.  Spisguc'.  "  Life  of  Timothy  Dwighi 
tries)  of  Jared  Sparkt'i  Library  of    ' — -'- 

ipeaailyaneiieellentchi— ■-  '■ 

<Uir(  (New  York.  l8«5). 


'y   of  AmrritSft    Bioptpky,   and 
Mom  Coil  Tyler',  fkrit  Mm  tj 

Edwaub  DwtoRT  (17B6-1S50).  bom  in 


HisGllhion, 
Greenfield  Hill,  Connetticul.  graduated  at  Yale  in 
utot  there  in  1B0A-1810,  and  successfully  practised  law  in  New 
laven  in  iSio-i8i<S.  Licensed  to  preach  in  rSi6,  he  was  Ihe 
:hap!ain  ol  the  United  Stan    ~ 


e  Park  Si 


ilchun 
II  of  Hair 


.-'Bji 


r  i8j9  so 


«  Hamilton  College,  ai 


lial. 


■hide  Lifi  and  Wmki  0/ 
[10  vols..  18 jo);  Tkt  Hebriw  Wiji  (iSje),  an  argumcnl  against 
maniagc  with  a  deceased  wife's  nsler;  and  Seitct  Discovrtrr 
(1851);  Id  which  was  preGied  a  biographical  sketch  by  his 
brolher  William  Dwighl  (1705-18*5).  "bo  was  also  succeasirelj 
a  bwyet  and  a  Congregational  preacher. 

President  Dwigbt's  grandson.  Tikothv  DwieffI  {1818-  ). 
a  famous  preacher  and  cducationaKst,  wBi  bom  at  Norwich, 
Connecticui,  on  the  lAth  of  November  1818.  He  graduated  at 
"■"   iiudies  there  and  «l  Bonn  ar  ■  ~    '" 


.aciedlii 


idNewTi 


It  Greek  in 


the  Yale  Divinity  School 
preach  in  i8«i.  and  from  ttS&  to  1849  was  pie^dent  of  Yale, 
which  during  his  adminislr«[ion  greatly  ptoipered  and  became  in 
name  and  in  fact  a  university.  Dr  Dwight  was  also  a  member  in 
1876-1885  of  the  American  committee  for  the  revision  of  Ihe 
English  Bible,  was  an  editor  from  1S66  to  1S74  of  the  lVe» 
Enf)«nder,  which  later  became  the  YaU  Rfia>.  and  bcsldn 
editing  and  annotating  sevenJ  volumes  of  the  English  translation 
of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  KrUiKi-atfli>r>i^  Kommtnlarnnt  Hmn 
Ttucmtnl,  and  writing  many  magaaine  atlides,  publisbed  a 


DTAKI,  or  Davau,  the  ui 
Borneo  by  thf  Milayi  od  tbd 
tiay  Aic  the  mbori^ei  of  the  i 
people  whom  t' 


DYAKS 

]ieDtIlk<irjlHiJbi<>^M>r/>rd<fiHw£i/>    deddlDf 


I  tfvta  10  the  vild  tiibei  bund  in 
fiat  letttancDt  tbsi.    Whether 

IE  theluter,  they  an 


U  by  p 


[yMrsBtbdMa 


arJy  pre-MjhUyu  unnugntj< 
though  [cgardcd  by  the  MiJiyj  as  alieu,  the  Dytki  ircof  the 
ume  alock  as  the  Malays.  Foe  tbeauelvei  they  have  no  general 
UDU^  hut»  broken  aa  tfaey  ore  into  numeroua  tribf*,  they  are 
dialinguiahed  by  lepaiatc  tribal  namei,  many  of  vhich  seem  to  be 
in  trely  thou  of  the  riven  on  which  their  aettleraenta  aje  situated- 
Sir  Harry  Keppel,  who  attcmpled  to  fonn  a  daAaifif^tioQ  of  the 
Dyalu  according  to  their  ethnographical  affinity,  divida  thera 
into  hve  principal  branches.  The  £m  of  these,  which  he  calli  the 
Dorth-watem,  includes  theoatives  of  Sadong,  Sarawak,  Sambas, 
Landak,  Tayan,  Mclionow  and  Saogow.  They  all  apeak  (he 
same  language,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  dependence  on  the 
Malay  princes.  The  second  branch,  which  is  called  emphatically 
the  Malayan  from  its  greater  reteotioo  of  Malay  characteristics, 
occupies  the  north  coul  in  Banting,  Batang-Lupar,  Rcjang  and 
part  ot  Ihc  valley  of  the  Kapuas.  To  the  third  or  Parian  branch 
belong  the  Dyaks  of  the  rivers  Kuti  and  Pasair,  who  are  said  to 
speak  I  language  like  that  of  Macassar.  The  fourth  consists  of 
Ihc  Beyadjoei.  nho  arc  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Banjermassin ; 
and  the  fifth  and  lowest  comprises  the  Mankelana  and  Punans, 
who  aie  Itill  nomadic  and  ignorant  of  agriculture. 

Physically  the  Dyaks  diflet  little  from  the  Malaya  except  in 
tbeic  ilimiDet  figiite,  lighter  colour,  more  prominent  nose  and 
bighcT  fotehead.  In  disposition  tbey  ale  u  cheerful  as  the 
Malay  it  tnoiiM«.  The  typical  Dyak  is  nther  slightly  built,  but 
ii  active  uid  capable  of  enduiiog  great  Dillfue.  His  features 
are  diitluctly  mirked  and  often  well  fonntd.  The  forehead  is 
generally  hi^,  and  the  eye>  are  dark;  the  cheek-bones  are 
broadithe  hair  is  black,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  a  pan 
reddish  brown,  frequently,  in  the  female,  approaching  the  Chinese 
completion.  The  beard  is  generally  acuity,  and  in  many  tribes 
the  men  pull  out  all  the  hair  of  the  face.  Both  scies  file,  dye,  and 
sometimes  bore  holes  in  the  teeth  and  insert  gaid  buttons.  In 
dress  there  is  considerable  variety,  great  alterations  having 
resulted  from  foreign  influence.  The  original  and  still  prevailing 
style  is  simple,  consisting  of  a  waistcloih,  generally  of  blue  cotton, 
lor  the  men,  and  a  tight-htting  petticxat  for  the  women,  who 
acquire  a  peculiar  mincing  gait  from  its  interference  with  thf  it 
walking-  The  favourite  ornaments  of  botb  snes  are  brass  rings 
for  the  legs  and  arms.  hoop4  of  rattan  decorated  in  various  ways, 
necklaces  of  white  and  black  beads,  and  crescent-shaped  ear.rin^ 
of  a  large  site.  The  lobes  of  the  eat*  ore  disiendcd  sometimes 
nearly  to  the  thouldert  by  disks  of  metal  and  .bits  of  slick. 
Tattooing  ia  practised  by  nuxt  of  the  Iiibes,  and  the  skulls  of 
infants  an  ailifidally  deformed.  The  men  usually  go  bare- 
headed, oi  wear  a  bright-coloured  keichief.  The  custom  of 
betel-chewing  being  most  unjvenal,  the  betel-pouch  is  always 
worn  (I  the  side.  The  weapon*  in  use  are  *  curved  sword  and  a 
long  spear.  The  bo*  is  unknown,  but  iu  place  among  some 
tribes  is  partly  supplied  by  the  blowpipe,  in  llie  boiing  ol  which 
tbey  show  great  skill.  When  going  to  wai  tlie  Dyok  wears  a 
strong  padded  jacket,  which  proves 
custom  among  some  tribe!  is  the  imp 
two  or  three  years  before  pubeny,  du 
allowed  to  see  even  their  motben. 

The  Cyak  is  decideiUy  intelligent,  baa  a  good  memory  . 
keen  powers  ol  ebaervation,  ia  unsuspicious  and  hospiuble, : 
honest  and  truthful  to  a  striking  decree.  The  various  tr 
dlSer  greatly  in  religious  ceremonies  and  beliefs.  They  have 
te^^Jles,  priests  ot  regular  worship;  but  the  father  of  c 
family  performs  rites.  A  supreme  god,  Sang-Sang,  so 
■CBenlly  acknowledged,  but  subordinate  deities  are  aupposei 
watch  ovcc  special  dcpanmenlaof  the  world  and  human  afli 
SaeriSccs  botb  ol  animala  and  fruits — and  in  some  cases  evei 
human  bcings^-^re  offered  to  appease  or  invoke  the  gt 
diviaatka  of  various  kinds  is  resorted  to  for  tbe  purpox 


e  subjected  1( 
OiTerings  are  made  to  the  dead,  and  th 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  and  al 
diseases  are  asciibed  to  their  malignity.  Thus  alanat  tbe  wtob 
medical  system  of  tbe  Dyoks  cimsixU  in  tbe  ■pt^'~'"~  )i 
appropriate  charroa  or  tiie  oflcrin^  ol  coadUatory  aacsiAe^ 
Many  ol  those  nativta  who  have  had  nnich  intcrcoune  wilh  tkt 
Malays  have  adopted  a  Idtid  of  mongrel  MahomBieduu>ni,witba 
miituteof  Hindu  elements.  TbetraiumlgrationolMHiUitcasn 
be  believed  in  by  some  ttiba;  and  some  have  a  ayiUBi  d 
succcuive  heavens  rising  one  above  the  other  very  much  ia  tb 
style  of  the  Hindu  cosmogony.    In  the  treatment  of  their  dttd 


leiy  pre. 


,  they  a 


Dyaks  have  no  exact  calculation  of  the  y 
months  first  month,  second  month,  and  so  on.  Tbey  calctiUte 
the  time  of  day  by  the  height  of  the  sun,  and  if  asked  ho*  fir 
distant  a  place  Is  can  oidy  reply  by  showing  bow  hi^  Ibc  m 
would  be  when  you  reached  it  if  you  set  out  in  tbe  momJnc. 

In  agriculture,  navigation,  and  manufactures  they  have  «u(k 
some  progress.  In  a  few  districts  a  slight  son  ot  ploagh  ia  «>ed. 
hut  the  usual  Insliumeni  of  tUlage  b  a  kind  of  cleaver.     Tm 

and  then  the  ground  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  foe  (Sf  ht  or  tea 
years.  The  inland  Dyaks  collect  the  forest  products,  rBltaa. 
guttaijercha,  beeswax  and  edible  birds'  nests,  and  CJrhany 
then  for  clothing  or  ornaments,  eq>cciBlty  bna  wire  or  bt«t 
guns  in  which  consists  the  wealth  of  every  chief,  Tbey  qiio  and 
weave  tbeir  own  cotton,  and  dye  Ibe  doth  with  indigo  ot  ihcii 
own  growing,  Tbeir  iroti  and  sled  instruments  are  eiceOcBi. 
the  latter  far  surpassing  Eutopeao  wares  in  uiength  and  SneecH 
ol  edge.  Their  housa  aie  neatly  built  of  bamboos,  and  ifiicd 
on  piles  a  coiuidctible  height  from  tbe  ground ;  but  pcrhapa 
their  aiost  remarkable  censtrtuxive  eSort  is  the  ercctioii  d 
suspension  bridges  and  paths  over  riven  and  alone  tbe  [rant  ei 
precipices.  In  which  they  ditplay  a  boldneu  and  ingenuity  ttai 
surprise  the  European  traveller.  In  tbe  centre  of  meat  villagtj 
is  the  communal  house  where  the  unmarried  men  live,  wfaich 
serves  as  a  general  assembly  hall.  Some  have  a  dtcuit  of  w 
less  then  looo  fl.  One  on  the  banks  of  the  Lundi  waa  6oe  li. 
long  and  housed  400  persons. 

The  Dyaks  have  always  been  notorious  for  bead-faun(li«-  a 
custom  which  boa  now  been  largely  su[^eaaed.  It  la  esaeatially 
a  religious  practice,  the  Dyak  seeking  a  consecration  fot  evay 
important  event  of  his  life  by  the  acquisition  of  oek  ot  dmr 
skulls.  A  child  is  believed  iU-fatcd  to  whose  mother  tbe  Uiba 
has  not  at  its  birth  presented  skuUs.  The  young  man  u  uN 
admitted  to  full  tribal  rights,  nor  can  be  woo  a  bride  with  aay 
hope  of  success,  until  he  has  a  skull  or  more  to  adorn  his  hat; 
a  chief's  authority  would  not  be  acknowledged  withiHit  tuck 
trophlcaof  his  prowess.  Thestrictest  rules  govern  head-hunti^i 
a  period  of  fasting  and  confession,  of  Isolation  in  a  taboo  hut, 
the  expedition,  tor  which  the  Dyak  dolben  bimseU  B 
■      "    issk.     The  D)'ak 


Is  for 


and  toh«cc& 
threatened   the   very 


The  Dyi 
y  sli^tly  knowr 
at  number  of  pun  Malay 


DYCE,  A.— DYCE,  W. 


AmBicui  nUonuia  have  iovfMfitlcd  Uh  dMccu  of  ibt  wtu 
coul  (Lawkk,  Ac),  wd  Ibdr  Rbenish  bntbno  hive  divoud 
tlKir  Ulcdtioii  lo  ttoe  of  the  xntb,  ints  on*  of  •Uch  <dut  «f 
Pulu  PeUk}  ■  conipletc  InioUtioii  of  Ibc  Bible  hu  been  tnide. 
Mi  HirdeJuul,  tbe  tnniUloi,  bu  ibopoblbbcit  >  Dyik-Ginnui 
dictlaury' 

DTC^  AUXAnWB  (t79S-iS6(i),  Ea^idi 
■od  Ulenry  hiitotlin,  mi  bon  in  Edinburih  on  ihe  joih  of 
Ju»eiJ98.  AfltrrecrivlngUieulif «)uc»ilon»ithehlgh«d»ol 
of  ba  native  tit]',  Ik  b«uiie>  student  M  EutFrCoLLegF,  Oiford, 
wboe  be  graduited  6.A.  in  iBiq.  He  took  holy  ordm,  tnil 
lietarae  i  curate  tl  LimtcsIiMa.  in  Coinwil],  and  aubsoquenily 
at  Ni^nd,  in  Suffolk;  in  iSit  he  witled  In  London.  Hi>  £nt 
booki  were  SritK  Tnnilaliimi /nm  Qtinl^  Smynuau  Ut>% 
■n  edition  ol  CoUinj  (iSjj),  and  Sfttintnt  of  Briliik  Pntiat 
<i8i;).  He  iwued  annaiaied  editions  g|  Ceorfie  Peete,  Robei 
Greene,  John  Websiet,  Thomas  Middlelon,  Mtrlowe,  and  Beti 
mom  and  Fletcher,  wiib  Uvn  at  the  autbora  and  much  iUujInt  ti 
DatttT.  He  complied,  in  iSjj.  an  tdilbn  of  Jama  Shirle 
left  unfinithed  by  M^UUn  CiSord.  and  conlnbuted  biognphii 
of  Shaiapean.  Pope,  Akeniide  and  Beatlie  lo  Pickering 
Aldine  Poets.  He  also  edilcd  (i8]6-iEj3)  Richard  E en tley 
WDiks,  and  Sfmrnm  of  Btilitk  Smmtl  (1E33).  His  oti^ully 
revised  edition  of  John  Skdton,  which  appeared  in  tfl^j,  '" 

""'    L  of  Shakespeare  was  published  by  Moia 


ediiii 


n  the  • 


d  by 


>  published  Remarks  «i< 
Cetlirr'i  anJ  Knithl'i  Bdilitni  ef  Skahaptan  (1S44);  ~  ~ 
ffcM  OT  Skaitiptirt  (iSs]);  and  SMdwtt  m  CoUtrr'i  Htw 
Biilirti  «/  Siaiaftari  (iSjo),  a  contribution  to  Ihe  Colh'ei 
controveny  (tee  Coluia,  Jorh  Pithz),  which  ended  a  loni 
filendihip  belweea  Ihe  two  scholan.  He  was  iniimatdy  con- 
nected with  several  tileraiy  societies,  and  undenook  the  publica- 
tion of  Kempe's  Nine  Days'  Wonder  (or  the  Camden  Society; 
and  the  old  plays  ol  Timen  and  Sir  Tkemos  Man  weie  puMiihed 
by  him  (or  Ibe  Shakespeare  Society.  He  was  assodited  with 
HaDiwcn-Pbaifps,  John  Payne  Collier  and  Thomai  Wright  a> 
one  o(  the  (ounders  of  the  Percy  Society,  for  puMiiblng  old 
English  poetry.  Dyet  alto  issued  XaoUxflnu  d/ite  roU  Tel), 
t{  Samuel  Kefrs  (iSst).  He  died  on  the  istb  ol  May  1B69. 
He  had  collected  a  valuable  L*braty,  conuining  amongst  other 
titasures  many  rare  Eliubeihan  books,  and  this  collection  he 
bequeathed  to  Ihe  South  Kensington  Museum.  He  displayed 
nnliring  industry,  abundant  learning,  and  admirable  crillcal 
acumen  in  his  editions  of  Ihe  old  Engtiih  poets.  His  wide 
leading  >D  Dlnbethin  b'teraiure  enabled  him  to  eiplain  much 
that  was  fotmtriy  obscure  in  Shakespeare;  whDe  hi>  sound 
Judgment  was  a  check  lo  eilravagnace  in  emendation.  While 
preserving  all  that  n-as  valuable  In  former  editions.  Dyce  added 
much  fit^  matter.  His  Cleisarj,  a  large  volume  of  50a  pages, 
was  the  most  exhaustive  that  had  appeared. 

DTCK  WILUAH  (1S06-1M4).  British  painter,  was  bom  in 
Aberdeen,  where  his  lather,  a  fdlow  of  ihe  Royal  Society,  wai 
•  physician  of  some  repute.  He  attended  Marischal  Cidtege, 
look  the  degree  of  MA.  el  siiteen  years  ol  age,  and  was  dstined 
for  one  ol  Ihe  learned  professions.  Showing  a  turn  for  design 
insiead.  he  studied  in  the  school  of  Ihe  Royal  Scotiisb  Aadcmy 
in  Edinburgh,  Ihcn  as  a  probationer  (not  a  fuD  studenl)  in  Ihe 
Royal  Academy  of  London,  and  thence,  in  1815,  he  proceedtd 
to  Rome,  where  he  spent  nine  months.  He  returned  to  Aberdeen 
In  iSiC,  and  painted  several  pictnre*;  one  of  these,  "  Bacchus 
nursed  by  the  Nymphs  of  Nysa."  wis  eihitnted  in  1817.  In  the 
■utURin  ol  that  year  he  wcni  back  to  Italy,  showing  from  Ihe 
first  a  strong  sym pa Uiy  with  Ihecarlier  masters  of  the  ITottniine 
and  allied  schools.  A  "  Virgin  and  ChDd  "  which  he  painted 
In  Rome  in  1818  was  much  noticed  by  Ovetbcck  and  other 
foreign  artists.  In  1819  Dyce  letilcd  in  Edinburgh,  taking  at 
ODce  a  good  rank  in  his  prolciswn,  and  showing  considerable 
VBiltility  in  subject-matter.  Portrait -pain  ting  for  tome  yean 
WCiipicd  oucb  of  bis  limei  and  be  wai  particularly  priicd  (or 


Hknicfi  at  ladia  nd  rttlUiin.  ta  Fcbnuy  tljr  be  >u 
aCfMinled  naiter  of  the  school  ol  design  oi  the  Board  of  Uann- 
laclum,  Ediibuith.  In  Ae  laBc  year  he  pubiiafaed  ■  pamphlet 
CD  Iht  mauteniedt  of  achoob  of  thii  desofptka,  vhkb  kd 
to  bit  mntfar  from  Edfaibur^,  alter  eighuoi  aoblV  aervits 
there,  to  London,  ai  superintcaideBt  and  acctctary  of  the  tbest 
recently  esubbsbed  achool  ol  deaigB  U  SooHnct  House.  Dyce 
was  sent  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  oatliicnt  bi  enndM  the 
DTganiialion  of  loreigB  idioola;  and  ■  Kpott  wUch  be  cvoiliully 
printed,  184a,  led  to  a  remodeUingol  the  London  estabUthmeot. 
In  1841  he  was  made  a  aembet  of  tbe  council  and  injector  of 
provincial  tcho^.  «  piHl  vhfcb  be  ndgned  in  1844.  In  this 
latter  year,  being  appoiated  pioftMOr  of  fine  ait  in  King^  College. 
London,  he  detivaed  a  ranatkiblc  IcclDie,  ^ihi  Tkiary  af  lit 
FiiuArU.  IniSishehadbeoidecudaiiaisadateof thcRoyal 
Scotiiih  Acadony;  lUi  hooou  be  nttaq^sbed  opoo  settling 
in  London,  and  he  was  Iben  made  an  hoDOnry  ILSA.  In  1B44 
he  became  an  associate,  in  1848  a  full  number,  of  the  London 
Royal  Academy;  he  also  ma  etocled  a  menAer  td  Ihe  Academy 
of Aru Id PhDaddpUa.  HensactinintbediGbetalioasof the 
Royal  Academy,  and  it  Is  said  that  hii  tongue  was  the  dread  of 
the  urbane  President,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  for  Dyce  was  keen 
in  speech  as  in  visage;  it  was  on  his  proposal  that  the  clais  of 
retired  Academicians  was  esiabliihed.  In  January  iSjo  Dyce 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr  Jamea  Braad,  of  Bedford  Hill, 
Surrey.  He  died  at  Str«tham  on  the  141b  of  febeuary  1S64, 
leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughiers. 

Dyce  was  one  of  the  mosi  learned  and  accomplished  of  Biitisb 

painters — one  of  the  highest  in  aim,  and  most  coosisltntly  acK- 

respecllng  la  wotknantlnp.    His  finest  pntductlons,  Ihe  ftettse* 

in  the  robing-roon  lo  the  Houses  of  Paitiament,  did  boomir  I* 

thecouBttyand  lime whicbptodoccdtbea.  Geoerallr. however, 

there  Is  in  Dyce's  work  more  of  earooloess,  right  conception, 

and  grave,  sentilive,  but  rather  restricted  powem  ol  realiiatioa, 

tlnn  of  authentic  giFilneu.   He  has  devalion,  diaaghtamanship, 

eipression,  and  on  occasion  fine  tnlour;  akng  with  all  these, 

a  ceruin  leaning  on  precedent,  and  cailigatad  temi-omveatiOD- 

ah'ied  type  of  lorm  and  tRalmenl.  which  bespeak  nlbcf  Ibe 

scholariy  than  the  originating  mind  in  ait.    The  foUoving  lie 

ing  his  principal  or  most  interening  woika  (oil  picturta, 

H  DtherwTse  staled).     1819-  "  The  Daughten  of  Jelhra 

ivded  by  Moaea  ";  "Puck."     iSjo:  "The  Golden  Age"; 

he  Infant  Hereules  iiian^g  the.  Serpents  "  (now  in  the 

National  Gallery.  Edinburgh);  "  Christ  crowned  with  Thoma." 

S]5^  "  A   Dead   Christ "   (Large  luoctle  allarpicce).      iSj&: 

The  Dclccni  of  Venus,"  from  Ben  Jcnson'a  Trimnpk  tf  Imr, 

The  Judgment  of  Solomon."  prjie  cartoon  in  tenpen  lot 

tapestry  (National  Gallery,  Edinburgh),    1837:  "  Fiancesca  da 

~limini  "  (National  Gallery.  Edinburgh).    1838,  and  again  1S46: 

The  Madonna  and  ChiM."    1S39: "  Dunsian  sepanijng  Edwy 

ndElgiva."    1844:"  Joash  shooting  the  Arrow  of  Deliverance" 

(the  finest  perhaps  of  the  oil-paintinp).    itya:  "  The  Steeting 

'  lacob  and  Rachel."     iSji:  "King  Luar  and  Ihe  Fool  la 

Storm."    t855:  "  ChritUbel."    iSjT^  "  Titian's  fint  eaaay 

Colouring."     i8m:  "The  Good   Shepherd."     1S60:  'St 

n  bringing  Home  his  Adopted  Mather  ";  "  Pt^wcll  Bay  " 

oast  scene  of  remarkably  minute  detail,  showing  the  painter's 

parrial.  adhesion  to  ibe  "  pre.Raphaelltc."  moveminl),     >86i: 

'  George  Herbert  at  Bemerton."    Dyce  eiecuted  some  ticeUent 

trtooits  for  stained  glass: — tiiat  lor  the  choristers'  window, 

Ely  Cblhedral,  and  that  fora  vast  window  at  Alnwick  in  memory 

'  a  duke  of  Northumberland;  the  dtaign  of  "  Paul  itjccled  by 

e  Jews."  now  at  South  Kensmgion,  belongs  to  Ihe  laltei.    In 

cration  of  Archbishrip  Parker."  painted  in  Lambeth  palace, 
one  of  the  Westminster  Hall  competitions  (o 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  displayed  two  heads  fr 
great  German 


to  Englaa 


proapeel  of  hhnself  taking  the  chief  direction  of  the 

pictorial  scheme,  told  the  prince  consort  frankly  that  the  English 

b«  asking  for  him,  when  they  bad  auch  a  paitoer  ol 


tbcic  omi  u  Hr  Dyre.  The  uneoB  by  Dyn  o(  the  "  BKpdtm 
«(  Elhdbcit  "  *«  .pprovKt  »nd  cammiuioncd  lor  tht  Hoiw  of 
Lords,  and  is  Ote  firet  ol  the  wocJu  done  tb«c.  1S4S,  in  liaca. 
In  iS4Sbebe£uihiflgicAt  frfscos  in  the  KobJng-rDOm — wbiHU 
from  the  legend  of  King  Arihur,  exhibiting  cfiivilnc  vttiue. 
The  whole  room  ns  to  have  been  finkhcd  in  ctgbt  yean;  but 
ill-health  and  other  ve^atiou  imnmeiied  the  artist,  and  the 
leries  lemiins  iineomiJeted.  The  Uigal  picture  figura  "  Hn- 
talalily,  ihe  idmiuIaD^Df  Sir  Tiiilnm  into  the  irilowship  of 


Then  follo»— "  I 
hi]    Companions: 


Sir    ( 

Dnhoned.  and  glared  by  the  Victor;  "  taurtay,"  bir 
harping  to  la  Belle  Vaeult;  "  Meny,"  Sir  Cawaine'l  \ 
Irescoei  ol  lacied  lubjecu  in  All  Sabita'  chnith,  Matga 
London;  of  *'  Con 


e  Vision  of 


Dyre, 


It  Otbome  House, 
.   In  I) 


be  cjiuined  the  BladtweU  prize  at  Aberdeen  lor  an  (nay  on 

*niaul  magnetism.  In  184^-1844  be  published  an  edition  of 
the  Booii  of  Common  Prayer,  viLb  a  dissertation  OB  Cregoriai 
niuic.  and  its  adaptation  lo  English  words.  He  lounded  Ihe 
Uotell  Sodecy,  (or  revival  ol  ancient  chuich-music,  was  a  fine 
orgaoist,  and  composed  a  "  rum  nobis  "  which  baa  appropriately 
been  sung  at  Royal  Academy  banquets.  His  last  considerable 
vriling  relating  10  his  own  ait  waa  publishrd  in  185J,  Ttie 
Niaiimid  CaiUrj:  U)  Farmaliat  and  if SKafnnusl. 

See  itedfnve'i  DiOiemvy  oj  ArHiU  (iSjS),  and  Didinmry  'f 
SMitmll&tr-tkj.  '  (W.  M.  B.} 

DTBUfl  (0.  Eng.  i<BlfWii,ilM*;Mid.  Eng.deyn),  iheanoT 


aucha 


colours  will  not  be  readily  itRtoved  by  the 
they  are  Ukely  to  be  submitted — c.(.  waahing,  rubbing,  light.  &c. 
The  materials  usually  dyed  are  iboK  made  from  the  textile  hbres, 
(ilk,  wool,  cotton,  kc;  and  intended  (or  clothing  or  decoration; 
but  in  addition  lo  thoe  dm/  be  mentioned  straw,  fur,  leather, 
P*P",  *e- 

The  art  ol  dyeing  dales  from  prehistoric  timet,  and  iu  practice 
probably  began  with  the  first  dawn  of  dviHzation.  Although  we 
Hiuwiut  '^""'°'  "*"  *'"  "iccesaive  stages  oE  its  devdopmcnt 
,,,^  (torn  the  beginning,  we  may  suppose  ihey  were  some- 
what similir  to  those  witnessed  among  certain  un- 
livaized  tnlm  10-day— *.(.  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  At  first 
the  dyes  were  probably  mere  fugitive  stains  obtained  by  means  of 
the  juices  of  fruila,  and  the  decoctions  of  fiowers,  leaves,  barks  and 
roots;  but  in  course  of  lime  methods  were  discovered,  with  the 
aid  of  certain  kinds  ol  earth  and  mud  containing  alumina  or  iron, 
whereby  the  stains  could  be  rendered  permanent,  and  then  it  was 
ihai  Ihe  true  an  of  dyeing  begun.  Thete  ii  no  doubt  that  dyeing 
was,  in  ihe'eariy  period  ol  its  history,  a  home  indiutry  pcaciitcd 
by  the  women  of  the  household,  along  with  the  sister  arts  of 
spiniung  and  weaving,  for  the  purpose  of  embdlishing  the 

Historical  evidence  shows  that  already  at  a  remote  period  a 
high  state  of  civilization  existed  in  Peraa,  India,  and  China,  and 
the  belief  is  well  founded  that  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  printing  have 
been  practised  in  Ihese  countries  during  a  kmg  ■ucceuion  of  age. 
In  early  times  the  products  and  manufactures  of  India  were 
highly  prised  ibToughout  Southern  Asia,  and  in  due  course  Ihey 
were  introduced  by  Arabian  merchants  to  Phoenicia  and  Egypt, 

Ionian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  seems  to  have  existed  from  time 
Eventually  the  Egyptii 


thekno 


fge  and  the  m. 
IS  left  us  a  t 


nngandpi 


3ials< 


Ling,  utilising  no  doubt  both 
erivcd  from  India.  Pliny  the 
I  of  the  methods  employed  in 
'elluof  theTyrianpuri^dye 


Alexandrian  merchinu  imported  diup  and  dyeiiufis  into  Greece, 
but  ■«  know  little  01  nothing  ol  Ihe  mcUwda  el  dyeing  pursued  by 


the  Greeks  and  Ronuu.  and  suth  knawMfe  u  tkej'  pn«Mi4 
seems  10  have  been  almost  entirely  losl  during  Ihe  sioiaiy  petiid 
ol  barbarism  reigning  in  Europe  during  Ibc  jih  ukd  iwriid 
ing  centuHes.  In  Italy,  however,  some  renutanis  of  tk  sfl 
forttmaiely  survived  ttioe  troublous  times,  am]  Ihe  imponafisa 
of  Oriental  pnxlucLs  by  the  Venetian  merchants  about  tke 
beginning  of  the  ijLh  century  helped  to  revive  tbe  indutry. 
From  this  lime  rapid  progrets  was  made,  and  tlie  djen  fonied 
important  guilds  in  Florence,  Venice  and  other  cities.  It  waa 
about  this  lime,  too,  that  a  Floteniine  named  RuceUai  mb- 
covered  the  method  of  making  Ihe  purple  dye  oitbil  fnes 
cecuin  lichens  ol  Asia  Minor.  In  1419  tbete  was  piiblithed  * 
Venice,  under  the  title  of  UarittWa  deil'  arU  it  Itmltri,  tbe  bm 
European  book  on  dyeing,  which  contained  1  coUectioB  ol  the 
various  proceasei  in  use  at  the  lime.  From  Italy  iknawlcilat  el 
dyeing  gradually  extended  10  Germany,  Fnnce  and  Flssdcs, 
and  it  was  from  the  latter  country  that  the  Englisfa  Ung  Edward 
II(.  procured  dyers  for  England,  a  Dyen'  Compaay  boss  m- 
coiporaied  in  147a  in  the  dty  ol  London. 

A  new  impetus  waa  given  10  the  industry  ol  dyeing  by  ihi 
discovny  of  Amenta  in  i4gi,aswellasby  theiipaiiii(iqtaf  it* 
nay  lo  tbe  Ebei  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  M9^  ^ 
number  ol  new  dyatt^fis  were  now  tntiodtKed,  and  Ibc  dycBOsd 
trade  was  tianslened  from  Italy  to  Spain  and  Fonufal,  Iu  Ikii 
East  Indian  products  now  came  direct  la  Europe  lourid  tbe  Capt 
instead  of  by  the  old  tndc  routes  through  Petsia  and  Asia  Mima. 
Eastern  art-fabrics  were  introduced  in  increaiing  quantity,  aad 
with  them  came  also  infoimation  as  to  tbe  metboda  of  lbs 
production.  In  Europe  itself  the  cullivaliOD  of  dye-plaati 
gradually  recdved  more  and  more  attention,  and  bolb  woad  and 
madder  began  10  be  cultivated,  about  1507,  in  France,  Gcmaigr 
and  Holland.  Under  the  influence  of  Spain  Ihe  Dutch  laise^ 
developed  iheir  industries  and  made  considerable  progtts  ii 
dyeing.  The  Spaniards,  on  iheir  first  arrival  in  Mexico  (ijiQ, 
noticed  Ibe  emptoymeni  of  the  red  dyestuB  cochineal  by  tbt 
natives,  and  al  once  imported  it  to  Europe,  where  an  inctiaaaf 
demand  for  the  new  colouring  nutter  gradually  developed  in  (he 
course  of  ihe  century.  A  further  impetus  was  given  to  the  tndi 
by  Ihe  Dutch  chemist  Drebbel'sicddentiJ  discovery,  in  1630.  J 
the  method  of  dyeing  a  brilliant  scarlet  on  wool  by  mesna  ol 
cochineal  and  tin  solutions.  The  secret  was  soon  communicated 
to  other  dyers,  and  the  new  scarlet  was  dyed  aa  a  spcdalily  at  (be 
Gobelin  dyeworks  in  Paris,  and  some  time  lata  (i&4^  at  t 
dyeworks  in  Bow,  near  London. 

In  iMi  tbe  newly  established  Royal  Sodely  inLondoai  tonka 
useful  step  in  advandng  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  in  mda  lo 
Inform  and  assist  practical  dyers,  caused  the  publication  of  the 
Sni  original  accotmt,  in  Ihe  English  language,  of  the  methoib 
employed  in  ilydng,  entitled"  An  apparatus  10  the  biitocy  of  ibe 
common  practices  ol  Dyeing."  Ten  yean  later  the  French 
Minister  Colbert  sought  to  improvtaa  .well  aa  conlrol  the  open- 
tioBsoidyesn 


en  dyers 
of  Ihe  industrial  a 


.  of  ei 


some  of  their 
ling  dyeing,  1 


I,  Uacquer,  Beilb^lel. 

K  chemical  piincipls  of  dyeing,  by 
logue.byea 


publishing  accoun  ta  of 
ing  the  nature  and  properties  ol  the  dycsi 
explaining  llie  cause  of  Ihe  several  phenomena  connectea  wiiii 
dyeing.  With  Ihe  advent  of  ihe  iSth  century,  certain  cdd 
prejudices  against  ihe  use  of  fordgn  dyewoods  padually  ds. 
appeared,  and  very  rapid  progress  was  made  owing  10  Ibe  binh 
of  the  n^cm  cbcDiisliy  and  Ihe  discovery  of  several  uselal 
chemical  products  and  piDcetsei — c.f  Prussian  Blue  (i;io). 
Saxony  Blue  or  Indigo  Eiliaci  (1740),  sulphuric  arid  (itj^. 
mureiide  (1176),  picric  add  I1788).  carbonate  ol  soda  (17$]]. 
bleaching  powder  (179S}.  Eiperimenis  on  Ihe  piacrical  side  «( 
bleaching  and  dydng  were  made  during  this  period,  is  V.nfl,^ 
by  Thnnaa  Many,  Home  and  Baoctofi,  aad  in  FTuks  bf 


Ooafnville  uhI  otkii,  t»A  of  tiea  hn  left 
le  middir  ol  the  iqlh  ccaluiy  Mlvnl  dycUuSi 


Butalmdy  In  Ifatyeu  i8j4  thr  Crbud  ckemiat  RuD|t  naticed 
Ihit  OQe  of  the  pTOducti  Dbuiced  by  dijIilUng  coal-tu,  nimely, 
■niline,  give  ■  briiht  blue  colonlion  undu  the  ioBijeace  at 
bleuhing  poHdei.  No  luelul  mlouiing  tniltei.  faowevti,  *u 
obtained  [ram  this  product,  md  It  »u  ceMCved  for  the  English 
chemtil  Sii  W.  M.  Perkm  la  prepur  the  Gnt  aniliDc  dye,  umcly , 
the  purple  colouring  nulltr  Mauve  (1S56).  The  diKovery  o[ 
'  erbtiJlunt  uiUne  dyntuHi  followed  in  npid  sue  ' 


DYEING 

In  this  1 


hedyei' 


in  the  CO 


roished  wiib  Migenti, 


e  Blue,  Hofmann'i  Violet,  lodin 
r  BUck,  lie  Investigation  hu  ihoim  that  the  producl 
'  diitilUtion  of  cool-ur  Ire  very  numeroiu,  and  some  < 
lie  found  to  be  ipcdiUy  luitable  tot  the  pnpantion  i 


■Ittnue  derived.  In  1869  Ihc  Gemun  chcmlali  Crube  ai 
Liebernonn  luectcded  in  preparing  AlJEann,  ihe  colouring  matter 
of  Ihf  naddtr-root,  from  the  coal-tu  praduct  anthracene,  n 
discovery  which  a  of  the  greatest  historical  interest,  since  it  is 
the  first  instance  of  the  artJGcial  production  of  a  vegetable 
dycstuS.  Another  notable  discovery  Is  that  of  artificial  Indigo 
t^  Bacycr  in  1S78.  Since  iSj6,  indeed,  an  evei-increasing 
Dumber  of  chemists  has  been  busily  engaged  in  pursuing  scientific 

from  CDil-tar  products,  and  of  these  a  few  typical  coloun,  with 
the  ditei  of  their  discovery,  may  be  mentioned;  Cachou  de 
l^val  (1S13);  £osin  [i87t)l  Alizarin  Blue  (187;);  Xylidinc 
Ecatlel  (181S):  Biebricfa  Sculet  (1879};  Congo  Rod  iiSSt); 
PrlmuUne  Red  (1SS7);  Rbodamine  (1U7);  Paranitraniline 
Kcd  (1889);  Alizarin  Bordeaux  (1890);  AUiarin  Green  {1895). 
At  the  present  time  it  may  truly  be  laid  that  the  dyer 
it  furnished  with  quite  ao  embarr: 
dytituSs  which  an  capable  of  producing  every  variety  of  colour 
poueuing  the  mat  diverae  properties.  Many  oF  the  colour 
produced  are  fugitive,  but  a  considerable  number  ue  permanen 
and  arithsuad  varioui  inauencet,  ao  that  the  genera]  result  io 
■Otoe  yean  has  been  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  oldc 
Datuill  dyestuBs  by  the  newer  coal-tar  colours. 

During  this  period  of  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  chemist 
the  mechanical  engineer  has  been  actively  engaged  in  deviiini 
nachines  suitable  for  carrying  out,  with  a  minimum  of  manua 
labour,  all  the  various  operations  connected  with  dyeing.  Thi 
inlroductlan  of  improved  machinery  Into  the  dyeing  trade  hat 
resulted  in  the  production  of  better  work,  ii  has  eHectcd  con- 
iiderable  economy,  and  may  ho  regarded  ai  an  important  feature 
In  modern  dyeing. 

The  art  of  dyeing  b  a  branch  of  appGcd  chemistry  In  which 
tlie  dyei  is  continually  oiaklng  dk  of  chemical  and  physical 
,  principles  in  Oldei  to  bring  about  a  permanent  union 

.Ojj-j»f      be,„„n  ,)ij  mjKriil  lo  be  dyed  and  the  colouring 

'      '         matter  applied.    II  cotton  or  «-ool  is  boiled  In  1 

containing  finely  powdered  charcoal,  or  other  insoluble  cole 
powder,  the  materia]  II  not  dyed,  but  merely  lotlcd  or  SI1 
This  staining  is  entirely  due  to  the  entan^ement  of  the  coii 
powder  by  the  rough  surface  of  the  fibre,  and  a  vigorous  washing 
and  rubbing  suffices  to  remove  all  but  mere  traces  of  the  colour. 
True  dyeing  can  only  result  when  the  colouring  matter  i)  pre- 
sented to  the  fibre  In  a  sjluble  condition,  and  is  then,  by  aonit 
means  or  other,  rendered  Insoluble  while  It  is  absorbed  by.  or  ii 
in  direct  contact  with,  the  fibre.  There  must  always  be  somi 
marked  physical  or  chemical  affinity  existing  between  fibre  and 
colouring  matter,  and  this  depends  upon  the  physical  an<! 
chemical  properiin  of  both.  It  Is  well  known  that  the  typical 
fibre*,  wool,  tOk  and  cotton,  behave  very  diaetently  towardi 
the  BolutioB  of  any  ^ven  colouring  mailer,  and  that  the  method 
of  dyeing  employed  'varies  with  each  fibre.  As  a  general  rul( 
wool  has  the  greatest  attraction  for  colouring  malters,  and  dye! 
mott  leadilyi  cotton  has  the  leul  iitraclioo,  while  lilk  occupici 


Inlemcdiate  potltfon.  Tliese  dlHertnces  may 
10  lome  edent  due  to  diSerences  of  physical  structure  in 
fibrn,  but  they  are  mainly  due  to  tbetc  dISerent  chemical 

'D  the  other  hand,  a  given  fibre,  e.g.  cotton,  behaves  quite 


of  these 


enllyi: 
solution  of  t] 
capable  of  coi 


In  the  case  of  the  coil-tar  Colo 


dyeing  towardi  various  colomic 
ot  at  all  attracted  by  it,  and  are  incapabl 
jQs  for  cotton.  For  others  cotton  cahibits 
I  that  it  is  readily  dyed  by  mere  steepin] 
be  colouring  matter.  A^lln,  for  other 
>n  has  little  or  do  Ittrac'ion,  and  canno 
has  been  previously  impregnated  1 


le  Dlhei 


agent  \ 


prepared 


weUac 


rcheir 


nd  vithln  or  upon  the  fibres 
10  be  ascribed  to  diHerencet 

[s  we  are,  for  the  most  pari, 


-ledge  U 
them  in  the  following  sTiupi:— (r)  Nilro 
(i)    Azo    Colours,    Including    Amido-aio.    Oiy.ato,     wfaigiar 
TelrazoondPolyaioColouts.   (j)  HydruoneColours.     """■ 

(4)  Oiy-quinone   Colours,  including  Quinone-oiimc  Coloun. 

(5)  Diphenylmelhane  and  Triphenylmeihane  Colours,  includ- 
ing Ros-inilinc,  Rosollc  acid  and  Fhihalclne  Colours.  (6) 
Quinooeimide  Odours,  including  Indamine,  Indophenol,  Thla> 
lime,  Thiaaone,  Oiaiine,  Ouione,  Azine,  Induh'ne,  Quinoxa- 
Lne  and  Fluorindinc  Coloun.  (;)  Aniline  Bbck.  (S)  Quinoline 
and  Acridine  Colours,  tg)  Thiaiol  Colours.  {10)  Oiy-ketonc, 
Xnnthone,  Flavone  and  (Simarine  Colours.    (ii}lndigo>    (11) 


This  a 


lolui 


t  of  the  c 


mica] 


lOlher  classification  is  that  based  on  the  mode  of  their  applica- 
in  in  dyeing.  This  is  much  simpler  than  the  previous  one, 
id  being  belter  adapted  for  the  piactical  purposes  oI  the  dyer, 
■    is  methods  of  dyeing,  it  Is 


1   for 


ssified  u 


:r  the  1 


U)  Ai^id  ColBUrt.  U)  Baiic  Cdeari.  li)  Direct  CiJturl.  (4) 
Daxlaped  Co/Dui-r.  (i)  Uordanl  Cotoaii.  (61  JfijaJfenmu 
Cdaais.  (7)  Uinrai  Cdouri.  It  is  well  to  sUie  thai  there  b 
DO  sharp  line  of  division  between  some  of  these  groups  for  many 
colours  are  applicable  by  more  than  one  method,  arvd  might 
quite  well  be  placed  in  two,  or  even  three,  of  the  above  groups. 
This  may  be  due  either  to  the  kind  of  fibre  to  which  the  colouring 
matter  is  to  be  applied,  or  to  certain  detaib  in  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  latter  which  give  it  a  twofold  character. 
AciB  Cotouas.— ""       ■     -  -  ■■  ■  ■  .j^jy  jj,. 


it  acquires  the  pna  even  in 

is  convened  into  KMaJled  liHUfiiit  aiif.  whicb  hai  a  ilrong  ii. 
traction  for  the  eokwr-acid  of  the  dvctlun.  with  which  it  f«mt  an 
invluhle  coloured  compound-  For  dyeing  voti,  Ibc  general  rule  is 
10  charge  tbedyebath  with  the  amount  of  oyesiulf  nccestary  to  give 
ihe  required  colour,  say  from  I  10  I  or  6%  on  the  weight  ol  wool 
employed,  along  with  ]o%  sodium  sulphate  (Glauber's  salt)  and 
4%  sulphuric  acid  (I-S4  ip,  gr.}.     The  woollen  maltrial  is  then 


7+6  DYl 

ititroijucbl  utd  conlinDally  hindkd  v  movvd  about  in  tbc  •dIuIioji, 

ClkC  opcfatioa  it  completF,  vvi  I>i(?  nuttrul  ii  wuhed  ind  drird. 

la  Dfactia.  modifiuliorw  of  this  nofnuL  proem  may  be  intn>- 
duced,  LA  order  io  etiauif  Ibe  dyeUf  o(  an  even  culourp  i-f.  free 
froni  nich  imBulafilles  u  cloudineAtH  iirealUn  ^c_,  which  may  be 
due  IQ  the  qiulily  of  the  malerul  or  to  the  ipceial  propertica  ol 
the  odd  CDlDur  enploytd.  Material*  of  a  fim.  doee  t«titre.  atw 
the  euHence  of  a  itrofis  aAnily  between  fibn  and  o^ujinf 
matter,  do  ool  generally  lend  thctnelva  to  tbt  dyciiw  oE  even 
oulDUra.  or  To  a  lalEsractary  nnctratioa  of  the  maleriaL  Some  add 
GolDiin  dve  even  colDiin  without  any  diflkuliy:  olhen,  however^ 
da  not.  The  addition  of  udiuin  nilphate  to  the  dyebatb  exeni 
a  lettniiiiDg  aciiod ;  ibe  dyeing  thcfefoR  pncnda  more  ilowly  aad 
[eEul^ly.  and  a  more  equal  diitributioa  and  better  abtorpdoa 
<tt  the  coLourinD  mailer  lakei  place.  Other  devica  lo  obtain  even 
CDloun  ai«:  the  uie  of  eld  dye-liqnoA  a  diminisbcd  amount  of 
acid,  the  empkiyment  of  weaker  acid*,  e-f.  acetic  at  formic  add  or 


S%  borai;  the  nuieiial  ncquim  only  a  pale  colour,  that  of  the 
alluli  uli,  in  ihin  dvebath,  but  by  paning  (he.iiajhcd  maicrial 
iniD  a  cold  « tepid  dilute  loJution  orfu[phuric  acid  a  lull  biMit  blue 
CDtouT  is  developed,  due  to  the  liberation  of  the  a)lour<acid[  within 
(he  fibre.  In  the  case  of  other  acid  coloun»  r.f.  Chnnnolropc, 
Chrome  Bn>wn,  Chromosen,  Alijarln  Yellow.  Ac.  the  dyctrt^  in  an 

colouriog  matter  4n  (he  fibre  is  chan|^  into  insoluUc  oickktioo 
prodncta  or  cotDur.lai:ei.  ^Thit  operation  of  developing  or  &jung 

operation,  or  in  a  separate  bath.  See  alio  J '/./(inf  i/orrfonl  cJoiM. 
When  dyeing  with  certain  acid  loloura.r.l.  Eosine,  Phlo«ne  end 
tfther  allied  bnght  pink  colouring  matten  derived  from  retorein, 
the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  as  an  assistant  must  be  avoided,  since  the 
colours  would  thereby  be  tendered  paler  and  duller,  and  only  acetic 

extremely  varied.  Many  are  Jujitive  to  lllht:  OQ  the  other  hand, 
many  ajc  latisfaclofily  bat,  some  even  ceirE  very  fatt  in  thii 
respect.  Aj  a  rule,  they  do  not  withstand  the  opcriuou  of  millini 

fabrici,  dreia  materials,  leather,  Ac.     Previous  lo  the  discovery 


,SX' 


wool  may  also  be  rcRarded  aa  be 


of  the  ma 

igf— Wool  iniilet.  brilliant  acarlet,  erythrin 
lotrope  jR.  aio  acid  matenta.  Vic 


lue  as  applied  >c 
a.  also  the  purple 

impartaDt  acid 
DUr  they  yic^  in 


milKni  re 


— Diphenytamine  Brance,  methyl  orange,  naphthol  t 
inge,  brilliant  orsnie,  orange  G,orr "  — --i-- 


yellow  5i  auAavlne.  metanil  yt-..,..,  ..     ..    .  , 
quinoline  vtllow,   milling  yellow,  aao  yellow, 
brilliani  ycltow  S.  dtronine,  Indian  ydlow. 
C^m.y-Aeid  green,  gu  iitea  green,  f anpeen, 

fl/ilt.— AifaKtlue,  aoluUe  bKTopal  blue. 


•#r 


paien' 


— Fast  brown,  riaphthylamir 


lethyl  blue,  Hfichat 
inacyl  blue,  sulphon-aiutine, 
,  erfci  violet,  lanacyl  violet. 


te  black.  Victoria  black,  aao 


M  Mack,  brilliani  black  B. 


ae 


Ts  are  the  salts  of  organic 


ting  frequently  ■  baulifal  meiaBc 
ire  dyed  in  ■  neutral  bath,  u.  withan  awf 

tion  the  aniful  fibre*  appear  lop^ytiw  part 
impose  the  colouring  mailer  ua  uniic  wH 
an  Inioluble  coloured  lalt  or  lake,  lafaik  (ha 

eutrat  dycbalh  is  empltFjAi  in  iyoag  ««ri, 

in  olW  raiea,  i.r.  with  Vicloria  Blue,  ik 
Ihy  be  made  distrnctly  add  with  acnk  n 
•lullv  ilvnl  in  •  halh  nnlaioillg  "  boiledy^ 


Hd^^'^itb  acetic  ^an 

S  colouring  matlet,  ems  lb 

idually  to  near  the  boiling  poii 


emperaturc.  heal 

4  fhour.  and  «. __.., ^ 

Dluhility  of  many  basic  colaura,  it  is  important  to  take  the  pn- 


Owlnc  (o  t^  ^ki 


IB  of  Altering  the  CI 


d  liaing  of  the  m 
'.   Applied  in  Ihii 


It  deccmpoaillon  of  tite  coloori^ 
I  hat  linle  or  »  aSnity  for  tic 


a  decoction  of  tunach.  mynbobiia. 
1 3  %  tartar  emetic.  Af  Ui  inardan- 
the  cation  it  weU  wubed  and  di^ 

r,  basic  coloure  ait  moderately  [aH 

iH?u"ei>itoii.  'jute  b  dyed  w 


lass  mo«  of  the  earlier  csal4ar 

y  of  IheeirfDuri  llwy  yieCl    WIdi 
ult,  they  aie  fugitive  to  Irght.    It 

The  fdkjwing  ii  a  lilt  of  Ibe  more  imponut  buie  alum  denied 
Xcd,— Magenta,  nfranlne,  ibodamioe,  pyteoine  ltd,  ifeodnliBe 

nalVHidine  yelki*. 

green,  brilliant  green,  Victoria  green,  diamoru  green,  methylene 
green,  aiine  green. 

S^H.— Methylene  blue,   new  methylene  blue,  toliiidinc   Use. 
IhioniiK  blue,  uidamine  blue,  Victoria  blue,  night  blue.  Nile  blue. 

blue,  indaiine,  melaphenylene  blue,  parapoenylene  blue,   toluyleBe 
blue,  indigene,  indol  blue,  diphene  blue,  aetcfialiae,  netocyuiiK. 

vKrI.— Methyl  violet.  cty«al  violet.  elhyT  piitple,  i 


Oranac-^hiysaldine.  phoiphii 

yeUaa.— Auramise.  baacAavir 

liomophoAphine.  rhoduliae  yello*. 


t,  paiaphenylaiu 


iolet,  rboduiuie' 


viStt! 


Blaik.— 

Crtj. — Methylene  greJ^  nigritine,  new  grey. 

belonging  to  this  class  i*  thai  they  dye  cotton  "  direct  "—^.  without 

group  may  be  distinguithed— namely.  Dirta  Caiaou  C^imra  and 

(a)  Dilta  Cellm  CWouii.— The  cokjutsof  ihii  clan  are  tiequemhi 
called  the  Substantive  Cotlon  Colnura,  Benio  Cohnira,  limine 
Cdoun.  Congo  Cokxira.    Considcnd  (rem  the  (±cfflkai  poaDt  rf 


otiUiHd  by  diuotiiJnf  ocruLn  dbmldo  conpoundti  t.t-  bcoiidiqr 
dunido-ftAbviiflt  fte,.  ftnd  unilioE  tba  pnxliKU  Ibui  oEiaiiW  wii 
varioua  amiBn  or  sbnoli.  Tha  Ant  ccdaurinf  mailer  of  diitdiki 
ns  tlw  •HulM  CoBgo  nd.  diKDVcred  in  It&i,  and  iiiKt  tbat  tlis 
»  vov  freal  number  have  b«n  introduced  vhicli  yield  almoet  ever 
vmiiHy  of  colour.  The  melhod  of  dyeiiif  itlltii  csuiiu  in  merel 
boiliiu  Ibe  tuleriil  is  a  HfutioB  of  the  dyeituB.  when  tb 

tlMDcGi  and  retaini  f' ' — ■' "—  ■— '  ■ 

Bsluial affinity.  Thai 

kapmUBce,  niicc  ihe _■ 

&a  invene  ralia  to  the  anoiiiit  of  dye  Liqi 
The  uMLiion  of  i  to  3  oa-  iodiuin  luiphale  j 
tJ  soda  pa-  f  aUon  |ivei  deeper  colaun.  tiju 

itlcr.  Ant 


tratioa  of  tiw  dyttath  ii  of  tlw  ercaleft 
..  -.  _. 1 by  tbe  fibre  ii  In 


a  to  be  avoided.  olIxrwiiE  prccipilat ..._  ...^ 

md  imperfeci  dyruif  tchLl.  With  nuny  dyesrufiB  it  »  preferable 
m  UK  1  lo  1  DL  HHp  inilead  of  wda.  On  cotton  tbe  dyed  mloura 
^  u«.;.1lv  not  very  tas  to  li|ht.  and  mihr  hr  RnHlivt  ID  alkali 
Lii  Iheic  mou  lerioui  defect  i*  thai  OtFf  m  nul  (au  to 
"ng  lo  run  and  alain  nai^bovrini  fibrea. 

— .^ d  waihinf  iiL  hiTwrvfT,  frtatly  imj^m*! 

byailiarl  (I  hour)  atler-iiealnKDi  with  a  iioiling  lolulionof  Copper 
Hilphati  (1  %).  wiih  or  without  Ibe  addition  of  l»hroinaM  of  peU^ 
(1  %).  Winfuia  n7*  air  dyed  with  the  direct  colour*  either  neulfal 
DC  viih  the  addition  of  a  Ui  tie  acetic  acid  to  tbe  dyebatli.  OntheK 
fibrri  the  dyed  CDlounaie  nuaUy  lauir  than  on  cottoa  towaiUnt. 
milling  and  light;  aome  arr  very  fait  even  to  light — e^.  Diamine 
fast  red-  cluyKphenipe,  l-kacian  yellow.  &c.  f^any  of  the  Direct 
ColiMjia  are  very  utcfiU  to€  dyriiic  plain  ihadea  on  union  fabrica 
conipovd  d(  wool  and  cotton,  lilk  and  cotton,  or  wool  and  iiilr- 
Owing  to  Ehf  [ocility  of  Ihcir  application,  they  are  alio  very  suitable 
for  uae  41  household  dy«,  ctpcciallv  for  cotton  Rood*. 

aaflron,  annatiD  and  ufHowi 
are  fugitive  lo  light,  and  the 
^i^'abu"rdinll7^n  t£™ 


AnnaUf  la  the  pulpy  mass  au 
■  plant  which  growi  in  Soul] 
It  dyct  cotton  and  Hlk  in  an  1 
which  i«  turned  red  by  ocida. 

and  KHithem  Europe.  'Colli: 
vorking  it  in  a  cold  alkalin 
coTourinf  matter,  while  gradu 

The  IKrect  Coloun  which  are  derived  from  coil-tai  pi 
very  numeroua  indeed;  ihey  ate  bunly  einpl<iyed.  anc 
very  important  poiirion  among  dye&iuHL  The  following  Ii 
-  Ibe  pffnripaL  coal-tar  coloun  of  this  gnnip: — 

Kul.— Canto  red.  brilliant  Congo,  bcoiopinpurioe,  bntllanl 
purpurirte.  dellapurpurine,  dbminc  aCVlel.  diamine  faat  red, 
noaiuiine.  ailmon  iTd,  erica.  Titan  pink.  St  Denii  red.  Columbia  red, 

Biphihylene red. Conpj riibine. acetopi -'"  •*■ — '— '  •'■■ — ■" 

mine,  brilliant  ({eranine.  Co 


tSSii 


OroHH-— -Congo  oran«H  benro  orange,  toloylene  orange,  mikado 
caange.Drillianl  orange,  Columbia  orange,  diamine  orange,  pyramino 

YtUow- — Chrviamine.  croootin  yelkw,  diamine  yellow,  carbaxol 
yellow,  chryiopheniac,  Heuian  yellow,  curcumiM  yellow,  thiarol 
yellow,  IhioflavioeS,  onol,  mimoH  yellow.  Columbja  yellow,  cotton 
yellow,  chloramine  yellow,  direct  yellow,  diamine  fait  yellow,  diamine 
fold,  lun  yellow,  tiilbcne  yellow,  chlorophcninc.  oiyphcninc, 

Crrn.—Benio  olive.  Columbia  pceo.  benuginn.  diamine  green, 
dliTct  green,  diphenyl  green,  oumiiie  peen,  eboh  green. 

diamine  blue,  benao  indigo  I ' 
Columbia  Wuc,  Erie  UuerZai 


,  diphenyl  blue,  dia 
Eo  indigo  blue,  brilli^ 
!»an  purple.,  Congo 


lincral  blue,  diaml 


"^VZ: 


diamine  Botdeanx,  chkranline  lilac,  diphenyl  vicjct,  triazcd 

Brown. — Benin  brown,  Congo  brown,  foluylcne  brown,  d 
brown,  cotton  brown,  Heuian  brown,  tem-cotta,  mikado  I 
catechu  brown,  wool  brown.  Columbu  brown.  Zambcii  I 


Grry.-^&eBaogrey,  beoaa  black,  an  mauve.  diaminogeH.  netitrni 

mE)  Jiilp*iil<CiJ«ir>.~-Th(«dyeitiiffaaiTonlyaiutableIa'dytloi 
the  vegetable  Eb'va.aincetlicy  muit  beapidicdiBaatTonfly  alkatiiiv 
bath.    The  dyeitufl  Cacbou  dc  Laval,  diacovoid  in  1I73.  waa  the 


ining  a  to  >%  of  bi- 

.  _    A  fatal  wuGing  with 

...._._ idditr  la  mMmUc.   The 

addi  and  wathing,  hut  unleaa  pniper  cm  ia  exeiciicd  the  cotton  ia 
apt  to  be  tendered  on  being  iiored  for  nme  limc- 

The  foUowiaa  list  Includea  tome  o(  tha  moM  impntant  of  the 
colouraof  ihiiclaB:— 

ytiiru. — Imnediat  yellow,  pyrogene  ycUow,  lulphuT  yellow, 
thion  ydtav,  Ihiogene  ycUow. 

OraagL. — Edipae  phoaphiDe,  iMImcdial  orange,  pyragene  orange. 
thioD  oranH.  thiogne  orangb 

iiumedia]  ireeB.  latfaeene  pctn.  thronol  vrceru 

-ImiBedial  blue,  lounedial  aky  blue.  eclipK  blue,  katigcne 
blue,  eulphur  bine.  thIon  bluev  thiogene  bli 


Indigo.  pyr»ene  blue,  eulphur  bine. 

I'lo^ — Kaligene  ^Ict.  thiogene  bellolrope,  thicvmc  pur 
Brown, — Pyrc^ede  brovn,  pyngene  yellow,  Cachou  de 

thiocatechioe,  katigene  black  brown,    ------   ■- '- 

brown,  kaligene  brown,  diaocd  brown. 


oiipae  brown.  imnKdial 

black, 

idaaot 

....  :1c.  tBH^gene  black, 

llphu^'black,  tWnn'bl^'lOTOeni  KST" 
f  hii  cbs  of  coloiin  n  continually  incnanng  in  oumher.  and  lor 
lup  haa  acquired  grant 

idea  certain  aao  colourt 


Criy  and  BlatL — Pyroccne  grey,  Vida]  Mack,  in 
atigene  black,  anihraquinone  black.  Si  Dcnii  U 
■  tk,  m- d)^  Mack,  ecUpae  blaci        -■■-■■■    ■ 


ible  Aao  Colours  Develapcd  Direct  Coloun,  Denlo  Ni 
.  •"        .      ■  -1.     ...    /-J ._,    pi^jced    I 


Inaolubll 


ooond  Jhe.Kce'''"™''" 
OC  a  primary  aromatic  amine,  U  It  \w 
compounds  pcchjuccd.     The  c^our  obt 


TheiB 


jf  IhcK 


ind  ia  prepared  ^by 

ariea   according  tO 

!  amine  or  phenu) 

[ea  are  produced  upon  the  cotfn  fibre 

ind  ptuHCd  into  a  cold  solution  of  the  diaro 

0  cottm  pina.    The 

S-naphthol,  w  grma. 

dried  on  the  drying' 
■  into  the  diaio 

iu^ieiicy  of 

and  just  before  use  GogrniL  lodikim  acetate  are  added-  Thecolrtur 
is  devebiiod  almost  immediately,  but  it  is  well  to  allow  the  cotton 
to  itmain  in  contact  with  the  ■aluiLgn  for  a  few  minutes.  Thedyed 
cotton  is  wiureitd.  washed,  loipcd  ilishlly,  and  fuially  rinsed  in 
water  and  dried.  A  brilliant  red  ia  thea  abujned  which  is  fast 
10  soap  but  not  to  light.  II  the  pan-nitnnilinc  used  in  the  fiir>- 
going  proem  is  replaced  by  mcta-nitraniline,  a  yelloviah<onnge 
colour  IS oblained ;  with  a-naphlhylaDine,  aclaret-red:  withamicla- 
aro  -  lolucjic.  a  brownish  red;  with  beiLzidiiie.  a  dark  chocolate; 
with  dianisidine.  a  dark  blue;  and  so  on.  Tbe  dyed  colours  ai* 
(oat  to  washing  ud  an  much  used  la  laaciicc,  pankulaily  Ihe 


uiion.    The  m 
fh^^nJ'Jl' 
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flivft£  laUKHbaqiMindyaniiiiicnliintlcasnkiHdmilHiid  lai^  it  ia  kw  fR«iKnir'»n>i<>^  US 


,Google 


DVEING 


ft  Coloun  Add  d)rnrood  eitfiictt»  k 
Ii  med  In  tvDoI  and  tDh  dyeint  oa  ch 


CDinpouQd  thadn.  Wii 
modenlely  bnfht  prfa, 
monUnc.  id  ollvc-frHn, 
iimd  d  the  oolini 

■tad,  iqd  then  onl 


iiAmodd  ^lloW.  cubuot  yeUor.  chry- 

IIolou™  inih  montant-tlytina  propcrtiM. 

bn  in  an  add  balh 

)  1  Klf-cslour  w  fat 

H^''^'i^!ilsrl*  on  K1V:  »i(h°chr^?iin 
.ocrukln  S  it  iheraoR nluhk  biwltihitc 

'eicndine'eo'  C.  until  the  Eath  »  mHy 
niiine  ilir  trmpmna*  to  the  bailinj 

n  i*  [XTdpiuled^    Tbe  ccJaun  obiaincd 

1  GamiiMi  art  chMIr  o(  mc  in  calico- 


it  (3% 


dried,  a^  md  &i 
ll  tttlh.     Wool  ii  moil 
idl)  and  dyed  in 


tnchroDiaH  of  potiuh, 
wooL    The  AntiKI 


T  pale  thadei,  auve  tj 
Mm  Itadarlc  bfucdytttuR  which,  owini  to  ibe  bit  oc 


liiarin,  the  cbrondum  mwdanl  bnnf  alone  mnloynl. 

SialhetoluhlsKidiuaitHtuiphiwcDinpiHindDf  aliaria 

blue:  it  corrapoodi,  ditrrfore,  to  the  Bbove-meniioned  CDCrnkta  S 
and  la  l»  ippUcatioii  tht  anKprecautioiu  ai  id  [be  tmpefalure 
o(  the  dyebatli  are  netetary.  The  tttinem  al  the  dyed  caknin  to 
U|hl.  niaiin|[^and  acid  Htiily  the  hithen  Rquimiienu. 


MlmjaB 


!  hiaheu  RquimDenci. 
,..  Bhu  and  Brtfligal  Aliurin  BI1 
the  above-mentraDRi  aliearin  bluet. 
■olubllity  and  other  atfvaniav--    -' 


and.  ainai  to  their  irealer  lolubllily  and  other  aifvanlizn,  ilwy 
havv  tarfdy  replaced  then  aa  nibatitotCB  tor  indigo.  They  air 
dyed  on  chtoaiium'Ricnlanted  wool,  riik  cr  cotton,  and  yield  daik 
purplidi  «  greenlah  bluet,  aceocdliif  to  tbe  panicutar  brand  nn. 
ployed.  The  rattnett  of  the  dyed  colaiiri  to  li(h>.  and  lenm] 
dunbility.  an  very  tttiiCtctary.  but  in  Ftitnai  to  mUtinf  and  acidt 


imw  Blue  dye  puqiliih  blue  and  brictit 

'dyed  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  a  chrvBiiDin 

■■'■'"■-'■■        •IheAIiiarinColoun 

■hidet  Ihey  are  often 


cokHrn  Ihey  yield 
rhi.  but  on  account  01 1 

^unli    Cyaniiu.    Alk 


I    Viriiim   and    Aliiarin 


■c._ .ebalh,  in  the  tame 

potash-    The  coloun  thuijvoduc 
levtl.  hence  ihcK  dynlulfa  an  ' 


which  are  de^nl 


be  treated  with  bichnir 

1  are  veiy  laK  to  Kaht  and  wry 
ilMble  in  rte  jmduclion  o(  ibe 
..     •!.• — .- i^iroie  d) ' 


BUii  b  dyed  on  chrofBhim  mor^ 
■unner  aa  aliiarin.  and  it  aied  aa  a  lell-eoleur 
with  other  Alicaiin  Colowi. 

PiBieW  Blatk  k  very  lueftf  For  dytinf  toad  blada  oit  vooL 
[itl  to  light  and  acidt.  Tht  mol  it  lint  dyed  with  tte  >ililillii«  gf 
acetic  and  hntUy  lulpbwic  add.    When  On  iytbUk  k  ill      j.l. 
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" inia,aime."ji<i'ioiaarini'naittr. nhkhi iibo iiild u > iMtt*. '  ntcr  nftTiiic Wd'oii*thc'«*t «•  Mlpli^^^^i^^^i^  Tin 


or  by  iHuuol  ■  Mam  coB  limRari]'  litiulcd.     Inoldcr  to  ayai 

LhebaDkiu  umfonnty  upouiblclo  the  Action  of  IhcdyvBqn, 
hey  ire  Lumfd  by  huid  il  rcgulic  iolervili  UBIil  tbe  opemiga 
I  Gnobcd.  Wubuig  o&  a  cBRtcd  io  tbe  Mint  oi  in  •  •iidu 
leud,  allei  which  eicns  oC  witec  it  ttmovcd  by  wrintioc  by 
hind,  through  iquecEiDg  roLLen  or,  whit  is  fcnatlly  ptrtcmi, 
'  hydio4itTictor  (cenlrilugil  roichioF).  The  drying  oi  the 
1  ud  wulKd  yun  it  gtsetilly  cSKtcd  by  » 


Sa" 


which  iEBI  i<  Treely  burnt,  tbe  i 
eti^ecUlly  where  the  fabric  it  t 


^ily*Mcuh™b: 

r  ii  liable  id  be 
eipoHd.     tn  DIh 


Dyeini  «r  a  larte  5caJt.— It  it  not  pouible  to  give  here  more 
than  a  bire  outtine  of  the  metbodt  which  ire  uied  on  the  lirge 
Rate  for  dyeing  teilile  fibret,  yanu  and  fabric*.  In  principle, 
dyeing  it  cEeclcd  by  allowing  an  aqueoui'  lolution  of  the  dye- 
■luS,  wilb  o[  without  addilioni  (aUaUi,  iddi,  ult*,  lie.),  to  act, 
uiuiUy  11  an  elevated  lempeialure,  on  ibe  material  to  be  dyed. 
During  the  proccu  it  ii  necetsarv.  in  order  to  etuure  tbe  unilonn 
dittribulion  of  the  dycsluB  in  the  Qulcrial,  that  tbe  liner  should 
either  be  moved  more  oi  leu  continuoutly  in  the  dye  liquor  oc 
that  the  dye  liquor  ihould  be  diculated  thnru)^  the  nuteriaL 
The  fomei  mode  dI  opcialion  it  In  general  ute  for  hank,  waip 
and  piece  dyeing,  but  for  textile  Gbtct  in  the  looie  com"  ' 
orinthelbniiof"  slubbing,""  tliver  "or"  (opi  "  (lee Sfinnihc) 
the  latter  method  hat,  in  coniequeote  of  the  introduction  <' 
improved  madiinery,  come  more  and  more  into  vogue  witbi 

re  fnquently  dyed  in  the 


d  of  e 


inicallr 


iseli  Cboileii)  whidi  can  be  belled  eiih 
ig  of  the  fibrci  cannot  be  avoided,  il  i 

I  io  which  the  dye  liquor)  ire 


of  felting  OI 

in  tpecially  roostnicK 
dicuUled  through  the  material. 

Varit.— Yam  miy  be  dyed  either  in  Ibt  hink,  in  the  wiip  or  ir 
the  cop,  i.e.  in  the  form  in  which  the  yim  leavei  the  ipinnini 
frame.  The  dyeing  in  the  kant  it  carried  out  in  rcctangulai 
dye-TaU  coDttiuctcd  of  wood  or  ttone  like  that  shown  In  (ig.  i 
in  which  the  hanks  are  auspeoded  (ro«  imoolh  wooden  pole 
or  rodt  letting  on  the  sides,  lod  are  (but  inmereed  almost  cntirelj 
in  the  dye  liquor.  The  heiling  of  the  vil  is  effected  either  by 
meiu  of  live  Mcam,  u.  by  blowing  tteam  into  the  dye 
from  1  petforated  ppe  which  runt  along  the  bottom  of 
■  I  The  lem  "dry  dyeing."  which  it  canii^  out  only  to  ■  veiy 
UnitRl  nlenl,  relatn  u  the  dytio;  of  fabriu  with  the  dyeuuR 
diHolved  ID  liquid!  other  Ibu  water.  t.(.  beiucnc,  alcohol.  &c. 


Fia.  1 


-Dy.- 


ittWYuB. 


DP  polei  <n  iteaiD-beaied  drying  cbimbert.  Yarn  in  the  •off 
is  dyed  in  vaU  or  "  boiet "  like  that  thovn  in  6g.  i,  tbioi«k 
which  il  it  catuied  to  pan  continuously.  The  warpc  ta  be  dyad 
passalowly  upind  down  over  the  loose  nllenin  the  first  lual, 
then  through  tqueenng  rollers  S  into  the  next,  and  the  uiot 
thing  occurs  in  the  tecond  (also  third  and  fourth  in  a  rour-bn 
machine)  box  A,  whence  they  are  delivered  ihrou^  a.  t«vad 
~        S,  into  the  wagon  W.    The  boiei  ny 


n  the  ! 


ir  diSert 


rding 


Io  the 


of  Ihe  dyestuff  employed.  Wishing  it  done  in  tbe  same  mBChine. 
while  drying  it  cfiecled  on  a  cylinder  drying  machine  lilte  Ih^ 
shown  in  figa.  8  and  o  of  Bleacoikg.  Latterly,  machines  hatt 
been  introduced  for  dyeing  warps  on  the  beam,  the  dye  fiqool 
being  caused  to  circulate  through  the  material,  and  the  lysUK 
appean  to  be  meeting  with  contidcrable  lucceia.  Luge  iiva*- 
tiliet  of  yam,  especially  cotton,  are  now  dyed  in  (be  np 
When  the  dyed  yam  it  to  be  used  at  weft  the  main  advantage 
of. this  method  it-at  once  apparent,  inasmuch  aa  tbe  labour 
time  and  waale  of  material  incurred  by  reeling  in  to  honks  and  tbs 
winding  back  into  the  compact  form  to  as  to  fit  into  tbe  ibsltlt 
are  avoided.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  ful  djrcsliifft 
suitable  for  cop  dyeing  is  very  limited.  In  t&e  original  cof- 
dyeing  machine  conslnicled  by  Cracmigcr  a  tbin  tafieriec 
perforated  metallic  tube  is  inserted  in  the  boUow  of  each  cd^ 
The  cops  ate  then  tuached  to  a  peifonled  disk  (whidi  on- 


^1 

;         |l  ;;'!V|}.r;->fV.'ifi>iiT?:i0''!; 


itilutct  the  lid  of  a  chamber  ot  box)  by  insetting  tbe  protnidiif 
immeried  in  the  dye-bath  and  the  hot  liquor  is  drawn  Ibmgk 
'         "'     dye-bath-    This  principle,  which  is  known  oa  tW 


r  spindle  aystem 


In  the  I 


pcrfoiMed,  the  jntcntlces  bclwtca  the  eopi  bnng  fllkil  up  with 
loatt  tetloit,  gfDutid  coik  oi  uod.  The  iyt  liquor  ii  t  hes  dnwn 
by  uutian  or  loictd  by  praiun  thmuth  tbc  box.  ihu  pcmealiBg 
and  dytini  the  cops. 

Piatl. — FUio  shula  are  usiuUy  dy«l  in  Ihc  piece,  Ihii  bring 
~  It  the  SBQie  time  (he  moat  expeditious 
of  obtaining  ihe  de- 
'lircd  eflect.  The  dyring  of 
goods  may  be  rifcclcd 
iningthcm  Ihiougb  Ihe 
iquor   cither   at     full 


mon  uc  for  the  first  method 
b  the  Lancashire  "jigger," 
which  is  simple  in  ptinciptc 


igh  the  dye  liquor  ani 
n  in  the  figure)  applied 


g  loose  guide  rollen, 

By  coupling  up  Ihe 
nth  the  driving  gear 
I  which  are  balchcd 


IbcaiisoiAgivt* 

1  pDsaing  through 
the  dye-b*<h.  As  loan  ai  (he  whole  of  the  pieca  have  pa«d 
through  in  this  way  from  A  to  B,  Ihe  machine  ii  reverted,  and 
mllcr  A  draws  them  back  again  through  the  baih  in  a  ibnilu 
my  on  lo  roller  A.  This  altemiting  proceu  go«  on  uniil  Ihe 
dyeing  is  Gniahcd,  when  the  goodi  are  Wllhed  oS,  tqueeitd  and 
dried.  The  jigger  is  esperially  uKful  <n  cotton  piece  dyeing, 
one  (Teat  advantage  being  ihat  it  is  tuiied  far  what  ii  linown 
M  ■  "  short  hath,"  i.e.  a  bath  containing  a  minimum  amount  of 
dye  liquor,  this  being  o(  great  Impomnce  in  the  applicaiion  ol 
dycMDlb  which  do  not  exhaust  well,  like  the  direct  colaun  and 
the  lulfAlde  eotoun.  The  padding  niichinc  is  sTmihir  in  principle 
to  the  ^gger,  the  pieces  running  over  loose  guide  rollerfl  through 
the  mordanl  or  dye  ululion  contained  in  ■  trough  ol  lulKble 
ibape  and  tiie,  but  on  leaving  the  machine  they  piu  through 


Fic.  4.— Dye-vat  for  Piece  Coodt. 


dye-bath  Is  attached 
awinchWCKeBg.4). 
by  nieans  of  which 
the  pieces,  (cwn  to- 
gether *t  Ihe  ends 
,0  form  an  end- 


lew  basd,  aia  anied  to  ciroiUte  through  the  machine,  being 
drawn  up  on  the  front  ride  of  the  machine  and  allowed  10  ' 
back  into  Ifaedye  liquor  on  the  other.  This  form  of  mach 
particukily  suited  for  Ihe  mordanling  and  dyeing  ol  heavy 
■DOda.    Washiiii  oS  may  be  done  in  Ibe  iaiM  machioe. 

The  drying  of  pica  goods  is  done  on  sleam-beaied  cylindcn 
Uk  tbwuKd  for  Ibe  drying  of  Ueacfaed  goods  (tee  BtucaiHc). 


The  operatioiis  which  precede  dyeing  vary  according  to  Ihe 
malerial  to  be  dyed  and  Ibe  eHects  which  il  is  desired  to  produce. 
Loose  wad,  woollen  and  worsted  yam  and  piece  goods  of  ibe 
same  material  an  almost  Invariably  scoured  {see  BLiAaana) 
before  dyeing  in  order  to  remove  the  mly  or  greasy  impurilles 
which  would  oiherwise  Interfere  wilh  Ibe  penetration  of  tho 
dye  solulion.  Silli  is  subjected  to  Ibe  process  of  discharging 
or  boiling  oH  (see  BLElCHIlia)  in  order  to  remove  the  silk  gum 
or  seridne.  Cotlon  which  is  lo  be  dyed  in  dark  shades  docs  not 
require  any  preparatory  Ireatinenl,  but  for  lighl  or  very  bright 
shades  it  is  bleached  befote  dyring.  Wool  and  silk  are  scldoui 
bleached  befote  dyeing.  Cotton,  wool  and  union  (cotlon  warp 
and  worsted  weft)  fabrics  an^  frequently  singed  (see  BlfaChinc) 
before  dyeing.  Worsted  yam,  especially  two-fold  yarn,  is  very 
liable  lo  curl  and  become  cnlangled 


:(ch  and  " 


Toll 


iched  li^l  on  a  specially  constructed  frame,  placed 
Iter,  and  then  cooled.  Similarly,  union  fabric*  are 
xkle  "  when  wetted,  and  althou^  this  defect  may 
in  Gntshlng,  spola  of  waler  or  raindrops  will  give 


'ni  avoid  this,  Ibe  pieces  an  subjected  prtvluui  10  dyeing  to  the 
to-oUed  "  crabUng  "  process,  in  which  they  are  drawn  tmdn 
great  tension  through  boiling  water  and  wound  en  10  perfonled 
hollow  cyUnden.    Steam  la  then  blown  through  the  goods  and 


r  aUowed  to  cool. 


el  with  Iwo  kinds 


aysoflhespccli 


Why  Ihia  difference?  The  physicist 
re  bodies  which  reflect  alt  the  coloured    | 
'hlte  light — i  f  opaque 


whichal  ...    .,   ^, 

leSecting  Ibe  remainder,  and  these  together  produce  tbc  impres- 
sion of  colour.  A  black  lubslance  is  one  whicb  ahaorbs  all  Ibe 
spectrum  rays.  The  fundamental  reason,  however,  of  this 
diBerence  of  action  on  the  part  id  substances  towards  light 
remains  still  unknown.  All  substances  which  possess  colour 
are  not  necessarily  dyestuffs,  and  Ihe  question  may  he  again 
asked.  Why?  It  la  a  lemarkaUe  cinumitsnct  that  most  of 
Ihe  dyeslufls  at  praent  employed  occur  among  the  spoiled 
aiomatlc  or  beniene  compounds  derived  from  coal-tar,  and  a 
careful  study  of  these  hai  lumlthed  a  general  eiplanithn  of 
n,  which  briefly  is,  that  Ihr  dyeing  property 


iischem 


generally,  those  c 

constilutioD  are  yellow,  and  as  the  miJcculat  weight  it 
thrir  cokmr  passes  into  orange,  red,  violet  and  blue-    [c 
years  cbemisls  have  begun  to  regard  the  conttiti 
all  dyettulFs  at  smilar  10  Ihal  of  Quinone,  and  some  even  believe 
Ihat  all  coloured  organic  compoimdt  have  a  quinonoid  slrocture. 
" hydtocuben,  e.g.  berume, 


According  I 


*.  WItl,  a  colourieti 
rhich  he  terms  the  colour  bearing  01 


NOi, -N:N-, 

is  colourkst,  whereas  nilro-beniene  and  ato-bentene  are  yellovr. 
Such  compounds  containing  chromophorcus  gioups  are  lermed 
chrolnogens,  because,  although  not  dyeilufft  tbemielvei,  they 
are  capable  of  generating  toch  by  the  further  iniroductlon  cd 
aall-forming  atomic  groups,  >.f,  OH,  NHi.  These  Will  lenni 
aurockremotts  groups.  In  ihia  way  the  chromogeo  frt-iiAya- 
ienwiK,  C<Hi(NOi)a,  becpmes  the  dyettaS  lii-ialrr-tkaiel 
(picric  add),  tJfa<NOi)i(OH),  and  the  chiomogen  rBi>-Eieiis«i, 
CJ1.-N:MCU1.,  is  changed  into  Ibe  dyestaSiM(tfr>-as»4eH«( 
(Fast  Yellow},  CJI.'N  :  N'CH,rNHi).  These  Iwo  dyeMDlb 
are  typical  of  a  large  number  which  possess  either  an  acid  or  a 
basic  character  according  aa  they  contain  hydroiyl  (OH)  or 
•mido  <NKi)  (roups,  and  corretpaud  In  the  Add  Colourt  and 
Bask  Celoun  lo  which  Rfennce  has  slriady  bcsi  Bade.  Other 
important  atomic  groups  which  frequent^  occur,  in  addition 
to  Ibe  above,  are  the  caiboiyl  (COOM)  and  the  aalphooic  add 
(HSOi)  groups;  Ihcsa  eltbcc  indOM  the  aaUd^Uiy  ol   the 


fibre,  &c.  Id  i 


•Cit 


DYEING 

D  bo  tltncud  by  Uic 


,[,  ihis  being  only  developed  in  thE  Hit.  The  [i« 
bue  rouniline,  loc  euin[rie,  is  tnlouilat,  vhueu  tbc  till 
nugenu  (touniliae  hydcochloiide)  >us  1  deep  crinuon  coloui 
in  wlution.  The  iree  acid  AUuHn  i>  orange,  while  iu  aluniina 
uh  19  bright  ted.  It  may  he  here  lUied  that  ibe  ideniifii 
duii&cation  of  colouiiog  matteiA  into  Niinxoloun,  Aio-ccdoun 
ftc..  already  alluded  lo,  ii  baud  on  their  chemical  coniiiiutioa, 
or  the  chromophoroui  groups  Ibcy  contain,  wheieas  tbe  cluiilica' 
lion  according  to  their  mode  of  application  i^  dependent  upon 
■he  character  and  arrangement  ol  the  auiochiomoui  group«. 
The  queilton  o(  Ihe  mordantKlyeing  property  o(  eetlaio  colouring 
malten  coatnining  (OH)  and  (COOH)  groups  hu  already  been 
explained  under  Ihe  head  of  Artificial  Uordant  Coiottrt^ 

Tbe  peculiar  property  chatacteriElic  ol  dycsluOt,  ai  diitin- 
guiihed  [tom  mere  colouring  malten,  namely,  that  of  being 
readily  attracted  by  the  textile  fibres,  riotably  the  animal  fihrci, 
■ppean  then  to  be  due  to  their  more  or  lest  raaiked  acid  or  baiic 
character.  Intimately  connected  with  tfais  a  the  [act  that  thcK 
fibrea  abe  eihihit  partly  basic  and  pirlly  add  character!,  due 
to  the  preMoce  oE  carboiyl'  and  amido  groups.  The  behaviour 
ol  mageula  is  typical  of  the  Basic  Colours,  As  already  indicated, 
rotanilioc,  the  base  ol  magenta,  is  colourless,  and  only  becomes 
coloured  by  ils  union  with  an  acid,  and  yet  wool  and  silh  can  be 
as  readily  dyed  with  the  colourless  tosaniline  (base)  as  with  the 
mageula  (salt).  The  eiplaoation  is  that  Ihe  base  nsaniline  has 
united  with  the  fibre,  which  here  plays  tbe  part  of  an  add,  to 
form  a  coloured  salt.  It  has  also  b«a  proved  tbat  in  dyeing 
Ihe  animal  fibre*  with  magenta  (tuauUine  hydrochloiide), 
Ihe  fibre  unites  with  the  rosaniline  only,  and  liberate!  ihe  hydro- 
chloric add.  Further,  nugcnta  will  doI  dye  cotlon  unless  the 
fibre  is  previouily  prepared. 


ito  Ihe  fibre,  ud  otlitn  that  tbc  a4i«i!t 

"  solid  !olutioa  "  in  the  fibre,  aimilar  w 
Ilic  oaide  in  coloured  glaas.  Accordiog  1a 
use  ol  the  dyeing  ol  Icalile  fibres  is  similir 
vent  action  uerted  by  etber  when  il  with 

«nadva 


Id  the  c 


stabliihcd  tbat  the  union  bel> 
From  our  present  luiowledgc 
Process  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 


substance  of  tbe  fibic. 


en  thai  we  are  uiaUc 

ma  lacis  wnicn  lavour  both  viessi  btf 
d  silk  dyeing,  Ihe  prevailing  opinio!  io 


widely  accepted.  Probably 
can  explain  satisfactorily  Ihe  fundamental 
inaUcasesof  dydng,  andlunheriDvesti^Infl 
fully  this  very  difficult  and  abstruse  qucsdgA- 
,ture  or  otherwise  of  the  coal.tar  dyes  bas  bees 
iscuased,  and  the  popular  opinion,  no  doubt  dating 


^lor 


il  arsenic  set 
il  part  really  poiso 


hat  they 
ought  Id 
IL  Ihe  ski 


1.  (or 


hlhebi 


iluble  salt. 


thcr 

ilkalj.sall  an 
ntly  plays  tb 


In  dyeing  wool  it  is  tbe  fibre  itself  which  acts  a 

In  the  case  ol  the  Add  Colours  the  eaplanaiioi) 

many  of  these  the  free  colour-add  hai  quilea  dUier 

thai  of  the  alkali-salt,  and  yet  on  dyeing  wool  or  si 

colour-acid,  the  fibre  exhibits  tbe  colour  of  tbe 

not  of  the  colour-add.    In  this  case  the  fibre  evid 

part  of  a  base.    Amtber  fact  in  lavour  of  the  view 

between  fibre  and  coloutiog  tnalter  is  of  a  chen 

Ihal  by  altering  ihe  cbemical 

properties   are   also  altered; 

lor  example,  have  a  greater  attraction  lor  ttasic  (-dJours  inaa 

cellulcse.    Such  facts  and  considerations  as  these  have  helped 

with  many  colouring  mat  ten  the  operation  is  a  ciemica/  process, 
and  not  merely  a  mechanical  absorption  of  Ihe  dyestuB,    A 
limilar  explanation  does  not  suffice,  however,  in  Ihe  case  of  dyeing 
cotton  with  the  Direct  Colours.    These  are  altiacled  by  coti 
from  their  solutions  as  alkali  salts,  apparently  withoul  deco: 
position.    The  affinity  existing  between  the  fibre  and  eolouti 
matter  is  lomewhal  feeble,  tor  the  latter  can  be  removed  In 
the  dyed  fibre  by  merely  boiluig  with  water.   The  depth  ol  calo 
oblatned  in  dyeing  varies  with  the  concentration  of  tbc  cola 

chloride,  added  aa  an  assistant  to  the  dye-bath;  moreover,  I 
dye-bath  is  not  exhausted.    The  colouring  matter  ii  submit! 


d  food,  &c.    It  is  satisfactory  tc 

Victoria  Orange,  Auranlia,  Coralline,  Melanil  Yeudw.  Orange  II 
and  Safranine.  Many  coal-Ur  colours  have,  indeed,  bea 
recommended  aa  antiseptics  or  as  medicinal  remedies,  e-f. 
Methyl  Violel,  Auramine  and  Methylene  Blue,  because  ol  iha 
spedal  physiological  action 


In  pbolography  many  ol  the  more  fugitive 
e.g.  Cyanine,  Eosiae,  Quinolinc  Red,  tit,  ar 
manulaclure  ol  ortho-chromalic  plates,  by  a 

degrees  of  light  and  shade  as  they  appear  to 
eiample,  appearing  a  darker  gtey,  yellow,  a  1 
printed  photograph- 
Since  the  year  1856,  in  which  the  fiist  coal- 


r  employed  in  the 


mainly  in 

cnlouti  having  ihe  n 


varied  propertii 


.     ible  dyi3tii& 
lally  being  given  1^.  and. 


le  fibre,  and  di 


s  itsell  b( 


.  After  dyeing  lor  some  lime,  a  sUte  ol  equili'briu 
il  attained  in  which  the  colouring  matter  is  divided  between  the 
fibre  and  the  water  in  a  given  ntk,  and  prolonged  dyeing  does 
not  inlenaify  Ihe  dyed  rolour. 

Some  invsiigaton  belli  Ihe  view  that,  ia  some  casts  tbe  fibres 
exerts  purely  physical  attraction  towards  colouring  milters,  and 
thai  tbe  lallcr  are  held  in  an  unchanged  state  by  the  fibre.  The 
phenomenon  is  regarded  as  one  of  purely  mechanical  si'-'" 
aliraclian,  and  is  compared  with  Ibai  eieidsed  by  aniinal  , 

coal  when  employed  in  decolourising  a  solution  of  some  colouring    ; 
matter.    Some  consider  iuch  direct  dyeing  as 
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DTBB,  SIR  EDWARD  [d.  lAor),  Engloli  courtin  and  poet, 
BOH  ol  Sir  Thamu  Dyer,  KI.,  mi  bom  u  Shiiphim  Park, 
SomOKtsbiie.  Kt  «s  tdnolrd,  sccording  la  Anthanj  i  Wood. 
dthei  It  Balliol  College  oc  at  Broadgatct  Hall,  Oxfotd.  Be 
lelt  tbc  uDJvenity  vitboat  lak>B|  ■  dcgm,  and  after  tome  time 
(pent  abnad  appeared  it  Queen  Eliubeth's  court.  Hit  first 
paltOB  was  the  eiil  of  LeicBlei,  irba  iceins  to  have  Ibougbt 
at  puttitu  him  lorward  ai  a  rival  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
in  the  qjieeo'i  (avour.     He  is  meulioDcd  by  Ci 


!  of  Ibe  c 


althaa 


will  deiired  that  bii 
Greville  (Lord  Brooke)  and  Dyer.  He  was  employed  by 
Eliiabelh  on  a  mbaloii  (isM  W  <he  Loir  CooDtrlea,  and  In  158^ 
mi  sent  to  Denmark.  In  a  commlnion  to  Inquire  Into  manois 
unjiuil)'  alienated  from  the  craati  la  the  west  couatiy  he  did 
DOl  altogether  please  the  queen,  but  he  received  a  gnnl  of  snuic 
foifeited  lands  in  Somenel  in  ijS3.  He  was  knighted  and  niadr 
chanccHor  of  tbc  aider  ol  Ibe  Carter  in  IS96.  WiUimn  Oldyt 
uyi  of  him  that  he  "  would  not  stoop  to  lawn,"  and  some  of 
bis  vena  item  to  shoo  that  tbe  exigencies  of  life  at  court 
oppressed  him.  He  was  burled  at  St  Saviour's,  Souihirork,  on 
the  iith  of  Hay  1607.  Wood  lays  that  many  esteemed  him 
to  be  a  Roiicnician,  and  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  alchemy- 
He  had  a  great  reputalion  as  a  poet  aicong  his  conlemporBiis, 
but  very  little  of  bi*  work  hai  survived.  Putteoham  in  the 
AtU  if  Eit^iik  Phiu  spoki  ol  "  Maister  Edward  Dyar,  for 
Elegit  most  sweele,  solempne,  and  of  high  conceit."  One  of- 
the  poems  univeisally  accepted  as  hii  i)  "  My  Mynde  to  me  a 
klngdome  is."  Among  tbc  poemi  in  Eii[lanil'i  Htiiam  (1600}, 
■igoed  S.E.D.,  and  included  In  Dr  A.  B.  Cioun's  collection 
ol  Dyer'i  works  {UilciOania  tl  lit  FulUr  Wurlliai  Library, 
vol.  iv.,  1S76)  is  the  charming  pastoral  "  My  ruilis  hath  the 
moroioge  sunqe,"  but  this  comes  from  the  PkUlii  ol  Thomaa 
Lodge.  Croiart  also  prints  >  pcou  tract  enlitlo]  Tlu  Pnyit 
BfNalkint  (ijSs).  The  Sim  IdiUia  Irom  Theociiius.  reckoned 
by  J.  P.  Collier  among  Dyer's  works,  were  dedicated  to^  not 
■  -nUy.  h' 


facetiously  pnpboM  that  "Mr  Dyer  would  be  buried  In 
wooUco."  He  died  at  Conligiby  ol  coniumplvD,  on  tbe  ijth 
3f  December  1758. 

HIi  pconu were  coUeeted  bv  Dodiley  In  tTTO,  and  by  Mr  Edward 
riiomai  b  1901  for  tbe  Wtlik  Liiraty,  vtA,  iv.. 

DTER,  TBOHAS  HEHRT  (1604-1888),  En^iih  historical  and 
mtiquaiian  writer,  was  bom  in  London  oa  tbe  4th  of  May 
1804.  He  was  originally  intended  for  a  businesi  oreer,  and  lor 
KKie  time  acted  as  clerk  in  a  West  India  house;  bnt  ftcding  his 
tervicei  no  longer  required  liter  ibe  pasaingol  the  IJcfTo  Emtnti- 
pation  Actr  be  decided  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  In  ]8jo 
he  published  the  Lift  ol  Calvin,  a  conscienlioui  and  on  the  whole 
impartial  work,  though  the  character  ol  Calvin  Is  inmewliat 
harshly  drawn,  ud  his  influence  In  the  leligpou*  world  Eenenlly 
is  insuflicieDUy  appreciated.  Dyer'a  fini  hiitorktl  work  was 
tbe  Hillary  1/  Uodim  Evafe  (i8«i-i864i  3rd  ed.  levlsed  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  by  A.  Haaiall,  1901). 

readable.  The  Hiiltry  of  Ike  City  of  Bam  {i86j)  down  10 
the  end  ol  the  middle  a«ca  waa  followed  by  the  Nislory  af  Ika 
Kinfi  of  Kami  (1868),  which,  upholding  against  the  Ccrman 
school  tbe  general  credibility  ol  the  account  of  early  Roman 
history,  given  in  IJvy  and  other  cbMical  authors,  waa  violently 
attw^kcd  by  J.  R.  Seeley  and  the  S-Miriay  Kmrv,  at  showing 
Ignorance  of  tbc  comparative  method.  More  favourable  opinions 
ol  the  work  were  eaproied  by  olheit.  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  tbe  author's  scholarahip  is  defective  and  that  his  views  are 
far  too  conservative.  -Xoma  Ritali,  {i&ji)  uA  A  Pica  for  lay 
(i87j)  were  wiilten  in  reply  to  hi)  critics.  Dyer  frequently 
visited  Cieece  and  Italy,  and  his  lopognptucal  works  are 
probably  hb  best;  unoogst  these  mcotjan  may  be  made  cJ 
Pomftii,  ill  Hillary,  BaiiivttJ  and  Arliqmliu  (1S6;,  new  ed. 
in  Bohn's  {Umlralal  litraryl,  and  AncittU  Alhtns,  ill  Hiibry, 
Ttfagrafky  and  tUmairu  (1S73).  His  last  publlcalion  was  On. 
ImUalivc  Art  (1881).  He  died  at  Bath  on  the  joth  oi  Janiaty 
tSS8. 

.n  English  tanay  holding  the  office 


:r  Hall 
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He  «u  sent  to  1; 

the  law,  but  on  his  father's  death  he  began  to  study  painting. 
He  wandered  about  South  Wales,  sketching  and  ocQEionally 
painting  port  raits.  In  17:6  his  Erst  poem,  Crm'earH'ill.appcsted 
in  a  m^eUany  published  by  Richard  Savage,  the  poet.  It  was 
an  imgubr  ode  in  the  so-called  Pindaric  style,  but  Dyer  entirely 
rcwnlc  it  mto  a  loose  measure  ol  four  cadences,  and  printed  ft 
separately  in  1717.  It  bad  an  immediate  and  brilliant  success. 
Crmcar  Hill,  ss  it  now  sUnda,  is  a  short  poem  of  only  150  lines, 
deicribiog  in  language  of  much  freshness  and  picturesque  charm 
the  view  from  a  hill  overlooking  the  poet's  native  vale  of  Towy. 
AvBit  to  Italy  boiE  fruit  in  Tjte  J^Hl>l]g^Xl1>K(I74o),adetc^p- 
llve  piece  in  about  600  lines  of  Mlltonic  hbnk  verse.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1741,  and  held  successively  the  living  ol 
CaUborp  in  Leicestershire,  Belchlord  (1751),  Coningaby  (1751), 
and  Kirby-on-Bane  (i7S6),  'he  last  three  being  Lincohishire 
parishes.  He  married,  in  1 74 1 ,  a  Miss  Ensor,  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  brother  ol  Shakespeare.  In  1757  he  published  his 
longest  work,  the  didactic  blank-veise  epic  of  Tkt  Flaa,  In  four 
books,  discouraing  of  the  lending  of  sheep,  of  the  shearing  and 
preparation  ol  the  wool,  ol  weaving,  and  ol  trade  in  woollen 
nianufacluiesi    The  town  look  no  interest  in  it.  and  Dodsley 


title  (see  CaaimoH).  The 
earliest  record  of  tbe  ceremony  at  the  coronation  ol  an  English 
king  dates  Irom  tbe  accesuon  of  Richard  H-  On  this  occation 
the  champion  was  Sir  John  Dymoke  (d-  ijSi),  wlu  held  the 
manor  erf  Sctivelsby,  Lincolnaliire,  in  right  of  hia  wife  Margaret, 
granddaughter  "of  Joan  Ludlow,  who  waa  tbe  daughter  and 
co-heire«s  ol  Philip  Marmion,  last  Baion  Mannion.  Tbe  Mar- 
mions  chiinied  descent  Irom  the  lords  ol  Fenteaay,  hereditary 
champions  of  tbe  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  held  tbe  cattle  (rf 
Tamworih,  Leiceateisblre,  and  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  Uncoln- 
shirc-  The  right  to  tbe  championship  waa  diluted  with  the 
Dymoka  family  by  Sir  Baldwin  de  FreviUe,  lord  ol  Tamworth, 


whow 


m  elder 

ims  eventually  decided  in  favour  of  the  OWBCia 
tbe  ground  that  Scrivelsby  was  held  in  grand 
i  dependent  on  rendering 


lethech 


Sir  Thomas  Dymoke  (14 
rising  in  1469,  and,  with  bis  brother-in-law  Richard,  Loid  Will- 
Dughby  and  Welles,  was  beheaded  In  T47 1  by  order  of  Ed  ward  IV. 
after  he  bad  been  Induced  to  leave  sanctuary  on  a  promise  of 
pcisonal  safety.  The  estatet  were  lestored  to  his  son  Sir  Raberl 
Dymoke  (d.  1546),  champion  at  the  coronationi  of  Richard  UI., 
Henry  VII,  and  Henry  VIII.,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  ol  Toumai  and  became  treasurer  of  tbe  kingdom.  His 
descendants  acted  as  champions  at  successive  coronations. 
Lewis  Dymoke  (d.  iS«i)  put  in  an  unsuccessful  claim  before  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  barony  of  Marmton.  His  nephew  Henry 
(1S01-181S5)  was  champion  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 
He  waa  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by  the  duke  of  Wellingbon 
and  Lord  Howard  of  ESn^an-  Henry  Dymoke  was  created 
a  baronet;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  rector  of 
Scrivelsby  (1804-1873).  whose  ion  Henry  Lionel  died  without 
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1mu<  in  iS;j,  •'ben  the  bvonetcy  bccune  cxUncl,  the  citau 
pawing  ID  a  colUienI  branch  al  the  Umity.  After  the  conmuian 
o£  George  IV.  the  ceremony  wu  allowed  to  lapse,  but  at  the 
oorooation  of  King  Edward  VII.  H.  S.  Uynioke  bore  ibeitandard 
ol  England  in  Wcstniiniter  Abbey. 

smAMICS  (fnin  Gr.  ifoafui,  Miength),  the  nanieol  a  bnnch 
oC  the  icieoa  ol  Mechanics  (f.t.).  The  letm  nai  at  one  time 
ntlricted  to  the  lieatment  of  motion  as  aSected  by  force,  being 
thui  opposed  10  Slaiio.  which  inveitigated  equilihilum  or 
cooditioBi  of  rat.  In  nwre  recent  timet  the  word  hai  been 
applied  comprehennvely  to  the  action  of  force  on  bodle*  dther 
■I  RM  at  in  motion,  ibiu  including  "  dynainict  "  (now  termed 
kinetla)  in  tbe  rtslricled  aenw  and  "  itatio." 

AntiTTicu.  DvHAidCs.— The  fundamental  prfodplea  of 
dynamici,  and  their  a^pU'cation  to  ipedal  problem*,  are  ei- 
ptained  in  the  artitles  Mechanics  and  Motidh,  Laws  or.  wherv 
brief  indicaiioni  are  alio  given  ot  the  more  general  methods  of 
iBveitigatingibepropeniesofa  dynamical  system,  iodependenlly 
oflheacddentiofilipatlicularconjliLulion.which  were  inaugur- 
ated by  J.  L.  Lagrange.  These  methods,  in  addition  to  the  unity 
and  breadth  which  they  have  introduced  into  the  trejitment 
of  pure  dynamici,  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  lelatLon  to  modern 
jriiytlcal  speculation,  which  finds  ittelf  confronted  in  various 
diftclions  with  the  problem  of  erpUining  oa  dyDamicst  principles 
the  properties  ol  syiiemi  whose  ulUmue  mechanism  can 
at  pRMDt  only  be  vaguely  conjectured.  In  deleimining  the 
propenlet  of  such  system*  the  methods  of  analytical  geometry 
and  of  tbe  EnfinitesifnU  calculus  (or,  more  generally,  of  mathe- 
matical analysis)  arc  oectnatily  employed;  for  this  reason  the 
sdijecl  has  been  named  Analyliol  Dynamics.  The  following 
anidelsdevoledtoaaoatUneofsncbpciitioaial  general  dynami- 
cal theory  a*  seem  to  be  most  impMtinl  fiumlhe  pbyiical  point 
of  view. 

t-GtanttlBtnaliomtflMpMltiHieiitiim. 

TV  systems  coalemplated  bv  Lagianse  are  conpoaed  ol  discrete 
partidei.  or  of  rigid  books,  in  unite  ninnher,  connected  (it  may  be) 
■■  i«ri«u  ways  by  iovuiatale  geometrkal  reklions.  the  funds, 
menul  postulate  beinf  that  the  poilllaii  ol  every  pankle  of  the 

iBslamaneoos  values  of  a  finite  number  ot  independeni  viriahlri 
fli,  fi..'4H  each  of  which  admits  -'  — »?— — —  — ■-- 

*-/(«>.  »■■■*).    y-Sc,  i-«e..  .       .       (i) 
re  the  functions  /  differ  (ol  course)  fmrn  pulicle  to  TaniclE 
'      "    "  "       "'       variablH  p.  ffi,...?-  are  irwratutd  co 


- ,-. isuhieclit 

_  -onvcnleni  to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  bblorical  cmer  of 
■  ■  -  ■  -  develapmefll,  aikd  to  begin  with  the  consideralien  of 
',",       im/nUiiti  motion.    Whatever  the  actual  motion  of  the 

of  piuner  impulses. 
ir  eMninates  of  an  y 

mt-X.;  mt-Y;  ni-Z'.       .        ,       (i) 
,  Z'  are  the  conponcnls  of  the  impulse  on  m.    New 
K  any  inlinllesinul  variations  of  x.  y.  s  which  ace  con- 
(he  conneiuDns  of  the  lytiem.  and  Ici  us  form  the 

I«{*lI+#»T-Hls)-r(X-lr+Vly+Z'i.).     .      (3) 


On  this  view  sre  havB, 


eiiendini  over  all  the  jwiides  ol  the  system.     To  tiaailMin  (j) 

InioancquaiiiininvalvinElhevariiliDiu^.  ifi,...ol  the  teneialiicd 

'"^*"+^>+~'*-'*="-        ■       til 


ic  eneity  Tcf  the  tj 


e  atfirmtl  of  rnertta  ol  tht  antta:   diey  afe  in  gene 
Che  cn-ontinates  {,,!,,....    Theequatioa  (fij  may  w) 

Il(iiI+»Jy+Us)  -^+^+... . 

iltmaybe  jTgarded  as  the  cardinal  fonntila  in  Lagraa 
>r  the  right-lund  side  of  {j)  we  may  write 

I(X'li-hY'Iy-HZ-b)-Q'Jft+Q'^1-._, 


Q,,  Q,, ...  ire  called  the  tnnaliui  a 


mftdu.    Comparing  (9> 


These  are  the  general  eciualliini  id  impulsive 


4  of  the  velocities  and  the  moments 


The  quandtia  ^.  pt,...  npmeni  the  eflecu  of  i 
poneni  impulses  on  the  syslein,  and  are  therefore  c 
itei  iompcittHti  of  mtmtniwit.  In  temu  rA  them  t 
lis  (MX  -l-#ty+ai)  -  ft«t, + Wft  -I- ... 
Also,  since  T  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  f  uociiim 

»T-M,+ft*+ 

Tlis  Follows  independently  f  mn  <li),  assuming  the  speciil  va 

ix-nil.  At.  and  therefore  Ifi'dASgi-^ 

(Wi+M'i-I- 
each  side  being  equi  to 

The  iheDPcm  (t6)  leads  to  some  importint  rcciproc 

the  nnpiion  cfp,,  and  smilsTly  that  (he  mof 
vanish  tsipt  f't    We  have  then  f,(i  -^i^  oa 

The  interpretation  is  dnplefll  when  the  c^oi 
both  ot  the  same  kind.  i,(.  both  lines  or  both 
then  conveniently  put  pi-p'i.  and  u 

first  type  due  to  an  impulse  of  (be  seeoiL-  _,, ,.f— ,^_^  ..^^ 

of  the  second  type  due  to  an  equal  impuLjie  of  the  first  type.     Ai 

eumple,  suppose  we  have  a  chain  of  siraigfat  links  hinged  each  to 
-■■ -"i  in  a  straight  line.  an<f  tree  to  move.    A  Uo* 


a  ^,.  f^^  .1 


. Jie  vdocky  of  the 

«ind  type  is  equal  u  the  vdoiity 


d/«^'!S 


IP,  wiUfa 

any  other  point  U:  the  theortm  asserts  that 
1  be  produced  al  P  by  an  equal  blow  ai  Q. 


2T--A'„^"+A-Hh'+...-l-2A-,*.p,-t-... 

in.    They  have  been  called  by  Maiwell  i 
it  the  system.    When  (he  focn  (19)  is  givi 


P*+Prfi+..-T+r.        .     .    («o> 

whtw  T  b  Mppoil  nitriiiiJ  M  JB  (»1  »nd  T  «■  La  (19).    Hnca 
i(.  lor  ibe  BUUHU,  n  iltniiK  by  I  *  wulkw  aSminK  thi  vcloatia, 
■nd  tlwdon  the  momenu.  but  not  tht  cenftfuntiDii,  wt  hin 
»i.tJ.-HitJ'+l>*+Wl'.+- 7»T+»r 

la  virtH  of  (n)  ilw  irdutn  [0 

MP. +«'.+... -^p,+^,«ft+ m 

Sina  Vu  'ft-"  ■<■■)'  I"  *><»»  to  be  independent,  wt  Inler  that 

•■-ft'  i-W. "» 

la  the  vefv  renniVible  evpoilt^  of  the  nutter  efven  by  T^nw* 
Cktk  MiMwell  Id  hie  EltUriciSj  tni  Vi(«fini.  the  HimilioniBn 
cxpR_io«  (>])  (or  the  veloeitiei  In  tetmi  of  the  impnln  In 
OMiined  directJ)'  [r«a  £nt  prii^dpCB.  and  thf  (andula*  (13)  hit 
(hn  deduced  hy  ui  Invenicm  of  the  above  ar^ment. 

by£.J.  RoulbendLiirdKFhHnindl'.C.Tail.     [iiMtuInf  eipiT_- 


re  nuy  denote  Gy  X-  x'.  x'. Tliui.  T  beii«  ea 

DgeneDUl  quadnllc  FuDctioD  of  4i'  ii-^-^mt  i^  Jt 
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■In.  Hppiaa  Ihu  the  tydm  !•  «wMd  with  pnteribed  udoriiy 

-..  ,onenti4ik  ^^^-  4m-  by  mcaniof  proper  impuliet  of  thecorrt* 
tpoiujjng  typo,  but  i«  otherviie  free,  lo  tut  in  the  motion  ectually 
Eenented  we  hive  '-"Ot  <'-o,  v'-a..„kDd  iheEefore  K<*o-    Th* 


be  heM  And.  or  il 


Itatiim  Bf  a  Syiltm, 
We  may  imMed  le  the  ooatinuoiu  auNtin  of  1  lyneiB.    The 
vpulione  oTpiotion  of  any  pankfe  of  the  lytfem  tre  o<  the  fonn 
■M-X.     mt-Y,  mt-Z  .       (1) 

Hnr  let  a-f  b,  t-Ht,  i-f-li  be  tbe  coordinates  of  in  in  any  ■ 
Jihiltary  motion  of  thi  (yUrm  diSerin(  inhnitely  little  ZESE. 
Irooi  the  actual  rnDtion.  and  let  iii  lorm  the  equation         " 

mtifttloa  eonilici  [n  the  tniufeniiliM  of  (>)  into 
"'  '"    itaTiiKl'dSlm'com- 


•  i,  f,  x'.. 


*  oa  both  Mlei 


tbelui«»n  ,1. T-rt -.•*■-■  V- 

euppMgd  eiprmcd,  by  meana  of  the  above  leblioiii 

*,  0,,...  ^.  •,  ^.  ■*,-.    Petfonninf  t' ■—  ■  ~ 

at  (n).  «  have 

■here,  for  bmity.  oidjr  one  term  of  neh  type  hat  been  eihiUted. 


ia"*S'  "'aH'Si 


operty  of  the  present  tnnifomutlan  fa  that. 
rrma  of  the  new  variableei  Ibe  Idnedc  energy  r* 


T-B+S.  ....  (J*) 
t  ■  iBTdtTm  the  velarttiei  4,.  4^...  A.  ilone,  and  K  Ih 
■eata  •,  a*,  a'^-  akaa.    Foe  la  tiniM  of  (19)  «■  ba».  fm 

'-"-{■gf«+-U*-)--  •  "■' 


z  eoer^  ii  Ibercforv 


ilready  empk^red,    Thiu  if  a  point  of  ili 

;i mora  of  the  jolot*  be  mtdc  ri| 

iven  impuliea  ia  IcK  thin  if  th 


**-J(«+«r)-^*-J»>[, 


|to.*c 


(3) 


Z-(Hi+|t|r+Ui)  -^(Mt+Hr+iM) 

-it)h<»+l'*.+  --)-«T,  ...       (4) 
by  I  I  {14).    The  Ian  member  may  be  written 

eaee,  ooluiag  the  tttnu  which  cancel  in  virtue  of  |  1  (ij).  we 

«■•+»'<-"•>-  ("  -1SK.+  (*  -3  »+ -  m 

Foe  the  righl'bud  lidg  of  (1)  oe  havi 

Kai+YJ»+zii)-Q,»t,+Qrfe,+ (7) 

.  bt  quantltiei  Qi,  &.-.  an  called  the  (fiuntUKd  ttrnfmuwrnli  cj 
ftra  a£tinf  on  tbe  eyneia. 
Cioaipanag  (G)  and  (7)  we  £iul 

/.-g-tt.  c-li-a. o) 

■,  iHtoliBg  tbe  valuea  of  f,,  f, 

Thw  ate  Litraage't  general  eqiiaiiona  of  motion.    Their  aumber 
^n^bui 


WH  (lOJ  II 


2(,JkH-Vt»+zut'-tv,  .      .       . 
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Htm  ihc  tyfic*!  Lafiugi'i  tqwiiga 

li  hn  bcFR  pmpoied  by  Hclmhalu  lo  pvi  i 
Ai  (tiewa  unda  Micii«»c>,  |  ii.  ve  di 


ivf  rnm  (10) 
■        -        -      ( 


J(T+V)-OorT+V-co«t..       -= 
which  ■>  the  tquilion  of  enetfy.    For  «uBpk*  ol  the  i 
ol  the  (onniila  (13)  •«  Mbchihics,  |  ii. 

It  lui  to  fir  been  BUUDud  that  the  Kometricf  rr 

iny,  ohich  eibi  bnwnn  the  vin«>  pini  of  1 

*^"^      Bnollhitvpeli  ji),»nd»ikii»te«iuinl 

22S      The  titeHBonot  Up>iic<-i  nquition.  10  ll 


nude  by  J.  M.  L.  Vieil 


...  At.  «e., 


w 


J  that  the  eipmioa  (  1  f  8)  (or  the  Idnelie  energy  n  (o  be  replaced 
''   2T-*+2.,(,+2.rf,+...+A„j,'-|-ABtf+...+Auj«+,..,  (4) 

>d  the  farmi  of  A„  A„  ire  h  given  by  |  1  (;),  n  It  10  be  > 
lembcml  thai  the  coefticicnti  ■■,■■,  at,  --An,  An.—  An—  wiU 
rnerat  invulva  t  explidlly  aa  well  aa  impUdlly  throdgh  Ihe  c 
tifnatrt  gi.  fi,-.'  ^    Again,  wt  6iid 

rw{«t+»ly+««)-tai+A,A+Au*+...)IJ, 

+(a.+AnA+A^+ -.»«+... 

-p.«I.+?rf»>+ TO 

here  p,  u  dcfiiiRl  aa  in  |  i  (13}.  The  derivation  of  Lagranei 
luatioiu  then  loUowi  eaiclly  aa  behne.  ll  la  la  be  noted  Ihi 
e  Hualion  t  >  I>^)  doca  not  u  a  rule  ngw  hold.    Tlie  pmA  ii 

'lhevrtodi^e.d„J,.... 

[t  hat  been  pointed  out  by  R.  B.  Hayward  that  Vieille'i  caie  a 
'  bfDUBliI  under  Lagrange  ■  by  intnxluanga  new  ro-Dcdinate  (j 

place  or /.  10  far  at  it  appears  eaplidlly  jn  Uiorrlationa  (i).     Vt 

+A„(.>+Ai,j^+,..+2AuJj(li+... .  (7) 


r"aTt^1f  « 


-X,  . 


"  "  '""  rliTthl' 

repmentt  the  r«c  at  which 
log  loicei requited  u  heepi ce 


?.",S 


lioVt'Si 


right-iiand  aide:  Ihii 

At  an  Hanple.  lee  i.y.  ibcthc 
Ic  aan  fixed  in  1  Balid  which  h  Tree  10  rotate  aixiui  rn«  aut  or  J 
ir  f  he  thr  angular  co-ordinate  of  Ihc  aolid.  we  find  without  ditfcuh; 

«■-■ i(i'+<'+l')+l*wW-)i*)+li+"i(a'+)'ll*,  .  ») 

when  I  it  the  numenl  of  inertia  of  the  lolid     The  equtisiit  0 

d»T    *T    „      i»T    «T    „     rf»T   aT    -      „„, 

lili-S7'^  aiS"^"^'  nii-r,-^'    ('"' 

.^  i*T    *T     .  ,,,1 


and  ^||+„(^+y)|i+„(rt-3a)|_»     .        .(m 

If  wc  tappoH  *  adjuRcd  10  li  10  maintain  «-a.  or  (igB>)>at 
•uppoie  Ihe  mnniFnt  of  inertia  I  to  be  infiollely  (rest,  we  olniB 
the  [amiliar  eqnaiiooa  o(  motion  ttlalive  u  Bnv&g  uo.  n, 

we  ahould  have  obtained  by  applying  Lagrangr'a  njlB  at  once  V 

aT-"i(*'-l-*'+«+i»r-(x*-y*)+— ■(I'+y).  .<ij| 
whicligi vet  the  kinetic  eiKTgy  of  the  particfe  rrferred  to  aa^naiiit 
with  the  OHiitanl  angular  vehKilyii.     (Set  Mecbakic^  |  i^ 

caKirdinala  z,  1 .  a*,...  whine  nlwiliite  valus  do  not  alea  ib 
exprewion  For  the  kinetic  enem,  and  thai  by  auiiablF  lorcQf'tk 
comtponding  lypem  the  vrloctt^-ounponcnta  t,  t\  i'^-.  are  n» 
laiotd  contlanl.    The  nmaioing  o-oniinalei  bang  denoted  b7 


iA+«ii+-)t+JCa'i*+a',*+...)4'+.-.   (>« 
(niadratic  (unction  ol   the  vrlaciDB 


iT-«+T. 

A.  *...(.  of  the  tvpe'ji  (s), 
fnnciion  of  the  velociiic.  t.t 

m 'fully.    The  lornulae  (loTof  t*3  (ivx  >  ^^i 


The  reiminii 


.;  they  nwl  not  be  written  down.     It  weToUoiw  ibe 
I  the  equation  of  energy  vat  eatablithed  in  |  J,  tlK«| 

^«-TJ-Q,J,+IM,+...+QJ.,. 
le  the  lorcet  Qi  depend  only  on  the  co-ordinatca  gi 
coniervativ^ 

S+V-Ti-cout.      . 
mditiou  Ihat  Ihe  aqnatioD  (17)  ibsuld  be  aaHafiad 
r  the  vdodtie.  ft.  *,..+ 


4(V-TJ., 
It  cS  The  H  nhordi 


™  of^hjiMa,-  ol  the'Km  1 1  (iJ!^  han.'bD 

<'->—«■  ■  ■  ■ 

re  equilibriuai  are  tim  by  (nl. 
lat Xi  eapn-in  V-T..  iSCh  •■ 


ill  be  noticed  that  A 


^Im" 


■  V-T» 
MenMal  entrgy  b^ 
fie  Bvatam  in  nlitinB  tb  I 
•I  0)  alabUity  of  rtlalin 


entrifugal  Forcea. 

'  pctvent  c*«e  br  obtained  directly  aa  Ibllowa.    Fmn  (1 


g-^<»+TO+«Jta(a#-Ji^ 


W*  have  xlU  Is  aakt  iha  dMdi&utioM  >bkh 
I,  iiiif     >r*  out  lU  indepcodolly  wiiiblc.    In  Iht 


A(l.ti.t„...i.)-o.    Bl/.t,.p....t.)-o.    Ac.      (rt) 

■  jirevionily  I«e  lynem.  Tlie  vaiiiiioiu  «(,.  J^k.Jg.  in  l^(  «■ 
prtMiooa  (6)  aad  {7}  tjt  f  2  trhkh  aic  to  be  equaled  are  do  loii|er 
bdependciu,  bul  aie  wibjed  to  the  nlatiou 

*A..  ,M..   ,     _.     as..  ,aB„  ,         „     -       ,-, 
^+?g«*+...-0.    5jJ».+s^+--ft    fti.    i»9) 

[nODduciDf  imktenniiiate  mahhiUen  X.  k..^»  one  'or  rach  d(  tbne 
c^nalioiUi  we  obtaui  in  the  uhu  manner  ■  eqiHIiona  ol  Ihe  type 

lS-g-a«ls+-s* "" 

(■  plaae  al  f  1  (lo).  Tbcie  eqoatkma.  la|ctlier  with  (il),  aervc 
u  deteimine  Ihe  ■  eo-ordiQalei  q,.  fi,  ...f.  and  Ihe  m  nuliiplien 

^iri  I  don  not  occur  eiplidlly  in  Ihe  relaliaoa  (iS)  (he  lyalein 
b  hkI  (0  be  JWnan'c.  The  term  tonDotcfl  the  ejditente  of  intVEral 
^a  opposed  10  dilferenllal)  relaiiona  between  the  OMirdinalea. 


;cio    mc    lu-oiuiu..!.  yi,    n,.-,^>,    J. 

I'  the  pfoUem  certain  geometncal  cfl 


nriaUean,  tb"-»>:<>t 
dilioaa.    Caaea  d  the  { 


^-tt+W.-hA+ 


ry  reialiofi|  bat  ihe 

_.  ...-  „.,.     -Ae  lencraT  equatfona  of  notioa  are 

obtained,  la  beCofe.  by  the  method  ol  bxleteniiiBate  nnllipUcn. 

'  *T_£r, 

ft.  ii.-it.  and  Ihe  indetrninate  mtillipllcn 
— ined  by  Ehar  etjaatlona  aod  by  the  vdodty- 
inglo  (31).     Whcnf  doeanot  apwiraplidtly 
K  velucIly-caDdiiiDu  ukt  tbt  lonna 

"  "  '  (Ml 


auppoKd  ripfwcd  in  tcrmi  ol  Uie  vuainte  pi,  ^..-,and  the  co- 
ocdinatei  fi,  ^,..^,  ai  in  I  1  {19)-  ^iocc  Ibc  aymljol  A  now  denolea 
■  TuiitionoitadinEtaiheco-ordinatna]  well  at  toIhenuHnenta. 
wc  But  add  to  Ihe  hut  member  of  f  i  (11)  tcrmaof  Ihetypea 

g-tf  ,.t (.) 

StiKt  the  variaI1aiH«A.*f1....lji.tfi....maybetalieiitabeinde- 
pendtnt.  we  inler  ibe  c<]U3iH>ni  i  I  (93)  ai  bcEofe.  lOfCiher  with 

W-    sa-sa—is '" 

Henci  the  Lagnngiin  equalioni  1 1  (if)  inniTDrm  into 

A--k;(T-+v).  >---^(T-+V) (J) 


Ifwi 


H-r+' 
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The  equation  of  eHtiy  i>  veriSed  inmedbtdy  by  (5)  lod  (6), 

S-S*+g»'t-+&+S»+:-»  ■   «> 

The  Mamitlociian  traaifonnalbo  i>  cnnded  to  the  cue  ol 
vaiying  nktkma  u  loUowi.     luuad  ot  (4)  wt  write 

H-M,+#,t+...-T+V,      ...      (8) 
and  fanaiiH  H  to  be  enpnaacd  in  terma  of  [be  nwmenta  61.  fb-^., 
the  QKirdiaatea  (1.  «>. ....  and  the  lime.     The  internal  loreea  ol 
Ihe  ayalen  are-  aaauEud  10  be  conaervalivt.  with  the  petenlial 
enerjy  V.    Perfotmini  the  «-^"-—  »  —■  *— •■  --* '-■ ' 


A  lydit  or  onjlalic  ayatcm  la  chanctemed  by  Ihe  roDowinji 
propertiea.  In  the  fint  pla«.  the  Vinclk  cner^  ia  not  aifecled  3 
we  allei  the  abaoiute  value*  of  certain  of  the  co-ordinalea.  which 
we  wilL  denote  by  x>  x'j  x'i<-pp"^>dcd  tlw  remaining  e&^fdinatea 
rii  ffi."-fA  and  Ihe  vi-Hdliea,  including  «l  coune  Ibe  vekxiliea 
t,  t'.  1  ,"-.aie  unalleiid.  Secondly,  there  an  no  lorcea  aRiOf 
onth«iyBtemoflheiype*)i.x'pi'.~-  ThiacMt ariaet, lor euunple, 
when  the  ranao  includea  tymuia  which  in  free  to  rouw  about 
Ibeir  an*,  the  oKiniilulee  x.  x*.  x'l—  then  being  Ibe  ■nnilar  to- 
ordinatei  of  the  Eyratata  relatively  to  Ibeir  (nmea.  Afaia,  ia 
theoretical  hydmTynamica  we  have  Ihe  problem  of  movinf  aolida 
inafjictiodkBliqidd;  theieiKeidco-ofdinatea  jci  J['pl'i"-tli>en  refer 
ID  the  fluid,  and  are  infinite Tn  number.  The  ainic  queauon  preaenti 
itidl  in  varhiua  phyiical  neculation  when  oeitain  phenomena  art 

of  manei.    The  aenenl  iheorv  of  auch  lyatein  haa  beta  ticaied  by 
E.  J.  RoMh.  Lord  Kelvia,  awl  H.  L.  F.  Helnbolti. 

n  we  auppoae  the  Unellc  encrjy  T  to  be  etptful.  *•  10 
Lagnnee'a  method,  in  terma  of  Ihe  co4rdinatea  and  j,^|-, 

the  veknllea,  the  equation*  of  motion  eorreiponding  ^    ^^^ 
to  V.  x*,  I'p—  reduce,  in  virtue  ol  ihe  above  hypothoei.    " 


■    3!W' 


(I) 


where  a.  a',  a*, .»  aiv  the  conn*n<  momMla  eoneapondiny  lo  the 
cydic  oxifdiBalea  x,  i',  ]i'>  —  •  Thaae  equatioo*  an  hnear  in 
If.  i',  i'.-.i  volvinf  tnem  with  mpect  to  tbeae  quantitiea  and 
hitwlitiitinw  in  the  remaining  LocnnglaB  cquationat  we  obtain 
■I  diffcreniial  cquationa  to  detcrmiie  the  mnainini  CD-onfinalea 
ti.t*  —  t--  The  obiecl  of  the  pment  Inveatlgalion  la  to  aacertain 
the  Renenl  toni  of  Ihe  reaildnf:  aaiiatieaa.  The  Rtaloed  co- 
ordinate* gi.  »..»(.  may  be  catled  (lee  dialinetkH)  the  (alfaUt 
co-ordinatea  ol  Ihe  ayitem:  in  many  practical  queitiona  they  are 
the  only  ca-ocdiaaiei  directly  in  evidence. 
Il.ul«li(is)pwewrit« 

K-T-^-t't'-.'V- (1) 

and  ima^naRto  be ciptmcd  by  mean*  ol(i]Maqa*dralic function 
of  ^.  ^  p.-  im.  a.  ■*.  *'. '-  with  coeflkienta  which  arc  in  general 
funclioni  of  Ibe  cop-oedinatea  a,  Ob  ■.-  i»t  then,  performing  the 
opention  1  on  both  aidea.  we  £i3 

^+...+3;^+..  +JJ*+ -■-4t«'+-  +J5*+- 
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SubMitutlnE  in  f  9  (10},  wc  have 
Ti™  »n  RcHlh'i  Ion 


nt  fuKtuB  R  il  iiiuh  up  of  time  puu,  Uw 

YeTnSi.;.;. 

R-R.-+R,.,+R«.  .        . 

.       .(9) 

»,.*..>.  R..i. 

«'.  <",...,  whiln 

'"^Jli.    "i."  nin«Mi  ol  producu  ol  tbr  velocitiB 

f,.  t^..^.   IDIO 

T-R-{.'^^^^^.^^H.„) 

CT)  SdT7)  -e 

-R„-R«.    .... 

.          .  <I0) 

11. » in  1 1  (JO).  «  mite  thi.  in  the  (om 

T.»+(C.        .       . 

.       .  In) 

tbcD  (J)  Buy  be  writ  ten 

R-S-K+M,+M.-4-~.    • 

.       .  (n) 

.A.-m+.V+.'h.'+.-.     . 

.      .  (13) 

ti^V^' 

Hrnn,  lutHIituiini  in  (S),  we  obtain  the  typical  equilion  0<  motion 

tt  a  lyiwuiic  lyHf  m  in  ibe  lorn 

TbiB  lorm  ia  due  to  Lord  Kelvin.  When  a.  ^-..  9m  have  been 
drterniinRl,  aa  [unctiou  of  the  tiow.  iIk  vdoatia  correipondini 
ID  tberyrlic  to4idinateacanberoiiBd.  [inquiied.  ErooIbereiaEioni 


f-'^-.'rf,-.'*— 
Acftc 
to  be  paitlcdiarly  aotictd  tl 


-t^')-   . 


(■») 


ence  if  In  (T«)  wept  r-i  i.  3,.,.  ■■,  ind  multiply  by  fi.  fi- 

ipcFtively.  and  add,  vi  Gail 

a(*+K>-0*+Q*+ (so) 

B+V+K-omat. (il) 

licli  it  the  equation  of  cncrry. 

The  equation  (16)  rncludei  f  3  (t?)  aa  a  panjcuUr  raie.  th 
mirutH  co^rdiute  being  llie  aHEular  coordinate  ol  a  rolatini 
'->  '■— ■ '-linile  moim—  -■ -- 

iM  tm 


In  tlw  panlrular  caie  wlim  ibe  cyclic  n 


a)  a. 


Cfwaiiaa  (la  Itr  u  thh  it  dcCoad  b*  fi,  fi_  i^.^tar  p»firilH 

any  evolulnni.  the  ifnored  aHnJioatca  x.  x>  zV..  ^tl  ••(■ 

eiemeBtd/.  tbc  eqiiatiaai  are  unaJteied.  lite  notiaa  ia  ttwe>m 
reveaibtei  thai  u  to  lay,  il  aa  the  aynen  ii  puiiii(  dknii^a) 
eoaiguratioii  ila  veladtka  f,i  4^-  <■  n  ■"  leveHeJ,  it  «M  gf  tb> 

Sth.  But  h  b  InpoRant  to  obaem  that  the  auraiiiiBi  dae*  aal 
(eoeral  bold  of  a  (yroatatic  lyitenj  tlie  tenia  dl  (t6).  wfaa^aa 
linear  in  ji.^...^,chaafeti(n  iritb  dl.  ■hilM  Ibi  othcn  doiB. 
Henee  the  motion  ol  a  fyroatatic  ayatem  b  >«  n — '  ■  "*  *  ■■-■■■ 
indeed  we  reverae  Ibe  cyclic  motiona  aa  veil  a: 


Tlie  amiUitmi  ^iqniliirnm  o(  a  aynem  >itb  iatent  cytHc  ~«-— 
are  obtained  by  puttinf  i,-o.  i,-o„.  h>o  in  (Itijs         _. 

=-S'0'-S ~ 

Tlwae  may  of  eoune  be  obtained  independently-  Thuaif  thoyaf 
lie  laidnl  fniRi  (mppareni)  rat  in  the  con^raiioa  (n,  fi.--^  ^ 
10  ml  in  the  conSguration  ((i+»(fi.  ii+*tt..-tt+>^J,  llie  wt 

Oj»j.+0*.+...-"K,       .       .       .  (a«) 
which  ia  equivalent  to  (13).    The  condiliona  an  the  -|iii  ma  inr 

with  potentul  energy  K-  Thit  it  Important  Iroa  a  phyit^  paiK 
dl  view,  aa  ahowinf  bov  energy  wliich  it  apparently  poecntiu  BAy 

By  munt  of  Ibe  lormulae  (IBJ,  which  now  leducc  to 
^    *K    ^,    3K    ^,   *K 
»-57-  i-iT-  *  -i?--—       -       ■  <*S) 
K  may  alio  be  evpreiaed  aa  a  hontogepeotia  qnadntic  funetioH  cf 


A  doipk  eiample  iifamiihed  by  the  lop  (MUHami:!,  |  tfy.    The 


2T,  -  A  dn>«^+C(4+f  «•  f}-, 

(»9) 

when«  we  may  verily  Ibat  njM-~iKI3»  in  iccoida 

w  «i<b 

«K       «V 

w-s     ■     ■     ■ 

.  Uol 

tlvta  tbe  omdltion  of  itady  precetdon. 

6.  SUtaiij  «/  SKsdy  tittin. 

n  Mechanic.  1 13.    Theountionol  thrutbiUty  olpvp 
motion  K  mon^  Jlf«^ult,  oWna  to  the  want  o(  .  lulGc^nl 

[ 

typeaol 

■eaenl. 

and  al    the  uw  time  prccTK,  definition  of  what  wc 

-itibility."  AnumlKra(debnitlon>whichhavcbHnpn« 

yyfadiy 

■«ctly  1 


work  ^todu  nmrwifii  Xrriieli  (1897-1901).  Rejectiiif  prevnoi 
dehnitiont.  they  b«c  tlieir  criterion  cd  Kabiiity  on  ibe  cbaractcT 
of  tbe  channfl  produced  in  the  p«li  of  tlicByuem  by  BDBlltrbAxvTy 
diHurting  tmpuiaet.  If  the  uodiKurbed  path  be  the  litmihm^Jmm 
of  the  diitkirbed  path  when  theimpultetareindefinilclydimiibabvd. 
it  it  Hid  to  be  Mable.  but  not  ocbcrHiie.  For  iutancc.  the  ocfticnl 
fail  ol  a  panide  under  iravity  it  reckoned  at  naUe.  althoach  lar  a 
fiitn  impuldve  diHurbance.  however  amali.  lite  deriatioa  of  tfa* 
panicle'i  poaitional  any  time  I  liom  the  poiition  which  it  would  have 
Dixupied  in  the  oriijnal  molioa  inemin  indefinitely  with  I.  Evot 
this  rriteriDn,  aa  the  wviief*  quoted  themielvei  receniae.  k  noa  free 
fTDm  ambiiuity  unleaa  the  nhraae  "  Umiting  form,  at  appbed  to  a 
path,  lie  itrictly  defined-  11  appBon,  mveDver.  that  ■  defiaittoo 
which  it  analylKslly  pnciie  may  not  in  ail  diet  be  caay  to  — ^^jlr 

.J_i MMoni    Thua  a  panicle  mOTina  ia  a  cird* 

arying  invenely  ai  the  cube  of  Ibe  Akwkc 
it  her  Uninio  tbe  centre,  or  lecede  to  iaGiaQr^ 
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CMninhML    £»A  ol  tbcB  iiiinlt  hu,  lailiitkallT.  tlx  dide  ■ 

1c*  limmng  fonn.  Althcugb  the  motioD  in  (be  dicbe  it  mott  (utbiaU; 

A  ipedMl  Idtri  o(  IhE  pmblcm,  of  pvil  inl  I 

tbc  iHBdy  lODtiaa  li  ■  fymUtJc  r/Moa,  w  e 

owed  by  RduiE;  LoS  Kelvin  and  Tait,  9 

II  ■  uvbltm  of  imiU  aKilliIiiiiii.  ^hietht  o 

of  •ubillly  which  lliii  implies  or  lake  up  th  n 

Somiaerleid.  Ibece  li  no  difficulty  in  ihoinng  1  e 

If  V-l-K  be  a  inirtlmum  ai  n^udi  viriiuoi  h 

We  ap  lUtHtrate  Ihn  cDikdilion  fruiD  tlv  n 

M  ■mdy  nmion  »rith  ihe  ccntn  o(_pawii 

oilylhetV+K 

Tbc  nelhod  o(  hiuII  OKniatiom 

'  ididMi]  luulHUty  in  the  caiet 
n  can  iIb  be  i^ied  tu  ihow  It 


mnleiUy  above  Ih 


in  vUch  the  un  h»  a 
ubcfon 


C^b^ 


uia  DC  a  minimum,     [t  ippean  thj 
■  even  be  lUbiEly  when  V+K  ii  a 

eiUbliib^  by  Thomson  aiuTTiit, 


il^tiJd'f.i 


which  neani  nabiliiy  when  rennj  it  Jud 
lotea  ealted  into  play  whenever  ihe  co^rdi 
Since  tlie  total  eneny  ai  (he  lyitem  al  in' 
■he  sotalioii  of  I  ^%r  in  eiprcnion  d  the 
V  cannot  be  nciitive.  the  aiiument  nl  Tbi 
nnder  UlCHlHict,  1 13.  lor  the  natial  que. . 

v'+K'3»3irbe  a'  minimum.    When  ■  lystem  ii  "  otdiMtily*" 

lorn*  ii  to  induce  a  gradual  incmiB  in  the  amplitude  of  Ihr  Ine 
vibfationi  which  art  cailed  into  play  by  ncddentaf  dieturbancea. 
There  ii  a  limiiar  theory  in  relation  to  the  comtrained  lyitemi 

""-'labove.    The  equation  (>l)  thi '■ — •— •- — 

.  lal  lor  aecular  ttsbllity  d  an'   - 

"'v-T  V.utd  ^b^r^^mJ!^ 
The  limplert  ponible  ciample  ol  thli  It  the  cate  ol  a 
the  towen  point  oi  i  iraooifi  mherical  bowl  which  n 


It  the  only  p 


--.-•(((rfaJUDmlhelo 
neighUKirhood  ol  the  U 

the  foweat  point.    Ami 
whenf'-iAi.    Theie 


.(n(l-.co.()-1™-V.;n>»;  (.) 

-o  only  lo  long  a>  •^^<il'-^ ,  For  eralcr 

rest  point,  when  Irictiorul  lorcet  an  taken 
»  find  one*,  in  a  hodcontal  plane,  ibrrMgh 
ling  that  the  Iriction  variea  at  the  relative 


--fy-Hi~^).\     ■  ■       O) 

+jm-((iMM=-o,       .  .      (4) 

>a-i+iy.i-y<).    AHiininEi-Cf',  wtfind 

x--li(.-WW-*  .      .      IS) 

iquue  ol  A  be  neelectcd-    The  complete  uliitioa  ia  then 

i+iiy.C,r«,ic*+C<-^'(-*,  .      ,       .16) 


-biK  A-l*(t--/«.    e 

TUi  repmenti  tvo  eupetpoHd  c 
directioni»  of  period  nrp.    If  «<^. 


-1»(1+-/H.      .      .      (7) 
rulat  vibrationi.  in  oppoilte 
he  amplitude  of  eaclg  of  Iheie 

:ular  uibUily.  IS 
iciJdani«er>ein^ 

11  Ibe  pcfioci  oi  the  rotation  ia 


lonter  than  tku  of  the  ilniRt  n(  th*  two  Mnnd  mode*  In  ' 


A-2fmtii-zfmfdl-if'[Jl,    .    , 
The  theorem  referred  la 


-iJ^'lTA+jT'll'-jTU..      .       .  ( 
•."^riibk^'^Thi.  maVbe'wriilen      "*""""               "*° 
»A  -  r  'it*  +C  'zm(IM+tlt+m  )il+iVir-  jTK 

-J"l«i[Mi+Jly+ita)d(+»T'JC-)Ttl.    .     .  ( 

Now.  by  d'Alembcn's  principle, 

:iKimr+)lly+i*i)--iV,     .  ( 

l(T+V)-o ( 

lA-[riiii±ii+J»y+m)]|'+iT'Jf-3T(l,         .  I 


lith  di 


It  il  to  be  noticed,  melely  a 


what  hu  been  proved.    The  action  In  the  Em  ^Ih  between  ti 

when  ■  minimum  il  need  not  be  the  Itau  teiifUi  nibject  to  t 
given  condition!.  Simple  illuiintion*  are  Ivmiihed  by  the  ci 
of  ■  eincle  particle.    A  piRide  moviiw  on  a  unooih  urface.  a: 


le  tbeonin  in  ihii  caK  molirei 


tfdi-O.. 


ly  Google 


jbs 


ibn*b««rwtnldntiKt  pathi.  tM  P  wy  from  coCnddna  with  O 

iniiymain  *h«i  i  coniiaunlian  O*  >)  taclvd  >uch  thit  two  ol  ihc 
(KMible  (utlu  Inn  O  to  Cf  coinddF.  For  initinn,  i[  O  and  P  be 
pflBUion*  on  Ibe  parabolic  path  of  a  prnjcctik  undn-  EnvtEy,  tbrrc 
irin  be  ■  KCtHul  path  (wth  theHntenvrfr  and  thFrrlorplhcnirw 
vdochy  ol  projection  Inm  O).  tine  Iwo  pathi  coinridinj  when 
P  li  at  the  other  eitmrity  {O'.  ■»)■)  o)  the  local  chord  thcouih  O. 
The  action  Irom  0  to  P  will  iherefoRbeaininimuni  lor  iIIjuhihiiii 
at  P  ihoR  ol  0'.  TwD  cornVguniroM  uch  ai  O  and  O'  in  the 
■enetal  MatemeiU  an  ailed  canjujate  kinttiiftci.  C(.  VAiUTioin, 
Bcfoie  teavii^  Ihii  topic  the  eonnekion  ol  (he  principle  of 

nolli^'''Foc  ihe  motion  ol  a  panicle  in  a  conKrvaliw  «°id  ol 
lone  Che  principle  ukea  the  form 

./-..        .       .       .       .<M 

On  ibe  cocpiucular  iheorv  of  light  ■  ii  proportional  to  the  nfraciive 

lJ,u)<-0. (11) 

In  ibe  farmula  (l)  Ihe  enerfy  in  the  hypothetical  motion  ii  pn- 

■Ciibcdt  whilir  t^e  Iime  of  (nnait  from  the  initial  to  tlie  final  con- 

R[un(ion  b  vaiiablc.    In  another  and  i^oerally  more 


initial  ud  final  conlifunlioni.    The  pi 
t J  "{T  -  V)*  -  JI'fIT  -IV)*  -  J^  lliB(*U  +M+IU)  -  IVIii 
-  [z«(±tir+M]'+lt4],'' 

The  inlefraled  termi  vaniah  at  both  limiit.  titia  by  hypotheii 
tbe  confignrationt  al  tbeie  iruunit  are  &ied;  and  the  term*  undr 
the  inleeral  tign  vanub  by  d'Alembtrt't  principle. 

tnnait  nndtn  the  formula  easy  ol  application  in  any  lyilem  a 

;:(.r-wl'/:)gJg!„Hr.-g.„-..i« 
-/:i('-S+S)-*('-s+s**-i"«« 

The  intafrated  terau  vanish  at  both  limita;  and  in  wder  that  ih 


that  Ihe  cocScienu  ol  Iq,,  Sqi. 

ilmiL  !«  a'mnKrviIive  lym 
The  modiAcation  of  Ihe   Han 


:he  eondilion  of  vanidiing  at  the 
hu>  ied  to  LagranDc'i  equation  of 
^m.  lE  appear*  thai  ihe  formula 
compact  embodimeoi  of  the  whole 

niltonian  principle  upropriatc  to 
.™.    u       nfvtn         .      tmoT. 

•V -.'*•- (II) 


providtd  that  the  vuiiiion  doei  not  affect  Ihe  cyclic  mc 

allened.'w   far   ai   they   depend   on   the   palpable   co-oti 
qi.  p..:i--    1^  inliiil  and  final  valuei  ol  the  ijnoitd  co-on 

To  prove  (i6)  we  have,  on.the  above  undemandinfi. 

(('"(R  -  V)il  -  J''(JT  - .«  -...-1V)A 

-/:■&.+■■■*■+■-"')''■  ■ 


lerc  leniii  have  bceo  eaBeclkd  In  vlnae  of  |  $  (O-    TIk  ta 
Aberof  (17)  rrpresentaa  viriatloiiol  Iheinutial 

the  euppdaition  thai  IX  -  0,  IX'-o,  tX' — Op...  throiiflioal.  «hA« 

ihe  initial  and  final  configidHiona  are  absoJuiely  unaltered.     !i 
>k.»/»,  vaniahce  aa  a  coniequence  of  Ihe  Hanulloiiiaa  ptiiici{^ 

ir  hat  aiu  flven  the  comeponding  lonn  of  (he  pcitnliik 

A-|'(IT-Bi-.'i'-.'i'-...)*.      .        .  (iS) 

lA-H   .....  <I9) 


provided  (he  varied  m , , 

'  ''  ~  of  the  energy,  and  with  the  tame  coouani  cyclic  moitteAta, 
-,.-.en  (he  tame  (wo  confipiraiiont.  (heie  being  rcgajiSed  ai 
defined  by  Ihe  palpable  co-ordinatct  alone. 

I S,  HsmOlim'i  Prineiptl  and  Clamlintlk  Fmmiluiu. 
ihe  inveiliEaliona  neit  to  be  dcKribed  i  men  encaU 

to  at  any  iniunt.  but  abo  the  initial  and  fistl  con- 
lion  and  the  lime*  o[  paiiinf  ihrou^  Ihein.     II  *e  pn 

S-J^'(T-VWl.     .       .       .        .  (,) 

(S  -  (?•-- V')*i*-n'  -  V)*t+ P'frt'-'V)* 

.(I--V)U'-U-V]U+[lmVilx+t*t+mY  .  <») 


Let  ui  now  denote  by  t'+lt',  Z+ty.  I'+tt'.  tbe  final  ee-ordinata 
(j.r.  at  time  f+W)  of  a  particle  m.  In  the  termt  in  (i)  which  iriaR 
to  (he  upper  limit  we  muit  therefore  write  l^-tV,  tf—^ie. 
ti'-i'lC  tor  te,  ly,  ••.     With  a  iiniUar  modilicaiiop  at  (he  Idwit 


•S  — H(r+»»(l'<r'+*'l7'+l'tol 

-Iin(M*+#»y+*),    . 

HI  -T+V)  it  the  conuaol  value  ol 


•  b) 


e  energy  in  the  Ciw 

(S--H(r+(.',V.+ff««'>+- 

-fitji-Wji- U) 

telect  any  (wo  arl^trary  conliguntioat  aa  iiutial  and 

.    - 'idcntlhat  we  can  in  general  (by  aqitable  initial  vetocitiet 

or  impultet)  Man  Ihe  lyitem  to  that  it  will  ol  itaeH  pata  Inm  the 
finl  to  the  tccond  in  any  pncribed  time  i.  On  ihta  view  of  Ihe 
matter.  S  will  be  a  lunciion  ol  (he  ini(ir'  -"''  *"*'  *-' — " — ' — 

^'iieJiain a(  o«^' liim  (4)'  ""  ''  * 

^    as   ^    as 
*s,     *s 


.(4 


5  i>  called  by  Hamilton  (he  fttKiptX  itauiim:  If  Itt  genenj  Iocb 
for  any  ayaiem  can  be  found,  the  preceding  equatioaa  B«fic«  to 

prcuion  lot  Ibe  kiiielic  encrBy  >«  (he  lorn  T'  (tee  1 1).  thecqiaaciiB 


beconaeia  panU  diBerentlal  cqua(icin  to  be  tatiified  by  &  It  haa 
been  abova  by  Jacobi  thai  the  dynamical  problem  rwlvea  itaell 
into  obtaii^ng  a  "complete"  eolution  of  init  equatkw.  iqvolviaf 
a-l-i  arijitran  GOBUanu.  Thitatpectol  the  lubiect.  at  a  (mUem 
in  panial  diilerential  equaliont,  hat  received  great  attentiDA  at  the 
hand!  ol  mathematlciani.  but  mun  be  paiacd  over  ben. 
There  it  a  ilmilaT  theory  lor  the  lunclion 

A-aj"T*-S4Hr. (S)   ^^■■' 

It  loUowt  Itom  (4)  that  *■•» 

lA  -  »»M+f ,ig'i+^r«t'.+.-. 

-WT.-ft»(i- (9) 

Thii  formuta  (it  may  be  rriDarLed)  comaina  Ibe  principte  of  "  leatt 

I.  Cooi^lc 
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actiM"ui|iutinlu'cut.    Stiietiiic. u beCon, my nn utiilnry 

of  lb«e.  *iih  >  pmcnbcd  vmlue  at  the  lolal  eneity  H,  »  tlul  <t 
•haU  pus  Ihituj^h  (be  other.  Hence,  iegmnl]n|E  A  »  a  fnACtioa  of 
tte  inltiB]  and  UkI  CD-ordiiuIe*  and  ibe  enei^.  ire  Bdd 

^      aA  aA  1 


A  Ii  nIM  by  HBmirtini 


S-J',''(R-V)Jl-J;'lT-^--V-_.-V)*       .  (1.) 
In  pbnof  [0.  and 

A- J(.T -«(-.';<' -J*.       .       ^       .  (3) 

is  bUr  oT  <e}:  cl.  i  7  adfin.  It  [■  undcnload.  of  coune.  Ihit  in 
(13)  S  li  tefirded  u  a  function  of  Ihe  Initial  and  Anal  valuei  of  the 
palpable  CMtdiaatet  {■.  ^-fm.  and  of  the  time  of  ItiiHiI  t.  Ibe 
cyclic  moatenla  betn^  invariable-  ^milarJy  in  (I3)i  A  ia  regarded 
aa  a  function  of  the  initial  and  final  valiiet  of  gi,  tt,-.,o^  and  of  the 

.,   _....  .. invanabit     ll  will  be 

onurved.  pnivided  cbe 
r  to  (he   palpable  co- 

._ _    ,.-.ioii»  (S).  ft)  and  (10). 

)  will  Hill  kold  uodrr  Iht  new  mcaoinp  of  the  lynibatB, 
9.  Riiipmat  Pnttrlia  t}  Dirul  and  Ramtd  ifslint. 


«have 

*^--I/r.lJ^J.-Irf^I■)ta'.   .      .      .(4) 

*ilh  a  tlmlhr  txpcetilon  for  Ap..     Hence  ihe  right-hand  tide  of 

-Z.\ZM.  J)»g.+=.<'.  ■TH'.lai.+E.lS^r.  ')iq,*ZJ.f.  i')Jf 'J<» 

-M,(r,.-)|J,,^',-4(,.»,'.I  .        -     (I) 

The  laaic  valot  it  obtiioed  in  like  mannrr  lot  the  Fiprtnion  on 

tbe  lelt  hand  of  (a);  hence  the  theorem,  which,  in  the  lofm  (i), 

ia  due  (a  LdpanEe,  and  »at  employed  by  bim  at  tht  baili  of  tut 

Tbe  formula  (a)  Icadi  at  once  to  tome  remarkable  reciprocal  n- 
ladont  which  wrrr  iinl  eiprettcd,  in  thci/  complete  form,  by 

iiifciBiaf  '''™">^  which  it  paiaea  a1  limcf  t  and  t  retpecTinly, 
^Jj^    and  let  i'-t'r.     Ai  the  tyifem  it  patting  through  O 

coniider  the  tntritd  motion  of  the  tyilem,  in  which  it  would,  if 
unditturbed.  pab  Irom  O'  to  O  in  the  aame  time  f.  Let  a  imall 
impultc  Ip'i  be  applied  at  the  tytlem  it  paiainjE  (hrough  O',  and 
let  tbe  contcqurnt  change  in  the  coordinate  ^  afier  a  time  r  be  ta*. 
Helnholti'i  £nt  theorem  it  to  Ihe  effect  ihal 

tt,:*fr.-t^.:tt^  .       .       .    (6) 

To  prove  iUl  uppi 


a  HelmhoUi-t  reiult.  ....__  ..„, 

ttt  to  Ihe  revetted   motion,  provided  t 


hkbbeauivakM  to  KelmhoUi-t  retult,.  tince  we 


D,gt,zedbyGOO<^le 
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t  (Cr  tt*i»dt$,  power),  ihe  name  pna  to  teveril 
cipknive  pRparalions  CDOlaiDing  nilroglyurin  [4.1.}  which  are 
atmottt  ciduiivdy  u^ed  for  blasting  puipooes.  The  first  practical 
applictlioB  of  nit  rojiycerin  in  this  wajr  wM  made  by  A.  Nobel  in 
iMj.  He  loaked  gunpowder  wjtli  the  liquid  and  find  the  gun- 
powder hy  an  ordinoty  Euae.  Later  he  found  that  nitroglycerin 
DDuId  be  detonated  by  the  ciplDsioo  o(  ievei>l  mttetiall  gucb  u 
(ulminale  oi  mercvry^  the  um  of  which  as  a  deionatoi  he  pittntrd 
[n  1867.  In  i366~iS6jbe«p«iintme(l  with  charcoal  and  other 
substances,  and  found  the  infuHcial  ciith  known  as  kteselcubi. 
which  coDsists  miiolyof  >iUct(Hatly  gs%),  eminently  adapird 
to  the  purpose^  as  It  was  inert,  non-comhustible,  and  alter  a  lillle 
heeling  and  preparation  Tery  porous,  retaining  a  Urge  amount 
of  nitroglycerin  as  water  ii  held  in  a  sponge,  without  very  serious 
eiuitatian  on  standing.     This  kiesclguhr  dynamite  is  generally 

ciitrldges.  This  work  Is  done  by  hand,  GtneniUy  a  small 
pcrtcDIue  oI  the  kicKlguhr  it  replaced  by  ■  miitute  coniiining 
sodium  andasimoniumcarboniiei,  talc  and  ochre,  Thisproduci 
is  known  as  dynamite  No.  1.  Disabilities  attaching  to  kiesclguhr 
dynamiie  are  Ihal  when  placed  in  water  the  nitroglycerin  is 
liable  to  be  ciuded  or  displaced,  also  (hat,  like  nilioglycerin 


cs  fairly  e. 


d  ihswii 


;1hel 


la  a  dangerous  operation.  Other  substances,  e.g.  kaolin, 
magnesia  otba  (magnesium  carbonate),  alumina,  sugar,  cbaicoaJ, 
some  powdered  saluand  miiluresol  sawdust  and  salts,  have  been 
■hown  to  be  abaorbeols  more  or  less  adapted  to  Ihe  puipoae  of 
tnaking  a  dynamite.  Charcoal  from  cock  is  said  lo  absorb  about 
go%  o[  its  weight  ol  niitoglycetin.  With  the  idea  ot  obtaining 
greiier  safely,  milium  have  been  made  ol  niimglycerin  with 
wood  fibre,  charcoal  and  metallic  nitralQ.  Lilboftacteur,  for 
inslaqce,  eonsisli  ol  50%  ntuoglycerin  and  •  miiiure  ol 
ptepued  uwduil,  kicsclguhi  and  barium  nitrate.  Car- 
bonite  contains  ii%  ol  nitroglycerin,  the  remainder  being 
a  miiluR  of  wood-meal  and  alkaH  niiniet,  with  about  1% 
ol  sulphur.    Dualin,  alias  dynamite  and  potentite  are  other 

A  convenient  fonn  in  which  niuoglyceria  can  be  made  up  lor 
blasting  purposes,  especially  in  wet  ground,  is  the  gelatinous 
material  obtained  by  iht  action  of  niitoglycctiii.  eilhet  alone 

It  is  koowD  as  blaitint  gelatin,  and  was  tea  made  by  Nobel 
by  Incoriiorating  «  or  ;%  of  low  nilnted  cellulose  (coDodion 
cotton  or  soluble  gun^atlon)  with  slightly  wanned  nitroglycerin. 
The  result  is  a  transparent  plastic  material,  of  specific  gravity 
I  '5  to  1-6,  which  may  be  kept  under  water  for  ■  long  time  without 
apiHedable  change.  It  is  less  sensitive  to  detonaiion  than 
ordinary  dynamiie,  and  although  its  explosion  is  slightly  slower 
it  Is  more  powerful  Lhan  dynamiie  and  much  superior  to  tbe 
liquid  niinglycrrin.  Blasting  geliiin  also  freeiet  and  is 
■■-■■■        Caraphc 


ung  gc 


:Ialin 


solid  and  leu  sensitive.  Some  modifications  of  blaatlng  gelatir 
e.g.  gelipiile,  contain  wood-meal  and  such  oiygen-conlainln 

that  dynamites  are  more  satisfactory,  quicker,  and  more  inteni 
in  action  than  liquid  nitroglycerin. 

To  prevent  dlroglycertn  and  some  ol  the  lomu  of  dynuoit 
from  (reedog  it  has  been  proposed  toadd  to  them  small  quaotitic 
olcilhecmonochlonllnitroglycerinorola  nitrated  poly-glycerii 
The  former  is  obtained  by  first  acting  upon  glycerin  with  hydrogen 
chloiide  to  produce  if^chlorhydrin  or  chlor-propylene  glycol, 
C,H  AC),  which  is  then  nitialed  as  in  the  case  of  glycerin.    Tbe 

*boul  100*  C,  whereby  water  is  ^lit  oH  in  such  manner  that  a 
diglytetin  CiHi,0|,  lor  tbe  raosi  pan,  results.  This  00  miration 
in  thensualmannergives  a  product  CtHi>N,0,i,  which  bums  and 
eiplodes  in  a  similar  manner  to  ordinary  nitroglycetin.  but  Is 
lea  sensitive  and  doe*  wt  >0  easily  Irecae.  The  mono-  tod 
di-niiniea  of  ^ceria  have  also  been  ptofoied  as  additions  to 
ordiiuiy  nitroglycerin  (f.i.)  loi  tbe  nine  putpoK.  (W.R.E.H,) 


DTHAn)  (a  shortened  fs 


The  dynamo  rank*  with  the  1  _  . 
of  the  three  striking  applications  of  electrical  mad  augictJc 
science  to  which  the  material  pmgreis  that  inarkiii  tbe  Ittad 
half  of  the  iQth  century  was  in  no  small  measure  duc^  Sbd 
discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  dynamo  by  Tttnit^y  in  iBji 


nplem 


>the[ 


bines  ol  jcoo  hone-[ 
ie  needs  of  large  cilie 

most  beyond  estimAt 


nben  of  4I 


ncbvastkc 

igh  I  of  Fa  tadiy  into  the  f  undamen  til  nature  of  tbe  dy  nuao  Ikx 
the  theory  of  its  action  which  he  kid  down  has  remaincid  cMEWt- 
ally  unchanged.  His  eipciimenu  on  the  cuneot  whidi  vu  IS 
icniB  the  polo  ol  a 


irelly  I. 


espbn. 


of  it 


the  Idea  of  electric 


d  by  tbe  linking  or  uidinking  of  1 
electric  circuit.  For  the  more  dcfi 
iwevcr,  we  nuy,  with  Faraday.  □ 
c-linkige  to  the  equivalent  concv 
the  source  of  E.M.F.~in  other  a 


between  the  pi^  of  a  permaj 

through  its  lower  half,  and  by 

was  closed  tbiough  ■  galvanonu 

Thus  by  the  invention  ol 
dynamo  Faraday  proved  his  i 
Ihe  E.M.F.  indL 


iSth  of  October  iSji  Fandiy 
.t  it  could  be  rotated  cdpvise 
tent  boise-thoe  magiset.     Vha 


indicated  tbe  |nwi|i 
k  was  routed  (£(.  1) 


the  E.M.F.  induced  through  the  inter-  /     f~^     \ 

action  of  a  magnetic  field  and  an  electric         (         Q          j 
circuit  was  due  to  the  passage  of  >  ,— \         "         7~*' 
portion  ol  the  electric  dmit  ocrDri  the  t^^^U    jf 
linesolflui,  or  vice  versa,  and  so  could  ►'i^ • 

pacison  with  Fanday's  results,  the  subsequent  advance  li  ta  be 
regarded  as  a  progressive  perfecting  of  the  "***•>* ■"■^1  aod 
electro-magnetic  design,  partly  from  the  tbeoRtical  uid  p«nly 
from  the  practical  side,  nthei  than  as  modifying  or  addiBc  u 
the  idea  which  was  orif^ually  piesent  in  his  nund,  and  of  wbict 
he  already  saw  the  possibtlille*. 

rebtive  motion,  an  electtial  conduclDC  or  lysum  of  candBcun 
forming  pan  of  a  circuit  is  caused  to  cut  the  lines  si  a  magDetk 
held  or  fields;  the  cutting  ol  Ihe  magnetic  Aux  induces  an  electiv- 
drciiit  ia  chaed 


Little  pnci 


inicaiei 


as  prohiUtive 


the  apphtAlion  oif  ebctrichy  to  a  wSde  rw^e  tf 
-s  becaDie  economlnny  pnwUe,  Aaamivenei 
form  10  another  it  ii  only  lurpiiaed  m  ifficimf 
ical  appliance,  namely,  tbe  tianfomer  (tec 
In  thii  there  u  inerely  coovemoii  ij  ilectntil 
T|iy  ai  a  luch  potential  into  electrical  efiergy  at  a  k>w  Memiil. 
wife  vFTta,  but  In  the  dynamo  the  mechanical  energy  wbkb  imsi 
applied  to  maintain  the  relative  movement  of  magnetic  field  aad 
iduclof  is  tbiortKd,  and  itappeart  in  an  elfctricjfonn.     A  tme 


eommertial  purpoaeft  bccatne  < 


'  Ejfrrimnlal  BeiMKiri  i 


lyCoogle 


Btnoi-cn^rKi  all  D^  which  rfrBUflhdr  rrwf^mofe  immediately  fn 
Tuture,  yet  hy  the  aid  of  Ihe  dynamo  the  po*w  to  be  deiiv 
Inxn  witerfalli  on  be  economk-ally  and  cannnicBIly  convert 
into  an  elcctria]  form  and  broushr  Co  the  ocighbaurinf  faelory 

power.  Over  ai^y  but  very  ehort  diflanca  ena^  'a  moii  at 
moHniitcd  when  it  it  ia  an  electrical  form,  and  lurbioe^ci^ 
dynamoa  aie  very  larfelj'  aitd  tuectitfuUy  rmploved  for  h 
IraniiniiHoB.    Thug  by  awdudnc  to  the  utiliuiionDf  walcr-ps> 
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Uk  dinctim  fit  Uw  nwwBwnt'  In  ntohm  ta  th«  dinaioaet  Om 

Beld. 

The  lecoad  [undaiunial  equtlion  ol  Ihe  dyiunw  biinci  la 
light  ill  mecjunical  side,  and  reati  on  H.  C-  Offited'i  diiO0vct]r 
of  UuinlciacLiiinof  imacneticfiddudandectriccunenl.  U 
a  itnighl  elecliic  conducloi  through  which  a  cuncnt  it  puring 
be  lo  placed  Id  a  magnetic  licid  that  its  lencth  is  not  panlld 
10  the  direction  of  the  IiDnoifiui,  it  ii  acted  on  by  a  foiawhidi 


utiCiuiiobor  water, 
le  value  owine.toi 


BudhuuE.M.F.ini 
umply  a  conductor, 
hiehly  dtvdopcdlor 


uced  in  it,  by  rusonof  which  it  n  no  longer 
but  hai  become  "active."  In  its  more 
1  the  simple  copper  iiik  is  elaborated  into 
'0  wirei  or  baia  which  forta  Ihe  "  winding," 


E.M.F 


which  Di 


a  are  lisually  mounted  on  an 


iling  between  its  poles,  the  term  "  arma- 
luK  "  has  been  eitcnded  to  covei  not  only  the  iron  con,  but  alw 
tboriiaob  it,  and  when  there  is  no  iion  coicii  is  even  applied 
lo  the  copper  conducton  Ihenuclvei.  In  the  dynamooC  FaiuUy 
the  "  annalute  "  was  Ihe  rotating  portion,  and  luch  It  (be  case 
with  nudem  continuous-current  dynamos j  in  altenuton, 
however,  the  magnet,  or  a  portion  of  it ,  is  more  commonly  totaled 
while  the  iTTnatan  is  italionaiy.     Il  is  in  fact  inunaletial  (0  Ibe 

magnetic  flux.  As  (0  Ihe  ullimate  reatoo  why  an  E.M.F.  should 
be  thereby  induced,  physical  science  cannot  as  yet  yield  any 
surer  kiwwIedgE  than  in  the  days  oi  Faraday.'  For  the  engineer, 
il  suffices  to  know  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  dynamo  is  due  to  the 
cutting  of  the  magneii 


The  equalior 


Lother 


I  the  dtftram 


K  /»«  whit 


in  the  ai. 


inthre 


nature  conductors  ntoi 

it  speed  of  their  movement.  For  given  values  of 
Ihe  first  and  third  [actors  and  a  single  straight  wire  moved 
parallei  to  itself  through  1  uniloim  field,  Ihe  maiimum  raLe  of 
cuttingisBVidenllyobUinedwIienlhe  three  directions  of  the  Lines 
of  the  conductor's  length  and 
'  of  Ihe  Rlalive  motion  arc  le- 
Veclively  at  tight  angles  to 

The  E.M.F.of  the  single  wire  is 

E"D,LVXio-volt....(0 
whcic  n,  is  the  density  ol  the 
flu<  williin  the  air-gap  ex- 
pressed in  C.G.S.   lines  per 

.  and  V  is  Ihe  velodly  of  move- 
ment In  centimetres  per  Kcond.  Further,  Ibe  direction 
is  wbkh  ihe  E.M.F.  has  Ihe  above  naiimum  value  is  along 
tbe  Icnsth  of  Ihe  conductor,  its  "kdsc"  bcinf  determined  by 
1"  On  the  nriai  Line,  ol  Mafoelie  Force.-  Phil.  Uaf..  J^ne 
-^Faraday.  £if.  X«.  eerie)  axviiL  I M.  pan- 3104.  }i  ■4-11  >5- 


within  the  field  in 


t,  if  fi 


a  definil 


fixed  and  the  magnel  ii  free,  tba 

dynamo  tbo  active  wires  are  placed  so  that  their  length  i>  at  right 
angles  lo  the  held;  hence  when  they  are  totaled  and  an  eleclik 
cuneni  begin*  to  flow  under  the  E.M.F.  wbirfi  they  induce,  a 
mutunl  force  al  once  ariiH  between  the  copper  conduaon  and 
[he  magnel,  and  the  duullon  of  this  force  must  by  Lenses  taw 
be  opposed  to  the  direclion  of  the  movement.  Thus  ao  soon 
as  the  dish  of  fig.  i  is  rotated  and  its  circuil  is  closed,  Il  aiperi- 

force  applied  to  turn  the  disic  While  the  magnet  must  be  firmly 
held  lo  as  lo  remain  stationary,  iha  armature  mast  be  ol  lodi 
mechanical  coBSttuclion  that  its  wires  can  be  focdbly  driven 
through  the  magnetic  field  against  the  mutual  puU.  This  law 
of  clectiodyuatnic  action  ittay  be  <iuanlilatively  stated  In  an 
t^uatian  6J  MefHloHtcd/  JsKt,  analo^us  to  the  equation  (1.)  of 

electromotive  force,  which  Kales  the  la '  -' ■- 

induction.    If  a  conduclDr  of  length  L  ci 
C  amperes,  Is  immened  in  a  Geld  of  unildi 
length  of  the  cnnductor  It  at  right  angles  to 
lines,  it  ia  acted  on  by  a  force 

F-B.LCXto-"  dynes,  ...  (a) 
and  Ihe  directiui  of  this  force  is  at  tight  angles  to  ibe  conduclor 
and  to  Ihe  field.  Tberatcatwhichc&ectricaleDCTgy  is  developed, 
when  this  force  is  overcome  by  iDoving  Ibe  conduclor  as  a 
dynamo  through  the  fidd.  i>  EC-B,LVC  X  lo-^  watte,  whaace 
iheequalityol  the  mechanical  power  absorbed  and  Ibe  electrical 
power  developed  (as  required  by  the  law  of  the  ouucrvsliOB 
of  energy)  is  easily  etwblished.  The  whole  of  this  power  is  sot, 
however,  available  at  the  lenninala  of  the  machiiie;  if  R.  be  Ibe 

through  Ibe  armature  conducton  causes  a  drop  1^  pleasure  tk 
CaR.  volts,  and  a  correapondlng  lost  ol  energy  in  the  aimalun 
al  Ihe  rate  of  C.'R.  nils.  As  (be  reaisiance  of  Ihe  aletnal 
citeuU  R,  is  lowered.  Ihe  current  C  -  EJ(R,+R.)  is  incnased. 
of  the  current  ia,  however,  accompanied  by  a  pio- 


of  electrai 

m  den^  B,.  and  tb 


this: 


eipeni 


>linl 


lof  ei 


ID  destroy  the  huubting  mateiialt 

h  they  an  covered.    Hence  the  temperature  which 

nemay  be  permitted  toatiaininita  worLing  is  of  great 

'  t  determining  its  output,  the  current  which  forms 

rrein  being  primarily  limiled  hy  the  heating  which 


as  poBsible  in  practice,  if 
construction  of  the  dyni 


Evidently  be  reproduced  as  lai 


I  right  angles  lo  one 


It  of  Ihe  conduci 
li,,ih.  serin  i-  la.  as 
It.,  it.  series  ii.  1  6. 


n,  such  as  would  be  obtained  by  direct  attach- 


„,e,oog 


LviiL  I  Ji-  par- 
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b«n  KKtatriilly  ntployH  only  In  tli>  •■pedal  cue  of  an 
"  oKilUlec," '  pmduciag  i  null  cuneni.  very  rapidly  changing 
In  dirtctioiL  Rotary  moLiOD  ii  therefore  univenal^  adopEed, 
tad  wiih  tbli  Iwo  diitincl  casei  ■riac.  Either  (A)  the  aclirc 
length  of  tbe  wire  ia  parallel  to  the  aiti ol routien.  or  (B)  it  bat 
Hlht  anglci  to.il, 

(A)  If  a  conductor  ii  routed  in  (he  gap  b«ti>t«n  the  polo  ol 
a  hone-ihoe  magnet,  ud  theie  pole)  have  plane  parallel  lacen 
oppon'ng  one  another  is  in  fig,  3.  not  only  ii  the  den«ily  of  ihe 
Sua  in  the  inlerpolar  gap  inull.  bvt  (be  dinction  ol  nwvemeni 
ii  no(  ahmyt  a(  right  anglei  to  (be 
dirEC(ion   of  the  linn,   which   [or   the 

iX  part  pu  itnight 

oppoiing  (ace  to  the  other.    When  the 

■         '  ia  midway  between  the  poln 

rat  Itt  hitfieat  01  lowest  point), 

ia  inatant  sliding  along  the  linea 


moved  through  ■  tight  angle  and  jx^qw- 
■ite  to  (he  cenin  of  a  pole-face  (ai  in 
hf-  i),  From  which  point  onward  (he 

metrically  through  the  gap  betwren  the  polei  and  at  right  angles 
(0  (be  uia  of  nUdon,  the  E.M.F.  along  'ili  lengih  li  revened  in 
direction,  lincc  (he  tnotion  tclitivcly  to  (be  direction  of  the  BeM 
is  revened.    If  (be  ends  of  the  active  conductor  arc  electrically 

(be  sbaf(,  two  ilationary  btushel  M  can  be  pietscd  on  the  tings 

be  connected  to  the  bnuho,  whidi  will  fotm  the  "  terminals  " 
o(  the  machine,  (he  periodically  reversed  or  alltmaling  E.M.F. 
induced  in  the 


(oSow 


ir  "  ia  obtained. 


inifJe. 


e  field  cut  by  (he 
Blnigbbcondnctor  la  of  uniform  demity,  and  all  the  linei  pao 
sinlghl  acr<H3  from  one  pole-face  to  the  other  (bo(h  of  wfaicb 
aaaamptions  ate  approiimitcly  correct),  I  curve  connecting  the 
ItaUnuneoua  valuea  of  the  E.M.F.  at  ordinate*  with  lime 
oc  degieea  of  angular  movement  ai  absdraae  (aa  shown  at  Ihe 
l«M  ol  fig.  i),  will,  if  the  speed  of  rotation  be  uniform,  be  a  line 
curve.  II,  however,  (he  conductor  is  mounted  on  an  iron 
cylinder  (fig.  4),'  a  EuKicicnt  margiti 
,  being  allowed  lot  mechanical  citannce 
\  between  it  and  the  poles,  not  only  will 
the  reluctance  of  (he  magnetic  citcnii 
be  reduced  and  the  (o(al  llui  and  Its 
.'  density  in  the  air-gap  Bg  be  thereby 
increased,  but   (he  path  ol  Ihe 


*f 1        iM        pole-tips;  bene*  the  relative  direclloiR 

•W  Mft.  ■7'         of  (he  movemen(  and  of  (he  lines  will 

F10.4.  be  continuously  a(  right  angles.    The 

shape  of  (he  E.M.F.  curve  wiU  (hen  be 

41  ihown  In  fi|.  4 — Sat-topped,  with  rounded  corner)  rai»dly 

aloplac  down  (o  (he  aero  line. 

Bui  a  lin^  wire  canno(  ihua  be  made  (a  give  nwre  ihan  a  few 
Telts,  and  while  dynamos  for  voltages  from  5  la  la  are  required 
for  certain  purpose*,  the  voltage*  In  common  me  range  from 


Teda  (EUc.  Ent.  voL  liiL  p.  iy    CI.  Brit. 

. ...d  >8l>,  1894).   Several  early  iaiintars,  cr. 

dal  Nero  in  '^„l''^«<'(-  'bird  Ktia.  vol.  i.  p.  4^!, 


Pat.  Spec  Nm.  i»oi  and  »8lj."  Itoa)-   ' 
Salvaloic  dal  Nero  in  iSji  (PtiOfei 
adopwd  teoprocalini «  ™cillatoty  1 
by  E.iim  ia  IB7I. 
'The  advanuge  lo  be  obuined  by  maUne  the 


T  was  firat  realivl 


tVine  the  pole*  clo 
;  (Bnt.  Pat-  nT'j 


It  I1  IbnttoR  nccettary  tc 

10  loh 


II  several  limilai  conductor)  aie  airanged  along  the  lengib  it 
the  inn  con  parallel  to  (be  first  (fig.  ;),  the  E.M.F. '■  | 

in    Ihe    conductor)    which    at    any      

novent  are  under  the  aame  pole  are  ^ 
similarly  directed,  and  at 

■  ""' -"  o 

fig  i « 

ends  ol  Ihe    wires  indicate  E.Mf.'s    ' 

directedrapectivelylowardsandaway 

from     the     observer).    Two     distinct  '"■>• 

methods  ol  winding  thence  arise,  the  similarity  of  the  E-U.F.^ 

under  the  same  pole  being  taken  advantage  ol  in  (be  bnt,  aW 

the  opposite  E.M.F. 't  under  N  and  S  polo  In  Ihe  leoHid- 

r.  The  first,  or  rtif-winding,  was  invented  by  Dr  AatDniit 
FacinottI  of  Florence'  in  1860,  and  was  sutsequently  and  rode- 
pendently  reintroduced  In  1870'  by  the  Belgian  eleclricim. 
Z«nobe  Thtophlle  Gramme,  whence  it  it  also  frei)uenlly  calird 
the  "  Gtimme"  winding.  By  this  method  the  lartlwr  nd  e( 
condiKlor  I  (Eg.  s)  i>  Joined  In  series  10  Ihe  near  end  <>(  c<b- 
ductoi  1;  this  latter  lies  neit  10  it  on  the  turlace  af  tbe  coec  ■■ 
immediately  above  i(,  «  '  '  ' 
the  same  pole-piec 


lines  which  leak  across  the  central  qiacc  aie  cut  by  the  intenal 
wires,  and  (he  direction  ol  cutting  It  such  that  the  E.U.F. 
caused  (hereby  opposes  the  E.M.F.  due  to  Ihe  active  condocton 


re  be  correctly  prt^tlloni 


F.  Tbe  sr 
hultte-1 


T,  these 
nuoiber  of  liite*  (tbkb 
0  to  those  which  pass 
d  the  counter  E.M.F.  of  (be  Intetul 
I  they  may  then  be  regarded  simply 

method  was  used  in  the  orisiBtl 


by  Dr  Werner  von  Sicmen 

is  sometimet    tailed   the 

winding.  Thefaitherendi 

(fig.  5I  is  joined  by  a  conn         , 

the  lariherend  ol  another  condi 

i'  silualednearlydiamelHcallyoppoMli 

on  (he  other  side  of  ihe  core  and  UBdei 

the  t^posite  pole- piece.   The  near  end  of 

the  complete  loopor  turn  is  then  broughl 

across  Ihe  end  oi  the  core,  and  can  be 

used  as  the  iCarting-poInt  lor  another  p„ 

loop  beginning  with  condnclor  1.  which 

it   situated   by  Ihe  aide  of  the   first   coodtKtot.    Tlie  Im 

core  may  now  be  solid  from  the  surface  to  the  shaft,  sioct 

no  connecting  wires  are  brought   through   the  centre,  nod 

each  loop  embraces  (he  entire  armature  core  (fig,  j).     By  Ibc 

formation  of  two  bops  in  the  ring  '   '  ' 

in  (be  drum  armatuie,  (wo  active  wini  mit  placed  in  an 

>  Nmm,  Cimnl.  (lK«}.  19.  »*. 

•  BriL  Pm.  No.  i«M  OtTO^  i£»ff«(mi^^i|tn](^  in- 


nil 


iu  wUh  Lhcii  ordjiuta  niibi 
tbraugbout  to  ilouble  tbdr  totma  bright,  u  shown  at  the  foot 
of  if.  e. 

Nut,  if  ibt  [rc  cndi  of  cither  the  ling  or  dmin  loops,  iiulnd 
o(  bdat  CODIIKIed  to  tn  collecting  riii|i,  are  attached  to  tbf 
two  halves  of  1  iplit-ting  iuulatcd  Inm  the  >hilt.<u  shown  in 
fi(,  7  in  coBneidan  wiib  i  drum  tirDatu»),and  Ibe  ilatioDii; 
bnuhts  ace  10  ut  reUtively  to  Ibt  loops  t bat  they  pan  aver  Fton 
the  one  haU  of  Ihc  iplU-ring  (o  the  olhec  faiU  tl  the  tDOTnent 
vhen  the  loop*  are  pasaing  the  <entr«  of  the  Inierpolit  tap,  and 
so  are  gjving  little  <k  no  E.U.F,,  each  bnuh  will  alwayi  remain 
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parallel  0< 
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intheei 


althsiifh  the  E.H.F.  in  the  active  wires  still  remains  alternating; 
the  curve  of  E.M.F.  obtained  at  the  brushes  is  thus  [as  in  fig.  ;] 
CDIirely  above  tbe  uro  Kne,  The  hrsi  dynamo  of  H.  PIiii,> 
which  imriMdiately  lollond  Faraday's  discovery,  gave  an 
allenialinf  nincBt,  but  in  iSji'Ihe  alternator  was  converted 
into  >  nachiiM  giving  a  a*iJireiud 


ct  k  ndimeolaiy ' 


in  plict  of  mcmiry  collecting 


(B)  So  fat  th*  kngtb  of  tbe  active  wires  has  been  parallel  to  the 
ui>  of  rotalion,  but  they  may  equally  well  be  arranged  perpen- 
dkulariy  thereto.  The  poles  will  Ibsii  have  pbiw  taus  and  tbe 
active  wires  will  be  diq»ted  with  their  length  approilmately 
radial  to  the  axis  of  iheshalt.  la  order  iaaddllKirE.H.F.'sin 
aeries,  Iwo  types  of  winding  may  be  employed,  whkh  are  preciMly 
analogous  in  principle  to  the  ring  and  drum  windings  under 
anaogement  (A). 

3.  The  iixfidiii  or  Bal-ring  armature  is  equivalent  to  a  ring 
of  which  the  radial  depth  creally  eiceeds  the  length,  with  the 
poll*  presented  to  one  side  o[  the  ring  instead  of  embracing  its 
cyliadriut  surface,  A  similar  set  of  pdcs  is  also  presented  to 
tiM  opposite  side  of  the  ring,  like  jMles  being  opposite  to  one 
uolher,  so  ibat  in  eHect  each  polar  surface  Is  divided  into  (wo 

drcunlerentially  through  the  amuture  core  to  issue  into  the 
adjacent  poles  of  opposite  sign. 

4.  In  the  iffiit  machine,  no  iron  cote  la  neccuary  for  the  arma- 
ture, the  two  opposite  poles  ol  unlike  sign  Iwing  btoughl  close 
together,  leaving  but  s  shoel  path  for  the  lines  in  tbe  air-gap 
through  which  the  active  wires  are  rolaled. 

If  the  alH>ve  elementary  dynamos  are  compared  with  fig.  1, 
[|  will  be  found  that  (hey  all  poiiess  a  distinctive  feature  which 
b  not  present  in  the  original  disk  machine  of  Faraday.  In  tbe 
(our  types  of  machine  above  described  each  active  wire  In  CKh 
revolution  first  cuts  the  group  of  lines  forming  a  field  in  one 
direction,  and  then  cuts  the  same  lines  again  in  the  opposite 
direction  relilivety  lo  the  sense  of  the  lines,  so  that  along  the 
Icogtb  ol  the  viitt  the  E.M.F.  olltmates  In  direction.  But  in 
the  dynamo  of  fig.  1  the  sector  of  the  copper  disk  which  is  at  any 
moraeut  moving  through  the  magnetic  field  and  which  [orms 
the  sin^e  active  element  is  always  culling  the  lines  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that  the  E.M.F.  generated  along  its  radial  length  is 
coniinuous  and  unchanged  in  direction.  This  radical  distinction 
diSeienliates  the  two  classes  of  MtUrtftlv  and  iemtftlor 
dyntmoi,  Faraday's  disk  machine  of  fig.  1  being  the  type  of  the 
latter  claiss.    In  it  the  active  elemcnl  may  be  arranged  either 


tJhi.   IL 


■.  Cklm.  Pitt. 


ihe'iplii-T 


n  H.  Piiifs  machine  the  ani 

dneribed  above,  shKough  the  remli  was 
■whine  (1S3J)  and  E.  M.  Cfsrke'i  machine 


■  ■«!•- 


nate  hill-wave  o(  E.M.F..  but  ihi 

eolkciing  eiipi.  while  the  htMr 

Siargian  hi  1I35  followed  Piiil  in  utilidH  im 

E.hTF.,  and  abandoned  the  merevryeiipi  in  fiveur 

piniing  on  four  seniicireBlar  didts  (SiinaiJU  Ka 

The  liinple  split-Hiii  iidnrribed  hy  Sir  C.  Wi>t>tst< 

Cwke  in  their  Patau  No.  tMJ  filial. 


in  employed  mercury 
nwMT  bnishe*.    W. 


n  of  sliding  contact  by 


Iba  aili  of  fotationi  but  in  both 

E.M.P.  by  placing  two  or  non 

-  Jiecessary  either  (1)  10  employ 

":h  the  current  may  b« 

ement  and  passed  round 

It  wiiboDt  again  cutting 


Jr!i) 


mthear 


a  loop  of  which  each  side  is  alternately  ac..._ „..,.     ^^^ 

first  method  limits  the  possibilities  of  the  homopolat  machine 
so  greslly  when  large  currents  and  high  voltages  are  required 


effect  with  any  of  tbe  fo 
is  practically  confined  to 
form  the  field  is 


lespani 


with  in 


ting  poles,  aU 


lofei; 


the  width  of  a  polar  projection,  as  in  fig.  8,  where  two 
polar  projections  are  shown.  Each  side  of  the  loop  then  plays 
a-  dual  pan;  it  first  cuts  the  lines  of  one  polar  projection  and 
generates  an  E.M.F.,  and  ncit  becomes  an  inactive  connecting 
wire,  while  the  action  is  taken  "up  by  the  opposite  side  of  the 
loop  which  hss  previously  served  as  a  connector  hut  now  cuts 
the  linesoflheneit  polar  projection.    The  E.M.F.  is  thusalways 

active,  but  attemaies  round  the  loop  as  a  whole,  and  the  dia- 
tinctlve  peculiarity  of '  the  hooopolai  machine,  so  soon  as 


seldom  be  used  for  this 

purpne  and  is  practically  c 
therefore  be  said  thai   in  all 


g  was   largely  employed  ii 


eariy  c 

rs  ol  Cr. 


Auguite  de  Miriier 
also  suctTSBEUiry  iniroduccd  for  oltcTnaion.  as  jn  tne 
machines  of  Mollet  (1S49)  and  Ibe  atlenuton  of  Wi 

of  W.  M.  Mordi^  and  S.  Z.  Ferranti.  But  allhough  lb 
disciridil-ting  and  disk  methods  of  winding  deserve  m 
from  their  historical  importance,  experience  has  sbowi 
■  ■    iiy  for  both  elr 


in  fact  been  praciitslly  i 

method  will  hereafter  ali 

The  drum  coil,  compa 


,;  the  t 


loped. 


Its  al 


e  former  methods  have 

ed. 

oops  wound  side  by  tide, 

modem  dynamo  Is  do- 


iltipolar 


■  easily 


The  span  of  ihe  loops,  which  is  nearly  iflo'  oraaost 
.ec  of  the  two-poie  machine,  is  reduced  approximately 
K  fbur-pcte  or  10(0*  in  thesti-polemschincand  toAn, 
ure  of  the  coil  beomiiRg  gradiiilly  less  is  the  number 
ncrcased.    The  pasHge  ol  a  coil  through  two  magnetic 


is  shown  Id  fig.  6,  and  Ih 


3f  E.M.F., 


ihtoogh  such  a  comfilcte  cytk  is  the  "  period  "  of  the  aheraating 
E.M.F  The  number  of  comidetc  periods  through  which  ibc 
E.M.F.  of  the  coil  pastes  per  second  is  called  the  "  periodicity  " 


■mall  cnrrml)  circutitlng  tbnu^  i)k  interior  of  the  Kfmmt 
limiiutiau.  Each  thin  iron  plue  it  elher  ooued  siih  b 
insuluing  vimiili  oi  hu  one  of  it*  lidct  covered  with  a  ibea  ^ 
very  ihin  paper;  the  [hickncu  of  (he  laminae  li  uniaUy  (tvB 
one-Conielh  ol  ui  inch,  and  il  this  la  not  eicieded  the  nU  u 
which  energy  is  diuipatcd  by  eddy-cuReDls  in   the  care  n 

M    It   reduced    Ibat    it     doe*    h 

letiaujly  is 


ij  k 


Lutly,  Ibe  drum  coils  i 
Iher  illacbed  ta  the  surface  c<  a 
\  ifflooth  amalure  ctat  (fig,  q,  1.).  er 
\  may  be  wound  through  hole*  (onHd 
\  dose  to  the  periphery  of  xhc  cav, 
or  may  be  embedded  id  the  sloa 
,  between  projecting  iron  teeifa  (figi 
/  g  III.]  and  lo).     Origiiully  eaaplayid 

ring    winding,     lb*      toocfatd 


e>  the  nun 

m  coil  may  be  applied 

of  >  toluing  armature,  the  licld-nisgncl  bi 

■lationuy  (lig,  9),  or  to  the  inletnal  lurlac 

'Rg.  10),  the  field-magnet  being  in 
ing.  While  the  former  combinaiion  is  uni 
in  the  coniinuom-current  dynamo,  the  1 


lit  by  pftsung  Ihiough  the  deeper 
Uytnol  OKI al  or  Dy  returning  in  1  sheet  undM  a  pole  ol  oppoiite 
•igB.  Such  "eddy-currentt"  can  he  praclitally  ivoided  by 
dividing  the  metal  core  into  lominationt  at  right  sngles  lo  ihe 
length  o(  Ihe  nctive  wires  which  are  Ihcmidves  arranged  to 
Mcurc  the  greilnl  nle  ol  line-cutiing  and  maiimum  E.M.F. 
TtK  production  of  the  eddy^cuircnl  E.M.F.  is  not  thereby 
pRvenied.  but  ihe  paths  of  ihe  eddy-current)  are  so  broken  up 
lh«i  (he  companiively  high  nsistince  with  which  they  meet 
reduce*  their  nniounl  very  greatly.  The  laminae  must  be  Kghdy 
huuUltd  from  one  another,  right  up  to  Iheir  edges,  10  that  the 
E  M.F.'s  which  iiill  aci  acrou  theit  (hickneu  will  not  be  added 
np  ahin|  iht  length  ol  the  core,  but  will  only  produce  eitremdy 


field.    Thit  .... 

fact  th^  when  the  armature  is  eivine  current  the  distributioa  of 
tlie  Hires  over  the  lace  of  each  toolli  isdislorlpd.soihairhe^  betroB* 
deiHFT  on  (he  *' tTailing"  side  than  on  (he  "k»dinE"  i«de;i  Ar 
effect  of  the  non-unifonn  distribution  aeting  on  all  the  rectk  is  to 
produce  a  magnetic  diVf  on  Ihe  amutuit  core  propgrtional  to  the 
currnit  passing  iluwjgh  the  wires,  so  that  the  Iota]  nsisiing  font 

by  which  the  siren  on  the  active  wji^  b  reduced  eoiwely  depcwb 
upon  the  dfgiee  to  which  Ibe  teeth  aee  aaiuraled.  but.  siiice  ihe 
relalive  pcnneatHlity  oJ  iron  even  al  a  din  denuly  of  xt.aao  Hat 
periq.cm-isloilulDfairapprojumalclyasu-t.ihecmbedded  wim 
arc  very  brvdy  relieved  of  Ihe  driving  stress.  An  additional  niii 
i>  Ihal  Blld^n  at  much  gtcaler  wMlIi  can  be  used  in  Ibe  toothed 
armuuie  than  on  a  smooth  core  without  appreciable  loss  fna 
eddy-cucrenU  wilhin  Iheir  rBatL 

A  disadvantue  of  Ihe  slotted  core  it,  however,  that  it  uhhTIt 
necesilalee  the  lamiflallen  of  the  pole-pieces.  If  the  fop  of  the  iloi 
h  open,  and  ils  width  of  ofiening  is  considerably  greater  tbsa  iM 
Icnelh  of  Ihe  air-gap  from  Ihe  iron  ol  the  pofe-face  lo  ihe  surfsce 
of  the  leelh.  Ihe  hnct  become  uoequaily  diilrrbaicd  nol  only  at  the 
lurlscc  of  the  leelh,  but  alio  al  the  lace  of  Ibe  pole-pieces:  snd 
Ihii  ma»ins  of  the  line*  into  bands  ciuies  Ihe  dentily  al  the  poir~ 
Face  lo  be  rhythmically  varied  as  Ihe  leeth  put  under  k.  No  Hich 
variation  can  take  pbce  In  a  solid  aiaH  of  metal  wilhooi  the  |wi». 
duclion  of  eddv-cunenli  within  il;  heoce  il  the  width  c/  ihe  iloi- 
oprning^Isequallaoreinedi  twice  the  length  of  Ihe  single  air-f^p. 


,e  pde-F 


™,hh, 


'  termed  the  "  lenllnjl  "edge  at  op 
n  the  potei;  cl.  ig.  30.  where  the  la 
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natoci  *nd  conliDuoiu-cumnt  dynunoa,  whi 
ln«ted  tide  by  lidt,  divoigi  coniidtrably,  » 
considered  lepuitriy.      The  dectromotEvc 


the  E.M.F.  ol  Ibe  arieiiul  ci 


McUd  i 


idditioul 
coils,  being  uzmlarly 
•ilullRl  in  rapect  la 
other  pain  d[  polo, 
will.  ei«l!/  reptoduce 


Mfid  the  total  E.M.F. 
ol  cdli  in  series;  or  if  they 
the  E.UF.,  they 


be  proponiooil  to  the 

are  coanecicd  in  piralle  ,  _  ,       _ 

will  proporliiHutely  increue  the  ciurcni^atrying  cipadty  ol 
Ibe  covbinition.  But  within  each  coil  the  addition  of  more 
loopa  irill  not  avse  an  equal  increase  Id  Ihc  total  E.M.F.,  iinleii 
the  phases  of  the  component  E.M.F.'s  due  to  the  several  turns 
aic  identical,  and  on  this  account  it  become*  neeosary  lo 
"       )l  the  width  ol  the  coH^ii' 


If Ihc  > 


within 


original  loop,  the  windioE . 

then  udd  the  same  E.M.F.  But  i[thccoii-sl< 

two  or  more  slots,  the  pbue  ol  the  E.M.F. 


.  :Ided  by  the 
that  of  (he  «ir«  in  an 
the  E.M.F.'s  <nU  be  Iru 
the  E.M.F.  of  one  component  loop 
multiplied  by  the  i      '        '  ' 


Rgudcd 

il  distinct  phuM 
_  :n  the  groupi  within  Ihc  two,  three  or  four  slot!  have 
to  be  compounded  together.  A*  the  number  ol  slots  per  coll- 
ide is  increased,  an  approach  Is  gradually  nude  to  the  case 
of  "  uniform  distribution,"  such  as  would  obtain  in  a  smooth- 

side  by  side.  Thus  in  the  sii-ium  coQ  of  fig.  11  A,  which 
npKsenis  the  development  ol  a  two-pole  armatuic  when  (be 
OR  it  cut  down  to  [he  shaft  and  opened  cut  flat,  there  are 
In  effect  six  phsaei  compounded  together,  each  of  which  differs 
but  Uttle  Innn  that  of  its  neit  neighbour.  With  numenms 
■iici  lyiog  ttill  doser  togetba  a  large  nunbcr  ol  phasei  an 


compnutded  witll  the  dlnrlbntioii  becomes  pncticaOy  ui 

the  decrease  in  the  E.M.F.,  as  compared  with  that  of  a 

turn  multiplied  by  the  number  in  series,  is  then  iimne ^ 

dependent  upon  the  width  of  the  coil-^dc  relatively  to  the  pole- 

If  the  width  of  the  timer  loop  of  fig.  ij  A  is  less  than  that  of 
the  pole-face,  ill  two  sides  will  lot  some  portion  of  each  period 
be  moving  under  the  same  pole,  and  "dlHeirntial  actioii  " 
results,  the  net  E.M.F.  being  only  that  due  to  the  diflfiencc 
lietween  Ibe  E.M.F.'s  of  the  two  sides.  The  loop  of  smallcu 
width  must  Iherelore  exceed  Ibe  width  ol  pok-lace,  if  direct 
diflcrential  action  is  to  be  avoided.  Tlie  same  considciation  also 
detennines  tfie  width  of  the  outci  b»p;  if  this  be  deducted  from 

widthof  the  pole-face, so  that, '<.f.,Luabipcdar.machiiH   ' 
'       the  S.  pole  exactly 


iterpolai  gap 


as  Ibe  Inner  loc 
pole  (fig.  13). 

ceed  the  width  of  the  ic 
between  two  Gelds, 
if  the  latio  of  the  pole-width  to 
pole-pitch     approaches     unity, 
width  of  the  coil^ide  must  be  1     . 

flicting  considerations  is  found  if  the  pole  is  made  not  much 
more  tiun  half  the  pole-pitch,  and  tlie  width  ol  the  coil-side  is 
wmUarly  about  half  the  pole-pitch  and  therefore  equal  in  width 
to  the  pole  (fig.  I]).  A  single  large  mil,  such  u  that  ol  Sg.  n  A, 
can,  however,  equally  well  be  divided  into  two  halves  by  tsking 
the 


in  fig.  I 


),  as  indeed  hat  already  been  done 
land  oi  active  wire*  coiresponding 
pole  is  thereby  nnaBected,  but  the  advantages  are  gained 
that  the  axial  length  of  the  end-coniMxions  is  halved,  and  that 
they  have  less  inductance.  Thus  il  in  fig.  11  there  are  four  tuma 
per  coil,  fig.  14  is  electrically  equivalent  10 II  (save  that  the  coils 
ate  bete  shown  divided  into  two  parallel  paths,  each  carrying 
ball  the  total  currenO.  When  the  large  coils  are  divided  as 
above  dcMaibed,  it  reaulU  that  then  ait  as  many  coils  at  IbeR 
are  poles,  the  outer  loop  of  the  small  coil  liaving  ■  widib  equal 
to  the  poIe-pitcb,and  the  inner  a  width  equal  to  the  pole-face. 

Such  is  the  form  which  the  "  single-phase  alternator  "  takes, 
but  since  only  one-half  ol  the  armature  core  is  now  covered 
with  winding,  an  en- 


circuit     between     the 
coils  of  the  first  clr-   J 
cuit.      The  phase  ol  I 
Ibis  second  dicuit  will  [' 
differ    by    90°    or    a  1 
quarter    ot    a    period   ' 
from  that  ol  the  first, 
and  It  may  either  be 
used  to  feed  an     en- 
tirely separate  external 


different  prcssuii 
it  be  composed  ol  the 
same  number  ol  turns  and  the 
be  interconnected  with  the  Gi 
sliemaior,"  as  will  he  more  fully  described 
uon  ol  the  same  procfsi,  if  the  width  ol  a 
le-^th  of  the  pole-pitch,  thrc 


giving  wavti  of  E.M.F.  differing  in  phase  by  11 


or  the  total  fiui.  which 


„ j(  tbr  heteru- 

definite  form.    !.«  Z.  be 
inglrooiany 


tt  E.M.F,  at  the  ml,  Lt.-'- 


_._.JpE.H,F.' 
<t  ikHBdi  upon  the  ihapc  of  Ihe  E.M.F.  curve.  »'  i>  ■!« 
■  u  lb*  "  ronB-lactiir  " :  thin  if  the  IcdoiIi  d  ^p  beiwctn 
kod  tlie  ipAciru;  c4  the  wire*  wtie  k 
d  E.M.Frn>yint  iTler  ■  lixic  Ii.. 


cndiAied  u  _.  r_  ^  ^- 

tbe  roriB'hctor  wchiM  have  the  aarticol 
■nH  tn  ihq  coodJlioA  flTulSal  aftemaci 
nEJ>I.F.crfibe(      ■      ■ 


,-^fk'Z.(pKI6o)IXicr: 

In  Any  one  phue  ihm  ue  p  pain  of  bandi,  ind  thae  m 
divided  IBM  3  puHel  pithi,  where  g  it  one  or  any  whole  nu 
of  vtiich  #  b  «  maltipk.    Tkeeffotlve  E.M.F.  of  a  compleie 
ii  thcRlgn  tt^ila.  laatW.  if  ■■-  the  numSer  of  phun  i 
Il»IiiBal<lRwtndll«Ul£vidr^andr-  th>  UufnunibE 


re  loopA  in  the  CAe  of  dyna 


withdi 


r  iplit-riiig  coUectJng  di 


.  of  the 


form.  Aa  bciore,  if  the  tddilli 

lion  of  the  &nt  as  one  coil  csimccled  lo  «  aJnglt  qilil-tiug, 
coil  mmt  be  nxice  or  leu  mDcenlnted  into  a  nanon  band; 
noce  if  the  widtb  becomes  neuly  equid  to  or  eiceedi  the  »iitih 
of  the  JDteipotar  lap,  the  two  edges  of  the  coil-side  will  just  ii  ip 
the  alternator  act  diSeienlially  againit  odc  aoDlber  during  pari 
Ol  each  levolutiOD,  The  drum  wioding  with  a  single  coil  thus 
gives  an  umatuie  of  the  H-  or  "  tbuitle  "  form  invenicd  by 
Dt  Wemei  von  Siemenj.     Allhoujh  tbe  E.M.F.  of  such  an 

of  the  curve  of  fig.  7  for  a  jingle  loop,  yet  it  slill  periodically 
vaiica  duriog  each  revolution  and  u  gives  a  pulsating  current, 
which  is  for  moit  practical  use)  unsuitable.  But  such  pulsation 
■nigbl  be  largely  reduced  if,  for  eiample,  a  second  coil  were 
placed  It  right  anglet  to  Ihe  original  coil  and  tbe  two  were  con- 
nected  in  Ktits;  tbe  ocfU  of  the  wave  of  E.U.F,  of  the  aecond 


coil  win  thai  coincide  with  Ihe 
although  (he  maiimum  of  flie  n 
be  no  higher  its  fluctuations  will   t> 

the  proceia  may  be  carried  still  funher   , 

of  equally  ipaced  auls,  provided  that  they  c 

circuit  levened  as  they  pass  the  tKuttal  line  bctwcca  the  potri 
Given  two  coals  at  right  angles  a^d  with  their  qilit-dip 
<^sjila«d  through  a  correspotiding  angle  of  90°,  they  msr  It 
connected  in  aeries  by  joining  one  brush  to  tbe  opposte  bmk 
at  tbe  second  coil,  the  citemsl  drcuil  being  applied  to  IhitK 
remaining  bnisha.'  The  same  arrangeincnt  may  a^ain  hct 
peated  with  another  pair  of  coili  in  parallel  with  the  tat,  ai 
wc  thus  obuin  bg.  ij  oith  four  qilii-nnga,  their  o 


the  loops  being  mi 
coils  will  gi^ 
CApaUe  of 

ipioyed 


■ying  11 


Lit  they  will  be  joiDI^ 
1  the  four  split^iBf 


being  not  simply  to  coll 

the  inteipolar  gip.   The  principle  of  the  "  dosed- f 

in  which  Ibeie  arc  at  Icul  two  panllet 

from  bnuh  to  brash,  m  '  '  ■■  • 

cally  steady  current  can  be  obtained.    Each  coil      Fic.  ti. 

over  the  insulation  between  the  two  sectors  whidi  temiuiE 
it;    and    the  brushes   must    be   so   set    that    the    period  ol 

or  no  E.M.F.,  i.e.  when  it  is  moving  throu^  the  mdo  betwa 
the  pole-lips.  The  eflcct  of  the  four  coils  in  rcdudog  tM 
percentage  fluclustion  of  the  E.M.F.  is  very  marked,  a 
shown  at  the  foot  of  fig.  ij  (where  the  upper  curve  is  Tin 
resultant  obtained  by  adding  together  the  separate  cuna 
of  coils  A  and  B),  and  the  levelling  process  may  evidently  ti 


U  fun 
conresponding  sect< 
>  Such  wu  the 


r  by  ll 


Lion  of  n 


of  Hctiont  and  ipIit-rinES  bni^  fivt 

ramme  <Bii(.  Pat.  llTi6a.  iBTOj'w  cmn^ia  Bith  tkiit  liif 

D,gt,ZBdbyGOO<^IC 
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Kinuture  it  covned  idlh  vinSog.  For  cnmpk,  Ggi.  17  aod  iS 

teigbc  cooimuutai  tetton;  Uidt  roulUnt  curve,  on  Ihe  uaump- 
CJOD  llul  ft  single  ictivt  wire  gjre*  Ihe  Bat-ttvped  curve  ol  fig.  4, 

of  E.M.F.  oblsined  by  iddlDg 
logcther  Iwo  ol  Ibc  resultut 
curves  o(  fig.  ij,  with  1  lelalive 
dlsplaaipent  of  45*.  Tlie 
ImouDl   ol   BuctuiUon   for  > 

secton  depends  upOD  the  thipe 
of  the  curve  of  E.M.F.  yielded 
by  Ibc  separate  (miill  aeclinni 
of  the  armiluie  windiog^  Ihe 
greater  Ibe  polar  arc.  tb(  Ins 

wilb  X  polar  arc  eiiual  to  ab(nil 

deldi  an  E.M.F.  which 
ibly  constant  ihrough- 
H   <B   any   number  of 


^^  "■  42.(fN«o)Xlo-«voll. 

oiay  be  le«;  the  ipaa  of  cbe  loop  may  tw  1m  than  the  po! 
to  that  even  when  the  bruibei  are  n  wi  thai  the  poBLtJan  c 

^ilci  of  Che  loop  lor  uiDe  little  time  ace  igiirul  each  a< 
•econdly.  even  il  cbe  loan  of 'he  loop  be  equal  to  the  polr-pi 


E.M  F.  * 
of  the  cd 


.loCtf. 


itbenfi 


*^:xs^m"; 


Thet 


brvth  to  another,  and  (hit  ii  equal  (o  I 

which  ii  included  within  Ihelup  wh 

[ihoit-circuit  undnabruih.    Tbeaimni 

■jqireHed  as  A'Z.  where  k'  h  oome  coeAkiei 

1 .!,_  ~.M  u,  jg^  Jim,  ^iij  pole-piich,  ai 


atly  enrtiaed,  tha 

jy  Ihe  total  flui  ol  ou  field  Z^  the  length 

.-..,  -. V^  the  number  of  revolurlw  per  lecood. 

rhen  the  ipced  is  fixed,  u  endless  nunber  of  channs  may 
-    -     value*  of  Ibe  nniwBi«tnTaelor.i 

, !uy  ba  varied  betwoco  fairly  wide 

limiti  without  detrinent  to  the  worUnc  or  economv  of  the  nurhlne. 
While  ll  nay  ba  said  Ihu  [be  equalkn  ct  the  E.M.T.  wis  ii 
known  from  Faraday's  time  onwards,  tiie  diBcuhy  uodi 
deH^ncn  laboured  in  early  days  iram  the  problcni  of  cbn 


leosiiy  B, beini  leplacedb^ 

iveo  wfanth?-, . 

<  runi  by  ahoiug  tbe  relativfl  value*  of  tbe  rv 


.  lay   It 


i  (alien 


>  already  st 


tbe  rotating  portion,  and  tbe  necessity  ol 
hai  been  generally  described.  The  thin  iron  iiunpiD^  employed 
to  build  up  tbe  core  take  the  fonn  of  ditular  wasbers  or  "  disks," 
which  in  small  machines  are  slrui^  directly  on  tbe  abaft;  In 
larger  multipolar  machines,  in  which  the  required  radial  depth 
ol  iron  is  itnall  relatively  to  the  diameter,  a  central  cut  iron 
hub  supports  the  disks.  Since  the  driving  force  is  transmitted 
through  the  shaft  to  the  disks,  they  must  in  Ihe  former  case  be 
securely  filed  by  keys  sunk  into  tbe  shafts  when  a  central  hub 
il  employed  (fig.  19)  it  is  keyed  to  tbe  shaft,  and  its  ptojecling 
Bims  engage  in  notches  stamped  on  tbe  inner  circumference 
of  the  disk),  or  Ihe  latter  have  dovetailed  projections  fitting 
into  the  (tma.  The  disks  ate  then  tightly  compressed  and 
clamped  between  slout  end-plates  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  solid 
iron  cylinder  of  aiial  length  slightly  etcccding  Ihe  coirespond- 


hindled  lo 
ate  built  t 
blage,  the 


rtefon 


:  10  be  c 


entty 


ilely.  Prior  to  assem- 
1  circumference  of  eacb  dbk  b  notched  In  > 
with  the  required  Dumber  ol  tlola  la  receive 
and  the  longitudinal  grooves  Iheieby  formed 
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emcdayed,  ud  Ibc  l»n>  uc  dibn  mDiid  by  hand  iSRciIy  on 
to  the  armalure  core,  or  ue  shaped  on  Eornien  prior  lo  hdng 
inKcled  in  the  onnalure  alots.  Hand-winding  is  now  only 
empbyed  in  vciy  unall  hipolai  madiinei,  the  procesa  being 
eipeoaive  and  accompaiiicd  hy  the  diudvaotage  tbat  if  one 
lection  tRtuiro  to  be  lepaiicd,  the  vbole  aimature  usually  has 
to  be  dismantled  tnd  tc-nound.  Former-vound  axis  an,  on 
the  alixa  hand,  eoaoomiul  in  labour,  perfectly  lynunetrica] 
and  interefauigeaLle,  and  can  be  thoroughly  insulated  before 
ibFy  are  placed  in  the  slots.  The  ahapen  employed  in  the  form- 
ing process  are  very  various,  but  are  usually  amnged  to  give 
lo  the  finished  coil  a  Lozenge  shape,  the  two  straight  active 
sides  which  fit  into  the  aliaight  slots  bdng  joined  by  V-ihaped 
ends;  at  each  apex  of  the  coil  (he  wire  is  given  a  twist,  so  that 
the  two  sides  fall  Inlo  different  levels,  an  upper  and  a  lowec, 
correspouding  to  the  two  layers  which  the  coil-sidea  form  on  the 
Rectanguli 


bop,  to  that  the  only  soldered  joints 
mas^ve  rraangulit  conductors,  th( 


f  only  one  loop  is  required 


subsetiuenlly  to  form  loops,   , 


ton 


e{fig.  i<>)i> 


m  thee 


It  tight  angles  to  the  shaft,  ac 
they  may  then  consist  of  separate  strips  of  copper  beni  lo 
■0<al1ed  butterfly  or  evolute  shape. 

Alter  the  coils  or  loops  have  been  assembled  in  the  slots  on  II 
armature  core,  and  the  commutator  has  been  fixed  in  place  c 
tfaeshalt,  the  soldering  of  Ihe  ends  of  Ihccoils  proceeds,  by  whic 


in  of  Ihe  e 
a  their  con 


BCOUW 


by  p. 

von  Hefner  AJteneek  (tSr                        »i 

aTir'each''.id^'2fa°Sll'!                     It 

OOP  or  of  nuny  turnv  the  final  c                        its 
eieby  aflectid.  and  ii  may  be  mi                     ed 

attive  inducing  ludes.     1                         in 

their  final  position                       be 

J      tX'!id™ni'£ril'j                     £ 

?■      armature  periphery                       to 

V'-j 

V!.-S,SS'.E ". 

yi 

k|  then   be   directed   «n.pl,   to   .he 

/      tC  elements   at   the  end   of   Ihe 

/  J 

/\X 

m™Eo"  a'i'd"!?  .l^p.'n^of™e 

<^ 

front  connexion  by  which  the  last 

tT 

turn  of  a  coil  I.  Snally  connected 

must  exceed  the  wvJth  of  the  pcJe- 
ir  different  From  the  pole-)ntchi  it 
a  the  pole-pitch.    Takipg  any  one 

th^  niiin^''n('iriM£nE4pace(,  Hch 
,  which  must  be  DDUBttd  off  in  order 
tkment  in  icriH,  is  called  the  "  pitch  " 
'  back,  as  the  caae  may  be.  Thus  the 
narked  1^  the  dolled  line  in  6%.  »<• 


Ti  the  second  side  tt  the  Cnt  loop  bdna  the  d 

i-H7-»-    In  fotniBg  the  fion*  — • '— 

(he  loop  and  joins  h  to  Ihe  Bex. 

piwnt  tbemadves.    By  the  Grtt,  or  "  1^ 

end-connexion  is  brouriit  hockwaru  and  pa ._ , 

junction  with  a  eommutator  aectorH  kd  to  a  ^urd  ekanent  Im 
within  Ihe  (wo  side*  of  the  first  loop.  i.e.  the  aecood  loop  darts  vita 
the  element,  No.  3,  lyirqc  next  but  one  to  the  sta/tlnf-pauu  t£  tie 


Ficii. 
first  Xeof.  The  winding  ttieieTDTe  returns  backwards  on  itsdf  to  («* 
each  front  end,  but  u  a  whole  it  works  rontinuaJly  farwarda  tovad 
the  amulure.  until  it  finally  "  re-enten.'^  after  every  eleaieat  hai 
been  (ravened.  The  development  of  (he  completed  wiBding  oa  a 
flat  Hjifacc  iSowm  that  it  takes  the  form  of  a  naajhcr  of  partiaDy 
rbppina  lDopi,_  whence  iu  name  oriBina(es.    The  lii  in  tm 

3int  marked  X  and  o( 


lap-mnind  drum  conuaU  ol  p  pain  of  parallel  paths,  each  aivifla 
(he  tame  E.M.F.  and  carrying  l/3;.af(hr(o(al  current.  T£u>b. 
equation  l..i  we  have  f-ip.  and  the  special  form  which  Ihe  EJU.f. 
iqialiiH  sf  lilt  lap-mAmd  armaltn  lakes  is  E.-Z,(N/bD)rXlo'< 
volts,  AD  the  bniibes  which  are  of  the  tame  Bgn  must  be  nsaecHd 
together  in  order  to  collect  Ihe  lotal  armature  current.  The  aevTial 
bnrth-tets  ol  the  multipoUr  lap-wound  machine  may  asain  be 


apart,  bat  thli  ii  aeldom  done,  since  the  conmutaloi  niDK  tbcn  be 
HtEee  for  the  odlcnian  of't  l»  enlife  cnrraS™'^  "mtaet- 

But  for  inaay  purposes,  espccBlly  vheie  the  voftage  is  hish  aad 
the  cunem  smalL  ft  is  advaniaifaus  to  add  togelkcr  (he  induciivt 
effect  of  the  several  notes  of  the  mulilpiilar  machine  by  — - 
throwing  the  E.M.F.*!  of  half  the  total  number  of  elemend  «h^m 
into  series,  the  number  gfpirallcl  circuits  being  conversely  ™^^ 
again  reduced  la  two.    Thii  it  effected  by  the  leeand  nethad  d 


nMDdtlwuiniturFUtliFlmcli  pitcli  (lil.  2lK>>ilhaI  ltebt(iniuilg 
of  llie  -cond  loop,  .^    -' ■'-    --    '■ ■-•-  ■•■'  '—  ' 


ficqiuflt  and  loBf-contl 
gnitat  an  ia  boUi  ihi 


ta  Ifac  vkkh  of  two  etemeati.  A  Knod  ana  third  .  _. 
Bade,  iLBd  ■>  oih  until  fimlly  the  windiiiE  again  cIhs  upon  iticL 
WKen  the  cooiplttnl  windiPE  It  dcvrlopnl  >■  in  Hy-  ij,  ii  U  k 
to  worlr  coBtipoouily  fcrwun  round  the  arnuiure  in  ligag  mvn 
o«  of  which  b  BUriEed  in  hain  linn,  and  the  number  ol  cooiplci 
Isun  u  equal  to  the  aireTSfe  of  the  back  and  Inxil  pitchti.  Sine 
the  aumber  ol  parallel  "  ■-  ' 
E.il.F.  tqv---— -•  ■•■— 


be  poliit  of  h^eit  and  lownt  pou 


iih  to  bruah  a  q—i 
i.E.-pZ.(N/6oJ  t: 


repolcL  Thiu 
only  l/p  o(  that  in 


t\\ 

ipicd  by  the 
itttaeifBee  u  bell 

the  po1»,  n  thit 
r  nugnetic  qualit-^-  ,.  _,  ,_ 
tut  of  every  Mhcr,  the  cqi 


ipet  aieali 
.T  advantage 
of  tlemcnti 


re«o'lhe  wiiidi 


iHectcd  Ihcrehy. 
irmatum,  Up  and  wave,  may 
«  "pdina  hy  the  llopc  of  the 


of  (mootb-snrfue  annalum,  such  bandi  are  al»  plao 
inleivali  along  the  length  of  the  aimalure  core,  but  in  Lo 
Arnuturcs,  although  the  colli  are  oflen  in  small  iruthines  secured 
In  the  iloti  by  similar  bands  o(  a  oon-magnrlic  hlgh-iraii 
wire,  the  use  ol  hard-wpod  wedges  driven  into  notches  i 
udcs  of  the  slots  bccomca  preferable,  and  in  vc[>  large  mai 
indispenaable.  The  eitemal  appeaiasce  of  a  typical  artoaiurc 
whh  lap-windioK  is  shown  in  lig.  94, 

A  sound  mechanical  construction  of  the  commutitor 


_____■   drawn  copper,  wiih  iheir  ImuUting  strip*  of 

mic*,  are  built  up  into  a  cylinder,  tightly  damped 
togetber,  and  turned  in  the  lathe;  at  each  end  a  V-thaped 
groove  \a  turned,  and  into  these  are  fitted  rings  of  micanil 
of  rorrcaponding  section  ffig-  ig);  the  whole  is  then  tlippe 
over  a  cait  iron  sleeve,  and  at  either  end  strong  rings  are  force 
into  the  V-shaped  grooves  under  great  pressure  and  hied  by 
DuAibcf  of  duftly-pitched  tightening  bolla.  In  dynamos  drive 
by  aleam-turbiiiea  in  which  the  pcripherut  speed  of  the  coir 
mutator  is  very  high,  rings  of  steel  arc  frequently  shrunk  on  111 

in  every  caie  the  copper  must  be  entirely  insulated  riom  tl 
BuppoRing  body  of  metal  by  the  interposit  ioo  oimica  or  raicanii 
It  of  tbe  Mclcn  undn 


lom- — tt  has  to  supply  the  magnetic 

in  the  armature,  uvc  for  tbe  air-gap 
It  between  the  pole-iysiem  and  the  1 
iJoiury  and  the  other  rotitl 


773 

oling  calls  lor  the 


id,  lastly.  It  has 
itbin  tbe  air-gapi 
I  the  best  advaa 


re  made.  Keneraily 
el  f  orgiDgs  "  and  good  "  ^ur  aUel "  i  lypkAl 
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{B.H)cur 


DYNAMO 


m  ncctlQE  Ihe  maEKCtlnnE  Foi 


wiihdilliTc 


Jot  B»  16.000.  WhaEn¥rthpinaicnal.ir(heliu<-<!viuilvtNepTc»ed 
IDAhlBli  vaJuclbcampen-turruarE  vny  largi^r  incmicdowiilA  to 
iti  approachinE  latuntion.  aiul  Ihit  implia  CILbcT  1  lane  amoupt 

pTwr^y  in  ihcir  exciuiioa.  Henrt  thm  is  a  limit  impwd  by 
pnctial  conNdcraliona  to  the  dtnaity  at  *hicb  tKc  maEncI  dioukj 
H  wt>rk«rl,  atid  Ihit  MmEt  may  be  placed  at  about  B^ittflaatot 


. ^     iybccorncveakcncdand 

U  Ih»  likrly  to  take  ptao  in  dvoamo 

. ma  any  diflcrcnce  in  tbe  iHiEihi  of  tb 

mu^  ticatcr  ptrceatacc  rliSfETDCF  in  the  flu 

dyDAiDDa  with   lotlK  air-gap*.     Id  IDOIhcd  anr -..„ 

air-npa  the  ihaJi  miut  od  tKia  actouDt  be  auflickntly  ttroiig  1 
withAnd  tfae  atnaa  vitbout  appTtdabLe  bcfX^OE. 

Keference  builretdy  been  made  10  ibe  impotiance  in  dyDiir 

daijiiof  the  ^nlElEniHiuiiBn  ofUcfuxduf  10  s  gives  oumb- 

el  ■mpue-tutni  WDUDd  on  the  Geid-miEUl,  or,  coi 

^**  v«f)eLy,  of  the  nuaber  of  anipetT-tums  whidi  ani 

^^        be  furnished  by  ih(  eidting  a>ilt  in  Older  that  a  I 


ipok.    ; 


1  equally  important  piobieBi 


pafaoi 


H.  A.  Rowlacd  and  R.  H.  M.  Gounquel 

of  both  may  be  especially  conneded  w 

Hopkinun,  from  hia  ptactical  appliul ' 

daign  of  Lhe  Edison -Ilopklnson  mad 

"  Dynamt>- Electric  Machinety."^  The  publifati^D  of  iJus  |fc 

in  1S86  begins  Lbe  Kcond  eii  in  the  hisloiy  ol  the  dyimw 

it  at  once  raised  its  design  from  the  levd  of  empitiCAl  mJcsKj- 

thumb  to  n  seicoce,  and  is  thus  worthy  la  be  ranked  u  tin 

necessary  suppiemcni  of  lbe  originat  disuiverics  of  F»cadaj. 

The  proctsi  of  predetermining  the  ctceEUry  mmpne-tons  ■ 

citension  10  the  eomplelc  dynamo,  it  consuls  merely  in  tki 
division  of  the  magnetic  circuit  into  auch  portions  us  luvc  tk 
same  sectional  area  and  permeability  and  cany 

must  exist  between  the  eiuis  of  cjuJi  section  of 
order  thai  the  flu  nay  pan  Ibroogh  il 
nrtnfin  for  the  Kveral  poniooi  into  wbich  ine  ma. 
is  divided,  and  tbe  separate  items  uc  aumoKd 


lI  ihx 
then  cKlciJatrd 


iceo  the  Lron  o[  lhe  pole-pic 


.  --. -.  ..-.chlhepcrmeal^ily  itctHttcxM 
II  deiuity.  and  in  the  C.C.S.  arBem  b  umtj, 
he  length  and  ard  of  the  lipgte  air-sap  In  cm. 
aacE  of  (he  doubte  air-gap  is  iI,;a„  tint  iti 


"rSiedl 


'3S7  CCS.  units  of  maiBetomolivt  fonc  Ibe  eicitiiia  pmti  in 

. ,j^  „^„  ,^,  („  ^(„p,  i,  X,-B^Jiwi. 

of  tbe  ana  A,  a  small  allamn 
■  which  extend  beyond  the  uctini 

no  longer  unifCMnnly  distributed  ewer  the  air-gap  an*,  bm  u* 
Ksdiuted  into  i' ■■— '-  -'  -■ ■■  — ■■  =-* 

K>onding  to  the  f 


nd  slots.    Funbcr,  tbe  linea  curve  round  iatii 
w  that  their  average  length  of  path  in  tbe 

1  be  nude  lor  this  by  Ukiac  an  incnsaed  length  at  air^ia 

I,,  when  m  is  the  ralio  wuaiw,^m  dnuilylm«m  inaUy.  of  wlQi 

le  value  is  chiefly  determined  bv  the  ratios  of  the  width  of  taul 


pole-faci 


'Andeitendedby  G.  Kac 
Dynamo- Elect  tic  Machines, 

IDisJ.andE.Hopkinion. 
rrdiu..May6.  ISM:  this  n 

on  "  Dynamo-Elctlric  Maehi...., 

and  both  arc  reprinted  Is  Oitiaef  Ptfai 
itU  AUM  Sutjmu. 


Oa  Modern  CaBdnmBCaRca 
.  f  Kil.  C£.  VOL  liaaiii.  p.  I  jk 
rnimo-Eln:lik  M«^nery  *>M. 
(ihj-f  aiModed  in  a  •Econd  (km 
Aty.  5k.,  Feb.  ij.ilyi. 
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DYNAMO 

i1  fidd.    If,  clKRfOR.  ■  cnnln  Ihii  h  to 


■  ofntalkn.  Tbilil 
■cas  tae  ipBce  \out  tbmi  ' 
the  diiki  Of  through  Ui 


.  fenglb  of  ihr  I  ... 

I  the  ptJt  IcnitK  of  the  armaturf 

atUatiai  duCTi.  vhicb  an 


, ,.inj(di»ti  _ 

dcductkin  avmtc*  about  7  lo  to  %  of  tbe  fmf  Itneth 
latter.  etptCUUy  in  larie  mnUipour  naclimo,  b  wt 
important  iooL  After  calculBtfiii  tbe  denifty  al  di?HV 
ol  the  teeili.  reference  hu  now  to  be  made  to  ■  (B,H)  or  { 
curve,  from  irfiich  may  be  found  (be  Dumber  of  in  ,  .  . 
required  per  on.  lenath  of  path.  Thit  numlxr  nuy  be  cnim 
u  ■  fuKIufl  o(  the  iaaity  in  the  teeth,  and  if/  (B,)V  iu  ayn 


.. I  renired  _  _   _._ 

vuying  lengthsj    but  Hiice  the  rducthily  of  the  iron ,__ ^ 

take  for  the  length  of  palh  (f«)  the  mFnimum  peripheral  distance 
betveeq  the  edgn  of  adjacent  pole-faces,  and  then  asfume  the 
maCUpuni  value  ci  the  deniity  of  the  tinea  aa  boldinff  throughout 
thia  entire  path.  In  ring  and  dnip  machinea  the  Oui  iawing  from 
one  pale  divides  jnta  two  hali^  in  tbe  armature  corr.  io  that  the 

the  radial  depth  of  the  diiki  in  cenlinKtrn  and  *- the  net  length  of 
iron  an,  Tb*  Iota!  endtini  power  rHjuiml  baween  the  pole- 
pwet  la  Iherrlarr,  at  Do  Load,  Xv*X.+X|+X*,  vfaere  X«  — 
KB^J,;  in  order,  however,  Io  allow  Tor  the  effect  ol  the  aimature 
cumnl.  which  increaaei  with  tbe  load,  a  further  term  Xt  mun  be 
added. 

i 


"  dnce  they  produce  a  ctw-Acld, 

'  y*"  wbich.whencombinedwith tbeiyn- 

metrical  field,  cauaea  the  leaduif 
10  be  treakened  and  the  trailing  pole-nrDera  u  id  be 
lie  neutral  line oT  aero  Beld  being  Ihua  twined rornrdi 


are  JUf ted  forward. 

iS&^',Fs 

thata 

er  of  ampere-tuinit  f 

Do  and 

J-C. 

«e  in  effect  «^nd^ml 

midiaWly 

pfTw,and 

■SSa-T.'XS 

"by'tic  . 

itrt  oppoition  to  tbe 

on  the 

Wk-pieees.   The  amutuiv 

sasi 

lata  the 

within  twice  tbe  ancle 

Ems  Dib.  -hC,  agua  pniilucing  diRortioi 


X-AT-o8B,Ji,+/|B0al,+/(B.>I.+X,+/(BJt.       (]) 
If  tbe  magnet  com  an  of  wrought  inin  01  ail  Beel,  and  tbe  ypVt 

corTennnding  to  tbe  different  nUleiialii  ij.  iniJ^jCsJ^-^B^ 
In  the  ordinary  multipolar  machine  with  u  many  magnet-caili  a< 
there  are  poles,  each  ccqi  muu  Eumiah  ball  tbe  above  niiiwh*r  of 

tbe  only  Jom  01  maffm 
woond^  with  aoipere<tt 

^ven  ^pe  is  therefore  prirnarily  a  quntion  of  diatribul-  ^saa^^ 
tng  tbe  wiadiDE  aa  far  as  poaaible  uniformly  upon  the  ciruuit.  and 
aa  the  wlodiflf  muK  be  aoreor  leaaceaeeinraitd  into  ooil^  it  resolvn 
itielf  Into  the  aeceiiity  o(  iatrodacia*  a*  laa(  air-palbs  as  poiuUc 
betvccn  any  ourfacea  which  are  at  oiffereat  magnetic  potentials. 
No  iroB  ahould  be  brouiht  acar  the  —^i**  srfa£h  does  not  form 
part  of  the  laasaetle  ekcidi  proper,  asd  eoieeially  no  iron  ihouhl  be 
brought  aeat  Qw  pok*.  betveeo  irfiieh  the  difference  of  magnetic 
poteatial  pnetkaOy  reaehea  its  maiiaiDn  nine.    In  drfauli  ol  a 

the  BnrfiaUe  dinction  of  tbe  leabge  Bat  must  be  aisumed  fmni 
the  drawiag.  and  the  air  aaimndiDg  the  machine  must  be  mapped 
out  ialB  uaa,  between  which  the  penneances  lie  cakulalcd  as 
closely  as  poiabte  by  means  of  sotb  appmimale  f  omuloe  aa  those 
devised  by  Pnlesaor  G.  Forbes.  .   , 

In  the  (arlirst  "  migne«HlectTic "  machines  permanent  alecl 
magnets,  either  ample  or  compound,  were  employed,  and  for  many 
years  these  were  retained  in  certain  altcmatcn,  aofae  ____  , 
of  which  an  still  in  use  for  are  lighliaf  in  lifhtbouaK-^^*" 
But  since  (be  £eld  tbey  furai^  is  v^y  weak,  a  great  *'*'' 

boa  cketrDBuant,  whidi  could  I 

He  Im.  Aa  tarty  aa  iSji  Faraday'  ei 
and  after  iBjo  ib^  giadually  u 


t  leelaced  by  sefl  "" 

■  made  la  yield  a  much  mot* 


'Bxf.  Kb.,  aeries  L  i4,par.  in.  la  ItuWhealatoneandCoolK 
patented  the  use  of  vollaic"  maEncta  in  place  «f  seraaiieiit 
macBCI*  (No.  lo^u). 


;  the  cumni  ihrongh  each  uctor 

lo  the  amount  o[  in  luilan  whkb  d 

lad  »  lo  keep  the  cuirent-dcraity  lad 

Ihe  contacli  uiuCorm  iDd  contlul.    Ai 

nsily  in  Ibe  two  poitions  of  tbt  bnsli 

inl  of  hut  b  devetopH  at  Ibc 

,   ind  this  in  the  £rst  plaft  affords  an  add;- 

lionil  nutlet  for  the  dissipation  of  the  slorcd  eners'  of  ihc  cm]. 

while  alter  revcual  of  Ihe  turreni  it  is  Ihc  acrompaiuBieBi  d 

a  le-storage  ol  Ihe  required  catlgf.    This  cncijy,  as  well  s 

tbat  wbicfa  is  spent  in  heating  the  coil,  can  in  faci,  in  dclaok  J 

other  KHiices,  be  derived  through  the  action  of  tin 

MBily  from  Ihe  dectiical  output  of  Ibe  lesl  ol  ~Uh 
anaattiie  iHnding,  and  so  only  indirectly  En 

lapnclice,  when ihcnormaltDntact-rnisiiuiceof  the bnuha 
is  hiw  rclalivej)'  lo  the  rcsiBlanfe  of  the  coil,  as  is  the  case 
metal  hnishes  of  copper  or  brara  gnuic,  but  little  benefit  a 
obtained  from  the  action  of  the  i  /  ^ 
eierts  aa  appreciable  effect  until  close  towards  the  end  a[  Ihr 
period  ol  Jion-circuit.  and  then  only  with  such  a  hi^or 
duuiiy  at  the  tioiling  edge  of  Ihe  leaving  sector  that  al 
moment  of  parting  Ihc  bnidi-t ip  is  fined,  or  its  m«tal  volaiilind, 
and  sparking  has  in  fact  >el  in.  With  such  bnobet,  Ibca.  it 
^  aid  of  a  nveninc  EJIF. 

iprastd  upon  Ihe  coil  by  the  magneti 

■  moving.    U  such  a  mcning  field  a 


1,  its  E.H.F.  Ii  oppowd 
dirxcU'on  ul  the  curreut.  and  the  coil  ii  [faerefoR  drivl 
umature  (aiwaid  u  in  a  molor:  it  thui  ifiordi  ■  mdy 
o[  i^idljF  diuipatiog  put  of  the  initial  energy  in  the  f 
■nechulctl  woik  instead  ol  as  heal.  Alter  the  cune 
been  reversed,  the  converse  pnKcas  seta  in,-  and  the 
mover  directly  expends  mechaidcaJ  energy  not  only  in  ] 
the  coil,  but  also  ia  storing  up  electromagnetic  energy 
rapidity  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  revervnj 
The  required  direction  of  exCemal  fidd  can  be  <AU]ned 
dynamo  by  shilling  the  brushes  forward,  to  thai  the 
circuiini  coil  enters  into  the  fringe  uf  lines  isauicg  frc 
te>di>t  pole-tip,  ij.  by  giving  the  bnuJm  an  "  ancle  ol 
An  objection  to  this  procesa  is  that  the  main  flux  is  t 
weakened  owing  to  (he  bdt  of  badt  ampen-turtu  whid) 
(t.  tupra).  A  still  greater  objection  is  that  the  amount 
aagk  of  lead  tnuM  be  suited  lo  the  value  ol  the  bad,  the  < 
tive  power  ol  ceppet  bniibes  being  very  fnall  if  the  rr 
E.mIf.  Ii  Dot  ckeely  adiuMed  In  proportioo  to  the  u 

Oa  this  Kcotint  melal  biusbc*  have  been  aimosl  c 
mpeneded  by  oirbaa  mouldnl  tnto  bud  blocks.  With 
owing  to  tbdr  highet  specific  confict-Tesiitaiice,  a  ver 
aiderahle  reversing  effect  can  be  obtained  through  tlie  ac 

sparkiessncss  can  be  obtained  tbrougbout  tho  entire  it 
load  cl  the  machine  with  a  filed  position  ol  the  hrusha 
if  the  work  which  tbey  are  cslied  upon  to  perform  exceeds  < 
limits,  Ibcy  tend  to  beconu  overheated  with  consequeol  g 
orspukini  at  their  tips,  so  that,  wherever  possible,  ii  ii  ad 
to  tnntDrce  their  action  by  a  cecuin  araouni  of  reversini 
the  brushes  being  let  so  that  Jts  strength  it  roughly  cotn 
uy,  half  load. 

In  the  cue  d  dynamos  driven  by  ileaD-turbines,  tp 
commutation  is  evedally  difficult  lo  obtain  owing  to  tl 
tpeed  of  rotation  and  the  very  abort  space  of  lime  In  whi 
current  bai  to  be  revened.  Spcdal  "reverting  poles' 
become  neceaaiy;  these  are  wound  wiLb  ougnetiilnE  c 
aeries  with  the  main  armature  current,  so  that  the  strer 
field  which  they  yidd  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  c 
which  has  to  be  reversed.  These  again  may  be  comhlnc 
a  " cuapensating  winding"  embedded  in  the  pole-fac 
carrying  cujTcnt  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  an 
ampere-tuma,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  cross  effect  of  tlu 
and  prevent  distortion  of  the  resultant  field. 


a  cDnliauously  generated  by 
hiouftK  the  windings  of  the  ».».-....«.....  ^.. 
Ltmature.  at  well  as  by  tlie  action  of  hyiti 
iMy  lurrenn  in  the  armalune  and  pole-piecei. 
if  llie  beat  be  In  the  Aeld-mtinH  or  in  the  ant 


, it  enabliibcd  beiwee 

and  the  aurmundini  air  that  the  rate  at_  which  the  heal  u 


whlcj[  k 


mted.    Evidcrl 


being  leneratef 

depend  on  the  extent  and  ^ect iveneu  of  tho  cooling  surfai 
which  ndslian  tafcca  pltce,  upon  the  pitience  or  abtence 
currents  of  lir  set  up  by  the  rotation  ol  ittelt  or  Burmundlif 


9  the  ■quan'of  the  current  paKiag  througli  them  multli^ 

only  iodirtclty  aflecled  by  dnaifhu  of  tic  due  to  the  mtatin| 
tare.  Hence  for  machine*  of  a  given  type  and  of  limilBr  propi 
it  linot  Afiieiilt  to  dacidg  UDjn  (ome  method  of  leckoning  tl 
Ing  surface  of  the  magnet  coHs  St.  such  that  tlie  Hie  of  tempi 
above  that  of  the  aarroundliK  air  may  be  predicted  Inim  an  ec 
bI  the  form  l>-jlWfS>.  where  W-ihe  nie  in  wtttt  at  whk 
isgenented  inihe  coils,  and  ft  is  tome  cootcaoi  depending  u[ 
end  method  of  reckooioe  their  cooling  tirrfacc.  At  a  gene 
the CDolIu  surface  of  a  fiM-coil  ii  recWcned  at  nquBJ  to  thee 
oaler  euriace  of  its  wire,  the  influence  oi  the  end  Rnngci 

altcted,  or  enlv  tshen  into  tccoiinl  h  the  case  of  nri 
bint  wound  Whh  a  coaiidenhle  depth  of  wire.    In  tlic 
the  Fotating  armalura  a  similar  formutt  mmi  be  conttrucU 


,Google 
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be  laid 


DYNAMO 


«fro. 


ly  lime  is  on  (he  side  nctying  ifae  smdlet  current 
alar  and  drive  the  olber  as  a  dynamo,  *a  at  lo 
Item.  The  direclly-coupled  sleam  dynamo  may 

re  loraierly  cominon  in  cenlia)  ilitioni.     The 
Tanged  in  progreisive 


in  Urge  1 


nay  be,  jjo  oi 

1  are  usually  at 


gulalia. 


dual  changes  ol 
supplying  can 


lor  lighting 

lyttem  undei'lhe  gi 

viriable  reiiiUncn  i 

Genernton  used  t< 

load  and 

compounded,  so  Ihal  the  voltage  rises  Ig  550  volts  at  the  maii- 
muin  load,  and  ibus  compenialct  lor  the  loss  o(  voltt  over  the 
iransmiliing  tines.  For  arc  lighting  it  was  lormeriy  usual  to 
employ  a  diss  of  dynamo  obicb,  Imin  the  nature  of  its  con- 
itruction,  was  called  an  "open-tail"  oiachine,  and  which  gave 

in-Hoiaion  lypes  *i 


irE.M.F.  ranged  Ire 


lifor 


cuirenl  wis  maintained  conltant  over  1  wide  range  oi  volto 
Bui  as  their  efficiency  was  low  and  they  could  not  be  applied 
any  other  purpose,  they  have  been  largely  superseded  in  ceni 
stations  by  closed-coil  dynamos  or  alternators,  which  can  z 
lighting.    • 


ualed  at 


to  be  supplied 


;c  Ctoi 


roltages  Iroi 


reality  motors]  riv 
;    the   at 


1   of    1 


furnished  by 
the  dynamo. 


to  are  often  wound 

d,  Ibe  one  to  reeeive  the  high-pressi 
and  the  olbet  to  collect  the  low-pressure  cur 
the  dynamo. 

In  all  Urge  central  naltan  it  is  nteenary 
ihoiild  be  enable  o^  beiog  run  <■  pojaiUI,  ro  i^a^  lucu  umihu^ 
may  tie  combined  on  (he  amt  "  omnlbui  ban  "  and  thence  dti- 
liibuted  (0  the  neiworlc  of  feedera.  With  simple  .huot-wound 
nuchinn  this  ii  easly  effected  by  coupling  together  Icrminalt  of 
ke  iJgn  when  tbt  voltage  of  the  two  or  more  nachinaare  ckiidy 

-  -'     "'■-■■ '  -rounddyHinosnot  only  DHiit  the  eiteroal 

ouplcd  lofcther,  but  the  iundioia  of  the 

.: :.jrr. t-    -o„„,«^    by  ,„ 

■     eE-M.F. 


fermlzula  of  lil 

bruih  leads  i 

"  equahiina  "  lead  of  low  re 


bua.  tl 


otboiriK,  ikoukl  the  E.] 

loir  Ibe  voltage  of  the  omninii 

pofarity  being  reversed  by  a  back 

kVh   !*  ■•  t*  Hk»1lal 


.leolhetawith  which , 

OwinglotheiMcessarypreaeiiceia  tbecontinuDus<urrer 

of  the  commulatar.  with  in  attendant  tiabilily  to  >pariil ..  _ 

brabcft,  aod  further,  owing  to  tbediScufly  of  iniulatJnK  the  iDtaiing 
amuturc  wireft,  a  pmauRof  3000  volts  baa  KUom  txen  exceeded 
id  any  uue  cDntiauoat^urreDE  machine,  and  has  bren  given  above 
as  the  liinLiina  voltage  of  the  class.  If  therefore  it  u  reouired  to 
work  with  higher  pretaurei  In  otder  to  secure  ecanomy  in  the  trani- 


fuessure  at  60,000  volts.     Four  groups  of  machines  in  Hrii 
employed,  each  gmup  CDnniling  of  four  machinea  in  Hriei 

raachCiei  is  Mpatalely  iiuulated  Ema  eaith,  the  foundation  bciof 


m  the  body  of  the  naehine;  btao 

pow«  over  very  tang  dinances,  II 

t  be'mare°lhaioir^y  insulated."' 


forUA-Hhaie 

e  to  the  alteT»»i 
'  cons  may  be 


?ts 


employed  in  alternatingHrurreiil  systems  h 
er  and  light  varies  between  such  wide  liBBl 

b  standard  frequeBcies  of  aj,  j* 
maximum.  High  frequencies  iDv<rfve  laiii 
jnet  coils,  owing  to  the  greater  number  fd  pole 
.of  power  in  theirndtalion,  but  (tKallematc 
:what  lighter. and  the  transfoimetsare  cbeape 
'  "  '  '  M  prejudicial  cBeO! 


re  llghlini  " 


e  effected  by  ibe  alier- 

n,  since  below  ibb  value  the 
a  detect  the  periodic  alteration  in  the  light  *■  the  carixiiB 
ilcly  cool  and  become  heated.  Thus  fiH  cambined  li^tin( 

I  is  designed  solely  or  chiefly  for  the  distrihulioo  of  power, 
lower  frequency  is  prelersble.  On  this  accouDt  35  was 
d  by  the  engineers  for  the  Niagara  Falls 
n,  alter  careful  consideration  of  the  pmb 


Thet 


Ig  field-m 


in  fig.  10.   The  coils  of  the  armature,  which    ^ 
must  tor  high  voltages  be  heavily  insulated,  are  then    1 
not  subjected  10  (be  additional  stresses  due  lo  centri- 
fugal force;  and  further,  the  collecting  ri 
must  be  attached  to  the  rotating  portion 
the  eiciling  current  at  a  low  voltage. 

The  homopolar  machine  possesses  the  advantages  that  01^ 
a  single  eiciling  coil  is  required,  whatever  the  number  <.f  pator 
projections,  and  that  both  the  annalure  and  Geld-magDel  cods 
iry.     From  fig.  8  it  will  be  seen  tfiat  il  a  bm 


ihroughlh 


Fit;.]6. 
ina  sweep  past,  and  these  Utter  amf 
be  likened  10  a  number  of  "  keepers."  which  complete  iIk 
magnetic  circuit.  From  the  action  of  the  totaling  itoa  mtaq 
they  may  also  be  considered  aa  the  indudng  elementi  <■ 
"  inductors,"  and  the  homopolsi  machine  is  tbence  abo 
known  as  (be  "inductor  altersalor."  II  the  end  of  the 
color  marked  5  in  fig.  t  a  split  up  into  a  numbet  of  S  pdai 
projections  similar  to  the  N  poles,  a  second  set  of  anoatore  coik 
may  be  amnged  opposite  to  them,  and  wc  obtain  u  indhelor 


Bhaaator  with  daubfe  armatDR.  Or  iht  psUi  piojcctiou 
*he  ivo  cnd>  niiy  be  lUggcred,  ud  ■  vagle  ■imatuic  windi 
l>c  p*s>cd  ttnighl  thtDngh  ihE  (tnatun,  u  in  Hg.  jA,  wh. 
sbowi  ai  ihr  Eide  ibe  appearance  af  Ibe  revolving  inductor  » 
ill  ciown  ol  polar  projectiom  in  due  lion  opposite  to  the  gi 
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0  defocm  it.    Tbe 


between  the  polai  prajectioni  of  the  other  ring.    £ut  in  i| 
of  lit  advantage  oF  the  aingk  Ualioniry  eidttng  coil,  ihc 

ductoi  alieciutor  hai  such  a  high  degree  of  Icitage,  and  Ihe  efl 
of  innalure  reaction  a  so  deirimenial  in  il,  thai  the  (ypc  I 
been  gradually  abandoned,  and  a  return  has  been  almoit  unti 
ully  made  1o  the  hetcrDpotai  alternator  with  imerna]  polei 
radiating  okitwaids  fmn  a  circular  yoke-ring.    The  construction 
of  a  typical  machine  o(  this  class  ii  iUuslraled  in  Gg,  37. 

designed  to  viLhsland  cenlrilugal  force,  and  are  bcU  composed 

is  secured  by  the  edges  ol  the  pole- 
pole  and  tightly  comptcu  l!n 
igT  the  only  effect  from  cenlrifugol  loi 


■diacent  layers.    The 


against  Ibe  yohci 
then  to  conprcsi  siiu  lunn 
the  pole-shoes  without  dcfi 
cast  steel  of  circular  or  oblo 
yoke-ting,  or  are  built  up 
When  the  peripheral  speed 


being  reliable . 
trenglb.    II  ih 


[tion,  bolted  to  the  riRi  ol  Ihe 
In  laminations  af  sheet  sieel. 
7  high,  Ihe  yoke-ring  will  be 


part  of  the  frame  and  the  other  hxne,  wfth  IraBsvene  bold 
passing  right  through  from  side  to  side  (fig.  jt)-  l"  order  to 
lessen  the  weight  ol  the  structure  and  iu  eipense  in  material, 
the  cast  iron  frani*  haa  in  same  caies  been  entirely  diipcnted 
with,  and  braced  tie-rods  have  been  used  to  render  the  effective 
iron  of  the  armature  tore-diiki  lelt-iuppotting. 

OwingtothehiRh  speed  of  Ihe  turbo-aliemator.iti  rotor  catb 
for  the  ulmoM  care  in  its  design  to  withstand  the  eflict  af 
centrifugal   force  with- 
out any  shilling  of  Ihe 

■erure  a  pcrltcl  balance- 


in  fig.  38.  which  shows 
a  portion  of  the  hiwer 
half   after   removal  ol 
the    lictd -magnet. 
With  open  slols  the 


ing  to  Ihe  great 


>  For  eiperimenis  00  high-frHiuencv  cunentt.  NiVob  T«Ia  con- 
structed an  alTprnator  ha^nf  3SJ  poles  and  giving  a  frniuerKy  of 
aboullij,ooo(./oaji>.  ;»M.  EI«.E«<.  i»9>,il.p.ei).  tic  opposite 
ealreme  is  found  in  allemalors  directly  coupled  to  the  Persons  iteam- 
lurbine.  in  "hich.  with  a  speed  of  jooo  revi.  per  min..  only  t»o 
poles  are  required  to  uve  a  frequency  of  Jo.  By  a  combinatioq 
of  a  Panooa  steam- lurtAne  running  at  I>.000  revi.  per  min.  with  an 
alternator  o(  140  poles  a  frequency  ol  14,000  h»  Iwen  otnaiDcd 

3000  revs,  per  min..  eee  Tmni.  Amn.  Insl.  Elal.  £■(.  vol.  aiKi. 

p.4';- 


.    The  end-connei 
reject    illaight    0 


sra  of  each  group  ol  coib 
.    froi       ■         ■  - 


jiwarda  alternately  with  those  of  ihe  other  phases, 
that  they  may  dear  one  another  (fig.  jj).  A  wooden  we 
driven  into  a  groove  at  tbe  lop  of  each  slot  Is  often  u 
to  lock  the  coil  in  place.  With  slots  nearly  doled  U 
top,  the  coils  arc  formed  by  hand  b^  thieadiu   tbo   1 


C.OOi^H 


78o 

the  ilo 
U-ihipc 


IhriHigh  tuba  of  mlciiuw  oi 


y  pRpired  pip«  lining  ! 
Mout  tan  ol  topptr  o(  | 
If  and  doocd  by  loldered     j 


HB  of  tht  imUHIUKOui  currenu,  nckwml  ■■ 

-,_,  ..-J*  U  iTw  i^iet  be  dUftrammatically  rrpmmtcd 
rcUlivetiKularpantiiHiol  tbecoikiii  Aft.  to, Ibctunmi  in' 
A  and  D  dTllen  iiiphaH  trocn  the  nimnt  in  Uic  rojli  C  ■> 
0  quaner  of  a  [Knod  or  w*i  bene 
npiaced  by  ihc  tingle  wire  Miihull 
paih  hr  the  cumtnt  o(  the  t>  ' 
ma.    At  any  iniuni  llie  vi 


ly  ICDHI  Ibeir  ■blpe 


,_,.    Such  a  melfaDJb  liii_..  . 

mtik  anHaiti.  aad  (ita  »  pnftctly  nrm- 
■Mtrical  Igtir-phaM  lyUcin  d  djuribuliDn. 

(kit  rautea.  and  there  ii  waving  in  copper  in 

Uul  Ihe  windinf  o(  Ibe  annalurc  ihould  lonn  a  cluini  cin:uit. 
>-the  effective  valun  ol  one  pbaie  A.  the  voliigr  lictirceti 

pair  o(  adjiee-'  " —  -  ••■-  •"■ '■  -  — •  >-■ —  — ' 

•  andAfce 


be  united  tOEether  at  the  centre,  and  three  extcmal  m 
r  requited.  Tp  thi.  Hat  or  "Y  ■■  lonncuon,  if  e  be 
voluie  ol  each  phiie.  or  the  vollaije  twtveen  any 


41  any  pair  o[  wvc*  H  tvK 


78. 


■  mudicucRnt,  but  only  l/l'7Jlt 


neithcvalDet. 


fxodi  the  unii 

the  pdo  Ind  ii 


^ndtk'ei 


■HtLuug  effect  are  intnraud  ova-  a  perwd  ukl  avenaed,  due 
■munt  beiog  tiken  ol  the  nmnbci  ol  ifiiis  per  ceil-iide  and  ol  the 
diSemt  phaKaof  the  cuirenu  in  the  polypluK  machine,  expreitiaiu 
aiEubtaiaed  fat  the  equivalent  craBiciddiRCIampete-turiKaC  the 
■rnulure  ■■  actii^upon  a  pair  of  pole*.  For  a  given  vindina  and 
current,  the  deterniiunc  factor  in  either  the  one  or  the  otner  it 
faund  la  be  the  rditive  phu*  angle  between  the  axii  o<  a  coil  in 

of  a  pole,  the  lianivtnc  mKtion  bang  intipDniaiial  to  the  coHne 


angle  of  lag  a 


Evidently  thcniare  the  chancteritti 

cuncnt  and  terminal  *tiltt  will  with p  

depend  on  the  nature  of  the  load,  whether  inductive  or  non^nduclive, 
and  upon  the  amount  of  inductance  already  poue*aed  by  ihe  arnu- 

c  itiril.    With  an  inductive  hud  it  unU  rail  more  n^ly  I 


Inii _ 

mainulned  under  an 


',  convenely,  if  the  jnitial  voltage  ii  to 


Cleaning  load.  lb 

„  „  . than  11  the  k*.  — - 

practical  vorking  nany  diAdvantagee  reiult  from  t 
Ihe  lominal  E.M.F.  unda  incteadng  load,  le  that  b 
and  full  load  the  variation  In  temunal  voltage  with 

'--'■-•  -(I  healiqc  or  by  Iti  armature  n 


la  the  oelpi 


lie  lini 


to  any  iparkini  at  the  brutbea,  but  to  the  drop  in  terminal  v 
at  Ihe  current  h  tncreaied,  and  the  contcauenl  difficulty  in 
tuning  a  conttant  potential  on  the  external  circuit. 

The  joint  operatloa  «l  aeveral  altematon  to  that  tbor  oulpuu 
may  be  delivered  into  the  Maw  eiiBnal  dreuit  it  iharply  dii- 
-^  tingulihed  from  the  earrapsading  problem  is  continoooi 

l^L^,  current  dymnoa  by  the  Decenary  condition  that  the 
TTIS  »ii't  be  In  lynchnniltn.  ij.  not  only  nuit  they  be  ■ 
ZJZC  driven  that  their  (rcquenty  ia  the  lane,  but  tbtir  E.M.F. 
mutt  be  in  phaH  or.  aa  It  ia  alio  eaprcaaed,  the  nactuni 
BiHl  be  im  (Up.  Although  in  pnctke  it  i>  impsaaible  to  nai  Iw, 
altanaioci  in  Kin  unlcaa  tbey  an  ri^ly  coupkd  titetber— which 
viitiully  leducei  thcoi  to  one  machine — two  or  more  machine*  <-- - 
be  run  in  paiallel.  at  >a<  Am  durtibed  by  H.  Wilde  in  iSM  i 
aubaeiuenily  ledemoniirated  by  J.  HopluTiion  and  W.  G.  Ada 
In  itii.    TW  E.M.F.'t  ihauUlie  ai  DEiiIy  at  poatible  is  ■ 


^ itor  on  the  Letter  at  a  motor.     Kokx  the  lagging  machine 

u  acceleialcd   aad   tbe   Icadins   machine   ia  retarded,   until   ihdr 
freqiienciea  and  phaae  are  again  tbe  lame. 

Tbe  chief  ute  ol  the  altemaloi  haa  already  beta  alluded  10. 
SiDc«  it  can  be  eoiploycd  to  produce  very  high  pnatures  either 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  translonnen,  it  i* 
ipeoaUy  adapted  to  the  decliical  Inni  mission  of       ^^ 
tnergy  over  long  dittanco.^    1b  tbB  cariy  dayt  of       aai^a. 

adopted  for  a  grcal  number  of  centiil  staliont;  the  machinea, 
led  to  give  a  proaiire  of  aooo  void,  supplied  tranafonnen 


While  tl 


Ulot 


isblei 


I  the  weight  of  copper  ia 
the  mains,  the  alternating  cuirtnl  again  came  into  favour, 
aa  reoderin^  it  poaaible  to  place  the  central  station  In  tome 
convenient  site  far  away  from  the  disLricI  which  it  was  In  sctvl. 
The  pioneer  centnl  station  in  this  direction  was  the  Dcptford 
italion  of  Ihe  London  Electric  Supply  Corporation,  which  fur- 
nished curRRt  to  the  heart  ol  London  from  a  distance. ol  7  m. 
In  thiacAie.  however,  the  allematois  were  single-phase  and  gave 
the  bigh  picssui«  of  io,Dao  volta  immediately,  while  moi« 
iccently  the  tendency  hu  b«n  to  employ  step-up  Iranstormen 
and  a  polyphaic  system.  The  advanigge  of  the  laiLu  is  ihii 
Ihe  current,  after  readung  Ibc  distant  tub-sutions,  cac  be  dealt 
with  by  rotary  convctiere,  through  which  it  ii  tranifonned 


*reldini,  smeltinK  in  electric  fumaces,  and  other 
processes  where  heating  effects  are  alone  lequii 
currents  needed  therein  on  be  produced  without 

interposed  to  lower  the  voltage  and  ItiU  furthci 


d  for 
metallurgical 


ncndatlon  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the 
in  tupply  electrical  eneisy  through 
.ial,  or  through  rotaiy  converters  in 


1  andr.  Wallih  Tit  Dytumt  (London, 

■  ■  '     fiif  dttt  Dywamobau  "''  """ 

u  ^  EUiirical  Enp 


CvttnU  ani  A 

fc.  P.  SteinllSi! 
E.  Amokl.  DU  i 
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Pcfy^kiSt  ifiuti 
Apparat^  and  1 
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DYNAMOMETER 


DnrAMOHBTSB  (Gr.  Urgjtu,  itnaith,  ud  lAiptt,  : 
meuuie),  an  uutiumuil  for  mauutini  (occe  ciened  by  mac 
uunils  lud  DuchiDO.     The  name  hai  b«ii  ^ipUed  gcnenlly  t 


Lindiofm: 
eumplc  dcctric  dyiumi 


[»(oti 


tbthoise-pow«to[en^liH»Bdiuolois.  II 
P  rtpm«at  the  aven^  value  ol  (he  component  of  a  force  io  tbe 
tUncIion  of  the  displacement,  i,  of  ita  point  of  ipplication,  Ihe 
aiuiej  the  work  don*  d 


lefon 


lebytl 


a  filed  u 


torrned  product  TV,  wbere  T  it  ihe  averaKa  I 
torque  actios  to  produce  the  diiplacctDeot  t  ladiani.  Tbe 
appuatua  vied  to  meaiore  F  or  T  ii  tl^e  dyounonieler.  The 
ficton  t  ot9  are  olaerved  IndependeDtly.  Apparsliu  [•  added 
to  axne  dynaawnetcra  by  neus  {d  which  a  cuive  ihoiBins  Ihe 
nriatioat  of  F  on  a  diiuoce  but  It  dnwa  automaticallr,  the 
ana  of  Ihe  ditgtam  repieieBtiog  the  work  done;  with  otben, 
integntihg  appantu  li  ooaUned,  tiom  which  (be  work  done 
doiiipsagiven  iii(erval  may  be  read  off  directly. 
to  diMinguiBh  between  abtoiptfon  and 
Id  (be  fint  kind  tbe  mrk  de 


ASarfKtit  Ihmmim1in.—S$.nM  Pn)ny>(  dymHMieRr  (An%. 
CUm.  Phji.  i&i,  vol  If),  which  hu  bees  ntsdified  in  vuioui 
wayi.  conwale  In  ila  orifinal  fono  f4  (wo  lyininetricaUy  thaped 
(itibs  beaux  damped  to  Ihe  eniioe-dult.  When  (hne  are  held 
fnn  tumiof  t  their  Irfclional  reidicaDce  may  be  adjuired  by  mean* 
01  Ddta  on  the  icrewed  bel(a  whicb  hold  them  Iwriher  until  tbe 
•haft  levolvei  at  a  ^vea  ipeed.  To  proinete  imoaibnBi  of  anion, 
the  rubUnf  nirfacca  arc  lubricated.  A  weight  is  moved  alonv  the 
arm  of  one  of  Ihe  bearni  unlD  It  {uft  teept  Ihe  brake  Uady  niidway 
between  the  uopi  which  nuit  be  provided  Io  hold  il  when  Ihe  weiglii 
(aiU  la  do  10.  The  (cnetal  ibeory  of  Ihii  kind  at  brake  ii  a> 
(olUnn:— Let  F  be  the  whole  Iricdoiial  realiunce,  r  the  rnnmon 

' *  which  holdi  the  brake 

■  perpendicular  dinaoce 


diui  ol  the  nibbing  wirfaccL  W  tbe  force  wh 

im  turning  and  wlioae  Une  of  action  li  at  ■  pei 

fnn  Ihe  aida  si  the  •baft,  N  the  revohilla 

'   itCt  w  iu  angnlar  vdodty  in  radiau  per  eeo , , , 

Ihe  adiuftnenu  an  midt  n  that  ina  englBe  mna  ateadily  at  j 
xm  ipeed.  and  that  the  brake  b  bekl^l.  ckai  of  -■--  — ' 
without  oacillation,  by  W.  the  torque  T  exerted  by  ti 
|aa]  to  the  fiiclioiial  torque  Fr  acting  at  the  brake 
-*--- ' -ired  by  the  Katical  nKKBeal  D<  tbe  weight 


di  of  levolulioDj  that  ia 

T-Fr-WR.. 
!  WR  meatun  the  torque 


.   (0 


»d.  ium 


III  with  reaped  to  Ihe  axik    II  Ihe  brake  1>  not 
■enl  about  the  aaii  muB  be  Included.    TbenJnie, 


T-IWR. (i) 

The  factor  *  of  the  product  It  i>  found  by  mean  o(  ■  revolution 
counter.  The  powArof  a  motor  ii  meaaured  by  tbe  race  at  which  it 
workt^ond  tluaiieMprei>edbyT(*B^.^^infooi-poundeperiecond, 
or  7r^  In  hoite-pawer  uoiti.  The  latter  U  conunooly  relemd  to 
at  (he  "brake  hone-power."    The  m^ntenance  ol  the  condillfRu  of 


olfH 


f  betweei 


iDthdrim 


iuK 

f"c^ 

The  princit^  trf  (be  CDmpenttlidg  br 
(l«oa-iS«;)  i>  ihown  Io  61.  t.  A  fie 
wood  block*,  il  eripped  do  the  motor  6 
A,  which,  together  wiifa  W,  ii  adjuite 
Corapeniatioo  Is  effected  by  the  lever  1 
■lotted  end.  engaged  by  a  pin  P  Aied  t 

the,  brake  from  turning  ™  i""^;^. 
irom  the  aiii.    The  D 


z  deviled  by  T.  G.  Appold 
tfheel  or  pulley  by  a  icrcw 


I^Sw'r, 


IWR-tfiR,!."    -        '    -       -  ••       "    """ 

Lord  Kelvin  piiented  a  brake  in   IB^  (fig.  I 

The    nyn 

ping    lidewayi.  _Wheo    the 


(Ion  of  Ihe  ipring  balance  'negligible.  Thui 
nugb  cheap  10  make,  il.  when  *  n  large  enough,  an  em«diu)i 
curate  meaaurliig  ionrument.  readily  applied  and  eaeOy  cont/iAd 
hai  rome  inw  very  uneral  uk  io  recent  yean,  and  haa  pncticaBy 


-rrnl  Pari.).  W.E.Ayrtoii 
and  J.  Peiiy  mcd  a  band  a 
eflecied  by  (he  pulley  drawi 

/aU.  Jf.£.iB77),  twoiimi 


K  brake  in  which  co 


tlinf  out  a  part  of  ibe  ban! 

..I  which  a  knot  hat  been  tied. 

e  invented  by  W.  Froude  («e«  fr». 


DYNAMOMETER 


net,  in  tketi  U 


\M&  in 


fus 


(  •  bo«  mnd  dmnnfcRMt*!  iiimlu  ctntiBtl,  in  | 
«i  B  (hart,  to  which  Biikcyt'  -■   ■  -•      '• 
llipttcal  Kctkn  it  tbui  l(i(i..._     _   .     . 
cnca  of  poclKa  by  equUy  nvotd'vaiief  i_^_^  __  ^^  ,    — 
>   U  held  Hill.  iBd  B  nutcd,  antriCucil  ulion  •«>  up  voni 
__._  ,_  ... ._  ...  p^iirt,;  thuii  nHniniicKU  cimliiic 


_., quired  to  hold  A 

Froude  conitnicted  «  bnkv 

up  looo   H.P.  ■!  90 

■Bin.  by  duj^kating  tbh 

.._j.    Thb    recUced    tbe 

Ib    of    the    ihip    vbow 

culjig  vu  held  (rorn 


pir  mln.  i>  iii.m  loot-poundi, 
■Bd  1  bnka  5  II.  in  cfiamRcr 

Keb  UrtT  unufid  to  ilide  be- 


■nudi 


ilR.bnhe  (• 


Prtc-IniLCK  9r),  p.  1^),  uuhe  Froudc't  turbine  to  obuin  tile 
biirblv  motioc  nHral  VDrticti.  and  amnEins  puuB«  in  ihr  cuing 
!«  ifac  eulry  of  ntrr  >t  the  hub  of  the  i^hecl  ind  it>  ait  il  the 

' "' iMEIfie.  J),  »Ddfiixl.iliMyii.tolbe 

iat  tbe  wr  in  front  ol  it  ibrougb  the  air- 
line  into  the  pocketed  cbanfeen  Vi,  Vi. 
lodfiiullyeKapeKt  the  circumleteiKe, 

.-.myi  k.  k.  in  tbe  find  nim  eriaUiih 

be(*Mn  the  eon*  of  the  vonlcct  sad  tbe  itmo' 

.'  to  3°  H.P.  any  be  nueured  at  100  rrvt.  pet  goia. 

bnke.whcel  of  ihii  kind  iS  is.  in  diameter.  For  otber  ipeed* 

jDoer  variei  at  [he  cube  of  ibc  >pnd.  The  caiinE  it  hdd  from 

tununt  b]p  neightt  haii[iDc  on  u  aiiacbed  aim.   Tbe  cocki  regu- 


!.  Water  en 
;  wbed,  A.  d 
C.    Then  to 

ilD^ni  any  at  F.    Ttieair-ii 

«..,.;™.i™,  \-,m^a  the  «.-- 

.  H.P.  may  t 
bV»b.  - 


—.,»—.—.,,  .^ -i  Iherriore  the  thiekruMof  tbe 

£tm  in  ibe  vonei.     In  tbii  vif  the  bnlte  nay  be  atranted  to 

™G.  1?  AWen't  brake  (tee  Tra-I.  Amir.  Sec.  Enf  ml.,  lil  the 
Rtlitaace  it  obtained  by  turning  a  ^iit  von  diak  againt  the  InctwnaJ 
roiuaK*  of  two  tbin  copper  ^tei.  which  are  bekl  in  a  caaing 
Irtt  to  tun  upon  the  ab^t,  and  (re  to  arnngrd  that  tbe  prenue 
betwtentherubWnfuirfaceiiicootinllrd.aDdlhe  beat  developed 

h.  frictioa  carried  away,  by  the  recnlat"-  ' ' ■■ "■  ■■- 

|,  ThetonjiienquiTedtohoWthe 


he  diik  m.. 


nillanintli 
le  aiuft  to  1 


rbich  the 


IK  l7yi«iiHiw*tri.— Tlw 


moiially.     General  A.  j.  Mori 
iyMuwmjtrtficn,    [^rn,    lt\l\ 
InctiOB,  amnged  hit  appa> 
atua  to  chat  tne  change  la 
form  of  the  tpring  waa  coa- 
tiruouily  recudeti  on  a  theet 
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Eimtlal  put  of  many  trant- 
'h«e  ddormtlion  ioditeclty 
Itanimitted  thrcmgb  it.  For 
:m  it  practically  proportional 
Llwayt  be  determiacd  expert- 
:  Nulia  nt  darn  apforrili 
it  clB«cal  exptflmenta  on 


geiced  by  J.^^Poitdel, 
rnm  which  the  wocfc  done 
daring  a  ghu  dlt^aeemenl 
could  be  read  off  directly. 
Thii  device  csnutt  of  a  j 
roller  of  radlut  r,  pitited  f 
Into  contact  with  a  dltk.  I 
Tbe  two  are  carried  on  a  T 

ditplacement  of  the  diik  and 
toller,  the  point  of  conttn 

tovaiidi  the  centre  of  the 


p^cement,  9,  of  tbe  diik  ia 


-Spdj-CJJj,  and  iherelote 


mile,  by  a  r^jler  dn\ 
diagimn  thowa  the  liacti 
clectrjcally  connected  (0 
with  a  kklc  at  every  thirt 
vation  Hno  in  i^kn  a  kic 
s(  the  electrical  mi'i**  [ 
a  datum  line.    Tbe  aptiDg  4 
dynannnetet  ear  uted  liy  W.  uetn 
on  the  Great  WeelerD  railway  It  made 
up  of  thirty  Hal  plalei.  7  ft.  6  in, 
king,  s  in,  X  lin,  at  tbe  centre,  tpaced 
by  diaunce  pima  nibbed  iDto  the 
pCitet  at  tbe  centre  and  by  rollcrt  at 
the  endt.    Tbe  dnir.bar  la  conaeded 
to  the    buckle,  which  la  carried  on 
rollen,  the  endi  of  Ibe  tpring  retting 
on  plila  hied  to  the  uader-frame, 
Tbe  gar  operating  the  paper  roll  il 


la  ipn^ 

^^ 

TT 

Perry  l^w 

P^ 

!•* 

tipgcoupli.gciihi.ty, 

78+ 

the  idu! 

al  Ihe  dretc  di 


DYNASTY— DYSART 


by  W.  E.  Dilby  (Pne.  IniLCE.  iSaT-ltgt,  p.  1}!)  the  chinn 
£ann  of  iKe  inriDg  iavhown  on  a  fixed  lodkuoTt  vhich  may  be  pua 
In  any  ccAvenienI  pillion. ,  Tm  agiul  iimcket  wbeele  a,&,  ■ 


other  to  the  thalt. 
n  two  kiope,  wbich  dunng 
in.  unleH  relative  upilar 
diiplutmeat  occurt  be- 
t«eQ!),Md&.(6j.  7)^ 

of  the  aprif^!    The  change 


r.tbf» 


)  f,« 


the   ihaft   t 


pulley.    Ta  meaure  thia, 

Suide  pulkya  are  pla«d 
\  the  loopa  lutded  by  a 
geometric  ilide»  the  one 
pulley  carrving  a  ecale, 
and  tite  other  an  index. 
A  recording  drum  or  in- 
tegrating apparatua  may 
be  arranged  oa  the  puUey 
fraowa.  Aqnickvanationj 


I"  tP^>'  ft  <"■.  '  brine  the  radim  of  the'puHey  plui  hal 
bdl  round  two  fmly  hanginn  tuidt  pulleyi.  on?  In  tk 
_  ....'!■.  .=  H'.  [»10  t  e  l.ar  a  ,u.linp^a>^ao 
f>e.  S)  the  g 


ercr   BerOckiichtigung  di^r    Re»)nani>chinnguii| 
a  Vtniiu  itttiuher  Imteniturt,  jiai  May  igv. 


D."    ZtHKbi 


about  knile-edfta,  the  reaciing  tonjue  ia  the  only  iija^oi»-; 

be  meaamed  (jy  tdjuiting  wcighta  to  hold  the  cradle  a'l  ■"- 

^~  H.P.,  where  n  ia  the  icvoluliaas  per  necnad  of  the  iroi;* 

S«  JaniB  Dredge.  FJalric  IUimi»alum.  vol.  B.  (LailK..^ 

InU.C.E.  vol.  m.  (London.  ISto);  E.  Braucr,  •'Ow** 
dynaniDinFIer  and  vcrwandle  KraTlmEHrr,"  ZriliitrOHa  i^ 
ifcaJjc*(T  Intmuun  (Berlin.  I888);  I.  J.  FUthtr,  i>paf* 
Hid  I^  Maivemm  t]  Fntt  (New  York,  i«9j).  W.E-U, 
DTNASTT  (Gr.  itircgrila,  lovcrdsnly,  the  poidaidl 
titriorti!,  lord,  rulet,  from  jlvos^u,  to  be  able.UMAI'j 


DTSABT,  a  royal  aad  police  burgh  aiid  seaport  of  Filcjj 
Scolland,  on  Ibe  shore  ol  the  Firth  ol  Forth,  i  m.  NX  fl  >* 
caldy  by  Ihe  North  British  railway.  Pop.  (ly  '  '  " 
a  qmint  old-Iashioned  appearance,  maoy  aj 
High  Street  bearing  inKripLiont  and  dales.  71k  |iiiU-  '■ 
logs  include  a  town  hall,  library,  collage  baqjUal.  micia' 
'dhall.    ScarcelyMiyJhliwitWui'*? 

"T.i 


;bspd  dedicated  la  5t  Dennji,  wblcb  loc 


DYSENTERY 


■tnltby;  ud  of  tk  cbipil  at  St  Serf,  ths  pttmi  ulot  of  the 
InuEh,  only  the  loim  [inuiDi.  Tbc  chief  induilria  are  Ibe 
nuuiiifutuie  of  bed  ind  tabic  Unai,  tovtlliag  ud  nooUen  dolb, 
■hipbuildinc  ud  flii-qtiimmg,  Tbcn  ii  a  iietd/  apoit  ol 
coal,  and  the  harboui  ii  provided  with  a  wei  dack  and  pateot 
•lip.  In  smuggling  dayi  the  "  canty  cailea  "  of  Djmut  were 
profeued  *' im  tniden^"  la  the  15th  and  i6th  cfoturia  the 
town  W3(  B  leading  tat  ot  tbe  ult  ioduiUy  ("  lali  to  Dymt  " 
mt  the  equivalent  ol  "  coal*  to  Newcutle  "),  but  the  ull-pan* 
have  bccD  abandoDcd  for  a  coosiderabte  period.  NaU-mtklDg, 
once  Iiinoui,  it  (nolhcc  eitioct  induitrv.  During  the  time 
ol  the  alliance  betweeo  Scotland  and  Holland,  which  wii  tttaec 
JD  Fifeshire  than  in  other  eouolio,  Dyjact  became  known  aa 
LJttle  Holland.  To  the  west  ol  the  town  is  Dysart  Houic,  the 
reiidence  ol  the  eail  of  Rosflyn.  With  Buniliilud  and  King- 
faom  Dycut  forma  one  of  the  Kirkcaldy  diniictgioupof  parlia- 
DKittiry  burghi.  Tbe  town  ii  mentioned  u  tacly  u  S74  in 
cooneiion  with  a  Daoiih  invaiion.  Ita  name  a  laid  to  be  1 
cflrruptiooof  tbe  Latin  dtHrtum,  "  a  deiert,"  which  wu  applied 
to  a  cave  on  the  scaihore  occupied  by  St  Serf.  In  tlie  cave  the 
colnt  held  hia  famaui  colloquy  with  the  devil,  in  wliich  Satan 
waa  wonted  and  contemptuously  dismiacd.  From  Jamea  V. 
Uie  townteceivedtherightlofaroyalburgb.  In  15591! wastbe 
beadquailen  of  the  Lords  of  the  Concregatioo,  and  In  1^7  the 
wene  of  tbe  meetings  of  the  aynod  of  Fife  known  aa  tbe  Tlhnc 
Synods  of  Dylan.  Raventhcu«b  Cutle,  on  tbe  ahere  to  the  weat 
of  tbe  town.  i>  the  Ravenicnig  of  Sii  Walter  Scstt'a  ballad  of 
'■  Rosabelle." 

ve  of  the  place,  wai  made  earl  of  Dyiarl 


ia  1643,  • 
obtained  in 


It  child  and  heir,  a  daughter,  Eliiabcth, 


1 1670  a  regnnt  ot  Ibi 
scendanU  of  her  Erst  mitiiage  Ofitb  Sir  Lionel  Tollemache,  BarL, 
of  Helmingbam;  ihe  martird  secondly  tbe  ist  duke  ol  Laodei- 
date.  but  had  no  children  by  him,  and  died  in  1648.  ThiiCDunteu 
of  Dysart  (afterwards  ducheaa  of  Lauderdale)  was  a  famous 
beauty  of  the  period,  and  notorious  both  for  htr  amoura  and  for 
ber  political  iii^uence.  She  was  said  to  have  been  the  miitnia 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  also  of  Lauderdale  before  her  Gnt 
faulbind's  death,  and  was  a  leader  at  the  court  ol  Charles  U. 
Wycherley  li  supposed  In  have  aimed  at  her  in  hit  Widow 
Blackacie  in  tbe  PSaia  Dealfr.  Her  son,  Lionel  TDlleouche 
(d-  r7a7),  transmitted  the  earldom  to  his  F^ndson  Lionel  (d. 
i)7o),  wboM  sona  Lionel  (d.  1799)  and  WUbmbam  (d.  iSit) 
■ucceededj  they  died  without  issue,  and  their  lislet  Louisa  (d. 
iSto),  who  married  John  Manners,  an  iUegilimate  10a  of  the 
iccond  son  of  the  ind  duke  of  Rutland,  becsne  counlen  ia  ber 
own  right,  being  succeeded  by  ber  gniidwo  (d.  1878),  and  his 
grandson,  the  fitb  earL 

The  earldom  of  Dysart  must  not  be  confounded  with  thai  of 
Desalt  (Irbh).  cmled  [barony  1753)  in  179J.  and  hekl  in  Ibe 
Cuffe  family,  who  were  originally  of  Creech  St  Michael,  Somerset, 


anchdi 


ngfromQueei 


D7SBHTBRY  (from  ihe  Gr.  prefix  iiv-,  in  the  sense  of  "  bad," 
and  hrtpof,  the  intestine),  also  called  *'  bloody  Huj,'*  an  in- 
fectious diseaK  with  a  local  lesion  in  the  form  ol  iaflammatbu 
and  ulceration  of  the  h>wer  ponion  ol  the  boweb.  Although 
son  disease  in  f^ttat  Britain,  dysentery  is 


with  there,  and  is 

to  warm  countrie*.  where  !t  is  the  cause  of  a  large  amou 

mortality.    (For  the  pathology  see  Dicesnvi  OacAjja.) 

Recenlly  consideratile  advance  has  been  made  in  our  k 
ledge  of  dysentery,  and  It  appears  that  there  are  two  dij 
types  of  the  disease:  (i)  amoebic  dysentery,  which  isdue  t 
:e  of  the  amoeba  histolytica  (ol  Schaudinn)  b  th 


l£lline;(i)baciUary  dysentery,  wh 
separate  bacteria,  (a)  that  discov 
that  discovered  by  Fluner  in  tl 
regard  to  tbe  hacQIary  type,  at  fi: 
ddered  to  be  identical,  and  the  r 


d  by  S 


sohibte  toain.  i^iist  tbe 
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.    Furths,  the 


hai  so  far  milted  all  eftirts  la  dwover  it 
1  ol  a  patient  aflected  with  one  of  tbe  types  h 
tinative  power  on  the  variety  with  which  hr 

Clinically,  dysentery  manifeiU  itself  with  vatyin 
ta:iaity,  aitd  it  a  oftoi  inqxiaaible  without  d 
^aminatioa  to  determine  between  the  amoebic  and  bacULirT 
rma.  In  weU-mtiked  cases  the  fidlowiog  are  the  diM  ^mp- 
ims.   Theatlack  ticommanlyprecededbycertaiBpremonitorr 

>me  amount  of  diarrhoea,  which  graduatly  increases  in  severity, 
id  is  accompanied  with  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen  (tormina), 
he  discharges  from  the  bowds  sur«eed  each  otficr  with  great 
equmcy,  and  tbe  painful  feeling  of  pietgure  downwards 
(tenesmus)  becomes  so  intense  that  the  patient  is  constantly 
desiring  to  defecate.  Tbe  matters  paused  from  the  boHela, 
which  at  Gnt  resemble  those  ol  ordinary  diarrhoea,  soon  change 
their  chaiacur,  becoming  scanty,  mucous  or  slimy,  and  snbse- 
quently  miied  with,  or  consisting  wholly  of,  blood,  along  with 

tbe  intestine.  The  evacuations  pcasess  a  peculiiriy  offensive 
odour  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Although  the  constitutional 
disturbance  is  at  first  ctunparatively  shghl,  it  increase*  with  tbe 

with  urgent  thirst  and  scanty  and  painful  &ow  of  urine.  Along 
with  this  the  nervous  dcprcsaioD  is  very  marked,  and  the  slate 
of  pcDitration  to  which  lbs  patient  b  reduced  can  icarcety  be 
eicecdtd.  Should  no  tanprovement  occur  death  may  take  place 
in  fnm  one  to  three  we^.  either  from  repeatqf  losses  of  blood, 
or  from  gradual  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  conlinutiKe  of 
(he  symptoms,  in  which  case  the  discharges  from  the  boweb 
become  more  offensive  and  are  paased  involuntarily. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  disease  is  checked,  tbe  afgiu 
of  improvement  are  shown  in  tbe  cessation  of  the  pain,  in  Ihe 
evacuations  being  less  frequent  and  mote  natural,  and  in  rdid 
from  tbe  state  of  eitreme  depression.  ConvaletceBce  is,  how- 
ever, generally  alow,  and  recovery  rosy  be  fmperfect— tbe 
disease  continuing  in  a  chronic  foim,  which  may  eaist  for  a 
variable  length  of  time,  giving  rise  to  much  suffering,  and  not 
unfrequenUy  leading  to  an  ullimalely  fatal  result. 

The  dysentery  poison  appears  to  eiett  its  effects  upon  the 
glandular  atructurea  of  the  large  intestine,  particularly  in  Ha 
lower  part.  In  the  milder  forma  of  the  disease  iber*  Is  simply 
a  confuted  or  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
with  perhaps  some  bfiammatory  exudation  on  its  surface,  which 
ia  passed  off  by  (he  diKhargei  from  tbe  bowels.  But  in  the  more 
severe  forms  ulceration  of  Ihe  mucota  membrane  takes  place. 
Commencmg  in  and  around  the  solitary  glands  of  Ihe  targe  in- 
tesluie  m  the  form  of  eiudatioBs,  these  ulceis,  small  at  Srst, 
enlai^e  and  run  mto  each  other,  tiU  a  large  portion  of  the  bowel 
may  be  implicated  m  the  ulcerative  process.  Should  the  disease 
be  arrested  these  ulcers  may  heal  entirely,  but  occasionally  (hey 

intatina.  as  is  often  found  in  chronic  dysentery.  Sometimes, 
though  laiely,  (heulcersperforate  tbe  intetlincs,  causing  rapidly 
faul  inflanuiiitian  of  (he  peritoneum,  or  (hey  may  node  a  blood 
vessel  and  produce  violent  haemorrhage.  Even  where  they 
undergo  healing  they  may  cause  such  a  stricture  of  the  cah'bre 
of  the  intestinal  canal  as  to  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  obstiuo- 
tion  which  nltimately  prove  fatal.  One  of  the  severest  compU- 
catioBS  of  the  disease  Is  abocess  of  the  liver,  usuatly  said  to  be 
solitary,  and  known  aa  tropical  abscess  of  the  liver,  but  probably 
is  more  f  iMtuenlly  multiple  than  Is  nsuolly  thought 

rrailRKML— Where  tbe  disease  is  endemic  or  is  prevailing 
epidemically,  it  is  of  great  Imparlance  to  use  all  preventive 
measures,  and  lor  this  purpose  the  avoidance  of  all  causes  likely 
to  precipitate  as  attack  is  to  be  enjoined.  Exposure  to  cold 
after  heat,  the  use  of  unripe  fruit,  and  uitemperiDce  hi  eating 
and  drinking  should  be  forbidden;  and  the  utmost  art  taken 
as  In  the  quality  of  tbe  food  and  drinking  water.  In  houses  dt 
hoqiitah  where  cases  of  the  disease  are  imder  ticatment,  dis- 
infectuits  should  be  freely  cmploytd,  and  thacvecuationa  of  tbe 
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pUienti  remond  ■•  ^mtOy  ■•  piD^k,  luviii(  pcevioiuly 
b«n  Ucriliud  in  much  the  tunc  nanDCr  ai  h  emplaycd  [d 
typhoid  (cvei.  In  the  milder  vuictiei  of  Ihii  cnmplimt,  inch 
u  time  occurring  iporsdicall)',  and  when  the  lymplanu  ire 
piotwbly  due  la  mitleti  in  the  bowels  lelling  up  the  dyien- 
teric  initition,  th«  employment  oE  diiphoretk  mcdidnei  a  lo 
be  Kcommeoded,  ud  the  lUiDiiniiltatioo  ol  luch  a  Untivc  u 
cutoi  oil.  to  which  a  small  qnantity  of  Isuduum  hu  b«ca  (dded, 
wUl  often,  by  removing  the  eouree  of  the  DUKhief,  trmt  the 
■ttict,  but  I  tnelhod  o(  Ireitmenl  more  lo  be  recomaieDded  ii 
the  use  o(  salines  io  large  dose*,  aucfa  u  one  druhm  of  sodium 
sulphate  [rem  fouf  to  eight  tiraei  a  day.  This  ucitmeDl  may 
with  •dvantas'  be  combioed  with  the  [nCernal  idministration 
of  ipecacuanha,  which  still  retains  its  reputation  in  this  disease. 
Latterly,  free  irri^lion  of  the  bowel  with  astringeots,  tucb  as 
silver  nitnte,  tannaibin,  &c,,  has  been  attended  with  succeis  io 
■ "      o  lokrate  the  Injections. 


lotheei 


rritability  of  Iho  bowel.    Tie  operation  of  append!- 

r  bringing  the  appendix  to  the  surface  and  using  it  as 

the  introduction  of  the  irrigating  fluid,  has  bccii 


nblesi; 


In  thosB  cases 

been  put  at  our  disposal  by  the  preparatkm  ol  a  specific  anti- 
toiin;  this  has  been  given  a  trial  in  sevenl  giave  epidemics 
ol  late,  and  may  be  »ld  to  be  ibe  nasi  tatisfactoiy  treatment 
aad  aOtt  the  greatat  hope  of  recoveiy.  It  is  also  of  gnat  use 
M  «  prophylactic. 

The  preparations  of  morphia  an  of  great  value  in  the  sympto- 
matk  treatment  of  the  disease.  Tbey  may  be  applied  eilenuliy 
aa  fomentations,  for  the  relief  of  tormina;  by  rectal  injection 
for  the  relief  of  the  teneimu)  and  irritability  of  the  bowel; 
hypodemiically  in  advanced  ata,  for  the  relief  of  the  genera! 
distress.  In  amoebic  dysentery,  warm  injections  of  quinine  fitr 
rtctum  have  proved  very  efficacious,  are  usually  k'cU  tolerated, 
and  are  not  attended  with  any  ill  effects.  The  diet  should  be 
restricted,  CMuisling  chiefly  of  loupa  and  farinaceoua  foods; 
more  especially  i*  this  of  importance  in  tlie  chronic  form.  For 
tfie  Uiirst  ice  may  be  given  by  the  mouth.  Even  in  the  chronic 
forma,  confinement  to  bed  and  restriction  of  diet  are  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  treatmenL  Removal  fnm  r' 
hot  climate  and  unhygienic  surronndinp  must  naturally 


DTSPIMIA  (from  the  Gt.  prefix  tw',  hard,  31,  and  rfmiv. 

to  digest),  or  iddigeslioo,  a  term  vaguely  given  to  a  groiqi  of 
pathological  lymptoiDs.  There  are  comparatively  lew  disases 
of  any  nwDMnt  where  some  of  the  pheaomcna  ol  dyspepsia  are 
not  presenl  aa  aaaociatnl  symptoms,  and  not  infrequently  these 
exist  to  such  a  degree  as  to  mask  the  tea]  disease,  el  which  they 
ore  only  complications.  This  is  espedally  the  case  in  msny 
organic  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  hi  which  the  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia  are  often  the  most  prominent.  In  iu  restricted 
meaning,  hoirever  (and  it  is  to  this  that  the  present  article 
^plies),  the  terra  Is  used  la  describe  a  fueciioaal  detangeraent 
of  the  natural  process  of  digestion,  apart  from  any  strucluial 
change  in  the  organs  concerned  in  the  act. 

The  causes  of  this  trouble  may  be  divided  into  (a)  those  which 
concern  the  food,  and  (A)  those  which  concern  the  organism. 
Among  the  causes  connected  with  the  food  are  not  only  the 
in  indigestible  articles  of  diet,  bui  Ibe  too  oommon 


practice  of  ealinf  too  much  of  what  oaf  be  elfaerwise  fjnfia 
wholesome  and  digestible,  and  irregubr.  (00  frequelit  «  tc« 
infrequent  meals.  The  quantity  of  food  required  by  diffmol 
individuals  varies  between  wide  limits,  but  also  the  qmntiiy 
required  by  the  sane  individual  varies  considembly  accoidiiic 

sedenuiy  one.    The  thorough  m 


n&as. 


of  the  food,  is 

id  this  only  too  ol 
either  owing  to  haste  over  meals  or  bocauK  of  painful  or 
teeth.  Again,  the  quality  ol  the  food  a  of  irnpoftance,  aoi^ 
Idnds  of  flesh  being  harder  and  more  difficult  of  tnasticAlioa 
than  othen.  This  is  especially  tbe  case  with  raesi  that  has 
been  smoked  or  salted,  and  with  that  cooked  too  soon  alter  the 
death  of  the  animal.  Drinks  ate  a  common  source  of  ilj  imnii 
Beer  when  new  aod  its  fermentation  not  completed  b  especially 
bad.  Vinegar  and  acid  wine*,  if  lakca  in  large  quantities,  iohI 
ID  produce  gastric  caurrh,  and  tea  is  a  very  fniiiful  source  ol 
this  trouble.  Even  too  much  water  at  meal-timea  may  cause 
indigestion,  since  the  food  in  the  mouth  is  apt  to  be  softened 
by  the  water  instead  ol  saliva,  and  also  the  gsstric  juice  becoi&es 
unduly  diluted,  rendering  the  digestion  in  tbe  stomach  loo  alov 
and  inolangcd.  Carious  teeth  and  oral  sepsis,  frc 
cause,  lead  to  the  same  trouble. 

Of  the  cause*  which  concern  the  orgacusm,  nen 
come  first     Bad  news  may  take  away  all  powi 

tends  to  bring  on  this  condition.  General  weakness  and  alony 
of  the  body  aSecta  the  stomach  in  like  degree,  and,  if  the  nusda 
of  the  abdominal  wall  be  mucb  wasted,  they  become  too  weak  la 
Buppotl  the  abdominal  viscera  in  pbce.  Hence  results  a  genenl 
teudtncy  for  thiae  organs  to  fall,  giving  rise  lo  a  condition  of 
viscetoptosis,  of  which  an  obstinate  dy^iepsis  b  a  very  marked 
feature.  Adhesions  ol  the  inteslmca  from  old  ittSttnaitlBij 
troubles,  Boating  kidney  and  bad  circulation  may  each  be  k 
cause  of  painful  digestion,  Agabi,  a  dyapep&ia  thai  will  AM 
yield  to  trcaltTienl  is  olten  one  of  tbe  symptoms  of  renal  A'atAtc, 
or,  in  young  people  ol  tifleen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  it  may 
be  the  eniliest  lign  ol  a  gouty  diathesis,  or  even  ol  a  more  ■«{- 
oui  condition  still— incipient  phlhisb,  Chranic  dyspcpais,  by 
weakcningtheorganism,  renders  it  jnotc liable  Io  folia  prey  to cIk 
attacks  ol  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but,  on  the  other  band,  the 

intractable  form  of  dyspepsia.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  any 
condition  which  leaseos  the  gcnemt  well-being  ot  the  organism 
u  a  whfde.  apart  from  iU  producing  any  permanent  morbid 
condition  in  the  stomach,  may  yet  iotcifere  with  the  Donnal 
digestive  processes  and  so  give  rise  lo  dyspepsia. 

The  symptoms  ol  dyspepsia,  even  when  due  10  a  like  cause, 
ait  so  numerous  and  divcrsl£cd  in  diSeient  individusls  that 
probably  no  description  could  euctly  represent  thriTL  aa  they 
occur  in  any  given  case.  All  that  can  be  here  attempted  ll  lo 
mention  some  of  the  more  prominent  morbid  phenomena  luually 


Very  briefly,  a  furred  tongue, 


Wheoth 


;,  oppression  in  the  chest,  pain 
distension,  ncldily.  pyrosis  and  cDDStipatioo  o 
few  of  the  commoneat  symptoms 
tack  is  dependent 


of  a 


jr  in  diet,  and  the 


e  chara. 


often  pabi  foUowed  with  si< 
matten,  after  which  the  patient  soon  regains  his  former  healthy 
slate.  What  are  commonly  known  as  "  bilious  attacks  "  are 
frequently  of  this  character.  In  the  more  chronic  case*  of 
dyspepala  tbe  syraptonis  are  somewhat  different.  A  sensaiioa 
of  discomfort  comes  on  shortly  after  a  meal,  and  is  more  of  tbe 
nature  of  weight  and  distension  in  ibe  stomach  than  ot  actual 
pain.althoughtblaloomaybepresent.  These  feelings  may  come 
'  TWi  aapect  of  the  matiei — "  buccal  digestion  — has  been 
5I^SJKiwho«-ei«™«^'ThJreIult"^^«eiiiatir"cb^w- 
ill[,"  CDnArmed  by  ^'  M.  Fpuer,  Pr<^.  ChillEDdeH  and  otbei*.  has 
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on  atler  eacb  meal,  or  only  after  a 

rlain 

cals.  and  Ihcy  may 

ari»  ioepKlive  of  Ibc  kind  of  food 

lakcn 

or  only  after  certain 

articlHotdiM.    As  in  mott  of  »« 

Ihc  lood  is  long  re- 

lained  in  the  slomaib.  it  a  apt  10  u 

one  of  the  resulu  o(  whith  i>  ihc  1 

tion  of  gases  which 

cause  flitulenn  and  cniclations  of 

d  or  foul  (hanctet 

CSS  or  bitter  fluid- 

pyrcsis-or  mouthfuls  of  half-digB 

ltd  fo. 

)d,  rccurgilate  from 

the  stomach.     Tcmponiiy  lelicf  ma 

bcob 

lined  »bcn  another 

li  brge  inpillj 


■s'lhe  gastric 
3n  11k  tongue 

a  pale  flabby 
,     .  Constipation 

of  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea  in 


Nunu 


I,  and  are  in 

symptom 


^  often  r 


e  cheil,  shortness  of 
attiing,  palpitation,  headache,  giddiness,  ailcctions  of  vision, 
coldness  of  the  enlremillet,  and  general  languor  are  conunon 
accompaniments  of  dyspepsia;  while  the  nervous  phenomena 
an  specinily  IroHbtesome  in  the  form  of  sleeplessness,  irritability, 
despondency  and  hypochondriasis. 

As  regards  Ircalmtal  only  a  few  general  obstrvalions  can  be 
made,  lite  careful  airanKemcnt  of  the  diet  is  a  matter  of  first 
importance.  Quantity  must  be  regulated  by  the  digestive 
capibililies  of  the  individual,  his  age,  and  the  demands  nude 
upon  bb  Mnngth  by  work.  There  is  little  doubl  tliat  the  danger 
it  in  most  instances  on  the  side  of  eiccss,  and  the  rule  which 
enjoins  the  cessation  from  eating  before  Ihc  appetite  is  satisfied 
is  a  safe  one  for  dyspeptics.  Due  Itmc,  too,  must  be  given  for 
the  digestion  of  a  mial.  and  Irani  tour  (osii  hours  are  in  general 
required  for  Ihil  purpose.  Long  fasls.  however,  are  nearly  as 
hurtful  IS  too  frequent  meals.  Of  no  hss  importance  is  the  kind 
of  food  taken,  and  on  Ibis  point  those  who  suffer  from  indigestion 
m«st  ever  eierdse  the  greatest  care.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind 


that 

diosyncras 

y  often 

ptaysa 

n  important  part  in  digcslior. 

pers«isbi 

'nguna 

hout  inniry  of  sub- 

H  which  an 

genera 

d  very 

helpful  t 

separate  the  protein 

from 

the  farina 

■eousfo 

od,  and  the  more 

severe  the  dyspepsia 

the  more  thorou 

ghly  i! 

oiald  rh 

>  be  don 

only  relaiing  as  the 

dyspepsia  yields 

uid  shot! 

dbcdru 

tumblei 

rsofhol 

water  sh 

uld  be  drank  from  .in 

0  an  hour 

ol  Ihc  Ust  meal 

.andals. 

supplies  material  for 

the  free  Kcreti 

iva  and 

gastric 

uice,  thus  promoting 

and 

digest! 

ai.    Th 

onlyexc. 

ptioD  to  Ibis  is  in  the 

th.yht 

With 

regard  to 

mastica 

ion.  Sir 

Andrew 

Oark's  mie  is  a  very 

good 

«ily  fol 

the  ideal  theory  laid 

dow 

byHorwe 

Fletch 

r.  accord 

ngtowh 

omanyloddisdigesl- 

ible  if  properly 

realed  while  sli 

m  the  m 

oulb.    Clark's  rule  is 

Ihsl 

u  the  mo 

ndlyco 

tain,  lb 

rty-lwo  teeth,  thirty- 

iia  should  be  giv 

the  food 

is  swallowed.    This. 

!  mouth  were  swallowed  by  reflei  action  without  deliben 
and  he  applies  this  theory  of  mastication  and  salivati 
to  drinks  (eicept  water).  Again,  a  lack  of  warmth  beinj 
,rce  of  dyspepsia,  this  should  be 


nlof  U 


The  I 


le  feel 


le  back  of 


"  cummerbund  "  wound  two  or  three  limes  round  the  body. 
Eipsifiice  hu  shown  Uul  in  this  complaint  no  particular  kfod 
ol  food  or  avoidance  of  food  is  absolutely  lo  be  relied  on.  but 
that  in  (encn)  tbc  best  diet  i*  one  of  a  miied  animal  and  vcfe- 


tablc  kind,  simply  but  well  cooked.  The  partaking  of  many 
dishes,  of  highly-seasoned  or  salted  meats,  raw  vegetables,  newly- 
baked  bread,  pastry  and  confectionery  are  all  well-known 
common  causes  ol  dyspepsia,  and  sbould  be  avoided.  When 
even  the  simple  diet  usually  laken  is  lound  lo  disagree,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  change  it  temporarily  for  a  still  lighter 

The  employment  of  alcoholic  stimulants  to  asset  digestion 
is  largely  resorted  lo,  both  with  and  without  medical  advice. 
While  it  seems  probable  that  in  certain  cases  ol  atonic  dyspepsia, 
particularly  in  Ihc  feeble  and  aged,  the  modcmle  administration 
of  alcohol  has  the  effect  ol  ,[■—•----  -' •- ' '- 


,  adjuv 


.   the 


and  otherwise  healthy,  is  man:  iban  qunlionable,  and  ii  will 
generally  be  lound  ibat  among  them,  those  are  kast  troubled 
with  indigestion  who  abstain  [mm  il.  Rest  sbould  be  taken 
bolh  before  and  after  food,  and  general  hygienic  measures  are 
ighly  important,  since  whatever  improves  the  state  of  Ibe 


heal  I 


a  fai. 


irabk  inlluei 


Hem 
arly  rising  and  the  cold  baih 


The  medicinal  Ircatmcnl  ol  dyspepsa  can  only  be  underla 

ken 

very  brici  reiumf  of 

he 

drags  he  depends  on  ta-<lay.    Bicar 

«nate  of  soda  with  sc 

bitter,  as  riuassia,  gentian  or  columh 

a,  is  much  in  vogue  as  a 

direct  gastric  stimulant.    In  itritabl 

dyspepsia  some  form 

of 

bismuth  in  solution  or  powder;  and. 

0  assist  digestion  Ihro 

gh 

strydinme  can  be  re 

cd 

on.    To  give  directly  digestive   ma 

id. 

pepsin  and  rennet  art  prescribed  in 

many  forms,  but  * 

there  is  much  vomiting  ingluvin  is  more  efficacious  than  pepsin. 

When  farinaceous  food  is  badly  bom 

diastase  is  helpful,  g. 

either  before  or  with  the  meal.    To  pre 

vent  fermentation,  pbi 

ol. 

crcasote  and  sulpha*carbolate  of  sod 

are  all  e.tremely'^is, 

lul 

in  skilled  bands;  and  for  intestinal  d 

cnt 

distension,  bismuth  salicylate  with  sa 

ol  or  P-napblhol  is  n> 

uch 

tued.    Cyllin,  and  charcoal  in  many 

orms.  may  be  taken  b 

foe  gastric  and  intestinal  flatulence. 

But  all  these  drugs 

of 

ed 

palicnt.  and  arc  there 

often  worse  than  useless  hi  incipcricn 

xd  hands.    Thecondi 

al  the  bowels  must  always  have  due  a 

ttcntion. 

Steal»DicESTivEOic*Ns:NuTU 

ION  and  DiKTtncs. 

DYSTELEOUXiy.   a    modem    wo 

d    invented    by    Haec 

kel 

[Em/W|-™  =/ JfoB)    for  the   dKlrin 

e   of  purposclessncss. 

as 

opposed  to 

DZUNGARIA.  Dsu^CAUA.  or  JuNCimii,  a  former  Mongolian 
kingdom  of  Central  Asia,  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  by  Kaldin 
ot  Bushtu  Khan  in  ihe  taller  half  ol  the  i;th  cenlury.  but 
complclely  destroyed  by  Chinese  invasion  about  i;s;-ijsi). 
It  has  played  an  important  part  in  (he  history  of  Mongolia  and 
the  great  migrations  of  Mongolian  stems  westward.  Now  its 
territory  belongs  partly  to  Ihe  Chinese  empire  (east  Turkestan 
and  north-western  Mongolia)  and  jurtly  to  Russian  Turkestan 
(provinces  of  Semiryechensk  and  Semipalatinsk).  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  Dsongara,  or  Songars.  who  were  so  called 
twcaiise  they  formed  the  left  wing  (diim,  left;  gar,  hand)  ot  the 
Mongolian  army.  Its  widest  limit  Included  Kasbgar.  Varkand. 
Khotan,  the  whole  region  of  tbc  Tien  Sbnn.  ot  Tinn-shan, 
Mountains,  and  in  short  the  greater  proportion  ol  that  part  ol 
Central  Am  which  eitends  from  ]S°  to  so°N.  and  from  ji°  to 
97*  E.  The  name,  however,  is  more  properiy  applied  only  to 
the  present  Chinese  provinccotTicnShan-pei-lu  and  Ihe  country 
watered  by  the  lU.  As  a  political  OT  geographical  term  it  has 
practically  disappeared  from  the  map;  but  the  range  of  m 
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EThc  £[(h  symbol  ia  the  Eailiib  ilphibtt  occv[4n  it» 
(he  unw  position  in  Phoenician  and  in  Ihe  olher 
alphabets  docended  f  rom  Phoenidui.  Ai  the  Semitic 
alphabet  did  not  [cpresentvoweb,  E  waa  originilly  an 
U(diate.  Iti  catlial  Idhd.  while  writing  a  Itill  Iram  Hsbl  to  Icll, 
it  ^,  Ihe  uprigbl  being  continued  umc  distaoce  below  Uu  Loneit 
of  Ibc  [i03»<Uokea.  In  wine  of  the  Greek  alphabet!  it  Ippeaia 
u  f  with  the  uprigbl  prolonged  at  both  top  and  bollom,  but 
it  soon  iQok  the  fonn  with  which  we  are  familiar^  though  in 
Ihe  earlier  ^¥«Tnpl^>  ol  this  fonn  the  cmis-stnjke*  aJC  not 
boriionta]  but  drop  al  an  as^.  f .  In  Corioih  and  place* 
under  itB  Hily  influence  Uke  Megan,  or  cohiniied  from  it  like 
COTcyn,  the  lymbiJ  Idi  ( taks  Ibe  form  ^  «  B,  while  at  SicjFDD 
in  the  6th  and  sth  centuries  B.C.  it  is  tepreseoied  by  J.  In 
eaily  Latin  it  wu  sometimes  lepresenled  by  two  perpendicuUr 
■tnikes  of  equal  length,  1 1 . 

In  the  eatliesl  Greek  Inscriptiona  and  always  in  Latin  the 
aymbd  E  represented  both  the  ihort  and  the  bng  ('Sound. 
In  Greek  also  it  was  often  used  for  the  dote  long  sound  which 
arose  either  by  contractioQ  of  two  short  c-&oiUids  or  by  the  loea 
of  aconsonant,afleI*lliort  (-sound,  asb  ^iXiire,  "yaulovc," 
for  «iMtn.  end  *o«i»4i,  "  bright,"  out  of  an  earlier  ^anrtit. 
The  Ionian  Greek!  ol  Asia  Minor,  who  but  illogclbei  loit  the 
aspltste,  were  the  flrst  to  use  the  symbol  H  tor  the  long  e-aound, 
and  b  official  documeftts  at  Athens  down  to  401  s^.,  when  the 
Creek  alphabet  ai  still  known  was  adopted  by  the  state,  E 
represented  (,i|  and  the  sound  arising  by  contraction  or  consonant 
loss  at  mentioned  above  which  henceforth  was  written  with 
two  symbols,  «.  and  being  reaDy  a  tingle  sound  is  known  at 
the  "  spurious  diphthong."  TTiere  were  some  nunor  distinction! 
b  usage  of  the  tymboli  E  and  H  which  need  not  here  be  (^vcn 
b  detail.  The  anclcnl  Greek  name  wai  d.  not  Efiilon  as 
popularly  supposed;  the  names  ol  the  Greek  letters  are 
given  from  Killiai,  an  earlier  contemporary  of  Euripides,  b 
Athenaeus  ».  p.  4S3  d. 
In  Greek  the  abort  e-tound  to  which  E  was  ultimately,  limited 

Teprescnlatlon  ol  the  contraction  of  «  by  u.  Its  value  in 
I^lb  was  exactly  tbe  opposite,  the  Latin  short  e  being  open, 
and  the  long  dote.  In  Englith  there  baa  been  a  gradual 
narrowing  of  the  long  vowels,  d  becoming  approjunulely  H 
and  ;  becoming  I  (Sweet,  HiiUry  0/ EnflM Stuivli.H  781,81 7  0. 
3ad  ed,).  In  languages  where  the  diphthong  ai  has  become  a 
moBOphibong,  the  roulting  sound  is  some  variety  of  long  e. 
Often  tbe  gradual  astimilation  can  be  traced  through  tbe  inter- 

clauical  Litb  it  aalilii,  and  in  medieval  MSS.  tdilii. 

The  varieiy  of  ipelting  in  English  lor  the  long  and  short  «- 
•ounds  is  conveniently  illutlratcd  in  Mias  Soames'a  ItU'Oducliem 
It  llu  Snuly  0/  Pkcnclu,,  pp.  ifi  and  JO.  (P.  Cl) 

U   (wriLien  by  means  of  two  signs  ugnifying  "house" 
and  "  water").  In  the  Babylonian  religion,  originally  the  patron 
deity  of  Eridu,  tituiied  is  ancient  times  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  qovr,  by  reason  of  the  coixstant  accumulation  of  soil 
la  the  Euphiatei  valley,  at  ume  distance  from  tbe  gulf.    Eridu. 
meaning  "  the  good  dty."  was  one  of  tbe  oldest  xltlemcnu 
■he  Euphfaict  valley,  and  b  now  repreteoted  by  tbe  mou: 
known  as  Abu  Shabreb.    In  the  absrace  of  eicavattom  on  t 
tile,  we  are  dependent  for  our  knowledge  of  Ea  on  mate 
found  eliewhere.    This  is,  however,  tufficient  lo  enable  us 
State  definitely  that  Ea  was  a  walei-ddly.  and  there  Is  ev 
reason  to  believe  (hat  tbe  Pcrtiao  Gulf  was  the  body  of  wi 
(Dore  paiiicutarly  sacred  to  him.    Wbetbei  Ea  (or  A-e  as  sc 
icholara  prefer)  represents  tbe  real  proDundation  ol  his  ni 
we  do  not  know     All  attempts  to  coauect  Ea  with  Yah  1 
Yahweh  are  idle  conjerturea  without  any  substantial  ba 
He  it  figured  at  a  man  covered  with  the  body  of  a  fish,  and  (his 


repmentattoD,  as  likewise  the  name  of  his  temple  E-^jh, 
■'  house  of  the  watery  deep,"  polnu  decidedly  to  hit  eharaoa 
as  a  god  ol  the  waters  (see  Oanncs}.  Oi  hit  cult  at  Eridu,  wbd 
reveiu  to  the  oldest  period  ol  Btbj^DOiao  histoiy,  notfaiq 
definite  b  known  beyond  tbe  fact  (hat  the  name  ol  his  tcope 
was  E-taggila,  "  the  lofiy  house  "— pobling  to  a  auged  loiwi 
as  in  the  case  of  the  temple  of  Bel  (g.*.)  at  Nippur,  knowD  » 
E-Kur,  i.i.  "  mountain  house  " — and  that  incaMWioitt.  Inveh- 
-emonial  rites,  b  which  water  at  a  tacted  elEment  pUyel 
nineut  part,  formed  a  feslure  of  hit  worship.  Wfaetha 
at  one  (ime  alto  played  an  important  political  r6ic  ia  nca 
I,  though  not  improbable.  At  all  evcnto,  tbe  promiiieiKC 
of  Ihe  Ea  cult  led,  as  b  the  case  of  Nippur,  to  the  survival  <f 
Eridu  at  a  aacred  city,  long  after  it  hod  ceased  to  have  aoy 
:ance  as  a  poliilcat  centre.  Myths  b  wbicb  E*  &gtm 
lenlly  have  been  lauod  b  Assur-banipal'i  librsij',  i*- 


'iliaattoD.  andit  wan  xiaruj^ 
creator  of  man,  uid  ol  the 
appear  b  the  Marduk  efiic 


u,  and  f  j)  that  Marduk  is  genera 


lankiod.    HebesientiallyagodDli 
bat  he  was  also  looked  upon  as  tl 
'Olid  b  generaL    Traces  of  this  vir 
elebrating  the  achievements  of  ihii  _     . 
between  the  Ea  cult  at  Eridu  and  that  ol  Marduk  also  loQaws 

meofMatduk'sBuclB- 

>saggilat  at  that  ol  £a 
ly  termed  ibc  >oD  tit  Ea. 
itary  abdlcatioa  ol  the 

originally  composed  tor  the  Ea  cult  were  re-edited  by  tbe  pdeiu 
"  ibylonand  adapted  10  (he  worthip  of  Marduk,  and,  sisiilarly. 
ihe  hymns  to  Marduk  bcliay  tiscei  of  the  tranifei  of  mtribma 
Lo  Marduk  which  originally  belonged  10  Ea. 

It  is,  however,  more  particularly  as  the  third  figure  ia  the  triad. 
ihe  two  other  membert  ol  which  were  Anu  (g.t.)  and  Bd  lj*J, 
Lhat  Ea  acquires  his  permanent  place  b  Ihe  pantheoQ-  To  hob 
was  assigned  the  control  ol  the  waieiy  element,  and  in  tha 
capadty  he  becomes  the  sjhor  apsi,  t.e .  king  of  the  ^leu  «  *'  iht 
deep."    The  Apsu  was  figured  as  an  ocean  cndrclbg  the  canh, 

id  since  the  gathering  place  c»l  the  dead,  known  as  Arilu,  vit 

.uated  near  the  confines  of  the  Apsu,  be  was  also  deaigDated 
aa  En-Ki,  i.e.  "  lord  of  that  which  Is  below."  in  contrast  (o  Aan, 
who  was  the  lord  of  the  "  above  "  or  the  heavens.  Tbe  cult 
ol  Ea  eiteoded  throughout  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  We  find 
templet  and  thiines  erected  la  hit  honour.  r.{.  at  Nippur,  Ciisu, 
Ur,  Babylon,  Sippar  and  Nineveh,  and  the  numerous  epithets 
given  to  him,  oj  well  as  the  various  fonnt  under  which  the  god 
appeata,  alike  bear  wiioeat  to  the  popularity  which  he  eojoytd 
from  the  eailiel  to  the  latell  period  of  fiabyloniao-Aaqfian 
history.  The  consort  of  Ea,  known  u  DamUna,  "  lady  ol  thai 
which  it  below,"  or  Nb-Ki,  having  the  tame  iDcaniaf,  or 
Damgal-nunna,  "  great  lady  of  the  waters."  teproents  a  pale 
reflection  of  Ea  and  playt  a  part  merely  in  aaiociatiai  with 
her  lord.  (M  Ja.) 

BABAHI.  the  name  of  the  friend  of  Cilgamttb.  the  hero  m  iIk 
Babylonian  epic  (see  Cilcuiesb,  Epic  or).  Eabani.  whoae 
name  tignifies  "  Ea  create,"  pobting  to  the  tradition  whiib 
nude  the  god  Ea  (g.v.)  the  creator  of  Riankind,  b  represented 
b  the  epic  at  (he  type  of  the  primeval  man.  He  it  a  wild  nan 
who  Lives  wiih  (be  animals  of  tbe  field  until  luied  away  from  hit 
surroundings  by  the  charms  of  a  woirlan.  Created  to  becoaie 
anval  to  GilgAmesh.hestrikd  up  a  friendship  with  tbe  hero,  and 
togeijier  they  proceed  to  a  cedar  forest  guarded  by  Shumbaht. 
whom  they  kill.  Tbe  goddess  Imba  (a  form  of  Ishtar,  f(.} 
b  revenge  kilU  Eabani,  and  the  balance  of  the  epk  is  take* 
up  with  Cilgameah*!  lament  for  his  friend,  his  wandatogs  b 
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m-Niphbtini,  to  whom  imnocul  lifs  Ii 

(pedal  twOD.  (M,  Ja.) 

BACHiRD,  JOHN  (1636^-1697),  EncUib  divine,  wu  bora  in 
Suffolk,  uid  was  cducaled  at  Calharin<  Hall,  Cimbridge,  of 
vhich  be  bccaoK  mailer  in  167;  in  succeuion  to  John  Li(htiaaL 
He  wai  created  D.D.  in  16)6  by  royil  mandate,  and  was  twice 
(in  1674  and  1695)  vice^hanalloi  of  the  univenity.  He  died 
on  tiie  7tbolJuly  1697.  In  i67oIie  bad  published  anonymously 
a  humorous  satire  entitled  Ttt  Greand  ami  Oaaiina  of  Uu 
Ctmltmfl  '!  Iht  CkTty  Afwot  ialeina  ItlUr  la  R.  L.,  which 
excited  much  atlenlion  and  pcovolced  several  replies,  one  oi  them 
being  [rom  John  Owen.  ThcK  were  met  by  Somt  Obitraaima, 
&-c.,tHai«initfM(a-toK.X..  (1671),  written  in  ibe  same  banleriog 
tone  al  the  original  woik.  Eachard  attributed  the  contempt 
into  wUch  the  clergy  had  (aUen  to  their  imperfect  education, 

Hb  descriptions,  which  were  somewhat  exaggerated,  were 
largely  used  by  Macaulay  in  his  Hiitory  rr/  Entliad.  He  gave 
amusing  DluitraliDniDl  the  absurdity  and  poverty  ol  the  current 
pulpit  oratory  ol  bit  day,  tome  ol  them  being  taken  from  the 
•crmonsofhisownfathci.  Ke  a  ttacked  the  philosophy  of  llobbei 
in  his  Ifr  Hebb't  Stale  tf  Naiuri  caiuidend;  in  a  iMopie 
bitiiiaii  PUlAnIiit  and  TimolkyU&ji),  and  in  his  ^mu  OpiaiMi 
af  Ur  HtUs  anuidertd  i«  a  tetBHd  dialaffit  (1673).  Thse  were 
written  in  their  author's  chosen  vein  of  light  latiTC.  and  Dryden 
praised  tbem  as  highly  eflective  within  their  own  range. 
Eadiard's  own  sermons,  however,  were  not  superioi  to  Ihoie 
he  saiiriied.  Swift  (IPsrij,  liL  379)  alludes  to  him  ai  a  signal 
instance  of  a  lucqessf ul  humorist  who  entirely  failed  as  a  serious 

A  esDecnd  edition  of  his  wnla  in  thiee  vdumes.  with  a  notice 
of  bit  life,  wu  publisbed  in  1 174.  The  CnalmpI  0/  lit  Cltrt;,  was 
Rptiaied  in  E.  Artnr's  End"*  Canur.  A  Fm  Snfiary  inia  Ike 
daw  at  At  vtry  trtat  gtliem  Hal  Uu  Nmanlcmint  Frtvitri 
mik  Uitir  Fallaatn  (1673)  has  been  allributcd  to 


BADBALD  (d.  640).  king  of  Kent,  succeeded  to  tbe  tbrane 
on  the  death  of  bis  father  £tbelbetbt  in  «|6.  He  had  not  been 
influenced  by  the  teaching  of  the  Cbiiitiaa  minlotuciea,  and 
hia  first  step  on  his  accession  was  to  many  bis  lather's  tridow. 
'  n  by  Lautentius,  archbishop  of 


Kithebish 


Lt  Canterbury.     He  arranged 

latter  the  bishopric  of  Rochester. 
Franltish  princess,  and  died  on  the 


Eadbald  married  Emma, 
10th  ol  January  64a. 

See  Bcde.  Hiilma  adfsualica  (ed.  C.  Plmmner,  Oxford,  1896); 
Sam  CktBKiiU  (ed.  J.  Eaile  and  C.  PluiKmer.  Oiford,  1899). 

EADI&  JOBN  (tSio-iSjA),  Snitlish  Ihoriogian  and  biblical 
critic,  was  born  at  Alva,  in  Stirlingibirc,  on  the  9th  of  May  iSio. 
Having  taken  the  arts  cunicidum  at  GlaBgow  University,  he 
studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  Divinity  H^ill  of  the  Secession 
Church,  a  dissenting  body  which,  on  its  union  a  few  years  later 
with  the  Relief  Church,  adapted  the  title  United  Pnsbytcrian. 
In  iSjs  he  becnme  mmister  of  the  Cambtidge  Street  Secession 
church  in  Glasgow,  and  for  many  years  he  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  leading  repraenlatlve  of  bis  dennminAtion  in  Glasgow. 
As  a  preacher,  though  he  was  not  Eloquent,  he  was  distinguished 
by  good  seme,  earnestness  and. breadth  of  sympathy.  In  tB&j 
be  removed  with  a  portion  of  hit  congregation  lo  a  new  church 
alLansdowne  Ciesccnt.  In  iStj  Bad ie  was  appointed  professoi 
of  biblical  literature  and  hcmieneutlcs  in  tbe  Divinity  Hall  of 
the  United  Prcsbytetfan  body.  He  held  Ibis  appointment  along 
with  hli  mhiisterial  charge  IDI  the  dose  of  his  life.  Though 
DM  a  pnfonnd  acbolBr,  be  wa>  surpused  by  few  biblital  com- 
mentaton  of  his  day  in  range  of  learning,  and  in  toundntss  of 
Judgment.  In  The  professor's  chair,  as  in  tbe  pulpit,  his  strength 
lay  in  the  tact  wiib  which  he  selected  the  loualest  results  of 
bSriical  criiicisra,  wbetber  bis  own  or  that  of  otbeis.  and  prc- 
atattd  them  tn  a  dear  at>d  a>nntcted  form,  witb  a  constwit  view 


iSjo. 

His  punjici 
interpretatioii 
more  stiietly 

Cydopaedia,  his  edition  of  Cniden' 
Oriantai  Hislary,  and  his  discourses  < 
Pad  lilt  Prtaticr;  ta  the  latter  his  comment 
teit  of  St  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Cod 
and  Calaiiani,  published  at  intervals  in  four  volumes.  His  last 
work  was  the  HiHiry  c/  ike  Entlidi  Bihtc  (s  vols.,  1870).  He 
rendered  good  service  as  one  of  the  reviseis  of  the  autbocited 
version.  He  died  at  Glasgow  on  the  jrd  of  June  1876.  Hia 
valuable  library  was  bought  and  presented  to  the  United  Pral^ 


Concetdtrur,  his  £arfy 
tbe  Daini  Lett  and  on 
imentaries  on  the  Greek 


CoU[«e. 
EADMSB,  or  Edkek  (c.   1060-c.   1 

ecclesiastic,  was  probably,  as  his  t 


>4),  English  historisn  and 
ime  suggests,  of  English, 
.  .  became  a  monk  in  tbe 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Christ  Churcb.  Canterbury,  where 
be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Anselm,  at  that  time  visiilng 
England  as  abbot  of  Bee  Tbe  intimacy  was  renewed  when 
Anselm  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1093^  tbenco- 
f  orward  Eadmer  was  not  only  his  disciple  and  follower,  hut  Us 
friend  and  director,  being  fonnaily  appointed  to  this  position 
by  Pope  Urban  II.  In  1 1  lo  he  was  nominated  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  St  Andrews,  but  as  the  Scots  would  not  recogniie 
the  luthoriiy  of  tbe  sec  of  Canterbury  he  was  never  consecrated, 
and  soon  aftCTHardi  he  resigned  his  daim  to  the  archbishopric 
His  death  is  generally  assigned  to  the  yur  1 1 14. 

Eidmer  left  a  large  number  of  writings,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  his  Hiiloriiu  noturmn,  a  work  nhidi  deals  mainly 
with  the  history  of  England  between  1066  and  iiii.  Although 
concerned  principally  witb  ecdcnastical  aSairs  scholars  agree 
in  ri^arding  the  Hulwioeas  one  of  tbe  ablest  and  most  valuable 
writings  of  its  kind.  It  was  £nt  edited  by  John  Seldeo  in  1613 
and,  with  Eadmec's  V<Sa  Ansdai,  has  been  edited  by  Martin 
RuleCorthe"RallsSerie3"(London,ie84)-  ^btViU  Anulmi, 
first  printed  at  Antwerp  in  ijji,  is  probably  the  best  life  of  tbe 
sainc  Less  noteworthy  are  Eadmcr's  lives  of  St  Dunslao,  St 
Brcgwin,  archbishop  of  Caalerbuiy,  and  St  Oswald,  atchbilbop 
of  York;  these  are  all  printed  in  Henry  Wharton 'a  An/fia  Satra, 
part  ii.  (1691),  where  a  list  of  Eadmcr's  writing  will  be  found. 
The  manuscripts  ol  most  of  Eadmer's  works  are  ptesMved  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Chtisli  CoU^e,  Cambridge. 

See  M.  Rule,  On  EaimtT'i  EitOanliati  a{  llu  firti  /mr  Baala  al 
"  BiiUniae  iwrenm  "  (1866)  ;and  Pirc  Ragey,  Eadmtr  (Paris,  i8»3). 

BA«,  JAMBS  BOCHAHAH  USia-lia^),  American  engineer, 
was  born  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  on  the  ijrd  of  May  iBia 
His  first  enginctring  work  ol  any  unporlance  was  in  raisiag 
sunken  steamers.  In  1S4  j  he  established  glasa  worksin  St  Louia. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  constructed  ironclad  steamcn  and 
boats  for  the  Federal  government.     His  neat  important 


arch  bridge  ac 


was  the  construction  of  the  great 

Dss  the  Mississippi  at  St  Louis  (sec  Biaici,  fig. 
II,  upon  aruich  he  was  engaged  from  1S67  till  1B74.  The 
ork,  however,  upon  which  his  repuution  principally  rests 
as  his  deepening  and  fixing  tbe  channel  at  the  moutbs  of  tbe 
[issisiippi  by  means  of  jetties,  whereby  the  narrowed  stream 
as  made  to  scaur  out  its  own  channel  and  carry  the  sediment 
It  to  sea.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  projected  a  scheme  lot 
ship  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehiiantepec,  in  lieu  of  an 
thmiin  canal.    He  died  at  Naann,  Id  Uw  Babamu,  on  tbe 

h  of  Mardi  1S87. 

BAOLS  (Fr.  siglr.  from  the  Lat.  aquila),  the  name  generally 
VCD  to  tbe  larger  diurnal  birds  of  prey  whicb  are  not  vuUuns; 
lit  the  limits  of  tbe  lubf  amily  A  f»ifi<i<u  have  been  very  variously 
aigned  by  different  writers  on  systematic  ornithology.  aiKl  thcts 

X  Laemmeritier  of  tbe  Alps,  and  other  high  mountains  ol 
urope,  North  Africa  and  Asia,  is  accounted  an  eagle,  but  by 
.hen  the  genua  Gyfathu  is  placed  with  tbe  Vidliitidai  ai  Its 


790  c 

cnmiBon  English  nune [bearded vultim)  riian.  TIkr anils 
Mher  tcmni,  ludi  u  ibe  Snulh  American  Harfyia  and  it>  alUr 
which  ihouEb  gentnllyaUnleiiglei  have  ban  ranked  as  buiiaid 
In  the  abKnce  of  uy  truly  idEnilfic  deliniiioo  of  (he  finut 
AqnSimu  it  is  best  to  leave  tbeM  and  many  other  more  or  le: 
queuianable  mctnben  of  Ibe  group — >ucb  as  ihe  genera  Spitatla. 


nn,  u  they  yearly  do.  and  appear  In  Encbiod.     The  kdriii 

(fiE-  i]  are  distinguished  by  their  prevalent  ficyiih-bnvntDlfiu: 
nrpalehead.yellowbeakand  white  tail — diaraclcrs,  bo*c-.<L. 
oling  ill  the  immalutc,  which  do  not  assume  ilic  pnla. 
image  tor  lome  three  or  four  yean.  The  eyry  is  cDBuBorl) 
iced  in  a  Ugh  diS  or  on  an  inland  inalak« — sometimes  «•  itc 
■und,  a(  othert  in  >  tree — and  consists  o(  a  vast  masi  of  aiidi 
tbe  midst  of  which  is  formed  a  hollow  lined  with  f  — '- 

ryitolka  (as  first  observed  by  John  Wolley)  or  lomc  (inilc 
I.  and  here  ale  laid  the  two  or  three  white  eggs.  In  (onaei 
.  the  sea-e(tfe  seems  lo  hive  bred  is  seveial  parts  trf  EnxluJ 

—as  tbe  Lake  district,  and  possibly  even  in  the  Isle  of  Wifh 

r  Old  World  from  Icdanit  to  Kamchatka,  and  breeds  in  EiiR^e 
rartolbewuthwatdu  Albania.  In  the  New  World,  bowevej. 
Is  only  found  in  Greenland,  bring  elsewhere  repUeed  by  the 
white-headed  or  bald  eagle.  H.  Jnu-uif Jtnl-i. a  \»tA  of  smEbi 
habiu.anijlhediosenenibleniol  the  United  Slates  of  Ameria. 
;  (at  east  of  Asia  occurs  a  still  larger  and  finer  aea^eaglc, 
ff.^aiiciu.remarkable  for  lis  while  thighs  and  upper  wiiif- 
covetts.  Soulh^easlera  Euiopeuid  India  furnish  a  much  unalbi 
species,H.  IcMcorypk'ji  .wh  ich  hasi  L  s  rcpresentat  i  ve,  ff .  leuct^a^ff. 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Australia,  and,  as  alh'ca  in  Soith 
Alricaand  Madagascar,/?,  nvi/rr  and  J/ .TWiyn-obfcirespectivtJr 
'11  these  eagles  may  be  distinguished  by  their  scaly  tani,  whik 
e  group  neat  to  be  treated  of  have  the  tani  teathemi  to  the 


The  golden  or  moui 


in  eagle,  AguUa  cliryiatln,  is  the  se 


lit  all  Ih 


(orld,  X 


'.*..._.L.,.^...i,.,_.j.      'n  England  and  in  IbeLowlJ 

ragglets;  but  in  the  Hebi 

good  many  may  yet  be  lo 

,iid  their  numbers  appear  to  have  rather  increased  of  late  y 

ban  diminished^  for  the  foresters  and  shepherds,  finding  that 

.  high  price  can  be  got  for  their  eggs,  lake  care  lo  protect  the 


lie  Briiish  Island 
and  some  parti  of  ihe  Highl: 


oliheey 


:irlyallwi 


k  by  allowing  1 
liere  are  also  now  not  a  few  occupiers  of  Scottish  forest 
interfere  so  far  as  they  cin  to  protect  the  king  of  birds 
Ireland  the  eitirpation  of  fK^es  seems  to  have  been  carri 
almost  unaflected  by  tbe  prudent  con^derations  which  : 
northern  kingdom  have  operated  so  favourably  for  (he  rac 
eicept  in  the  wildcat  pans  of  Donegal,  Mayo  and  Kerry. 
In  the  sister  island  are  almost  birds  of  the  past. 

01  tbe  two  British  spedes  the  erne  (Icel.  (Ern)  or  sea-eagle 
(by  tome  called  also  tbe  white-latled  and  dneieoas  esglc)^ 
Haiiaclns  oIMciflo— aifecis  chielly  the  coast  and  neighbourhood 
of  Inland  waiett.  living  ia  ft**l  part  on  the  hsh  and  refuse  thai ' 
thrown  up  on  the  shore,  though  it  not  unfiequently  takes  livii 
prey,  inch  as  lambs,  harrs  and  rabbits.  On  these  last,  indee 
jrovng  eaamples  mostly  feed  wbcn  they  wander  soulhwaid 

'  Lord  Breadalbane  (d.  ia;i)  was  perhipa  th 

the  death — were  by  him  ordered  to  be  unmolested  so  loni  ai  Uiej 
wf^renot  numvmuBCnOLLBh  Co  cauaeconuderablcdvpredalipnion  thi 
farmen'  flDcki.  He  lhou|;ht  that  the  kuectacle  ol  a  wnrine  ejgli 
was  ■  ftllinfl  idfiiacl  to  The  srandeur  o4  hii  ArgyllihirT  irxKinlaii 

w  tbe  Bliahi  dcdjction  fiDin  the  lenl  paid  by  hu  Icaaiitry  ii 


British  species.  This  also  formerly  inhabited  England,  and  a  BtH, 
found  in  i668  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  ia  well  described  by 
Willughby,  iu  whose  time  ii  was  said  to  breed  also  in  the  Snowdoa 


in  the  wing  than  the  sea-eagle,  being  able  to  lake  some  birds 
i  Ihey  Dy,  but  a  large  pari  oi  its  sustenance  is  the  flesh  of  animals 
hat  die  a  natural  death.  Iti  eyry  is  generally  placed  and  boill 
ike  that  id  the  other  British  spedes,'  but  the  neighbourhood  d 
*  As  already  Btaled.  tbe  ^te  cheara  varies  grearly.  fVTMonallT 
■laced  in  a  ntche  in  what  pauct  for  a  peipcndicuUr  cliU  lo  wbici 
icceu  could  only  be  gairicd  by  m  ikilful  erapmaa  with  a  rope,  the 
trixtt  hat  known  a  ikh  id  witkiii  lo  or  ij  yd*,  of  which  be  rode  ea 
\  pony.  Two  beaulilul  views  of  as  many  eotden  earin'  acHX 
IrtwnoatheipotbyjavphWalf.aiepveniaiheaMbuH'iacTaH, 


■Met  ii  DM  reqniiile.    Tbc  tfgt.  Iron  two  to  loui  in  number, 

'" 'td,  and  ofltn  highly  coloured, 

Qt  Khadca  of  red  ud  purple. 
lark  brown,  wilb  the  elongucd 
:he  lupe,  Light  lawoy,  in  which 


EAGLEHAWK— EAR 

the  Pennsylvai 


iiuface,  on  which  ifipeu  diBi 
The  adult  bird  (fig.  >)  ii  or  a  ric 
featben  ol  the  neck,  cspeciall)'  c 


•■  golden 
jid  uby-grey.  Id  the  young  the 
I  Deck  hM  icarcely  inj'  lawny  i 
t  occur  in  Iceland,  but  occupiei 
of  the  Palaearctic  Region  aiui  a 
irctic— though  the  American  hi' 
iniidered  a  distinct  spcciei.  Domeilicj 
p«y  for  iu  mailer 


.  The  golden  eifle 
oiderable  portion  of 
ipilhaailianytinia 


been 
ipecicg 

of  antciopei,  lain 
back  or  on  B  perch  I 
tt  in  tight.  Such  a  bird,  wbcn  well  trained,  is  valued,  uyi 
P.  S.  Pallu,  »t  the  price  of  two  camcli.  It  ii  quite  pouible, 
however,  that  more  (ban  one  kind  of  cagte  ii  thus  used,  and  the 
aeivicei  at  A.  idUit  (which  ii  the  imperial  eagle  of  uow 
writei^^)  and  of  A.  megiiitik — both  of  which  are  found  in 
centra]  Alia,  aa  well  as  in  MUth-cuteni  Europe— nay  alio  be 
employed. 

A  amaller  fomi  of  eagle,  which  hu  usually  gone  under  the 
Dame  of  A  nsnia,  b  now  thought  by  the  best  authotitics  lo 
ioclude  three  local  ncei.  or.  in  the  eyti  of  icine.  specio.  They 
inhabit  Europe.  North  Africa  and  weiiem  Asia  id  India,  and  two 

plentiiul  in  norlh-easlem  Cennany— have  occuired  in  Cornwall. 
The  amalleat  true  eagle  i>  A.  feniuU,  which  inhabits  uulhcrn 
Eunpe,  Airka  and  Indin.  DiBering  from  other  eaglei  of  theii 
genut  by  ill  wedge-thaped  tail,  though  otherwiae  greatly  re- 
Kmbling  them,  is  the  A  audai  of  Australia.  Lastly  may  be 
noticed  here  a  small  group  of  eagles,  characterized  by  their 
long  legs,  forming  the  genus  /OkuIui,  of  which  one  apecies, 
AT.  /ojoadu,  is  found  in  Europe.  (A.  N.) 

BAOUHAWK,  a  biHvugh  of  Bendigo  county,  Victoria, 
Australia,  lo;  m.  by  nil  N.N.W.  of  Melbouioe  sod  4  m.  (nun 
Bendigo,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  sletm  tramway.  Pap. 
<i90i}  Bty).  It  stands  00  the  Bendigo  gold-btariog  leel,  wkd  its 
mints  art  iraponani. 

BAORB  (a  word  of  obscure  origin;  the  earliest  form  seems 
to  be  ilJtre.  Latiniicd  as  tifro,  which  William  of  Milmesbury 
^ves  ii  (he  name  of  the  b«e  in  the  Severn;  the  t/rw  EngliiM 
DUImury  rejects  the  usual  derivations  from  the  O.  Eng,  caftr 
or  ((or,  which  is  teen  in  compounds  oManing  "  fiood,"  and 
also  the  conneiion  with  the  None  sea-god  Art")t  ■  ■><!<  *>"( 
of  great  height  rushing  up  id  euuaiy  {see  Bobe),  used  locally 
of  the  number  md  Trent. 

EAKIHS.  THOIIAt  US**-  ).  American  portrait  and  figure 
painter,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  ijth  of  July  1S44. 
A  pupil  of  J.  L.  Gtjbme,  in  the  £cait  des  Beaui-Arts,  Paris,  and 
Also  of  Lten  Bonnat,  besides  working  in  the  studio  of  the  sculptor 
Dumonl,  he  became  a  prolific  portrait  painter.  He  also  painted 
genre  picturei,  sending  to  the  Centennial  Eihibition  at  PhUa- 
dtlphia,  in  iS;fi.  (he  "  Chess  Players,"  now  in  the  Mciropolilan 
Museum  of  An,  New  Yoili.  A  luge  canvas,  "The  Surgical 
Ginic  of  Professor  Cross,"  owned  by  JeOersoa  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  contains  many  life-siied  figures.  Eakins,  with 
his  pupil  Samuel  Murray  (b.  1S70).  modelled  the  heroic 
"PtDpheM"  far  the  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  and 
'in  painting  hu  a  decided  sculptural  quality.     He  was 


sylva: 


ia  Academy  of  Fin 


11  the  schools  ol  the  Pcnn- 


AtU  in  Philadelphia. 

I  canvas  modem  athletic  sports,  the  negro,  and  early  American 

e,  but  he  is  best  known  by  his  porttaits.     He  received  awards 

_    .  .a  <i»»j),  Paris  (1400).  Pan-American  (1900), 

It  Louis  <i«04).  Eipositiona;  and  won  the  Temple 

■  Which  tpecies  may  have  been  the  Iradiiional  emblem  of  Roman 

powtr.  ud  the  Ala  Jttit,  is  very  uncertain. 


:my  of  Fii 
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!  Arts,  and  the 


BAUHO,  a  mui 
division  of  Middlt 
of  St   Paul's  call 


pal  boiDugh  in  the  Ealing  pi 

I,  England,  suburban  to  Londoa,  9  n.  W. 

Iral.     Pop.  (1891)  J3,g)9;  (1901)    J3,OJI. 

own,  the  andcnt  village,  Ua  south  of  (he 
highroad  to  Uibiidge,  west  of  the  open  Ealing  Common,  The 
place  is  wholly  tesideDtial.  At  St  Mary's  church,  alnnst  wholly 
rebuilt  c.  1S70,  are  buried  John  Oldmiian,  (he  historian  (d.  174)), 
and  Home TDoke(d.iSii].  Thechutchof  AliSaintsdvOilcom- 
nated  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1811,  It  was  eteclal  undet 
the  will  of  his  daughter  Frederica,  a  re^drnt  of  Ealing.  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  south  of  Ealing  CoraDion.  is  a  handsome  Italian 

:  liom  1761  liO 

if  King  Canute; 

The  manor  of  Ealing  early  belonged  10  the  see  of  London;  bul 
it  is  not  mentioDed  in  Domesdiy  and  its  bisloty  is  obtcure. 

BAR  (common  Teut.;  O.E.  tan,  Cer.  Okr,  Du.  <»r,  akiB  to 
Lai.  onrii.  Cr.  od),  in  anatomy,  (be  organ  of  hearing. 
The  human  ear  Es  divided  into  Ihiee  parts — eitemal,  middle 
and  inlenul.  The  eileinal  ear  consists  of  the  pinna  and  (he 
eilcmaJ  auditoiy  meatus.  The  pinna  is  composed  of  ■  yellow 
fibro-csrtilaginaus  fnmework  covered  by  skin,  and  has  an 
eilemal  and  an  internal  or  cranial  surlacc.  Rnund  the  maigin 
of  the  eiiemil  tutfec;  in  its  upper  three  qusitcts  is  a  rim  called 
the  helia  (fig.  1  ~ 


17S6.    The  I 


iusis.. 


1,  Styloid 

XOMt. 

S.  6.  7.  Ihc'lh 

ce  leniieircular 

1.  Inleru 

carol  kl 

.   EuMac 

8  ,nd  g.  lacia 

and    auditory 

•I,  Tip  of 

known  as 

Darwin 

s  tubercle,  re 

presenllng  the  (oided-over  apex 

of  a  prick 

eared  an 

cestot.     Con 

centric  with  the  h 

ehi  and  neaitt 

the  meat 

IS  is  the 

anlihtlii  (i) 

which,  above,  d 

vides  into  two 

imbsloe 

nch»c  the  triangular 

ossa  ol  the  antih 

the  helii 

and  the 

he  fossa  of  the  h 

elia.     Inlront 

of  the  an 

helia  is 

he  deep  fossa  known  as  the  concha  (fig.  1,  d], 

and  from 

the  am 

mot  part  of 

this  the  meatus 

passes  inward 

n(o  the  skull.     O 

eriapping  the  meatus  from  in 

front  is  a  fisp 

called  the 

and  below  and  behind  this  is 

nolher  smaller 

flap,  the  antilragu 

a.     Tliclowe 

part  of  the  pin 

a  is  (he  lobule 

0,  which 

no  cartilage 

On  the  cnnial 

pinna  ele 

the  concha  and 

to  the  fossae 
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.    Tbepi 


cu  be  lEghlly  mored  by 

uiiciUir  TDtBclB.  and  in 
inCriosic  miudca  on  the 


addition  to  tbeie  there  ire  four  ! 
ntemii  lurfice,  kaown  is  the 
tnglcui  ind  tiie  aolllragicus,  ud  two  on  the  ialenul  lUifuce 
oiled  the  Dbliquus  and  trnitvenui.  Tbe  eittnuil  auditory 
aiutui  tfig.  I,  It)  Is  a.  tube  lumiinf-  *|  first  lonrard  anil  upmni, 
then  « little  backwud  aod  iben  (oiwinj  and  sUgbily  downwnn); 
of  course  all  the  time  it  iailso  runnitigiiiHan!  until  the  lynpuiic 
membnoe  is  reacbed.  The  tube  is  about  an  inch  long,  its  outei 
tbitd  being  cartilaginous  and  its  inner  two-ihirdi  bony.  It  is 
■toed  by  skin  in  its  whole  length,  the  sweat  glands  of  which  ore 
niodifitti  to  secrete  Ihe  wai  or  cerumen. 

The  middle  tarn  tympanum  <£g.  i ,  f)  is  a  small  cavity  in  Ihe 
temporal  bone,  the  shape  ol  which  rnay  perhaps  be  leatued  by 
Inu^nlng  a  hock  bollle  subjected  to  lateral  pressuit  in  such  a 
way  thai  lu  drcular  section  becomes  triangular,  the  base  of  Ihe 
triangle  being  above.  The  neck  of  the  bottle,  also  blerally 
compressed,  will  represent  the  Eustachian  tube  (Gg.  t,  F),  which 


II  fon 


ward  a 


pharynj^  and  so  admila  air  Into  the  tyrapani 

from  the  upper  part  ol  which  an  opening  lea 
the  DUstrHil  antrum  and  so  into  the  air-celi 
a  little  pyramid  wt 


■  the  tympanum, 
of  the  mastoid 


through  from 


hordac  poaleriur 
,  caUed  I  hi 


base  of  lb 


.  of  the  skull.    Belc 


:  <fig.   1 


The  lloai  is  a  mere 
and  internal  walls 
tympanic  membra 
middle  ear  from 
and  so  placed  that  il  sli 
and  fiam  behind,  torwi 
by  skin,  internally  by  mi 
two  is  a  Snn  fibrous  meml 
to  form  the  umbo.  Just  i: 
■all  is  the  Claseiian  Gssui 


.    The  h 


wall  shows  a  promo 
i  gnwved  by  the  tympanic  pi 

'    reo,  closed  by  amemi 


m  before  bickwa 


caused  by  the  aqueductus  Fallopii  or  a 
The  whole  tympanum  is  about  ball  an  ini 

and  half  an  inch  high,  and  is  sparmcd  from  side  to  side  by  IHree 
small  bones,  of  wbich  (he  malleus  (Eg.  i,  1)  is  Ihe  moat  eitcmaL 
This  b  attached  by  its  handle  to  the  umbool  the  lymiunic  mem- 
brane, while  Its  head  lirs  in  the  atlic  and  articulates  posierintly 
with  Ihe  upper  part  of  the  neii  bone  or  incui  (fig.  i,  g).    The 

kniTb  called  the  os  orbiculare,  which  is  jointed  on  To  the  stapes 
or  slirrup  bone  [fig.  i,  S).  The  two  branches  of  the  tiapcs  arc 
anterior  and  posterior,  while  the  footplate  fiu  Into  Ihe  fcneiira 
ovalis  and  is  bound  to  it  by  a  membrane.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
thai  the  stapes  \ia  nearly  at  tight  angles  lo  Ihe  long  process 
of  the  incus.  Fn>m  the  front  of  Ihe  malleus  a  slender  process 
projects  forward  tnto  the  Clasenan  fissuro,  while  from  the  back 
of  Ihe  incus  the  posterior  process  is  directed  backward  and  is 
attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum.  These  two 
processes  form  a  fulcrum  by  which  thctevecactionof  tbemallcin 
and  incoi  is  brought  about,  so  that  when  the  handle  ol  Ihe 
malleus  is  pushed  in  by  thi 


orbiculare  moves  in,  a 
ovalb.  The  stapediii 
of  which  enteis  the 


ached  It 


to  be  UtlchHi  to  Ibe  malleui,  nodify  ik 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  tlie  lynapamim  is  iiiiiliiiumi 
through  the  Eustachian  tube  with  ifaat  of  the  luso-plurTni. 
and  is  refiecied  on  lo  the  ossicles,  musdes  and  chorda  tyn^a 
nerve.  It  Is  ciliated  eicept  where  it  covers  the  meisiuaH 
tympani,  ossicles  and  promontory;  here  it  is  siralified. 

The  internal  ear  or  Izbyrinlh  consists  of  a  boBy  and  ■  ratm- 

branous  part,  the  latter  of  which  is  contained  in  ihe  forser 

bony  labyrinth  is  composed  o[  the  vestibule,  the  ■ 

■  r  canals  and  Ihe  cochlea    The  vestibule  Ir 

posterior  part  of  Ihe  tympanum,  a 


ipcaaliied  hair  cells  are  found  (fig.  j,  f). 
Attached  lo  the  maculae  are  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lioK 
called  otoconia.    71)d  membranous  semicircular  caoalt  ue  very 

each  b  a  ridge,  tbecr'  '      --■--■■■■ 


EAR 

mcmbiui  conliiDisg  wnMry  biir  ccUi  like  thoM  Id  Ibe  maculic.  I  atlbeap 
All  tfae  cuuli  open  iD(o  the  uliicle.  Fnm  the  loiru  put  at  tbe  ibLc  moi 
ucculc  t  snuU  canal  called  the  dnctui  ciuIofyra[Aii(icu>  (fi|.  i,  Tbe  » 
Or)  niDi  Into  the  aqueductus  vtatibuU;  ii  is  eoon  jouiixl  by  1 1  organ  of 

lhepMlctiorroi»oItlieeranium,«slheHiituenddyinphation,  of  tbe  in 
which  may  hsi.^  minute  perioratioiuihreoghwhidilheendoljniph  I  the  innei 
cut  pan.     Anieriotly  tbe  uccule  com- 


I  of  ilMcoclika,  it  ends  In  a  blind  eitmnlty  of  conaidcr 

bological  interest  called  Ihe  lagcna. 

Ja  media  containi  the  esKntial  organ  o(  hearing  or 


le  lallet  ai  nhkfa  ar 


connected  with  the  outee  wall  by  Ibe     t 
strong   apiral    ligament    <Bg.    4,    if).     E 
Neal    the    free    end    of    Ihe    I      ' 
spiralis  uotber  membrane  called  IJ 

atladied,     and     mm 

iiiangultr  slice  out  o 


!    lamina     | 

ailed  Ihe  | 

wall,  taking!  I 

ibe  upper  halt  | 

.,  the_upper  of  ■'^ 


ra  (fig.  *,  DC),  while  the  lo 


•e  Section  Ibrough  the  Tube  ol  tbe  Codika. 


ST,  Scala  lympani. 
DC,  DuclH  cochlorii. 
«ci^  Membrane  of  ReinA 
perilymph  in  the  tcala  ' 


'ncsm  rolundi,  and  also 
ipace  through  Ibe  aque- 
posterior  asnial  fossa. 


ductus  cochleae,  which 

been  ahowD,  wiili  tbe  Kicculc  through  Ihe  caoalis  reunieos, 


iF  [he  hail  cdls,  while  above  ibis  is  ihe  loose  mcmbrana  teci< 
illached  10  ihe  periceleum  of  ihc  lamina  spinhs,  near  its 
niernall)',  and  possibly  lo  some  ol  Dcilet '9  cells  eilcinaUy.    ' 

vhcic  a  spiral  ganglion  {6g.  4,  if)  is  developed  on  il;  alter 
I  is  disiribuled  to  the  inner  and  ouler  bait  cells. 

For  further  delaili  Ke  rcif-SiKit  of  AtuUomy.  nliicd  by  D 
runninKham  (Edinbuigh-  I90«);  Qmin'.  Elimaiu  cfAmal, 
London.  l8oi);  Gravi  ^MlB-y  (London.   1905);  A  Traaiu 


(London,  i«n);  1. 
tcr  (London,  ISB9}. 


i'J 


fiwJryofojy.— The  [Hnna  is  [ormed  from  til  tubercles  which 
appear  round  the  doisal  end  of  llie  hyoniandibular  deft  or, 
more  urictly  speaking,  pouch.  Those  for  the  tragus  and  anterior 
part  of  ihc  hdii  belong  lo  Ibe  first  or  mandibular  arch,  nbile 
IhoK  for  the  antilragus,  anlihctii  and  lobule  come  from  tfae 
second  or  hyoid  arch.  Tlie  tubercle  for  the  helii  i)  dorsal  10  tfae 
endoflhecleflwherelhelwoarcbesjoin.  Tbeenemal  auditory 
meatus,  tympanum  and  Eustachian  lube  are  remains  ol  the 
hynnuadibulat  clefl,  the  inembRina  tympani  being  a  remnant 
of  the  cleft  membrane  and  therefore  lined  by  ectoderm  outside 
and  entoderm  inside.  Tbe  origin  of  Ibe  ossicles  is  very  doubtful. 
M.  Cadow*)  view,  which  b  one  o(  Ihe  kiesl,  is  that  all  three  are 
derived  from  Ihe  hyomandibulai  plate  which  connects  Ihe  dorsal 
ends  erf  the  hyoid  and  mandibular  bars  lAnalomisiher  Aiaeigtr, 
Bd.  ail.,  1901,  p.  jjS).  Olher  papers  which  should  be  consulted 
arc  those  of  E.  Caupp,  AnaUm.  HtJIt,  Eriitnliit,  Bd.  S,  1S9S, 
p.  991,  and  J.  A.  Hammar,  AnkhJ,  mikr.  Anal,  lii.,  iv".  These 


The  inlcmil  ear  first  app 

up,  so  that  a  pear-shaped  en 
which  b  nearest  Ihe  point  ol 


loltl 


subiec 


id  other  mammals  closes 

The  stalk  of  tbe  pear 

on  is  called  the  tcccssus 


Subsequently  can»ricliDlu  appear  in  tbe  v< 


Emm  the  luiroundiic 

I.  V.ooi^Ic^ 


I ;  i[»  SURter.  im.  Jmi 


EAR 

E  it  loraKd  by  ■  praceu  ol 

Hal.  una  Pk)!,,  iSSf,  •upptemnt, 
cctodcinia]   inpiuhing  ol  Ibe 


In  the  L 


a  Ihe 


of  the  head,  and  in  some  £lAinMbruicb£  Ihf  0| 
ough  u>  iUdw  the  puuge  of  patiidrs  of  und  inio  ihe 
It  is  probable  tliat  this  dun  il  Ibe  tame  whicb,  Iikinf 

1  the  poslerioi  cranial  (oua  d[  higher  fotnu  (see  Rudolf 
"  Die  EDlwicketung  des  Aq.  vestibuli  leu  d.  Endelym- 


Tdeosleu  Gihn  iheiwim  bladder  forms  a  h 
lion  with  the  Internal  ear  by  means  of  tp 
Kidewood,  JnrH.  Aial.  It  Pkyi.  vol,  i 
Cycloltoiniu  the  eiletntl  semicircular  i 
Petroioyion  has  the  superior  and  posterior  c 
tbese  two  appear  lo  be  fiiscd  so  Ihal  ooly  oi 
types  the  three  canals  are  conslanl.     Concn 


indar/co 


inhshes.lheylomi 
,s.  One  shark,  Sqt 
t,  Journ.  Linn.  5o 


and  a  ihwt  ligena 
fiih. 
The  Anipbihii 


[ii-  409).  The 
fanais,  ductus  endolymphalicus 
inly  parts  ol  tbc  cor  present  in 


iporiani  MOioiyarM  at  the  base  of 
the  lagcna  known  as  the  macula  acuilica  baularii,  which  il 
probably  tbc  first  tudiment  of  a  true  cochlea.  The  ductus 
eadolymp  ticua  haa  lost  its  cotnmunicatLan  with  the  skin,  but 
it  is  frequently  prolonged  into  the  skull  and  along  Ibe  spinal 
canal,  [rom  which  it   protrudes,   through    the   intervertebral 

monfrog(A.  Coggi,  Xiwl.  ^ws.  Jahrg,  iS9o,p-i77),  In  this 
class  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  lube  ate  first  developed; 
the  memhrana  lympani  lies  flush  with  the  skin  of  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  the  sound-oaves  arc  transmitted  from  il  to  the  internal 
ear  by  a  single  bony  rod— the  coluinella. 

In  the  Reptilis  the  iDttmi]  ear  puus  through  a  great  range 
ol  development.  In  the  Chelonla  and  Ophidia  the  cochlea  it  as 
rudimentary  u  in  the  Amphibia,  but  in  the  higher  forms 
(Crocodilia)  there  is  a  lengthened  and  slightly  twisted  cochlea, 
■I  the  end  of  which  the  lagcna  farms  a  minute  terminal  appen- 
dage. At  the  tame  time  indications  of  the  scalac  tympani  and 
vestibuli  appear.  Aain  the  Amphibia  (he  ductus  endolymphati- 
cus  sometimes  eitends  inio  the  cranial  cavity  and  on  into  other 
parts  of  ihebody.  SnakesbavenotympanicniFnibrane.  Inihc 
birds  the  cochlea  resembid  that  of  the  crocodiles,  bul  Ihe  posterior 
lemicircular  canal  is  nbDie  the  superior  where  Ibey  join  one 
anolhec.  Id  certain  liutds  and  birds  [owls)  a  small  fold  o!  skin 
represents  the  first  appearance  of  an   eilemal  ear.     In   the 

but  above  Ibem  the  mammals  always  have  a  spirally  tvisted 
cochlea,  the  number  of  luma  varying  from  one  and  a  half  io  the 
Cetacea  to  nearly  five  in  the  rodent  CtdepHys.    The  lagena  Is 

inamni*1s,  and  ihe  single  columella  of  ibe  middle  car  is  replaced 
by  the  three  ossicles  already  described  in  Man  (see  AlbanDoran, 
"  Morphohigy  of  the  Mammalian  Ossicula  audilus,"  Pm.  Linn. 
Stc.,  1876-1877,  "iii-  '8Si  «l»  Trans.  Linn.  S«.  ind  Ser.  Zool. 
i.  371).  In  some  mammals,  especially  Carnivora,  the  middle 
ear  is  enlarged  to  form  Ihe  tympanic  bulla,  but  the  mastoid  cells 


Colle«o( 
R    Wiedi 


s  ■<  G,  Reliiui.  Da,  C, 
-Phyiiological  Seiiei,  vol. 


'o.''!' 


Diseases  01  rat  Eae. 

fie  aural  surgery  and  i 
n  the  lime 


knawn  as  Otology)  dates  from  the  lime  of  Sit  WUliam  tt'Ok 
of  Dublin  (i8«j),  whose  work  maikcd  a  great  advance  ia  ili 
appUcatioa  of  anatomical,  physiological  and  ihenpcvtiol 
knowledge  to  the  study  of  this  organ.  Less  noticeable  ctB 
Iributions  Io  the  subject  had  not  long  before  been  made  b; 
Saunders  (1817),  Kramer  (iSjj),  Pilcher  (1841)  ■nd  VcusL-, 
{1S41),  The  neil  important  event  in  the  history  irf  olotoo 
was  the  pubUcation  of  ].  Toynbce's  book  in  i860  cohuIbLh 

Tnilisch  of  Wiiriburg,  following  on  the  line*  of  Wilde  1^ 
Toynbce,  produced  two  well-known  works  in  1861  and  1I61, 
laying  the  f  oundalion  of  ihc  study  in  Ccmany.  In  that  couui) 
and  in  Austria  he  wu  fallowed  by  Hetmann  Schwartie,  Podtiei, 
Cruber,  Webet-Liel,  Riidingct.  KIoos  and  numerous  others 
France  produced  Ilard.  dc  la  Cbairieie,  Meniere,  Leewenbcrt 
and  Bonnafonl;  and  Belgium,  Charles  Dtlstinche.  lather  vA 
son.  In  Great  Britain  Ihe  work  was  carried  on  by  Jame*  Hinlua 
(i8?4),  Petct  Allen  (1871),  Patterson  Cassells  and  Sit  WilEia 
Dilby.  In  America  wc  may  count  among  ihe  early  otcjegisit 
Edward  H.  Qatke  (iSsS).  D,  B.  St  Jabn  Roosa,  H.  Knaif. 
aarence  J.  Blake,  Albert  l.I.  Buck  and  Charles  Burnett.     Otlra 


Kuriai 


;r  Ihe  o 


rid  ai 


ol  Ihe  three  divisions,  the  ei 
tumours  {simple  and  malignant),  and  si 

spontaneously,  especially  in  insane  persons 

(or  wu),  circumscribed  (or  furunculat)  i 
Inaammalion,  sirictures  due  to  infUmma< 
growths,  lungi   (otomycoais),  malignaol 

Diseases  of  Ihe  middle  • 


sofib 


rous  anU  scbacem 
or  cflusioD  ol  blood 

.    The  chief  diseavs 


with  and  wj 


uppun 


either 


rum  head  and  discharge  ito'a 
these  affccliona,  in  addition  10  ine  S) 
scharge,  &c..  Is  the  serious  complii 
om  Iheir  neglect,  vis,  aural  polypi,  1 

ilrum,  paralysis  of  the 


middle  ear  is  ofien  due  Io  t 
and  smallpoi,  and  to  baihinj 
by  influenia,  diphtheria  anc 
Nan-suppuraiive  disease 
chronic.     In  the  acute  form 

panied  by  perforation.  Chi 
may  be  divided  into  the  moi 
Improved  by  inflation  of  ihc 
tube,  and  the  dry  form  (im 
:h  this 


,  septic  thrombosis  of  the  s!gD»id  and 
d  pyaemia.  It  is  owing  l«  Ibe  pasa- 
nslhal  life  insurance  com  panics  usually, 
0  the  presence  of  ear  discharge  before 
jn  Cauells  of  Glasgow  urged  this  ipecisi 
7.     Acule  suppurative  disease  ol  the 


ympsnum  through  Ihe  £ 
iding  sclerosis),  which  is  men  ib- 
rocedurc  has  lirile  or  no  beneficial 
J  lar  may  be  primary  or  lecoDdary 


eflccl.    Diseases  1 

ID  an  afleclion  of  the  lympai 

Injuries  lo  any  part  oi  Ihc  est  may  occur,  among  the  commooa 
being  injuries  lo  Ihe  auricle,  rupture  of  (he  dnim  head  (from 
eiptosions.  Mows  on  the  ear  ot  the  intn>duclian  of  sharp  bodie 
into  iheeat  canal),  and  injuries  from  Iractured  skull.    CongeBiial 


EARL 

iritbtn  tlw 
tbesT 


__     .  II  of  the  car  uraM  fraqucatlr  d 

MiUudi  ij  Emmiialhii.—'ne  meOKKb  ofai 
»n  roughly  tlicnfakl: — (i)  TciUa(  the  beuing  wilh  wniu, 
voice  ud  tiuilii(-(atk.  The  litter  ii  opcciiUy  iu*d  to  dUlinciiiili 
bctxcii  distua  of  the  middle  car  (condiKUiMI  tppuiliu)  isd 
Uwtif  theinl«iulcar(pe[ceplive(pp*ritin).  Our  kBowIcdge 
of  ihesibject  hu  been  brought  to  its  proent  Mate  by  the  laboun 
oi  many  abttrvtn,  soubly  Webei,  Rinoe,  Schwghadi,  Luow 
and  Gellf.  (i)  EuminilioD  ol  the  caul  and  drura-bcad  vitfa 
■pccalun  ud  nfleclu,  introduced  by  Kramer,  Wdde  and  von 
TrOltsch.  b)  EiaminitioD  of  the  dnim-cavity  thnogh  the 
EoHacbiio  tube  by  the  varioui  method!  of  inSatioo. 

SymfUna. — The  chief  symptoms  of  ea^lue*ae>  ate  dtaf neu, 
nolan  in  the  ear  (tinnilui  aurium).  giddio&,  pain  and  dlKharft. 
Xksfne*  (or  othci  disluibaoce  sf  hearing)  aod  naaa  Duy  occur 
fnun  diseaae  is  almoat  any  part  of  the  ear.  Purulent  diicharge 
UMally  Domei  from  Ibe  middleeai,  Giddineu  it  mDre  cvnnwnly 
associated  with  afiections  at  the  internal  car. 

Tttttmal, — Ear  diseases  are  treated  on  «diaary  auripcal  and 
EMdical  Una,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  anatomical  and  phytio- 
lo^csi  pecuUaritiea  of  this  organ  of  sense,  and  especially  la  lis 
dose  nlatioothip,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  nose  and  naso-pharyni, 
BDdoatheotbeihaBdtatbecianiumanditsconteDti.  Thecbicf 
advance  in  sural  lurgery  in  recent  years  has  been  in  the  surgery 
of  (he  mastoid  proceti  and  aninim.  The  jHoaeen  of  Ibis  work 
WEic  H.  Schvailu  oi  Halle,  and  Sucke  ol  Erfurt,  who  have  been 
foUoired  by  a  boil  of  irorkera  ia  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
denlopmenl  led  to  incteawd  attenlioo  beiag  paid  to  the  intra- 
cnuial  compUcalfoni  of  suppurative  car  disease,  in  the  treatnienl 
of  ahich  great  Miides  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  yean. 

B/wti  1^  Diaam  vj  Ikt  Nntt  on  Uu  Ear.—Tbt  induencc  of 
■I'*"-"  of  the  nose  and  naao- pharynx  on  ear  diseases  was  brought 
out  by  Locwenberg  of  Paril,  Voltolini  of  Breslau.  and  especially 
by  Wilhdm  Mcjcr  of  Copenhagen,  the  discoverer  of  adenoid 
Tesetationsof  thenaso-pharyni  ("adenoidi"),  wbo  recognlied 
the  great  importance  of  this  disease  and  gave  an  inimitable 
account  of  it  ui  the  Ttmi.  ef  Iht  tUyat  UtdUtl  and  Cl^nirtkiii 
Sadity  tfLmdoH.  1870.  and  the  AnllitliiiOlimltcittiaidt,  i)S)j. 
Adenoid  vegetations,  which  conut  of  an  ahnormal  enlargement 
of  Luichki'a  tonsil  in  the  vault  ol  the  pharynx,  frequently  give 
tis«  10  ear  diseaw  in  children,  and,  if  not  nlieoded  to,  lay  the 
fotindaiion  of  nasal  and  ear  trouble*  in  after  lile.  They  are  often 
Usodated  with  enlargement  of  Ibe  faucial  loniils. 


Jncmof].— In  iB«4<he.4>£litri;r01rnkillK>i<Ii  was  started  by 
Potiticr  mid  Schwinu.  and.  in  1867,  the  Uonaluihill  fi,  Otren. 
teiftmbli  monthly  puUiciiinn)  was  foondid  by  VsltDlfnl.Gruber, 
WebcT-Liel  and  RodingTr.  Appearing  lim  a>  the  .4Kkriifi  >/ 
OfilkalmaliitJ  and  Oulan.  limuluneoudy  in  English  and  Gcrnun, 
ia  IS&CL  tht  Arckati  of  tMolfty  bfamt  asepsratc  puUkation  under 
■he  editorship  of  Knapp,  Moo.  and  Boo«  lVtg79,  Amonp.  other 
iournals  now  etislint  >ir  Annalci  in  malaiiii  it  fniSli  a  di. 
laryiH  (Parisl,  Jmnal  of  Larynff'iny  (London),  CnH-ottfoU  /«r 
Ohmluiauiiii  (Lelpilg).  Ac. 

Scci^ia. — The  earliest  ■ociety  fttfmea  was  the  American  Olo- 
lOfical  Sockly  (IS6S),  v.hich  held  anniul  niHlingi  and  published 

IMpcn  aiid  cava,    The  Olological  Society  of  the  Uaied  Kiagdam 

have  been  held  at  intervals  of  about  four  yean  at  ?cw  Yorli,  Mlbn. 
Basel.  Bruueli.  noimce,  tAndon  and  Bordeaua  (1904).  Tbe  pro. 
eecdings  of  the  cotiesses  appear  as  ufaitaBlial  vohimes. 

HitUali.—Jht  earliest,  iciord  of  a  public  iiulilulion  for  Ihe 

and  ^r  in  Loridon.  started  t^  Saunders  and  Cooper,  whicli  existed 


the  Ronl  Ear  Hcei 
York' Eycwd' Ear  Infirmaiy.    At  ib 


oUcn  Iniiiiuiion  appe 
which  was  founded  by 
auncd  the  Ne»  York  Eye 

in  every  large  town  of  tui,,,  ^-, 

other  in  Kparalt  departments  of  general  hoopitali 
es«ci>1ly  Jevoied  to  the  ^Wpoic. 

U,.D.  (6th  edi 


the  pnaiu  itaia  of  aiola 
tf  lii  Ear  S-  Siairiai . 

Politiir.  moil,  by  MlUc 
Heller.  M.D.  (4Ih  edilioi 


■iS-i, 
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in,  by  Piofeasoi  l>r  Man 
b.O..  M.D.,  and  Clarence  J. 
I).  (E.  C.  a-) 


UBL,  1  Utie  and  nnl 

ctmts:  Ft.  cmta),  nowth 

EaH,  however,  Is  the  oldest  title  and  rank. of  Engllib  nobles, 
and  was  the  highest  until  the  year  ijj7.  when  the  Black  Prince 
was  created  duke  of  Cornwall  by  Edward  III. 

The  nature  of  a  modem  earldom  is  readily  understood,  since 
it  is  a  rank  and  dignity  of  nobility  which,  while  it  confers  no 
official  power  or  authority,  is  inalieDable.  indi  viablf ,  and  descends 
in  regular  succcsnrm  to  all  the  heirs  under  the  limitation  in  the 
grant  until,  on  tbcir  failure,  it  becomes  eitlncC. 

The  title  is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  first  appears  m  England 

who  might  beset  over  severalcounlies,  but  who  presided  separately 
in  the  county  court  ot  each  with  the  bijhi^  of  the  diocese. 
Although  there  were  counts  In  Normandy  befort  the  Norman 
Conquest,  they  differed  in  character  from  the  English  earls, 
and  the  carl's  poationflppeam  to  have  been  but  tligh I ly  modified 
by  the  Conquest.  He  was  still  genrrally  entitled  to  the  "  third 
penny  "  of  the  county,  but  tin  office  tended,  under  Noiman 
influence,  to  become  an  hereditary  di^tiy  and  his  tpbete  was 
restricted  by  the  Conqueror  to  a  sin^e  county.  The  right  to 
the  "  third  penny  "  is  a  question  of  some  obscurity,  but  in 

an  eari,  while  the  girding  with  "  the  sword  of  the  county  " 

continued  to  do  for  centutia  later.  The  fact  thai  every  earl 
w?s  the  eari  of  a  paitlcular  county  has  been  much  obuumi 
by  the  loose  usage  of  early  times,  when  the  style  adopted  was 
sometiBKS  that  of  the  noble's  surname  (r.(,  the  Eails  Fetrets), 
sometimes  that  of  his  chief  seal  (tt.  the  Earls  of  Arundel),  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  county.  Plhitineearldoms,or  palatinates, 
were  those  which  possessed  rffgrr/io,  i.e.  special  privileges  delegated 
by  the  crown.  The  two  great  eiaBiplrs,  which  dated  from 
Norman  limes,  were  Chester  and  Duthain,  when  Ibe  earl  and 
the  bdhop  respectively  had  their  own  courts  and  jutisditlion, 
and  were  almost  petty  sovereigns. 

The  eariirst  known  charter  creating  an  carl  is  that  by  a^ich 
Stephen  bcsiowed  on  Cicofltcy  de  Mandeville,  in  or  about  1 140, 
■he  eaildom  of  Essex  as  an  heieditacy  dignity.  Several  other 
creations  by  Stephen  and  the  empress  Maud  folhiwed  in  quick 
succession.  From  at  least  the  lime  of  the  Conquest  the  eail 
had  a  double  characlcri  he  was  one  of  the  "  barons."  or  lenanli 
in  chief.  In  virtue  of  Ihe  fief  he  held  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  an 
carl  in  virtue  of  his  "  belling  "  (with  [he  sword)  and  hit  "  third 
penny  "  of  Ihe  county.  Hii  Set  would  descend  to  the  beirs  ot 
hi)  l»dy;  and  ihe  cariiest  charters  crealing  earldoms  were 
granitd  with  the  same  "  tlBiiiation."  The  dignity  might  thus 
descend  (0  a  woman,  and.  in  thai  case,  like  Ihe  territorial  Gef, 
it  would  be  held  by  hci  husband,  who  might  be  summoned  to 
pariiament  in  right  of  It.  The  eiKdom  of  Warwick  thus  passed 
through  several  families  tilt  it  wis  finally  obtained.  In  nn. 
by  Ihe  Kingmaker,  who  hid  tnircied  Ihe  heiress  of  the  former 
earis.  Bui  in  the  case  of  "  co-heimses  "  (more  daughlers  Ihan 
one),  the  king  determined  which,  if  any,  should  Inherit  the 

The  14th  century  law  some  changes  Introduced.  '  Theearidom 
of  March,  created  in  1318,  was  Ihe  first  that  was  not  named 
from  a  county  or  its  capilal  town.  Under  Edward  111.  also  an 
idea  appears  to  have  arisen  that  earldoms  were  connected  with 
the  tenure  of  bnds,  and  in  1337  several  fresh  ones  were  crested 
and  large  grants  of  lands  made  for  Iheir  support.  The  erst 
earldom  granted  witblimitalion  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  grantee's 
body  was  Ibal  ot  Nottingham  in  ijgj.  Another  innovation 
was  the  grant  ot  the  first  eirWom  for  life  only  in  tj??.  The 
gilding  with  the  sword  was  the  only  obstrvinct  al  a  creation  till 
the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  Irapotillon  of  the  cap 
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t,y  Ihe  home  of  Loneasier.  jo  the  I™?r  pii'iid  bdongS 
that  of  Aumale,  which  succejsive  fresh  creationj.  under  the 
(,aiiniied  form  "  Albeinitlo  "  have  pecpMuiled  to  the  ptesenl 

aay    IWC    AtBIMAKLB,    EkKLS  AKD  DUKES    Of)       The    KKalled 

carls  oi  Eu  and  ol  Monain,  in  thai  period,  were  really  taolden 
*>t  Norout.«««,.  Henry  V.  and  hi.  »n  CTCalcd  five  or  si., 
■'  'L^"^  ,  i  "^'>'  •""'"  ="  l™*'  Noftnui  counUhips  or 
**  H  M?r,'.-  1^>  Harwurl  (14,8),  Perchc  (14.9).  Dreui  (M17) 
»"  J  -PL  X.  '*^°'  '"="  bestowed  on  Enjlirfi  nobles.  Eu  (1410), 
r^.^  rn;""'-''^""  ™  ^^"elish  eonin-oner*.  arHl  Longuevili; 
4i4i«onaioicigner,  CasiondeFoli.  Of  Ibcse  the  caildom  of 
"m.  '?i**"^,°«'l''y"'*«"l>o(EiHatllllbedealho(Robfrt, 
•"  •n^i""""^'j*"'''"'  ^'*^''  "^■'''  "«  "^  "^  TankerviUr 
•"  ■""""'  under  a  modem  creation  (1714).  An  anomalou* 
'^^fJ'rVu  •?!'**'  P"niitlcd  the  cati  of  Biih  to  use  the  liik  o( 
"^I'i^i  -  v''^"'KCd  hereditary  rifiht.  OfScoHish  mUkm.3 
'^^ul  ^f  f '*''''  P"!'""''"  >he  niost  rema  '  '  ' 
*-^,,n.7  ""''"*''"'■*'''''"''' """wntdf. 

'?     ...V_  "'l'?*"!'  "  ""Is  o'  Angus;  Henry,  Lot 


jf  Wales  ( 


lumtnoned       __         _ 

'Ulom  ol  Chester 'is'^w^dw'tVc'^" 

|"on,  and  the  Scottish  earldom  of  Ci 

.  Wn  of  the  aoveteign  under  »ct  ol  patllamenl. 

Mrldom  i)  that  of  Arundct  (»,.,),  but  as  Ihi 
"■-  -■  iktdom  oi  Norfolk,  the  oldest 


.1  preieni  united  with  the  d< 


■ergedin 


ry(i4 


-rhe« 

ur)C(cl*in  origin.     The  i 


:at^n< 


,lingdon(i5,o). 
,rls."  a 


re039;Jwi 
JKOlDanby.andlk 

.--,  ., Juwbray  and  Stourlon. 

-  iw  ■      ,    f'  *"'<'"ni  ot  Scotland  as  recogniied  by  the  Unic 

Boll    .70;).  is  ,h,i  of  Crawford,  held  by  the  UndKiys  since  i 

•—'■-'--  "leoflhe        ■       ■■ 


Tm^'^m^J'^  claimed  in  .86,  by  Mr  Scroi 
The  Drem /■■-a^.ij -t  t*'  .. 


'     The  Dec™ 


n  of  SutherLiuu  u  inc  m 

a  chaitit  o(  134,,  bui  the  House  ol  Lo 
recogniied  it  as  having  descended  from  at 


iking  { r6o6}  appears  to  have  rccog- 


■nd  it  may  be 

dukedom  ol  Suiherkind.    The  originil 

which  it  was  one)  represented  seven  pi 

was  under  a  "  mermair."    This  Celtic  tii 

by  the  Norsemen,  artd  under  Alenander 

replaced  by  tart  («»«),  owing  lo  Anglo-Non^uin  rnflucncc, 

which  also  tended  lo  make  these  cartdoms  less  afliciil  and  more 

In  Ireland  the  duke  of  Leinsler  is,  as  earl  of  Kildare,  premier 


at  united  with  the 

:es,  each  ol  wh 

IS  rendered  "jar 

S)  began 


An  earl  is  "Right  h' 
His  eldest  son  bean  his 
Ihat  second  title  being 
U  slylcd  ■'  Viscouiil  ";  where, 

under  all  ciri 
prttcdcnce  ii 


,"  and  is  styled  "  My  Lord. 
"  second  title,"  and  ijienlon  . 
3set  a  viicounty,  he  generally 
with  Devon  and  Huntingdoi 


T,  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  lakes 
The  younger  son 
■N  ui.xrc  nonouraoic,  out  ail  ineir oaughlets are  "  Ladies. 
In  loimal  documents  and  inurumcnls,  Ihe  sovereign,  whc: 
tddtetsing  or  making  mcnlioti  of  any  peer  of  the  degree  ol  ai 
earl,  usually  designates  him  "  (rusty  and  well-beloved  cousin,"- 
'  '""  jI  appellation  first  adopted  by  Henry  IV.,  who  eithe 
Bclually  related  to  every  earl  and 


by  descent 
duke  in  Ihe 
"  Bight  Hor 


lyled  "  My  Lady."     For  theea 
>rone(  see  UaowN  uni  Coiohet. 
See  LoRl'i  Kipvti  h  Oh  Difmilj  if  c  Pitr;  Pike's  Canililulli 


iiltiry  a  Iki  Hna  cf  Itrrif. 
iokayne]'!  Complat  Pumti;  R 

BARLB,  JOmi  (c.  ifioi-iUs).  Englidi  diviDe.  «u  bom' at 
York  about  i6or.  He  matriculated  at  Christ  Chuitb,  Oifail 
ligrated  lo  Herlon,  where  be  obtained  a  fellawib^  la 
le  was  proctor  and  also  chaplain  to  Philip,  carl  of  ftiabiokc 
dianctUor  ol  the  university,  who  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  ol  Bishopston  in  Wiltshire.  His  lame  spread.  Bud  ia 
:64i  he  wai  appointed  chaplain  and  tutor  to  ^na:  Charles. 
.n  1643  be  was  elected  one  ctf  Ihe  Assembly  of  Divines  a2  Weat- 
ninsler,  but  bis  syapathia  with  the  king  and  with  the  AngBnri 
"hurch  were  so  strong  thai  he  declined  to  ul.  Early  in  i6(j  b 
vas  chosen  chaDcellor  ol  the  cathedral  ol  Salisbury,  bat  gf  Ihia 
irelerment  be  was  Vjgn  deprived  as  a  "  malignant."  Ails 
Cromwell's  great  victory  at  Worcester,  Eaile  went  abroad,  «^ 
cas  named  clerk  of  the  closet  and  chaplain  10  Chaiiei  [I.  Ik 
ipeni  ■  year  at  Antwerp  in  the  house  ol  Isaac  Walton's  frie*^ 
George  Moriey,  who  afterwards  becarne  bishop  ol  Wiubeaer. 
■■  ■  n«l  joined  the  dgke  of  York  (James  H.)  at  Paris,  retanaiig 
England  at  tbe  Restoration,     He  was  at  once  appoiated  dm 

ailing  the  liturgy.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Richard 
liter.  In  November  iMi  be  was  consecrated  bishop  el 
orcester,  and  was  traniJaled.  ten  months  later,  la  the  secai 

rongly  opposed  to  the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acu.     Darag 
the  great  pbgue  Earle  attended  the  king  and  queen  at  Odoid. 
d  there  he  died  on  the  i;lh  of  November  1665. 

irk  entitled  UiaeaamapapkU.  a  a  Fact  1^  At  WaM  tit- 
tatd,  tn  fiioyei  and  Ckttrvlcn,  which  ihraws  light  on  Ihe 
innen  ol  Ihe  time.  First  publisbed  anonymously  in  i6i3, 
became  very  popular,  and  ran  ibmu^  ten  ediiiou  in  the 
etime  ol  ibe  author.  The  style  is  quaint  and  epigrammsik; 
id  the  reader  is  frequently  Rminded  of  Thomas  Fuller  by  such 
issiges  as  (his:  "  A  university  dunnec  is  a  genilemen  foUawei 
cheaply  purehased,  for  his  own  money  bas  hyi'd  him."  Several 
reprints  of  the  book  have  been  issued  since  the  author's  death: 
and  in  rtijt  a  Frertch  translation  by  J-  Dymock  appeared  witk 
the  title  of  Le  Kla  ri/iroU.  Earle  was  employed  by  Charles  IL 
to  make  the  Latin  translation  ol  ihe  Eikeit  Banlile,  publisbed 
in  1649.  A  similar  translation  ol  R.  Hooker'i  Ecclaitshai 
Ptlily  was  accidentally  destroyed. 

"  Dr  Earle,"  lays  Lord  Clarendon  in  his  Life,  "  vas  a  uati  el 
great  piety  and  devotion,  a  most  eloquent  and  powerful  preaeba, 

and  so  very  facetious,  that  no  man's  company  was  mote  desicrd 
and  loved.  No  man  was  more  negligeat  in  his  dress  and  habii 
and  mien,  no  man  more  wary  and  cultivated  In  his  bebaviom 
and  discourse.     He  its  very  dear  10  tbe  Lord  Falkland,  with 

See  especially  Philip  Bljn's  edilioa  of  the  Miinafimtfp*^ 
(London.  181O,  and  E.  Arbcr't  Reprint  fLondon.  lUai. 

EAHL&  RALra  (17S1-1801}.  American  historical  and  por- 
irait  painter,  was  born  at  Leicester.  Massachusetts.  00  (he  ink 
of  May  i7;t.  Like  so  many  of  (he  colonial  cmftunen,  Earle 
was  self-taught,  and  for  many  years  was  an  itinetaai.  nainut. 
He  went  with  the  Governor's  C 
bailie  sketches,  Irom  which  in  ... 
engraved  by  Amos  Doolittle,  which  are  prabably  Ihe  first  his- 
torical paintings  by  an  American.  Alter  the  War  of  Indcpeivl- 
ence,  Earle  went  lo  London,  enleied  Ihe  studio  ol  Benjamia 
West,  and  painted  the  king  and  many  notables.  After  his  rciuni 
to  America  in  T7S6  he  made  porlrails  of  TlniDlhy  Dwighl, 
Governor  Caleb  Strong,  Roger  Sherman,  and  other  prominent 
men.  He  also  painted  a  large  picture  of  Niagara  Falls.  He 
died  at  Bollon.  Connecticut,  on  the  i5ih  ol  August  1801. 

BARl  MAHSHAU  in  England,  a  functionary  who  ranks  as 
the  eighth  of  the  great  officers  □!  slate.  He  is  Ihe  head  of  tbe 
college  ol  arms,  and  has  tbe  appointment  ol  the  kinp-aT-ams. 
heralds  and  pursuivants  at   his  discretion.     He  aitendi   tbe 
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waftiiV  aplMMllc  (o  the  lord  gi**t  ***— '"'■'-  on  hfa  or  bcr 
rifhc  hud.  It  i>  hii  duty  to  mikc  unogcmcui  (o[  Ibg  ordci 
of  all  fUU  proctsaioM  ud  caanadatx,  t^icdaUy  for  conmtioiu 
and  ray*]  murlacei  uid  fuDcnh.  LUu  tbs  loid  high  coDMibie 
he  rode  bits  Wcttmiiutfl'  Hall  wiLb  the  chtmpioa  alter  t  roro- 
Bltlon,  lUI  tlie  axoulioD  banquet  wai  abandoned,  taUag 
hii  pla<K  on  Ibe  left  hand,  and  *itb  the  lord  gital  chambciUin 
be  aaiiilt  »l  Ibe  Inlnduction  of  all  newiy-enated  paeia  into  the 
HMaaofLonU. 

The  maithat  appMn  in  the  feudal  unk*  to  have  been  fn 
command  ol  the  cavalry  under  the  conALable,  and  to  have  in 
aome  meaujre  lupeneded  bim  as  muier  of  the  borae  in  the 
ebyal  palace.  He  eicmicd  Joint  and  oMirdinAte  jutisdiction 
vith  the  coBatable  In  the  court  of  f^valry,  and  afterward} 
beoma  the  ade  jud^  of  that  tribunal  till  ita  obacdescence. 
Tlie  manhabhip  oi  England  wa5  fonnetfy  believed  to  have  been 
Intierited  from  tbe  Clares  by  the  MinfaU  faaiily,  who  bad  only 
been  manliak  of  (he  houvhold.  It  was  held,  however,  by  the 
KaitcT  family,  aa  the  oMce  of  chief  {ma^atrr)  minhal,  a«  eatJy 
'■a  the  days  of  Henry  1.  Through  iheoi,  under  Henry  in.,  it 
paned  Id  ihe  Bigodt,  as  their  etdat  co-beln.  In  ijoO  it  fell  to 
the  down  on  the  death  of  the  last  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  had 
BtfdeEdnidl.hiiheir.aRdinijifiitwasgnnledbyEdiratdll. 
to  hi*  own  younger  brolber,  Tbomai  "  of  BrolherUn,"  eiil  of 
Norfolk.  A*  yet  the  ityle  of  Ihe  office  was  only  "  maribil  " 
■IthoDgb  tbe  tilt  BIgod  holder,  btiag  an  earl,  wu  tametimei 
looiely  ipoken  of  u  the  eiii  manhal.  The  ofSce,  having  reverted 
to  tbe  crown,  was  granted  out  anew  by  Richard  n,,  in  tjts,  to 
Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  of  Notiingbam,  the  reprejeotative  of 
TIiOBat"  of  Brotbetton."  In  13*6  theityleof  "  eail  marshal " 
waifomuQy  granted  to  him  in  addition.  After  jeveral  ittaiodeia 
and  partial  raionlJom  In  the  tdgm  of  Ihe  Tudora  and  the 
Slitirts,  tbe  eiri  marshalabip  was  granted  anew  to  the  Howards 
by  Charles  11.  in  1675  and  entailed  on  tbdr  male  line,  with  many 
specific  renuUndera  and  limiiaiiDni,  under  which  seltlemcnt 
it  hu  regularly  descended  to  the  ptcsent  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Iti  holders,  however,  could  not  execute  the  office  until  the  Ronuto 
Catholic  emancipaticn.  and  bad  to  appoint  deputies.  The  duke 
ii  styled  earl  manhal "  and  faercditaiy  manhal  of  En^nd,"  but 
the  double  llyte  would  seem  to  be  an  error,  thou^  Ihe  Mowbrays, 
with  tfaelr  double  creation  (ijSs,  IJSS)  might  have  daimed 
It.  His  Grace  aplMnds  the  letters  "  £.M."  to  bis  signature, 
and  bean  behind  bis  shield  two  batons  dossed  in  saltlre,  the 
manhal's  tod  iri'pi)  having  been  the  badge  of  the  office  from 
Norman  times.  Tliete  appear  to  have  been  hereditary  manhali 
o(  Iretaod,  but  tbeli  history  is  not  well  asceiUined.  The  Keiths 
were  Great  Harischals  of  Scolland  from  at  least  Ihe  days  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  were  created  tarla  mariathal  in  or  about 
i4SB,  but  lost  both  eartdom  and  ofBce  by  the  attainder  of  Cecrge, 
the  roth  eari,  in  i7rti.  (See  also  Haishiu,;  State,  CaEtT 
OmcEia  or,] 

See  "  The  Manhatship  of  England."  in  I.  H.  Round.  Cflmnnu 


0/  Lsnitn  ' 


BASLOX,  BICHAHD    (ir4i-iSii),  En^hh  mezzotint 
graveT,waabomanddied  in  London.    His  natural  faculty  for 

appears  to  have  been  first  caHed  into  Hcrdse 

tbe  lord  mayor's  stoic  coach,  jusi  decorated  by  1 
to  mpy  Ihe  paintingi,  and  was  sent  to  sfudv  ui 
displayed  great  skill  as  a  draughlsmii 
acquired  without  assistance  the  arl  of  _ 
In  176s  he  was  employed  by  Aldemian  Boyddl, 
most  Kbenl  piomolera  of  the  fine  arls.  (o  make  a  series  01  utaw- 
inp  from  the  pictures  at  Houghtos  Hall;  and  Ihese  be  afterwards 
cognred  in  mcEzotint.  His  most  perfect  wDika  as  engraver  are 
prrbapa  the  fruit  and  flower  pieces  after  Ihe  Dutch  artists  Van 
09  and  Van  Huyium.  Amongst  his  historical  and  figure  subjects 
are — " Agraphia,"  after  WesI;  "Love  in  Bondage,"  after 
Culdo  Renii  the  "  Royal  Academy."  the  '■'  Embassy  of  Hydet- 
bcck  to  meet  Lord  ComwalUs,"  and  a  "  Tiger  Hunt."  the  last 
three  after  ZoSany;  and  "  Lord  Heaihfield,"  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynold).    Eariom  alio  executed  a  series  of  »o  facsimiles  of 


lbs  drawiigi  and  ■kelchet  of  Claude  Lomke,  vHdx  was 
published  id  j  vnla.  folio,  oodei  the  title  oI  Uttr  tiriUHt 

(177T-1819). 

RABUtOH  {formerly  EnoumiiNE,  of  which  It  is  a  totrup- 
tion),  a  parish  and  market  town  of  Berwid^ahlre,  Scotland.  Fop. 
(ig«)  1049.  It  is  situated  on  Leader  Water  b  Lauderdale, 
71)  m.  S.E,  ol  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  tadway  bnndi 
line  fmm  Reston  JunctioD  to  St  Beswells,  and  about  4  ».  N.E. 
of  Melnse.  When  tbe  place  wu  a  hamlet  of  rude  huts  it  was 
called  Ardoldun.or  "Prospect  Fort,"  wilh  reference  to  Black 
Hill  (looj  fL),  on  the  lop  of  which  may  yet  be  traced  the  con- 
centric lings  of  Ibe  Briii^  fort  by  which  it  was  crowned.  It  is 
said  to  be  possible  10  raake  out  tbe  remains  of  the  cavenlwelliagB 
of  theOttadeni,  Ibe  aborigines  of  the  district.  In  tbe  nth  and 
I  jth  ceniurlea  the  Lindsays  and  (he  earls  of  March  and  Dunbar 
were  tbe  chief  baronial  familiea.  The  particular  link  with  the 
remote  pail,  however,  is  Ihe  ivy-dad  ruin  of  the  ancient  Uwer, 
"  Tbe  Rhymer^  Castle,"  the  tnditkmal  residence  of  Thomat 
Learmoni,  commonly  caBed  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  or  Tbomaa 
the  Rhymer,  poet  and  prophet,  and  friend  of  the  Fairies,  who 
wu  bom  beie  about  13)5.  Rhymer's  Tower  was  crumbling  to 
pieces,  and  its  stones  were  being  used  In  the  erection  of  dykes, 
cottages  and  houses,  when  tbe  Edinburgh  Border  Counties 
Asodatkm  acquired  the  telle  and  surrounding  lands  in  ilto5, 
and  took  steps  to  prevent  further  ^»liation  and  decay.  Tbe 
leading'  manufactures  are  ^ngbams,  tweeds  and  shirtings,  and 
the  town  is  siso  an  iuporuuit  agricultural  centre,  stock  sals 
taking  place  at  regular  intervals  and  cattle  and  horse  fain  being 
held  every  year.  Some  1  m.  away  is  the  estate  of  Bcntenydc, 
said  to  have  been  ia  tbe  possession  of  the  Haip  for  nearly  1000 
years.  Tbe  prospect  from  Bemersyde  Hill  was  Sir  Waller 
Scott's  favourite  view.  The  castle  at  Bemersyde  was  erected 
in  iHS  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Border. 

EARLY,  JUBAL  AMDBRSOM  (181^-1894),  American  soldier 
and  lawyer,  was  bom  in  FraiiUin  county,  Virginia,  on  the  3rd 
ol  November  1E16,  and  graduated  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
in  laj?.  He  served  in  the  Semuiole  War  of  iS]7-i8,  after  which 
he  resigned  in  order  to  piaciisc  bw  in  Franklm  county,  Va. 
He  also  engaged  In  state  poiilita,  and  served  hi  tbeMeiican  War 
as  a  major  of  Vir^ia  volunteen.  He  was  strong  opposed  lo 
secession,  but  thought  it  his  duly  to  conform  to  the  actioti  of  hla 
itate.  As  a  colonel  b  the  Confederate  army,  he  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  ai  the  Gnt  battle  of  Bull  Run(f.r>.  Ptomoted 
brigadier-general,  and  subsequently  msjoT-genera!.  Early  served 
tbroughout  the  Virginian  campaigns  of  1662-63,  and  defended 
Ibe  lines  of  Fredericksburg  during  the  battle  of  ChanceUocsvUle. 
At  Gettysburg  be  commanded  bis  division  of  EwcO's  coips. 
In  the  campaign  ol  1S64  Etiiy,  who  had  now  reached  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  commanded  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  The  action  of  Lynchburg  left  bim  free  to 
move  northwiRls,  hb  opponent  being  compelled  to  march  away 
fmm  the  Valley,  Early  promptly  uliliied  hit  advantage,  crossed 
tbe  Potomac,  and  defeated,  on  Ibe  Monocacy,  all  the  troops 
which  could  be  gathered  to  meet  him.  He  appeared  before  the 
Unes  of  Washington,  put  part  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
under  contribution,  and  only  retired  to  the  Valley  when 
threatened  by  heavy  forces  hurriedly  sent  up  to  Washington. 
He  then  fought  a  successful  action  at  Winchester,  reappeared 
on  the  Potomac,  and  sent  bis  cavalry  on  a  raid  into 
Pennsylvania.  A  greatly  luperfot  army  was  now  formed  under 
Ccnerat  Sheridan  to  oppose  Early.  In  spile  of  his  skill  and  eneigy 
(he  Confedciaie  leader  was  defeated  in  the  battles  of  Wincheitct 
and  Fohcr's  HiD.    Finally,  on  the  igih  of  October,  sfier  infUct- 

on  Cedar  Creek,  he  was  decisively  beaten  by  Sheridan.  (See 
SimiAKDOUi  Valley  Cakpaiqms.)  Waynesboro  (March  186s) 
was  ho  last  light,  after  which  he  was  relieved  from  his  command. 
Genera!  Early  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  ablest  soldier,  after 
Lee  and  Jackson,  hi  Ihe  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  in  the  "rfwle  Confederate  army.  That  he  failed  to  make 
headway  against  an  army  far  superior  in  numben,  and  Ted  by  a 
general  of  the  calibre  of  Sheildau,  cannoi  be  held  to  prove  lh« 
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falsity  ■>(  lhi(  Judgment.  Afitr  tbe  pace  fat  nut  to  Canada,  but 
in  1M7  rnimifd  to  reumf  ibe  practice  ol  law.  For  a  time  he 
mana^  in  conjunction  with  Genciil  Beauicgard  Ihc  Louisiana 
tottecy.  He  diedai  Lynchburg,  Va,,  on  the  and  ol  Maich  1B94. 
Gencial  Early  wst  ioc  a  time  pioidcnt  o!  the  Soulhem  Historical 

A  lf™ki-  cjilu  iJm  Year  tf  Uu  War,  (re.  (1867). 

KABLY  EMOUSH  PBBIOO.  in  architnturt,  the  tenn  given 
by  RickBun  f>  the  fint  pointed  or  Gothic  ityle  in  En^uu), 
nontinally  iiSg-ijo?,  which  luccecded  tlie  Romanesque  or 
KonDAU  period  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and 
developed  into  the  Decorated  period  in  Ihc  commencement  of 
the  I4tb  century.  It  is  ciiiefly  characterized  by  the  almost 
universal  employmeni  of  the  pointed  arch,  not  only  in  aiches  of 
wide  span  lucb  ai  those  of  the  nave  arcade,  but  lor  doorways 
and  windows.  The  actual  inlioduclion  of  the  pointed  arch  look 
place  at  a  much  earlier  dale,  as  in  the  nave  arcade  ol  the  Cis- 
terdan  Abbey  of  Build  was  (iMo),ltough  the  clerestory  window 
at»ve  has  semicircular  arches.  It  is  customary,  therefore,  to 
make  allowance  for  a  transitional  epoch  from  the  middle  of  the 
1 3th  century.  Although  the  pointed  arches  used  are  sometimes 
equilateral  and  sometimes  drop-arcbes,  the  Lancct-aich  is  the 
most  chajacteristic.  The  period  is  best  recognised  in  England  by 
the  great  depth  given  to  the  hollows  of  the  mouldings,  alternat- 
ing with  fillets  and  rolls,  by  the  decoration  ol  the  hollows  wiih 
the  dog-tooth  ornament,  by  the  diculu  abacus  of  the  cipitJib, 
and  the  emptoymcnt  el  slcoder  detached  shalis  of  Puibcck 
marble  which  aie  attached  to  fiat  by  ciicuki  moulded  thaft- 
lingj  (Fi.  omtau). 

The  atcba  are  tometimei  cviped-,  circles  with  ttefoUs, 
qiutRfoiU,  liC.  ate  iotroduced  into  the  Uacery,  and  large  rose 
window)  in  the  uansept  or  nave,  as  at  Lincoln  (lajo).  The 
coQveDCional  lolia^  decorating  the  capitals  is  of  great  beauty  and 
variety,  and  extends  to  spandrils,  bosoes,  &c.  In  the  spondrils 
ol  the  acches  ol  the  nave,  transept  or  choir  arcades,  diaper  work 
is  occasionally  lound.  as  in  the  transept  ol  VVestnunstei  Abbey. 
The  latter  is  one  ol  the  chief  ewnples  of  the  period,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  cathedral  ol  Salisbury  (eicept  the  tower) ; 
the  GalUee  at  Ely;  nave  and  transept  ol  Wells  (i3ij-i34o)i 
nave  of  Lincoln;  west  front  ol  Peteibaiou^;  and  the  minster 
at  Beverley.  (R.r.S.) 

URN,  the  name  ol  a  loch  and  livei  in  Perthshire.  Scotland. 
The  loch,  lying  almost  due  east  and  west,  is  frl  m.  long  and 
}  m.  in  maximum  breadth,  iS;  ft.  d«p,  with  1  mean  depth  of 
13S  ft.,  coven  an  area  ol  nearly  4  sq.  m.,  has  a  drainage  basin  of 
over  54}  sq.  m..  and  stands  317  ft.  atwve  thesea.  lis  waters  are 
saidaevertofrecie.  It  discbarge*  by  the  river  Earn.  Thcpoints 
ol  interest  on  its  shore*  lie  Locheambcad  {at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Glen  Ogle),  which  has  a  sution  on  the  Csllander- 
Oban  railway,  and  the  ruins  of  St  Blue's  chapel;  Edinample 
Castle,  an  old  turrctcd  mansion  belonging  to  the  marquess  of 
Breadalbane,  situated  in  well-wooded  graunds  near  the  pretty 
falls  of  the  Ample;  Aidvothrh  House,  the  original  ol  Darlin- 
valacb  b  Scott's  Xigend  g/  ifmlriua,  and  the  village  of  St 
Fillaus  at  the  foot  ol  the  loch,  once  the  terminus  of  the  branch 
ol  the  Caledonian  railway  from  Perth.  The  river  Hows  out  of 
Loch  Eain,  pursue  an  eastward  course  with  a  gentle  incUnatian 
towards  the  south,  and  reaches  the  Firth  ol  Tay,  61  m.  below 
Perth,  allet  a  total  run  of  49  ra.  Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right 
are  the  Ruchil.  Macbany,  Kuthven,  May  and  Farg.  and  on  the 
left,  the  Lednock  and  Turret.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  50 
tons  u  far  upas  Bridge  of  Earn,  and  is  a  notable  fishing  ilream. 
abounding  with  salmon  and  trout,  perch  and  pilte  being  also 
plentiful.  On  the  Lednock  are  the  falls  of  the  Devil's  Cauldron 
and  on  the  Turret  and  its  fceden  several  grace lul  cascades.  The 
principal  places  ol  interest  on  the  banks  ol  the  Earn  are  Dunim. 
the  favourite  scat  of  Henry  Dundas,  1st  Viscount  Melville,  who 
look  the  title  of  his  barony  from  the  esUle  and  to  nhoic  memory 
an  obelisk  was  raised  on  the  adjoining  hill  ol  Dunmore;  the 
village  ol  Comrie;  the  town  of  CrieO;  the  ruined  castle  ol 
Innetpeflray.  founded  in  iSio  by  ibe  isl  Loid  Maderty,  dote 
to  which  it  the  libiaiy  founded  in  1691  by  the  3rd  Lord  Uadecty, 


of  Ibe  obaoletc  arlet  or  vki 


containing  some  ran  Uack-letter  books  and  the  Bible  Aith- 
longed  to  the  marquess  of  Montrose;  Gascon  Hall,  novianiit, 
but  with  tiaditions  reaching  back  to  the  days  of  Wafivt; 
DuHilin  Castle,  a  fine  Tudor  mansion,  seal  ol  the  earl  of  Kis^ 
who  derives  from  it  the  title  ol  his  viscounty;  Abodalfe 
Foigandenny  and  Bridge  ol  Earn,  a  health  resort  lituta: 
amidst  picturesque  sunoundin^  Stratbeaili,  u  the  vailry  a 
the  Earn  is  called,  extending  from  the  loch  to  Ibe  Firth  oi  Tq 
is  a  beautiful  and,  on  the  whole,  fertile  trul,  tbouxb  liable  n 
times  to  heavy  fioixla.  The  earl  ol  Penh  is  betcdiLaiy  atenr; 
of  Stralheara. 

RAKKEST  Ipiobably  a  c 
adapted  from  Lai,  cquival 
adjective  "  earnest."  serious,  O.  Eng.  teniiul,  cocnate  with  Ccr 
OHil),  the  payment  ol  a  sam  ol  money  by  the  buyei  erf  gDOiii  b 
the  seller  on  the  condusion  of  a  bargain  a*  a  pledge  tor  iu  4k 
perfomiaiice.  It  is  almost  similar  to  ibe  orrtooliiicRoiiiaBln, 
which  may  be  traced  back  in  Ibe  history  of  legal  iostitutioa*  B 
a  period  when  the  validity  of  a  cootnui  dqmided  nM  so  bh* 
upon  the  real  intention  of  the  parties,  as  upon  tJH  due  obscrraacc 

custom,  its  cMcf  importance  in  English  law  is  it*  leceKBitkia  kf 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  a*  giving  validity  to  conuuts  lot  the  sale 
ol  goods  ol  a  value  exceeding  £10  (sec  Saiz  dp  Goods).  It  a 
"'    ~    '  ~   '     dearly  distinguished  Irom  pan  paymest.  cco- 


sequcolly  at 
■leing  given 


■-ouldbe 


haad-Buney,  as  it  i*  sometimes  called,  ha*  now  laUen  into  vity 

BAR-RIKG.  an  ornament  worn  pendent  from  the  eu.  asd 
generally  suspended  (especially  among  the  more  civiliicd  caca.i 
by  means  of  a  ring  or  hook  passing  through  Ihe  pendaka 
lobe  ol  the  ear.  Among  savage  races  the  impulse  to  dccwau, 
or  at  any  rate  to  modify  the  appearance  ol  the  car,  is  alnst 
universal.  With  such  people*  the  ear  appendage  is  cUcDr 
remarkable  for  its  extravagant  dimensions.  Many  r*arnpH 
may  be  seen  in  the  ethnographic  galleriet  ol  Ibe  British  Uustsa. 
The  Berawan  people  of  Borneo  use  plugs  through  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  3I  in.  in  diameter.    More  extraordinary  still  is  aa  fraiptf 


u-plug  w 


L  {Hat 


1  by  a  Masai,  4}  ii 
190S,  p.  i 


should  be  enlarged  s< 
Among  Ihe  superior 
tile  and  elaboration 

and  fineness  ol  maleruL 


.      It  it  sute^  ihat 

I  of  fashion,  the  lobes  of  [be  ears 

:  capable  of  meeting  above  tbe  bc»l. 


'  ear-ring  has  so 
it  historical  am 


ic4^  tbiskiuf 
as  of  great  value,  dalea  tnat  the 
le  earlidt  ncalion  of  e*r-iBip 
occurring  in  the  book  ol  Genesis.  It  appears  probaUe  tbat  the 
cai-lings  ol  Jacob's  family,  which  he  buried  with  his  strange  idols 

nl  Tti-l>iivl,ttJi.rF  fif  litWI  a*  amnion  #^rtali<r.^nTl1j°"^^"ni^iratlf«' 

ably  being  the  estimation  in  which  some  omamcntt  of  this  das 
have  been  held  Irom  a  very  early  period,  a*  they  still  are  held  ia 
the  East.  Thus  in  New  Zealand  ear.riogs  are  decorated  vilh  the 
teeth  of  enemies,  and  with  talismanic  sharks^  teeth.  A111019 
aU  the  Oriental  races  ol  whom  we  have  any  accurate  kuwiedar. 
the  Hebrews  and  Egyptian*  excepted,  tai-riog*  always  tiav< ' 


iebyb. 


It  well  ai 


„. , „ :y  have  beti 

considered  eicluslvcly  female  oroaments.  By  the  Cieekt  an 
RoDiins  alio  ear-rings  were  wotti  only  by  women,  and  the  vcarin 
ol  Ibem  by  a  man  is  often  spoken  of  as  distinctively  orientaL 

In  archaic  an,  ear-rings  are  frequently  represented  ot  ibei 
Iraco  are  left  in  the  perforated  ear  lobes  ol  early  tUtues.  Alu 
the  4tfacenluiy  such  perforation!  occur  utldom.    iDOocinstaBa 


a  GnetinsrriptfonrKonhfhewelghaftlwiIclachableEoldaraii- 
mcnts  on  a  staliu.  among  vblcb  a  pair  ol  cac-rin^  Is  icdudHl. 
Ear-rings  of  characterfslic  form  an  frcijucnily  dlKOvtrcd  by 
ciavMkm.  In  Egypt,  a  eyitem  of  pendent 
chains  is  fonnd  hanging  trem  a  disk.  In 
Assyria  the  decoration  consists  al  pendanu 
DT  knobs  iltacbed  to  a  rigid  ting.  Ic 
npresented  by  Di 


ScMier 


of  eoid  plate  are  suspended  ^by  parallel 
chains.  In  ihe  Mycenaean  period,  ear-rings 
are  infrequent  In  Greece,  but  have  been 
found  in  abundance  in  the  Mycenaean  finds 
of  Enkomi  (Cypnu)  in  the  lona  of  pendent 
bolls' -heads,  or  of  decorative  forms  baaed  on 
the  bull's  bead.  In  the  tomba  of  the  Greek 
settlers  in  the  Crimea  Uth  ccclury  a.c), 
cac-ri  ngs  arc  found  of  marvellous  compleiity 
The    leikognpher    Pi^li 


)f  Ibe  ni 


3  given 


-Ear-riy  derived 

''  tids,  hippocimpsand  cenlauraaei.  Jewels 
of  the  same  class,  of  exquiiite  beauty  and 
<j(  workmanship  that  b  truly  wonderful,  have  been  rescued 
from  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  Etniria.  Ear-rings  of  coinpan- 
lively  simple  forms,  but  act  with  pearls 
and  other  stones,  were  tbe  mode  in 
Some.  In  some  instances,  the  itonci 
ircre  of  fabulous  value.  During  tbe 
Bytanline  period  i  hey  once  more  at  lained 


tbe  burial  places  of  Anglo-Salon 
have  led  to  the  discovery  oljewds: 
sidera-ble  numbers,  wbicb  amonj 
varieties  include  eai 
style  tbat  proves  Ihe  Anglo-Saii 
have  made  no  inconsiders ' ' 
in  the  arts  of  dviliiatioD. 


itedio 


udcrable  degree  of 
:  of  fashion  ba*  set 
■sed  use.    Like  all 


™I™  fanciful  pi 


A*  one  of  the  curiosiliei  of  tbe  lubject  it  may  be 

that  Anlonia,  wile  of  Drusus,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  attached 

a  pair  ol  ear-rings  to  her  pet  lamprey. 

BUTH  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  langaagci,  d.  Gef.  £rie, 
Dutch  aanlt,  Swcd.  and  Dan.  /ivd;  outside  Teutonic  it  aMxan 
ody  In  the  Gr.  Ipafi,  on  the  ground;  It  has  been  connected 
by  some  etymologisls  with  the  Aryan  root  or-,  to  phnigh,  which 
b  seen  in  the  Lat.  aran,  obsolete  Eng. "  ear,"  and  Gr.  ijwCr.  but 
this  is  now  considered  very  doubtful;  lee  G.  Curtius.  Grak 
BymMety.  Eng.  trani.,  i.  4161  Mu  MUlcr.  Laitati.  Stb  ed. 
I,  iw).  From  early  time*  the  word  "earth  "  ha*  been  used 
In  several  mnneiiont— from  that  of  soil  or  ground  to  thai 
ol  the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  but  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  eiacl  historic  sequence  of  the  diverae  uaigcx.  In  tbe 
cosmogony  of  the  Pythagoreans,  ITatonista  and  other  philo- 
■D[dier*,  Ibe  term  or  its  equivalent  denoted  an  elemeol  at 
fundamental  quality  which  conferred  upon  nutter  Ibe  cbaraiier 
of  eanhiness;  and  in  the  subaequenl  devebpnienl  of  Ibcotici 
as  to  the  ultimate  composition  of  matter  by  Ibe  alchemists, 
hlrechemist*,  and  cariy  phlogistonisis  an  element  of  the  same 
name  was  retained  <sec  Elehiht).  In  modem  cbemistiy,  the 
coDiBon   tenn."nrth''   is  apriled   to  certain  onia: — Ihe 


The  terreatrfal  gbbc  is  a 

in  distance  from  the  Sun 
Jupiter-    In  the  wider  ic 


un,  Ibe  third 


or  hydposi^re 

tlOD  o£  Ihe  surface  la 

discussions  as  to  their 


.  may  be  regarded  as  composed 
UETEonoi.ocvt,  wbicb  eacirdcs 
iEOcaarBv),  and  surface  waters 
OCKjNocurHvf.  The  descrip- 
res  IS  a  branch  of  Geography,  and  the 
igin  and  permanence  bdonp  to  Phyiio- 
grapny  (in  ine  nanower  sense),  pbysiographical  geology,  or 
physical  geography.  The  invettigation  of  tbe  crust  beloogs 
to  geology  and  of  rocks  in  panicuLu'  to  petrology. 

In  the  present  anide  we  shall  treat  the  subject  natter  of  the 
Eanh  as  a  planet  under  the  following  beading!:— <i)  Figure 
and  Size,  (i)  Mass  and  Density,  (jlAstrooomical  ReUtlons, 
(4)  Evolution  and  Age.  Tliese  subjects  will  be  treated  KttanuHy, 
reoden  being  referred  to  the  article  ARiOHOm  and  10  the 
cross-ieferences  for  detaQj. 

I.  Pifurt  tHi  Siu.— To  primitive  man  tbe  Eaitfa  was  a  Sat 
disk  with  iu  surface  divetsified  by  moonlaint,  riven  and  seai. 
la  many  ccsmogonlea  this  disk  was  endrded  by  waters,  un- 
measnrable  by  man  and  eitending  to  a  junction  with  the  sky; 
and  the  disk  stood  as  an  island  rising  up  through  tbe  waters  from 
the  floor  ol  the  universe,  or  was  borne  as  an  immovable  ship  on 
the  surface.  Of  such  a  nature  was  Ihe  cosntogony  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Hebrews;  Homer  states  the  suae  idea,  naming 
the  encircling  mters  'auv6i;  and  Besiod  regarded  it  as  a 
disk  midway  between  the  sky  and  the  internal  regions.  The 
theory  that  the  Earth  eitended  downwards  to  the  limit  o(  the 
univerae  was  subjected  to  modification  trtien  it  was  seen  that  the 
same  sun  and  stars  reappeared  in  the  east  after  their  setting  in 
the  west.  But  nan  slowly  realised  tliat  the  earth  was  isolated 
in  space,  Boating  freely  as  a  balloon,  and  much  ipecutaticn  was 
associated  about  thai  which  supported  Ihe  Eanh.  Tunnels 
in  the  foundations  to  permit  tbe  passage  of  the  sun  and  stars 
were  suggeiied;  Ihe  Creeks  considered  twelve  columns  to 
support  the  heavens,  and  in  tbeir  mythology  the  god  Atlas 
appears  condemned  to  support  tbe  columns;  while  the  Egyptians 
had  the  Earth  supported  by  four  elephants,  which  themselves 
stood  00  a  loiloise  swimming  on  a  sea.  Earthquakes  were 
regarded  as  due  to  a  movement  of  these  foundations;  in  Japan 
this  was  considered  to  be  due  to  the  molion  of  a  great  spider, 
an  aoiofal  subsequently  replaced  by  a  cal-fisb;  in  Mongolia 
it  ia  s  iiog;  in  India,  a  mole;  In  some  parts  of  Soulb  Aiiierica, 
a  whale;  and  among  some  of  tbe  North  Americaa  Indians, 

The  doctrine  of  the  spherical  form  has  been  enoneoiisly 
assigned  to  Thales;  bul  he  accepted  the  Semitic  conception  of  the 
disk,  and  regarded  the  production  of  springs  after  earthquakes 
asduetolheinrushingof  thewatersimder  the  Earth  into  fissures 
in  tbe  surface.  His  pupil,  Anaiimander  [610-547),  according 
to  Diogenes  LaErtius,  believed  it  to  be  spherical  (see  Tkc 
Obicnclfry,  1894,  P.  >ofl);  and  Anaiimcncs  probably  held  a 
similar  view.  The  spherical  form  is  vadoublcdiy  a  discovery 
of  Pythagoras,  and  was  taught  by  the  Pythagoreans  and  by  the 
Eleatic  Farmenidca.  The  eiposlior  of  greatest  momeol  was 
Aristotle;  his  arguments  are  those  which  we  employ  to-day: — 
the  ship  gradually  disappearing  from  fault  to  mast  as  it  recedes 
from  the  harbour  to  Ihe  boiiion;  the  circular  shadow  cast  by  the 
Earth  on  the  Moon  during  an  eclipse,  and  the  alteration  in  the 
appeatajice  of  the  heavens  as  one  passes  from  point  to  point  on 
the  Earth's  surface.'  He  records  attempts  made  to  delcrminc 
the  drcumference;  but  the  first  scientific  invcstigalion  in  Lhis 

■  AritlDtle  regarded  the  Earth  u  having  an  upper  inhabited  half 


The  obnru: 
if  sir  within 


n  the  lower  half  ai 


8o<J 


EARTH 


dlnciioa  ou  made  ijo  jtm  Uter  by  Enlottbena.    Thi 

sphtricol  [orm,  bowevcTj  only  becune  genenlLy  ucqtted  After 
lit  Euth'i  drcumuviguion  (sec  Geocuphv). 

The  biitoricol  development  ol  tbe  methods  [or  deteiminiiif 
Ihe  figure  of  the  EaJTh  (by  which  we  mean  a  theoretical  lurfici 
in  put  iodicited  by  Ihe  ocevi  M  rai,  and  in  other  paru  by  ih< 
level  to  vhich  vater  fnely  cBminunicatiBg  with  the  oceant 
by  caaab  traversing  tbe  land  ma»e)  would  tiM)  and  Ihe  tsatbe- 
nutical  jnveitigatiDn  of  thii  problem  an  Itealed  in  the  artidet 
Eaith,  Ficui£  or  the,  azid  Geooesy;  hen  the  rcsulu  are 

consideration  of  the  figure  of  equilibrium  of  a  ma»  ol  rotating 
Buid,  the  form  of  an  ablate  spheroid,  the  cUiptidly  of  a  OKridlan 
seclian  being  1/331,  aod  Ihe  aieiia  the  ratio  ijsiiji.  Geodetic 
meaaurementa  by  the  Cassfnia  and  oihcr  French  astrononera 
pointed  10  a  prolate  fom,  but  the  Newtonian  figure  wm 

in  Peru  and  Lapland  by  the  eipeditiooa  organlicd  by  Ihe 
French  Academy  of  Sdenccs.  More  recent  work  pointa 
to  an  cUiptieal  equatorial  lectioB,  Ihus  maUng  the  eanh 
pear-ihaped.  The  poution  ol  Ihe  longer  ana  ia  Hme»hat  un- 
certain; it  ia  certainly  in  Africa,  Clarke  placing  it  in  lontftude 
F  is'  W.,  and  Schubert  in  konf^tude  41°  +'  E.;  W.  J.  Sollas, 
arguing  from  terreslrial  aymmetry,  haa  chooen  the  poajtion 
tat.  6°  N.,  long.  ig°  E.,  i.i.  between  Ctarke'a  and  Schubert's 
positions  For  the  lengths  of  Ifae  ajca  and  the  elliptidty  oi  the 
Earth,  see  Eaitr,  Ficdie  aw  tbi. 

I.  UoJi  and  Denrily.—Tbe  earliest  identific  inveMigation 
00  the  density  and  mass  of  the  Earth  (the  problem  Is  realty  tingle 
if  ihe  volume  of  the  Earth  be  known)  was  made  by  Newton,  who, 
mainly  from  astronomical  contidemtions,  euggated  the  limiting 
densiiies  5  and  6;  it  is  remarkable  that  thit  prophetic 
should  he  reslUed,  the  mean  value  from  lubsequent  nsearchea 
being  about  si,  which  gives  for  the  mast  Ihe  value  6X10" 
The  density  of  the  Earth  has  been  determined  by  several  ej 
menters  wilhln  recent  years  by  melbodi  described  iL  the  a 
GuvnkTiON;  iIh  most  probable  value  it  then  stated  10  be 

3.  Ailrmanietl  Xdaliflu.— The  grandett  odiievemenu  of 
Astronomical  tdence  are  undoubtedly  lo  be  aasodated  with 
the  elucidation  o!  the  cnmptci  motion  ol  our  planet.  The 
notion  that  the  Earth  was  fined  and  Immovable  at  the  onlre 
of  an  immeasurable  universe  long  possessed  the  minds  of  men^ 
and  we  find  the  iltustiious  Ptolemy  accepting  this  view  in  Ihe 
ind  century  AJ>..  and  rejecting  the  notion  ol  a  routing  Earth — 
a  theory  which  had  been  proposed  as  esily  as  ihe  stb  century 
B.C.  by  Philolauson  philosophical  grounds,  tod  In  the  ^rdcentory 
B,C-  by  the  astronomer  Aristarchu5  of  Samoa.  He  acgued  that 
if  Ihe  Earth  rotated  then  points  at  the  equator  had  the  enormous 
velocity  of  about  1000  in.  per  hour,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
should  be  terrific  gales  [nmi  Ihe  east;  the  fact  that  Ibere  were 
DO  such  gales  invalidated,  in  bia   ofrinion,   the  theory.    The 
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phenomena  could  be  more  amply  eiplained  by  retarding 
the  Earth  as  annuaUy  revolving  about  a  fined  Sun,  and  daily 
rotating  aboulttseif.  A  clean  sweep  was  made  of  Ihegeocenlric 
epicyclic  molions  of  the  planets  which  Ptolemy't  theory  de- 
maitded,  and  in  place  there  was  substituted  A  procession  of  planets 
about  the  Sun  at  different  distances.  Tlie  dcvelopnwnt  of  the 
Copemican  theory— the  comcr-sione  of  modem  astronomy— 
by  Johann  Kepler  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  Is  trailed  in  the  article 
:  HisUtry;  here  we  shall 
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Knofiifim.— The  Earth  revolves  about  Ihe  Sur 
eUiplical  orKt  having  the  Sun  al  one  focus.  The  pla 
orbit  is  termed  tbe  ecliptic:  it  is  inclined  la  Ihe  Earth' 
at  an  on^  termed' the  obliquity,  and  the  poll 


ol  the  equator  and  edjptk  we  termed  ihe  e<iiiti>octial  paisa 
The  major  ans  ol  ihe  ellipse  is  the  line  of  apsides;  wbea  Ck 
Earth  is  nearest  the  Sua  it  is  said  10  be  in  perihelioo.  whi 
fanbest  it  it  in  apheUon.  The  mean  distance  ol  the  Eulb  km 
the  Sua  It  a  nwsi  imponaai  attrunomical  ronstuit,  tines  it  ■ 
the  unil  of  linear  measutement;  its  value  is  about  Q},aoo.oooii. 
and  tbe  difleience  between  ihe  peiihtlion  and  aphdioo  distna 
it  about  j,oao/wo  m.  The  eccentricity  ol  Ibe  orbit  a  c>4f6;si. 
A  tabular  comparison  of  the  orbital  constants  of  tlie  Eartb  nd 
tbe  other  planets  is  given  in  Ihe  article  Planet.  Tbe  perM 
of  revolution  with  regard  10  the  Sun,  or,  in  other  words,  tbe  tior 
taken  by  the  Sun  apparently  to  pass  Irom  one  equinox  fo  tbt 
same  equinoi,  is  the  tropical  or  equinoctial  year;  ill  Icnclk  ■ 
jt;  d.  J  hra.  48  m.  «&  tea.  Ii  is  about  »  minutes  iborto'  thu 
the  true  or  bdereal  year,  which  is  the  time  taken  for  tbe  Sm 
apparently  lo  travel  from  one  star  Id  it  again.  Tbe  diffenaa 
in  Ihcse  two  yeats  is  due  to  ihc  secular  variation  termed  pn- 
cesaiOD  (see  bdow).  A  third  year  is  named  tbe  aiamaliilii  jce, 
which  is  Ibe  time  occupied  in  Ibe  passage  from  perihelioB  ■* 
peiiheLon;il  is  aUlile  longer  then  thetideieal. 

ifaWtfn.— The  Earth  rotates  about  on  1 
at  the  north  and  south  geographical  poles,  aj 
to  Ihe  equator;  the  period  of  rotation  is  termed  tbe  day  (f -b-I. 
ol  which  several  kinds  are  diitinguished  according  to  tbe  bo^ 
or  point  of  referenfv.  The  rotation  is  performed  frtnn  vest  d 
east;  thb  daOy  rouiion  occasions  the  diwwl  motion  ii<  ihe 
celestial  spben,  ibe  rising  of  the  Sun  and  stars  in  tbe  east  tad 
their  aelling  In  the  wst,  and  also  the  phenomena  of  day  ud 
Bighl.  The  indinalion  of  the  aiis  to  the  ecliptic  brings  oboM 
Ibe  presentation  of  places  in  diSerent  latitudes  to  tbe  mote  dimt 
rays  of  the  sun;  this  is  revealed  in  Ihe  variation  is  the  lel«ih  of 
daylight  with  the  lime  of  Ihe  year,  and  Ihe  phenamena  of  nsots 

Alihougb  the  rotation  of  Ihe  Eailb  was  on  accepted  fact  so* 
after  its  suggestion  by  C^iciTiicus,  an  ejiperimeiital  pna4  vis 
wanting  until  1851,  when  Foucaull  performed  his  cdebnled 
pendulum  experiment  at  the  Pantheon,  Paris.  A  pendohB 
about  mo  It.  king,  composed  ol  a  fieiible  wire  ranyjng  a  heair 
iron  bob,  was  suqicnded  so  as  to  be  Iree  to  oscillate  in  any  dser- 
tion.  "The  bob  was  provided  with  a  style  which  pa^«d  cms-  a 
taUestrcwDwilfa  fine  tand,  so  that  the  style  traced  thedireojia 
in  which  the  bob  wot  swinging.  It  was  iound  thai  tbe  rmdBu- 
ing  pendulum  never  retraced  ilt  path,  but  at  each  swing  it  wai 
apparently  deviated  10  the  right,  and  moreover  tbe  dcviatiooi 
in  equal  limes  were  themselves  eqiud.  This  means  ihal  tlic  kor 
ol  the  Pantheon  was  moving,  and  thetefon  the  Earth  wn 
rotating.  If  the  pendulum  weiv  swung  in  the  southern  boni- 
sphere,  the  devialioo  would  be  to  the  icft;  if  at  the  equator  il 
would  not  deviate,  while  at  the  poles  Ibe  fJane  of  osdllatkA  vo^ 
traverse  a  complete  circle  in  24  houi^ 

Tbe  lOtalion  of  the  Earth  appears  to  be  perfectly  nnifanii, 
comparisons  of  the  timet  of  transits,  ecUpses,  &c.,  point  10  a 
variation  of  less  than  tTlIb  of  a  second  since  the  lime  olPtcJemy. 
Theoretical  invesligations  on  the  phenomena  of  tidal  Itictisa 
point,  however,  lo  a  retardation,  which  may  to  some  catenl  be 
diminished  by  tbe  accelerations  oc^isioncd  by  Ihe  shrinkage  ol 
Ihe  globe,  and  some  other  faciom  dif&culL  to  evaluate  (ace  TiDC). 
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rrticaL  The  equator,  which  preserves  appronmatelf 
inclination  to  Ihe  eclip4ic  (thne  is  a  alight  variatiQO  ia 
the  obliquity  which  we  shall  mention  later),  must  more  w»  Ihal 
'"  intersections  nith  Ibe  ecliptic,  or  equinoctial  poinit,  pass  ia 
;Irograde  direction,  t.f.  opp&sile  to  that  of  the  Earth,  This 
tlon  is  termed  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  waaobaened 
by  Hipparcbut  in  the  jnd  century  B.C.;  Ptolemy  cioTected  tie 
catalogue  of  Hipparchut  fgr  preceiuon  by  adding  1°  40'  to  the 

"  ia  fo-it"  annually,  the  cxnnplete  circuil  baag 
made  in  about  36,000  years.  Owing  lo  precesaioo  the  signs  al 
the  wdiac  are  traversing  pathi  (htougb  the  consttUaEwiu,  M, 
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In  other  mnlii  tbt  camUBttiom  ttt  conCininHy  lUftl^  with 
reganl  to  tbs  equinoctial  poinU;  it  one  time  the  tbbiI  equDoi 
Aria  wu  in  the  conileUukuii  of  tint  nunc;  it  Ii  oov  in  Pira, 
■Dd  will  then  ptm  into  Aqiuuiui.  The  pok  Mu,  j^.  the  itu 
tomtdt  which  the  £«rth*i  aiii  points,  is  also  shifting  owing  to 
pnccuioai  in  (bout  ijoo  B.C.  the  Chiocie  DbKnwl  a  Divonii 
u  the  pole  (iti  (it  pRKDt  ■  Ubu  minotii  Dccupia  tUi  pwiiion 
&nd  wiUdoiounlil  jjoe):ini36ooVcsii(aL]Tie)  thebiigfaial 

Preccuian  a  the  remit  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon's  iitraclion 
on  the  Earth  ml  being  i  lingle  ioric  ihrooch  iti  centre  ot  gravity. 
II  the  Eaiib  were  a  bomogeneoui  tphen  the  ittractiou  would 
act  thmu^  the  centre,  and  wch  lorcet  would  hive  no  tS«t 
apon  the  rotation  about  tie  centre  of  gravity,  but  the  Eaitb 
being  aphcToidal  the  equitorial  band  which  UaJidi  up  ai  it  were 
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ult  that  the  aiii  undergoei  a  lilting.  The  pieceuion  due 
to  the  Sun  ii  termed  the  idar  frtasiiiih  and  ilul  due  to  the 
Moon  the  ttinar  prtastun;  the  joint  effect  (two-lMnU  of  which 
k  due  to  tbe  Mood)  ii  the  Imi-sdar  precesion.  Solar  preceaioo 
i*  giealett  *t  the  loluicea  and  lero  at  the  equinoia;  the  pan 
ol  lonl-solai  preceuion  due  to  the  Moan  variei  with  the  poiitlon 
of  the  MuoD  in  its  orbit.  The  obliquity  is  unchanged  by  pre- 
ceuion (tee  PucEuioti  or  tse  Equidoxee). 

Wn/iWiim.— In  tnaling  preceiaion  we  have  sUled  that  the  ails 
of  the  Earth  trico  a  case,  and  it  follows  that  the  pole  describes 
■  circle  tapproiinulely)  on  the  celestial  sphere,  about  the  pole 
ol  the  ediplic  This  ii  not  quite  true.  Irregularities  in  the 
■ttiacting  EoTces  which  occasion  precfasion  aba  cause  a  slight 
ocUlation  backwards  and  forwards  over  tbe  roenn  preceflsionil 
path  o(  the  pole,  the  pole  tracing  a  wavy  line  or  nodding.  Both 
tbe  SuD  and  Uoon  contribute  to  this  eSect.  Solar  nutation 
depends  opaii  the  position  of  the  Sua  on  the  ccL'ptic:  it)  period 
h  therefore  i  year,  and  in  eiient  it  b  only  i-i';  lunar  Duioiion 
depends  upon  the  position  ol  the  Moon's  nodes:  its  period  is 
thetelore  about  iS-A  yein,  the  lime  of  revolution  of  the  nodes, 
*ndluexteatl>9-i'.  ThereisalsjglventDtheobliquityisniall 
oadtUtion  (0  and  fro.  Nutation  ia  one  of  the  great  discoveries 
a(JamesBradley(i747)- 

Ftamtlary  Preasrunt-So  far  we  hive  regarded  the  ecliptic  as 
■biolutely  fiatd.  and  Ireated  precession  as  a  real  motion  of  the 
cqoalot.  The  ecliptic  (f  ,>.),  however,  is  Itself  sub  ject  to  a  nntiDn, 
d(M  10  the  ittractiont  of  the  planets  on  the  Earth.  This  efiect 
abodi^laces  the  equinoctial  points.  Its  annual  value  is  0-13'. 
Tbe  term  General  Precession  in  longilude  is  (pvea  to  the  dis- 
placement of  the  intenection  ol  the  equator  with  the  appatent 
edptic  aa  the  bllet.  The  standard  value  is  $0-1453',  which 
preiaikd  In  iSjo.  and  the  value  at  i8jo+t,  u,  the  constant  of 
preccHlon,  Is  JDHSJ'  +  ooseiiij't.  This  value  is  also  liible 
to  a  very  small  change.  The  nutation  ot  the  obliquity  at  lime 
18JO  +  I  ■•  gjven  by  the  fotmuia  13°  jf  ]j.o'-o>4T*  (.  Com- 
plete eaprminns  for  these  functions  are  given  in  Ntwcomb*! 
Sfliaial  ^ilrsiwiiiy  (iQoS).  and  in  tbe  tfauliiai  Almanac. 

The  vsrialion  of  the  Jim  0/  aptidtj  a  the  nunc  given  to  the 
notion  a(  tbe  major  ails  o{  the  Earth's  orbit  along  the  ecliptic. 
It  b  dne  10  the  general  inSnence  of  the  plaiuti.  and  the  revolu- 
tkin  Ii  effected  in  11,000  year*. 

.  TV  variation  ol  the  eccentiicily  denotes  an  oscillation  of  (he 
bin  ol  the  Earth's  orbit  between  a  circle  and  ellipae.  This 
followed  the  mathemalkal  ceHirchet  of  Lagrange  and  Leverrier. 
IIwuiDggetledhySir  JohnHerschelin  iBjo  that  this  variation 
night  Docarion  great  climatic  changes,  and  Jama  Croll  developed 
the  theory  ai  aSocdiog  a  solution  of  the  gladal  periods  in  geology 

KvUJgo  ■/  lolllwfc.— AnoChei  secular  motion  of  the  Earth 
Is  due  to  the  fad  that  the  aiii  of  rotation  Is  not  rigidly  Gied 
vilhia  It.  but  IM  ptdai  extteraities  wander  in  a  circle  of  about 
JO  It-  diameter.  This  oacillation  brin^  about  a  variability 
ta  terrestrial  latitudes,  hence  the  came.  Euler  showed  maihe- 
mUicaXy  that  inch  an  otdUatlon  eiisted,  and,  nuking  certain 
■  as  10  the  rigidity  of  the  Earth,  deduced  that  Its 
I  305  days;  S.  C.  Chandler,  Imn  1890  onward), 


daduced  from  obaetvatian  ol  the  itan  ■  period  of  41B  days; 
and  Simon  Newtomb  eipUiiMd  the  devlaiion  ot  these  perioib 
by  pointing  oat  that  Euler'a  asnuuption  ol  a  periectly  r^ 

Earth  b  not  inaccoidance  with  (act.  For  details  ol  this  inlriate 
ubject  lee  the  ailidea  L«titude  and  Ea»th,  Fionu  or  ihe. 

4.  £wliilim  ani  .1^.— In  its  earliest  history  the  mass  now 
consolidated  IS  the  Earth  and  Moon  was  part  ol  a  vast  nebuloui 
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— pur  Sun—which  abed  Its  outer  layers  in 
(onn  the  lolar  system  (see  Nebdui  TnEoav).  The  moon  may 
have  been  formed  Irom  tbe  Earth  in  1  similar  manner,  but  Ihe 
theory  of  lidal  friction  suggntl  the  elongation  of  Ihe  Eirtb  along 
an  equalotial  lii)  to  form  a  peanhaped  figure,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  lime  tbe  prolubcrance  shot  oil  to  form  the  Moon 
(see  Tide).  The  age  of  the  Earth  has  been  invaligiled  from 
several  direction),  at  have  also  assodsted  question)  rehited  to 
climatic  changes,  inlemal  temperature,  orientation  of  the  land 
and  water  (permanence  of  oceans  and  continents),  4c.  Theie 
problems  are  treated  in  the  srticles  Geoiogv  and  GloctAFHV. 

BARTH.  FieOHB  OF  THE.  The  determination  ol  Ihe  EguK 
ol  the  earth  is  a  problem  ol  the  higheat  importinn  In  aalionomy, 
inaunuch  ai  the  diameter  ol  tbe  earth  is  tbe  unit  to  which  all 
celestial  distancea  must  be  letttrefL 

BiiUrkal. 
BoDoning  from  Ihe  uniform  level  a^iearance  of  the  hortioD. 
Ihe  variation)  in  altitude  of  the  drcumpaUr  )tan  as  one  traveli 
towards  the  north  or  south,  the  disappearance  of  a  ship  standing 
out  to  sea,  and  peihap*  other  phenomena,  the  earliest  astrono- 
men  tegarded  the  earth  a)  a  sphere,  and  they  endeavmited 
toucerlalnllsdinieniiani.  Aiislotle  relates  that  the  maihemi- 
licians  had  found  the  circumference  to  be  400,000  stadia  (about 
46,000  miles).  But  Eratosthenes  (t.  jjo  B.C.)  appean  to  hive 
been  the  first  who  enleniined  an  accurate  idea  of  the  principles 

pends,  and  attempted  to  reduce  them  to  practice.    His  results 

followed  at  the  present  day — depend!  ng,  in  fact  ,on  the  comptriion 
of  a  hoe  measured  on  the  earth')  surface  with  the  corresponding 
arc  of  the  heavens.  He  observed  that  al  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  day  of  tbe  summer  solstice,  the  sun  was  exactly  vertical, 
whilst  at  Alexandria  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  its  lenilh 
distance  was  7°  11',  or  one-liftlelh  ol  the  drcumference  of  a 
circle.  He  aasumed  thai  theae  place)  were  on  the  same  meridian; 
and.  reckoning  their  diilacce  apart  a)  5000  stadia,  he  inferred 
that  the  drcumference  of  tbe  earth  was  150,000  stadia  (about 
»g,ooo  miles].  A  similar  attempt  was  made  by  Posidonius,  ikho 
adapted  a  method  which  dillered  from  that  of  Entoatbenes  only 
in  using  a  star  Instead  of  the  sun.  He  obtained  140,000  lUdia 
(about  i;,6oo  miles)  For  Ihe  drcuihlerence.  Ftoleny  In  hi) 
CapafMy  asiigns  the  length  of  the  degree  as  500  stadia. 

The  Arab)  also  Investigated  Ihe  question  cl  the  earth's  mag- 
nitude. Tbe  caliph  Abdallah  al  Mamun  U^,  814),  having  fixed 
on  a  spot  in  the  plains  of  MesopoLamii,  despatched  one  company 
of  astronomcn  northwards  and  another  southward),  mea)uring 
the  journey  by  .rods,  unlil  each  found  the  altitude  of  the  pole 
to  have  changed  one  degree.  But  the  result  of  this  measurement 
doei  not  appear  to  have  been  veiy  salisfaclory.  From  this 
lime  the  subject  seems  to  have  attracted  no  attention  until  abont 
1500,  when  Jean  Fcmcl  (1447-15!'!),  a  Frenchman,  measured 
a  distance  in  the  direction  ol  the  meridian  near  Paris  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  revolutiona  ol  the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  His 
licat  observalioiis  were  made  with  a  triangle  used  as  a 
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suriace  of  the  meadow)  near  Leiden,  and  measured  Ihe  angles  ol 
his  triangles,  which  lay  between  Alkmaar  and  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
with  a  quadrant  and  semidrcfea.    He  took  the  precaution  ol 
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aunparing  hit  aUndvd  wflb  thu  of  the  Fitaib,  u  Uul  hit 
mull  nu  eiprened  in  toisa  (the  length  of  the  loiie  b  iboot 
6-J9  En^liih  ft,).  Hid  work  wu  recompuCad  uid  reabflcivcd 
by  P.  von  MusKhcnbroek  in  1739.  Id  i6j7  ui  Engtohnian, 
Richerd  Korwood,  pubUihed  <l  dctcmdnatHHi  ol  the  Bsure  of  the 
euth  in  ■  volume  enlttled  7A(  Siaman't  Praaia,  tamlOfxixt 
I  FtuidaminlaU  PtMemt  in  Natitatiim  afcmunuUy  Kri/UJ, 
uamily,  Unukint  Oa  Comfaiu  of  Iki  Earik  aad  Sia  iHii  Uu 
funli(>  0/  d  Dep«  I'li  out  En^iili  Uaiarti.  .  He  otaerved  on 
thi  nth  of  June  163J  the  lun'i  meridiBn  iliitude  in  Landon 
u  61°  1',  ukI  on  the  6th  of  June  i6jj,  hi»  meridian  altitude 
Id  York  u  59°  jj'-  He  measured  the  distance  bctwan  theu 
places  partly  with  a  chain  and  partly  by  pacing'  By  thia  meana. 
through  compenution  of  enon,  btanived  at]67,i}fi  h.  foi  the 

The  (pplioition  ol  the  teletcope  to  uigulai  tutnuoenu  waa 
the  neit  important  ttep.  Jean  Pioud  wu  the  hnt  vho  in  1669, 
with  the  teleicope^  usinf  >ucb  precauLiona  as  the  nature  of  the 
operation  requirea,  meaaufed  an  are  ot  meridian.  He  measured 
with  wooden  nxli  a  haie  line  ol  5663  Cnisea,  and  a  lecond  or  base 
of  verification  of  300J  toisea;  hia  triangulalion  extended  from 
Milvoiiine,  acac  Pacit,  to  Sauidon,  nev  Anieiu.  The  antics 
of  the  ttiiDglea  were  measured  with  a  quadrant  lunuahcd  with 
a  telearope  havioj  mos-wire?."    The  diHetente  of  latitude  of  the 


minalil 


dbyot 


with  I 


_  5*  for  the  amplitudi 
nt  gave  78,850  toisca^whencebcinfened 
for  the  length  of  the  degree  57,060  loisei. 

Hiiherio  geodetic  obKrvations  had  been  tonliDed  to  the 
detensinaiion  of  (he  magniiude  ol  (he  eaiih  coiutdcred  at  a 
■    ■      "    n  Richer  (d.  t6g6) 


the  attention . 
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htrical 


,  in  South  America 


nonucal  objects,  obaerved  that  hia 
dock,  which  had  been  rrgulated  ^t  Paria  to  beat  aeconda,  lost 
about  two  minutei  and  a  half  daily  al  Cayenne,  and  that  hi  order 
tobringit  to  measure  mean  aobr  time  it  was  necessary  to  shorten 
the  pendulum  by  more  than  a  line  (about  ^Iilh  ol  an  in.).  This 
fact,  which. was  scarcely  credited  till  it  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  aabtequeal  obKrvations  of  Varin  and  Ocshaycs  on  the  coasts 
of  Alrica  and  America,  was  firal  eiplalncd  in  the  third  boA  of 
Newton's  Prindfia,  who  showed  that  it  could  only  he  le'lerrcd 

the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  and  consequent  increase  of  the 
distance  rrom  the  «nlre.  ot  fiom  the  counteracting  effect  of  the 
cenlrilugal  force.  About  ihesame  rime  (1673I  appeared  Christian 
Huygens'  Di  norttoglo  Oiciilaltrio,  In  which  for  the  £nt  time 
were  found  correct  notions  on  the  suhiect  of  centrifugal  force. 
It  dots  not,  however,  appear  that  they  were  applied  to  Jhe 
theoretical  investigation  ol  the  figure  of  the  tuth  bclore  the 
publication  of  Newton's  Praitipia.  In  1690  HuygeDt  published 
his  Dc  CoHMo  CrtmiaHi,  which  coalains  an  iavestigation  of  (he 
figure  ot  the  earth  on  the  supfioaltian  that  thealtiadiDn  of  every 
particle  l>  towtidi  the  centre. 

Beiwcen  tM*  and  171S  J.  and  D.  Casslni,  ttaitlng  from 
Picaid't  baae,  carried  a  criingulation  northwards  fron  Paris 
to  Dunkirk  and  southwards  [ram  Paris  to  CdUouR,'  They 
measured  a  base  of  7146  lofses  near  Ferpignaa,  and  a  Mmewhat 
shortei  base  Dear  Dunkirk;  and  from  the  northern  pnrtJon  of 
the  are,  which  hiid  ao  amplitude  of  1°  11'  9',  obtained  for  the 
length  oi  a  degree  j6,o6a  toiKs;  while  from  the  southern  portion, 
of  which  the  amplitude  was  6°  iS'  ;j',  they  obtained  s!.oot 
loises.  The  immediale  inference  from  (his  was  (hat.  the  degree 
dimlnithing  with  incrtaung  latitude,  the  earth  must  be  a  prolate 
Vherold.  This  conclusion  was  totally  opposed  to  the  theoretica] 
investigations  of  Newton  and  Huygens.  and  accordingly  the 
Academy  ol  Sciences  ol  Paris  determined  to  apply  a  decisive 
(est  by  the  measurement  of  arcs  al  a  great  distance  from  each 
other— one  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  the  equator,  the  other  in  a 
bi^laiitudc  Thutamse  the  celcbraiedcipcdidoas  of  the  French 


srsdfwifrisna  In  H^  17JJ  Lnris  (Min,  Plenc  fTiiiuM  1  saJ 
CharieaUaiiedelaCondamine,  under(beaaap4cc«of  IfnaiiXT., 
proceeded  to  Pern,  lAere,  asssted  by  two  Spuiab  ^on>,  ate 
lea  yMii  of  laborlBUt  eiertion,  they  measoied  an  arc  itf  j*  f , 
the  Borthem  end  near  the  equator.  Tht  Mcood  psitj  coaiiu 
ol  Pisre  Louie  Horeau  de  Mauperlula,  Altiii  Claitde  Clakia*. 
Charlea  fitienae  Louia  f*—**.  Pieno  Cliarfca  Loaoaaa^,  aari 
Rc^aaud  Outhiei,  who  RBched  the  Gull  of  Bothnia  in  JbIt  ijjt: 
they  were  in  some  icspects  mOK  fortunate  than  tb«  biA  puiy, 

polar  drde  ol  57'  amplitude  and  retnmed  wflhiji  ihtfrti  ^^^^^^ 
train  the  date  of  their  departure. 

The  ueuunnient  of  Bouguer  and  De  ia  CoudMBsD*  ■■ 
eieculed  with  grea(  care,  and  on  actmiBI  ol  (he  localhy,  >s  «tl 
as  the  manner  in  which  all  tiK  detail)  were  canduclAt,  it  ha 
always  been  regarded  at  a  moat  valuable  detennliiatlaB.  The 
southern  limit  wasat  Tarqui,  the  northern  at  CotchaaqsiL  A  hue 
of  637r  toises  was  measured  in  (he  vidnily  of  Qiiil4>,  near  the 
iwcUieni  cilremity  ol  the  are,  and  a  seouid  base  «f  5><So  tufas 
near  the  southern  extremity.  Tbt  mountainoaa  natiuv  of  tb 
country  made  the  work  very  laborious,  In  same  cues  (be  diSet- 
cnce  ol  heights  ol  two  neighbauring  Matioas  orinllin  1  aiSc: 
and  Ihey  had  much  tnubte  with  their  Ittsttumcnla,  Uwae  with 
which  Ihey  were  to  detensine  the  httliiMiei  proving  aami- 
wonhy.  But  they  succeeded  by  almuli  anemia  abaervatigBs  e< 
the  same  star  at  (he  two  citremitita  of  (he  arc  in  abliltnas  wy 
tilt  rciults.  The  whole  length  of  the  are  amoonted  lo  it^.m) 
raises,  while  thedi^ereBceotUtitudeawnsj^  7'  3'.  In  a 
ol  a  miiUDdersUnding  that  aroM  between  De  la  ( 
and  Bouguer,  their  operations  were  (xmducted  i 
and  each  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  eiped' ' 

book  was  puUished  in  1710;  that  of  De  la  Cc  

The  toisc  used  In  this  measure  was  altcrwuda  regarded  na  the 
■tnndard  toise,  and  h  always  reterred  to  as  the  Tiiit  af  Ptrm- 

The  pnrty  ol  Mnupertnis,  Ihou^  thdr  work  waa  qnkUy 
dequlched,  hod  aim  to  contend  with  gnai  di&cuttiea.  Not 
being  ahlE  to  make  U3e  ol  the  unail  islands  in  the  Gulf  el  Bothaa 
lor  the  trigonomdrical  stations,  (hey  were  forced  to  pcoctzate 
into  the  lorests  of  Lapland,  commencing  operatiooa  al  Taarti, 
a  cily  situated  on  the  mainland  near  the  extremity  of  tlv  gaU. 
From  this,  the  southern  extremity  ol  their  Ire,  they  carnd  a 
chain  of  triangles  northward  to  the  mountain  Kittl),  whicb  thty 
selected  as  the  northern  terminus.  The  latitude*  weiedetcnnHd 
by  obaervationi  with  a  sector  (made  by  George  Graham)  aC  tt> 
lenithdistanceofnandiDnconis.  The  base  line  wunrasnnd 
on  the  Iroien  surface  ot  the  river  Tomel  aboul  the  middfe  al  (be 
arc;  two  pattiet  measured  it  separalely,  and  they  diflered  by 
about  4  in.  The  retult  of  the  whole  was  that  the  diBeresce  at 
latitudes  of  the  terminal  nations  was  57'  19'  '6.  and  the  length 
ol  the  arc  ss,oi3  toisn.  In  this  cipedition,  as  well  aa  in  that  (a 
Peru.  observatifHis  were  made  with  a  pendulum  to  detcnniBe 
the  force  of  gravity;  and  (liese  obaerTa(h)na  coudded  with  Che 
geodetic  results  in  proving  that  the  earth  wns  an  oUate  and  BM 
prolate  spheroid. 

In  1740  WIS  published  In  the  Parte  tf4BMiret  u  accaiut,  1^ 
Cosinl  de  Thury,  ol  a  reDteaauiemcnt  by  hlmadl  and  NlccdBa 
Louis  de  LtcaUle  of  the  meridian  of  Paila.  With  a  view  (a 
determine  more  accurately  the  variation  of  (he  degree  ahui#  the 
meridian,  they  divided  the  dlstaoci  fnm  DunUifc  to  Coffioto* 
Inta  four  part  ial  area  of  about  two  degrees  eadi,  by  atacrvii«  the 
latitude  at  five  station^  The  reiulis  previously  obtained  by 
J.  and  D.  Csstiid  were  not  coofiimed,  but,  on  the  cmiiBiy, 
the  length  of  the  degree  derived  Irom  these  partial  area  ahomd 
on  Ihe  whole  an  increase  with  an  increasing  latitude.  CanW 
and  Lacaillc  also  meisated  an  are  of  parallel  acroaa  the  aoitth 
ol  the  Rhone.  The  diffennce  of  time  ol  the  eilranitiea  «as 
deternihied  by  the  obMrrert  at  either  end  noting  the  insiaai 
ol  a  aignal  given  by  Sashing  gunpowder  al  a  point  near  the 


While  a 


the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  i7]s.  engaged  in  vuioaa 
al  ^Mcrvalions.  Lacaille  mmniRd  an  are  of  oeridiaB 
',whichgave  him  lac  the  kngtb  of  (he  decree  am 
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3  oDD^xctHl  nniH,  iriilch  hu  led  to  the  KmtuoRintiil 
of  the  m  by  Sir  Thomu  Madeur  het  GlODUt). 

Puling  over  the  mcasunments  made  between  Rgme  ud 
Kimioi  ind  oa  the  plain!  of  pjednumt  by  tlie  Jeaniti  RuggierD 
Giiueppe  Bcscovich  asd  Giovanni  B*1  tiita  Beccaria,  and  alio  ths 
■re  meaHired  with  deal  lodi  in  North  ARicriu  by  Cbarlca  Mason 
tad  Jeremiah  DIiod,  we  come  to  the  commencement  ol  the 
English  tiianguiation.  Id  17S],  in  conKiIuence  ol  a  repmenta- 
tion  fiDm  Canim  de  Thiuy  on  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  the  geodetic  conneiion  of  Paiii  and  Greeawich,  General 
William  Roy  wai,  with  tiie  king's  appfovaJ,  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Sodety  to  conduct  theoperiLl0niDn  the  part  of  England, 
Count  CtuinI,  Mfchain  and  Delambie  being  appointed  on  the 
Fnoch  aide.  A  precision  ptcviously  unluiowii  wai  attained 
by  the  use  of  Ramiden'i  tfaaodoiite,  which  was  the  fiiM  to  make 
the  iphcdoi  enceu  of  Iriangls  meuunUe.  The  wooden  rods 
with  which  the  fir^t  hue  wai  measured  were  replaced  by  glass 
rods,  which  vere  liteiwudi  rejected  for  the  tieel  chain  of 
Runiden.  (ForIurlhridetilil)>CB^cc«ni(B/tJb  TtitamHiulntBl 
Sunrr  Iff  Ex/lond  ami  Weta.) 

Shortly  after  iHs,  the  National  Convention  of  France,  having 
agned  lo  remodel  their  ayslein  of  weights  and  measures,  chose  la 
Ihnr  unit  of  length  the  len-mlllionth  part  of  the  meridtai 
quadrant.    In  order  to  obtain  this  length  precisely,  the  re 

deputed  to  J.  B.  J,  Dekmbn;  and  Pierre  F»o{oi5  Andr*  Mfahain 
The  details  of  this  operation  will  be  found  in  (he  SoK  du  lyiljm. 
nitriqut  acimnie.  The  arc  was  subsequently  eitended  b) 
Jean  Bsplisle  Blot  and  Dominique  Francoii  Jean  Aiago  U 
the  island  of  Iviza.     Operations  for  the  conneiion  of  Englanc 

Henry  Kaler  and  Thomas  Frederick  Colby  on  the  English  s(de, 
and  F.  J.  D.  Aragoand  Claude  Louis  Mithieu  on  the  French. 

TIk  publication  in  i»jg  ol  Fnediicb  Wilhelm  Bcssd's  CrU- 
mtauHi  n  Oapmastn  marks  an  era  in  the  science  of  geodesy. 
Here  we  find  the  method  of  least  squares  applied  to  (he  cal- 
culation of  a  network  of  triangles  and  the  leduction  of  the 
observations  generally,  The  lystematic  manner  in  which  all 
the  ohaeivalioni  were  taken  with  (he  view  of  iccunDg  final 
results  of  eiticme  accuracy  is  admirable.  Tbe  triangulallon, 
wbidi  was  a  small  one,  extended  about  ■  degree  and  a  half 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ui  1  N.N.E.  direction.  The 
aaglet  wen  observed  with  theodolites  of  1 1  and  i ;  in.  diameter, 
4nd  the  lUituiln  determined  by  means  ol  the  transit  instrument 
In  the  piime  vertical — a  method  much  used  in  Germany. 
(The  baie  apparatua  is  described  in  the  article  Ceodesv.) 

The  principal  tiianguiatlon  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
which  was  commenced  in  ivSj  under  Genend  Roy,  for  the  more 
immediate  purpose  of  connecting  the  observatories  of  Greenwich 
(Dd  Paris,  had  been  gradually  extended,  under  the  successive 
direcUnn  of  Colonel  E.  Williams,  General  W.  Mudge,  General 
T,  F,  Colby.  Colond  L.  A.  Hall,  and  Colonel  Sit  Henry  Jlnes; 
ft  wa>  finUied  In  1851.  The  number  ef  stations  is  about  >jo. 
At  jj  of  IhtM  the  lititudes  were  dciemilned  with  Rsmsden's 
and  Airy's  lenith  sccLon.  The  thcodoliica  used  lot  this  work 
were,  in  addition  to  Ihe  two  grrat  theodolites  of  Rajnsden  which 
were  nsrd  by  Cenenl  Roy  and  CapUin  Kater,  a  unaller  theo- 
dolite of  18  in.  diameter  by  the  same  mechinidan,  and  anolhcr 
of  14  in.  diameter  by  Messrs  Troughton  and  Simmi.  Observa- 
tions fof  determination  of  absolute  azimuth  were  made  with 
IhoK  instruments  at  a  large  number  of  stations;  the  stars 
a.  i,  and  X  Unas  Minoris  and  jt  Cephei  being  those  observed 
always  at  the  greatest  arimutha.  At  six  ol  these  stations  the 
prdbible  error  of  the  resull  is  under  0-4",  at  twelve  under  oj'', 
11  tblrty-foui  under  07":  so  that  the  abiotute  aiimuth  of  the 
•hole  network  is  dclermined  with  ettreme  accuracy.  Of  the 
•even  base  lines  which  have  been  neuured,  five  were  by  means 
of  B(ed  chains  and  two  with  Colby's  compematioo  bars  (see 
Oucarr).  The  triangulalion  was  computed  by  least  squares. 
The  total  number  of  equations  of  condition  for  the  triingulalion 
il  41a;  jl  (berefore  Ihe  whole  had  been  reduced  in  one  mass,  as 
il  shoiUd  have  been,  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  9»  unknown 
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IcoiUm  oI  Ibe  tin  meuaied  bun  la  19^3  toiia,  n  thu  the 
iveiage  length  ol  ■  bue  line  ii  ig.ioo  It.  Tbc  uinulhi  mte 
obMrved  at  fourteen  aUtiou.  In  high  latitude*  the  dctcrratu- 
tion  ol  Ok  muidiu  is  t,  nutur  ol  |rm  diSculty;  Dcvecthelni 
tbe  uimuthi  u  lU  tbc  ponlma  MWiaiit  wck  MKceuluUy 
deteimincd, — Ibc  pcobtbk  emt  ol  ibt  nutlt  ■!  Fu^nucs  bdag 
»  o"'S3. 

Bifan  piocMdlDC  urilb  Ibc  modeiD  dewJopment*  of  geodelic 
meuuRineiits  ind  Ibcir  qiplialioa  to  Ibc  figure  ol  (Ik  urtk, 
we  muu  ditcuit  tbe  "  ntcluaicil  theory,"  which  ii  lixUipeiiiible 
loE  >  lull  UDdenluidiDg  of  ibe  lubfect. 

Uakamtttt  Tkary. 

NewloD,  by  ^plying  his  thcoiy  of  gtBvilition,  combined 

ihil  an  oblate  cUipKHd  of  totalion  ii  a  form  ol  equilibrium  lor 
a  bomotcneous  fluid  rotating  with  unilonn  angular  vclocilj', 
obtained  tbe  ratio  ol  tbe  ties  119 :  ijo,  and  the  law  ol  variation 
ot  gravity  on  the  tutlicc.  A  few  years  later  Huygeni  published 
an  invesligaiion  ot  the  Aguie  ol  the  earth,  supposing  the  attrac- 
tion of  every  particle  to  be  toward*  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
obtaining  as  a  result  that  the  proportion  of  the  axes  ibould  be 
S78  :  S75L  In  IJ40  CoLin  Maclaurin,  in  hii  Dt  cauia  fkysUa 
film  It  rcfiiaui  marii,  denwnitraled  Ihal  the  oblale  ellipsoid 
I  hgurc  which  satisfies  the 
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js  fluid  a 
1  tract  one  another  according  [0  tbe  taw  of  Ibe  invei 
the  distance;  he  gave  the  equation  conned 
with  the  proportion  of  the  centrifugal  forct 


ualed  a 


ol  SI 


contains  a  remarkable  theorem  ("  Clairault's  Theorem  "),  estab- 
lishing a  relation  between  the  ellipticity  ol  Ibe  ealtb  and  Ibe 
varialioo  ol  gravity  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Assuming 
that  the  earth  is  composed  of  concentric  ellipsoidal  strata  having 
a  common  aiis  of  rotation,  each  stratum  homogeneous  in  iltell, 
but  theelUptidlies  and  densities  ol  tbc  successive  strata  varying 
according  10  any  law,  and  Lhar  the  superficial  stratum  has  Ihe 
same  form  as  if  it  were  fluid,  he  proved  that 


a  body.    In  > 


wbcR  t.  (*  are  the  amounti  of  gnvi 

IbepolerespecLivcIy,  0  the  ellipticity  of  me  menoian^or"  naiien- 
jng"),and«i  the  ratio  of  the  ceolrifugal  force  al  the  equator  to  f. 
He  also  proved  that  the  increase  of  gravity  in  proceeding  Iron 
Ihe  equator  to  the  poles  is  as  tbe  squsie  of  the  tine  of  the  latitude. 
Iliis,  taken  «itb  tbe  loimer  ihcotem,  gives  the  means  ol  deter- 
mining the  earth's  ellipticity  from  obtetvatioo  of  tbe  relative 
force  ol  gravity  at  any  Iwo  places.  P.  S.  Laplnce,  who  devoted 
nucb  attention  10  the  subject,  lemarVs  on  Claltault'i  work  that 
"  tbe  imporunce  ol  all  his  t^utis  and  (he  elegance  wfib  which 
tbey  an  presented  place  this  work  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
of  nathemaiica!  productions  "  (Isaac  TDdhuntcr'sHiiI<ir>e/[jh< 
UaOtmatkal  Thiaici  of  AUracHon  ani  Ihi  Fit<ae  t>J  Iht  EaMk, 

TIk  problem  oT  tbe  figure  of  Ihe 
of  mechanics  or  bydiostalics  is  one 
would  be  quite  inipratlicable  but 
the  surface  diflcis  but  little  from  a  s 
the  farces  at  any  pcjnt  of  Ibe  body 


iatbe  v< 


islog  from  the  attraction 
is  reqaired,  but  this  form 
rhich  it  is  Ibe  object  ot  the  lavestlgatiDU  to 
le  compleiily  of  the  aobject,  and  even  with 
(ources  of  malhematiduu  only  a  partial  and 
can  be  obtained. 
ri!y  indicate  the  line  of  reasonlni  by  which 


4p-pai*^r\i3*ti^):. 


YJy+Z.fc-0. 


triiaeh  \m  a  eonlilen  differedliat'    And  in  the  case  of  >  fl _ 

wilh  uniform  ydocky.  In  which  thcso-calkdaiilrifi^aKiaBzaBis 

the  axis  ol  routioa.  Ihe  coireapOHUw  pan  of  Xii+ttf+TMi 
obviouily  a  comricic  dUfcrentiaL  T1t««f«e  for  tbe  forca  v^ 
which  we  are  now  concemed  Xib+Ydy-I-Zrli- A),  wben  U  b  ■_ 
lunctioa  of  s,  y,  r,  and  ie  If  neccsiary  for  equU^rium  that  d0^^ 
be  a  complste  dillerealiali  Ihal  la.  anuul  bea  foictiiH  ol  Uzi 
lunctiono<^  and  BO  alto  »  a  function  e(U.  So  that  Af-oa* 
diflerealial  equation  of  tixnaces  of  equal  pressure  and  dcnstiy. 

We  may  now  show  thai  a  bomo^nicous  fluid  maaa  in  Ihe  i<wa  4 
an  oblate  ellipsoid  of  revolution  having  a  uniform  vtlccity  of  n^i^^ 

can  be  in  equilibrium.    Ii  may  be  pioved  Ihal  the  SI '  - 

ellipwWa'W+^d+'^-'^lr+'ropooain    ■■    ' 


(A-«^b^+)')-H>-eonstani. 
This  i>  Ihe  equation  of  an  eDlpKiid  of  rolathn.  and  tbenloic  iti 

cquilihriuBi  is  posnble.    The  equation  coiiicidef  with  that  nfthaag 
face  ol  Ihe  fluid  mass  if  we  make 

.  A-.^-C/(l-W). 

In  Ihg  ca>i  of  tbe  earth,  which  la  nearly  apberfcal.  WW  ofaak  ta 
expanding  Ibe  eipcTsaion  f or  i^  In  powen  of  i>.  cejectlw  the  Wb 
powers,  and  mnaikini  that  the  dllplkity  i>)^,  ^^ 

Now  if  in  be  iLe  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  fonc  to  tbe  iiiiiii--|i  d 
gravity  at  Ihe  equator,  and  a  -c(l  -H).  then  ' 

m-a.fltwlffa,.:^ltwifp-lm. 

In  the  cue  of  Ibe  eani         - 
M  - 1/189,  hence  ibe  elliptic! 


ipbcrniial  ■hells  of  variable  deuiTy  and 
pouiioB  we  sbatl  eipiEis  the  sItmcltHi  ol  I 


«Ycon«»n« 


n.  Inking  uto  accouBI  tne  centrilicral  torn 
iiing  tbe  condition  d  fluid  equHibrioiK.     ,. 

^s^hemd  s'+j" -1-^(1 +«) -^{1 +ir). 

jf  whKh  the  square  is  neglected),  oa  ii 
«-/.y-o.s-*.li«,|oito 

eingoT  course  ■«•.  Hence  we  infer  diat  ttaal. 
whose  uiKr  surface  baa  an  ellipticity  a,  and  ici 
pticlly  <-)-&,  the  density  being  p,  is  czpn^ed  b] 

-I  I'fnfdt,  d2'-  -il,Jfp^it. 

lur  heterogeneous  sphcnnd;  if  we  put  <^  lor  Ik 


tionof  thslpartiaaoj  tbe  body  lAich  iaeiterior  I9  F«. 
the  ibells  iilicfa  endoK  P,  baa  for  compovnts 
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€  ud  m  being  f  uoctiaaft  df  l,    Acaia  the  fcttnotiiHi  of  ■  hoau>- 
DiH  ipbcraid  of  dcniily  p  wi  ui  aternal  poiaL  /,  jl  lui  tbe 

mniKtiwaf  ■  tteU  Iduuina)  camuioHl  betmen  (hi  Hrfua  defiiKd 
by(+dc.<+d(mBdUald(BiiH]byc.(DpoDU  eitcml  point;  lb* 
diffemtiab  vftb  mpect  to  c.  vli.  M'dZ*,  mint  iIkd  be  imegnlcd 
witb  *  UBder  the  Intefnl  eitn  u  bdii{m  [uiKIi«  e(  (.    Tbe  iaU(n- 

utndioa  oC  dw  beHnteanm  ifihaaM  upon  ■  pulkk  aithia  iu 
«u>.  irhaie  oHnliiutei  ue  /,  v,  ik  uc 

We  ulc  im  acnKiiil  lh>  nutien  of  tbe  urth  by  ubflnc  the  onri- 
fu«llmc/i/-FlaX.    Nnw.iheHrficEcilciiniBiildciuityatun 

Juch the poim/, o. * LiiiiiiilBlgim.Ji -irt W+jlrf*-o;  anil ihe 

(X+F)*-Z/(|-"). 
which.  nrflKtini  uult  qiuDtiliee  of  tbe  order  ^  and  putting 
^^•4r'*<.  givea 

Hen  ■«  imnt  now  pot  f  For  ci.  f  for  r:  mid  I  -f-i*  under  the  fint 
JBErflrn]  ilinraiy  be irploced  tnr  umty.  iince«naUqu4iuilLe*af  Ihe 
■ecand  aider  Kt  ncglecled.  Two  ifl9cn;nliatiou  lad  in  le  Ihe 
fgUowijig  veiy  important  dlfferentiaL  equation  ICLuraulr}: 

Whea  r  il  m^i-Md  in  Icrnin  d(  c.  thli  HiDlti™  can  be  intrgntgd. 

poed  of  fluid  bmiofennHH  unia  lurii  »  vt  have  BpcciArd,  will  be 
la  sqoilibriuiD:  nnd  wben  the  law  o(  the  dmiiy  ia  aipniKd,  ibe 
lav  sf  tbe  (smspandini  elliplidiiea  wilt  foDsw. 
If  we  pm  M  for  the  man  ol  the  ipbeniid,  then 

M-^j^'pils-d+JOliand— ^l?. 

and  puttiiit(-(k[otbe«]aatiinsqiniiiiigtbeaiBditlone(ei)ani- 
bniun,  we  and 

Mahing  the*  tubadtutioiu  in  the  npmHon  for  the  form  at  the 

•orfatB,  and  pattiag  f/e  - 1 +a-rt*M',  we  gM 

■^'"-'%\'—^*%—-)%\\ 

Here  C  la  gravity  in  the  latitude  «,  and  a  the  radiut  of  Ihe  equator. 
^'"  .«:*-(t//))l+.+(a>/<^|, 

"  "^Jb?  Oairault,      "  vi  0  a. 

e  theory  of  the  R^tf  of  tbe  Girth  u  a  rotating  eUipuid  has 
eipecioljy  [nvemgatrd  by  Laplace  Ln  hie  if^flifKe  ceteiti. 
principal  EngBita  works  an ;— Sir  Cmn  Aiiy.  U<illttmala<il 
'»  ■  iiH-L1  nftmiiBf  wiihoot  the  UK  of  l4n4a»'a  oxJbciente; 
II  aii<  fiturt  of  llH  £irUj  and 
in  Che  Uat  two  I  jplaca'e  coeffidentB 


O'Briei 


cuicd. 


In  1E4S  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  (CsmS.  Trsiu.  viiL;  li. 

Dub.  Unk.  Journ.,  iS^fl.  iv.)  proved  that  if  thi  m 

ol  the  lea — imapned  lo  pertBtalo  the  land  bj  a 

qihoDid  with  unall  ellipticity,  Ibcn  tbe  law  of  al 

wtaicb  we  bave  ihown  above^  hia  proof  tequiicd  >D 

aa  b>  the  dliplidly  of  Ihe  iDtemal  strata,  or  a>  or 

present  Suidily  o(  the  eartL     This  invcstigalion  1  ig 

tegaidtd  amvenely,  nE.  al  determimng  tbe  cH  of 

tlie  eanh  from  mcasunmenti  o(  gravityi  If  C  ed 

value  o(  gravity  In  latitude  #,   be  cipretui]  in 

G— f[i+  ^  Axf  i),  where  i  Is  the  value  at  tbe  cquitot  and  P 
a  coeSaeDt.     In  this  inveitigalkiB,  Ihe  tquare  and  Ufbci  pqven 


of  diB  eUiptidty  are  IKglcrtcd;  the  solution  waa  comi^etcd 
by  F.  R.  Helmot  with  regard  to  tbe  square  of  Ibc  eUipUdty, 
wbo  ibowed  that  a  lenn  with  Biii>i*  appealed  (see  Helmeit, 
Gmidtu,  IL  8j).  FtH-  tbe  tceffideat  of  Ibii  tenn,  the  gravity 
meuureaents  give  a  amall  but  Dot  sufSdenily  certain  value; 
we  ibecefbreaasuoe  a  value  wbicb  agrcet  best  with  the  hypalhcsia 

tuppetltd,  liiKX  even  at  a  deptfa  of  only  50  km.  the  pressure  of 
iJm  wpctiDCumbent  ctuit  ia  »  gnat  that  rocks  bcoorae  plastic, 
and  bebave  aivioxiiiiately  as  Suids,  and  consequently  the  cruai 
of  tbe  eartb  Stnls.  to  some  client,  on  Ihc  interior  (even  though 
Ibis  may  sat  be  fiuld  in  Ibc  usual  sense  of  the  word).  This  is 
the  geidDgiral  theory  of  "  iMstaat"  (ti.  Ceolocv);  it  agree* 
with  the  results  of  measureDieats  of  gravity  (tvic  iir/ra},  atid  waa 
brou^t  forward  in  the  middle  ol  Ihc  jgth  century  by  J,  H- 
Fratt,  who  deduced  it  Irom  observaUona  made  in  Iitdla. 

Thesirfj^term  in  the  expression  for  G.  aad  the  corrcaponding 
deviation  of  the  nieridtHrifrorn  an  ellipse,  have  been  analytically 
euablisbed  by  Sit  G.  H.  Darwiii  and  E.  Wiechctt,  earlier  and 
1(9)  comphite  icveuigaiioas  were  made  by  Sir  G.  B.  Aiiy  and 
O.  Callandrcau.  Ia  oonacqueocc  <^  the  ^i^i^  term,  two  para- 
determined;  for  tbia  purpoHe,  Darwin  develops  two  difleienliai 
equations  in  the  place  of  the  one  by  Ciairaull.  By  aasutning 
itocbc's  law  for  the  varialJon  d  the  density  in  the  Interior  ol  Ihc 
Earth,  vis.  p- ti^klflct)',  k  being  a  twffident,  It  is  shewn  that 
in  inliiitde  4j°,  the  Bieiidiaii  is  depressed  about  ji  melns  from 
the  dlipse,  aad  the  coefhcicnl  ol  the  term  sin'^  cos' i»(  - 1  ■iii'i^] 
is— O-0OOOJQ5.  According  to  Wiccbert  the  earth  is  composed 
of  a  kemd  and  a  shell,  the  kenkci  being  composed  of  material, 
rbieUy  metalUc  iron,  iil  density  neai  Si,  and  thcahell,  about 
9D0  miles  thidc  oi  tUlcato,  &c,  of  density  about  3-1.  On  this 
aatunption  the  depression  in  latitude  4^  is  >{  meltea,  and  tbe 
oxffldent  of  sin'^co^^  is.  In  rouitd  numbers,  — o^ooooiSo,' 
7\i  this  additional  term  in  the  formula  for  G,  there  corresponds 

flattening  from  J3  with  tcrma  of  the  higher  orden;  this  waa  fiiM 
occompiiabed  by  Helmcrt. 

For  a  long  time  the  aasumption  of  an  etlipaoid  with  three 
unequal  axes  baa  been  held  poaiible  for  tbeGguteof  the  earth,  In 
conseqijeDce  of  an  Important  theorem  due  to  K.  G.  Jncobl.  wbo 
proved  that  for  a  bomogeneous  duld  In  rotation  a  sphsold  ii  not 
Ihe  only  fotm  of  equllibHum;  an  ellipsoid  rotating  round  iia 


Il  has  been  objected 


luBe of  revolution  bea  form  of  cqu 
to  tbe  figure  of  three  unequal  ai 
the  proportions  of  the  aiea,  the  conditions  brought  0 


Ci/V.t- 


noted,  on  the  other  band,  that  Jacobi's  theorem  cc  .  , 
homogeneout  Suld,  and  this  is  certainly  far  from  tbe  actual 
oonditloD  of  out  globe;  Indeed  the  irregular  distribution  of 
contioenta  and  oceans  suggests  the  iwaibility  of  a  sensible 
divergence  from  a  perfect  surface  (J  revolution.  We  may, 
howevH,  aasome  the  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  aie*  to  be  nn 
Interpolation  form.  More  p4au^ble  forms  are  little  adJHHcd  for 
computation.'  Consequently  we  now  generally  take  thecllipsoid 
ol  ivtalian  as  a  boals,  especially  so  because  measurements  of 
gravity  have  sbaan  that  the  deviation  fnnn  il  Is  but  trilling. 

iMol  Attrodiim. 

Id  speaking  of  tbe  figure  of  Ihe  earth,  we  meaii  the  aurfare 

of  tbe  aea  imagined  to  pacolate  the  natinenta  by  canals.  That 


,Google 
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thii  nirficc  •hould  lurn  ont,  ifia  pncae  nuuiircmeali,  le  be 
(lactly  «n  dlipaoid  of  levolulicn  is  a  priori  ImpntAblc.  Al- 
tbough  II  may  be  highly  probible  Uui  origiiully  ihe  luih  wu 

raulled,  the  (Clull  solid  surface  hu  beeo  left  matt  fmgulu 
infoTTD-  It  iBdeflrtlut  these  irTefuUritieflo[llievUb]eniriue 
must  b<  accompanied  by  irreguluitkA  io  the  Dutbeuutical 
flpiie  of  the  eaith,  nod  vben  ve  conadcr  the  gencnd  iuHlLce 
of  our  globf,  iti  Irregular  distribulioD  of  mountalu  aatset, 
coDtineatft,  with  oceus  and  iiluids,  *e  are  picpued  to  ^mit 
that  the  earth  may  out  be  pndsdy  any  surface  of  revolution. 
Nevetthclesi,  there  must  eiiit  loiK  jpberoid  which  agrea  very 
dosdy  with  the  matberaatical  fgure  o(  the  earth,  and  has  the 

■light  departures  fnun  the  spheroid,  the  two  lutfacei  catting 
one  another  in  variout  lines;  thus  a  point  of  the  surface  is 
dehned  by  its  latitude,  longitude,  and  its  bei^t  above  the 
"  qiheniid  of  releience."  Calling  this  height  N,  then  of  the 
actual  magnitude  of  this  quantity  we  can  generally  have  no 
iofoiaation.  it  only  obtrudes  ilsdf  OQ  our  notice  by  it)  vaiiatioDi. 
In  the  vidnity  of  mountains  it  may  change  sign  in  the  ifoce 
of  a  few  miles;  N  being  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  latitude 
and  longitode,  if  lis  diHeitnlial  coefficient  with  respect  to  the 


will  coincide.    The  compatisons  of  terrestrial 
the  corresponding  asttoaomfcal 

accompanied  willi  diaciepanciM.  SuppoM  n  ana  d  to  oe  two 
trigonometrical  stations,  and  that  at  A  there  is  a  disturbing  force 
drawing  the  vertical  through  an  an^e  B,  then  it  is  evident  that 
the  apparent  lenith  of  A  will  be  really  that  of  iodk  other  place 
A',  whose  distance  from  A  is  ri,  when  r  is  the  earth's  radius; 
and  similarly  if  there  be  a  disturbance  at  B  of  the  atnonnl  i', 
the  apparent  aenith  of  B  will  be  really  that  of  some  other  place 
B',  whose  distance  from  B  ia  rt'.  Hence  we  have  the  discrepancy 
that,  while  the  geodetic  measurements  deal  with  the  points 
A  and  B,  the  aslrowimical  observations  belong  to  the  points 
A',  B'.  Should  t,  t'  be  equal  and  potalld,  the  ditplacementi 
AA',  BB'  will  be  equal  atid  ptnlld,  and  no  discrepancy  will 
appear.  Tbi  non-recognition  of  this  dicumstanc«  often  led 
Id  much  perplexity  In  the  early  history  of  geodesy.  Suppose 
that,  through  the  uitknown  varialiona  of  y,  the  probable  error 
of  an  observed  latitude  (Ihat  is,  the  angle  between  the  normal 
to  the  mathematical  surface  ol  the  earth  at  the  given  point 
and  that  of  the  corresponding  point  on  the  tpheioid  of  nference) 
be  t,  then  if  we  compare  two  ita  of  a  degree  «ch  in  mean 
latitudes,  and  near  each  other,  ciy  about  five  degrees  of  latitude 
apart,  Ibc  probable  error  of  the  resulting  value  of  the  elliptidiy 
will  be  approidmately  *  t^i*.  '  being  eipiessed  in  tecands, 
so  that  if  1  be  so  great  as  i'  the  probable  error  of  the  resulting 
etllptidty  wilt  be  greater  than  the  ellipiidty  itself. 

It  Is  necessary  at  times  to  calciilate  the  attraction  of  a 
njountain,  and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  astronomical 
tedth,  at  any  point  within  Its  influence.  Tht  deflection  of  the 
plumb-line,  caused  by  a  local  attraction  whose  amount  b  ¥A5, 
is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  If  At  to  ibe  force  of  gravity  at  Iba 
station-    Eipressed  in  seconds,  the  deflection  A  tt 

A-li'MTAJ/h 
where  #  ia  the  mctD  denaity  of  the  eiith,  I  that  of  the  attractint 

attracting  masa  wilhio  the  distance  i  from  the  point  of  deflection, 
and  1  the  projection  of  i  on  the  boriiODta]  plane  through  this 
point,  the  Hoar  unit  in  eiprcssing  A  being  a  mile.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  a  table-land  whose  form  b  a  i«Ian^of  iimileaby 
S  miles,  having  a  height  of  soo  It.  and  density  hall  that  of  the 
earth;  let  the  observer  be  I  miles  distant  from  the  middle 
point  ol  the  longer  side.    The  deflection  then  is  i'-t7>;  but  at 


At  aiilcen  attioiMnical  sutiou  tc 


disturbance  of  latitude  due  to  tbc 
computed,  and  the  lollowfag  will 
At  >ii  stationa  the  deflection  is 
between  i'  and  4',  and  at  four  at 


ir  the  village  of  Poitsoy,  at  which  the  dedecticai  «, 
to',  so  that  if  that  village  were  placed  on  ■  11 
rarrespond  with  its  astronomical  latitude,  it  « 
.  of  position  I  There  is  the  sea  to  the  Dorth  an 
mtry  to  the  south,  which,  however,  to  a  ^eclMtor  at  Ik 
lion  docs  not  suggest  any  great  disturbaoce  of  sr*vily.  A 
□ewhat  rough  estimate  of  the  local  attnctlon  from  cataul 
isa  gjvEi  a  maximum  limit  of  5',  therefore  we  have  s*  riad 
"  --J--  '—  uD^ua]  densty  in  the  undetfying  sttatA  in  Ik 


iw  light  o> 


iber  of  sutJoDS  bnns 

Nairn  on  the  weal,  Fraserburgh  on  the  east,  and  the  Graa^aias 
on  the  iDUIh,  were  observed,  and  the  local  ddlectioDs  detanuid 
It  ts  somewhat  lingular  that  the  deflections  dimlDisb  ia  si 
directions,  not  wry  regularly  certainly,  and  most  slowly  in  asmtfc- 
vrest  diiBCtioo,  Anally  disappearing,  and  leaving  the  ""--i— 

The  method  employed  by  Dr  C  Hniton  for  conqntiiig  tk 
attraction  of  cusses  of  ground  h  so  simple  and  ctfecttfal  ifc^i  i; 
can  hardly  be  improved  on.  Let  a  horiiontal  plane  paaa  limit 
the  given  station;  let  r,  B  be  the  pdar  oMirdinatca  of  any  poM 
in  this  plane,  and  r,  t,  c,  the  co-ordinates  td  a  particle  ol  Ik 
attracting  mass;  and  let  it  be  requfted  to  Sod  the  kltrsetiDai  <f 
a  portion  of  the  mass  contained  between  the  boriaooul  idaas 
i-o,  .-*,  the  cylindrical  surfaces  r-r,,  r-r,,  and  the  nnk^ 
planes  0-A,  0—9i.  The  compoiKnE  of  the  attmctioa  at  tk 
station  or  origin  along  the  line  ti-o  is 
...  r<  rt  I-  Jfiti, 


-i>(*[iiol.-sin»Jlogh+(rJ-|-»^'V.-HW-»-Wl|- 
By  taking  r^-r,,  sufficiently  si 
compared  with  n  ' 

«(r,-rj{iiii^-rin»i)l/r. 


-IC'.- 


Thlstoi 


.tsthefo 


Alps  and  la  the  CancaiBi. 

deflections  have  been  obxxvcd  to  the  amount  of  as  Buch  11 
30*,  while  in  the  Himalayas  deflections  amounlinfE  to  60'  ne 
observed.  On  the  other  haiuj,  defiectioDs  have  been  obsiml 
in  Bat  countries,  such  as  thi  t  noted  by  Professor  K.  C.  Schwow. 
whohaashown  that,  at  certain  stations  iri  the  vidnity  of  Moaon. 
within  a  distance  of  r6  milea  the  plumb-line  varies  16'  in  mA  1 

strata;  deflections  of  10'  were  observed  in  the  level  resioos  of 
north  Germany. 

Since  the  attraction  of  a  mountain  mass  is  mm  mi  j  ai  * 
numerical  multii^of  t;^  the  nlto  of  the  density  of  Ibe  nvtn- 
tain  to  that  of  the  earth,  If  we  have  any  independent  means  d 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  deflection,  we  have  at  ooce  tk 
ratio  p  :  t.  and  thus  we  obtain  the  mean  density  of  the  canh, 
as,  for  Instance,  at  Schiehallion,  and  afterwards  at  Anh 
Seal.  Eipciiments  of  this  kind  lor  delermining  the  n  _ 
density  ol  the  earth  have  been  made  in  greater  numben;  hn 
they  are  not  free  from  objection  (see  Gitvirtnoii). 

Let  us  now  consider  the  perlurbalioti  attending  a  qibcrii^ 

subterranean  mass.    A  compact  mass  of  great  densiiy  at  asaal 

distance  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  ptoduce  an  devatjoa 

of  the  mathematical  surface  which  Is  eiprosed  by  fhe  funoli 

»-«.!(i-»"eoa*+ifl-t-il. 
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of  Ihe  diilurbini  max  below  Ibe  nriict.it  ibe  ratio  of  ibedis- 

t uituDg  mua  10  the  naai  of  I  be  nnfa.  and  sB  the  diituce  o(  any 
poiat  on  the  luilace  froio  tbat  point,  lay  Q,  mhidi  ii  veitkalty 
over  tfae  diiturbing  maio.  Tbs  maiiinum  value  of  y  i)  at  Q, 
wbeie  it  ii  y(viii(i— ■}.  The  deflection  at  the  distance  ^ 
it  A-fiiiiin0(i-»  a»S  +  ■■)~)i  oraince  A  iiunaU.pailllng 
k+u-t,  we  hive  A^i£(l^+P)~*.  The  maamum  deflec- 
tion lako  place  at  a  point  whose  distance  from  Q  ii  to  the 
depth  of  the  malt  ai  11  V,  and  its  amount  it  iiils  "^ 
If,  for  inttance,  tlie  diiturbiag  mait  wen  a  sphere  a  mile 
ID  diameter,  the  elcea  of  its  density  above  that  of  the  aur- 
rounding  conntry  being  equal  to  Jul!  the  density  of  the 
cutta,  and  the  depth  of  its  centie  half  a  mile,  the  neatest  de- 
flection would  be  s',  and  Ibe  greatest  value  of  y  only  twoinchea. 
Tbuta  large  disturbance  of  gravity  may  arise  from  an  f  rregulariLy 
in  the  puihcmatical  surface  whose  aciuaJ  maguludc.  as  regaids 
beitht  at.  kast,  It  titremdy  soulL 

The  (Sect  of  Ibe  JiMuibing  otui  n  oo  Ibe  vibniiona  of  a 
pendulum  would  be  a  manmum  at  Q,  if  t  be  ihe  number  of 
•econdi  of  time  gained  pet  diem  by  the  pendulum  at  Q,  and  a 
Ihe  number  of  seconds  of  angle  in  tfac  maiimDm  deSection,  then 
it  may  be  shown  ihai  »/o-tVj/io. 

The  great  Indian  survey,  and  Ihe  attendant  measuremenis  o( 
the  ilegrce  of  lalilude.  gave  occasion  to  ebbocale  invesligationi 


H  of  the  earth's  crust  oc 
sinsiheconciuded  that  I 
hains,  &c  ,  corresponded  ' 


the  apparent 
r  accumulated 


(perhap*  100  milts  or  more)  thcmasseaof  prisms  of  equal  section 
are  equal,  Thb  it  supported  by  the  gravity  measurements  at 
MorHn  the  Himalayas  at  a  height  of  41S96  metres,  which  showed 
no  dcRecIion  due  10  Ihe  mountain  chain  (Phit.  Tram  .iSjt); 
mote  Kccnily.  H.  A.  Faye  (Cmpi.  mtd.,  lESo)  arrived  at  the 


Ever,  must  only  be  regarded  as  a  general 
the  compensating  masses  show  marked 
Further  investigations,  eapedoUyof 
(ill  undoubtedly  establish  other  im- 
C.  Bunard  has  rectntly  recalculated, 


displacements 
:tt.    Colonel  E 


a  established   tbal  i 


h  of  the  KImatayai  (lal.  14*}  there 

ling  mast^  The  eateni  of  Ihe  compcnaaiioa  ot  ine  nij^n 
inlain  chains  is  dinkult  to  recogniie  from  the  talilude 
;rvations,  since  the  tame  effect  may  result  from  diflcrent 
Kii  on  ihe  other  hand,  obKivations  of  geapaphical  longi- 
!  have  eiiablisfaed  a  ttioog 


of  lalilude  will  geurally  be  not  eiactly  on  the  same  meridian, 
and  it  it  thenfoK  necessary  to  calculate  the  aici  of  meridian 
M  which  lie  between  the  latitude  of  neighbouring  stationi.  If 
S  be  Ihe  geodetic  line  calculated  from  the  iriangulaiion  with  the 
aairsnomically  determined  azimuths  «■  and  b«  then 

The  length  of  the  arc  of  meridian  between  Ibe  latilvdes^, 

whoc  aV-c*>-i>:  instead  of  uiing  (ht  MCtntridty  t,  put  the 


iluob  Unein  India"  (1901), 


Tliis,  alter  inlefratiati,  gives 

M»- (.♦.+;.>♦;..). -(i.+j*ti'..)n-(y.. +5,.), 
"     -&■)- 

.,-  tin  (*■-*)  cot  {*!+#,) 

»,"Mni(#i-*lco»J(*i-f*) 

•1-  Bin  l(#i-d  cos  3(*i-l-»,). 

The  part  of  M  which  depends  on  «*  is  very  imall;  in  fact,  if  we 

calculate  it  for  one  of  Ihe  longest  arcs  measured,  the  Ruiuan  arc, 

aunts  lo  only  an  inch  and  a  half,  thenlore  we  omit  this 

and  put  for  M/fr  Ihe  value 

if  we  suppose  the  obtetved  latitudes  lo  be  aflcctcd  with 
,  and  that  the  (rue  hitltudet  are  4,+ii,  ^+*t\  and  if 
further  we  tuppose  that  »i-|-dii  is  the  trtie  valueof  a— 4:i:+ft, 


M,i.(,+,+i.;).-(„,+j.;),+(!f.;), 
+  IH.).-(»»,)-.+  (W"l'- 

doi-xi-ir,  tod  at  1  it  only  known  approximately,  put 
li-l-»)i  then  we  gei,  afiei  dividing  through  by  the  co- 
in! of  rfa,,  which  it  -  t+™,-J«,  cosC*,-*,)  cos(*,+*,). 
guation  of  the  form  it~i\+k+Ju-\-ti,  where  for  con- 

w  in  every  measured  arc  there  are  not  only  the  eitreme 
ini  determined  in  laliludf,  but  also  a  number  of  inter- 


I  of  meridian,  with 


».-i.-l-/.,-K.»-m. 

combining  a  number  of  dilertnl  ai 

iew  of  dctermtninc  the  figure  of  the  earth,  each  arc  wIL 
supply  a  number  of  equations  in  h  and  r  and  the  corrections  It 
its  observed  latitudes.  Then,  according  to  the  method  of  Icasi 
squares,  those  values  of  h  and  e  arc  the  most  probable  whid 
render  Ihe  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  the  errors  x  a  minimum 
The  corrections  i  which  are  here  applied  arise  not  Icon  error 
of  observation  only.  The  mete  uncertainty  of  a  latitude,  a: 
determined  with  modem  instruments,  does  not  eiceed  a  verj 


no  accuracy  in  observing  will  remove 

he  error  that  may  arise 

fron  local  attraction.    This,  as  we  ha 

0  the  observed  latitudes 

are  attributable  to  local  attraction.    A 

to  this  mode  of  applying  loast  squares 

first  used  by  Bestel.  but 

in  1S41,  from  ten  meridian  arcs  with  a 

total  amplitude  of  jo'-A: 

'.l^SX^--tSSV,^ 

j{prob.errof-3I). 

-"«■"  ...... 

which  were  utiUied  In  |8«  by  A.  R.  Clarke  In  the  Cow/of  fjou 
e/  Ikt  Sbmdanis  tf  LtniA.  pp.  iSo-iSr:  details  of  the  calculi 
lions  are  tfvcn  by  tlie  same  author  in  hit  Ctoiity  (iRSo),  pj 

The  dau  of  Ihe  Frendi  arc  fiom  Formentera  lo  Duaklik  we- 
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Dunkirk  .     .     . 

The  disunee  ot  I 

deduud  from  Ihe  e 

into  France,  in  iS6i, 

tlut  obtained  Erom  ' 

triaiiEulalioD. 


3»    M  S3'J 

«■    "  «•»« 

41    M  47-90 

a"  Mjo 

JO  47-9* 


9«36JHM 
OM70I-91 
I6S7»8J-9J 

)7ioej7ij 
♦509790S4 


ic  with  the  diiluicQ 


a[  the  trianguhtioQ  ol  Sngluid 

Kater's  triangulalion,  and  yi  fU 
ed  by  Delimbre  Itom  General  Roy's 


KcUieUw 


s  s  ss 


4WJW7' 


SomIid*? 

TIk  latitude  usigned  in  this  table  to  SauvonI  is  not  the 
directly  observed  latitude,  which  ii  60°  49'  jS-sS*,  lor  there 
arehere  a  cluster  of  three  points,  whose  latitudes  are  astronomic- 
ally determined;  uid  if  we  transler,  by  meani  of  the  (todesiic 
connuioD,  the  latitude  ol  Gerth  of  Scaw  to  Saiavord,  we  gel 
M*  49'  i6-igt';  and  If  we  timilatly  transfer  the  latitude  ol  Balla, 
we  get  to*  49*  }6-46'.  The  mean  of  thue  thret  it  that  entered 
in  tbe  above  table. 

I-  77*  40'  we  have  the  lollowlng 


Fw  tbe  L 


10  M  41276 
l»  »  JJ-t6S 
ij      I    MS" 


Kremenns 

SjS,:  : 

^eotmadi    . 


Fuileiuc* 
From  the  uc  mcanued  u 
in  bug.  tg°  30',  we  have 

NoRb  End    .      .      . 
HeciTnlo^mcni  Berg 

ZwarlKP""'"''' 


»| 

-,      ,     -----  „.»4|«'7 

19    30    iS-yi  77SSSJS-9 

c  (Long.  >6°  40'J  taken  Erom  Siruve 


is 


■*o  I. 


S)36l3SJ9 
148*789.97 


:S 


And,  finally,  (or  the  Peruvian  arc,  in  long.  iSi*  0 

Tarqui          ....       14    jl-o6S 
CotAwqui    .  -      -     


„  IV  iwted  the  data  of  the  pi 
oblate  ellipsoid  (tpheroid)  which  b<al  rej 
Whatever  the  real  figure  may  be,  il  Is< 
it  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  >i< 
ceu  will  hring  out  an  eUipsofd,  which 
the  observed  latitudes  tlun  any  sphei 


*-BlBSInHt.-6M6i«l-«i™ 
Ai  mifht  be  opccted,  the  nim  of  the  iquties  c(  tbe  40  la 


in  this  figure  thaa  In  Iki  i 


Indian  arc  ibe  largest  correctioni  are  at  DodapinlB,  +  j!-' 
and  at  Kalianpvr,  ~  3.68'.  la  the  RuiBan  ate  ibe  liir 
«)rrerlionsare  +  ]-76',atTotlieI,and-]'3i',  at  Stars  KAs- 
•oTsk.  Of  the  whole  40  eoneciioBt,  16  ore  under  i-^,  :> 
between  1-0*  and  i-o',  to  betvea  7-0*  Bad  3^0^,  >iul  4  ear 
3'o'.  The  probable  error  of  an  obMived  latitude  ia  +  i.t.-"  , 
forthetphetradalitwoDldbcvetysUghilyUrger,  TiBtpaxn  ' 
tnay  he  taken  thcrcfon  aa  ^ipcoximately  tbe  probable  ano^ 
of  local  deflection. 

If  p  be  tbe  radiui  ot  cnrvatun  ot  the  meiidiaii  in  latitade*.) 
that  petpendlculai  to  the  meridian,  D  the  length  of  a  drtnr  • 
tbe  Bwridian,  D'  the  length  ot  a  degree  of  longitude,  r  ibe  ndhi 
drawn  Iron  the  centre  of  the  earth,  V  Ibe  angle  of  the  mtka 
with  tbe  radim-vector,  then 
Ft. 


A.  R.  Clarke  hai  recalculated  Ibe  ekmesti  of  the  d 
the  earth;  his  Values,  derived  In 
of  parallel  ant  i 
practice^    These  values  are  :- 


'■733- 


GratilnlicihUMii^tmeUi. 
airautt's  theorem  (see  above)  the  cUiptkitT  1 
ll  surface  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  tbe  dUEataa 
Is  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  al  tk 
equacoi  10  graviLy  at  the  equator,  and  0  ii  derived  freos  tfcr 
formula  G-f(i  +0310*4).  Since  the  beginnirtg  at  the  iMl 
ceniuiy  micy  eSDCte  have  been  made  to  detennlne  the  amutta 
of  this  formula,  and  numerous  fzpediiionA  ttndenakefi  t* 
investigate  the  intensity  of  gravily  in  different  latitudea.  I!  ■ 
be  known,  it  ia  only  necessary  to  detennine  0  for  tbe  evahialiie 
ol  e;  consequently  it  ij  unnecessary  to  detennine  C  abBhildy. 
for  the  relative  values  of  G  at  two  known  laiiiudea  nlkt. 


According 
of  the  malhci 
im-g.  whe 


absolute  ono.  In  some  cases  the  ordinary  thread  pcwhiliw, 
i.e.  a  spherical  bob  suspended  by  a  wire,  has  been  etnploT<d. 
but  more  often  a  rigid  metal  rod,  bearing  a  wei^t  and  a  kide- 
edge  on  which  it  may  otciUale,  has  been  adopted.  IV  bib 
point  is  the  constancy  ol  the  pcnduhun.  From  tbe  fomsli  ta 
the  time  of  ouillaiian  ot  the  mathematically  lileal  pndalga, 
f-HV'/G,  )  bong  the  length,  h  foUows  that  tor  two  dibd 
G,/ft-<i/(t. 

In  180S  J.  B.  Biot  commenced  bis  peedutum  observatins  at 
several  stations  in  western  Europe;  and  in  ]S]7-i8}5  Capliis 
Louis  de  Frcydnet  and  L.  I.  Duperrey  prosecuted  aiular 
observations  far  into  the  southern  hemisphere.  Caplaitt  titan 
Kater  confined  himtell  to  British  stations  (iSiS-egiQ);  Caftm 
E.  Sabine,  frvm  iBig  to  tSTg,  observed  similarl]>,  with  Katet^ 
pendulum,  at  seventeen  stations  ranging  from  tbe  West  ladb 


to  GnenUod  tod  Spiubogai;  ud  in  1B14-1SJ1,  Ci. 
Hcniy  Fosto'  (who  met  bii  dutli  by  drawniDg  in  CeitCnl 
Amelia)  eqxTimcnled  at  liitKn  sUtkHu;  hu  obaemUons 
vcnLCDniplctcd  by  FnacsBiiJy  ioLoDdoD,  Of  other  woikeiv 
in  tbn  Gdd  mention  may  be  nude  of  F.  B.  Luihc  (1816-1819), 
■  Rnniio  reu-utminl,  uid  Ciptuni  J.  B.  Buevi  and  W.  T. 
HaviiidE,  who  observed  during  iS6s  to  1S7J  it  Kev  uid  *t 
■9  Indiui  stations,  particularly  at  iiort  in  the  Himalayaa  at  A 

majr  mcntioo  thoK  ol  Biot,  Kater,  and  Baiel  at  Puis,  London 
and  £dnipbcrg  reipectivdy.  The  meaiimraeott  w«rt  paf- 
ticiilariy  difhcult  by  reaaoa  of  the  letigth  of  the  pendulnns 
employed,  tbeie  generaUy  beEnf  Kcond-pendulumt  ow  i 
metre  lao«.  In  about  18S0,  CdIddcI  Robeit  von  StsiHek  of 
AuBtria  intioduaid  the  baii-iccond  pendulum^  which  permitted 
far  quicker  and  more  accurate  work.  The  ufwoE  theae  penduluma 
aprad  in  ail  countriei,  and  the  numbee  of  gravity  ttalions 
coniequently  incieased:  is  iSSo  there  were  about  tio,  In  1900 
there  were  about  1600,  of  which  the  greater  number  were  in 
Europe.  Sir  E.  Sabine*  calculated  the  elUpticity  to  be  i/iMj, 
a  value  ibowD  to  be  too  high  by  Hehnert,  who  in  ifi£4,  with  the 
tud  of  iiOBIationB,  gave  the  value  1/199-16,'  and  in  1901,  with 
about  uooitations.  derived  the  value  i/i9S'j.'  Thereatoofor 
Ibe  eiceuive  eilimate  of  Sabine  is  thai  he  did  noi  take  into 
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the  CO 


mofth' 


St  (Pratt)  Giigreal 


,-leveL     ThiJ  fa  luppoMd  ti 


ilytical  rattbod,  this  is  not  correct;  it  b  also 
JnCE,  in  pccral,  the  land-masses  are  ccmpen- 
reuoa.af  the  iioelasis  of  the  earth's 


In  1(49  Stokes  ibotred  that  the  n 
gedd  towaids  the  ellipiaid  an  cs' 
of  tbfl  acceleration  of  gravity,  f. 

obscTTcd  f  and  the  value  calculated  ttwa  the  rraimal  G  formula. 
Tils  method  assunKa  that  gravity  ii  measured  on  the  earth's 
surface  at  asuScienI  number  of  pidsts,  and  that  it  is  ccDfocaably 
reduced.  In  order  to  secure  the  convergence  of  the  eipamloni 
in  spherical  harmonia,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  all  mosses 
outside  a  surface  parallel  to  the  surface  of  th 
>i  km.  (-RXeUiptldly)  to  be  condensed  01 

■    " ithi^i/R, 


normal  elevations  N  of  the 
"  '  deviations  Ag 


ea.Bt  a  depth  of 


there  still  re 

generally  va 

devatlon  {N 

of 

small  reduc 
nbat  targcr 
but  very  h 
hegsoidis 

inns  with  a 
net  [or  islaa 
tie  by  this 
hen  efiutl  to 

"-«/ 

FG-'flg^.W. 

The  I 


where  1^  Is  the  spherical  distance  from  the  point  N,  and  Af* 
denotca  the  mean  value  of  Ag  for  oU  points  In  the  same  distance 
it  around;  Ftsa  function  of  |t<,  and  has  the  loUowing  values: — 


i7|+o-oB]o-36|o-53   0-56 1 046 1 o 


loo^ja 


ring  to  deep  sc 


Cooiequentty,  Uehnert  ci 
continents  and  coasts  septraieiy,  a 
0-036  cm.  greater  than  for  the  com 


in  the  I 


a  little  sn 


alculations  of  1901  lor 

I  obtained  C  for  the  couls 

leots,  while  the  value  o(  P 

remsiDea  ue  tane.     1  ne  mean  vajue,  reduced  to  continents,  ii 

C  •978-03(1 +000^01  tinV-o  000007  sin*  3«]cni/set^. 

The  imafl  term  involving  sin'i^  could  not  be  calculated  with 

sufficient  "■*'*■**—  from  tiie  olaervations,  and  is  therefore  taken 

For  the  constant  f>i|;B-oj  cm.  another  correction  has  been 
iuggoted  (1906)  1^  the  absolute  determinatlnns  made  by  F. 
KUhnen  and  Ph.  Furtwln^  at  Potsdam.' 


H.  Poincati  [BA  Astr.,  1901,  p.  ;)  has  eihibitcd  N  by  ncana 
of  ijtiBi'%  functions;  in  tMi  case  the  condensation  Is  effected 
on  on  cUipaoidsl  nitface,  which  approiimales  to  the  geoid. 
This  condensation  ii,  ia  practice,  the  same  as  to  the  gecrid 


,  and  the  inner  masses  (which,  together  irilh  the  outer 
causes  the  deviition  of  the  geoid  from  the  ellipsoid) 
impcnsated  in  the  sea-level  by  a  disturbing  stratum 
according  to  Gauss,  is  possible),  and  if  these  masses  ol 
ds  correspond  at  the  point  N  to  a  stratum  of  thickmtt 
"to  Hclmert  Ifind.  ii.  160]  we 


A  report  OD  the 


by  ^m'^ 


Para  (1900),  iL  139-38S. 

A  difficulty  pneent*  itself 
the  eatth  by  reason  ol  the  ext 


Ti 


""  '-Hi'?-'')- 

owly  varies  empirically,  it  folio 
s.km.  indi 


I  the  case  of  the  application  of 

sion  or  standing  out  of  the  land- 
e  the  sea-level.  The  potential 
ol  gravity  hu  a  different  DUlhematical  eipretsion  outside  the 
masses  than  inside.  The  difficulty  is  removed  fay  assuming 
(with  Sir  G.  C.  Stokes)  the  vertical  coadensaiiaD  of  the  muses 
OD  the  sea-level  without  its  form  being  cootidersbly  altered 
(scucely  i  metre  radially).  Further,  (he  value  of  gravity  (g) 
measured  at  the  height  H  is  corrected  to  sea-level  by  +>;H/R, 
where  R  is  the  radiui  ol  the  earth.  Another  correction,  due 
to  P,  Bouguer,  is  — JglH/(iR.  where  i  is  the  density  of  the 
strata  of  height  H,  (ad  0  the  mian  den»ty  of  the  earth. 
These  two  corttctiou  aie  represented  in  "  Bougaer's  Rule  ": 
(ii-g<(i—iH/R-|-]jU/u>R],  where  gi  is  the  gravity  at  height 

^Irrm'M  Ou  Fituri  of  Itu  EarOi  by 
iumb  in  Diffiml  Laianiis  (iBiS), 
I  CAnf,  iL,  Lfipiig,  1884, 
!uj,  Ak.  d.  Will,  la  fin-fin  (1901), 


It  fa  restricted 
IS  (ol  a  few  loo.km,  in  diameter]  Ag  is  a  measure  of  the 
ofD,  By  applying  the  reduction  of  Bouguer  to  g,  D  is 
xl  by  H  and  only  gives  the  thickness  of  the  ideal 
disturbing  mass  which  corresponds  ta  the  perturbatioiis  due  to 
subterranean  masses,  Af  has  positive  value*  on  coasts,  small 
islands,  and  high  and  medium  mountain  chains,  and  occasionally 
in  plains;  while  in  valleys  and  at  the  foot  of  mountain  rangca 
It  B  negative  (up  to  0-1  cm,),  Wecondnde  frotai  this  that  the 
mamei  of  sraallet  denuty  eiistifig  under  high  mountain  chains 
he  not  only  vertically  underneath  but  also  spread  out  sideirays. 

Tlu  Buntmn  Ah  ef  PardU  in.  si*  Lot. 


■  Helnerl.  TVdrim  i. 


Bit  Ren.. 
its.,  tio. 


,y  Google 
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ti  io  i8{7,  ba  tniufentd  than  U  bit  wb  OtU,  vlio,  In 
ISio,  Kcured  the  (i>-^ientiac  of  England.  A  new  conDciioD 
ol  En^nd  With  th«  continent,  vu  the  F»jJJ*^  CluDnel,  wu 
noBsiptiihed  in  the  next  two  yeani  wbeieu  the  requiiite 
tiiinguktlaai  in  Piuuii  mil  Ruuii  ulcnded  ovei  levenl 
deccDuiio.  The  number  ol  longilude  ilnttons  origiuUy 
vnngoA  for  WM  15;  nnd  the  detennuutions  of  the  di&rcnces 
in  EoDfitude  were  uniioimiy  commenced  by  the  Riutinn  obuivers 
£.  I.  von  foitch,  J.  L  Zyliniki,  B.  Tide  nnd  othen;  Feighmun 
(Vilentii)  beioi  nserved  For  English  obiccven.  With  ihe 
coDcluding  calculitioii  of  IhtM  openiiona,  newer  detecminitiona 
oi  diSerenca  ol  loagituda  neie  ilu  applieable,  by  which  Che 
number  of  lUtiou  wu  bniugbt  up  to  1^  Since  local  deflrctioni 
ol  the  plumb-line  were  tuipccted  >t  Feaghnuin,  Ihe  matt 
watcily  lUlioa,  the  longitude  (wilh  lapcct  to  Greenwich)  ef 
'  o  KiUoixlin  it  the  head  (A  Dingle  Bey 


The 


•bortly  iflerwnrdi 
be  reuio  <i«9I-r89 
— ~  {ZepWai  of  t 
genml  ttaff,  v 


volun 


Tbe  obwatkiai  nude  n«  of  Winaw  an  detailed  in  the  Dit 
amp.  Unrinrradnuiiuf  u  <i*  Br.,  i.  and  it,  iSgj.  iM^  pub- 
Uitaed  by  t£e  KgL  t>rTU>L  Ceod.  InS. 

The  foQowing   figures  >ie  quoted   fnm   Hdmert'i   report 
"  Qie  Crbie  der  Erde  "  (Silxt.  i.  Btrt.  Akai.  i.  Ifiu..  I9S«, 

Nnnw.  Longitude. 
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Onk +58    M  -•■« 

TbcM  deviittoo*  ol  the  plumb-tine  corrapmd  to  id  eUipaoId 
bavingsD  equatorial  mdiiB  (a)  of  nearly  6j;8,eooBieircs  ^ivb. 
eiror  ■>  ;o  inetrea)  and  an  eUJpticiiy  i/'Mis-  The  latter  wu 
taken  lor  granted;  it  ii  nearly  equal  10  the  rault  from  the 
gnvity-mtaaurcmcnti;  tbe  value  lor  a  then  giva  iJifi.  nini- 
mum  (nearly).  Tbe  aitroDOinical  value*  ol  the  geographical 
bmgitiMle)  (with  regard  Io  Greenwich)  ateaiannud,ac(iinling  to 
die  compenntkin  ol  longilude  difference*  carried  out  by  van  de 
Saade  Bakbuyun  (Cm^.  rati,  da  jAuhu  di  la  cammiiiion 
ftrtuntnU  it  I'Assodaium  Gtod.  lnUmalianalc  i  Genise,  iSpj, 
amma  AJ.}.  Recent  delennitutbu  (Albrecht,  Ailr.  Natk., 
3943/4)  btve  inWHtuced  only  imall  atteralioni  in  tbe  deviationt, 
a  being  alightly  iacre&ied. 

01  coBitderablc  importance  in  the  investigitjoa  of  the  (test 
arc  wu  the  repreKnia  tioo  of  Ihe  Ikcai  lengllu  found  in  different 


.    The  I 


treviouily  occurred  lo  the  computation  of  Ihe  figure  of  theeartb 
Irom  lililude-degrec-tneuunments.  A.  R.  Clarke  iiutituled 
BD  eileniive  teries  oi  oo^iaiiuni  at  Southampton  (ttt  Cam- 
tariumi  of  SlanJarii  ef  Untii  ef  Enilaml,  Prana,  Beliium, 
Pruaia,  Riaiia,  India  0*4  Auilralia,  mail  al  lii  Ordnanct 
Surmy  Ofa,  SttAamplm.  liM,  and  a  paper  in  (be  eUitufiiial 
Tram-ttH'mi  fo'  ^7j,  by  Lieut.-Col.  A.  R.  Oaikt,  C3.,  R.E., 


(nUn  ia  arcUtrs);  : 


SB  the  lurther  mnpaiiiiiiii  of  Ihc  •Undaidi  at  f)  Ml  lii.  Sidh 
the'United  Slatei.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  RuMJa)  aadln^ 
that  I  toi«-6]WiJ348  IL,  1  metre  -j-lSo86o3j  fU 

In  1875  a  number  ol  European  lUla  coochxled  ih>  an 
cooventioa,  and  in  1877  an  intemalional  weight*  in<l-«— 
BietouL     Until    thia    tate  tn 
!  end-surfacet  of  a  platan  ■■ 

Inicted,  baving  engiavcd  bmr 
both  endt  of  Ihe  bhdge,  which  determine  Ike  distance  oi  a  Brtx 
There  were  thirty  of  the  rodi  which  gave  a» accurately  aa  pisiia 
Ihe  length  of  the  mttiei  and  theie  were  diilrjbuted  aneag  ik 
diSemI  lUla.  (tee  Wiichti  jutd  Miasdus).  CikIbI  o* 
pariioni  with  aevenl  itandatd  toils  ihowed  that  the  metieia 
not  eiaclly  cqnal  to  441.7  pfi  line*  of  the  toiie,  bat,  in  lotiBd  b» 
beis,  i/7;oooof  thebogtbliuallef.  The  metn  accoidos  ta :k 
older  rdatioD  it  called  Ike  "  1<^  metre,"  icconliDc  m  ibe  ■• 
relation  Ibe  "international  mette."  The  valuta  «R  (mc  £v4 
LUntnptiimtmwl,  L  p.  Jjo):— 

Legal  aicm-]'3loS69]3  ft.,  I 

Tbe  valoes  of  a  given  above  are  in  term*  of  lh«  imcisatiBt 
metre;  Ihe  earlier  onet  in  legal  mctm,  iridic  the  grip 
formulae  are  in  inlematioiial  metiea. 

TjU  ItHenataBaiGtiidttk  Atittialitn  (f«len»ari—fc 
Erdma«inii. 

On  Ihe  pcopoution  of  Ihe  Prussian  iieuteuaot-gelicftl,  Jei^ 
Jacob  Baeyer,  a  conference  ol  delegates  of  scvcraT-  Eioofeu 
■lata  mel  at  Berlin  hi  1S69  Io  discuss  the  queatioD  of  a  "  Caaa 
European  decree-measurement."  Tbe  firtt  gcncrml  f*»iM^^ 
took  place  at  Berlin  two  yeanlalct;  shortly  afterward!  elJi: 
cguntriei  joined  Ihe  movemenl,  which  wa>  then  Dused  "Hi 


thelitlEwasBltcredto"Tl 
or  '■  International  Goodeti 
made  Gnindal  contiibulioi 
is  affiliated  with  ike  Pruasian  tkodetic  Institute,  which,  mst 
1^1,  has  been  lilualed  on  the  TelegraphenbelB  near  FeudiB 
After  Baeyei'i  death  Prof.  Friedrich  Robert  Hd^en  n> 
appointed  director.  Tlie  funds  are  devoted  10  tbe  advanaaoE 
of  tuck  Kienlific  works  as  concern  all  coontriei  aiid  dal  lel 
geodetic  pmblenu  of  a  general  or  universal  nature.  l>ur^  t^ 
period  I  So  7- 1906  the  following  Iwenty-uic  countriea  bdoDgeda 
tbe  association : — Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  F..gt.~i  Fim 
Geimany,  Greece,  Holland,  Hungary.  Italy,  Japaa,  Hena 
Norway,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Rutiia.  Servia,  Spain,  Swcte. 
Switzerland  and  tbe  United  SUIet  ol  America.  At  the  gt^ 
lime  general  conterencea  take  place  every  three  jan.' 

Baeyer  projected  the  Inveatigatiofi  of  tbe  curvatioe  ef  tb 
meridians  and  the  parallels  of  Ike  mathenutical  surface  d  tk 
earth  stretching  from  Chrlitiania  to  Palenoo  for  ii  degras^ 
longilude;  he  sought  to  co-orduiate  and  complete  the  aetvail 
of  liiangls  in  tbe  countries  through  which  tbeac  neddaa 
paned,  and  to  represent  hii  resulu  by  a  common  unit  o>  kaj4 
Thi)  piopoiition  hu  been  carried  out,  and  exiendbd  om  tU 
greater  part  of  Europe;  u  a  znaltei'  of  fact,  the  netvi^  h» 
with  trifling  gaps,  b«n  anied  over  the  whole  ol  wtsten  ml 
central  Europe,  and.  by  some  cbaint  ol  triangles,  ovs  Zanfm 
Russia.  Through  Ihe  cooperation  of  France,  tbe  bmiriA  tat 
been  eiteoded  Into  north  Africa  u  lat  at  Ibe  Beoptpbol 
latitude  of  39';  in  Greece  a  nclwork,  onlted  with  tboa*  «l  iBl; 
and  Boinlt ,  hubeen  canled  out  by  the  AuatiiiD  colond,Hd*nil 
Hani;  Servia  bu  projected  aimilar  ItiiDgulalioii*;  K^EOS 
hat  begun  to  make  Ibe  triangle  measuremenls,  and  tlnee  Iw 

■  Da  KmM.  Oiimw°n«  fir  AtuaiAnik.  JVebwabn.  mi 
Gtuddsu  bri  PoliJam  (P--"-    -=">■  ■'-■--J' 


OclobfT 


■n  c=-/r"? 


xUt.  in  Bcilin  (B< 


iirVin.AUt.Coiif.i 
■-  firAia  (Beilio,   \i&„ 
I.  &.  October,  l«9S,  i 


.  1890):  I  .    .  

c»li(ln  no  miUrlamp.  Cratmai^ 
rlin.  .l6s);A.Hinch,  VerlnAiM 
liMafn  ^winw.  Oeuibv.  iMt 
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Ki  Iiav«  bMB  Bcvured  by  nencli  DSnn  with  Biunnet' 
ipantiu.  At  prcKDl,  in  Ruminn,  Ukk  It  being  voiked 
innezlaii  bcturceo  the  uc  of  panllll  IB  Ut.  4T*/4B*  Id  Kuxil 
tHtchiog  liam  AiUmkan  to  Kishlntv)  with  AiMtrin-Hmigiiy. 
I  thcUttercauntTyandinKiutliBivinitbe  connecting  Iriin^o 
r  this  psralkl  hmve  been  recentlx  revised,  u  urdl  u  the  French 
lainanthcPiiiipuaUel,  nhicbbu  beenconneclcd  with  the 
erainn  nel  by  the  co-operalionol  Genomn  ud  French  gwdoilli. 
hi»  will  giv<  ■  long  uc  of  puiUel,  i«iUy  projected  in  Ihe  fint 
01  ol  Ihc  iQth  cenluiy.  The  oJculitioD  o[  the  Ruulu 
ra,  witb  aa  WDmed  dlipticity  ol  i/)wi5>  the  vd 
I7T3SO  metre*;  thia  is  nibcr  UDcentin,  iIdcc  iJie  uc  en 
sly  19°  ia  lonfitude. 
We  may  here  recall  thai  In  Fianca  geodetic  iludiei  hive 
rcovered  tbcdi  former  expaniioa  under 
[  Coloaet  (■[teiwardi  Geetrai)  Ftaocoii  Feirier.  When  occupied 
itb  the  Iriangolalioa  <it  Algtria,  Colonel  Perrier  hid  conceived 
le  powlbility  ol  lb*  (todetic  junction  of  Algeria  to  Spain,  over 

leModiterranean;  ihertforelheFren 

Iready  connected  with  EniUnd,  anc 
oth  panUel, could  fuither  be  linked  lo  the  Spaniih  triangulaiien, 
rosthenceinto  Algeiia  and  eilendlD  the  Sahara,  loai'    ' 
□  arc  of  about  30*  in  length.     ■■      -     ■       ■ 
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!re  completed  only, 

iSflO. 

Mcanw 

hile  the  French 

>[  A]g( 

lith  the  help  of  the  geodniiU  of  the  Madrid  Insiiiuie  ucdci 
jeoerat  Carlos  Ibafiei  (1879],  and  measured  the  meridian  line 
Ktween  Algiers  and  Et  Agfauat  (1B81).  They  have  since  been 
lusy  in  prolongiog  the  meridians  of  El  Agbuit  and  Biikra,  u 
IS  lo  converge  towards  Wargla,  through  Chardalu  and  Tugguri, 
rhe  fundaraencal  co-ordinates  of  the  PantbEon  have  al»  been 
>blained  anew,  by  connecting  the  Fanihjon  and  the  Paris 
!)bservatory  with  Ihe  five  stations  of  Bry-iuc-Marne,  Morlu, 
UontVattrien,ChatillonBndMonlsourii,whCTelheobMivttiDQ> 


lom  ihe  Shetland  Wanda,  Ibiougb  Great  Britain,  F: 
ipain  lo  El  Afbuat  in  Algeria, a •6^77935  metre*,  ibe 
wing  assumed  as  i/iW'i  5.  The  loUovring  Ubie  gives 
:ncc:  ulronomical-gcodclic  latitude.  Tiie  net  does  1 
be  meridian  exactly,  bul  deviates  both  lo  lb;  west  1 
:ast;  actually,  tbe  meridian  of  Greenwich  i*  nearer 
.ban  thai  of  Paris  (Helmert,  Crjin  d.  Etdi). 

Wal  Simpt-Afria  UtrUiK*-an.* 


Beg  Kutif }8  331  +03 

COwhytbe S7  4'-'  +7-3 

Grat  Stiffing 57  17-8  — >-3 

KeDlaUw 16  14-9  -3-7 

Cdlon  Hill M  S7'4  +3-5 

Durham 54  461  -0-9 

Burteigh  Moor J4  J4I  +'■' 

diflon  Beacon U  >7*5  +>'9 

'tballa  and  Fernet.  Jnclim  t)ti.  n  ailr,  it  VAltlni  ob 
VEipapu  (Pirii.  iS8a);  Utmariai  i%  Mptl  t^lmJ  ii  la  {Mrn, 
t.  itti,;  ffMMJte  mififiMfM  it  Fnrui  (Parii,  l88j,  1003,  1004); 
Omfla  rmiJii  its  ittmti  it  la  ii--iranrimtrt  ttitraH  it  rAiiec. 
CM.  IiUrntl^  IS9<  »  Stutlgan.  1900 at  Paris.  1903  at  Capenhagen. 
1006  at  Bodipen  (Bectin,  1S99.  ifoi.  1904.  1908)1  A.  FenBO, 
lUfftrl  iw  la  Irimtwlalitiu.fiil.i  If  iraitf-ttm.  lift. 

■ft.  ^'■"--"■,  C.  r.  it  BuJaftit,  p.  144. 


Wtil  Eurtpt-Airica  UirUian-aie  Ifnii.). 


WUlc  tbc  ndiul  of  cuivitiile  dI  thU  I. 
irm(bdDgJn(he  meaa,Aboal6DO  metre 
IAD  [a  the»utJ»niparl),lhc  RussO'Su 

id  giva,  wilh  id  dliplicily  of  1/1991; 
lit  uc  gives  tbe  plausible  value  1/198-6 
L  the  cue  ol  thia  uc  tbe  orognphicml  1 
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The  ReU-Euiopeu  and  Hk  Ruuo-Scandinavisu  neriiiiitu 
[ndlcAte  inothei  uonuj/  of  the  geoid.  They  were  conncded 
%t  tbe  CenlnL  Bureau  by  meau  o(  eaat^lo-weat  triangle  chains 
{prindpally  by  tbe  arc  of  parallel  meaauitmenli  in  lat.  ;>*); 
it  wai  iliowD  tliat,  if  one  proceeds  from  the  west-European 
meridian  am.  tlie  diffcrencea  bctneen  tbe  astronomical  and 
geodetic  latitudes  of  tiie  Ruaao-ScandLDavian  arc  become  some 
4*  greater.' 

Tbe  central  Euiopcan  meridian,  vhich  pai 
and  tbe  countriet  adjacent  on  tbe  oortb  and  toutb,  . 
TeviewatPotsdam(scetbepublicai>oiiiof  tbe  Kgl.  Pieuss.  Ceod. 
Inst.,  Lolabaiiditingcii,  Noi.  i-j).  Particular  notice  muil  be 
made  of  tbe  VienDa  meridian,  now  earned  louthwardl  10  Malta. 
The  Italian  tiiaugulalion  is  now  complete,  and  baa  been  joined 
with  tbe  nogbbouring  countries  on  the  nortb,  and  wilh  Tunis 
on  the  south. 

Tbe  United  Sutes  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sumjr  fau  published 
*B  account  of  the  transcontinental  trisogulatiOD  and  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  of  the  parallel  of  30°.  whieb  eitends  !roni  Cape  May 
(New  Jersey),  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  Point  Anna  (California), 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  embraco  4«r'  46'  of  lonBitudc,  with 
a  Unear  development  of  about  41JS  luo-  (J*'S  miles).  The 
triangulatioo  depends  upon  ten  baM-linea,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  S6  km.  the  longest  aceedtng  17  km.  ia  length,  which 


Rocky  Mou 


if  many  of  tbe  : 


In  c 


se  ol  rik( 


and  to  14,4"  "■  »'  Elbert  Peak,  Colo, 
tieni  subsisting  in  the  triangulition  are  salisbcd  by  adjustment, 
incluiive  of  the  re^iuired  accord  of  the  basc'lincs,  ao  that  the 
taane  length  for  any  given  line  is  found,  no  nutter  from  what 

OvTt  or  near  the  itc  wen  distributed  teo  latitude  station), 
oocupied  witfa  leniib  telescopes;  ti  aaimuth  stations;  and 
tq  tclFgrapbically  determined  longiludca.  It  has  thus  bern 
possible  to  study  in  a  very  comFJete  manner  the  deviations 
of  the  vertical,  nbich  in  the  ntounlainouS  repons  sometimes 
amount  to  >5  seconds,  and  even  to  t^  seooods. 

WiibthceUiptidty  i/jwis.o-  6377897  *  65  metres (prob. 
error);  in  this  calculation,  however,  some  eiceedingly  perturbed 
Italioni  are  eiduded;  for  the  employed  slstions  the  mein 


The   c 


■S'). 


[  also  linishcd.'    II  ci 


a  tbe  Culf  of  Menco, 
and  terminates  at  Ken  Urieans  (Louisiana),  in  (he  south,  lis 
length  is  1611  km.  {tfej  miles),  tbe  ditfercnceof  latitude  15°  i", 
and  of  longitude  11°  tf.  In  the  main,  the  triangulalion  loUovi 
tbe  Appalachian  chain  of  monnlains,  bifurcating  once,  so  as 
to  leave  an  oval  space  between  tbe.lwo  branches.  II  imluda 
a niong  its  stations  Motiat  Washington  (1910  metres)  and  Mount 
Mitchell  (1038  metres),  ll  depends  upon  six  base-lines,  and  the 
adjustment  is  eflectei)  in  the  saoK  manner  as  for  tbe  arc  of  the 
■O,  and  A.  BSnch,  "  Vcrbindung  d.  nm'ikandinav.  mil  dir 
frjnr.-cngl.  BrciientradmeHiuiu  "  (\ 

,.i,  I.  E,«Pjm,.M^Aon,»i,l 

U.S.  Coa>I  and  GeodMlc  Survey 

rftU  P'aralld.  bi°c"A.  Shott  (Wiuti' 


'Us.  < 


}.    AUfim 


-.  H.  S.  Pritchctt,  ■ 


paialleL    The  astronomical  data  h*<n  bwB  aSofdad  by  ti 

latitude  stalioos,  17  longitude  stations,  and  36  aii iTi  Mslisa 

dislribtilcd  over  the  vbote  eaUnt  ol  tbe  arc.     Tbe  iiw>i| 

dimensions  of  an  osculating  spbctoid  were  found  U>  be 

« -6)78iS7  nieli*s«90  (prob.  enor). 

.{rlkpuciiyj- 1/304.5  ■  I  ■s  (prob.  ctrv). 

Wlbtheelliplicily  1/399-15.  o-*378«Mi™trea*(lo<pr«litt 

During  tbe  yean  1903-1906  the  (fnitect  Statea   Coaal  M 

CeodeticSurvey,UDdei  tbe  direction  ol  an  nuouui^ik 

special  management  of  John  F.  flayfod,  caecmcd  m  calnljaia 

oftbebcstelUpsoidofroUtioDtorlbeUnitedSutfa.      Tbenwen 

iployed,  all  Uk  italiBiii  beoi 


connected  through  ihc 


Irianglca.     Tbe  o 


depths  of  (lie  surface  of  1 1 
is  complete.  .  Tbe  bmd-masse*,  within  tbe  '1tT'ii~'r  of  4116  k&. 
were  taken  into  cansidcralton.  In  tlie  doivatlon  of  an  iTliint 
of  rotation,  the  £nl  case  proved  ilaclf  tbe  moM  tamwatlt, 
and  tbete  resulted ;— 

a-6]7»aB30iali«i-74(ptub.(T.),rinptidty»t/w-S— o^(p«k(ri 

The  most  (avourabte  value  for  the  deptb  of  tbe  isostatic  tabs 

The  1 


great  meridian  arc.  to  Ions-  ft'  *- 
as  a  range  of  latitude  ol  i.f*,  asdiil 
duced  southwards  and  northinanb  bi 
nay  afterwards  be  connected  wilh  ik 
A  new  measurement  of  the  meridian  arc  of  Qoi 
In  the  years  1901-1906  bythe  Serria  tt^trtpti^ 
ider  the  direction  of  the  Acadfmie  des  Sdoaa 
aviug  been  previously  teconnoitied  in  iS^^  T^ 
Ji  amplitude  in  latitude  of  s*  jj'  33',  and  stniiiia 
(lat.  o*  48'  35')  0°  the  botdeii  of  Columlna  at 
jugh  Columbia  to  Payla  flat.  -  j*  s*  S")  in  Peni 
ine  ena-pomli,  at  which  tbe  chain  of  Irianslea  has  a  il^ 
north-easterly  trend,  show  a  longitude  difference  of  3'.  Qtik 
74  triangle  points,  64  were  latitude  stations;  0  asnmllH  uJ 
8 -longitude -diRcrences  were  measured,  three  baae-lines  wm 
laid  down,  and  gravity  was  determined  from  sia  points,  in  crds 


has  been  commenced 
hieiica  and  Canada, 
was  ucculed  In  the  ; 


Ecuador, 


r  the  g 


it  defar 


.    Massenet,   wlio  died  it 


geoid  in  that  region.  Computations  of  Ibe  attraction  of  tbr 
mountains  on  tbe  plumb-line  are  abo  being  caniidered.  Tb 
work  has  been  much  debyed  by  the  hardships  and  difficnliis 
encountered.  It  was  conducted  by  Lieut.-CMDnH  Rohw 
Bourgeois,  assisted  by  eleven  officers  and  liiienty-f<nir  soUn 
of  the  geodetic  branch  ol  the  .Senile  ttnt^phiqmt.  0(  that 
officers  mention  may  be  made  of  Commandant  E.  Haonia 
"  rring  great  hardships;  Comtaan'fin 
190s;  and  Captains  1.  Lacoia!f 
Ccocgea  Terrier  (ion  of  Cencnl 
rerncD.  iiisconceivaoieinatlhechiinoitriangtcsiiiloneilock 
98  in  North  America  may  be  united  with  that  of  Ecuador  ud 
Peru:  a  continuous  chain  over  the  whole  ol  America  b  ceitaiah 
but  a  question  of  limt     During  the  years   1899-1901  tli 

north,  in  Spiuberjcn,  bctneen  the  latitudes  j6*  jS'  and  *q"  f'. 
according  10  the  project  ol  P.  G.  Rosin.  The  untbem  p«r 
was  determined  by  the  Russians— O.  Bicklund,  Caplaia  D-  D 
SeigieSaky,  F.  N.  Tscbemychev,  A.  Hansky  and  ollien — dstiv 
>S9iri9oi,  with  the  *id«f  1  base-line,  15  iHgDnomeirical.  it 
latitude  and  j  gravity  stations.  The  northern  part,  whiA 
has  one  side  in  common  with  the  southern  part,  has  ben 
detennined  by  Svedu  (Professors  Rosfn,  lalfaer  and  bob.  E. 
Jaderin,T.Rubinandr-'-- '      


SpiMfttolrtfinits 
tiMmi  (StockMn,  1904). 
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meridiu  ptais  thiough  Nitil,  tfac  TnnsvuJ,  by  Lake  TiDgin- 
irika.  ud  fnini  thence  to  CiiiD;  conDenoa  with  the  Rutio- 
Scandinsviui  mcridisn  trc  at  the  unit  longjluds  (bould  bt 
made  Ihnnigh  Alii  Minor,  Turkey,  BnlguU  and  Ruinania. 
With  the  CDmpletfon  o(  thii  pTOicct  t  continuou  iK  of  toj* 
in  UdCude  mil  have  been  meassml.' 

EiteniJTe  lri>.Bgle  chains,  suitable  (or  latitude-degree  mcuuic- 


iBjap 


Besides,  the  . 
impoTUsce,  and  foe  this  porpoK  tbt  usoduion  hai 
aHny  icIoriiH.  It  taa  eiuured  thai  the  relative  mm 
made  at  the  itationj  in  dllennt  couniries  ihonld  be  ledimd 
confonaaUy  vith  the  absolute  determinatiens  made  at  Potidaoi; 
the  ti3ull  KB)  that.  In  190"),  the  inieraiiies  o(  jravfiation  at 
■otne  i«x>  sUIiDsa  hid  been  co-ordinated.  The  intenilty  of 
gravity  OB  the  sea  haj  been  detennined  by  the  tompariion  of 
batometric  and  hypsometrk  obvcfationi  (Mobn^a  method). 
The  anodation,  at  the  proposal  of  Helmerl^  piovfdrd  the 
rwceaiary  funds  for  two  eipeditions: — Engliih  Chanzwl — Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  [he  Bed  Sea— Australia— San  Frandsco— Japan, 
Dr  O.  Hecker  of  the  eeoual  bureau  was  in  chatge;  he  luccesilully 
oveicarae  Ihe  difficuillei  of  the  ooik,  and  eslabllthod  the  ten- 
■.bitily  of  the  iicatatic  hypotbtils,  ohich  necesdtata  that  the 
iniensitT  of  gravity  on  the  deep  (cas  has,  in  general,  the  tatne 
value  as  on  the  oontlnenta  (irlibaiit  regard  10  the  proximity  of 

Aa  Cbe  reault  of  the  more  recent  detpnnlnations,  Ihe  dliplidty, 
compreasion  or  flattening  of  Cbe  eiiipatrid  of  the  earth  may 
be  aasomed  to  be  very  nearly  1/398.3;  a  value  determined  in 
iQoi  by  Hetmert  fnin  the  nieaiuRincnts  of  gravity.  The  scmi- 
majCfl' axia;  a,  of  the  meridian  clllpie  may  exceed  1J,j  7^,000  inter. 


csbyab 


le  vahie  i/j09-i5,  a 


and  alio  the  value  0-6377357.155(1 
The  methods  of  theoretical  aitronomy  ako  permit  the  evalua- 
tion of  these  constants.  The  lerai-aiia  e  la  calculable  ftom  Ihe 
I" "'fa-'  of  the  moon  and  ihe  aoeleratioa  of  gravily  on  the 
earth;  hut  the  lenlU  are  lomeirbat  uncertain;  the  elliptldty 
deduced  from  lunar  perturbations  is  1/197-8+2  (Kelmcrl, 
Cetillat,  a.  pp.  4^-473):  William  Harknen  (Tla  S>iiar 
ParaUvi  and  ilt  rAultd  OnUlamli,  1B91)  tram  all  ponible  data 
derived  the  values:  elliptldty  ~  i/joo-ilj,  a  -  <ij7707i:!lt>S 
metria.  Hsrinesa  also  considend  in  tins  investigation  Ihe  rela- 
tion of  the  elliptidly  to  preccnion  and  notation;  aewef  investi- 
gationa  of  the  latter  lead  to  the  limiting  valun  1/194,  i/igS 
(Wiecfacn).  It  wat  dearly  notlod  in  this  method  of  deiemf  na- 
tion that  the  inflocnce  of  the  luumption  as  to  the  denuty  of  ibe 
atrata  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  was  but  very  alight  (Radau, 
BhU.  oilr.  ii.  (iMj)  157).  ThedevialionsDf  thegeoidframlbe 
flatlened  cDipuld  of  rotation  with  regard  to  the  bdgbt)  (the 
direclioiis  ol  Dannals  bang  nearly  the  same)  will  icarcely 
oceed  ±100  metite  (Hdmen).' 
'  The  Uuit  of  the  degree-  and  gtavity^mcaninnenti  1>  actually 
lolmed  by  a  atationiry  sea-surlaci,  whldi  is  anuniod  to  be  level. 
However,  by  the  influence  of  winds  and  ocean  currents  the  mean 
lurface  of  the  sea  near  the  coaits  (nhich  one  assumes  ai  ihe 
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]t  levelling  it  varies  at 


'  Sr  Daw'd  Cm,  Rrforl  on  Ike  Cfdirik  Sar 
lff;i-/rM(Capeti™n.  1B96),  vol.  ii.  190.,  VD 

't.  flecker,  B^mmHii  in  5ctw*m/l 
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Il  is  •cD  known  that  the  masses  of  [he  earth 
undergoing  small  changes;  the  earth's  crust 
ledpn>nlly  osdllate,  and  the  uis  of  rolation  vi 
to  the  body  of  the  earth.  The  invesligation  ol 
faUsinthepiogrammeoftheAssodation.  Bycoi 
tions  of  Ihe  water-level  on  sea-coasls.  results  ha 
obtained  as  to  the  n 
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Siao  1900  an  international  service  has  been  organli«d  betwc 

of  M°  B'l  at  which  geographical  btitudes  arc  observed  whenever 
possible.  The  assodalion  contributes  to  all  the$<  stations, 
supporting  four  entirely:  two  in  America,  one  in  Italy,  and  one 
in  Japan;  the  other*  partially  (Tsehardjui  In  Russia,  and 
Onrinnaii  observatory).  Some  observatories,  espcdally  Pulkowa, 
Leiden  and  Tokyo,  take  part  voluntarily.     Since  1906  another 

~  Ji*  55*  have  been  added.  According  to  Ihc  existing  data, 
geogmphical  latitudes  exhibit  variations  amounting  to  ±0.35*, 
which,  fc*  the  greater  part,  proceed  from  a  twelve- and  a  fourleeii- 
monlh  period.'  (A.  R.  C;  F.  R.  H.) 

EARTH  CnnilENTS.  Afler  the  invention  of  telegraphy  It 
waa  soon  lound  that  telegraph  linca  in  wWch  the  circuit  Is  com- 
pleted by  Ihe  earth  are  traversed  by  natural  electric  currenti 
which  occB^onally  intcilcre  seriously  with  their  use,  and  which 

I.  Amonpl  the  pioneers  in  investigating  (he  subject  were 
several  English  telegraphists,  e.t-  W.  H,  Darlow  (1)  and  C.  V. 
Walker  («,  who  were  in  charge  respectively  of  the  Midland  and 
South-Easlem  telcgrai*  systems.  Bartow  notltrd  Ihe  existence 
of  a  more  or  less  tegular  diurnal  vorialion,  and  Ihe  result— 
eonhrmed  by  aU  subsequent  invesligators — Ihal  earth  currenia 
properoorurina  Uneonly  when  both  endsare  earthed.  Walker, 
as  (he  result  of  general  initniclioni  issued  to  telegraph  detfcs, 
collected  numerous  statistics  as  to  [he  phenomena  during  lime* 
ol  large  earth  currents.  His  results  and  those  (^ven  by  Bariow 
both  indicate  thai  Ihe  lines  10  suffer  most  from  eatib  currents 
in  England  have  the  general  direclJon  N.E.  10  S.W.     As  Walker 
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the  public  lo  VI 
obitule  to  tlid 
(etlingly  ayi,  w 


:  the 


II  (oi  tCKUcb.  Thui  WiUui 
t  his  paucity  of  ditA  duiiog  a 
*'  Our  (Jerks  were  at  (heir 
wiU'eiidlodeuaStlieleIcSTtm>.  .  .  .  At  a  lime  whan  obMCva- 
liom  would  have  been  very  highly  acceptable  they  wete  too  caudi 
occupied  wiib  their  oidinary  duties."  Some  valuable  oUerva- 
Uoiu  have,  however,  been  made  on  long  telegraph  lines  where 
■pccda]  iacilitis  have  been  given. 

Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  observations  on  French 
lines  in  iSSj  described  by  E.  E.  Blavicr  (S),  and  those  on  two 
Ceiman  lines  Beitia-Tboin  and  Berlin-Dtesdeo  during  1884  to 
iSSS  discussed  by  B.  Weinsldo  (4). 

1.  Oi  the  ciperimeDtcl  lines  specially  construcled  perhaps 
the  best  knows  are  the  Cieenwieh  lines  iniiiiuted  by  Sir  G.  B. 
Aiiy  (5),  the  lins  at  Pawlowsk  due  to  H.  Wild  (fl),  and  those  al 
Fare  Saint  Maur,  near  Paris  (T). 

Eipaimcalal  Una. — Al  Greenvrich  observations  were  com- 
mcDced  in  iSts,  but  there  have  been  serious  diilutbinca  due 
to  artiiicial  cuncDts  fioin  electric  railways  for  many  yean. 

direction  soniewbal  south  of  east,  the  other  to  Croydon  distant 
about  S  a.,  in  a  direction  west  of  south. 
Information  from  a  lingtc  line  is  inmmplele,  and  unless  this 


^lyund 


,    Thet 


:h  the  curreel  a  largest 
an  east-west  line,  tell  noihingdimtly  as  to  the  ampUlude  at  the 

is  1SS3  lay  nearly  in  and  perpendicular  to  Ibe  geographical 
neridian,  a  distinct  desideratum,  but  were  only  about  i  km. 
kiog.  The  installation  at  Pare  Saint  Uaur,  discussed  by  T. 
Mounaui,  calls  lor  fuller  docripiion.  There  are  three  lines, 
one  having  terminal  earth  plates  it-S  km.  apart  in  the  geo- 
graphical meridian,  a  second  having  lis  eulb  plates  due  east  and 
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T,  also  11 
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_  .    .  it  wholly  insulated  from  the  ground.    In  ea 

Ibe  three  lines  is  a  Dcprei  d'Araonval  galvanometa.  Ught 
leBected  from  the  galvanometer  mirrors  falls  on  pbotonaphii 
paper  (round  round  a  dnim  lumed  l>y  dodcwork,  and  a  con 
(inuous  record  is  thus  obtained. 

3.  Each  galvanometer  has  a  resistance  ol  about  mo  ohmi. 
but  is  shunted  by  a  resiscance  of  only  >  ohnu.  The  total  eScctive 
rcsistaoca  in  the  N..S.  and  E.-W.  Unes  are  »s  and  34S  obmi 
respectively.  If  t  b  Ibe  cunent  lecoided,  L,  {  and  i  the  resist- 
ances of  the  line,  galvanometec  and  shunt  respcctivcLy,  than 
E,  the  difference  ol  potential  between  the  two  earth  plates,  is 

*"''    '  E-.C1-K/J)|L+I./Ct+J)|. 

To  calibrate  the  record,  a  Daniell  cdl  is  put  in  a  drcuit  In- 
cluding 1000  ohms  and  the  three  galvanometers  al  shunted. 
If  >"  be  the  current  recorded,  (  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cdl,  then 
«-i*(l-t-t/.)|iaoo-H3(,/C|-t-,)).  Under  the  condilionsal  Pare 
Saint  Maur  we  may  write  »  lor  (i/(g  +  i),  and  l-OJI  for .. 
thence  we  have  appmiimately  £<•<>■  ii/3{ilf}  for  the  N.-S.  line, 
and  E-oj7t(i/.')  for  the  E.-W.  Une. 

The  method  of  sttndaidiialion  assumes  a  potential  difference 
between  earth  plates  which  varies  slowly  enough  to  prod 
practically  steady  cutreni.    There  are  several  causes  producing 
currents  in  a  Lclegraph  wire  which  do  not  satisfy  this  limitation. 
During  ihundeistonns  surgingi  may' arise,  at  least  in  ovohcad 
wires,  without  these  being  actually  struck.    Again,  U  the  ci 
Includes  a  variable  magneiic  field,  electric  currents  wi 
produced  independently  of  any  direct  source  of  potential  d 
CDce.    In  Ibe  third  drcuit  at  Pare  Saint  Maur,  where  noi 
plates  etist,  the  current  must  be  mainly  due  to  changes  in  the 
earth's  vertical  magneiic  field,  with  superposed  dlsiurbant 
due  fo  atmospheric  electricity  or  aerial  waves.     Even  in  t 
other  circuits,  magnetic  and  atmospheric  InQuences  piny  soi 
part ,  and  when  their  contribution  is  irapintanl,  the  galvanometer 
deSeetion  has  an  uncerlain  value.    Wbai  ■  galvanometer  records 
when  traversed  by  a  suddenly  varying  cunent  depends  on  other 


Even  arbcD  the  eurmit  Ii  laUy  steady,  Its  exairt  ri_ 

is  not  easily  stated.  In  the  £nt  place  there  is  amaBjr  >B  apfni 
able  E.M.F.  between  a  plate  and  the  earth  in  coBUct  wftb  t, 
and  this  E.M.F.  may  vary  with  tbeietaperaloivBiid  Utsdrynea 
of  the  soil.  Natur^y  one  em[4oys  siniilac  pUtas  bniicd  utte 
same  depth  at  che  two  ends,  bul  absclute  identity  utd  innsk 
bilily  of  condiilons  can  hardly  be  secured.  In  sooic  eases,  a 
short  tiaa  (B),  there  is  reason  to  learihat  plate  E.M.F.-i  hn 
been  reipODsible  lor  a  good  deal  that  has  been  ascribed  ta  trs 
earth  currents.  With  dsip  earth  pUles,  in  dcy  grouid.  ihii 
source  of  uDcertainly  can,  however,  enter  but  UtUe  isli)  ik 
diurnal  inequality. 

4.  Another  difficulty  is  the  quesUon  ol  the  rc^xUnoe  ai  At 
earth  itself.  A  given  £.M,F.  between  idatea  la  ta.  apart  ■■; 
mean  very  diHcrent  currcnia  traveUing  tlmuch  the  eank. 
according  to  the  chemical  cuulitution  and  coodition  of  ili 

According  lo  Proftasor  A.  Schoster  <9),  if  i>  and  p*  be  Ot 
specific  resistances  of  the  material  of  Ibe  wire  and  of  tbe  a^ 
the  current  ■  which  wouhl  pass  along  an  undetgrouod  cat* 
farmed  ol  actual  soil,  equal  In  diameter  to  the  wire  coaa 
the  plates,  is  given  by  j-iV/tVbeiet'  is  Ibe  obacrved  n 
in  the  wire.     As  p'  triil  vary  with  the  depth,  and  be  ditfcRBi  ■ 

from  goologicai  faults,  water  channels  and  so  on,  it  is  dear  that 
even  the  most  careful  observations  convey  bul  ■  general  idea 
as  10  the  absolute  intensity  ol  the  cumnta  in  Use  earth  itidL 
In  Schustn's  formula,  as  in  the  formulae  deduced  (or  Pare  Sain 
Uaur,  it  is  regarded  as  ioimaletiil  whether  the  wire  connccuq 
the  plates  is  above  or  bdow  ground.    This  view  is  in  accadasci 

Paris  and  Nancy,  Ibe  one  an  air  tine,  (he  other  undngraaad. 

i.  The  earliest  quantitative  results  for  the  rexulu  dhaul 
changes  In  earth  currenu  an  probably  tbcoe  deditced  by  Mn 
(t)  from  the  records  at  Greenwich  between  1S6]  and  1C6). 
Aiiy  reaolved  the  observed  currents  from  Ihe  two  Gteanrich 
lines  in  and  perpendicular  to  Ihe  aufiKlk  meridian  (tliai  abe«i 
31^  10  the  west  of  astronomical  north).  The  informataon  give* 
by  Airy  as  to  tbe  precise  meanuig  el  the  quantiiict  be  tens 
"  magneiic  tendency "  to  north  and  U  west  is  tomcwkal 
scanty,  bul  ve  are  unlikely  to  be  much  wiqng  in  accepting  ba 
Cguica  aa  proportional  to  the  earth  currents  trom  ""g— «' 
east  to  wot  and  from  magnetic  north  to  soutli  raspcelJiJy. 
Airy  gives  mean  hourly  values  for  each  month  of  the  yar. 
The  conesponding  mean  diurnal  Inequality  for  ilie  witli 
year  appears  in  Table  I.,  the  unit  being  arfatirary,  la 
every  month  the  algebraic  mean  ol  the  34  houdy  nba 
represented  a  current  liom  aorth  lo  south  in  the  magoeic 
meridian,  and  from  east  to  west  In  Ihe  perpendiciJar  diree. 
tioni  in  the  same  arbitrary  units  used  in  Ti "     ' 


!cordsoi 


eafroi 


nalcia  (4).  wUd 


and  ID  Thorn.    Relative  t 
ol  tlie  other  two  places  are: 

Then  '.     o'lg'  N.  lat.  j*  ii'E.  king. 

Diaden  .  .  t*aS- 5.  tai.o<>3i'E.  kxig. 
Thus  Ibe  Beitin.Dresden  line  was  directed  about  tl*  east  of  sovth. 
and  Ihe  Berlin.Thom  line  somewhat  more  to  the  north  of  east. 
The  latter  line  had  a  length  about  )-i8  times  tbat  of  Ihe  bama. 
The  resistances  in  the  two  lines  were  made  ike  same,  no  if  we 
suppose  the  difference  of  potential  betneen  earth  plates  ilait 
a  ^vca  direction  to  vaiy  **  thor  distance  apart,  the  cumt 
obHrred  in  Ihe  Thom.Beilin  Una  has  to  be  divided  by  •■  iS  to  be 
comparable  with  the  olher.  In  this  way,  resolving  along  and 
perpendicular  to  the  geogrsphical  meridian,  Weinston  grvcs 
as  pioportional  lo  the  earth  currents  from  east  to  wot  lad 
from  south  lo  noclh  respectively 


wbcR  ( ind  /  >ra  tbe  ehwrMd  con 
Drtadeit-Beilia  Una  mpnlivtly, 
wbCD  Bmring  tovudi  Beilbi. 

It  h  tMdtij  uaonod  llut  the  mnge  caTHi  coDductMtjr 
ti  the  luoe  birtwtta  BerliB  and  Tlwrn  u  bMween  BeriiD  ud 
Dreslai.     It  ifamM  abo  be  notkxd  thit  loci] 
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The  mcui  ot  tbi  14  houilx  numeria]  nlus  of  the  tetulust 
It  lor  CKh  monlh  ol  the  y*u  1  dcdudblc  (»n  Wttnitdn'i 
"the  unit  bcjiic  the  ttaa  u  before— ue  given  in  Tible  U. 


lerlis  BOd  Tbon'  d 


a  by  fully  11 


Tabli  Il.—Um  Numtnial  Vaiiu  <^  BmlUnt  CiarnU. 


'»™'"™»    t  Tin.  I  Feb.  iMirchl  April  I  May  I  June  I  July  )  Aug.  I  Sep.  I 

probiUy 1 ] \^—-i 

"be  fault    I  m  I  311    I  »M  )  3**      Jij  I  314  I  317  I  3™  i  '5»  I 


J35   I   163  I 


uid  minima^  mnd  a  leUtlvely  isuUer  nnsei  than  ia  ■  thott 

It  wu  found  ibat  (Ik  average  mnent  derived  froB  ■  aumber 
of  nndlMutbeddiyion  either  line  might  be  nguded  u  made  up 
□fa  "  cnutantpart  "ptuia  regular  diurnal  iBequallly,  thecMt- 
Rut  part  lepreaenting  the  algebraic  mean  value  ol  tba  14  hOBtly 
nadinga.  In  both  Him  the  cnBlut  pan  ihowed  a  dcchlMl 
alteration  during  the  third  year — changing  lign  Id  one  One — 
in  coniequencc,  tl  <•  believed,  of  alteraliona  made  in  Ihe  earth 
platt*.  The  conManl  part  vaa  regarded  as  a  plaleeflect ,  and  wat 
omitted  fron  (ur1b«  nnuideration.  Table  I.  ihowi  in  (enoa 
ol  an  atUtrar/  nait—vboie  relallon  to  that  employed  lor 
Gmnirieb  data  Ei  nnknoin.— the  diumal  inequality  in  the 

eulated  for  ideal  hnea  in  and  perpendifular  to  the  gapapkUat 
meridian.  CorFenu  are  regarded  as  poaitive  nhen  (Hiected  from 
BetUa  to  Dresden  and  from  north  to  aonib,  tlie  oppooie  point 
that  adopted  by  Weipsteln.     Tbe  table  al»  ihowI 


then 


II  (the  ■ 


icaot  "  part  being  omitted)  for  each  hour  of  the  day,  for  the  year 
a*  a  wbde,  and  tot  winter  {November  lo  February),  efguinoi 
(March,  April,  September,  October)  and  lummer  (May  to 


There  i>  Ihua  a  conpicuou)  minimnw  at  mid-winter,  and  but 
little  diOertnce  between  the  monthly  ueMU  Irom  April  lo  Auguai. 
TUa  la  doac^  analofmn  10  what  b  wen  in  the  daily  range  of 
tbe  iDatBelic  ekmend  in  aimilar  latiludea  (ace  UAOXEtiBM, 
Tusnntut).  llwn  ii  alao  conBderaUe  teieniblancc  between 
the  nrae  vheM  onHBUe)  itpuwnt  the  dional  ioeqaalliy  in 
the  cuimit  pairing  fram  north  to  urath,  and  Ihe  curve  ihewing 
the  hauiljt  chaise  In  tbe  wentrly  companenl  of  the  hoiiiontal 
magnetic  force  In  rimilat  European  latitude*. 

S.  KdaHam  wilk  5*iMfvO,  Aiatnu  ani  MtpMie  Shrm.— 
Weinatcln  gives  cum*  repteaenUng  tbe  mean  dioreal  inequality 
for  isparate  Teati.  In  both  line*  the  diunal  amplitude*  were 
DOlably  tmaUer  in  the  latet  ytan  which  were  near  ann-apot 
minimum.  Thii  laiiea  a  praunption  that  tbe  tegular  diumal 
earth  currenli,  Nke  Ibe  rangei  ol  the  nugnetie  dementi,  tallow 
the  1  t-year  wn-^xit  period.  When  we  paa*  10  the  large  and 
frregular  earth  cunenti,  which  are  of  practical  intertat  in 
telegraphy,  there  ii  every  reaaon  to  BippoH  that  the  *UD-*pot 
period  appiiea.  Tficae  currenH  are  alwaya  aouDipanM  by 
magnetic  diaturbancea,  and  wheo  qiecially  xrildng  by  brilliaal 
aunira.  One  nwat  coupienoui  eiampla  of  thii  oocured  In  the 
end  of  Auguat  and  beginning  of  September  iSji).  The  magnetic 
dialgrbancc*  recorded  were 


Maan  Disnal  Inequaliiiea  lo 


Naan 


-■S 


Thorn.  Berlm'Oreadeo. 


Thom-Beiliii-Dmden. 


and  rapidity,  the  ■ 
panying  aurora  waa  citra- 
onKnaiity  btinianl,  and 
E.M.F.'a  ol  ;oo  and  80a 
volti  are  said  to  have  been 
reached  on  lelegiaph  lint* 
soo  lo  tea  km.  long,  il  ii 
rhether   tba   dia- 


turbancea of  iSjg  have  been 
equalled  lince,  but  earth 
cunenl  voltagci  ot  the  order 
of  0-3  vofta  per  mile  have 
been  recorded  by  varioD* 
authorities,  e.j.  Sir  W.  H. 
Pmce  (10). 
It   was   Ihe  practice  (oc 


1   marked   double  period    i 


ihe  numeriial  magni)ud»  then  riting  again  rapidly  lo  4  or 
I  tM.  The  cnrreni  In  ihe  nUrfdian  is  notably  the  larger. 
Tba  Dnnerical  nluea  anlgBed  to  the  roullanl  cwrenl  are 


between  the    horiiODlal  force  n 

the  eait-weil  eartb  current,  but 

inlrequenu    Similar     phenomena 

Greenwich  records  published  by  Airy  ii 

a  doM  accordance  between  Ihe  horisontal  l«ce  curvce  and 

those  of  the  cnrteou  from  magnetic  ean  10  wcsL    Ori^nally 

il  was  snppoted   by  Aliy  Ihai  whilst  t^nd  movemeDli  in 

Ihe  dedinatioa  and  nonh-foalb  cum 


the  Ami.  ill  Imrtai.  cmtnl 

rarvHfrom Pare  Saint  Maar 

motlcaaHlhereisamarted 

aimUarity  belween  the  curve 

that  of  tbe  north *».ih  earth 

also  a  dbtinci  retemblince 

agnetie    curve  and  that  of 

eiceptians  to  Ihis  are  not 

EARTH-NUT 


curnd  liaultiDciiiuI]',  then  *iis 


■0  pbenomCDS  art  pnclicaUy  ■ 


srlh    ( 


multaneoui. 


bdiewd  that  tbt  i 

between    nugneli 

ob»rvatlons  leoded  10  iugg^l  (hit  the  earth-cumni  was  toe 
prinuiy  cause,  and  the  nugnetic  ditturhance  ia  considerable 
part  at  leait  Its  rflcct,  Otben,  on  the  mntraiy,  have  suppoted 
earth  ciirrenti  to  be  a  direct  eHKt  o!  changes  in  the  eanh'i 
magnetic  field.     The  previiiing  view  now  it  that  both  the 

cnTTTois  in  the  uppa  ■tmospfacre,  these  upper  cmreDti  becoming 

g.  Thnt  Kems  tome  cridence  that  e&rth  ainents  can  be 
called  into  cidaienee  by  pnrvly  IocaI  causes,  notably  diOercnce 
ot  leveL  Thus  K,  A.  Brandet  (II)  has  obiervcd  a  cunent 
flowiDg  constantly  for  a  gotxl  many  days  from  AirolD  (height 
1160  metres)  to  the  Hospice  St  Gouhard  (height  xi«i  meties). 
In  an  8-km.  line  from  Rcsina  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius  L.  PilRiicri 
(IS) — observing  in  iSSo  at  three-hour  intervals  Inun  g  vu.  lo 

mountain  was  quiet.  On  a  long  Une  (rom  Vienna  lo  Grai  A. 
Baumgartnct  (14)  found  that  the  cunent  gcnenUy  Bowed  from 
both  ends  towards  intervening  higher  ground  during  tlie  day^ 
but  in  the  opposite  directions  at  night.  During  a  foiini^t  in 
September  and  Octobei  1885  hourly  readings  weie  takto  of  the 
current  in  the  telegraph  cable  from  Forl-William  to  Ben  Nevi* 
Observatory,  and  the  rcsulta  were  discuued  by  H.  N.  Dicksiui 
(!£)»  who  found  a  marked  preponderance  of  curtcnu  up  the  line 
to  the  lummil.  The  recorded  mean  data,  othenuiae  regarded, 
repntcnt  a  "  conitant  "  current,  equai  to  19  in  the  arbitiajy 
luita  employed  by  Dickson,  flowing  up  the  line,  together  with 
the  following  diunul  inequatily,  -<-  denoting  current  towuds 
Fort-WilUiun  (i.e.  down  the  hiil,  and  neaily  east  to  west). 


slightly  displaced  from  (he  poaition 
disturbed,  and  are  kepi  in  continu 
ining  (17).    Tbe  extent 


s  osdllatioa  vhilat  tin 


nthedi 


electric  tnnj  line  where  the  disttuband 
ceases  to  be  felt  varies  with  the  system  adopted.  J  talao  depend 
on  the  length  of  the  line  and  its  subdiviiioo  into  ^wlioiia,  w 
the  strength  of  the  cumDU  supplied,  the  amount  Dtlcskicc,  ihi 
absence  or  presence  of  "  bootieis,"  ud  finally  on  the  sensiiiti- 
neas  of  the  magnetic  insliumentJ.  At  the  U.S.  Caul  and 
Geodetic  Survey's  observatory  at  CheWenham  the  efied  oj  ihe 
Washinguvi  electric  trams  has  been  detected  by  hij[hly  »aviin 
magnetographs,  though  the  nearest  point  -of  Lbe  line  i«  i  v  bl 
away  (18),  Amongst  the  magnetic  oburvatoriea  which  ha\T 
suHeied  severely  from  this  cause  are  those  at  Toronto.  Wuhint- 
(on  (Naval  Observatory) ,  Kew,  Paris  (Fare  St  ilAui),  PerpicBu. 
Nice,  Utbon,  Vienna,  Rome,  Bombay  (Colaba)  and  BsUiii. 
In  some  r^sefl  magnetic  observations  hAve  been  wholly  suspended, 
in  others  new  observatories  have  been  built  ca  more  ronoic  hEa. 
As  regards  damage  to  underground  pipes,  mainly  sis  aii4 
water  pipes,  numerous  observations  have  been  Dade,  especially 
in  Gennuiy  and  ihe  United  Suies.  When  electiic  tiaiawayi 
have  uninsulated  leiuins,  and  the  patential  of  the  oili  is  aHowtd 
to  diSer  considerably  from  that  of  the  earth,  very  coiuadciaUt 
currents  are  found  in  neghbouring  pipes.  Under  these  coodi- 
tions,  if  ibe  joints  belHeen  contiguous  pipe*  foirauiig  ■  maia 
present  ^^redable  resistance,  whilst  the  sunciundisig  eutk 
through  naoisture  or  any  other  caUiSe  is  a  fair  conductor,  cmml 
passes  locally  from  the  pipes  to  the  earth  causing  electnlinic 
corrosion  of  the  pipes.  Owing  to  the  diversity  of  intensa 
concerned,  the  extent  of  the  dajnage  thus  caused  has  been  very 

able  I 


l;;i|+-;:sis 
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Tliete  b  thus  a  diunul  ioequ 

lily,  which 

shy  BO 

means  very 

days. 

nd  it  bean 

to  that  shown  by 

Bgures  for  an  east-wes.  line  in 

This  » 

ill  serve  to 

illustrate  the  ancertainties  aflect 

ng  these  an 

lions.     A  constant  cuirenl  in  on 

nlshowinj 

part  from  pbte  E.M-F.'s;  a  curr 

adiuras 

linequidiiy 

will  naluiilly  arise  between  any 

iwo  places 

somedi 

lance  »p«rl 

whether  they  be  at  different 

levels  or  not.     Rnally,  when 

records  arc  taken  only  lot  a  short  time,  c 

usl  arise  as 

to  the  genenlity  of  the  result). 

During  the 

BenNe 

tions,  lor  innance,  we  are  lold  that  the 

constantly  enveloped  In  fog  0 

mist.    By 

having 

three  earth 

plates  in  Ike  same  verticJ  plan 

lop  of 

Ihe  others  it  opposite  lidei  of  il 

*ndthcno 

between  the  aummic  and  each 

oltbebase 

direttly  between  the  base  sUt!o> 

rent  seaso 

LO  adequate  number 

year  and 

.aintics 

would  soon 

10.  Arlifdal  Cmmb.^-The  great  extension  in  the  applica- 
tions of  electridly  lo  lighting,  traction  and  power  transmissioliT 
chirmcterislic  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  has  led  lo  the 
existence  of  large  artificial  earth  Currents,  which  cierl  a  disturb- 
ing inSuence  on  galvuiomelen  and  magnetic  inttromenis,  and 
also  tend  to  destroy  metal  pipes.     In  the  fotmer  case,  whilst 


bond  "  earth  currents,  this  is  only  partly  correct, 
used  for  iractlon  fue  large,  and  even  if  there  « 
insulated  return  there  maid  be  a  considerable  resi 


"vsga- 


Z        "  "  Arrhenlus,ir*f*Ki*r»<. 

[Uipdg,  1903).  pp.  9B4-0QO.    For  lists  oT  refer 
Bivfaanl,    rtrrubuJ   llat^iaum,    vol.    10    (ivK 


A>«-a 


.. -       — 'BpKfllPW,      vol.       10      (19OS).      p.       I),      J_ 

P.  Bachmeliew  (S).  For  papers  deMriplivt  of  corrvsKn  ol  pifB, 
&C..  by  anUidal  currents  ice  Stitjut  AUtrcat  5a  reccm  van 
in  ibe  volumes  devoted  to  eiwineerins)  under  the  headjiw  "  TrK- 
lion.  Electric:  ElectnJyus."  The  TolkiwInE  aie  Hie  rclem« 
inlheie.1:— (1)  Wit.  fraiij.  R.5.  for  1849,  pt.  i.  p.6t:  It)  eU. 

r<         ~~ "  >,"  ""^>-  P-  !»l:  CI 

£1  :l*]  Dt€  EMsiTimi  » 


(1870).  |_ 


;si?: 


Ill)' 


Kimi 


u  7)  J.  Edler,  EuSwi^i 

Yi  trial  Mmmlism,v<iL\i 

(1906)1  P-  M-  tC  C».) 

URTH-KUT,  the  £tig1ish  ume  for  a  pbnt  known  botuucilT 
tsCetwpeditmdtntidalamiia  BmiamfoMttmiii.i.mKm'baii 
Ihe  natural  order  UmbcllifenE,  which  hit  a  biowD  luber-Ett 
rool-stock  the  size  of  a  chestnuL  It  grows  in  woods  and  Gelds, 
ha*  a  slender  flciuous  smooth  stem  1  lo  3  ft.  hi^,  a)uch-4iviil«l 

umbels.  BoswcU  Sytne,  in  Eittfiih  BMutj,  iv.  114,  aeys:  "  Tic 
common  nama  of  this  plant  ia  England  are  variaiu.  It  a 
known  u  nrth-nul.  pignut,  Br-nal,  kipper-nut,  hawk-BM. 
jar-nut,  canh.chesUut  and  ground-nut.  Theu^  really  ei- 
cdlent  In  tule  and  unobjectionable  as  food,  it  is  disie^rdcd 
in   England    by  all   but   pigs  and  chiMrea,  both   of    wbea 


J  Uttio 


Dc  Witherir;! 
ifetiar  to  cbeHnaU.     Ia  UoUud 


EARTH  PlLLAR-i^EARTHQUAKE 
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The  "  t»d  land)  "  ol  watcm  Konh  An* 
Bnamplo.  Ucn  "  the  (ocmittorH  in  often  bcdi  of  unditoi 
or  itale  iltcmiting  with  nninduntcd  beds  of  day.  A  inr 
■rid  dimnle  whtn  ihc  pndpitatlon  l>  much  mncnilnti 
Kcsit  to  be  nou  favounbta  10  the  devekipinRit  of  thii  Iy| 
oi  fonwiiiu."  The  oiiintry  round  the  Dead  Sea,  Where  loo 
ItMIr  Hndjt  day  ia  opped  by  haidei  n>ck,  producei "  bad-land 
topognphy.     The  cap  of  hard  nek  givei  •ray  at  the  Joints,  ar 


tbe  B«ler  miking  Ita 
DWieiial  dlrertly  undei 
iiofalcd  cisliinins  ol  clai 


ek*.  utiteh  become  wider,  leaving 
with  hard  s»nd!(oiieor  Umeslone. 
TVk  becune  tmaltcr  and  lewci  aa  dioudation  proceedi,  ihe 
pillan  atanding  a  great  height  at  linea^  tintil  finally  thr^  all 
dlappcv. 

KIRTHODARE.  Although  the  IcRible  effects  which  often 
■coompany  earthquakes  have  in  ail  ages  fened  themoelves  upon 
tlwatlcntvn  ol  roan,  the  e^uict  investigation  oFseianiicpllenomnia 
dates  only  train  the  middle  ol  the  tgih 
fau  beea  thus  alahltihed  under  the  1 
mridt,  ui  eitthqiuke). 

Hitiory. — AecoBBta  of  earthcpiaka  are  to  he  found  Kalteitd 
through  the  vritings  of  many  andent  aulhorij  but  they  are,  tar 
the  most  part,  of  little  vaJoc  to  the  leiamolo^l.  There  {>  ■ 
natural  tendency  to  ciaggention  In  docrlbing  nch  phenomena, 
■oraetimes  indeed  to  Ihe  eaten  t  of  [nponlng  a  lapemalural 
deaent  Into  thedcxriplioii.  Il  Is  Inie  that  altempU  wen  made 
by  Bome  ancient  writert  on  naiursl  [diiloaophy  to  offer  a  nllonal 
aplanliou  of  earthquake  pbenooNna,  but  the  hypolheiea 
wfaicb  their  faplanationi  inv^ved  are,  as  a  nJe,  too  fanciful  to 
be  worth  reprodudng  at  the  prccent  day.  It  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  dwdl  upon  tba  nfennca  to  actoiric  phenomena 
whkh  hare  come  down  to  ut  Id  the  writings  af  sock  hiatatlaii* 
and  phitoiaphen  u  TbtKySde*,  AilsUtk  and  Strabo,  Snteo, 
Livy  and  PKny.  Nor  b  much  to  b*  gleuwd  fnm  the  page*  et 
medieval  and  later  writers  on  earthquakes,  ol  «lM>a  lb*  most 
Bouble  an  Framoodi  (I$i7),  Magglo  (i]7i)  and  TtewaginI 
Utn).  U  Eof^and,  the  earliest  work  worthy  of  mention  Is 
Robctt  Hooke'i  Ditceara  M  BMt)iM*a,  mhHn  in  nWS,  uid 
reul  at  •  blec  data  btfsn  Uw  Rs^  Sodety.  lUs  dtacoun*, 
though  tontainlBg  many  pungei  ot  cMuMeraUa  nelit,  tended 
but  liille  to  a  cornet  laterpretatiMol  the  pfacmmenk  Id  (ineBtlMi. 
Bqoal^  tmsatWactory  woe  tha  ntlinpu  of  Joaeph  PiJHtley 
■Bd  srane  otbu  (deoUEc  writensl  tko  igth  tcnluty  to  eODMit 
the  cause  of  cvthquakesirflfaelectiialpbeHmKBa.  1ka(t*M 
aithqnkEof  liihon  in  irs5  lod  the  Rev.  Job*  Utebd,  prafemr 
ei  mlDO^Dgy  at  Cambridge,  to  ton  hlf  attiMlwite  Um  sabjccti 
'  ijte  he  puUithat'ln  the  nflvwfUeil  TUtitaelitM  ■ 
nay  on  tfas  due  md  PhgumMoa  of  Entbqnafa*. 
A  soggeMWa  of  much  adetlfc  inUTett  wu  nude  by  Tboosi 
Young,  when  hi  hia  Lnlorci  m  JITeAvol  PUIfpkf,  piMahed 
b  f&>7,  he  innti>«1  that  ao  eanfaquake  "ttpmlnUy  pi*- 
palled  thrsogh  the  *utb  nearly  in  the  aama  Bauer  as  a  aolH 
b  cooreyed  thnosb  tha  am."  The  MsntdliDn  of  Um  fact  that 
Ihs  HlndoelW  haa  Id  deal  irith  tk  iontdgation  ot  mive. 
Dwttoa  in  aoUdl  liiaat  thnvtrybueai  Ustdence.  Is  1140 
Aotet  Mallat  comoiuitiGatod  totbelRoyil  blth- Academy  hl> 

tidlniBg  year  W.  KopUna,  of  Ouabrfdge,  pnaoited  to    ' 


IS  diicfly  la  the  fotm  of  Keporii  b 
the  Britiab  Amodalion,  and  cutaniMted  *     " 
lbs  Maapolilan  eartlmnaki 

boimrer,waa^ventotlHi      ,  ,  ,  „ 

body  irfdbsKVBs  in  Japan,  who  toauDtoccd  thdt  lovtAlgittou 
■boot  the  >cai  ilSo.  mainlir  Ihimi^  the  ioBoence  ot  Prof. 
JdbBMifaae,  then  of  Tokyo.  Thelrwatk,onkdanbyncaaBol 
~       '  '  '  n,  and  lina  taken  up  by  obaarfcit 


In  many  parti  at  tbe  world,  haa  lo  extended  Our  knowledge  of 
earthquake-motion  that  sebmology  has  now  become  pMctieiHy 
a  new  department  of  physical  ideoce. 

II  h  hardly  too  much  in  giy,  however,  that  tbe  earliest 
■ystcmallc  appUcathm  of  sdenli^  prindplesto  Ihe  study  ol  the 
effects  of  an  earthquake  t™  made  by  Mallet  Inhilinvestigillon 
of  the  Neapolitan  earthquake  raentumed  above-  It  is  true,  the 
great  Cabbrlan  earthquake  of  178J  had  been  Ihe  subject  of 
clnful  Inquiry  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples,  as  iim  by 
Deodat  Dolomieu  and  some  other  acientific  authoritiejr  hut  In 
consequence  of  Ihe  mfscooceplkm  which  at  that  lime  prevailed 
with  regard  10  the  nature  of  seismic  activity,  the  results  of  the 
Inquiry,  though  in  many  w»ys  ftilerestmg,  were  of  very  Hmlled 
scientlBc  value.  It  was  reserved  for  Mallet  lo  undertake  for 
the  first  time  an  eitenalve  vries  of  systematic  observaiions  in 
sn  area  of  grrat  seismic  dlstuibante,  wClh  the  vim'  of  eiplaining 
the  phenomena  by  the  apphcatlon  of  the  law*  of 'wave-motion. 

The  "Great  Neapolitan  Earthquake,"  by  which  more  than 
i»,jc»  lires  were  lost,  was  fell  In  greater  or  Icn  degree  over 
all  Italy  south  of  the  parallel  of  41°,  and  has  been  ^wav- 
regarded  at  nnking  third  In  order  of  severilyamong  the  luona. 
recorded  earthquakes  of  Europe.  The  principal  shock  «»a^ 
occurred  at  about  10  tM.  on  Ihe  i6lh  ol  December  "^ 
r85Ti  but,  as  ia  usually  the  oAe.  it  had  been  preceded  by  mrnoT 

continued  for  many  months.  Eariy  in  t8;8,  aided  by  a  grant 
from  tbe  Royal  Sodety,  Mallet  visited  the  dcvailated  districU, 
and  speBt  more  than  two  months  In  studying  Ihe  efletla  of  the 
catailrophc,  especially  emraining,  with  the  eye  of  an  cdgineef, 
the  cracks  and  nana  of  the  buildings.  His  voluminous  report 
was  pubUsbcd  la  iSdi,  aad  though  his  methodi  of  research  and 
hi*  dtduclions  hava  In  many  caso  been  superseded  by  the 
~~1  remain*  n  DwrnonUa 


Much  ol  Mallet'*  labour  «a*  dlncted  to  tbe  determtaitlon  oi 
the  poshlon  and  magnitude  «(  lb*  tabtcnanean  source  ftom 
which  the  vibiaCorrinvutMaoritfniled.  TUs  is  known  variously 
as  the  Kitmic  anlri,  oMwsi.  k^ptctnln,  srigfa  or  /met.  It 
is  Dften  cHivenlDnt  to  regaKl  tUs  oentie  tbeoivticallr  aa  a  p<^t, 
but  pmctkally  it  miBt  be  a  loos  or  apace  Of  three  dimension*, 
wUch  in  different  ODca  ndc*  rnnth  hi  aiie  and  shape,  and  may 
be  ol  gtst  magnitude.  That  part  of  tho  nuface  of  Oie  earth 
wfaleh  il  vertically  above  the  centre  ii  odhd  tbe  (•scnlfe;  or, 
tf  of  oaaaidetabla  area,  the  epkantnl  or  epihcat  tract.     A 

He  calenkted  that  fn  the  case  of  the 
Neapolitan  earthquakatha  facal  oavHy  was  a  carved  laBeUifbrm 
fiHiue,  baring  a  length  «t  about  to  m.  and  a  bdght  of  about 
j)  m.  whUM  IM  wldtb  im«  faMnBUenble.  The  cenlnl  point 
...  .^ ._.  ._,  _. »,  ta  esiimated  W 


DtC. 


have  been  at  a  depth  ol  aboW  «!  n.  tron  the 
Darkon,  in  diicunlng  Uallat'*  daU,  «a*  led  to  the 
«>tliict  (ed,  poaift^  lilnated 


Hie  hilcBaity,  or  vfolsno;,  ofin  eanhqaate  i>  gifnitM  ia  or 
near  tha  apkeotre,  wheaco  11  doCTcaacs  in  all  direction*.  A  Una 
diawa  through  points  of  eqail  Inteaslty  fa 
q>lc«atre  knmn  a*  an  Utidtt,  an  iiutt 
Urn.  U  tba  iotemUy  dwIfaMd  aqaaUy  h 
liaiiliinili  woald  b*  drdea,  bat  as  thb  is  lataly  if  ever  the  ca. 
hi  natuta  they  aaally  bccaoH  cUlpie*  and  odiet  dosed  cum 
The  tract  wUch  Is  D»st  violently  ihsken  was  tsnaed  by  hUU 


'  10  determla*  tbe  poallloD  of  the  Mlsmic  trntrt,  UsIM 
Ji  use  ol  the  cneka  tat  damaged  bnilAn^  eipmUtf 
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in  wiUi  of  muoDiy,  botdJoi  tbM  the  diKclion  ol  nab  lacuna 
mutl  gcDcrally  be  it  right  logla  to  that  in  wiicb  [he  noraial 
earLhqiuke-wave  nicbed  Ihaa.  In  thb  way  he  obtunod  the 
"ingle  ot  emeittnu"  of  the  wave.  He  it»  uiuined  Ibut 
free. lulling  bodies  would  be  ovtrlhiown  and  pioiecMd  in  the 
direciieasf  propagation  olltae  wave,  BO  that  ihe  epicerlie  might 
immcdiattiy  be  lound  fiom  the  iatenection  of  such  dimliont. 
Thcie  data  are,  however,  luhject  to  muth  cikk,  especially 
through  waul  of  homogeneily  in  Ibg  locki,  bat  Uallet'i  woik 
WIS  UiU  of  great  value. 

A  dlSctent  method  of  aicertalning  the  depth  of  the  focui 
wai  adapted  by  Uajor  C.  E.  Dutlon  in  his  iavotigttiOD  of  the 
rtiitiBi,  Cbailciian  eaitfaquake  ol  the  31st  of  Auguit  i&a6 
ttro-  foi  the  U.S.  Gedogical  Survey.  Thit  catutiophe 
«?g*  wai  heralded  by  ihoclu  of  greater  or  loi  severity  a 
few  dayi  pieviouily  at  SummerviUe,  a  village  11  m. 
Dortb-wcM  of  Chitleitoo.  The  great  eanhquahe  occurred  at 
Q.ji  r.u.,  lundard  time  of  iLe  7jth  meridian,  aod  in  about 
;o  Kconds  almoit  every  building  in  Charlestea  waa  more  or 
l«i  leiioualy  damaged,  while  many  tlvB  were  lou.  The 
epicenlral  tract  wii  rnainly  a  (orat  ctpoa  wilk  but  few 
building,  and  the  prindpil  rea>td*  of  teiuaologiu]  value  were 
aSonhd  by  the  linei  ol  lailway  nbich  travened  the  disturbed 
area.  In  many  places  these  rails  were  fl«u»d  and  dUIocaled. 
Numerous  fissures  opened  in  the  ground,  and  many  of  these 
discharged  water,  miied  sometimes  wiib  sand  and  lilt.  which 
was  thrown  up  in  jtlt  rising  In  some  casei  10  a  height  of  )o  (t. 
Two  e^cealrq  were  Eerogniud — one  near  Woodstock  station 
on  the  South  Cimlina  railway,  and  the  odur,  being  the  centre 
of  a  much  smaller  tract,  aLout  n  m.  south-west  of  the  first  and 
near  the  station  ol  Xantowica  on  the  CbailetCon  and  Savannah 
line.  Around  these  ccolrea  and  far  away  isoseisinal  lines  were 
drawn,  the  relative  intensity  at  diflerent  places  being  roughly 
eslimaled  by  the  eSecIs  of  the  catulcophe  on  various  alcuctuies 
and  natural  objects,  or,  where  visible  records  were  wanting, 
by  peisonal  evidence,  which  is  eftcn  vague  and  variable.  The 
Roui-Forel  scale  wia  adopted.  This  is  an  aibtlnry  Kale 
formulated  by  rrofesior  H.  S.  dc  Roaai,  of  Rome,  aod  Dr  F.  A. 
Forel,  of  Coieva,  based  mostly  on  the  ordinary  pbtoomen* 
observed  during  an  earthquake,  and  {onsiating  of  ten  degrees, 
ol  which  the  lowest  is  the  feeblest,  vii.  I.  Microteitmic  shock; 
n.  Eilremay  fodile  shock;  UI.  Very  fteble  shock;  IV. 
Feeble;  V.  Shock  of  modsatc  latenaty;  VL  Faidy  stnmg 
shock;  VIL  Strong  shock;  VIIL  Vety  ittoog  shock;  IX. 
Eitremely  strong  shock)  X.  Shock  of  cilreme  Intosty. 
Other  conventional  scales,  some  being  less  detailed,  have  been 
drawn  up  by  observers  In  such  earthquake^hskea  countries 
as  Italy  and  JapaiL  A  curve,  or  thoHeliCBl  isosdsmal,  dnwn 
through  coUin  points  where  the  decline  of  intCDiity  on  receding 
fiom  the  epicentre  seems  to  be  greatest  wi*  called  by  Dutton 

a  dide  loulUplicd  by  the  sqoaR  toot  of  1  gives  the  focal  depth 
theocelii^y,  IntbiswayitwascompuledllisllDUKCharleston 
earthquake  the  origin  under  Woodtlock  dhiM  have  had  a  depth 
of  about  13  m.  ajid  that  near  Rantowtea  a  depth  of  nearly  g  m. 
The  determinatioo  of  the  bidei^irde  presents  much  difficully, 
and  the  conclusion*  miiit  be  regarded  as  only  appouimatt 

It  is  probable,  according  to  R.  'D.  Oldbam,  that 
eaithquakea  may  origjnite  in  the  "  outer  skin  "  of  the  euth, 
whilst  a  large  world-shaking  earthquake  takes  iu  origin  in  the 
deeper  pari  ol  the  "  crust,"  whence  such  a  diatudaaco  is  termed  a 
baUyuiim.  Large  earthquakes  may  hive  very  eitended  origins, 
with  DO  definite  ccntR.  or  with  scvcial  fod. 

The  gigaotie  disaster  luuwn  as  the  "Great  Indian  Etrlliquake," 
which  occurred  on  the  nth  of  June  igqj,  was  the  inhiect  of 
g^,^  careful  investigation  by  the  Geolo^cal  Surv 
Im^m  India  and  was  described  m  detail  by  the  1 
"2^  InleDdent,  R.  D.  Oldham.  It  is  sometimes  ti 
2Jr^        tlK  Assam  earthquake,  sine*  it  was  in  that  pro- 


wild  oatiDtiy,  ipndy  pofMilated,  with  but  (e*  bdl^ 
of  brick  or  stone  from  which  the  vidence  of  the  shodo  aM 
b*  estimated.  The  epictntnl  tract  wss  of  £rcst  siae,  hcriiq 
1  aliinalcd  area  of  about  6000  sq.  ra.,  but  the  oisdMl  ■> 
LOst  severe  in  the  neighbourbaod  of  ShiHons,  wrbat  ik 
onewQik  of  bridges,  churchs  and  other  buildiDSS  "*>  sbv- 
Ltdy  levelled  to  the  ground.  Alter  the  mala  ^fitludtiarvi 
shocks  <^  greater  or  less  severity  continued  st  intervals  Ic*  mawy 
weeks.  It  is  supposed  that  this  earthquake  > 
movement  ol  subterranean  rock-masses  ol  en 
along  a  peat  thrust-plane,  0 

length  of  about  soo  m,  and  a  manmum  nreaoin  01  not  soa  oat 
50  m.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Oldham  that  Lhii  may  be  cumfiari^ 
ior  siie  with  the  great  Faille  du  Midi  in  Belgium,  which  it  kavn 
to  extend  (or  a  distance  ol  1 10  m.  The  depth  of  the  ptinopd 
locus,  though  not  actually  opsble  of  delerminaiioD.  was  pnb 
ably  less  (hio  5  m.  Irom  the  auriau.  From  the  foots  maar 
secondary  laulis  and  fracture*  proceeded,  some  readum  tk 
surface  of  the  ground.    Enormous  landslips  . 


uch  planet,  bavHg  1 


valley,  In  the  north-west  Hinulaya.  It  1 
the  4ih  o[  Aptil  1405,  and  the  fint  great  shocks  wen  lelt  in  the 
chief  epifocal  district  at  about  6.9  a.u.,  Madras  time.  Aliho^ 
the  tract  chiefly  afTected  wss  around  f^gra  and  Dhanasak, 
there  was  a  subordinate  epifocsl  tract  in  Dehra  Don  aul  lie 
neighbourhood  ol  Musooiie,  whilst  the  eflects  of  the  iaillii|iiili 
extended  in  slight  measure  to  Lahore  and  other  cJtic*  oil  the 
pUun.  It  iiesumated  that  the  earthquake  was  Icit  over  an  anil 
about  i,6ii,ooa  m.  Immediately  after  the  calamity  ■  towti^ 
eismiDolion  ol  it*  eilects  was  made  by  the  Gcoki(ical  Son? 
ot  India,  and  a  report  wu  drawn  up  by  the  Tirriiirmiliis. 
a  S.  KLddkoiiis. 

The  great  earthquake,  which,  with  the  nitoequcnt  fin  ,  niiiagti 
such  terrible  destruction  in  and  around  San  Francisco  on  tb(  iHh 
of  April  1906,  was  the  most  disssttoui  ever  recorded  in    f  ^ma 
California.    It  occurred  between  10  and  15  minutes   jMSt. 
alter  5  a.11.,  standard  time  of  the  iioih  meddian.    ^^^ 

duration  of  the  shock  varied  at  diflerent  localities  in  the  pw 
area  over  which  the  earthquake  was  felt.  At  Saa  Fmncian 
the  main  shock  laiicd  rather  more  than  one  minute. 

AccDFding  to  the  olBrjal  Report,  the  earthquake  was  im 
to  rupture  and  movement  along  the  piue  of  the  ^a  AwktB 
fault,  one  of  a  series  which  runs  lor  several  huiKlied  Ida 
appioaimately  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direclioD  luai  the  eiaa 
line.  Evidence  of  Iresh  movement  along  this  plaDC  d  d* 
locatfoD  was  traced  for  a  distance  ol  190  Bi.  from  Sak  Ji^ 
oa  the  south  to  Point  Arena  on  the  nottlt.  Tboc  ikc  tna  d 
the  fault  is  hnt  beneath  the  sea,  but  aihet  the  same  iayi  n 
another  appears  75  m.  to  the  north  al  Feint  Ddgada.  TW  bdi 
of  disturbed  country  is  notoriously  unstable,  and  put  nl  ite 
fault  had  been  kiwwii  sa  the  "  earthquake  nad."  Tbeilir«ctiiB 
is  marked  by  lines  ol  straight  difit,  long  ponds  aod  oamw 
deprcstioos,  forming  a  Rift,  or  old  line  ol  sclsi 
According  to  DrG.  K.  Cabert  the  aarlhipukei 
of  JOD  or  400  m.  Tlie  pcindpal  displacement  of  rodi.  i 
horisontal,  amoonting  generally  to  about  ic 


which  'to 


nceola 

.  of  country  1 


thatal  Icut  i7S,ooosq. 

In  estimating  the  inten    . 

a  new  scale  wss  introduced  by  M. 

structural  damage  occuned  on  soft  auunai  sou 

ground."  Moil  ol  the  Ion  ol  fnptrty  ia  Saa  t 
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L  Earthqiuke 


InunctUitdy  iller  tbe  ciUilropbc  t  CBlifoir 
tDvatigstiOD  Cammiltcc  was  ■ppointcd  by  tl 
Ibc  sUlc]  uid  the  Amcrian  Association  lot  the  AUvsncemesi 
at  Science  nficrwMdi  inslimtcd  i  Sciunologiad  Comrailtce. 
The  el»bor»ie  Report  of  the  Slate  Investigation  ConuDiitce, 
by  the  dalsman,  Piofesiot  A.  C.  Limon,  i"si  publiihrf  in  1908. 

On  the  i;iho[  August  1906  1  disaitious  ettibquike  occuntd 
t  Vilpaniw,  >Di)  the  year  1906  was  mackcd  generally  hy 


•n«j.= 


i(b;  appeal) 
lit  snd  west 
lilct  fioRi  the 
at  KingKon 

id  Eicity  on 
and  Rcggio. 

it  lou  ol  life 

Ince  tlie  dii- 
1  earthquake, 


ctivity. 
LJca  earthquake  of  the  14th  or  Januar 
to  nave  accompanied  movement  of  rotk  along  an 
Inctare  ot  leriea  ot  fractures  under  the  sea  a  few 
dly  ol  Kingston.  The  statue  ol  Queen  Victor! 
waj  turpol  upon  its  pedestal  the  eighth  of  a  revc 
A  terrible  earthquake  occurred  in  Calabria 
December  18, 1908,  practically  deslroying  Mesiii 
-_....  According  to  the  oiBdal  relurns  the  t- 
hH*-  was  n.'H-  Whilst  the  principal  cc 
•«>••  have  been  in  the  Strait  of  Messina.  H 
'*"-  lurbanceis  generally  known  BstheMcssi 

there  were  independent  centres  in  tbe  Cabbr 
a  country  which  had  been  visited  by  severe  eaithqaakci  n«t 
kw|  previously,  ounely  on  September  8,  190s,  and  October 
13, 1907.  The  principal  shock  of  the  gceit  Messina  earthquake 
ot  190S  occurred  at  j.ii  ajl  (vit  Creeawich  time),  and  bad  a 
ducation  of  from  30  to  40  kcdoiIs.  Neither  during  not  imracdl- 
ately  before  tbe  catastrophe  was  thete  any  special  volcanic 
dLSLmliaacc  at  £tiuorat  Suomboli,  but  il  is  believed  that  there 
must  have  been  movement  along  a  great  plane  of  WEakDess  id 
11k  neighbourhood  of  the  Strait  of  Messina,  which  hai  been 
studied  by  E.  Coiteae.  The  sea'Soor  in  the  alrall  probably 
•nfiered  great  disturbance,  resulting  In  the  remarkable  movc- 
nent  of  water  observed  on  the  coast.  At  finl  the  *e*  reiired, 
and  tfien  a  great  wave  rolled  In,  followed  by  othrn  generally 
of  decreasing  amplitude,  though  at  Catania  the  second  msuld 
to  have  been  greater  than  the  first.     At  Hessina  the  height  of 


leadied  8.4a  metri 

Al  Malta  the  tide 

depth  si  the  chief 

Oddonealabout9. 

log  phenomena  were  studied  aisc 

Banlta  and  Professor  G.  PlaUni 


It  All  ai 


rthquake^nlrs  waa  estimated  by  Dr  £. 

metres.    The  earthquake  and  accompany' 

ludicd  also  by  Professor  A.  RiccA,  Dr  M. 

by  Dr  F,  Omor]  of  Tokyo. 


After  the  great  disturbuic 

bitemitiently  for  several  mootns.  in  certoui  n 
nrthquahe  of  1908  presented  much  reaemblance  ti 
Calabrian  CKtattniphe  ol  ifSj. 

It  has  been  pniposed  by  R,  D.  Otdhafo  that  the  1 
which  caoso  the  fracture  and  perraaneni  displacement  of  the 
rocks  during  an  earthquake  should  be  called  an  "  etrthshtke," 
leaving  the  tetm  earthquake  especially  for  the  vibratory  motion. 
TIm  mtivement  of  the  earthquake  is  molecohr,  whilst  that  ol 
the  earthshake  Is  molar,  Subseqnmily  he  nggated  the  lems 
mctUtatU  and  urcikiu  (wkUuu.  I  heave;  ipx^V,  I  daneel, 
to  denote  respectively  the  molar  and  the  mdecular  movenent. 
retaining  the  vord  earthquake  for  use  )n  Its  ordinarr  sense. 

In  most  earthquake)  the  proiimale  cause  rsgrnenllytTgirdcd 
as  tbe  fracture  and  sudden  movement  of  undcrsround  rock- 
earthquakes,  since  they  are  connect cd  with  the  folding  and  fault- 
hig  ol  Ihe  rocks  of  the  earth's  trujt.  They  indicate  a  relief  of 
the  strain  to  which  the  RKk-naues  are  subjected  by  mountafn- 
making  and  other  cruilal  movements,  and  they  arc  conseqqently 
apl  to  occur  alonit  the  steep  face  of  a  tahle^land  or  the  margin 
of  a  continent  with  a  great  slope  from  land  to  sea-    In  many 


beneath  the  si 


ol  the  on'giDating  ii 


le  dbtuifcaoces  which 
Much  attention  has  been  gives 
to  these  suboceanJc  disturbances  by  Prolessor  E.  Rudolph. 


Professor  J.  H.  Jeans  has  poioted  out  that  the  regions  ol  Ihe 
earth's  crust  most  aflccled  by  earthquakes  lie  on  a  great  dtdc 
corresponding  with  the  equator  of  the  slightly  pear-shaped 
figure  that  he  assigns  to  Ihe  earth.  Hits  would  represent  a  belt 
of  w.akncss,  subject  to  ctushinK,  from  Ihe  tendency  of  the  pear 
to  pass  Into  a  s^eiical  or  sphEcoidol  form  under  the  action  of 
internal  timsei.  According  to  the  comle  de  Montessus  de 
Balloie,  the  regions  of  maidmum  seitmlc  Instabih'ty  appear 
to  be  arranged  on  two  great  circle),  iDcUned  to  each  other  at 
aboute?'.  TheMaretheCircumpadficandMediterraneanioneo. 

Kfips  of  the  world,  showing  the  otigins  ol  Isrgc  earthquakes 
each  year,  accompany  the  Annual  Reports  of  tbe  Seismological 
Committee  of  the  British  Association,  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Milne.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Professor  Milae  his  shown 
a  relationship  between  earthquake-frequency  and  the  winderine 
of  the  earth's  pole  from  ita  mean  position.     Earthqus' 


velygrci 


Di  when 


:n  marked.     Valua: 


It  of  the  pole 

L  the  direcrioB 

arthquake  catalogues 

.     Meais  Perrey,  R.  and 

1,  C.  W.  C.  Fuch).  F,  de 


3  by  A 


J.  W.  Mallet,  John  Milne,  T.  Oldl 
MonlcssusdeBillote  and  others. 

Such  earthquakes  as  are  felt  from  time  to  time  In  Great  BrIUin 
may  generally  be  traced  lo  the  formation  of  faulli.  or  rather 
to  incidents  in  Ihe  growth  of  old  faults.    The  East 
Anglian  earthquake  ol  the  )ind  ol  April  1884— the      JSf 
most  diuslrous  that  had  occurred  In  tbe  British  tsia       ,„|,, 
for  centuries— was  investigated  by  Ptof,  R.  Uetdola 
and  W.  While  on  bchaU  of  the  Essex  Field  Qub.     Tbe  shocks 
probably  pivceeded  from  two  fod — one  near  the  villagei  ol 
Peldon  and  Abherton,  the  olbet  neu  Wivenhoe  and  Rnwhcdge, 
In  N.E.  Essex.    It  Is  believed  that  the  superBcial  disturbance 
resulted  Iram  rupture  ol  rocks  along  a  deep  fault.     An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  H.  Darwin,  for  the  Seiunologicsl  Committee 
of  the  British  Association,  to  detect  and  measure  any  gradual 
movement  of  the  itralA  along  a  Iiult,  by  observation  at  the 
Ridgeway  fault,  near  Upway,  In  Dotselshire.     Dr  C.  DavisoD 
in  studying  Ihe  esribquakes  which  have  originated  in  Britain 
unce  liSg  finds  that  several  have  been  "  twins."    A  twin  earth- 
quake has  two  maxima  of  in'      '  ...... 

whereas  a  double  earthquaki 

what  it  practically  a  single 

ol  December  1S96,  which  ra 

was  a  twin,  having  one  epice 

neat  Ross.     Davison  relers  it  t 

the  anticlinal  areas  o[  WdoUh 

to  the  same  authority  the  In< 

September   ifloi    was  referat 

between  Loch  Neaa  and  Inveci 

ol  June  17,  ipo6,  was  probably  due  to  movement  connected 

with  the  Aiinorican  ayttem  of  folds,  atiiking  in  an  east  and  west 

It  may  be  noted  that  when  a  slip  occurs  along  a  fault,  Uh 
Isptscement  underground  may  be  but  sli^t  and  may  die  out 
:lore  reaching  the  surface,  ao  that  no  scarp  is  formed.  Id 
>nnuion,  however,  with  a  seismic  disturbance  ol  Ihe  first 
.Bgnitude  the  auperfidil  leatnres  may  be  markedly  aSecUiL 
Thus,  the  great  Japan  earthquake  ol  October  1891— known 
as  the  UioD-Owari  earthquake— waa  connected  with 
iimaiion  or  devdopmenl  of  a  fault  which,  according  lo 
uor  B.  Koto,  was  traced  00  the  surface  for  a  (^stance  ol 
nearly  50  m.  and  pteseoied  in  place*  a  scarp  wiih  a  vertical 
throw  of  as  nucb  aa  lo  ft.,  while  probably  the  maiimum  dis- 
placement underground  was  very  much  greater. 
Although  most  earthquakes  seem  to  be  ol  tectonic  type. 
lere  am  some  which  are  evidently  connecled,  direcily  or 
directly,  with  volcanic  activity  (tee  Volcano),  Such,  ii  is 
)mmon)y  believed,  were  tbe  eaithqinakas  which  disturbed 
lelsleolltchisin  iBliand  i83],  and  were  studied  by  Professor 
J.  Johnsten-Lavis  and  G.  MercallL  In  addition  to  the  tectonic 
and  volcanic  typea,  there  are  occasional  earthquakes  of  nunOT 
importance  which  may  be  referred  to  the  collapse  of  tha  lool  al 
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[rut  depth.  AcconUng  to  Pnl.  T.  J,  J.  Sec 
at  due,  directly  or  indueclly,  tu  the  eiplosive  iciion  oi  sieam, 
aimed  chieHy  by  the  Icitigc  of  sea-watei  ihioujtta  Iheoceiin  Ddoi. 
Whitever  the  naluce  o[  ihe  iiDpubc  which  originata  Ibe 
arlhquake,  it  givei  riit  to  i  lenM  of  wava  whkh  «n  propagiled 
through  tbe  ea[th*Siub(Tince  and  also  superEciolly.  In 
'"J^  one  kind,  known  u  notmi]  or  condemalioiul  *ive>, 
lTII  or  wive«'o(  ctutic  compreuion,  the  pacticles  vibrate 
to  iiwl  fi         " 


lolhem 
with  thii  type  src 


other 


toFii: 


d  tbFrcfort 


uivca,  < 


ir  around  tbe  direction  in  which  the  wave  ii  propagated, 
rhe  narmal  wavM  resiJt  tcom  a  lempoiuy  change  oi  volume 
n  the  mcdiujn;  t'hc  irmsvcrM  from  a  change  ol  ihape.  The 
Jistance  thiough  which  an  eiilh-paitide  movei  from  iti  mean 
Msilion  of  rcit.  wbclher  radially  or  iransvcncly.  ia  called  the 
UDplilude  oi  the  wave;  whilst  the  double  amplitude,  or  (oul 
Ibtance  o(  movement,  to  and  fro  or  up  and  down,  [ike  the 
liitaDce  Irom  crest  10  trough  of  a  water  wive,  may  be  regarded 
u  tbe  range  of  the  wave.  The  period  oi  a  wave  is  Ihe  time 
xquired  tot  the  vibrating  particle  lo  complete  an  oscillation. 
\i  tbt  rocks  oi  the  eatlh'>  crust  we  very  heterogeneous,  the 


Dother 


otthesu 


I  dad 


rlihi^  i 


introducing  great  conplciiiy 
<a  that  Ihe  norma]  n 


nhieh 


irthquake.1 


travel  te(|uiie  very 
not  generally  available  in  earihquake-shaktn  regions.  Observa. 
tioni  during  Ihc  Charlpton  earthquake  ol  tSSi  were  al  that  lime 
oi  cjiceptional  value,  since  they  were  made  over  a  large  area 
where  staudafd  time  va*  kcpL  Llna  drawn  through  places 
uound  Ihe  epicentre  »l  which  the  shock  arrives  at  Ihc  same 
moment  are  called  coseismal  lines.  Tlie  motion  of  the  wave  Is  to 
be  distinguished  irom  the  movement  ol  the  vibrating  parlicles. 
The  velocity  of  the  earlh-parlicle  Is  iu  rate  of  movepicni,  but 
this  is  constantly  changing  during  the  vibration,  and  the  rale 
at  which  the  velocity  changes  is  technically  caOcd  the  accelera- 
tion ol  the  particle. 

Unfelt  movemenU  oi  the  ground  are  registered  in  the 
earthquake  records,  or  sdsmograms,  obtained  by  Ihe  delicate 
Instruments  used  by  modem  seismologisl].  From  the  study  of 
the  records  of  a  great  earthquake  from  a  distant  source,  some- 
limes  termed  a  teleseismic  disturbance,  some  Interesting  in- 
itrences  have  been  drawn  with  cespcct  to  the  constllulion  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  compleie  record  shows  two  phases 
oi  "  preliminary  trrniors  "  preceding  the  principal  waves.  Tt  is 
believed  that  while  the  preliminary  tremors  pass  through  the 
"body  of  Ihe  earth,  the  principal  waves  travel  along  or  parallel  to 
the  surface.  Probably  Ihe  GisI  phase  represents  condensational, 
(nd  the  second  phase  dislorticnal,  waves.  Prolessor  Milne  con- 
cludes from  Ihe  speed  of    " 


t  physical  properiies  W  ihoie  at  the 
surface  may  citcnd  lo  a  dcpih  of  about  jo  m.,  below  which  ihey 
pass  into  I  fairly  homogeneous  nucleus.  From  the  diHcrent  rates 
of  propagation  of  the  precttrsors  it  has  been  inferred  by  R.  D. 
Oldham  Ihal  below  Ihe  outer  crust,  which  is  probably  ru>t 
everywhere  of  the  same  thickness,  the  earth  is  of  practically 
uniform  character  10  a  depth  of  abooi  six-tenths  of  the  radius, 
but  ihe  remaining  four-tenths  may  represeni  a  core  dilTer- 
fng  physically  and  pcrJiaps  chemicaDy  from  Ihe  outer  pari. 
Cfdhim  also  suggests,  [torn  hfs  study  of  oceanic  and  coniinenia] 
wave-paths,  that  ihere  is  probably  K  difference  In  the  conslilu- 
lioii  of  the  earth  beneath  oceans  and  beneath  CDnlinents. 

Tlie  surface  waves,  which  ate  waves  of  great  length  and  long 
period  and  are  priTpagated  to  great  distances  with  practically  a 
toiulant  vdocily ,  have  been  regarded  asquaii-daalicgnti  tatioaal 


ulbquike  the  lurfaCE  of  ihe  I 

naiv.  »8o." 


for  scv 

laiv.  JSo.) 

akc -shocks.  trac«  o[  irhici  lil 

mainly  in  a  hocinKii 


when  the 
impulses  i 


subsultory,'* 

normal  wave  at  the  epicentre:  and  "  vonictsc.' 
^as  totatDiy,  appanotly  due  to  succtsci" 
trying  directions. 
t  sounds  which  an  associated  with  seismic  phenoireiB. 
described  as  subterranean  rumbhng  and  roaring,  are  pe 

on.     "Isacouslic  lines  "  are  curves  drai«n  throuch  plaf= 
:  the  sound  is  heard  by  the  same  percentage  oi  obscrvta 

w  used  by  seismoloesi 


fclermining  Ihe  elements  oi  eatthqual 
ding  earthquakes  from  distant  otigins  i 


in  modem  limi 


rlopcd  1^1 
.the  St.. '3 
(F.  W.  R.'l 


ol  earthquakes  in  the  Far  East 

Slrangfl  aa  it  may  appear,  the 
made  in  the  study  t^  earlh()uakes  and  tne  world-wide 
shown  in  their  phenomena  were  initiated  in  work  com- 
menced in  Japan.  When  the  Japanese  govemmeni ,  ^ 
desiring  lo  adopt  Western  knowledge,  invited  lo  j 
ill  shores  bodies  of  men  to  act  as  its  in^tiucton.  tbe 
attention  ol  the  newcomers  was  najutaily  attnclcd 
itequent  shaking!  of  the  ground.  Interest  in  these  phe: 
increased  more  rapidly  than  their  frequency,  and  at  Icagtfa 
iell  that  something  should  be  done  lor  their  i 
At  midni^l  on  the  i>nd  ol  February  iSSo 


tilts  sli 


bombaidmcDl. 


Bthera 


ity  that  had  suffered  i 
ileose.  and  before  llie  nuH 
:nod  and  Ihe  Saamok^ai 
Society  of  Japan  established.  Tbe  twenty  volumei  of  ongiid 
papers  published  by  this  body  ivminwlie  lo  a  lat8E  encnt  ili 
reuUis  of  the  later  study  of  seismology.' 

The  attention  of  the  students  of  earthquakes  tn  Japan  ■■ 
at  first  directed  almost  entirely  to  selsmomelry  or  eaxthqaakf 
of  apparatus  which  then  ealnied,  aa  to 


IS  they  did  lit 
had  taken  place-^ihe  more  elaboialc  form 
lime  of  its  occurrence — they  were  rapidly  discarded,  and  instn- 
Dicms  were  conitructad  la  Muunrc  earthquake  motion.  Sli^i 
modified  types  of  tbe  new  iuunmcnis  dcvi>«d  in  Ja|ian  wcr 
adopted  throughout  tbe  Italian  peninsula,  and  it  is  fair  losif 
that  Ihe  scismomciry  developed  in  Japan  tevcdutioeiaed  ik 
seismometry  ol  the  world.  The  records  obtained  from  Ihe  dcv 
instruments  increased  our  knowledge  ol  the  characief  ol  cait^ 
quake  moljon.  and  the  engineer  and  the  architecl  wete  fttod 
in  a  position  to  construct  so  that  Iheelfecls  of  known  movcaeau 
could  be  minimiied.    It  was  no  doubt  ihe  marked  sucicas,  botk 


cticalai 


_  .  _  eslabliih  a  thair  of « 

university,  to  organiie  a  system  of  nearly  looo  obsciving  tialigii 
IhlDugbout  the  country,  ami  in  iS^j  to  appoint  a  conuuittec  il 
Kientific  and  practical  men  to  carry  out  investigalkiitt  vhick 
might  palliate  the  effects  of  seismic  diswrbances.  In  the  £tn 
year  this  commillee  received  a  grant  of  f  jooo,  and  as  libtnl 
sums  lor  the  same  purpose  appear  from  lime  to  time  in  ihr 

'The  pubTirsikmi  for  IgSO-lA^S  were  termed  the  TVnwivrvfti 
If  iIk  SaBniBfital  SttKlj  tjjalm.  tad  Ix  iB9}-ia9J  Ihc.M»» 
lipail  JnamdcJ  UptM.  The  obvrvitiont  are  now  pwblislial  Irr 
the  Eanhqualie  Inm-iipiion  Commilice  ol  Japan,  and  edited  )it 
f.  Omoii.  profeisor  of  w.imology  at  Ihe  univettity  of  Tokyo. 
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ed  lhi(  the  nik  hu 

b«n  fraught wiih good fMuht.     Imhetrp 

blitaiioniwclindnot 

onjy  r«or<lsof  ctpcriciic(s»nd«perimeols 

in  Japan,  but  deicrip. 

tioiu  uid  coninfrnli  upon  urlhqualie  eflci 

In  two  ol  tke  vohima  there  »re  long  mid 

iHremtly  wtU  illi* 

tmtcd  iccounu  of  the  carlhquilw  -hbh 

«Hhe.,lho(Ju«. 

1857  dewMUtRl  Attain.  10  which  counlnF 

intornutioo  u  might  be  of  niut  to  the 

architect  and  builder 

Ameri»  wii  no  doubl  given  by  the  renliutlon  of  the  fitt  that 

n  any  one  pan.  of  the 

f;;^      wnld  may  be  recordtd  in  dm. 
i^i^,     lor  many  yeir«  put  hu  had 

M  any  olber,     Italy 

iti  observalorfet  for 

n  bt  fcLl,  and  "hich 

.0  the  tatlla  ana  originating  within  Italian  temlory.'  The 
KttistriiOt  Akadimit  drr  Wuicnn^lui/lm  ol  Vienna  nubliihtd 
srthquake  obiervaioiia  in  Amtrii,'  and  the  Central  Obterva- 
Lorium  ol  St  Pelenburg  hai  cairied  out  timikr  wotic  in  Rutua. 
[kiniany  attached  a  Miamological  otaervatory  Id  in  univenlty 
It  Straubuig,  whilst  proviiioii  hu  been  made  for  a  prolosonhip 
Df  Earth  Fhyiici  {Capkyiik)  at  C4tllngen.<  In  acconLinn  with 
the  rccommeqdation  of  the  Briti^  Aiiodatfon,  Keiamographa 
dI  a  ainiUr  character  have  been  iiutaJled  at  ^alioni  all  over 
Um  Horid.'    The  piincipa]  objecti  of  Ihi 
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.inrbancet  per  ycnr.     AWiough 
a  aeiuible  ihaking  over 

oni  round  and  through 
^ad  earthquake  diEtiicU 
citinitily  or  earthquake 
in  Japan,  the  oHicluaion 


The  knowledge  which  we  now  poaara  ica| 

•bcie  esilhquaka  are  frequent  and  the  loi 

which  they  haveiprcid,  eiuUctu 

2Jj^^  reapccting  the  origini 


ol  n 


ig  the  bcaliliel 

ik  definitely 
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und,  for  example,  that  although 
in  nanjr  csunlriea  there  may  be  diqilayi  ol  volcanic 
and  Kinle  aciiviiy  taking  placa  aitntnt  aide  by  lide,  it  ia  only 
ntdy  that  there  it  direct  cclalionahip  between  lh«  two.  Now 
and  (ben.  however,  before  t.  volcano  break*  into  eruption  there 
miy  be  a  few  inefiicual  cITorta  to  form  a  vent,  eafh  ol  which 
> Tin  chief  Italian  itaiion  iiai  Rocca  di  Pa|«  ni  RaiH,    It  i> 


d  iiTihe  fioUciUix 


!'   iiD  ildiina,  edited  by  LulBi  Pal 
Ljv  Menerotoiy  and  Geodynamici 

•Tke  chid  Aiwtrian  poMicaliiwi  ara>-J<iuihnJiiK(n  4ir  Eii- 
iiiiKimmUiiiin  dtr  k.  A^.  ia  Wiun.  U  Win-  (liace  IS97I;  JMf 

&J4r4t»w»(i90i-i907)iondthe"Nt«i[eEr^-'- <-^-t— 

BiiSati  itr  Unaliukrill  "  Dii  ETdbrbumrU. 

'Tb-luemalionalSetoilola^ealAuoolatiL  

Struibiirg  ■■  iaD].a«dpsbliahH  theSeiMiraBr  Ciefkyrit.  cdiuid 
Gy  <#»rge  Cerund,  dircclor  of  the  Slraatburg  ttation:  the  papers 
are  printed  in  vveral  lunguaeea^ 
_  'The  recently  of  _thc  Britii  _AMorf«t(on  iiationi  ire  puUiihrd 


actompanlec)  by  no  BiSK  Oat  ■  iKgtit  locil  abaking  or  the 

round.  This  i$  true  even  for  the  latgnt  and  moat  violent 
-upliona,  when  mountains  have  with  ptaclically  a  tingle  eSort 
Uown  oO  Ibeir  heads  and  shouldera.  Thus  ihc  earthquake  which 
icompanied  the  eruption  of  Bandaisan,  in  central  Japan,  la 
UtS  waa  felt  only  over  a  ladius  ot  ij  m.  The  analyses  of  ihs 
:liRiic  regiilen  of  Japan  ctenily  indicale  that  comparaLivrty 
few  ahakings  originate  near  to  the  volcanoea  of  the  eouniry,  ih« 
ijorlly  ol  them,  like  those  of  many  other  countries,  coming 
hm  regions  where  volcanic  rocka  are  absent.    Tlie  greatest 

coming  more  and  more  fcrble  as  it  appmacha  the  backbone 
of  the  country,  which  is  drilled  with  numerous  vcjcanic  vents. 
What  ii  true  for  Japan  ii  generally  tnie  lot  Ibe  western  masts  of 
^orth  and  South  America. 

Speaking  broadly,  earthquakes  are  most  frequent  along  the 
iteeperfleiutes  In  the  earth's  surface,  and  In  Ihojcteponj  where 
Lhere  b  geological  evidence  to  show  that  alow  secular 
moyemenls  fn  the  earth's  crust  are  possibly  yet  in  UJJI** 
progiis].  WItha  unit  distance  of  I  degrees,  or  i»  j,^„ 
geographical  m.,  we  find  that  (he  atopes  running 
castwarda  from  the  highlands  ol  Japan  and  watwards  from  the 
Andean  ridga  down  into  the  Pacific  vary  from  1  in  70 16  1  fn  Jo, 
and  It  la  on  the  faces  or  neat  to  the  bottom  ot  these  slopes  that 
seimiic  effnn*  are  frequent.  The  slopes  running  from  Australia,  . 
(•stem  America  and  western  Europe  into  the  neighbouring 
oceans  varybetween  i  in  jo  and  1  in  jjo,  and  in  these  regions 
earthquakea  are  of  race  occucrence.  The  lelsmle  activity  met 
with  la  the  Himakyaa  and  the  Alps  finds  its  heal  eiplanalion 
in  the  fact  that  these  mountains  are  geologically  recent,  and 
there  are  no  renoni  to  doubt  that  the  forces  vhkb  btoUE^t 
their  loMs  into  existence  are  yet  In  action. 

TTib  peculiar  association  ol  earthquakes  with  prononnced 
lopogiaphlca]  configuration  and  certain  geological  condilioni 
evidently  indicates  that  iheoriginolmary  ol  them  is  connected 
with  nek  fuUing.  Inasmuch  as  certain  large  earthquakes  have 
been  accompanied  by  rock  ftacluTt,  as  for  example  in  1891, 
when  in  central  Japan  a  fault  some  ^o  m.  Jn  length  was  created, 
FhHst  the  origins  of  others  have  been  diilinclly  traced  to  the 


rating  I. 
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thet 

possibly  obHtPiatIng)  Ihi 
surface.     Th 
subndcncii, : 


Ly  of  earthquakes  are  spasmodic 


I  which  ar 


lome  instances 

■  of  the  earth's 

ts,  which  include  upheavals, 

ii»— an  of  which  are  explained 

gradually  cmtracting  by  Iocs  of  heat,  are  collKtively  refetred 
to  ai  biadyseismical  (fifMi.  skxu)  movemenO.  To  these  may 
be  added  movemcnia  directly  attributable  to  the  inflaence  ol 
gravity.  Suboxanic  diitiiets  In  a  state  of  iwismic  strain  may 
be  »  far  loaded  1^  the  accumulation  ol  udlments  that  genlta 
bcndi«g  may  be  accompanied  by  sudden  yielding^  This  possibly 
accounts  lor  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  off  the  mouEh  of 
the  Tonegawa  on  the  eaitcm  side  of  Japan.  The  diilortians  so 
frequently  ofcaetved  in  lotails  and  pebblei,  lbs  vaiykig  ihickncsa 
ol  conianed  strata,  and  the  "creep"  in  toal-niinei,  together 
with  other  phcnwnesa,  indicate  that  rocks  may  Sow.  Observa- 
liontol  (his  oalwre  bad  toUwtappoaitioalhatblghplateaa-lik* 
ctgiaBs  nay  be  gradually  mbridlnf  under  the  Influtncc  of  tbetr 
'   '      the  pioces*  d(  leltbneiM  mty  fn 


_  ol  tl 

centineni*  bamidini  the  Paofic  arc  ever  altribBl«ble  to  such 
aclivilies,  it  is  inpowUa  losay.  All  tkal  we  know  with  cctlalBty 
is  that  they  aic  aonieliiMl  acconpuried  by  tack  a  *ast  diiplace- 
men  I  of  materia]  that  Ibe  scan  has  been  *e(  iatoastatevlMdl- 
lation  for  perioda  of  >4  hours,  that  i>  some  iaaunces  there  hav* 
been  marked  change*  in  depth,  and  that  eDomoa*  sub-oc«tnlc 
landslips  have  occurred.  TInM  phenneu  are,  however,  equally 
well  eiplainnl  on  Ihe  aaauBplion  of  raddcB  faulting  accom- 
panicd  by  violent  ibaluni,  wbi^  muU  '"■'-^gr  steeply  inelinad 
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Alihough  Ibc  praiiBaU  cuu  ol  einhqualu  notion  it  i 
|g  cuddcD  yicldiiiEi  in  Uis  cnut  of  IbF  eirth  biouibi 
q-of  bndyseiEjuial  action,  the 
It  two  diitinct  t/pa  of  uitmic  n 
rtMtr         indiatea  that  the  nKchuiical  conditta 
"'"'^      infl  the  Eractuiing  ol  rocJu  arc  tiot  ali    , 
go  or  gj  %  of  tbc  arthquiltea  wbich  cu  be  recorded  con 
tilt   of  elutic   or   quui-elaslic  vibntiont.    Tbc   nmunder 
including  tbe  large  (Bttbqualit*,  not  onl]'  eihibit  the  claslii 
oiovemenl),  but  arc  accompanied  by  turfacc  lutdulationa  wUd 
re  propagatei!  meat  certainly  for  lOJlic  biuidreds  i 


be  globe.    The  lorm 


(r  of  thete  nay  accompany 

along  an  old  out;  they  are  cricking  or  rending  eSetta,  without 
any  great  diiplaccmenL  The  latter  an  probably  fracturings 
accontpuiied  by  vertical  and  horizontal  dispbcemcnts  of  nauci 
of  the  earth's  cnut  luRkienlly  great  to  act  up  the  observed 
Hirfaca  undulations.  Tbne  ahocki  uc  10  fre<iuenlly  fallowed 
a  few  minutes  btet  by  diilutbancca,  which  [ram  their  umilarity 
to  the  movements  which  have  preceded  them  may  be  called 
eutbquake  eiboA,  that  we  are  led  to  the  speculation  that  we  are 
here  dealing  with  the  ca^ng.in  of  ill-supported  portions  of  the 

and  then  returned  to  their  origin  to  Hwlesd  and  give  rise  to  a 
>ccond  impulse  not  ualiltc  Ihc  primary.  Succeeding  the  first 
(Cpctition  of  nuiion  recorded  by  Ihc  seisnuigiaph  ihcie  b  often 
a  rliylholc»l  repetilioB  of  similar  wave  gfoupi,  suggesting  the 
uisUnce  wiibinour  earth  ol  phenomeoa  aliio  to  multiple  echoes. 
The  intiodiKttDn  of  new  methods  into  sdamometry  quickly 
■evolutiooiicd  oui  ideal  respecting  the  character  ol  earthquake 
Although  an  earthquake  may  be  drongty 
e  of  jo  m.  from  itl  origin,  and 
nenis  in  tbe  upper  tloreyi  of 
shaken  area  may  be  litge,  the 
motion  of  the  ground  is  usually 
uch  earthquakes  ordinary  scisaw- 
do  not  ibow  any  disturbance. 
1.  It  beoimes  dangenus.  and 
Inch  ii  UEUully  accompanied 
tcr  caM  the  amplitude  of  the 
vertical  recoid  which  indicates  the  eiistcnce  of  surface  waves 
willvarybetwecnlandTlsoIanlnch.  In  the  earthquake  which 
devastated  ctntnl  Japan  on  the  >«lh  of  October  tSqi,  ntaity 
every  building  within  the  epifocal  district  fell,  the  greund  was 
fissured,  toteils  slipped  dowa  fiotn  mountain  sides  to  dam  up 
valleys,  whilst  the  valley!  Ibemselves  were  permanently  com- 
ptcHed,  The  horiionlil  movements  soem  to  have  reached 
« in,  or  1  ft.,  and  the  wrface  undulations  were  visible  to  the  eye. 
The  t»pirfity  with  which  tbe  movements  are  perlormed  varies 
throughout  a  disturbance.  A  typical  earthquake  uiilally  cora- 
mencea  with  minute  diilic  vibrationt,  the  periods 
**'**  of  which  vary  between  i  and  ^  of  •  second.  Tl^se 
y^i^,  IK  recorded  by  iclimographs,  and  are  noticed  by 
certain  ol  the  lower  animals  Uke  pbcuants,  which 
before  the  oceunence  of  movement  peraptible  to  human  beings 
scream  as  i[  alarmed.  When  an  carlbquike  b  pfeeeded  by  a 
sound  we  have  evidence  of  preliminary  Iieiuan  even  more 
npid  than  those  recorded  by  icisraogiaphs.  Following  these 
prwurun  theie  Is  ■  shock  or  shocki.  the  period  o(  which  will  be 
I  or  1  second*.  FiMo  this  climsi  the  movementa,  although 
IrKgular  la  character,  become  tlowec  and  smaller  uatil  finally 
they  are  Imperceptible.  The  duraUon  of  a  small  earthquake 
uiunlly  varies  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  muiute,  but  large  earth- 
quakes, which  ate  accompwiied  by  surface  unddalions,  may  be 
fell  lor  s  or  3  mlnaies,  wWlat  an  ordinary  seiimograph  Indicates 
■  duration  ol  from  6  to  ii  miniuet  A  free  hotiionul  pendulum 
Itll*  ua  that  wilh  severe  earthquakes  tbe  ground  comes  to  rest 
by  a  tcrlti  of  men  or  less  ihydimical  aurgingi  conlinniog  over 
1  Of  (  hours.  Although  the  mailmum  displacement  has  a 
deRnlM  dlnctkm,  the  sucteisive  vibrations  are  frequently 
pirlunnad  In  »any  dUFireBt  nlmutha.    The  prajominaiing 


at  right  angles  t4 
being  the  direction  c 
Earthquake  molio 
ol  miles  distant  fnm  Its  origin  eihibiu  cbanctcrislics  "rikin^ 
diflerent  from  those  jult  described.  The  piminon  „j„-, 
now  show  periods  of  fnm  i  lo  s  •ccmida.  wfailw  the  '"'- 

largest  movements  cnrreiponding  to  the  shocks  may  h»c 
periods  ol  fnm  »  lo  40  aecoods.    Tbe  interval  of  tiine  hf 

has  alio  becoene  greatet.  Within  a  lew  hundreds  of  miles  fmei 
an  ori^n  this  interval  increase  steadily,  the  vdocily  of  peopa- 
gation  of  tbc  first  movemecti  being  about  i  km.  per  second, 
whilst  that  of  tbe  tatter  may  be  ukcn  at  about  ib  km.  per 
second.  Beyond  this  distance  the  velocity  of  transiiiisnn  oi 
the  first  movements  rapidly  increases,  and  tor  great  dislaocrs. 
as  for  example  from  Japan  to  England,  It  is  higher  ttuB  wi 
should  elpect  for  wivel  ol  compression  passing  thcoosh  sled 
or  gloss.    Tlus  observation  precludes  tbe  idea  that  ibesc  pn- 


crust  of  tbe  earth,  and  tina  the  average  vdodti 
mission  increases  wilh  the  length  ol  the  path  along  whicli  ibr 
have  travelled,  and  we  but  rarely  obtain  certain  evidence  that  a 
seismograph  has  been  disturbed  by  waves  which  have  lenched 
ii  by  travelling  in  opposite  directioni  round  the  world,  we  an 
led  to  the  conduuon  that  earthquake  piecurson  pass  Uiioii)[h 
Dui  earth  and  not  round  its  surface.  The  following  tabic  rdntii^ 
lo  einlwiiiakes,  whidi  originated  off  the  coast  of  Borneo  00  the 
lolti  and  >;tb  of  September  ligj,  is  illustntivc  of  the  velodtia 
hen  caniidered: — 
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red  lo  here  are  those  joining  the  ennhquake 
observing  stations,  and  it  wDl  be  netnl  that 
one-quirter  of  the  square  root  of  the  average  depths  ai  wWrb 
these  run  closely  corresponds  to  observed  average  velodtia 
if  wave  paths  followed  chords.  Tliis  increase  of  Telocity  with 
average  depth  shows  that  the  paths  followed  through  tbe  eatih 
must  be  curved  with  their  convenlty  towards  the  centre  of  ike 
earth.  These  observations  do  not  directly  letl  us  to  what  ei- 
tent  s  true  wave  path  is  deflected  from  the  direction  of  a  cbord. 
but  they  suggest  u  an  cittenicly  plausiUe  assumptios  ibai 
Lhe  square  of  the  speed  is  1  linear  function  of  the  depth  below 
Lhe  surlsce  of  the  earth.  With  thii  assumption  Dt  C.  G.  EdoU 
shows  that  the  squsre  of  the  ipeed  W  can  be  enpieased 
linearly  in  terms  of  the  average  depth  o(  the  chord  d,  iSk; 
■*->'9+'oi6((,  the  units  being  miles  and  secondi.  The  fomeli 
applies  with  fair  accuracy  lo  moderate  and  high  values  of  d.  but 
it  gives  too  high  a  value  for  short  chords.  It  follows  that  the 
square  of  lhe  speed  increaats  B-g%  per  mile  of  de«*nt  in  the 
earth.  The  conclusion  we  arrive  at  b  that  the  pidiminaty 
Iremora  which  pass  through  the  earth  do  so  in  the  vidnitjf 
of  Ihcir  origin  at  the  rate  of  almost  i-j  km.  per  Becond.  Ibis 
velocity  increases  as  the  wave  path  plunges  downwards,  BtlaiiiiBg 
in  the  central  regions  a  velocity  ol  16  to  17  krm.,  whilst  the 
highcsl  average  velocity  which  b  across  a  diameter  Ilea  bctvtcn 

The  largesurface  waves  ndisling  froBi  an  origin  to  ■  iSatart 
place  have  velocities  lying  between  1-6  and  4  kmi.  per  sectmd. 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  when  the  higher  velocity  has  bcca 
noted  this  refers  to  an  observation  at  ■  station-  very  leaote 
irom  the  origin.  One  explanation  ol  this  ii  the  assumption  Uut 
only  very  large  waves  indicating  a  hrge  initial  dbturbance  are 
capable  of  travelling  to  great  dbtonc^,  and  as  polaled  out  by 
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ft.  D.  OUhiB,  lugi  «*Ki  uidet  tb>  M<ig>M  of  (nTltjr  «ffl 
tiBvd  tular  Uaa  imall  mvM.  Hoc  mva  (which  tu;  be 
gnrltaUaoal  or  dktartliiBil)  >n  Ncaidiil  u  ilow  UttiDti  o(  (hs 
gnMUMi  mnnnd  bf  ui^m  of  o-j  ta  io  or  ij  Mcoiiib  ot  an,  or 
to  botlmiuldkiilaeaiiakliots-]  oTKVBilmininctm.  Thdi 
eaktditcd  lai(Uii  bive  nadial  jokmi.  (ji  m.}. 
■     ■  aeafnnlHiaike) 

n  inqneuy  or  the  nnmbn  oF 
n  npoted  dintig  a  i^ven 
'^  interviJ  of  liine.  It  h>t  been  ^wn  that  all  countiio 
ue  very  ulttD  DMved  by  earthqintka  *bkh  have  originated 
at  (Tcat  dlitanco.  CialBijtain,  for  cam  pit,  ii  crossed  about 
loo  tima  a  yeu  by  taitbqinJie  wava  having  duntnnt  of  from 
3  nlnBlu  h)  s  hoan,  ohilat  the  vibratory  motions  obkbotiginaie 
is  thklcountirarenotonlyuBallbult^iateocniiience.  lathe 
esiVcr  lUgei  of  the  vorid'a  hbtory,  brtaute  the  contractioii  of 
it!  nndnn  ma  note  rapid  than  it  a  at  preient,  It  Is  commonly 
i&fartd  that  pbamneu  accompanying  bradyuiimical  activity 
mult  have  bun  more  pronounced  and  have  shown  thantelvca 
upon  >  pudn  sale  than  Ihey  da  at  the  proent  tune.  Pfon, 
■Itban^  Ibececordiof  ouirodu  only  carry  ui  back  overt  ceniln 
poitiini  of  this  history,  they  certainly  rcproent  an  biterval  of 
time  mlEcleiitly  long  to  furnish  some  evidence  of  lucb  enfctble- 
moit  if  it  ever  existed.  So  tar  from  this  being  the  case,  however, 
irt  meet  with  distinct  evidence*  In  the  later  chapters  of  geological 
hiatiny  of  plolonic  awakening*  much  mote  violent  ihas  those 
mnrded  at  it*  commencsnenL  During  pilaflitolc  times  mnny 
Doniitain  nngei  Here  formed,  and  accompanying  these  oiogenic 
prac^satherelnu  marked  volcaoicactivity.  In  the  succeeding 
SecondaiT  period  plutonic  forces  were  quiescent,  but  during 
the  fonnatiotl  ot  the  early  Tectlarlia,  when  some  of  the  largest 
manntshi  itnges  were  created,  they  awoke  with  a  vigour  grealei 
than  bad  ever  been  previously  exhibited.  At  this  period  it  Is  not 
Inpnbible  that  Scotland  was  as  Rmarluble  for  its  vokanoes 
and  its  earthquakes  ai  Japan  is  at  the  present  day.  II  the 
italemcst  relating  to  the  general  decrease  in  bradyseismical 
danga  referred  merely  to  their  frequency,  and  omitted  reference 
to  tbdi  magnitude,  the  views  of  the  geohigist  and  physicist 
mi^l  harmoniie.  One  eiplinatjon  for  this  divergence  of 
opInioD  may  r«i  on  the  fact  that  loo  little  attention  has  been 
directed  to  all  the  conditioni  which  accompany  the  adaptation 
of  the  earth's  crust  to  its  shrinldng  nucleus.  As  the  latter  grow* 
snalleT  the  puckecinjp  and  foldings  of  the  former  should  gron 
Ivge^  Eadisucceeilinggcologjcaltpacb  should  beduiaclcrlied 
by  Bwnnlain  fomuttioss  more  stupendous  than  those  which 
preceded  them,  whilst  the  tnclunng,  dislocslion,  caving-in  of 
in-uppotted  regions,  and  creation  of  Una  of  freedom  for  the 
exhibition  of  volcinic  activity  which  would  accompany  thoc 
cbasgct,  would  grow  in  nufnilude.  The  written  records  oF 
many  countries  reflect  but  on  a  smaller  scale  the  ctystallitcd 
records  in  their  hill*.  Id  1S44,  at  Comrie,  in  Perthshire,  a>  many 
a*  twelve  e^hquakes  wen  recorded  in  a  md^  manih,  whilst 
now  there  are  but  one  or  two  per  year.  EarilKjoaki  frrquency 
varies  with  time,  A  district  under  the  Influence  ol  hypogenic 
acllrilies  reacha  a  condition  of  sasmic  straui  which  usually 
Is  relieved  rapidly  at  first,  but  subsequently  more  slowly. 

The  small  shocks  which  follow  an  initial  targe  disturhance  arc 
known  as  after-shocks.  The  Gnt  shock  which  In  i8«i  devasUled 
cAlCralJapan  was  accompanied  by  the  foimation  of  a  largo  fad  t, 
and  the  5364  small  shocks  which  auccceded  this  during  the 
foOowing  two  yean  are  resided  as  due  to  inlennittent  settle- 
ments of  disjointed  maleriaL  The  decreasing  frequency  with 
whichaftcT-shocLsoccurnuy  be  jeprcaentodby  acuive.  Dr  F. 
Omori  points  out  that  the  coat muatlon  of  such  a  curve  give*  the 
Deaas  of  determining  the  length  ot  time  which  will  probably 
elapse  before  the  repon  to  which  it  refer*  will  return  to  the  same 
seismic  qmcacence  that  it  had  prior  to  the  initial  disluihance. 

The  peaitive  rcsnlta  that  we  have  icspecting  the  periodidty 
of  carthquakea  are  but  few.  GePsaUy  carthqaakcs  are  aomr^ 
what  more  frequent  duiinf  winter  than  dnxing  summer,  and  this 
tppliea  to  both  the  notthcni  and  southern  hemisphere*.  The 
annual  periodicity,  iriuch,  bowcvB,  dues  wit  ihow  ituli  if  only 


unple  II 


c  gradients.       JJJ* 


accumulation  of  anow  and  to  baramcti 
For  certain  earthquake  regions  there  ap, 
distinct  ■emi-annusl  period  For  which  no  salislacuiiy  eipbni- 
tlon  has  yet  been  adduced.  Although  the  elaborate  registers 
ot  Japan,  whidi  have  enabled  us  to  group  earthquakes  acmtding 
to  their  tfipcclive  origm*  and  varying  inlcnslies,  and  to  separate 
atter-shoci^  from  initial  disturbances,  hnve  been  subjected  by 
Dr  Knott  to  most  careful  analysis,  with  the  object  of  discovering 
periodldtla  connected  with  the  etab  and  flow  of  the  tides,  the 
lunar  day  or  lunar  months,  nothing  ot  marked  character  has 
been  found.  Certainly  there  is  slight  evidence  ot  a  periodicity 
connected  with  the  times  of  conjunction  and  opposition  ol  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  a  maximum  frequency  near  the  time  of 
perigee,  but  the  eflect  of  lunar  stresses  is  comparatively  Insigni- 
licgnt.  Ordinary  earthquakes,  and  especially  after-shocks,  show 
t  diurnal  peiiod,  but  we  cannot  say  that  there  ate  more  earth- 
quako  during  the  night  than  during  the  day. 

Many  Fipcrimcnts  and  Invcsligallons  have  been  made  to 
determine  a  possible  relationship  between  eaithquakca  and 
electrical  phenomena,  but  beyond  drawing  attention  _ 
to  the  Uict  that  luminous  appearances  may  accompany  JJJI^ 
the  friction  of  moving  masses  of  rock,  and  that  1  'p,^„ 
temporary  current  may  be  established  In  a  line  by  the 
disturbance  of  an  earth-plate,  these  Inquiries  have  yielded  but 
little  ot  importance.  The  inquiries  respecting  a  possibte  relation- 
ship between  adjustments  so  frequently  taking  place  within 
and  beneath  that  region  called  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  mag- 
netic phenomena  are,  however,  of  a  more  promising  nature. 
We  have  seen  that  at  or  near  the  origin  ot  earthquakes  which  tor 
several  hours  disturb  continents,  and  occasionally  caus*  oceans 
to  oscillate  For  kinger  periods,  we  sometimes  have  diied  evidence 
of  the  bodily  displacement  of  many  cubic  mUcs  of  matcriaL 
When  this  material  is  volcanic  It  is  almost  invariably  magnetic, 
and  we  perceive  in  Its  sudden  rearrangement  causes  which  should 
produce  magnetic  eBects  within  an  epifocnl  district.    In  Japan. 

magnetic  disturbances  have  been  noted  prior  to  the  occurrence 
ol  large  earthquake*.  These  may,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  mere 
coincidence*,  but  when  we  consider  volcanic  and  Bcisim'c  actrritlei 
as  evidences  ot  physical  and  chemical  changes,  together  with 
mechanical  displacements  of  a  magnetic  magma,  it  is  rcaam- 
able  to  suppose  that  they  should  have  at  least  a  local  induaes 
upon  magnetic  needles.  Another  form  of  dialuibanct  to  which 
magnetic  needles  ate  subjected  is  that  which  accompania  ibe 
passage  of  large  earth.waves  beneath  certain  obseivatotie* 
situated  at  great  distances  from  eutliquake  oiigins.  At  U  ttechi, 
Potsdam  and  WQhcImshavm  the  magnetogiaphi  are  frequently 
disturbed  by  seismic  waves,  whilst  at  many  otiiei'  Euie^ietn 
observatories  such  efl'ecls  are  absent  er  only  barely  appreciable. 
To  explain  these  marked  difietences  ui  the  behaviour  of  magnetic 
needles  at  diHerent  stations  we  are  at  present  only  in  a  poiitloD 
to  loimulite  hypotheses.  They  may  be  due  to  ttie  f»ct  that 
difleient  needles  have  diSerent  periodic  timet  of  osdUationi 
it  is  possible  tliat  at  one  observatory  the  mechanical  movemotU  . 

on  the  existence  of  materials  beneath  and  around  various  observa- 
torjet  which  ate  different  in  thdr  magnetic  character*;  and, 
lastly,  we  may  picture  1  crust  of  varying  thicknesa,  which  from 
time  to  time  is  cauicd  10  rise  and  fall  upon  a  magnetic  magma, 
the  places  nearest  to  thi*  being  the  most  disturbed. 

A  subject  to  which  but  little  attention  has  been  directed  Is 
the  efiect  which  disptsys  of  seismic  and  volcanic  aclivitin  have 
bad  upon  the  human  mind.    The  eSects  are  diitiDctly  __   . 
dual  and  opposite  hi  character.     In  uiUBtrte*  Eke  SttalbL 
Ea^nd,  whcrt  earthquake*  an  •cidcm  cipaioKsd,  aHM 
the  prevailing  idea  is  that  thoy  an  asncialtd  with  iB 
that  b  baneful.    For  certain  tutlxiaatan,  which  fortvnaltly 
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puliilly  tnie.  A  diuslraui  ihock  may  anncrve  >  mlaie  tom- 
muAity.  EBicu  of  this  nature,  bowcvci,  dlln  ia  ft  mvkcd 
manan  with  difiercnl  natioulilia.  ATter  the  ihixk  ot  iSgi, 
wbdit  Japan  lost  q«6o  of  iu  iDhabitanU.  smangit  the  wounded 
indlaiioni  a!  mcnUl  cicilemcnt  were  thoirn  in  ipiiial  and  other 
trouble-  Notwithstanding  t}ic  li^hilieartediieu  of  Ihia  particular 
nation,  it  ia  difEcutt  to  imagiiie  that  the  long  series  of  idsmic 
effects  chronicled  in  Japanoe  history,  which  culminated  in 


inbielou 

tarthquakcs  a 
at  temple  1. 
earthquakes  as 
endeavoured  tc 
In  otbet  a 


HbyK 


appease  by  repealing 


nts  have   recogniecf 
ily.  whom  tbey  havi 

,ve  been  preached  U 


-_  i«  that  the  trcmblinGioi  the  world 
on  impiety,  and  the  prayers  which  have  been  lormulaled  to 
ward  oD  disasters  in  the  future,  far  cicced  in  number  the  earlh- 
quakei  which  gave  rise  to  them.  In  ijjj  many  of  the  English 
dcrgy  held  the  view  tb*l  Lisbon  was  deslioyctl  became  its 
Inhabitants  were  CathoUcs.  whilst  the  survivors  from  that 
disaster  attributed  thnr  misfortune  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
tolerated  a  few  Protestant  heretics  in  their  midst.  To  avoid 
1  lecumnce  of  disaster  certain  of  these  were  baptised  by  force. 
In  the  myths  rebting  to  undetground  monsters  uid  peiunages 
■    "  ■'  lo  be  the  cause  a(  eaithquates  we  see  (he  dir    ■ 


loCu 


ivity  hi 


catfish." 


n  properly, 

is  engendered  have  exhibited 
rcath  Japan  there  is  said  to  be 
is  repfaced  by  a  mole,  a  hog. 
u«.  which  when  it  is  tesUeti 


an  elephant  or  other  living 

riukcs  the  globe.  The  KamcnaQairs  picture  a  sublertinean 
deiiy  called  Tuil,  who  in  Scindinaviin  mythology  is  repicKntcd 
by  the  evil  genius  LoLi.  We  have  only  (o  think  of  the  reference 
In  the  Decalogue  forbidding  the  making  of  graven  images  of  that 
which  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  to  see  in  early  Biblical  history 
evidence  of  a  suhteriiinean  mythology;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  same  causes  which  led  to  the  creation  of  Pluto,  Vulcan 
tnd  Poseidon  gave  rise  lo  practice*  condemned  by  Moses. 

Perhaps  Ihe  greatest  practical  benefits  derived  from  icisrao- 
kgical  investigations  relate   lo  impomni   changes  and  new 
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chiefly  applied  in  a  horinntal  direction.  A  formula  coonc 
the  acceleratifm  requisite  to  overturn  bodies  of  different  di 
sions  has  been  given.  The  acceleration  which  will  frictii 
shatter  a  column  firmly  iixed  at  its  fountlation  to  the  mi 


v-thewdgtitodh 

With  lUi  foROaU  ar 

the  beifhl  lo  which  a 


that  yielding  £nt  ah 


t  iUetf  at 


t»  dertvatives  we  arc  enabled  to  stale 
n,  for  ennple,  may  be  built  capable 
accitentioB.    Eipcticnct  Int  ibowD 


above.     Piers  having  these  increased  dimensions  bdaw 

section  is  sufficienlly  iliong  to  resist  the  eSccIs  ol  I^  i 
of  its  supeisuucluie.  are  employed  to  carry  rati  ways  in  J 
In  that  country  cail-iion  pien  are  things  ol  the  past,  ' 
piers  of  masonry,  together  with  their  faundatkuii,  no  1 
follow  the  rules  of  ordinary  engineering  prnctiee. 

After  flood,  £re,  earthquake,  or  when  opportunilx  pn 
Itself,  changes  are  introduced  in  the  construction  of  ord 
buildings.  In  a  so-called  earthquake-proof  houoc,  aJU 
externally  it  is  similar  to  other  dwellings,  we  find  rafters  rv. 
from  the  ridge  pole  to  the  Boot  silk,  an  exceedingly  liglii  lu^ 
iron  streps  and  sockets  tepkcing  mortices  and  tcnooa,  and  maaj 
otlui  departures  from  ordinary  rules.  Masonry  arches  is 
bridges  or  ttcbed  openings  in  walls  (unless  proicctfd  by  liDieki. 
heavy  gables,  ornamental  copings,  csppings  for  chiDBcyL 
have  by  their  repealed  failure  shown  thai  they  are  undettiaLle 
features  for  construction  in  earthquake  countrico.     A*  »ila  dx 

is  always  greater  than  on  hard  grounti.  Excessive  movcmetf 
also  ta,kes  place  along  the  face  of  unsupported  opcoines.  anilica 
this  reason  the  edges  of  scaips,  bluEs,  cuttings  and  rivEr-baaki 
are  bcalilics  to  be  avoided.  In  short,  Ihe  rules  and  piecauIioBS 
which  have  to  be  recognized  so  as  lo  avoid  or  mitigate  the 
effects  ol  earthquake  movement  are  so  numerous  that  students 
of  engineering  and  architecture  in  Japan  receive  a  special  eonisr 
of  Icctules  on  this  subjccL  When  it  Is  remembered  that  a  locge 
earthquake  may  cnlaJI  a  loss  of  b*fe  greater  than  that  whul 
lakes  place  in  many  wan,  and  that  for  the  rcconstiuction  <i 
ordinary  buildings,  factories  and  public  works  an  expendiiuri 
of  several  million  pounds  sterling  is  required,  the  irnpurtancc 
of  these  studies  cannot  be  overrated.    Severe  earthquakes 


eyes  to  earthquake-s 
rciol  touch  nith  Cm 
mitigating  such 


imply 


.    ...   wholesale  destmcllon  of  tile 
should  appeal  to  the  civlliied  communities  of  the  world. 

An  unexpected  application  of  seismometiy  has  been  to  recant 
the  vibration  of  railway  trains,  bridges  and  steamships.  An 
instrument  of  suitable  constmclion  will  give  records  -nlti 
of  Ihe  more  or  leas  violent  jolting  and  vibratory  UHitf 
movements  of  a  train,  and  so  locaSie  irregulariiiea  mhmt 
due  to  changes  Id  the  character  of  ballast  and  sleepers,  "^^ 
10  variation  in  gauge,  &c.  An  instrument  placed  on  a  locomorivc 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  effects  due  lo  the  methods  of 
balancing  the  wheds,  and  by  alterations  in  this  respect  ■  saving 
of  fuel  of  from  i  to  5  lb  of  coal  per  mile  per  locomotive  has 
soDjelimes  been  effected. 

By 


mapping  the 

n,  we  have  not  only  determined  d 

vity  is  pronounced,  but  have  placed 

originate  lar  from  land  simil 
lor  the  deeper  parts  of  the  01 
have  almost  Immediately  mad 
From  tack  of  such  Infomuiior 


which  ii 


irmation  is  being  coUeclpd 
Occasionally  these  records 

S,  when  the  cables  connect- 
er world  were  rfmollanenusly  broken, 
Ihc  sudden  inrfalion'  was  regarded  as  n  possible  operation  of 
war,  and  the  colonists  called  out  their  nival  and  miUtary  reserves. 
Records  of  earthquakes  originating  at  great  distances  hive 
also  fr^uently  enabled  us  lo  antidpate,  lo  correct,  to  extend,  or 
10  dbpreve  telegraphic  accounts  of  the  disaslera.  Whatever 
information  a  leismogram  may  ^ve  is  certain,  whibt  the  inlDrma^ 
tion  gathered  from  telegrams  may  in  the  process  of  liusil 
become  exaggerated  or  minimized.  Otherwise  nnaccoBniable 
disturbances  in  ircords  from  magnetographs,  bvognphs  and 
other  -imtmments  employed  in  obiervatDriea  are  (requeaSr 


,Google 


a  Ihc  arulQl  iiinmph  m  lauDologiaa  InvaUpUon  b*> 
been  Ibc  detcimiiuLkui  of  ihe  vuying  nte*  it  which  motioa  )■ 
propngBted  through  the  world.  ThocmeuunfiKiitihiveilrex]]' 
ihrown  new  Lght  upoo  Its  eHectivc  ligMiLy,  *nd  il  we  usDIne 
that  tbedeniitrof  ibcemnhiiicnuctualtDiiiily  Iroinitmifuc 
towardiiUceDtiT.iatbitiU  mean  dendl]' U  S'5,  iheo,  uxording 
lo  Knott,  Che  coeffideiit  of  ttutidty  which  govcna  ih>  tnoi- 
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COBmtrici  ue  identind  wCth  Ei 
thown  that  Iheie  uimiill  rtc  ve 
wilh  ptanu,  ftc,  sod  in  view  □ 
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Stiulj  of  Rtanl  Earliqtalm  fpondon,  1905] ;  n!  Htr^ari  Earl 
frnaki  ^  DKimber  tj,  lSg6  (Biminfluin,  iSw),  "  The  [nvcatie 
tkia  dT  Einbqiuli»."  Beiinu  i  CtoplijiHi,  Bd.  >>,.  1908,  p.  h 
■fld  sapen  on  BrlCBh  eortoqiuto*  in  Oiurf-  Jffv.  Got.  Sa 
T.  J.]7Sce.  "  The  Ciuho(  Euthq^uike*.  Houauii)  Fonnuinii  «i 
Kiailnd  Fbenaincne  coDDCcted  witli  the  Phyws  of  the  Earth 
Pnc.  Amir,  PkU.  5«.,  lc(06.  4;,  p.  JJj;  F.  Freeh.  "  Erdbebcn  ui 

CMmbaa."  Piltrmem'i  Uil&lanaii,  Bd.  S3.  ' "'  '-' 

aofmhC.  G.  Knott,  Tlu  PkjiUi  4  &njkf^  P\ 
looS) ;  Contt  F.  de  Monttwui  dc  Ballote,  La  Trt 
rietropliit  iiinuleiui4i  (Parii,   idii«).  la  S 
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«Anuei  report*  of  the  Committee 
p*|icn  in  the  StUt^it  iv  Ctophyi 
BAHTB-nAK  (Cuilcr), 


..uS-biU,withn 
OD  upaniin^  irom  the  iimeT,  apUtA 
into  uvenl  dtviiLoni,  which  he< 
come   reficxed   and   sprcul   like   A 

the  ipBrs  il  wpponed,  like  a  ball. 


the   appec   I 


without 


.  The 
E  generally  bjr  me&A* 
t  apeiture  which  tp- 
op  ol  the  ti*U,     There 

B    on  the  ground  or  on  deciying  ka¥e4. 

They  arc  laie  or  local,  but   tDOie 

Di  louth-ciil  of  EngLind  Ihui  in  other 

found  nearly  all  over  the  voild-  Linnaeut  recogniicd  only  one 
■pecia  of  eaithwonn  and  named  it  imnirteiii  lerralrii.  There 
an  now  on*  thotuand  well-chancteriied  ipccia  known  from 
difierent  ptm  of  the  wotid,  uid  the  number  incnaics  oloKst 
daily.  The  canhworma  of  Eo^and  belong  eatiiely  to  the  three 
fCBua  ZiHiirioit,  AUiltirfkcn  and  Allnnu,  which  are  (uitber 
•ubdivided  by  tome  lyuimatiiti;  and  Ihcue  genera  form  the 
pievileat  eanhworm  biuoa  of  the  Palaeaictic  itgion  and  ate 
alio  very  numenw)  in  (he  Neaictic  region.  Ekewhtn  they  do 
not  iiqiear  Id  be  iudigenoua,  iHit  are  replaced  by  the  numerous 
other  genera  ol  the  famlhes  enumerated  is  tbe  artide  Cbaetopoda 
(gj,).  h  a  a  renuikable  fact  that  theic  gesen,  compTicuig  a 
icfiatite  family  Lumbriadot,  when  introduced  into  tropical 
4tid  other  countries,  thrive  ahuodantly  and  ouat  the  indigenous 
i«ou.   In  gatherings  of  eatthwomu  from  vahouxeilra-Eurcpeali 

nidc  is  cultivated  ground  and  oeai  the  roaet  the  wornu  an  of 
EumpMs  •peciet;  lulhcr  inland  tbe  lulive  fotou  are  met  with. 
In'tWUdl  It  in  fvcry  ctKjix.LiimtriddtuAmii  DOD-EunBcaa 


in  other  conlineni 
earthwcniB  live  i 


jih.    . 


[oduccd  acddenlally 

t  the  picecna  of  ihoe  lumbritidai 
iccidentBJ  traupartaiiDD,  MoU 
ihidi  they  devout  a*  they  bunow 
iilliei  the  river  wona  (Limicolae), 
ska,  kc.    One  genua,  >t  any  nte, 


ler  genera  whi 
he  94a  by  tbe 


habitually  frequent  at  reams 

vil.  Pmialriliij,  leeks  an 

in  heaps  cfsea-wewi  cast  up  by  theiea,     ' 

is  Ihereforc  naturally  wider  than  that  of  ( 

dScttt.  It  might  be  inferred,  therefore, 
proved  hy  facti,  that  truly  oceanic  islands  have  no  rndigeiMnia 
Isuna  of  earthwonna,  but  are  inhabited  fay  forma  wbicfa  aia 
idfotiul  with  thoae  of  ndghbouring  continenll,  and  doubtlen, 
therefore,  accidentally  introduced. 

Like  (he  leechn  the  earthworms  produce  cocoons  which  an 
a  product  of  theglandulat  epithelium  of  thecUteHom.  In  tbeie 
cocoons  are  deposited  the  eggs  together  with  a  certain  amount 
of  albumen  upon  which  tbe  developing  embryos  feed.  So  far 
as  js  known,  the  production  of  cocoons  is  universal  among 
earthworms  and  the  remaining  Oligocfaaeta  of  aquatic  h^l. 
The  young  leave  the  cocoon  as  fully  formed  earthworms  in  which, 
Inwever,  the  genitalia  are  not  fuHy  developed.  There  is  no 
lerge  a  varying 


rol  yi 


?  being 


spedes.     The  1 

in  the  produclbn  of  the  subsoil  and  in  levelling  the  surface  was 
first  studied  fay  C.  Darwin,  and  has  cfaice  been  Inveiiigated  by 
othcn.  This  work  is  partly  canlcd  out  beneath  the  surface 
and  pully  on  Ihe  surface,  upon  which  the  Hamu  wander  nt 
night  and  eject  the  swallowed  and  tijturalcd  earth;  fiequently 
caittegs  of  uroe  height  are  fotmoil  of  coiled  ropa  of  agglutinated 
patiides  01  monld.  The  iadigenoua  spedes  of  Great  Britain, 
about  twenty  in  number,  do  not  grow  to  a  greater  length  Ihait 
•ome  10  in.;  but  in  several  tropical  countries  there  are  spedes 
which  grow  to  a  length  of  from  3  10  6  ft.  Thus  we  have  in 
Natal  the  gigantic  Hieroakaeia  taffi,  in  Ci^ylon  UttuecUi 
cocmitiMi^  in  Ausltalia  iitiascetida  tuslraiit,  and  an  equally 
large  form  in  South  America.  (F.  E.  B.) 

EABWia,  an  insect  behmging  to  the  FerficulUai,  a  family 
usually  irJcrred  to  the  Orthoptem,  but  sometimes  regarded 
as  typifying  a  spedal  order,  to  which  the  names  Derm^era, 
Dermatoptera  and  Eupleaoptera  have  been  given,  in  alluuoa 
to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  wings  in  Ihe  spedos 
that  poosess  them.  The  front  wings  arc  short  and  homy  and 
when  at  rest  meet  without  overiapping  in  the  middle  line,  hke 
the  wing-casea  of  bracbelytrous  (cocktail)  bedlci.  The  hind 
itrary,  are  for  the  most  part  membranous  and. 


distal  ol  w 


,  ofia 


iitue  of  il 


appen 


limbs  of  Jafr'  and  <■>• 
caudal  leelen  ol  Camftdta  and  some  other  insect*. 

The  F^Juididae  are  almost  ciamopolitan ;  but  tbe  varioaa 
species  and  genera  differ  from  each  other  both  in  stnictun  and 
siie  to  a  comparatively  slight  eitent.  The  length  and  aimalura 
of  the  pincers  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  winp  arc  perhaps 
tbe  DXel  impoltant  Ceatura  used  hy  systemalists  in  distfnguish- 
mg  tbe  various  kinds.  Of  particular  looiagical  iDIcrest  in  this 
connexion  is  a  CeylanesegenusZ<y»ntiiii>,iii  which  thecenopocta 
ate  long,  many-jointed  and  filiiorm  during  the  early  stagis  cJ 


e  family. 


[a  tbe 
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the  JmKa«d  b>ik  of  Uta  or  in  anr  ccevke  oc  hde  sbcltocd 
[rem  Uw  light.  At  night  itcmwlsibcut  in  Kvch  of  icnd,  which 
coiuiitt  to  A  uuiU  extent  at  deid  animgl  or  vegelnUe  nuitter. 
but  principal)]',  u  gatdenera  are  mie,  oC  the  petalrind  other 
parts  of  SoKen  of  giawins  shoots  and  toft  ripe  bail.  During 
the  winter  earwigs  lie  dormant;  bul  in  the  early  Baaalbt  of  the 
year  females  with  their  eggs  nuy  be  found  in  the  Mil.  fiequently 
in  dcierled  canhworm  burrows.  Maternal  instincts  ate  well 
developed,  both  the  eggs,  which  number  about  fifty,  and  the 
young  being  carefully  brooded  and  watched  ovci  by  the  parent. 
Eicept  lor  the  absence  of  wings,  the  young  ate  miniatBrc  models 
of  the  adult.  As  growth  proceeds  tbe  integument  is  perjodically 
cast;  and-at  the  hnal  moult  the  perfect  winged  insect  appears- 
Males  and  females  are  like  each  other  in  size,  bat  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  dificrence  in  the  number  of  visible  abdominal 
segments,  the  male  having  nine  and  the  female  seven.  In  the 
male,  moreover,  the  junccrs  arc  colipei-hke  ajid  toothed  at  the 
bue.  whereas  in  the  female  they  are  uiitoothed  and  only  lightly 

aid  in  the  pairing  of  the  sens.  Hnwever  that  inay  be,  they 
arc  known  to  be  used  in  the  folding  of  the  wmgs;  and  their 
importance  as  weapons  of  defence  b  attested  by  the  pre- 
ciiion  and  eSect  with  which  they  arc  wielded  against  aisailants 
like  ania.  (R.  1.  P.) 

BUBKENT  (Fi.'  aiu;  O.  Fi.  aitemefU;  Anglo-LaL  sina- 
Mm/m,  a  privilege  or  convenience),  m  English  law.  a  species 
of  '*  servitude  "  or  limited  right  of  use  over  land  belonging  to 
another.  It  is  distinguished  from  prifiii  i  ^rrjirfre— another 
spcdes  of  servitude  which  involva  a  right  to  participate  in  the 

a  convenience  {ainaniaidin)  to  be  eiercited  over  the  land  of 
another  (without  any  participarioo  in  the  profits  of  it),  ij.  a 
right  to  use  the  soil  or  ptoduce  of  the  soil  in  a  way  tending  to  the 
morv  convenient  enjoyment  of  another  piece  of  land.  Thus 
arightof  way  isaneasenieat,a  right  of  common  is  a  profit. 


3  di^tinguiahabie  d 
is  coupled  with  a  gtinl,  is  pi 
sad  is  neither  binding  on  the 


a  licence,  vrhich,  unless  it 

general,  assignable 

the  burden  of  an 

ncKli.Sthed.  p.  >). 

'       '      '     alUol 

pport 

10  the 


the  teim,  an  theiefoie  these;  (i.)  It  i*  on  incorporeal  right; 
(ii.)  it  il  imposed  upon  corporeal  property;  (iii.)  it  is  a  right 


•nd  HtcaliK,  when  the 
Krvient  oimel  over  his  i 
build! 


It  by 

■  "  right  in  gross." 

ions  oj  casements  most  be  noted.  They 
jfirmaim  or  pciUae,  those  which  luthoriEC 
I  act  by  the  dominant  owner,  c.f.  rights  of 
from  a  q>cing.  rights  of  aqueductt 
lement  restricts  the  rights 


nfnii 


on  land  >o  at  to  obitmcc  andent  Ughu  <cf.  also  the 
ngnt  to  the  support  of  ueightKH-ring  soil);  (h)  anlimmu,  of 
which  the  enjoyment  may  be  continual  without  the  intcrfaence 
ol  man,  f.f.  access  to  light,  and  duamtinuffia,  where  there  mast 
be  a  fresh  act  on  each  occasion  of  the  eiercise  of  the  right,  e.;. 
■  right  of  way,  or  right  to  draw  watu;  (c)  appamt,  where 
there  aia  visible  eitemal  signs  of  the  cieidse  of  the  right,  e.f.  a 


prohibition  l«>iuU  th 


a  right  to  bteral  auppoit  f 


Ac^mtiliim  of  Eaitmitfi,— Easei 
xpress  grant,  either  by  statute,  n 
rill;  (t)  by  an  implied  gi»nli  (c)  b; 


;nls  may  be  aciiiBredWIv 

eipms  «  implied  seaerK> 

teaervalion.  see  Uale  on  tiaiimati,  Sth  ed.  pp.  137  el  k) 
Id)  by  prBKription,  either  at  common  law  01  uader  tbe  Picker 
tionActiSli.    AseipreBgiut.srenprEssreservatioii.afnsen. 

ent  on  another,  or  makes  the  parts  mutually  iiiti  1  ill jiiiika 
and  grants  any  such  part  with  the  dependence  altBchins  to  ii  ■ 
another  person  (Innea,  Law  tj  Eascmtnli.  ;th  ed.  p.  la).  ft 
example,  a  man  builds  two  houses,  each  of  which  by  theptta* 
coiuttuition  receives  support  from  the  oibcr;  Uiis  ■otai' 
right  of  support  is  1  quasi-raMraem,  of  wbieli  oo  levenaari 
the  tenements  the  grantee  of  one  will  have  the  benefit;  wleE 
the  enjoyment  of  the  severed  tenement  could  not  be  had  at  il 


said  to  be  as 


through  whom 


l»l, 


back  to  the  first  year  {11S9)  of  RiduidL 
(see  preamble  to  Prescription  Act  iSji).  TiegrDuiKl.  howtwr, 
on  which  prescription  was  admitted  as  a  means  of  Bcqiiriig 
easements  was  the  fiction  of  a  "  lost  grant."  Long  enjojniast 
of  the  right  pointed  to  its  having  had  a  legtl  origin  >n  >  gnsi 
Imm  the  servient  owner,  and  so  any  period  of  tBasocubljt  leef 
use  came  to  be  accepted.  A  "  lost  grant  "  may  be  praniBed  ti 
have  been  made  (the  question  is  one  of  fact)  if  10  yesis'  lauala. 
rupled  enjoyment  is  shown.  To  avoid  the  diffindtics  of  pod 
of  prescriptive  right  at  common  law,  the  Prescription  Act  i*j! 
established  shorter  periods  of  user.     In  the  case  of  riirmmtT 

cUiim  that  may  be  defeated,  and  40  years  for  mn  Inrti  [■  tAk 
claim  (s.  1}.  Therightof  access  ol  light  is  dealt  with  ondsi] 
(see  Ahcieht  LitiHTs).  The  enjoyment  to  become  prcscrfptiiT 
iDusl  be  open,  iji,  of  such  a  chuocter  that  the  owner  of  thi 
tenement  said  to  be  servient  has  a  leeunabk  oroortnnity  4 
becoming  aware  of  tbe  advene  claim  (I/hibii  L^fiurmec  Ct.  t. 
Lonieii  CranKf  Dott  Co..  1901,  1  Ch.  ss7):  aod  it  Bnta  Ik 
enjoyed  ai  of  right  {Gardnir  v.  Hidgtm'i  KinploM  BrcwBjJU, 

IKu'^mr  V.  GaMa.  1904. 1  K.B.  457).    Tbe  perio. 
lioi  are  to  be  reckoned  backwards  from  the  Hit 

suit  or  matlet  involving  the  claim  of  the  domino. 

oiisen  (s.  4).  .  Nothing  is  lo  be  deemed  an  intetruptna  unlea 
the  act  of  intcnuptioB  has  been  submitted  to.  ot  nciiuiesced  in. 

may  be  eitinguished  (i.)  by  eipreis  leleue— ^e 
-  under  seal  is  necessary;  (ii,)  by  "  merger,"  it 
nements  become  the  properly  of  the  tame  D»«r; 
donment  through  non-user.     In  the  case  of  dis- 

is  direct  evidence  of  an  intention  to  abojidae. 
f  be  added  heie  as  to  the  right  to  ah-.     It  is  at 
isance  to  cause  pollution  of  tbe  air  entering  1 
dwelling-houie.    The  owner  of  a  dwdling-house  may  by  pte- 


e  wbcnsc 


vhcre  both  te 


a  right  10  the  passage  of  ai 

dc6ned  charmel;  and  the  enjoyment  withou 

knowledge  of  the  owner  and  occupier  ol  the  adjoining  pnmisH. 

Cole  on  EaicmiOi,  Sth  ed.  p.  iiD. ' 

In  Scan  Loll  the  term  "  easement "  it  unknown.  Both  Il« 
name  "  servitude  "  and  the  main  tpedes  of  servitudes  ais>b^ 
in  Roman  taw  (g.t.)  have  been  adopted,  Tbe  clastificatkia  at 
servitudes  into  positive  and  negative,  ftc,  and  tbe  nodes  of 
their  creation  and  eilinction,  are  similar  lo  those  of  English  law. 
The  slniutoiy  period  ol  prescription  is  4eyears  {Scots  Acts  itir, 
c  I)),  or  10  ycus  in  the  case  of  enjayment  under  any  afcdt 
valid  irredeemable  title  duly  recorded  in  tbe  apptoptitte  lesbti* 
of  OHiKi  (CoDveyandng  [SeallondJ  Aa  iS;*).    Hen  art 
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CCMaln  wnitDdea  tpedal  ta  Smti  Iiw,  <.|.  "  IhirUsB."  b; 
which  luKb  ue  "  tUiM  "  or  bosBd  (a  a  puticnlai  mill,  ud 
the  poatetien  obliged  to  frind  their  (nin  then,  loi  paymeiU  of 
(xitaiiiiMiAii>(i(quuiliiiesalgninormeaI,piyBliIe  to  the  miU- 
cmec)  and  itf  nJr  (uull  quantitin  gives  W  the  mill  leivuiu) 
u  the  cuUOMuy  price  of  grinduig.  SuUutoiy  provisoB  hu 
bees  sub  for  tbc  oommutation  of  Uiae  dotie*  (TUdice  Act 
iVM),  ud  tber  have  bow  ilmoet  diuppeocd. 

The  pRDch  Cade  QvU  (AiU.  6n  tx  Mq.)  uid  tbt  other 


»{«-» 


i63jel 


m.;  HoU 


Italy,  arts,  5ji  Et  Kq.;  Spain,  „ 

-u.  loiSetuq.)  ckody  foUaWRomaDlBur.  French 
la*  i>  in  tone  in  IfanriUui,  and  hai  bcea  loUowed  In  Quebec 
(CMI  Code,  am.  499  et  leq.)  and  St  Luda  (Qnl  Code,  irti. 
440  ct  *eq.)-  In  India  the  law  h  legidated,  on  En^iih  linea, 
h^  titt  EBcmenU  Act  igSi  (Ad  v.  of  1M3).  The  term  "  tu«- 
tnCDti,"  favinvcr,  in  India  indodt*  fntAi  d  fmdn.  In  the 
South  Aliicu  coloniet  the  Iik  of  cucnwnti  h  bucd  on  the 
Roman  Dutch  Isv  (tse  Maaadotp,  InaHnla  <ij  Caft  La*.  1004; 
Bk.  il.  p.  iM  et  tcq.).  Ib  nuxt  of  the  other  cdonki  the  law 
of  eaicnieats  is  liirdlar  to  En^iih  Uw.  In  lontc,  bowever,  it 
baa  been  piorided  by  italutc  that  righti  to  the  acccn  and  uie  of 
li^t  or  water  cannot  be  acqidnd  by  preaniption:  r.f.  Victoria 
(Wata  Act  1890,  No.  ri56,>.  j),Ontario(Ral  Pnjpcity  Limita- 
lion  Act,  Reviled  Suu,  Ontario,  189;;  c  ijj.  ■.  jS,  light). 

(n  the  Viaiti  SlalH  the  1*»  of  eucnieiili  ii  founded  upon, 
and  nbnantially  identical  witb,  Entfiih  taw.  The  EngUih 
doctrine,  howEVer,  aa  la  acquiiltioa  of  right  of  light  and  air  by 
pre*criptian  t>  not  aorpted  in  moat  of  the  State*. 

AuTHoamu.— £>|iut  £«•:  Gale.  Lam  <>/  Xwnnlf  (tth  ed., 
LondM.  19oS)j  Coihlard,  Law  ^  Eaumtati  (tth  cd..  Loodaa, 
1904):  Innei.  D>fil<>/('t(IaBitf£iuJHn'i(nhcd..  London.  1901). 
Miaa  Ln:  Peacack,  EaHMnli  in  Knliik  Mia  (CalcuIIi,  1904): 
Hudmnaiid  Inmao.  Lai  et  LiiU  and  Air  (inded..  London,  loos). 
Scdi  law:  EMuae.  PrincipUi  tl  On  Le»  if  SuOaad  (nh  ed., 
EdinbiiiEh.  190]).  AmiritaH  Lam:  Jonea.  Lam  it  Eatnmau 
^ewYortlM).  Douviir,  Lav  Oict  (BnuDn  and  LondDn,  1897); 
KiUini  CHfi,  London  and  Bouon,    1894-1901,    lit.     EasrmnU 

BAR.  ALPRKD  (1849-  ),  Englbh  paint«r  and  etcher,  waa 
ban  at  Ketterii^  on  the  ijth  of  December  iSiix,  One  of  the 
puit  pfomiiicnt  among  modem  Engiiih  landaaipe  polnten,  he 
received  hii  art  education  fint  nt  the  Claagow  Sdiool  of  Art 
nnd  then  in  Pari!  at  the  tcolt  6ta  Btaui-Arti,  and  under 
Robert-Fleury  and  Bougutreau.  His  landuapei  are  lemarkabte 
for  the  lyrical  uie  of  coloui  and  for  the  pleasing  rhythm  of  line 
vluch  it  the  rcfluk  of  cueful  selection  and  building  up  of  the 
dements  that  conitiCute  the  scene.  Based  on  keen  observation  of 
(he  coioui  of  niliire  and  on  careful  Mudin  of  the  drtalla,  ihey  are 
arnnged  with  a  T*re  and  by  do  roeans  obviout  leue  of  balance 
and  compositional  beiuty  mhich  lununaiily  discaidi  all  dl)- 
tntbing  acddenU  of  nature.  He  aha  achieved  dislinction  la 
SB  etcher,  and  published  an  instructive  and  utefut  Tolume 
on  laodscqie  painting  (London,  1906)-  He  began  to  eihibil  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1881,  and  was  elected  an  aauciale.  In 
1906  he  became  president  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Brittdi  Arlltts. 
Uany  of  hii  worls  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  provincial 

Liverpool,  "Gibraltar  lioai  Algecbat ";  Leeds.  "The  Golden 
Valley"; Bindogbam,"llBylefnmLelant"iPrei(on,  "An Idyll 
of  Spring":  ><<d  Hull.  "Evenhii!  on  the  Cotswolds."  KIs 
"  Fasring  Storm  "  is  at  the  Luiembourt;  "  The  Nene  Valley  "" 
at  Ibt  Veidce  gallery;  and  "  A  Haunt  of  Ancient  Peace  "  at 
tbc  National  gallery  In  Sodapett.  In  19C1J  he  received  the  order 
d  the  Crewn  of  Italy  in  conncdoB  with  Us  aervices  to  the 

nrnber  of  the  Japanese  Mciji  Bijotau  Kal. 

EAR  ANOUA.  one  of  the  kingdoms  Into  irhich  AnglD-Saion 
Britain  vai  divided.  Bedc  gives  no  Information  about  its  origin 
cacept  that  id  earliest  lettlera  were  Angles.  The  kingdom  of 
East  AifUa  comprised  the  two  counties  of  Norfollc  and  Suflolk. 
With  R^rd  la  the  western  boundary  we  have  no  accurate 
'it   was   probably   fonned   by   tbe  fens  of 


Ths  kidgdom  Ibit  appears  In  Bede^  narrative  eariy  In  the 

7th  century,  when  its  power  was  a(  ils  height.  Towards  tbe  end 
of  the  reign  of  j€thclbeiht,  who  died  about  616,  Ricdwild 
of  East  Anglia,  who  bad  apparently  spcntsonic  lime  at  the  court 
of  Kent,  began  to  win  lor  himself  the  duefpoiilion  among  tbt 
Anglo.Sajion  Lings  of  his  day.  -  His  position  was  assured,  at  least 
temporarily,  in  617,  when  he  decided  to  espouse  the  cau»  dI  (he 
Northujubiian  prince  Edwon,  tben  a  furtive  at  his  court,  and 
defeated  j£theUitIh  of  Northiunbria  on  tli<  banks  of  the  Idle, 
a  tributary  ol  the  Tteni,  in  Mercian  territory.  Rcdwald  had 
hMBconvertedloChriitluulyiDKent.butafierhik  rclum  horn* 
be  reUpscd,  according  to  Btde,  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
and  there  were  to  be  seen  in  the  some  building  a  Christian  and  a 
pagu)  altar,  Bede  states  that  Rxdnald  was  ihe  son  of  TytiE, 
the  son  of  Wu0a,  from  whom  the  East  Anglian  toyal  family 
derived  their  name  WuQingBs.  Aixoiding  to  the  Hiilttia 
Briaonum  Guffa  (Wufla)  was  the  *an  of  (Guecha)  Wehha,  nho 
hrst  ruled  the  East  Angles  in  Britain.  This  would  put  the  organl- 
latlon  of  the  kingdom  In  the  first  or  second  quarter  o[  tlH«ib 
century.  Eorpwald,  Ihe  son  oI  Rsdwild,  was  converted  la 
Christianity  by  Edwin,  but  wasioanifierwardsslain  by  Ricberhl 
(iij  ot  6ig),  wbenupon  the  fcingdom  again  became  pagan  fat 
three  years,  when  Sgeberht,  the  brother  of  Eorpwald,  became 
king  and  founded  a  see  fur  Felii  at  Duawich.  Sigebcriit  aba 
foanded  a  school  in  East  An)^.  and  on  the  arrival  of  an  Irish 
missionary  nanied  Furleus  he  boilt  him  a  monastery  at  Cnai- 
Juralmrf,  perhaps  to  be  Identified  with  Burgh  Castle.  Before 
A44,  however,  Sigebetht  resigned  ihe  crown  in  favour  ot  Ins 
bnithcr  Ecgric  and  mired  to  a  monasler?.  Shortly  alterward* 
both  brolhen  were  slain  by  Pcnda  ol  Jdercia  In  his  invasion  of 
East  Anglia.  and  Aima  hecune  king.  This  king  was  an  en- 
Ibutiastic  Christian,  and  converted  Ccniwalh,  king  of  Wessex,' 
■he  had  6ed  10  his  court.  Two  ol  his  daughter*,  Sanhiyih 
and  jEtbclberg,  Uwk  the  veil;  while  another,  Sexburg,  was 
married  to  Earconberht,  king  of  Kent;  and  a  fourth,  i€thd- 
thryth,  after  two  marriagea,  with  Tondberhl  of  the  South  Gyrwe 
and  Ecgfrith  of  Narthumbria.  became  abbess  of  Ely.  In  tn 
Anna  was  slain  by  Penda  of  Merdat  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  .Ethelhcre,  who  was  killed  In  6ss  at  Ihe  Winwaed, 
AghtJng  for  the  Mcrdan  king  against  Oswio  of  Notthumbria. 
In  6;]  Aichblihop  Theodore  divided  Ihe  EasI  Anglian  diocese 
into  two,  FJmham  being  the  seat  of  the  northern,  Dutntich 
that  of  Ihe  toulhem  bishop.  A  long  blank  folloB-a  in  the  history 
of  this  kingdom,  until  in  797  we  Bnd  Oda  of  Mercia  slaying 
.ethelbiihl,  king  of  East  Anglia,  who  is  said  lo  have  been  his 
son-in-law.  East  Anglia  was  <iib)ect  to  the  supremacy  ol  the 
Mercian  kings  uniH-  8is.  when  ils  people  slew  Beomwulf  o( 
Mcrda,  and  wlih  Ihdr  king  acknonledgcd  Ecgberht  (Egbert) 
of  Wcssci  as  Ihdr  bird.  In  870  Edmund,  king  of  East  Anglia. 
was  killed  by  Ihe  Danes  under  I'varr  and  Ubbl,  the  sons  of 
Ragnar  LolibrDk. 

The  following  is  a  h'sl  of  the  kings  of  East  Anglia  of  whom  there 
Is  record?- Wehha;  Wulfa;  Ricdwald,  son  of  Tylili  and  grand- 
son of  Wuffa  (reigning  617);  Eorpwald,  sonol  RKdwald  (d.  «IT 
or  6jS);  SIgeherht,  brother  of  Eorpwald;  Ecgric,  brother  ol 
SIgeberhl  (both  slain  hrfott  644);  Anna,  son  of  Ene  and  grandson 
'TylUi(d.  654);  j€thelherc.brolhcrolAnna  (d.Oj;);  1 


wald, 
.Sthelric 


third    I 


ol  Enc;  Ellua 


:.  IS6j,  d.  71J),  i 


of  AldKu!f(d.7«); 
Hun  ueonna  and  Alberhi;  ^thclberht  (;9;);  Edmund  (870). 

After  the  death  ot  Rsgnar  Loitbrok's  sons  East  Anglia  was 
occupied  by  the  Danish  king  Gulbrvm,  who  made  a  treaty 
with  Alfrvd  settling  their  respective  boundirics,  probably  about 
880.  Culhniin  died  in  89a.  A  later  kingns  me  d  Eohric  lookup 
Ihecagse  ol  -Sthelwald,  Ihejon  of  -«lhclred  I.,  and  was  slain  in 
the  fight  with  the  Kentish  army  at  the  Holm  in  905.  A  war 
broke  out  with  King  Edward  Ihe  Elder  in  gtj;  In  gji  a  king 
whose  name  is  unknown  was  killed  bi  ihe  lall  of  Temp^ord, 
and  In  the  same  year  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia  lubmitled  lo 
Edward  the  Elder.  From  thb  tine,  probably.  East  An^ia  was 
governed  by  En^ish  eirii,  Ibe  most  famous  of  wham  were 
^AMtt»B,    sntnaned    Half -King  (9ji-gs6]    and    his    ions. 
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i£ibelwold  (950-961),  uid  jEtheiwine.  lunumal  Dti  amiaa 

S«Bad'c.  Hill.  Eid.  (ed.  C  Plunimcr.  Oxford,  1896).  ii.  5.  IJ, 
i\.  T.  8,  1810,  31,  iv.  ].  s.  ly.  Samn  Ciiinirb  (cd.  Esrie  sBd 
Pkmmcr,  Oiionl,  1B99).  I.  a-  81,1.  818.  866,  870.  «8o.  «Ss.  »90.  »94. 
cinj,  711  ;  HislKria  BnlUmm  (San-Mit[C,  1«4+),  t.  W;  H.  S«t«, 
Oliitl  EafUih  TtiU,  p.  171  (Londoa.  lasj].  (F.G.  M.  B.) 

EA5TBOl)BNB,atnunidpalbomu£h(iSgj][atbt  Eutbauine 
pailiamenUiy  diviuon  of  Sussex,  England,  til  m,  S.S,£.  of 
London  by  the  London,  Bdghtoa  tr  South  Cout  railviy.  Pi^. 
(.&!'>  J4,«<S<1^  (190O  *3,344;  (locU  cwuns,  ipw)  «,iM.  « 
il  ^tuateil  3  m.  N.E,  ol  Bcschy  Held,  tbe  Joftiisl  hcadluid  on  the 
English  Channel  coast.  It  once  consisted  of  ihcee  potti — the 
village  d1  East  Boume,  >  mile  inland^  South  Boimw,  lying  back 
ffom  the  shore;  and  Sesfaauses.  fidng  the  beach.  The  chuicb 
of  SI  Maiy,  the  ancient  parish  church  ot  East  Boume,  i>  1 
fine  Innsilional  Norman  building;  and  there  are  numeroua 
modem  churches  and  chapels.     The  priodpal  building  and 

Princess  Alice  UemoriiJ  and  olbcc  hospitals,  a  fite  libnry  and, 
among  many  bigh-cUsa  schools,  Easlboume  CoUege  for  bays, 
founded  in  1S67.  Then  is  a  fine  pier  with  pavilioa,  apd  a  mariDD 
parade  nearly  3  m,  in  otent,  arranged  in  temccd  promenades, 

a  pavilion  and  a  thealie.  The  dukeof  Devonshire  is  the  principal 
landowni 


LS  Ion 


.    Thecorporationo 
lois.     In 


sofanuyor,SaI< 


le  Hampden  Fark  district  in  the  parish  of 
mujngaon  10  tne  norough  and  to  make  Eastbourne,  with  tliii 
ei tension,  a  county  borough. 

BAST  CHICAGO,  a  city  of  Lake  couDty,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  about  igm.S.E.  of  the  businesa  centre  of  Chicago. 
Pop.  [i89o)iJS5;[i9C»)j4ii(ljjiforrign-bom);(i9io)  19,098, 
It  is  served  by  several  railways,  including  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Wabash,  the  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  (vbose  shops  are  here}, 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Klichigan  Southern,  the  Chicago,  Indiana  li 
Southern,  and  the  Indiana  Harbor  railways.  East  Chicago 
coven  KD  area  whose  greatest  dimensions  arc  4  by  jt  m.  That 
part  oi  Ihe  city  along  the  lake,  known  as  Indiana  Harbor,  dates 
from  Tooi  and  has  grown  very  rapidly  because  of  its  position  at 
the  soulhcmmosl  part  ot  Ihe  Calumet  District,  and  because  of  the 
meeting  here  of  railway  and  lake  commerce.  A  good  harbour 
has  been  constructed,  a  new  ship  canal  tonnecting  the  ha 
with  the  Calumet  river.  East  Chicago  is  indusltially  virtually 
a  part  oi  "  Greater  "  Chicago;  among  its  manuiactuies  an  ' 


and  Foundry  produc 


.her,  twuers,  hay  preascs,  chains,  chenucal 
East  Chicago  was  chaitend  ai  a  dty  i 


EASTER,  the  annual  festival  observed  thiou^out  Christen. 

The  name  Easier  [Cer.  Oitein),  like  the  namca  of  the  days 
of  Ihe  week,  is  a  survival  from  the  aid  Teutonic  mythology. 
According  to  Bede  (Cc  Temp.  gal.  c.  iv.)  it  is  derived  from 
Edilrt,  or  OtUia,  the  Anglo-Saion  goddesi  of  spring,  to  whom 
the  month  answering  10  our  April,  and  caUed  EaUHr-menalk, 
was  dedicated.  This  month,  Cede  taya,  was  the  same  as  the 
■leniu  ptvJidi),  "  when  tbe  old  festival  ma  obaNVid  with  the 
gladncsa  ot  a  Dew  solemnity." 

The  name  of  the  festival  in  oilier  languages  {as  Fi.  />  ,  -  . 
Ilal.  pasqaa;  Span,  paaaa;  Dan,  ptulu;  Dutch  paauk;  Welsh 
pait)  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  pasika  and  the  Gr.  riax' 
These  in  turn  come  fi«n  the  Chaide*  ot  Aramaean  form  w^ 
fauha',  of  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Pasmver  Icilival  m 
pcsacb,  from  ncv  "  he  passed  over,"  in  memory  of  the  grea 
deliverance,  when  the  dcstnjying  angd  "paKedovei  tlie  houaa 
of  the  chililren  of  Israel  in  Egypt  when  be  amote  the  Egyptiani 

(E«Kj.  lii.  57). 

An  erroneous  derivation  of  the  mrd  fOKjtn  (ram  the  Greek 
Tiiix«r,  "  to  suSer,"  thus  connected  with  the  suffeiiiica  or 
pasuon  of  the  Lord,  is  given  by  some  ol  tho  Falhtn  of  the  Church, 

aslrcnaeus,  TcttuUiao  and  others,  who  wen  ignorant  ol  Hebrew, 


St  Aiigustiae  (/n  Jaaaii.  Tract.  55)  nolios  thk  I 

I  how  aimilarily  of  sound  had  led  to  il,  aan  pwa  a 

em  is  no  indication  of  the  observance  al  ibe  Easto-  latiwi 

in  the  New  Testament,  or  in  the  writing  of  the  apostolic  Fuhea 
The  sanctity  of  special  limes  was  an  idea  absent  from  ifac  miat 
of  the  first  Christians.  "  The  wbok  of  time  is  a  fenival  ^ 
Christians  because  of  the  eioUency  of  the  good  tlun^  wbc 
en  "  is  the  comment  of  St  Cbrysoatom  on  i  Cor.  i.  r 
tn  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  an  uptUuk 
if  Easter.  The  ecclesiastical  histonaa  Soenfa 
(Hill.  Eld.  v.  91)  lUtcs,  with  periect  truth,  that  BEiIki  ik 
r  his  apostles  enjoined  the  keeping  ol  this  or  any  ocfe 
He  says:  "  The  apostles  had  no  thought  of  appouti^ 
days,  but  of  promoting  a  life  of  Mum  li  ■111 11  eU 
piety";  and  he  attributes  the  nbservance  of  Sasto-  bf  Ik 
if  an  old  usage,  "  just  u  many  odn 
ed." 
doubilcss  the  true  slnemeni  o(  the  case.  Tit  tm 
Jewish  festival!,  tboochai 
new  spini,  as  aunmcmoniions  01  events  which  thosa  feitrnh 
had  foreshadowed.  Thus  the  Passover,  with  a  new  co^nrm 
added  to  it  of  Christ  as  the  true  Faachal  Lamb  aul  the  £s 
fruits  from  the  dead,  continued  to  be  observed,  and  >**^"**  ik 
Christian  Easter. 

Although  the  obaervance  of  F.asler  was  at  a  v«^  corljr  paiei 
Ibe  practice  of  the  Christian  church,  a  serious  diffcresc*  atu 
the  day  foi  its  observance  soon  aipse  -between  tbc  ClitistiiB 
of  Jewish  and  those  oi  Gentile  descent,  which  led  to  a  lal«  sM 
bitter  controversy.  The  point  at  issue  was  when  the  Pasdol 
fast  was  to  be  reckoned  as  ending.  With  the  JewisFi  Chiistisa, 
whose  leading  thought  uas  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  Paicfai 
Lamb,  the  fast  ended  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Jna,  oa  tie 
Easter  fcsiini 


Christians  CO 


itely  fc 


if  then 
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traditions,  idcntiticd  the  Eni  Jay  of  Ihe  week  with  the  Resunc- 
tion,  and  kept  the  preceding  Friday  as  Ihe  commenoratioa  tf  the 
crucifixion,  irrespective  of  the  day  of  Ihe  month.  Wiih  tbc  at 
the  (diservanii  of  the  day  of  Ihe  month,  with  [he  o(^  ik 
observance  of  the  day  of  the  week,  was  the  guiding  piini^ife. 

Generally  qieaking.  Ihe  Western  churches  kept  Easts  <u  ik 
hrs[  day  of  the  week,  while  tbe  Eastern  churchet  foUowed  Ik 
Jewish  rule,  and  kept  Easier  on  the  fourteenth  day.  St  Polycaip, 
the  disciple  ol  St  John  the  Evangelist  and  hi^iop  of  Sbttbi. 
visited  Rome  in  159  to  confer  with  Anicetua,  the  bishop  el  tkt 
see,  on  the  subject;  and  urged  the  Iraditioo,  which  be  ha< 
received  fioni  Ihe  apostle,  of  observing  the  fourtmitfa  (hj. 
Anicetus,  however,  declined  to  admit  the  Jewish  cuiUai  in  Ik 
churches  under  bis  jurisdiction,  but  readily  mnununicatcd  with 
Polycarp  and  those  who  firikiwcd  it.     Aboot  forty  ycara  latfr 

Victor,  bisbc^  of  Rome,  and  Polycratcs,  melropijitali  tt  pm- 
consular  Asia.  That  province  was  (he  only  portion  ol  Ch  ' 
which  atiU  adhered  to  the  Jewish  usage,  and  Victor  i_^ 
that  all  should  adopt  the  nssge  prevaihng  at  Rook. 
Polycralcs  firmly  refused  to  apee  to,  and  urged  many  * 
reasons  to  the  contnry,  whereupon  Victor  pioce  ' 
communicate  Poiycrates  and  the  Christians  who  n 
Eastetn  usage.  He  was,  however,  restrained  from  tcl^lr 
proceeding  lo  enloice  the  decree  of  eicommuiucatton,  owing  » 
Ihe  remonstrance  of  Irenaeus  and  the  bishopsof  GauL  Peace  m 
thua  maintained,  and  ihe  Asiatic  churchea  retained  their  asitt 
unmolested  (Euseb.  H.B.  v.  ij-is).  We  find  the  Jenb  eii«e 
from  time  to  time  reanerling  ilKlf  after  thii,  but  it  vni 
pievtHed  lo  any  large  eitenl. 

A  final  selllement  ol  tbe  dispute  was  one  anwnir  the  nhn 
reasons  which  led  Constanlinelosuinnionlhe  council  of  >6(u 
in  3>s-  AI  that  time  Ihe  Syrians  and  Aniiodnes  >nc  tk 
solitary  champions  oE  the  observance  of  tbe  fourteentii  dsy- 
The  dedsion  of  the  council  watunanimnii  that  Easier  wu  to  he 
kept  on  Sunday,  and  on  the  same  Sunday  thmuthoul  the  wadd. 
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UMl  "  that  MM  dmld  Intafter  roOnr  the  Uindwu  of  ibe 
Icm  "  (S«nlci.  H.B.  i.  g).  The  cornel  diie  of  ihc  Eutcr 
FcaUvU  mi  to  be  alcubinl  at  Akondrh,  the  home  of  aalro- 

yc-ariy  lo  Ibfl  churcbcA  under  hii  jurJAdicLion,  aad  d»  to  the 
occupant  ot  tlic  Roman  ke,  by  ulioni  11  wu  lo  be  (onununinlcil 
to  Ihe  WoUm  chuichis.  Thi  few  who  ■flcrwardi  Kpanted 
t.l)eiD«dvci  Inrni  the  unily  of  the  chgnJi  and  continued  lo  keep 
Che  fourtnntb  day,  ven  named  Quar^tiltrimani.  and  the  dispute 
itaeli  i>  kaowa  u  Ihc  Quails-daimmi  controvcny.  Although 
^eaaurd  had  tfaui  Ixen  taken  to  leoire  BArAinviily  of  obeerrance, 

Chriitian  luity,  1  new  diHicult/  had  to  be  encountcled  owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  auIboriuUve  nic  by  which  the  puKhsi 
moon  was  to  be  asccTtaincd.  Tbe  iubjcct  h  a  very  dilTicuFl  and 
compln  one  (kc  ■]»  CaiEHIMt).  Briefly,  il  may  be  eiplafned 
hen:  that  Easter  day  b  Ihc  tnt  Sunday  after  the  full  moon 
followiiiE  the  VTinal  eqoiiuu.  Thfa,  of  coane.  variei  in  different 
ktntitudci,  while  a  fuithei  difficulty  aceiirml  in  the  nltempl  lo 
fix  tbe  <;oiTecl  time  of  Easter^by  meani  of  cycld  of  yv^n,  wficn 
the  chanEeE  of  the  sun  and  rhdd  more  or  Im  maetly  tepcnl 
tbcmsdves.  At  &ni  an  eicht  yvta'  cyde  was  adopted,  but  It 
was  found  lo  be  faulty,  then  the  Jewish  cycle  of  S4  years  wflt 
used,  and  rcmnlned  in  fonx  at  Rome  liU  the  year  457,  when  a 
moR  pccBiatc  calculation  of  a  cyi:lc  af  531  yean,  invented  by 
VicLoiio*  of  Arquilaine,  Look  its  place.  Ultimately  a  cycle  of 
i^years  was  accepted,  and  it  IS  the  uscofthia  cycle  which  makes 
the  Golden  Numbcrand  Sunday  Letter,  cipblned  in  tliepnface 
10  the  Book  of  Common  Fnyer,  ncccssiiy.  Owing  to  this  lack 
of  dciislon  as  to  tbe  kccuiaie  Sliding  of  Easier,  SI  Aoguitine 
IsUi  lafBfiit.  ijl  that  in  the  year  J87  the  diniches  of  Gaul  kept 
Eutcr  en  tbe  lilt  of  Uarcb,  IboK  of  Italy  OB  the  iSlh  of  April, 
and  Ibccc  of  Egypt  on  tbe  15th  of  April;  and  it  appears  fiom 
■  ktterofLeothe(kcat(£^'U.64,(ilifc     -         '      ' 


AlcUBdiine 


e  of  eight  di 
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Gregory  of  Taui 
«*  a  doubt  atmit  £aatct.  In  Gaul  wc  with  meny  other  cities 
kept  Eialci  on  the  fouHeenlli  calends  of  May,  otbcn,  as  tbe 
Spaniarda,  on  the  twelfth  calendi  of  April" 

Tbe  tndenl  British  and  Celtic  churcfaea  (oUowed  Ihe  cycle  of 
&4  years  which  they  fud  originaJly  received  from  Rome,  and 
Ibdr  Btuhborir  refusal  to  abandon  jt  cniued  much  bitter  con- 
trovesy  in  the  Sth  century  between  thdr  reprcKntatives  and 
St  Auguitine  □(  Canleibury  and  the  Latin  missionaiia.  These 
latlfruafolrly  attempted  10  fix  the  stigma  of  the  Quartodeciman 
obnavaivce  on  the  British  and  Celtic  churches,  and  Ihey  arc  even 
now  KiEiaetimea  ignontntly  ^Hiken  of  as  having  followed  the 
Asiatic  practice  as  lo  Eailerp  This,  however,  is  quite  cnuncous. 
The  British  and  Celtic  cfaucchei  alwayi  kept  Euitcr  sccnrding 
to  the  Nitenc  decree  on  a  Sunday.  The  dillerenre  between 
them  and  the  Ronun  Cbntth,  at  this  period,  was  that  they  still 
followed  the  &4  yuii'  cycle  in  computing  Easter,  which  had 
been  abandoned  at  Rome  for  the  mote  accurate  cyde  of  sjs  yean. 
This  diSerencc  of  calcuiation  lod  to  Easier  being  obscrrcd  on 
diffcfut  Sundays,  in  certain  yoan,  in  EngUnd,  by  Ihe  adherents 
cf  ijie  ivio  churches.  Thus  Bede  record*  that  In  a  ectfain  year 
(which  must  bivc  been  64s.  64;,  M  or  651)  Queen  Eanllcda, 
who  hod  reidi^  hci  instruction  from  a  Kentish  priest  of  the 
RomsD  obedicoce,  was  fasting  and  keeping  Palm  Sunday,  while 
her  husband,  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  following  the  rule  of 
the  Britith  church,  was  celebrating  the  Easier  festival.  This 
divcfiiiy  of  usage  was  ended,  n  far  as  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umbriawascoiicenied,  by  Ibe  eounrilotStreaneshalcb,  or  Whitby, 
in  614.  To  ArchbialKip  ThcodoR  b  usually  ascribed  tbe  credit 
ol  ending  Ihe  diUcrencc  in  the  rest  of  En^and  in  66g. 

Tbe  Cregoriin  correction  of  tbe  calendar  in  ijSg  hu  once  moi« 
led  todifferent  days  being  observed.  So  far  ns  Western  Cbrisieo- 
don  it  concerned  the  corrected  calr^dar  is  now  universally 


II  that  the  Cregori 


day,  bi 


on  of  Ihe  calendar  was  adopted 
and  IRliDd.  Jeahmy  erf  everything  emanating 
ke«ra  Dk  Euton  chunhc*  from  conictiag  tb* 


its  pla«. 

Four  dfltRent  pertoib  may  be  mentioned  as  connected  with 
the  observance  of  Easter,  via.  (i)  the  preparatory  fast  of  Ibe 
forty  day!  of  Lent;  (i)  the  fifteen  days,  bepining  with  the 
Sunday  lictoic  and  ending  with  Ihc  Sunday  aflcr  Easter,  during 
which  Ihe  deiemonles  of  Holy  Week  and  the  «rvices  of  tbe 
Octave  of  Easter  were  oh»erved;  this  period,  called  by  tbe 
T^ L  .L.  .1.  -.  ..■  .  j^  Pd^Bri,  was  sp    ■  "  ....    - 
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la,  was  specially  observed  in  that 
Easter,  during  which  the  newly- 
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baptiicd 


Many  ecdesiaatical  cticmonles,  gmwiBg  up  fiom  early  limes, 
stercd  round  the  ccfebralion  of  Ihe  Easier  festival.  One  of 
^  most  notable  of  these  was  ihe  use  of  Ihe  poschof 
is  was  a  candle  of  very  large  dimensions,  set  In  1  oni 
;  enavgb  <o  hold  it.  which  was  usually  placed  on  Ih< 
c,  Just  below  the  first  nscenl  10  the  high  altar.  It  w 
jht  during  each  service  till  Whilsnnlirfe,  The  Paschi 
IS  called  at  Durium  cilhedinl,  was  one  of  Ihe  chief  sights  of 


Ihat  diurch  before  the  Refi 


chuithes  at  Rome  ihe  paschal  candh 
elsewhere  they  were  usually  movable,  j 
church  and  act  up  on  Ihe  Thnrsday  hefc 
Ihe  paschal  candlestick  was  of  silver,  a 

at  Canterbury,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  t 
burning  of  the  paschal  candle  still  fern 
■  'ofthc  Roman  CsthDlieChnrchf 
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sign  of  ioy,  lieht  and  pu     . 

adorned  with  the  best  ornaments  that  .^^u  i~>>^_....    .......... 

and  shrubs  no  doubt  !n  early  times  were  alio  used  tor  this 
purpose,  but  what  evidence  then  is  goes  against  Ihe  medieval 
use  of  such  decoralTons,  which  art  so  popular  ai  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  the  puipQK  of  this  article  to  enter  on  the  wide  subject 
of  the  popular  olweivances,  such  as  the  giving  and  sending  ot 
Pasehor  Easier  eggs  as  prtsenu.  For  such  the  reader  may  con- 
sist Brand's  Papular  Anlipiiilei,  Honc'a  Evety-Day  Bool,  and 
Chambers's  Baai  of  Dayi, 

AtTTROtiTtcs.— Biechim.  AmIbMlis  ef  Hi  CMslial  Ckurri; 
Bede.  EaUiiaaial  HiUcry  ol  Enia^i;  Pracler  and  Fren.  *  Nat 

HiOvj  •/(**  Bm*  of  Cam  "     '■--■•--'--    » 

Sociely.  jiilcl  of  Dtaiam.  s 

(P^i,"l'7l8). 
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EASTER  ISLAND— EASTERN  BENGAL  AND  ASSAM 


I*  8'  S.  a. 


longing  u  Chile 


Ihc  Saulh  Amencan  coasL    It  is  roughly 

ponh-cast  and  south-viel,  uid  iLa  three  anglci  mailed  by 
Ihrce  volcanic  peaks,  oE  which  the  north-cutcni  learha  ij6S  i' 
ot  alliludc.  The  arcs  ot  the  island  i>  45  iq.  m.  The  coast  hi 
nagood  natural  haibour,  and  landing iidilhciilt.  Tliereiinolai 
oE  lertile  soil,  and  the  climate  is  moisi  enough  to  mslui  up  foi  tl 
absence  of  tunning  natEi.  Foimcrly  the  island  appeal  ts  ha' 
been  wooded,  but  it  now  presents  only  alcvrbushia  (£rfioBriIiia, 
BrDUjioruJiOj  frc.),  ftms,  grasses,  sedges,  Stc    The  nalivrd 


«af  KuchBefa 


of  a 


etpolaU 


ckolde 


a  Tahilian  commcida]  house  breeds  cattle  and  sheep 
on  Ihe  Island. 

Il  is  doubtful  whether  Rapaniii  was  discovered  by  Davis  in 
16S6,  though  it  il  (omctinK:!  muIied  Davis  Island  on  maps. 
Admiral  Roggevcen  reached  it  on  Easter  day  i;ii]  in  1714 
Captain  Cook  discovered  it  anew  and  ealkd  il  Teapi  ot  Waihu. 
It  was  subsequenlly  visilcd  by  La  Pirouse  (i??*),  Koluhoe 
(1816),  lie.  At  the  time  ol  Roegcvccn'a  discoveiy  the  island 
probably  contained  from  Huo  lo  jooo  inhabitants  oi  Polynesian 
race,  who,  according  10  their  own  tradition,  came  from  Rapa  lit 
(lilllc  Raps)  or  Oparo,  one  ot  the  Tubuai  or  Austral  group. 
In  l86j  a  large  proporlion  of  the  inhabitants  wert  kidnapped 
by  the  Peruvians  and  transported  to  work  at  the  guano  diggings 
on  the  Chincha  Islands.    The  next  year  a  Jesuit  mission  [n>m 

The  natives,  who  number  scarcely  one  hujuJred,  arc  all  Chrislians. 
Easier  Island  is  famoua  for  its  K-ondetlul  ardvctiloeicsl 
temains.  Here  tat  iouad  Immense  platforms  built  of  taise  cut 
Itonel  fitted  togtrlher  without  cement.  They  are  gcncratly  built 
upon  headlands,  and  on  the  slope  towards  the  sea.    The  walls 


nibject  of  (heir  ei 

EASTERN  Bl 
vhich  was  OHU 

3eng>lon  Ihe  letb  of  October  igoj 
:r90i)jo,96i,459--  It  is  situated  (x 
ind  between  Sj*  48'  and  gi°  s"  E.  The  prnvince,  1 
snttitutcd,  consists  of  the  Bengal  district*  ol  Daces,  itym^ 
iogh,  Faridpur.  Backergunje,  Tippera,  Noikhali,  Chituc; 
Chiltagong  Hill  Tncts,  Rajshahi,  Dinajpur,  Jalpaignri,  ~ 

'Bogra,  Pabna,  llalda,  and  Ihe  native  

:iill  Tippera;  and  the  vhde  of  Ihe  ( 

iting  of   the  districts  ol  Coalpan, 
Nowgong,  SIbugar,  Laklilmpur,  SyUiel,  Cachar.'Cuv  BJi 

Jainlia  IIUls,  Naga  IlUk  and  Lushai  HBIs.    I:  s 

the  N.  by  Bhutan,  on  Ihc  W.  by  Buinu,  m  tbc  S  b 
Uurma  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  Ihe  E.  by  BatgO.    Tk 

frontier  of  ShuUn,  east  oF  Daijecling,  runs  soutli-mBi  b  I 
^nj  on  the  Gangcfl  and  thence  follows  Ihe  cnune  ei  rk 
rs  down  U>  Ihe  dclltiic  branch,  called  the  Haincki!! 

leaves  the  niahi stitajs  above  CoaUmda,  and  (he  mnsts 
Iter,  which  runs  south  into  the  Bay  oi  Bengal.     The  cajnui 

__.  _■_..  ■.  ■  __  ,  [^  jy^  poj(  jj  Chittagoo^ 


The  Bengal 


iprised  Donhcm  as 

I  densely  populated,  1 
1  Ihc  rainfall  moiu  cspi 


LStcra  BMBal,  (he  bs 
in  of  Bdi^pL  Tht  bad 
s  an:  higher  and  taal 


in  the  E 


Llone,  by  ■ 


learly  30  I 


high 


platfonm  there  is  ■  broad  ti 
whicb  ODCc  stood  colossal 
the  shape  of  Ihe  human  tru 
■It  upmrds  of  a  dozen  ima 
and  lyiagin  all  directions. 
bill  the  largest 


Some  of  Ihe 
long.  On  the  land  side  of  Ihe 
iih  large  Etonc  pedestals  upon 
nagcs  carved  somewhat  into 
a  some  of  the  platforms  there 
V  thrown  f rem  their  pedeiial* 
sual  height  isf  rom  14 10 16  ft., 
II.    They 


■re  formed  from  a  grey  Irachytie  lavs    ..    

ol  Ihe  iilaad.  The  top  ol  the  heads  of  Ihc  images  is 
receive  round  crowns  made  ol  a  reddish  vc^cular  lul 
•  crater  about  S  m.  distant  from  Ihe  quarry  where  the  images 
were  cut.  A  number  of  these  crowns  slill  lie  at  Ihe  ciat 
apparendy  ready  for  removal,  some  of  Ihe  largest  being  over  10  j 
in  diameter.  In  Ibe  atlas  iilusiialing  the  voyage  ol  La  P^rou 
■  plan  of  ihe  island  is  l^vcn,  with  Ihc  position  of  several  ol  II 
platforms.  Two  of  the  images  are  also  represented  in  a  pbl 
One  statue,  8  ft.  in  height  and  weighing  4  tons,  was  brought 

Island  are  Ihe  remains  ol  stone  bouses  nearly  100  ft.  long  1 
about  10  ft.  wide.  These  are  built  in  couises  of  laige  flat  slon 
filled  logclhcr  withoul  cement,  Iha  wails  being  about  j  : 
thick  and  over  s  ft.  high.  They  arc  lined  on  the  inside  wi 
upright  slabs,  on  which  arc  plinlcd  geometrical  figures  11 
representations  of  animals.  The  roofs  are  formed  by  placii 
slabs  so  thai  each  course  overlaps  the  lower  one  until  the  opcnii 
becomes  about  s  't-  oide,  when  it  ii  covered  wilb  flat  sla 
reaching  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  bva  rocks  near  I 
houses  arc  carved  Into  the  resemblance  it  various  animals  ai 
human  fates,  forming,  probably,  a  kuid  of  picture  wrflhig. 
Wooden  Uhlets  covtied  with  various  signs  and  figures  have  alto 
been  found.  Tbe  only  andcnt  inipknicnt  discovered  on  Ih< 
Mand  Is  a  kind  of  done  rhiscl,  but  it  seems  impossible  that  suet 
large  and  numerous  wotki  could  have  been  executed  with  suci 
ft  tool  Ite  present  inhahitanu  of  Easter  Island  know  nolhini 
ol  tke  coutructionof  these  mnailiahle  works;  and  Ihc  eniin 


he  land  than  In  Behar  or  othrr  pans  11 
engal.  The  population  are  largely  Uahommedaos  ant  ofa  miia 
rile  stock  Ihau  Ihe  Bengali  proper.  Northern  Bengal  tcm- 
londs  atmoit  ciaclly  wilb  (he  Rajshahi  division  and  lica  wiihi 
le  boundaries  ol  the  Ganges  sod  Brahmaputra  riven,  h 
inlaini  much  high  land  of  a  still  red  clay,  with  an  khMH' 
g  suiface  covered  for  Ihc  most  part  with  acnib  jtui|^    Tit 

-oper,  and  are  Mahommedan  by  reti^nn  Instead  of  Hiah 
nslem  Bengal  consists  of  Ihe  Caeca  and  ChilUgong  divwE 
hich  are  mainly  Bengali  in  nee  and  Ilindu  io  religion.  For  Lk 
ssamese  diilricts  lee  AssAH.  The  province  as  a  m-bole  onlaiii 
l.as6fiSS  tlahonuncdansand  ii,oj6,jjS  Hindus.  Inhifiac 
^l7],8g5  of  the  inhabitants  speak  Bengali,  r,]4g.7&4  spot 
ssamese,  and  Ihe  remainder  Hindi  and  various  hUl  diakct^ 

Manipuri,  Bodo,  Khasi  and  Caro.  The  achrdnistrmtioa  ia  in  tb 
of  a  lieutcnanl-govemor,  assisted  by  a  legUalive  cnad 

of  fifteen  membcn.     Under  him  ai     ' 

financial  mailers  are  legulatcd  by  a  I 

The  conslitulion  of  the  new  province  arose  out  of  the  (act  Ital 
Bengal  had  grown  too  unwieldy  for  theadminislraiion  of  asirvk 
lieulensnt -governor.  In  1B6S  Sir  StaJIord  NorlhcMe  dre< 
Bllenlioa  la  the  greatly  augmented  demands  that  Ihe  omlyiit 
portions  of  Bengal  made  on  the  time  and  labour  ot  tbe  fatti> 
Dtenl.  AI  that  time  Ihc  population  of  the  proviDce  was  bttvm 
40  and  50  millions,  and  the  question  was  left  In  abeyatKe  ndl 
igoj,  when  the  population  had  risen  lo  ;8t  million*,  la  Ik 
meantime  Ihe  Importance  of  rendering  Assam  a  idf-ooBtabcd 
and  independent  udministralion  with  a  service  of  Its  own,  mM 
of  providing  for  Its  future  commercial  eipansion,  bail  arara 
Thesfl  two  considerations  led  Ixjrd  Curron  to  propose  Ihat  Benpl 
should  be  lopped  of  territory  both  on  its  eastern  and  westni 
borders,  and  that  all  the  districts  east  of  tbe  Brahmaputra  doiU 
be  constiluled  into  a  separate  province.  This  propcul  va 
bitleriy  opposed  by  Ihe  Hindus  of  Bengal  oa  tbe  grauDd  ihit  it 
would  deslroy  Ihe  unity  of  the  Bengali  race;  and  their  igiiaiiiia 
was  Bssodated  wilb  the  Smdalii  (own  covniir)  Rnvnml  to 
Ihe  boytolt  of  British  good*. 

After  the  contiiiuiiDn  of  the  pmrlnce  In  OcMxr  i«sj,  ihi 
agitation  in  Eastern  Bengal  increased.  PbUIc  meeUngs  sT  tin- 
iest were  beU,  vi  '      


""t^H^Tc"*  " 
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attadu  on  llit  Biitbh  anfhorillcs  it«n  cicculatcd,  Khoalbayi 
and  oiken  wni;  organiitd  jnd  drilled  m  )o-c«lled  "  luiionil 
volunlun,"  ind  tmployti  u  pJckcu  lo  preveni  the  sile  of 
British  ijoodi.  Soch  wat  the  sine  ol  ihlngs  when  Sir  J.  Bimp- 
fyMe  Fuller  entered  on  b!i  oITim  as  firal  iieulenaiil-govemor  of 


n  Bengil  in  Jwi 


Hi) 


RepreKnlalive  bodia  Ihai  were  dominated  by  Hindus  refused 
to  vote  the  usual  addresses  o[  nelconie,  and  non-oHicbl  Hindu* 
abslainedfrsmpaylngthecuslomaiycalla.  Thcrr  vert,  however, 
no  furlhM  overt  signs  ol  objection  to  the  lieulenant-gDvemoi 
pCTisonally,  and  after  a  month  or  tno — in  apite  of,  or  pcrbapi 
because  of,  his  eUorls  to  restrain' sedition  and  to  keep  discipline 

Hindu  opinion.  At  Dacca,  In  July,  for  instance,  the  rcccplion  at 
Government  House  was  attended  by  large  numbeis  ot  Bengali 
Kcnllemen,  who  assured  the  IJentenanl-govemor  that  "  the 
IrouUe  was  nearly  ended."  The  agilolion  was,  in  fact,  largely 
■rtilkia],  the  work  ol  Calcvtia  bwyen,  journalists  and 
sclMoltnasten;  the  man  of  the  people,  naturtlly  law-abiding, 
was  unmOTcd  by  it  >o  long  as  ibe  goTimment  showed  a  firm 
band;  while  the  MiisiiHmans,  who  tomied  a  large  proportion  of 
the  whote,  saw  in  the  maintenance  of  the  partition  and  of  the 
prestige  of  the  British  govemmejit  the  guarantees  of  their  awn 

All  teemed  to  be  going  well  when  an  UDfonunate  difference  of 
(■[rinion  occurred  between  the  liculenant-govemor  and  the 
central  goveminenl,  resulting  in  the  rtsignaiian  of  Sir  Bamp- 
lyUe  Fuller  (August  1506)  and  in  ulterior  consequences  IcstiBEd 
to  be  of  fat-rciching  import.  The  facts  are  briefly  as  follows. 
Acting  on  a  tepon  of  Dr  P.  Chatlerji,  inspector  of  scbooU,  dated 
January  1,  i9oiS,ihelieuteAani-govenior,onlheiolbalFebniary, 
addrexed  a  letter  to  the  registrar  of  Calcutta  Unlvtr^iy  recom. 
Bending  that  ibe  privilege  of  alTiIiation  to  the  univenity  should 

Sirajganj  in  Pabna,  as  a  punishment  lor  the  seditions  conduct 
nl  both  pupils  and  tcachert.  Apart  from  numenKis  cases  of 
illegal  interference  with  trade  and  of  disorder  in  the  streets 
reported  against  the  students,  two  spcdBc  oulragts  of  a  serious 

Kovember:  the  raiding  ef  a  cart  laden  with  English  cloth 
betonging  lo  Marwari  traders,  and  a  cowardly  assault  by  seme 
40  or  JO  lads  00  (he  English  manager  of  the  BaiUi  of  Bengal. 
TheM  outrages  "  were  aoi  the  result  of  thoughtlessness  or  luddcn 
eicitement,  but  were  the  outcome  of  a  regularly  organised 
Kheme,  set  on  foot  and  guided  by  the  masten  of  thoc  schools, 
forcmployinglhestudentiin  enforcing  a  boycott."    AllalLempla 

refusal  of  the  school  authorities  to  take  aclion,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  Ibe  only  cauTte  open  was  10  apply  the 
remedy  suggcued  in  the  circuUic  leltei  addressed  to  magistrates 
aBdcoUcclors(0cloberio,i9os)byMcR.W.Cariyle,theo(ricial- 

iB  the  cTcnt  ol  students  taking  any  part  in  political  agitation, 
boycatling  and  the  lilit,  to  Inform  the  beads  of  schods  or  colleges 
concerned  that,  unless  they  prevented  such  aclion  being  taken 
bytbeboysattendingtheir  institutions,  their  grant-in-aid  and  the 
privilege  of  competing  for  sckolarships  and  <d  receiving  schobc- 
sfcip-boldcn  would  be  withdrawn,  and  (hat  (he  univenity  would 
be  asked  to  disafllliate  Iheit  inatitutions. 
The  reply,  dated  July  jth.  fnin  Ifaa  accratary  in  the  hone 

Bamplylde's  own  later  eipi  -       '  -  - 


le  proprietors  of  the  schools;  h 


lility  that  at  I  ached 
kia  public  discussion. 


RouldleadtDanacrl 
in  which  the  partition  of  Bengal  and 
new  province  would  be  violenily  attacked;  and  In  the  actual 
ttaleofpuNic  opinion  in  Bengal  it  seemed  to  the  governmeni  of 
ladii  higbfy  Inopedient  that  tucb  a  debate  should  take  jdace. 
"  CsBectivc  puakkmenl,"  too,  "  would  be  Uable  lo  be  nii- 


construed  in  England,"  and  the  gDvemncnl  preferred  to  rdy 
on  the  gradual  effect  of  the  new  university  regulations,  which 
aimed  "  at  discouraging  the  participation  ol  Mudenit  In  pdllical 
movements  by  enforcing  the  responsibility  ol  masun  and  the 

On  receipt  of  this  commnnication  Sir  Baoipfylde  Fulkl  at 

pnntedout  ifiat  to  withdraw  from  the  position  taken  up  would 
be  "  concession,  not  in  the  interests  of  education,  but  to  those 
people  in  CalcuIIa  who  have  been  striving  to  render  my  govern' 
ment  impoasibie,  in  tirdcr  to  discredit  tbe  partition  ";  that 
previous  concesioiis  had  had  merely  ptnvncative  effects,  and 
that  wete  ho  (0  gire  way  in  this  mat  lee  his  authority  would  be  so 
weakened  that  he  would  be  unable  lo  mdntaiB  order  in  the 
country.  On  the  jrd  ol  August,  after  some  days  of  deliberation, 
the  viceioy  telegraphed  saying  that  he  was  "  unable  to  reconsidirr 
the  Olden  sent,"  and  accepting  Sir  Bampiylde's  tesignation. 
By  tbe  Anglo-Indian  press  the  newt  was  rrceiicd  with  aometbing 
like  const emalion,  the  Tima  of  tnJia  describing  tbe  resignation 
gtavftt  blunders  ever  committed  in  the  history  o( 


ihruici 


a  direct 


.0  the  to 


verdict  of  the  Mussulman  community  forming  two-thirds  of  the 
poputatioD  of  Eastern  Bengal.  On  the  >th  of  August,  (he  day  of 
Sir  Bampfylde  Fulkc't  departure  from  Dacca,  a  nass-mceliog 
of  jo,OQa  Mahommedans  was  held,  which  platrd  on  record  their 
disapproval  of  a  system  of  government  "  which  maiDtaina  bo 
continuity  of  policy,"  and  eapnased  its  feeling  that  the  lowering 
'~  '  '  '  "  aiieiutelhesympalhyof  anumerically 


id  loyal  se 
gsolMuK 


<n  of  His  Majc 


.    The  - 


.      subject 


Bombay  Mussulman  opinion,  dt^orcd  the  "  uriwise  step  " 
taken  by  the  government,  and  ascribed  it  to  Lord  Minto's  fear 
ol  tbe  Dabu  pras,  a  display  of  weakneas  ol  which  the  Babul 
would  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage. 

This  latter  prophecy  was  ijot  slow  in  fulfilling  ilsctl.  So  early 
as  the  Slh  ot  August  Calcutta  Has  the  scene  of  Icveral  large 
demonstrations  at  which  the  Swadeshi  vow  was  renewed,  and 
at  which  cesolntiana  were  passed  declining  to  accept  thcpanitioa 
as  a  set  tied  fact,  and  resolving  on  ihc  continuance  of  tbe  agitation. 
The  tone  ol  the  Babu  presj  was  openly  eiultnnt:  "  We  have 
read  the  familiar  sioiy  of  ibc  Russian  traveller  and  ihewolvea," 
said  a  leading  Indian  newspaper  in  Calcutta.  "  The  Biilish 
government  fallows  a  similar  policy,  ^rst  the  little  babii3 
were  offered  up  in  the  shape  of  the  BaiiA  Malanm  circular 
and  the  Carlyle  1 


a  Joseph.     Courage,  therefor. 


I  Afterwards 
Ion.  L.  Hare, 


by  tbe  weakness  ot  the  g 
Uler  events  in  Bengal  and 
For  the  early  history  of 
BiNcal,  and  Assau. 

SeeSirlamesBonrdiHon 
1905);  ofcial  blue-books 

re  (sec  InaiK:  Hillary,  ad  fin.). 


_.  ... .jfl'iCi  issSund 'j74M.  and  Jtcji(BeliDa  ofSir  / 

B„mpl^i<U  FuUcr.  lieutenant- governor.  4c.     (Cd.  3141),     A  Iot.c 
leitcr  from  Sir  J.  B.  Fuller,  hudcd  J'aauit,  attaekm;  Ihe  Eenenl 
policy  ol  the  Indian  xovcmment  in  rceard  10  Ibe  BCdiIioDS  propa^ 
ganda,  appeared  in  lie  limtl  of  June  6,  1908. 
BA^'ERH  QOESnOR.  THS,  the  eipression  used  in  diplomacy 


id  the  i 


commonly  speak  of  t! 
But,  wherever  used,  i 


la  [tS.i: 

sujiposed  impending  dissolution.  TTie 
are  involved  are  so  old  that  hislotians 

"  Eastern  Queslion  "  in  reference  to 
ng  before  the  actoil  phrase  was  coined. 

is  always  the  Turkish  Question,  (be 


<  Quoted  by  Mr  F.  S.  P.  Leiy  in  Tfc  Tuu 
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I,  tbe  Gnck,  Anncniui 
.    Thai  >  phraK  of  w 


wide  and  Joox  ■  nalun  ihouU  have  been  lUTCotypcd 
natrow  a  kdk  is  simply  the  ouUome  of  llie  cQiidiliani  nndci 
which  it  WIS  fnvented.  To  the  Europe*!)  diplonuiisu  of  (h< 
fint  half  of  the  19th  century  the  Oltonian  cmp'ac  vu  siill  tht 
only  Eait  with  which  they  were  collectively  brouih  t  in  to  ronucL 
The  livaliy  of  Great  fihUio  and  Runia  in  Pcnia  had  not 
yet  raised  the  question  of  the  Middle  Eaal;  still  ksi  any 
ambitions  of  Cernuny  in  the  Euphrates  valley.  The  inmoBt 
and  incukulable  problems  involved  in  the  ri»  of  Japui,  the 
awakening  o(  China,  and  their  rctationi  In  ihe  Eumpein  powen 
and  Id  America— known  as  the  Far  Eislero  Qualion— aic 
comparatively  but  alTain  o[  yeslcrday. 
The  Easiem  Question,  though  its  tvats  are  set  fii  buk  in 
ancient  contest  between  the  political  and  Intel- 


lect 


n  for 


le  contnl  ol  Ihe  giat  trade  1 


valry 


the  Iriaty  of  Kuchuk 
pnt  of 


Kainarji  hi  1774.  which  mukcd  Ihe 
Russia  as  a  Black  Sea  power  and  formed  ihc  basis  nf  h 
claims  (0  inierfcre  in  the  alfain  of  the  Ottoman  cmp 
compQcI  bctwetn  Napoleon  and  the  empenir  Alexin 
Tilail  <r«07)  marked  a  new  phase,  whith  culminated  i 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  which  Russia  debnilcly 
if  tbe  Christian  nalionalitics  subjc 


Oiionan 
.  The  ai 


le  of  the  vaiioua  powen  in  the  1 
led.  Russia,  span  Inm  her  deii 
Lionalillcs  subject  lo  the  Ollonv 
ling  Ihc  straits  by  which 


alone  she  c< 


I  an  outlet  to  the  Med 
,tria,  ontc  Ihc  champion  of  Eumpc  against  Ihe  Turk,  saw  in 
Russian  advance  on  Ihe  Dinube  a  greater  peril  than  any  to 
feared  from  (he  moribund  Oltoman  power,  and  made  the 
inlcnance  ol  the  integrity  of  Turkey  a  prime  obiecl  of  her 

»e  tnditiiHiul  friendship  with  Turkey  wai  sirengihened  by 
rise  of  a  new  power  whose  lai^d  advance  Ihieaiencd  the 
>ilily  of  British  rate  in  India.  But  though  Austria,  Great 
lain  and  prctcnlly  France,  wen  all  equally  uiUmled  in 
'  '  >g  Ihe  Olloman  empire,  Ihe  failute  «l  the 


1  iSrs  « 


rot  apian 


Turkey,  and  Ihe  exclusion  ol  (he  S 
Alliance,  seemed  to  endorae  Ihe  claim  of  Rusila  to  regaid 
Ihe  Eailetn  (Juettion  «s  "  her  donwtlic  ctinccm  "  in  which 
"  Europe  ■■  had  no  right  to  interfere.  The  revolt  of  Ihc  Gt™k. 
(1S11)  put  this  claim  to  Ihe  lest;  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianoplc 
(1811;)  Russia  stipufaled  for  their  autonomy  as  part  of  ihepiite 

refused  Id  lecognize  this  seltlcmenl,  and  Ihe  establisbmcat 

Lingdom  (iSji)  was  teally  aimed 

uence  of  Russia.     These  teichcd 

ealyofUBkiarSI:elMsi|July8lh, 

-    I  of  Ihe  parJiion  ol  Turkey 


Iherr  high-wi 
.8].).  It* 
orofaRussL 


of  Consta 


nople,  b. 


lie  ten  years' crisis(i8ji-i84i) 
evoked  by  the  revolt  ol  Mchemet  AU,  pasha  ol  Egypt,  thus 
resolved  ilsclf  mlo  a  diplomatic  stjuggfe  between  Ruasia  and  the 
other  powers  lo  maintain  or  to  recover  in  fluenceaiGonsIanlinople. 
The  Russian  eipeiimeni  of  mainlaining  Ihe  inlegrily  of  Turkey 
while  praciically  iiesting  her  u  a  vassal  stale,  ended  with  Ihe 
eomproniiB!  of  1841;  and  the  emperor  Nicholas  L  reverted  la 
Ihe  older  idea  of  eipcUing  the  Turks  from  Europe.  The  Eastern 
fjueslioo,  however,  slumbered  until,  in  iSji,  Ihc  matter  of  the 
Holy  Places  waa  raised  by  Napoleon  lU.,  involving  Ihe  whole 
question  of  the  inllucncc  in  Olloman  affairs  of  Fiance  under 

The  Crimean  War  followed  and  in  igjfi  the  tiealy  of  Paiii,  by 
which  the  powers  hoped  to  stem  Ihe  lide  of  Russian  advance  aad 
establish  tbe  integrity  of  a  tefonaed  Otioman  state.    Turkey 


orld  soon 
1   bad   t 


Fan-Slav  idcab  in  cuun 
na  gave  evidence  of  a  tlu    1 
called  for  the  iDtenoiua    . 


become  complicated  by  the 
Europe.  In  iSjsarisingii 
of  [eeling  in  Ihe  BaJki  n  pcni 

td  Europe,  if  a  disastrous  war  were  10  tie  preventcfj.  But  Hi 
intciventian,embodiedmIbe"AndrassyNote"[D«ciiibaii:< 
and  the  Berlin  memorandum  (May  iS;6),  met  with  the  siubbca 
opposition  of  Turkey,  where  the  "  young  Turks  "  were  besinaf^ 
to  oppose  a  Fan-Islamic  to  Ihe  Fan-Slav  ideaL  TIk  Ri»> 
ToikiihWarof  iS7)-78[oUowed,  concluded  by  llwlRKly  of  ^ 
StcTano,  Ihe  terms  of  which  were  modified  ui  Turkey's  lavou  In 
the  congiess  of  Berlin  (1878),  which  mariis  Ihc  besimiizic  of  ib 
later  phaseof  Ihe  Eastern  fjufstion.  Between  Russia  and  Turkr^ 
ilinterposed.  in  eEecI,a  barrier  olindependml  (Ruiiuuiia,ServBl 
and  quasi-independent  (Bulgj 


.ening,  actually  tended 
ic  period  fol 


e  Europe.    It  thus,  while  ooUsAlr 
itrcnglhen  Ihe  Otiofoau  pov 


ing  Ihe  treaty  of  Berlin  ia  coincidail 
uI-Hamid  IL  TbelaumatioBail  pi 
:  was  strenglhencd  by  Ihe  able,  if  U 


i   fni] 


dvilia 


an  as  caliph  ol  Islam  r    . 

intriea  beyond  tbcbordetiof  theOttanM 
empire,  wnuc  in  countries  formerly,  or  nonunilly  alill.  lab^ 
to  it,  it  caused,  and  promised  to  cause,  incalculable  troisbit 

The  Eaatcm  Question  thus  dcvehipcd.  in  Ihe  lallcr  yoiii^ 
Ihergthccnlury,  fiom  that  of  the  probleau  raised  by  Uicinpnd- 
ing  break.lipof  a  moribund  empb-c^  into  the  even  more  1  ii»|ili  1 
question  of  how  In  doal  with  an  empire  which  showed  viyamn 
evidence  of  Hfc.  but  of  a  type  ol  UTe  which,  Ihough  on  all  s^ 

of  being  brought  into  harmony  with  it.    TTie  belief  in  tbe  i> 

lo  axlinclinn;  so  was  the  belief,  which  inapited  the  treaty  li 
1856,  Id  Ihe  opacity  of  Turkey  to  refonn  and  develofi  ilal 
on  European  lines.  But  the  Olloman  empire  temaned.  lie 
mislrcssol  vast  undeveloped  wtollh.  TbcmnainlngphaKirftk 
Eastern  Question,  if  wc  cicept  Ihe  conceited  eSoita  lo  ta^at 
good  govemmcnl  on  Macedonia  in  the  mteretta  of  Eurcfieii 
peace,  or  the  side  iuucs  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  mt  Ihc  rivahj 
of  Ihe  progrrssive  nilions  for  the  right  lo  eiploil  Ibis  weahk 
In  this  rivalry  Ccimany.  whose  interest  in  Tuibey  even  »  hit 
as  the  congress  of  Berlin  had  been  wholly  subordinate,  took  a 
leading  part,  unhampered  by  the  traditional  policio  at  tk 

powers  were,  prejudiced.  The  motives  of  Gernian  intervcabia 
in  the  Eaiicm  Question  were  oslrnsiUy  rommerciali  bM  tk 
Bagdad  railway  conctsilen,  postulating  for  ita  ullimate  nrctn 
Ihc  control  ol  the  trade  route  by  way  of  the  Eiipkntn  vdry. 
involved  political  issues  of  the  hlghal  moment  and  opevied  api 
new  and  perilous  phase  of  the  tjoeslion  of  Ihe  Middle  East. 

This  was  the  position  when  in  xqoA  an  entirely  new  oiiuatMia 
was  cnated  by  Ihe  TUtkiah  ttvoluiioD,  As  the  mult  of  ikt 
palient  and  masterly  organiaation  of  tbe  "  young  Turiia."  tear 

and  Ihe  palace  coiiuriNa,  the  impossOile  seemed  lo  be  KlurTrd, 
and  the  heterogeneous  elements  composing  Ihc  Ottoman  rnpiir 
to  be  united  in  Ihe  desire  10  eslabliih  a  unified  state  on  Ok  cch- 
slilutional  model  of  ihe  West.  The  result  on  Ihe  intenationil 
situation  was  profound.  Greal  BriUin  battened  lo  re-ksil  ih 
bonds  ol  her  ancleni  friendship  with  Turkey;  the  pawns, 
wi  t  houl  ciccplion,  picfesaed  I  heir  sympathy  with  the  new  riflae. 
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Tbc  ttUhliiluMDl  ol  (  united  Turkey  on  ■  anuiiuiisu] 

utkiiulitl  buit  «u.  however,  not  ilow  in  pnxluciiig  x  : 
CODipJiaLtioD  in  the  Eutcrn  Quealioii,  Sooner  or  Later 
Iftaue  wu  lEiie  to  be  raised  of  the  slaLus  oi  those  countries, 
QDOiinally  pari  of  tbeOttomancinpire,lju(Lneliect  bdqxnt 
like  Bul^iia,  or  aubj'cct  to  another  nlate,  like  Boania 
Herzegovina.  The  cutting  of  Ibe  Gordian  knot  by  AusI 
uuiejution  oT  Bosnia  and  Herfegovina,  and  by  the  procLami 
b(  Ibe  uidepcfldence  of  Buiisiii,  and  of  I>i!ace  FFcdini 
iisuraplioD  ol  the  old  title  of  lur  (king),  thnatened  to 


in  the  ir. 


The  inicr- 
y  of  Berlin  had  been  ludtly 


diffinitty  tS  a> 


ihaken.  if  Dot  desiroyed,  ibe  denu 
consulting  her  coiignsioric*,  of  the  dau: 
herself  seemed  to  invalidate  all  the  les 
the  teslrsining  force  ol  a  united  concert 


and  the  Young  Turks.and  to  considering  a  Euiojiean  canfeience 
in  which  the  /uil  aiiompli  ibould  be  regularized  in  aceoidaoce 
*ith  iht  acrtptcd  canons  ol  international  law  The  long  delay 
inannouncJniElheauembly  of  the  conference  proved  the  eiL rente 
riving  at  any  satisfactory  basis  of  settlement; 
:  efforts  of  the  powers  succeeded  in  salving  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  Tufks,  and  restraining  the  impetuosity 
of  the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins,  wiilike  prepatatiou  on  Ihc  pan 
ot  Austria  continued  during  the  wintci  of  1908-1(100,  being 
fustified  by  the  agitation  in  Servia,  Monlcnegra  and  the  annexed 
provinces.  It  was  not  till  April  1909  (see  Euaops  ad  fiti.) 
that  Ibe  crisis  was  ended,  through  the  effectual  backing  given 
by  Germany  to  Austria;  and  Russia,  followed  by  England  aod 
Fiance,  gave  way  and  asienled  lo  whit  had  been  done. 

Sec  Tva»V:  HitUry,  where  croHrEfercncti  id  the  anicles  on 
Ihc  viHous  phases  of  the  Eastern  Qjmion  will  be  found,  together 
witha  biblkgnphy  See  also  E,  Dmult,  la  QntOum  farinl  9f  mtj 
m(n«'iH(PirH.ltot),acainprehea«vesltctEhofthewhalewbi(ct, 
indudlng  iKe  Middle  sod  Far  Eul.  (W.  A.  1<.) 

CAST  GRIXnBtD.  *  Duukel  town  fn  tbe  East  Crluieid 
poriiamentary  division  of  Sustei,  EngUnd,  30  m.  S.  by  E  from 
London  by  the  London,  Brighlon  &  South  Coast  railway  Pop.ol 
urban  district  (1901)  6094.  St  Swilhin'schurch  contains,  among 
numerous  ancient  memorialt,  one  of  the  Iron  memotial  sLaba 
(1507)  peculiar  to  ccruin  churches  ot  Suiici,  and  recalling  (he 
period  when  icon  was  caieniively  worked  in  the  district.  There 
Day  benolicedSackville  College  (an  almshouse  founded  in  lieSI, 
and  St  Margaret's  home  and  orphanage,  founded  by  the  Rev 
John  Mason  Neale  (iSi3-iS66),  warden  of  Sackvilla  College. 
Brewing  and  brick  and  tile  making  an  carried  on.  In  the 
vicinity  (near  ForesI  Row  slalioiO  is  Ibe  golf  course  of  the  Royal 
Ashdown  ForesI  Golf  Club. 

Tbe  hundred  of  East  Crintteod  (Creneitede,  EstgreiHted) 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  count  of  Mortsin  in  ioS6,  but  no 
mention  of  a  vUl  or  manor  of  EasI  Crinslcad  is  made  in  the 
Domesday  Survey.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  the  hundred  was 
part  of  the  honour  of  Aquila,  then  in  the  king's  handi.  The 
honour  was  granted  by  him  to  Peter  ol  Savoy,  through  whom 
it  plMCd  10  his  niece  C^een  Eleanor.  In  the  neit  reign  the 
king's  mother  held  the  borough  ot  East  Criulead  u  pucel  of 
the  honour  of  Aquila.  East  Crinilead  was  included  in  a  grant 
by  Edward  111.  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Laocastei.  aiul  ii 
lenuined  part  ol  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  until  James  L  granted 
the  borough  to  Sir  George  Riven,  Ihmugb  whom  it  was  obtained 
by  the  Sickvilles,  earls  of  Dorset.  East  Giinslud  was  a  borough 
by  preiciiption.  In  the  iGlb  century  it  was  gaverned  by  an 
ilderEUn,  bailifl  and  constable. 


II  Iroi 


181.,  bi 


cnlrsi 


the  Rclsrni  Act.  lu  11S5  the  king  ordcnd  lh«  bis  mark 
CttBtMede  should  be  held  on  Saturday  intltid  ni  Sunday, 
lo  1116  the  inbabitaolt  of  the  town  were  (i*iiud  >  market 


dby 


■eck  00  Salucday  nnd  a  fair  every  year  on  the  eve  ol  St  Andrew 
and  two  days  following.  Charges  f .  granted  the  earl  of  Oonci 
a  nurliel  on  Thursday  instead  of  the  Saturday  markel,  and  fairs 
on  the  16th  of  April  and  the  lUh  ot  September  every  year. 
Thursday  is  Hill  Ibe  niuket-day,  and  cauJe-lairs  are  now  held 
on  the  disl  ot  April  and  the  ttth  of  December. 
EAST  HAH,  a  munidpat  borough  in  the  soulhero  parlia* 
Essei.  EngUind.  contiguous  to  West  Nan, 


]g  geographically  pa 
.(1901)96,018.  Itsr 


iwudei 


The  ■ 


irEdi 


irch  of  St  Mary  Magdalen 

Neville  who  clalnied  theeaKdom  ot  Wesimor' 
fund  in  the  ijlh  ceniuiy,  and  William  Slukeley,  the  antiquary, 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard.  Eul  Kan  wot  incoiporatrd 
in  1904,  and  among  its  munidpal  undenakiag*  it  ■  ledinical 
college  (190;)  Tbe  corporation  consists  of  s  mayor,  (t  ildermeii 
and  iS  councillors.     Area,  jjJo)  asres, 

EASTHAHPTOH,  a  township  of  Hampshire  county.  Mass.. 
U  S  A.,  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Fop.  (1900]  j6oj,  ti  whom 
lj]t  wen  toiiign-bom;(i90sl«8oS;  (1910)  8514.  Uisseivcdby 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hanlord 
railways,  and  by  interurbin  eletlfic  railways.  The  Inwnship 
is  generally  level,  and  is  surrounded  by  bigb  hills.  In  Eost- 
hompton  are  a  tree  public  library  and  WiUitlOD  Seminary;  tbe 
latter,  one  ol  tbe  oliIcK  and  largest  pcepamtoiy  schools  to  New 
England,  was  founded  ia  i84r  by  the  gifts  of  Samuri  WiUitloii 
(.795-1874)  and  Emily  Graves  Williston  (1797-1885).  Mr  and 
Mrs  WilluitiiD  built  up  the  Industry  ol  covering  buttons  wiib 
cloth,  at  Grsi  doing  the  work  by  band,  then  (1817)  eiperimeniing 
with  ma,chinery,  and  in  1848  building  a  factory  for  making  and 
covering  buttons.  As  the  soil  was  fertile  and  well  watered,  the 
township  had  been  agricultural  up  to  this  time.  It  is  DowckieBy 
devoted  lo  manufacturing.  Among  its  products  are  co4  ton  g^uds, 
especially  mercerised  goods,  for  the  monufaclDie  of  which  it  has 
one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  country;  rubber,  chrcad,  distic 
fabrics,  suspenders  and  buttons.  Parts  ot  Northampton  and 
Souibiinpton  were  incorporated  as  the  "  district  "  of  East' 
bamptoa  in  1785;  it  became  a  township  in  1809,  and  in  i>4i 
and  i8jo  aniteied  pans  of  Southampton. 

EAST  HAHPTOK.  a  township  ol  Suffolk  couiily.  New  York, 
in  theeitremeS.E,  part  ot  L/mg  Island,  occupying  the  pealntuti 
of  MonUuk.  and  bounded  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  ibeAtlantic Ocean, 
and  on  the  N.  by  Block  Island  Sound,  Gardiner's  Bay  and 
PccoBic  Bay,  Pop.  (1900)  1746;  (190s)  *)dji  (1910)  ejii. 
The  township,  15  m.  long  and  8  rl  at  its  gralest  i^dth  from 
(oulh,  has  an  irregular  nonb  coast-lioe  and  a  very 
regular  south  coast-line.  The  surface  is  rougher  to  the  wot 
ie!i\  large  lakes,  notably  Great  I^nd,  t  m. 
'  is  picturesque  and  the  township  is  much 
sta.  Montauk  Lighlbouse.  on  Turtle  Hill, 
iy  At  Montauk,  after  the  ^panish-Ainerican 
Wikoll,  a  large  U.S.  mllilaiy  camp.  The 
by  the  touthcm  division  ol  Iht  Long  Island 
lui  ol  which  is  Montauk.  Oiber  villages  el 
imniEt  tcSDris,  are;  Prnmised  Land,  Amagan- 
sett.  East  Uamfilan  and  Sag  lliibor;  the  last  n^med,  only  partly 
'  inship,  was  incorporated  in  1803  and  had  a  papulation 
of  1969  in  190a,  and  3084  in  1910.  Silverware  and  watch  case* 
ufactuied  here.  From  Sag  Harbor,  which  Is  a  port  of 
.  daily  sicaoier  runs  to  New  York  city.  The  village 
many  gifts  in  1906-1908  from  Mrs  Russelt  Sage.  Most 
ot  Ihepresent  township  was  bought  from  the  Indians  [Mod tanks, 
andShinnccocki)in.iMfor  about  £10.  through  the 
of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  by  nine  Massa- 
mootly  inhabitants  of  Lynn,  Uassachuv 


WiLht< 


'  other  f 


im  the  old  home  of  some  ol  iJie  ■ 
IS  165a  the  name  East  Hampton 
nt  1^  South  Hampton. 
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iM(,  when  ill  Long  IiUnd  puwd  ii 


Lc  ol  Y«k,  ibe 


etccpltoroccuional  appeals  lo  Co nneclicut.  In  i6SjCudincr's 
bland,  Kilted  by  Lion  Gudincr  in  ifijq  and  k  one  oC  ibt  6n1 

kpirl  of  Long  Iilind  and  oE  Eul  Hamplon  lownihip.  The 
EnglithtellJemcnuin  East  HarnpIDn  were  rcpciKdIyttiieiLfned 
by  pitala  «nd  pnvaleers.  »nd  ihere  sra  latny  ttonM  of  umsuie 
buried  by  CiptAiD  Kidd  on  Gaidmer't  liUnd  and  on  Montauk 
Poinl  Tbe  Ctinlon  Aodemy.  apened  in  EasI  Hamplan  village 
in  ijSs,  on  long  a  JKRioul  school.  Of  the  ehurctl  fauUC  here 
ui  i6u  (Bnl  Congregalional  and  i[l«  174;  Piesbylenan  in 
■overDinent),  Lymin  Beechcr  Has  pastor  in  i;«4-iSio:  and  in 
Eail  Hampton  vcrebambii  elder  children.  Whale  fishing  Has 
begun  in  East  Kamplanin  iA;s,  when  (our  Indians  sete  engaged 
by  whites  inolT-ihore  whiting;  taut  Sag  Harbor,  which  was  Gisl 
sellled  in  i7]o  and  was  held  by  the  British  after  the  battle  of 
Long  Island  u  a  stmU^e  naval  and  shipping  point,  became  the 
nnire  ol  the  whaling  b<is!n«s.  The  first  succcsbEuI  whaling 
voyage  was  made  fiom  Sag,Harl»r  in  1785,  and  although  the 
Embargo  mined  the  Eshing  for  a  time,  it  revived  during  tSjo- 
lljo.  Old  and  nunhaden  Ashing,  the  tatter  fur  the  minulaclute 
of  fish-oil  and  guano,  were  imporunt  lor  a  lime,  but  in  the 
■econd  half  ol  the  19th  century  Sag  Harbor  lost  its  commercial 

BAST  IHDIA  COIIPUrr,  an  Incorpontled  company  lor  ex- 
ploiling  (be  trade  witb  India  and  the  Far  East  In  the  i;th 
and  i8lh  centuries  East  India  companies  were  established  by 
Englaikd,  Holland,  Fi«nce.  Deomark,  Scotland,  Spam,  Austria 
and  Sweden.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
English  East  India  Company,  wliich  became  the  dominant 
povrerin  India,  and  only  handed  over  lla  lunctioni  to  the  British 
Covernmenl  in  iSjg  (see  also  DtncH  East  India  CoxraNv. 

The  English  East  India  Company  was  founded  at  llie  end  o( 
the  16th  century  in  order  to  compete  with  the  DuUh  merchants, 

who  had  obtained  a  practical  monopdy  al  the  trade 
^J"  with  the  Spite  Islands,  and  had  raised  the  pncc  of 
MJm  Ok     P'PP"  ^'^hl  3S.  to  ^-  per  lb-    Queen  Elizabeth  incor- 

poraled  it  by  royal  charter,  dated  December  31.  1600, 
under  the  title  o(  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants 
oILondon.tradlnginlo  the  East  Indies."  This  charter  conieried 
thesolc  righlollradingwilh  the  East  Indies,  I.e.  withall  countries 
lying  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the  Straits  ol  Magellan, 
upon  the  company  (or  a  term  of  1  s  yeaiB.  Unauthorised  inter- 
lopers were  liable  to  lorleilure  ol  ships  and  cargo.  There  were 
Hi  shareholders  in  tbe  original  Eut  India  Company,  with  a 
ea{H(al  ol  £;i,ooo:  the  first  guvemot  was  Sr  Thomai  Smythe. 
The  early  voyages  of  the  company,  from  1601  (a  i6ij.  are  dis- 
lingubhed  as  the  "  separate  voyages,"  because  the  subscribers 
individually  bore  the  coat  of  each  voyage  and  reaped  the  whole 
profits,  which  sddom  fell  betow  100%.  After  161 1  the  voyages 
were  conducted  on  the  joint  stock  system  loi  the  benefit  ol  the 
company  as  a  whole.  These  early  voyages,  whole  own  narra- 
tives may  be  read  in  Purchaa,  pushed  as  far  aa  Japan,  and  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  at  the  court  of  the  Great  MoguL  In 
i6io-i6it  Captain  Hippon  planted  the  first  En^ish  [aclories 
on  the  mainland  of  India,  at  Masidlpalam  and  at  PcttapoU  in 
ttiB  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  profitable  nature  of  the  company's 
trade  had  induced  James  I.  to  gtant  subsidiary  Gcencn  to  private 
traders:  hut  in  160)  he  mewed  the  company's  charter  "  lot 
ever,"  though  with  a  proviso  that  it  might  be  revoked  on  ihtee 
years'  notice  if  the  trade  should  not  prove  profitable  to  the  realm. 
Meanwhile  Friction  was  Btising  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  East  India  Companies.  The  Dutch  traden  considered 
_  that  they  had  prior  tighu  in  the  Far  East,  and  their 

^"'  ascendancy  in  the  Indian  ArcWpebgo  was  indeed 
'"z!!^  firmly  established  on  the  hasii  ol  territorial  dominion 

and  authority.  In  161]  they  made  advances  to  the 
English  cmnpany  with  a  suggestion  lor  co-operation,  but  the 
offer  was  declined,  and  tbe  oeit  lew  years  were  lertUe  in  disputes 
between  the  attDedtndenolbotkutiatis.    Inifiigwaantifted 


I  of  defence  "  to  prevent  ditpuMi  between  ibe  Efi(^ 
:h  companies.  When  it  was  prodsimed  in  ibc  int. 
h  solemnly  ceased  lor  the  space  of  an  hour,  iHiiie  tte 
d  English  fleets,  dressed  out  in  all  their  Sags  *od  wili 
nned,  saluted  each  other,  but  the  treaty  en^ed  is  tht 
that  stately  salutation,  and  perpetual  and  fruitl^ 


tDIcd   a 


idloin 


e  Duul 


exacted  for  the  heirs  of  the  victims.  IV 
was  that  the  English  company  tacitly  mJmitt^ 
s  to  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  Far  £•«, 


lainland  ol  li 


if  good  ships  for  the  East  Indian  trsde  had 
led  the  company  ini6oo  to  construct  their  dockyard  ■■  D«Hfard, 
from  which,  as  Monson  observes,  dates  "  the  increase 
oigreal  ships  in  England  "    Down  to  the  middle  of  the  JJ^^S 

unquestioned  pre-eminence  among  the  merchant  vessefi'iif  die 
world  Throughout  the  I7lh  century  they  had  to  be  prepared 
at  any  moment  to  fight  not  meirly  Malay  pirates,  but  the  armed 
trading  vessels  of  their  Dutch.  Fiench  and  Portuguese  rivals. 
Many  such  battles  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  East  Inifia 
Company,  and  usually  with  succcssiul  results. 

that  the  En^ish  East  India  Company  obtained  ■  practical 
monopoly  oi  the  Indian  trade.  In  i6jj,  a  year  after  n>^ 
the  Great  Mogul  had  granted  tl  theLbertyoi  trading  ••b*- 
throughout  Bengal.  Charles  I.  issued  a  litence  to  '*".*^ 
Courlen'j  rival  association,  kiMwn  as  "  llie  Assada  """"■'■ 
Merchants,"  on  the  ground  that  the  company  had  neglecied 
English  interests.  The  piratical  methods  of  their  rivals  disgraced 
the  cornpany  with  the  Mogul  officials,  and  a  modus  titaUi  was 
only  reached  in  1649.  In  1657  Cromwell  renewed  the  charlet  d 
1604,  providing  that  the  Intlian  trade  should  be  in  the  handa  id 
asingle  joint  stock  company  The  new  company  thus  formed 
bought  up  the  factories,  forts  and  privileges  of  the  old  one.  It 
was  further  consolidated  by  the  fostering  care  of  Charles  II., 
who  granted  it  five  important  chatters.    From  a  simolc  tndiu 


cotdingly  in  i6g«,  when  the  thi 
1  and  Bombay  had  lately  been  e 
■   ■     "       India  Company  be 


loiU: 


n  India:- 


"The  it 


ol  0 


maintain  our  foice  when  twenty  accidents  may  Inlenvpt  our 
trade,  'tis  thai  must  make  us  a  oatioa  in  India;  without  that 
we  art  but  a  great  number  ol  interlopers,  united  by  His  Majeily 's 
royal  chSTler,  fit  only  10  trade  where  nohi 


jr  inli 


bthal 


the  wse  Dutch,  in  all  thcit  general  advices  that  we  hi 
write  ten  paragraphs  concerning  their  govemment,  their  dvil 
and  maitaty  policy,  warfare,  and  the  increase  of  their  revenue, 
for  one  paragraph  ihey  write  concerning  trade,"  Prom  this 
moneDt  the  history  of  the  transactions  ol  the  East  Indil  Com- 
pany becoras  the  history  of  British  India  (see  iMDtA:  Histtrj). 
Here  weshaHonly  trace  theliter  changes  in  the  constitution  and 
powers  of  the  ruling  body  itself. 

Tbe  great  prosperity  of  the  company  under  the  Sestoniiob 
and  the  immense  profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  attracted  a  number 
ol  private  traders,  both  outside  merchants  and  dis- 
missed or  retired  servants  ol  the  company,  who  came    J**"" 
to  be  known  as  "inlerlopen."    In  i6gj  the  case  of  *»■■■ 
Tlaomaa  Sandys,  an  interloper,  raised  the  whole  qiuallm  of  tht 
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luyll  prengatlve  la  crate  m  monopoly  of  the  Indian  IiwIb. 
The  att  viu  iritd  by  Judge  Jcffrtyi,  who  upheld  the  nyti 

lo[Hng  conlinucd  and  Laid  the  FoundaLion  of  many  great  Istlune^ 
By  1691  the  iuidiloperi  had  fotried  themstlvet  into  a  new 
lociely,  mceling  at  Dgwgale,  aod  rivalling  the  old  company; 
the  cue  wu  carried  before  the  Iloute  oF  Common),  which  de- 
clared in  1694.  thai  "all  the  bubjecu  ol  England  have  equal 
right  to  tcade  to  the  Eut  Indies  unless  prohibited  by  att  oF 
pocliamcat."  This  drciuon  led  up  la  the  act  oI  lAgS,  which 
created  a  new  Eut  India  Company  in  consideration  ol  a  toao 
of  two  millions  to  the  stale.  The  old  company  subaciibcd 
£jij,aoo  and  became  the  dominant  factor  in  the  new  bodyi 
while  at  Ihe  tame  tima  it  reliiDed  ill  charter  [or  three  yeara. 
iti  liclorics.  lorti  and  assured  posjtiell  in  India.    The  rivalry 

India,  until  ihey  were  finally  amilgamaied  by  a  iiipaiiiie  in- 
denture  between  the  companies  and  Queen  Anne  {i;oi),  which 
wu  ratified  under  Ihe  Godolphin  Award  (1708).  Under  ihii 
■ward  the  company  wai  id  lend  the  naiiun  £j,ioo,aoo,  and  its 
eadiiiiue  ptiviieges  were  to  cease  at  three  yeara'  notice  after 
Ibis  amount  had  been  repaid.  But  by  thii  lime  the  need  for 
permncnce  in  the  Indian  establishment  began  to  be  fell,  while 
parliament  would  not  relinquish  its  privilege  ol  "  milking  " 
the  company  (torn  time  to  lime.  In  i;ii  an  act  was  passed  con- 
liDuinc  the  privileges  of  the  company  even  afler  Ihcir  fund  should 
be  redeemed;    ia  17JO  the  charter  was  prolonged  until  J766, 

loan  ol  a  million.  This  million  was  required  lor  the  war  with 
France,  which  eilended  to  India  and  involved  the  Englbh  and 
French  CD  mpanits  there  in  long-drawn  hosiiLittci,  in  which  the 

So  long  as  Ihe  company's  chief  business  was  Ihsl  ol  trade,  It 
was  lefl  ID  manage  its  own  aSsin.  The  original  charter  of 
j^  Elizabeth  had  placed  Its  control  in  Ihe  hands  ol  I 

tBMMV     govenioi  and  a  committee  ol  twenty' 
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r  their  eei 


benecosary 

the  British  government  should  have  some  control  over  Ihe 
OTiei  thus  acquired.  Lord  North's  Regulating  Act  (iT7i) 
a  the  governor  of  Bengal— Warren  Ha«lingi-lo  the  rank 
wcmor-general.  and  provided  that  his  nomination,  though 
:  by  a  court  of  directors,  should  in  future  be  subject  to  ihe 
nil  ol  ibe  cTQwn;  in  conjunction  wiih  a  council  of  four, 
as  entrusted  with  the  power  of  peace  and  war;  a  supreme 
:  of  judicaiure  was  established,  to  which  the  judges  were 
inted  by  the  crown;  and  legislative  power  was  conferred 
■      ■  ' '        indl.    Mett  followed  Pitt's 


India  Bill  (ijl 


rated  ll 
e  English  govemmt 


le  polilical. 


mlHliry  and  financial  superintendence  over  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India.  Thhi  bill  firal  aulhoriied  the  historic  phrase 
"governor-general  Id  council."  From  this  date  Ihe  direction 
of  Indian  policy  passed  definitely  from  the  company  to  the 
govemor-genernl  In  India  and  Ihe  ministi?  in  London.  In  iHij 
Lord  Liverpool  passed  a  bill  which  (urlher  gave  the  board  of 
control  auiborily  over  the  company's  commercial  (tansaclioni, 
and  abolished  Its  monopoly  of  Indian  trade,  whilst  leaving  ii 
the  monopoly  of  the  valuable  tnde  with  China,  chiefly  In  (ca. 
Finally,  under  Earl  Crey'iacl  of  iSjj,  the  company  was  deprived 
Dl  this  monopoly  also.     Its  property  was  then  seoiied  on  the 

m  Ihe  Indian  revenue.     Hence- 
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and  eaffcised  only  admii-i 

could  not,  in  the  nature  ol  things,  be  permanent,  ana  in< 
cilaclysm  Of  the  Indian  Mutiny  was  f<d1oHed  by  the 
transference  of  Indian  administration  from  Ihe  company 
crown,  sta  the  md  of  August  iSjS. 


and  the  Malay 


tense,  to  the  whole  area  of  India,  Further  India  1 
Archipelago,  In  dltlinclion  from  the  V 
lime  of  their  discoreiy,  were  taken  lo  be  the  enreme  pans  of 
the  lodiao  region.  Tlie  term  "  East  Indies  "  ia  still  sometime* 
applied  to  the.Malay  Archipelago  (g.v.)  alone,  and  the  phrase 
"  Dutch  East  Indies"  is  commonly  used  to  denole  the  Dutch 
possessionswhich  constitute  the  greater  part  of  that  aichipdago. 
The  Dutch  themselves  use  the  term  NtderlandKh-ltdil. 

EASTLAK&  SIH  CHARLEl  LOCK  (iTSJ-iMj),  Eoglish 
pamier,  was  bom  on  tie  17th  of  November  1793  at  Plymoulb, 
where  his  father,  a  man  of  unrommon  ^fts  but  of  inddenl 
temperament,  was  solicitor  lo  the  admirally  and  judge  advocate 
ol  Ihe  admiralty  court.  Chacla  was  educated  (like  Sit  Joshua 
Reynolds)  at  the  Flympton  gianimat-school,  and  In  London  at 
the  Charterhouse.  Towaids  1809,  partly  through  the  influence 
of  his  fellow-Devonian  Haydon,  of  whom  he  became  a  pupil, 
he  determined  to  be  a  painter;   he  also  studied  in  the  Royal 
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school. 
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liFe  to  the  Daughter  of  Jairus."  In  1S14  he'  was  commissioned 
to  copy  some  oF  ike  pointing  ejected  by  Napoleon  in  the 
Louvre;  he  relumed  toEnglaadin  181;,  and  practised  poTtrail- 
pilnting  at  Plymouth.  Ken  he  saw  Napoleon  a  captive  on 
the  "  Bclleropbon  ";  from  a  boat  he  made  some  sketches  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  afterwards  painted,  from  thrse  sketches 
and  fiom  memoty,  a  llfe-si»d  full-length  portrait  of  him  (with 
some  of  hb  officers)  which  was  pronounced  a  good  likeness; 
it  hdonp  ID  the  martiuesi  of  Lansdowne.  In  1817  Eastlake 
went  10  Italy;  in  1819  lo  Greece;  in  ig«  back  to  Italy,  where 
he  rettuined  altogeihei  fourteen  yean,  chiefly  in  Rome  and  in 
FettarL 
In  iSiT  he  eihihiied  at  Ihe  Royal  Academy  his  picture  of  the 
[sdas.  who  {as  narrated  by  Plutarch  in  Ihe  life  of 
I,  rushing  naked  out  of  hb  bath,  performed  prodigies 
against  the  Thebsn  host.  This  was  the  first  work  that 
]  much  notice  to  the  name  of  Eastlake.  who  in  conse- 
Dblained  his  election  as  A.R.A.;  In  iSjo,  when  he 
10  England,  he  was  chosen  R.A.  In  1850  he  succeeded 
president  ol  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  knighted, 
this,  in  1S41,  he  had  been  aiqjointed  secretary  to  Ihe 
nmission  for  decorating  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
led  this  post  untn  the  commission  was  dissolved  in  1861. 
In  184]  he  was  madekeeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  a  post 
which  he  resigned  in  184J  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate 
purchase  that  roused  much  animadversion,  a  portrait  trroneouily 
ascribed  to  Holbein;  in  1855,  director  of  the  sUme  institution, 
with  more  eitended  powers.  During  his  directorship  he  pur. 
chasedforthegaUeryisspictures,  mostly  of  the  Italian  schools. 
He  became  also  a  D.C.L,  of  f)iford,  F  R.S.,  a  chevalier  of  Ihe 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  member  of  various  foreign  academies. 

In  1S49  he  marriedMiis  Eliisbclh  Rigby,who  had  already  then 
hecoracknownasawriletftrlUTi/rimWefloftic,  1B4T;  Lanman 
Talts,  1846;  The  JrmtSj.  1848)  and  as  a  contributor  lo  Ihe 
Quatlnlj  RnlrB.    LadyEastlake  [i8o9-i893)hadlor  someyeais 

naturally  devoted  more  altenlion  lo  them,  translating  Waagen's 
Tranm  0/  Art  in  Grtal  Brilaiti  (1854-1857),  and  com[Jeting 
Mn  Jameson's  HiiloTy  af  irar  Luri  in  Workt  o/  Art.  In  1865 
Sir  Chiries  Eastlake  fell  ill  at  Milnn;  and  he  died  at  Pisa  on  ihe 
14th  of  December  in  the  same  year.    Lady  Eastlake,  who  sur- 

wriler  on  arl  (Fm  Crtal  'poinlns.  188].  Src),  and  had  a  large 
circle  of  friends  among  Ihe  ino5t  interesting  men  and  women  of 
the  day.    In  i8Sc  she  published  a  volume  of  LtUaiJrtm  Fratut 
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describing  events  [0  Psrij  during  1789),  wriitcn  by  btt  r»lher, 
Ednaid  Rigby  (i;47-i8ii),  ■  distinguished  Noiwich  doctoi 
who  w»s  kaomi  bUd  lot  hii  practical  interest  in  igricuiiLie,  »nd 
irho  is  wid  to  hkve  nude  known  the  Eying  ibutije  to  Norwich 
nunufacturcn. 

As  a  painler,  Sir  Charles  Esstlake  was  gentle,  himwnioui, 
diligent  uid  csnect;  lacking  hre  of  Invention  or  oi  execution; 
eclectic,  without  beingeiactiyimilalive;  inSuenced  rather  by  a 
love  of  Ideal  grace  and  beauty  than  by  any  marked  bcnl  of 
Isdivjduil  power  or  vigorous  origiDBlity.  Amoof  hii  principal 
woriis  {wliich  were  not  numerous,  51  being  the  total  exhibited  in 
Ihe  A(a(|einy)  are^  iSiS,  "  FtlgrUns  arriving  in  sight  ol  Rome  " 
(repeated  in  18^5  and  i8j6.  and  perhaps  bn  the  whole  his 
duj-d-amrt);  iSj9,  "  Byron's  Dteam  "  (in  the  Tale  Gallery); 
l8j4,  the  "  Escape  of  Fnnceico  di  Carrara  "  (a  duplicate  in 
the  Tale  CiUtry);  1S41,  "  Christ  Lamenting  over  Jenualem  " 
(ditto);  184J,  "  Hagar  and  lihmid  ";  1S45.  "  Com\a  ";  iS^q, 
"Helena";  1851,  "Ippolila  Totelli  ";  1S5J,  "  Violanle  "; 
iSjS.  "  Beatrice."  These  feDisle  beads,  ol  a  refined  semi-ideal 
quality,  with  something  ol  Venetian  giow  of  tint,  are  the  moat 
lalisfacloiy  apeciciens  of  Easllalie's  work  to  an  artiit'i  eye. 
He  was  an  accomplished  and  judidnus  scholar  in  matters  of  art, 
and  published,  in  iSto,  a  Irantlation  of  Goethe's  Tluory  of 
Ce/wri;  in  184J  (his  chief  literary  work)  if ofcria/j/iTr  a //ii/ory 
e/Oil-Painiint.  especially  valuable  as  regards  the  Flemish  school; 
in  ii4S,CimlnhdinuUUuLiUraliirt  ofUuFifu  Aril  (a second 
series  wascdited  by  I^yEastlake  in  ]£70,andaccorapanied  by  a 
Memoir  from  fier  pen);  in  E85T  and  1855.  translated  editions  ol 
Kugler'i  Hillary  of  llu  IUHbti  School  of  PainlHii,  and  Haadbock 
afPairriine  (new  edition,  by  Udy  Eastlakc,  1874). 

See  W.  Cosmo  Monlthouie,  Ficlnui  »y  Sir  Ckvia  Eailfak.  milk 
Uetnl-liiaU  ani  trUual  Stekk  {1S75).  (W.  M.  R.) 

BAST  UVBRPOOL.  a  city  nl  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
CD  Ihe  Ohio  river,  about  106  m,  S.E.  ol  ClevcUnd.  Fop.  (iSgo) 
>o.0S^;  (1900)  1(1.485,  of  whom  9111  were  fonngn-bom;  (iQio 
ceosui)  10,387.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway,  by 
rivet  steamboats,  and  by  inlenirban  electric  lines.  Next  to 
Trenton,  New  Jctwy.  East  Liverpool  is  the  most  important 
place  in  the  Uoiled  States  for  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware and  pottery.  4859  out  ol  its  5118  wage-earoets,  or  (ii'9%. 
being  employed  inlhbindustty  in  1905,  when  ts,j7j,(lji  (8j  j% 
of  the  value  ol  all  its  factory  products)  was  the  value  of  the 
earthenware  and  poiteiy.  No  other  city  in  the  United  States 
is  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery;  in  190S 
there  were  3)  policrise  in  the  city  and  iu  immediate  vicinity. 
The  manufactute  of  while  ware,  begun  in  1871.  is  the  most 
important  brand)  of  the  h)dusl>y— almost  half  of  the  "  cream- 
coloured."  white  gtanile  ware  and  semiviueoui  potcelain  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  190J  (in  value,  U,3M^6i  out  of 
t9,i9S,70j}  being  manufactured  in  East  Liverpool.  Though 
there  are  large  clay  deposits  in  the  vicinity,  very  lit  lie  of  it  can  be 
used  for  crockery,  and  most  of  the  clay  used  in  the  city's  potteries 
isobtainedfromotherstalcs;  some  of  it  is  imported  fiom  Europe. 
After  1871  a  brge  number  of  skilled  English  pottery-workers 
settled  in  the  dty.  The  city's  product  of  potlcty,  lerra-colta 
and  fireclay  inctMsed  from  ti,ij7,o6j  to  $4,105,100  from  1890 
to  1900.  and  in  the  latter  year  almost  equalled  that  of  Trcn(oa, 
N.J.,  the  two  dtie*  logctbcr  produciog  more  than  half  (500%) 
ol  Ihe  loUl  poitery  pioduci  of  the  United  Sialcs;  in  1905  East 
Liverpool  and  Trenton  togelher  produced  411%  of  the  total 
value  of  the  country's  pottery  product.  The  tnunicipality  owns 
and  operates  its  waterworks.  East  Liverpool  was  settled  in 
1798,  and  was  incorporaled  in  1834. 

EASt  LOHDOH.  a  town  of  the  Cape  province,  South  Africa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Buflalo  river,  in  3s°  i'  S,  Jj'  55"  E.,  SM  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Cape  Town  hy  sea  and  «66  m.  S.  of  JohannediutR  by 
rail.  Pop.doM)  >S,i)o,of  whom  14.(174  were  whites.  Thelown 
is  picturesquely  vtualed  on  both  sides  of  the  rivet,  which  it 
spanned  by  a  combined  road  and  railway  bridge.  The  railway 
terminus  and  business  quarter  are  on  the  east  side  on  the  top  ol 
the  cliffs,  which  rise  150  ft.  above  ihe  river.  In  Oifoid  Street, 
the  chief  tboraughfarc,  is  the  town  hall,  a  handsome  buildmg 


erected  in  1898,  Higher  up  a  nnmbet  of  chotclie*  ud  m  tAti 
are  grouped  round  Vuicent  Square,  a  laige  open  space.  Id  coagt- 
quence  of  the  excellent  sea  bathing,  and  the  beauty  of  tlie  riwi 
hanks  above  the  town,  East  London  is  the  chief  seaside  haUda; 
resort  of  the  Cape  province.  The  town  is  the  entrepot  of  a  liik 
agricultural  district,  including  the  Transkei,  BasotolaDd  &Ad  the 
south  of  Orange  Pree  Stale,  and  the  port  of  tbe  Cape  mum 
Johannesburg.  It  ranka  tliird  among  the  porta  of  the  pmviu. 
The  roadstead  is  exposed  and  insecure,  but  tlie  iniker  baebeist, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  £1,000,000,  is  protected  fmn  al 
winds.  A  shifting  sand  bar  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  bia 
the  building  of  training  walls  and  dred^ng  have  increttAed  the 
minimum  depth  of  water  to  19  ft.  From  the  eut  iMBk  irf  the 
Bullalo  a  j^er  and  from  Ihe  west  hank  abreakwater  project  IDts 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  entrance  being  450  fL  wide,  ledwcd 
between  tbe  trairung  walls  to  150  ft.  Tbere  a  extensive  wharf 
accommodation  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  stesimers  oi  over 
Sooo  tons  can  moor  alongside.  There  is  a  patent  slip  eajiaUe 
ol  taking  vessels  of  1000  tons  dead  weight.  An  aerisl  Med 
ropeway  from  the  river  bank  to  the  town  greatly  faciliuio  tbe 
ddivery  of  cargo.  The  Imports  are  chiefly  teitilea,  bftrdwMV 
and  provisions,  the  exports  mainly  wool  and  moliair.  Tte 
value  of  tbe  town  in  190S  was  £4,io8,oo(>,  and  tfce 
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ion  to  the  necessities  «f  the 

iritish,  requiring  a  port  neuef 
)l  war  than  those  then  existing,  selected  ■  site  at  Ihe 
be  Buffalo  river,  and  m  1K47  the  tint  cargo  ol  niliuiy 
landed.  A  fort,  named  Glamorgan,  wasbuilt,»bd  tie 
lanently  occupied.    Around  this  military  post  grew 

-   ■- '--  -IS  Port  Rex.    Numbers  of  iu  h- 

lerman  immigrants  wbo  settled  il 
le  prosperity  of  the  town  dates  from  Ike 
era  01  railway  ana  port  development  In  the  last  decade  of  the 
loth  century.  In  187;  the  value  of  the  exports  was  £lilJSoi 
and  that  of  the  imports  isi'.ou.  Iji  1904  the  value  of  the 
exports  was  £1,165,938  and  that  ol  tbe  imports  £4.688,41$.  In 
1907  the  exports,  notwithstanding  a  period  of  severe  trade 
depression,  were  valued  at  £1.475,355.  but  the  imports  had  falka 
to  £],3S4,63J. 

EASTOH.  a  city  sod  the  connly-seat  of  Northamptoo  eooniy. 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  al  the  conGuence  of  the  Lehigh  river  a^ 
BushtiiilCreekwiih  the  Delaware. aboultem.N.olPhitaddpha. 
Pop.  (1890)  14.481 ;  (1900)  JS,ij8,  of  whom  1135  were  fotngo- 
born;  (1910  census)  18,513.  Esston  is  served  by  the  Central 
of  New  ;erscy,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  ihc  Uhigh  &  Hudson  Rivet 
and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  li  Western  railways,  and  is 
connected  by  canals  with  the  anlhradte  coal  region  to  the 
north-west  and  with  Btiiiol.  Pa.  A  bridge  acroaa  the  Ddanare 
river  cmnecU  it  with  FhiUipsburg.  New  Jenty,  which  ia  sened 
by  the  Pennsylvania  railway.  The  cily  is  bull  ton  rolling  crouDd. 
commanding  pleasant  views  of  hill  and  river  scenery.  Many 
fine  residences  oveilook  city  and  country  fnm  tbe  hillsides,  and 
a  Carnegie  library  is  promiocnt  among  the  public  buihiiap. 
Lafayette  College,  a  Frcsbyteiian  institution  opened  ia  ttji. 
is  finely  situated  on  a  blufl  north  ol  Ihe  Bushkili  and  Ddawate. 
The  college  provides  the  following  courses  ol  uistitKtiDO: 
graduate,  classical,  Latin  scientific,  general  sdeniiSc.  dv3 
engineering,  dectrical  engineering,  mining  engineering  and 
chemical;   in  1908  it  had  38  instruclon  and  441  stndeola,  ijt 

Overlooking  Ihe  Bushkili  is  the  Easton  Cemetery,  in  which  b 
the  grave  of  George  Taylor  (1716-1781).  a  signer  ol  tbe  Dedan- 
tton  of  Independence,  with  a  monument  ol  Italian  maiUe  to 
bis  memory.  Among  the  dty's  manufactures  are  silk,  hasoy 
and  knit  goods.  Sour,  malt  liquors,  brick,  tile,  drills,  lumber  aBd 
planing  mill  pn>ducts  and  organs;  in  1905  the  value  ol  all  ibe 
factory  picducis  was  (5.654,594,  of  which  ti,i«o.5<)3.  or  *a-fX, 
was  the  value  of  the  tUk  manulaeturei.  Eaiton  is  the  comiaiRial 
centre  of  an  imporUnt  mining  region,  which  produces,  in  ptt. 
liculsr,  Iran  ore.  soapstone,  cement,  slate  and  building  ttona. 
The  munidpality  owns  and  operates  so  clecttic-bghtia|  plaal. 
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BmIoa  hi  k  gudea  ipnl  of  the  Induiu,  and  bat,  beoatc  Ihcy 
wouJd  not  negoLiaU  ciscvrhere,  HVC14I  important  tmtus  tftit 
Budcbctwcin  i;s6Bnd  i/fiiduiinctlie  FrencbandlodiiB  Wtr. 
Theplacs  wukid  out  in  17J1,  and  wu  made  the  cauniy-mt 
bI  lit  newly  erected  county.  Il  wai  incoiponted  *s  s  boiougli 
in  i7lg,  received  a  ne»  borough  i^haiUi  in  iSij.uid  in  iSSywai 
cbaiUied  as  a  ciiy.    South  Eaatoa  wu  anoexod  in  iSgS. 

BAST  OKAHO^  a  cily  or  Ebu  county,  Mew  JeiHy.  U.S.A., 
{ntbeiianh-ca>terDpulattlKsUte,idjoJaingtheaiya[N< 
and  about  11  m.  W.  of  Mew  Yoik  cily.  Pop.  (1S90)  13,181; 
<I9ao)  llijoi,  of  whom  jgso  were  loreign-boni  and  141 
aegna;  (1010  cinsut)  34,371-  It  ii  icrved  by  Ihe  Mi 
Eiaex  divilion  of  the  Delaware,  LacUwannn  &  Weatcrri  ] 
Ukd  by  ihe  Onngi  branch  of  the  Eiie  (the  former  baving 
four  italioni— AnipcR,  Grove  Stieei,  Eut  Orange  and  BHci 
Cburch),  and  is  connected  with  Newark,  Onnge  and  Weil 
Orange  by  eltclricline.  The  city  coven  an  area  of  about  4  «)■  hl, 
and  biu  broad.  welt-pavcdslieci3,bacdend  with  fine  ihade  trees 
(under  Ihe  jurisdiction  of  a  "  Shade  T™  Commission  ").  It  is 
priourily  a.  tesidential  wbuib  of  New  Yoik  and  Newark,  and 
hai  many  beauiiiul  home*;  with  Orange,  West  Orange  and 
South  Orange  il  forms  virtually  one  communily,  popularly 
known  as  ■'  the  Ch-ingei."  The  public  school  lysicm  is  eicellent, 
uid  the  cily  has  a  Carnegie  library  (19J3),  wiEh  more  than 
ai.oco  volumes  in  1907.  Among  the  principal  buildings  ate 
several  attractive  churches,  the  city  hall,  and  the  club-house  of 
Ihc  Woman's  Club  of  Orange.  Tlie  principal  manufactures  of 
East  Orange  are  electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies 
(the  lacloiy  of  the  Crocker-Whedcr  Co.  being  here— in  a  part 
ol  the  city  known  as  "  Ampere  "}  and  pharmaceutical  maleiials. 
The  to^at  value  of  Ihe  city's  faclotr  products  in  1005  wai 
t',S'^.SS'-  EJut  Orange  has  a  fine  wsiei-wotki  system,  which 
{towns  and  operaies;  Ihc  water  supply  is  obtained  from  aitesiaa 
wdla  at  While  Oaks  Ridge,  in  the  township  of  hlilbura  (about 
]om.  from  the  city  hall);  thence  the  water  Is  pumped  to  a  steel 
reinforced  reservoir  (capacity  5,000,000  gallons)  on  Ihc  mountain 
back  of  South  Orange,  Jn  iSfij  the  township  ol  East  Orange 
was  separated  (torn  the  township  of  Oiange,  which,  in  turn,  ha ' 
bceo  separated  from  the  township  of  Newark  in  tfioti.  An  & 
of  the  New  Jersey  legislalucc  in  1895  created  the  oEice  ol  towi 
■hippresident,  with  power  of  appointment  and  veto.  Four  yea 
later  East  Orange  was  chailcicd  as  a  cily. 

See  H.  Whiliemore.  Tin  Pnundcr,  and  Buildiri  V  Ot  Otiui 
(Newark.  1S96). 

BASTPORTi  a  dty  and  port  of  entry  of  Washington  county, 
Haine,U,S.A.,co-«tcniivewiih  Moose  IslandiaPassamaquoddy 
Bay,aboul  190m.  E.N.E.of  Portland.  Pop,  (iSqo)  4908;  (1900) 
SJlt  (liS4  lordgn-bom);  (1910)  4961.  Il  is  served  by  the 
Washington  County  railway,  and  by  ilcamboat  lines  10  Boston, 
Portland  and  Calais,  ll  is  the  most  caslem  city  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  is  sparmcd  by  a  bridge.  The  harbour  is  well 
protected  from  the  winds,  and  the  tide,  which  rises  and  falls 
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Tlie  cily  is  built  on  ground  ilojMng  gently 
and  commands  delightful  views  of  the  bay,  in  wnicn  iDCic  arc 
■eveial  islands.  Its  principd  industry  is  the  canning  of  sardines^ 
there  are  also  dam  canncifes.  Shoes,  muslaid,  decorated  tin, 
and  shoohs  are  manufactured,  and  fish  and  lobsters  arc  shipped 
ftom  here  in  the  se»*in.  The  city  is  the  poll  of  entry  for  the 
customs  district  of  Passamaquoddy;  in  19a!  its  imports  were 
valued  at  (994,961,  and  its  eiports  at  ti.iS5,79>.  Easlport 
was  first  settled  about  ijRj  by  fishermen;  il  became  a  port  of 
entry  in  1790,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  179!,  and  was 
chsilered  as  a  city  in  1S93,  Il  was  a  nalorious  place  for 
smuggling  under  the  Embargo  Acts  o(  iSo;  and  iSoS.  On  the 
iilh  of  July  1814,  during  the  war  of  iSii,  il  was  taken  by  the 
British.  As  Ihe  British  government  claimed  the  islands  of 
Passamaiiuoddy  Bay  under  the  treaty  of  1783.  the  British 
forces  retained  possession  of  Eastpoit  after  the  cl<«e  of  the  war 
and  held  it  under  mania)  law  until  July  iSig,  when  it  was 
luriLndcied    in    atcoidance   with   the  decision    rendered   in 


Novembci  iSit  by  conuusaioners  appoinled  tmder  Artlde  IV. 

of  Ihe  treaty  ol  Ghent  (1814),  Ibis  decision  awarding  Moose 
Island,  Dudley  Island  and  Frederick  Island  to  the  United  Sutei 
and  the  other  islands,  including  the  Island  ol  Grand  Maiian  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  Cical  Britain. 

EAST  PROVIDENCB,  a  township  of  Providence  county, 
Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  side  ol  Providence  river,  opposite 
Providence.  Fop.  (1S90]  8411;  (1900)  11,13s,  of  whom  1067 
were  foieign-bomj  (1910  census)  ii,SoS.  Ana,  iii  sq.  m- 
It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Ilaven  &  Hartford  railway. 
Ilhasa  rolling  surface  and  contains  several  villages,  oneol  which, 
known  as  RumlonI,  has  important  manulactoiirs  of  chemicals 
and  electrical  supplies.  South  ol  this  village,  along  the  river 
bank,  are  several  altraclive  lummer  resorts,  Hunt^  Mills, 
Silver  Spring,  Riverside,  Vanity  Fair,  Kettle  Point  and  Bullock's 
Point  being  promineni  among  them.  In  190;  the  faciory 
products  of  the  township  were  valued  at  tjMS.iSS-  The 
oyster  trade  is  important.  It  was  within  the  present  limits  ot 
this  township  that  Roger  WiUiams  established  lumself  in  Ihe 
spring  of  i6je,  unliE  he  learned  that  the  place  was  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  tbe  IMymoulh  Colony.  About  1&44  it  was  settled 
by  a  company  from  Weymouth  as  a  part  of  a  town  of  Rehobotb. 
In  iSii  Rehobotb  was  divided,  and  the  wcil  part  was  made  the 
township  of  Sctkonk.  Finally,  in  1S61,  it  was  decided  that  the 
west  part  of  Seckonk  belonged  to  Rhadi-  Island,  and  in  the 
following  year  that  part  was  incorporated  as  the  township  ol 

EAST  PBUSSIA  iOU-Prauscn) ,  the  easternmost  province  of 
the  kingdom  o(  Prussia,  bounded  on  Ihc  N,  by  the  Bailie,  on  Ihe 
E.  and  S.W.  by  Russia  and  Russian  Poland,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Prussian  province  of  West  Prusiia.  It  has  an  area  of  14,184 
sq,  m,,  and  had,  in  1905.3  papulation  ol  1,015.741.  It  shares  in 
the  general  cbaiaclcristics  of  the  great  north  German  plain, 
but.  though  tow,  iusurfacc  is  by  no  means  absolutely  Oat,  as  the 
southernhalf  is  traversed  by  a  ktw  ridge  or  pbteau,  which  at  laini 
a  height  of  1015  It.  at  a  point  neat  the  western  boundary  ol  the 
province.  This  plateau,  here  named  the  Prussian  Sccnplalle,  is 
thickly  sprinkled  with  small  lakes,  among  which  a  the  Spiiding 
Sec,  46sq-m.  in  client  and  the  largest  inland  lakcJn  the  IVussian 
monarchy.  The  coast  is  lined  with  low  dunes  or  sandhills,  in 
Irani  of  which  lie  the  laigc  littoral  lakes  or  lagoons  named  the 
Ftisches  Half  and  the  Kurisches  Haff.  The  first  of  these  receives 
the  waters  of  the  l^ogat  and  the  Pregct,  and  Ihc  other  those 
of  the  Memcl  or  Nlcmcn.  East  Prussia  is  the  coldest  port  of 
Germany,  Its  mean  annual  icmperature  being  about  44"  F., 
while  the  mean  January  temperature  ot  Tilsit  is  only  15°.  The 
rainfall  is  14  in.  per  annum.  About  half  the  province  Is  under 
tillage;  18%  is  occupied  by  f uresis,  and  about  13%  by  meadows 
nndpasluns.  The  most  fcillle  soil  isfoundin  Ihe  valleys  of  Ihe 
Pregel  and  the  Memel,  but  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Baltic 
pbtcau  and  the  district  to  the  north  of  the  Memel  consist  in 
great  part  ofsterilc  moor,  sand  and  bog.  The  chief  crops  are  ryt, 
oats  and  potatoes,  while  fku  Is  cultivated  in  the  district  of 
Eimeland,  between  the  Fassaige  and  the  upper  AHc.  East 
Prussia  is  the  hcadquarlen  of  the  hoTse-brceding  ol  the  country, 
and  contains  Ihe  principal  government  stud  of  Trakehncn; 
numerous  cattle  are  alsofatlened  on  Ihc  rich  pastutcsof  the  river- 
valleys.  The  extensive  woods  In  Ihc  soulh  part  of  the  province 
harbour  a  few  wolves  and  lynxes,  and  Ihe  elk  is  still  preserved 
in  Ihe  forest  of  IbCDhoTsl,  near  the  Kurisches  Hall.  Thelisheiies 
in  the  lakes  and  haHs  are  of  some  importance;  but  the  only 
mineral  product  of  note  is  amber,  which  is  found  in  the  peninsula 
of  Ssmland  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part  bl  Ihc 
worid.    Manufactures  are  almost  confined  to  the  principal  to 
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ilso  the  principal  lakes,  but  is  v 
by  Ihe  heavy  dues  exacted  at  the  Russian  frontier.  A  brisk 
lorcign  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  scapotli  of  KSnigsberg, 
the  capital  of  Ihe  province,  and  Memel,  the  eiports  conusting 
maintyoflimbcrand  grain. 
The  poputalioo  of  tbe  province  w 
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includid  i,6$8^5  PraloUBU,  i(S9,Tg6  Ronun  Cithalia  and 
IJ.Btt  Jen.  Tbc  Roman  Catholici  are  munly  confined  to  Ihe 
diitricl  of  Enndind.  in  whicb  tbc  ordinaTy  proportiona  oE  the 
conltfDona  arecompletdy  revmcd.    Tbe  bulk  oi  Ihc  inhabilasli 

l^cries(HaauriansorMa50vi:tiia)inlhe  uulh  part  of  Ifae  pioviiicc, 
and  175,000  Uthuaniani  in  the  north-  A$  in  other  provinces 
where  the  Polish  dement  ia  Strang,  East  Ptufl^a  is  somewhat 
below  the  general  average  of  the  kingdom  in  education.  There 
isauDiverutyal  Kfinigsberg. 
See  Lohmeycr.  Ciiikuiu  nm  Oil-<ii,d  Will- Fnuiia  (Cotha, 

md  Wta-Pnuim  {Berlin,  igm),  and  Ou-Prtiaiat.  Laai  wmI  VM 
(Stotliarl,  1901-I90I}. 

BAnWICK.  BDVARD  BACRROUSB  (i8i4-iSS]>,  Btitiih 
Orientalist,  wu  bom  in  1B14,  a  member  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
family.  Educated  at  Chancthouic  and  at  Oifocd,  he  jinned 
tbe  Bombay  infantry  in  i8]6,  but,  owing  to  his  talent  tor 
languages,  was  soon  given  a  political  post.  In  184J  be  translated 
the  Peiuan  Ktiuiki  SmjUn,  or  Hiilory  cf  Ikt  ArriraJ  of  llit 
eariai  in  India;  and  be  wrote  a  Lijc  of  Zarovler.  t.  SMH 
vocabulary,  and  various  papers  in  tbe  transactions  of  the 
Bombay  Asiatic  Society^  Compelled  by  [ll-bealtii  to  rcluni  10 
Eoiope,  he  went  to  Frankfort,  where  he  learned  Germitn  and 
translated  Schiller's  Racll  ej  Ike  Sokertandt  and  Bopp's  Com- 
faraliit  Cramnar.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  professor  ol 
Hindustani  at  Hailcybury  College.  Twoyearslater  be  published 
a  Hindustani  grammar,  and,  in  subsequent  years,  a  new  edition 
of  the  CviisfdHr  with  a  trandation  in  prose  and  verse,  also  an 
edition  with  vocabuLiiy  of  the  Hindi  translation  by  Laliti  Lil  of 
Cbatur  Chuj  Misr'a  Prcm  Saiir,  and  translations  of  tbe  Bagli-a- 
Ba*ar,  and  of  the  AiaOr-i  Sulaili  of  BldpU.  In  iSji  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  ot  the  Royal  Society.  In  i8s7-r8jg  he  edited 
Tki  Aaldtietraphy  g/  LmjuUak.  Me  also  edited  tor  the  Bibje 
Society  Ibe  Book  ol  Genesis  in  the  Dakhanl  language.  Ftom 
1860  (0  jS6jhe  wjsin  Peisia  as leciciary  to  the  British  Lcgalion, 
publishing  on  his  return  TIa  Jturnal  rtj  a  Dit^imalc.  In  1&66 
he  became  private  secretary  to  the  secretary  oi  slate  for  India, 
Lord  CraDbome  (nfterwardi  marquess  of  Salisbury),  and  in 
i8«7  went,  u  in  1S64,  on  a  government  mission  to  Venezuela. 
On  bis  temtn  he  wrote,  11  the  tequesi  ol  Charles  Dickens,  for 
;llf  Uh  Year  Reand,  "Sketches  of  Life  in  a  South  American 
Republic."  Fron  186S  to  1874  he  wu  M.P.  lor  Pcnryn  and 
Falmouth.  In  1875  he  lecdvcd  tbe  degree  ol  M.A.  with  the 
franchise  from  the  univenity  of  Oilotd,  "  as  a  slight  recognition 
of  distinguished  services."  At  vmioia  times  he  wrote  several 
of  Mutny's  Indian  hand-books.  His  last  work  was  the  Kurijr- 
nuaiA-i-mni  ("  the  Uy  of  the  empress  "),  In  two  volumes 
(■878-1881}.  He  died  at  Ventnor,  Isle  ol  Wight,  on  the  i6lb  of 
July  188]. 

BATON,  DORK  AH  BRIDOHAH  (1813-1899),  American  lawyer, 
was  bom  at  Hardwick,  Vermont,  on  tbe  17th  of  June  iSi].  I'e 
graduated  at  Ihe  university  of  Veimonl  in  1848  and  at  tbe 
Harvard  Law  School  in  i8se,  and  in  the  tatter  year  was  admitted 
to  the  bit  in  New  York  dly.  There  he  became  associated  in 
practice  Kiih  William  Kent,  the  son  of  the  great  chancellor,  an 
edition  ol  whose  CtmmnOaTiit  he  as^sted  in  editing.  Eaton 
early  became  interested  in  municipal  and  civil  Krvlce  reform. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  the  Cght  against  Tweed  and  his  fnllowcis, 
by  one  oi  whom  he  was  assaulted ;  he  required  a  long  pcricd  ol 
■est,  and  went  to  Europe,  where  he  studied  the  workings  of 
the  dvil  service  in  various  countries.  From  1S7]  10  iSjs  he 
was  a  member  of  Ihe  first  United  Stales  Gvil  Service  Commission. 
In  1877,  at  Ihe  request  ol  Prcddcnt  Hayes,  he  made  a  ciicful 
study  of  the  British  dvil  service,  and  three  years  later  published 
ClTaScrriicin  Grail  BrilaiH.  He  drafted  the  Pendleton  Civil 
Service  Act  of  iBSj,  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  new 
commisuoo  eslabU'shed  by  it.  He  resigned  in  iBSj.  but  was 
almost  immediately  reappointed  by  Prc^dcnl  Oevdand,  and 
■ervcd  until  tSS6,  ediu'ng  the  3rd  and  4tb  Rcftrls  of  the  com- 
mission. He  was  an-organiici  (1878)  of  the  fiisi  society  for 
ihe  fuilherance  ol  civil  service  rtfoiro  -n  New  York,  of  the 


Natloaal  QM  Servke  Relom  AModatlon,  and  of  ilw  M*AH1 
ConferenceoftbeUniuriuiCfaurch(lS«s).  Hediedin  New  Yak 
dty  on  the  13rd  of  December  i8g9,  leaving  Stoo.ooo  each  to 
Harvard  and  Columbia  universties  lor  tbe  e 
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Ihe  leading  reviews.  In  addltHn 
to  tbe  worLs  mentioned  he  published  Siti-U  Jitlgtt  ht  Elafi? 
<i8j]),  Tkc  laitptndnl  UmmeM  it  Siu  For*  (tSSo),  Tirm 
and  Tmurc  eJ  Office  (1881),  Tlu  SfMl  Sytlem  arid  Ciril  Stnia 
Reform  (18S1),  PrMemi  «/  PiAice  Irpdalin  (1895)  u>d  Tit 
CntinmeKl  sf  Umiliipalilici  (1899). 

Sec  Che  privately  prirted  memoiial  volunie,  DermOM  B.  Fifaa 
1B1J-1S99  [New  Ymt,  1900). 

BATON,  MABOARKr  D-NBILt,  (1796-1879),  better  known 
as  FiccY  O'Neill,  was  the  daughter  of  the  keeper  ot  a  popular 
Washington  tavern,  and  was  noted  for  her  beauty,  wit  and 
vivadly.  About  iSij,  she  married  »  purser  in  the  United 
Slates  navy,  John  B.  Timberlake,  who  committed  suidde  wbOt 
on  service  in  the  Mediterranean  in  i8i3.  In  the  foUowiog  year 
she  married  John  Henry  Eaton  (1790-1S5&),  a  Tenneuee  poG- 
lidan,  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Senator  Eaton  was  a  cksc  persona]  friend  of  President  Jaeloaa. 
who  in  iSiq  appointed  him  secretary  of  war.    This  inddm 
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the  wife  ol  his  friend  angoed  President 
Jackson,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  poeree  ihcia.  Eventually,  and 
partly  lor  thb  reason,  he  almost  completely  reorganiaed  bit 
cabinet.  The  eflecl  of  the  inrident  on  Ihe  political  forluaei 
of  the  vice-president,  John  C.  Calhoun,  whose  wile  wai  one  of 
the  rccaldlrants,  was  perhaps  most  important-  Pdrlly  on  this 
account,  Jackson's  favour  was  iransfctred  from  Calhoun  to 
Martin  Van  Buren,  the  setrelary  ol  state,  who  had  Uten  Jack- 
son's side  in  the  quarrel  and  had  shown  marked  attention  to 
Mn  Eaton,  and  whose  subsequent  elevation  to  tbe  vjcc^noi- 
dency  and  presidency  thiough  Jackson's  favour  is  no  doubt 
partly  attributable  to  this  inddeni.  In  i8j6  Mrs  Eaton  accom- 
panied bcr  husband  to  Spain,  where  he  oas  United  States 
minbter  in  1836-1840.  After  Ihe  death  of  her  husband  sbe 
married  a  young  Italian  dancing-master,  AnTonio  Buchigtuni, 
butsoonobiainedadivonEfnimhini.  She  died  in  Washingtm 
on  the  Bib  of  November  1879. 

See  James  ftnon't  Ufe  eJ  Aaima  Jtittat  (New  York.  IBfio). 

BATOII,TREOPRILDS(c.ts9D-i«sS),  English  colonial  govei- 
not  in  America,  was  bom  at  Stony  Stratford,  Buckinghjm- 
shire,  about  1390.  He  was  educated  in  Coventry,  beeatne  ■ 
successful  merchant,  travelled  widely  throughout  Europe,  and 
(or  several  years  was  the  finandal  agent  of  Charles  I.  in  Denmaifc. 
He  subsequently  settled  in  London,  where  be  joined  Ihe  Paritaa 
congregalion  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  whom  he  bad  known 
since  boyhood.  The  pressure  upon  the  Puritans  incrcasint 
Eaton,  who  had  been  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  the  Massa. 
chusclli  Bay  edony  in  1619.  determined  ID  use  his  influence  and 
lorlune  to  establish  an  independent  folony  ot  which  his  pallor 
should  be  Ihe  head.  In  1637  he  emigrated  with  Davenport  lo 
Massacbuiells,  and  in  the  following  year  (March  ttsS)  he  and 
"  .........  jii  October  i6]9 


government  was  adopted,  based  on  the  ^^OBi,^c  Law,  and  Eaton 
wasclccledgovcmor,apo5twhid]heconlinucdloholdby  annual 
re-election,  first  over  New  Haven  aloae,  and  after  1643  over  the 
New  Haven  Colony  or  Jurisdiction,  until  his  death  at  New  Haven 
on  the  7th  of  January  i6j8.  His  adminiat  ration  was  eitibar. 
raised  by  conslanily  recurring  disputes  with  Ihe  neighbouring 
Dutch  setI1emen(s,eqwdallyaflerStamford(Conn.)  and  Sout  bold 
(Long  Island)  bad  entered  the  New  Haven  Jurisdic'ion,  but  his 
prudence  and  diplomacy  prevcnicd  an  actual  outbreak  of  bos- 
tililies.  He  was  prominent  In  the  alfairs  of  the  New  England 
Confedcralion,  of  whicbhe  wasoncof  the  founders  (1643).  In 
i6s!  he  ond  Davenport  drew  op  Ihe  code  of  laws,  popularly 
kna«ii  as  Ihe  "  Connecticut  Blue  La«s,"  which  were  publiibed 
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In  LoDdoB  Ca  itsfi  under  the  title  ffi 
BK^Hd  11J  ami  Laves  }vr  Cntntmml  tuUiJied  Jar  At  Uatj 
IkUCclmj. 
A  iketch  of  hb  lile  ippun  Id  Cmiod  Mat  her*!  VnfttiJic  (Undnn, 

1701):  •HaliDj.B.Mci(iR'>''.MemHro[Th«ifihili    " 


'k  Hutofirul  Society, 


EATON,  WILUAM  (1764-iSit),  American  saldia,  vu  bom 
in  Wooditodt,  Connecticul,  on  the  Jjtd  o[  February  1764.  Ai 
■  boy  he  Kived  lor  a  ihort  time  in  the  Continental  uray.  He 
wai  a  Kbool  leacbet  for  Kvcial  yein,  gtuduated  at  Dorlinoutli 
College  in  1790,  was  cleric  of  the  loner  house  ot  Ibe  Veriaant 
Icgiilatuie  in  1791-1791,  and  in  1791  re-entered  the  Mmy  as  n 
Captain,  later  Krving  against  the  Indians  in  Ohio  and  Georgia. 
In  1797  he  was  appointed  consul  to  Tunis,  where  he  alrived  In 
February  1799.  In  March  1799,  irith  the  consuls  to  Tripoli  uid 
Algien,  be  negotiated  alieralions  in  tbe  treaty  of  1797  with 
Tunis.  He  rendered  great  service  to  Danish  merchantmen  by 
buying  on  credit  several  Danish  prizes  in  Tunis  and  tuitling 
ihem  over  to  theii  original  owner*  for  Ihc  redemption  ol  his 
notn.  In  1803  he  quancUcd  with  the  Bey,  was  ordered  from 
the  country,  and  returned  is  the  United  Stales  lo  urge  American 
intervention  for  the  restoration  of  Ahmet  £aramanlj  to  the 
tlirone  of  Tripoli,  arguing  that  this  would  impress  the  Barbaiy 
Sutes  with  the  power  of  the  United  SuUs.  In  1804  he  relumed 
M  the  Mediterranean  as  United  Stale*  tavnl  agent  to  the  Sarbary 
Slates  with  Barron's  BeeL  On  the  ijrd  of  February  iSoj  he 
agreed  with  Ahmet  that  the  United  States  should  unileriake  10 
TC-olablisb  him  in  Tripoli,  that  the  eipenses  ol  the  eipediiion 
ibould  be  repaid  lo  the  United  Sutes  by  Ahmet,  and  that  Eaton 
(bould  be  (eneral  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces  in 
AhnKl'i  ompaign;  as  the  secretary  ol  the  navy  had  given  the 
entire  matter  into  the  hands  of  Commodore  Barron,  and  as 
Bamu  and  Tobias  Lear  [i7fi>-r8i6),  tbe  United  States  consul- 
gencnl  at  Mgieti  and  a  diplomatic  agent  to  conduct  negotiations, 
had  been  instructed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  malting 
arrangements  with  the  existing  government  in  Tripoli,  Eaton  far 
exceeded  his  authority.  On  the  Sth  of  March  he  itarlcd  tor 
Dema  across  tbe  Libyan  desert  from  the  Arab's  Tower,  40  m.  W. 
cf  Alexandria,  with  a  [orce  of  about  soo  men,  including  a  few 
Arturicang,  about  40  Greeks  and  some  Arab  CAiairy.  In  the 
march  of  nearly  (no  m.  the  camel-drivera  and  the  Arab  chiefs 
lepeatedty  mutinied,  and  Ahmet  Pasha  once  put  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  Arabs  anij  ordered  them  to  atladi  EaLon,  Ahmet 
■Mre  than  once  wished  10  give  up  the  expedition.  There  were 
practically  no  provisions  for  the  latter  part  of  the  march.  On 
the  3jih  of  April  with  the  assistance  ol  three  bombarding  cruisers 
Eaten  captured  Derna— an  eiploii  commemorated  by  Whitlici's 
poem  Dcrnt.  On  the  ijth  of  May  and  on  the  lolh  of  June  he 
iiicceufuUy  withstood  the  attacks  of  Tripolilan  forces  sent  to 
dislodge  him.  On  the  nth  otjunehcabandooed  the  town  upon 
«den  from  Commodore  Rodgen.  for  Leal  had  made  peace 
U>h  June)  with  Yitsauf,  the  dt  Socle  Pasha  of  Tripoli.  Eaton 
returned  lo  tbe  United  Slates,  and  rKcived  a  grant  ol  10,000 
acrcsin  Maine  from  the  Massachusettslegjslature.  According  to 
adepoiilion  which  be  made  in  January  1807  he  was  approached 
by  Aaron  Burr  (7.V.),  who  attempted  to  enlist  him  in  his  "  con- 
spiracy." and  wished  bio)  to  win  over  the  marine  corps  and  lo 
Kiund  Prcbleand  Decalui.  As  he  received  Itom  the  government, 
aoon  after  making  this  deposition,  about  tio,ooo  to  liquidate 
claims  foi  his  eipense  in  Tripoli,  which  he  bad  loog  pressed  m 
vain,  hisgood  filth  has  been  doubted.  At  Burr's  trial  at  Rich- 
mond in  1807  Eaion  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  but  his  lesliinony 
was  unimportant.    In  May  1807  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Ihe 

Be  died  on  the  ist  of  June  iSti  in  B.HmGcld,  Masuchusetls. 

See  the  aaanynKnnly  publidiol  Lift  if  IJU  Lau  Cat.  WOtitm  F'i«' 
(BrookfteW.  ManachuKtli,  1813)  by  Cliar    ~ 
"  Uieof  Will:—  P..™  ■■  1"  s.^'ii..'.  -  ■ 
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ie  of  William  Eaton"  in  SMrk>'ttiSrar»o/,l»iriHiBBB(rotly, 
..  ix.  (Boston,  lUB):  and  Gardner  W.  Allen's  Olr  ff>i>yDJuf  lb 
Btritry  Cmaai  (Bouon,  1905). 

RATOM.  WTATT  (TR49-tB9G),  Ametican  ponitit  and  Bgure 
paiatCT,wubani*tnub'[abiir(,CaiiBdB,onthe6tkof  May  1849. 


Hewasapnpiloftbeschooliol  Ihe  National  Academy  erf  I>euEii, 
New  York,  and  in  1S71  went  lo  Paris,  where  he  studied  in  IRa 
£cole  des  Beaux-Arts  under  J.  L.  G^rAme.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  J.  F.  MiUet  at  Barbiwa,  and  was  also  influenced 
by  hts  Iriend  Jules  Baslien-Lepage.  After  his  return  to  tbe 
United  Slates  in  1876  he  became  a  teacher  in  Cooper  Institnts 
and  opened  a  iludio  in  New  York  dly.  He  was  one  of  ihe 
organlien  (and  the  fnU.  secretary)  of  Ihe  Society  o(  American 
Artists.  Among  his  portrait*  are  those  of  WilUam  Culien 
Bryant  and  Timothy  Cok,  the  wood  engraver  {"  The  Man  with 
the  Violin  ").  Eaton  died  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  Ihe  7th 
of  June  1896. 

BAU  CLAIRE,  a  dly  and  the  county-seal  of  Eau  Qaire 
county,  Wismnsin,  U.S.A.,  00  the  CThipp^wa  river,  at  tbe  mouth 
of  tbe  Eau  CUire,  about  87  m,  E.  of  St  Paul.  Pop.  (1890) 
17.41s;  (1900)  17,  SI  J,  of  whom  4996  wen  toteign-bom;  (1910 
census)  i8,3to.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  k  North-Western, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  and  the  Wisconsin  Cenltal 
railways,  arid  is  connected  by  an  electric  line  wiib  Chippewa 
Falls  (11  m.  distant).  The  city  ha*  a  Came^  library  witb 
17,300  volumes  in  1908,  a  Federal  building,  county  court  boitse, 
nraiaal  school  and  insane  asylum.  It  ha*  abutidant  water- 
power,  and  b  an  important  lumber  manufacturing  centre; 
among  its  other  manufactuies  are  dour,  woodcn-wore,  agricul- 
Inral  machinery,  tia-mill  macbiiieiy,  lagging  iDComotives, 
wood  pulp,  paper,  liDcn,  nattreasei,  shoes  and  trunks.  The 
total  value  of  factory  products  in  190J  was  (3,(01, sjS.  The 
city  is  th^  principal  wholesale  and  jobbing  markcl  for  the  pros- 
peroDs  Chippewa  Valley.  Eau  CUire  was  first  settled  about 
1847,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  iSjii  its  growth  dates  from 
thedevekipinentaf  Ihenonh-nreateralumbertrade  in  the  decade 
1870-1880.  In  iSSiateriousattike  necessitated  Ihe  calling  out  at 
state  miUtia  for  its  suppression  and  Ihe  protection  of  property. 

BAD  DB  COUMUIE  (Ger.  KUnBJia  Waiter,  "Cok>gi» 
water  "),  a  perfume,  so  named  from  Ihe  dly  of  Cologne,  where 
it*  manufacIuTB  was  first  established  by  an  Italian,  Johann  (or 
Giovanni)  Maria  Farina  (1685^1766}.  who  settled  at  CohignD 
hi  1709.  The  perfume  gained  ■  high  reputation  by  1766,  and 
Farina  associated  himself  with  his  nej^ew,  to  whose  grandson 
the  secret  was  ultimately  imparted;  the  original  perfume  la 
lufacturcd  by  members  of  this  family  under  the  name 
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Colocrte,  and  also  in  Italy,  by  other  £rms  bearing  the  name 
Farina,  and  the  scent  baa  become  port  of  the  regular  output  el 
perlomer*.  The  discovery  has  also  been  ascribal  to  a  ftiul  de 
FemiRl*,wboiBsuppo«ed  to  have  brought  his  redpe  Irom  Milan 
to  Cologne,  of  whidi  be  bccime  a  dtiicn  in  1690,  and  sold  tbe 
perfume  under  tbe  name  £sii  admitaUt,  leaving  the  secret  at 
his  death  to  bli  nephew  JcAann  Maria  Farina.  Certain  of  the 
Farinoa  dafm  [0  use  his  protxs*.  It  was  originally  ptepattd 
by  making  an  alcoholic  hifusioo  ol  certain  flowers,  pot-herta, 
drugs  and  spices,  distilling  and  then  adding  definite  quantitica 
of  several  vegetahlcessences.  Tbe  purity  and  thorough  blending 
of  the  ingredien  [»  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  original 
perfanie  is  simulated  and  even  eicclled  by  artificial  preparations. 
The  (hIs  of  lemon,  bergamot  arul  onnge  are  employed,  logelher 
with  the  oils  of  neroll  and  rosemary  in  tbe  better  dass.  The 
common  practict  consists  in  dlnolvlng  the  oils.  In  cettain  definite 
pnponioM  baled  on  experience,  in  pore  alcohol  and  disliUiog, 
Ihe  dia1illateheliy;dilutedby  rose<va  ter. 

BABZ-BOKHIS,  a  watering-place  of  south-wealem  France, 
in  the  department  of  Bassts-Fyrinfes,  j}  m.  S.E.  of  Ihe  small 
town  of  Laruns,  the  latter  bebig  14  m.  S.  of  Pan  by  rail.  PnpL 
(1906)  Ato.  Eaui-Bonoes  i>  situated  at  a  height  of  1460  It. 
at  the  entrance  of  a  fine  gorge,  overlooking  Ihe  confinence  of 
two  torrents,  the  Valcntia  and  tbe  Sourde.  Tbe  village  is  wd 
known  for  its  sulphurous  and  saline  mineral  water*  (first  me» 
lioncd  In  Ihe  middle  of  the  i4tb  century),  wbicb  are  beneficial 
In  affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  They  VBT7  between 
50*  and  9c^  F.  in  temperature,  and  are  ased  for  drinking  and 
bathing.  There  are  two  thermal  atiblJstmcnti,  a.  coaina  and 
b>epn«a»dei.  .  L.OCH^C 
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EAVES— EBERBACH 


Thi  wttiring-plac*  of  CerEjiiix-CHAOTBS  ii's  m.  byroafl 
Kfliih-watofEauii-BonncSiinawild  gorge  on  the  Gavtd'Osttu. 
The  ipriHEs  arc  sulphunma,  varying  in  Icmperature  from  sj*  10 
(17°  F.,  and  irf  used  in  ctaes  of  rheumitisin,  cciuin  nuUdlu  of 
women,  &c.    The  thcrsui  csubliibment  n  >  buidwine  maiblc 

There  is  fine  mountain  sceneiy  in  Ihe  nrighbourhood  of  twili 
placa,  Ihe  Pic  dc  Ger  neir  Esui-Bonna,  commamling  an 
eilensivtview.  ThevalleyorOiuu.oneoilhemoM  beautilutin 
Ihe  PyrencB,  bcrarc  ihe  Revolution  lormed  a  conimunily  xhich, 
Ihough  dependent  on  Bfim,  hod  its  own  kpl  oreaiiluli 
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holidays. 

EAVES  (Ml  a  plural  lonn  u  is  ui^timcs  supposed,  but 
Hngubi;  O,  Eng.  i/ci,  in  Mid.  High  Ccr.  s6ie,  Gothic  ubiiw,  a 
poitb;  connected  with  ■'  over  "J,  in  atclutcclurc,  the  ptoj'eetfrg 
edge  o[  a  sloping  roof,  which  overhangs  the  face  ol  the  wall  so 

BAVESDRtP,  or  Eavesdrop,  that  width  of  ground  innind 
a  bouse  or  building  which  receives  the  rain  water  dropping  from 

to  ciect  any  building  at  less  than  1  ft.  from  the  boundary  oi  his 
land.and  was  thus  prevented  from  injuring  bis  neighbour's  house 
or  property  by  the  dripping  of  water  frofn  his  eavt^  The  law 
of  Eavesdrip  has  had  its  equivalent  in  the  Roman  itiilkidivm, 
which  prohibited  building  up  to  the  vciy  edgFoEuQlaii;. 

From  Ihe  Saxon  custom  arose  the  term  "  eavesdropfier," 
yt-  any  one  who  stands  within  "  Ihe  eavesdrop  "  of  a  bouse, 
h«nc«  one  who  pries  into  others'  business  or  listens  to  secrets. 
At  common  law  an  eavodropper  was  regarded  as  a  comrnon 

at  the  sheriff's  toum  and  punishable  by  fine  and  finding  auiclies 
lor  good  behaviour.  Though  the  oflenci  of  mvcsdiopping  siill 
eiists  at  common  law,  there  is  no  modem  instance  o[  a  prosecu- 

EBBV  VALE,  an  urban  district  in  the  western  parliamenuty 
division  of  Monmouthshire,  England,  11  m.  K.W.  of  Newport 
on  the  Great  Western,  London  &  Nortb-Wesiecn  and  Rhymney 
railways.  Pop.  (iSoO  iMii;  (1901)  n>,994.  It  liis  near  the 
head  ol  the  valley  of  the  river  £bbw,  at  an  dcvatian  of  nearly 

Uins  luge  coljieria  and  important  iron  and  sled  works. 
I  EBEL,  HERMANN  WILHEUi  (1810-1S75),  Cermas  phil- 
cdogist,  was  born  at  Bcriin  on  Ihe  lolh  of  May  1810.  He  dis- 
I^yed  in  his  early  years  a  remarkable  capaciiy  for  the  study  of 
languagca,  and  at  the  same  time  a  passionate  fondnen  lor  music 
and  poctiy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  became  a  student  at  the 
university  of  Berlin,  applying  himself  e^KciiHy  10  philology, 
and  attending  the  lectures  of  Bdckb.  Music  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  occupation  of  his  leisure  houis,  and  he  pursued  the 
study  of  it  under  the  direction  of  Man.  In  the  spring  of  183E 
ho  passed  to  the  university  of  Halle,  and  there  began  to  apply 
himself  to  comparative  phiblogy  under  PotL  Returning  In  the 
following  year  to  bis  native  city,  he  continued  this  study  as  a 
disciple  of  Bopp.  He  took  his  degree  in  1843,  and,  after  spending 
his  year  of  probation  at  the  French  Gymnasium  of  Berlin,  he 
'  with  great  earnestness  his  language  -■--■'-■--      *■-_... 


1S47  he  began  U 
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ra-Scbwarzbach  Institution  at  Filehnc, 
which  post  he  held  for  sii  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
bis  studies  in  the  Old  Shivic  and  Celtic  languages  began.  In 
185B  he  removed  to  Schncidcmlihl,  and  there  be  discharged  Ihe 
duties  of  first  professor  for  ten  years.  He  was  afterwards  oiled 
to  the  chair  of  comparativi  philology  at  tbe  uiuvcrsity  oi  Berlin. 
He  died  at  Misdroy  on  the  igth  o(  Au^st  iS;;.  The  most 
important  work  ol  Dr  Ebcl  in  the  field  of  Celtic  philology  is  his 
Rvised  edition. of  the  GrammalkaCiilka  ol  IVofcssot  Zcusi, 
completed  in  1871.  This  had  been  preceded  by  his  ina\Ma~De 
NrU  Bnlsnnkifulvaac  cobjhkOm  (1866),  and  Dc  Zcusiiicfris 
fnilil  in  GranmHUa  Cdliia  (1S64).  He  made  many  learned 
contributions  to  KUhn's  Ziiudirijt  lib  vtrfitk^iatde  Sproih- 
JaruAung,  iu)d  to  A.  Schleicher's .  ficifrdje  nir  aa^aiiaJtn 


SpraiilmdmKg;    and  a  selection  of  that  contributsaDa  •■ 

tninslated- into  English  by  Sullivan,  and  published  undo-  tkt 
title  of  Celtic  Sliidiii  (lasj),  Ebel  contributed  the  Old  ini 
section  to  Schleicher's  /mfsfswaaucib^  Ciralamalkir  UU^ 
Among  his  other  works  must  be  named  Dit  Ldknvirltr  da 
iculifk/K  Smell'  (1856). 

EBEL.  JOHANN  OOTTFRIED  (1764-1830),  the  lutbor  of  tbe 
first  real  guide-book  to  Switierland,  was  bom  at  ZsIKcbai 
(Fiuuia).  He  became  a  medical  man,  vi^ted  Swiuerland  for 
the  first  time  in  1790,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  it  that  be 
spent  three  years  exploring  the  country  and  collecting  aD  kixb 
of  information  relating  to  it.  Tbe  mult  was  thr  publicilia 
{Zll^li^,\^n)oi\us  AnIcUmisufdU  iilitlicksU  md  pmiaBBlUi 
Art  in  dtr  SdrutiTzn  rciscit  (1  vols.),  in  which  be  gave  a  cmnplele 
accountof  the  country,  the  Cencrul  Inloimarion  sections  being 
followed  by  an  alphabeiicaDy  arranged  list  of  [daces,  with 
descriptions.  It  at  once  superseded  all  other  worka  of  tbe 
kind,  and  was  tbe  best  Swiss  guide-book  till  tbe  appearance  of 
"  Murray  "  {igjB).  It  was  particularly  strong  on  the  ert*>gjal 
and  historical  sides.  Thcsecond  (1804-1805)  and  third  (iSoo- 
1810)  editions  filled  lour  volumes,  but  the  following  (the  Bth 
apfHSredin  1S4])  were  in  a  single  volume.  The  work  ins  tran»- 
latcd  into  French  in  1 79;  (many  later  editions)  and  JBlo  Er«hh 
(by  1S18).  Ebel  also  published  B  wo^  (t  vols.,  Lcipxtg,  1798- 
iBoi)  entiaed  Sckildcrmtea  der  Cebiriieilka  dtr  StIiBn, 
which  deals  mainly  with  the  pastoial  cantons  of  Gtonu  and 
Appcnzrll.  In  i3oi  he  was  naturalized  ■  Swiss  diiz«n,  asd 
setiled  down  in  Zurich.  In  iSoS  he  issued  his  chief  gH- 
logical  work,  Oiir  dm  Ban  dtr  Erit  in  AlptntMrfe  (Ztlrich. 
1  vols.).  He  took  an  active  share  in  promoting  alt  that  onM 
make  his  adopted  country  better  known,  (.{.  Heinrich  Keller's 
map(i8i3),  the  building  of  a  hotel  on  the  Rigi(iSi6),  aitd  t)« 
preparation  ol  a  panorama  (ron  that  point  (iSij).  FtoB 
iSio  onwarda  he  lived  at  Zurich,  with  the  faniDy  ol  his  friead, 
Conrad  Etcher  von  der  Linth  (1767-181]),  the  ceJcbnted 
engineer,  (W.  A,  B.  C) 

EBER,  PADl  (1511-1569),  German  Ihcdogian,  was  bmi 
at  Xjttingen  in  Franconia,  and  was  educated  at  Nuremberg 
and  Wittenberg,  when:  he  became  the  close  IriAid  of  Philq> 
Melanchtfion-  In  1541  he  was  appointed  professor  of  lAtia 
grammarat  Wittenberg,  and  in  1557  profcswrof  ihcOld  Tata- 
raent.  His  range  ol  learning  was  wide,  and  he  published  a 
handbook  of.Jewish  history,  a  historical  calendar  intended  to 
supercede  the  Roman  Saints'  Calendar,  and  a  revjaiOD  of  IW 
Lalin  Old  Testament.  In  the  theological  conflict  of  the  time  )« 
pLiyed  a  large  part,  dtnng  what  he  could  to  mediate  Letweea 
the  extremists.  From  isso  .to  the  close  of  his  life  be  was 
supcrinteodent-generalof  the  electorate  ol  Saxony.    He  aitaiatd 

"  Wenn  wir  in  hSchstcn  Ntithen  sein."  He  died  at  Witicnbtii 
on  the  roth  of  December  1 569. 

EBERBACH, a  town  of  Germany, in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baika, 
romantically  situated  on  the  Ncckar.  at  the  fool  of  tbe  Kalita- 
buckel,  1Q  m.  E.  of  Heidelberg  by  Ihe  railway  to  WDnbnri. 
Pop.  (t^oo)  5857.  It  contains  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman 
CalhoUc  church,  a  coriimercial  and  a  technical  srbocJ,  aod,  in 
addition  to  manufacturing  cigars,  leather  and  cutlery,  r-arriea 
on  by  water  an  active  trade  in  timber  and  wine.  Eberbach  was 
founded  in  11:7  by  the  German  king  Henry  VII.,  who  ac(|uind 
the  castle  (Ihe  ruins  of  which  overhang  the  town]  Irom  the 
bishop  of  Worms.  1 1  became  an  imperial  towD  and  passed  lalet 
to  the  Palatinate. 
See  Wiith,  CackkiH  der  SItdi  Eierieck  (Stuttgart.  1S64X 
EBBBBACR.  a  famous  Cistercian  monastery  of  Germany,  ig 
:  of  Hetsc-Massau,  situated  near  H  attcnhcia 


icingau,  1 


1.  N.W.  I 


1 1 1 6  by  Archbishop  Adalbert  ol  Main 
c;LrLons  regular,  it  was  bestowed  by  ' 
dlctines,  but  was  shorUy  afterward: 

in  1186)  contains  numerous  inlcres 
notaUc  among  tbem  being  those  c 


n  Wiesbaden. 
,  asa  bouse  of  Augusiinian 
im  in  iiji  upon  the  Boc- 
rcpurcbased  and  conferred 
nesque  ch  urch  (consecrated 
ng  monuments  and  tosibi, 
ibg  aichbisbop  of  Uaia^ 
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Gcik(h(d.i»i}uMtAM|ibII.ol  Hu>im.(iLi4T5}.  K  wu 
devoiled  durlDg  the  Thirty  Ysuif  Wv,  wu  ■ccdbLDMd  in  iBoj, 
aiwliMWKivciMsliouieaf  oamction.  Its ceUin conuiii «>■» 
of  IbefiiMStt^DUiaaf  IkcRhiHWinaof  tfaaldalitv. 

S<KBlr.DipltmaludUGtKiil*HirAiliiBtrhitk(mtib,l^- 
iSsS  iiul  1U6,  J  «^},  ud  SchUv,  iNf  ^tlti  £terfa<A  hh  JflSil- 
o/Wr  (Berlin,  19CI1]. 

BBBHRAHD,  lunumed  In  Bui  (Baialuii,  amnt  ud 
aftcmrdi  dulu  of  WlUttemberi  (144J-1M6),  mi  the  Kcond 
ton  of  Louis  I.,  count  of  WUrTtembcig-Unch  f<i^  T4So),  uid 
succeeded  bis  dder  broL her  Louis  IL in  1457,  Uii  iinde  Ulnch  V-, 
cciuntofWO«lembeig-Slullf»tt(d.  nBo),»ctnJ»ahilgiliidian, 
but  in  1459,  KuiKed  by  Frederick  I.,  elector  polatioc,  he  [ttew 
oR  thii  Rstnint,  ud  undciiook  the  govemment  of  the  diitrkt 
ot  Uricli  u  Count  Ebeihiid  V.  He  neglMied  bis  duties  u  b 
mler  uidlivedareckleu  life  until  146$,  when  he  made  »  pilgrim- 
age to  Jeruulem.  Me  visited  luly,  becime  uquiiated  with 
^me  famous  scbolan,  And  is  i474inAirfed  BubuA  di  GoiuagA, 
daughter  of  Lodovico  111.,  marquis  of  Huitus,  a  lady  dislin- 
£uished  for  her  inteileclual  quAlitiea,  Id  [4S3  he  bn]U4^t  about 
the  treaty  o<  MUnsingen  witb  his  cousin  Eberbud  VL,  count  of 
Wurltemberg-Slullgirt.  By  llij  Iresly  the  diltiicu  of  Uisch 
and  Stuttgart  into  which  WUrtlembeig  bad  been  divided  in 
I4i7  were  agaia  united,  and  for  tlie  luluie  the  county  wu 
declared  indivisible,  loil  the  right  dI  primi 
The  treaty  led  to  some  disturbatico,  but 


.    Inrr 


Eberhaid  agreed  to  same  limilBL 

■nd  10  in  1  sense  founded  the 

At  the  diet  of  Worms  In  149 

Suaranleed  the  treaty,  coofirmed 

or  the  bouse  of  Wi^ttemberg,  ud  niicd  Eberhard' 

of  duke.    Eberhard,  ajthougb  a  lover  of  peat 

[ounden  of  the  Swsbian  League  in  14SS, 


power  al  the 
lo  of  WUrtiemberg. 
iperor  MajumiUan  L 


>tedIo 


eloiu 


e  Romans,  from 
Bt  Bruges  in  the  same  year.  He  gave  charters  to  the  towu  ot 
Slutlgarl  ud  TUbingCn,  and  intmduccd  order  into  tbe  convent* 
of  hislaod,  someof  which  he  sccula/iied.  He  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  new  learning,  founded  the  university  of  Tubingen  in  1476, 
befriended  John  Reuchlin,  whom  he  made  his  private  secretary, 
welcomed  scholars  to  his  court,  and  is  said  to  liave  leaTned  l4lin 
in  bter  lile.  In  14S1  he  again  visited  Italy  and  received  the 
Golden  Rose  from  Pope  Siitus  IV.  He  won  the  Btecm  of  ibt 
cDperon  Frederick  HI.  ud  Haiimiliu  L  DD  acoiuDI  of  bit 
wisdom  and  fidelity,  and  his  people  held  him  in  bJ^h  regaid- 
Bis  later  yean  were  mainly  spent  al  Stuttgart,  but  be  died  at 
Tubingen  nn  the  ijlb  of  February  1496,  and  in  1531  hit  aabe* 
were  i^ced  in  the  choir  of  the  Stillakitcbc  thete^  Eberlwrd 
left  nochOdren,  and  the  succession  paacd  to  hii  couiJD  Ebechard, 
•bo  became  Duke  ^berhard  II. 

Sk  RDnlin,  Ubcn  Eittkirdiim  Avte  (Tabincen,  I79j);  BohuI, 
Ebtrluri  in  Barl  (Slultgarl,  1M4). 

EBERHARD,  CURISTIAH  ADQUST  OOTTLOB  (1169-184;), 
Geimu  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bora  at  Beliig,  near  Witten- 
berg, on  the  iilh  of  January  1769.  He  studied  theology  al 
Lcipa'g;  but,  a  story  he. contributed  to  a  periodioil  baidng 
proved  succchIu],  he  devoted  bimscll  la  literature.  With  the 
eiceptioD  of  HaiKhen  tatd  dit  KtuUttH  (iSii},  a  namtive 
poem  in  ten  parts,  and  ao  e[»c  on  tbe  Creation,  Cer  ersU  Unlict 
ladik  Erdt  (iSiS),  Ebeihiid'sworkwas  ephemeral  In  character 
aod  it  now  [orgotteo.    He  died  al  Dresden  on  the  13th  of  May 

EBIRKARD.  JOHAIffl  AVOUITDI  (t739-'So9).  Cemuui 
Iheolegfao  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Halbentadi  in  Lover 
Suony,  where  his  Filhei  wu  singing-muler  at  the  church  of 
Si  Martin't,  ud  Icecher  of  the  school  el  the  nme  name.  Ho 
inidied  IbrolDgy  at  the  university  oi  Halle,  and  became  talor 
ID  tbi  cjdeit  son  of  the  baron  von  der  Hont,  to  wbon  family 
he  attached  Jtinu^f  for  a  Dumber  of  yean.  In  i;Cj  be  wu 
ippanied  con-rector  of  the  Khool  of  St  Martin's,  and  icCDiid 
praKberintbeboiiiilBltbiBdiof  IbeHoiyGhDW;  but  ht  nan 


td  worki  (GrumRcUf  Stiifipen)  apficared  In  to  volumca 
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woiki  d(  the  itme  kiod—C/orrfa  i'Sjr),  Htmt  ikd  (iS;S),  iHf 
SiiaxiUni  (iSSo),  Dcr  /Cdiicr  (l3«i),  ol  vbkh  the  nnc  ii  Uid 
in  Enpl  it  the  lime  ol  H*di»a.  SftfU  (■«<!}.  .Oi:!  NMramI 
U3Bj),  ami  Klafaira  08(14},  nn  alu  well  nceived,  and  did 
much  to  make  the  public  fajniliu  itiib  the  diicovBtcs  of  Egypl- 
olofiiti.  Ebera  alu  lumed  hit  atleoiion  to  otber  field*  of 
bittoricalfictioD— apedallyihe  16U1  ccstuiy  {DUFraa  BUrter- 
tuiiurin,  1&S1;  Die  Grtd,  1KS7]— Kithuit,  bottever.  >iiaiaiiig 
IhcHicccuoCbiaEgyptiaji  novdi.  Apart  (nm  llieir  aatiquuiaii 
and  hiilorical  iotneu,  Eben'i  boalstMve  sot  a  veiy  high  U  tcraiy 
value.  Uii  Dtha  wriiiDgi  iodude  a  dociiptlve  wodi  ta  EgypI 
lAt)fUn  in  Wert  umt  BOd,  mi  ed.,  lito),  a  guide  to  Egypt 
(1886}  asd  a  lile  (iSSj)  of  hi*  old  teacher,  the  Egyptolocisl 
Kail  Richard  Lepaius.  The  itati  oC  bis  health  led  bin  in  1S89 
to  retire  Irom  hi*  chair  at  Leipzig  on  a  pentioo.  He  died  al 
ToUiDg  in  Bavaiia,  on  tha  7th  ol  Augiut  i8gg. 

Eben'i  CiioMmdu  Wirli  appaind  inlsvols.etStuttgandfiq]'- 
ISaS).  Many  o(  hit  bonki  have  been  tranilaied  into  Eoiliiii.  Fur 
lOtiih  ta  ba  Dii  Ga^Hdut  mcim  libn<  CSlMoit.  1893):  ul» 
R.  CoKin  C.  e*iri,  •fcr  FirHlv  (ml  DidHa  (Ind  cd,,  Leipiig. 
188H. 

EBBESWALBB,  a  lown  ot  Germany,  in  the  Unplom  of  Pnisala, 
ai  n,  N.E.  ol  Berlin  by  rail;  on  the  Fine*  canid.  Fop.  (itoj) 
(3,876.  The  (own  hal  a  Roman  CatboGc  and  two  Enngellcal 
churcha,  a  icboot  of  forestry,  a  gymnaaiam,  a  higbcr-grade  gfrla' 
•cboo]  and  two  schools  of  domestic  e<onomy.  It  poascsiea  a 
nineraJ  ipring,  which  attfacts  niuneroua  sunmier  visit«*,  and 
bai  various  indiBIries,  which  indude  Inm-Counding  and  the 
miking  of  bone-tboe  naOs,  roofing  material  irul  bricka.  A 
mnslderable  trade  a  carried  on  in  grain,  wood  and  coali.  In 
theimmedialencigbbourhoodarT  one  of  the  chief  braas-fouDdrie* 
in  Germany  and  an  eiteniive  govcmment  papci-mill.  In  wUch 
the  paper  for  the  notei  of  tbc  Imperial  bank  is  manufactured. 

Ebcnwalde  received  iu  inuaicipal  charter  in  11J7.  It  wu 
taken  and  lacked  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1747 
Frederick  the  Great  brought  a  cobmy  of  Thnringiancudeia  Id  Ihe 
town,  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  entirely  died  out.  About 
4  m,  to  the  north  lies  the  old  Cistercian  monastery  of  Cborin. 
tbe  fine  Gothic  church  of  which  fonlains  the  lonba  of  levoal 
margiava  ef  Btandinburg, 

BBBBT,  FRIBDRICH  ADOLF  (1791-1834),  German  biblio- 
grapher, was  bom  at  Taucba,  near  Leipiig,  on  tbe  glfa  of  July 
1791,  tbe  ton  of  a  Lutheran  pastor.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  bewai 
appointed  to  a  lubordinate  post  in  Ibe  municipal  library  of 
Lcipiig.  He  studied  theology  for  a  short  lime  al  Leipilg,  and 
afterwards  philology  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  graduated  doctor  in 
pbilaaapby  in  181].    While  still  a  stud«it  he  had  already  puh- 


arles, 


work  entitled  Bierarchia 
1813  he  was  attached  to  the  Leipzig  University  library,  and  In 
1S14  was  appointed  secretary  to  tbe  Royal  library  of  Dresden. 
Tbe  time  year  be  published  F.  TvATiuiaiu  ttbta  uitd  Vtrdiaair, 
and  in  1S19  Tnrqualii  Tassa,  a  translation  from  Piene  Louii 
Gingueni  with  annotation).  The  rich  resources  open  to  him  in 
the  Droden  library  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  work  on  which 
bis  reputation  chieay  rots,  the  AUsemiincs  HbHoirafhiscMti 
taikim,  tbe  first  vcjumc  of  which  appeared  in  iSii  and  Ihe  second 
tn  1830.  This  was  the  first  work  ot  the  kind  produced  m  Germany, 
■nd  the  most  scientific  published  anywhere.  From  iBij  to  181J 
Ebert  waa  lAirariin  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick  at  WotfenbQltcl, 
but  reluming  to  Dresden  was  made,  in  1817,  chief  librarian  of 
the  Dresden  Roynl  library.  Among  bis  other  works  are — Dii 
Biiduiii  du  BiUialktkari  <  iSio),  CtschkhU  and  Biidedbatit  dtr 
kinitliclaii  IfmaUKen  Bibliolhtk  in  Draicn  [iSii],  ZuHaad- 
itkrifUtskHade  (1815-1817),  and  Callurttriadn  dis  sieriiuk- 
tiickcH  UlUdallat  (1B15).  Ebert  was  a  contributoi  lo  vitious 
Jonmalsand  took  part  in  the  editing  of  Ersch  and  Gruber's  great 
eacydt^iaedia.  Re  died  at  Diesden  on  'the  13th  of  November 
1034,  In  consequence  of  a  fall  from  the  ladder  in  his  library. 
See  the  artidE  in  Cnct  xnJ  Cn^eri  BiHytlopidit.  and  thi<  in  (he 
'    k>  iSwi.  by  hiiaiieenm  intbB  poitef  efalel  Ubnuiu  in 


DIHOn.  a  town  of  Gcnaiay,  {»  Ike  klicd«a  of  W>IW> 
berg,  on  the  Schnleduk,  a  left-hand  Itibuury  sf  tbc  Di^ 
m.  S.  of  Tubingen  and  jr  m.  W.  oi  Ulm  by  rafl.     ' 


lactures  velvet  and  CD 
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^p  gooo. 

BBIOHrrBS  (Heb.  nA?«,  "  poor  men  "),  a  nai^  civ«a  to  ib 
ultra- Jewish  party  In  tbe  eariy  CbrisIIan  churck  II  ix  fan  mt. 
with  in  Irenaeus  (Adr.Haer.  i.  16. 1),  whoabediDoligfatnaik 

''    of  theEbionites.buisayi  thatwhilf  Iheyadmit  thewvV 


f  theG] 


Jebyth 


10  tbe  D 


,.       ,  held  Cerinthii  ...  , 

inly  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (probably  Ihe  Goqd 
ing  totbe  Hebrews — so  Euseblus),  and  rejected  PautuH 


account  is  give      _       ..     . 

founder  lumtd  Ebion.  Orlgcn  (Cmlrs  Ce<(iiiw,  v.  01 ;  /■  jvd. 
torn,  avi.  ri)  divide*  the  Ebionite*  into  two  classes  according  le 
their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Ihe  virgin  birth  of  Jcmk,  ha 
says  that  all  abke  reject  tbe  Pauline  epistto.  This  is  cDBfirod 
by  Eutebius,  who  add*  that  even  thine  who  admitted  tbe  viifis 
biitb  did  not  accept  tbe  pre-eiistence  ol  Jesus  as  Logo*  ot 
Sophia.  They  kept  both  Ibe  Jewish  Ssbbalh  and  the  Cbsiia 
Lord'sday,aridhcld  citrrmc  millenarlin  ideas  In  which  Jeniskc 
figured  as  the  centre  of  the  coming  Messianic  kingdom.  Sii- 
phanius  with  his  customary  conf  usinn  makes  two  sepinle  seen, 

same  people'  (the  Jewish  Christians  ol  Syria),  Ok  litlei  pii^ 
bad  to  tlie  designation  of  apostolic  times  (Actsixiv.  jJ.aBltk 
being  the  term  usually  applieii 


liters 


wljrda 


.    origin  ol  the  Ni  

very  obscure,  but  may  be  dated  with  much  LlLclibpod  tnm  tk 
edict  ol  Hadrian  which  in  r3;  finally  scattered  the  old  chonid 
Jerusalem.  While  Christian*  of  the  type  of  Aiilto  of  Pdl>  ul 
Hegrsippiu,  on  the  snapping  of  the  old  lies,  were  stadml; 
assimilated  to  Ihe  great  etiurch  outside,  Ihe  more  copjmatiit 
section  became  more  and  more  isolslcd  and  cidusive.  '  Ii  bij 
have  been  then  that  Ihey  called  tbemsdve*  the  Poor  Men.  pnb 
ably  as  claiming  to  be  the  true  rcpresenutives  ol  those  wki  hil 
been  bleoed  In  the  Sermnn  on  the  Mount,  but  pnsstUy  xtifiit 
to  the  name  other  associations."  Out  of  touch  with  Ibe  xata 
stream  of  the  churdi  Ihey  developed  a  new  kind  of  pharisai^ 
Docttlnally  Ihey  stood  not  so  much  for  a  theology  a*  for  ■  lefBd 
of  theology,  and,  rejecting  the  practical  liberalism  erf  Paal.beaiB 

yance  and  tnufale. 

nsuffident  Justification  for  dividiBg  tke 

1  and  Naiarenes,  we  have  good  evidOKA 
;rc  gradcsofChrislological  thought  aAiuf 
It  the  end  of  the  nd 


Though  tl 


them 


It  only  that  there 

,  and  the  beginning  of  the  3rd,  exchanged  their  «i 
Judaistic  creed  for  a  strange  blend  of  Essenism  and  Chiisllanity. 
TbescaicknownisthcHcliaitcsorElchasaile*.  for  they  accqilcd 
1*  a  revelation  Ihe  "  book  ol  Elchasal,"  and  one  Alcibiades  ot 
Apamei  undertook  a  mission  to  Rome  ahoul  s^o  to  ptopagale 
its  teaching.  It  was  claimed  that  Christ,  as  an  ingd  ijfi  mila 
high,  accompanied  by  Ihe  Hoty  Spirit,  as  a  female  anget  of  (be 
same  stature,  had  given  the  revelation  to  Elcbasai  in  the  jrd  ytii 
of  Trajan  (a.d.  100),  but  the  book  was  probably  quite  oew  ia 
Alcibiades'  lime.  It  laught  that  CbrisI  was  an  Ingd  bora  •( 
human  parcnta,  and  had  appeared  both  before  it-g.  in  Adui 
and  M<»es)  and  after  ibis  birth  in  Judea.  His  ceming  did  on 
unol  Ibe  La*,  lot  he  was  merely  1  prophet  and  leacheri  hd 
WM  wrong  and  dtcumcision  *iiU  necesiary.  Baptism  aut  b* 
repealed  as  a  means  of  purificatioo  from  iln,  and  prool  again* 

■SoA.Haraacli,giJ.<JPalMa.i.«i.andF.l.A.Hon,7nfcirrr 
CVifliuily,  p  199.  Th.  ZahnaitdJ.  B-Ufhllaee  ("SLhala^ 
tha  Theee.''  in  Cammnlto  —  eiiaUtmi)  wiiiKiia  tbediatinetka. 
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■iMl  molt  U^  God,"  Imraktagtba' lemi  wJlacMB  "  (ikr.nlcr, 
thm  holy  ipuiu,  the  tBfth  of  pnyer,  oil,  lall  uid  wth),  ami 

mimo  tnjoiiMd,  (nd  >  food  daS  ol  ulralogical  hacy  wu  iolii- 
woven  with  (Iw  doniiul  ind  pmnlcil  Lnching.  It  i>  U^ty 
pmbablo,  100,  thai  Inm  Ihoe  EMtaa  Ebioailc*  that  ksned  iIm 
fantutiial  and  widely  md  "  OcmeDtiiie  "  litcnlUK  {HemiUa 
aad  JUcapatioiu)  of  the  jnl  ceniury.  EblonJl*  vien  llngind 
e^xdilly  in  tbe  country  cut  ol  the  Jotdin  natil  ibcy  wen 
abaorlxd  by  ItUm  in  tlw  ;lh  century. 

In  ■ddilion  to  Ike  Ikmtiin  died  ve  R.  C  Oltley.  Tht  DoclrimM 
at  till  /nunMin,  p«n  iii.  I  ii.;  W.  Moeller,  HiiL  ^  (*<  Ckruliaa 
CMarck.   i.  M:    mrl.    in    Herns  -  Kauck.  RaUntyldtpaii;  u. 

"  EbunilED     !    ■!»  CLUUmiHE  LlIIlAIUKB. 

BBHXB-ESCHnrBACH,    HARIB,    Funuu     VOH     (i8jo- 

),  Aiiilriu)  Dovctiat,  vai  bom  it  Z<li3livii  in  MonvU,  on 
the  13II1  of  September  i8jo,  the  danghier  of  ■  Count  Dubiliy. 
Sbe  loit  ber  molhei  In  early  infancy,  but  lecdvtd  a  caitTul 
intcilectuaitniiungfronilwoKepmotlien,  In  t64flsbcmanicd 
the  Aiutiiao  captain,  and  tubsequent  Geld-manbi],  Moiiti 
vOD  Ebner-Eachenbach,  and  midcd  fint  at  VJeDU,  IbFD  at 
Klottabnick,  where  bcr  huiband  had  a  nulilaiy  charge,  and 
aliei  iMo  again  al  Vienna.  The  mirriife  was  duldios,  and 
tiie  tainted  wile  wughl  comolalion  In  literary  voik.  In  her 
endeavoura  ilie  recdred  auiitasce  and  encouragement  from 
Franz  Crillpaner  and  Fniberr  von  MUnch-Bellingbai. 
Hci  finl  euay  wai  wiib  the  drama  ilaria  Slaail  in  Sclaai 
which  Fbilipp  Eduard  Devrient  produced  at  ibe  Karlvuhe 
theatre  in  iSCo.  AFler  lome  other  uniuccosjul  atteoipU  In  the 
field  of  drama,  abe  found  bcr  true  aplKre  in  narrative^  Com- 
mencing wilb  Da  PrHoaiiit  vm  Batulim  (1B71),  itae  stiphlc- 
■Uy  depicii  in  Boiaia  (Siultgart,  rS76,  41b  cd.  1899)  and  Dot 
Ceifui'HifM<d(Bcrlin,  rSg7,4tlicd  t«os}  tbeiurroundinpaf  hei 
Moravian  home,  and  in  LaUi,  dit  l/kmuiicrin  (Berlm,  rSSj,  41b 
cd.  1900), ZwiOMluHH  {Berlin,  iS85,ilhed.iS9S),  £/iulliWv 
(rB9>A  Jib  ed.  iqoo)  and  Cliutlemhir  (iIqj)  tb<  '"  ' 
Auitrian  irliiocncy  in  town  and  counlry.  She  a 
Nau  Ert/Miai[eH  (Berlin,  iSJi,  jrd  «J.  1894),  ...  .  . 
{Berfin,  iSSo,  41b  cd.  1S95)  and  Parabda,  Uttnltm  mi  CfIkU* 
rjnd  ed.,  Berlin,  iS«i).  Frau  von  Ebner-Evhenbach'a  elegance 
ot  atyle,  ber  incisive  wit  and  maiiitly  depiction  ol  channel 
give  her  a  fotcmoit  place  among  the  German  women-writer*  of 
bcr  Ume.  On  ibe  occaaion  of  her  leventieib  birthday  the 
university  of  Vienna  conferred  upoo  bcr  the  degn*  of  doctor  of 
philoaoidiy,  bfwru  canuo. 

Aa  edition  of  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbwib'i  CiiammtlU  Sdrifkn 
began  !□  appear  in  1S9]  (BeiUn).  Sec  A.  Beililhdiii,  Marit  urn 
£AiKT-£ritnhut :  titursMiuk  Blaurr  (Berlin,  looo).  and  M. 
Nvker,  Mtri.  H.  ElmB-bujiiniaa.  *ati  ikm  WtrlHn  pKtiMerf 
(Dtrlin,  1900]. 

EMU  (anc  jEtmM),  a  town  ol  Campania,  Italy,  (n  Ibe 
province  of  Salerno,  from  which  it  la  r6  m.  S.  by  rail,  silualed 
470  fl.  aboTfl  lea-level,  on  the  S.  edge  o(  Ihe  hjib  overtoolilng 
the  valley  of  Ihe  Sele.  Pop.  (rpoi)  9641  (!w  ' 
muoe).  nt  lacriity  of  St  Franceaco  contains  twD  i4lh-c«Btuiy 
pictiuca,  one  by  Roberto  da  Odetiiio  of  Naples.  The  1 
Ebnnm  we*  a  Lucuian  dly,  menlioned  only  by  Pliny 
iiucrfpdooa,  not  far  distant  from  tbe  Campuijan  bord 
lay  above  Ibe  Via  Poplllii,  whkb  fdlowed  the  line  taken  by  the 
Rwdem  railmy.    Some  scanty  rHnins  of  it*  andent  polygonal 

nOMT  (Gr.  I^ni),  the  wood  ot  various  ipedea  of  Ireei  of 
tbegeiiu*Oiiufyrg]'(natundDrdcrEbcniceae),  widely  diilribnUd 
la  the  tiDpIcal  parts  of  tbe  world.  Tbe  best  hiiuli  are  very 
heavy,  are  of  a  deep  black,  and  consiM  of  bcart-wood  only. 
On  accounl  of  iti  colour,  durabibly,  bardnes  and  insceplibiLty 
of  poliih,  ebony  Is  much  used  lor  cabinet  w  ' 
and  for  the  manufnciDre  of  pianofone-keyi,  knife-bandlea  and 
turned  articles.  The  bat  Indian  and  Ceylon  ebony  Is  furnished 
by  D.  JSieimm,  a  native  ol  Mulhcm  India  and  Ceylon,  which 
graws  In  great  abundance  throughout  the  flat  counlry  west  of 
'ntncomatee.  The  tree  is  distinguished  from  oth^n  by  Ibi 
inferior  width  of  Its  trunk,  and  Its  jet-black,  diarnd-ki(diin| 


s  wood  Is  stated  to  eiccl  that  obtained  from 
be  Mauritius  and  lU  other  vatietlei  of  ebony  la 
nieoaityafitsdarkcolour.  Altbougbtbe  centre 
of  the  tree  akoe  it  employed,  reduced  log)  r  to  1  ft.  in  dlameteF 
readily  be  procured.  Uuch  of  the  East  Indlaa  ebony  I* 
yiaOtd  by  the  speda  D,  UiloMiylim  (Coiomindd  ebony), 
large  tree  atlauiing  a  bright  of  &>  to  So  ft.,  and  S  to  10  It.  In 
dpcumference,  wilb  irregular  rigid  braixhe*,  and  oblong  or 
oblong-lanceolate  leaves.  Tbe  batk  of  the  tree  is  astiingent, 
and  miied  with  pepper  it  used  in  dywctety  by  Ibe  natives  ol 
India.  Tbe  wood  of  D.  Itmenloia,  a  native  of  north  Bengal,  is 
black,  hard  and  of  great  weight.  D.  menlanB,  another  Indian 
del,  produces  a  yeUownh-gRy  soft  but  durable  wood. 
THouiJa  Is  Ibe  tree  from  which  is  obtained  tbe  wood  known 
'cylon  by  tbe  name  Csfmafider,  derived  by  Pridham  from 
Sinhalec  kaiumindrie,  black-Sowing.  Its  dtMcnew  of  grain, 
great  hardneta  and  £ne  baieZ-brown  o^ur,  mottled  and  stn'ped 
fith  black,  render  it  a  valuable  matetial  for  veneering  and 
umilure  making.  D.  Dtnde,  a  nalive  of  Angola,  is  a  valuable 
imber  tree,  s]  to  jj  ft.  high,  mtb  1  trunk  i  to  1  fi.  in  diameier. 
rhe  heart-wood  is  very  bladi  and  hard  and  b  known  as  black 
bony,  also  as  billet-wood,  and  Gabuo,  Lagos,  Calabar  or  Niger 
bony.  What  is  ttrawd  Jamaica  or  West  Indian  ebony,  and 
bo  Ibegraen  ebony  of  commerce,  are  produced  by  Brja  Ebaiia, 
,  kgumlDOUt  tree  or  shrub,  having  a  trunk  rarely  more  than 
.  In.  ia  diameter,  fleilble  tpiny  branches,  and  onoge-yellow, 
weel-Kented  Sowers.  The  bcart-wood  is  rich  dark  brown  in 
colour,  heavier  than  water,  exceedingly  hard  and  capable  of 
receivbif  a  high  pdish. 

From  tbe  book  of  EzekJd  (xxvil.  is)  wc  learn  that  ebony 
wu  among  tbe  articles  of  merchandise  brought  10  IVre;  and 
Herodotus  states  (IK.  97)  that  the  Ethiopians  every  three  yean 
sent  a  tribute  of  100  h«s  of  it  to  Persia.  Ebony  wis  known 
to  Virgil  as  a  product  of  India  (Ceor;.  Ii.  r  16),  and  was  displayed 
by  Pompey  the  Great  b  bis  Mithradaiic  liiiunpb  at  Kome. 
By  the  andenls  It  was  esteemed  of  equal  value  for  durability  . 
with  the  cypress  and  cedar  (see  PHny,  Nm.  Hill.  ail.  g,  Ivf.  79). 
Solinus  {Pdykiilar,  cap.  Iv.  p.  jjJ.  'P*™,  i6it), 
[ployed  by  the  kings  of  India  for  sceptres  and  images, 
also,  on  account  of  its  supposed  antagonism  to  poison,  for  drink- 
ing-cups.  The  hardness  and  black  colour  of  the  wood  appear  to 
have  f^ven  rise  to  Ibe  tradition  related  by  Pausatdos,  and  alluded 
to  by  Southey  in  Tialaba,  L  11,  tbat  the  ebony  tree  producetl 
neilher  leavta  nor  fruit,  and  wa*  Mver  seen  exposed  to  the  tun. 
KBRARD.   JOHAHmS   BEmUCH    AUflVST    (iSiS-iSSS), 
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Iha  wida  bula  enclMed  Da  ibe  rigfal  by  Ihc  Ughludi  of  Old 
CutllE  uid  wostccn  Angoa,  and  on  tbc  left  by  iht  PytcMti. 
The  chief  dlica  on  iu  banks  uc  LogtoAo.  Cokhom,  TudcU, 
Sangosu  and  Cupc.  Nor  Man  in  CsUionii  U  roicei  »  my 
Ihnush  Ihc  QKUtal  mounUina,  and,  piuiiig  Tonou,  iillt  into 
the  Mcdilcmnsn  about  So  m.  louih-wnt  of  Baricloni,  thtt 
fornitiig  by  iU  delta  a  conipicuous  pmjectian  on  the  oibeiwlK 
regular  uja^t  line.  In  ju  length,  ippniiimaiely  4(>;  m.,  the  Ebro 
ii  iuleiioc  10  the  Tatui,  Guadiana  and  Dnuto;  it  draini  an  area 
oi  neatly  j3,ooo  iq.  a,  Iti  prijidpal  tributariet  arc — Sront  the 
right  hand  tbc  Jftlon  irith  iu  affluent  the  Jiloca,  the  Uuerva, 
Aguai,  Mutin,  Cuadalope  and  MaiaitatU;  from  the  lelt  the 
Ega,  Angon,  Aiba,  Gallego.  and  the  Segie  wilb  ill  intricale 
lyitem  ai  confluent  riven.  The  Ebto  and  its  ihbuiariea  liave 
been  utiliml  (oc  irrigaiinn  since  the  Moorish  conquest;  the 
main  stteam  becoraei  navigable  by  small  boats  about  Tudeb; 
but  lU  value  aa  a  toeans  oT  communication  ij  almost  neutralized 
by  [be  obstacle)  in  iti  channel,  and  seafaring  veiscia  cannot 
proceed  larlhu  up  than  Toitosa.  The  great  Imperial  Canal, 
begun  under  the  emperor  Cbarlei  V.  (1500-1558),  proceeds  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  rivei  liom  a  point  about  j  m,  below  Tudela, 
to  El  Bufgo  dc  Ebro,  5  m.  below  Saragoasa;  the  irrigation  canal 
of  Taustc  sliirls  the  opposite  bank  for  a  shonei  diuance;  and  the 
San  Carlos  or  New  Canal  aSords  direct  communication  between 
Ampoata  at  the  bead  of  tbe  delta  and  the  harbour  of  Los 
AUaques.  From  Miranda  to  Mora  the  Bilbao-TarTagoDa  railway 
fallows  the  course  of  the  Ebro  along  tbe  right  bank. 

EBHOlM  (d.  6S1),  Frankisb  "  mayor  ol  the  palace,"  was  a 
Xeustrian,  and  wished  to  impoee  the  authority  of  Neiulrta  over 
Burgundy  and  Austrasia.  ln6j6,Bt  the  moment  of  his  accession 
to  power,  Sifebert  III-,  the  king  of  Austrasia,  had  just  died,  and 
the  Austrasian  mayor  of  the  palace.  Grimoald,  was  attempting 
to  usurp  the  authority.  Tbe  great  Dobla,  bowevei,  appealed  to 
the  king  of  Neustria,  aovis  II.,  and  unity  waa  le-cslablithcd. 

this  unity,  and  while  Clotaite  III,,  toa  of  Govis  II.,  reigned  in 
Neualrla  and  Burgundy,  he  was  obliged  in  Mo  to  give  Ibe 
Austraaians  a  special  king,  Cbilderic  II.,  brotber  of  Clotaire  III., 
and  a  special  mayor  of  the  palace,  Wulfoild.  He  endeavoured 
to  maintain  at  any  rate  the  luiion  of  Ncusltia  and  Burgundy, 
but  the  great  Burguodian  ooblei  wished  la  remain  indepcodcnt, 
and  rose  under  St  Leger  (Leodegar),  bishop  of  Autun,  defeated 
Ebroln,  and  inlcmed  him  in  the  monastery  of  LuieuU  (670). 
A  proclamation  was  then  iisued  to  the  eflcct  that  cacb  kingdom 
should  keep  Its  own  bws  and  customs,  that  there  should  be  00 
further  interchange  of  functionaries  between  tbe  kingdoms,  and 
that  nn  one  should  again  set  up  a  tyranny  like  that  of  Ebroin. 
Soon,  however,  Leger  was  defeated  by  Wulloald  and  Lbe  Aus- 
Ir^sians,  and  was  himself  confined  at  Luxeuil  in  67^,  In  tbc  same 
year,  taking  advantage  of  tbe  general  anarchy,  Ebroln  and  Leger 
left  the  cloister  aod  soon  found  Iheoiselvea  once  more  face  to  face. 
Each  looked  for  support  to  a  diHerent  Merovingian  kljig,  Ebroln 
even  procbinung  a  false  Merovingian  as  sovereign.  Iu  this 
struggle  Leger  was  vanquished;  he  was  besieged 
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of  October  6;S,  he  i 
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Franks,  imposing 


natedinCSi, 
He 


Ebroio  became 

hi)  authority  over  Burgundy  and  subduing 
wbom  he  defeated  in  67S  at  Bin»ju-Fsy, 
triumph,  however,  was  sjion-livedi  be  *«i  as 
the  victim  ol  t  combined  atlack  of  bis  numen 
was  a  nan  of  great  energy,  but  all  bis  actions  seem  to  have  beti 
dicUledby  no  higher  motive!  (ban  ambilinn  and  lust  of  power 
See  Librr  hiilmai  Fnmanrn.  edited  by  B    Krvvh.  in  Uam 

g™.  *■■  -  -•     -  "    -    -■  -     " ■■  ' 

T  io'/Mue  £( „. 

tuiQi  I.  a  Piln,  HiOoiH  it  Saiu  Ut-r  (Paris.  lU 
J.  Friedrich.  "  Zur  Goacli.  do  Hjiuwieicr*  Ebroan,"  in 
utUmi  1^  On  Aiad4my  tl  tiiaick  liWf,  p^  \l-1i\i.        (1 

SBIIHICDM.  or  ElolAcim  (pn^bly  a  later  vari 
Roman  name  of  Yoik  (j.*.)  in  En^and.    Established  a 


75-8oufatIressof  lbe  Ninih legion  and garriionBlCaAeTtfa^ 
hUation  of  that  kglon  about  aj).  118)  by  tbe  Siath  it^im.i  ■ 
veloped  outside  its  walls  a  town  of  dvtlbfc,  whidt  later  lAt^ 
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the  waits  can  still  be  partly  traced,  and 
(Ihe  so-called  Multangubr  Tower)  survives.  Tb*  d< 
occupied  tbe  right  bunk  near  Lbe  present  railway  aid 
place  was  importanl  for  its  garrisoa  and  aj 
centre,  and  the  town  itself  was  prosperous,  thruigb  fHetel- 
never  very  brge.  Tbe  name  is  preserved  in  the  abbrevt;:. 
form  Eborin  tbe  official  itame  of  tliearchlHsbapsf  yo(k,ba:  i 
philological  connexion  between  Eboracnm  and  lbe  modcn  aa 
Vork  is  doubtful  and  has  probably  been  complicated  by  Duj 
influeoce.  (F.  ;,  B 

ECA  DB  QDEIROZ,  JOSS  MARIA  (1843-1900),  Ponugai 

Varaim,  his  father  being  a  retired  judge.  He  went  tfaroo^  ±  j 
university  of  Coimbra,  and  on  taking  his  debtee  in  law  ■:.  1 
appointed  Administrador  dc  Concelbo  at  Ltiria.  but  soon  1;;- 

left  it.     He  accompanied  the  Conde  de  Rcicnde  to  Egypt,  .bp 

n  In  Lisbon  and  be^  | 


sellled  de 


magical  a: 

renovate  bb  country's  prose.    Tbougb  be  spent  much  d  b   ' 
diiys  wllb  the  philowpher  sonneteer  Anlhera  de  Quvntal.  nL 
the  critic  Jiyme  Balaiha  Reis,  aftenmrds   coruul-geoenl  t 
London,  be  did  not  r«lrlct  his  inlimacy  to  men  of  kiten.  bei 
frequented  all  kinds  of  society,  acquiring  ■  complete  acquii:^    I 
sncewitbconteniporarjr  Poitugueselifeand  mannett.     Enttrol 
Ihe  consular  service  in  iSjj,hewcnl  laHavBDa.  and.  after  am   ' 
in  the  United  States,  waslransfened  two  years  later  to  Newosi 
on-Tyne  and  in  1876  to  Bristol.    In  tg&8  he  became  Poni^gB 
.consul-general  in  Paris,  and  there  died  in  1900. 

Quriroa  made  his  lilemtydibut  ia  j87ob>  a  scniatkuial  stsrr 
Thi  ifyrtery  ojikt  Cinira  Road,  written  in  coUaborstion  wjib  l'i 
an  Clitic  Rajiulho  Ortlgio,  but  the  first  publicatioo  itd 
hmughl  bira  fame  was  Tin  Parpa,  a  series  of  aalirkal  u: 
buiDomusiketcbcsOfvariau!  phases  of  social  life,  which.  loqm 
lbe  poet  Guetra  Junquelro,  contain  "  the  epilepsy  of  talis; 
These  essays,  Ihe  Joinl  production  of  the  same  pannen,  criiki2< 
and  ridiculed  the  faults  and  foibles  of  every  claasin  turn,  miii^ 
by  a  comparison  wilb  the  French,  lor  tbe  education  of  QBian 
had  made  bito  a  Frenchman  in  ideas  and  lytnpathics.  Hs 
Biaailian  friend,  Eduardo  Ptado,  bears  witness  [hat  at  ita 
period  French  blcialure,  especially  Hugo's  verse,  and  cm 
French  politics,  interested  Quciroi  profoundly,  wblle  ke  ikr 
getbcc  ignored  tbe  itUn-lelira  of  his  own  country  and  its  pott 
affairs-  This  phase  lasted  for  some  years,  and  even  wbcm  k 
travelled  in  tbe  East  be  was  inclined  to  sec  it  with  tlK  rjn  d 
Fbubert,  though  tbe  publication  of  TJie  XiJic  and  that  ddighUri 
prose  poem  Svn^  Miracit  afterwards  showed  that  Iv  had  Ins 
directly  impressed  and  deeply  penetrated  by  its  aceneiy,  poeu; 

lowering  the  prestige  ol  France,  proved  Ihe  hetald  of  a  DaligaiJ 
Porluguesf  revival,  and  had  a  great  influence  on  QueiioL  u 
also  had  his  friend  Olivelra  Martial  {(.».),  Ibe  biognpba  el  tk 
patriot  kings  of  the  Aviz  dynasty.  He  fountled  Ihc  PonHfiieie 
Realist-Naturalist  school,  of  which  be  Rmained  for  the  iw  ^ 
his  Lfe  the  chief  eiponcnl,  by  a  powerful  romance.  Tit  Cr^ 
n/FnJAer-liwrii,  wiilleoiniKyi  atLeiria  but  only  issued  in  il^v 
Its  appcataoce  then  led  to  a  baseles  charge  iliat  be  hal 
pbgiarized  La  Foutt  de  PAbbi  Mourtt,  and  ili-infonscid  eriua 
began  to  name  Quciroi  the  Portuguese  Z«la,  though  beckad; 
occupied  an  altogether  diflercnt  pbne  in  tbc  domain  at  tr. 
During  his  stay  in  England  he  praduo 
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fiepnbtic    SettUDg  ■!  Nedilly,  the  iwvdift  bccunc  chrankk 
CriLic,  ud  Icltcrwritcr  u  well,  (ail  in  *U  these  capadti 

■uequillcd  in  Ihe  litenlurt  oi  hii 

iiBit[iiuilicHi  uicl  carrful  cboice  and  cdluoitioD 
liii  wmth  of  colouiing  And  brillianu  d(  Un^uagc  apeak  of  the 
■auth.  Miny  of  his  pages  docripiivc  ef  natitral  scenry.  uicfa 
fer  insunce  u  Ihe  epiwde  of  ibc  ntum  lo  Tarmes  in  Tkt  City 
and  ttt  Uounlaini,  hsTC  taken  lank  u  classic  enniples  of 
Portiiciiae  prae,  while  u  m  ciealor  ol  characlm  he  stood 
UBSurpus^  hy  my  writer  of  his  geneil.tion  in  the  sitme  field. 
He  pu-Iicuiirly  toved  lo  diBw  and  judge  the  toiddle  class,  and 
he  mocks  at  and  chastises  its  hypocrisy  ind  narrowness,  ils 
vmecr  ol  religion  and  cutlun,  its  Inumphant  lying,  its  self- 
aattsfied  propriety,  its  cruel  egntissL  But  though  he  manifested 
>  pt«di1erlIon  for  miildle-class  types,  his  portrait  gallery  com- 
pmea  iDen  and  vomen  ot  all  social  conditions,  Tkt  Uaias, 
hiatongmbook.tTeatsoij&ddifpj,  while  perliapa  his  most  remark- 
able character  study  is  of  a  servant,  Juliana,  in  Ciwnii  Basil, 
At  lead  two  ol  his  hooks,  Ihis  lalier  and  Thr  Crimi  nf  Faiktr 
Amara,  are  ckmiqtui  ttandaiaim  in  their  plots  and  episodes-. 
tbeit  volunws,  however,  mark  not  only  the  high-water  Uneot  Ihe 
Re*lbt-Ni         ~ 


leaDac 


Though  Quel 
ifimwbiuu,  am 


a  high  or 


roi  was  a  keen  satirist  of  the 
rdly  a  trace  of  pessimism.  The  City  and.Mc 
I  in  pan  Tht  RdU  also,  reveal  the  apostle  of 
Kcansm  as  an  idealist  and  dieimei,  a  true  repmentatlve  of 
that  Celtic  I  radtlion  nhlch  sunlvH  in  the  race  and  has  permeated 
Ih*  whole  literature  ot  Portugal.  Til  Uaadari*,  a  fantastic 
variaOon  oo  the  M  theme  of  a  man  seil-aold  (o  Satan,  and  Tit 
lliialriaii  Houii  nj  Ramitit,  art  the  only  other  writings  ol  hii 
that  require  meolion,  eiccpt  Tkt  Cmapimdaut  oj  Fradiqut 
l/endti.  In  conjunctioa  with  Aaihtio  de  Quenial  aod  Jayme 
Bataiha  Reis,  Queiioi  invented  under  thai  name  a  amact  nun 
oT  Ihe  world  who  had  saDielhing  ol  himsell  lad  tamcthing  of 
Eduaido  Frodo,  and  made  him  coneapond  on  all  Kirti  of  subjecls 
with  Imaginary  [rienils  and  relatives  to  the  delight  oi  the  public, 
manyof  whomsawinhimaniysuriDusnewwiiiei  whose  identity 
they  were  eager  to  discover.  These  sparkling  and  humorous 
letters  are  an  especial  favourite  with  admirers  o[  Qudroa,  because 
they  reveal  so  much  of  his  very  attractive  personalily,  and 
perhaps  the  cleverest  of  the  number,  that  on  Pacheco,  has 
received  an  Englbb  <ljcsa.  In  addition  to  his  bnget  and  more 
important  works,  Quciioz  wrote  a  number  ol  short  storiei, 
>ome  ol  which  have  been  printed  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of 
CdBldi.  The  genu  ol  this  remarkable  collection  an  perhaps 
TU  Paidiarilia  ef  a  Fair-haind  CW,  A  Lyric  Pitt,  Jett 
Uaahins,  Tkt  Corfa,  mi  Siaal  itirack. 

Mmt  1^  his  hooks  have  Done  tbroitth  many  editions,  and  they  arc 
even  moreappin:Lated  in  i^  Biaiili  ihan  iD^onugal.  It  should  be 
menlioiied  iliat  thefounh  edhlon  of  ^«Uir  ^Hurgisentirelydillereni 
in  tonn  and  aetion  frnii  the  first,  the  whole  nory  having  bnn  re- 
written. One  gl  Queiroa'B  romaneca  and  two  ot  his  short  itviin 
have  been  nib1i«bBl  id  Eogfuih.  Aa  uaaatisfaclory  venton  of 
Caiain  BasS.  under  the  title  Draim'i  Tulk,  appeared  at  Bostoa. 
U.S.A.,  in  iBBo,  while  SnelJVfracfe  has  had  three  editions  in  England 
and  m  In  AnKriea.  and  tbcR  is  aba  a  inoslalion  at  0  Di>><<>  (riu 
CvpH) ,  u  ndcr  the  BMW  ol  Ow  £ady  ^  tkt  KJIOr. 

An  admirable  critical  study  ot  tha  work  of  Quciros  wiU  be  found 
In  4  CVrufda  ff»a— Ol  VVdH^bii.  by  J.  IWn  de  Sempaio  (Snins). 
(OpoRo.  1886).  Tha  Ksiila  nddenis  ol  Ihe  lolh  of  November  1897 
wai  otliely  dmud  to  hbn.  Seahot  Batilha  Reis  gives  Inleieiting 
rtmhiiicenm  of  the  navdiK'a  orly  dayi  in  his  pielact  to  (Dnia 
prose  tragmeots  edited  by  him  and  named  i'rwoi  Bortensi  (Opono, 
1903)  (E-ftl) 

fiCARTf  (Fr.  for  "separated,"  "discarded"),  a  game  at 
Cards,  ol  moderrt  origin,  probably  first  played  ia  the  Puis  lalaa 
in  the  Erst  qimrtet  of  the  iQIh  century.  It  is  a  development  of 
a  very  old  card  game  called  la  Iricmplu  or  Frtmk-n^S.  £carit 
h  generally  played  by  two  persona,  but  a  pool  of  three  may  he 
fcrrned.  the  player  who  is  out  taking  the  place  of  the  loser,  and 
the  winner  of  two  conseculive  games  winning  the  fotA.  At 
FiCDcb  fcatti  (but  not  M  EHglishJ  bystaaden  who  ars  betting 
vm   14.* 


may  advise  Ibe  playen,  but  only  by  poinling  (0  (V  cvdi  they 
desire  them  to  play,  and  the  loser  it  (be  game  goe*  out.  one  d 
the  rnUtaaUt  taUog  his  place,  iinlesa  the  loser  ta  jdaying  la 
ikoiutu,  L  a.  playing  cingle-liandHi  against  twi>,  and  takitig 

all  beta. 

The  small  cards  (from  Ihe  two  to  Ibe  ^  both  inclusive)  an 
removed  from  an  ordinary  pack.  The  players  cut  tot  deal,  the 
highest  having  the  choice.  1^  king  is  ihe  hi^eil  card,  the  vx 
ranking  after  the  knave.  He  dealer  ^ves  five  cards  10  hb 
adver»ry,  and 'five  to  himself,  by  two  at  a  time  to  each  and  by 
three  at  a  time  lo  each,  or  vice  vena.  The  eleventh  card  is 
turned  up  lar  trumps.  If  It  is  a  king,  the  dealer  sootrs  one,  at 
any  time  before  the  next  deal.  The  non-dealer  then  looks  at 
his  cards.  If  satisfied  with  then  he  plays,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
carding; if  not  satisfied  he  "  pioposea."  The  dealer  may  either 
accept  or  refuse.  If  he  accepts,  each  player  disraidt  lace  down- 
wards as  many  cards  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  fresh  oa«  art  given 
from  Ihe  undcili  caids  or  "  stack,"  first  to  complete  the  non- 
dealet's  hand  to  five,  then  to  complete  the  dealet'a.  To  ask  lor 
"  a  book  "  is  to  aik  lot  five  cards.  Siaiilarly  a  seoond  propoad 
nay  he  mode,  and  so  on,  until  one  player  is  satisfied  with  hii 
hand.  If  the  dealer  refuses,  the  band  is  played  without  di» 
carding.  II  the  ooa-dealec  announce*  that  tie  holds  the  king 
of  trumps,  be  scores  oat;  and  similarly,  if  the  dealer  holds  the 
king  arid  announces  it,  he  scores  one.  The  anaouncement 
must  be  Biade  before  playing  one's  first  cud,  cr  if  that  card  be 
the  king,  on  playing  it.  The  non-dealer,  being  latiified  with 
his  h:Lnd,  leads  a  card.  The  dealer  plays  a  ami  to  it,  the  tsio 
cards  thus  played  forrairig  a  trick.  The  winnei  of  the  trick  leads 
10  the  neit.  and  so  on.  'Hie  second  to  play  to  a  trick  must  follow 
luit  if  able,  and  must  win  the  trick  if  he  con- 

The  scores  are  lot  the  king  and  for  the  mjjority  of  tricka 
The  player  who  wins  three  tricks  scores  one  for  the  "  point  "; 
U  he  wins  all  five  tricks,  he  scons  two  for  the  "  vole."  If  tbe 
oon-dcoler  plays  without  proposing,  or  the  dealer  tefusei  tbe 
fint  ptopoaal,  and  fails  to  win  three  tricks,  the  odvenaty  scotes 
two,  but  no  more  even  if  he  wins  (he  vole.  The  game  is  five  up. 
The  points  are  conveniently  narked  with  a  three-card  and  a 
two-card,  ju  at  euchre.    The  three  ia  put  face  upward*  with  tbe 

points  are  scored  the  top  card  b  movnd  so  as  to  ezpose  (hem. 
''the  two-cant  is  put  under  the  other  card. 


CI  ol  ptaying  your  first 

wmoMg,  called 
ly  known.    They 


nnpose.     If  yt 
king.  pEOpoie.  i 


giarded  In  tkne  suitAa  queen'being  a  lofSdent  guard),  o. 
rule  not  ID  dinrd  two  vdo,  tinlcH  hokUng  the  king  of  trump 
^he  hanA  wHh  which  to  nfim  art  the  ome  as  th 
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ECBATANA— ECCELINO 


Bunwha  mud  Tibru  tJILGS 

1S41),  but  Ibr  cundlonii  tciuimpty  ihil  ibcn  wiioalyt* 
ty  ol  ihe  name,  and  TiUu-i-Sukinuui  i]  the  Cuao  of  duKri 

l«lnphy.     The  Ectatuia  It   *hkh  Cunbym    ii  «ad  l* 

tlen>dotui(ui.b4)ioti3vedictli3prabaU)'*Uiuictrcfi>r  HaaiU 
S«  Perm  and  Chijiia.  Hijtor»iif^r( »  Prn*  (En^.  inin..  ilv;^ 

.1.  Dmiitloy.L'Arianti^i^irliPrru.Bt.i.  (lUt):  ].  ilcMarxm. 

M>iiKiri»»i>n/4ueiiP>rH,<<.{iB9t)-    S«H*      "" 

BCCARR  JOHMM  dsii-ieiO,  Ge 

iiuic.  *ii  twiB  al  MUhlhaMcn  on  ihc  Uiuiiut.  Pruuia.  in  iju 
I  ihe  lie  of  ci|hiHD  he  went  10  Uunich,  whnc  hr  becune  iki 
upil  of  OrliLndo  Lauo.  [ix  hi&  company  Eccard  is  laid  to  han 
iiilKt  Purii.  bul  in  ic;t  *(  And  him  a^n  at  Tlllllilliaiiin 


(A.  H.  i| 


uercd  bodcs,  ^lUrt 
ler  wards  be  obtaiotd 
il  Jacob  Fyner.  Ihi 


Edfoi 

<n  Burgk.  hil  Brst  mailer,  a  colleclion 

Cnfuiulia lacra  HilKMdi (liij).     Sooi 

an  appoinlment  ai  musician  in  Ihc  houi 

Augtburg  banker.     In  ijSj  he  became  1 

M  conductor,  at  Konigsberg,  10  Ceorg  Friedri.Th.  mMrgriTt 
andcnburg^Anspach.  the  adminislrator  ol  Pru»i».     In  i6qJ 

uclor,  bul  ihii  poit  he  held  only  lor  three  yean,  vwing  u 
iremature  death  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1611,  Eccuil'i  mtki 
ifct  ncluAivcly  of  vocal  compoailionl,  tuch  ai  aonp.  lacnd 
ttaa  and  chnralci  for  lour  or  five,  and  flometimei  ior  acven, 
..  or  even  nine  voicci.  Their  polyphonic  itruclun  ii  a 
lel  d(  art,  and  uill  eiciiei  the  admiration  oF  musidaas.     Ai 

tbeunc  lime  hiiworkt  are  intiinci  "iih  a  ipirii  of  true  rdigknn 
cUnf.  Hii  letting  ol  the  beiutiCui  eoidi"  Eio' late  BuiiK 
uerCott  "  is  iiill  reganted  by  Ihf  Germans  ai  their  rcpramta- 

tive  oaiional  hymn.     Eccard  and  hisscbootareinsepuablr  en*- 
rd  with  the  history  ol  the  RefDrinaliaii. 
...  A.  von  Winicrfeld!  Dcr  Epanti 

IDIorEnEUNolDAROHiUIOdiM-iisg).  GlubdliBc 

leader,  vid  supporter  d[  ihe  emperor  Frederick  II.,  «iu  btvs  oa 
the  isth  of  April  1 194.  He  belonged  to  a  lamily  dncsnded  Froa 
might  named  Eccelin,  who  followed  the  enpcra 
'  Conrad  U.  to  Italy  about  ia]6,  and  received  the  Gel  o<  RooaDB 
near  Padua.  Eccelin's  grandson  was  Gccelioo  til.,  aiima»rd 
;  the  Monk,  who  divided  his  lands  between  his  two  uiuln  mj. 
tnd  died  In  iijs.  The  elder  ol  these  two  sons  was  EndiBi, 
■bo  in  early  life  began  to  take  part  in  family  and  oihn  (ent), 
lie  head  ol  a  band  of  Ghlbellines,  sclied  Vercoa 


inkt^tiumi  ()gul; 


.e  fcdcl. 


.     Hew 


_  .  id  about  thi)  til 
'k  II..  who  in  iijt  issued  a  charter  confiraiing  him  in  kn 
Dm.  In  I  )jb  when  besieged  in  Verona  be  was  saved  fay 
Ihc  advance  of  Ihe  emperor,  who  in  November  ol  the  same  year 
look  VictKza  tnd  enlcusled  its  government  lo  EcceUdo.  Ib 
ii];beabtiinedaulhon*tyovei  Padua  and  Treviso;  and  oa  th 
i7lh  ol  NavERibei  in  Ihal  year  he  ihaied  in  Ibe  vicloi;  gaiotd 
by  Ike  emperor  over  ibe  Lombards  at  CorttBuov*,  In  iijShe 
natried  Frederick's  natural  daughter.  Setvig^'a^  in  iijg  aai 
.  appointed  imperial  vicar  of  the  march  ol  Treviso;  but  in  the 
year  was  eacommunicatcd  by  Pope  Ciegoty  IX.  He  ni 
antly  engaged  in  increasing  his  possesslotu:  wai  prescBt 
e  liege  of  Parma  in  1 1<7,  and  after  Frederick's  deilli  in 
he  supported  Ms  son.  Ihe  Cermin  king  Conrad  IV.  tiii 
lies  had.  however,  aroiued  gem 


la   I 


c   Aleu 


r    IV. 


lormed  under  the  l< 


t  3 7 Ih  of  September  1350.  h 


ells.     He  then 

m  Eccelino  was  wounded  and 
ipture,  he  lore  the  bandages 


Jciober  iijo.     In  Ihe  following  yea»  hb 
10  death,  and  llie  RoinaiMfaaiily  became 


ECCENTRJC— BGCLESIA 


ei.» 


>1  hit  cmdticB,  a  rcpulBtn 


It  bii  uruimviag  loytlly  to  Fmlerick  11.  foimi  i 
ntrut  10  Ha  tltlludc  of  many  of  his  CDplcmponhu 
V  Couc  CuUu 


aiktd 


<lniDH  by  J.  £iclHiuk>ifl. 

S«  J.  M.  Citlanuan,  Bailma  it  Sema*t  {Fnbiiri.  iBgo); 
S.  Milk.  SUma  d'  Emlima  IV,  da  Samaiw  (MvlibJDcii,  l$i];  ud 
F-  Stirvc.  Eadiiuj  vo*  Itfim/ms  (Leipzig,  1909). 

ICCBMTRIC  (tram  Gr.  b,  oul  o[,  ind  dfrpo*,  centre),  btenJiy 
"  Dut  fnin  Iba  omtie,"  uid  tbu*  ii*ed  to  (DDnote  guunlly  taj 
dariuiOD  frcHn  iht  nannaJ.  In  utiDsoaix  the  void  deoola  ■ 
cird«  round  whicli  %  body  revolve*,  bul  wbcse  oiUn  b  dii[dacal 
(mm  the  viijble  centre  of  iDotioiL  Inlbeandcol  utroi 
riJifin  in  which  il  il  now  Juown  that  tbe  planeti  nval> 


the  ecctnlcic  mu  that  the  ctolre  of  the  epjcjrde  of  «ch  planet 
moved  luuformly  in  a  dicit,  the  centre  of  vhicfa  was  displaced 
fiDm  that  of  Lhe  canh  by  an  uddudi  double  tlie  ecccninciiy  of 
the  actual  ellipse,  la  the  caie  ii  now  undentood-  When  naeaaitred 
■lound  Ihii  imifinaiy  centre,  wliich  is  so  lituMed  oa  Ibe  mijoi 
axis  o(  the  cUipoe  that  the  foou,  M  place  of  the  red  sun.  i> 
Didway  betneen  it  and  Ih*  centre  of  the  eUipee,  the  motion  is 
■ppmieiatety  uaiform.  lo  enciiKerisg,  an  eaziillic  is  a 
nechasical  device  for  couverlinc  njtniy  into  redprocuing 
Motion  (tee  Stuh-Encime).     For  eccentric  angle  see  Eujtse. 

BCCHSLLBWtS  (oc  Ecuelliksis).  ABKAHIM  (d.  1664).  ■ 
kaTaedM«n)nile,i>haEe  surname  ii  derived  from  Eckel  in  Syria, 
wbcR  he  ins  bom  towards  the  doscof  the  lOth  century.  He 
waa  educated  at  the  Maronite  college  in  Romc»  and,  after  taking 
Ida  doctor's  degree  in  theology  and  philosophy,  returned  for  a 
time  to  his  native  land.  He  then  became  professorof  Arabic 
■adSyriacin  the  coUegeofLheFropagandaat  Rome.  Called  10 
Paris  in  1640  to  assist  Le  Jay  in  the  prepartlion  of  his  polyglot 
BiUe.  be  awlcibuted  le  that  watkibe  Arabic  and  Latin  venions 
of  ibe  book  of  Ruth  and  the  Arabic  version  of  the  third  botdi  ol 
Maccabees.  In  1646  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Syriac  and 
Arabic  at  tiie  Cdl^  de  France.  Being  invited  by  the  Coogregi- 
'    '  e  Propaganda  to  take  pan  in  the  prepimic 


e,  Ecchi 


■  i6sJ  ■ 


b  (Pari 


Hew: 


r65jj,  a  hisEory  of  the  p 


John  SeMen  as  to  the  hisiorical  gnnicds  of  episcopacy,  in  the 
cottrse  of  which  he  published  bis  Emiydiiia  m^kaba.  sm 
Kapma  ad  SMeni  Oritinti  (Rome.  i66i).  Confoinlly  with 
Ciov«onl  Borelli  ho  wrote  a  Latia  Innslation  of  the  jlh,  6lh 
and  Tth  books  of  the  Coma  of  ApoUonios  of  Perga  (1661).  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1664. 

BCGLES,  a  municipal  bmugh  in  the  Ecde*  parliamentary 
diviuon  of  Lancashire,  England.  4  m.  W.  of  Handtesler,  of  which 
it  fomu  practically  asid>urb.  Pop.  (voO  34,j6g-  I1  is  served 
by  the  London  b  North-Weuem  railway  and  by  the  Birkenhead 
railway  (Nonh-Weslem  and  Great  Western  joint).  The  Man- 
cbcstet  Ship  Canal  panes  through.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is 
believed  lo  date  fnm  the  iilh  century,  bul  has  been  enlarged 
and  wholly  restored  in  nwdern  limes.  There  sre  several  hand- 
cotton  mills,  while  si  Ik  throwing  and  the  manufacture  oi  fustians 
■ihI  ginghams  sre  also  among  the  industries,  and  there  are  aba 
large  engine  works.  A  peculiar  form  of  cake  is  made  here, 
taking  narne  from  the  town,  and  has  a  wide  reputatioa.  Eedea 
was  incorporated  in  i89),aDdthecorporatiDn  consists  of  a  mayor, 
a  aldermen  and  i3  coundtlon.     The  borough  mainlsins  the 

Manchester  and  Salford  reipectively.     Area,  1057  acies. 

Before  the  RefotmatiOD  the  monks  of  Whalley  Abbey  had  a 
range  here  ai  what  ■>  ■till  called  Monks'  Hall;  and  in  1864 
Is  of  tUver^pcnntes  of  Heniy  III,  and  John  of 


Entiand  aid  mila*i  I.  of  Sdotlaud  ir 
spot.  Robert  Ainswotlh.  the  author  of  the  Latin  sod  English 
didionarysoiongfamiliarrDEnglishuudenlSiWasbomat  Ecdea 
in  lUoi  and  it  was  at  the  vicarage  that  William  Hu^isun 
ei[riredon  the  ijtfa  of  September  iSjo  Iiddi  injuries  iccdved  at 
the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  It  Maochestet  lailwuy.  Prom  eariy 
limes  "  wakea"  were  held  at  Eccles,  aod  bulI-boiiing.  beap- 
baitlnc  and  ock-fightlnc  were  ciitied  on.  Under  Elisabeth 
these  festivals,  which  had  become  notoriously  disorderly,  were 
abolished,  but  were  revived  under  James  I.,  and  maintained 
until  lale  is  the  iQIh  cenliiry  on  public  gnund.  The  codtptt 
remained  on  the  siie  of  the  present  town  ball  A  ceiebntleB 
on  private  property  still  recalls  these  wake*. 

EfXLESPIELD,  a  township  in  the  HaUamdiire  pariiamenttfy 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yoikthiie,  England,  ]  m.  N.  <i 
Sheffield,  on  the  Greu  Ceotni  and  Midknd  nihnya.  Ilie 
church  of  St  Hary  is  Petpeodiculir,  with  a  central  tower,  and  coo- 
laiat  eiccUeal  woodworL  It  formerly  bore,  and  must  havt 
deserved,  the  fsmitiar  titls  of  the  "  Minster  of  the  Moon." 
Ecclcsfiddwi 


14th  century.     Cutlery  and  1c 


fireclay  woiks.  After  the  loduKon  wilhin  the  conMy 
bomugh  of  Sheffield  of  part  of  tbe  dvil  parish  el  Ecclotitld  la 
1901,  tbe  population  was  1X^14. 

BCCLESHAUs  a  market  town  in  tbe  notth-wcMeni  pallia- 
mentsry  divisicm  of  StaSordshhe.  England;  7  m.  N.W.  from 
SlaSord,  and  4  W.  of  Norton  Bridge  autlon  on  the  London  ft 
Nonb-Waiem  main  line.  I^>p.  (iqoi)  jt^q.  The  cfaurchof  the 
Htdy  Trinity,  me  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  StaHordshire,  (a 
pnodpally  Early  English,  and  hsa  fine  stained  glass,  Screral 
bsshops  of  Lichfield  are  buried  here,  a*  EccleduU  Castle  was  thi 
episcopal  rcsidente  Irom  the  tjth  century  sntil  1867.  Of  this  the 
aodent  remains  indude  a  picturesque  tower  and  bridge.  To  the 
west  on  the  borders  of  Shropshin  Is  Btore  Heath,  the  Kene  o(  a 
defeat  <d  the  Lancastrians  by  Ibe  Vorkists  En  (459. 

BCCLESIA  (Gr.  (ahytla,  from  bi.  oat,  and  ai^.  to  call).  In 
andeci  Athens,  the  genend  assembly  of  all  the  freemen  ol  the 
stale.  In  the  primitive  unoiganiicd  stale  the  king  was  theoretic- 
sUy  absduie.  though  his  great  nobles  meeting  hi  the  Council 
{see  Bo<n.e|  wen  no  doubt  able  to  influence  him  comiderably. 
There  is.  however,  no  doubt  that  In  the  eariicst  tunes  the  free 
people.  •■•■  the  fighting  force  ol  the  slate,  were  called  together  lo 
ratify  tbedeciaioDsof  iheking.  snd  that  they  were  gradually  aMe 
to  enforce  Iheic  wishes  against  those  of  the  nobles.  In  Athens, 
as  in  Rome,  where  the  Fleb)  succeeded  in  their  demand  for  the 
codification  of  the  laws  (the  Twelve  Tables),  it  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  growing  power  of  the  people  meeling  in  the  Agora 
that  Draco  was  entrusted  with  tbe  task  of  pubHsUng  a  code  of 
putting  an  cod  lo  Ibe  arbiltary  Judicalure  of  the 
party,  Sut  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Ecdesia 
had  more  than  a  d4  facie  eiiitenc*  before  Solon's  reforms. 

which  Solon  gave  tbe  people  are  nni  known. 


Itisdesi 


h  the  Eupatrid  ctns.  Il  ii  obvious,  therefore.  Ihat  a 
ifonner  would  endeavour  to  pve  to  the  people  some 
control  over  the  migistnicy.  Now  in  speaking  d  the  Theles 
(the  lowest  of  the  foul  Solonlan  dasses;  see  Solon).  Aristotle's 
Cmrfiluljim  >/  Alkmi  says  thai  Solon  (gave  them  merely  "  a 

find  ihat  he  gave  them  ihe  rinht  of  electing  the  magisiiatcs  snd 
receiving  their  acoounli  at  the  end  ol  Ihe  ofBds!  year.  Thus  it 
seems  Ihat  the  "  mlted  "  chanctei  of  Solon's  consiiititioii 
conastcd  in  the  fact  that  though  the  ofiicjals  ol  tbe  stale  were 
still  necesarily  Eupatrid,  the  Ecde^s  elected  those  of  the 
Eupatrids  whom  they  could  trust,  and  further  had  the  right  ol 
criticidng  their  oflidji]  acllont.  Secondly,  all  our  accounts  agree 
that  Solon  adtnitled  tbe  Thetes  to  the  Ecclcsia,  thus  itcognlung 
them  as  dtiiena.  Under  Geisihenes  Ihe  Ecclesia  remained  Ibe 
sovereign  power,  but  the  Council  seems  to  have  become  lo 
sle  administrative  body.  Tbe  lelatien  of 
BoulC  and  Ecdesia  in  the  Cleiitbenic  democracy  was  ol  the 
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gn&tot  [mportucc,  TleEcdnlo  done,  ihcliragencciiB  body  of 

UDtnincd  dtiicDi,  could  not  hive  puud,  not  men  have  dnvn 
up  inliUigibk  measures;  lU  the  ptdirninuy  dniling  was  done 

puticulu;  time.    Id  the  jlh  century  the  (unctioni  of  the  Ecclesii 
ud  tht  popular  rourts  ol  justice  were  vaMly  increasHl 


(o/« 


Atth 


.e  4tb  a 


ecbeloir).  IdjoSb^c 
roltheEcdtsUbyihe 
ans  of  Uu  Law),  vho 
an  illegal  or  injuriout 
)i  the  Ecdesia  uid  the 
md  after  48  S.C.  (the 
en)  the  Demos 


tbe  lyitcm  of  payi 

DUDetiiul  of  Fbajerum  curtailed  ihe  powi 

institution  of  Ihe  Namefkylaus  (Guardi 

EDOtion.  Under  Roman  rule  the  powers  • 
popular  courts  were  much  diminished,  and  1 
fraDCfaiai  being  (rt<|Uenlly  scJd  to  any  casual 
(people)  wu  of  no  impoiiancc.  They  sliU  i 
pMphisinsin  the  theatre  and  to  elect  sirategi,  an 
had  some  small  judicial  duties,  but  as  ■  go 
£cdeaa  died  when  Athens  became  >  dtibu  tiiaa 
protection. 

CrmifilBluii  and  FhwIiohi,— Tbrougboul  tbe  period  of 
Athenian  greatness  the  Ecdcsia  was  the  sovereign  pomt,  not  only 
inpncIEcebut  also  in  theory.  The  assembly  met  in  early  limes 
near  Ihe  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  I^ndemua  iit.  south  of  the 
Acropolis),  but,  In  the  jlh  and  4th  centuries,  tbe  regular  place  af 
meeling  was  the  Pnyi.  From  the  5th  century  it  met  sometimes 
in  the  theatre,  which  in  the  jrd  century  was  the  regular  pUce, 


ling  body  >! 


re  held  at 
re  held  at 


clast  ce 

us  allcmatdy. 


n  (f.v.)  and  on  questions  affecting 
individual  status  took  place  in  the  Agora.  Meetings  were 
(1)  ordinary,  (]}  extraordinary,  and  {j)  convened  by  special 
messengers  {t^bfitait  trvYBXifroi  and  ■at-dAAvm).  these  last 
being  called  when  it  was  desirable  that  the  countiy  people  should 
attend.  At  ordinary  meeting  the  attendsnce  wa«  pnctically 
confined  10  Athenian  residents.  According  10  ArisloLle  thcie 
were  four  regular  meetings  in  each  prytnny  (see  DolrL£) ;  prob- 
ably only  the  Ant  of  these  was  caUcd  mpia.  It  It  certain,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  four  mcettngt  did  not  (ijl  on  reguLu  days,  owing  to 
the  occurrence  of  least  days  on  which  no  meeting  could  lake  place. 
In  tbe  oipta  lu^irola  of  each  month  took  place  tbe  Epiclitin- 
lenii  {monthly  inquiry)  of  tbe  Itate  oKdals.  and  if  it  proved 
unsalislaciory  *  trial  before  the  Hciiaei  was  amngcd;  the 
council  reported  on  the  general  security  and  the  corn-supply, 
and  read  out  lists  ol  vacant  inheritances  and  unmarried 
heiieites.  In  ibe  siithprytanyoIeacbyearatthenplalnXifrla 
tbe  question  whether  ostracism  should  take  place  that  year  was 
put  to  the  vote.  For  all  meeting  it  was  usual  that  the  Prytaneis 
shouidgivefiveilays'nollceinlheformof  a^nfromiiM  (agenda). 

summoned  tbe  people  with  a  trumpet,  and  sometimes  special 
messengers  were  despatched  to  "  bring  in  "  the  country  people 
(ftaiflxaXefi-). 

After  the  archonihip  of  Solon  all  Alhenlini  over  the  age  of 
eighteen  were  eligible  10  attend  the  auembly,  save  those  who 

prevent  the  presence  of  any  disqualified  persons,  sii  Ittianii 
with  thirty  assistants  were  present  with  the  detne-rolls  in  ihdr 
hands.  These  otficcn  superintended  tbe  poymcnl  in  the 
41h  century  and  ptobabty  the  (ruDliw  (police)  also,  whose  duly 
it  was  before  Ibe  xntroduciion  of  pay  to  drive  the  pcofAt  oul 
of  the  Agora  into  the  Ecdesia  with  a  tope  steeped  in  red  dye 
which  they  strslcbed  out  and  used  as  a  draw  net  (sec 
ArislDph.  Ackam.  11  and  £c£j<i.  j^B).  Tbe  introduction 
ol  pay.  which  bdongt  to  tbe  early  year*  of  the  4th  century 
and  1^  the  Cswtilnruni  (c.  41  iiil>iii.)isatln'buied  (oAgynhius. 
a  statesman  of  tbe  restored  democracy,  was  a  device  to  secure 

■ben  to  three  Dbidl(Ari5toph.  Ecdri.  joo  sqq,),  while  at  the  time 
of  Aristotle  it  was  one  and  a  half  diachmasfarlheioiflabiXvila 
and  oRC  dtaduna  for  other  meetings.     FrabaUy  those  who  were 


PrKidiire.—'nt  proceedingi  opcoed  irilli  fomM&cio:  i<i 
purification  by  the  ptti^iarcks.  who  carried  round  sla^  sociri 
pigs;  the  curse  against  all  who  should  deceive  tbe  peo|rie.llr 
appointment  (in  the  4th  ceniury}  of  the  prtt^ri  and  tie 
BouL*)ilbe  "  ~ 


*mhlyw 

eclipse.     These  [ormalitii 


it  if  th< 


not  debate.     This  rec 
proposals  or  merely  b      „ 

Its  importance  by  la^y  in  the  fact  that  it  aflait^  t> 
nesB  In  hand,  which  otherwise  muil  often  have  been  brymi  u 
grasp  of  a  miscdlaneaus  assembly.     After  Ibe  reading,  i  |k 
liminnry  vote  was  taken  as  to  whether  the  council's  rrponslni^    1 
be  accepted  (Kibe.     II  it  was  decided  to  disona.  the  beiaM  oBe    | 
upon  people  to  speak.     Any  person,  without  dtslinctioo  of  »    ' 
or  potidon,  might  obtain  leave  to  speak,  but  it  seems  peohate 
thai  Ihe  nun  who  had  moved  the  recommeiKtatloD  pnvio«h 
in  the  council  would  advocate-it  in  ihe  assembly,     liie  cMri    I 
was,  therefore,  a  check  on  the  auembly,  Imi  its  powns  wrt  .:    ' 
some  Client  illusory,  bemuse  any  member  of  tbe  uKinUy  ir     I 


.     .  (i.)migbid, 

undcd  on  theprlndpal  motion,  (j)  migbl  id 


of  them 


e.byca 


:dII> 


These  decisions  were  deposited  in  Ihe  MetroOn  when  lUi 
documents  were  preserved;  peculiarly  iniponant  dctrtecs  wn  1 
inscribed  also  on  a  column  (iKM)  erected  on  tlw  Ain|icii 
II  has  been  ^own  that  the  power  of  the  council  was  far  Inev 
suSident.  Themlcbeck  on  the  vagaries  of  amateur  lefiilalB 
was  the  Graphs  ParanomAn.     Any  man  was  at  libeny  10  pn 

rrsolution  cither  before  or  alter  Ihe  voling  In  the  Ecdesa.  * 
trial  in  ■  Heliastic  court  was  Iben  atianged,  ukd  the  plaioif 
hod  to  prvve  that  the  resoluljon  in  question  contnvcoed  a 
existing  law.  If  ihiscuntcntion  were  upheld  by  Ihe  coon,  wla 
the  case  was  brought  to  it  by  Ihe  ThcsmotheI:ie.  the  raohnaa 
was  annulled,  aiul  the  defendant  had  to  appear  in  k  new  Im: 
for  Ihe  assessment  of  the  penalty,  which  waa  usually  a  be 
rarely  death.  Three  convictions  under  this  law,  bovna,  11 
volved  a  ccnain  loss  of  rights;  the  loser  could  ru  losgei  aim 
a  resdulion  in  the  Ecdesia.     After  the  lapse  ol  a  3rear  Ibe  mow 

CraphC  PatanomOn  took  Ihe  place  of  Ostracism  {q.i,),  la  IV 
5th  century  it  was  merely  an  anangement  wbeirby  Ibe  petfJ' 
sitting  as  sworn  juries  ralilied  01  anouUed  Iheir  own  first  decmu 

XtRrinad/Loiiu.—In  the  4lhcenlniy,  the  aaseoibly  anaBBDr. 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  Hecatombaeon  (the  tra  iaj  of  IV 
official  year),  took  a  gentril  vote  on  the  laws,  to  decide  wheikn 


aary,    II  th 


It  was  open  10  any  priv 

The  Nomothetae,  a  pane)  (clectnl  by  ihe  Prytanejs  I  . 
Hdiaea,  heard  arguments  for  and  against  tbe  changes  pfopotrt 
and  voted  accordingly.  Against  all  new  laws  so  pused,  thm 
lay  the  GraphC  PaianomBn.  Thus  the  Nomothctne.  ut  IV 
Ecdesia.  finally  passAl  the  law. 

JiuHciat  FuncluHii.—Tiit  Ecdesia  beard  cases  ol  PicUl 
and  Eisangelia  (see  Gkeu  Law).  Tbe  PrDbolC  was  u  aoi* 
against  sycophants  and  persons  who  had  nal  kept  Ibeit  pngiiie 
Id  Ihe  people,  or  had  disturbed  a  public  festival.  Tbe  virdci 
went  by  show  ol  hands,  bul  no  legal  consequenna  eiinial.  if 
the  plainliS  demanded  punishment  he  had  to  go  to  tbe  IMiiti 
which  were  nut  at  all  bound  by  the  pievious  vote  in  Ilie  Eedeai 
Casei  of  Eisangelia  in  which  the  penalty  eiceeded  Ibe  kgil 
cnmpetence  ol  the  council  came  before  tbe  Ecdesia  in  the  fan 
To  prevent  veaadoui  affrnsalJona.  It  «t 
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L  mmme  (Ute  uabMnnl)  ilKtiM  tlul  the  Unon  wbo  fitted 
obtalB  ODE-Utli  of  the  vale*  ihould  be  fined  taao  dnchrnu 
«c>>.  (ForlhBproctduirincMeofOlrKdsmieelhuuticle.) 
Sttmmerj.—Tbia  it  w9  be  Hen  thit  the  Ecd«i»,  irfth  no 
mal  oi)i»ii!iiiion,  hud  ibtoluie  power  »ve  for  Ihc  Cnph« 
ii-«jioinBn  (which,  (herefoie,  consiitnied  (he  dicMlcria  in  one 
Tksm  the  »OTertigB  power  in  ihe  lUie).  1 1  deili  wtih  all  nuHm 
Kn«  and  (onHgn.  Every  member  ccmM  iniliite  legiilatran, 
w)  ,  ■*  hal  b«n  ihown,  the  power  of  the  coandt  «u  merely 
rinaL  A>  against  this  ll  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  was 
r  Tta  mean  a  rtpreKnlative  assembly  In  prsctire.  The  phrase 
■c<l  to  describe  a  very  special  assembly  fxarAftXi^TOi  faaXifiiJa) 

A-VAmXrir  aTwnys  involving  Ehe  idea  oi  motion  from  a  dlitanci: 
twarda  Athens),  and  ThEirydidea  a^ys  that  5000  was  the  moii- 
^un  attendance^  though  il  must  be  remembered  that  he  b 
tcnkingof  the  time  when  the  numberoFciTizena  had  been  much 
■duced  owing  to  the  plague  and  the  Sicilian  eipedition.  From 
lis  wc  undemand  the  necessity  o(  payment  in  (he  4ih  century, 
though  In  that  period  (he  Ecdrsia  was  supreme  {CoHstitulitn 
'   Atliiiu.  iH.  1).    The  iunctions  of  (he  Ecde^a  (bus  dilfered 

mes  associitcd  with  a  popubt  usembly.  (i)  II  did  not  enrcise, 
t  IcaM  in  the  period  as  Id  which  wc  are  best  insinicted,  (be  power 
f  law-mibing  (rofudMlo)  in  (Tie  ilric(  sense.  It  must  be 
mncmbetni,  however,  in  qualification  ol  Ibis  stalement  [ha(  it 
osBcised  the  power  of  passing  JltM"'™'''  which  would  in  many 
asa  be  regarded  at  Uvi  in  the  modem  sense.  (1)  The  Ecdesia 
raa  piindpallyconcernedwilh  [he  supervision  o(  administration. 


With  (hit  in 


I;  BouLl^  AaaorAC 


"DeAi 


..-.-..-,..- rhe  hittoriefl  of  Cmce  1^  Meyer. 

auKii,  uioic,  Evelyn  Abbott.aod  J.  E.  Saodyi' edilioo  of  (he  Cn- 
■.tUutii,n  1^  AAfiii  (ti^iy.  [oracontparativettudy,  E.A.  Freem^in, 
Companlitt  PoiilKi.  (J,  M.  M.) 

ECCLEStASTES  (Heb.  nW,  KoArftf,  "  Kohclcih  ";  Sept. 
■luXiesiieT^;  Jerome  icncumaUr),  one  ol  the  Wisdom  BooLl 
if  lh<  Old  Testament  (see  Wisdom  LjTEHATtuE).    The  book,  ai 

ol  which  is  not  certain.  The  CreA  calisiasht  means  one  wbo 
takes  pan  in  (he  dclibcralioiu  of  3n  assembly  (crtlcju),  >  debater 
or  speaker  in  an  iuscmbly  (rhlo,  Car-iai,  Hi  e),  and  this  is  the 
general  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word.  Its  lomi  (singular  Icminlne) 
has  been  supposed  lo  be  (he  adoption  or  Imitation  of  the  Arabic 
employment  of  a  fern,  sing  as  the  designaliOD  of  a  high  official 
ifi  (whence  the  rendering 


ID  the  m 
the  adopi 


jt  Hebi 


>n  Arab: 


.  probable.  This  usage  is 
(be  Old  Testament  or  in 
1  may  have  been  suggested 


le  of  wisdom  (lor  " 


lalei  (Mishnaic)!!! 
hy  that  o(  (be  Hebrew  w 
is  employed  in  tke  book 

is  never  (he  tpcakFt],  faui  as  ine  iDaepenaeni  lume  oi  ine  aagc. 
It  is  intended  to  represent  him  as  a  roembet  o(  an  assembly 
IkhIiiJ)— not  (he  Jewish  congregation,  but  a  body  o(  students 
or  inquirers,  such  as  is  icfcrtcd  (oiniil.  «-ii,  a  sort  of  collegium, 
of  which  he  was  the  head;  and  as  instructor  of  this  body 
he  gives  his  criticism  of  life.  The  author  begins,  indeed. 
with  identifying  his  sage  with  King  Solomon  (i  ii-ii  r(,  iil); 
but  he  soon  abandons  (hii  U(nary  device,  and  speaks  in  liis 
own  name.     The   rendeiiDg    "preacher"   hu  a   mideading 


I  In  (he  book  is  we  have  il  theie  ii  no  orderly  cipoaitioo  of  1 
ibeoryi  il  ra(her  has  the  tppeannce  ol  >  coiled  ion  ot  tematkx 
jolted  down  by  a  pupil  (somewhat  after  Ihc  manner  of  Xeno- 
pboQ'l  If (luraUIia),  m  of  eitncti  from  a  sage's  no(ebook.    I( . 


Is,  however,  chiradetlied  Ihrou^out  (eicepl  In  some  Ktiba] 
iddiiions)  by  a  definite  (hDugb(,  and  pervaded  by  a  definite  tone 
offeeGog,  The  keynote  Is  given  in  the  classic  phrase  with  which 
(be  disCOTslon  opens  and  wi(h  which  It  closes:  "  Vsnily  of 
ini(y),  all'  Is  vani[y1"    Life,  says  the 


r,  hasm 


His  It 


;o(  of  tuKeroess  but  of  calm  hopelessness,  with  _.   

sional  tinge  oFdisgus(  orconlempl.  He  fancies  that  he  has  tried 
or  observed  everything  in  hgman  eiperience.  and  his  delibera(e 
conclusion  is  that  nothing  is  worth  doing.  He  believes  In  an  all- 
powerful  but  indilcreot  Cod,  and  is  himieU  an  observer  of 
sociciy,  standing  aloof  Fnim  Its  poisons  and  imbiiions,  and 
interested  only  In  pointing  out  their  emptiness. 
This  generid  view  li  set  forth  in  a  number  of  particular 

I,  Ills  fundamentil  proposition  is  that  (here  is  a  fiied, 
unchangeable  ordet.in  (be  world,  1  teign  ol  Inflexible  law  (i-  4-'  >■ 
iil.  (-11,  14,  15,  vii.  13,  viii.  5-g):  nitutal  phenomena,  luch  u 
sunrise  and  tuasel,  lecut  refuljrty;  for  everything  in  human 
eiperience  a  time  has  been  set;  Urth  and  death,  building  up 
and  destroying,  laughing  and  weeping,  silence  and  speech,  love 
and  hale,  war  and  peace,  an  to  be  regarded  not  as  ulteraocea 

vast  machine  [ha(  rolls  onforcver;  there  ban  endless  npelilion 
— nothing  is  new,  nodilog  is  lost^  if  one  thinks  he  has  found 
something  new,  inquiry  shows  (ha[  il  was  in  eiistence  long  ago; 
God,  the  author  of  all,  seeks  out  the  past  in  order  (0  makeil  once 

of  ihe  world,  impossible  lo  change  the  nature  o(  things,  (0  eHecl 
any  radical  beltcrmcnl  of  life;  (he  rcsull  is  unspeakable  weari- 
ness—a  depressing  series  of  sigbls  and  sounds.  No  goal  or 
purpose  is  discoverable  In  ibis  eternal  r<       '    "  '' 


:  sky,  i( 


nerdy  Ic 


back  to  (he  place  when 
sei  wilhou(  fOling  il.  To  wha[  end  was  the  world  created? 
Il  is  unpossiUe  lo  say.  Such  Is  Kohelelh's  view  of  life,  and  l(i> 
obvious  that  such  a  conception  of  an  aimless  cosmos  is  Ihorouslily 
non-Jewish,  IC  wc  may  judge  Jewish  (bought  by  (be  great  body 
of  Ihe  eitaot  Uteralure. 

3.  Further,  sayi  Kohetcih,  man  is  impelled  lo  study  (he  world, 
but  under  (he  condition  that  he  shall  never  comprehend  it 
(ill.  II,  vii.  ij,  14,  viii.  16,  ij).  A»  lo  (he  meaniog  of  tbe 
Hebrew  (erm  alam  In  ili.  11,  there  ate  various  opinions,  but 
"  world  "  appears  to  be  (he  rendering  favoured  by  ibe  con- 
neiion:  "  Cod  has  made  eveiylhing  beautiful  in  its  time,  and 
has  put  the4i/aM  into  men's  minds,  yet  10  that  (facy  connol  undet- 
Itand  His  work  ":  (he  elam,  the  sum  of  phenomena,  is  God'* 
•mak.  Tbe  word  is  not  found  in  this  sense  elsewhere  in  the  CM 
TBtanent.  bu(  i(  so  occurs  in  the  Mishna  iPirlc  Atoli,  iv.  7), 
and  the  vocabulary  of  Ecclcaiailes  is  admittedly  similar  lo  that 
of  the  Mishna.  Only  here  in  the  Old  Testament  does  it  stand 
as  a  simple  isolated  noun;  elacwbere  il  Is  tbe  deGnidon  ol  a 
noun  (in  "  everlasting  csvenani,"  &c,).  or  1(  is  preceded  by  ■ 
prcpoiidoo,  in  (he  phrases  "  lot  ever,"  "  ol  (id,"  ot  it  stands 
alone  (sln^.  or  ptucl)  in  the  same  adverbial  seiue,  "for  evn." 
The  word  means  Gist  a  remote  point  in  pas(  or  lu(urt,  (hen  a 
fu(ure  point  wi(hou(  limit  of  (imc,  (hen  a  period  of  hislcry.  and 
finally  the  world  considered  as  a  mass  of  human  eiperience* 
(cf.  oiii*).  The  renderings  "  eicmliy "  and  "future"  in 
(he  prcsen(  passage  arc  unsaiislactoiy;  Ihe  former  has  an 

•ensci  (he  latter  docs  not  suit  (he  conneaioo,  (hough  there  is 
telerencc  to  tbe  luture  elsewhere  [la  0-  Cod,  the  (ex  hue 
declares,  bus  nude  (he  worid  an  (Aject  of  man's  thought,  yet 
so  (hat  man  can  never  find  out  (he  work  (ha(  Cod  bas  done 
(ill.  11).  The  reference  seemi  to  be  not  so  much  10  the  v»tie(y 
and  compleiiiy  of  phenomena  as  10  the  irapossibilily  of  coosln- 
&ig  them  rationally  otin  such  a  way  thit  nan  may  lortiee  and 
provide  for  his  fuluT«  Manisin  (heclulchesof  fale(ii.il,  11); 
there  is  Do  observable  reladon  belween  eierilon  and  re9ul(  in 
life-  (he  race  is  not  (0  (he  swift  nor  (he  battle  10  the  ttronsi 
■.Tbe  IMrw  has  Ibe  deGoiu  article. "  Ihe  whok,"  f^lrji^' 
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HiTccu  does  not  alttad  wiidom,  knawlcdfe  ind  ikill;  mea  ut 
like  (ab  laken  in  1  net  or  binls  caught  in  t.  tnire. 

J  Hunan  lire,  Kohetcth  declares,  b  uiualislyinc-  He 
inquiicd,  he  uyi,  id(o  cveiytbing  (hat  b  done  by  men  under 
lheiuD(L  ii-iC);  Cod  has  inflicted  on  men  a  roileudeire  for 
movement  and  wock,'  yet  ti[e  is  but  a  calaloiue  ol  {ruitlesa 
strugglei.  He  gives  a  number  ol  itiustniian*.  In  his  diaiaciet 
ol  Ling  be  Ined  all  Ihc  bodily  pleasure!  ol  b(e  (il.  1-1 0.  be  hid 
houses,  vineyiids,  gardens,  parks,  poods,  foresis.  servants, 
flocks  and  herds,  treasures  ol  gold  arid  lilvci,  singers,  wives, 
■II  these  he  set  himself  to  enjoy  in  a  rational  way — indeed,  he 
found  a  cenain  pleasure  in  carrying  out  his  designs,  hut,  vhen  all 
wij  done,  be  surveyed  it  only  to  see  that  it  was  weary  and  un. 
profitable.  Diopping  the  rSle  of  Solomon  and  speaking  ai  an 
observer  ol  lile,  the  author  declares  (iv.  4)  that  the  struggle  for 
success  Is  (be  result  of  rivalry  among  men.  which  has  no  worthy 

lor  often  wealth  perishes  by  some  accident  (v.  13  f),  or   id 
possessor  is  unable         


Ihe  world,  naked  he  goes  ol 
bility  of  deriving  enjoyment 
encouraging  learning  (this  li 
and  in  general  he  recogniiej 


'eakh  by  helping  the  poor  or 


lercly  tbc 


if  he  have 


in  he:  this 

to  De  neid.  is  positive  misfonune,  the  loss  of  i  desirable  place  in 
Sheol,  though  elsewhere  (Ii.  5)  eoslcnce  in  Sheol  is  represented 
as  the  negation  of  real  life.    It  b  not  necessary  lo  suppose  iliat 
the  writer  baa  here  any  particular  case  in  mind. 
If  wealth  be  thus  a  vain  thing,  yet  a  sage  might  be  supposed 

sagacity;  but  ibis  alio  the  author  puis  aside  as  bringing  no 
lasling  advantage,  since  a  wise  man  must  finiUy  giveup  the  fruit 
of  his  wisdom  to  someone  else,  who  may  be  a  fool,  and  In  any 
case  the  final  result  for  both  fools  and  wise  men  is  the  same — 
b  mentioned 


(ia.  U--5)  of 
man  happene. 


cityn 


■dbya 


lemembered  him.  The 
wcicty,  in  fact,  seems  to  the  sage  a  lament- 
able thing:  the  poor  are  oppressed,  iheearih  is  full  ol  tbeii  cries, 
and  Iheie  is  no  helper  (iv.  1);  strange  social  upheavals  may  be 
seen:  (he  poor*  set  in  high  places,  the  rich  cast  down,  slaves 
on  horseback,  princes  nn  foot  (l.  5-;).  He  permits  himself  a 
sweeping  generaliialion  (vii.  jj-iB);  human  beings  as  a  rule  are 
had:  one  may  occasionally  find  a  good  man,  never  a  good 
woman— woman  is  a  snare  and  a  curse.  He  (or  an  editor)  adds 
(vii.  19)  that  this  condition  of  things  Is  due  to  social  development: 
man  was  crealed-uprighl  (Gen.  1.  17;  Enoch  Uii.  11),  but  In  the 
counc  of  history  has  introduced  cotruptinf  complicslions  Into 
lile. 

4.  Tbe  natural  outcome  of  these  experiences  of  the  author  is 
■hat  he  cannot  recognize  a  moral  government  of  the  world. 
He  finds,  like  Job,  that  there  are  good  men  who  die  prematurely 
Dolwiihslanding  tbrir  goodness,  and  bad  men  who  live  long 
DOtwithsIanding  their  badness  (vii.  ij),  though  long  life,  it  is 
assumed,  a  one  of  the  great  bletsings  of  man's  lot;  and  in 
general  there  is  no  moral  discriniination  '    "'" '"" ' 


(vii 


.5>. 


J.  There  is  no  ssciedness  or  dignity  in  man  at  in  human  life: 
man  his  no  pre-eminence  over  bcasu,  seeing  that  he  and  they 
have  the  same  final  (ale,  die  and  pass  inio  the  dust,  nibd  no  one 
know)  what  becomes  of  the  sjnrit,  whether  in  man's  case  it  goes 
up  to  heaven,  and  in  the  cue  ol  beasts  goes  down  into  Sheol— 

<  In  lao.  he  nggeate.  a  cone,  aa  in  Gen,  iiL  17-ig,  tbsi«h  wick 

— ,.    JO  paialldiam  and  V,  7 

conditiooi,  and  ■  klight  change  (poo 


death  II  practically  the  end-all;  and  so  | 

Ihe  dead  are  to  be  considered  more  for 
and  more  10  be  envied  than  either  class 
into  existence  (iv.  1,  j).  It  is  a  special  gr 
when  ihey  die  are  buried  with  pomp  and  tBtanaaj,  wb 

4.  That  (he  aulbor  does  nol  believe  in  a  happy  oi  activ 
Ufe  appears  in  the  passage  (iv.  3,  j)  quoted   stwc. 


d  f  nu 

.p  of  the  Dauoful  go 


>f  llTea 


the  memory  of  them,  their  love,  liate  and  envy,  pcsabe 
have  no  reward,  no  part  in  earthly  life  (ii.  5,  6);  ll 
absolutely  no  knowledge  and  no  work  in  Sheol  (is.  to' 
conclusion  a  that  men  should  do  now  with  all  tbdi  mi^ 
they  have  10  do,  the  future  of  man's  vital  part,  t&e  s^ 
wholly  uncerUin. 

7.  His  conception  ol  Cod  is  in  accord  witb  lliat 
God  for  him  is  (he  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  bcl  ! 
lore;  he  is  the  master  of  a  vast  machine  that  giinds  ooi  ± 


betwe 


lo  be  loved. 


I.    Then 


I  conduct  is  lo  be  regulated  rKrt.  fay  ifivia 
(of  this  nothing  is  said)  but  by  human  experience.  The  ic 
theism  is  cold,  spiritless,  without  influence  on  UIcl 

If  now  Ihe  quesiion  be  asked  what  purpose  or  aim  a  dk 
have,  seeing  that  there  is  nothing  of  pcnnaoent  valiv  b  b: 
work,  an  amwer  is  given  which  recurs,  like  a  lEfiain,  inc 
beginning  to  the  end  ol  the  book,  and  appetn  lo  be  fm 
hand  ol  the  original  author:  alter  every  dacriptioo  a4  the  n 
of  things  comes  the  injunction  to  enjoy  such  plcAaures  ai  dt- 
to  one's  lot  (ii.  n.  1$.  iii.  11,  rj.  »i,  v.   ,8,  19,   .-.; 
ii.  7-10,  ai.  7-aii.  7).    Elsewhere  (ii.),  il  is  true,  it  is  lu: 
there  is  no  lasting  satisfaction  in  pleasure;  but  the  upi 
mean  to  pcnnl  out  that,  though  there  is  no  pemurKm  Mn 
to  life,  it  la  the  part  of  common-sense  to  enjoy  what  « 
The  4^iportunity  and  thiapower  to  enjoy  are  represented  u  ' 
the  gift  ol  God;  but  this  slalement  b  not  out  of  acoit  1 
the  author's  general  position,  which  is  distinctly  theistic    i- 
passages  just  cited,  eicept  Ihe  last  [n.  i-iii.  7),  aie  tim^- 
plain,  but  Ihe  bearing  ol  the  last  is  obscured  by  Inierpiu:' 
Obviously  the  purpose  of  the  paragraph'  is  to  poiu  ■■ 
wisdom  of  enjoying  life  in  the  lime  ol  youth  while  tbr  p^ 
powers  arc  frc^  and  strong,  and  the  impotency  of  oU  igi 
not  yet  crept  in.    Omilling  xi.  Sc,  gb^  loA,  jjL  la,  tbr  M 
will  read:  "  Life  is  pleasant  in  the  bright  sunshine — '< 
long  a  man  may  live,  be  must  be  cheerful  always,  only  re 
ing  thai  dark  days  will  come.    Let  the  young  man  enje: 
pleasurs  of  youth,  putting  away  everything  painful,  be 
time  comes  whea  hb  bodily  powers  decay  and  he  a 
nothing."    To  lelieve  the  apparent  Epicureanism  of  Ihn^ 
an  editor  has  inserted  remindeis  of  the  vanity  tt  jt 
pleasures,  and  admonitions  la  remember  <k>d  and  Hb  iei|| 
The  author,  however,  does  not  recommend  dissipalio*,  a 
noi  mean  to  hitroduce  a  religious  moiive— be  ol~ 
counsel  of  prudence.    The  eihortation  lo  remember  the  ( 
in  Ihe  days  of  youth,  though  it  is  lo  be  retained  In  the: 
as  a  pious  editorial  arldition,  h«t  interrupts  the  Une  ef  tl 


Creal 


of  n.  9,  "  let  thy  heail 

iprohable.    Others  would  roi 

(BickeU),  or_"  thy  wtU  "  (Hnqnj 


hut  the  rcpelitic 

Is.thywtfe.  ThewifeissocalledinProv.'v. .,  _, 

poetical  figure  (the  wile  as  a  source  of  bodDy  pleasure), 
Ihe  reference  b  clear  from  Ihe  context;  but  there  hmucI 
In  the  Old  Testament  or  in  other  litemlure  el  thb  pedl 
■The  Seftuagini  hai  ten  well:  "They  (rhawickBOial 
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tna  Ibe  term  a  ■  ttrnjUe  prMc  dc^Sutlsn  ol  ■  viTe.  N«r 
Aid  IhU  Kfemice  to  (he  wile  be  approprfate  in  the  curUKiiaa, 
3e  tke  miter'*  purpoie  t>  dmjiy  to  urge  men  (0  cnjay  lift 
ile  theycmn.  The pui<iipli(iD(l the oi^nsl book) conctuda 
h  ■.nutuDed  ud  imptestive  CIgnn,  in  which  the  faillnj  body 
tbe  old  man  ii  <Dnip*i«d  to  1  bmac  IiJIing  into  deciyi  £nl, 
:  tiodily  oisaD*  (oi.  3.  fa):  the  lutpm of  the  hoQ»  (the arnii 
1  fautds)  (ttnUe,  the  unng  men  (the  legi  and  perbapa  the 
dLbone)  are  hent,  the  grinding  women  {the  teeth)  ctase  la 
rk,  IhoK  that  look  out  c!  the  windowi  (the  cy<a)  in  darkened, 
i  atrca^doott  ar?  £hut»  the  (ound  of  the  ntOl  being  low  (ap- 
rcntty  a  ^ummuy  iiaiAneat  of  the  prtftding  deiaiU:  OHn- 
iziicatioa  irilh  the  outer  world  through  the  ieiu«  ii  ml  ofl, 
s  pcrformaace  of  bodily  fimatoni  being  feeble] ;  the  rat  of 
4  may  refer  to  the  old  man's  inability  to  make  or  hear  muaci 
tbe  hooae  there  is  no  aound  of  birds'  ore(  singers,  there  an 
FOe  of  (he  artistic  delight*  of  a  well-to-do  household;  further 
.  50)  the  inmate*  of  tbt  hoose  tear  datigci*  from  aU  powerful 
ins*  Bnd  person*  (Ibc  old  msn  is  afiaid  td  everything),  the 
iBond  tree  blosKmu  (pctfaap*  (he  bail  (urh  while),  lie  two 
Est  clduSB  are  obscure,*  Then  comes  tbs  end;  nuui  g«s  to  his 
reriasting  horoe;  the  dint  ((he  body)  rwunu  lo  the  ea«h 
bence  it  came  (Gen.  iL  7),  and  the  brcaih  of  life,  bnalhtd  by 
od  into  the  body,  nluns  to  him  who  gave  it.  This  laM  tbiw! 
a^  not  affirm  the  immoniJity  of  (he  tonl^  It  is  slmpty  an 
Kplanalion  of  what  become*  of  the  vital  principle  (the."  breath 
I  life  "  of  Gen  lL  7);  it*  positive  asseitlon  i*  not  in  accord 
ritfa  (he  doubt  upresied  lit  iii-  11  ("who  know*  whether  the 
[Biit  ai  mim  goes  upward !"),  and  it  lecmi  to  be  from  another 
and  than  thai  of  the  author  of  the  origlBtil  book. 

There  ire  other  taying*  In  the  boot  that  appear  to  be  at 
r&riaoce  with  its  fundamental  thought.  Witdorn  'a  praised  iti  a 
iiuiiber  of  pass^es  (iv.  i],  viL  j,  11,  u,  19,  viil.  1,  ii.  16,  ij, 
'..  3,  3),  (hou^  it  h  ebewhein  dHioimcrd  a*  worth1cs9j  Tt  may 
le  *aid  that  the  author,  while  denying  that  wlsdorp  (practical 
Agacity  and  levd-hetulcdness)  can  give  permanent  safislactlon, 

be  bo;  bal  it  would  be  strange  it  a  wHter  who  could  say,  "  in 
much  wisdom  is  much  grief,"  should  dtUbeialcly  laud  wisdom. 
Tbt  quettloa  it  Ht  of  gnat  Importance  (nd  may  be  left  un^ 
dedded.  It  may  be  added  that  there  are  in  the  book  a  number 
of  apboitsms  about  fools  (v.  3I4I.  *fi-  S.  '.  '■  '-3,  n-'S)  qnilc 
in  the  *tyle  of  (he  book  of  Proverba,  some  of  them  contrasting 


lot  over-tighteout  (ever-Uteative  to  detail*  01 

'cntion]  or  over-wicked  [Sagrsotly  neglectful  of  catablithed 

fa.and  oulomt);  here  "  tighteoia  "  and  "  wicked  "  ifqicar 

le  [cchnkal  tenu  dul^tlng  two  patiiet  in  the  Jewiah 

world  of  the  ind  and  tit  centuriet  a.c,  the  obsetven  and  Dm 

obacYcn  of  the  Jewish  ritual  law;  these  portic*  repreMM 

general  way  the  Phailiect  and  the  Ssdducecs;  vlii.   3-4, 

1,  it  ii  well  10  obey  king*  and  to  be  caution*  In  speaking 

t  (ben,  for  there  are  talebearer*  eveiywbne;  vii.  «o,  no 

ll  ftM  (isoi  lln;  vii.  ii,  do  not  listen  to  all  that  you  may 

overhear,  ten  you  hear  yourself  ill  spoken  of;  ii.  4,  a  Hvlng 

dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion;  d.  1-6,  thow  prudence  and 

decision  in  buaintsi;  do  not  set  all  your  goods  on  one  venture; 

ac(  promptly  and  hope  for  the  best.    At  the  close  of  (he  book 


cdwithni 


onablece 
ofthewc 


him  who  pleases  him, 


by  pious  editoR  who  vbhed 
bartaony  with  the  orthadoi  tbODght 
tSona  as  those  of  ti.  s6  (God  gives  J03 
Bind  makes  (he  sinner  (oil  10  lay  up  for  the  u 
•hall  bewcDwiih  those  that  fear  Cod,  but  not 
Bi.  13  f.  (man's  duly  is  amply  lo  obey  (be  cc 
for  Ood  will  bring  eveiy(hlng  into  {urigraent) 
with  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  there  is  no  oiucrence  11 
(he  eaitUy  let*  of  tbe  rightcom  and  the  wicked,  and  no  cthica 
life  after  death.     - 

Uiiy  practical  adnonilbni  and  hcrmely  aphorism  ar 
Kaltercd  tbroBgh  the  book  :  ir.  ;,  lulet  is  a  blessing  ;iv.  g-ii 
twoarebewei  than  one;  Iv.  17  (Hug.  v.  1),  be  reverent  In  viatfn, 
the  boDe  of  God  (the  temple  and  (be  connected  buildines)- 


ip  In ; 


:lian[c  ol  Ihc  Hebrei 
d!vW,  "lowijtlu 


^"^tj^nr^vi  W^" 


'  The  Hcond  ia  perlvp*  to  be  lead :  "  the  caper-berry  Mo 

pant":  Eni.  Auth.  Vcn.  "deuie  lUlZil."  For  (he  mi-...., 
ei  t)a  word  afriwa  {"  eapeT-tjcrry,"  noi  "  i}nlio  "  Of  "  poverty  ">, 
iv  in.  by  G.  P.  Moore  u  ynri.  ij  BM.  IM.  a.  1  (Boston.  Mass,, 


to  Dstcn  (to  the  lervlee  of  tong  or  the  reading  of'Scriptnie) 
is  better  than  to  offer  a  foolish  (thoughtless)  sacrifice;  v-  i 
(3],  be  sparing  of  word*  in  addressing  God;  v-  1-5  (j-6),  pay 


r  than  mirth;  vl 


.6.1B, 


.1)  there 

iDtndalions  and  csutioni.     Pint,  Koheleth  is  < 

I     induilrious,   diKtiuinatiiig     and  inslnictivc 

PoulUy  this  is  in  rq>ly  to  objections  that  bad  been  made  to 

be  hud  written.    There  follows  an  obtctire  passage  (r.  11) 

1  seems  lo  be  meuit  as  a  commendation  of  the  (cacbing 

i  sages  in  genenl:  (heir  words  at  laid  to  be  like  goads 

in^  (0  action}  and  Gke  nails  driven  In  a  building  [giving 

firmness  10  character) ;  they  issue  fnrni  maaters  ol  assembU'ei,' 

ads  of  academics  (hut  no<  of  the  Sanhediin).  The  succeeding 

luse  "  they  are  given  from  one  shepherd  "  may  refer  to  • 

Uectlon  or  revisloa  by  one  an(haiita(lve  person,  hut  it*  rele« 

.ncy  Is  not  obvious-    The  "  sbephcnl "  cannot  be  God  (Gen. 

ilii.  14;  Ps.  olil.  i);  tbe  poetical  use  of  the  word  would  not  b* 

ipprepriale  here.    The  clause  Is  possibly  a  ^oas,  a  comment 

in  the  preceding  tipression.     A  caution  agninst  cerlaie  books 

s  added   (v.   ri),  ptobabty  work*  then   considered   bannful 

(pcthops  philosophic  tteitiies),  of  <^cta,  however,  nothuiB 

further  Is  known. 

i^n'ffn  0/  lit  Bwi.—ll  the  analysis  given  above  k 
->  .  .  _.L _    ._..    ..   passages  m  '     "- 


miptal 


unity.  The  hypothcsi 
voiKs  -  IS  now  generally  abandoned;  (here  is  no  indication  ol 
a  debate,  of  alHrtDations  and  Ksponscv  A  more  plausible 
theory  Is  that  the  author  Is  an  honest  thinker,  a  keen  obsenei 
and  critic  of  life,  who  sees  (hat  the  woild  Is  f UD  of  miseries  tni 
unsolved  pioblenu,  regards  as  futile  the  attempts  o[  his  time 
to  demonstrate  an  ethically  acdve  future  life.  and.  recoinuiinK 
of  all,  holds  that  the  only  w 


.0  let  full  SI 


It  them 


selves  wilh  making  the  best  of  what  ihcy  have.  This  conception 
of  him  Is  largely  true,  ts  is  pointed  out  above,  but  I(  does  not 
haimoniic  the  contradiclinu  of  the  book,  (he  dIscTeptindes 
between  the  piety  of  some  paswEes  and  (he  emotional  Indifler- 
ence  lowani  God  shown  in  others.  Other  of  the  Biblical  Wsdom 
books  (Job,  Proverbs)  are  compUaiions— why  not  this?  1[  is 
not  nefcssar>'  to  multiply  authon,  as  Is  done,  for  eitample,  by 
Siegfried,  who  supposes  four  principal  writers  (a  pnsimislic 
philosopher,  an  Epicuiran  gtossalor,  a  sage  who  opholds  the 
value  of  wisdsRi,  and  an  orthodcn  editor)  besides  a  number  of 


scribes  have  made  short  ad 

Jilions  to  the  ori^nal  work.    Nor  is 

it  worth  Khile  t»  attempt  a 

logTcal  or  symmetrica!  anangtmtnt 

of  the  material-    It  has  bee 

surmised  (byBickcU)  that  the sheeis 

of  the  original  codei  becan 

e  disarranged  and  were  learrangcd 

inconettly; 'by  other  ctilie 

•This  1,  the  Talmudlcun 

mtanding  of  the  Hebrew  enprenlon 

(lerus-  Saohed.  10.  IBo,  cf 

Sinhed.  .»a;  tt  Ecclu*  nodx.  1). 

therendetJiHO  "  coUectoia  of  maiumi," 

aiunac.  1 
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I  and  thithtr;  In  tl[  a*a  the 
If*  by  what  he  conceive  to  have 
lOok.  But  it  it  more  prob&Ue  th 
tack  it  giew  up — •  taia  of  obs 


k  is  guided  ia  iIum 
a  the  origiiui  form  of 

Ltiant  by  Uic  onginil 
■uttwr  wittL  inunpcnM  ediioiuu  nmuui  ud  it  Is  better  to 
ptaave  Xht  eiiitiog  foim  u  giving  a  maud  at  the  procos 
of  groirth. 

Daie.—Ju  to  liie  date  ol  (he  booit,  tbou^  Iben  tie  itill 
diHetencB  of  Dpinioo  aniong  KhoUn,  thenii  i  gradual  ippni&ch 
to  a  coDKum.  The  Solomonic  authonhip  haikiiigiiace  b«D 
givenup:  tbebistoHcaiKltlngDftheinirka]  '" 


aotheii 


wholly  at 


with  w 


id  people,  the  picture 
of  pbilcBoptaic  icflectioa — 
■  ■■  f  loth  century 


I.e.  and  with  iba  Hi 
century  i.e.    The  Intiodi 
is  a  literary  device  of  Uu 
nobody.    Tfae  deciuve  Co 
the  date  are  the  language,  the  hifllorical  backgrouod  aad  Ihc 
thought.    Tfae  language  belongi  to  the  poat-classical  period  of 
Ueblew.    The  oumcroits  Aramaiuni  point  to  a  tune  certainly 
not  earlier  than  the  4th  century  B.C..  and  probably  (though  the 
biMory  of  the  penetration  of  Anunsic  into  Hebrew  Ipeech  ti 
not  deEnildy  known)  not  earlier  than  the  ]nl  century.     More 
than  thii,  there  are  nuuiy  roemblaiices  between  the  dialect  of 
Koheleth  and  that  dMiihiu.     Nol  only  are  nen  words  employed, 
and  old  words  in   new  significations,  but    the  giammalical 
■iTucture  baa  a  modem  stamp-— some  phrases  have  the  appear- 
By  about  the  beginning  ol  our  era  the  Jewt  had  given  up  Hebrew 
and  wrote  in  Aramaic;  the  process  of  eipuliion  had  been  going 
on,  doubtless,  for  some  lime;  but  umparison  with  the  later 
eiUDt   literature   (.Cirwklti,     -      -  -    -    -     - 

Btii-SIra,  Eillitr)  makft  it  im[ 

that  of  Koheleth  would  have  been  writt 

general  histoiical  situution,  also,  pnauppo! 
that  of  the  period  from  the  you  900  n.c.  to 
era;  in  particular,,  the  Faniihai  lelerencei  t 
Ibe  soda)  system,  and  to  social  dislocations  I 
changing  placet,  i.  7),  suggest  the  trouble 
Creek  and  Ibe  Maccabcan  rulers,  of  which  th 
givo  a  good  picture. 
The  conception  of  the  world  and  cd  buB 


1  life  as  controlled 
in  not  only  to  the 


ptephclic  and  hluigical  Hebrew  literal 

thought  ia  general.  Whether  borrowca  or  not,  it  must  oc  laie; 
and  its  rcsembLuice  to  Greek  ideas  suggests  Greek  influence. 
The  supposition  oi  such  influence  is  favoured  by  some  ciititi 
(Tyler,  Flumptie,  Palm,  Siegf  tied,  Cbeyne  inbia7ctiniil  Sdipmu 
Li/i  s/ter  Uu  EiOe,  and  others],  rejected  by  some  (Zeller,  RenaJ, 
Kleincrt  and  others).  This  diugreement  corns  liigdy  from 
the  attempts  made  to  Bnd  definitely  eaprcucd  Greek  philo- 
sophical dogmas  in  the  book;  such  formulas  it  has  not,  but 
the  gmetnl  air  of  Greek  reflection  seems  unmistakable.  The 
the  scepticism  of  Kobclcth  diffen  from  that  of  Job  in  quality  and 
■cope:  it  is  deliberate  and  cshn,  not  wrung  out  by  pcrunal 
lullcring;  and  it  relates  to  the  whole  course  and  constitution 
of  nature,  no^  merely  to  the  injusiica  of  fortune  Such  a  con- 
ception Ins  a  Greek  tinge,  and  would  be  found  in  Jewish  drdes, 
probably,  not  before  the  ind  century  a.c. 

A  precise  indicationofdatehas  been  sought  in  certain  supposed 
refciencfi  or  allusions  to  historical  facts.  The  mention  of  penons 
who  do  not  sacrifice  or  take  oaths  (ii.  i)  is  held  bysome  to  point 
to  the  Efisenes;  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  chrondogically  predse, 
dnce  we  have  not  the  means  of  determining  ttie  beginning  of 
the  movement  of  thought  that  issued  in  Esscnism.  £0  also  the 
coincidence*  of  thought  with  Btajira  (EHldJaMtnu)  are  not 
dediive:  cf.  iii.  14  with  BS.  iviii.  A;  v.  )-6  (yj)  with  B^, 
xuiv.  1-71  vii,  10  with  B.S.  xxivii.  14;  I.  R  with  B.S.  nvli. 
160;  n.  iopilbB^.iu.]t;i3i.  10,11  with  £.5.  iiaii.  i  fi-i 


lii  T|  iiiTh  TT  iliil   1   ■  iflliiii  l>  1 »iiliii  tnllM  ■  |ni<i 

It  borrowing — the  thoughts  may  have  been  taken  ind^aAe 

Ben^Sifa  behiogi  to  about  iSa  B.C.  the  dais  si  Xshikni 
far  as  these  coincidencea  indicate  it,  woold  not  be  far  k 
loo  B«  Tbe  contrast  made  in  I.  16  f.  betwnn  >  k^  n 
a  boy  and  one  who  is  of  noble  birth  n 


WiQckkr}  to  be  Aniiochui  Epiphanca  (iys-i&4  m^  1 
Demetrius  (i6i-i5o  B.C.),  oc  (by  Haupt)  f  '  ' 
impostor  Aleiander  Baits  (iso-146  t 
Demetrius  and  Alexander;  ia  Favour  of  j 
"  youth  "  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  of  i^bcuic-  cciciB,  ^  • 
&jat  papular,  and  was  later  abandoned  by  his  fricnb.  ^ 
identiEations.  however,  do  not  fii  the  dace  of  tbcbii^p 
ciseiy;  the  author  may  have  refeired  to  eveatK  that  bappv 
before  his  time.  The  reign  of  flen>d,  a  period  of  dBfnbiA  e 
terror,  and  of  strife  between  Jewish  reli^us  partis,  is  pedap 
by  some  scholan  (CtUe,  Cbeyne  and  olhen)  >s  beat  aaneni 
to  tlie  social  tiuutioa  depicted  in  the  book,  whBe  stiB  ok: 
(at  Renan)  deddo  for  the  reign  (rf  Akasder  Jiiiiiim  !» 
7g  B.C.).  The  data  are  not  numemut  tod  distinct  cDoqi ' 
settle  the  question  beyond  determining  geneni  Ibbd:  v 
reasons  given  above  the  book  can  hardly  have  bees  cnttf^ 
before  about  loo  B.C.,  and  if ,  as  is  probable,  a  SefituBgiDl  Hb 
iatioo  of  it  was  made  (though  the  present  ScptnagiBt  m 
shows  the  influence  of  Aquila).  it  is  to  be  put  earlasr  thu  je  sc 
Proliably  also,  its  diflerent  pans  ate  ol  diSeicnt  data. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  abvioia  fad  lit 
he  was  a  man  of  wide  observation  and  phikaophic  thm^  ■ 
the  Sadduccaj]  type  in  rdigion,  hut  tun-Jcwish  iis  hia  attili* 
toward  life.  He  was,  doubtless,  a  man  .of  high  ■^■tMft^  br 
neither  a  king  nor  a  high-pHcst,  certainly  not  the  mt^wslf  pxtf 
Alcimus  (i  Mace.  vii.  ii.) ;  nor  was  be  necessarily  a  pfcywcjt- 
there  are  no  details  in  ch.  lii.  or  elsewhere  that  any  man  <d  fM 
intelligence  might  not  know.  ThebooklswrittcniBpffoaE^iMr 
of  which  is  rhythmical,  with  bits  of  verie  here  and  tliefe:  1^ 
1. 1-1 1  is  balanced  prose,  11-14  plain  prose,  ij  anoopiec,  iiH. 
1;  simple  prose,  vii.  contains  a  number  of  p"*^^!  iiilsiiM 
and  to  on.    Some  of  the  venei  ate  qipaieatly  fiom  tbe  aBki 

The  lottunes  of  the  book  aie  not  known  in  detail,  but  it  it  itei 
that  its  merciless  criticism  of  life  and  its  liteiary  dtaia  mA  ■ 
pt^ulai,  while  its  sccptidtm  eicited  the  appiebeaaiaai  el  piB 
cenlcrvatives.     Possibly  Che  ICiidm  d/5dInM  (e.  soa£.)~ 

it  was  waimly  contested  hy  some  Jewish  tcholaf*.  Inifitet 
the  relief  tSordcd  by  orthodoi  additions,  it  wat  at^  tk 
its  Epicurean  siintlraests  contradicted  the  Torah  aid  fanMB 
heresy.  Finally,  by  some  process  of  rcaaoning  not  fully  RfmU. 
the  difficulties  were  set  aside  tjid  the  book  wis  received  iite  lb 
sacred  caaon;  Jerome  (on  Ecd.  ni.  ij,  14)  dedarei  ths  ik 
ded^ve  fact  was  the  orthodox  stalement  at  the  end  of  th 
book:  the  one  important  thing  is  to  fear  God  and  keep  Hs 
commandments.  The  ptobabllity  is  that  the  book  had  recBRC 
the  stamp  of  popular  aKirobalion  before  the  end  U  Iht  K 
century  of  our  era,  and  the  leading  men  did  not  dtre  to  t*i«  t 
It  Is  not  certain  thai  It  is  quoted  In  the  New  TcstamcBI,  bB  i 
appears  to  be  included  In  Josephus'  list  of  sacred  boots. 

LiTsaAtDH.— For  the  older  works  steZoddwCnLain'tf^W 
farJewithcommenUFiusa  Zedatr,  Ct  tf  Hct.  iaiti  m  titn  4 
Bra.  Uui.  ]i<67),  and  (or  the  hiuory  of  the  intrrpntatiooi.  t  a 
Glnibuig.  ^aU<iit  (iMi),  /UmrfyiUniiif  AKueiHi.  S.R.Dnn 
Cornbill    Koiiig.     Aniela  in   Herwx-Hauek,  KtabmcjU.  {hf  t 
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...  .JSUfL 

Sirack  u.  ZAckl 
uli's  KumrHand 

Tsylor.  Dirit  a/  j 
.  BiUu>lk.  rwAix.,  I 
T   FrtJitft    1884) 

I,  Dillon,  5«p<^i 

cli  rf.  ^  ■■/>«.  J.  H^ 

pneidein.  Dit  Pk 


me 


ill  title  is 


BngliiHl,"  inn 
on  ol  which  < 
n  al  the  n 


ttical  and  Chun 


lade  in,  Ihe  distribulitm  ol  the  levcnuci  ot  the  Etubti^d 
Lhiuch.    ThtlrarpoinlmFntwatoncDillicreiulttaf  the  vigorous 

hcRttOTmActoIlSji.  iBiajslwoeommitiioniivere  appointed 
'  to  consider  ibe  (UI>  of  the  kvciiI  diocoo  ol  England  aad 
■ViIm,  «ith  retertna  to  the  amounL  o[  tbeit  levenun  and  the 
nore  equal  distribation  of  eplKopol  duties,  and  the  pccvention 
■I  the  neceuiiy  of  altaching  hy  commendam  to  biibopria 
:etuun  benefices  wilh  tuto  of  Kmis;  >nd  to  consider  also  ihe 
itaie  of  Ibe  several  calhedral  lad  co)lcgiate  chunhes  in  England 
ind  Wales,  uith  a  view  to  Ihe  soggeslioa  of  sudi  measures  as 
migfat  render  them  conducive  to  Ihe  eRiciency  of  ihe  eslablishcd 
church,  and  to  provide  for  the  best  mode  ol  providing  toi  the  cure 

their  rspKlivt  beaefim."  And  it  nil  enacted  by  an  set  ot 
iSjs  that  during  (he  ExiiteiKe  of  Ihe  romtnisaiaii  the  profits  of 
di^itis  and  benefice*  ■ilbout  cuiE  of  uuli  becominn  vacant 
(bould  be  paid  aver  to  the  tieasurei  ol  Que 


if  the  ro 


I  of  1)1 


apfnuited  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
iSj&for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  Laying 
before  the  king  in  couocil  audi  schemes  la  should  appear  to  them 
to  be  best  adapted  for  carrying  into  effect  the  alterations  suggested 
in  the  tepeitof  the  o[i|* 


luledi 
iirchau  and  hoU  laudi  (ot  Ihe  purp 
ding  Ihe  lUiuia  of  monmaia.    Thr 
missfon  were  ibe  two  archbishops  and 
icellor  and  the  principal  officers  of  al 


oipoiai 


of  the  ac 


Wilhp< 


Ecclesiatlloa  Comi 


!mbft>  of  Ihe 
ce  bishops,  the  lord 
and  three  laymen 

of  Ihe  commission  was  amended  by  the 
ilsaloneti  Act  1A40  and  subsequent  acts,  and 
two  arch  bisbops,  all  the  bishops,  the  deans  of 
Canterbury,  St  Paul'a  and  Westminster,  the  lord  chancellor,  Ebc 
l«d  preiidcnt  of  the  council,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Ihe 
cbanceUoi  of  the  exchccpier,  the  borne  secetary,  Ihe  lord  duel 
Justice,  the  master  ol  the  milt,  two  judges  of  the  adnuralty 
diiduon,  and  certain  laymen  appoiated  by  the  cttwd  ud  by  Ihe 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  biy  conumssioDCii  are  required 
Id  be  "  membm  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  and  lo  aubviibc  a 
dtdaralion  to  that  eHect."  The  ctown  also  appdnti  t>n)  laymen 
IS  church  estates  commisslonen,  and  the  archbishop  of  Caniei- 
buryone.  These  three  an  Ihejoint  treasurers  of  Ibe  comniuio'n, 
ami  cotntimte,  along  with  two  membeis  (ppunled  by  the  com- 

retaling  to  the  sale,  purchaae,  cicbange,  letting  or  niitiagemcBt 
ol  any  lands,  tithes  or  hereditaments.     The  commiuion  has 


ptnliltd  two  of  them  aio  church  estatet  o 


eccleaiastlcal  commissionen  at  least  must  be  present  at  any 

proceeding  under  the  common  seal,  and  if  only  two  ace  present 
they  can  demand  its  postponement  to  a  subsequcnl  meeting. 

persons  alfecltd  thereby ,  been  laid  befoiellie  king  in  council,  may 
be  ratified  by  orders,  ipccifying  Ihe  times  when  they  ihall  lake 
elfecC,  and  such  orden  when  published  in  the  Ltndan  CaiOi 


ler.  All  the  profits  and  emoiumentiof  Ihe  Hupendcd  canonries,  J(c., 
novertotKe  commissioReTS,  as  well  aa  the  ■eparale  eilileA  of  ibna 
uirrin  and  canoarka  which  arc  not  su^iencKd.  Out  of  thb  fund 
;  npeiun  of  the  eonniwan  are  to  be  paid,  and  Ihe  rtiidue  it  to 
devoEed  toincTvasiiig  thtcAciency  of  iheehurcblwiheauinwN- 
iatiDnof  the  iiaaltcr  bithaprw  and  r>f  poor  HvtBgi,  the  cndowmein 
ot  new  churchn,  and  enployoieiit  of  additional  niniiten. 

The  suhRllutian  of  one  cenlral  coipoislion  for  the  many  local  aid 
independent  etapocaliani  Dtlhecbuich.sofarat  least  as  the  manage- 
ment of  property  Is  eoncemed,  w*i  a  coiiatitiilnial  change  of  great 
importance,  and  Ibo  efiecl  ol  It  undoubtedly  was  (o  correct  tin 
anomalous  diitributlon  of  ecclenanical  revenue*  by  e<iua1iclfl| 
incomes  and  abolishing  si  neeurea.  At  Ihe  lame  lime  it  was  rnaided 
aa  having  made  a  teriotia  breach  la  Ihe  legal  theory  of  ecctesiBitical 
property.  "  The  inportam  principle,"  laya  Oipn,  "  oa  which  ibe 
invMablUty  of  the  ehucch  estabUahment  depend^  that  the  church 
genefally  posecsics  no  prapeny  as  a  corporation,  or  which  is  applie- 

_!.,_  __  ■ t  .^  ^t^^  i^pIj  particular  ecclesiasTical 

sole,  hat  ilt  properly  separate, 
art  to  defend  it  "  t^« 


Rflaimt  to  lit  Churcli  aiul  Otriy,  p.  46}. 
BCCLBSIASnCAL  JURISDfCTIOK. 


rhich  has  acquired  a  wide 


horiiy. 


This  pbrlse  in  It)  pii- 

ither  ecclesiasL  ics  and  over 
borrowed  from  the  juriHi 
in  theology,  wherein,  lor 

administer  lacraments  at  eomethiog 
to  celebrate  them.    So  it  is  used  lo 
:lesiasticil,  eiecuiive 


defined  by  an  American  Court,  as  "  the  aulboiiiy  by  which 
judicial  ofBcen  take  cogoiancc  ol  and  decide  causes." 

Such  aulborily  in  the  minds  of  lay  Roman  lawyers  who  Grit 
used  thia  word  "  jurisdictloa  "  wu  essentially  tempotal  in  its 
origin  and  in  its  sphere.  Tbe  Cbrislian  Chutcb  trans-  oi^int 
leired  the  notion  to  the  spiritual  domain  u  pact  ot  Mshdn- 
the  general  idea  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  correlative,  on   '<»'/■>*■ 

also  ordained  of  God,  who  had  dominion  over  his  tem- 
cstate  (see  CuiON  Liw).  As  the  Church  in  the  eailieit 
had  eiecuiive  and  legi^tive  power  In  its  own  afriiitual 
sphere, so  also  it  had  "Judicial  oScer*,"  "taking  cogniupcc  ol 
and  deciding  causes."  Only  before  iu  union  with  tbe  State,  its 
power  in  this  direction,  as  in  others,  nai  merely  over  the  spiriti 
of  men.  Coercive  lemparsl  amhoiily  over  their  bodies  or  estates 
could  only  be  given  by  conceuion  from  Ihe  lemporal  prince. 
Moreover,  even  sjuritual  authority  over  memben  of  the  Church, 
ij.  baptited  persons,  could  Dot  be  eidusively  claimed  as  of  rifU 
by  tbe  Church  tribunals,  if  the  subject  DuLiter  of  the  cause  were 
purely  temporal  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  thai  all  the 
fatihlul  were  subject  to  the»e  courts  (when  acting  within  their 

made  in  this  respect  between  clergy  and  laity. 
Tbe  fundamental  pcin^ple  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  wilhiU 
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in  will  be  laund  in  Christ'i  vecdi 
In  Matt.  iviU.  15-iS.  Avery  eulj  ciunple  o[  criminil  ipiriiuil 
jurixlktion  CHrriied  by  Si  Paul  b  found  in  the  cui  ol  Ihe  in- 
nsluoiu  Corinihian  (i  Cor.  v.).  Wt  find  bltr  Ihe  unit  ipostlc 
ciercisJBE  tike  junidiMKiii  In  tbe  cause  oi  Hyoicnieui  and 
AkuBdei  (I  Tim.  i.  10).  A/ler  Ihc  lime  of  the  ApcBll«,  we 
find  Ihia  criminal  juiudictkm  exercised  by  the  bLshopa  individu- 
■lly  over  Iheir  respeclive  "  lubjecli " — doubileu  Kith  Ihe  advice 
of  their  prtsbyters  according  to  the  precept  of  Si  Ignatius 
{i.  110).  As  neighbouring  dioceies  coalesced  hi  to  "  provinces  " 
■nd  provinces  into  larger  dislricls  (corresponding  to  the  civil 
**  djococs"  of  the  later  Roman  Empire),  Ihe  provindal  synods  of 
tnihops  and  the  synods  of  ihe  larger  dtslrieti  acquired  a  criminal 
jurudiclEon,  still  purely  spiritual,  of  thdrown.  At  first  this  was 
^'original  "  and  mainly  (although  not  excJu|ively)  over  bishops 
,.,  ...   __.., , district).    The  beginnings  of  an 


appc1lat< 


in  fn  Ih 


of  the  Empire.  The  bishop  over 
•bom  the  synod  of  neighbouring  bishops  had  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion had  no  formal  right  of  appeal;  but  sometimes  bishops  in 
other  parts  of  the  Church  would  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  local 
lynodical  stnlence  and  would  communicate  ■'ith  a  blibop  whom 
they  deemed  unjustly  deposed.  The  theory,  as  expressed  in 
legal  phrase  by  St  Cyprian  in  Ihe  3rd  century,  vm  thai  the 
■pottolic  power  of  delegated  sovereignty  from  the  Lord,  alike 
l^tlaiive  and  judicial,  was  held  !a  joiot-tCDancy  fay  the  whole 
body  of  Catholic  bishapi.  In  both  cipadtics,  bcwever,  a  certain 
undefined  pre-eminence  was  conceded  to  the  occupants  of 
"  Apostolic  "  sees,  U.  s«a  traditionally  founded  by  Apostles,  or 
oi  sees  with  a  special  secular  position. 

Even  before  the  edict  o[  Milan,  at  [east  al  early  u  Ihc  txur 
half  of  the  jrd  century,  the  tpiiitual  sentences  ol  deposition 
from  office  had  sometimes  indirect  temporal  consequences 
ncogniicd  by  the  secular  courts.  The  classical  example  is  the 
case  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch.  It  would  seem 
that,  in  the  intervals  of  persecution,  some  rights  of  property 
were  recogolied  in  the  Christian  Church  andilsotBcers;  although 
Ihe  Church  was  an  iUegil  society.  After  some  previous  abortive 
trials,  Paul  of  Samosata  was  deposed  and  cxcommuaicated,  in 
a4g,by  a  great  synod  of  Ihe  Antiochene  district.  Paul,  notwith- 
standing  his  deposition,  kept  possession  of  thee^jscopol  residence. 
The  loul  church  sought  recovery  of  it  befote  the  Iribonals  of 
Ihe  Empire.     Tlie  Judicial  authorities  requested  >  rescript  fror 


i(  Ihe  decision  of  the  1 


__ _  shop  ol  Rome  and  the  bishops  of 

Italy,  who  gave  their  award  in  favour  of  the  Aniiochene  Church- 
Side  by  side  with  (his  which  we  may  call  erinUnal  juiisilictioii 
f-none  the  less  real  or  coercive  becauc  Its  sanctions  were  purely 
jiM/um  spiritual — tbeiesrcwup  aquasi.Jurisdiction  incauics 
M<«*"      entirely  temporal,  based  upon  the 


L  of  the  t 


.    This 


"■™-  system  had  also 
MalLiviH.  is-17  and  i  Cor,  vi.  1-!).  In  the  matter  oi 
criminal  Jurisdiction  we  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  edict  of 
Mnan;  but  we  may  at  once  tncc  tbis  second' or  civQ  bianch  of 
episcopal  judicature  or  quasi -judicaiun  down  as  far  as  the  reign 
lA  Charlemagne,  when  It  underwent  a  ftmdamentaJ  change,  and 
became,  if  tilktr  h'tigant  once  chose,  no  longer  a  malter  of 
consent  but  of  right. 

Constan  tine  decreed  that  judgment  fn  causes  might  be  passed 
by  bishops  when  Utigants  preferred  their  adjudication  to  that 
of  tbe  secular  courts  (see  his  epistle  to  the  Numldian  bishops  and 
Cud.  Thada.  Til.  de  EtUapiij.  Tbe  episcopal  judgment  was 
to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  emperor  and  trrevenible,  and  the 
civil  authorilta  were  to  see  to  itseiecutfan.  Saints  Ambrose 
and  Augusdne  both  spent  days  in  deciding  temporal  causes. 
Konorius,  in  the  West,  at  the  end  of  tbe  4th  century,  made  a 
consiiiutten  providing  that  if  any  desired  to  btigate  before  the 
tri^ops  they  should  not  be  forbidden,  but  thai  in  civil  mattets 
the  prelates  ihonld  tender  Judgment  hi  the  manner  of  arbiiratois 
by  consent  (Ciif.  i,  r'l,  iv.].  Where  tbelaitbful  had  had  recourse 
to  the  Mifaop,  DO  appeal  was  to  be  allowed,  and  tb<  judges  were 


causes,  ai 


1  of  the  episcopal  decree. 

T,  Valenriniin  III.  in  (heWtiisH 

rbylhec^i 
a  ntially ,  ack^trd  ky  >uj1 
ival  01  toe  western  empire,  however,  ClBrtec] 
ting  of  the  Qth  century,  under  the  Rumtnl^ 
I  folbwing  the  aulhority  of  Conslaiuisi  1 
1.,  took  a  great  step  forward,  by  which  Ik  H 
re  legally  Indicated  arbitrator  by  ecnsl 


htigant, 


real  judge.     By  a  cap;n.jq 


only  at  the  beginning  ol  a  suit  but  a 

and  Innsfet  it  to  Ihe  bishop's  IribunaL     He  rc-e 
prohibition  of  appeal. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  (nun  xht  [alter  | 
jrd  century,  Ihe  leading  bishops  hod  generally  been 
secular  learning.     St  Cyprian,  f-  •     ■  .  -     - 

raulinus  of  Nola  and  St  John 
as  teachers  or  advocates.    St  Ambros 
held  high  admintstntive  and  Judicial  of 

To  return  to  the  evolution  ol  eedesi 
the  time  of  CoBsttniine.    With  the  "  Nicei 

great  development  on  the  criminal  side.  .  

begins  to  be  formed,  and  the  secular  arm  aupponi  ■■^ 
Ihc  decrees  of  Ihe  Church.  The  fint  trace  of  tyitem  *~^ 
is  in  the  limited  right  of  appeal  given  by  the  first  ^"^ 
oecumenical  cauncil  of  Nicaa  and  its  pmvision  that  cpbcc 
sentencei  or  those  of  provinda]  synods  on  appeal  were  b  1 
tecogniied  throughout  the  world.  Tbe  fifth  csdob  fma^ 
Ihal  those,  whether  clerics  or  laymen,  who  an:  cut  oHfinBse 
munion  in  any  particidar  province  arc  not  Ut  be  "*-* 
thereto  dsewhere.  Still  caaminaiian  must  be  bad  vk9i 
pcfsons  have  been  expelled  from  Ihe  congrt^lioo  t^  l- 
cpiscopal  small-mindedness  (purpoi^vxfa),  or  contentioiis  v^ 
or  such.]ike  harshness  (difdia).  That  this  may  be  convi^a: 
inquired  into,  synods  are  tobebcJd,  three  iu  every  yor.iab: 
province,  and  questions  of  this  kind  examined.  There  is  to  i':' 
"  stay  of  execution  ''i  the  episcopal  scBIencc  ia  to  prcvad  ^- 
the  provincial  synod  otherwBC  dedde.  It  will  be  Diktked  Hn 
as  yet  no  provision  is  made  (or  appeals  by  Wt*«/w  lro«B  peo™. 
synods  sitting  in  first  instance. 

The  edicts  of  Milan  had  only  admitted  tlic  Christian  Cbsil 
among  the  number  of  lawful  religions;  but  tbe  tendeBcj  (cxr 
in  the  time  of  Julian)  was  towards  mafcing  it  the  oidy  hT- 
religion.  Hence  the  pnctice.  immediately  after  Nicaa  I. 
superadding  banishment  by  the  emperor  to  synodical  ■m-i.wj.- 
lion.  The  dogmatic  deems  of  Nicae*  I.  were  U  once  calaitE 
in  this  temporal  manner.  On  the  other  band,  tbe  Aii«a  leacu ' 
at  court  worked  its  objects  (tee  Pusey,  CetmdU  i/ 1^  C^<- 
by  using  the  criminal  spiritual  Jurisdiction  of  synods  agaisst  li. 
Catholics — often  packing  the  syiuds  for  the  purpeoc.  7^  mj 
of  councils  of  this  age  are  full  of  the  trials  of  l^hopsnMorijb 
L 1 — ,  ( — : irality  ar'* i-..-^-' -m 


e  frequently  unfounded; 


t  the  ti 


conducted  in  a  certain  regular  fore 

authorities  follow  the  precedent  of  Nicaea  1.  and  JniuiLSL  " 
supplement  the  E[Britual  sentence  by  adminislralirc  pcBlbiB. 
Sometimes  an  imperial  officer  of  high  rank  (as,  t.^.  a  "  covt 

advise  apoa  points  of  procedure.  Leading  ^umida  nuy  k 
found  in  the  various  pnoeculions  of  St  AihuasiDs,  m  m^ 
ose  aba  there  is  the  germ  of  an  appeal,  fmtttas  at  claim.  I 
has  becri  contended  that,  according  to  later  and  more  fe^D^tff 
jurisprudence,  such  an  appeal  would  have  Un,  since  ite  i». 
at  1>Te  was  not  concerned  with  purely  ^tlritual  nuUm  (v 
the  case  in  Hefele,  Camciii,  i»  Im.). 

Tbe  trial  id  St  Athanasius  led  to  eitensiDitt  of  tbe  >^  n 
appeal  This  was  favoured  by  the  dcvdopment  td  the  gnaie 
•ee*  iniD  positions  of  great  adralnistrative  dignity,  ihonly  l- 


lyuid  was  bdd  U  Bd 
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dflXncBt  of  tbe  lyuod  of  Tyie  wbich  bid  oiDdiauial 

■Kancb  luft  lyDod  at  Aaltecb,  BUboed  only  inm  Uw  £ut, 

C^K  other  bud,  eonfinnRl  thit  JudgnAnL    This  bit  lynod 

■    ■     ■  of  the 


3f»c«L     'Di*  (ppal  givei 


bisbop  by  ttyooi,  or  of 

■Ic^  clFnt  even  pcsulng  la  np|ic«,  «jiu  ■  ucnt  wminuiaB  j» 

.ndions  aAcf  tealnice  in  Hiit  imunce  ii  to  koc  oU  Dgfat  of 

ilcDdcd.  The  lynod  may 
sstofc  UumilaniTiiicHlaf  the  juitke  ol  tbcdt  oiuw  (and  sot 
terdy  in  am  of  ii|Ila>.  A.bishop  nay  appeal  (a  a  great 
«S4^i&bty  of  biiADpL  Any  bi&hop,  pnot  or  deacoD  "  impoFiun- 
(S  "  *he  cmpem,  imlead  of  eaating  bi>  li^t  of.ipptal  to 
y-nod*,  ■  t»  loK  111  right  ol  appeal  uid  never  lo  be  ratoted  or 
tAral^oed^  Ii  a  provinciil  synod  be  divided  ai  to  the  ptllc  of  a 
Fisliop,  the  metropoLilaa  b  to  oonven*  biab^n  (torn  the  nci^- 
■suiing  proviKti  to  decide  (be  caoe  joiody  with  tbe  blihopi  of 
Jafc  flngiuf  pnwfnce. 

A  few  yean  btcr,  in  341,  ihe  coundl  ol  Saidiai,  a  muncil  of 
jractieally  the  whole  Wat  uve  Afiita,  levened  Tyre  and 
bc<iuitted  St  ALhanaiiui  after  a  full  jiJiciat  lnquiT>-    Thb 


biajiopa,  in  whkh  theieeol  Rome  was  made  lopUy  asrcatpart- 
"  Out  of  hoiiour.  lo  the  mcmoiy  of  St  I'eiet,"  a  condemned 
butiefi  may  iik  the  inierveslioii  of  Rome.  If  ihii  be  done,  the 
«ynod  ol  fint  initance  b  td  Bend  Iclten  to  Julius,  bishop  of 
Rome.  If  that  prelate  think  the  cauie  iboutd  be  heard  again, 
be  ii  to  appoint  judgea;  if  olherwiK,  the  original  judgnicnl 
u  to  be  confiimed.  Pending  ^ipecE,  the  appellant*!  tec  ii  not 
to  be  illed  Dp.  The  judse*  appointed  by  Ibe  bijhop  of  Kooie 
to  hCM  Ibe  appeal  ue  to  be  from  ibe  ndghboucing  province*. 
The  appdlant  mny,  however,  reqnat  thai  biahop  to  send  prietia 
Irom  hb  tide  to  lit  with  the  lyiwd  of  appeal.  If  luch  prieits  are 
■ent,  they  are  to  preside  In  the  court  of  appeal.  These  canona 
were  always  rcpudisled  1b  the  Eait,-  and  when,  siai>>  ytiii 
■ftetwinb,  they  were,  iRthefinl  time,  heard  ol  in  Africa,  they 
wers  npodiiitcd  there  also. 

A  resitipt  of  Ciatiin  in  jjB  empowered  the  bishop  of  Rome 
10  iudgc  biahopi  siith  the  asabtuee  of  >ii  or  leven  other  hbhop^i 
or,  in  the  caae  of  a  metrop<^un.  of  fifteen  coraprovinelal  bishops. 
A  biibop  Rtuiing  10  come  to  Rone  wat  10  be  brought  (here  by 
the  civil  powei.  The  lescipt.  however,  was  not  incorporated  in 
the  Codes  and  perhap*  wu  only  a  Itmponry  measure. 

The  tendency  to  give  pte-eminenu  to  Rome  ippnn  again 
in  u  Imperial  letter  to  Si  Fbvian,  who,  in  the  judgment  nl  the 
East,  was  bbhop  of  Anlioch,  bat  who  was  rejected  by  Ibe  West 
and  Egypt,  lammoning  him  to  Rone  to  be  there  judged  by  the 
biiho^ol  the  impefliai  dty^—fliummons  which  St  Flavian  did 
not  obey  (Tfllemonl,  Htm.  £tc.).  In  Africa  in  (he  beginning  ol 
the  }lh  century  Apiarius,  1  piieM  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
biahep  of  Sicca  for  imitwralhy,  and  whoie  deposition  had  hcen 

10  a  general  synod  of  Africa,  carried  his  appeal  lo  PopeZosimui. 
Tbepepe  received  '  
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anew  and  for  eaeculion  of  their  sentence  to  cmve  the  prefect's 
■id;  rDoreover,  they  were  to  summon  the  bishop  of  Sicca  lo 
KMie  and  to  excommunicate  him.  unless  he  should  amend 
(hoKlhinis  which  thclegatadeemrd  wtDng.  Theupshoiofa 
h>ngconBict  wai  that  (he  papal  claim  10  enurrdin  appeals  fiom 
Africa  by  pricUi  and  deaconi  wu  rejected  by  the  African 
hblnps,  who  in  thcb  final  tyiHHjical  epislle  alto  repudiate  in 
terms  iTiy  right  of  appeal  by  African  biiktfi  lo  "  parts  beyond 
the  Bns;'.(sec  Kcfele.  Owciti,  bk.  vlii.). 

Tbcsiory  of  theadminbtrativedevdopmeni  of  the  Church  in 
the  slh  century  it  mainly  (be  Itory  of  (be  final  emergence  and 
(Mtlitution  of  Ihe  (real"  p*trian;liatet,"a>au(har(ilei  superior 
la  Bictnipolilan)  and  piuvfndal  lynodi.    In  coBsequeBcc  of  the 


Bempaata  of  the  thrann  ol  Coastuitlmpte  and  Alataadrii 
falling  aiicceiBivdy  In  to  opposite  heresies,  the  question  arose  liair 
"  paliMichs ''  ware  to  be  judgi:d.  In  both  cases,  as  it  seems,  an 
attempt  wan  nude  hy  the  bishop  of  Rome  ID  depose  the  errinc 
patriuch  by  his  authority  as  primate  of  Christendom,  acting  in 

occumtnical  ^inad  ignored  the  Roman  depoiitioo  and  judged  the 
alleged  Qlfences  of  the  rspcctive  paLriatchs  in  fine  and  bsl 
imlanoe.  The  third  and  fourth  oecumenical  synods  (EpheJus. 
431;  Cbakedon,  451)  were  primarily  ttibunal^  for  tfie  trials  of 
NestHins  and  DioMonit;  it  was  secondarily  that  Ibey  hecant 
DTfans  of  tbc  universal  episcopate  for  the  dcfioitioh  of  the  faith, 
or  legblative  assemblies  lor  the  enactment  of  canons.  Xothing 
remaiiable  than  their  minute  care  as  to  observance  of 

appointed.  At  Ephesus  the  Count  Candidian  was  commissioned 
(0  maintain  order,  but  took  iitde  part  in  the  proceedings.  At 
Chakedon,  on  theotlin  hand,  the  imperial  commissionen  decided 
p6inu  of  nder,  kept  (he  synod  to  the  question,  took  the  vota 
and  adjourned  the  court.  Gut  the  synod  aione  judged  and 
pronounced  aenience.  No  oecumenical  synod  has  tried  a 
patriarch  of  Old  Rome  while  yet  in  (he  flesh.  The  fifth  oecu- 
menical council  came  neaieit  to  80  doing,  in  the  case  o(  Vigiliui. 
That  pope,  although  in  Constantinople,  refused  to  attend  the 
liltbigioflhecD  "  "     ' 


uponni 


anng  w 


Kssion  with  anathema  (Hcfc 
ipaa  not,  however,  charged  wiio  c 
tnd  Diosconis,  and  the  synod  v 
nringenlly  with  Ihe  primate  of 
icssion  it  accepted  the  suggestioi 
Ihe  name  of  Vigilius  to  be  remov 
uptesaingits 


iIi,sect.96SaiJj!ie.).  He 
ct  heresy,  as  were  Nestoriia 
IS  to  have  hesitated  to  deal 
ristcndoiru  In  the  seventh 
[  Justinian,  merely  to  order 
from  (he  liturgical  pnyen, 
!  lo  maintain  unity  with  thf 
OtdRomc(He[cle,scct.  17]).  After  thecouncil,  Justinian 
banisbed  (he  pope  to  Egypt,  and  afterwards  to  an  Island,  unifl 
heicsepted  the  couDcil,whichhe  ultimately  did  R.  1176).  The 
tilth  oecumenical  synod  decreed  (hat  (he  dead  pope  Ilonotina 
should  be  "  can  out  from  the  holy  CB(ho1ic  Church  of  God  " 
and  anaihemaiiaed,  a  sentence  approved  by  the  reigning  pope 
Leo  II.  and  affirmed  by  the  seventh  oecumenical  synod  in  7S7. 

The  conatltation  of  the  patriarchal  system  resulted  in  the 
recognition  of  a  certain  right  of  appeal  10  Rome  from  the  larger 
part  of  the  West.  Britain  remained  outside  that  jurisdiction, 
the  Celtic  churches  of  (he  British  islands,  after  those  island! 
were  abandoned  by  Ihe  Empire,  pursuing  a  course  of  their  own. 
In  the  Easi,  Conaianiinople,  from  its  pctndpatity,  acquired 
special  ad  mints  iraiive  pre-eminence,  naturally  followed,  as  In 

of  this  is  found  in  the  ninth  canon  ol  Chalcedon,  which  also 
illiHirates  (he  enforcement  upon  a  clerical  phindfl  in  dbpu(c 
with  a  brother  cleric  of  (hat  recourse  to  the  atWiraiion  of  (heir 
eccleaiisticai  superior  already  mentioned.    The  canon  provides 


1  lo  canonical  penaltlei 
nst  his  own  bishop,  he  i 
by  the  synod  of  the  pn 
diUcrence  with  the  met! 


let  him  bring  it  before 


■ppeal  wiihln  len  daya  to  the  u 
the  biibop^s  judgmenf.  If  ther 
^ve  execution  to  the  episcopal  a 


ipolitan  of  his  province 


vil  "  diocese  "),  or  before  (he 
shall  do  justice  upon  11.  An 
or  Tnetropoliian  having  several 
1  century  Justinian  (JV».  113, 
I  on  the  atne  fooling  as  Con- 
ther  plilmitl  or  dclrndant  an 
!ilar  judge  ol  (he  locality  from 


:h    perbai 
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dcvd^^  Mrlier  tbBu  Uw  cdTTfapoadiDg  institution  At  Ronie, 
puy  be  tracfid  to  the  tact  that  tusbopa  Irom  oU  parts  vtre 
csnstaolly  in  Constantinople.  The  bishop  ol  ConsUntitlopIr, 
tvta  bcior«  he  became  properly  "patriarch,"  would  oflen 
ataenble  a  synod  from  these  visiting  bishops,  which  arquired 
dc  technical  name  of  dboiin  IrJivHtvBi  thesyhod  of  lojoiumen. 
This  synod  frequently  decided  ijuetlioas  belonginf  to  other 
palriarchaiea. 

The  crimmal  jurisdiclion  thus  cierdstd  Has  genenUyspealtiiii 
imtimited.  It  must  be  reoembered  thai  the  farum  aitnuim  of 
Ihe  (cclesiailkal  JuriidiclkiD,  in  Ihc  sense  in  which  we  now  use 
tbe  ptaiaM,  o(  a  judjie  dedding  causes,  was  not  then  clearfy 
marked  oB  from  Ibe  /bthi*  uUerniioi,  or  what  afterwards  came 
to  be  called  the"  tribunal  of  penance  "  (see  Van  Eipen. /ju  en. 
.  j).    Ecclesiastical  proccedtnp  by  way 


:  called  " 


cmporaJ  criminal  procccdines  are 
primarily  far  the  protection  of  the  state  and  itsdliacns.  Uencc 
a  Christian  might  be  lust  punbhAl  in  (he  dvil  courts  and  then 
put  lo  public  penance  by  the  eccksiastical  jurisdtctlon,  o[  vice 
versa:  an  apparently  double  system  of  punishment  which  the 
medieval  Church,  when  the  forum  alamm  had  become  quite 
lepatiied  from  ibe  fnnan  iKlcmiiiii,  tomelima  repudiated  (see 
Uailland,  EnffiiA  Caaon  Laa,  i  jS,  ijq,  144). 

Tbeodosius  began  the  system  of  giving  secular  authority  lo 
Church  tribunals.  Thus,  in  376,  L.  3}  Cod.  Thatdn.  ic.E^epil, 
bt;  subjected  clerics  jor  small  oSences  pertaining  to  the  obMr- 
vuicei  of  religion  lo  bishops  aod  synods.  In  sgg,  L,  1  Cud,  dc 
JEefj'fuiv  provides  that,  when  ilLS  a  malterof  religion,  it  beseems 
the  bishop  (0  judge.  A  roctipt  of  Coostontius,  in  355,  inserted 
1r  Cad.  Tlmd.  liii.  di  EpU.  £cc.  d  Clcr.,  eiduded  bishops 
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ions  to  be  speedily  brought  before  the  tribunil  of  other 
bishops.  This  law  was  probably  only  intended  to  be  of  D 
temporary  character.  -Then  comes  the  law  of  Gratian  already 
aoliccd.  Then,  in  jm.  a  Uw  ol  Honorius  (Cod.  Tkcui.  L.  I  di 
Silituiu)-.  "  As  ufien  as  it  eoncems  ccligioa,  it  is  meet  that  the 
bishops  should  judge,  but  other  causes  which  belong  to  ordinary 
jurisdiction  or  to  public  law  are  to  be  heard  in  the  ordinary  courts 
(Uiibui  aporlil  andin)."  L.  j  di  Epii.  Jud.,  a(  the  end  oI  the 
Theodoaion  Code,  seems  spurious  (see  the  comment  of  Gotho- 
Ircdus  H  iocs).  But  a  constitution  of  Honorius  In  ^tl  {Ci>d. 
■Tluti.  L.ali.  lit  £pH.£^c.<{C;(r.)  provides  that  clerks  are  not 
10  be  accused  eicepl  before  tfae  bishop.  Bishops,  prjesti, 
deaconi,  ud  every  other  "  minister  of  the  Christrin  law  "  of 
inferioc  degree,  are  laicn  from  setulat  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases.  The  words  are  quite  general;  but  it  has  been  contended 
(hat  they  apply  only  to  crimes  of  an  ecclesiastical  character  (see 
Goiboftedus  in  Inc.;  Van  Espen,  pars  iit.  tit.iii.  c.  r,  10).    In 


It  of  temporal 
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bishop  shall 
sne  iJ3ra  noveu  tc-  21 1  provides  that  if  aciera  r>e  accuaeo  01 
#  secular  crime  he  shall  be  accused  before  his  bishop,  who  may 
dcpOK  bim  from  his  office  aiul  order,  and  then  Ihe  competenl 
judge  may  lalie  him  and  deal  with  him  according  (0  Ihe  laws. 
If  Ihc  ptoseculor  have  linl  brought  him  briore  the  civil  judge, 
■be  evidence  is  to  be  sent  to  the  bishop,  and  the  latter,  if  he  thinks 
the  crime  has  been  (omniiiied.  may  d^jrivc  him  ol  ha  office 
and  order,  and  the  judge  shall  apply  to  bim  the  proper  Icgsl 
punishment.  But  il  the  bishop  think  Ihe  evidence  inauflidcnt, 
Ihc  aflainhall  be  referred  totheemperot.by  way  of  appeal  both 
from  bishop  and  judge.  If  the  cause  be  enJesiasiloil,  Ihe  civil 
judges  are  <a  lake  no  part  in  the  inquiry.  Thelaw  includes  with 
clerics,  monks,  deaconesses,  nuns,  aacetiu;  and  the  word 
"clerics  "  covered  persons  in  minor  orders,  down  to  doorkeepets. 


de™ 

f  Iheusu 

per  John 

hould 

bedlsteg 

whom  be  had  br 

ought  bel 

f«lhe 

episcopa  jurisdicti 

n>,"  SI 

Ihemir 

he  divine 

office 

0  the  arb 

"  7us"i 

iinhasa 

tearer 

perceptio 

Ihasph 

eres  oi  sp 

and  lem 

Novell 

that  if  the  offence  be  « 

It  will  be  noticed  that  JasUnian  aUppo>e»  thM  ttc  !■■ 
may  begin  the  proceeding  before  theciviljisd^e..     AcaiK^. 

sometimes  spoken  of  as  [bough  they  unked  logelbei  tfecBs:! 
and  spiritual  juiisdiclions  into  one  mixed  tjkb«isal 
deriving  its  aulborily  from  the  State.  In  the  lallix  ™ 
part  ol  the  loth  century,  laws  of  Edgar  providHl  that  ^ 
the  bishop  should  be  at  the  county  cotirt  and  also  th« 
alderman,  and  that  there  each  of  them  should  puI  ia  ok  - 
Cod's  laws  and  the  world's  law  (JohDson'B  EmgluM  C~>> 
411).  This  probably  was,  as  Jolmson  suggests,  lliail  the  b- 
might  enforce  secular  lawi  by  ecdeaastical  cenurc  xMi  - 
alderman  ecdcsiastical  laws  with  secular  pmualimeDl-  Bf - 
two  jurisdicliom  vi'ere  kept  separate;  for  by  -—»>-'  Iti 
Edgu  {Le/a  Edi.  c  V.)  il  was  (mvided  that  "  ■■  the  =- 
august  assembly  Ibe  bishop  sod  alderman  sfaoald  be  imsii'  . 
the  one  should  interpret  lo  the  people  the  taw  of  God,  thrc. 
the  laws  ol  men."  Edgar,  in  a  ipeech  10  St  I>iiBstaiasi: 
bishops  in  synod  (ing6cj),said,"lhaldinmybsndE  thenv: 
Constanline,  you  that  of  Teter.  Let  us  join  ri^bt  haaA  - 
unite Bword(osword"<Hardouin,C*<«.toiiLvi.  p.  i,alt 
The  juatnposition  of  the  judicalurea  may,  however,  have  kc 
some  conlusioo  bclwee)i-lbem. 

As  lo  ippcala  (he  miied  coudc3  of  Cliff  M  Kw  1^ 
said  (hey  should  go  to  ihe  synod  of  Ibe  pmnnce.  The  « 
appeal  to  Rome  in  Saxon  times  was  that  of  5l  Via. 
bishop  of  York,  wEio  ^^>ca1ed  from  the  dlviSHO  of  bis  mt  u 


aKoma 


n  for  refusing  (1 


Tthei 


leRon 


cy  of  Pope  A^lhb  1> 
id  ordered  his  restoDCn 
an  judgmeal  *■■  itfir: 
oned.     TcD 


was  recalled  lo  York,  but  refusing  10  (unsent  to  the  divisaii^^ 
see  was  again  deposed  and  again  appealed  to  Ronw.  Tlic  tuti 
was  heard  at  great  length,  in  a  synod  of  7a]  urtds  Jsls  M 
deputies  Irom  the  archbishcip  of  Canterburjr  befnf  pusr. 
St  Wilfrid  was  justified  and  was  sent  back  lo  bn  see,  will  pqi 
letters  to  [he  kings  of  Northumbria  and  Meicn.  The  Kew 
decree  was  again  disr^arded.  At  the  council  of  "  Nid  "  ^  ■- 
reconciled  to  the  other  bishops  of  the  province,  but  Dot  restffU 
In  the  end  he  was  brought  back  lo  York,  but  not  to  the B^iu-s 
see.  The  details  of  the  case  will  be  found  in  Willdiia,  Ok& 
in  Mansi,  Cotailia.  under  (he  various  councils  oained.a^  i 
Haddin  &  Slubbs,  Coiaails  niul  Eal.  DixuMtmU,  voL  u. 

The  penalties  which  the  ^irituol  court  could  inSict,  b  t^ 
period  between  the  edict  of  Milan  and  e.  S^  wet«  V^P^ 


Is  for 


death  an 


of  e 


penance,  temporal  penalties  were  added,  at  scourging,  haaii' 
ment.  sedusion  in  a  monastery,  fines.  It  ii  difficult  loayh* 
far  some  of  these  temporal  penalties  were  penitenlial  ofily  or M 
far  they  could  be  inflicted  ri  inrq/aj.    But  the  secular  artt.fnB 

as  by  banishing  deposed  bishops,  and  gradually  by  oifao-  «siv 
even  with  laymen.  Scourging  (althoughlt  had  beeoa  weil4nia 
panishment  of  (he  synagogue)  was  at  firat  fortiddcm.  Cta  il 
(36)  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  imposes  deposition  on  any  bohv. 
priest  or  deacon  striking  the  delinquent  faithful,     ta  Aba. 

Efitl.  clil,  ad  MarMam  at.  cuiiil).     The  small  torad  d 
Vannes  in  Brittany  in  46s  made  it  an  a](erBa(ive  pu 
clerks  convicted  of  drunkenness  (Can.  13).     Canon  r 
council  of  Ortcsns,  which  has  been  died  in  thismst 
Si  Gregory  the  Grea 
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On  693)  hu  btta  cited  u  if  tl  vUJtnt  cerliin  very  |ieU  ainDm 
with  icouiging  u  an  etdoiutical  punillimtDt.  In  (ul,  it  onJy 
■ppixivea  Ibe  puniihincnl  i»  ordered  by  the  Viiigoihic  laws. 
An  alleged  dsaee  nI  a  (Ouadl  at  Autun  in  670  U  pan  of  a  code 

of  discipline  fgr  oiaiu&lerin  ($et  auibenlic*  dud  by  Hefcle, 
CouHcili,  Kct,  140.  lowaids  the  end).  BatmbmcDt  docs  Dot 
seem  to  have  been  inRicied  by  tbe  (pinlual  court  111  innfiiin. 
Sccluuon  in  a  raorvutciy  seemi  tnt  10  bnve  been  need  by  tbe 
civil  power  in  aid  ol  ihesiKritual.  Tbe  hClb  tmiMi  of  ihe  amndl 
ol  Mjcod.  ia  ii\,  foibidtdeisy  lodtBitikebyDKuandiDiposci 
a  p>:naky  nf  Ihlny  days'  impritoonieiit  on  bnad  and  \nlec;  but 
(his  may  be  merely  penitcnUal.  IIicr  i>  UtlJe  evidence  of  tbe 
impoution  of  Gno  ai  ccckwulical  pcDaliics;  but  tbere  an 
rcletenceslo  the  practice  in  the  episUcs  of  St  Cicgoty  Ihc  Great, 
notably  io  hil  inslniclioiu  to  St  Aoiialine.  Gregory  IIL  copici 
fromSt'CreiDcy  1.    Ftobably  thi 


Isolat. 
ing* 


lolm 


ropolil 


L  bishops  by 

edited  Lbe  mclmpolilan  (vrho  □ngiaaliy  wh  mnely 
he  cn)virKi:il  synod  and  it>repreKnt3tivcdurinK  the 
be  feudal  "  lord 


er  glh  century  v* 


jnal  church 
I  of  the  FaU 


ry  VII.,  in  then 


.ly.  the  Iri 


'W  epoch.  Bud  by 


*yera  in  uidvn.  The  change*  due  to  the 
sc  Decrelali  by  Nicholas  L  and  Ibc  applica- 
iciplca  by  Hildcbraod  (afterwards  Grepny  VII.) 
uMcd  in  the  atticio  Cumon  Law.  The  later  tnidicvai 
Ihiu  inauguiited,  may  be  considered  (1 )  in  ils  hierarehy, 
ie  (ub>rct  matter  ol  in  jiuitdiction,  (i) '    ' 


lolct 


dfipirajyJich 


It  had  I: 


,  line  itHpila  /tniui 

couneof  ie(ularju(ucjai  proccaurc.  ng 
Cake*  the  place  of  the  synod.  The  di 
cea«ei  Lo  have  judidaJ  work.    The  court 


possibly  for  the  trial 
(H  At  £iit  the  bis 
and  he  alwtys  rems 
lodge.  10  bear  ^«.(, 
hU  scntvhal  or  liBt 
(c)  The  archilcaco 
irilh  the  bishop  (see 


tusbops,  and  even  this  beeomes  doubtfu 
p  nas  the  only  judge  it^  the  dioEesan  coui 
L  a  judge.    But  just  as  the  king  appoiat 

d,  so  the  bisbop  appoints  bis  oflidal. 


bishop  (Van  Espen,  pan  i. 
auminnSt'.f-  134).  It' 
power  of  arebdeacons  Iha 
p.  t).  Anhdeacona  in  coi 
sided  in  court  in  theii  itead.  The 
archdeacans  depended  muchuponloeal 
cuslem  was  generally  in  their  favou 
lioic  ao  irchdcacos  or  his  olTidal  lay  1 
but  by  custom  the  appeal  might  be  1 
peliluL  The  Conilit  u  lions  of  Ckirendo 


Lhal  he  held  a  "  benelicc  "  aw 
vaa  ordiiujy  and  independent  < 
it.  lil,  c  i;  Faumicr,  Ui  OJuialiilt 
u  partly  in  Older  to  coiintcrpcae  the 
bishops  created  oHiclats  (Foumier, 


Hent  of  Jufisdiclior 
islomi,  I B  England 
Ordinarily,  the  appeil 


164,  made  Ihc  apptsl 
irom  ine  court  01  ine  arcnacacon  lie  loinc  court  of  the  bishop. 

{il  The  olTidal  of  the  bishop  might  be  his  oHidal  prlndpal, 
who  WIS  hil  allir  tie,  or  a  special  officer  for  a  particular  tocalily 
(nfiiidis  ftraiuui).  The  latter  was  treated  as  a  mete  delegate, 
from  whom  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  bishop.    The  fotmel 

had  to  be  mode  to  the  court  of  Lhe  metropolitan-  How  fi 
offidal  prindpal  had  jurisdiction  lA  criminal  matters  by 
of  his  vAkc,  bow  far  it  was  usual  to  add  this  junsdictii 
special  cofrmiissioii,  and  what  were  the  respccli 


nd  f  bat  of  the  v{car.genenlT  are  quest 
The  enpbuii  la  Italy  was  on  the  vica: 
KicoriO.    In   tbe  Uw  Countries,   Fn 
jaiiidictian  of  tbe  oBicial  prlndpal  1 


I  Disc 


i«ly. 


ineral  {Sta.  de  ifici 
c  and  Englarvl  Ih 
wider  (Van  Espen, 


pan  i,  tit.  >&. « 


I,  5;Voirniier,  p.iOp  But  he' Ottld  Ml  try 
ilesa  ipedally  committed  to  him  (Lyndwood, 
FromciaU,  lib.  ii,  tJL  r). '  Later  In  Englnd  it  became  usual 
jint  one  man  to  the  two  offices  and  to  caU  him  chanceltor, 
perhaps  borrowed  from  cathedral  chapters,  arnl  not  in  use 
liocesan  officer  till  the  lime  ol  Henry  VIII.  or  later  (seo 
Cs«HC£LLai].  In  Ireland  tbe  title,  tUl  tbe  church  wis  dis- 
eotabliabed,  was  vicar -general 

iportance  of  disiingui^ng  tbe  norinal  Fimdions  of  an 
rindpal  and  a  vicnr^general  ties  in  tids:  that  it  was 
'  'ng  should  net  bear  cama  but 
>  his  judges,  so  a  bishop  should  not  hear  causes 
official  to  hear  them  (tee  Ridley,  Vieie  tf  Uu 
CicU  and  Eld.  Lam;  AylifTc,  ParagHi  Jarii  laUiiailiti, 
p.  161;  Godolphin,  iltridfeiiuiif  a/  llu  Lues  EcdctiiisUciil.p.St). 
The  "patJcments"  ol  France  were  constandy  Insisting  on  the 
independence  and  ifremovabiUiy  of  the  o(Bdol(Foumicr,p,  iig). 

ol  the  olljcial  prlndpal,  thit  is  to  say  voluntary  jurisdiction, 
such  as  the  gianling  of  licences  and  institution  10  benefices, 
and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  clerks  (and  probably  over  laymen), 
the  bishop  could  reserve  to  himself.  Reservations  of  this  nature 
arc  made  In  many  English  patents  of  chancellors  and  were  beld 
good  in  X.  V,  Trislnsm.  sgai.  1  K,B,  SiO. 

C()  The  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  touru  are  kept  dfslineC 
The  charter  of  William  the  Conqucmr  abrogated  the  laws  of 
Edgar.  No  bishop  or  Brehdeocon  "  shall  any  longer  bold  pleas 
in  the  Hundred  concerning  episcopal  law  nor  draw  a  cause 
which  concerns  the  rule  of  such  to  the  judgment  of  men  of  the 
world  "  (Slubbs,  3dc€l  Cbarliri,  part  iii.).  In  Fmnce,  where 
iponil  baron,  his  feudal  and  his  Sf '  '      ' 


IS  (Fou: 


r,  p,  .). 
;,  appeal  lay  to  the  m 


(f)  An  appeal  by  fr 
>f  the  primate.  Thei 
)f  these  primates  (see 


1  thee 


ly  dispi 


o  the  ( 


:o  that 


fie  Cii.nl>  of 
Entfand  the  dispute  belwcHi  Canterbury 
and  Votk  was  settled  hy  making  them  both  primates,  giving 
Canterhufy  the  further  honour  of  being  primate  of  ail  England. 
In  France  tbe  primaiial  sees  and  tbe  courseofappealslotbera 
were  ucU  established  (Fournicf,  p.  1.9). 

(A)  Several  aitcnipts  sTts  madeby  metropolitans  and  ihdr 
aflicials  ID  take  causes  arising  in  the  dioceses  of  thdr  compro- 
vindals  in  the  first  inslance  and  not  by  way  of  appeal,  Tbe 
o(fidali  of  primates  in  their  turn  made  similar  allcmpts.  After 
hang  slrugglct  this  was  hindered,  in  France  by  the  bull  Rimami 
(Foumier,  p.  liS),  in  England  by  the  Bill  of  Cilalions,  ij  Henry 
"  ~  olthc  Canons  of  1603,    The  pieamblt 


(  the  ' 


ill  of  Cila 


1  eloque 


10  the  misdiief  which 


tbe  metrupolilan  is  still  allowed  'to  die  In  the  first  instance. 
One  of  them  was  In  cases  of "  perpleiity."  "  Perplciily  "  arose 
where  the  suffragans  "  could  not  owing  10  the  geographical 
limitations  of  their  competence  do  full  justice  "  (Maitllnd, 
pp,  iiS-119),  Such  was  the  case  of  probate  where  notable  goods 
of  lhe  deceased  ley  in  more  than  one  diocese.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the"  picmgative  court  "ol  Canterbury  (d.  Van  Espen,  para  i. 
lit,  t\x.-,  and  for  Spain,  Covanuvjas,  Prad.  Quatsl.  c.  g). 

Cfl  Gradually  ihgie  grew  up  a  mass  of  peculiar  and  exempt 
JHTltdictlons  (Aylilfc,  pp.  417,  418;  Fbillimore.  Eccf.  laa.  pp. 
1114,  gijl  de  Maillane,  Did.  da  droU  caniaiiqm,  i.e.  "  Eicmp- 
tions  ").  Eiempt  jurisdiiifonj  began  wilh  the  monasteries  and 
were  matter  of  vehement  discussion  in  the  later  middle  agca. 
There  were  no  true  eiemptions  before  the  ttth  century  (Van 
Eapen,  pais  Hi.  lit.  til),  PeeuUar  or  special  jurisdiction,  equal 
to  that  of  the  bishop,  was  given  to  deans  and  chapters  over  tbe 
cathedral  ptetincis  and  in  places  where  they  had  corporals 
property  (see  Patlam  v.  Timplrr,  j  I^il.  Ecc.  R.  21).  Sometime* 
it  was  given  to  deans  atone  or  to  prebendaries  In  the  parishes 
whence  they  derived  their  prebends.    Where  tbe  archdeacon 
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bad  t.  jiuiidictkiil  Mi^rdinllC'  with  the  bshop,  il  wu  aUcd 
B  pecitli^.  The  metropolitans  had  pecuHaTi  within  Ih?  diocesa 
of  tbcii  comprovincJAls  whcreytr  they  had  retidmcQ  or  mimon, 
aodbOQiewhoHoriKin  is  uncertain,  e-e- that  olUiE  fifteen  pHmhei 
b  Uu  deineiv  ol  tbe  Aidia,  The  oSidiJ  adminHieniig  justice 
lotthemeliopolitiin  wu  isusUy  called  1  dam.  Ftoin  a  iKcnliur 
juiisdiciiaD  ranking  as  episcopal  the  appesi)  lay  to  Ibe  coiul 
of  the  metropolitan.  As  to  rnetropditan  peculion,  tbe  metro- 
poliUn  might  give  an  anical  intra  ibc  dean  to  bis  rcgulac  officia] 
ptiocipal.  Tbus,  in  Cantelbuiy  there  was  an  appeal  fcon  the 
dan  o[  Aichea  lo  tbe  official  principal  oi  the  Anjies  court. 
When  pcculian  wen  abolished  (tide  wjra)  the  dean  of  Arches 
diuppcared,  and  his  title,  in  tbe  igth  century*  wm  eironeously 
given  to  the  ottidol  principal.  On  peculian  in  Spain  d.  Covor- 
rnvias,  Wafks,  tit.  J,  p.  410,  The  French  parlementi.  allec  the 
middle  tgtt,  diKCuraged  them.  In  cicmpi  convcQU  the  head 
of  the  monasleiy  or  prioiy  exetcised  juiisdiciion  subject  to 
an  BiHieal  to  the  pope. 

(r)  It  is  said  that  originally  a  coetiopDhlaa  had  only  one 
official  principal,  who,  bkc  the  meUOJuHlan  himself,  acted  both 
for  tbe  diocese  and  province,  Foumier  (p.  119)  says  that  in 
France  it  wasnot  till  the  r  7th  century  that  there  grew  up  acuitom 
o[  having  diflerent  officials  for  the  metropolitan,  one  for  him  ai 
bishop,  a  Seconal  as  mctn^nlilan,  and  even  a  third  Da  primate, 
with  (O  appeal  dom  on*  to  the  other,  and  that  it  was  an  abos* 
due  to  the  parlemcnts  which  strove  to  miike  the  official  inde- 
peodeatof  the  bishop,  InEnglandtherchasbecn,fDralongtlmc, 
a  separate  diocesan  court  of  Canterbury  held  before  the  "  com- 

■omething  special  and  rcstricled  about  tbe  position.  In  York 
there  are  two  courts,  one  called  tbe  conEtstory  lor  the  diocese, 
■he  othci  called  the  chancci?  for  the  prsvinc«.     But  tbe  lame 


Iptilnwu)  10  our  Ion)  the  king,  that  by  his  writ  (he  contcoveisy 
may  be  ended  in  the  couct  ol  the  archbiihqt;  beause  there 
must  be  no  further  process  wilhaut  ihcjisscnt  of  out  loid  the 
king,"  The  last  words  were  an  attempt  lo  Umil  furihet  appeal 
10  Rooie.  ll  will  be  observed  that  the  king  doei  not  hear  tbe 
cause  or  adjudicate  upon  it.  He  merely  comcu  slackness  or 
bck  of  doing  justice  (Si  orchiipiicapiu  dtjtaril  in  jiatUin 
altibtnda)  and  by  his  writ  (prtctpu)  directi  the  controversy 
to  be  dcicrnuned  in  the  metropolitan '1  court.  As  bishop 
Slubbssays(&forlii/£uI.  Cswrn.  vol.  i. /fiif,  Apf.i):  "The 
appeal  to  Ibe  king  is  merely  a  provision  tor  a  rehearing  before 
Uv  archbishop,  such  failure  to  do  justice  being  not  so  much 
applicable  to  aa  nnlalr  decision  as  to  the  delays  or  refusal  to 
proceed  common  at  thai  lime  "  (cf.  Joyce,  Tki  Svwd  and  Ike 
Ktji,  ind  ed.  pp.  19-50).  The  ticarius  ad  pristipem,  in  some 
form  or  other  of  appeal  or  application  to  the  sovereign  or  bis  lay 
judges,  was  at  the  end  of  tlie  middle  ages  ^cll  known  over 
western  Europe.  This  recourse  in  England  sometimes  look  Ibc 
form  ol  ibc  appeal  to  the  king  given  by  the  Conslilulions  of 
Clarendon,  just  mentioned,  and  later  by  theacUol  Henry  VIII,; 
■ometiines  that  of  suing  for  writs  of  frakibitiini  or  maadomuit 
which  were  granted  by  the 


impel  U 


d  judg 


to  the  temporal 

DC  was  lauing  in  bii  duty.  The  apptlUiie  laaguam  no  doiuu 
lappil  (ommi  d'ufrui)  in  France  was  an  application  of  a  like 
luturc  Such  00  appeal  lay  even  in  cases  whet*  there  was  a 
refusal  10  cieici3evoluntaryiutisdiction(de  Ulaillanc,  Diilimna  iri 
du drtil unanifue.liL  "  Abus,"cf.tii.  "Appd").  This  writer 
traces  ihcir  origin  to  the  14th  century;  but  the  ptoceduie  does 
not  seem  to  have  become  regulariied  or  common  till  the  reigns 
o(  Louis  XU.  or  Francis  I,  {cf.  Dii*.  ir«/„  Paris,  ijSs,  titt.  •' Abus  " 
and"  Appclcomnicd'abut  ").  Onlherecuriiuruf^'iici^niand 
the  practice  of  "  cassation  "  in  Belgium,  Cemany  and  Spain, 
d.  Van  Espcn'i  treatise  under  this  title  IWerii,  vol.  iv.|  and 
Jul  tuk*.  turn,  pan  iii.  tiu  i.  c  4.    I^uit  XIV.  loibad 


the  parlemcnu  to  give  Judgment  Ihemsdm  tr 

apptt  amme  iTniu.    They  had  to  declare  the 

and  abusive  and  command  tbe  court  (Huislian  to  rcodcr  lifM 

judgment  (Edict  of  1695,  arts,  n,  ]6,  died  in  Gaudry,  TniV 

iilaUpd<ilUmdactiUa,¥ua.  iSsa,  lorn.  i.  pp.  36S,  36»>. 

In  Catahinia  "  Pragmatics,"  Irlttrs  fmm  the  prince,  iimiI 
to  restrain  juiisdiction  assumed  by  ecdesiistlcal  judges  cddiotj 
lo  tbe  eustoros  of  the  prindpaliLy.    Thus  in  ij6a  Peter  IIL 

before  tbe  archbishop  of  Tarragraia,  declaring  that  Ibc  ord- 
bishop  aad  the  official  were  incompetent  to  judge  nobleoa. 
See  this  and  olher  instances  collected  in  Uufa  y  demti  itrrcka 
dt  CataUtHa,  by  Viveiy  Cebria  (Barcelona,  igjs),  tarn.  iv.  p.  ijy 

(0  Lastly  there  mu  Ibe  appeal  to  the  patriarchs,  ijt.  in  ttK 
West  to  Rome.  The  ditlinguislung  feature  of  ihij  appeal  wb 
that  the  rule  of  the  other  appeals  did  not  ^ipty  to  ft.  Id  Ik 
regular  course  of  Ihose  aiH^otb  an  appellant  could  wt\  leup  tbe 
intenatdiate  stages;  but  he  could  at  any  stage  go  to  this  fiaal 
appeal,  muis  mtdit,  as  il  was  technically  called  (see  tU  apfA 
c.  Dilat.  iii.  for  general  rule,  and  c.  3  dc  appdl,  in  6  for  diSerem 
rule  in  case  of  the  pope,  and  autborilies  cited  in  Van  Fapa, 
pan  iii.  tit.  1. 1.  1,  5).  Van  Espen  says:  "  The  whole  li^t  of 
appeal  lo  the  Roman  pontiff  imiidt  imalir  had  undoubtedly 
its  origin  in  this  principle,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  ordinary  of 
ordinaries,  or,  in  other  words,  has  immediate  epbcopal  aatboriiy 
in  all  particular  churches,  and  this  principle  had  its  own  bcgis- 
nii«  from  the  False  Decretals." 

Appeals  ID  Rome  lay  from  interlocutory  as  well  as  final 
judgments.  Causes  couM  even  be  evoked  to  Rome  before  any 
judgment  and  there  beard  in  hrst  instaiKe  ( Van  E^ien,  pars  iij. 

There  was  an  alleged  original  jurisdiction  of  the  pope.  wUct 
be  eier^ised  somelimei  by  permanent  legates,  whom  Cretoiy 
VII.  and  his  succcssoia  cslablished  in  Ibe  chief  CDuntrics  of 
Europe,  and  to  vhom  were  committed  the  legislative  eiecntive 
and  judicial  powcii  ol  tbe  spiritual  "  prince  "  in  the  dbtricts 
assigned  to  thera.  These  Oemenl  IV.  likened  to  "  pro-cDnsub  " 
and  dcdared  (0  have  "  ordinary  "  juritdiction;  because  tbcy 
bad  jurisdiclion  over  eveiy  kind  of  cause,  without  any  tprcid 

OjBciV  tifali  in  6).  They  were  expressed  10  have  not  itieniy 
appellate  but  original  jurisdicLion  over  cauiea  (iii.  c.  i.  dt  Ofcir 
i^foli).  The  occupants  of  certain  sees  by  a  kind  af  prescriptioa 
became  legates  without  special  appointment,  legaii  »cti,  as  in 
the  case  of  Canterbury.  In  the  ijlh  cenluty  Archbishop  Pect- 
ham,  says  MailLand  (p.  117},  as  archbishop  *  asserted  for  hhnsclf 
and  his  official  (1}  a  general  right  to  entertain  in  IbeEnt  instaiKV 
complaints  made  against  his  suffragans'  subjects,  and  (1)  a 
general  right  to  hear  appeals  miiijo  mtdio."  It  was,  Iih  tke 
time,  determined  that  the  archbisli<^  might  hirnadf.  jik  virtue 
of  hia  legalise  authority,  entertain  complaints  from  otJier 
dioceses  in  fint  instance,  but  that  this  Icgatlnc  jurisdiction  wu 
not  Included  in  tbe  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  bis  official  principa], 
even  if  the  archbishop  had  so  willed  it  in  bit  commliaion.  la 
fact,  however,  the  official  did  before  the  end  of  the  later  medirval 
period  get  the  same  power  ss  the  archbishop  < Mai tlond,  pp.  iit- 
i»;  d,  Lyodwood.  lib,  v.  tit.  i),  till  it  was  taken  Froo  him 
by  Ibc  Bill  ol  Ciuiians. 

After  legates  came  qiecul  delegates  appointed  by  the  pofK 
to  hear  a  particular  cause.  It  was  the  general  practice  to  appoint 
two  ot  Ihroe  to  «t  logeihet  (Van  Espen,  pus  iii.  tit.  v.  c.  1,  jj). 
Tboc  might  snb-delegate  the  whole  rause  or  any  part  o<  it  u 
they pleased.iMif.  9-18.  Dt Maiiland  (essay  on "  Hw  Universal 
Ordinary  ")  thinks,  but  without  very  much  foundation,  thatgn«i 
numbcis  eipedaUy  of  the  more  important  causes  were  tried 
before  these  delegates;  although  Ibc  records  have  largely  pcTished. 
since  they  were  the  records  of  CO    ■      '■■  .■      .      . 


lehadbi 


tom  10  appoint  deJegales  rvsiileAt 
e  power  of  sub^ldegation,  ttenenl 
IS  of  distance.    In  Belgium  caoH* 
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omilud  to  locd  ddtSUt*  (Vu 
Eipcn,  pan  iii.  lit.  v.  t.  3,  lit.  i.  c.  1). 

'not  covld  ba  u  ippal  f  rom  thoe  ddcgato  lo  the  pope  and 
from  the  pope  himielf  lo  the  pope  "better  infarmed"  (Van 
Eapcn,  pan  iii.  tit.  x.  c  2,  it,  i^).  So  pcnonal  bad  tJie 
aTitcm  «f  jonsdiction  become  that  even  the  trials  o£  bbhc^ 
ceaaed  to  be  jteccuarily  conciliai,     GenersUy  they  were  reserved 


B  (Van  E 


id  deposed  bisbops 
cases  cited  in  Read 
Hinwre,  Eat.  Laar, 


d  tbe  aicbhisbop,  either  in  synod, 

coDiprovLodal  bishops  concurring,  tried 

(s«  case  of  Bishop  Peacock  and  the  oth> 

V.  Bitkat  af  Liiutlri,  14  P-Q-  >4S,  and  I 

H>.66etie(|). 

(■■)  The  jtuisdictlon  of  a  bishop  side  bcohIC  passed,  by  general 

law,  to  tbe  dean  and  chapter;  but  in  England  the  metrapoiitani 

beCSDK  "  guardians  "  of  ibe  spiritualities  and  eiRcised  ori|mal 

jurfadiction  through  the  vacant  diocese  (PhiUimoce,  pp.  Ai-6j), 

except  in  Ibe  case  of  Durham,  and  wiih  a  peculiar  amngCDKnt 

u  to  LIncoki. 

If  the  metrapolitan  see  nete  vacant  the  jurisdiction  was 

tierdsed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  ihmugh  an  official  (Rothery, 
ROmh  »I  Cuu  it^urt  Ddigaki,  Nos.  4,  s).  At  lo  France  sea 
Fournler,  p.  3<M. 

{■)  OBcials,  even  of  biihops  and  metropolilaas,  need  not  be 
io  holy  otden,  though  Bishop  Stubbs  in  Ms  paper  in  the  Riperl 
al  tiu  Camminia*  nn  EuluiailUai  Coifts  seems  to  say  so. 
They  had  to  be  clerics,  that  is,  to  have  received  Ibe  lansure. 
Even  papal  delegates  might  be  timple  cterks  (Van  Espen,  pan 
Bi.  (it.  V.C.J,  10). 
'  It  came,  hovevet,  to  be  the  practice  loinposesomc  rBtriclions, 
t»  OB  deriis  twice  married.  Thus  Aichbisbop  Chichele  provided 
thai  DO  clerk  married  or  bigamou]  (th;it  is.  having  had  two  wives 
insuecession) should eaercisespiniual  jurisdiction  [see  Lyndwood, 
lib.  Iii.  tit.  3).  Abroad  uDSUCCessliil  attempts  wen  made  by 
local  councUa  to  enact  that  ofliciali  and  vicirvgcnccal  should 
be  in  holy  ordtta  (Helclc  on  Councils  of  Tortosa  in  1411)  and 
SiitholMilsninisSi).  These  coundb,  as  will  be  seen,  arc  lale. 
(ff)  With  or  without  the  concurrence  and  goodwiU  of  the 
national  Church,  reslriclions  were  imposed  by  the  State  on  the 
papa]  jurisdklion,  whether  original  or  appellate.  In  England 
the  Conalituliotks  of  Clarendon  (by  chap.  viii.)prohibitcdappeaIs 
to  the  pope;  but  alter  the  murder  of  Sl  Thmnas  ol  Cantcihury 
Henry  II.  had  to  promise  not  10  enforce  them.  The  statutes  38 
Edw.  III.  U.  1, 13  Rich.  II.  St.  1,  c.  J,  and  i6Rich,  IL  c.  s  forbid 
(ach  appeals;  but  it  i<  suggested  that  nolwiihstanding  the 
generality  of  iheir  language  they  refer  only  to  casetoflemponil 
toftiiianM.  Cam  upon  the  execution  of  these  stalutea  ate 
coUeeled  in  Stillinglleet,  On  Eulaiaitual  Juriiiidim,  p.  189; 
Gibson,  Coifa,  83,  Obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  appeals 
to  (he  pope  BKtire  medio.  Tbm  when  a  writ  of  tipiiicatil 
iuued  on  the  mandate  ot  a  bishop,  an  appeal  (0  Rome  availed 
not  10  «uy  eicTuiion;  but  if  there  were  an  appeal  to  the  arch- 
bishop  it  was  otherwise.  It  therefore  became  tbe  custom  to 
lodge  a  double  appeal:  one  to  the  archbishop  "for  defence," 
and  the  other  (o  the  pope  as  the  real  appeal  ("  Hcsiienjis." 
Supa  Dora.  <1.  fol.  169;  cf.  Owen,  InslUulit  aj  Caiwa  lav, 
iS8(,  pi,  i.  c.  H»,  s>. 

There  teems  10  have  been  no  machinery  lor  assisting  the 
original  or  appellate  jurisdiclion  o(  the  pope  by  secular  process, — 
by  irinfconl  or  oiherwise. 

The  matrimonial  cause  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Catharine  of 
Aragon  was  the  most  famous  English  cause  Uied  fay  delegates 
under  ihe  "  original  "  juriidklion  of  the  pope,  and  was  ultimately 
"  evoked  "  to  Rome.  The  foreseen  advene  (erminalion  ol  this 
loDg-dmwn  cause  led  to  Henry's  Icgisblkm. 

When  tbe  temporal  courts  interfered  to  prevent  cicesa  ol 
jsrisdiction,  they  did  so  by  pnhibiiuig  Ihe  ecclesiastical  court 
from  trying  and  tbe  suitor  horn  suing  in  that  court.  The  pope 
could  not  be  eHectively  prohibited,  and  no  Instance  b  recorded 
of  a  prohibition  to  papal  delegates.  But  suitors  have  been 
prohibited  (ram  appealing  10  the  pi^K  (tee  per  Willes,  J.,  in  if  aypr 
ifLanim  v.  Cat.  L.K.  >  HJ..  >Ba).     Whatever  may  bave  been 


tbe  law,  it  Is  certain  thai,  notwUhslandlng  the  itatuits  of  Edv. 
ill.  and  Rich.  II.,  appeals  to  Rome  and  ori^nil  trial;  by  papa] 
delegates  did  go  on,  perhaps  with  the  king's  licence;  for  the 
statute  14  Hen.  VUI.  c.  1 1  redta  thai  the  hearing  of  appeals  was 
an  usurpation  by  the  pope  and  a  grievous  abuse,  and  proceeds 
to  take  away  Ihe  appeal  in  mattimonial.  tettimentary  and  lithe 
causes,  and  lo  hinder  by  forbidding  citalion  and  process  Irois 
Kome,  all  original  hearinp  alto.  Theslalute  ijHen.  VlII.c  19 
follows  this  up  by  taking  away  appeals  in  all  olhei  subjecis  a( 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

In  it3S  the  council  of  Basel  look  away  all  papal  original 
juriadictibn  (save  in  certain  reserved  cases — ol  whi^  fi/ra], 
evocation  of  causes  to  Rome,  appeals  lo  Rome  ofHtJu  mnfiir,  and 
appeals  to  Rome  altogether  in  many  causes.  Such  appeals  when 
permissible,  except  the  "  greater,"  were  lo  be  tried  by  delegates 
on  the  spot  (31II  Session;  Mansi,  Concilia,  in  Ices).  Thee 
proceedingt  at  Basel  were  regarded  at  Rome  as  of  no  effect. 
Ncverlheless  this  decree  and  otheis  were  adopted  by  a  French 
national  council  at  Bourges  and  promulgaied  by  Ihe  king  as  a 
"  Ptagmalic  Sanction "  (Migne,  Dili,  du  droit  fanonigu, 
"  Ptagmalique  Saoction '%  Tbe  patlcmcnit  registered  the 
Sanction  and  the  effect  was  permanent  in  France.  Louis  XL 
and  Charics  VIII.  sought  lo  revoke  it;  but  both  parlements 
■      '       ■        recognlie  Ihe  ir      ' ' 


f  Louis  XIL  o 


observed.     Thepa 


b  Itoi 


30  condemned  sevn 
IS16 


iviolably 


seltled  all  these  quaiions  in  the 
sense  of  the  Pragmatic,  tubstanlially  according  lo  the  Basel 
canon.  All  causes,  except  Ihe  "  grcaiet,"  were  lo  be  Icrminatod 
In  the  country  where  the  proper  cogniaance  would  lie  (Migne, 
af.  cis.  "  Concordat  ").  By  this  Concordat,  by  an  ordinance  of 
Francis  I.  in  rsjo,  by  two  or  three  other  royal  edicts,  and  (above 
all)  by  the  practice  of  the  poilements,  eiplanatory  ol  this  legisla- 
tion, and  their  arrHi.  the  conflict  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions  was  settled  until  the  Revolution  (Migne,  ubi  Jiif ,). 
"  Gccaler  causes  "  came  in  France  to  be  restricted  to  criminal 
pioseculkms  of  bishops.  Even  in  these  the  original  jurisdiclion 
of  (he  pope  was  taken  sway.  In  Erst  instance  ihey  were  tried 
by  the  provincial  synod.  Thence  there  was  appeal  to  the  pope 
(dc  Maillone,  op.  cil.  j.».  "  Causes  majeures  ";  Dili,  lul.,  Paris, 
176s,  >.».  "  Cause  ").  The  only  original  jurisdiction  left  to  the 
pope  was  in  the  case  of  the  matrimonial  causes  of  princes.  But 
they  could  only  be  heard  on  the  spot  by  judges  delegale. 
Examples  are  the  causes  of  Louis  XII,  and  Jeanne  of  Fiance  in 
14«B,  and  ol  Hcniy  IV.  and  Maiguctile  of  Valmsin  isw  (Migne, 

was  enforced  ir  necessary  by  ihtafpd  comnKi'abus  {■aidaupra'i- 
Out  of  respecl  for  the  pope  this  aT^>eal  was  not  brought  against 
his  decrees  but  against  their  exccuiion  {Did.  tid.,  Paris,  1765, 

Spain  appean  to  have  permitted  and  recogniacd  appeals  to 
the  pope.  A  royal  writ  of  the  [6ih  century  ciicd  by  (^varruviaa 
(c.  iixv.)  prohibits  eaeculion  oi  the  sentence  of  a  Spanish  court 
Chrisiian  pending  an  appeal  (o  Ihe  pope. 

1.  The  subject  matter  over  which  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had 
jurisdiction  was  no  longer  purely  "  criminal  "  with  a  civil  quasi- 
jurisdjetionby  wayofarbiiration.  In  the  later  middle 
ages  these  count  had  jurisdiction  over  most  questions,  £2^. 
except  indeed  Ihe  then  most  imporlani  ones,  those  JSl' 
relating  10  real  properly.  This  civil  jurisdiclion  was 
someiima  concurtcnl  with  Ihat  of  the  secular  couils,  sooictimcs 
exclusive.     For  England  it  may  be  thus  classified:— 

(n)  ifri<n*iii«iiaJ.— This  arose  naturally  from  the  sacied 
cbatader  of  Christian  marriage.     This  jurisdiclion  waa  exclusive, 

upon  questions  of  legilimacy.  Upon  this  light  an  inroad  was 
irly  made,  in  conteipience  ol  the  question  of  legitimation  by 


nlhe  I 


ordinary  the  specific  quttllon 


legit;. 
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or  aFicF  hli  [urenti*  maTriagc. 


I  opposii* 


is  parlii 


.  ,    ,  IT  quationi  ol  tcgit        , 

by  hij  nniAcatc  (s«  PoUoek  and  MbjiIbihI,  Hiil.  £n(,  Im 
U/crt  Edward  I.  voL  i.  105-106;  MailJuul,  tihi  supra,   pp. 

(4)  Teslamtnltry  and  in  ngard  la  sucanltn  /ram  itttslaUs.— 
Real  pniperly  wi>  not  the  subjecl  ol  will  or  lestament  in  the 
Dwdieval  period.    But  as  to  ptiunol  properly,  the  jurisditlion 

Church,  East  and  Wsl,  had  Long  ancrird  a  right  to  supcrviie 
lbo5*  legado  which  were  devoted  10  pious  uses,  a  right  ncog- 
niMdbyJii8tinian(Ciirf,  1.3.46)-  Thebishopor,failinghini,the 
netrDpolitan.  was  to  see  luch  IcgaciM  properly  paid  and  applied 
»nd  might  appoint  persons  10  administer  the  funds  (Pollock  and 
Maitland,ffJ.ci(,ii.j3o).  Thistightand  duty betamea  jurisdic- 
tion In  all  lejlamenlary  causes.  Inicsiacy  was  regarded  wiih 
(be  gceatetl  honor,  because  of  Ihe  danger  to  the  IntesUle'i  uui 
(rom  »  death  without  a  filtjne  pan  given  to  pious  uses  (Maine, 
Anciful  Lav,  ed.  1906,  note  by  Pollock,  p.  130:  cf.  Pollock  and 
Maiiland,  af.  til.  ii.  jS4).  Hence  came  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ardinary  In  inleslacy.  (or  Ihe  peace  of  the  soul  of  ihc  departed. 
This  head  of  eccletlastlcal  jutisdiclion  was  in  Ilngbnd  not 
transferred  to  Ihe  secular  court  till  1S57. 

(c)  Ciiilr*  toBrfi.— If  undoubtedly  held  in  JraitMmalpi  or 
"  free  alms,"  by  a  "  spiritual  "  tenure  only,  the  claim  of  jutis- 
diclion for  Ihe  eccletiailical  /iruin  seems  lo  have  been  at  fitst 
conceded.  But  Ihe  Const itul ions  of  Clarendon  (c.  0)  toerved 
the  preliminary  quesi  ion,  of"  frankalmoign  "  or  not,  for  a  jury 
In  Ihc  king's  court.  Then,  if  Ihe  tenure  were  found  free  alms, 
the  plea  was  to  be  heard  in  Ihe  court  Chrislbn.  From  Ihe  ijih 
cenlury,  however.  Inclusive,  the  king's  eouris  insisled  on  Ifaeir 
eiclusive  jurisdiciion  in  regard  to  all  really,  temporal  or 
"  spiritual  "  (Pollock  and  Maittand.  up.  cii.  i.  lot). 

(d)  Tilli  It  freseul  la  and  faiiiuim  nj  \xntfm. — As  (o  the 
title  to  present  lo  benefices,  Ihe  courts  Christian  it  one  time  had 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  Ihe  lemporalcoutlg.  "Advowuns" 
vrere.  however,  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  "  real  "  property  in 
England,  and  thcrclore  the  king's  court  early  claimed  endusivc 
Jurisdiction  in  disputes  where  Ihe  title  lo  present  was  involved. 
The  Constiluiions  of  Clarendon  provided  thai  I  hoc  causes  should 
be  heard  only  in  the  king's  court  (c.  1).  Thia  rule  was  applied 
even  where  Ixrth  litigants  were  "  spiritual."  In  the  ijth  century 
abbots  sue  eich  other  in  Ihe  royal  court  lor  advowsons  (Sclden 
Soc.  5(Jrcf  Cit^  Pkas,  i.  pi.  a^s)'  In  iiji.  in  such  a  suit,  Ihe 
bishopof  London  accepts  water  o{  battle  (Pollackandl^ii  land, 
tf.  til.  i.  loj).  In  cases,  however,  where  Ihe  lllle  lo  present  was 
not  in  question,  but  the  lilness  of  the  clerk  prescnied,  or.  in 
cases  of  eleciion  lo  bcncHca,  Ihe  validity  of  the  election,  there 
was  Jurisdiciion  in  Ihe  courts  Christian- 
England  church  rales  levied  10  repair  or  imptove  churcbes  and 
churchyards. 

(/)  Quetiioni  concerning  fatrki,  tmamiHlt,  ritual  and  are- 
manud  of  churches. 

(ti  AdPtMalnlioH  aj  pitui  gifli  aid  mamti  (fwn  It  prilalis 
»TctmHiil). — Their  right  application  could  be  effectively  enforced 
only  in  the  courts  Christian;  until  the  rise  in  England  of  Ihe 
equitable  jurisdiciion  of  Ihe  court  of  chancery  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  "list*"  at  the  end  ol  Ihe  middle 
ages, 

(*)  EnjaramtHl  of  ctntratlnol  prtmises  mait  by  oalk  or  pledge 
»//oi/*.— The  breaking  ol  such  a  promissory  oalh  was  called 
"  perjury  "  (as  in  classical  Latin  and  In  Shakeqxate) ,  conirary 
to  modern  usage  which  confines  ihc  word  lo  lalie  evidence 
before  ■  court  of  justice.  In  regard  lo  Ihc  eieculion  of  these 
promlsa,  the  Jurisdiciion  of  the  ecclciiasticil  courts  was  possibly 
iravetsed  by  c.  IJ  of  the  Constiluiions  ol  Clarendon;  but 
allowed  by  tbc  suiuie  ij  £d«.  L  at.  4.     A*  jual  inlnnatcd. 


The  crixufu/  jKriidklian  a/  tturti  Ckriuimi  1 
Included,  besides  these  "  perjuries,"  (a)  all  lenal  aj/emas  im 
punishable  oa  indidmenl;  {b)  Dtfamalitm  of  dtaracUt  <iW 
king's  courts  came  in  time  to  limit  this  lo  such  deCamaUoa  as 
could  Dot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  temporal  action) ;  <c)  OJrwui 
by  laymen  aiaiml  dtrhs  (i-e.  against  all  "tonsured"  jii  1  iiiaa, 
iH^rs);  (d)  Offtrna  in  regard  la  kaly  pittca—"  brawGat  "  a^ 
such  like;  (>)  Htrity,  itjtun,  apaslaiy,  mUluraft. 

In  regard  to  "  cle^"  Iheie  waa  (i)  aU  Ihe  dunioal  juris- 
diction which  entted  over  laymen, 
in  regard  to  professional  misconduct.     Concerning  '* 

Christian  had  e 
whether  there  w: 

deal!  wilh  in  Ihc  Constiluiions  of  Clarendon,  formally  r« 
after  the  murder  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  In  the  ijlh 
ccnEUJy  it  was  recognized  that  a  "  clerk  "  for  felony  vas  snhjeA 
only  to  ecclesiaslical  (riol  and  punishraenl ;  puni^mcnt  which 
might  involve  lifelong  impriioruncnt.  For  "  DiisdemeBDaun," 
■a  yet  unimportant,  he  had  no  einnption  Irem  secular  Jinis- 
diclion  ( Pollack  and  Maiiland,  Df.  cil.  ch.  iv.).  At  some  tndetB- 
minaie  laier  period,  Ihe  "  clerk  "  waa  tried  tor  lelony  by  ■  lary 
in  the  king's  court  and  ibcn  "pleaded  his  clergy  ."afler  con  victioB 
Ihere,  and  was  remitted  lo  the  ordinary  for  ecclesiastical  puna^ 
menl.  "  Clerks  "For  ihepurpo6eol"beneEiof  clergy  "included 
tut  only  persons  in  minor  onlen,  but  all  "  tdigious  "  pcrsoH, 
U.  monks,  friars,  nuiH,  &c.  Later  Ihe  custom  arose  of  lakiig 
"  derk  "  lo  include  any  "  lilciaie,  "  even  if  not  in  sideis  oc 
"  religious  "(cl.  Stephen,  Hill!.  CriiB.  lav,  1:461}.  Tbe  aiituu 
ij  look  away  benefit  of  dcrgy.  it  cbuincd  a 


4lIe'n.VIILc.  1 


npoiary  act)  look  S' 


orders.  This  slalute  was  partly  renewed  by  >i  Hco.  VUL 
c.  [3.  Other  changes  were  iDlroduccd  by  ij  Hen.  Vllt.  c  i 
and  bier  acts.      In  lime.  "  benefit  of  clergy  "  became  entirely 

diverted  Irom  ils  original  objects. 


r)  bad  bid  down 


aciplell 


of  Valois,  of 


jnlywilh    . 
Ihe  secular  courts  complained  to  the  , 

solemnly  argued  before  that  monarch,  wbo  decided  lo  leave 
things  as  Ihey  were  (Migne,  Oitl.  dn  droit  aitwn.,  i.e.  "  OAda- 
liits  ").  In  rj7i  Charies  V.  forbade  spiritual  courts  10  lake 
cogniianis  of  '  real  "  and  "possessory"  actions  even  in  icgatd 
lo  cleriis  (Migne,  ioc.  (if.;  cf,  Gaudry,  lAi  sup.).  From  Ihii 
period  the  parlenenis  began  the  procedure  which,  after  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Cbarles  VII.,  io  i4jS  look  regular  stupe 
astheBp^C(<iiiMetf'<l(u](lii^ra;Migne.lK. ci(.).  Teslamcnlary 
causes  ai  firsi  were  subject  lo  the  concurrenl  iuiisdiction  ol  ihe 
spiritual  and  secular  courts.  After  the  r4lh  century,  Ibe  Latter 
had  clcluslvc  jurisdiciion  (Van  Espcn,  ap.  lil.  Ub.  iii.  lit.  il 

guished  between  Ihe  civil  eontracl  and  the  sacrament,  (or 
purposes  of  separating  Ihe  jurisdiciion  {Did.  iid.,  Paris.  1565, 
t.t.  "'Mariagc  ").  The  voluntary  jurisdiction  as  regards  dis- 
pensations was  kept  for  tbe  Church,  The  conienlioui  jucisdiciioii 
ol  Ihe  courls  Christian  was  confined  to  promises  of  mairiaee. 
nullity  of  marriage  caused  by  "ditimeni  "  impedimenia  only, 
validity  or  invalidity  (rf  Ihe  sacrament,  divorce  0  Hara  Ubid.). 
Questions  in  regard  lo  Ihe  prapirly  in  a  bcntfiii  were  ioe  the 
courts  Cbrislinn;  in  regard  to  ils  paistision,  foe  the  kioK'i 
courts.  But  if  a  "  possessory  "  aciion  had  been  broughl  in  the 
latter,  a  subsequent  suit  in  Ibe  courts  spiritual  lor  Ihe  prcfxrty 
waa  deemed  "  abusive  "  and  restrained  (i*.,  i.'-  "  Pf  tiioirt  ") 
Brmt  tf/aiA  or  a)  prnniw  tnfrmti  by  talk  was  matter  for 
the  cenil  Chtisliao  (Fouiniei,  pp.  gj,  99,   lOg,  iij).     This 
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bnndi  of  JarBdicIlon  wia  kiga  tad  mors  ttaif  lued  Ibu  in 
Eo^uid  (cl.  FaiUxk.  ud  Maitknd,  ef.  al.,  u  Ul  Nomudy). 
Tbe  only  oLhir  RnuiDing  dvU  jnrisdictitiii  of  Iha  tcdoitslicil 
CMKU  wu  is  firiimat  aaUmsttliertiUrlawtn  A/fl«)aiICI  (Mign«, 
«^.  CT<.,  J.».  "Offiriilirti."  Foumier,  pp.  as-i»S):  "t,  tiXtt 
tbt  14th  icntoiy,  where  bolb  parties  weie  clerks.  In  t^ud  to 
Clime*  debcU  IdeUi)  wen  divided  iulo  daMu  loc  puipoies  of 
-  -'  ■'         '«■    .        re  pujiisluble  ody  in  tbc  awrt  Christian, 


ol  g 


I    lUch   ■! 


Diurder, 


(Foumier,  p.  71),  and  cases  calied  "  zoysl  cases  "  lyidz  infra)^ 
Laymen  were  pumihable  in  [he  conn  Chiiitian  for  Ibc  iHiit 
(olknring:  injury  to  sacred  or  reBgioos  places,  sacrilege,  heresy 
(CK^  when  il  wu  ■  "  royal  cue  "),  sorcery,  magic,  btasphemy 


(■bo 


I  tbeu 


urt},  adullerj 


and  infractions  ol  tbc  Iruce  of  God  (Foumier,  pp.  90-<i3).  What 
wore  called  "privileged  delicts"  were  judged  in  the  case  of  the 
clergy  conjdnlly  by  the  spiritual  judge  and  Ibc  king's  judge, 
BlabDps  had  no  enmpUon  (Dicf.  kc.,  i.t.  "Dtlits,"  "C» 
prfviWtft,"  "Canses  majeures'').  "Royal  cases"  indnded 
such  criBKt  as  touched  tlie  prince,  as  all  forms  of  treason ;  or 
the  dignity  of  his  officen;  or  the  public  safely.  In  Ibis  class 
were  also  indudcd  such  heresies  as  troubled  Ihe  state,  as  by 
for^dden  asseDhlica,  or  by  teaching  prolubited  doctrine. 
Among  these  heresies  were  reckoned  idolatry,  atbnam.  Proles. 
tantism,  rdapsc  (it.  tt  "  Cas  Toyaui,"  "HMsie").  lliese 
were  of  eadusivr  royal  jurisdiction  as  against  both  spiritual 
courts  and  the  courts  of  feudal  lords.  A  umilar  claim  was  made 
by  Ponbal  for  Portugal  (Me  injra). 

The  pariements.  In  order  to  have  a  nady  meant  of  enforcteg 
all  these  restricttons  by  aptd  ammt  i'ehm,  compelled  the 
blthopa  to  appoint  ofticitb,  Frenchmen,  graduates,  and  (u  it 
Mens)  "seculars"  (Di(t.  ad.,  Paris,  i;6s,  »,i.  "Offidsl"). 
Tins  last  qualification  was  disputed  (see  Fevret,  TlaUtitl'alxa). 

fwuiakmmta  {foenae).  either  purely  temponj  in  diaiacter  or  else 
of  a  DUied  spiritual  and  temporut  character,  and  ftnsutei  (fen- 
nrat},  purely  qnritual  and  rcnedial  (see  Von  E$pen,  pars  iii. 
lit.  il.  cc.  I,  3;  Philtimon,  Ealtaaitkat  Lew.  p.  1061).  Id  (he 
book  last  dted  cmtmt  and  peetiai  are  datsed  Cagether  as 
"  oensiucs  "  [wbicli  Is  (he  modem  uk). 

Ptaue. — (o)  Fi'iKi  sprang  from  the  older  custom  of  direct- 
ing alms  by  way  of  penance  in  Ihe  internal  forum  {Van  Espen, 
■U  imf.  c.  I,  j-io).  They  were  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses. 
W  Ktcluileii  in  a  nWTUIiUry  continued  from  former  period, 
and  might  be  either  temporary  or  perpetual  (fee.  cil,  17-ig). 
(c)  rmfriiimmnl,  in  the  bishop's  prison,  might  be  in  ehaint,  or 
on  bread  and  water,  and  temporary  or  perpetual.  In  its  severer 
forms  it  was  only  inflicted  far  more  atrocious  crimes  which  the 
secular  b*  would  have  punished  with  deatfi  (he.  cil.  11-17). 
The  act  13  Henry  VIII.  c.  1 1  made  special  provision  for  convicted 
derks  who  broke  out  ol  the  prisons  of  the  ordmary.  (^  Fasllta- 
litw,  as  in  former  period,  was  hardly  an  ecclesiastical  punishfnent. 
U  ^vin,  it  was  10  be  of  a  paternal  character  (Ik.  til.  J9-45). 
Punishments  of  a  mixed  natun  wen:  (e)  Suspension  either 
from  office  alone  or  from  office  and  benefice]  (/)  Dlprisalum  of 
bcoeflce;  (t)  Diposilim  or  Deffnialian  (a  mors  solemn  and 
ceremonial  form)  from  the  ministry;  (Jr)  Imialarily — nnt  always 
a  punishment — a  slate  of  incapacity  to  be  ordained,  or,  being 

dated  of  miud  and  body,  but  was  also  incurred  by 


divine 


attending 


A  derk  in  like  r 


e  for 


(f)  iMtrditt  was  another  form  of  partial  or  tola] 
the  benefit  of  the  rites  and  sacraments  ol  the  Church.  An  ioltt- 
dict  might  be  persona]  or  local  {see  iNiEuni^).  tl)  Eiom- 
miiinUuHi  was  either  greater  or  less,  llie  greater  separated 
entirely  from   Ihe  Church.    It  might  be  |  ' 

anathema.    Tbe  less  deprived  of  panidpallon 
and  nude  a  dcrk  incapable  of  laldng  a  hem 
On  the  EuiODian  contiufnt,  the  courts  Chi 
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oat  their  decrees  by  thdr  own  apparilon  who  conM  levy  pecBniafy 
penalties  on  a  ddendanl's  gwds  (Van  Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  li. 
4).  nicy  could  arrest  and  imprison.  In  England,  eicept  in 
e  peculiar  case  of  imprisonment  pendhig  trial  for  heresy,  or  hi 
e  case  of  a  derk  convicted  ol  crime,  these  things  could  not  be. 
be  KDtence  of  the  court  Christian  had  in  all  other  cases  to  be 
iorced  by  the  secular  arm.  Early  in  Henry  ll.'s  time  it  had 
become  the  custom  of  England  for  Ihe  court  Christian  to  "signify" 

lim  a  writ  of  signifieavit  Co  the  sheriff,  to  Imprison  the  person 
icommunicated.  "Die  writ  apparently  issued  lor  no  court 
uferiOT  (o  the  bishop's,  unless  upon  the  bidwp*s  request.  In 
omo  sense  the  king's  writ  of  significavii  was  discretionary;  but 
Ls  issue  could  be  enforced  by  excommunication  or  Interdict. 

In  Ihe  cases  of  heresy,  apostasy  and  eoiceiy,  the  Bpirilual 
ouria  sought  Ihe  aid  of  the  secular  jurisdiction  to  superadd  the 
rurdshment  of  death.  Incorrigible  offenders  on  these  matters 
ren  "left"  to  (he  secular  power,  to  be  corrected  with  due 
le  fourth  Latcran  Council 

Lhe  decree  in  Ihe  Sal.  id 
injuisilienis  negolium;  and,  as  to  Enf^lsh  law  and  practice, 
Maiibnd,  cf.  cil.,  Easay  vi.,  and  pp.  161, 1761 1  Hen,  IV.'c  ij; 
Fitiheibcrl,  JVofura  trrniim,  >6gi  I  Hen.  V.  St.  t,  c.  7).  lite 
"  capital  "  punishment  wis  genenlly  (always  in  England)  by 
burning.    Burning  was  in  English  punbhment  for  some  secular 

The  Concordat  with  Francis  I.  by  which  the  pope  gave  up  the 
right  of  hearing  appeals  from  France  was  not  many  years  before 
the  letfslatioB  of  Henry  VIII.  In  England,  Both  monarthj 
proceeded  on  the  same  lines;  hut  Fiincii  I.  got  Ihe  pope's  con- 
sent: Henry  VUI.  acted  fa  iavilum,  and  in  time  went  rather 

The  SlaWle  of  Appeals  (>4  Hen.  Vni.  c.  n)  takes  away 

A  final  appeal  is  given  to  the  archMshop  of  the  par-  ifc^J**- 
licular  province;  but  in  causes  touching  the  king  V^!T'f 
a  final  appeal  is  given  to  the  Upper  House  of  Con-  "•"•* 
vocation  of  the  province,  tht  statute  is  aimed  at  appeals; 
hot  the  words  used  in  it  concerning  "  dtations  and  all  other 
processes  "  are  wide  enough  to  take  away  also  the  "  origitul  '* 
jufisdiction  of  the  pope.  No  appeal  was  yet  given  to  the  ciown. 
Canterbury,  York,  Annagh,  Dublin,  Cashel  and  Tuam  are  put 
in  the  place  ol  Rome.  The  English  and  Irish  provincet  ore 
treated  as  self  contained ,    All  ends  there. 

The  "Acl  of  Submission  of  the  Clergy  "  ds  Hen.  Vra.  c.  10) 
toot  away  alt  appeals  to  Rome  and  gave  a  further  appeal,  "  (or 
lack  of  jnstice,"  from  the  several  courts  of  the  aichbishops  to  the 
king  in  chancery.  Thence  a  commission  was  to  issue  to  persons 
named  Iheiein  to  determine  the  appeal  definflely.  TTiis  was 
copied  from  the  then  existent  practice  in  admiralty  appeals  and 

question  whether  this  statute  took  away  the  appeal  to  the  Upper 
Houses  ol  the  various  convocations  in  causes  whctdn  the  king 
was  concemed  (sec  Coriaiit  V.  Bishop  ff  EaUr,  isQ.B.S'iEx 
parte  Biiiof  0/  ExtUr,  10  C.B.  101;  Ri  Corlicm  v.  Bislitp  0/ 
ExeIrT,  s  Eich.  *3o),  37  Hen.  VUI,  c.  IJ  provided  that  married 
laymen  might  he  judges  of  the  courts  Christian  If  they  wen 
doclon  of  dvil  law,  created  in  any  university.  This  qualifica- 
tion even  was  considered  uimecessary  in  Charies  I.'s  time  (Cro. 
Car.  )jS).  Canon  1 17  of  160]  provided  that  the  judges  must  be 
learned  In  the  dvil  and  ecclesiasticaJ  laws  and  at  least  masters 
of  arU  or  bachdori  of  laws.  Canon  Law  as  a  study  had  been 
practically  prohibited  at  the  uni\-ersHies  since  1336  (Merriman, 
Tkomal  CrimatU,  L  I4>-'43;  Crjf.  Slate  Poferl,  vol.  ix.  p.  xiii. 
117;  Owen,  InililnUs  of  Canon  Law,  viii.).  The  substitutfoo 
of  "dvilians,"  rather  than  common  lawyers,  for  canonist! 
(dviUans,  hitherto,  not  an  important  body  b  England)  hod 
important  consequences  (see  Maitland,  op.  cil.  ^a  et  teq.). 

Henry  VlU.  had  exercised  his  jurisdiction  as  Supreme 
Head  through  a  vicat-eeneral.    Edward  VI.  exercised  aD|inal 
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jutJKliction  in  tpirilual  aiua  by  delegated  connniuioiu  (set 
Aichitucdn  lUlc,  PrattltnH  in  Criminal  Cam,  p.  ilviii.).  linlcu 
lh«  king  wu  10  bt  regarded  u  an  ea:leuuticil  penon.  lliey  were 
□ot  properly  ccdesiasticAl  courts;  allboiigb  spiriliul  perwni 
mightiil  in  then),  for  Ihcyut  only  uroyalajaiMiuioiicn.  The 
umt  poiol  bs>  bc«n  tikeo  by  luge  bodio  a[  dtigy  snd  laily  in 
regard  to  Ihe  court  of  final  appeal  creaied  by  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.iQ 
and  ill  presenl  suuMsor  (he  judicial  commiHee  of  Privy  Council 
{in/™;  *c^.  Com.  Etc.  Discipliai,  pp.  g,  ^  et  Mq.).  At  any  rate 
the  *'  original  "  jurisdiction  cZaimed  for  the  monarch  personally 
and  bis  delegates,  under  Henry  VIU.  and  Edward  VI.,  has  not 
permanently  remained.  In  theory.  Hooker*!  contentions  have 
been  conceded  lliat  '*  kings  cannot  In  their  own  proper  persons 
decide  questions  about  mailers  of  faith  and  Christian  religion  " 
and  that  "  they  have  not  ordinary  spiritual  power  "  (£cf .  Pot- 
vii.  B,  I,  6;  cf.  XXXIX.  Atlula,  Art.  37). 

Under  Henry  VIll.  a  lyslcm  b^  of  making  certain  crimes, 
which  previously  had  been  only  of  spiritual  cognixancc,  felonies 
(i;  Hen.  VIII.  c  6),  excluding  thereby  s[Hritual  juiisdiclion 
(Stephen,  HUl.  Crim.  Lam,  iL  419).  Bigamy  (in  its  modern 
sense)  was  thui  nade  fchiny  (1  Jac,  I,  c.  ii).  1°  this  reign  and 
the  neit,  temporal  courts  were  Mmetimes  even  jurbdiclion 
over  purely  tiriritual  offences.  A  trace  of  ihi*  remains  in  t  Edw. 
VI.  c  I  (sliU  on  the  tuiute  book;  Stephen,  Uist.  Cria.  Lav, 
ii.  «g).  Other  traces  occur  in  the  Acts  of  Unilonnity,  which 
make  ofiences  ol  depraving  the  Book  ol  Common  Prayer  triable 
at  Assiies  (between  1}  Elic.  c  1  and  7  ti  8  Vicl.  c  101— also  at 
Sessions)  as  well  as  In  the  ccuiU  Christian. 

During  Edward  Vl.'itimelhccfiurliChristiatlsccm  practically 
to  have  ceased  to  exetdse  criminal  jurisdiction  (Hale,  Pracjenij 
in  Crimitul  Cuu,  p.  ilii.).  But  they  sal  again  fat  this  puifuse 
under  Mary  and  Eliaabeth  and  (save  between  1640  and  1661) 
continued  regular  criminal  sessions  tiQ  towards  tlie  end  of  the 
17th  century  a*  comisuoudy  and  constantly  as  the  king's  courts 
(.>.  til.). 

The  "  ordinary  "  eedesiuiiul  tribunals  of  the  taler  middle 
ages  Btin  subsist  in  England,  at  least  as  regards  the  Uity,  This 
Is  hardly  the  case  eliewhere  in  the  Western  Church,  though  wme 
emptioru  are  noted  below.  Kevertheless,  their  exercise  of 
criminal  juriadiclion  over  the  laity  is  now  in  practice  suspended; 
although  in  law  it  subsisU  (see  Stephen,  Hisl.  Crim.  Lav;  Ray  v. 
SkeniKai,  1  Curt.  K.  193;  i  Moore  P.C.R.  }6];  the  observations 
of  Kelly,  C.B.,  ini/srionnl  V.  ifinavp,  L.R.  1  Sc.  &  Div.  3B1, 
and  of  Lord  Coleridge  in  ifarlin  V.  Uailmwiliii,  L.R.  4  Q.B.D. 
770.  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Lord  Pcniance  ia  PiUlimtre  v. 
iriHj|Dii,I,R.tP.D.4So).  Theoretically  still,  in  cases  of  seiual 
immorality,  penance  may  be  imposed.  Monitions  to  amend 
may  be  decreed  and  be  etdorced  by  lixnifiiotii  and  writ  de  con- 
to  exceed  six  months  (53  Ceo.  HI.  c  117).  The  tribunals  thus 
tubsisliag  are  the  courts  ol  the  bishop  and  archbishop,  the  latter 
tomclimcs  called  the  court  of  appeal  of  the  province.  Peculiar 
juri^ciioot  have  been  gradually  taken  away  under  the  opera  lion 
of  the  acta  eiuhlishing  the  ecclesiastical  commilaoners.  The 
appeal  ^ven  to  delegates  appointed  by  the  crown  has  been 
itanslerred,  Gist  by  1  &  3  WilL  IV.  c  gi  to  the  privy  council, 
and  Ihea  by  3  S  4  WDl.  IV.  c  41  W  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council.  Bishopa  may  now  be  summoned  as  assessors 
by  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  %•>. 

There  was  in  the  lime  of  Elizabeth,  James  L  and  Charles  I. 
a  "Court  ol  High  Commission"  with  jurisdiction  over  laity 
and  clergy,  based  on  i  Elii.  c  L  >■  ij.  which  was  reckoned  as  an 
ecclesiislical  judicature  (j  R,  i,  Cavdrt^i  taic)  concurrent  with 
the  oidinaiy  court  Christian.  It  was  created  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  supremacy,  and  was  taken  away  by  16  Car.  L  c  11.  As 
to  lu  history  see  Slephen,  Hisl.  Crim.  Lao,  ii.  4>4-4iS, 

In  regard  to  clerical  offences,  3  &  4  VicL  c.  S6  (the  "  Church 
Disdpline  Act ")  creates  new  tribunals;  and  fint  a  commission 
of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  live  persons,  of  whom  the 
vicar-genend,  or  an  archdeacon,  or  a  rural  dean  of  the  diocese 
must  be  one.  If  they  report  a  prima  Sack  casf,  the  bishop  may 
(witblbecoDseDtDfpatlies)proceedtoicnlcnce.    Intbeabsencs 


1,  the  I 


may  It 


lis,  of  whom  one  shall  be  a  barrister  of  seven  yt^ 
standing  and  another  the  dean  ot  the  eatbedral.  or  one  tt  <ti 
archdeacons,  or  the  cbancelloi.  This  court  is  called  the  "  oa 
sistory  "  court,  but  it  net  the  old  constttary.  Both  tha 
tiibuasls  are  new.  Bui  the  bishop  may  instead  sead  the  caosca 
first  instance,  to  the  old  provincial  court,  to  whieJi  appeal  lis. 
il  it  be  not  so  sent. 
The  PuMic  Worship  Regulation  Act  (37  *  jS  VicL  t  »s)  gm 

that  of  the  tribunal  under  3^4  Vict,  c  86)  to  the  jud«e  (unta 


ceiemonics.  The  "  judge  "  under  the  act  b  u  be  ■  buTiuer  a 
ten  years'  standing,  or  aa  ei-judge  of  a  superior  seculu  onn. 
appointed  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  sitk  Ik 


l,bytl 


Proceedings  under  this  act  are  to  be  deenHd  to  be  taken  ia  ihi 
appro|»iale  ancient  ecctesiasiicat  courit  {Giua  v.  Lard  Pcmama. 

occurring)  ei  oSicie  official   prinripal  of   the  anbcs  txatrt  * 
Canterbury  and  ol  the  chancery  court  of  York.    Thim  piovisim 
caused  grave  doubts  to  be  entertained  a*  to  the  ■-»~inLV 
position  of  this  statutory  ofiidal  principal. 
Finally,  the  Clergy  DiscipUne  Act  189J  (jj  fr  56  Vict.  c.  j!l 


esyeta 


n  the  shape  of  a 


the  chancellor  and  Bve  assessors 
laymen  chosen  from  a  prescribed  li^ 
chancellor  an  quettionsof  fad      ~ 


Under  all  tl: 


onclusive  on  the  bisbop  m'lhaai 
il  oQences,  jurisdictioo  UHler  tha 
applies  to  clerks  boldiax  prda- 
.cta  there  is  a  final  ap^Mal  to  the 


if  bishopa,  irbo  an  left 
to  the  g)d  jurisdic  lions.  01  whatever  may  be  held  to  be  the  oU 
jurisdictions  (with  that  of  the  Roman  See  eliminated).  As  la 
suSiagan  bishops  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  see  Kai  1. 
Biilap  a/ Linatln,  13  P.D.  iii,  14  P.O.  8S.  (On  geDetal  que. 
tions  see  Phillimoie,  £cc.  Law,  65,  73.)  Despite  Ibe  bishop  al 
'"■■■"■ ■■  ■- -      tainly. 


made  matu 

:«  o(  Slit  bef  oe  Ike 

action  by  the  bishop. 

The  subject  raatler  of 

urisdictioD  hai  beta 

gradually  reduced  in  Englan 
taking  away  of  all  matrimo 

1,  4c,  by  va 

loiis  causes,    (i)  Tta 

jurisdicrion  by  !o  &  II  Vict 

c  77  ttestam 

ntary.&c.Ea^aadli 

c  75  (IcstamcnUry.  Jtc.  Irel 

and).c,8i(m 

33*34  Vici.c.,io(mairin>D 

iat.  Ireland). 

opotSodoraadMaainiSa*.    (,) 

Sincefity  Will.IV.  C7I 

tithe  has  be< 

sme,  except  in  a  Ic« 

rare  cases,  lithe  rent  charge 

and  its  reco 

ery  has  been  entirely 

an  operation  ot  secular  law 

Most  kinds 

o(  olitrings  art  taw 

nable  i 
has  passed  tc 


.     (3)  A 


ihancery.  (4)  Tbe  enforctmeol  (i 
contractual  promises  Has  long  been  abandoned  by  the  count 
Christian  themselves-  (^)  Cburchrateacan  no  longer  be  estfor^ 
by  suit  (31  li3iVict.  c  109).  (0)  Ar/jnu/.™  was  taken  away 
in  England  by  18  &  19  Vict,  c  41,  and  in  Ireland  by  13  S  a 
Vict.  c.  31,  (7)  Laymen  can  no  longer  be  Iriedinihespiriiul 
couru  fur  oSences  against  clerks.  (8)  The  jurisdiction  ia 
'     '       '    '      '  taken  away  by  73  Ai  24  "' 


In  the  case  ol  the  laity. 
Flmba,  1S97.1  Q.B.  165).    Thi 
ailical  Staluir 


i  in  holy  orders  tbrie 
the  two  tribunals  [  Vattiuj  v. 
was  an  offence  very  [requentJii 
in  (see  A.  J.  Stqiheni,  Etdai- 


ig  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  England  is  thcielsrc 
now  contmed  to  the  follawing  points,  (i)  Discipline  ol  tlK 
dergy.    (1)  Discipline  of  the  laity  in  teipect  ol  iciutl  offeun 
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■s  ihtadj'  ilaisd.  (j)  Contnit  v 
wardou,  ridesnen,  oiguiiiu,  parlih  dnks,  Mitoni.  (4)  Pro- 
tection of  the  Imbcks  ol  cbordia,  of  diurchyacdi,  oimmtnti, 
fiitingi,  kc.  unnioning  by  licmrc  or  ftculiy  any  idditlonB  or 
■Hcnlionl.  and  pnvcnling  or  puniihingunautharjied  doJingi  by 
prcic«duig«  on  the  cr[ijiin»l  tide  of  the  touris.  (j)  ClaimJ  by 
individuals  la  panicutar  teata  In  church  or  qxcUl  ptars  ol 
sepulture  (6)  Rare  aaa  of  pergonal  ar  special  tithes,  oBabip 
or  penuona  claimed  by  incumbents  of  beneiicB.  In  Ibe  Iile  of 
Man  and  the  Channel  Itlandi  courts  Christian  have  now  jurisdic- 
tion subatantJally  as  in  England.  In  Jcney  and  in  Guernsey 
liiere  are  courts  of  first  instance  with  appeal  to  the  bishop  0/ 
Winchester:  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdictkin  in  Ireland  was  as  in 
England  till  the  Irish  Church  was  disestablished  b  1S&9  by 
3i&j3Viet.  c.  <J, 

The  position  oI  a  disesublishcd  or  an  unestablished  Church 
is  comparalively  modem,  and  has  given  rise  lo  new  jural  con- 
-^^__  ceplioni.  These  Churehes  are  trrffcifa  licito  and  come 
Hcti/mrtr-  ''"ithin  the  liberty  of  association  so  freely  conceded  in 
MDanii  modem  limes.  The  rebtions  of  [heir  bishops,  priests 
•^r*""»-  or  other  ministers  and  lay  office-bearers  indr  «  and 
2iS,^    to  their  by  folk  depend  upon  contract;  and  these 

law.  A  consensual  ccclesbilical  jurisdiction  is  thus  created, 
which  has  to  this  eilcnl  temporal  sanction.  /"  fBrt  cim- 
tiienliai  ^iritual  censures  canonieally  imposed  are  as  binding 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  as  powciiul  as  ever. 

Into  the  Brii(sh-se tiled  colonies  no  bishops  were  sent  till  178;; 
and  consequently  there  were  no  regular  courts  Christian.  The 
bishop  of  London  was  treated  as  the  diocesan  bishop  of  the 
colonists  in  North  America;  and  in  order  (0  provide  for  testa- 
mentary and  matrimonial  jurisdiction  it  was  usual  in  the  lellcrs 
psleniappointinglhegovemorof  a  colony  lo  name  him  ordinary. 
In  New  York  state  there  is  stiU  a  court  called  the  sutrogam 
court,  surrogate  being  the  regular  name  for  a  deputy  ecclesi- 
astical judge.  In  Lower  Cmada,  by  treaty,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churdi  lemaioed  establrshod. 

Throughoat  the  Uoiied  Slates,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
position  in  some  of  them  before  Ihcir  independence,  the  Church 
*  ..-....-  rccogniied  by  the  State,  but  is  just  a  body 


^hy  ct: 


whom  ecclesiastical  jurisdic 

The  position  is  the  same  now  through  all  the  British  colonies 
(eieept.  atalieadymcntioned.Lowcr  Canada  or  Quebec).  From 
1 JB7  onwards,  colonial  bishops  and  met  rapoliians  were  appointed 
by  letters  patent  which  purported  10  give  them  jurisdiction  lot 
discipliBary  purpiRes.  But  a  series  of  cases,  of  which  the  most 
nmarluble  was  that  Re  the  Bhkup  pf  Kalai  (j  Moore  P.C. 
N.S.  a.0.  1864),  decided  that  in  colonies  possessing  self- 
governing  legislalutes  such  letters  patent  were  of  no  value; 
and  soon  alter  the  crown  ceased  to  issue  them,  even  for  crown 

In  India  Ihe  metropolitan  of  Calcutta  and  the  bishops  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  hjve  some  very  limiLcd  jurisdiciion  which 
is  conferred  by  letters  patent  under  the  authority  of  (he  slalutes 
Si  Ceo.  Ill,  £.  iss  and  3  4  4  WiU.  IV.  c.  85.  But  the  other 
Indian  bishops  have  no  position  recogniied  by  the  Stale  and  no 
jurisdiclion.  eicept  consensual. 

The  Church  had  Ihe  same  Jurisdiclion  In  Scolbnd,  and 
eierclsed  ft  through  similar  courts  to  Ihosc  which  she  had  in 
n^..—  England  and  France,  till  about  1570,  As  laic  as  1566 
ibi>ib-  Archbishop  Hamilton  of  Glasgow,  upon  his  appoini- 
J^f*"  ment,  had  restitution  of  his  jurisdiclion  In  the  probate 
"™*  of  leslament*  and  other  matteis  (Keith,  Hultrj  t) 
tiu  SallUh  Biilapt,  Edinburgh,  1S14,  p.  jS).  There  was  an 
interval  of  uncertainty,  with  at  any  rate  liluhr  bishops. 
till  1551.  Then  parlbment  enacted  a  new  system  of  Church 
oourts  which,  though  lo  some  eitcnl  in  lis  turn  superseded  by 
the  revival  of  episcopacy  under  James  VI .  was  revived  or  ratified 
by  the  act  ol  i6po.  c.  7.  and  stands  to  Ihis  day.  It  is  a  Presby- 
terian system,  and  the  Scoiiish  Episcopal  Church  Is  1  dis- 
established and  voluntary  body  since  r6»o. 


us  created  are  ananged  in  uccih]- 


The  Presbyteri 

Ing  order; — 

(«)Ko-15cm«iconsistsol  Ibe  minister  of  Ihe  parish  and  the 
"  ruling  elders  "  (who  are  elected  by  Ibe  session).  It  has  eog- 
niiance  of  acandalous  offences  by  bymen  and  punishes  ibem 
by  deprivation  of  rcligioua  privileges.  11  does  not  judge  ministers 
(Brodie-Innes,  Comparaim  Prindpla  ej  lit  tarn  1/  &i^iid 
and  Sctlloni,  1903,  p.  144). 

(h)  The  Prcshylay  has  Jurisdiction,  partly  appellate  and 
partly  original,  over  a  number  of  parishes.    There  arenow  eighty- 


limits,  and  of  at 

A  muiister  is  elected  lo  pre 

civil  courts  they  judge  in  £rsi 

They  rcgubte  matters  concern 


livinity  ol 


iny  u 


iversity  w 
every  krri 


srshipandordinj 


(r)  The  PrimrKial  SyTod  consis 
presbyteries  with  the  same  members,  "mere  are  now  siiteen. 
They  meet  twice  a  year  to  bear  appeals  from  presbyteries.  No 
appeal  can  go  direct  lo  the  General  Assembly,  omisse  medii, 
unless  Ihe  presbytery  have  so  eiprcssly  directed,  or  unlns  there 
be  no  meeting  of  synod  after  the  decisitm  of  the  presbytery 
before  the  Bieeiing  ol  General  Assembly. 

(i)  The  Ctneral  AiamHy  is  the  supreme  ecderiastical  court 
of  tha  system.  It  mccU  annually.  The  king's  "  lord  high 
commissioner  "  attends  ihc  sittings;  bul  does  nol  intervene 
or  take  part  In  Ihe  court's  decisions.  The  court  consists  of 
ministers  and  elders,  elected  from  the  presbyteries  in  ^lecified 
pioponions,  and  of  commissioners  from  the  four  universities, 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  the  royal  burghs.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  India  sends  one  mfailsler  and  one  elder.  The  whole 
Assembly  consists  of  371  ministers  and  JJ]  elders.  The  juris- 
diction b  entirely  appellate.  He  Assembly  appoints  a  com- 
mission to  eierdse  some  of  its  lunclJons  during  the  intervals  of 
its  session.  To  Ihb  commission  may  be  referred  Ihe  cognizance 
of  particular  rnalicn. 

Questions  of  fBlroiup  now  (by  37  S  jS  Vict,  c,  81)  belong  to 
Ihe  Church  courts;  bul  not  questions  ol /djtie  or  I'l'^enif.  Seals, 
seal  rents,  pews,  the  onion  and  disjunction  of  parishes  and 
fomullon  of  district  parishes  are  of  secular  jurisdiction.  Qucs- 
lionsof  tithes  (or  "leinds")  and  mlnislera'  stipends  were  referred 
:d  commissioners  by  acts  of  Ihe  Scots  parliaments  beginning  In 
11S07,  The  commissionen  of  leinds  became  a  species  of  ecclesi- 
astical court.  By  Scots  act  of  1707,  c  g,  their  powers  were 
ransfcrrcd  to  Ihc  judg-s  of  Ihe  courl  of  session,  who  now  con- 
titule  a  "  leind  court "  (Brodle-Innes,  op.  cil.  pp.  13S,  139). 
dalrimonial  matters  ai.d  thole  relating  to  wills  and  succession 
called  in  Scotland  "  consislotbl  "  causes)  were  in  1563  taken 

ippointcd  by  Ihe  crown  with  an  appeal  to  the  court  ol  sesuon, 
rhichbyacl  1609,  c.  6,  was  declared  the  king's  great  consistory. 

They  have  remained  matters  ol  secular  jurisdiction. 
The  Scots  ecclesiastical  courU  ue  enlitled  to  the  aidslancc  of 
le  Kcular  courts  to  carry  out  their  Jurisdiclion  by  "  due  assist- 
ice."  Within  the  IhniU  of  Ibclr  jurisdiction  they  are  supreme, 
ul  if  a  courl  go  outside  ill  jurisdiction,  or  relusc  lo  eiercise 

powers  conferred  on  it  by  law,  Ihe  civil  court  may  "  reduce  " 

{l.t,  set  aside)  the  sentence  and  award  damages  lo  tbc  parly 

aggrieved. 
With  the  Rcformolion  In  (he  iGlh  century.  Church  courts 

properly  speaking  disappeared  from  the  non-episcopal  p,,^^^, 


ligious 


which    t 


blisbed    i 


slates  of  Switi 
ly,  and  in  the  then  non-episcopal  countries  >™ 
of  Denmark  and  Norway.  "^^ 

I  administrative  methods  in  the  fonn  ol  trials  beloie  con- 
itorici  or  synods.  To  Ihis  eitenl  ecclcaasllcal  jurisdiclion  is 
ill  eicrdicd  in  ibcse  countries-    Constiloriei  and  synod*  have 
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cncciml  dBcipliac  ol  ipcnitBiIulkiadDvcEibciiliyintDiben; 
but  in  lain  linia  ihar  cinsum  hive  gcnenlly  oaW  U>  cany 
lemponl  coniequencei.  Ecclcsiutiul  juiiidiclion  on  tlie  dvU 
fide  for  the  trial  o[  causes  loon  diuppeared.  Heresy  hu  been 
treated  aa  a  crime  to  be  tried  in  and  punished  by  the  oidinajy 
cpiuls  ol  Ibe  countty,  a>  in  the  cases  of  Serveius  (g.t.)  and 

constitution  or  "  Church  order"  was  formed  in  1571.  it  pro- 
vided for  Lbe  visitation  of  the  clergy  by  the  bishop,  and  for  the 
pawn  of  the  clergy  to  exclude  their  lay  lolL  Irom  Ihe  Holy 
CommuDion,  subject  to  appeal  to  Ihc  bisbop.  Both  minor  and 
Dujoi  eicommunicalioD  bad  been  in  use,  and  lor  a  long  lime 
public  penance  was  required.  The  proctduieundciwcni  great 
modihcation  in  i6Sa;  but  public  penance  wu  not  taken  airay 
tiU  iSjSr  and  then  confession  to  and  abaolution  by  the  print  in 
thcprcscnceof  witnesses  was  ttiU  requited.  Civil  jutisdiciian  in 
causes  appears  to  have  been  given  up  caily  (Camel  ius.JKuiJta 
Ki'kaai  HvUiria.  Upsali,  iSjs,  pp.  146,  1S6,  1S9,  iSj). 

Over  the  reit  ol  wesltrn  conlinen  la]  Europe  and  in  the  colonies 
of  Spain,  Portugal  and  France,  ecclesiast J  cai  ju  risdicti 


Thee 


eiSthce 
>1  took  away  the  jurisdiction  of  archdeacons  ji 

a  already  iiaied)  in  France,     Disputed  cases  of 

10  the  secular  prince  by  way  of  sp^  cammi  S'abia,  or  olhervise, 
became  more  frequent  and  met  with  greater  encouragement. 
.Kings  began  to  insist  upon  trying  ecclesiastics  for  treason  or 
other  political  crimes  in  secular  courts.  So  under  the  advice  ol 
his  minister  (Ihc  marquis  ol  Fombal},  King  Joseph  oi  Portugal  in 
175^1760  claimed  that  the  pope  should  give  him  permission  to 

wilb  the  Cmilcd  pennission  given  to  try  and  eieeute,  if  guilty. 
the  Jesuits  then  accused  of  conspiring  bis  death  (i-i/e  d/  Pmhal. 
by  Count  da  Cunota,  1S71,  pp.  i>8, 141).  But  there  was  no 
sudden  change  in  the  positioo  of  the  courts  Christian  liD  the 
French  Revolution. 

In  France  a  law  of  the  Revolution  (September  1790)  purported 
losupprcssallecdesiastical jurisdictions.  Onihere- 
ol  Ibe  Catholic  religion  on  the  basii  of  ihc  neit 
protnutgated  18  Germinal,  year  X.  (April  8,  iKoi),  no  eipres 
provision  was  made  for  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions;  but  severe 
bishops  did  create  new  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  "  oflkialilies 
(Migne,  Did.  dc  irsil  cinn.,  i.v).  The  government  in  som 
cases  recoEnized  these  tribunals  as  capable  oE  judging  ecclesi 
1810  Ihe  diocesan  ollicial  0 
1  Napoleon  and  Joscphint 


asLjcal  causes  (Migne,  i>6 
Paris  entetlaincd  Ihe  ci 
and  pronounced   a  dec 
"Causes").     Such  litigation  as  si  ill  continued  before  Ihc  spiritual 
loium  was,  however,  confined  (save  In  Ihc  case  of  the  matrimonial 
questions  of  princes)  to  the  professional  conduct  of  the  clergy. 
Such  neighbouring  counitics  as  were  conquered  by  France  or 

pressing  Iheir  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.     Aller  i8i4,someof 

mined  for  alt  countries  which  have  adopled  codes,  wbelher  alter 
ihc  pallemof  Ihe  Code  Nipotfonor  olhcrwise.  These  countries 
have  created  a  hierarchy  of  lempoial  courts  compeieni  lo  deal 
with  every  maitrt  of  which  law  lakes  cogniionce,  and  a  penal 
code  which  embraces  and  deals  with  all  crimes  or  debVts  which 
the  sUte  iKogniiesasoHdnccs.  Hence,  even  in  countries  where 
the  Roman  Church  [j  esiablished,  such  as  Belgium,  Italy,  ihe 
Catholic  slates  of  Ccininy  and  canlons  ol  Switierland,  most 
ol  the  Latin  republics  of  America,  and  Ihe  province  of  Quebec, 
and  a  fcrlicri  where  this  Church  b  not  estiblisfaed,  ihere  Is 
now  no  discipline  over  the  laity,  ciiccpt  penllential.  and  no  juris- 
diction cietcised  in  civil  suits,  eicepl  possibly  Ihc  maltimDnial 
questions  ol  princes  (ol  which  there  <ns  anuample  in  the 
case  of  the  reigning  prince  ol  Monaco).  In  Spain  causes  of 
nullity  and  divorce  I '^arv,  in  Portugal  causes  ol  nullity  between 


Catholics,  ai 


w  tbe< 


In  Pen,  tkdl 


t:  Codecs 


(Lebr.  U  MariatrdaiuleifiriHdfat 

77J,  781).    Olberwise  theae  three  cc 

In  Austria,  the  ancieiit  ecclesiastical  lunsnictKia  srss  uacnais) 

by  various  acts  ol  legislation  fnun  1781  (0  1856;  cva  mluMin     1 

jurisdiction  as  to  diipensalioni.    Tbe  CoooDfdal  of  iSf6  (■    j 

consequent  [cgislalion  restored  nuuimonial  jumdiclioB  IS  Ik    ] 

1&68  this  was  taken  away.  The  Austrian  bishopa,  bomevs. 
maintain  their  tribunals  for  spiritual  purpoae^  mad  jtsist  tbu 
such  things  It  divorce  a  vitmla  must  be  granted  by  llteit aatbul.' 
(Aichner,  CDiiifciiJii.iiiJiiriie«i:iMj/icj,pp.  551-553). 

By  consent  and  submission  of  her  member*,  the  Bomaii  Cbnsd 
decides  in  Jam  ctmiiitnllm  questions  of  tnarriaec,  betrothal  mi 
legitimacy  everywbete;  but  no  lempotaJ  couaequcnoe*  Uh 
ciccpi  in  Spain.  Portugal  and  Peru. 

The  position  in  France  was  the  same  as  that  in  Belgium,  luh 
&c..  till  rgo6,  when  ihc  Church  ceased  to  be  rstabl^hed.  T^ 
only  Latin  countries  in  which  conDtcl  has  not  atboi  appear  is 
be  the  principiliLy  of  Andorra  and  Ihc  republic  ol  S&n  Uarii* 
(Ciron  y  Areas,  SiltuiUnjurUita  ie  la  IgUsia  CaUlii;  Uadrid. 

Even  ai  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  clergy  it  ia  edy  is 
certain  b'miied  cose*  that  one  can  speak  of  ecclesiaatical  juriidii, 

lion.    Bishops  and  ben  cficedincumbenii  (euti)  mutt  be  rvcoihitr 


rdbym. 


najority  of  parishes  ar 
lO  have  no  rights  and  can  be  molM 
linislraliveonletujthouttiullUipt 
W). 


itablished  Ihe  afftl  on 

'gonif  Hu,  -  an.  o).     Tlie  recoune  waa  now  1 

:(sceUigne,iiHur^o,"Oflitialit*'T.    Ei 

dciscTsaiU,  and  the  forbidding  him  (be  em 

n  01  nil  Dunistry  in  the  diocese,  was  not  a  case  in  itbich  il 

incilof  slate  would  interfere  (Migne,  sli  n/.  "  Appdaon 

Conseil  d'ital"). 

'  provinces  ol  the  Anglican  communion  when  tl 
iblishedbylbcslj        ■ 


le  council  of 


not  to  attempt  any  eitcinal  discipbnc  over  ihe  laity;  a^k 
but  on  the  oiher  hand  10  exercise  consensual  jurisdic-  *  ■■  1 
tion  over  the  clergy  and  olTicc-bcarers  Ibrough  courts  '—'. 
nearly  modelled  on  [he  old  canonical  patterns.  bvmb. 

In  the  Roman  communion,  00  the  other  hand,  both  wivn 
the  Church  is  established  and  where  it  is  not.  Ihc  tcadcacy  A 
to  reduce  the  status  of  furflo  that  of  dfiiemnl,  and  to     ^ 
deal  with  all  menbcit  ol  the  priestly  or  lower  oiders     j   (\v 
by  administrative  metbodi.    This  practice  oblaini  in     ^m^ 
all  missionary  eounlries,  <.|.  Ireland  and  also   in     ^N""** 
Belgium  (S.  B.  Smith.  ElcmmU  0/  Etilriiailiial  Lav,     ^"^ 
New  Yorii,  1.    IQ7  et  seq.;  p.  401  <t  scq,;  Tauber.  UamJt 
jaril  cammici,  Sabaiiae,  1(104,  P-  >J7).    In  the  United  Stals, 
Ihe  jrd  plenary  council  ol  Baltimore  In  18S4  provided  that  out 
tcciot  out  of  ten  should  be  irremovable  (Smith,  tp.  cit.  i,  ic;. 
419).    In    England   there  ar*  few  Roman  "benefices"  (E 
T.-iunton,  Zau  0/  Iht  Chunh,  London,  1906.  i.p.  "  Benefice  T. 


I  appeal,  by  ■■:  _ 
itely  to  Ihe  pope  (Smith,  ep.  til.  p.  »i1 
ine  uisnups      oiiiciai "  Is  now  universally  called  bis  vicu-     1 

a  nomine),  and  generally  exercises  both  votuntaiy  and  etc-     I 
tentious  jurisdiction  (e^  ei'l.  i.  377).    As  of  oM,  he  must  be  u     I 
least  tonsured  and  without  a  wife  living.     At   the  \'aiicai 
Council,  a.deure  was  etpressed  that  he  should  be  a  print  (il  I     I 
He  should  be  a  doctor  In  theology  or  a  Itcentialc  in  cinon  Iiv 
(16.  p.  37S),    Whelherabishopisbound  to  appoint  a  vicai-gcunl 
is  Hill  disputed  {ii.  p.  jSoi  ci,  intra;  icnira,  Bouri,  /ail.  Jmrh 
CanoH.  Dc  l«ik.  \.  405).     In  iSji  the  pope  enacted  thai  ii 
all  the  dioceses  ol  the  then  PonliAcal  Slates,  Ihe  court  of  6nl 
instance  lor  I hxrimin^ causes  ol  ecdesissttcs  should  con^si  ■<     ' 
tbe  Didinory  and  lout  other  judges.    In  the  diocese  ol  Kocc 
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the  comt  of  the  cudlul  viau-iaunl  owiiwi  of  uuh  vicu- 
ecneral  and  faur  oibft  pnlito  (Smiih,  hU  nfra).  In  the 
Roman  (amidunioD  in  England  ud  ibe  Uniud  SuUs,  then 
arc  coiDioisiaBs  of  inveitigitiaD  tppointed  to  beu  in  Gcft 
iiutaoce  the  aieuoil  ca.u»e$  ol  d«kL  Tluy  (Diuut  of  five,  oc  at 
leul  Ihice,  [iiiBU  nomituted  by  the  bUh'9  in  tad  vith  the 
advice  of  tlie  dioccUD  lynod.  In  (be  United  Suta,  lince  iSS*. 
Ihc  biihop  preiidcs  on  Ibeie  (onuniielDn*.  Tbcy  icpail  tbdr 
opinion:  Id  the  biifaop,  oho  pusa  Sru]  leiiieiice  (iC  ii.  119- 131). 
"  Eicnplioiu  "  nov  include  *11  the  regulti  nligioui  ordut, 
I.e.  tfaoteordcif  which  have  totcnuivavi.  Ova  IlieiiKinbcnol 
IfacKordcn  Iheii  Buperion  have  juiisdictloD  iwd  nol  thebiibop. 
Othcrviie  if  they  live  out  of  their  tDOOUieiy,  or  even  nilhio  U»t 

ca&e,  they  my  bcpumihedbylheordiDary  of  the  place,  oclipcaa 
delegate  of  ihc  pope  witboul  ^Kical  appointment  iCtnc.  Trid. 


Hipeiior  to  piu 

uh  within 

le  and  to  certify  Uie 

turn;  in  default  he  UmKlf  may  pimiih  (Cmc 

7W:    S^    « 

.  c  14,  ef. 

Smith,  cp. 

lit.  i.  «>4-™s).    So, 

resulan  having 

the  iumdicdon  of  the 

bishop  in  matlB 

mpertainiiTg 

thereto  (i*. 

p.  so*),    -nie  eaemp- 

tion  of  regulai 

n^^oua  ot 

era  maybe 

eitendcd  to  idigiou. 

■odetiea  wilhou 

.olemn  vow 

.by  .pedal 

conoeasionol  the  pope. 

emploriiU  (ib.  p.  »5 

IKT.BHUB 

>p.  393,  3M)- 

Appeal  Uei,i 

nearly  all 

cnKS,  to  the 

U.  pp,  11^3.3),     Metropolitan,  uaually  nc 
poaitan  tribunal  diitinct  tnun  their  diocoan 
but  omitnicled  on  the  »me  lines,  with  the  meliopolita 
and  hi.  vicar-general  a.  vice-judges    In  vaix  "  nu 
diocesea,  the  metropcdilBn,  qua  metropolitan,  haa  a 
commiuion  of  invcKigation,  to  try  the  trim 
clerks,  Kntcnce  bang  pased  by  ^^'^■^'*  or  his  vl' 
p.  MJ). 

The  neit  ilep  In  the  hierarchy,  that  of  ^'priniatca"  (lupra), 
baa  "  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church  "  ceaaed  to  edit  for  our 
purpose  (Stnguineti,0^.ci/.  p.  334),  u a  result  of  Tridcntine  lefis. 
Jation.  TbeonlyappdlatejurisdictioD  from  the  mclropoUtan.  lb 
Ibe  Roman  See.  Toit  alu  lie.  a  direct  appeal  from  Iho  court  of 
tfsl  instance,  amine  mtda  {Smith,  o^.  cU.  i.  JJ4).  The  pope's 
immediate  and  original  jurisdiction  in  every  dioceie  la  now 
eipiisily  iffinaed  by  the  Vatican  Giundl  i3>.  p.  ijg).  That 
original  jurisdiction  he  reaervea  excliuivdy  to  bivKlf  in  c«uir 
maietUmi  {ih.  pp.  149-150}.  These  are  <■>  cauus  rdailnc  to 
declioni,  Iranitations  and  deprivalians  of,  and  criminal  pro- 
'  |i)  Ibe  matrimanialcaicaof  princes 


(Tau 


"  Cause '1. 


In  the  Eastern  Church,  t 


bisbnpi "  (Balnmon,  ii 


early  .yiten  of  etdtifaiMical 
out  a  lacred  Chanel?  vaj  ascribed 
They  are  "  anointed  lords  like  the 
'  Cnc.  Aiicyf.  Cim.  lii.,  repre- 
•enimg  me  view  «  me  iilh  and  tjib  ceniurlet). 
Bishopa  were  often  deposed  by  administrative  order  of  the 
emperor^  synods  being  expected  afterwards  to  con&rm,  or  nthcr 
accept,  aich  order.  The  geira  of  this  dealing  wi|h  a  majnr  lana 
may  be  found  in  the  practice  of  Ihc  AHan  emperors  in  the  4th 
ceatuly.  The  cause  of  Ignatius  and  Phottus  was  dealt  with  in 
Ibe  (itfa  century  by  various  synods;  IboN  in  Iba  East  agreeing 
wilh  the  enqKror's  view  for  the  time  bdng.  while  thoaa  in  Ibe 
WeU  acted  with  the  pope.  (The  dcUib  a»  in  Mami,  Cm.  in 
lacii.  and  in  Uelde,  Cnt.  in  Iku,  more  bricBy.  They  are  smn- 
msr^ed  in  Landon.  Uaimal  oj  Cotaicib,  t.t."  Conuantinople," 
"  Kome,"  and  In  E.  S.  Fmillrfr.  Uitirmf  rf  ""''"■"""'  Hiilarj, 
j.*."CenturyIX."]  Since  iheseirunactions  pal  riaidis  have  been 
deposed  by  the  Bynotioe  empcron;  and  the  Tuilusb  sullant 
since  the  jjtb  cenluiy  have  assumed  to  exetdte  the  aanw 
prerogative. 

The  qnitnal  courU  in  the  E*«l  have  potmaMally  acquired 
jaritdiction  In  Ihe  malrinonial  cauKs  of  b^tiied  pcfiona; 
the  Mabommidan  pvernmanls  allowing  to  ChriMJana  a  perNnal 
!•«  el  thair  oim^  T)w  pMiwlfe  j<  Conalaatinnplf  ia  em^lcd 


10  tieate  an  eitenaivc  criminal  jurisdictioa  over  CtrittltM 
(Keale,  Bin.  i/UH  EatUm  Cl-R*,  i.  y,,  j.)- 

The  empire  of  Russia  haa  in  the  matter  of  frfifsiantifal  juria* 
diction  partly  developed  Into  other  forma,  partly  syatoBMiaed 


4lbc, 


ly  be  laid  that  all  Rusi 
An  eicepiion  should  be  made  in  Ibe  case  of  Ceorgia,  whid  is 
governed  by  an  "exarch,"  wiib  three  suSngam  under  haa. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  empire  the  titles  of  metropolilan,  aaM 
[n  the  cue  of  ibe  metropolitan  of  all  Rusua,  and  ot  ardibiihi^ 
were  and  art  pudy  honorary,  and  their  balden  have  merely 
a  dioceuo  jurUdkiion  (sec  Moursviefl,  Biuory  ef  Uu  Aariioa 
Cjtuni.  translated  Blackmore.  i&4i,traii>UloT'i  notes  at  pp.  ijo, 
39a.416ei.Kq.).  So  in  Egypt  the  bishop  or  " pope "  (afterwards 
patriarch)  of  Ateundiia  was  the  only  true  meliopolitan  (Neale. 
Hulcry  ej  Ub  Eaium  CinrcA,  GtB,  Inlrod.  vol.  L  p.  in).  The 
melropoliuu)  ol  Rosiia  f  mm  the  lime  of  the  conversion  (a  J).  ^B) 
settled  at  Kiev,  and  bit  province  was  pan  of  the  pittiaichate  cd 
CooatantiDOple,  and  appeals  lay  to  Constantinopki  Uany  such 
appeals  were  taken,  notably  in  the  cue  of  Leon,  bishopofRoalov 
(MoumvieK,  tf,  cfl.  p.  38}.  The  metropoliLical  le*  was  for  a 
Vladimir  aibd  then  hnally  to-  Moscow 


(Mou 


vitfl.di 


v.).     After 


igofO 


Russian  metjopolitans  were  always  cboscii  and  con- 
■ocntcd  in  Russia,  appeals  ceased,  and  Ucacow  became  4t  facU 
autocephaloua  (Jcpree,  uld  pip.  p.  379;  Mouravieff,  ep.  cii. 
p.  116).  The  tau  Theodore  in  13S7  eietciscd  the  power  of  the 
Bytantioe  empeiiHt  by  deposing  the  metropolitan,  Dionysui 
Gnmnullcus  (Mouravieff,  p.  iis).  In  IJS7  the  see  of  Moscow 
was  raised  to  patriarchal  nuik  with  Ibe  consent  of  ConsianiiDople, 
■nd  Ihe  subieitueDt  ooacurKnce  of  Aleaandiia.  Aniiocb  and 
Jerutalem  (ifr.  c.  vi.}.  UoKowbeoune  the  hnal  court,  in  theory, 
aj  it  bad  long  been  in  pncticc.  Certain  rdigious  houses,  however, 
had  iheiT  own  bnal  uibuDals  and  were  "  pccubais."  exempt  from 
any  diocesan  or  pnirianiMl  judtdiclioD  lot  at  least  all  cautin 
relating  to  Church  property  <i&. 


period  included  malximonial  and 
leaiamentary  causes,  inbedtanceajiduciilcso,andinBnyqucitiODt 
cODceming  the  Cburcb  domaina  and  Church  pioperly,  as  well  as 
•piriiital  oOence*  of  clergy  and  laity  (ift.).  The  bishops  had 
cotiiiitarial  coutu;  the  patriarchs,  dunceties  and  consisioriis 
lii.).  Bishop*  wettiudgcd  in  ^raod  (see,  t-g.  the  case  ol  the 
aichbisbop  of  Polotak  in  16)1,  it.  p.  179)  and  only  lawftUly 
judged  in  synod  (ii.  p,  11s). 

.  Clerks  and  the  dependant,  of  the  metropolitan  (aftervarda 
the  pauiarch)  appmi  to  have  been  immune  from  secubi  juris- 
dictum,  einfit  ia  the  case  of  crimes  against  hfe,  from  thetimeof 
Ivan  Ibe  Tririble  (ii.  pp.  iSo-iSi).  The  tsar  Michael,  in  the 
eailier  17th  century,  cenlimied  these  immunities  in  the  case  ol 
the  dogy  of  the  patriarch's  own  diocese,  but  provided  ihai  in 

lands  should  be  judged  in  leculai  matters  by  the  Cooti  of  the 
CrealPalace,  theontically  bdd  before  Ihc  Isar  himself  (^.  p.  igi). 
This  tsar  limited  the  "  peculiar  "  monasletiea  10  three,  and  gave 
Ibe  patriarch  jurisdiclion  over  them  (ii.y  The  ncn  isar,  .Ueiis, 
however,  by  his  code  instituted  a  "  Monastery  Court,"  which  was 
a  Kcular  tribunal  compoaed  of  laymen,  to  judge  in  dvil  suits 
against  tpiiitual  persons,  and  in  mattcn  arising  out  of  tbdr 
manors  and  properties  (ii.  p.  193).  This  coun  was  not  in  opeo- 
lion  during  the  lime  when  the  patriarch  Nikon  wasllso  in  effect 
first  ministei;  bui  upon  hia  decline  eiercised  its  full  jurisdiction 
(ifr.  p.  iiA).  Nikon  was  himtelflried  for  abdicating hiisee,causing 
disoiderin  the  rcaUSiOppicisloo  and  violence, fiisl  beforea  synod 
of  Moscow  com^KQcd  of  his  sutfragans  and  some  Greek  bishops, 
and  afterwards  before  another  synod  in  which  ut  the  patriarch, 
of  Aleiandria  and  Aolioch.  the  metropoUuns  of  Servia  and 
Gcei^a.  tbe  archbishops  of  Sinai  and  Wallachia.  and  the  melio- 
poUtaos  of  Nice,  Amaa.,  Iconium,  Ticblzond,  Varna  and  Sdo, 
besides  tbe  Rusnan  bishops  Thissynodin  16O7  depoeed  Nikon, 
from  holy  otdin,  and  sentenced  him  to  perpetual 
■o-ijj).  The  Deal  laat.TbaodDce, 
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wpprcBHl  the  secukt  monaaiery  court."  uid  dinclcd  Ihu  tU 
luits  •^liiuL  ipirituil  penon*  should  proceed  only  in  the  pttii- 
uchaJ  "  court  of  lequesu  "  (i».  p.  164).  Th(w  mti,  howrvti, 
ft  ipedci  ol  appil  eimmi  d'almi.  Causes  (ould  he  evoked  10  lh« 
tor  himiclf,  "  when  any  pirtiaEily  of  the  Judges  in  any  afiair  in 
which  they  themselves  were  iuterestcd  vaa  discovered  "  (iA.). 
'  The  old  lystem  vai  iwepl  away  by  Peler  the  Great,  who 
settled  ecclesiastical  iurisdiclion  subttantially  on  its  present 
basb.  The  patriarchate  was  abolished  and  its  jurisdiction 
tnosferred  by  a  council  at  St  Petersburg  In  I7ir  to  a  Holy 
Governing  Synod,  The  change  was  approved  by  the  four 
patriarchs  of  the  East  in  1773  {ib,  chs.  iv.-avii.).  Peter  pei- 
manently  traruferred  lo  the  accular  /rmix  the  testamentary 

"sacrilege"  (iS.  p.  3II4).  As  the  result  ot  a  long  sericsollegiilalion, 
beginning  with  him  and  ending  with  Catherine  II.,  ill  church 
property  of  every  kind  was  tranalcrrcd  to  sec 

monks  and  fabrica  (cp.  ciL  translator's  appendix  i.  p.  41J  t 

''  al  discipline  of  derks  and  laity  and  matrimonial  causi 


Thecc 


of  a 


sail  body  o 


4lt),  it  only  s 


re  Important 


■isional  d 


reported  by  the  bishop,  with  his  own 
Judgment,  to  Che  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod. 

The  governing  synod  is  the  £nal  court  of  appeal.  '  Tt  consists 
of  a  small  number  of  bishc^  and  priests  nominated  by  the  tsar, 
and  is  assisted  by  a  "  procurator/' who  is  a  layman,  who  explains 
to  it  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  and  serves  as  the  medium  of 
commurucation  between  it  and  the  autocrat  and  secular 
authorities.  It  deals  with  the  secutai  crimes  of  spiritual  persons, 
if  of  importance  and  if  not  capital  (these  last  being  reserved 
for  the  secular  forum),  and  with  heresy  and  schism.  It  Is  the 
only  court  wbldi  can  try  bishops  or  decree  divorce.  The  tsar 
formally  CDoGnni  its  judgmenu;  but  sometimes  reduces 
penalties  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  (we  Uoura- 
TieS.  e^.  (il.  cb.  IviL  Iianslalor'sapp.  ii.). 
'    The  governing  synod  now  sili  at  St  Petersburg,  but  ai^nints 


Moscow  ud  Georgia.     The  Utlei 
by  the  "  exarch  "  (mprd). 

Since  the  War  ol  Independence,  the  kingdom  i 
been  ecdrsiastlcally  organiaed  after  the  model  of  I 
antoCFphalous  ''  province,"  separated  from  its  old 
of  CoDSLantinople,  with  an  honorary  mecropt^tan 
■rchbiihops  (Neale,  ep,  ciL  Gen.  Introd.  vol.  i.).  The  Holy 
Synod  pou^ACs  the  ractropolitical  jurisdiction.  It  sits  at 
Athens.    The  metropolitan  of  Athens  is  president,  and  thoe  are 


»  juri 
is  presided  over 

n  of  Greece  hll 
if  Russia,  as  one 


snfiDi 


d  by  tl 
or  bishops.   There: 


the  synodicaZ  judgmeni 


s(Joyce,a^nl.p.35). 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Hellenic  court* 
^hrTT*'*"  SMins  to  be  confined  (0  strictly  spiritual  discipline* 
nainly  in  ngaid  to  the  proIcsiiDrul  misconduct  of  the  detgy. 
Imprisonment  may  be  inflicted  in  these  last  CUDS  (it-).  All 
mUrJmonial  causes  are  heard  by  the  secular  trlbuiwls  (Lehr, 
0^  dl.  KC  sSy). 

.  The  bishop's  consutorial  court,  consBting  of  himscU  and  four 
priests,  has  a  Itnuted  juriidrction  ^-  '    -  ^     ■  ^    >  .  .  .   . 

on  only  auspend  for  «even  days 
Holy  Synod  (Joyce,  ap.  til.}. 
.  The  Holy  Synod  an  Duly  inflict 

unprisonment  for  fifteeD  days,  unless  with  the  sanction  ot  lbs 
Kmg'a  miniilry.  Deptivalion,  or  imprisonment  for  more  Ihu 
two  months,  requires  the  approval  of  the  king  (it.).  The  king 
«t  the  ministry  do  not,  however.  lebcu  tlic  cause  by  way  irf 
appeal,  bat  mody  restrain  severity  of  sentence  (it.). 

Tbe  Churckof  Cyprus  has  been  autocephalous  since  at  any  nl« 
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;  proiierty  of  ■  dnuch  Ii  bckl).    '■ 


i  "  »tab;alial " 

irying  priAcipk 
which  the  lyslem  is  based,  or  the  diflntnu  [n  iu  pnctkiL 
plication^  the  qudIiaI  cflodjtkoni  ire  Uul  (he  cccleuaslkal 
IV  a  aUo  the  law  of  tbe  UacJ,  the  deuioru  of  ths  cbuich  courts 
ijig  enforced  by  the  dvil  power.  Tbit  holdi  good  both  of  tbe 
>inan  CttboUc  Cburcb,  wherever  thb  ii  rccoiiuml  u  tbe 
itaie  religion,"  of  the  Oricnul  Churthet,  whelhut  doitly 
entifiol  with  the  lUtt  ItieU  (u  Id  Ruraia),  oi  endowed  witb 
twen  over  pirticulBT  nilioruiJiU'o -within  the  itate  (u  in  the 
Ltonun  ecnpiie),  uid  r>J  tJw  various  Pralealant  Cburcba 
tabliibed  in  Great  Britain  and  on  tbe  continent  of  Europe. 
Writer!  Ml  the  theory  of  ecdeiiaitical  Ian,  moreover,  draw 
fundamental  ditiinction  bet  ween  thai  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
id  that  ol  the  PrDiniant  nalional  or  teirilotial  Churchei. 
hit  distinction  ii  due  10  the  diim  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church 
I  be  tiMamly  Church,  bFi  Ian  being  thus  oi  univenaioblifitioni 
hereu  tbe  b«t  of  the  vanoui  aUbliihed  Prolcslant  CbutchO 
-e  valid — at  ItaM  m>  far  ai  legal  obtjgBiion  Is  cencerned— only 


be  practical  effKU  of  Ihu  diUlnclioD  have  been,  and  (till  art. 
r  eDormoiu  Importance.  The  Roman  Calholk  Cburcb,  even 
hen  TTCognixcd  ks  tbe  atale  rell^n,  ii  nowlicra  "  eitaUafaed  " 
I  the  lenae  of  being  IdentlAed  with  tbe  Uate.  but  it  rather  an 
nptrium  m  imperio  which  nep>tlala  on  equal  tenua  with  Uie 
Lale,  the  resulti  being  embodiMl  in  concordau  (g.e.)  between 
tie  state  and  Ibe  pope  U  head  <A  the  Church.  Tltc  concordats 
re  of  (he  natuie  of  Inio*  in  Ih*  perennial  conHici  belwcen  the 
pirltoal  aad  Mcular  powers,  and  hnptyin  principle  no  surrender 
1  the  chlma  of  the  one  to  those  of  Ibe  other  Where  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  not  recognijed  as  a  (tale  rtlijion.  as  in  Ibe 
Inited  Statei  Or  in  tbe  Briiith  Istandi.  she  is  in  the  position  ol 
"  free  Chuidi."  her  JurisdiclioD  ia  only  in  ffo  latuieiiliai, 
nd  ber  eccletisitical  lam  have  no  valldily  troni  (be  point  of 
'iew  of  the  state.  On  the  other  band,  the  root  principle  of  tbe 
cclcsiastical  law  of  Ibe  estabUsbed  PiDteilanl  Churches  is  the 
ejecUoo  of  iliea  juriidicilan  and  tlie  aisenian  ai  the  tupremacy 
if  tbe  itale.  The  theory  nndtrlying  this  nay  vary.  The 
overeigD  may  be  regarded,  as  in  tbe  esse  of  Ihe  Russian  emperor 
•r  of  the  Eo^h  kiogs  from  the  RefomslloD  to  I 
IS  tbe  vicai  of  God  in  all  cauKs  spiritual  as  wcu  as  i 
titbin  his  nalns.  A*  tbe  bni  fervent  belief  in  the  divi 
i(  lungs  faded,  bowever,  1  new  basis  bad 
I  relation  between  tbe  spiritual  and  lemJMnl  powen  againil 
■bicb  Rome  bad  never  coased  lo  peolest.  Tbb  was  found  in 
.beto-catkd  "coUegial"  theory  oEChunhgdvemDenl  (i£i>^(isf- 
[yslemj.  which  asaumed  a  sort  ol  tacit  concordat  be  tweeu  Ibe  stale 
ind  Ibe  i^gious  community,  by  which  the  latter  vests  in  the 

:iropei)y  inherent  in  the  Church  [tee  Pufchdou,  Saiii;EL}. 
This  had  great  and  lasting  eflects  oa  ibt  development  of  the 
theory  of  Protestant  ecclcslulical  law  on  ibe  conliBent  ol 
BuFope.    In  England,  on  Ibc  other  hand,  owing  to  tbe  peculiar 

its  outcome,  no  theory  of  the  ecclesiastical  biw  is  conceivable 
that  would  be  laiiifactory  at  once  lo  bwyen  and  lo  all  scbools 
ol  opiaiDD  wilbiii  Um  Church.  This  has  been  abundantly  proved 
by  the  auilude  o(  lacreuing  opposition  asstuned  by  iht  clergy, 
under  the  influence  of  the  TracliiriBn  iiiovemeni,  towards  the 
civj  power  in  matters  ecdeslutical,  an  iiiiiude  impossible  (0 
justify  on  any  accepted  theory  of  the  Eslablisbmcnt  (see  below). 
PrDtestant  ecclesiastical  law,  then,  is  distinguished  friKn  thai 
of  tbe  Romui  Calholk  Cburcb  (1)  by  being  mote  limited  in  its 
scope,  (1)  by  having  for  iu  aulboiilative  source,  nol4be  Church 
only  or  evei  mainly,  but  the  Church  b  more  or  lest  complete 
unioD  with  or  subordination  to  the  State,  Ihe  latter  being  con- 
sidovd,  equally  witb  tbe  Church,  as  an  organ  ol  the  will  of  God. 
Tbceccloiuticel  law  ot  Ihe  Cborch  ol  Rone,  on  the  other  bend, 
whatever  its  otigm,  ia  now  valid  only  in  to  far  as  ji  hat  Ihe 
saucliH  of  the  authority  ot  the  Holy  See.  And  here  it  nuisl 
be  Hited  that  the  "  csnon  law  "  is  not  idcniical  wiib  the  "  ecclesi- 
Mticilbiw"of  tbe  RotunCalbolicCburcb.    Sy  Ibe  canoB  law 


is  meant,  substantially,  the  caotents  of  Ihe  Corpmi  jwit  caKmid, 
which  have  been  largely  superseded  or  added  to  by,  14.  thi 
canons  of  the  council  of  Trent  and  tbe  Vatican  decrees.  Tbv 
long  projected  tvdifialion  of  the  whole  el  the  ecdeaiutical 
bw  of  the  Cbuicb  of  Rome,  a  work  of  gigantic  labour,  was  not 
laken  m  band  until  the  pontificate  of  Pius  X  (Sec  aba  Camoh 
Liw  and  EccimuTicu  JonSDicnoii.) 

Tbe  ecdeeiattial  law  of  England  is  in  complete  depetulenoe 
upon  the  aulhorlly  ol  tbe  sute.  Tbe  Cburcb  ot  England  cumot 
be  said,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  lo  have  a  corporate  eiiiteoce 

tbe  Convocation  of  Canterbury  are  provincial  attembUce  possess- 
ing no  Icgiilative  oi  judicial  authority;  even  such  purely 
ecdesiaiiical  quettioiii  at  may  be  formally  commended  to  Iheic 
■ttentioD  by  "  lelten  of  busioeM  "  from  the  crown  can-only  be 
inally  scltled  by  act  of  parliojnenl.  Tbe  ecclesiastical  courts  art 
tor  (he  moM  part  officered  by  laymoi.  whose  subordination  to 
the  uchbiibop*  and  biibop*  Is  puidy  formal,  and  the  final  court 
of  appeal  is  Ibe  Judicial  Committee  ol  the  Privy  Council.  Ia 
changed  la  tbe  eedesiaatlcsl  law  are  made  directly 
ot  in  the  ordinary  course  ol  legislation,  and  hi  pohtt 
very  large  portion  of  tbe  existing  ecclesiastic^  law 
consists  01  acts  of  pailtunent. 

The  sources  of  the  eccleslsMical  law  ot  En^nd  an  Ibu* 
dodibed  by  Dt.  Riduid  Bum  (T^  EalaiaMal  Ltm.  gtb  ed., 
1S41}: — "  Tlie  ecdaiasiical  law  d  Engbnd  Is  compounded 
of  these  fDUt  rntin  ingredieno — (be  dvU  law,  tbe  canon  law,  the 
common  law,  and  the  statute  kw.  And  tran  these,  digested  '<m 
their  proper  rank  and  subordinatioD,  to  draw  out  one  nnifon 
law  of  the  cburcb  Is  the  purport  ol  this  book.  When  these  laws 
do  interfeie  and  cross  each  otiier.  the  order  of  preference  Is  this: — 
'The  civil  taw  gubmlttetfa  to  Ihe  canon  law;  bolh  of  these  to 
the  common  law;  and  all  three  to  Ihe  sUlute  law.  So  that 
from  any  one  or  more  of  these,  without  all  of  them  together, 
or  from  bU  ol  them  together  without  attending  to  Ibeii  com- 
parative obligation,  it  is  not  possible  to  eibibit  any  distinct 
proqKtt  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  constitution.'    Under  the 

Religian,  agreed  upon  io  Convocnljon  In  the  year  is6i;  and  in 
like  manner  the  Rubric  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  wbicb, 
bang  bolh  ol  them  established  by  Acts  of  Pailiament,  are  to  b« 
esteemed  as  part  of  the  statute  law.'  " 

The  first  principle  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  b  En^nd  la  Ihg 
asseition  ol  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  which  in  the  prewM 
stale  ot  the  constitution  mimus  the  same  thing  as  the  stqneoocjF 
ot  pariiament.  This  princ^  has  been  maintained  ever  tince 
the  Reformation.  Before  the  Reformation  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  ol  tbe  pope  was  recognised,  with  certain  limitations, 
in  England,  and  the  Church  itself  bad  some  pretentions  lo 
ecclesiastical  freedom.  The  freedom  of  tbe  Church  is.  in  fad, 
one  lA  the  standing  pRivisions  of  those  charters  on  which  the 
English  constitution  was  based.  The  lint  provision  ol  Magna 
Carta  aquodmlesia  AngiUana  libtra  sii.  By  the  various  enacl- 
menU  of  Ihe  period  ol  tbe  Reformation  the  whole  conslilntional 
posilkm  of  tbe  Church,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  pope 
but  with  reference  to  the  stale,  was  definitely  fiicd.  The  legis- 
lative power  of  convocation  wu  held  to  extend  to  the  clergy 


fthec 
of  the  ecdesiati 


,    Tbeo 


t,  claiming  to  have  "  the  exposition  of 
ta  of  parliament  u  concern  either  tbe  eitenl 


of  the  jurisdiction  of  these  ci 

before  them.     And  thcrelore  II  these  courts  either  refuse  lo  allow 
these  acta  of  pariiatncni,  or  expound  them  in  any  other  sense 
than  it  truly  and  properly  the  eipoBition  of  them,  Ihe  king's 
great  courts  of  common  law  may  prohibil  and  control  them." 
The  design  of  constructing  a  code  ol  ecdeaiBtlical  laws  wu 

carried  into  efiecl.  It  it  alluded  lo  in  various  ttalutet  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  obtained  power  to  appoinl  a  coot. 
mtsuen  lo  examine  (he  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  with  a  view  of 
deciding  which  ougbi  to  be  kepi  and  which  ought  to  be  abolithedi 
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■od  in  Uw  miDtiiiis  It  mt  taicled  that  "nieh  cuioi 
imlitutiau,  ordiniiinf,-syiuKlaZ  or  pTovJndal  or  other  cede 
mitial  Iawi  or  junidictions  spiriliuil  us  ho  ytt  accusioved  a) 
nicd  here  ia  the  Church  of  Engbnd,  which  ntccuuUy  and  co 


icCoi 


C.8). 


m  ■'  (ji  Ileniy  Vlll. 


The  work  waa  actoaUy  uodertakcn  and  &uih«]  in  the  reign 
dI  Edward  VI.  by  a  tuh-coianiiltee  ol  right  penoni,  under  the 
aane  ot  the  Sejarmaiit  Ittum  itdtiiaititanm,  which,  however, 
Bcvrr  obtained  the  niya)  auent.  Although  the  powen  of  the 
■  J  Heniy  VUi.  c.  i  weic  revived  by  the  i  Eliubeth  c.  i,  the 
acheme  wai  never  eiecuted,  anQ  the  ecdesiasticaJ  lawt  muained 
«a  the  looting  aiaigned  to  them  in  that  Btatute — lo  niuch  of  the 
old  ecclniuiical  laws  might  be  uied  at  had  been  actually  in  uw, 
and  was  not  lepugnant  to  the  Lawa  of  the  realm. 

The  italsment  is,  indeed,  made  by  Sir  R.  Phdlinort  (EaJai- 
ttiuai  Law,  lad  ed.,  iB^$)  that  the  "  Church  of  EngUnd  hat  at 
all  timci,  before  and  since  the  Kelonnalion,  daimed  the  right 
of  an  independent  Church  in  on  independent  kingdom,  10  be 
governed  by  the  b.n  vdiidi  ihe  hai  deemed  it  eapcdietil  In 
tdopl.*'  Thitpoutioncanonlybcacceptedif iCiacoofinedjUthe 

feitncefrom  abnad.  If  it  mean  that  the  Church, aadialinguitbed 
fron  the  kingdom,  hai  clauned  to  be  govcmed  by  lawi  of  her 
own  making,  all  that  can  be  laid  is  tiiat  the  daun  hat  been 
•iagldarly  untucceufuL  From  Ute  time  of  the  Reformation  do 
change  haa  been  made  in  Ihe  law  of  the  Church  which  has  not 
been  made  by  the  king  and  paiUaraent,  somelimes  indirectly,  at 
by  coofiiming  the  reaolutiooa  of  oinvocation,  but  lor  Ihe  mosl 
fart  by  itatule.  The  list  of  ititutea  cited  in  Sir  R.  PhiUimore's 
SalciiasluiU  Lot  &U3  eltven  pag«.  It  ii  only  by  a  kind  of  legal 
fiction  akin  to  Ihe  "  colltgial"  theory  mentioned  above,  that  the 
Church  can  be  laid  to  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  adi^t  these 
hwl. 

The  lenn*  on  which  the  Cborch  Etubliibraent  of  Ireland 
■aaaboliahed,  by  thelrishCouncilAcI  of  ig6g,  may  be  mentioned. 
By  sect,  jo  the  present  ecdesiaslicai  law  Wat  made  binding  on 
Ihe  memben  Cor  Ibe  tune  being  of  the  Church,  "  ti  if  they  had 
mutually  contracted  and  agreed  to  abide  by  and  ohseive  the 
Mae  "i  and  by  section  11  il  was  enacted  that  Ihe  ecdetiaitical 
Dourta  should  ceaK  iltoi  the  isl  of  January  1S71,  and  thai  Ihe 
ecdaiasttcil  hin  of  Ireland,  eicept  so  far  aa  iclalet  to  matri- 
.  ■ionialcainaandmatten,>hou1dceasetoeiiil*tlaw.  (See  alio 
Emcluid,  CHOtca  or;  EsraBLumKHt;  lie.) 


BCCLEStASTICOS  (abbreviated  to  EicIki.),  the  alternative 
title  given  in  the  English  Bible  lo  the  apocryphal  book  oihetwl 
oiled  "  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  ton  of  Sinch."  Tie  Latin 
wotd  itclciiaituiu  is,  properly  speaking,  not  1  name,  but  an 
epilbet  mtaning  ■"  chutchly,"  10  that  it  wouU  serve  at  a  designa- 
tion of  any  book  which  waa  read  h.  church  or  received  ecdeii- 

hy-name  Cor  the  Wisdom  of  Sinch.  The  true  name  of  the  book 
■ppeaii  in  Ihe  auIhoritiH  in  a  variety  of  forms,  the  variation 
id  thedeKtiptionoChiibook. 


Elcasar  "  (probably  »  cottuptkm  of  the  Hebrew  leading,  oi ! 

"'   1  "of  Jerusalem  "  is  added,  the  tnnslator  hhnirtUn 

of  Sira,"  Bm  Sira  in  Hebrew,  Btr  Sirm  in  AnB>ax.i 

mes  (as  hi  the  title  prefiied  in  Ihe  Giedcsd.  B)  taSr. 

The  work  is  variously  desciihed  as  the  tVurii  (Hcb.  mt . 

Btei  (Tahnud),  the  PriKrtr  (Jerome),  or  the  Ifiidrm  erf  iki 

'  Sira  (or  Sirach). 

Of  the  dale  oC  the  book  we  have  only  one  ceruiD  isdicUa 

was  translated  byapersoh  who  sayi  thai  he'*  cmmtinUtfp 

the  )8th  year  of  Euergeles  the  king  "  (Ptoleiny  VIL),  <j  ■ 

ji  B.C.,  and  that  he  executed  the  wort  some  tiott  Ulcr.   '■ 

tranilalor  believed  that  the  writer  (ri  the  origirud  was  kii  k- 

[iandftther(Drancestor,iin«).     It  ii  Ihertfoic  resaoaitk. 

luppose  that  the  book  was  composed  nol  later  than  llie  Era  L 

]ftheindcenluTy>.c.,oi(if  wegiveihelootermcmiiIiiti»nm 

;ven  before  the  beginning  of  the  ccfituiy,    Ar^i 


Thewi 


17  (HCb.  l< 


on  the 


"I 


n  taint  apparently  do  referr 


d  (.)  fn 


1  Ihe  fact  tlul  the  W 


the  Mac 

_  illybouteofZadtikwhiclifdc 

iisrepule  during  Ihese  wars  for  independence. 

In  the  Jewish  Church  Ecdesiasticua  hovered  on  the  talAt  .■ 

he  canon;  in  the  Christian  Church  il  creased  and  recnfecd^  | 

lorder.     The  book  contains  much  which  attracted  aad  u  ' 

nuch  which  repelled  Jewish  feding,  and  it  appeais  that  il  u 

lecHsary  to  pronounce  against  its  canonicity.     Id  tW  Taki> 

;Sanh«lrin  100  b)  Rabbi  Joseph  lays  that  it  is  lotbidilea  la  r^ 

>,(.  in  tfie  synagogue)  the  book  of  ben  Sira,  ukI  luiboik 

'  if  our  matters  had  not  bidden  the  book  (ri.e.  declared  11  w 

lanonical),  we  might  inierprei  the  good  things  wfaidi  arciii' 

(Schcchter,y.Q.K»i»,iU.6ql-6oi).    In  theCfaristiuCkDiii 

IS  largdy  UKd  by  Clement  of  Aleiandria  (r.  A  Ji.  too)  ud  >• 

Augustine.    The  lists  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  bowever,  grtiiT< 

elito  (c.  A.D,  iSo)  and  by  Origen  (c,  as.  tjo)  rightly  eslH 

c]eiiaiticui,and  Jeromed.A.D.  390-400)  writes :"  Let  tbcCten 

read  these  two  volumes  (Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  EcdesiailJir 

r  the  Initruction  of  the  people,  not  for  establrahiDg  Use  antkvir 

Ihe  dogmas  of  the  Church  "  (Prmfalit  ta  librti  Saltmrc. 

the  chief  MS.  of  the  Septuagint,  cod.  B,  Ecclcaiaaticia  cev 

between  Wisdom  and  Esther,  no  din  inctionbeiti^dt»w«bet*^ 

xrwnlcal  and  unanonical.     In  Ihe  Vulgate    it   iiuaola^ 

irccedei  Isaiah.     The  councU  oS  TienI  declared  this  bnl  ti 

Jie  rest  of  the  books  reckoned  in  Ihe  Thirty-nine  Articb' 

ipocryphat  10  be  canonical. 

The  text  of  Ihe  book  raiics  inltksle  problems  which  are  El 
ar  from  tolBtion.  The  original  Hebrew  (rediaAn'end  in  Inr 
nenls  and  published  between  rSqd  and  iqoo)  has  cnaie  dm 
«  ui  In  a  mutilated  and  corrupt  form.  The  b^funing  ai  lua 
ii.7iskHt.  Thereisagapfromavi.  ?6toiui.  11.  Therri- 
marginal  readings  which  ahow  that  two  diHrreBt  rectui: 
'  once  in  Hebrew.  The  Greek  version  eibls  in  two  briB- 
it  preserved  in  cod.  B  and  m  the  other  tuscial  USS.. 
reserved  in  the  cursive  codes  348  (Holmes  and  Pinic 
rmer  baa  a  lomenhal  briefer  teit,  the  latter  agirei  vn 
closely  with  the  Hebrew  leit.  The  majority  of  Gredl  cvsii 
igiee  generally  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  i^er  the  fsOir  Id 
n  a  corrupt  form.  TheSyiiac(Pe3hllIa)verslanispai>iAnn 
nit  on  tbe  whole  il  follows  the  Hebrew  teii.  Owing  u  ■Ji 
nutilation  of  the  Hebrew  by  Ihe  acddenti  of  time  the  Gn^ 
reision  retains  its  place  aa  Ihe  chief  auihotity  for  the  len.o' 
-cferences  by  chapter  and  venc  art  usually  made  10  it. 

Bickell  and  D.  S.  Margolioulh  have  supposed  thai  tbe  Hctm 
.eilpTeietvedinlhefragmentiisnot  original,  but  a  rrtlalnhu' 
rom  the  Greek  or  Ihe  Syriic  or  both.  This  view  has  not  nw 
nended  itielf  10  tbe  majaiity  of  scholara,  but  Ihsir  it  at  km  1 
Tsiduum  of  Imth  in  il.  The  Hebrew  teal,  ai  we  have  ii,  kai 
listory  of  progmsive  corruption  behuid  ft,  and  in  nsde* 
an  often  he  emended  from  the  Septuagint,  e./.  luviL  ir  (roi 
n  iroi  Cor  the  meaningless  In  tch}.  The  Hebrew  raiTfai 
readings  occalionaily  stem  lo  be  translations  frm  the  (M 


fte<|ue. 


[e  readings  of  the  Creek  a<Ml  ^rrti 


nptions  of  our  prMcnt  Hebrew. 

iisl  be  proaounced  original. 
xae  rcjioraiion  oi  n  uiislactocy  teil  i>  beynud  our  bopca. 
Lvca  before  the  Chiutun  en  the  book  eiiiLcd  in  Ik  leceniiDU, 
or  we  uuwl  doubt,  after  rciding  Ibc  Creek.  Iraasktor's  pieface, 
liAt  Lbc  tnntlBtoi  ampLi^ed  lod  paraphrued  the  text  before 

>e  l^d  to  his  charge,  for  the  hymo  preserved  in  the  Hebiew 
«Kt  after  cii.Jiri J  iaaJiDosteertamly original.  Ancient  translator 
illowed  Ifacmaelva  much  liberty  in  their  work,  and  EcclaiasticDS 
K»ses»d  no  reputation  for  ranonicily  in  the  and  century  B.C. 
o  serve  as  a  protection  for  tU  leirt.  Much,  however,  may  be 
lone  towards  £diprt>ving  two  of  the  ncanstons  which  now  lie 
>efore  lu.  The  ineoioplete  Hriirew  ten  eiisu  in  four  diSereni 
tdSS-i  and  the  itudy  of  the  pecullariiin  of  ihisr  had  already 
iroved  fruitful,  Tbe.Syimi:  teit,  itade  wjihoui  doubt  Imm  the 
Hebrew,  tbou^  often  patnpfanatlc  is  often  (uggmive.  The 
GieeTi  trantlilion,  nude  within  ■  century  or  hall-century  of  the 
irriting  of  the  book,  must  possess  great  vulue  for  the  ctitiduri 
bC  the  Hebrew  text.     The  work  of  reslodng  true  Hebrew  readings 


iHions  of  the  Hebrew  text  to  sen 
ttoialion  of  the  Creek  text  we  have,  I 
icial  and  cursive,  the  old  Latin, 
noeniBn.  Sahidlc  and  Ethiopic  vers! 


model.     For 
ly  Greek  M 


the  Syio-Hi 
«s.  aiweUasaconsidcr- 
indLacinFalheis.  Each 
d[  the  two  recenskins  of  the  Greek  imat.  however,  he  separately 
tludied.  before  any  resloratfon  of  the  ori^nal  Greek  text  can  be 
attempted. 

The  uncerlilaty  ol  the  leit  has  affected  hoih  En^kh  venions 
niifavouTably.  The  Authoriied  Vefston,  f<dlowfng  <iie  eoirnpt 
cunlves.  It  often  wrong.    The  Revised  Vetsfon,  on  the  other 

Hebrew,  whHe  the  Authorized  Vetsfon  with  the  cursives  agrees 
'ith  it.    Thus  the  Revised  Version  (wit  h  codd.  ■*•,  A,  B,  C)  omits 


thei 
Ihedausi 


■  Mysler 


to  then 


^nlhoTieed 


Version  has  the  support  of  1 

e  Hebrew,  Syriac 

and  cod.  nS. 

«y  in  places  in  wh 

(h  the  Hebrew 

text  recommends  ilsell  as  orig 

nal  by  its  vigour 

.g.  in  vu.  .6, 

where  the  Hebrew  is, 

Haslthon«wi(e? 

abominate  her  no. 

Mait  ibou  a  haled  wile  !  truK  not  in  her. 

Again  tn  ch.  xjtiviii.  the  Hehrt 

passages  shows  its  superiority  over  the  ICIt  which 

underlies  both 

English  versions. 

HAm. 

JtfriKj  r™ 

j(««flarly 

AtUlwriui 

"'■■>,i3?ass:£: 

luwun  due  uol 

He    that    >innilh    before   hil 

his    Maker   will    behave 

UnloihchiiKli 

hi»»l(  proudly  apiut  * 

ol'tbe  JAyiiciaiL 

In  the  second  instance,  while  the  Hebrew  layt  tha 

Ihemanwho 

reheb  egainat  his  Heavenly 

Beoelactot  will  a 

MM  rebel 

the  Greek  text  gives  ■  cynical 

the  verse,  "  Let  the  man  who  rebels  against  his  mc 
puntsbcd  through  the  tender  mercies  ol  a  quack." 
The  Hebrew  text  la  probably  superior  also  in  xtiv.  i,  the  opening 
words  of  the  eulogy  of  the  Fathers; "  Let  me  now  pnite  favouted 
men,"  l.i.  men  in  whom  God's  grace  was  shown.  The  Hebrew 
phrase  li  "  men  of  grace,"  ai  in  t.  lo.  The  Greek  leil  of  ».  i , 
"  lamotB  men."  teems  lo  be  nothing  hut  a  loose  paraphrase, 
suggested  by  ».  i,  "The  Lord  manifested  in  them  great 
glory." 

EcclHiafticnsrrscmbles  '     '     '     ' 


It  CD 


linlyofm 


I  which  mi 


rbcdcsc 


U.  utnitarian 

author  atucks  prevalent  religions  opinion*,  t.g.  the  denial 
tree-will  (xv.  t  i-jo),  or  Iheissertlon  of  Cod's  indifference  towai 
nni'i  actloD*  (ixxt.  i>-ig).    Occasionally,  again,  Ben  S 


iichn  ibe  blghot  tbetnet,  and  speaki  of  the  m 


Heb.  text)  i "  The  tnercy  of  the  Lord  is  upon 

U  flesh  "(rvB. 

Though  the  book  is  iaiitali 

contains  sevei 

pustgesolf 

rce  and  beauty 

r-l.  ch,  ii.  (ho 

fear  Ibe  Lord) 

XV.  >i-io  (on 

free-witi):  ixi 

,.-ji(lheso 

wisdom);  xUi, 

iS->S  (paat  of,  the  works 

f  the  Lord); 

i-iS  (the  well 

known  pruje 

f  famous  men 

.     Manydeta 

(h 

sayings  scatter 

ed  throughout 

the  book  show 

a  depth  of  in 

g 

vhich  stamps  them  oj 


»8); 


)t  given 


n  "  (>v.  «);   ' 


_  against  man;  and  dolh  he  seek  healing  from 
the  Lord?"  (iiviii.  3);  "Mercy  is  leuonable  .  .  .  asdoudiof 
rain  "  (iitv.  >o)i  "  All  ibings  an  double  one  against  another: 
and  be  hath  made  nothing  Imperfect"  (ilii.  14.  the  motto  of 
Butler's  Analogy);  "  Work  your  work  before  the  time  comeih, 
and  in  his  time  he  will  give  you  your  rewaid  "  (li.  30).    In  spite, 

Sira  preaches  a  hopeful  religioa.  Though  he  piays,  "  Renew 
thy  signs,  and  repeal  thy  wonders  .  .  .  Fill  Sion  with  tby 
majesty  and  thy  Temple  with  thy  ^oty"  (xxxvi.  i,  14  [lol 
Heb.  text),  he  does  not  look  for  a  Mcsoah.  Of  the  reauircction 
o£  the  dead  or  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  there  is  no  word, 

deatL     Like  liie  Fsabnist  (Ps.  liixviii.  10,  ii)  be  asks,  "  Who 


maxims  of 

jfe  he  shows  a  som 

what  frigid  and  narrow  mind. 

He  is  a  pessimist  as 

regards  wor 

en;  "  From  a  woman  was  the 

beginning 

f  sin:  an 

because  ol  her  we  ail  die  "(xxv.  341.     He 

wise  that  h 

oldelh  Ih 

™^h?'" 

iixviii.  is)-     Artificers  are  not 

pray  111 

e  the  wise 

man;    "  tn  the  handywork  of 

their  craft 

>s  their 

34).     Merchants  are  expected 

to  cheat;  ' 

SinwiU 

hrust  itself 

n  between  buying  and  selling  " 

(«va.  3). 

the  Snt  H^rew'ln^nTi^ 
nd  at  the  end  ol  lirael  Levi's 
vlgjwjis.     Ebcrhard  NcBlc'a 

collotype  £i«iinlle  was  pub- 

htowi  m?ch  light  on  wnc  ol 
a  imh  coUatioii  ol  all  the  tlwl 
aalGr.)  for  the  teat,  logetber 

_.),kingof  the  West  Saiont, 

I  of  B 

b  said  that  at  an  earlier  period  in  his  lilc  he  had  been  driven  out 
for  three  yean  by  Ofla  and  Beorhlric-  The  accession  of  Ecgbert 
teems  to  have  brought  about  an  invasion  by  jCthelnund,  earl 
of  the  Hwicce,  who  was  defeated  by  Weoitan,  earl  ol  Wiltshire. 
In  S15  Ecgben  ravaged  the  whole  of  the  lenilorin  of  the  West 
Welsh,  which  probably  at  this  time  did  not  include  much  more 
than  Cornwall,  The  next  important  oocuttence  in  the  rdgn 
WIS  the  defeat  of  Beomwulf  of  Mcrda  at  a  place  called  EUandun 
in  St;.  After  this  WrlDty  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Eiati  Eub- 
mllted  to  Wessei;  while  the  East  Anglians,  who  slew  Beomwulf 
ibortly  allerwardt,  acknowledged  Ecgbert  as  overiord.  In 
e«)  the-  king  conquered  Merria,  and  Northumbria  accepted 
him  as  overiord.  In  83a  he  led  a  successful  eipediiion  against 
the  Wel^.  In  836  he  was  defeated  by  the  Danes,  but  -in  83B 
he  won  a  battle  >BiiiKI  them  and  their  allies  the  West  Welsh 
at  Hingtion  Down  in  Cornwall.  Ecgbert  died  in  830,  after  a 
■  ■ '  "  Lcceeded  by  his  son  ,^thd- 


wult. 


parentage  of  Ecgbert.     ' 


imcwhat  difficult   (piestion  h 


le  year  Si;  the  CI 


870 


ECGBERT— ECHEGARAY 


meaticmed  in  a  chirierdUBl  784,  who  i>  idtntlfied  with  Ecgben'i 
biba  in  a  lale  nidiiion  lo  ibe  Chronicle  under  the  d«e  784. 
ti  ii  pooible,  however,  ttul  the  ChRuide  in  815  icfen  la  wme 
cbim  thniDgh  Ine  of  Wenci  from  wluMe  bmibcr  Infcld  Ecfbert 


S«  .4»b-5iui»  Ckimuli.  (ilited  by  Eaib:  and  PluBUBS  (Oifanj, 
*»):  W.  ik  G.  Birch.  CvlBlanm  Samitim  (Londoa.  ittf- 


raloIEcgbeil^ 


boaaaperbySirH.  K.  Hoi 
thir^  imo,  vcA.  KX  pp.  66-B7  (repriniei 
wbenaitcntiwi  iiciUcd  to  the  pnu[iat< 

ekarun.  and  the  view  i>  put  forward  ll _..»  .»»u  wu- 

Bdcrably  lain  than  the  dale  civca  hy  the  Chronicle  for  bb  saxnuB. 
On  tbc  otbec  hand  •  charter  in  Birch,  Carl.  Sal,,  purponing  to  dale 
from  799,  CDnlaiiH  the  curioiu  ttatenKut  that  peKo  wm  made 
DfltwvtD  Cmwiilf  aad  Ec|ben  io  thai  year. 

BOQBtBT,  «  Ecchebsi  (d.  jM),  archtnibop  ot  York,  was 
BKle  bishop  of  that  see  in  734  by  Ceolwulf ,  king  of  Nonhumbria, 
ttKceediog  Wilfrid  II.  on  the  lalter'a  reaignaiion.  The  pall  wu 
Kia  him  in  7J5  and  he  becane  the  Snt  nonhera  archlnsbop 
■Iter  PiuUnos.  He  wai  the  bi«ber  of  Eadbeihi,  wbn  ruled 
^artll^mbria  7J7-753.  He  wu  tbc  recipient  at  th«  IXnNua 
leller  of  Bede,  dealing  with  the  evils  ariaing  from  tpurioua 
nonaMeric*.  Ecgberhi  himietf  wrote  1  Dialopa  EaUsitiiiou 
tnslitUiimii.  ■  FcHilaitialt  and  1  PimUJlcale.  He  was  a  coire- 
•pondeni  of  St  Boniface,  who  uka  him  to  support  Us  censure 
ol  AUiellMid  of  Uema. 

Sec  Bede.  Cimlinalig,  sub.  aan.  731,  J3s.  766.  and  EpisuU  at 
ecftfrdim  (Plummer,  Oxford.  iSa6)^  Clnmulr,  tubann.  7u.  711. 
Tji,  766  (Earle  and  Plummer.  Oa&d,  iBm);  Haddan  andSlubS; 
CtmtuOl  and  EiiUiiulitiil  Docamnli  jOiford,  1869-1378),  ill 
m-Oi;  Pncaiinii  e/ Siitlea  Saciily  (Daihua,  tSSil 

BCOFHITH  (d.  6gj),  king  of  Nonhumbria,  succeeded  his 
filheiOawioin67i.  He  was  married  to  <Cthc!lhtyth,  daughter 
of  Alma  of  Eaal  Anglia,  who,  howe*er,  took  the  veil  shortly  aflet 
Ecgfiilh's  aceeuino,  s  step  which  possibly  ted  to  his  long  quarrel 
with  Wilfrid  archbishop  o!  Yotk.  Ecgirfth  mirricd  1  second  wife, 
Eotmcnburg,  betott  678,  Ibe  year  in  which  he  eipclled  Wittrid 
from  his  kingdom.  Early  in  his  reign  he  defeated  the  Rets  who 
k«d  risen  in  tevoU,  Between  671  and  67s  Ecgfrilh  defeated 
Wulfhue  of  Mercia  and  seized  Lindsey.  In  679,  however,  he 
was  defeated  by  j£tbelred  of  Heida,  who  had  married  hia  sister 
Osibryih,  on  the  rivei  Trent.  Ecgfriih'i  brother  i€Uwine  was 
killed  in  Ihe  battle,  and  the  province  of  Lindsey  waa  given  up 
wbeo  peus  was  restored  al  the  intervcnlioa  of  Tbeodore  of 
Canteibuiy.  In  684  Ecgfrilh  sent  an  expedition  to  Ireland 
Dndee  his  general  Berhl,  which  seems  to  have  been  unsuceaeful- 
In  68j,  against  the  advice  of  Cuthbcrt,  he  led  a  force  against 
Utc  Picts  under  his  coutin  Burde,  son  of  Bile,  was  lured  by 
■  Idgned  Sight  into  thdt  n  '     ' 


1  by  hit  brother  Aldlritb. 

Idioj,  Viu  Wiifridl  (B 

Rolls.  Serica,  London.  1879-1^^ 


EeJ.  {nam 


-._jilirfClwiT*o/  I-cirt, 

-.,  -_„,. -„__.J4,  M.39,14:  B^HiO. 

s,OidDrd,  i89«).  id.  J4,  iv.  3. 13, 13, 18, 19, 11,  36. 
tCOOHINB.  in  chemistry,  CJIi.NO..  a  cyclobcptane  derivative 
with  a  nitrogen  bridge.  It  is  obliined  lq>  bydrolysing  cocaine 
with  adds  or  alkalis,  and  ciystalliieswith  one  molecule  of  water, 
ilieciysiabniellii«at  io8°lai99°C  It  is  laevo-icialoiy,  and  ec 
warming  with  alkalis  givet  ito-ecsDciiie,  which  is  deitn>-rolaiory. 
It  ia  a  teniuy  but,  aad  haa  ateo  ibe  propeitlea  of  an  acid  and 
an  akobsL  When  boiled  with  caiutic  baryta  it  gives  methyl- 
■nint.  It  ii  the  ouboiylic  add  cotropoodJng  10  tropin*,  for  it 
yidit  the  wine  piodacu  on  ondaiion,  and  by  ucstmenl  with 
plnNfrfionU  pMlnthlwide  b  canvened  inio  aidiydiDecgonine, 
CiHaNOi,  wUch,  when  belted  to  >So°  C.  with  hydcochloiic 
ndd,  vllti  out  oubofl  dioxide  and  yielda  Inpidine,  CiHoN. 
AahrdraecgoidDe  mdu  at  13;°  C.,  and  kaa  an  add  and  a  basic 
chancier.  It  i>  an  uDSatuiated  compound,  and  on  oiidxlion 
with  pouahim  pennioganste  gives  lucdnic  add.  It  i)  ap- 
pamuly  a  iropidine  monocarboq'lic  add,  foi  on  eihauative 
■tMbylation  it  yieldi  cyclohe|Xalrieiie-i*3'j<arboxylic  add-]. 


Sodium  in  arayl  akobol  lolalioB  reduce!  ii  (i  _ 
CffitNOi,  while  Dodente  oiidatiou  by  pouwiD^^  _ 
guute  oonvertt  it  into  xtntganiiH.  The  presence  td  »»-tT* 
BKIhykoe  ring  in  these  compounds  Is  shown  b>-  tiK  pntes 
of  luberooe  by  the  eihaiislive  methylatioD,  tc,  ii  hrdnov* 
dine  ttbyl  eater  (see  PoLvmnnLDiis  and  T^onn).  Ik 
above  coapounds  may  be  rrpnenled  as; 


Match  ii,„  

Mureia,  whence  be  proceeded  to 
capitlL     His  exemplary  d" 

capacity  were  soon  nouced.  In  1853  be  pasted  chu  at  the  M 
of  Ibe  list  of  engineers,  and,  after  a  brief  practical  expei^Bi 
Altnetfa  and  Granatta,  was  appointed  profeaaw  tji  pure  tt 
applied  mathematics  in  the  school  wbeie  be  had  laidy  bca  i 
piqiil.  His  J'nWeuMi  df  ceamelHa  imaiitiia  (iS6j)  aad  Tote 
nodernei  dt  la  flsUa  midod  de  ftu  /ufmu  maUriala  (iSt?)  r. 
said  to  be  esteemed  by  competent  judges.  Bebecanwamk: 
of  the  Sodety  ai  Political  Ecooomy,  helped  10  fbtnid  Lt  bwa, 
and  look  a  ptomincnl  pari  in  ptopigaiing  Free  Truk  dvCK 
in  the  press  and  on  the  platform.  He  ms  dearlji  marked  ■■ 
foroSce,  and  when  tlic  popular  movement  of  i86eovetl)ur«ik 
)narchy,_be  resigned  his  poM  for  a  plate  io  the liiiian] 


1i8«7at 


1S74  he  acted  ai 


Al  early  as  1867  he  wrote  La  Bya  taltir^,  iriifclt  was  njccn^ 
and  remained  unknown  till  1B77,  wbCD  il  appeunl  atitbtbctal 
of  Psra  lal  adfa  lal  pma.  Another  play,  L»  OUima  Jir«k,  ■!■ 
wriitcn  in  1867,  waa  produced  in  1873;  but  in  the  laiia  ja 
Echeguay  was  already  accepted  as  tie  luccosslul  asilioi  i  B 
Librr  laimarw,  played  at  the  Tealio  de  Apolo  on  ttte  iMh  I 
February  1874,  under  the  transparent  pseudonym  ol  Jof 
Hayaieca.  Later  in  the  same  year  Echegaiay  mm  a  po|ia^ 
triumph  with  La  Eifaie  del  vtniodat,  in  whidi  tbc;  (ood  and  ba: 
quililies — the  clever  slageciolc  and  unbridled  extra vagaace- 
oC  bis  tatei  nplk  art  dearly  noticeable.  From  1R74  onwsd 
be  wrote,  with  varying  success,  a  prodigious  numba  td  fUn 
Among  the  most  favourable  spednKni  ol  hii  talent  Bay  b 
mentioned  E*  d  tu*a  ic  la  ei^iufii  (187J);  O  Jmn  »  mm^ 
{1877),  which  haa  been  translated  into  Swedish  and  lulai. 

German  venion  by  Faslenrath.  El  ptmCabam  (tSSi),  peibi|> 
the  best  at  Echcgsray's  plays  in  conecptioo  and  eiecuIieB,  ti 
been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  aliU  holds  the  sup 
The  humorous  proverb,  i  Pitnsa  mal  y  ttalarii  t  enmpli&cs  >b 
author's  limitations,  but  the  attempt  is  interesting  as  an  jniuac 
of  Bmbilious  Tcrsatility.  His  ausceptibility  to  new  idem  v 
ilhiitrtud  ia  sich  pica*  as  Umma  (1891),  Uaacia  fas  timfu 
(189s),  £1  HUf  (fa  Dim  Juen  (iS9>).  and  El  Lata  Diai  (igts/ 
ibese  indicate  a  doM  study  of  Ibsen,  and  El  Lata  Diet  acr 

Ibeen's  symbolian. 

Ecbcgaray  succeeded  to  the  literary  inheritance  of  LApes  & 
Ayala  and  of  Tamayo  y  Baus;  and  Ihougb  be  poaaease*  ndihii 
the  poetic  imaginatloD  ct  the  £nt  nor  the  instinctive  tact  of  th 
second,  it  is  impossible  to  deoy  thai  he  has  reached  a  latyr 
audiencB  ifaan  either.  Not  merely  in  Spain,  but  in  ev«7  U 
where  Spanish  b  spoken,  and  in  dliesas  remote  from  Madrid  1: 
Munich  aad  Stockholm,  be  has  met  with  an  appiecia  ' 
comparably  beyond  that  acowded  to  any  other  Spanish  di 
of  recent  years.  Bui  it  would  be  more  than  usually  nsh  V 
prophesy  that  ihb  exceptional  popularity  will  endun.  Tla 
bave  been  aigns  ol  a  reaclioa  In  Spain  ilKlI,  and  Edwpnf'i 
lenuni  to  pditici  in  igos  wa(  ^nikaot  eniuBh.  He  apsfiD 
r      .    I.  C.HOi^C 


A  matkcBatio  to  te  di 


iieatric*!  tKhrJque,  in  Ihi  le 

jersoiusei.  'HuaeiKvaluibkgiftih tbdrmy.uidEdi^ui: 
laa,  moTHmr,>pa*eTfii],gloBmyitiuiiDitioii,v1iicbi3ii»inenl- 
Lrily  impressive.    Id  the  dnwing  of  diUHf  trr,  in  Lhe  Invenlion 

leBciciiI.  Hi  >Ilcmitei  betiieai  the  i>e  of  veru  uid  proie: 
tnd  his  hsUncy  in  cbootiiif  (bmediutn  of  opiatiiHt  ii  unply 
jusIiOed,  for  the  Hrilcr'i  pnac  i>  not  siore  dlitiaicuished  thin  h^ 
'ciBc.  That  lerioiu  iboitcoiDtngi  may  eipUiii  the  diminution 
3f  hii  vogue  in  Spiinj  they  vill  certAinly  tell  Kgainsi  him  in  the 
Btimste  of  posterity.  (J.  F.-KJ 

tCHBLOM  (Fr.  from  Icidlt,  ladder),  in  milituy  tactia,  i 
[oTTiiAtioEiof  (n»HlD  whkh  cich  body  of  troopi  untired  on, 
but  not  behind,  the  Bank  of  the  nnt  in  front,  the  potitioo  of 
the  whole  thus  racmhlin^  the  alcpa  of  a  aturcue.  To  form 
EchetoD  from  line,  the  puts  of  the  line  move  aO,  euh  direct  to 
its  front,  in  luccession,  so  ihit  idien  the  toimition  is  mmpleied 
the  riBbimoat  body,  for  eumple,  ii  firthest  advani^.  the  one 
DTiafnally  neil  on  iu  left  is  to  lhe  left  tax,  ■  third  is  to  the  left 
rear  of  Ihcsecond,  and  soon.  The  word  is  also  toed  molt  loosely 
to  eipreu  successive  lines,  iircspcclive  of  diitucea  sod  nhtive 

which  is  fully  a  day's  msrdi  behind  the  first. 

ECHIDKA,  or  Pobcupo™  Aifi-E*TKX  (EiJiidna  acniiabi). 
one  of  the  few  species  oF  Monotremata.  the  lowest  suhclau  of 
Mimnulia,  lotming  the  family  Echidnidse.  It  is  b  native  of 
Auslnlii,  where  it  chiefly  ahouods  in  Ne*  Soath  Wales,  inhabit- 
loose  sand,  or  hides  Itself  in  crevices  of  rocks.  In  size  and 
appeaiutcv  it  betui  a  cdoadenblt  resemblance  to  the  hedgehog, 
Its  upper  surface  beinj  eovHid  over  mth  strong  iptnes  diretied 
backwards,  and  on  the  back  Invards,  ae  as  to  cmB  owJl  other 
on  lhe  middle  line.  The  apioa  ia  th>  neighbourhood  of  Che  tail 
form  a  tuft  suffidenl  la  hide  that  almost  rudimentary  orgui. 
The  head  is  produced  into  a  long  tubular  snout,  covsid  with 
skin  for  the  greater  part  of  its  lenglb.  Use  opening  of  the  mouth 
is  iiatU,  and  from  it  the  echidoa  puti  folth  its  long  ileodcr 
iongoc,  Idbiicated  with  a  viscous  secntion.  by  means  of  which  it 
(eiies  the  ants  and  other  insects  on  which  It  Feeds.  It  has  no 
teeth.  Its  legs  are  short  and  strong,  and  form,  with  its  broad 
Feet  and  large  solid  nalli,  powerful  burrowing  organs.  In 
comcaoa  with  the  other  monotrcmes,  the  male  **''*''^"»  baa  its 
hee]  pii>vided  with  a  sharp  hoDow  spur,  connected  i>ith  a  secret- 
ing ilartd,  and  with  muscles  capable  of  prcsiing  the  secretion  From 
ihegUnd  into  the  spur.  It  isanocluinal  or  ciepuicular  animal, 
gencrtiUy  sJeepiiig  during  the  day,  but  showing  coDsiderable 
activity  by  nigbt.  When  attacked  it  seeks  to  escape  either  1^ 
rolling  itseli  into  a  hall,  lis  erect  spines  proving 
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ir  by  bi 


_  _    _        __  I Ih  great  celerity.    "The  only 

mode  of  carrying  the  creature,"  writes  G.  Bennett  [CaUeriiiff 
afa  Nalimlislin  Auilralalin) .  "is  by  one  of  the  hind  legs,it» 
powerful  resistance  and  the  sharpness  dF  lhe  spines  will  soon 
oblige  ihccapLor.atlempling  to  bciae  it  by  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  to  reUnquish  his  hold."    Iq  a  younger  stage  of  their 

ibdominal  pouch,  to  which  iJiey  an  ttansFened  aFter  hslchiog, 
and  into  which  open  the  mammary  glands.  The  edudais  ste 
exceedingly  rail  en  in  confinement,  and  constantly  endeavour  by 
burrowing  toeSeci  their  escape  From  the  quantity  trf  sand  and 
mud  always  found  In  the  alimentary  canal  of  these  animals, 
it  it  suppo«d  that  these  ingredients  must  be  necessary  to  the 
proper  digestion  of  their  insect  Food. 

There  are  two  vatielies  of  this  species,  lhe  Port  Moresby 
echidna  and  the  hairy  ecbidiw.  The  last-mentioned  is  found  in 
•onlh-caslem  New  Cirinea,  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  all  the 
■pines  are  miied  with  hair;  in  the  Tssmanian  rice  they  are 
nearly  hidden  by  the  long  harsh  fur.  Of  the  Ihree^lawed 
echir^ua  IPrMdudnii)  confined  to  New  Guinea  there  are  two 
4>edts,  Bnifin's  echidna  (/'.'tratfiaiO.diuovetedia  1S77  in  the 


the  blacfc-sr 


a  the  aorth-^ist  Co 


It  at  an  davattan  of  jjDO  It.,  aad 

mona  \,r.  niptaculiaUi)  of  laiger  aiar—tlie 
..      .  luring  31  in.,  as  against  14  liL — irith  ihorter 

BCHINODBRKA.'     The  tjtaiittmaa,  or  "  urdiin'skinned  " 

animab,  have  Icm^  been  a  favourite  siibject  of  study  with  the  ' 
collectors  of  sea-animals  or  of  fossils,  since  the  lime  deposited  in 
their  skins  Forms  hard  tests  or  shells  readily  preserved  in  the 
cabinet.  These  were  described  during  the  iSth  and  first  half  ol 
the  19th  centuries  by  many  eminent  naturalists,  such  as  J.  T. 
Klein,  J.  H.  Unck,  C.  Linnaem,  N.  C.  Leske,  J.  S.  Miller,  L.  v. 
Buch,  E.  Cesor  and  L.  Agauii:  but  it  was  the  researches  of 
Johanne*  Mullet  (iS«i>-iSsii)  that  formed  the  gronndwork  of 
scientific  conceptinns  of  the  group,  proving  it  one  of  the  great 
phyla  of  the  anunal  kingdom.  The  anatomists  and  embryo- 
lo^ls  of  the  neat  quarter  of  a  century  confirmed  rather  thu 
upandcd  the  views dMUIler.  Thus,  about  iBtj,  thedistinctioii 
of  Echinodemu  from  such  radiate  animals  as  Jdly-Ssh  and 
corals  (set  Coelenteba),  by  thdr  possession  oF  a  body-cavity 
("coehgu")  distinct  fcran  the  gut,  was  fitUy  lealiied;  while 
their  severance  Iron  the  worms  (capeeialty  Cephyiea),  with 
which  some  Echlnodenns  were  king  confused,  had  been  necessi- 
tated by  the  recognition  in  all  ol  a  radial  symmetry,  impressed  on 
the  orlgina]  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  larva  through  the  giDwlh 
of  a  special  division  of  lhe  coejom,  known  as  the  "  hyiliocDel," 
and  giving  rise  to  a  set  oF  water-bearing  canals — the  water- 
vascular  or  ambulacral  system.  There  was  also  sufficient  com- 
pieheniion  oF  the  difierences  between  the  main  classes  of 
Echinoderms — the  sca-urchuis  or  Echlooidi*.,  the  starfish  or 
Asteroid  ea.the  brittle-stars  and  their  allies  known  as  Ophiuroidea, 
the  worm-like  Holothurians,  the  feather-stars  and  sea-liliei 
called  Crinoidea,  with  their  extinct  rdatives  the  uc-like  Cystidea, 
the  bud-formed  Btaataidca,  and  the  flattened  Edtioasieroidea — 
while  within  the  larger  ol  these  classes,  such  IS  Edunoidea  and 
Crinoidei,  fair  working  daaiificatians  had  been  ealabUahed. 
But  the  study  that  should  eluddale  the  fundamental  aimilariiiei 
sr  homologies  between  the  several  classes,  and  should  suggest 
the  lelationB  of  the  Echluoderma  lo  other  phyla,  had  scarcely 
begun.  Indeed,  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  dfscusilans, 
still  less  tor  the  tracing  of  lines  oF  descent  and  their  emiwriiment 
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Dann.  Jackcl,  and  npccially  B.  El 

^rnui.    ttkrinlandi.    FaUtinL    Abl _  _ 

vhile  the  muIlUuiEc  of  North  AiDcikmn  palatofok  I 
attaclrtd  by  C.  Wiclumjlh  and  F.  Sprinwr  in 
(1879,  ISSI,  1885,     --...■'-     . 


Echino. 
(I  SuiiK. 

in«r  in  the  Protad^Hti 
-Ipnia  Academy  and  (he 


tyatcDi 


It  mass  of  maierUl  made  knows  by  (hoe  and 
lerdialinguilhedwritCTlhutDbciBdudedlDoiirdaiaiti 
1  that  clasiliotbn  iiKlf  Diusl  be  conUoUed  by  the  1 
lals.     Thus  it  i>  that  a  change,  cbiracle  ' 


esubdivii 


(Of  tt 


n  lines  of  dtviaian 
KHiihly  to  gips  in  piological  history;  the  onlen 
crinoida  and  NcDrrinoidea,  Palediiiwidea  and  [.uecnuniiaca, 
Talaeisleroidea  and  Euautroidea,  and  10  fonh.  Ordivuiont 
weie  based  upon  ctriain  mDdificatioai  of  itmctorc  which, 
ti  we  naw  stc,  aSected  IsKrablagcs  oF  diveiu  affinity:  (hua 
both  Blosttudea  and  Eucchinoidea  were  divided  into  Regularia 
and  Irrcfpilarii;  the  Kolotburoidea  into  Pneuniopbora  and 
Apneumoni;  and  Crinoida  were  diacosHd  midel  Ihe  heads 
"  itaUied  "  and  "  unslalkcd."  The  bairicn  between  thelegroupl 
may  be  regardedas  horizontal  plana  cutting  acrosa  the  branehta 
ol  the  ascending  (rce  of  life  at  levels  dcleimined  chicBy  by  our 
ignorance;  as  Itnonl edge  increases,  and  as  the  conception  ol  a 
■CDcalogica]  dassificatloa  gains  acceptance,  they  are  being 
npla<«d  by  vertical  partitions  which  separate  branch  from 
t»aach.  The  cbitngea  may  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the 
•yilemitic  synopses  at  the  end  of  this  article  with  the  cbsslfici- 
tkitladoptedioi8;7inthc9lhcdilionoIlhc£n(y.Brf(,  (vol.vii.), 
or  in  ahy  TOohigical  lert-book  contemporary  therewith,  la  the 
pfwentslageof  our  knowledge  these  minor  divisionaatt  the  really 

faj-reacbing  homology  another  can  always  be  0[^sed,  by  the 
detailed  comparison  of  individual  growth-atoges  in  carefully 
Kiccted  series  of  fossils,  and  by  the  minute  appjlatton 

It  actually  is  poaaible  to  un 
ef  doubt.  The  gradual  lin 
genealogy  of  each  class,  a 


dual  bislory  repeals 
d  lines  of  descent  that  di 


let  lt>  iDCCtltal  forms  by 
blem  of  the  interrelations 
of  the  daSMt  will  Ihut  be  reduced  to  iu  simplcii  (enns,  and  even 
queatiODs  as  10  the  nature  of  the  primitive  Echinnderm  and  its 
affinity  to  the  ancctlora  of  other  phyla  may  become  moie  than 
exercises  for  the  ingenuity  of  youth.  Work  has  been  and  is  being 
done  by  the  laborious  methods  here  alluded  to,  and  though  the 
diversity  ol  opinion  as  to  Ibe  broader  groupings  of  classlGcalkHi 
b  itUl  restricted  only  by  the  number  of  ntilen,  we  can  point 
to  an  ever^increaaing  body  of  auuted  knowledge  on  which  all 
■re  agreed.  UnEortimalcly  such  allusion  Id  these  diKonnected 
cectaintio  41  alone  might  be  introduced  bttt.wouM  be  loo  brief 


lot  comprthentioti.  ti>d 

broader  hypotfaeaea  for  >  1 
prejudiced. 
Ctljiikal  Tlaty.—'Dte  tktoty  lAkh  bad  moat  fBfliie 

loth  century  was  thai  of  Lov^n.  elaborated  by  P.  l' 

Skdea  and  Dlhera.    ■"*       "■  ..   . -1 
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I  of  a  umple  rorai  of  Criaoid,  witb  Gie 


additku 

elements  consists  of  three  principal  porti 
cnckidnE  the  vi&ccra ;  (ii.)  five  arms  itrctcl 
from  the  Iheca,  somerimea  ainElc.  wmel 
Item  stretching  downward!  From  Ibe  theo 
•ea.RocT  ((ee  6g.  1 ).  That  pun  of  l3ae  lbe< 
free  arms  ii  called  the  "  dorsal  cup  ";  tb 

"  tcgmcn/'    All  these  parts  are  stipportcd  by  miri 
crystal  line  (arbonale  </lir—     "" — 
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while  U  the  ilitnuiiH 


cinipler  typo.     The  tr 


lotK'c  Pelnutmoi.    "Uill'tiow 


FlO,  J.— BMtriKtlfiril  lloMmi.    A 

~  -kI  Ihe  ibonl  pok.    lUicr  Jaclu 

aiuthed  id  Ihc  (ubcnlnar 


..—  rint  of  AmbulacnUiTouiul  th 

plau^  wlikh  JuLcl  ngutU  ai ,  __.     

Bamautout  wiih  the  mLcrtadiany  placed  lecih  nl  btn 

ground  ihe  podiaL  pom.  The  pHilkdi  «l  the  pc*em  dcht  the  RMrr  d 
(he  embiibcnU  la  Botkrucidatii  aecd  aot  be  feEarded  a>  prtnaim. 

ol  laving  fornu,  iJiow  that  the  podia  orif  inally  puEd  «t  betvm 
the  plaleti  and  were  only  gradually  aurfounded  by  tkeir  aubvucr, 
Oiua  (he  origioal  Mnicture  of  the  ediinoid  anbukcfa  diAovJ  Irom 
that  ol  the  early  auenid  In  die  poaUria  rA  the  radial  veWla  aad 
nervei.  which  here  lie  beneath  the  plalei  iaHcad  d  ooHade  iheB. 
To  Ihli  pnint  we  •hall  rcniti  palaeoatoksy,  Ihouih  it  wmmmt  i 
due.  doei  not  fumiih  an  actod  link  either  Ucnecn  Eihiaoidm  iM 
'         ''  rboae  dane*  and  PeUnaton 


Thei 


Iv  mcfltipnsl,  it  owlinei  the  (cnenl 


y  leadi  further  Ivcic 


tha.w 


hich  tbii 


SMce;  bui  whea  we  icck,  thirdly,  lor  l< 
•in.  we  Gad  the  (taliun  o(  the  adult 

or  pnifoundly  audited,   llie  diAnlU'  <•(  nariaf  ih 
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r  diSKuIti 


quarlan  tomnlt  the  ct(K  ol 

li«  ffahi  infomiMian  anibM 

(dy  foUixi  the  nabfyonic    AnMlm  di 
hal  tbc  typn  itiHlied,  >i  ' 

pceliH»a.  »  thil  wmit  _,.    _ 

■rinulive  ■•  nsrdt  the  rh*.  but  on^  »  irganji  tufa  pitiicu 
enm.  Thm  iidmBra  frcm  iBibrjwnlc  itntliipiwnl  nerd  lo 
hccknl  by  palanntnlon',  and  nipplrniciitEd  by  compiriKni  al  I 


inv/'t^ 


^■(Eri«.  in  hijhly 


'iiDiaithrd  repiriMtalivc  ol 
leuthcrvoaexcrpt  HoJoIhurJ 
Aoty  might  B«fn  10  Tmvt  III 


raced 


•ther  primiiivr  cDclDmaH  animal*,  such  ■«  Balont^isus.  Pkomiii. 
rhancwnalhi,  BrarhfopodM  aiuf  Bryoioa.  So  loo  the  npbiuIidEi 
pf  radial  aynirTKtry  and  (oTtkin  of  oigaiu  u  due  10  a  E^fmaluoic 

or  an  ai^ualc  prcfenlalioa  ol  (he  aEEument,  we  fhall  now  tkctch 
he  hiatofy  of  ihc  Echiaod 


EnlutimcflktEikiiii, 
ihe  CDclomtU— (ntnial 

luirouoding  it— were  di 


phyla,     li 

in  accoidancr  with  the  Pelnu 
pa»  liflhtly  over  debatable  croun 
tniioaa  slill  in  need  of  conAniutioi 


ind  has  only  one  ipcrtun 
We  nuy,  with  Sedgwick,  ii 

(auch  ..niclure.  W  the  g. 

piobably  have  been  four  In 

(ore^iadowtd  in  tame  Cocl 
ipcnure,  and  by  thedcv(ki{ 
along  which  food  is  iwrDI:i 
malbn  ol  Ihc  1 


lof  tb 


rliipse  ai 


rchenleron)  is  not  >o  divided, 
;  OS  bolli  moulh  and  >nu>. 

m  of  poucfaa  ihti  ptcised 
le  the  ihiclitntd  body-well 
Hichn  of  some  CoeteiKcra. 

and  radially  dtspoKd  (bovc 
of  this  tavlly  inlo  a  gut  il 

'Ai  ends  of  a  ciliated  channel 
■uppose  Ibe  apptoii- 


the  radially  lymmclricsl  Coelen 

InuSBt  opposite  ends  of  Ihe  long  axia.  We  further  suppose  thai 
dI  the  four  coclomlc  pouchn  one  was  in  front  of  the  OKnith 
one  behind  the  anus,  and  one  on  each  side.  Such  an  animsl 
if  it  ever  eiisled,  probably  lived  near  Ihe  surface  ol  the  lea.  am 
evcD  here  it  may  hiive  changed  iia  neduuid  mode  ol  locomolioi 

would  have  been  accentuated,  and  the  orgauiani  shaped  inori 
definitely  inlo  three  segmenti,  namely  (1)  a  prcoral  icgmeai 


iei;  (3)   a  poiteri 


e  poslen 


WD— a  right  and  left 
Each  of  these  cavities  pianmably  ncmcd 

waste  products  to  the  cilerior  by  a  pore.  There  was  probably 
a  nervous  aiea,  with  a  tuft  ol  cilia,  at  the  anicrioc  endi  while, 
at  allevcaisinforma  that  remained  pelagic,  the  ciliated  oervoos 
tracts  ol  tbc  rest  ol  tbe  body  may  be  aupposcd  to  have  become 
arranged  In  bands  around  the  body-segments-  Sucli  a  lorfn  ^ 
this  is  roughly  represealed  to-day  by  the  AclimilrKka  larva 
ol  ?lufffm>,  the  importance  of  which  hai  been  brought  out 
by  Mallertnan.  But  only  slight  modlGcatioiu  are  required  10 
produce  the  Tttnaria  larva  of  the  Enteropneusta  and  other 
larvae,  including  the  special  type  thai  is  inferred  from  the 
DifUtrula  Uival  Maget  of  recent  [srma  lo  have  dumctcriacd 


the  iDceslor  of  the  Echinoderms.  We  cannot  enter  here  into 
all  the  details  of  comparison  between  these  larval  formi;  amid 
much  that  is  hypolbelical  a  few  homologiei  are  widely  accepted, 
and  tbe  preceding  account  will  show  iht  kind  of  relation  that  Ihe 
Echinoderuis  bear  (o  other  animals,  including  what  are  now 
luually  regarded  a*  tbe  aoceston  of  the  Chordata  (to  which 
back -boned  animals  belong] ,  ai  well  bs  Ibe  nature  ol  the  evidence 
that  their  study  hat  been,  or  may  be,  made  to  yield.  How  the 
bypotheilcal  Diflaimlii  became  an  Echinoderm,  and  how  the 
primitive  Echinoderms  diverged  in  structure  10  as  to  form  the 

in  the  following  patapaphs :  — 
Conliniiig  our  attention  to  that  form  ol  DIflnnIa  (Kg.  6)  which. 


.  ._,._       _ olDiplnmJij.  Thecreature 

bcenafloiliaganimair    Thedliatedbandsare  not  drawn, 
logical  dau  that  iu  weclal  leatnrcs  were  as  lollowr— The  anterior 
cof  lomic  cavity  was  srtiolly  or  laniaUy  divided,  aod  from  each  hail 
a  duct  led  10  inecxterior.  opemngat  a_porcntar  tbc  middle  line  of 
Ihe  luck-    The  middtecavilies  were  smalln'.aDd  thcducw  Irom  tbcis 

become  BO  at  a  ■liihtlv  Liter  uage.    Tbe  DDilcriar  cavitica  were  tlw 
largest,  but  wlut  fud  LKCome  of  (heir  original  opening  to  the  ejacrior 


"  -  '-  -miild*D01  be  .-'-  - 
IS  probably  ci 


laporilEli 

e  walls  ol  the 

'  "      lefinite 

Some 

i.  caKium  cvbonate 
for  (he  dcpositioB  of 

Hie  of- 1  he  structural 


n  may  be  galbered  froc 

taa  by  that  end  that  tin  Difl* 

t,  by  the  pok,  liin  (hat  wauU  U...  _— 

nimy  oisbil  but  a  link  lo  ooe  adt,  Ita  right 
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—the  puHH  ol  the  moulh  lomnb  the  uppnr  wctiux  {Sf.  7). 
As  il  puscdup  akHU  the  Ml  «dc,  tbc  lut  auchl  hold  ol  Ihc  tdt 


piriEUl  aiul).  A>  Ihe  gul 
orilpd.  El  pmud  inwanU  thr 
ntddte  of  tht  left  poitcrict 
carioni  o(  (he  Diplnirula ,  ind 
drew  the  whoJr  towards  ihc 

pRWd  down  by  (he  itamach 
towardi  the  Rxed  end  d  the 


Pif-l 


J°^3?^E^h""«n;", 

j..-.i»,...-.     kj~.j^,.  M-lrilajilu  (lii.  6),    The 


AAmnr  end,    Oq  the  brond  dj 


the  periphen  being  (he  «nufl.   The  two  uihcr  openingi  are  minutCp 

eenalnly  the  watcT-pore.  while  that  nearer  the  anui  ii  retarded  as  ■ 
genital apenurr.  Which  of  the coeloniiccavltictthia last  ii connerled 

the  Eenital 


at  npndiKilK  cclli. 
I,  atofl^  vrhieh  these  0| 


il>ryonic  development  of  recent  cchino- 
—  ,L--  .1 u„>  -  sn^ic  duct  and 


lich  form  the  "  doml  mex 

ihcory,  enclosed  the  panel 

oni  the  nnterior  codom,  it  IS  possible  (rH  the  genitil  produc 
cvelopcd  from  the  lining  cells  ri  that  cavity,  and  ihal  il 

jm  the  water-sac.   The  conciesctnce  of  these  pores  can  I 

lal  symntetiy  the  original  function  of  tlw  duct  «<  losi.  ai 


a'Jd"the    '1 
Sunder  two 


Fia.  9.-^immi^jnrif  ^jt  of  (he  groove),   while   further 

In    which    the    thecal   plates  „,    .mall    Jointed    processes    called 

b«de,inith.lood-poove«|T  "bn.chk.le. -(11,-9);     In  the  other 

nol  yet  naularly  amnced.  group  Ihc  grooves  do  not  (end  u 

The  bnchiolcs  ate  not  drawn-  raven  to  stretch  tnrr  ihe  (hecA  is  Id 

udCmI  ih!  Mutlirtg.  10)-  '         '"""*    "" 

These  Isrs  types  ate,  in  (he  main,  comlaled  viih  (wo  giadual 
diffEientiatiansin  IheminulE  KructuRot  the  (heal  ptaics-  Origin- 
ally ihe  calcimus  snbMince  ol  (he  ^tes  <t(eceom)  ,»as  (urrccd 

by  inegulai '-   — —  "  ' — ■— '   — ' '-* ''- 

...'.-.-•  i-:r-.-  -.--,-  [p  ([ii:Vi 


d  with  Buld! 


'     "   "     ■   s  (he  order — Diploporila.     In  the  latttr  group  (fig    lo) 


issing  each  suluit  naiwnUv  «CI 
led  Rhombilera.   Al  first  (he  gr 


vaKular  and  iilood-vas- 
cular  systems,  testified 
to  their  Felmatoioan 
ancestry.  The  ciliated 
grooves,  no  longrr  needed 


D.— Ci  iracriaai-a/WT , 


bnchioles.    (Adapted  fRUJvtslJ 
the  colleciion  o(  food,  dcwd  ow. 

_..(icanalsoveriyingihermdiil,en» 

(he  [heealplales  dtgenetai  ed  into  spicules.   TV 


flattened  (iig.  ■ 

aI,  prolccled  by  cOTeri 


..  _-.  Ihe  hvE  ciliilcil  gmm 
the  thecal  plates  nibo-  ihas 

...,--   - --   - Ji   frm  tV 

lloorinf-platcs  of  (h*  grooves  <fig,  ii,  A),    The  mnnbUm  <4  iH 
ltoorinB-pla(cs  (o  (he  ambulacial  ossicle)  o(  a  starfish  ■■  ao  eu« 

wateT-tanalsandiheltbtanches  (podia).    On  the  thinly  platei]  sia^ 

interra.£al  nreH^^^Tll,  B).     These  ate  likely  to  h^n  hn 
produced  by  (he  not  genitaL  gland),  which  may  have  cxnw^ 

under  4Lde  Noolhcr  way  out  for  them  isauiarent,  >nd  it  b  chi.' 
Ihar  EifnAijfrTwasnottwrmanenilyandioHdIy  fiaedto  theBea-&>' 
change,  nnfonunatdy  difficult  iq  Min* 
ir  in  the  modetn  cmbryoa.     \Vr  aupf^H 


h  (orr 


19  £^ri» 


which  a| 


ECHINODEKMA 

iMcnct.  by  utiiiic  Iged  in  iinaly  Ikmak  tW  ninih,  Hrvive'  .      .  ~     . 

d  theit  podk  gradiutljr  ipcdiltied  u  SKkiDf  (tM,    Such  ■  Im 
. ,  tUl*  «Qvn  om  ill  covcring-pUto  fHd  atnphicd,  would  bv 


877 


Ftc  is.-^EAioasUr.    A.  Mppet  or  onf  wrfMn  erf  fi.  BifAjf 

roove%,  but  rrmovnl  Inim  ihr  Glhen,  whith  ihow  ocily^ibr  Aairift] 

t'iC  h  mverin^platn  on  H^t  poiteHof  aDdhBhlantetior  rcnd-ftroovt 
l<f(  hind  IB  dw  dnwliig),    Tbe  *  d«KKe>  Iht  poullon  ol  lilt  IcU 

larfish  wilhoul  more  ado  tfig.  ii.  B);  but  the  «-urchiu  proni 
L  mon  dUKcuLt  problem,  on  iirhiiji  aglMJwidaru  thtdi  no  Uahi 
^n  Upper  Silurian  cchinmd,  hoirevcr.  Paliu<iiiici,s.  it  believefTb 
A'.  J.  Sollai  and  W.  K.  Spemi  10  have  had  in  iit  ambulacra  a 
nneraiwellaianoulcnerioofpiaiea.    I'-'--' ' 


Falai^itiiu  the  coveringplatn  coi 

pcrroanenity  over  (he  whole  groove,  *n\it  inc  pooia  utuea  uiroai 
»lita  between  them.  In  more  tvjMcai  cdiinoidi  tbe  ooveriiu-plalG 
Lilane  remained  to  form  the  ordioary  afnbulacni  plataa,  wniLe  tb 
nuoriog-plafei  d'uappeared,  the  canala  and  other  orgaiu  nmaimn 
aabelurc.  Inany  raie  wehavetoadmitacloaureof  the  integumsp 
ovtr  tbe  ciliated  givove  (liE-  li,  D,  f)  juat  ag  iq  holothuriana, 
thia  ii  DecetKliaicd  by  anatomical  evidence^  Tb«  Knital  v 
la  both  Aiteroidca  and  EohinonkA  would  retain  tbv  latcrr 


aboial  pole  by  ■  number  oi  (^Lea. 

Analyiii  ej  EtliiiiHltrm  CidnuMrt.—Regirding  [he  Echino 
4trmt  aa  a  whole  Id  tbe  light  a[  (he  lategDliig  account,  wc  mtj 


,  Google 
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Order,!.  Gv^dMh.— Tbcci  campniil  ii 

jlld.*u™lly"lhJ^'lh^7  plain 'and  num.  "l 
ephlKcal  Uld  nuy  be  nntinuFd  on  one  or  tin 

ll(_ndnic)«id>c.     TbcK  eatiriHind  Co  Jukcl 


ECHINODERMA 


II»;    probabiy 

rood^ETODvet  are  eiotbecii.  i.«.  tre  Arvtcri&I  oui  irom  ihe  ihcra  on 
jflnudktceletalpraceHef  (brnchloki)-    Thev  cither  arc  cL«t  rothc 


■cpirated   frfim   the  oral  centre   by   hyporhccal   paiu 

Hi  Eoldl  and  Knndt  at  right  aagltt  ta  (he  HiEum  oL  ejic  i 
platet:  in  hfaher  forma  the  Kcreom-roldi  arc  in  part  iprcialii 
pcctini-rlianKK  FamiUca:  Echinojphaeridfle:  Conurocyn 
UicncynelHdie;  Tianciinidae:  MalocyKidie;  Clyptocyx 
with  fUEhfamiii.  Edunoencrininac,  CallDcyttinac.  Clyptocynini 
■liich  enniplet  mn  Ckrirocriniu  {Ar.  lo)  and  Cyilobiaiiitj 
vkich  JaekeldediKe*  the  UaHoida; Cuy«:rinidac 

Order  4.  Aferiu, — I^BUiiitniui   nmmctry   aHrctf   the 
grooveaand  thecal  platet;  probablyalao  the  nrrvciandambul 


■dcr  s-  Viplepitna. 
Tadial  thecal  platci 


race  *jf  canals  folda,  rhoinba 


t.  JVwiMHaitJifti.— Fomite!  TroeMBcrinidu,  Eleoihtni- 


1Sd~ 


n  ubnaed  ia  thu  of  F.  A.  Bather  Iitm 
It  oJ  Wachunuth  and  Springer  auiBljr  ia  tke 
,h  infnhaiali  or  meet  thereof  fnrn  (boar  11 

preaeni.  Thcie  two  Kria  alao  differ  Ins 
iruol  t)icab*ctiulncTVHmtnL     O- Jaetd 

criimidi  into  the  orden  dadocriruidc*  ui 
■nw  beinc  the  Canerati  of  Wachmaih  ud 

DTihe  pKient  clarification),  and'  the  latter  comfnainG  all  the  rci. 
Americaa,  German  and^ritiifa  authon.   The  familio  are  euuct, 

"subStal,  UnKrS-a.—CnnaMa  in  which  the  bur  cmin 
of  DB  only,  the  aboial  piolon^Iioni  0I  the  chambered  oeiaii  briw 
intejTodiaj;  Dcwcolumoaliare  inimduced  at  lhee:rtrcaic  DreBHl 
cudodlKicem.  '^ 

Order  I.  l/tiucydia  /uifiiiufa.— Monoo'dica  in  vhich  te 
ihinal  am  lo  confined  Eo  thepaiinaandoccauonalintercaiaiedaiBh^ 

aupn-tcfniiul  and  not  ri'etdlv  united.  Familiri:  HybociilHlii. 
StcpkiHcrinidae.  Keterocnnidie,  Cakrocrinidae,  Plaocrni-ilK. 
ZophocrinidaCp  Kaplocrinidae.  Allanciinidae,  SyrnbaihccriBi^t^ 
Belen>nociinidae.PlKatocrinidae,H  yocrinidae  (ieceni).5»ccocoBudn 
Order  >.  ilrfmutu.-^Manocyclia  with  donol  cup  priiniiiiTh 
confined  fo  the  palina  andnnoccasional  iiiisleaiiali  lepmea  «Ji4: 
portFoni  of  the  proaimal  brachials  and  their  ambulocraU  tend  to  he 
rijiidly  incorporated  in  the  Ibeca^  Annt  fork  once  to  tfaticE.  and  faetr 
Dinnuleson  each  or  cm  every  other  biodiial'  BB  foaed  to  ^  a  or  1. 
riHiif  and  Acrocnnidie  offer  peculiar  exceptiona  to  iki 
kj  Familiet:  [HatycrfnldaetHeacrinidae.  AcTTicriBidac- 
3>  UaiutytlKa  CnauroM.— Monocyclica  in  wbich  the  irw. 

•■■u  uiicn  the  Hcceedinf,  ordcrt  of  brochiali  are  inco ---'  ■■- 

interbrochblt  in  the  dorvl  cup.  while  the  correfpoodiQa 

are  rither  incorporated  in.  or '  ■-■ —    ■'■- 

ambulacmli;   all  thecal  platea  ,         .  ..  ...    _    . 

the  earliest  forms  but  ipeedilv  becominc  cloae,  and  prod UCTH  a  licid 

theca:  nKxHbandiegminalfood-gnxivndoied;  ormt  pinBubu. 

Sob-ordcri.  IfcfHrinifijBI.— RRIncantactallrouixlTfirH  InhM 

uiually quadtingular.  Familin;  Cltpiocrinidae.  Melaerinidae. 

PaieLluJcrinldaG,    ClooocnnidBet    bucalyplocrirudfta.     Dofab- 

Sab-order  IL  BalmrlnMia.—RV.  •epanled  by  a  heptinxvl  aail: 
irtt  bnchlal  uiually  quadraniular.  FamilKi:  f  ]>i«KH«lae. 
Xenoeriiiidae.  CarpocnnMae,  Bamndeocriaidaa.  Codoctiaidae. 

Sub-ordet  liL  AaiimniMla.—RK  lepatated  by  a  bcntaal 
anal!  Snt  brachial  uuaDy  beutonaL  Faiulieii^Iaaf 
crinidae.  Atnphoracrinidae. 

S«b4lau  II.  D>c>e/icii.~<:rifloidea  In  which  the  baae  conaua  d 
BB  and  IBB.  the  latter  beinf  liable  to  atiophy  or  fuaioa  wiib  il* 
prfuimale.  but  the  aborat  prolon^tiont  of  the  chambered  Brna 
are  alwayt  radial;  new  cofumtuli  niay  or  may  not  be  uitrodocadia 
the  prouinal  end  of  the  ttem. 

Order  I.  Di/yclica  /nufaiuifa,— Dicyclica  in  which  the  ilon 
primitively  ij  confined  to  the  patina  and  occaHonal  inteev 
anaU.  anif  no  other  platei  ever  occur  between  RR  (Grade;  _  _ 
llscta):  Br  may  be  incorponted  in  the  cup.  with  or  withoat  iBr. 
but  never  ri^dl^p  and  their  conetpondiiia  ambulacrala  rcaaia 
flupra'tesminal  (Grade:  Articulata);  new  coTumnali are  latrodyced 

Sub-Didcr  i,  CwflLpcnitf^M- — Teamen  ttout  with  coonieuoa 
Dralt.  Familici:  Caiabotrinidae.  Palaeocrinidae,  EuHiif^ 
crinidae.  Sphaerocr-m<ljc.  Cyatht  -'  "  -  ■  '^^ 
CmtaluHnidae.    Codiaciinidae,    Ci 


mfpoodina  aiabifiacfia 


.3 


Sub-order  ii.  DndrMWaaJdio.— Term  »!>"■  Sexible,   1 
connicuout  orah.   Famili —   " — ' '-^^-  » 

Lophocriaidae.    Scaphioc 


Google 


ECHINODBRMA  879 

iBCDrponlfd  in  Ebc  donai  cup.  nlber  b 

mav  occur  bclmnRR.  Ttiiihd  flciibk, 
tad  cumeiDus  Hnill  inunibullcnlK 
pniiiniilc.  sficuluiiiii  with  IBBTvliich 
ID  (he  *duli. 
AU  (he  P 


vhile  the  Wooiaic  and  telcr  romu  luvc  (I 
oIlKr  poinu  nl  diHcrcncc,  B  th>t  it  it  HH 
Rally  detanded  from  the  foniwr.  But  u 

'  Cndc  a.  Impmalt.-¥u^et:  tchlhr 
■lid  TKUcnaidUjCmhap* apablft tH 
Cndciv  Pinala.— Faniiliea:  Apiocriiud 
crnUi  Bouri^iwlleriiiidic  wkh  rcaiM . 
AnWoliwUe,  AcIlnoitmridAe.  Thau 
nmu  faniliH  indudc  frtt-mffvinf  fc 
bkA^Jv  derived  fron  diffeteni 


ndiin,  on  onl  ■uriace.  chMrd  by  valvuli 
(iKwIly.  if  HOI  alwayt.  prevni)  b«>Rn  m 
Aiclacrinidac.  CyaihKynidH.  Edriaaiti 
All  Pilaeoioic.  The  Bruclun  and  inpoc 
been  diiciiHed  above  Ifitt.  1  >.  11). 

Grade  S.  ELGUTHEROZOA— Echimc 
which  iiu)'  be  bul  illiblly  or  n«  al  all  lal 
any  portion  o(  in  lurlace.  but  !•  luually  pU 

coflveyed  by  a  Hibveciive  lyfUm  it  ciliaix 
dlTeccly  by  rhe  mouth.  The  ami  >hen  pi 
and  apfvoBchea  tbe  mouih  only  to  a  lew 
abormi  iietvom  Byilein,  if  indeed  i1  be  pmi 

fo^iion.  but^HtllyTrc  ianHK»l  luhe-li 

The  cliaea  ol  Ihe  Ekuihrnwn  proba 
IriMi  diflrreni  bnnchn  of  the  Pclmmoi 
nlaiisa  ii  nn  tieir.  but  ibe  order  in  whic 
believed  lobe  from  the  more  primirimoL ,      ..   ,   

ClaNLHtikOTBUaUHIila.— EJciiikWDUanMiiiillyelaii(altakia(  '  wrfuc  ol  Ihe  body  and  thai  n 


■^I'^WK^l'—  *" 


ECHINODERMA 

il       Subcla*  11. 

t)    move,  (hough  open 

I 


oir  the  nyi.  but  not  by  papubc 


mlaiA  rwilher  fcniral  clancla  nor  Apt- 
ion  miv  be  (hrough  cicli*  &t  tfa«fakiH 


ioB  of  Ilw  OpUnnfa 

ThF''id  lowing  Ubnue  ii  fawd  •■ 
J.  BrU.  J.  W.  Crexwy.   B.  SrtfB. 

id.     Eninct  riiaili»  mirknl  t. 

Ft  Bpvdalucd  iDio  matitE^  raAftl  or 


bubcnioll 


the  iinnipn  ol  E.  Hsnl 
J.aE.  Pnricr.aiHlA.  E 

Grade  A.  Pa/ofWi.rM.— <,u.^ 
.ntebne;  pbtnof  diik  not  y< 
ernitil  ■hleHB. 
S»i(  a.AaaiUcliia  (  -  Lyuphlu  nc! 
qiifotfi],  iTOOve  uncovH^  by  vcnuHj  u 
t  PTDtailericlu.  t  PiolOphiundiF. 
StHge  5,  ZytBaiiltia^ — Ambulirnli  (wxHi'Ie 

F*niili«':   t'ophiurii^kb"  f  Upwonhiridirrf'Fm 
t  PiiluuniiKiiniiliiF,  t  Eotuididu.  t  Filacaphiamy 
Cnde  B.  CJtpliiirtt.—Ambalttnl  min  luied  to  torn 
rilh  definite  articular  sur(ace>:   nwuib.  ndial  and  nai 
leveloped,  thiHi(h  not  ill  need  be  pmcnc  in  any  one  Ion 
Older  I.    SIrtfliipliiMnit.-~Rayt  limplt  tad  capable 
Iiice  (he  vmcbnc  inicobte  by  a  baD-aad-fockat  joini : 
B«>nc4e(eK>  devekmrd.     Fimiliei:    t  Onych- 
^■tcrine,  OphiohFliiJiie.  OphioKotecidae,  Ophio< 
idyiddae.  Kemicuryalidae,  Attrophiuridaci   un- 
clatiilied  (eaen,  (^  Optiilmiu,  OpkuKtuaio. 

oltier  1.  ZytufU-m.—tttyt  ilmple  and  pre- ' 
vented  from  colhng  by  proceiHe*  on  (he  venebral 
jointi  (fi|,  ifl):  dorul,  ventral  and  laiecal  arm- 

smple.    pointing  towardi   the  cod   at   Ibe 

nu(idae>.  Ophiorrpididae. 

Sdborder  ii.  W«w/*i»nM.— Spinei  may  be     -.^    ,,      ,  

vartouily  elaborated  and  are  let  man  a(  ^*^,  i^iS 

conTidae.  Oohioth^bidae.  ^  ^  ^^]o^£2^ 

ncel/w  ^  Prokmalioia. 
ir-ltaia  'a«. 

, otbra.   B,  Diatal       jgiM. 

FedBccd:  uine*  nduced  or  abrnt.  Fanii-       .(acK 

Eumlidir,    CorjDoocephalidae,    AMro-  '■  Ventnl)^ 

ae.  Aiinaicheintdae.  Attronycidae,  ■ 


ahape;  ventnri  ann^lBtet.  and  o4« 


The  Siluriaa  i«n«a  Eaclaiia 


■bercbiihi 


_  (he  iay«  pTttly  ledured  and  m 

are  a  [ew  lai^  donal,  lateral  and  vniial 

Elate*,  and  a(  the  anain  o4  the  latter  ei 
UKC  podia  with  a  iranubr  or  [filed  iki 
There  are  live  prominent  mouth-vhiddt  ar^  _ 
■eparate  madrepnrite  on  the  v<?niral  Hirfaee,  Th«e  (eiwrs  at 
tlK  C(4opkiurao  grade  in  reipeci  el  eaicnul  plariat.  M  it  la  IB 
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,Google 


3ttk  ef  FalaatlilaQ  (N«  York  ■hI  Loodon.  i»k)-     

tmtlw  h«rT  mcntMiDCiJ  coDlaln  vtry  lul\  bibLiognpbH.  Hnd 

derou  hu  law  mimy  ycari  bfcq  publUbed  La  ibc  Zoaioritai  Rttor4 
(LoodoaJ.  (F.  A.  B.) 

BCHIMU8  (Ct.  lot  "  btdfc-hog  "  ot  "  tek-urchia  "),  in  uchi- 
IcctoK.  tbe  convn  mouldiag  which  nipponi  the  kbuui  of  the 
Doric  oolomn.  The  term  la  lemclimes  given  to  Ihc  atdo  ol  (he 
Ionic  capiul,  npccially  when  curved  »iih  ihe  egg-and-taniue 
auichmcDl-    The  origia  of  ihii  use  of  the  word  in  uchitedurc, 

BCBlUKOtDBA  (Cr.  \xa.  uldcr,  ind  tApi,  tul),  the  loo- 
logioi  Duae  [or  a  imill  group  oF  muine  animalt  ohicb  ihoB 
Id  their  Lirval  life-history  a  ccrtaio  d^ree  of  segmentation,  ubd 
are  thertfrar  grouped  by  lome  aulhori  tics  as  AoneLids.  Formerty, 
together  with  the  SipuocukHdea  and  Priapuloidea,  they  made  up 
Ihe  class  Gcphyrca.  but  on  Ihe  ground  that  they  retain  In  the 
adult  a  Urge  preanl  lobe  (the  proboscis),  that  they  have  anal 
vetidcs.  thai  Iheir  anus  is  lerminal,  that  bcIk  are  found,  and 
Gaally  thai  Ibey  an  segmented  in  Ihe  Iwal  ilagc,  they  have 
been  icmovcd  from  Ihe  diss,  which  by  the  proposed  fuiiher 
separation  of  ibe  Piiapuloidea  on  BCcounl  of  their  unique  nnal 
and  rcproduclive  oijans,  hu  praclicaliy  ceased  10  exist. 

Echluroids  art  animals  of  moderate  site,  *uying  lou^ly 
from  one  lo  six  or  icvcn  cenUmettes  in  lenflh,  eidiuivc  of 
the  proboscis.  Thb  organ  is  capable  of  very  conuderable  ei- 
Itniion,  and  may  alliin  a  length  in  Bomilia  tiiidis  of  about  a 
Bctre  and  I  haU  (fig.  i).     It  is  grooved  ventially  and  ciliated. 

to    the    body  Ihe 


ECHINUS— ECHIUROIDEA 


I 


£f*ia 

nubyasingle 

or  do 

uble  Hog  of 

The  skin  ia 

tisnaUy     wrinkled. 

and 

n  B.  tindii. 

TMalaticma  loaia- 

IcH. 

Tk.  i««,». 

Ham 

npa  arctica. 

and 

n  the   larva 

of  ma 

of  a 

BimiUia  viridU.  RoL 

9:B,  9.C0I0U 

.    A  nalr  of 
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I  is  eitrtided.  This  organ  carefully  searches 
the  Drighbouihood  lor  panicles  of  food.  When  these  ere  lound 
Ihe  grooved  proboscis  folds  Its  »iUs  inuards.  and  Ihe  cilia  pass 
the  panicles  down  the  tube  thus  formed  10  the  moulh.  Echiu- 
Toida  alio  move  by  eitending  the  ptobcocis.  which  takes  hold  oE 
•ome  filed  object,  and,  Ihcn  conlrsciirg,  draws  the  body  for- 
wards.    Recently  it  has  been  shown  that  EctiMrui  swimi  btcly 


c.  ndng  for  looHDOIIon  both  ihe  prolmeis  ndk 

of  Ihe  muades  of  its  body-wall.  The  aitiiak 
described  aa  "  gyniory,"  and  the  anieriar  end  b  always  ontf 
foremost.  Those  species  which  do  WH  bunvw  usually  oHBri 
'  Baud  ves  ID  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  under  slosa,  oratliaBii 
ipty  Mollusc  or  Echinid  shells.  They  anoccaskiDalIyiv£l| 
fishermen  let  bait. 

'  thin  cuiide  covom  Ihe  cptdeniiB.  atil 
glands.  '  Benealb  Ihe  efMaroBia  is  i  hft 
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pharyna.. 


in  of  sous. 


rcular  mutcles.  Ihcn  a  layer  of  loneitaiSoal,  and  finaJly  in  v*w 
lalayerof abliqueniiiicle>libres.  Tbeinner lueof  IhisvuKiil^ 
is  lined  by  a  layer  of  epilhdium.  The  coclamic  bedy<avil)  ■ 
iovs.     Il  doe*  not  extend  into  ihc  proboscis,  which  is  a  ^ 
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upofmUKle  fibres  and  cooBcciive  tissue.     Manywfl 
:  cpidermia.    ThecUisied  ventxal  Kroove  of  1  he  phta 
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OKt^lh  aBWrl«^'aod'pMerk>rly  (H*L  JaimoD.  2hL  JiM 

oJ.,   iBw).    The  alimenlary  canal  la  divisaile  Into  ("ffft 

l-gut  and  hind-gul.  and  the  Ant-naaKd  can  be  further  mM 

into  pharyni,  oesophagus,  gisiard  and  cop,  laainly  «  biiulaf^ 

la    The  mid-gul  u  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  idaM 

:.  fiom  which  inet  the  colbleral  Jnlesiine  or  stphon.  a  •BHf 

ahich  leioins  the  allmenUTv  canal  lower  down.    SudIe 

collateral  intestinesarcfamiliir  in  the Echin>dsBi>deenaiaIUychi«> 
(CapiieDidael.  The  iccium  receives  the  openinfi  of  a  pair  of  ^ 
.1. .-..: 1^  iheaaal  vesidts.    Eachco— ■—  -^  - ' *«* 


:hataclenslic  ortani.  the  anal  vesicles.    Eac 
Lube,  the  lipi  td  whose  ivngs  lermi^au  ia 
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chloraptiyll. 
i,  Pveachrnuto 

i,  ImtHine.  Then;  .IT  no  ■prill, ltd 

I,  Vudeterent.  sanglu,    bul    gartlun- 

J,  I Mcnvl  opening  o(  vu  defcnru.  «11»  «fc  mllBHf  uiu- 

■.  Tlie  Ml  anal  vniele.  10™lj'  ''""I  'he  nrrve. 

■,  SptcmiKBOl  in  Ihe  body-avUy.  eoidi.     The  veiural  cort 

They  ncape  Ima  ihc  coclomlc  fluid  nod  1  here ,  develop,    Whtii 

The  feinale  1^  thr  normal  Eehluroid  aiTuclurv.'  bul  Ihe  nule  it 

f*ma  Ut  lire  luuaUy  in  the  company  ol  iwo  or  thm  oihen  in  a 
■pecU!  receM  ol  (he  nephridia  of  the  rcmale.  Ita  itnjclure  may  be 
ptheilil  by  »  feference  n  fie.  i. 

Lanv.-'The  lifva  it  a  lypirtl  irochrHphcrCt  which,  tlihouffh  of  ■ 
Hmpmry  chancier,  than  ■  diitiiKi  icsinniiaiioii  of  lire  mnoblw. 
ol  Ihe  ncrvoUl  •yHen.  and  of  the  riliainl  anil  intiiKnud  tlniclum 
b  the  •kin.  ranBUini  dial  olChietopod*.    Tbc  pieonl  lobe  peiuui 


E^Vol  U^len 


lully- lamed 


dmile.    Thii  now  cicepi  ak 
ill  hoane  in  her  oephridia. 


ChiilficalfBK  and  DiilrHnUim.—'nt  Echiunidea  conxftts  of 
the  following  genera:— (i)  BmcUia  tBol.),  *ilb  lour  spedes, 
wideJy  disiribuied,  bul  ibbablliag  Ihe  lempeiate  and  waimer 
walcia  ol  each  bcinisphcn.  (1)  Eckiunis  (Cutlin-MtnevIDe), 
wilb  four  spedes.  Thii  genus  leachn  Irom  ihe  Arctic  waters 
of  both  hemisphtret  inlo  the  cooler  tempeiate  legionL  (3) 
Hamintta  [Kor.  and  Dan.),  wiib  one  ipeciea,  which  hai  been 
lalicn  in  ihe  Arctic  Sea  and  ihe  Hardanger  Fjord.  (^)  Saccesema 
(Kor.  and  Dan.)  wu  described  Inun  a  single  specimen  dredged 
about  haJl-way  betmen  Iceland  and  Norway,  (j)  Tkalaisma 
(Gaerlner,  Lamarck),  with  t1"enty^nle  species.  Tliis  genus  Is 
inthcniainadcniienortbewaiinecwaieiaol  the  globe.  Siileen 
species  are  found  only  1°  tropical  or  subtropical  seas,  three 
species  are  Mcdilemoean  {Ul.  Slal.  Neaptl,  1891)),  whilst  three 
species  are  from  the  astern  Atlantic,  where  the  temperature 
b  modified  by  Ihe  CuU  Stream  (Shipley;  see  WiUey'i  Zoihtiial 
Rtitdlt,  pan  ill.  i9i»;  Pnc.  Ziat.  Sm.  Loni.,  189S,  iB99;and 
Cumhridp  KalKral  Hiilery,  IS.).  The  lolkm-ing  are  found  in  Ihe 
British  area:— £.  paOasii  Cuirin.Mfnevilte),  Th.  Kiplmi 
(Cacrtner),  and  Th.  tankiHiri  (Hcrdman,  QJ.tf.S.,  1898). 

^^ni'fiei.— The  occurrence  of  trochosphcre  larva  and  the 
temporary  segmentation  ol  the  body  have  led  id  the  belief  that 
the  Echiuroids  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Annelids  than 
lo  any  other  phylum.  This  view  ia  strengthened  by  certain 
analomical  ami  hislological  resemblances  lo  the  gcnuBSKnmfii, 
which  in  one  spcdes,  5.  ipinma,  it  said  lo  carry  a  bifid  proboscis 
resembling  that  ol  tbc  Echiuioids.  <A.  E.  S.) 

.  or  iTsuiAnsiN,  a  monastery  of  Russian 
in  Ihe  govemment  ol  Erivan,  ihe  seat  ol  Ihe 
primate  ol  ihe  Armenian  church.  It  is  a'tualnl 
illagc  of  Vagatshapat,  in  [be  piain  of  Ihe  Aras, 
m.  W.  of  Erivan  and  40  N,  ol  Mount 
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of  buildings,  and  is  surrounded  by  brick  walls  30  It.  higb^  which 
WElb  their  loopholes  and  lowers  present  the  appearance  of  « 
fortitss.  Its  architectural  character  has  been  conuderably 
impaired  by  additions  and  alterations  in  modem  Russian 
style.    On  the  western  ude  ol  the  quadrangle  is  the  residence 
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St  the  lodgings  for  the  monks,  and  on  the  north  Ihe  cells.  The 
cathedral  is  a  small  but  fine  cruciform  building  with  a  Byiantine 
cupola  AI  Ihe  inteneciion.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  10  St 
Gregory  the  lUuminator  in  301.  01  special  inicicsl  is  the  porch, 
built  of  red  porphyry,  and  profusely  adorned  with  sculptured 
designs  somewhat  of  a  Gothic  character.  The  interior  is 
decorated  wilh  Persian  frescoes  ol  flowers,  birds  aod  scri'll-n-ork. 
Ii  is  here  that  the  Catholicus  confers  episcopal  consecration  by 
the  sacred  hand  (relic)  of  Si  Crcgoryi  and  here  every  seven 
years  he  prepares  wilh  great  solemnity  the  holy  oil  which  is  to 
be  used  Ihroughoul  the  churches  of  the  A 


Outside  ol  il 


.i4),Aleiandcrll.<i7jj),Daniel{iSo6] 
and  Norses  (i8sj),  and  a  while  marble  monument,  erected  by 
Ihc  English  East  India  Company  lo  mark  the  resling.ptacc  ol 
Sir  John  MacdonsJd  Kinneir,  who  died  at  Tabriz  in  iSjo.  while 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Fer^an  court.  The  library  of  the  mouas- 
tcry  is  a  rich  storehouse  ol  Armenian  Ulciilure  (scr  BroSKi's 
Caldttiii  de  la  HbliolUiiiK  fEuhmiadiin,  St  Petersburg,  1S40). 
Among  the  more  remarkable  manusctipts  are  a  copy  of  the 
gospels  dating  Irom  the  lolh  or  1  ilh  century,  and  ihrce  bibles 
of  the  ijlh  century.    A  lyp^found^y,  a  printing  press  and  a 

ious  and  educational  works  lor  their  co-religionisis. 
u  of  the  monastery  is  a  modern  college  and  seminary, 
to  the  east  stand  the  churches  ol  .St  Ripsime  »nd 
two  ol  Ihc  eariy  martyrs  ol  Armenian  Christlanilyi 
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denned  wottby  ef  intennenl  beside  Ihe  Mlhedral.  From  i 
distance  tbe  three  churcho  form  a  fairiy  striking  group,  and 
accordingly  tbe  TulUsb  name  lor  Ecbmiidzin  is  Uch-Kiliui, 
OT  tbe  Tbiee  Churches.  The  Iowa  of  Vaganhipal  data  Irom 
the  «th  leniuty  B.C.;  it  takei  iu  oaioe  Irom  King  Vigirsh 
(VoJofaeies],  who  in  ihe  ind  cenluiy  aj>.  choM  it  as  his  residence 
and  turrDunded  it  wiib  woUi.  Heie  the  apostle  ol  Armenia, 
St  Gregory  the  niuoiinator,  erected  >  church  in  309  and  with 
it  (he  primacy  ml  ouodatcd.  In  U4  Vagarshapat  ceased  to 
be  the  Aimenian  capital,  and  in  tbe  stb  century  tbe  patriarchal 
Hat  Has  removed  10  Dvin,  uii  then  lo  Aid.  Ilic  monatlcry 
»ai  lounded  by  Nutes  II.,  who  ruled  i'my,  and  a  resiora- 
lion  WB3  effecled  in  6t8.  Tbe  present  name  ef  tbe  monastery 
Has  adopted  instead  of  Vagartbapat  in  Ihe  loih  century.  Al 
length  in  tt4i  tbe  primate  George  brought  back  Ihe  see  lo  tbe 
original  sili,  <P.A.  K.;  J.T.  Be.) 

ECHO  (Cr.  *»«),  in  CiccW  mythology,  one  of  tbe  Orcadcs  or 
mountain  nymphs,  the  prrsonibcation  ol  ihc  acoustical  phcno' 
menoD  known  by  this  name.  She  was  beloved  by  Tan,  but 
rejected  hij  »dv*ncM.  Thereupon  tbe  angiy  god  drove  tbe 
shepherds  of  tbe  dislricl  mad;  Ihey  tore  Echo  in  pieces,  and 
scatleted  her  limbs  broadcast,  which  still  retained  the  gift  of 
toag  (LoDgus  iii.  i]).  According  to  Ovid  (if ((on.  ili.  356-401), 
Echo  by  her  incessant  lalling  having  prevented  Juno  from 
surprising  Jupiter  with  the  Mympbs,  Juno  changed  her  inio  an 
"  echo  "—a  being  who  could  nol  speak  till  she  was  spoken  lo, 
and  then  could  only  repeat  Ihe  lisl  noids  o[  the  speaker.  While 
in  this  condition  she  [ell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  and  In  grid  al 
bcr  unrequited  aDcction  waslcd  away  unlit  nothing  remained 
but  her  voice  and  bones,  which  were  changed  inio  rocks.  The 
legend]  of  Echo  aie  of  late,  probibly  Alexandrian,  origin,  and 
■he  is  first  peisonified  In  Euripides. 

In  acoustics  an  "  echo  "  ii  a  return  ol  sound  Irom  >,  rcllecting 
surface  (see  Sotmo:   Ki/cdian). 

See  F.  Wieieler,  Die  Nrmfir  Edo  (iBy).  and  NarHnts  (1856); 
r.  Decharnie  in  Darembcrg  and  Saglio't  Diawnnairi  di$  ealiqailli, 

ECBTBRHACR.  a  town  ia  the  grand  duchy  of  Luiemburg, 
n  Ibe  SUie,  close  to  the  Prussian  frontier.    Fop.  (1905)  34S4. 
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which  tbe  English  Saint  Willibrotd  converted  the  people  lo 
Christianity  in  the  lib  century.  There  ore  tbe  Benedictine 
abbey,  tbe  hospital  slmshouse,  wbich  is  said  lo  be  Ibe  oldest 
hospital  in  Europe  ciccpi  Ibe  Il«tel-Dieu  In  Paris,  and  Ihe 
church  of  St  Peter  and  Si  Paul.  The  Benedictine  abbey  has  been 
greatly  shorn  ol  Its  original  dimensions,  but  the  basilica  rcroains 
a  liir  monument  ef  Romano-Gethic  art.  The  church  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  stands  en  an  Isolated  mound,  and  for  Ihe  ascent 
uily  steps  have  been  built  in  tbe  side,  and  these  arc  welt  worn 

year.  Tbe  Inlerior  of  the  church  Li  curious  more  than  imposing, 
and  is  specially  notewoithy  only  tor  its  gloom.  Under  the  allir, 
and  below  a  white  marUc  elTigy  ol  himsttl,  lies  Saint  Willibrord, 
Echtetnach  b  famous,  bowever,  in  particular  for  Ibe  dancing 
processton  held  on  Whit-Tuesday  every  year.  The  origin  ol  ibis 
leslival  is  uncertain,  but  it  dates  at  least  Irom  Ihe  ijih  century 
and  was  probably  insiiiuied  during  en  outbreak  of  cholera. 
Nowadays  il  is  an  occasion  ol  pilgrimage,  among  Germans  and 
Belgian!  as  wdl  as  Loiemburgcis,  for  all  sick  persons,  bul 
especially  fat  the  epilcpiic  and  those  suReiine  from  St  Vitus' 
dance.  The  cetemony  1)  interesting,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  tends  all  lis  ritual  to  make  it  more  tmpodng.  The 
archbishop  of  Trier  attends  lo  r^itcsent  Germany,  and  ihc 
bishop  el  Luiemburg  Bgures  for  the  grand  duchy.  Tliere  Is  a 
teligieus  ceremony  on  tbe  Prussian  side  oi  the  bridge  over  ihe 
SOre,  and  when  ii  is  over  Ibe  congregation  cross  into  the  duchy 
to  join  the  procession,  partly  relitpous,  partly  popular,  through 
the  streets  of  the  town.  Tbe  religious  procession,  carrying 
cross  and  banners  and  attended  by  three  hundred  singers,  comes 
firsi;  chanting  St  Willibrord's  hymn.  Neit  conies  a  band  ol 
miscelisneoui  instruments  playing  as  a  rule  Ihe  old  German  air 
"  Adam  had  seven  sons,"  and  then  follow  the  dancers.  Many 
ol  tbese  are  young  and  full  of  life  and  health  and  dance  for 
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three  stepe  forward  ajul  two  back;  five  steps  ai 
make  one  in  advance.  This  becomes  especiaUy  Irving  a 
flight  ol  steps  mounting  to  the  little  church  where  the  pn 
ends  in  [iodI  ol  the  shiine  of  the  great  saint.  There  are  suty 
steps,  bul  it  lakes  three  hundred  le  leacb  the  top  for  the  final 
lime.  It  is  said  that  tbo«e  who  fall  from  age  or  weadacSB  han 
to  be  dragged  out  ol  Ibe  way  by  onlookers  or  Aey  irould  b* 
trampled  lo  death  by  the  succeeding  waves  of  daacers.     Tbe 

■aid  to  take  as  much  as  five  hours  in  its  acnmplisbraEnt-  lA 
olden  days  the  abbey  was  the  goal  ol  the  processioA,  aiwl  King 
WiUiam  I.  ol  the  Netherlands— great-grandlatber  of  QKra 
Wilhclmjna—changcd  the  day  Irom  Tuesday  to  Sunday  to  tlnl 
a  working  day  should  not  be  lost.  This  reform  did  ml  aasvel, 
and  the  ancient  order  was  restxued.  Some  critics  sec  in  Ibe 
dancing  procession  of  Echtcmacb  merdy  tbe  survival  of  Ibe 
spring  dance  of  the  heathen  races,  but  at  any  rate  it  invents  Ibe 
little  town  with  an  interest  and  importance  that  would  otfaeriaise 
be  lacking. 

ECHUCA,  a  borough  of  the  ewuily  of  Rodney,  Viciari*, 
■     '    "         '  "  "    li  Melbourne.    Pop.  (i9or)  40JS. 
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by  bridge  with  Manna,  on  tbe  New  South  Wales  aide,  wbeatc 
a  railway  runs  to  Deoiliquin.  Tbe  town  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Murray  River  railway  and  Ihe  entrepot  of  Ibe  ovcrlaiid  jntep- 
coloni^  Uade;  it  has  large  wool  states,  saw-mills,  coach  lactaiies, 
btewetiei  and  soap-worka.  The  rich  igrieulluial  dBUict  it 
noted  lot  its  vineyards. 

CCIJA,  a  town  ol  southern  Spain,  in  Ibe  ptovince  of  Seville; 
on  the  Cadii-Ciordovii  railway  and  tbe  lell  bank  ef  Use  rivet 
Genii.  Pop.  (1900}  14.371.  Tbe  river,  thus  far  nsvigalile.  is 
here  crossed  by  a  fine  old  bridge;  and  the  antiqully  of  the  ion 
betrays  itself  by  ibc  irrcgularily  of  iis  arrangement,  by  its  wafis 
and  gateways,  and  by  ils  numerous  inscriptions  and  other  relio. 
Its  chief  buildings  Include  no  fewer  than  twenty  oonvenu,  mostly 
secularised.  Tbe  principal  square  is  surrounded  with  pillared 
petticDCS.  and  has  a  fountain  in  tbe  centre;  and  along  the  river 
bank  there  tuns  a  line  promenade,  planted  with  poplar  trees 
and  adorned  with  stnt ues.  From  an  early  period  the  shoemakers 
ef  Ccija  have  been  in  high  repute  IhrouehCFUl  Spain;  woollen 
clolb.  flannel,  linen  and  silks  are  also  loanufaclurcd.  The 
vicinity  is  fertile  in  com  and  wine,  and  cotton  is  cultivated. 
The  belt  ia  to  great  that  Ihe  spot  has  acquired  tbe  lobriquet 
ef  El  Sarin,  ot  Ihe  "  Frying-pan  "  ol  Aodnlusia.  Ecija,  called 
£inya  by  tbe  Arabs.  Is  the  ancient  .4  ififti,  which  was  raised  10  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  colony  wiih  the  iiik  cf  Aat"l'  Firma,  Ac- 
cording to  Ptuiy  and  Fomponius  Uela,  who  both  wrote  in  the  isi 
eeniury  a.c,  il  was  the  rival  ol  Cordova  and  Seville.  II  local 
tradition  may  be  believed,  11  was  vlihed  by  Ihe  ^Kittle  Paul, 
who  converted  bis  liosiess  Sanla  Xantrppa;  and,  according  la 
one  version  ef  bis  Ule,  il  was  tbe  sec  ef  tbe  famous  St  Ciisfiia 
(».».!  in  the  3td  century. 

BCR,  JOHAHH  KAIEH  Ci48«-iS43).  Cemu  theidaslao. 
Ibe  most  Indefatigable  and  Important  opponent  ot  Martin 
Lutber,  waa  born  on  the  13th  ol  November  uS6  at  Eck  in 
Swabia,  from  which  place  he  derived  his  idditional  tumune, 
which  be  himself,  after  i;o5,  always  modlSed  Into  Eckins  cc 
Ecdus,  i.e. "  ol  Eck."  His  father.  Michael  Maler,  was  a  peottnl 
and  bailia(..lnlfliii>iii)  of  the  village.  The  boy's  educ&iioa  was 
undertaken  by  his  uncle  Marlin  Maler,  parish  [niest  at  Rothe>- 

univctsily  of  Heidelberg,  and  subsequently  lo  those  otTQUngen, 
Colegne  and  Freiburg  in  Ibe  Breiigau.  His  academic  carter 
was  to  rapidly  successful  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  be 
was  already  doctor  and  proleisoc  ol  Iheotogy.  During  this 
period  he  was  distinguished  lor  his  opposition  to  the  scbatastk 
philosophy;  and.  though  he  did  not  go  to  all  lengtbi  with  the 
'      '      "  (i/adirnt)  ol  bis  day.  his  fits!  wntk — Ltfiat 


Kfij)— 


idhilnctlyua Ibdtiide.    TUaaiiitadc 


Uyua  Ibdtiide. ,  Tl 


ECKERMANN 


bMMsbt  Ua  mto  cee£kt  wilb  the  Knitc  of  the  univunty, 

tdl-taaiiaxB  pcrlups  tuiluni  ia  ou  »  young  and  »  lucccu- 
hil,  did  not  auvcla  alliy.  Ub  poiition  In  Fieiburs  becoming 
iaioknble,  be  icctpted  io  1510  u  inviiilion  from  the  duke 
bI  Bavuia  to  M  the  tl>eek>eiial  diair  at  Ingoliladl,  vbcn  be 
*ai  ftfU'-^r'  tot  thiny  yun  to  eicicue  a  profound  Influence 
M  tcttbei  and  vice-cbuicellor  IPiataiuUr). 

A  ducal  caniniLulon»  appointed  to  find  a  raeani  for  ending  the 
intermiiuble  OriSt  between  tlie  riviJ  liadeniic  partis,  entnuted 
Eck  wilh  the  preparation  of  trati  conunenlailH  on  Arislotle  and 
PetiD*  Hiipanui,  He  had  a  nuivellouj  apadiy  («  woik,  and 
beimoi  1J16  and  ijia.  In  addition  10  all  his  oihei  duties,  he 
publUied  camRienUiiel  on  the  Summuliu  at  Pcinu  Hitpanui, 
ud  on  the  Dialtflkl,  PiyrUl  and  laser  tdcnlific  work]  ol 
Aiiiloile,  which  bccume  the  teit-booki  of  the.  univetaty. 
Dvring  thew  early  yean  Eck  mi  itill  reckoned  an»ng  ths 
".  modeniiiU,"  and  hii  commenlaHcs  an  Intpired  with  much 
ol  the  identiGc  ipirit  of  the  Nev  Leaning.  His  aim,  however, 
had  been  Is  find  a  »i  malia  between  the  old  and  new;  his 
temper  wai  essentially  conservative,  hil  ima^nation  held  captive 
by  the  ^endid  Iraditioni  of  the  medieval  church,  and  he  had 
BO  sympathy  wilh  the  revolulkinsry  atlllude  of  the  ReFomicTS. 
Fenonal  ambition,  loo,  ■  detiie  10  be  conspicuous  in  the  great 
ncid  of  attain,  may  have  helped  to  Ihrov  hin  into  public 
offxiution  to  Luther.  He  had  won  taareb  in  a  public  disputation 
■t  AugAwg  in  1514.  when  be  bad  defended  (he  lawfulness 
of  putting  oat  capital  at  intctett;  again  at  Bologna  in  iji;,  on 
the  same  lubject  and  on  the  question  of  ptedeailnation:  and  these 
aiumphs  had  been  repeated  at  Vienna  in  1514,  By  these 
■ucceiso  be  gained  the  patronage  of  (he  Fuggers,  and  found 
faimtelf  fairly  launched  ai  the  recognized  apologist  of  the  estab- 
liahcd  order  in  church  and  tUte.  Distinguished  humanists  might 
Beer  at  hin)  as  "  a  ganutous  sophist  ";  but  from  (his  time  hia 
ambition  was  not  only  to  be  the  greatest  scienlihc  authority 
in  Germany  but  also  the  champion  of  the  papacy  and  of  the 
traditiooat  chunh  order.  The  fint-frulu  nf  ttus  new  resolve 
wen  a  qoite  gratuitous  attack  on  his  old  (rlend,  the  distinguished 
bumanist  and  Jurist  Ulricb  Z»ius  (i4Si-i5]6),  for  a  doctrine 
pmclairacd  Un  yein  before,  and  a  limultaneous  aasanll  on 
Erasmu's  Anitatiituiittt  sn  JVawh  Teslamtiamm. 

It  is,  however,  by  his  controversy  with  Luther  and  the  other 
reformeia  thai  Eck  is  bcit  remembered.  Luther,  who  had  some 
penonsl  acquaintance  wilh  Eck,  sent  him  in  1J17  copies  of  his 
celebrated  fls  theses.  Eck  made  no  public  reply;  bul  in  ijiS 
be  ciicutitcd.  privitely  at  first,  his  Obdiid,  in  which  Luther 
*u  branded  as  a  Hussite.  Luihcr  cntruiled  his  defence  lo 
Carbtadt,  who,  besides  answering  the  insinuations  of  Eck  in  400 
distinct  thesea,  declared  his  readiness  lo  meet  him  in  a  public 
dispulalion.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  disputation 
took  place  at  Leipzig  in  June  and  July  ijiq.  On  June  17  and 
18  and  on  July  i  and  j  Eck  disputed  with  Catbladt  on  the 
fubjecU  of  grate,  free  will  and  good  works,  ably  defending 
the  Rocoan  Semlpclagian  Itaadpomt.  From  July  4  to  14  he 
engaged  with  Luther  on  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  papacy, 
:x,  &c.,  showing  a  brilliant  displayof  patristic 
ling  against  the  reformer's  appeals  to  Scripture, 

with  Eck.  He  did,  indeed,  succeed 
lere  wai  some  (ruth  in  the  Hussite 
gainst  the  pope,  but  this  success 
against  his  opponents,  and  from 
e  devoted  to  Luther's  overthrow. 


in  nuking  Luther  ad  mi 


Ihal  time  his  whole  elTorU  wi 

the  reformer's  writings,  but  I 
and  in  January  ijjo  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  strict  regulations 
agonal  those  whom  be  called  "  Lutherans."  He  was  created 
protoDotary  apostolic,  and  in  July  returned  lo  Germany,  j 
papal  nundo,  with  Ihe  celebrated  bull  Einrfi  Dtmiat  direct! 
(gilatt  Luther's  wrftinga.  He  now  believed  himsell  In  a  pontic 
to  enuh  not  only  Ihe  Lutheran  heretics,  but  also  his  human! 
tritlCi.    The  effect  of  the  pirt>licatioii  ol  the  bnH,  bowever. 


XI  undeceived  hbn.    Bishops,  imivcnit 

one  in  denunciation  of  the  outrage;  1 

of  the  people,  Eck  was  glad  to  escape  fro 


CnnJiin  V.  (February  18,  i 


1  and  homanists  were 
1  as  for  the  altitude 
Saiony  with  a  whole 
and  his  Epiilela  at 


.ribuoal  of  the  Inqi 

:o  the  policy  of  repression,  Eck  t 


[blishing  eight  oon^dera 

Hia  conlrsvenial  ardou 

Luther's  refusal  to  answe 


led  to  yean  of  persecution, 
'bo  had  at  first  been  oppr 
(Ined  for  him,  during  a  third 

KQCMasticalconc     ' 

in  his  »nl  agains 


Mean- 


the  reformers, 
le  worts  Between  151J  and  ijuS. 
was.  indeed,  somewhat  damped  by 
his  atguownls,  and  with  a  view  to 
itned  his  Btlention  lo  SwiUerland. 
and  the  Zwinglians.  At  Baden-in-Aargau  in  May  and  June  I  jiS 
pubhc  dispuution  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatloii  waa 
eld,  hi  which  Eck  "d  TTiomas  Mumer  were  pitted  agaimi 
ohann  Oecfdampadius.  Tlnugh  Eck  claimed  The  victory  in 
rgument,  the  only  result  was  to  strengthen  the  Swiss  in  their 
lemoiiat  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  so  lo  diverge  them 
irther  from  Luther.  At  Ihe  Augsburg  diet  in  tjjo  EA  wa» 
charged  by  Charles  V.  to  draw  up,  in  concert  with  twentyotber 
thcDlogiins,  Ihe  reluUtinn  of  the  Pnttestant  Confo^n,  but 
was  obbged  to  rewrite  it  five  times  before  it  suited  the  emperor* 
He  was  at  the  coUoquy  of  Worms  in  1540  and  at .  the  diet  of 
Rcgensburg  (Ratisbon)  in  1541.  At  Worms  he  showed  some 
signs  of  a  willingness  to  compremiae,  bul  at  Regensbnrg  his  old 
violence  reasaerted  itself  in  opposing  all  efforts  at  recondUatloil' 
and  persuading  the  Catholic  princes  tn  reject  the  Interim. 

Eck  died  at  Ingolstadl  on  the  10th  of  February  154],  fighllnj 
to  the  last  and  worn  out  before  his  time.  He  Was  undoubtedly 
the  most  conspicuous  champion  produced  by  the  old  reli^on  in 
the  age  of  the  Reformation,  but  his  great  gifts  were  marred  by 
greater  faults.  His  vast  teaming  was  the  result  of  a  powerful 
memory  and  unwearied  Industry,  and  he  lacked  the  creative 
imagination  necessary  lo  mtndd  this  material  into  new  forma. 


dialectician  rather  than  a  convincing  reasoner,  and  In  I 
of  rnsight  and  conviction  were  iU  replaced  by  Ihe  con 
violence  characteristic  of  the  age.  Moreover,  eveq  after  dis- 
counting the  bias  ol  his  enemies,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
his  chamfHonship  of  the  Church  wu  not  Ihe  outcome  of  his  seal 
for  Christianity;  for  be  was  tiolDrioualy  drunken,  unchaste, 
avaricioos  and  almost  Insanely  ambitious.  His  chief  work  was 
Dt  primolti  Peiri  (1519);  his  Emkiridiim  toarvm  arnmaiiltm 
adverjus  LuAerum  ran  through  46  editions  between  1575  and 
int.  In  I5JO-I53S  he  published  a  collection  ol  his  writinp 
against  Luther,  Opera  cpitira  LuddemiH^  In  4  vols. 

See  T.  Wiedemaaa.  Dt  Jaia^m  Set  (Regensburg,  iSfig). 

BCKBRMAMM,  JORARH  PBTBH'  (1799-1854),  German'  poet 
and  author,  best  known  owing  to  hh  aMociation  with  Goethe, 
wasbomatWinaeninHaDoveron  the  aisl  of  September  1791,  of 
humble  parentage,  knd  wu  brought  up  in  penury  and  privation." 
After  saving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  War  of  Libention  (iSiJ- 
]fti4),  he  obtained  a  secretarial  appointment  under  the  war 
departmental  Hanover.  In  1S17,  although  Iwenty.five  yean  of 
age,  he  was  enabled  lo  attend  the  gymnasium  of  Hanover  and 
attcrwards  the  university  of  G«ltingen,  which,  however,  after  one 
year's  residenceasa  student  of  law,  he  left  in  iBfi.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  Goethe  began  in  the  foQowing  year,  when  hesenttn  him 
the  manuscript  ol  hia  Beitrap  »r  Paaic  (iBij),  Soon  afterwards 
he  went  to  Weimar,  where  he  supported  himself  as  a  piivale 
tutor.  For  several  yeara  he  also  instructed  the  son  of  the  grand 
duke,  IniSjoheinvelledinltalywilhGocthe'sson.  Id  iSjB 
he  wu  given  the  title  of  grand-ducal  councillor  and  appointed 
libnriin  to  the  (Tuid-dudKW.  Eckennian  is  cfaitfiy  remembered 
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(ot  bii  jmporusl  contributiod*  to  tlie  kDOvlcdge  of  tbt  (R>t  poet 
coDUined  in  hii  Cnixrwlifiu  wili  CteUu  (igjA-i&tS).  To 
Eckcmmu  Coillieeiitnuicil  the  publioitioaof  hit  KacktAuiciH 
SclinflBt  (pQethilmom  worki)  (1831-1833).  He  mi  »lao  joint- 
cditor  with  Ftiedrich  WUbdm  Riemer  (1774--1S4J)  o(  the  com- 
plcle  ctUtidn  dI  Goethe's  oorlu  in  40  vols,  (iS3V-i^)'  He  died 
ftt  Weimii  OB  the  jid  of  December  1E54. 

.  and  H.  iSj£;  vol.  Ili. 
19  e  Euinaean  lan^m. 

wi  publnhRld  l-olunie  of 

po  iiie.    See  y.  J",  fiiiter- 

■u  hvol.  i.  (i«a5).*i'du 

.r  il.  ivii.  {1S96). 

BCKZRHPORDB,  a  U*n  ot  Genouty,  In  Uk  Pranian  province 
of  ScUawig-HoIitein,  on  a.  {janl  of  the  Baltic,  u  m.  b>  nil  N.W. 
Iioiii  KieL  Pop.  (1905)  loES,  It  hu  a  |ood  harbour,  fiihing, 
trade  in  apicultmal  products,  and  numufactures  of  tobacco,  uU 
m  goods.  There  art  a  teduiifAl  sdiool  of  building  and 
'len'  seminary.    EckemfCrdeiS 


:  of  Ihc  Mowing  lip  ' 
of  the  Danish  line^l-bitUe  ship  "  Christian  VIII."  and  of  the 
Surrender  of  the  (rigate  "  Ce5on  "  after  ark  engagement  with  the 
Gcnnan  sfaole  balleriet.  The  place  kxt  most  of  its  trade  alter 
the  unioB  with  Gerauin]'  in  1864,  and  lufleied  severely  from 
ft  tea-Bood  in  i8;i.  In  (he  immediate  seighbourbood  is  the 
village  of  Borby,  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 

BCKBRSBBBa,  KaUTTOPF&R  (t;gj-iSs]).  Daniih  painter. 

Nikotaj  Abildgaard  and  ofJ.L.  David.  From  1810  101813  be 
lived  at  Paris  under  tbe  direction  ol  the  latter,  and  ihen  pro- 
ceeded, as  an  independent  artist,  to  Rome,  where  he  woiied  until 
1816  in  dose  fdlowship  with  Tboiwildsen.  Kii  painting!  from 
this  period — "  The  Spartan  Boy."  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  "and 
■  UlyiMs  " — testify  to  the  influence  of  the  great  sculpiQt  over  the 
■rl  pi  Echenberg.  Returning  to  CopenbageD.  be  lound  himKlf 
easily  able  to  take  the  Grit  plan  among  the  Danl^  painters  of 
his  time,  and  his  portraits  especially  were  in  ulreme  popularity. 
It  is  claimed  for  Eckcrsberg  by  tbe  native  ciitia  that "  he  created 
aDanishcoJour,"  that  is  to  uy,  he  was  the  6ijt painter  who  threw 
oS  conventional  tones  and  the  p«eudo-classitaJ  landicape,  in 
ejichange  for  the  dear  atmosphere  and  oatuial  outlines  of  Daniah 
■cenery.  But  Denmark  has  no  heroic  landscape,  uid  Eckcrsberg 
in  losing  tbe  golden  commonplaces  scarcdy  succeeds  in  being 
delightfuL  His  landscapes,  however,  are  pure  and  true,  while  in 
bis  £gun-piecei  be  is  almost  invariably  conventiunal  and  old- 
laahioncd.  He  was  president  ol  tbe  Danith  Academy  of  Fuie  Arts 
in  Charloltesburg. 

BCRBART,' JOHANHB  ["  hieiiter  Eckhart  "1  (P I  i6d-?  t  jit). 
German  pbiloiopher.  tbe  &nl  of  tbe  great  speculative  mywicx 
Eitremely  little  ii  known  of  his  life;  the  date  and  place  of  his 
birth  are  equally  uncertain.  According  to  (ome  accounts,  he  was 
a  native  cd  Strassburg.  with  which  be  was  afterwards  doacly 
connected;  according  to  others,  he  was  bom  m  Saaony.  or  at 
Bachheim  near  Cotha.  Tiitbemiut.  ooe  of  tbe  best  auihoijtjes, 
speaks  of  him  merely  as  "  Teutooicus."  1160  has  frequently 
bees  given  as  the  date  of  his  birth;  it  was  in  ail  probability  some 
ycarsearlier,  for  we  know  that  he  was  advanced  in  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  about  tjs?.    He  appean  to  have  entered  tbe 


aaprofesi 


one  of  the  colleges  in  Paria.  Hia  Rputatiod  for  learning  was  very 
high,  and  In  i  joa  be  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Boniface  VIII., 
to  asiisi  in  tbe  controveny  Ihen  being  carried  on  with  Philip  ol 
frasce.  From  Boniface  he  received  tbe  degree  of  doctor.  la 
■  jot  he  became  provincial  of  hi>  order  for  Saiooy.  and  in  1307 
was  vicar-general  for  Bohemia.  In  both  provinces  he  was 
distinguished  for  hii  praclical  rdotms  and  lor  his  power  in  preach- 
big.  Towards  I  ji  J  we  hear  ol  him  as  preaching  with  gieit  eScct 
■  The  Bvna  !•  varioiuly  ipclled:  Etkebut.  Eekart,  Eckhaid. 


be  gathered  ronnd  blin  a  BameRMs  Wad  el 

where  be  appean  to  have  been  for  loine  ye>n.  be  bMl  case  m 
conuct  with  ilie  Beghudi  (lee  Bicaiini)  and  BrethiBD  of  tka 
FreeSpiiit.wboMlundamenlnlnDtiDiuheiiiay.liideed.  be  said  ta 
have  (ystemaiiiHJ  and  expounded  in  the  higbtat  fatm  to  which 
they  could  attim.  In  1J17  the  oMwoents  of  the  Be^uA  laid 
hold  of  certain  propositions  cootained  in  Eekhut's  works,  aad  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Inquisiika  at  Colocne.  Tlie  hiitary  <J 
ihisacciuaLionisbynomAnsdear.  Erkhaii  aiipcan.  bowETei, 
to  have  made  a  conditional  recantation — that  is.  be  prerf^Hed  te 

Further  appeal,  perhaps  at  his  own  request,  wu  ^ude  ta 
Pope  John  XXII..  and  in  ijiq  a  bill  was  published  condei^^ 
certain  propositions  extracted  from  Eckhart'i  woika.  Bui  be^ 
its  publication  Eckhart  was  dead.  TV  exact  date  of  his  daih 
is  unknown.  Of  his  writings,  several  of  whkh  ate  eaumeisud  b^ 
Tritbemius.  there  remain  only  tbe  Mmont  mod  ■  few  tnotiOs. 
Tdl  tbe  middle  of  the  i«th  century  tbe  mijariiy  of  theie  woe 
attributed  to  Johann  Tauler,  and  it  is  only  from  Pfeifler'a  caitM 
edition  ( Deulscii  ItyUiia  i.  XI V.  }iilaku»diTts.  vi>L  b.,  iSjt) 
(hat  one  has  been  able  to  gather  a  tnie  idea  ol  Eckharl'a  ■cthraty. 
From  bis  worts  it  is  evident  that  he  was  deeply  learned  in  all  the 
pbilooopby  of  the  time.  He  was  a  thorough  Arlstotcliui,  but  by 
preference  apfmrs  to  have  been  drawn  towards  the  mystieal 
writing  of  the  Neoplatoniats  and  the  pieudf>-Dianyijua.  1& 
'  '     '  "      '   '  '    itkI  abounding  in  symbofical  o- 


Hisn 


be  has  certainly  gi' 

be  called  Christian  panlheis 

Eckhart  has  been  called  the  first  of  the  speculative  iBjaln. 
In  bis  theories  the  element  ol  mystical  speculatioB  fat  tk  fail 
timecomestolhein "    '  ... 


nutist,  was  born  at  Enienfdd  in  lower  Austria,  itj?.  Bi 
father  was  larm-Mewatd  to  Count  Ziniendorf.  ud  be  tcc(i««d 

hie  early  education  at  the  Jesuits'  College.  Vienna,  where  U  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  into  the  order.  He  devnud 
himself  to  antiquities  and  numismatics.  After  being  caga^e4aB 
professorof  poetry  and  rhetoric,  first  at  Steyer  and  af  (ervuds  at 
Vienna,  be  was  appointed  in  177a  keeper  of  the  cabinet  ol  coiin 
at  the  Jesuits'  College,  and  in  the  same  year  he  went  to  Italy  la 
the  purpote  of  personal  inspection  and  study  ol  antiqoitica  ai^ 
csina.     At  Florence  he  was  employed  to  Btinft  (he  rrrltnrtina  rf 
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the  (nitd  di^  of  TiBe«B]F|  ud  die  fint-tndb  ol  U>  (Indy  Of  tUt 
aad  Mks  mniirliimi  appoind  in  Ui  tf  hu  Htem  uicrfMi,  p«b- 
lblKdb'1175.  Onthcdwalalliniif tbeorda'orjaBiUiiii77}, 
Eckhd  «u  qifMintnl  br  tlK  nnpRM  UuU  Thcnu  pcofcMor  oC 
■Btiqiihia  ud  BimiiMintta  U  the  unlveniiy  ol  Vlaiu.  uid  tfcii 
poM  bt  hdd  toe  IwDty-lniir  jreui.  He  wu  in  ibe  lollDiring  yen' 
mde  beperotlhe  imiisialciliint  of  awu.-uid  in  1779  appond 
Im  CaUOtra  Vinitbamiaij  nmmenim  fUtrum.  Eckhd'i  gral 
woA  it  tlie  Dtettiaa  namtnm  tdtntm,  In  g  Tob.,  Ihc  &  ' 
which  mi  puUfahed  in  1799,  and  the  but  in  1798,  The  su 
ikli  laming,  oinprdienrive  gmp  d  bis  lubjnt,  admirable  order 
■nd  pndiloa  al  lUtemmt  in  thii  mastcTpiece  drew  Innn  Heyni 
tnthusiailic  pniu,  and  tlw  acknowledgment  thai  Eclihel,  as  the 
CozypbaeuB  ol  numiamatilta,  had,  out  of  Ibe  mais  ol  prprLoutly 
laoscandconhiiedfacta,a)iiatitutedaauevdffnce.  AvoJucrvoF 
Aiituda,  prepared  by  SteinbOchel  [nm  Eckhd'a  pptn  ■fm  bi) 
dearth,  iraa  pubUitatd  in  1816.  Among  h[i  other  worki 
Ckrixit  tUrtu  pnttiiu  CoKtia  tmftriaHa  Ataliriia  (1 
a  useful  acbool-book  on  coins  entitled  Kanie/iusle  A  K/anfir 
nirsJl«A'iHiir!«fij((i787),of  whtcha  FTcncb  veinon  enlarged 
by  Jacob  appeared  ia  1815,  &c  Eckhd  died  at  Virana  on  t' 
iCth  o(  May  1798. 

KSaO  Hk  or  EcduUbl,  a  village  irf  Cemuiy.  Id  tbeUngdt 
et  Bavaria,  on  the  Croue  Laaber,  13  m.  S.E.  ol  Rcgensburi  by 
the  railway  lo  Moiucb.  It  I>  fanous  ai  the  accoc  ol  a  battle 
fooght  bcrc  on  the  imd  of  April  iSoq.  beiwetn  the  French, 
Bavariana  and  WUitlembergera  under  N^ioleon,  and  the 
Auttrian  under  tbe  Artbduke  Chariea,  which  retulted  la  th> 
defeat  ol  the  latter.  Napoleon,  in  recognition  of  Mar^al 
Davaul'i  gnat  share  in  the  victory,  conferred  on  bim  Ibe  title 
o(  prince  of  Eckmflhl.  For  an  account  of  this  action  and  those 
ol  Abnuberg  and  Landtbut  see  Hitrotxomc  CuDwicna. 

BCLBCnCtSK  (f  ron  Gr.  i[\i7u,  I  selecO,  a  term  uRd  qiecfaSy 
In  philoaophy  and  theology  for  a  composite  system  of  thought 
Budc  up  tk  Tfcm  borrowed  from  various  other  systems.  Where 
the  charactcristtc  doctrines  of  a  philosophy  are  not  thus  mere!)' 
adopted,  but  are  the  modified  products  of  a  blending  of  the 
■yilems  from  which  tt  takes  its  rise,  the  pbilosophy  is  not 
{woperly  eclectic.  Eclecticism  always  tends  to  spring  up  after 
a  period  of  vigoroius  constructive  spectilallonT  e^ieciaUy  in  the 
hter  stages  of  a  eonlroveray  between  thinkeis  of  pre-eminent 
■bOlly,  Their  respective  followers,  and  more  espedally  cultured 
laymen,  lacking  the  capacity  for  original  work,  seeking  for  a 
solution  in  some  kind  of  compromise,  and  posaibly  failing  to 
grasp  the  osenlials  of  Ibe  controversy,  lake  refuge  In  a  com- 
binalion  of  those  elements  In  the  opposing  systems  which  leem 
to  afford  a  sound  pnclical  theory.  Since  Ihes*  combinations 
have  often  bcinas  illogical  as  facile, "  eclecticism  "hasgenenDy 
•cqulred  a  somewhat  contempluous  signilkince.  AI  the  same 
lime,  Ibe  euence  of  ecleciiclam  li  the  irfusal  la  follow  blindly 

Ihmlorecognliearkd  select  from  all  sources  those  elements  which 

aikee.  Theoretically,  ibe refore,  eclecticism  Is  a  perfectly  sound 
Btethod,  and  the  contemptuous  signifiance  which  the  word 
has  acquired  Is  due  partly  lo  the  faci  that  many  edeclics  have 
been  intellectual  trimmers,  sceplica  or  dilellinli,  and  partly  lo 
mere  partisanship.  On  ihe  other  hand,  eclecticism  In  Ihe  sphere 
of  abilnct  Ibaughl  Is  open  10  this  main  objKlIon  thai,  In  so 
hi  as  every  philosophic  system  b,  at  least  in  iheoiy,  an  integral 
whole,  the  combination  of  prindpla  (ram  hmtllc  theories  must 
rault  in  an  incoberenl  palchwork.  Thus  It  mi^l  be  argued 
Ihat  there  ran  be  no  logical  comWnallon  of  dements  from 
Chilslian  ethics,  with  Its  divine  sanction,  and  purely  iniuHional 
a  evolutionsry  ethical  Iheories,  where  the  sanction  is  essentially 
(Gfierent  In  qoaljly.  It  b  in  practical  aEalrs  that  the  eclectic 
or  nndogmallc  spirit  Is  nmt  valuable,  and  also  least  dangerous. 
In  the  snd  century  tx!.  a  remarkable  tendency  toward 
erieclidsm  began  to  manliest  itself.  The  longing  lo  arrive  at 
(he  one  eiplanailon  of  all  lUngs,  which  had  inspired  the  older 
iMoaophfli.  became  less  earnest:  the  bdief,  indeed.  Ihat  any 
nicb  eifilanaUon  waa  atliinablc  began  to  fail.    Thus  men  came 


to  adopt  from  ill  syMooa  the  doctriao  vUch  b(M  fdaaicd  them. 
In  Anactius  w«  tadtnw  ol  the  cuBcu  caaaiplai  ol  the  tuidific*- 
tion  oi  StoidsB  bn  the  ectectk  tpirh;  about  the  u 
Ibe  ume  spirit  dlaplayof  '    "  .     -   - 

Raae  {diDosi^y  never  bi 

mtunlly,  tbodore.  Ihe  Xonan  lUnkm  wi  .  -...—. 

edectic.  OitbisteiideiKirCkciolithanoatsliiklngiDiiMalioo 
— bis  philosophical  wo^  conHsting  of  an  aggregation,  with 
litile  or  no  blending,  ol  doctrines  burniwed  iiam  Stoldnn,  Peri- 
palttidsm,  and  the  sceptidim  of  the  Uiddle  Academy. 

In  Ibe  last  stage  ol  Greek  philosophy  the  eclectic  spirit  pro- 
duced remarkable  results  outside  the  phjlosophie*  of  thoee 
properly  called  eclectics.    Thinkers  chose  their  doctrina  from 
many  sources^rom  the  venerated  teaching  of  Atistolle  and 
PtaLo,  from  thai  of  the  Pythagoreans  aod  of  the  Stoica,  from 
the  aid  Greek  mythology,  and  from  ibe  Jeinsh  and  olbct  Oiiental 
systems.    Vet  it  must  be  obaetved  that  Neoplatoniam.  Gnosli- 
dsm.  and  the  other  systems  which  are  grouped  onds  the  name 
were  not  Indy  edectic.  oouisting.  aa  they  did, 
syiKretttm  <<  Creek  and  Oriealai  tbouibt,  but  of  a 
ion  of  th*  two.      Il  is  true  that  several  of  Iba 
ifeased  to  accept  all  the  teaching  both  of  Plato 
.  wheltas,  in  fad,  thty  arUtntily  interpreted 
Aristotle  ao  as  to  make  him  agree  with  Phito,  and  Pktasoaata 
with  the  Oriental  doctrinea  which 
they  had  adopted,  in   Ihe  same  manner  as  the  schoalmeD 
i  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with   the  doctrines  of  thf 
Among  the  early  Christians.  Oement  oj  Aleiandtiar 
Origen  and  Synesius  were  eclectics  in  phibeopby. 
The  edectks  of  modem  philosophy  are  too  nuncnns  to  nanM; 
f  Italian  philosophers  the  eclectics  form  a  large  proportion. 
Among  Ibe  German  we  may  mention  Woll  and  his  followers, 
wen  as  Bdenddawiio,  J.  A.  Ebethard,  Ernst  Plainer,  and  to 
me  extent  Schdiing.  whom,  however,  it  would  be  incorrect 
describe  as  merdy  an  eclectic.    In  ihe  fini  jdace,  bis  qiectUa- 
were  largdy  orifpnal;  and  in 


:h  Ihat  his 


f  philosopfaen,  aa  that  bis  UiinUng  via , 


pbilo 


iphcr,  Ihen  by  at 


luiy  the  term  "  edectic  "  came  to  be  applied 
ipedally  10  a  number  of  French  philosopher!  who  differed 
nnudcrably  f  rem  one  another.  Of  these  the  eartiaM  were  Ptem 
Paul  Royer-CoHard,  who  was  mainly  a  loHower  ol  Thomas  Rtld, 
Biran;  but  Ihe  name  b  still  more  appnprtatdy 
lool  of  which  the  most  diitinguUied  nemben  are 
Thtodore  JouHroy,  }.  P.  Damiron,  BartbHemy 
.  P.  M.  de  Rtmusat.  Adolphe  Gamier  and 
Ravaiison-Mollien,  Cousin,  whose  views  varied  considerably 
at  difTerenl  periods  of  his  Ufe,  noi  only  adopted  fredy  what 
pleased  him  in  the  doctrinea  of  Pierre  Laromlgulire,  Royei- 
CoUard  and  Maine  dc  Biran,  of  Kant,  Schelling  and  Ktgd,  and 
philosophies,  but  eitpressly  maintained  Ihal  Iha 
eclectic  is  the  only  method  now  open  10  the  pbiloMphet,  whost 
function  thus  resolves  itsdl  into  critical  selection  and  nothing 
"  Each  system,"  be  asserted, "  is  nol  lalte,  but  inciHnplete, 
1  reuniling  nil  imcomplele  syslems,  we  should  have  a  com- 
philoa^y.  adequate  10  Ibe  totilily  of  CDntdousnets." 
Lssumes  Ihat  every  philosophical  truth  is  already  contained 
rhere  in  Ihe  eiinlng  lystema.  If.  however,  at  it  would 
surely  be  rash  to  deny,  there  silll  remains  philosophical  truth 
idlscovered,  but  discoverable  by  human  Inielligence,  It  It 
ndentthal  eclecticism  is  not  the  only  philosophy.  Eclectidan 
gained  great  popularity,  and.  partly  owing  10  Cousin's  posiiloi 
as  minijier  of  public  instruction,  became  the  aulboriied  aysiea 
in  the  chief  seats  ol  learning  in  France,  irbereil  has  given  a  nan 
impulse  10  the  study  of  the  history  ol  pMlosot^y. 
[Gr.  bXn^.  falling  out  of  place,  faiKng),  the 
complete  or  panla]  obscuration  of  one  beavetdy  body  by  the 
ibaikiw  of  another,  or  of  ibe  disk  of  the  tun  by  the  inters 
position  of  Ihe  maon:  then  called  an  edipse  of  the  tun. 
Eclipses  are  of  three  classes:  those  of  the  sun;  aa  Just  defined; 
those    of  the  moon,   produced   bf  lu  postage  thi«agh   tJit 


ihutoK  of  tbe  nrtfa,  ud  Ihanc  of  Ihe  utdKtd  ol  other  pluicli, 
putiuaA  bj  their  putMC  Ihreugb  tbe  shadow  of  their  prtmar^r. 
Jupiiei  Iq.v.)  ii  the  on];  pluiet  of  whoK  utcliitu  ibe  edipia 
cao  be  obiervedj  unless  undei  very  ore  drcumstHnces. 

The  geomctiicBl  coBditioiu  ol  ui  eclipu  of  the  sua  or  iDaon  mre 
•InwiiiaGg.  I.  which  RproenU  the  euthEucistingiu  shadow 
tomrdiCwidlbemocHiIiIbetvKnlhcevUiJ    ' 


tl*  shading  lawtrdsii)mepiTto{tliemtkiiideclip(iDg''<">ii' 
ThedukcaiitcaliegieiuaielhoaewitliiD  which  the  suniientirely 
luddes  Inim  ^t.    This 


imbrais 


ct  irtthin  this 


region  the  SOD  is  partly  luddeD  irom  view.    As  tne  apparent  pa  til 

earth  and  tun,  the  axis  of  lu  shadow  may  pass  to  (he  north  or 
nutb  of  the  earth,  and  not  oieet  it  al  all.  An  eclipse  of  fhi  sua 
is  colled  antral  when  the  shadow  axis  itriliea  any  part  of  the 
eiitbi  partial  wbta  only  the  penumbn,  falls  upon  the  esrib. 
It  is  evident  tliat  an  eclipse  cu !»  •«d  as  central  only  at  those 
poJDli  of  the  arth's  sutface  over  which  the  axis  of  the  shadow 

A  central  eclipse  i9  lalal  when  the  unbia  aciaally  leachtt  the 
earth;  sniii'ar  when  ii  does  not.  These  two  attt  *re  ihowa  in 
figs.  )  and  J.    Id  the  firal  of  these  the  sun  is  eniitely  hidden 


O 


o— 


•llbln  Ihe  r^ten  •hi'.    In  fig,  3  w 


IT  than  that' of  the 


nDlight  is  seen  surrounding  the  dark  body  ol  the  moon. 
We  ibaU  treat  Ihe  subject  in  the  folloRing  sections:— 
L  Fhenomeu  of  Edipsei  of  the  Sun  and  condiuious  derived 

trom  tbcir  obaerration. 

II.  Edipsa  d1  4he  Moon. 

III.  The  Uw*  and  Cycle*  «f  ncuncDces  of  Eclipse*  o(  the  Sun 


IV.  Cbionolo^csl  list  ol  tenuAable  eclipses  of  Ibe  Sun,  past 
■nd  future,  10  the  end  of  tiw  10th  century. 

V.  Descriptionol  the  metbodsof  computing  edipiet. 

I.  PkiHcmena  ^  Edifsei  ef  Iht  Sun. 
While  an  eclipse  ol  the  nin,  whether  partial,  annular  or  total, 
is  in  DioKrcss,  nu  ttTiking  phetionMoa  arc  10  be  noted  until,  in  the 
eclipses,  Ihe  moment  of  ilie  lotsl  phase  spptMchei. 


It  win.  h 


Dliced  II 


in  the 


solu  disk  the  Ehaiply  defined  and  ragged  edge  ol 
disk  contnsiE  strongly  with  the  soft  and  uniform  outline  of  the 
sun's  limb.  As  the  total  phase  apptoacbes,  the  pfaeDomeaon 
known  as  fkaicv  boiufj  ouy  aomelimea  be  seen.  These  consist 
of  seeming  vague  and  rapidly  moving  wavi-Lke  alteroitioDa  ol 
light  tndshadefiitlingoverany  white  surface  illuminated  by  (be 
sun's  rays  iminediiiely  before  and  after  the  total  phase.  They 
aic  probably  dueiD  a  flickctingo!  Ihe  light  (nun  the  thin  crescent, 
produFedby  Ihe  undulations  of  Ihe  lit.  in  Iheslme  way  thai  ibe 
twinkling  of  the  stirs  is  produced.  The  rapid  progressive  motion 
(omelimea  assigned  to  them  may  be  renided  as  the  idtural 
result  af  an  optical  illusion.    /  * 


jnent  of  the  total  phase  the  red  UgU  oft  he  chronuspbcre  beme 

visible,  and  will  bo  seen  most  dislinctly  as  contimaatioaa  a  ^ 
solar  crescent  ^t  its  two  ends.  Owing  to  ilie  incqu&lisics  3  n 
lunar  surface,  the  diminution  of  the  solar  ctBCcnt  dociiBc«p4 
with  perfect  unilormily,  tnil,  just  bcioie  Ilie  Isst  IsmaiJil.  >s 
remains  of  it  is  gencniiy  brdten  up  into  separmie  portioaactf  k^ 
imdiatloaof  tlv  u^hoe 
picacnt  Use  |iliiiia<iii  ii 
lODg  oelebiatecl  tfMkr  ^ 
name  of  "BaBy't  bead. 
These  were  so  oL'i.- 
becauac  minately  si: 
-  -— -  vividlv  demcTibeilb> 

Frands  Bally  ai 
of  May  15,  1836,  when  he  compared  them  to  «  JU^  a 
bright  beads,  iniguLu  in  sii«  and  distance  frsiii  cocb  Mk; 
The  disappearance  o{  the  last  bead  is  commoBly  ukea  >s  a 
beginning  of  toulity.  An  arc  of  Ibe  chrainaspbet«  inB  ttD 
be  visible  ior  a  few  seconds  at  and  on  cacb  side  ol  tbe  pan  a 
disappearance,  the  length  and  duration  of  wUcfa  will  dcpcal  ■ 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  as  conpirrd  wiik  thai  c^  Lb 
sun,  being  greater  in  length  and  longer  strn  as  the  eiCBi  ■ 
diameter  of  Ibe  moon  is  less.  The  red  prominences  nay  sn 
generally  be  seen  here  and  there  around  the  wbolc  diA  «f  1^ 
moon,  while  ibe  cEulgcnceof  sof  1  light  called  Ibe  a 

itonallsides.    Beloi 

of  total  eclipses  could  di 
vaiyiig  phenomena  pn 
corona.    DiaKiigsoflb 
of  nyi  aurtouod  I  ng  the  dark  disk  o 
glory   depicted  by   I 

head  of  a  saint.    Tl 

■I^^H  outlines  »s   Ihus  pictured,  n 
^^^^^  times,  but  by  different 

can  be  placed  on  the  details  represented  by  hu( 

H^^H  During  (he  eclipse  of  July  B,  1841,  tbe  sbadowii 
^^^^™  tbe  moon  passed  from  Pecpigoan,  France,  Ibn^ 
Milan  and  Vien:ia,  over  Ituasia  and  Central  Am.  K 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Very  delated  physkal  obsRva- 
lions  were  made,  bu.t  none  ntaiii  need  be  ipedaDy  isia- 
tioDcd  in  the  present  conociian. 

The  eclipse  ol  July  ift,  1851,  was  total  in  ScuidiiiavB  lat 
Russia.  It  wal  observed  in  Ihe  former  region  by  many  asiis- 
nomen,  among  them  Sir  George  B.  Airy  and  W.  R.  Dawts.  Ii 
Has  specially  mteworthy  for  the  fits!  attempt  to  pboi^^ 
sucb  a  phenomenon.  A  daguerreotype  dearly  dnwing  ik 
protuberanoes  was  taken  by  Berkowiki  at  the  OtBcrvaioiy  d 
KOnigsberg.  An  attempt  by  G.  A.  Majocdii  to  dasueirtDi)p 
the  corona  was  a  failure.  Photographs  of  the  eclipse  of  July  li. 
■t!6o,Kere  talen  by  Padre  AsgetoSecchi  and  Warren  De  [.a  Rac, 
which  showed  tbe  prominences  well,  and  proved  that  ibey  sue 
progressively  obscured  by  the  edge  of  tbe  advancing  moon,  b 
was  thus  shown  that  they  were  solar  appendago,  and  did-aa 
belong  to  the  moon,  as  bad  sometimes  been  supposed.  The  coiwt 
was  luiely  visible  on  Dc  Ia  Rue's  plates,  but  those  bf  Seccb 
sbowedit.wiihilsriluandtbebasesoC  the  Ull  (DiDiulwinp.lt 
about  15'  from  the  sun's  limb.  The  sketches  taken  at  Ihe 
eclipse  proved  iha' the  corona  extended  in  some  rctims  1°  fna 
the  sun's  limb.  As  the  sensitiveness  of  photogiapbic  plates  hd 
increased,  tliey  have  gradually  been  wholly  relkd  upoo  la 
informilian  respecting  Ibe  corona,  so  that  at  Ihe  prcscst  tiM 
naked-eye  descriptions  are  regarded  as  of  Utile  or  no  scieniific 
value.    Owing  to  the  gnat  contrast  between  the  brilliancy  «l  ibe 


itogcaph  will  bring  01 


iDlhc 
is  ample  lo  ibow  tie 


I  lo  the  best  advantage,  vbile  kagei  ci 
tent  of  tlie  brighter  portions,  the  boa 
very  little  brighter  tbip  Ibeiliy,  and  anH 


"•^Ttxv^lc 


ECLIPSE 


8S9 


Tba  tnt  (ivGcaiioa  •(  tht  ipcetieKapa  to  lb*  pi 


coBkl  ba  EoUownl  alUi  Ibc  cdipM  WM  over,  uul, 
tx  otMOVcdU  *D]r  tint  when  (Iw  ait  wm  mffirifnUy  trmpimt. 
By  ODC  ol  tbnas  iiiMiiilili  taamddaiam  whkh  bcqucnily  occur 
In  ibt  hlitsiy  ol  icicnce,  this  l»t  diKSveiy  «u  nude  indc- 
|K*ieDtly  by  Sir  Nonnan  Lack>cr  is  Eiwlud  bdon  ttaa 


apeclnun  al  Uc  comu  wu  i1m  obMrvcd, 
ID  be  CDDlinuous.  while  poUriscvpic  obicrva- 
tkM  by  LieuUnuit  CunpbeU  ibowcd  it  poluiad  in  fltaa 
IMtfffrg  through  Ibe  nin's  ccatre.  The  condiuiDD  from  these 
two  obMrvitioiii  ni  thai  the  Light  wu  cooipoKd,  ai  kau  U 
SKtU  pan,  oi  reflected  auoli^. 

At  the  total  edipK  ol  Aufiut  j,  iS6g,  it  va*  iodcpeadantly 
found  by  Proltaaora  C  A.  youag  ol  PoDceton  and  W.  HarJuni 
ol  WaihingiDD  that  the  CDntinooia  ipectnim  ol  Ibe  {oroaa  wai 
oooed  by  a  bd^l  Imc  in  tbc  |i«en.  which  wai  long  luppaicd 
lObecoiiKideiitwilh  1474  (d  Kirchbofl'l  icale.  This  coinciikDcs 
la,  however,  aow  found  ant  to  be  real,  and  ihc  line  caiuat  be 
identikd  with  that  ol  any  teoettrial  lubuance.  The  name 
"  coreniiim "  haa  (hcielom  beea  given  to  the  supposed  gas 
■bU  fofss  it.  It  ii  tiow  lurawn  thai  i4;4  is  a  double  lioe, 
QUS  OBBpoaent  ol  whicb  il  produced  by  iron,  while  the  other 
ii  ol  nnknown  origin.  The  nave-lengih  of  the  principal  com- 
poont  >  SItt.  wUle  that  of  the  cotoul  lioa  waslooidal  the 
ed^iKi  of  1896  and  ig^B  to  be  jjoi- 

The  eclipse  ol  Decimbtr  iS,  1870.  passed  mrer  ibt  sonth- 
wotem  conRT  ol  Spain,  Gibtdtu,  Oran  and  Sidly.  ll  is 
■Bemonble  for  the  diicoveiy  by  Young  of  the  "  revening  layer  " 
of  the  sojai  atmoapbere.  This  lem  il  now  applied  to  a  shallow 
•iratiuo  rating  immediildy  npoa  the  pbotoiplRie,  the  abacrp- 
lion  of  which  produces  the  principal  dlth  lines  of  the  solar 
speetmm,  but  whith,  being  incandescent,  gives  a  ipecltum  of 
bright  lloet  by  its  own  light  when  the  light  ot  the  mn  it  cut  off. 
This  layer  Is  much  thinner  than  the  chrcmuigpbere,  and  raay 
be  considered  to  form  the  base  of  the  latter.  Owing  to  it)  thin- 
DIM,  the  pfaenomenon  ol  ibe  reversed  bri^t  linct  is  almost 
{nstantaneous  in  its  nature,  and  can  be  observed  for  a  (wriod 
exceeding  one  or  two  seconds  only  twar  the  ed^  ol  tlie  shadoW' 
path,  where  tbe  moon  advances  but  little  beyond  the  solar  limb. 
NeartheceniiBlliiu  it  is  lit  tie  more  than  a  Ihsh,  thus  giviDg  risa 
to  the  term  "  Bish-xpecuum."  Young  also  at  this  ecb'pac  law 
brl^t  hydrogen  tines  when  his  ^wctroaoipe 
tb>  unire  of  Ibe  datk  disk  ol  the  moon.  Tbist 
buted  to  tbe  reScclion  ol  the  light  ol  the  l 
diTOmoapheR  fiom  the  alraosphen  between  us  and  the  moon. 
Tbe  cotODit  light  as  observed  in  the  ipecltnoipc  may  thus  b* 
Rgirded  as  a  mixtuie  of  true  coronal  light  with  chromotpberic 
light  Rdccted  from  lbs  air,  and  it  i>  thereloR  ptobable  that  the 
H  and  K  (dldujn)  lines  o(  [be  coronal  spectrum  are  not  ' 

'    AI  tbe  cdlpae  ol  December  11,  iSfi.  vfaible  hi  India 
Australia,  Jiniaeii  observed,  as  be  suppcatd,  tome  of 


1  only  be  attri- 


IS  solar 

corona,  especially  D.  ft  and  G.  This  would  show  Ibat  an  bn- 
porltnl  pan  of  the  coronal  ti^t  Is  due  10  reflected  sunshine. 
Hifs  feature  of  the  spectrum,  however,  is  doubtful  ta  tbe  most 
ncent  photographs  under  the  best  condilbn*.  At  this  eclipse 
'  ' '  observation  was  also  made  by  Colonel  John 
and  Colond  J.  F.  Tennmi  that  ibe  charactetislk  lin* 
OQilqwclrum  Is  as  bright  hi  the  darl:  rifts  of  the  < 
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taken  on  wet  plalea  by  a  paily  in  Javn  aod  by  the  paitkaol 
Lord  LJnduy  (U  Baikul.  India)  and  of  Colonel  Tenomii  (at 
Dodabeiu).  The  Baikut  and  Dodabetia  pboiagripbs  were  of 
tmaU  tia  (moon's  diamciet-  fy  '"■h  but  ot  eicellent  dcGniiioo. 
A  aeaichlng  study  was  made  ol  tbem  by  A.  C.  lUnyaid  and 
W.  H.  Wesley  (JfiMsiri  R.A^,  vol.  lU.,  iS^q),  and  for  the  first 
time  a  saiisfacioiy  represent  atioo  of  tbe  nxona  wu  obtained. 
Tbe  drawings  in  the  volume  quoted  show  its  pdai  rays,  wingi, 
intcilacing  blaments  and  rifts  as  they  are  now  known  lb  be,  aa 
well  as  the  forms  and  details  of  the  prominences. 

The  eclipse  of  April  lO,  1874,  was  observed  in  South  Africa 
by  E.-J.  Stone,  H.M.  astronomer  at  the  Cape,  who  traced  the 
coronal  tine  about  30'  (430,000  n.)  from  the  sun's  limb.    Tbe 

Tbe  ecUpee  ol  April  6,  1875,  wu  observed  in  SiaB  by  Sir 
J.  Noman  Lockyet  and  ProfesMr  Arthur  Schuster.  Tbeii 
pbologiapht  showed  tbe  calcium  and  hydrogen  line*  in  tbe 
pRwdDenoe  spectrum. 

The  ectipeeol  July  10. 1S7S,  wu  observed  by  many  aslrancmen 
in  the  United  States  aloag  >  line  eilending  from  Wyoming  to 

r4,ooo  It.),  and  the  sky  was  generally  very  clear.  The  vhalile 
corona  extended  on  both  sides  of  Ibe  svn  along  tbc  edlptic  lot 
immense  distances— at  least  twelve  lunar  diameters,  about  deven 
miUion  miles.  Photographs  taken  by  the  parties  of  Proleaon 
A.  HaU  and  W.  Haifcneas  gave  the  deuili  of  the  Inner  eonna 
and  of  tbe  polar  nya,  ibowfng  the  filsmenlous  character  of  the 
corona,  eipedally  at  its  base  In  tbe  ]xiLar  regions.  A  photograiA 
taken  by  the  pony  of  Profesur  £.  S.  Kokten  showed  tbe  outer 
comna  to  a  disisnce  ol  50'  from  the  moon's  limb.  Tbe  brij^t- 
linespeetnunof  the  corona  was  eicesaively  faint  and,  as  tbe  BOlar 
activity  (measured  by  sun^pot  Irequancy)  was  near  a  miohnuta, 
it  was  CDoduded  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  conmlura  line  varied 
in  the  lunlpot  period,  a  conclusion  which  subsequent  echpae 
observations  teem  to  have  verified.  Il  is  not  yet  eertain  that 
the  other  coronal  spectrum  lines  vary  in  the  same  way. 

The  eclipse  ol  May  17,  iSSi,  was  observed  In  Egypt.  On  tbe 
pholosf^4>hsof  tbe  corona  the  image  ol  a  bright  comet  was  lound, 

plates  of  Ibe  Uck  (Mitervatoiy  eclipse  eipedition  to  Chile  In 
iSgj.)  The  ilitless  spectroscope  showed  the  green  line  (cofoniuin) 
and  Di  (helium)  In  tbe  coronal  spectrum. 

Tbe  eclipse  ot  May  6.  1883,  was  observed  from  a  iraaD  coral 
atoll  In  Ibe  Sonib  Pacinc  Ocean  by  parties  Iram  America,  Eni^and, 
France,  Aoitiia  and  Italy.  A  thorough  search  was  made  by 
Holden  (with  a  6  in.  telescope)  lor  an  Inira-Mercniial  planet, 
without  success,  during  an  unusually  long  totality  (j  m.  13  s.), 
J,  Palita  tUb  seaithed  forsuch  a  planet.  Jansitn  again  repotted 
tbe  picsence  ot  dark  linca  In  the  connal  spectrum.  "  WUte  " 
promineocet  were  seen  by  P.  Tacchlnl. 

Tbe  eclipse  ol  August  19,  1886,  was  observed  in  the  Wed 
Indies.  The  English  photographs  of  the  corona,  taken  whh  a 
alllleis  specltnscope.  show  the  hydrogen  tine*  u  well  u  K  and/. 
Tucchlni  devoted  his  sitention  10  ihetpeclraot  tbe  promineocet, 
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lines,  but  only  the  H  and  K  lint*  of  calduni.  He  also  obsi 
very  eilcnsive  "  white  "  prominence.  Il  wu  shown  on  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona,  but  could  not  be  seen  In  the  Hi  line  with 
Ibe  sped  roscf^M.  Ii  has  beea  suggested  by  Professor  G.E.Hale 
that  the  cobiirof  a  "while"  protnineace  may  be  due  to  Ibe  fact 
that  Ibe  H  and  K  lines  (caldum)  ate  of  Ibrir  normal  intensity, 
whDe  the  less  retrangible  prominence  lines  are,  from  some  un- 
knowncause.compantivriyfsint.  It  isknownlhal tbelntendty 
of  such  b'nes  does,  in  (act,  vaiy,  though  it  is  not  yet  cenain  that 
the  "  white  "  prominences  are  produced  in  this  way.  The  lubjecl 
is  one  demanding  further  observation.  High  prominences  are 
generally  "  white  "  at  ihdr  summits,  "  red  "  at  their  basca. 
The  Harvard  College  Observatory  phoiognpbs  show  tbe  corona 
out  to  Qo*  from  the  moon's  Emb,  though  no  detail  !t  vnible 
beyond  60*.  W.  H.  Pickering  made  a  serie*  of  photogiapMc 
photometifc  mcaran*  of  the  corona,  tome  of  which  are  gjven 
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ina  an  derived  trfua  plal« 

The  eclipir  o[  August  ig,  iS8j,  *u  loul  In  Japan  and  RHui*. 
but  cloudy  wtathfi  prevented  succoiful  observalJoiu  eicepl  in 
Sibeili  and  euLiin  Rus^l 

The  eclipse  oF  Januiiy  i.  iSSq,  wuobseived  in  CalilDmla  and 
Nevada  hy  many  American  ailronomen.  The  phologiiph*  of 
the  comna,  especially  thne  by  Charoppin  and  E.  E-  BatnaTd, 
■ban  a  weallh  ol  detail.  Tbo«  o!  Baniard,  ol  the  Lick  Ob- 
acrvatory  party,  were  itudied  by  Holden,  and  exhibited  the  fact 
that  nys,  like  the  "  polai-rayi,"  emended  all  muad  the  lun. 
inatead  ol  being  confiaed  lt>  the  polar  tegioDB  only.  The  outer 
tanHiB  m»  regiilered  out  to  i«'  (fom  the  moon'i  limb  on 
Chanq>pln'i  negative!,  to  130'  on  those  ol  Lowdcn  and  Ireland. 
On  other  plaleg  the  ouIUdc  dI  the  moan  a  viiihle  protected  on  the 
corona  before  lolalily  began.  The  ipectium  ol  the  corona  showed 
lew  bright  linei  beaidea  those  of  coronluoi  and  hydrogen. 

The  eclipse  of  December  11,  1SS9,  wat  obKrved  in  Cayenne. 
S.  AntcicB.  by  a  parly  from  the  Lick  ObaervitDiy  under  lather 
unlavotuablc  cenditioni.  Etpedi tioDi  Mnt  to  Africa  were  baffled 
by  dmdy  weather.  Father  Stephen  ]o«ph  Perry  observed  at 
Salntc  Islaodg,  fiencb  Cuiana,  and  obtained  some  photographs 
of  value.  The  eflort  cost  him  his  life,  (or  he  died  ol  malarial  lever 
five  days  after  the  edipu. 

The  eclipu  ol  April  16.  iSqj,  was  observed  by  British  and 
French  parties  in  Africa  and  Braiil,  and  by  Professor  J.  M. 
Schaeberle  of  the  Lick  Observatory  in  Chile.  The  Chile  photo- 
graphs of  the  coroni.  were  taken  with  a  lens  ol  40  ft.  focus,  and  are 
eitremely  fine.  They  show  a  faint  comet  near  the  sun.  No  great 
eitensioni  to  the  corona  were  shown  on  any  ol  the  negatives,  or 
seen  visually,  tfiough  they  were  specially  looked  for  by  British 
parlies.  The  neigbbouthood  ol  the  sun  wis  carefully  examined 
by  C  Bigourdan  without  finding  any  placet.  The  tpeclrum  of 
the  corona  wu  the  usual  one.  The  laltawing  line*  arre  phony- 
graphed  in  sliiless  spectroscoixs,  and  undoubtedly  helnng  to  the 
corona;  W.  L.  3587;  «o86;  *Ji;;  aiji.  4140;  »'8o;  44W; 
Sjoj  (the  last  number  is  the  irave-length  of  the  green  coronium 
linr).  All  of  these  have  been  seen  in  slit  speclroscupes  also.  U  ia 
possible  that  two  lines  observed  hy  Young  in  ifi6o.  namely,  W.  L. 
(Angstrom)  5450  and  5570,  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  un- 
doubled  coronal  lines.  It  is  not  i\kt\y  that  helium  or  hydrogen 
or  calcium  vapour  forms  p^t  of  the  corona.  The  Ksve-lenglhs 
of  some  70olmesbelonging  to  the  chromosphere  and  prominences 
were  determined  by  the  British  parties. 

The  eclipse  ol  August  g,  1656,  was  total  in  Norway,  Novaya 
Zemlya  and  Japan.  The  day  was  very  tinfavourable  as  to 
*eaiher,  but  good  photographs  of  the  corona  were  obtained  by 
Russian  panics  in  Siberiaand  Lapland.  Shickclinn,  in  Novaya 
Zemlya,  with  a  prismatic  cameia  obtained  a  pbolofropb  of  the 
Rversing-Uyer  at  the  beginning  nf  totality.  This  pholognph 
completely  confirms  Young's  discovny,  and  shows  (he  promi- 
nent Fraunhof er  lines  bright,  the  bright  lines  of  the  chramoEpheie 
plectrum  being  especially  conspicuous. 

At  the  solar  cdipK  of  January  11,  liqB,  the  shadow  of  th 
moon  traversed  India  from  the  western  coast  to  the  Himalaya 
■"     ■  of  totality  "      '  "■        •■ 
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of  the  longest  si  reamers  of  the  corona,  and  plovea  the  praaeacs  J 

dual  particles  reflecting  solar  light.    The  hrighl4iBe  ifiectnssad 

hydrogen  in  the  chiDmospheR  was  follnwed  to  ibe  thirtieth  pax 

ol  the  leKes.  and  the  wive-lcsigths  wete  shown  to  asnc  clnatli 

with  Balmer's  fotnula  (see  SpEcraosc 

toronium  was  lonnd  to  be  jjoj  (not  sj  .      .  ... 

and  the  bilghineu  of  the  conna  was  meuured.    E.  W.  Uaa 

made  the  curious  obAcrvatioa  of  coronal  maU 

prominence  in  the  form  of  a  hnod. 

Observations  of  the  eclipse  nl  May  a8,  igoo,  wi 
temarkabledegieeby  theabsenceofclouds.    Tlwpl 
the  cnroni  oblaised  by  W.  W.  Campbell  eilended  lour  di 
of  the  sun  on  the  west  side.    The  sun's  edge  wi 

ith  an  objective-prism  ^Kctxogiapb  compo 
prisms  in  ftonl  of  a  telescope  of  i  in.  aperture  and  no  id.  tacia. 
'  "  photograph,  6  in.  long,  nf  the  blight-  and  dark-liuc  mecta 
lun's  edge  at  the  end  of  totality  was  thus  obtuncd.  k 
600  bright  tines  sharply  hi  locus  bcsidts  the  duk-liiK 

appeared.  The  coronal  material  radiating  the  gr«D  lighl  was 
Inund  10  be  markedly  heaped  up  hi  the  lun-^Mt  Rtions.  N> 
dark  Lines  vcre  found  in  the  spectrum  ol  the  Inliet^vroiia.  G.£ 
Hale  and  E.  B.  Frost  also  photographed  the  comluDedJHi^ 
and  dark 'line  spectra  of  the  solar  cuspi  al  the  Inatanta  bcfon  aal 
alter  totality.  On  one  photograph  thoiting  no  dark  Una  ;a 
bright  lines  could  be  rKOsuied  between  4070  and  4Ma  Oa 
another  were  70  bright  lines  between  Hfr  and  Hi.  On  ■  dad 
were  166  bright  lines  bclweeo  401(1  and  4jli,  and  aomc  dark 
lines.  These  lines  afaow  a  nuulied  ditaimiiarity  Iram  tbc  aolai 
qiectrun.  (S.  NJ 

The  edipie  of  Hay  18,  igm.miobacrvablcinMitDitiiuwilk 
3)  minutes  of  totality,  and  in  Sumatra  with  6f  minuto.  Ua- 
forlunalety  then  was  cloudy  nesihcr  In  Sunutra,  wfakfaataoBt 
stations  prevented  observations  entirely  and  at  otheniieutnliacd 
the  advantages  promised  by  the  long  duration  of  tMabty.  Tta 
spectroscopic  observation!  for  tbe  detection  of  motioa  al  Iht 
corona,  lor  which  the  long  totality  gave  a  special  ^>portiiiulr, 
failed  owing  to  cloud ;  and  the  search  for  intra-Ucrctuial  ptaacti 
had  only  a  negative  result,  though  stan  down  to  nugnitade  M 
were  phniographed  on  the  plates.  But  though  no  panictiluiur 
in  advance  waa  taken,  succesifut  records  of  llie  eclipw  wcs 
obtained,  which  will  enable  comparison  to  be  made  vitb  otba 
edipses  and  will  contribute  their  share  tn  the  discussioa  «f  tkc 
whole  series.  Thete  indude  photographs  ol  the  conma,  aboviaf 
that  it  was  of  the  lun-spot  minimiim  type,  and  avaBaUt  in 
measures  of  its  biightnesi;  photographs  ol  the  Ipccus  o(  Ike 
chromosphere  and  coroca  which  an  of  the  same  gcncnl  clwractff 
as  those  obtained  al  previous  eclipses;  f^tognphs  sbowinf  tht 
polanialion  of  the  corona,  available  lor  quantitative  ncacunsal 
polarization  at  diHereci  points.  Phol(^Ta)Ai  of  the  qwcuna 
ol  the  outer  corona  taken  by  the  Lick  Obscrv^lHy  party  show  a 
strong  Fraunbofer  dark-line  spectrum,  consislcnt  wUh  the  view 
that  the  lighl  is  reflected  sunlight.  At  MaariUiu  Ihen  w«i  aa 
'  '  '         IS  poor.    Successful  pbM(i(n|ilis  tl 


offered  a  duntkn  of  j)  a_ .  _  . 
m  cipam.  me  iraca  nuuung  mm  Labrador  thnogb  Spain  to 
^'orth  Africa,  and  affording  eaccUcnt  opportunities  for  obaeiv4i\ 
wbo  Docked  to  the  central  line  in  great  numbers.  Unlonoaaldy 
It  was  cloudy  in  Labrador,  so  that  the  spcdal  advantagea  of  tW 
long  line  of  possible  stations  were  losL  Exceptionally  goad 
weather  conditiani  were  enjoyed  in  Algeria  and  iSinisia,  aitd  Id 
advantage  was  L«ken  of  them  by  H.  F.  NewaU.  C.  TrCpicd  lai 
others  at  Guclma.  by  the  party  from  Greenwich  and  C  Bifoudaa 
itSfai.  ThitG.  NewiD'tspeetroscopicpbatngnphsfornMatioi 
of  the  corona  again  gave  no  result  is  a  dear  isdicMisn  at  Ilic 
laintneta  ol  the  corona  at  1'  from  the  linb;  but  F.  W.  Drioa  si 
SUi  obtained  two  new  liuca  at  su(*a(t  jiii  In  Uw  ipactna 
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ol'the  tDTQflii  and  a  vsy  Urge  tiuBibn'  et  pbatDgnipiii  of  t)» 
cxuDU  ([ncludiiig  nimny  in  polariicd  light  on  icvcnl  diflennt 
pluu),  ol  iu  ipecUiini.  ud  of  Ihe  spcclnim  of  ibl  cbromosphcrc. 
were  obtunnl  by  the  vuioua  panics,  wbjcb  will  oflord  copioui 
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Auniiu;  Engliifa  in  Majorca;  observers  of  aimost  ali  oation- 
alitica  in  Spain;  and  Engliab  aod  Americaji  in  Labrador.  In 
EnT<  llM  wcalber  was  biighl,  Ihough  the  sun  was  low;  in 
Majorca  and  Spain  there  were  local  clouds.  Conuquentlymany 
observaiionijnaddition  to  those  in  Labrador,  were  lost,  notably 
tb*  jpedal  tpectioBcopit  observaiions  undetiakeo  by  Eveished 
on  (be  oonhern  limit  of  lotabty,  and  Ilif  □toervaiiont  of  redU- 
lion  uodert  nkd)  by  H,  L.  Calif nd*r.  A  M«nJi  iailnln-Mcrcurial 
plaocli  HtuconductedoD  an  eUboTMF  plan,  with  >iiiiUaibailerics 
ol  telescopes,  in  Egypt.  Spain  and  Labrador,  by  three  parties 
ffom  [be  Lidi  Observatory,  but  tbc  examination  ol  the  plalcs 
■bowed  tMtbing  noteworthy.  Fending  discuiaion  ol  Ibc  greater 
pan  of  the  material,  some  interesting  preliminary  results  were 
published  in  1906  by  the  French  observers.  C.  E.  H.  Bourget 
and  Monlangeiand  conclude  that  there  is  a  marked  division  ol 
tbe  dnomoi^rt  [nto  two  regions  or  sheth,  a  lower  or  "revening- 
layct,"  eilcnding  only  i"  from  the  limb,  and  a  chromosphcric 
layer  eitending  to  3"  or  4";  and  tbal  the  coronal  light  contains 
ttM  blue  and  violet,  bul  more  green  and  yellow,  than  sunlight; 
iriiDe  Fabry,  by  visual  melbods.  obtained  measores  ol  the  total 
■nd  Intrinsic  intensity  ol  the  Ughi  from  tbe  corona  closely  con- 
firming recent  photographic  observations,  finding  the  total 
brigbtneti  about  equal  lothatol  the  lull  moon,  and  tbe  inliinsic 
brigblnesi  at  j*  Imn  the  limb  about  one  quann  ol  that  of  tbe 
euUmOOo.  (U.11.T.} 

n.  EdipKi  <>f  lit  iltm. 
Tbe  phyiiol  pheoomena  at tntding  tcHpsn  ol  the  moan  ire  no 
longer  ol  a  high  order  of '  ......  .    .., 
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fore  be  nJfeclent.    An  obKrver  watching  auch  an  eclipse  from 

apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  impinging  on  Ibe  sun's  disk  and 
slowly  hiding  it.  The  phenomenon  would  be  quite  similar  to 
that  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  seen  from  the  earth,  until  tbe  lua  was 
completely  covered.  During  ibe  progress  ol  this  partial  eclipse 
■  he  moon  would  be  passing  into  the  earth's  .penumbra.  As  the 
moment  of  total  obscuration  a{^roach«d,  a  red  band  of  Lght 
■atiM  rapidly  laim  in  the  neigbbouihood  ol  the  disappearing 
limb  ol  the  lun,  and  gradually  etiend  around  the  earth.  This 
would  arise  from  the  reliaciion  of  the  (un'i  light  by  the  earth's 
MinoipheK,  and  the  abt«iptioa  ol  iti  blue  nyi.  When  the  light 
of  the  tun  wu  completely  bidden,  a  reddiib  ting  of  great  brilliancy 
would,  owing  lollil*  cause,  lunound  Ibe  entire  duk  body  of  the 
earth  during  tbe  period  ol  Ibe  total  eclipse. 

The  aspect  of  Iht  moon,  u  seen  from  theeti1b,carreipondsto 
Ihii  view  from  the  moon.    Tbe  lading  of  the  moon's  light,  due  to 

total  phase.  Then,  u  Ibe  limb  ol  Iha  moon  approaches  the 
earth's  shadow,  it  begini  to  darken.  When  only  a  small  portion 
bas  enieied  into  the  shadow,  that  portion  is  completely  hidden. 
But,  as  the  total  phase  approaches,  the  part  ol  the  moon's  disk 
imraened  id  the  peaumbis  becomes  visible  by  a  (eddish  coppery 

earth's  atmosphere.    Tbe  brightness  of   this  illumination   is 

allTibuled  I0  tbe  greater  or  less  degree  ol  cloixUncai  in  those 
repons  of  the  earth's  almoophere  through  which  the  light  of  the 
■unpaasesinordtr  to  reach  the  moon.  Iiscolourisdue  10  absorp- 
tion in  passing  through  tbe  earth's  ilmosphere. 

UI.  Ltm  aod  Cyilci  g/  Ricarrrtuei  af  EcUptet  bJ  Ou  Sun 


U  been  kno 


luityl 


in  cycles.  These  cycle*  are  known  now  to  be  letetmlned 
principally  by  the  motion  oF  Ibe  mom's  node  and  tbe  rriailoia 
between  the  revolHiioni  of  the  eaitb  round  the  sun  and  tbe  moon 
round  the  earth. 

Owing  10  the  biclinatloD  of  the  dmod's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecUplIc.  an  eclipse  ol  the  sun  can  occur  oidy  when  tbe  COD- 
nd  moon  lakes  plan 


1°  ol  0 


only  within 


fonb  makes  an  angle  leas  than 
and  tbe  edipse  can  be  total  « 


B  orbit.    Tbe   ; 

ben  the  line  tun. 
with  the  Use  ol 


ciieumslancw.    Thrae  c 
nwtriaJly  from  the  mea 


icea  varying  1"  or  i"  MCording  to  (he 
iditions  being  understood,  the  cycles 
f  either  kind  can  be  worked  oat  geo- 
molions  (rf  the  sun,  moon,  node  and 


:  form  in  Ag.  4.  Here  E  Is  the  earth,  at  tl 
representing  the  mean  orbit  ol  the  moon 
.he  line  ol  nodei  which  is 
In  the  retrograde  direction 


ESi,    continued,    II   tbe   angle 
NBSi  is  less  than  16°  then  will  p,,^  ., 

probably  be  an  edipieol  tbe  sun, 

wbicb  may  be  central  if  tbe  angle  is  leas  than  It*.  L*t  Ibe  next 
new  moon  take  place  in  the  line  E5>  a  month  later.  Tbt  nuu 
value  of  the  angle  SiES,  is  about  10",  but  as  the  node  N  bu 
moved  towards  S|  about  1-4°  during  the  interval,  thesoiB  of  the 
angles  NES,  and  NESi  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  S,ESi 
by  about  i-6'.  The  result  is  that  If  lht«  two  angles  are  ncailjr 
equal  there  may  be  two  small  partial  eclipses  of  the  sun,  after 
whicb  no  more  can  occur  until,  by  the  uiniial  revolulion  of  Ibe 
earth,  the  direction  of  ibe  sun  approacbei  tbe  oppodle  line  of 
nodes  EM,  nearly  til  months  later.  Tbe  result  is  that  there 
ar*  <n  the  course  ol  any  one  year  two  "  edlpj*  SHUans  "  eacb  ol 
about  one  month  In  duration,  in  whicb  al  lent  one  eclipse  Of 
the  tun,  01  poasibly  two  small  partial  edipset.  may  occur.  One 
eclipse  of  the  moon  will  generally,  but  not  always,  occui  duiln| 


Owing  u 


Eothtt  a  thirdeclip 
year.  In  this  way 
of  live  eclipses  of  Lh< 
line  of  nodes  cache 


eclip: 


tbe  retrograde  motioa  of  tbe  node  I 
'  :  node  at  the       '    ' 

is  a  posclhle  I 


.    Owingto  the  motionof  the 

in  than  for  the  moon  is  that  in 
ss  regards  tbe  earth  gfnn«lly, 
»n.  But  as  any  eclipse  oi  the 
I  region  ol  the  earth's  suilace, 


'IsiUe  at 


1 ol the  I 


mark 


tbe  iijrd  conjunction  will  fall  once  more  very  near  the  line  ES,, 
the  angle  NES,  beingabout  )«' pealer  than  bclore.  Succes^ve 
eclipse*  will  then  occur  very  nearly  m  the  tame  older  as  (bey 
did  ig  years  and  11  days  before.  This  period  d  recurrence 
has  been  known  from  remote  antiquity  and  ib  called  the  5a»i. 
What  Is  most  remarkable  in  ibis  period  is  that  in  addition  to 

the  Longilude  ol  tbe  sun  irkcreases  by  only  11*  and  ihe  distance 
of  the  moon  from  iispeilgrthas  changed  less  than  j*  Tbe  result 
of  (his  approach  (o  coincidence  is  thai  ihe  rccutnnf  eclipse  ■ill 
generally  be  of  the  nme  kind— (ulal,  1 
through  1  namlwr  ol 


t  teCDnd  edipK  will  occur  along . 
EN,  t2ic  lias  <A  oaia.  Tbe  sue 
URit  interval  Ibrovgb  aboul  tea 


xHive  erlipBti  will  occur  at  UM 
periods,  or  iSo  yean,  whep  thv 

in  1 1°  of  EN.  Then  the  edipse 
or  total  depending  on  circum^ 

nlial  lines  wiU  past  only  over 

Ive  cclipKi  ol  the  serlel  it  will 
until  tlie  conjunction  line 


with  the  node.  The  pith  o( 
in  toe  equatorial  legion.  Daring  tj  oi 
p*tb  will  conlinualiy  approach  to  the  oppoiite  pole  Ind  finally 
le^ive  tbe  »ith  entirely.  The  entire  number  of  central  edipiei 
in  any  one  series  will  generally  be  about  foily-Gve.  Then  a 
■cries  of  continually  diminishing  partial  eclipses  will  go  on  for 
about  Un  periods  more.  The  whole  serie*  of  eclipses  will  there- 
lore  eitend  throu^  about  liity-Sve  periods;  and  interval  ol 
lime  of  about  twelve  hundred  yean. 
Another  lemarkable  eclipse  period  lecun  at  the  end  of  j;8 

ESi  lalli  so  near  its  fanner  position  relative  to  the  node  that  we 
find  each  cenlral  eclipse  tiiible  In  our  time  to  be  one  of  an 
unbroken  aeriea  extending  from  tbe  eadiest  faiatoiic  times  to 
tbe  present,  at  intervals  equal  to  tbe  length  of  the  period.  Tbe 
recurring  eclipses  in  this  period  do  sol,  however,  have  the 
mnarkable  similarity  of  those  bdonglng  to  the  Sams,  but  may 
dilfer  to  snj  eitent,  oving  to  tbe  diHerenl  posilioos  of  the  liae 
of  coDjunction  with  respect  ta  tbe  moon's  perigees  Moreover, 
they  recur  attemaicly  at  the  ascending  arid  descending  node. 
The  lengtb  of  the  pedod  b  io,S7i-gs  dsys,  or  iq  Julian  yean 
kn  M-]  days.  Hen<«  iS  periods  make  jii  years,  so  that  at  the 
cud  ol  this  time  each  eclipse  recurs  on  or  about  the  same  day  of 
the  year.  As  an  eumpleof  this  series,  starting  Irom  the  eclipse 
q(  Nineveh,  June  15,  763  s.c,  recorded  on  the  Aayrian  tnhleta, 
m  God  eclipses  on  May  1;,  ^n  n.c,  May  7,  705  n.c,  and  so  on 
in  an  unbrt^n  series  to  iSu,  1871  and  iqoi,  the  last  being  the 
tjrd  of  the  series.  Those  at  the  ends  of  tbe  jii-year  inteivala 
occurred  on  June  15,  O.S.,  of  each  of  the  years  76J,  143  B.C., 
*.o.  lio,  Soi,  tjjj  and  rS^j.  A*  the  lunar  perigee  iDave* 
through  141-4*  iti  a  period,  the  edipses  will  vary  from  total  to 
annular,  but  at  the  end  of  3  periods  the  perigee  'a  only  7-t* 
In  advance  of  lu  original  position  relative  to  the  node.  Hence 
in  a  series  including  every  third  eclipse  the  eclipses  will  be  of  the 
HOe  characlei  through  a  thousand  years  or  tnoR.  Thui  tbe 
(dipaes  of  1407, 1554, 1640, 17)7, 1814. 19SI,  i98S,&c.,  lie  toui. 
IV.  OmwlinucllMitiiJEiiipittefAtSm. 
Tbe  fallowing  is  a  brief  cbronologicat  enumeration  of  those 
total  eclipses  of.  the  sun  wbicb  an  of  interest,  either  from  their 


1  the  genenlly  doabtful  charvter  of  Uie  si 

June  14;  a  total  eclipse  jt"wt\rA  %r  N^n^v*!. 
I  the  nodem  ublei  >W»i ' 

-bfj.  April  6;  U 
bTchilc^us. 

-  SS4.  May  iB ;  the  celebrated  slipa  of  Thaler 
f  lSr> eclipse  —  f"' * "- 


19.  the  ec" 


Ausust  3:  eclipse 

luno  11 ;  edipee  ri  Ennln.    Touli 


of  Larln.    The  amlen  rabies  <tn 

•e  is  doubdill. 

entiooed  by  Thucydide:^  but  ooc  totJ 


•.  The  identity  at  iKt  ecfipK  is 

— jof,  nugusi  14;  eclipse  of  A^ihncks.    This  ecupsc  we  aid  k 

le  of  the  oust  valuable  for  testuu-  the  tables  of  the  moosk,  btii  k 

I  iirtEcridinrv  u  to  the  loculon  c4  Anthocln,  who,  at  the  licst  n 

{elroniSyracme  to  Canb^t. 


phcnonKnOD  is  frequently 

lioii  eu  be  found  by  •<■' 
others  the  Istitudi  of  u 


m  iir  fWiunnui)  hu  d 
lassies]  aulhars  wnmomii  te  seki  h 
ut  the  difficulty  of  identilyici  ttr 
HJIpK  carTespanding  (o  tbe  dwip- 
eni  uMe  to  hart  occusmt,  aad  » 
'  landlbeuDBBtaimtyof  Ihcdse 
.  beideolitcd. 
only  tbe  dales  of  thote  visUe  ii 


psphy.    The  letter  C  Inlhwin 


Anglo^aaoa  ChnoicleL    ThK  dates  in  qi 


a.D.  5]8,  February  IS,  C  (partial). 
540,  June  I],  C.  (partial). 
594.  l-dy  I  J. 

6^s^^bi^ 

nular). 


1140,  March 
I1I5;  May  I, 

Ijjol  July  1' 


er>9.C 
S- 


7U,  August  14  (a 

764.June4(»nBi__.  , 

Besdes  these,  tbe  tables  sbow  that  tbe  shadow  gf  the  vm 
.passed  over  some  part  of  the  British  Islands  an  1414,  Juae  K; 
HM.  June  17!  IM>,  hhrrfi  6;  I6JJ,  April  8t  1715.  Maj  1: 
tilt,  Mayu.  OTtheae  tbe  eeliiw  of  1 7 1;  i>  notable  for  she  csrrfiJ 
otKuvatioiis  made  in  England,  and  putiliriied  by  Halley  i*  ik 
Pkiltiepliital  TrntacUtiu.    The  oen  dates  aie  1^7,  June  tg,  win 

counties  near  Ibe  Scotllsh  border,  snd  img.  August  11,  ahia  ik 
moea's  shadow  wHI  graae  Englaid  at  Laiid's  End. 

We  ^ve  below,  ia  tabular  ton,  ■  lisl  of  the  piia  ' 
eclipses  during  the  19th  and  90th  ceoturici,  ocihtinx  k 
only  in  the  eitreme  polar  regfoni,  and  bodk  othcn  of  wbitk  the 
duratioa  is  very  short.  TbefirslcdumnglvestheciviltUUolih 
p<rfnt  on  the  earth's  surface  at  which  the  eclipse  is  antral  nt  naa. 
The  next  two  columns  give  the  position  ol  this  poiol  to  the  acmim 
degree.  The  loutth  cdumn  shawi  the  Gmnwich  mxuiMaaiiai 
time  of  conjunction  in  longitude.  The  next  cnluon  ghrs  lb 
duration  of  the  total  phase  at  the  noon-point;  this  ill 
0-1'  leas  than  the  ahscdutely  greatest  durattOD  at  a, 
Neit  Is  given  the  node  near  which  the  edipae  occun; 
the  number  in  the  Saioa,  Conespooding  edipoc*  at 
of  iS  y.  II  d.  have  tbe  tame  number,  and  occur  near 
gf  theDOon,  which  is  lodicsled  in  tbe  Dext  cohuun 


M.T.  of  ojB 


Regions  Swept  by  Shadow. 


iloj.  Feb. 

,'!a-te 

1B07.  Nov. 
1814.  July 


Psdftc  Ocean,  Mexieo. 

PiciBc  Ocean,  CMk,  Aifaaiina. 

New  Eaakiid,  Allsaiic,  Afiicii. 

Central  Aliica,ArcDlia. 

PaciAc  Ocean.  Boneo. 

South  Atlantic  to  and  across  South  Alria. 

Afrka,  Centnl  Ada.  China. 

Polar  tliioat,  Weiten  Siberia, 

Casiem  Enrope,  Central  Asia. 


Casiem  Enrope,  Central 

Burma.  Parjlfe  Ocean. 
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Stamenit «/  fituwriEjWc  Eilipta. 

Fram  the  propcity  o[  the  Sana  JI  (onowi  thxt  eclipiM  lemiick- 

tble  fcir  tfadr  dunLioo,  or  other  drcumstanccs  dqKcidjng  on  the 

nlaUvc  position]  of  the  sun  Ind  moon^  occur  at  inLcrvib  of  one 

of  loltl  edipMi  remnikiblc  fot  Ihdr  duntion.  The  iib«olulii 
moiiniiiin  dumlioa  of  ■  totil  eclipse  i>  )ibout  f  3<i"i  but  nn 
■eliul  eclipse  am  be  eipccled  to  reach  this  duiatian.  Thou 
which  will  come  nesrest  to  the  miximuni  during  the  neit  s<» 
y*>n  beloi^  to  the  Kriea  numbered  4  and  6  and  in  the  list  which 
precede!  Thoe  occurring  in  Ihe  years  toi;.  loSi.  *<^..  "i" 
uliimaiely  fall  litik  aioie  Ihin  }</'  bebw  ihe  nuiimum.  But 
Ihe  series  4,  though  not  now  temarkable  in  this  respect^  will 
become  10  in  the  Fuluie,  teaching  in  the  eclipse  of  June  ij,  11  jo, 
■  duration  ol  about  f  15"  and  on  July  5,  116S,  a  duralion  o[ 
7'  iS",  the  longest  in  human  hisloiy.  The  first  of  Lhcie  will  pais 
over  tbc  Pacific  Ocean;  the  seoiad  over  the  southern  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  near  Madras. 

Alt  Ibe  national  annual  Epfaemerides  contain  elemenlt  of  the 
ediptei  of  the  lun  occurring  during  the  year.  Those  of  England, 
America  and  France  also  give  maps  showing  the  path  ol  the 
central  line,  if  any,  over  the  eaitb's  surface;  the  lines  of  eclipse 
beginning  and  ending  ai  sunrise,  lie.  and  the  outlines  of  the 
staadow  from  hour  to  hour.  By  ihe  aid  of  (he  litter  ihe  lime 
■I  which  an  eclipse  begins  or  ends  al  any  point  can  be  deiermined 
at  within  a  few  mioutes. 

V.  Uttkeii  efcitmlmliiit  Bilipui  aflieSHn. 

plete  computation  ofthecircuostancaol an  eclipse  at 
ric  positions 


es  of  the  r 


loFib 


e  bodies 


npuied  fr 
Thes 


step  is  locompute  certain  element*  (tf  the  eclipse  from 
tbcM  geoceatric  povtions.  Tbe  third  step  Is  Trom  these  elements 
10  compute  Ihedrcumstances  of  tbeectipse  foe  the  earth  generally 
01  for  any  given  place  on  its  surface.  The  nilionsi  Astronomical 
^>hemerides,  or  "  Nautical  Almanacs,"  give  in  full  ihe  geocentric 
positions  o(  the  sun  and  moon  tram  ai  least  the  estly  part  of  Ihe 
i«ih  century  lo  an  epoch  three  years  in  advance  of  the  dale  of 
publiciIioD.  It  ii  therefore  unnecessary  to  undertake  the  Gist 
part  of  the  computation  eicepi  for  dates  oatside  the  limits  of  the 
puhllihed  ephemerides.  and  for  many  years  to  came  eien  this 
computation  will  be  unnecessary,  because  tables  giving  the 
etemenis  of  eclipses  from  the  earliest  hiitoric  periods  up  to  the 
Mnd  century  have  been  publiihed  by  T.  Riiier  von  OppoUer 
and  by  Simon  Ncwcomb.  We  shall  thertfoie  confine  ourselves 
10  a  statement  of  Ihe  eclipse  problem  and  of  the  prindpts  on 
which  such  lahlc*  rest. 


ttcfioa  Swept  by  Sbadew. 


ih.EaK  Asia.  Konh-Eait  Amenca  and  A  tlamicOCEU. 
h  Ameriia.  Africa  and  Ailaniic  Ocean. 
h-Wm  Austmlia  ssd  Indian  Ocrin. 
:a.  AuslnlUi.  Indian  and  PwiAc  Chxan*- 

cd  5uu*.British  America.  l^cilkOnan.N.PoUrSe 


'aciftc  Ocean.  I^iagonia. 

lllantic.  eniMitQriar Africa. 

.ndian  and  Paci&c  OceaHK  Sumatra. 

Finland.  North  Atlaniic. 

Padfic  Ocean,  Hawai,  Cenirll  America 

South  Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean.  SoolH  Araetka. 

Pacific  and  Indian  Ar—r.. 

Nonli-East  Aaii,  Ai 

"     -      nJAf  -■■ 


1  and  Soutl 


ral  America. 
■hing  ETmljnJ. 


o(  eclip»  elements  are  now  adi^ied  in  I 
ephcmcridcs  and  Ubtes:  Ihe  one,  that  of  F.  W.  Bessel  a  a 
In  the  English,  Aincrlcao  and  French  ephcraerides,  the  Mha 
P.  A.  Hansen's— in  the  Ceiman  and  in  the  eclipse  ubks 
T.  Rjiccr  von  Oppolicr.  The  two  have  in  comnon  cciti 
iKomelric  eonstriiciions.  The  fundamental  axis  <t(  nteiec 
both  systems  is  the  line  passing  through  the  centres  sf  tbc  in 


The  surface  o 
10  both  bodii 


it  thesh 


^mally. 


1CS,  thai  of  the  umbra,  b 


«arlyequa 


I  that  of  the  earth.     Wilb 

numbia,  within  which  Ihe  sun  is  punktf 
.  The  geometric  condition  that  the  in 
DC  that  the  eclipse  shaQ  begiau 


of  01 


concsihatlpatsthrDughlheidaceoflbeobserveral  that ■mil 

Let  a  plane,  which  we  call  Ihe  (undamenial  plane,  pass  thioo^ 
the  centre  of  the  earth  perpendicular  to  Ihe  shadow  uis.  Oa 
this  plane  tbe  centre  of  the  earth  is  taken  as  an  origin  of  rect- 
nnguiai  co^itdinates.  The  aiis  of  Z  is  pcrpendieul«r  to  tk 
plane,  and  therefore  parjdlel  to  Ihe  shadow aiis;  that  of  Y  andX 
tie  in  the  plane.  In  these  fundamental  consiructioia  tlie  1« 
methods  coincide.  They  differ  in  ihe  direction  of  the  au  of  Y 
and  X  in  the  fundamenlal  plane.  In  Bcstcl's  method,,  whkh 
we  shall  first  describe,  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  eant^ 
equator  with  the  fundamental  plane  is  taken  as  the  axis  ol  X. 
The  axis  ol  Y  is  perpendicular  lo  it,  the  poutive  direction  beiK 
toward)  the  north.  The  Besselian  dements  of  ut  ecli|ae  wt 
then : — x,  y,  the  co-otdinates  of  Ihe  shadow  axis  00  Ibc  fm^ 
mental  plane;  d,  the  declination  of  Ihal  point  in  whSdh  tbe 
shadow  axis  intersects  the  celestial  sphere;  «,  Ihe  Creesvick 
hour  angle  of  this  point;  /,  the  radius  of  Ihe  circle,  in  which  iht 
ptnumbral  or  oulet  cone  intersects  the  lundanrental  Blase; 
and  r.  the  radius  of  the  circle,  In  which  the  inner  or  umbral  cw 
intenccts  tUs  plane,  taken,  positively  when  ibe  venea  of  tk 
cone  does  riot  reach  the  plane,  so  thai  the  aiis  must  be  ptodnccd. 
and  negarively  when  Ihe  venex  Is  beyond  the  plane. 

Hansen's  method  differs  ffora  that  of  Beasel  In  that  ibt 
ecliptic  is  taken  as  the  fundamental  plane  instead  of  the  etpiaior. 
The  ads  of  X  on  the  fuadamenul  plane  a  paraUd  10  ibe  plan 
of  the  ecliptic;  Ihal  of  Y  perpendicular  lo  it.  The  other  etmieais 
are  neariy  Ihc  same  in  the  two  iheorio.  As  to  their  relaiiie 
advantages,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Hansen's  c«4rdiuiei 
follow  mDstHinplyfromthedataoC  the  tables,  and  are  nccasaiiy 
'  "       '■       "  "      'it  that  the  subsequent  a 


impterby  Besscl's 
Several  piohlem 


ibe  QNiipfcte  compuiaiva 
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•f  aa  edi^  Iram  lb«  dnnniti.  Fhit.  f  nm  ihe  valua  of  ihe 
Utter  B(  ■  tSven  momeol  lo  delerminr  lh(  point,  ir  »ny,  >l  which 
ItiC  ihidow-iiis  initraccli  Uic  luifue  ol  Ihe  tatth,  wul  ibc 
le^wciivc  oulUorc  ol  Ike  umbn  ud  pcDumbn  on  Ihit  turfux. 
Within  the  umhnl  carve  the  edipie  ■  umubu'  or  [o(*l ;  ouiiide 
of  it  uid  wilhin  the  penuinbrbJ  oirve  the  edipK  is  parliftl  At 
tbt  given  momcDl,  The  prnumbnl  line  it  marked  from  boui  to 
hour  OD  thi  DUips  fivtD  inniuU)'  in  tb«  Amcrian  Ephenrciil. 
Second,  >  icric*  of  potilios*  ol  the  centnl  point  tbroush  the 
coune  o[  u  edIpM  five*  u>  (he  pilb  ol  the  centnl  point  along 
the  (urface  ol  Ibc  <anb,  and  th;  tnvelopa  of  the  pcnumtiral  and 
■unbral  curvea  juit  described  an  bouodiriei  wittun  which  a 
total,  annular  or  partial  (cl>ps«  oill  be  visible.  In  particular, 
we  have  a  certain  definite  paint  on  I  he  earth's  surface  m  which 
Ihe  edjte  o(  (be  shadow  Gnt  impingeii  (his  impingement 
Decoaarily  take*  jdact  at  sanrite.  Then  ptuiing  from  Ibia  point. 
*K  hive  a  series  of  points  on  Ihe  tarface  at  which  the  elements 
i»l  the  ifaadow-cone  are  in  succession  tangent  10  the  earth's 
■urfact.  A(  all  these  points  the  ccDpse  be^nt  tl  (unrite  until  a 
cettiin  limit  it  reached,  after  which,  [allowing  Ihe  tuccctiive 
demenia,  ii  ends  a[  sunrise.  At  (be  limiling  point  the  rim  of 
the  moon  merely  grazes  (hat  of  ihe  sun  at  sunrise,  to  thai  we 
may  t*^  that  the  eclipse  both  begins  and  ends  al  (hat  lime. 
Of  course  Ihe  points  we  have  described  tit  also  found  al  the 
cndini  o(  the  eclipte^  There  it  a  certain  moment  at  which  Ih* 
ibadow-tilt  leaves  the  earth  at  a  certain  point,  and  a  series  d 
nomenis  when,  Ihe  elements  of  the  pcnumbral  cone  being  tangeal 
M  (be  earth's  surface,  the  edJpse  is  ending  at  sunset.  Three 
eases  may  arise  in  studying  (he  passage  ol  the  outlines  of  Ihe 
thadow  over  the  earth.  It  may  be  thai  all  the  elements  of  Ihe 
penumbral  cone  iniersecl  ihe  earth.  In  this  case  we  shall  have 
both  a  northern  and  a  sooihem  limit  ol  parrial  eclipse.  In  Ihe 
■Kond  caie  there  will  he  no  limit  on  the  one  side  eicepi  that  ol 
the  edlpse  begiBning  or  ending  at  sunrise  or  sunset.  Or  it  may 
happen,  at  (he  Ihird  case,  that  the  ahadow-aais  docs  not  intencci 
Ibc  eailh  tl  all;  the  ech'pM  srill  Ibea  nol  be  centra)  at  aoy 
point,  bul  at  mosl  only  partial, 

Hk  third  problem  b,  from  Ihe  tame  data,  to  find  the  drcun- 
ilince*  of  an  eclipse  at  a  given  place— especially  the  times  of 
beginning  and  ending,  or  the  lelalive  positions  of  Ihe  tun  and 
mooD  al  a  given  moment.  Reference  lo  the  formulae  lor  all 
tbeu  problems  will  be  given  in  Ihe  bibb'ography  of  the  tvbjecl. 

AOTHOilriei.— The  richest  raineoiinfonnalioninpectiiigeflipies 

,  -,,-_  Academy  ol  Sciei 

^1  DoiiuknpH  (Vu  "         ' 


."  published  by  Ih 


t^l    It 

irthein  hemiiplicn  dunni  ilie  eerie 
lis  ol  (he  piih  tl  which  iWeelipK 


Id  by  (heVable. 

_..  ._._   _ , but  (he  in(erinBliMle 

points  are  IrequentN  in  error  by  several  hundred  miles,  as  tbry 
were  not  ealculaled.  but  projecled  simply  In  diawing  a  circle 
throuih  the  three  points  iust  mentioned.  For  this  reason  we  c«nnot 
inin  rrom  thetn  thai  an  eclipte  was  total  at  any  oivea  place.  The 
eorrecl  path  can.  bowewr.  be  readily  compuled  from  ihe  tables 
given  in  (he  work.  Eduard  Mohler-a  memoir,  "  Die  centnten 
Sofincnfinsiemiae  det  TO.  Jahrhundens "  (fJrnlictri/lni.  .Vienna 
Academy,  vol.  ilii.),  gives  mwe  exact  piths  of  (he  central  eclipses 
of  ibe  sMh  century,  but  no  maps.  Oncnl  ublei  for  compuling 
KliMtare  Oppober's  '  SysygieBialelB  Mr  den  l-tond"  (PuMioaiiuni 
ol  I  hi  1I  Ursunuck  CtHUHMfl.  avi .  ).a  wl  Newcomb's.  in  PMialinl 
if  lit  Amtritn  Epkruttrii.  vol.  i.  part  L  01  these,  CIppoliei't  are 
coiutruclcd  with  mater  numerical  accuracy  and  detail,  while  Nov- 

»b>forcompulingaiicientedip>e».  F.K.CinicVtS'ptiirUrtKantii 
itr  Stmin-  wnJ  IfDwfJtamrnlM  fBrrlin.  1894)  contains,  besides 
the  Usioricil  reiaarchet  already  mentioned,  maps  of  the  paths  of 
cntrti  eclipses  visible  in  Ihe  lands  of  clattical  anljquity  from  90a 

».c.  ID  A.D-.Joo.  but  compuled  with  imperii '    ■  '  - 

Miiuire,  ■'  Monthly  Nolicn."  R.A.S.  ilv.  an( 
liiut  solar  eclipses  visible  in  the  eritiA  Tslai 
CeaenI  papers  ol  ialHen  oa  the  lane  lubiee 
bv  Rev.  S  |.  Johtw 
pfjysical  phenomena 
Rinysrd.  it  to  be  I 


on  the  same  subjecl  have  been  published 
A  rinamt  d  all  (he  observations  on  the 

hoS' it  lou  dV  iaV.  "ctauvtiK^F/l^r^ 


and  Frtititat  Aiumaio, 
BiKbtoaa  [PhiladHpbii.  l 
Haoiea-s  meihod  b  deveh; 


vol.  L     rtt  J%Hty  14  Bdifui,  bf  R. 

1904}.  Ircitt  Ibe  lubjecl  yei  more  lully. 

jpeo  in  (he  Ablun^iutsrH  of  the  Leiulf 
nuuc,i,j  «  .luiiibn.  Tw,.  vi.  (Maih.'Phys.  Clisse.  vd.  iv.).  The 
lorniiilae  of  coApaulion  by  Iha  method  are  louad  in  Ihe  inirDdHO- 
tioni  to  Oiipallcr'I  two  wiwlu  died  above.  (S.  N.) 

ECUPTIC,  in  ttironomy.  The  plane  of  Ibe  eeliplic  it  that 
plane  in  or  near  which  Ibe  centre  ol  gravity  of  ibe  euth  and  moon 
■evolve*  round  Ihe  tun.  The  ecliptic  itaelf  it  Ibe  gnat  circle  ia 
which  this  plane  neel)  Ihe  cdeitiat  t[diere.  li  it  also  defined, 
but  not  with  tbaolule  rigour,  at  ihe  appaieni  path  described  by 
(he  tun  around  Ibe  celealial  sphere  ai  the  'oatlb  pHfomtt  iu 
annual  revalulioD.  OwingioiheaciionoflfaeBioonontbceanh, 
Bsil  perform*  iu  moo Ihly  nvolullon  in  an  otbit  alightly  indincd 
to  the  ediplic,  the  cent  re  of  Ibe  earth  iuelfdeviain  from  Ibc  plane 
ol  the  edjpllc  in  a  period  equal  10  thai  of  (be  nodal  revolu[iaii 
of  the  moon.  The  devialion  li  eitremcly  alight, ils  maiimUB 
■mount  ranging  between  o>j"  and  o-6".  Owing  to  (he  aclim  ol 
the  planets,  especially  Venus  and  Jupiter,  on  the  earth,  the 
ccntreolgnvilyof  the  earth  and  moon  deviates  by  a  yet  minnler 
amount,  Eenenlly  one  or  two  tenths  ol  a  second,  liom  (he  plane 
:LipUc  proper.     "    ' 

f"  per  c™(ury .    Ilie  nit« 


ol  this  motion  is  slowly  diminishing. 

TheoUiquity  ol  (he  ecliptic  is  the  angle  which  iiai^ajie  make* 
with  Ihat  of  the  equator.  Its  mean  value  i*  now  about  23*  s/. 
The  moJon  of  the  ecliptic  produce*  a  secular  variation  in  [be 
obliquily  which  is  now  diminishing  by  an  amouni  nearly  eqiul 
to  the  ent in  motion  of  the  ecliptic  itself .  The  laws  of  motion  ol 
the  ecliptic  and  equator  are  ttatcd  in  Ihe  article  PKECt£StotI  OF 
IHE  EgtnxoxES, 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  L^ilace  and  hiaiuccoMtntaix 


certain  limiti  wi 

thin  which  the  obliquily  of  ihe  ecliptic  ihaU 

always  be  confi 

cd.     The  roulii  thus  derived  are,  however, 

n  a  rigorous  Ion 

n.  it  is  found  that  no  absolute  Hmio  can  be  >et. 

It  can,  however 

be  shown  (hat  the  obliquity  CUMI  vary  more 

than  two  or  three  degree*  within  a  million  ol  yean  ot  our  epoch. 

1  and  ol  Oie  equiloc.  may  be' developed  in  a  seriea 

woceedira  tccord 

ne  In  ihe  ticenttine  imwersol  Ihe  lime  ti  loilons; 

in  put  T,  the  time  from  1900,  reckoned  in  solar  centuries  as  t  unil. 

TW, 

OWiquily-ll* 

T'  3!-'?'-46-8»'  T-o-oola'  T'+«»IT'  T'. 

table  fives  the  « 

llIttdTrZ"^!;^*^  £Ji.'"Fw'STt,*^' itaS 

*.n,  .joo  ..  =m 

three  or  foiTcen 

"^''■„'?;™ 

or  more  lenlht  o(  a  minute,  and  U  Ihoeloce  only 

A.B.  I7«i;obI.-I3*rt'4i'9l' 
tJV  ..  -'i  «  l«SI 
lloo  „  -»3  »7  3310 
iSjo  ,  -aj  J7  31M 
1900  .,  -J3  »7  8j6 
I9S0  ..  -J3  »  4484 
»03o  "  -13  IS  37-W 
tlno  .  -J3  n  J436 
(S.N.1 
h  petrology,  ■ 


ECLOarrS  (From  Cr.   bXa^A,  ■  (election).  I 

lypical  membeeol  a  small  group  g|  tnenmoiphic  : 
[merest  on  account  of  Ihe  variety  of  minerals  (hey  contain  and 
tbeir  microscopicttruclures  and  geological  relitionjiips.  Typic- 
ally Ihey  coniist  ol  pale  green  or  nearly  coloutlesi  auglie  (ompha- 
cile),  green  homblande  and  pink  garnet.  Qutitt  also  i>  usually 
piescnl  in  tbcte  rocks,  bul  felspar  is  rate.  The  augile  is  moiily 
a  variety  of  diopsidc  and  Isonly  occaaionany  idiomoiphic.  The 
garnet  sometimes  forms  good  dodecahedra,  hut  may  o^cur  at 
rounded  grains,  and  encloses  quana.  rutile,  kyanitc,  and  other 
minerili  veiy  frequently.  The  hornblende  is  usually  pale  green 
and  feebly  dichroic,  bul,  in  tome  eclogitet  which  are  allied  lo 
gamel-amphibatilei.  It  i*  of  dark  brown  colour.  Among  the 
commoiKiaccessoiy  mineral*  are  kyam'ie  (of  blue  or  greyiih-btoe 
lints),  niiile,  bioiiie,  epldoie  tnd  Hisile.  sphene.  fran  oiidc*,  and 
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pyriln. 

piernl, 

nhich  h 
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■t  been  louad  in  edo^Ia 
The  It 


111]  brown  piismi;  the 
XI  cleavBgc;  fctipir,  il 
.  liiae.    Olhcc  mioerali 

broniile,  olivine  ud 
bright  blue  variely  of 
The  eclogiln  in  their 
I  lo  gibbna;  Ihey  often 

■how  Ibil  they  were 


honibLendc  with  Itnkiag  pieochroisn 
ctemlc*!  nwapatiiioD  *how  cloie  iRini 
exhibit  Rluiondilps  in  the  field  wh: 
printuil7  inttutive  rocks  of  [gneoui  or 
Uct  alienlion  on  be  tra»d  in  the  ad 
tic  kDOm  la  Saioa)',  Btvirii,  Cinnl 
few  edogitei  alN  occur  in  ibe  nonh-west  highlindi  of 


GlBU 


1  Italy  ai 


.  the 


c  Alp*.  Spedmeni  of  rock  allifd  10  tdogiii 
found  hi  ihc  dlamanlKeroiu  peridoilie  bncciu  of  South  Africa 
(the  u-ialleii  "  blue  ground  "),  and  (hs  has  givm  riM  10  the 
theory  IhU  thnc  are  the  parent  masies  from  whicb  Ibe  Kimberley 
diamond)  have  come.  <J.  S.  F.) 

BCUMDB,  a  ihon  paslonl  dialogue  in  verH.  The  word  is 
copfectured  tobe  derivod  from  the  Greek  verb  trUi**,  lo  chooje. 
An  cdogiH,  pcrbapa,  in  [11  primary  lignificaiion  «»  a  Klected 
fitte.  Another  more  lantaslic  derivation  traces  it  to  alt,  goal, 
ud  UYot,  qieech,  and  makce  it  ■  (onversitioo  of  shepherds. 
The  idea  ol  dialogue,  however,  is  not  netessary  for  an  eclogue, 
vbjch  ii  <dten  not  lo  be  distinguished  from  Ihe  idyll.  The 
grammaiians,  In  giving  this  lille  to  Virgil'i  pastoral  conversations 
(SiitdicB),  tended  lo  make  the  term"  eclogue  "  apply  eidusively 
to  dialogue,  and  this  has  in  tact  been'  the  result  ol  the  success 
of  Virgil's  work.    Lalmeclogues»erealso  written  by  Calpumius 


lost  an 


d  in 


J  Vega  (1503-1  SiWai 


10  man,  his  domestii 


he  (Itidy  of 
of  (he  prac-' 


when  piescnt.    Id  Great  Britain  liiUe  ei 

e  British  colonies  the  case  is  different.  Neaily 
^nleritI  has  its  official  economic  entomoloests, 
y  one  of  the  British  crown  colonics  if  provided 
e  able  men  who  help  the  agricultural  community 
I  the  insect  pesls.  Most.  i(  not  all,  of  the  Im- 
Ige  of  remedies  comes  from  America,  where  Ibis 
the  highest  pcileciion;  even  Ibe  lile-histoties  ol 

St  have  been  introduced  from  Europe, 
the  importance  of  this  subject  may  be  gained 
ring  figures.     The  astimiled  loss  by  Ihe  vine 
he  Gironde  alone  was  £31,000^00;  for  all  the 


moih  caused  1  lost  si  tj,ooo, 
Ggura  ate  nothing  compared 


.■en  York  state  t 
I  ap|:de-gnjners. 


of  Curtis,  there  mar  alio  be  OKBtioDcd  ■  itill  ufelol  lank  pi 
"ivFohlaodKoUar.euilted/iuHli/ii/iirigiuMCg    ' 
tnd  Ftrmm.  pubtiibcd  in  1837,  aad  TaschenI 


American  nieratne  began  i 


'has largely  inert 

MboditC^HK 

!wark[dlloPrci 

■  of  equal  value  in  ihei 

1B9S,  in  veil 


Among  the 
C.  V.Tlitt; 


"aiMMI '^valuable  mu'—      '•'■ 
L.O.Howard,  who  CO 


who  ^imaflify  iHwi 
ns  of  th*  US.  Depir: 


knowledge  muB  b( 
1003  appearrd  a  n 


this  tubjttt  is  M.  V.  Sli^^bi 

''S'Kl.'wc'l«e.aI«t'E.""FS  "^ 


Many  other  . 


'Jr^^^:ru. 


iBoS  by  Mia  Onsnul. 

trafii  Tryon   pubKifvl  i 
I  ef  Omrrniiamd  ia  I«« 

u     At  Ihc  Cape  anOn 
Hied   by    Ihe   ewT] nrrtf- 


cspecisUy  on  lea  pr 
nopUia,  Lcpidofttli 


mang  the  following  oiden:  dUrflat 
Diplira,  Ucmiflira  (both  kOaipat 
na  aiina^cTil),  uritopuia,  Nmre/lcra  and  Tkyiamofttft.  Th 
rder  A/icra  alu  contains  a  few  iujuriout  tpedei. 
Among  the  Ctltofitia  ta  betilei  there  is  a  froup  of  worid-nk 
esls.  Ihe  EiaUridai  or  click  beetle*,  the  adults  ol  Ihc  nna 

Hack  Ibe  roots  of  pUnts,  eating  ibem  sway  belom  tbe  gmi4. 
rhe  eggs  deposited  by  the  beclle  in  the  ground  develcfi  iou 


some  undoubledty  ( j1  g  1 
during  tbe  greater  part  of 
roots  of  plant 


btedlyfjIgrjafcjfiiiMlain)  live  lor  three  or  Iodi  j 
greater  part  of  which  time  they  puiw  away  1 
inls.  carrying  wholesale  dcilniction  before  1 
re  ihey  pass  deep  into  the  ground  and  pupal  e,ip 
wmonlhias  the  dick  Iccila  (fig.  i).     Most  C70| 

SMS     Jp. ' 


of  Click  Beetle:  C.  a< 


ituckfdbyihcm.ljullhey  ate  part iculariy  deitrurtlve  ii 
snd  other  cereals.     With  such  subterranean  pots  htile 
done  beyond  rolling  the  land  10  keep  it  firm,  and  thus 
Lhem  from  moving  rapidly  from  plant  to  plant.     A 


may  even  lie  cleared  of  them.  For  root-I«*n, 
rbon  injected  into  the  soil  is  of  puiicular  vilnc. 
ed  about  ill.  from  an  apple  tree  rni  Imudes  to* 
IcstToy  all  the  grt>und  form  of  the  woolly  iphiL 
laiion  il  is  most  useiul  lor  wiieworm,  used  ai  ihi 
to  every  4  iq.  ytb.    Il  kills  ell  ISM  pcBU. 
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Id  CccU  Briuin  ih  fica  bcdlci  iBallkidiu)  ue  one  of  the 
men  Mrimii  iMmia;  oat  ol  tbttt,  Ok  lurnip  Bca  (PhylUHta 
KimBrum),  bu  in  iddk  yua,  noubly  iftBr,  ausfd  mon  thio 
^00,000  lou  in  Engl^Dd  and  ScoiUnd  iIok  by  eMing  ihe  young 
■ceilliiig  turcJpa,  cabbage  «Bd  olbec  Crmijoat.  In  mne  yum 
Ihm  ot  four  uariHgi  have  10  be  mmde  belon  »  "plani"  ii 
pcoduced,  enonnoui  lou  in  bboiu  and  cul  of  sMd  alone  being 
thui  Involved.  Thete  beFtIn,  cbatBcterued  by  thclt  ikipping 
movemenis  and  enUigcd  bind  lemon,  also  aliack  Uw  bop 
{Hahkr  caniiinia)^  Ihe  vine  in  America  {Graptodtra  duUyhta, 
lllig.).  nod  nuineroiil  Olhcc  speclca  ol  planli,  bring  ipetially 
hacmiul  lo  seedlings  and  young  gromth.  Soaking  the  Kcd  in 
■Icong-soMUiiut  EUbslincet,  inch  u  pataffin  and  lucpenliDC,  taas 
been  fonnd  eAJcacious,  and  in  tome  dialricls  pafaflin  sprayed 
ovei  tbeieedlingi  ha*  been  practiced  siih  decided  succew.  Thi) 
oil  generally  acta  u  an  eicellcDt  preveniive  o(  Itaii  tod  other 

In  aQ  climtlts  Iruit  and  loreii  irea  luffer  bom  weevQior 
Cmt-iditiniae.  Tbe  plura  curculio  {Csailruitcliu  Row^ter, 
Herbtl)  in  America  causa  cndLeaa  harm  j'n  plum  otthaTds; 
tDrcuIios  in  Auilcalia  ravage  the  vines  and  fruit  trees  {OrUtCfr- 
ikintu  itupi,  Schon.  and  Uplepi  htpei,  Bobm,  tic).  In  Europe 
a  number  ot  "  long-wooled  "  tieelles,  lucb  as  Ihe  raspbeny 
weevib(Olisr*yncJkiu^ape]),lbe*M>tcblouom  weevil  lAnlkp- 

■hjle  olhera  produce  swollen  palcbeion  rooli  (CtuUrkintkiii 
uaiictUiihtic  AUlboeCxrcic/tcindHarevei  ~ 
falling  to  the  ground  at  Ihe  leasl  ibock.  Thit 
at  a  meani  a[  killing  Iben^  by  placing  boards  or  lacki  covered 
*Uhiai  belov  the  trees,  whicbare  then  gently  shakes.  A*  man 
of  Ibcsa  beetles  are  nocturnal.  Ihii  trapping  should  Uk«  plan 
M  nighL  Luval  "  weevils"  mostly  leed  on  the  nwls  of  plant' 
but  lotne,  such  as  Ihe  nul  mevil  (flalamiiHi  Hwnm},  live  ■ 
larvae  inside  (niit.  Seeds  of  various  plants  are  also  aitacke 
by  weevils  of  tbe  lasiUy  BrnckidM,  especially  beam  and  pea: 
iibeseedsby  subjecling  thei 


HaJiernfiera  capiUia  or  the  Mediterranean  fnilt  By),  (he  onion 
Oy  (Piirhia  eefritnim),  and  numerous  com  peili.  such  as  the 
toat  fly  tCldtrBpiianriatnl)  and  Ihe  frit  fly  lOicinii  Int). 
Aninwls  snSer  from  the  ravages  of  boi  flies  {OtstriSat)  and  gsd 
flit*  ( rufcmUtfi) ;  while  tbe  tsetse  disease  is  due  to  the  uctse 
By  {Clwnim  mtriiiata).  canying  Ihe  proiDtoa  that  cause  Ibe 
disease  from  one  horse  10  aanlhec.  Olher  flics  act  as  disease- 
carriers,  including  the  mostiuiioes  (A<iopkrla).  which  not  only 
tarry  malarial  germs,  but  also  form  a  secondary  host  for  these 
parasits.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  wheat  are  lost  annually  Id 
America  by  tbe  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly;  [he  fruit  flies  of 
Australia  and  South  Africa  cause  much  lou  to  orange  and 
cilron  growHs,  often  making  il  necessary  to  cover  the  trees  In 
muslin  tenia  for  protection.  Of  animal  pests  the  oa  warbles 
{Hyttdama  liniala  and  H.  bnii)  are  the  most  ImporUnt  (see 
fig.  a).  The"bou"  or  Itrvie  of  these  Kes  live  under  Ihe  akin 
of  c»ltle,  producing  large  swollen  lumps—"  wiirbles  "~io  which 
lbs  "bols"  ualure  (Bg.  1).^  Tbese  parasites  damage  the  hide, 


ils  ICahKdr. 


re  Ihe  sawflies  c 


to  Ibc  f umea  of  .bbulph  ide  I 
graiMriaaodCir^aiii)  are  now  found  all  over  1 
cases  rendering  whole  cargoes  of  corn  useless. 
The  most  importaat  Hymenoptcious  pesis 
ToUtro'iMi'u,  which  in  Ihcir  larval  sitge  altacl  almost 
vetelalioa.  The  lirvae  of  Ihese  ace  usually  ^wken  of  as  "  1 
caterpillars."  on  account  ol  their  tescmblancv  to  ibc  latvae 
■DOlb,  They  are  most  ravenous  fecden.  stripping  bushes 
■roes  completely  of  iheir  foliage,  and  even  fruit.  Sawfly  lai 
can  at  once  be  recognized  hy  the  curious  posillonsiheyassu 
and  by  Ihe  onmber  of  pro.lcgs,  which  eiceedt  len.  The  female 
lays  her  qtgain  a  slSl  mi 


are  found  in  an  ea 


.    Tbe  pupae  i 


cases  above  ground 

U,pkr<i' f>'<).    Or«tpec 

es,  the  slugwocm 

fEriMamto  Wcia 

),  is  common  10  Eumpe 

g-like  crenture,  found  on 

oflheliavesoflhepc 

grand  cherry,  which  secret 

irom  its  skin.    Cut 

Iso  attacked  by 

sawflylarvaeCiVeM 

niribtiiiinANttnlfUffSM 

and  America.      Other  speciesallackihesialkso 

grasses  a<id  com 

ICifiia  tyimatui). 

m  their  ravages 

especially    the  con 

trs   {Luphyrm   pini).    Another   gnnip  of 

namely,  the  SMcida 

I  or  wood-waspi,  wfiose  b 

the  ininks  of  the  Irees  and  ihus  kiH  Ihem. 

sawflyhrvaehellebc 

re  washes  ate  most  falal,  h 

ul  Ihey  musi  not 

peningfruil,asttache11ebo 

e  is  poisonous. 

The  order  Dipte 

usprau.    These 

ivo-winged  insects 

tiack  all  kinds  of  plants, 

and  also  animab 

in  their  larval  stage.     Many  of  (he  adults 

are  bloodiuckers 

ITaienidat.  CylicU 

e,  ic);  others  are  parasi 

c  in  iheii  larva 

stage  (Oeiffidu,  iic 

.    The  bcil-known  diptei 

ous  pesU  are  Ihe 

Hessian  fly  iCaii, 

nyis  dtHruUr).  the  pear 

midge  IDifliiii 

tjHmt).  Ihe  fruit 

flics  (Teptkrilu  Tyrni  of  Quecnsbind  and 

.ffiSiJ 


s;  C.  Ob  Warble  Fly 


has  been  made 

upon  this  pest  has,  however,  largely  decreased  ils  numbers.  In 
America  eallle  suffer  much  from  Ihe  horn  fly  (HaancMIa 
lertala).  The  diplerous  garden  pests,  such  as  the  onion  fly, 
carrot  fly  and  celery  fly,  cBn  best  be  kcpl  in  check  by  the  use 
of  paisBin  emulsions  and  the  treatment  of  tbe  soil  with  gia-lime 
after  Ihe  crop  is  lifud.  Cereal  pcsis  can  only  be  treated  by 
general  cleanliness  and  good  fanning,  and  of  course  tbey  are 
largely  kcpi  down  by  tbe  totalion  of  crops, 

Lepidopietoua  enemies  are  numerous  all  over  the  world. 
Ftuii  suflecs  much  from  (he  larvae  of  Ihe  Gcoaulndai,  the  so- 
called  "  loopec-lacvae  "  or  "  canker-woinis."  01  these  geometers 
thewintermolh(CAnRiifr>b«tr«iiii]U)isoneDf  the  chief  culpti's 
in  Europe  (hg.j).  The  females  in  this  moth  and  In  othetsalUcd 
lo  it  an  n'lngless.  These  insects  pass  the  pupal  stage  in  ihe 
gnund,  and  reach  the  boughs  to  lay  their  eggs  by  crawling  up 
Iks  of  the  U  -      ■     .     ■ 


d  the 


s  has  b 


lApdii    'tP),  ll>e  caltipillars  o 
Nociuae:    the    codling   moth     {Ca'pttapm  ^n 
pomendia),    which  causes    the    maggot    in    \^ 
apples,  has  now  became  a  universal  pet 

yeon  quite  half  the  apple  crop  is  losi  i 
England  owing  (0  ihe  larvne  destroying  th 
fruit.  Suger^ranes  sufler  fmm  (he  sugar-  " 
cane  borer  (DiaJiecB  laalanl  in  the  Wes(  Indies,  lobacco 
from  the  latvae  of  hiwk  moths  (Spkiniidiif)  fn  America;  com 
irious  Lepidopterous  pests  all  over  ihe  world. 


Nor  I 


ir  much  hiss  annually  lakes 
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n  flour  nnlh  [Eflialia 
■    ilbylb      ■    ■ 


MeditcR 

By  ill  Ihe  mo 
IS  the  Hcmipln 

AU  [mil  and  [ore 
inlbtrrnuIeHi. 
live  attached  tot 
viriouily  [armed  lule-liki 


bark,  leaf  ai 


J=podat( 


in'  patcba  tram  old  apple  ueo,  when  Ibe  hteti  lt*«  ia  b 
raiwh  bark  lod  ioitn  taDkend  powthi  bMh  abcwt  and  fachv 
irouod.  Aphido  are  provided  with  ■  maly  ikia,  wbfcli  doa 
nai  ajlov  vatri  to  be  atUcbcd  to  il,  and  thm  iniecticidei  lac 
detiroyins  tliem  ronuin  lofl  10141,  which  Sos  tbt  anlutiaB 
10  the  ikia ;  paiaffin  la  added  to  comde  tbe  lUs,  aod  ite 


.  The  mde  icaln 
^  the  adult  male  ii  winged, 
and  i>  rarely  Ken.  The  female  laya  her  cgp  beneath 
the  Kaly  coverinj,  ftom  which  hatch  out  little  active 
■ii-leEgedlarvae,  which  wander  about  and  uon  begin  to 

bleed  aaeiually  (paithenogenetically).  One  o[  the  motl 
imparlanl  ii  the  San  Joaj  icale  {AipUialus  ttraicmuti. 
Hhich  in  warm  dimatea  aUacks  all  [ruit  and  many  other 
,  it  wiU  Mon  kiU  (Eg.  4I. 

may  jive  rise  to  a  projmy  of  j.iifi.oSo^oo  in  one 

year.    Other  icalc  Intecla  a[  note  i 

■nusiel  icale  {iiylilatpit  pamorum) 

Uaya  fyrckusi.    The  [olroci  alls 

the  latter,  which lelcciiDiuge  and  c 

into  America  fram  Autlnlia,  and  1 

lady-bird  beetle,  Vfdaiia  ta 
I    After  the  Caiiidai  Ihe  ti 
economically  Bie  the  plan  I 
•ri  th  great  rapidity  under 


Their 'food  a 

and  bloBani  of  plan 

(P*yi«er«  Kuta/rii 


1  of  plant 


Mmnnru  laaiiera).  Aphides  ollcn 
n,  bopa,  ic,  by  lucking  out  the  up, 
but  may  even  entail  the  deatb  of  the 
inly  asexual,  the  fcnialct  producing 
^ncy  ol  a  male.    Male*  in  uHtly  all 

lilized,  and  a  few  luge  ova  are  pio- 
nully  of  the  ipeciea  over  Ihe  winter, 
c  aphido  live  only  on  onetpctiaol  plaui.  oihen  on  l»oor 
nwre  planu.    An  eiample  of  the  latlu  ii  leea  ia  the  hop  aphii 


plant.  Rfproduci 
living  young  with 
lped«  appear  oni 

duccd  lo 


bnalbing  porta  lad  ta  pradacd 

find  many  noiioiia  ioKla,  antably 
toe  locuaia,  wnicn  travel  in  vaat  ctoud-likc  amuca,  eieafli^  Ihe 
whole  counlry  belote  them  of  aU  vegetable  life.  Tte  hi 
deaiructive  Idcuu  i>  Ihe  migntory  locou  (Lacuila  miprnt^M), 
which  cauia  wholeule  dcttructlon  in  Ihe  Eaiu  Ittge  pill  it 
dug  scroti  Ihe  line  of  advance  of  theie  gnat  iaaea  anoica  u 
tlop  Ibem  when  in  Ihe  larvij  or  wingleia  auge,  and  c*^  hoae 
bonBietaRlighMdiochecktheirnightwhenadulI-  SodoBiaie 
ihete  "  locuit  cloud)  "  that  Ibey  (ometimes  quite  dartcn  ibe 
air.  The  commonett  and  moat  widely  diitributed  aii(rmtaiy 
locuit  is  /■ocijOfu  liiunuami.  The  mole  cricket  ICrjHwMf 
Miitcrii)  and  varioiii  cockroachei  jBtillUai)  are  alio  laiaBpt 


Of    JVtHI 


in  this  . 


Tkt  Trtalmml  s/  Intitt  /'iita.— One  of  ibe  bom  te- 
portant  ways  of  keeping  insect  pcsta  In  check  It  by 

'■praying" or"  waihing."    Thii method hai nude |te*t 


<n  the  Sprajiat  </  KanU.  iBgt. 
have  to  bear  In  mind  what  tbe  ■ 
1^  that  B,  the  nature,  habila  and  at 


Pio.  4 


^B  JD^  Scale  (^.frMi««  ptmittnui).    A.  Male  Kale  iaaecti  to  make  the  lormer.  mil  I  la.  ol  the  Par™  gran  with  11 
B.  female;  C.larva;D.femaleKaleiE,  male  scale.  ^|io„,  d  toft  water,  and  add  a  or.  n(  lime  and  a  nl 

quantity  of  agricultural  treacle;  the  Utter  n  pnpaTnf  by  di^ 
•olting  J  01.  of  aceutr  of  lead  in  a  little  oiler,  then  1  oa.  ol 

kildiai  the  whole  to  16  gdloM  of  inti  water:  10  thub  added  ■•■■»> 
quantity  el  ceane  ireaclb    Fw  piercint-noulhed  pen  like  ,4^ik>do 

Hap  with  killi  by  coniin,  and  may  be  prepared  in  the  falktwinf 
vay>-biHDlve  A  ra  i  Ibol  ihr  be*1  toft  napin  botHnf  lolt  wilcr 
and  whik  Hill  hot  tbui  ol  nuna  lakeg  oD  ihi  ire)  add.i  ^Uoa  d 


•loe  ud  damun  to  the  egg  itag 

■ad  Ihen  Biei  aO  to  Ihe  hopi, 

Ihe  luinmei  (fig.  j) ;  b  flica  bi 

when  the  hi^  are  ripe.    Another  apnu  01  importance  11 

woolly  aphii  (Situmieiira  Jdxifera]  of  tbe  apple  and  pen 

•ccRlei  tufU  of  while  llacculeni  wool  oftea  to  be  teen  hani 


and  Ii 

leaf  May  or  later, 

les  lo  lay  itt  eggs 
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«« 


f  then  be  niud  •rilh  ico  nUsni  oC 


jSTTTti 


isis, 


■iih  1 4  pint  of  BtLnSHki  ih 
luind  loc  UK.  1   Eof  the  cd 


>alUck  thna  bi  tW  en  km*  by  tlie  lue  o 
------ —  -''-  — imef:  betides  detuoriiu  tb 

red  Bplder,  ftnd  toAe  Apmdei 


nllbolK 


eni  <4  MKh  pnu  u  Ihe  fiyBiiu, 

otber  ioacl  fMi  dodni  Ihe  csU  part  ol  ihe  yew.  Cnuk  alkali 
■laib  it  pntBied  by  diiiolviai  i  li  oi  cnidt  poUib  and  i  li  ol 
iier.  niiioi  the  iwonluiionitanibei.addint 
«p.  ■liddaatim  irith  lo  tenant  o(  •oil  nler 
ne.  AiMNher  approvn)  inimicidr  f«  lale 
"  '  —  '-  tuo  wayi:  fiiit.  larwdiaf  ilw 
(det  icalat  to  Mop  the  taraa  o( 

, _.,, ju  (oUot™:— Fim  cnthBIbol 

min  In  ■  uck,  and  then  pbn  the  mio  In  warm  waicr  tnd  tioll  In  a 
rBnMmn  until  ihomiEhly  dinolvRt.  then  mell  10  D>  ornutllcieita 
innoifh  warn  water  to  keep  il  liquid,  ud  Bb  with  ilwdfaHlnd 

and  itt  Icn  irinutei  alterwardii  then  add  ennich  wirm  water  \a 
brim  the  whole  up  to  it  (alloiH.  and  welt  ttir.  BollV  thli  dH,  ind 
whfn  nquiiTd  Fof  nie  dHnie  wlih  Ihree  llnm  lit  bulk  of  warm  Mi 
water,  and  ipray  over  Ihe  met  In  Ihe  early  ipriai  iuu  Wvr  Ihe 
biidt  bunt.     Foi«ilriMcari)iBl|ibBiitlke«iKnDilliifrtdienl*fa 

Xy.  Utw  of  wilpfaur  hia  been  lound  lo  be  Ihe  be«  form,  npeci- 
■ben  miinJ  wiir*  «nl«n  emoliion.  Bud  m.lo  in>U«ufar. 
fig.  61  irecdourH  nal  alleclrd.  Sulphur  wash  ii  midrby  iddinE  to 
rvnv  lO  lalloni  ol  wiim  poraHtn  enuWoB  or  panAn-iupblhlkse- 
emuLioa  7  OL  ol  Utrr  of  niiphur.  aad  Mirrini  iinlil  >be  lulpbaf  i* 
well  sued.  Thit  b  applird  ■•  *n  ordinary  tpray,  Nutxciy  atock 
•hould  alwayi  be  Ircaled  to  kill  tcale.  a^'t  and  oihci  pnti  wbich 
it  may  carry,  by  the  fu  iimmenljpaniciilarty  in  ihecMeoIiiotk 
ivponedlKHn  a  laielf  n  climiit.  Thli  IteatmeM,  both  out  ol  doiin 
and  onder  (ItH.  it  carried  oal  ai  lollowai— Cswr  Ihepluuin  bulk 
wiih  a  li^I  lat-iifhl  ckHh,  or  put  then  in  a  aiHcial  (umitiiini 
houie.  and  ih«i  place  1  oi.  of  cyanide  ol  polauium  in  lunn  in  a  duh 
wiih  water  bennih  Ihc  covtrliv.  and  then  pour  I  «.  o)  nlphuric 
acid  over  it  {beini  carrlul  not  to  inhale  Ihe  poltooaoi  lunM)  loe 
every  IMoeub.lt. olipaubeaoathlh^caver.  Tbr |U leiieiued. 
^HMC  acid,  ihoi^  be  Ml  to  work  lor  al  kati  an  hour  before  the 
•tock  it  Ttmovcd.  when  all  lonu  ol  aninul  lile  •ill  he  dntroyed. 

For  Bavine,  proper  loitninicnit  muit  be  uacd.  by  nwam  of 
whirh  ific  liquHl  it  leni  out  over  ihe  planti  in  »  line  a  niijt  ai 
pOHiUe.  Nnmeroui  ponipi  and  noolei  are  now  nude  by  which 
(hii  end  <>  attalatd.  Boihhorteand  hand  raachintt  arc  emplimd. 
the  former  lor  hose  and  tarw  orthardv  the  U\»i  for  buth  truii 
■od  lardeni.     In  America,  where  tm  in  potki  ai  "11"  orchardj 

Ae  moet  Inpacun  iprayerr  an  Ihe  Slrawaon  hone  ipcartn  aad 


lid  Milo  (PtliWffidor].    A.Curra 
n*tiJ;B,Nui  Bud  Mile  {i*.!!! 


the  nailer  Ecliii  and  Notui  knipadi 
(St- 7)-  Thenmileifo.  "matifyinj- 
Inawii  u  the  V«n»rel  ind  Riley't,  < 
kDflh  of  tubinf.  ID  u  TO  reuh  inv  hi 
■By  direellon.     The  punipe 


indtl  ihr  Bme  lime  Ism  ibc  walk  with  %t 


leaijadi,  aadaoHrtlwamriW.i»»fa«  ni 


•timigth  tlroiBh  rt_  _. 

e>try  part  ol  the  plant  ii  Ihui  aStu 

Boufitiai  Instil)  bive  (tio  [o  be  considered  to  eaHwinic 
tnlomolosy.  Tbey  ire  of  two  kindi~{i)  tboae  that  help  lo 
keep  down  an  eiceu  of  olhcr  ituccli  by  actiuc  cilbec  M  pamittt 


Fm.  7 — KnapBck  S(ny«r  lor  Liquid  iBMCIieldti. 
or  by  being  InaeclivoioBi  in  habit;  aid  (i)  imecH  ■!  eronoak 
value,  aack  aa  tbe  bee  and  lilkmniL    AimiisU  ihe  mMI  im- 
ponant  frkoda  to  lb*  hiw*  tad  fftfdeDer  are  (be  HymtMp- 


tbe  CeleofiteR 


■Midat. 


b]rthcir(gpellherintbelHinc*rinFaa[otberlaBecta,aiid  the 
pamlte*  datmy  their  koat.  In  ihit  my  ih*  H^dan  fly  li 
doabllat  kept  io  check  In  Europe,  and  the  apMdea  neei  wilk 
•eiiaai  hibdtancc  lo  IheJr  iDcreue.  If  ■  number  of  ptaat-liee 
are  enmloed,  •  few  wfU  be  feond  looking  Uke  little  pfarlt; 
ihcM  an  Ibi  <Med  tklni  of  iboae  that  h*v«  btoi  kllM  by 
The  Syrftii4f,  or  hovtc  Ski,  m  tlnuM 
ieedeii  in  Ihtir  liivil  slagi.  TatUiu  tiet 
:k  lepidapierDOl  larvae.  One  of  tbe  moil  nMabk  cmnple* 
ofthe  uteal  inaeci  alliei  ia  the  cue  ol  the  Aoalnlikn  lidy.blrd, 
Vatalia  la/dlmalii.  which,  in  common  with  all  Udy-Wrdi,  feed) 
off  AfAidat  and  CacrHae.  The  Icerr*  •«>*  (/'"yd  fmJtaiii 
Imponed  inlo  Annici  ruined  the  enngFgrav(B.butlt>  toemy, 
Ihr  Vtialia.  «iu  aba  Imported  from  Auurolia,  aad  countencted 
its  abDornwl  iDCreaK  with  inch  great  mull*  thai  Ike  crippled 
onnge  Kruvet   arc  now  ooce  nwn  profitable,        (P.    V.   T.) 

BCtMIMIICI  (fMn  Ihe  Cr.  olinB|iiti).  ii,  tllr").  <""* 
slmt.  a  home,  and  lifioi,  rule,— ibe  "art  ol  houHhoM 
managanent "),  tts  ginenl  tenn,  wiib  ill  lynonym  "  polt- 
licil  economy,"  tor  the  sefenc*  orUudy  of  wtalth  (w»1(are| 
and  ill  produdion.  applicable  either  l«  the  individual,  the 
family.  Ihe  Stale,  or  in  the  widen  aeaie,  the  worhl.  How  lai 
Ike  lame  coauieratlont  apply  to  all  thetc  iphers  H  one  of  the 
problem)  ol  econamJc  (bought  in  ill  widen  Kiue.  The  term 
"  ecanomy  "  (g.ti.)  by  fUrlf.  which  ihould  tirkily  mean  the  art 
of  applying  money  (or  wealth)  wiaciy,  hu  commonly  come  to 
meao  the  art  of  taving  money,  or  spending  at  1lll)i  u  pouible. 
In  pnicijce  the  study  oi "  political  "  economy  it  mainly  devoted 
lo  tbe  ipheie  of  Ihe  State;  the  wcltite  of  Ihe  Individinl  aa  a 
membcrof  the  State,  and  of  Ihe  Stale  In  ill  rdalion  to  the  world, 
being  inienial  aspects  of  the  proipniiy  ol  Ih*  Stale  llieif. 
EcoBomEcs  thus  inctudn  the  discussion  ol  all  the  nunteroui 
facLon  which  make  life  profilable,  whether  to  the  nation  or  to 
the  busintu.  or  to  (he  indivIdujU  man.  It  may  be  conceived 
"  iTicatsciencelWbilprincHJnhaveinfkctpaidi^, 
.ct  science  {What  aie  the  liuc  ptinciplea  whlifi 
pay,  presupposing  an  ideal').  Economlitf  *t  diBereni 
have  studied  boita  atpecis,  acconJing  to  their  llghti.  (nd 
iced  by  historical  conditions  of  philosophic  thought.  A 
ook  on  economics  necenatily  dealt,  (heidore.  with  Ih* 
SDbject  in  a  manner  which  need  nol  here  be  (oBowol, 
e|»ra(e  articles  are  devoted  in  (his  woiii  to  (hi  blognphiea 
aba  to  the  principal  tconomk 


ECONOMICS 


IB  Involved,  tmdec  thai  awn  bokdtn^  In  tMs  ankle 
poK  thcnfnR!  (n  confine  ouradvca  to  discussing  ihe 
a  and  subject-matiei  of  ihe  »dence,  fndiating  iis 
[o  other  idence*,  and  cipliinlng  the  methods  by  which 
:h  thdr  conclusions. 
We  undeound  by  economio  the  sctence  which  invt»l!g»tai 
the  mannet  In  which  nations  or  othu  larger  or  sraaVei  com- 
munitie*,  and  Iheif  individual  members,  obtain  food,  ctothinE, 
shellei  and  whatever  else  is  considered  desirable  or  necessary 
for  the  ciBiDtejiance  and  improvement  of  the  conditioaB  of  life. 
It  is  thus  Ibe  study  of  the  life  of  conunuuitiel  with  special 
nfercBce  to  one  side  of  their  activity.  It  necessarily  invalvei  the 
scientific  examination  of  Ibe  structure  azid  oi^aniEation  of  the 
community  or  eommunitia  in  question;  their  history,  their 
customs,  lawi  and  institudons;  and  the  relations  between 
their  raembcrs,  in  so  far  as  they  oSect  or  are  iffecled  by  this 
^department  of  their  activity. 

At  the  loot  of  all  economic  JnveatigatioD  bei  Iba  omcaption 
of  the  standard  of  fife  of  the  community.  By  this  eipressioc 
we  do  riot  mean  an  ideal  mode  of  living,  but  the  habits  and 
Tequinments  of  life  generally  current  in  a  community  or  grade 
of  society  at  a  given  period.  Tfae  standard  of  life  of  the  ordinary 
wcU-li>4o  middle  class  in  England,  for  eumple,  indudes  not 
only  food,  clothing  and  shelter  of  a  kind  diSecent  in  many 
Rspccts  from  that  of  ■  similat  class  in  other  countries  and  oi 
other  classes  in  England,  but  ■  tdghly  complicsled  mechanism, 
bolfa  public  sad  private,  for  ministerial  to  (!»>*  primary  needs, 
baUts  of  sodal  intenoune,  edncatlonalaod  laldtaiy  orgailiation, 
iBciotive  airangementi  and  may  oUur  ekmeua.  Uaoy 
influence*  tolerating  for  a  long  period  el  tinM  on  the  character 
and  the  enviruoment  of  a  class  go  to  determine  its  standard  of 
life  In  a  modem  industfiaf  commum'ty  it  is  posabie  to  espress 
this  standard  fairly  accurately  foe  the  purposes  of  economic 
investigation  in  tcrmtof  money  (q.v.).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  most  cornplcte  investigation  would  ever  enable  ta  to  include 


tndividuais  and  groups  differ  so  videly  that  equal 
sot  necessarily  iinply  identity  of  standard.  In  the  f  nvcstigaticn 
of  past  tines,  the  incommensunle  ekments  of  well-boog  an  so 
nuiDeroBS  that  merely  mooey  estimates  are  frequently  misleading. 
The  conception  of  the  standard  of  life  involves  alsn  some  eiiimstc 
of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  people  an  prepared  to  mahe  to 
obtain  it;  of  thdr  ideals  btkI  character;  of  the  relative  stitngih 
of  tbc  difltltnt  motives  which  usually  deltimine  Iheir  conduct. 
But  no  enielully  devised  cakulus  can  tale  the  place  of  insighi, 
observation  and  eqieiiente.  The  economist  should  be  a  man 
of  wide  sympalUei  and  practical  sagacity,  in  close  touch  with 
men  of  diSecent  gradch  and,  if  possible,  experienced  in  aflain. 
II  li  evident  that  so  permaDtnt  clarification  is  possible  of 
what  it  or  Is  nof  of  economic  sigmficance.  No  general  rules, 
a,~OT  ■PPl'<»'»'«  ">  »ll  Umes.  can  be  laid  down  as  to  what 
uriiiSiMi*!  plieuHrKnamustbeexamincdoTwhalmaybeneglecled 
aMW.  in  eeonoiruc  Inquiry.  The  different  departments  of 
hiuittn  activity  an  organically  connected,  and  all 
fads  relating  to  the  life  of  a  community  have  a  near  or  remote 
t  historical  periods,  indeed, 


many  pfaenomena  arc  u 
business  of  Ute  thai  we  : 
special  causes  may  bri 

whole  departments  of  III 


c  inq 


h  have  hilheito  been  lesitiiDatcly 
.  .  ical  eufests,  religious  ideals,  and 
ecclesiastical  oiganiiaiiDn,  the  purely  political  nimsol  aUiestnen, 
chance  combinations  o[  party  politics  and  the  intrigues  of 

sudden  changes  of  economic  policy,  capddsus  changes  of  fasbioo 
— all  iboe  causes  and  many  olbers  have  eiened  a  direct  and 
immediate  InQuence  on  the  economic  life  of  the  corrununity. 
In  our  own  day  we  have  had  many  illuslrations  o(  the  manner 
in  which  spcdal  circumstances  may  at  once  bring  an  alncBl 
unnoticed  setio  of  scientific  investigations  into  dinxt  and  vitiJ 
lelatioo  with  Ihc  busmess  world.    The  economist  must,  Ibciefore, 


not  only  be  pnpated  la  take  accotmt  of  the  idiytical  feMtrta  <l 

the  world,  the  genera!  sinicture  and  organiiation  of  (he  fndtia:; 
and  commerce  of  dilFcn^nt  states,  the  cbaiacler  of  thefr  Bdmirtista. 
tionandoiheiimporlantcausesoleconainicdu'ice.  He  moate 
in  touch  with  (he  arlual  life  oi  the  community  be  il  studymt 
and  cultivate  "that  openness  and  alertness  td  the  mltnl,  thit 
sensitiveness  of  (he  judgment,  which  can  rapidly  ^ra^  tie 
significarKe  of  at  fiisl  sight  unxcJaled  discoveries  or  events." 

Some  peo[de  an  of  opinion  that  the  factors  to  be  taken  accsot 
of  in  economic  InvHligaticn  ate  so  numerous  that  pcpctna  (■ 
these  lines  is  impossible.  It  would  certainly  be  imposatdc  if  wc 
had  to  begin  di  natt  (o  coDslrucC  tfae  whole  fabric  ol  Ecnaook 
science.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  no  tnoro  necessary  lo  do  Itns 
In  (he  world  of  science  than  it  Is  in  the  world  of  business  or  paGiia 
There  is  in  ciis(cnce  a  vast  store  of  accumulated  knowledge,  attd 
lew,  if  any,  dcpirtoients  of  economics  have  been  left  quite  v»- 
illuminated  by  (be  researches  of  former  generatioDs.  Progniss  is 
the  result  of  adaptation  rather  than  reconstruction.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  economic  work  In  modem  times  is  carrkd 
on  by  consciously  or  unconsciously  assodatcd  effort,  andalthev^ 
it  must  always  require  high  qualities  of  judgrrtent,  cspacity  and 
energy,  many  of  the  difficulties  which  at  first  sight  appear  is 
insuperable  give  way  when  they  an  attacked.  In  some  wajs 
also  the  study  of  highly  devcL:>pcdorganiia(ions  like  the  rooden 

In  the  e«tliest  times  for  which  we  have  abundant  materis] 

high  degree  of  complciity.   Even  in  tbc   rural 
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from  those  of  the  great  modem  world, 
country  district  the  gtadatlens  ol  social 
mon  continuous,  the   opportunities  of 
mon  fnquent,  ar>d  Ihe  capacity  for  o 
greater  than  in  modem  times,    Thei 
were  kept  with  ptetisloo  and  detail 
that  a  skilled  oflicial  could  estimate 

was  indeed  self.suHidcnl  and  indcpcnAcnl  in  the  sense  that  it 
could  furnish  everythlikg  required  by  the  majority  ol  Lbe  ifr- 
habitan(s,  and  that  over  the  greater  pan  i^  rural  PJithri 

But  in  the  eaiitest  times  the  manor  was  subjected  to  eiiersal 
induences  of  great  Imporlancc.  Vast  anas  of  lbe  country  wen 
the  single  control  of  a 


d  foui 


Every  m 


imposing  th«e  grvai  fiefs 


was  likely  to  be  allcclcd  by  lb  .  . 
admini  strati  on  of  the  feudd  lord,  and  he,  again,  by  the  ptikj 
or  the  dilficuldc*,  the  strength  or  the  weakness,  of  the  crnint 
government.  Foreign  trade  and  foreign  intercourse  woe 
undeveloped,  but  their  influence  was  in  tiistoricat  times  mrver 
cntinly  absent,  while  the  influence  of  Ronsn  law  arKl  the 
Christian  Church  constantly  tended  to  modi{j  the  manorial 
the  division oilabour  hid  proceeded 


f  raits,  w 


narilye. 


:ha(acletbiics 

WAS  (he  minnci  in  which  municipil  and  industrial  privileges 
and  respansibililies  wen  interwoven.  In  modern  times  ibc 
anban,  however  well  trained,  eOtdcnt  and  painstaking  he  may 
be,  does  not.  in  virtue  ol  these  qualities,  enjoy  any  munidpaJ 
DC  political  prisrilcgcs.  By  meanaol  his  tndc  union,  co^poattve 
socicly  or  club  he  may  gainsomeoperiencelnlhe  managcncat 
of  men  and  business,  and  in  so  fjr  as  the  want  of  a  su)ridcn( 
income  does  not  consiilulc  an  insuperable  difficully,  he  mtj 
share  to  (he  public  life  of  itic  cmnlry.    Bin  in  hia  chancier  m 
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utinn  bi  t*f«f>  M  nnnidpil  or  politic*]  piivHcKd.  In  ihc 
middk  Hffa  thii  liiBciHitiukin  of  lit  iaduitnil,  munldpal  and 
poUtkil  life  hwl  Dol  Ukcn  plux,  sod  in  onki  to  uudcnUnd  Ibc 
working  of  at  int  ligfat  -pBrely  ecooomic  regulstioni  it  is 
BOCCMuy  (o  make  i  do«  Mudy  ol  lit  funcIioM  d  kxal  govem- 

vtary  lutun  oi  the  ncordi  in  wMcb  ve  study  fhc  lown  life  ot 
the  middle  Me*,  >t  folknt  Uut  we  obuin  Cnm  tbcni  only  ■  one- 
lided  view.  No  one  knon  whit  ptoponioa  tA  Ihe  induitrisl 
pspuluxm  wu  iadudcd  in  the  orguiud  gilds,  or  how  complete 
«u  tbe  tODttol  tntdied  by  (heie  bodic*  over  tOeir  niemben. 
Etebontt  KfuUtion*  «fr  in  lai»,  but  do  one  knoin  bow  clastic 
Ibey  weie  io  poctice.  Medievil  En^iilunen  were  particnlsriy 
*pt  to  fnt  thdT  upintioDs  iota  i  legal  (orm,  ud  then  rest 
ntofied  with  thdr  aijiicvcmeat.  The  number  ol  rcguUtions  is 
Kvcdy  to  be  regarded  u  a  tal  of  ihcic  admlnislmtiw  success. 
Funber,  as  the  country  b«ama  more  caoMlidatcd  and  the 
ocsinl  govenUDCnl  eitendcd  its  authority  over  economic  tBiin, 
Mw  regtduions  lanw  into  fores,  new  orgaoi  of  govemmenl 

■Dony,  with  tke  emcing  lyslem,  and  it  becomet  lor  a  time  fir 
man  difficult  to  obtain  a  dear  view  oi  the  actual  wnriling  of 
ccODOmic  iotlilulioiu.  Thus  the  study  ot  the  ecoiumjc  life  ol 
the  middle  ages  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  subject)  which 
tan  taptgt  the  attention  ot  man.  It  is  imposiible  to  carry  Ihe 
piKCH  of  isolation  very  far.    The  diCfcient  threads  of  social 

forTery  long  without  fonning  wrong  irnpressioiiST  and  [(  becomes 
necesaaiy  to  turn  back  and  Itudy  olhcn  which  seemed  at  Gist 
sight  unrelated  to  the  lubjecl  of  our  Invstigstions.  Under  an 
■ppaiently  unifoim  and  liable  system  of  social  ngulation  there 
WM  nach  variation  and  movement,  the  significance  of  which 
It  is  impassible  to  estimate.    Materials  for  (ormiiig 


It  before  doings 
infinite  detail  a  vast  number  of  Kparate  i 
or  other  separate  economic  areas.  This  in 
on  tbc  part  of  many  scicntiEic  workers. 
-   -        ---    iclifeofthe: 


.tudy  in 
inon.  municipahties 
olvea  gieat  indialry 
Ueanwhile  we  can 
deacribc  lu  main 
'  public  policy 
of  development. 


It  is  only  as  we  appinacb  more  niodem 
ditiom  of  economic  study  ait  realiied  and  economic  sdence, 
niinnai  **  *<  understand  It,  became*  poaelble.  Those  condi* 
■f  tioni  arc:  (i)  the  Life  of  the  state  or  other  community 

"."■'■?*"  0'  communities  we  aie  studying  must  be  to  diflereo- 
■  '"  tialed  lh»t  we  can  isolate  those  functions  which  are 
wboHy  ot  predomimntly  economic.  The"  separation  of  employ- 
loenls  "  is  not  only  a  condition  of  ecxnomic  efficiency^  It  wa* 
pecessary  before  we  could  have  an  economic  science.  (11.)  We 
must  be  in  a  position  so  far  to  understand  and  estimate  the 
diameter  and  motives  of  dilTcrent  clasics  and  groups  in  these 
commnnilics  that  we  can  rightly  interpret  their  action.  This 
1   cannot   be   realized  without    great    difTiculty,    for 


L  In  d 


.         ,  -t  periods  of  lime  in  the 

aame  country  are  modified  by  the  Inlluence  of  other  motives  of 
an  entirely  different  order.  In  studying  the  economic  history 
«lthei8thcenluty,  for  eumple,  it  Is  not  enough  to  assume  with 
Defoe  that  "gain  la  the  design  of  meithindlse."  We  have  to  be 
■atunfed,  as  it  were,  with  igth-cenluiy  Influences,  so  that  we 
can  realise  tbe  conditions  in  which  industry  and  trade  were 
carried  on,  before  we  can  rightly  explain  the  course  of  develop, 
ment.  Inourownday  labour  disputes,  to  take  another  example, 
tan  scarcelyever  be  resolved  into  a  question  of  merely  pecunisry 
gain  or  loss.  The  significance  of  the  amount  ol  money  Involved 
varies  greatly  for  diRerent  trades,  and  can  only  be  ujidentood 
by  Rlerence  to  the  character  and  habit*  of  Ihe  people  connmed. 
But  questions  of  sentiment,  ihop-feellng  and  tmde  customs 
hiTirfibly  play  an  important  pott,  (til,)  Economics  can  never 
lead  to  anything  but  hypothetical  multi  unless  we  not  only 
renHie  that  we  must  "  take  account  of  "  other  than  Ihe  purely 
economic  facton,  but  also  give  du«  welsht  and  signibcance  to 


these  factors.  Ho  ezplaaation  of  tbc  industrial  siluatiBn  In 
Germany,  for  example,  would  be  Intelligible  or  satisfactory  even 
from  the  economic  point  of  view  which  ignored  tbe  significance 
of  the  pohtica!  conditiona  which  Germans  have  to  deal  with. 
So.  again,  it  is  imporaible  to  make  1  useful  comparative  fstiraile 
of  llw  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  transport  systems 
of  En^nd,  tbe  United  States  and  Gennaoy,  unlcs  we  keep 
constantly  in  view  tbe  very  difiercnt  geographical,  military  and 
fiolilical  conditions  which  these  systems  have  to  satisfy,  (iv.) 
Sufficient  Informltiou  must  be  available  to  enable  us  to  test 
tbe  vabdlly  of  our  hypotheses  and  conclusiana.  Whatever 
"  method  ''  ot  economic  investigation  we  employ,  we  must  *t 
every  stage  see  how  far  our  reasoning  is  home  out  by  tbe  acluit 
eiperience  of  life.  Tbisobvfouscomlitionofsclcniifc  inquir?  is 
very  far  from  being  completely  leiliied  even  at  the  present  time. 
It  implies  tbe  existence  ot  i  weU-lnined  class  engaged  in  (be 
work  of  collecting  iofoimatian,  and  much  arganitailon  both  by 
the  •tale  and  privste  bodies.  These  four  conditions  oin  be 
reduced  to  two.  Tbe  community  we  are  studying  must  have 
reached  such  a  ittge  of  devet<q)ment  that  its  economic  function* 
and  those  immedialely  cognate  Io  them  form  a  well-deBned 
group,  and  adequate  mean*  must  be  available  so  that  we  can,  as 

hypotheses  and  concluiiona  by  observation  and  eiperience. 

iderstand,  therefore,  why  we  trace  thr  beginninf^ 


lapi^cii 


isEnglan 


itfitha 


itury, 


dentific  tests  In  this  subject 
ibie  only  in  cnnpatalively 


recent  times.  Medieval  e< 
casuistical  system  of  ekbonte  and  somewhat  artificial  ruin  ot 
conduct.  From  the  dose  of  the  middle  ages  until  tbe  middle  of 
the  iSth  century  l)iou)«nds  ot  pampbiets  and  other  works  on 
economic  questions  were  pubKihed.  but  the  vast  miJMity,  of 
the  writers  have  little  or  no  sdenilfic  importance.  Thef r  works 
frequently  contain  inforraailon  given  nowhere  dse,  and  throw 
much  light  on  the  state  of  opinion  In  the  age  in  which  Ihey  wrote. 
It  is  also  possibleto  find  in  them  many  anticipations  ot  the  views 
of  the  economists  of  later  times;  but  Budi  siatements  were  ai 
a  rule  generated  merely  by  the  beat  of  controversy  on  some 
measure  or  event  of  practical  importance,  and  when  the  con- 
troversy died  down  were  seldom  regarded  or  incorporated  in  a 
scientific  system.  Trade  bias,  personal  impressions  and  guess. 
'  took  the  [dace  of  KlentlGc  method.    This  was  inevitable 


In  the  absence  of  tr 
and  froi 


ledlately  pmctical  alms  of  tbe  writers.  But 
irom  me  eon  oi  me  17th  century  economic*  bll  been  definitely 
recognised  as  a  subject  of  scientific  study. 

In  modem  timet  the  conditions  which  have  made  eccmomic 
science  possible  have  alu  made  It  necessary.  While  it  Is  im' 
possible  to  give  a  strictly  economic  interpretation  ■hpfpfi^, 
ol  the  earlier  hliti^  of  natjoiu,  economic  interests  af 
■0  govern  the  life  and  determine  Ihe  policy  of  modem  "*"* 
*t*te*  thai  other  forces,  like  those  of  religioD  and 
pollllc*,  seem  to  play  only  a  subsidiary  part,  modifying  bete  utd 
there  the  view  which  is  taken  of  particular  questions,  but  not 
changing  In  any  important  degree  the  general  cosne  ol  thdl 
devclopmcnL  This  may  be,  In  tbe  historical  sense, .  merety  a 
paiaing  phase  ol  human  progress,  due  to  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  industrial  revolution  to  all  the  dvilited  and  many  of  tba 
unctviliied  natjoiu  of  the  woHd,  bringing  in  Its  train  the  con- 
solidation of  large  areas,  a  similiiity  d  conditjons  within  them, 
and  amongst  peoples  and  gavcmmtnts  a  great  Increase  io  the 
sliength  of  economic  motives.  When  the  world  ha*  settled 
down  to  the  new  conditions.  If  it  ever  does  so,  we  may  be  con- 
fronted with  problems  similar  to  those  which  our  forefather* 
had  to  solve.  But,  for  the  time.  If  we  know  tbe  economtc  Intetata 
of  nations,  classes  and  Individuals,  we  can  tell  with  more 
accuracy  than  ever  before  how  In  the  kmg  nin  they  win  act. 
Public  poHcy  iherelore  requires  the  dosest  pottible  study  of  the 
ecoi»mlc  forces  which  are  moulding  the  destinies  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.  InmosrdviliHd  countries  except  En^nd 
lU*  1*  recognlicd,  and  adequate  provision  Is  made  for  the  ilud)' 


:  lOMux.    Sut  the  lubjtct  ii  Ml  only  of  ImtnedUte 
ihc  itiie  in  ill  torpomle  tad  public  c*{i«dly. '  Tht 

,  in  1  he  domain  of  privnebutiiieiaaniKiwaolyleul 
tt  rdulU-  To  quott  Imn  x  useful  work  {NaiuHoI 
Bdiaalinni  a  Sy^taiium.  i«oi].  "  Ihs  commercial  nipremacy 
vi  En^Uod  «u  due  to  a  variety  ol  caiua,  of  wluch  uiperior 
ioldlif^ce,  in  ilie  otdinaiy  buiines  kdu,  wu  not  the  moM 
imponuil.    Hetiraulaipoiiliiin,  coniinuiiyol  political  devetop- 

pan  in  bringiai  about  asteady  and  continuous giowih  o[  induiuy 
and  maaultcluia  1«  leveral  geoentioni  be[«e  ihe  madem  «a. 
Hie  (RU  wu*  of  tlie  i8ih  and  the  beginning  of  the  iQlhantury, 
wbkb  unued  the  iromli  a(  cootiDenial  naiioia,  gave  England 
IheconitBloftbeiDBifceiaoIlbewaild.  Wbcn  peace  wumiored, 
En^and  enjoyed  KHDething  In  Ibc  natuie  of  a  monopidy.  The 
CDDpetltion  oi  Fnnce  cewd  foe  a  lime  to  be  an  impociaiii 
factor.  What  la  now  the  Ccfman  empiie  waa  a  mere  congeries 
of  imaD  ilatcc,  wa^ng  pcTpetual  tar^  wan  upon  eacb  other. 
iDllwold  Piuuian  prsvinca  alone  there  Hen  fifly-thcse  differeni 
CUUOOB  frontieo,  and  German  manulaclura  cnuld  not  develop 
until  the  growth  oi  the  ZoUvendn  braugfat  with  it  cammcnul 
coniolidalion,  internal  freedom  and  gieaier  homogEDciiy  of 
ecanomic  coodkioiu.  The  indviLiies  of  ibe  United  Suiet  mere 
in  their  infancy.    Thua  (he  productive  power  of  En^and  was 

rfgune  rapidly  approalmating  to  complete  freedom  of  trade, 
could  reap  the  full  advantagca  to  be  derived  from  the  posaession 
of  great  national  rcaourcei  and  production  by  machinery. 
Commndal  aupremacy  required  not  lo  much  highly  trained 
inlcUigeDce  unon^  manufacturtn  lod  merchant*  *■  keen 
buslacu  inatiict  aod  >  certain  rude  energy.  In  the  kit  gencn- 
tion  all  that  ha*  changed,  led  the  cbiuge  ii  of  *  penuncnt 
chancier.  The  Ufuggle  of  tbe  future  mutt  inevitably  be 
between  ■  number  <rf  great  nationi,  nwre  or  teat  equally  veil 
equipped,  carrying  on  pnduclion  by  the  same  general  melbodi, 

pmition  by  the  adoption  of  the  moet  highly  developed  nuchmeiy, 
and  all  the  method!  lugfealed  by  xientific  leiearch,  pabcy  or 
eipcrience.  Under  tbcM  cmditioni,  it  ii  no  knger  pouible  (or 
the  Individual  merchant,  or  (or  unall  gioupa  of  nierchanti.  to 
acquaint  tbemielva,  by  peraonal  experience  alone,  with  more 
than  a  fractioiul  part  of  tlie  cauiea  which  a£eci  tbe  buiinen  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  The  tpread  of  the  modem  industrial 
system  has  brought  with  it  the  modem  state,  with  in  millions 
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irhile  studying  on 


plicated  code  of  uiduiirial  and  commercial  law.  At  the  lame 
Cime»iherevolutionin  tbe  means  of  tranq»rt  and  communication 
haa  destroyed,  or  it  leading  to  dntroy,  local  markets,  and  cloiely 
interwoven  all  the  businew  of  tbe  world.    Evenu  in  the  most 

first  light  unrelated  to  tbe  concerns  of  thr  individual  mrrchant, 
now  eirrt  a  direct  and  immediste  influence  upon  his  interests. 
The  technical  Inioiog  of  tbe  facloiy  or  Ihe  office,  the  eiperience 
nl  businesa,  the  discharge  of  practical  dutirA,  neceiaary  as  they 
■IB,  do  not  infallibly  open  ibe  mind  to  Ihe  Urge  iuuc*  o(  the 
modeln  business  world,  sod  can  never  confer  the  detailed 
■cquaintance  with  (acta  and  ptiudples  which  lie  outtide  tbe 
daily  routine  of  the  individual,  but  art  none  the  Icii  of  vital 
Importance."  Economic),  thettfoit.  under  modem  condilioas, 
b  not  only  a  subject  which  may  uiefuUy  occupy  tbe  mention 
of  a  Iciaured  class  o!  ideDtific  men.  it  should  (orm  pert  of  tbe 
training  of  educated  men  of  all  daaiet,  on  grounds  of  public 
policy  and  administrative  and  buiineat  efficiency. 

The  Tclatiou  between  economic*  and  other  Kiencei  cannot 
be  stated  in  a  very  general  form.  They  vary  for  dlSeienl 
f  ■  ■■  I,  periodi,  and  ate  not  the  same  (or  iSi  branches  o( 
Mtn«*  economics.  There  ii  nn  subject  ol  human  study  which 
iniiHki  may  not  be  at  lome  time  or  other  of  economic  ugnifi- 
fS?.jy   cance,  and  anything  which  afiecia  tbe  character,  the 

neceaiaiy  to  modify  our  aatumptloBi  and  our  reuonlng  with 
Rgard  10 bit tSBdad in ecooomic affair*.    ButKlbai 


human  learning,  it  is  abvkma  tlm  no 
nbtlantial  progress  (mo  be  made.  Tbe  ccoiwiiiin  fianklj 
twiimw  Ihe  mlily  of  the  etdsting  world  and  take*  men  ■■  they 
are.  or  a*  they  have  been  if  be  it  atudying  past  timca.  His 
'  upon  erdinary  obsetvMioD  nod  a 


and  tagadly,  lo  that  be  it  u 
fligbit  o(  philoaopby,  cuept  in  to  far  at  they  in 
influenced  conduct.  In  timet  past,  and  to  a  le 
own  day.  pbtlogophical  can<epiioai  have  (ottnad  the  basis  of 
great  tyiteru  of  poljlict  and  econonics.  The  historical  rdations 
between  philosophy  and  economic*  are  ol  great 
development  of  the  latter,  and  have 


delerr 


itihed   tbe  a 


beuing  on  economics,  but  the  oldel  w 

ii  In  much  the  same  position.  That  it,  ii  is  possible  to  ODacdn 
of  an  ethical  science  which  would  extend  fontiderably  out 
knowledge  ol  economic  aflain,  but  no  important  new  pnnpk 
or  original  discovery,  relevant  to  economic  invenigaliOB.  has 
come  (torn  Ihu  quarter  in  recent  years,  and  at  present  ethics 
has  more  lo  lesm  f nrtn  economics  than  tbe  latter  has  f nia  etlwo. 
It  is  in  the  ad^tation  of  biological  conaptions  aihl  ***Hh^^. 
in  tbe  positive  contributions  of  jurisprudence,  law  and  history, 
in  the  rigorous  application,  where  pouible,  i  ' 
that  the  elplanailon 
to  be  found.    MaibcmMic*  has  influenced  the  U. 

anslysii;  hut  mathematical  n 


ipplica 


Ltigation  which  it  pccti&rly 
I  ecoiMHnLcs  has  tbe  monopoly.  In  every 
appbed  tbe  methods  ordinarily  j^Afltftf 

in  use  amongst  scientific  men.  There  would  probably  •■■■^ 
have  been  no  controveuy  st  all  on  this  subject  but  foe  *'J  ^ 
ihefaci thai economiawaselaborated into syuemalic  **■■ 
(orm,  and  made  the  baiii  of  practical  meaiuret  of  Ihe  greatest 
importance,  long  before  the  ceniaikable  development  in  the  19th 
century  of  historica]  research,  eitperimental  science  and  biulugy. 
The  application  of  tbe  a  frieri  method  in  economics  va*  an 
accident,  due  to  its  association  with  other  subjects  and  the 
general  backwardness  ol  other  sciences  rather  t  ban  anyexcepUecial 
and  peculiarcbaracter  in  thesubject-matterof  the  science  itselL 
The  methods  applied  to  economics  in  the  iSth  and  the  early  part 

to  that  subject  than  the  principles  of  early  railwa 
in  the  domain  of  pnclical  policy,  were  devised  w 
view  to  what  was  then  a  new  meant  of  transport.  As  a  matter 
[  method  and  the  criiiciim  of  hypMhcaes 
'ery  tniety  found  In  early  ecnnornic  works. 
inly  by  refenoce  to  the  prevailing  ideas  in  philoa^iliy  aad 
politics  that  we  cun  discover  what  was  in  tbe  minds  of  that 
astbots.  The  growth  of  a  science  it  much  like  the  groinh  of  1 
constitution.  It  proceed*  by  adaptation  and  [wecedeDi.  The 
identific  and  historical  movement  of  the  lolh  century  wai 
revoluifonary  in  character-  When  it  began  10  affect  ecoooatio, 
many  people  were  afraid  that  the  whole  fabric  of  tdcna 
would  be  datroycd  and  the  practical  gaini  it  had  acUevnd, 
jeopardized.  These  (eats  were  justified,  in  so  far  as  tboac  who 
entertained  them  shut  their  eyes  to  everything  new  and  aasomed 

attimilsted,  the  positioa  of  econooiioi  wu  strengthened  and 
iu  ptaclical  utility  increased.  CencrBl  diicuuion  of  meibad^ 
however,  1*  rarely  profitable.  In  *U  brancha  of  fconoaucs. 
even  in  what  is  called  the  pure  theory,  thereiian  imph'ed  reference 
to  ccilain  biitotical  «t  caif-'" 
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B  orguiied 
at  Mhkbin 

uclnvadguiaa 

kgitkuU  in  iricw  of  tluactu*!  lita  and  chuacter  o[  the  commaniiy 
01  CDramtuutica  wblcb  an  the  nbjcct  of  iDveilIgit»a.  Id 
common  nitb  otlier  ideacta,  economics  mika  Die  ot  "  abittsc- 
tiow";  bat  if  bi  loiiic  problcma  m  employ  lymbnlic  ptoceMcs 
oi  naawdof,  wa  must  keep  deailjr  In  visw  tit  Umin  of  tbclr 
Migni6cance,  and  ocitlicr  mdow  the  lymbob  with  suribuica 
titr  cas  Mver  poaawi,  ooc  bat  li^l  of  Ibc  nalitlo  behiod  tbon. 
Evny  hypetbciia  mul  be  tested  by  as  appeal  to  tne  lucu  of  [ili, 
and  inwti6ed  oi  abandoned  If  it  will  Dot  bar  exammaiiDn,  unloa 


1,  vilbaut  pRjadice  I 


'  the  investigation  we  are  conductia^. 
belt  mnitiate  Uw  chincter  and  method  of  ecanonic 
If  eiunplea.  and  for  that  pqipoae  let  us  take  Bisi  of 
all  a  purely  hiitoricai  pTohleiu,  namely,  the  effect  on 
'  the  wage-carnen  of  the  waga  cUuta  of  (ho  Stalule  of 
'lp(ij6j).  It  ii  It  once  obvioui  that  we 
at  with  an  abstract  scheme  of  regulation 
Id  a  hjpotbetical  vorld,  but  with  an  act  of  puliament  nomiDally 
in  tbnx  (or  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean,  and  appticibie  to  a 
pat  variety  of  trade*  nboie  orgsaizatian  and  Ustoiy  an  be 
■acertaiztcd.  The  coDclmioiu we tracb  mayor  may  not  modify 
any  opinions  we  have  fonned  ii  to  llie  manner  in  which  inga 
*n  determined  under  modem  coodiiiau.  For  the  time  being 
anch  opiotoDs  arc  iirdevuit  (a  the  question  we  are  investigaiing, 
•ltd  the  leas  they  are  in  out  raindi  the  better.  There  is  no  reason 
wiiy  we  sluuld  apply  to  this  paitindar  act  a  diflemt  method  of 
inquiry  from  that  we  should  apply  to  any  olber  of  the  numerous 
actS}  of  more  or  leas  economic  importance,  passed  in  the  same 
Kuioa  of  parliament.  The  first  step  b  to  see  whether  there  is  a 
frbna  Jack  cue  for  biquiry,  tor  muiy  acu  of  parliament  have 
been  paued  which  have  never  come  Into  operation  at  all,  ot  have 
been  idminlsleted  only  for  a  shon  time  on  too  limited  a  Kale  to 
have  important  or  luting  tcsults.  Tbt  justices  wen  authoiiied 
to  fix  wages  at  the  Easter  quuter  session*.    Did  they  exercise 

vage*  asaeiiDieDIS  sanctioned  by  the  ma^trales.  Tfail  is  a 
perfectly  simple  and  slrsightlorward  opention,  involving  nothing 
Dwre  Ihui  fimllbrity  with  records  and  iaduatiy  in  going  through 
then.  Widioul  having  recourse  to  any  elaborate  process  of 
ecoDOmic  reasoning,  by  confiolog  out  attention  to  one  simjrfe 
question,  namely,  what  happened,  we  c«n  eslabllsh  conclusions 
of  lb*  greatest  interest  to  economic  hlttoiiins  and,  further, 
define  Uh  pmblem  vn  have  to  Investigate.  We  can  show,  for 
cumpie:  (i)  tbat  the  Statute  of  Apprenliccahip  did  not  stand 
*     t;  It  was  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  meanres,  beginning 


which  tD 


the  municipal  and  gild  rcgolatlon*  oi  the  middle  agei; 
important  group  of  statutes,  mote  or  less  closely  Interwoven 
throughout  their  hialory,  administered  by  local  aulhoiiilcs 
vhosc  functions  had  grown  largely  in  connexion  with  this 
tc^Lslation  and  the  gradual  differentiation  of  the  trades  and 
callings  to  which  It  related,  (i)  That  wages  were  regulated  with 
much  greater  Irequency  during  the  reigns  of  Elttabetb,  James  I. 
and  Chailes  1.  tban  at  any  later  period,  (j)  That  Ihey  were 
regulated  fn  some  counticB  and  not  in  otbers.  U)  That  in  the 
bounties  and  towns  when  they  woe  regulated  the  Mtion  of  the 

for  a  long  serle*  of  year*.  (5)  That  the  ma^trste*  used  their 
powen  sometimes  lorsEse  wage*,  sometime*  to  force  them  down. 
(t)  flat  the  local  vaiiatlooa  of  wages  and  prlcee  were  what  we 

district  was  very  dUerent  from  that  of  otbrri.  <;)  Ths.t  the 
wages  asaessmenti  group  themselves  round  certain  ihort  periods, 
coincident  In  many  instances  with  high  prices,  hicrease  of  poverty, 
■nd  other  caure*  of  exceptional  action.  (8)  That  irtnt  we  may 
ciU.  with  the  tbovD  llmiutions,  the  eflecttve  period  of  the  ad 
tcminata  wi(b  the  ontbicak  of  Ibe  CivU  Wn.    (»)  That 


subsequent  to  that  period  «fgiuilc  tbaogt*  In  the  lodastriM 
arreted,  coupled  with  the  incompetence  of  parliament  to  adapt 
the  old  legislation  to  new  condition*,  and  the  growing  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  lama  fain,  beonght  about  a  goDBal  disnsa  of 
the  statute,  thou^  isolated  attempts  to  enfoica  it  wen  made 
aod  new  acts  applicable  to  certain  trades  wen  passed  in  the  iStli 
century.  (10)  For  tnors  tban  one  hundred  yean  before  tbe 
t,  trade  unions  and  other  form*  of  voluntary 


customary  rcgulatioD*,  wen 
of  the  important  trade*  of  the  coimtty. 
est  more  difficulties  lh«n 
iuiry ,  instead  of  presenting 
cenjun  weu-marxea  leaiures  wmcn  can  he  readily  dealt  with, 
has  to  be  ^>lit  up  into  a  number  of  highly  specialised  studies: 
the  Investigation  of  rates  of  wsga,  prices  and  the  itsndud 
of  comfort  in  diflercnt  localities,  bye-industries,  regulsiity  ol 
employment,  the  orguiiiatloD  of  particular  trades,  the  econamk 
functions  of  local  authoritie*,  apprcDtkeship  and  a  hoat  of 
otiter  subject*.  Uoreover,  tW  these  subjects  hang  together,  s« 
Itut  it  seems  fanporaible  la  come  to  a  decision  tbDVt  one  of  Ihea 
without  knowing  all  about  th«  otliera. 

It  Is  a  cocaporatlvely  simple  thing  to  state  the  qustloo  to 
which  we  want  an  answer,  but  extremely  difficult  to  define  tb* 
enct  nature  of  the  evidence  which  will  constitute  a  good  answw; 
easy  enough  to  say  we  must  try  hypothesis  after  hypothesis,  and 
test  each  one  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts,  but  a  man  may  easily 
spend  his  life  in  this  sort  of  thhig  and  still  leave  to  bia  deseendanu 
nothing  more  (hin  a  legacy  of  rejected  bypotheso.  Every 
volume  of  leconl*  we  look  through  contain*  a  bibb*  of  detailed 
mfotmation  on  the  ecoDomic  life  of  Englartd  In  the  period  w* 
am  studying.  How  much  of  h  Is  relevant  to  the  subject  ol 
inquiry?  What  Is  to  be  the  principle  of  seteciicHi?  How  shall 
we  determine  the  relative  weight  and  Importsjicc  of  diderent 
knids  of  relevant  evidence?  As  in  modem  problems,  so  in  thoaa 
of  past  times,  a  man  reqmres  for  success  qnalitles  quite  distinct 
from  those  conferred  by  merely  academic  tnining  and  the  ma 
ot  scientific  methods.  A  correct  sense  ol  pnqnrtion  and  the 
facutly  of  selling  upon  the  dominant  factors  in  an  hiitoricai 
problem  are  the  result  portly  of  the  possession  of  certain  natural 
gifts  in  which  many  individuals  and  aome  nsiloBs  are  csn- 
spicuousty  wanting,  partly  oi  general  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  the  ecodomlc  and  political  institutions  ot  the  period  we  are 
studying,  partly  of  what  laJies  the  place  of  practical  eipericnc* 
In  reUlion  to  modem  problems,  namely,  detailed  acqu»inl»nc» 
with  different  kinds  of  origin^  source*  and  the  historical  Imagina- 
tion by  which  we  can  realin  the  life  and  the  fdeals  of  past 
generations.  These  quaiitiH  are  required  all  the  mote  because, 
in  order  to  make  any  lurtber  progress  with  such  an  inquiry  aa 
we  have  suggested,  we  have  deliberately  to  mahe  use  ol 
ubstraction  as  an  instrument  of  hivestigstioB. 

Let  us  sec  bow  this  will  wait  out.  Suppose  sre  have  selecled 
one  of  the  numerous  subsidiary  problems  suggested  by  tb* 
general  Inquiry,  and  obtained  such  full  and  complete    f^  bAu 

Cin  Ubulatelhe  wagesol  the  woiiera  loralongseries  *™|^ 
ot  years.  We  may  do  the  same  lor  other  industries,  ''' ' 
some  of  them  coming  under  the  Statute  ol  Apprenticeship,  otben 
not.  If  all  the  industries  belong  to  one  ecoiuunic  ares  over  whid, 
so  far  as  we  can  tell  tiom  general  statistics  of  wages  and  prices. 


operation  of  the  act.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
we  could  reach  those  concluaiotu  by  simple  reference  to  the  trades 
"  the  fluctuations  in  wages 


:othei 


>r  Inaction  of  mogistr 


nation  of  the  other  influences  affecting  the 
le*.  In  economic  affairs  the  argument  poil  kec  prnplcr  ix 
er  leads  to  the  whole  truth,  and  is  irequcntly  quite  mblesriing. 
cannot  suppose  that  tbe  policy  of  the  tterchant  Advent grcrr 
npany  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  woollen  industry;  that  thi 
Mt  trade  in  woollen  cloth  was  q 
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foncB  exchuifCi  uid  inlenutimiAl  tndc  tdalioBi  is  tboM 
tims;  that  tbe  eBea  on  mgca  o[  the  lUtc  ai  the  cumncy, 
Ihc  influx  of  Dew  lilvcr,  the  diumcl«  of  the  baivcKs,  (nd  many 
other  infliuaca  can  be  amvoucDlly  ignated.  In  itudying, 
Iherefore,  auch  in  ippannlly  simple  qotalioD  u  tJie  eSect  ol  in 
■ctof  parliament  OB  meet  iji  auoall  group  ol  tnda  we  want  a 
gcncial  theory  wbich  we  can  UM  u  a  kind  o[  index  of  the  lacMn 

AMuming  that  ure  bave  in  our  mindi  Ibii  ufeguatd  asainil 
lome  thiskuig  and  Deglectofimponantfactora,  tbe  inveiticttiiHi 
Hgg,  of  the  ipedal  prableiua  aciibg  out  of  (be  general 
i^ti  ^  ioquiiy  cetolve)  itscll  into  a  cueful  definition  of  each 
'»""'»*  ptoblem  we  wish  to  deal  with,  and  the  coUection, 
irMin  tabulation  and  inteiptelaiion  of  the  evidence.  In 
moat  cuei  the  ioteipRlailon  of  the  facti  b  far  from  ofavtoue, 
and  we  have  to  try  leveral  faypotheiei  before  we  leacb  one 
which  will  bear  the  aliiin  of  a  critica]  eiaminalion  in  tlu  light 
of  further  evidence.  But  at  thii  itage  in  historical  inveetiga- 
tion  it  is  tenerally  tbe  want  d1  evidence  ofa  lufficieatly  complete 
and  coDliuuoua  character,  lalhei  than  difficulties  of  method, 
which  forces  u>  to  lesve  Uiepioblem  unsolved.  It  'a,  f oliDslaQCe, 
practically  impouible  to  obtain  leliabte  evidence  at  to  the 
legulirity  of  emplayment  in  any  industry  in  the  17th  century, 
and  the  best  approiimjitioiis  and  devices  we  can  invent  are  very 
poor  substitutes  for  what  we  really  want.  For  this  lesson  guesa- 
woik  must  cuicinue  to  play  an  important  ptut  in  economic 
history.  But  every  genuine  attempt  to  overcome  its  difiiculiics 
bring!  us  Into  closer  touch  with  tiit  period  we  arc  eiaminiog; 
and  Ihou^  we  may  not  be  able  lo  throw  out  oonclusions  into 
the  form  of  large  generaliia  tions,  we  shall  get  to  know  sometbing 
ol  the  operation  of  the  forces  which  determined  the  eeonotok 
future  of  England;  understand  more  clearly  than  out  fbre- 
fatbcn  did,  far  we  bave  moie  inforroatkni  than  tbcy  oould 
command,  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  iEaues,  (he  broad 
feature*  of  Englisb  development,  and  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
fairly  well  of  the  measures  they  adopted  in  their  time.  By 
comparing  England  witb  othec  muntiies  we  moy  be  able  in  tbe 
distant  future  to  reach  condusiont  of  some  generality  ai  to  the 
laws  of  growth,  maturity  and  decay  of  industiisl  nations.  But 
like  tbe  suly  statisticians  of  the  1 7th  century,  economic  historians 
ate  tbe  "  beglonets  of  an  art  not  yet  polished,  which  time  may 
bring  to  more  perfection." 

When  we  come  to  eachisivdy  modem  rguestions,  there  ii  no 
reason  or  necessity  for  a  fundamental  change  of  method.  Wo 
natoiw  cannot  suppose  that  there  occurred,  at  01  about  the 
■MOMar  commencement  of  the  igth  century,  a  btvacb  of 
•"*»■  historical  continuity  of  such  a  character  that  in- 
««uu..  ,ij,„iio„,  cuiioma,  laws  and  social  conventions  were 
suddenly  swept  away,  the  bonds  of  lodcty  loosened,  and  the 
state  and  people  of  En^and  dissolved  into  an  aggregate  of 
competing  individuals.  Tbe  adoption  of  macbinciy  gradually 
levolutianiicd  the  methods  of  production;  but  in  tbe  fiiai 
instance  only  certain  industries  were  aScctcd,  and  those  not  at 
tbe  same  time  or  in  tbe  same  degree;  old  laws  grown  obsolete 
were  repealed,  but  other  laws  affecting  wage-earners  and  em- 
ploycn  look  tbdr  place,  more  complicated  and  elaborate  than 
the  Entabethan  code.  Trade  unions,  so  far  from  disappearing, 
were  legalisd,  gathered  strength  from  the  changes  in  industrial 
organicition,  and  nowhere  became  so  powerful  as  in  tbe  most 
progressive  industries;  while  other  forms  of  csmbinaiion 
appeared.  Incomparably  stronger,  for  good  or  evU,  than  those 
ol  earlier  times.  But  while  we  recognize  these  facta,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  we  have  to  study  the  action  ol  men  ss  thou^ 
they  were  all  enrolled  in  oiganiad  aisodations,  or  coveted  by 
stringent  laws  which  weit  always  obeyed.  There  has  never 
been  in  the  history  of  English  industry  such  licence  as  wc  £nd 
in  certain  directions  in  the  earlier  pari  of  the  19th  century. 

It  is  not  in  the  deray  of  comblniition  and  monopoly  oi  in  the 

cbaracteriitici  of  modem  problems.  A  17th-century  mono- 
poly was  a  very  weak  and  ineflective  instrument  compared 
with  a  DOdcm  indicate;  the  Statute  fit  Apprenticeship  was 


unions;  and  many  of  the  regulations  of  past  times,  whidi  bik 
u  complicated  to  modern  eyes,  were  conditions  ol  free  -^ 
enterprise  rather  than  restraints  upon  it.  It  is  due  ^^te«« 
to  the  influence  ol  tbe  laisstr  jaitt  doctrine  that  we  b^^ir 
regard  law  and  regulation  as  a  restraint  on  libeny^  **^*  - 
As  a  maxim  for  guidance  in  public  affair^  iaiuer  /aire  ''***'^ 
was  genuinely  relerant  at  tbe  end  of  Che  iftch  and  the  bBgiiuiBg 
of  the  iQth  century,  when  tbe  Statute  Book  was  cumbered  with 
vexatious  and  obsolete  laws.  As  an  ezplanatfoci  ol  what  has 
taken  place  in  later  years,  or  of  tbe  actual  ecoiwmic  hfc  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  ludicrously  inadequate. 
sense  in  whkh  the  word  is  still  used  In  mj  , 
is  merely  a  special  case  of  tbe  struggle  forautvival,  axMl,fmDia 
limitation,  does  not  go  far  towards  explaining  tbeactualvntng 
of  modem  institutions.  To  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  a>d  k4 
secuie  cheapness  by  lowering  the  >»rjnp  > 
ol  pR>duction;  to  adopt  tbe  less  eipensive  rather  than  the  max 
ctbod  of  obtaining  a  given  result — these  and  other 
as  old  as  human  society.  Competition,  in  the 
Hue,  is  cbancteristic  not  only  of  modem  indtaus) 
if  all  living  organisms;  and  in  the  nairowrr  seme 
of  the  "  higgling  of  tbe  nutkec  "  is  found  on  tbe  Stock  Eidiaiv. 
in  the  markets  of  old  towns.  In  medieval  fairs  and  Oriental 
baaaan.  In  modem  conotiies  it  takes  myriads  ni  fanna,  fttia 
the  sweating  of  paiaaitic  trades  lo  the  orgaoiialion  of  ackntifa 
Teaearcb.  Economic  motives,  again,  are  as  varied  as  the  forsa 
of  competllioD,  and  their  development  d  coeval  with  thai  «f 
human  society.  They  have  lo  be  interpreted  in  every  ife  in 
relation  to  the  state  of  society,  the  other  motive*  or  ideals  with 
which  they  are  assodated,  the  kind  of  aclioo  they  insfuc,  a>d 
tbe  means  through  which  they  operate.  Apparently  the  sase 
economic  niolivei  have  led  in  the  Bme  age  and  id  tbe  saDt 
nation  to  monopoly  and  individual  eateiprise,  pmtnliDS  u4 
free  trade,  law  and  anarchy.  In  our  own  time  they  bave  inspnd 
both  the  formation  of  trade  combinations  and  attoiqits  to  break 
them  up,  hostility  to  all  fotms  of  state  iatetferencc  and  a  beljd 
in  collectivism. 

to  the  modem  iinkU 
lith,  tbe  vast  and  (airiy 
ninistercd  and  pnqieity 
secured,  and  tbe  enormously  increased  facilities  fot  tranqm 
and  commtmicatioa.  These  conditions  arc  of  oounc  mt 
independent  of  eachotber,  and  tbcy  bave  brought  in  their  tiahi 
many  consequences,  some  good  and  some  bad.  But  tlwy  sii|i|>ly 
tbe  bases  fot  that  general  theory  which,  as  we  hav«  leai,  a 
indispensable  in  economic  investigation.  From  tbe  at 
of  general  theory  ei  ' 

character  and  economic  forces  operate  like  the  forces  of  natui 
Although  economic  motives  have  become  more  compJa,  thej 

reasoning  and  analysia  than  the  causes  of  death  witb  tbe  ruiBiI 
cipecUtion  of  lile,  or  domestic  ideals  with  the  bitth-ntc.  So 
far  as  we  have  anythinu  to  do  with  psychology  at  aH,  it  is  the 
psychology  ol  crowds  and  not  of  Individuals  which  we  have  la 
consider.  If  we  study  tbe  economy  of  a  village,  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  every  individual  in  it  are  of  importance.  If  the  vOlate 
is  rtplatml  by  a  large  area,  uibabilcd  1^  millions,  with  modcn 
facilities  of  communication,  it  is  a  matter  of  otocrvaiion  and 
ciperience  that  for  tbe  pu 

natlera  very  little.    All  the  ai 

re  furnished  by  observation  of  people  in  themauand  the 

of  statistics.    Thus  we  can  consttBcl  > 

theory,  which,  by  careful  testing  as  wc  pto- 

a  indicate  in  a  general  manner  the  react  ions 

of  the  economic  world  upon  thcothcn, 

>f  the  several  parts.     From  its  very 

irreqiood  strictly  lo  the 

and  plays  somewhat  the  iame  gvt  in  —"■—-'- 
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tflT'lj"'—'  U  hM-milg  MMiMla  de  i 
nilway,  7b  cxprcn  in  uqr  Unanasc  or  lo  lUoilrue  liy  any 
inwco,  Iran  i  purtl]'  objective  Mtadpoinl,  (he  iofinitdy  min- 
plicated  inovemeiiu  <>(  the  ulual  woiU.  i*  k  u*k  l«  beyond 
fauman   capadiy. 

WiLh  tbe  lid  of  tlm  gtoen]  theory  the  method*  vc  hive 
■kctched  in  [tUtiaa  to  hiitoiiul  pntbLfDu  tpfily  with  cnaler 
-  -  .  loice  to  the  ip«iil  ptotiltnu  ol  modein  lima,  sad  uc 
ammTT  lewarded' wiih  rsuJu  ouie  aaunu.oMue  ftuilluJ. 
"»*•"  mow  televmt  lo  difficultiEi  which  nil  ciyiliiHl  n»tion» 
vmniiai,  juj^  ,(,  [,(,^  ,1,^  jj^j,  ji(  liij.oiieal  restBich.  To 
tnwiy  miods  the  mtoral  wid  uKluloeu  of  ecotiomics  depend 
cnliiely  on  the  applicuion  of  thete  owtbodi.  for  it  i>  the  Ktual 
working  of  ccooomic  inttiiutiont  about  yihiib  the  lUieanun, 
the  puhlidii,  the  busiocM  oian  did  the  utiMn  wbh  to  know. 
Under  the  conditioni  we  have  draeribed,  many  ol  the  maat 
inlBietiiof  problems  of  out  own  lime,  when  they  are  once 


iaquii>  n 


iccnifolly  earned  oi 


but   ea. 

not 

be   employed 

a   hisl 

Tical  rracanrfa.     Hiuoticul 
ibowiU  the  lac  torawe  have 
silualion.     Naianepeiun 

Id  deal 

ikk 

or  fully  c.plnin 

ae'^n 

would 

K  that  the  mil 

UllI  ol 

a  owdetn  legisUlive  body 

eipkun 

the 

tcpi  by  which 

legillat 

n  has  been  paued,  or  tho 

Qvolved.     The 

Otlcmib 

le  cause  of  a  modi^n.  labour 

S^ 

aU 

quenlly  not  the  tea]  a 

Ihe  D»sl  important  oubc. 

Id  modi 
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obleniiwecanv 

economic  machine  actually 

at  work 

llneuo 

ICC  [hat  deUcale  ioterplay 

of  paiai 

ntandintcictlinh 

th  cinn 

ot  be  set  down  or  dnciibed 

urork  more  frvquemly  in  modet 

What  then,  it  Duy  be  asked 

Economy"?     Of  what  pouiblc 


let  of  the  "old  Polilical 
tlie  works  ol  the  WKaUed 
the  liIstoEy  of  econonuci 
ice  of  theory  in  past  times  ?  I{  wc  lake 
)f  what  is  meant  by  the  "  old  PoLitical 


■as  no  bulb  delivcret 
obligation  |o  (uaid  oi 
EcoooDiy  "  we  mean 

temporatifs  and  deter 
:  sliU  u 


1  regard  to  them. 


olei 


Adam  Smitn,  witn  me  meagre  nuietunj  o[  toe  istn  uniury 
U  hil  disposal,  saw  his  way  to  important  geperaliHliont  whif  h 
later  research  has  atablisbed  on  a  firm  basis,  may  enhance 
grcaily  the  reputation  ol  Adam  Smith,  but  doo  not  slrmgtlien 
llie  generalisations.  They  stand  or  fall  by  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  for  or  against  them.  In  the  hiilory  of  cconotnics  or 
the  tiiography  of  Ricardo  it  is  of  interest  to  show  that  be  antici< 
paled  Utet  writeti,  or  that  his  analysb  bean  the  test  of  modern 
critidun)  but  no  economist  is  under  any  obligation  to  defend 
Bicardo')  reputation,  nor  is  Ihe  fact  that  a  doctrine  is  included 
in  hb  works  lo  be  taken  as  a  demonstration  of  its  truth.  The 
appeal  to  authority  cannot  be  permitted  in  economics  anymore 
than  in  chemistry,  physics  ■>.■■- 


It  false  in 


ice,  aiul  ii  not  likely  to  ba  any.    The 


letgthcc 
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dettmiiw'ta  biM  ««  cari  imke  the 
1  kDowledge  of  iiaiit  generations,  wtd 
radoady  intolhce^onafnicBCbenccof 


has  taken  the  tioublo  to  trace  the  biuaiy  of  one 
ollheiDodcnKhDOl>oreCDnamiits,oto(any  branch  of  econoinic 
scicnie,  knowshowdiSicultiliilOKiy  wbcn  it  bi^an.  "  Aniici- 
paiions  "  of  metbod  and  docuine  can  gcnenlly  be  found  by  the 
diligeot  invesiigsLot  in  Ihe  economic  htetUme  of  his  own  or  a 
foreign  counuy.  So  thatcnsi-Kclionsafthestteam  of  economic 
thought  will  reveal  the  eitsteoce,  at  dibrent  limes,  in  varying 
ptopottioni  and  at  diffeteni  stages  of  development,  of  moat  of 
the  modem  "  schools."  Again,  the  classification  of  an  economic 
bibliognphy  at  once  (bowi  bow  varied  has  been  the  chataclet 
of  economic  in ves ligation,  lui^ng  from  the  siosi  abstract 
speculation  on  Ihe  one  hand  to  almost  technical  itudiei  of 
Ijanicufartradeson  the  other.  Of  the  gteat  army  of  writers  who 
flouridied  in  ihc  htst  halt  of  Ihe  ipib  centuiy  some  were 
cloady  identified  with  the  utilitatiaii  schocri,  and  the  majority 
were  influenced  in  a  greater  or  Icti  degree  by  Ihe  pievailing 
ideas  of  that  school,  Oibcis,  however,  were  lutiile  lo  it  In 
many  works,  such  as  thoscol  a  slatutical  or  historical  character, 
ihere  are  frequently  to  be  found  passages  which  could  have  been 
written  in  no  other  period,  but  are  ordy  of  the  nature  of  ejaOda- 
lionsand  donot  a]!ccl  the  ailment.  Instating  the  potllion  of 
economics  during  this  time  we  cannot  ignore  all  wrilcrs,  except* 
those  who  beloagcd  lo  one  group,  however  eminent  that  group 
may  have  been,  timply  because  ihcy  did  oot  teptcKot  tlw 
dominant  ideas  of  the  period,  and  exercised  no  inunediate  and 
direct  influence  on  the  movement  of  economic  thought.  We 
must  include  the  pioneers  of  Ihe  hislorical  school,  the  economic 
historians,  the  socialists,  the  statisticians,  aiHi  others  wheee 


^ottsible.  Itwe  t^e  this  broadly  hjslorical  view  of  the  progress 
economics,  it  is  obvious  that  even  in  England  there  was  no 
leral  agreement,  during  Ihe  i«th  century,  ai  lo  the  mctbods 


Sluart  Mill.  It  is  the  work  of  these  writers  which  people  hav* 
in  mind  when  they  ipeak  of  lhe"ohl  Polilical  Economy."  Ther* 
are  sevcnd  quite  distinct  qutslions  we  can  ask  wilb  regard  to 
then.  That  they  must  be  studied  ctoiely  by  every  one  who 
wishes  to  follow  the  history  of  economics  goes  without  saying. 
Th;Lt  they  must  be  studied  by  the  economic  hiiloriau  is  equally 
clear,  owing  to  iheh  practical  influence  and  the  fact  that  they 
furnished  the  theoretical  bases  of  much  of  the  economic  policy 
of  the  iglh  century.  This  ts  true  whether  Ihcir  method  a  good 
or  bad,  ivheihcr  their  conclusions  are  true  or  false.  It  ii  not  w 
easy  to  deiermine  their  relevance  and  usefulness  in  relation  lo 
distinctively  modem  problems,  or  to  indicate  within  what  limits 
in  only  deal  with  these 


ir  more  general  aspects. 


,Google 
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till  lev  people  win  utile  booki  an  tb«  hbtoiy  of  Ronamlc 
theory.  Oi  cconOBik  iludenli.  nunjt  ire  uianrc  of  ihc  lid 
thii  be  wrote  any  Mhcr  book  Ihin  ihe  Enay  o«  Ma  PtiniipU 


B  contained  in  the  gtneratiuilon  vhicli 

Moreover,  modem  cconambu,  while  i 

tenor  oi  Millhui'i  thcoi 


with  hu 


LikiU 


shL^n 


mployed. 


k  hu  long  ceucd  to  bt  tUIed  precHty  in  Ihi 

Bui  there  «re  very  tew  ptoplc  in  the  n-orta  wno  nave  miac  ■ 

carelul  study  oi  hit  ■noi'a-,  and  although  his  theory  of  rent  hu 

ible  In  gaitral  uicntific  importance  with  Milthus'i  theory  of 
populalian.  ItinIiadyimpoulblelolakeJ.S.  MiIriPriiici>Jil 
el  FalUicBl  Econsmy  is  a  text-book,  ImpDitint  u  It  wai  tor 
thirty  or  forty  yean,  it  will  soon  be  as  little  read  u  M'Culloch's 
Pritaifla.  For  the  rest  of  the  economiils  of  ihij  period.  Il  is 
dlRtcultloKe  how  they  can  tKipe  oblivion.  When  i  he  gen  era!  ion 
■        I  upon  J.  S-  Mill  hu  died  oui. 


d  Poliiii 


1  Ecan< 


be  a  question  of  any  inierot  to 

women,  or  urn  to  the  great  man  of  economic  studenn. 

The  eiplaiittion  of  Ihb  decay  ol  intcnst  dots  no!  lie  upon  (he 
nirface.  Il  ii  f  lequenlly  suppoMd  ihai  the  Influence  ol  the  "  old 
'Poliliul  Economy  "  has  been  gradually  UBdermincd  by  the 
attack)  of  the  historical  Khool.  But  gt«t  as  the  adilcvemcnis 
of  this  iduol  have  been,  it  has  not  developed  any  sdcntiAc 
machinery  which  can  take  Ihe  place  ol  theory  in  economic 
inTcsligalion.  II  our  view  <i  correct  that,  broadly  speaking, 
the  two  ways  ol  regarding  economic  qootions  are  complementary 
rather  than  mutually  eiduiive,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
leaion  why  the  growth  ol  the  hiaiotical  school  should  haw  been 
destructive  of  the  "  old  Political  Economy  "  il  II  bad  been  well 
founded.  The  use  of  the  hisiorical  method  has,  in  fact,  raised 
Tnore  reputations  than  it  has  destroyed,  because  by  keefung 
carefully  in  view  the  conditions  in  which  economic  woiks  have 
been  written,]!  hasshown  that  many  theories  hastily  condemned 

time  wh«n  they  were  propounded.  This  olneTvatiDn  is  true  not 
only  of  old-world  wiilen  like  the  Mercantilists,  but  also  of 
Rinudian  economics.  No  one  is  concerned  to  prove  that  the 
Kicardian  economics  applies  lo  the  manorial  system,  and  it  is 
generally  lupposed  at  any  rate  that  the  world  has 


leariy  di 
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o  thi 


condtlior 

Ihe  principles  we  have  explained,  therefore,  the  Ricardiae 
«om>mJcs  should  supply  jusl  that  body  of  genera!  theory  whiel 
is  required  In  the  investigation  of  modem  economic  problems, 
and  Ihe  reputation  of  at  any  rale  the  leading  •rritera  should  be 
•i  great  as  ever.  Il  would  be  oi  immense  advantage  from  i 
Kienlific  point  of  view  If  this  eould  be  taken  for  granted,  if  foi 
a  lime  the  work  of  the  dasscal  economists  could  be  considered 
final  so  (ar  as  it  goes,  and  for  the  purposes  of  invesligilion  re. 
garded  as  the  Iheorttical  counterpart  ol  the  modem  Industrial 
system.  This  assumption,  however,  has  been  made  quite  itH' 
posnble,  mji  by  the  historical  school,  bul  by  the  criticism  and 
aimlyjisoteconomiats  in  the  direclUneofihaRlcaidian  succession 
Modem  eeooondc  criticism  and  analysis  has  destroyed  the 
aulhorilyof  the  "old  Political  Economy  "  as  a  scientiHc  system. 

of  thedaisical  writers  have  been  ruthlessly  overhauled.  Defects 
In  their  arguments  have  been  exposed  lo  view  by  those  who  are 
most  concerned  to  defend  thdr  repuUtJon.  Writers  xilb  none 
of  the  prrjudiecs  of  Ihe  historical  school,  but  with  the  cold  and 
remorselen  regard  for  logic  of  the  purely  c4ijective  critic,  have 

factors  there,  nniO  very  little  of  Ihe  "  old  PsKlical  Economy  " 
fa  left  unscathed.  In  fact,  there  never  was  a  scientific  system 
at  iJ).  What  was  mntaken  for  it  was  fashioned  In  the  heat  of 
conlmveny  by  men  whose  interests  were  ptaeticsl  talher  Ihan 
•cjentific,  who  could  not  write  correct  En^ish,  and  levealed  [d 


neulraliicd  by  generously  sprinkling  the  paces  of  the  cIbki 
writers  with  inlerprelalion  clauses.  This  may  ftCTvc  to  iki 
that  the  ideals  of  our  youih  were  noi  wiibout  Junificatiaa;  ku 
the  younger  generation,  which  does  nol  care  about  (wc  iicA. 
and  looks  lo  the  lulure  rather  than  Ihe  post.  -wM  not  nt4 
nnotaied  editions  of  old  books,  however  eminent  their  aiohm 
I  the  Ricardian  school  oi  economists  had  been  merely  pk^ 
jphers.  or  even  a  group  like  the  French  physiocnrs.  (b 
:ale  of  thinp  might  \x  regarded  with  equanimity.  W*  n^ 
bumelhalcrllicbmand  analysis  had  separated  the  wheat  Ir^ 
ie  chaff  in  their  writings.  Lhal  everything  of  pennmaent  vahr 
ad  probably  been  preserved  and  incoiporaied  in  ibe  works  d 


ics  this  assumption  impossible.     1 
iy  of  them  were  more  interested  tr 
ancement  ef  economic  science.    We  t 
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ime  conclusions,  and  they  imy  be 
id  of  Ricardo."     Ricareto't  worts, 

less  closely  reasoned,  tA  ■  lui  i^ 


great  mental  power  lot      „ 

business  man  experienced  in  sifairs.     The  conclusiam  ol  sucks 

work  are  ol  wider  significance  than  the  assiunpiicms  wealirnK 

which  satisfy  our  canons  of  sdeniific  accuracy.  Dissected 
sentence  by  sentence,  the  book  may  be  shown  lo  be  ■  nus  ol 
inconsislencjes.  II  il  has  the  misfanune  in  be  syMenuiiied  br 
an  enthusiastic  bot  dull  and  incompelent  discit^.  It  may  appea 
even  absurd.  But  after  all  the  misinletpretiiion  «I  CDDienpv- 
aiies  and  the  deslnictive  criticism  of  lam  tirao,  the  boot  a 
a  tiholc  leaves  upon  us  on  impression  of  peculiar  attmtib  aal 
charm,  and  Imparts  a  sense  of  the  retalions  of  things  tmi. 
because  less  nechinical,  than  the  laboured  teasorringofsiDiIkr 
men.  Such  is  Ihe  chaiacteroimuchaflheworkof  Ricardoud 
some  of  his  contemporaries.     We  think  thai  ihe  decay  ol  'atttta 


than  read  Ricatdo  and  hb  school.  Sont 
oflhecriticismof  their  works,  necessary  and  useful  Bi  it  has  beea, 
•rill  probably  be  corrciled  liter  on  by  that  fareadlh  of  view  aaJ 
sense  of  proportion  which  has  enabled  us  to  appreciate  jmOt 

rehabilitation  in  accordance  wiih  the  canons  of  hisitiricat  jaitke 
will  not  restore  Ihe  tost  influence  ol  ihe  Ricardian  school.  Thdr 
achievements  in  the  iijih  ceniury  will  be  fully  acknowltdged, 
but  the  relevance  of  ihcit  work  to  the  problems  oi  the  leik 
ceniury  will  be  admitted  less  Ihan  al  iht  present  lime. 

In  a  subject  like  economics  il  must  always  be  very  diKcuk 
lo  decide  how  far  a  departure  from  the  traditional  form  aad 
■  I  necessary  or  de-     7        ,- 


lie.     No  one  who  is  r 

the  revolutionary  ch 
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Economics  is  therefore,  on  the  whole,  an  intensely  ct 
science,  hi  which  new  trulhs  are  cautiously  admitted  or 
Bled  merely  as  extensions  or  quali5cBlians  of  those  cr 
by  previous  writers.  This  procedure  has  its  advantages,  but  it 
may  easily  become  dangerous  by  destroying  Ihe  influence  of  ibe 
science  it  is  meant  to  preserve.  It  is  not  unlike  the  proccdm 
of  the  canonists  and  casuists  of  the  middle  ages  with  regard  ta 
the  doctrine  of  usury,  by  which  the  doctrine  was  to  all  appear- 
ances preserved  intact  while  b  tciBly  It  was  Uitpped  ol  ill  Hi 
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(he  unw  ny  ibe  doctdnei  of  U»  duual 
,  be  adipled  by  intapitutloo  cUum*  and 
(fuallficatJoiH  the  cncl  tanx  o(  which  cunol  b«  U 
tdmincd,  lo  Ibit  n  de  nst  know  wbcibcr  lh«  oriiinat 
im  u>  be  cciwdend  nbalantitUy  cDmcl  oi  not.  The  roull  wiU 
be  Lhat  while  the  dtxlrina  in  appBienlly  being  brought  into 
clo««  corretpoDdepce  with  the  ficta  of  hfc,  they  wiU  in  reiLity 
be  ■bule  quite  uieleM  for  pncliol  purpoan  or  ca>Domie  iD- 
veatiKBtion.  Il  fa  eaikx  to  point  out  (he  dinger  Ibaa  to  luggHt 
bfn*  li  ihould  be  met.  lit  potllioD  we  h*ve  deombed  ii  no 
doubt  putly  due  to  the  unielllentent  of  economic  opinion 
KDd  the  hoiiile  criiiciam  of  old-eitabliihed  doctrines  which 
has  chuaclmzed  the  lut  geDeratioo.  Dr  it  may  he  the 
revull  of  economic  agnoaljcifira,  conhintd  m'th  unwillingncu 
to  cnt  adrift  Enrni  old  mooringj.  Whatener  ' 
Jilcle  retiatcmeiK  of  economic  Ihtory,  which  i 
demand,  ii  clearly  impossible,  eicept  on  conditions  not  likdy 
tobercaliiedinthejmmnfiilefiiturc.  Theipan  of  life  Is  limited  i 
the  worh  requires  an  eilensive  Imowlcdge  of  the  economic 
Tltcrvture  of  several  countries  and  the  general  features  of  all  Ihc 
imponanl  departments  of  modem  economkactiviLy.  In  general 
theory  special  studies  by  other  men  cannot  play  the  same  part 
Ki  they  do  in  historical  and  statistical  work.  In  historical  and 
■tattstiol  Investlgalion,  or  in  special  studies  of  particular  sub- 
jects, it  is  potable,  ^vcn  the  pecuniary  means,  to  organise  a 
whole  army  of  skilled  assistants,  and  with  ordinary  care  to 
combine  the  rciuils  of  their  separate  efforts.  In  general  theory 
the  in vene  rule  seems  I o  prevail.  There  the  unity  of  concept ior 
and  aim,  the  firm  grip  oi  all  the  dilTcreni  lines  of  argument  an<l 
ihdr  rehlian  lo  each  other,  nhicb  art  tcquitcd,  can  only  hi 
given  by  a  sin^c  biain.  Bui  no  one  individual  can  do  original 
woifc  over  the  whole  held.  He  is  lucky  if  he  can  throw  dc«  li^l 
on  a  few  old  p[0|>osilians.  For  (he  rest,  he  can  only,  with  Ihi 
iggeslions  of  other  minds  as  qualiflca- 
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It  could  only  be  undertake! 
in  much  the  same  conditions,  accus 
lomed  Id  think  and  work  together,  each  one  engaged  on  a  specia 
Jcpattmcnl,  bul  all  acting  under  the  control  et  one  maslctniind 
Ibis  is  largely  a  question  of  Ihc  ocganiiaiion  ol  economic  studies 
ind  it  iiol  the  greatest  tmporlancclhat,  if  passible,  luch  an  cITor 
ihould  be  made  to  present  in  s  ctinneclcd  form  (he  best  result: 

Economics  Is  unlike  many  other  sciences  in  the  fact  (hat  it^ 
claim  to  iccognilion  must  be  based  upon  its  practical  ulilily 
^_  on  its  relevance  to  the  actual  lite  of  the  cconomii 

el  the  social  and  < 


dilficulliesolea 


propcssof  nations.    The  very  eflt 
criiirism  and  analyvs.which  hat  bcoughi  grcai  gaii 
almoci  all  bnnchei  of  economic  theory,  has  madt 
II  a*  a  subject  of  ordinary  study. 


and  weakened  Ihc  confidence 
of  ordinary  educated  meninilsconclusions.  In  the  case  ot  many 
lubjetls  tills  would  mailer  very  litlle,  but  in  Ihal  of  economics, 
which  touches  the  ordinary  lile  of  the  community  at  so  many 
points,  it  is  of  great  imporlanet,  specialty  at  a  lime  like  the 
present,  when  economic  questions  determine  the  policy  of  great 
Datiani.  The  "  economic  man  "  of  the  earlier  writers,  with  hb 
avetsion  from  labour  and  hit  desire  of  the  present  cnjoymcnl 
of  costly  indulgences,  has  been  abandoned  by  their  successors, 

sentiment  may  be  allowed  lo  nin  wild  over  Ihc  whole  domain 

been  luececded  by  another  creation  almost  as  monstrous,  if  his 
linountnts  are  to  be  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  ordinary 
indi»iiliial— a  man.  Ihal  is.  who  regulates  his  lile  in  accordance 
vilh  Conen'*  Lav  ol  Satiety,  and  whose  main  passion  is  lo 


for  their  mth  ai 

assumed  perfect  mdtUily  of  hbout  and  capilaL  No  cccaomist 
would  ddiberauly  mak*  thai  aBunption  now  nnloa  ha  wo* 
dealing  with  some  portly  Iheentical  preblen,  for  tiw  solBlioa 
of  aUcb  it  was  legltfaute  M  wme  itage  in  the  reaioBinf,  Many 
of  the  qnatlooi  of  the  KKaKM  pnctical  importance  at  theptCKOt 

of  manufacturing  commoditica  aabWantiilly  Uk  suae  fai  kind, 
and  equally  useful  to  the  great  body  Of  coosaoia*,  iifae  laigdy 
from  the  imraobihiy  of  capital  or  labour,  or  bclh  cd  Ihcm.  But 
it  Is  obvious  that  if  the  aaiumptlon  ol  perfect  mobility  is  invalid, 
there  is  scarcely  any  economic  doctrine  identified  with  the 
earlier  writers  which  may  nol  require  inoiUficatlan,  in  what 
degree  it  is  impossible  to  say  wlllwut  very  careful  [nveaiigatioo. 
Much  suggestive  wurk  on  this  subject  of  a  general  character  is 
molnic  books  of  the  present  day,  but  there  ia 


irelulm 


a  question  of 


such  [undamenul  importance.  Thcsame  may  beiaid  of 
subject,  loo  frequently  neglecled  by  earlier  wiiten.  to  wntcB 
due  tignihcancc  has  been  given  in  the  best  recent  work,  namely, 
time  in  relation  10  value.  It  would  perhapa  he  loo  much  to  say 
thai  the  fun  consideration  of  this  point  has  revohitioniaed  Iha 
theory  of  value,  bul  il  has  certainly  cnaled  what  teem*  ainoat 
a  new  science  in  close  contact  with  Uw  actual  life  of  the  inoden 


Some  doctrines  of  the  earlier  economisis,  such  as  the  Wagel 
Fund  Theory,  are  now  practically  abandoned,  though  ft  may  be 
said  that  they  contained  a  certain  amount  of  truth.    Others, 

staled  lo  the  "  tradition  ot  the  elders."  II  they  could,  by  some 
happy  chance,  havrbecn  left  for  discovery  by  modem  economisis, 
ihey  would  ndthoul  doubt  have  received  diflerenl  treaCmenl, 
10  the  great  advantage  of  economic  science.  Such  a  doctrine 
is  the  so-cillcd  Law  of  Diminishing  Rctunts,  which  Mill  con- 
sidered "  ibc  most  important  proposition  in  Political  Econoniy." 
Unless  this  one  mailer,"  he  says,  "  be  Ihottnighly  undetslood. 


It  Is  t( 
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Were  the  law  different,  nearly  all  the  phenomena  ol  the  pi 

bcolhcrlhan  Ihey  are 

the  other  hand,  Thorotd  Rogets,  not  lo  speak  of  carii 


objectors,  described  the  law  as  a 

The  opinions  of  ptesenl-day  economists  appear  lo  Suciuate 
belncen  these  iwo  ediemes.  The  law  may  apparently  be  "  a 
general  rule  "  or  "  a  tendency  "  which  is  liable  lo  be  "  checked," 
or  a  particular  case  ot  the  taw  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
If  we  go  to  Mill  10  discover  what  il  is,  we  find  that  "  il  is  nol 
prclcnded  Ihat  \he  law  of  diminishing  return  was  operative  ftom 
the  beginning  of  society;  and  though  some  political  economists 
may  have  believed  il  to  come  into  operation  eariier  Ihan  il  does, 
il  begins  quite  early  enough  lo  support  Ihe  conclusions  they 
founded  on  il."  "  Il  comes  into  operation  al  a  certain  and  not 
very  advanced  stage  in  Ihe  progress  of  agriculture."  But  this 
vciy  important  stage  in  Ihe  history  of  a  nation  is  not  defined  OT 
rlcarly  illustnled.    We  arc  lold  that  we  can  see  "  the  law  at 
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"iatiUiy"  has  do  very  definite 
is  ordinariJy  understood  by  the 
vy  rates  or  anything  else  except 
soil."  To  qicak  of  "  additional 
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Bkit  the  net  result  of  the  developme 
that  alt  prabiemsin  vhKh  ihisfactai 
the  whde  nngc  of  economic  theory. 

general  10  be  ferviceable  without  the  closai  tcruiiny  of  all  the 
facts  relating  to  Ibc  particular  case  to  which  itjs  applied.  To 
deal  adequately  with  the  numerous  eitenuona  or  qualificalions 
of  these  and  other  doctrines  in  the  hands  of  modern  ttonomisls 
would  involve  us  in  an  itiempt  to  do  what  we  have  already  said 
is  impossible  except  on  conditions  not  at  fnescni  reiliicd.  It  is 
clear  that  in  the  interests  of  general  economic  theory  we  require 
a  vast  number  of  special  studies  before  :in  adequate  restatement 
can  be  unden^ea. 

It  must  be  dearly  recognized  that  the  [unctions  of  economic 
science  in  the  present  requirements  of  the  world  cannot  possibly 
be  discharged  by  treaLiies  on  economic  theory.    The 
1  theory  and  special  studies 
re  have  indicated  have  eom- 
d  theory  never  has  been,  and 
lings  never  can  be.  the  actual  leAci 
of  the  life  and  movement  of  the  economic  world.     It 
never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  more  than  an  indica- 
tion of  the  kind  of  thing  which  might  be  eipecied  in  a  purely 
hypothetical  world.     When  the  aim  of  the  man  of  affairs  and  the 
hypothesis  of  the  economisl  was  unrestricted  competition,  and 


meaiuia  wen  being  adopted  tDtcafiielt.genen]  tbeoayMAa 
the  dassical  economists  providod  wai  perfa^u  a  wifc  ii  ■  i 
Irustwonhy  guide  Ibr  practical  slatomea  and  men  of  liwiiii 
If  only  people  can  be  got  to  believe  in  ikcm.  ■  few  ahaoi^ 
pnuciplet  are  quite  enough  to  destroy  an  InHilutioB  wbkJi  R  ta 
taken  ceatuiies  to  create.  But  a  new  ittititutioo  canBoi  ^ 
made  on  the  same  terms.  The  modcrD  iodustiuJ  myataa  he 
brought  with  it  an  immense  variety  d[  practical  proUesa  hM 
nations  muat  solve  on  pain  of  industrial  and  cotnmeroal  not 
For  these  problems  we  want,  not  a  few  old-cstMbtished  geifcii 
principles  which  no  one  scriouily  caHt  in  question,  bui  gtSHB 
constructive  and  organizing  capacity,  aided  by  sdenlific  ul 
detailed  knowledge  of  particular  institutkma,  iodustiiei  in: 
classes.  Just  as  the  historical  school  gre*  up  aioog  witk  ^ 
greatest  constructive  achievement  of  the  iqlh  century,  dikt. 
the  consdidation  of  Gcimany,  so  the  application  to  matra 
problems  of  the  methods  of  that  Kbool  hu  been  called  foiti  c> 

already  shown  how  these  methods,  in  their  turn,  reiquin  ih  u. 
of  general  theory,  but  not  of  a  genei^  theory  wUcli  tijes  link 

evitably  fait.  How  can  such  a  huge  mass  ol  general  prDpmiiuB 
at  are  neceisaiily  included  in  a  system  of  eamomics  evs  ;c 
thoroughly  tested  by  an  appeal  to  facts  ?  If  tbey  arc  not  to  Usur, 
the  general  Iheoiy  will  remain  a  general  theory,  of  no  pam^ 
use  in  itself,  until  the  end  of  time.  It  they  are  to  be  tested,  a 
indefinitely  large  number  of  special  studies  must  be  Buile,  is 

That  is,  original  invesUgition  of  special  piotdcms  ku  u  k 

histoijcal  school  ever  dreamt  of  or  the  world  reqiura,  wiiti  '^ 
certain  knowledge  that  at  the  end  ol  it  all  the  general  theory  r-l 
not  correspond  wilh  the  [acts  of  life.  For  there  is  all  the  iila- 
ence  in  the  world  between  using  a  body  of  general  Ebeccy  at  u 
indication  of  the  facton  to  be  conudenal  in  the  it  udy  ol  a  ipHui 
problem,  and  undertaking  special  studies  with  a  view  to  leiK( 
the  general  Iheory.  If  the  necessary  Umitalioos  at  goeii 
economic  theory  ire  recogniied,  most  of  the  difficulties  we  tan 
noticed  disappear.  Now  that  the  "industrial  tcvoluiioa"  kn 
extended  ptacliolly  all  over  the  world,  so  that  we  have  seitrj  , 
countries  carrying  on  production  by  modem  meihods,  it  is  asij 
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ns  of  commercial  lav  al 

very  little  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done  in  En^and.  bd 
innumerable  books,  many  of  them  about  England,  havr  bns 
written  by  thoroughly  competent  economists,  in  French.  Ceims 
and  other  languages.  So  that  no  great  amount  of  DrigiDal  ntsi 
b  required  for  a  reliable  account  of  those  general  featarBsf  ibr 
modem  system  which  should  lomi  the  introduction  to  econuws 
The  general  theory  which  we  require  should  be  sketched  in  in: 
and  dear  outline,  leaving  the  deuited  qualifications  of  bnui 
principles  to  specbt  studies,  where  they  can  be  dealt  m'l 
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y  vocabulary.    Ai 
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■  lanijn  Imgnice  ot  tmptioati  diliiciiliy,  bcnuii 


bciex 

tved  loi  iptcal  i 

udiet  in  which  a  Itchnical  iclenlib: 

olo(y,  ipccially  devised,  cm  be  uwd  wiihoai  danger  ol 

«plipn.     Bui  in  ■ 

subject  likr  economic*  obscurily  and 

snmw 

rt-noiDuksDf  scientific  merii 

*  be  at  Klevani  to  (listing  needs   » 

1  RiginMnng  and  oilin  applied  tctencs.    The  icieniific 

■ludy 

(pnciicalpmblDiHiiKidiliicuIlinia  (generally ipaking, 

■  ndw 

ever)- 

ivii;i*d  counlry  Ih 

n  it  is  in  Engbnd,  vhere  ihe  limiled 

tctiic  upon  ohich  such  n 

en,  officials  and  b 

sines  men,  and  the  incapacily  of  the 

public 
*ndp 

to  urdmland  ihe 

lose  relation  between  sdeolific  iludy 

oloHa 

he  United  Stain.     The  b.ck«aid«« 

Ihcind 

ill  supremacy  o(  the  United  Kingdom. 

mo!  public  or  commercial  impoitance 

upon  wbich  Ihc  b»l  >nd 

louix] 

amongtl  English  « 

oiks.    This  would  matter  very  little. 

pwhapi,  ii  Engliihmtn  h 

'ss  of  their  policy,  the  proenl  security 

ofihe 

p»ili<>n,aDdt)iesu 

fficiency  of  [heirmcthodslo  ilienglbeD 

nuinil.     But  this 

1  veiy  far  from  being  the  ca«.    If  «e 

.      .  .    .  e  Britis 

ayslem  in  Ihe  igth  ceatury,  namely,  the  policy  of  "i 
(f.s,).  the  public  do  noi  now  read  ibe  economic  w 
•upplicd  Ihe  theoielical  basis  of  thai  policy,  and,  In< 
n„iiMl  not  be  convinced  by  them.  Thegicatmenol 
rn»ltmt  Cobden  and  Brighl,  are  merely  bistorii 
y"™'      Long  before  his  death,  Bright'i      ' 
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could 
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relevance 
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po»(ioa  of  Englan 

directly  challrnged  by  Ihe  reprcKOtative*  of  Mi  Chambcrli 
school  of  Impeiiilist  thought  (we  ChahbebijUN,  Josifei). 
[bus  became  the  Korliof  economic  science  ruthlessly  to  analyse  the 
eiistlng  situation,  eiptain  tbe  issues  involved  in  Ibe  commercial 
policy  oldiHerent  countries,  and  poinloul  the  atlemitive  methods 
of  dcalingwiib  present  difficulties, with  [heir piofaable 
The  commercial  policy  of  a  slate  Is  meiely  the  tell 
system  of  public  financcCsce  c.j.Enclish  Finance).  Thi 
of  con^^ctlon  in  regard  to  British  commercial  policy  naluraQy  had 
Its  (nunlerpart  in  the  attitude  of  many  men  to  the  Soar 
syjiem  of  ihe  countty.    Tbe  eulogies  showered  upon  It  in 
past  were  no  bngcr  considered  adequate.    The  grcal  increa! 
recent  years  in  British  militaTy  and  n:ival  eipenditute,  made 
necessary  by  the  eiceplional  demands  ol  a  state  ol  war  and  th 
great  development  of  foreign  powers,  was  partly  lespoiiuhle  fc 
Ihe  new  difficulties:  partly  it  was  due  to  the  greai  otension  < 
the  funclioin  of  the  llste  during  the  latter  part  of  the  igl 
century.     Theformercausesniayhicoo^detedpsrtlypermBnBn 
psrtly  tempotaiy;  bui  thoseof  a  peimooentcbajacti  "'   ' 
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1  force.andihoseofaiemporary  cl 
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ue  thin  to  be  checked.  Normal  eipendiiure 
caknlaled  10  rise  rathR  Ibsn  falL  Id  s  ' 
'  in  natlMi]  wealth,  it  «u  found  a  omlli 


:hfor 


highly  CO 


questions  of  nalioosl  commercial  policy  and 
le  relations  oeiween  the  Uniled  Kingdom  and  Ihe  colonies. 
The  developmeot  of  the  powers  of  Ihe  central  govemmenl  has 
xn  less  tbao  that  of  the  [unctioni  of  local  governing  autfaorilieL 
This.  a^n.  is  a  movement  much  more  likely  to  eilcnd  than  to  be 
'  Ecked.  Locaf  governing  anhnilies  now  discharge  economic 
ictions  of  enormoai  imponantt  and  compledty.  Involving 
ms  of  money  larger  thao  sufficed  to  run  important  Mala  a 
ikeration  ago.  The  scientific  study  ol  the  ocooomica  of  local 
ministration  is,  however,  In  ita  infancy,  and  requires  to  be 

rrcial  policy  and  local  government  ate  doady  bound  up  with 
c  scieniilic  study  of  Ihe  tiansport  syttem.  Although  the 
itish  Empire  contains  within  itself  every  known  species  of 
Iway  enterprise,  liic  study  of  railways  and  other  means  of 

[  social  life  of  the  country,  is  deplorably  backward.     Il  is 

^ial  questions  as  the  housing  of  (he  poor,  can  be  eSective  unlets 

is  deficiency  it  remedied. 

The  whole  social  and  poHiical  fabric  of  the  British  Empire 
depends  upon  tbe  efficiency  01  iia  induiuitl  system.  On  ihit 
subject  many  monographs  and  laiger  iroiks  have  been  pub- 
Ushcd  in  recent  years,  but  dealing  rather  with  such  questions 

trade  unionism,  coopera  I  ion  and  factory  le^dalion.  than  the 

i  the  results  of  Ibe  formalion  of  Ihe  great  combinaliont. 
:uUaTlv  cbaiacteiistk  of  the  l/niied  States,  but  not  wanting 
England,  which  are  amongst  Ibe  most  striking  etODomic 


These  a. 


EOfth 


questions  which  must  absorb  the  ener^ea 
of  economiitt.  The  claim  ot  economics 
Ence  and  aa  a  subject  of  sludy  must  be 
a  Ihe  actual  life  of  the  economic  world, 
I  iht  practical  difficulties  ol  each  geoera- 
o  the  progress  ol  nations. 


with  neeial  nibieett are  hkdy  to  take  a  very  high  dIk*  in  eeonemie 
liiecaiuie.  We  may  Dentkw  ponkularly  Oiartn  Booth's  U"*' 
Lalmi'  p/  At  PttfU  in  Lnim.  B.  S.  Rowntree't  FoktIi,  Sdney 
and  Beatrice  Webb'i  HiiUtf  <f  Tnit  VnHmiim  and  tiiialriai 
Drmaemy,  and  Dr  Arthur  Shadwell's  /■^ulnal  Eficitmy  (1906)- 
Thae  books  are  leaerally  ngardcd  aa  tyiictlal  ike  best  Ei«bih 

nvnllon  Sdilosa't  Uuiail  e]  /rufulnoj  XamncriUwn,  a  msit  in- 

BueableV  worl»  on /iMTHiifiHiJ  TraA  and  PiiMv;  AVuacft  CeoTR 
Clare  on  Ihe  tfiwy  Uvkit  sad  the  F-m^  EiOanHii  and  A,  T. 
Hidley's  Ecmomiii:  ^n  Auoml  if  lit  Kdalim  jcnsm  Prixilt 
Pnftrif  ami  Fn^ic  Willart  (itgti).  Studietof  particular  qgenkHU. 
both  concnte  sad  Ibeontical.  la  foreign  languages  are  Ion  auBennu 
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lo  ipedfv.  and  intidi  at  the  bat  Bodira  work  b  to  bt  h«iiid  in 
comoDuc  (cnodioli.  {W.  A.  S.  H.) 

BCONOVr,  a  lowniliip  unl  a  vOlige  of  Bcavcc  cauatj, 
Puuuylvuiia,  U.S.A.,  on  ihe  E.  hank  ol  the  Ohio  river,  ij  a. 
M.W,  of  Plttihiui-  Pi^.  of  towDihip  {i«oo)  1062;  dvio)  860. 
Th*  villagu  i«  »er¥e«i  by  the  Pennsylvania  jyiUro.  Ilwu  owned 
until  icio4p  ^bcD  it  was  uld  l«  ji  Land  company,  by  thcHamuwiy 
Sodely  (ice  CounTNlSM),  conUDanly  called  the  Eamomita, 
Hannooiits  or  Rappists.  The  (ouad«,  Ceocge  Rapp,  alter 
livingwilh  his  would-be  primitive CbriUtan  lollowen at  Harmony, 
Butler  cooniy,  Pennsylvania,  in  i»0]-iSi4,  and  in  1815-1814  in 
New  Harmopy  (g.*.),  Indiana,  which  be  then  sold  to  Robert 
Owen,  settled  heiB  in  1814  and  rapidly  buill  ap  ».  village,  in  which 
each  [ifflily  miired  1  Iuum  and  garden.  Tbe  CDltuK  of  silk, 
flai.  grapes  (lor  wiae-naking)  and  Iruits  and  cereals  in  geneial, 
■nd  the  manufaclun  ol  flout  aod  of  woollen,  Ganncl  and  cotton 
fahrici,  were  carried  on  undet  a  rule  reqniiing  every  adult  to 
labour  11  or  14  honii  scfa  day  in  Bdd  or  mill.  Celibacy  bad 
been  adopted  in  iSo?  ai  the  rule  of  thi  community.  New 
mcmben  were  received  after  &  hall-year^  probation,  and 
memben  who  lell  received  Ibdr  original  InveUment.  Three 
faundied  thus  lepanted  from  Ripp  in  iSjj,  with  (105.000  as 

kinsdom  of  New  Jerusalem  at  Phillipsburg  (now  Monaca), 
Beaver  county,  Penniylvania,  tmdet  the  lead  ol  Bernbanl 
Ualler,  who  had  coDK  to  Economy  in  iSji  asa  fellow  religionist, 
and  was  oJted  Count  MaiimiliaD  de  Leon  (or  Proli),  in  iSji 
Leon  went,  with  his  loUoweis.  to  Louinuia,  and  established  a 
religious  colony  A  m.  from  Natdriloche*.  Afttr  his  death  his 
wife  until  1871  was  bead  of  a  simitar  community  ai  Cermantown 
In  Webster  parish.  The  Harmonists  at  Economy  flourished 
under  the  rule  of  a  traikiman,  R.  L,  Baker,  or  Romdiuj 
Langenbacher,  alter  the  death  of  Rapp  in  184;,  and  during  'he 
Civil  War  bad  about  tseo.uxi  buried  away,  Tldr  numbofi 
were  for  a  timekeplupby  (be  addition  of  fresh  converts,  but  tbe 
employes  who  were  not  Harmonists  soon  gratly  outnumbered 
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,  ■  word  tatigbig  in  appUcatim  fiwn  the  carefnl 
indiiridual  to  tbe  syslemalic  arrangement 
It  is  derived  from  tbeCr,  oloniufa.  the  mo 


„  itlon  of  a  state.    Of  it)  original  sense. 

tbe  art  or  adence  ol  managing  a  household,  the  opression 
"domestic  economy"  survives,  but  the  principal  use  in  this 
tense  is  confined  to  Ihe  thrifty  management  of  the  financial 
resources  of  a  household  or  of  an  Indlvidiut  It  Is  Ibui  used  a; 
equivalent  id  "  siving,"  not  only  of  money,  but  ol  time,  taboui 
or  cliort,  and,  generally,  of  the  Icasl  expenditure  of  means  tc 
altam  a  ttquired  end.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  "economy' 
llial  many  phonetic  changes  OLCur  in  the  development  el 
languages,  and.  in  lalbctics,  tbe  name  )us  been  applied  to  1 
principle  or  law  that  effects  an  pleasant  in  proportion  to  lh( 
smallness  of  Lhe  effort  made,  and  of  the  means  taken  to  produce 
Ihe  tesBlt  The  phrase  "  economy  ol  truth  "  is  due  to  an  in 
vidious  application  ol  tbe  use.  in  patristic  theology,  ol  the  word 

be  applicable  lo  the  hearer  [see  J  H.  Newman.  History  ^Ih 
Ariant  ej  Ikt  4II1  CiKlary).    "Economy"  Is  also  used  in  theology 


m  ol  "  dispcnsalioa,"  for  tl 


IB  ol  Um  world 


by  Ijod  at  particular  time*  0 
meaoiag  ol  organixation  or  administration  of 
•nrd  IS  ai^lied  mote  widely  to  Ihe  ordered  ai 
eiganiaed  body,  and  is  equivalent  almoai  ti 

spoken  of.  The  most  common  use,  however,  ot  the  «wd  b  tin  I 
of  "  political  ecoDomy,"  tbe  sdenn  dealing  with  the  pradaoi^ ' 
"stribuiion  and  consumptkn  ol  neilih  (aec  EcoHomca).  1 

BCSTUY  (Gr.  hanna,  from  l(urni»,  pat  out  of  its  jita. 
alter),  a  term  apjUied  to  a  tnoibid  meotal  tnndiiioB,  ta  *hd 
the  mind  is  entirdy  absorbed  in  the  oontemplation  e^  see  I 
dominant  idea  or  object,  and  loses  for  the  tlnw  its  nor 
controL  With  this  there  is  commonly  associated  the  pi 
of  some  strong  emotion,  which  manifests  its^  ir 
and  with  varying  degrees  of  in 

points  that  of  catalepsy  (f  .p.),  but  differs  froDa 
istitute  it  a  separate  affection.  Thepatiesil  in  a 
a  fixed  poaition  iike  the  cataleptic,  apparmlly  (|DiU  ^ 
ious,  yet,  on  awaking,  there  is  a  distinct  recoUeclkia  rf 
IS  petcdved  during  this  period.     Uore  fi«iuenllr  ll 


Ecstasy  usually  presents  itadl  ■■  a  bad  d 
temporary  religions  insanity,  and  has  [requcntly  appeared  asia 
epidemic  It  is  well  illustrated  in  the  celebrated  cxamp^  el  Ot 
dandng  epidemics  ol  Cenuny  and  Italy  in  the  tniddle  tga.  ud 
'  e  CnHfiwiiiwirei  of  Si  Medud  at  the  grave  of  tbe  Abb<  Pis 

the  eariy  put  of  the  l8tb  century,  and  in  more  recent  titta 

s  been  witnessed  during  periods  ol  telipou*  mivslism.  (Sa 
also  IHSANTTV  and  Nxnxop«TBOi.ocY.} 

BCTOSPOHA,ahomogcneousandnatutaIdiviBonol  Piotaga 
parasites  induded  under  the  Sporoioa;  Ihey  comprise  tbe  thru 
O'ders,  Gregarines,  Cocddia  and  Kaemnsporidia.  The  ddniBt 
cbioacter  ol  the  Ectospora  is  that  the  spore.Enother-ccUs  itfia^ 
blasts]  are  formed  at  Ihe  periphciy  of  the  paient-tDdrridsd 
(spoiont);  we  may,  however,  go  funber,  and  lay  that  tbe  fsraa- 
tion  of  ^1  the  dillereot  reproductive  dements  ii  anifcnd; 
peripheral  or  exogenous.  Two  other  very  general  teaiures  an  It) 
that  the  individual  uophoioiie  is  oninucleat,  and  (£)  thai  grmk 
and  trophic  activity  are  finished  befott  the  multiplicative  h 
reproductive  phase  sets  in. 

There  is  non  little  doubt  that  tbe  Eclo^ra  posseaa  a  fl-jfii-i. 
ancestry.  The  prindpal  facts  in  lavour  of  this  view  are  asfolkiti: 
Ihe  actual  ontogenetic  connexion  known  Lo  esdst  bctiwa 
certain  Haemoffagellatea  and  certain  Haeraoapoiidia  (sec  Tn- 
tKHOaauES);  the  possession  by  many  Cocddia  sf  t-^if"" 
aiicragaraetes  [mole  dements),  whose  general  structure  greulr 
resembles  thai  ol  a  Heteromastigine  Flagellate;  Ibe  posaestka 
by  various  parauticFIagellalesCf.j.AcrpdiniKnai)  of  an  atiachid, 
resting  phase,  when  the  parasites  become  grcEarinilcitiQ,  ^ntk 
strongly  suggests  the  attached  phase  of  many  young.  gmwiMl 
Gregarines,  tbe  typical  gregannoid  and  euglenoid  ~ 


of  Grej 


and  ol  til 


exogenous  type  of  reproduction,  which  is  easily  deiivabk  Ino 
the  mutliple  division  ol  eeilain  HaemoSogcUala,  and  ihh.  ia 
turn,  Irom  the  typical  binary  longttudmol  fission  ol  a  FlagcUxte 
ECUADOR  (officially  Li  RipuNica  id  Eiuadir),  a  republic  ^ 
South  America,  bounded  N  and  N  E.  by  Colombia,  S.£.  and  S. 
by  Peru,  and  W  by  the  Padbc  Ocean  Its  boundary  ^^ 
lines  with  Colomlia  and  Peru  were  in  loog  still  nik-  ^Sm 
settled,  laige  areas  ol  teiriloiy  being  claimed  by  all 
three  republics.  Under  an  agreemenl  ol  the  ijtb  ol  Dccaobtt 
1S04.  the  disputes  were  to  be  decided  by  the  ^>anish  sovcrdCB 
as  arbitrator,  but  nothing  was  accomplished  On  the  fthal 
November  1904,  Colombia  and  Ecuador  agreed  m  aubmit  tbeh 
dispute  LO  the  Cerraan  emperor,  and  a  convenltonof  the  1  lib  d 
September  looj  bclwern  Colombia  and  Peru  establisbed  a 
Kudai  nrraJj  for  the  sculemcni  of  their  conflicling  daima.  b 
which  Ecuador  i*  likewise  inieictlcd.  The  maps  o(  EcoadBt, 
which  are  very  ddcctive,  usually  describe  its  tcnUory  as 
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,Google 


it  vill  of  rocVi.  1'bcrc  ii  a  Iradition  Ihal  thiiiooua 


•uilk.  b  tn 

li  cooquot  il  bu  been  i 


j&S 
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0  tbe  CordiUcn  Orddcnul  and  laldn|  tlic  prinm'pil 
^ „.  ^.Jex  Froni  BUth  to  narlbn  the  firtt  to  claim  atltntlon  19 

of  Ibe  Andei.  Kuiiibaldi.  who  uiuuuCBTully  aiieiaptRl  iu  amni 
in  iSoi.givaiu  elevation  a>>l.4iSfI„  ReiH  and  Srbbel  1110,701. 
and  Wbympcr  at  >D49(.  It  >tanda76n.  nonli-eul  o(Cua)W|ull, 
and.  acardiofl  to  Spnret.  riaet  maJcstkaUy  Iwom  the  vallry  of  the 
Guayai.  on  tbe  weit,  without  a  "  pgeitivc  break  from  ihe  luniniit 
down  to  the  plain."  TTni,  hovever.  !■  errofleoin,  for  Whymper 
IwnEed  a  detached  nive  ninninf  parallel  with  the  Cordillera  on  the 


FViSc  nde,  where 


al^x; 


lin  il  rarely  wtained.  1hni«ve 
f  h  orvcr  ita  ome.  Iu  Himniii 
itBo  by  Ednid  Wbyapei.  1 
[  i*  omiideTed  10  be  an  eiiini 

iintajn  ia  ho][o«  Moreover,  il 
nd  which  coven  ita  lidta  belo 
.  and  the  mat  of  nreama  D<  h. 


Chiabotaao  ia  an  ei 


y  nonb  of  Cotofiaxi.  hai  i«o 

thtwtjtsn  end  of  iheTigpnIlg 


ad. and  J<a«  Ci\Au.  the  Clanadian  nalunfal. 

:t  volcai^j.  viih  noihing  notewonKy  la  oi 

irv.     I^hiocha,   its   fajnoui    petthbo«r,   ■ 

ing  to  Wagner,  and  of  •Ik^iJy 

eniptioiB  aiKl'itl  proiinrily'lo  the  cily'ot  Oajm    In  Himnul  nw 

^^-nc'^K^^kl  Pkhincfo.  contab^i'^tbe' crat^  a^^nd' 
ahaped  baain  J4to  ft-  deep  and  about  1500  fi,  wide  ai  the  boitDs. 
whole  walls  in  platen  rue  perpend icularlV  and  in  othen  at  an  a^W 
of  »*.  The  eitetior  ol  the  cone  hai  an  an^  al  jo*     Bouiei  and 


Carria  Monno  and  Scbaatian  Wiaie  in  iBu  and  iBu  (fk>c 
into  the  eraln  foe  the  fini  time).  Caieia  Momw  and  Jaii>e_..  ._ 
iSjT.FairandandHa^uickin  lS6l,0nan  in  ia67.aiij  Wbympei 
in  1880.    Fairand  apeni  mure  tban  a  week  id  the  cram-  trying  le 

Kaome  food  pbotoinpUe  views,  and  Ortoik  baa  [ivcn  a  rnphc 

real  cone  of  eruption  wae  aa  irrwilBr  heap  750  It    in  faf^gfat  aatf 

ol  the  vapour  within  tbe  funiamle  wia  184*1  and  water  boiled  u 
i»9*  ■nimhavrhem  fiveeniptioniofPichinclHaine*  iheS^ann* 
conqueM— in  I5J9,  15*6,  1575.  IJl?  an  " 

^"^lll~  li"'"''!"''  zzz  ^       _ 

down  Ihe  wcitern  aide  of  the  crater,  which,  ii  iibtbeved.  a—  ^-'.■■. 
the  eity  a^iiut  barm  in  any  aubieqaent  eruption.  Since  tbc  canv 
miake  of  Aucim  1M7  Pichincha  haa  lat  forth  denv  maaiB  of 
Hack  BiDokewidfratqiiantitiea  of  fine  land.  Cotocacbi  ia  a  dniible- 
pcakcd  mountain,  riainc  from  an  ortremely  rough  country  li  an 
ucended  by_  WhymiMTn^Ma^^AII  the  hl|hcr  lummiit  ol^Enute 

__Caya«be. 


3.  but  Ihe  lai 


i._  Tbe  Lau  hapiiilv  I 


the  Pacific,  The  soiil 
eau  il  arid  and  hu  a 


ihoae  which  How  1 

Cn  of  tbe  ETvat  1 
^ht  fcinfalT      il 

imalt  nvett  flow  weatward  ihnjuih  the  Cordi 
The  EaKem  Cotdillira.  or  AxdeaTlonu  the  wi 


I  bciwm 


Napoia  uyi  It.  a — „  ._. - ^  . 

at  the  moulh  of  the  Aguarico  s«6  (1..  soo  a^  the  mouth  ol  1 
Cuiaiay.  and  ^ai  itijunctian  with  the  MaralSnn.  Orron  cxiinu 

in  Ebe  neat  Bo  m.  tbe  river  falli  350  ft.  and  proihieea  ■  fttn  ^fnn 
lapldi:  and  fnnn  Santa  Rou  downwatdi  the  laie  ii  not  Inn  tk 
4  m.  an  hour.  Il>  breadth  al  Napoiionly  120  fi.,  but  ai  Cscra  ■■  I 
widened  to  150D  ft.,  and  at  iti  mouth  to  nearly  1  m  Liker  idcbi 
the  lane  Amaton  ti^bulariei,  ill  diicharse  into  thv  MaraAoB 
tbroutb  several  diiilnct  ehaniKli.  Tbe  tfapo  it  navigable  foe  aiea 
boatiforsomedinincealx'vrthe  mouth  of  tbe  Coca,  and  tlmicT 
canoesufarai  the  Cando  cataract,  333}  ft.  abovr  the  lea.  Ita  tc 
lenttth  it  9^0  m.  The  principal  iKbuTarin  of  the  Napo  are  th*  €' 
and  Aguar;ca  from  the  north,  and  the  Curaray  from  the  atm 
The  Coca  njet  on  the  eailem  ilopei  of  Ihc  Andct  near   Cayan 


iCoogle 


,Google 
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d«nrKl.  Then  i>  a  lov.  nmin 
runwH  ihroish  il.  and  itft  a 
hi^h  bhifi*,  ouienvtic  Ibc  iilin 
flLCept  Ihe  catttra  enil,  arr  frii 

„  __. etttfcfnlty, 

Iml  ■  esuldenble  (npublioa  ■■  lliii  linw,  *iid  Ihu 
■atnad  the  invaden  k>  viEorouily  that  it  GQ«t  um  monit 
tkn.  MidnvintbcBMBpaRofthiGulidCuiyBqui 
jida  or  Santa  Qan  iilaiid,  whoae  racnblance  to  »  abroi 
aiMiMliil  tba  name  which  h  bean-   It  liea  li  m,  loui 
l£aduiil8<>ni.(nimCi>avK)iia.  Itiintoltoawk. 
■ml  tamm  a  Ught  1]6  It.  abon  (ca-levcl.    Then 
tnopr  iitanda,  or  nod  flata,  govered  nth  nanEED 
Ike  lower  Cnayai  itver.  but  they  aie  unlahabited  am 
•KB.    North  a  the  Gull  oC  Guayaquil  there  an  i 
Uandi  on  the  coait  of  nan  than  leal  intent.   Th 
b  Satanfo.  in  lal.  I*  as' 5.,  which  ia 


tvss 

_ . Jnce  and  rieea 

M  ■  heisht  of  M  It.  It  11  richly  wooded,  and  hai  a  wcU4hcltcred 
tMChorife  mich  inqoented  bv  whalcn  in  icarch  dI  water  and  iTnh 
anrtimaa.   The  next  It  La  Flala.  in  lal.  I*  It*  5,.  which  niB  to  a 


bc^^el79of<-.  andhaaadccpaii^ioflSKGi 
Diake  it  laid  lo  have  anchored  ia  i^n  to  dividi 
Span!*  troiurc  ihip  "  Caofurso."    The  C»l«[v 
faelonf  to  the  republic  ol  Ecuador,  and  fofm  ■  pa 
of  Gmyaa. 
■he  euurn  Kid'tSTmtc^  bran<:h<^''?*aic  ^ 


e-s. 


e  J.  Siemiradeki.  "Ceoloa 
Am,,  f.  Uim.,  Beil.  Ban 

nadd  (Bedio,  tSai-itoi). 


ipii'i.  18,3):  ^ 


Rei»  >ml 

3  RiftMik 


bedi  whidi  lorn  the  pealer  pan  of  the 
Eaucni  Cordillera  ia  conpoaod  of  gnciu 

SIC.'K'E 

■ge,  tofelhcr 


of  the  BomtKTt.  Th 
w  aflBpani  di  incu>.  mica  nnd  clifanii  <dit 

I   icdimenury   dl^aall  contaiBins    Ooaois 


eovenid  by  Tmiaiy  and  Quucrnary  bidi 

deprnwsn.  between  the  Eaat  aiid  Wen  Cd 

Peru.    Farther  nanh  neariy  iha  wlwie  ol 
with  laKia.  tuSt  and  aMloiDeratea.  deriret 

recent  volcaaoei  which  Tom  [}ic  noit  urik..., ._, ^ 

ol  Ecuador.  Tbete  volcanoct  an  mou  nniBerDum  in  ilw  nnrUfn 
hall  o(  the  countiy.  and  they  uaiid  indiffennily  upoa  the  MM 
Meioioic  heda  of  the  Weaten  ConUllera  ((.(.  CWmbonzo.  I<<r<a. 
nchincha),  the  ancient  rocki  ol  the  Canem  CsTdiUrn  (Al  i 

Tanguracua,  Cotopaii,  *— ■ '    —  •■"  "— — '  -'- ■ 

pin3<>nlietwecD.     Th( 


aimalt.    Oimallc  c 


a  in^  Ecuador  uc  very  largity  nn 


eveiy  day  in  the  year  from  it*  creot  central  pjatemu.  In  ii 
to  the  climtSc  change*  due  to  altitude,  then  are  othm  at 
local  arid  conditioni,  by  vokanic  influcncet  and  by  the  ibUd 
mountain  nnget  on  tho  temperature  and  rainfall  of  oenain  di 

very  limited  arraa.  Fori  nuance.  Guayaquil  haiahoi  taumidi 
and  mangmve  nrampi  linr  the  thorn  of  Guaya*  doum  to  Ik 
-•■n»TS™.al         --  


="«,» 

■^n" 

wirfcd:  al  Silan^o  i.laod^  ra.  Kinfc  * 

«n 

and  «t.Al«a™>y.  115  m.  north  ol  hlsoia.  the"  nkitO.  .4 

Pl^i.    TheR»i>o 

trra 

^'^ii^iSrt'srnSinr.'Kr 

empt  in  the  valtoyi 
nil  ifl  ceneral  lemu 

idk 

y  be  laid  that  the  ninfan  and  vejetaia 

which  charactcriie  th 

,^ 

bu^ 

are  local  modifieationfc  ai 

umunded  bv  banei 

M-OJvnrd  r^BO  "poied  to  cdM  ™A 

equable  clirfiatearHliufnilt.    Iciiobr 

ioled  ttat  tlw  Cnl 

wend  coutaJ  pUi 

bo 

.  acording  Is  in  oIKrial  pub<«<iv.  • 

T^T^'V^li 

plai 

™W^to>r   ^hrot'Snwdifi,^^ 

many  poinli  on  the  c 

which  •wecpt  up  the 

June,  and  the  Ultcr  [mm  July  to  IV 

or  intrm,  ia  brofcen  by  a  ibort  |H>4 

if  dry  rather,  callf- 

'>* 

^^•,m„  {Utile  aumwr).  i^only  .JB.  ,!. 

h  followa  the  September  cquiiuix.    Apart  from  th«c  ite  r 

ling  miit^  CAllcd  the  fan^a.  in  summer.     In  (IkC  inlR-.aBC 
«  the  vanalioM  in  temperature  are  (renuenl  and  Ihr  avm 

lal  muimum  70°.  and  the  annal  ninimuni  4;*.    Other  rrtin 
iifl  ia  unknown  in  these  altlludet.  tfc 


'    .  i"L7( 


ti',:*s 


'ihceninata,  ipricoli.  ci 
■auijltt  (luJruf njlvii 

dia),  puatv  IProiapii 

hrn  fjt  let*  importBoce. 

arlndima  pafiHto)  ior  I 
bbBK«  palint,  leveral  n 
jioDg  IM  bfge  trcn  wt 
)od  {//irMirfa  baltomiStr 


found  in  Ecuador  ilio.  TIk  Raplore 
laise  number  of  nnera  and  uwdet.  wh 
vuriuR,   Iiluo.   hawk   and   awl.     T 


Vcnciuela  ontv^  i> 


3  ihc  lowland  plaina  or  ri 
be  vnallcr  inimaUand  inl 
:h  (he  dnlruclioii  of  cal 
lo  atlail:  man  or  any  o( 
o  Ecuador  b  the  ifdr^ 


18.400  It-  above  ae 


reprcAtlttnl  by  (hr  Poiybontl  tkarus,  pcfpularly  caMpd  tht  "  cara< 
«ra."  and  tlie  Pkalataniia  laruxadalia;  the  fakoM  by  the 
AtioitK  alumbvivi  and  the  kite*  by  Ibe  GamfunnK  saanuonL 
Hlv  Ecuadorcan  owl  m  the  Bvbo  miptHtiu.  An  talemting  wcciei 
ol  the  nnii  hirdi  b  pepularly  known  aa  the  "  Ibulen  "  (flute-btrd), 
which  Inhabit!  the  cMtrm  lomii.    lo  iHtn  are  nmlloin  Iniu- 


•  noall,  HT^K-I  u  liifUiFtSlali*  tiMmifiaic, 


hlile,f icyuh-coloured  Hnlp   which    alw»id 

nUHl  inlcmting  etoup  oT  the  flrnaCler  birdi  it 

bjnb.  of  which  nie  nuober  and  variety  a  u 

lint  have  a  very  vida  nnge,  while  otben  ar 

to  ■  anall  diHiict,  or  I»  1  (crliin  allitudc.   The  B«t-Knawa  ■■■  M 

Ecuador  b  the  inutniAcainL  Pimdt^ut  tydopum,  the  only  fiih  fouia 

ia  the  BliEjiin}  and  lakcfl  of  the  platrau  rej{ion.    Ita  fame  retti  tm 

Kumboldl'f  puUiation  of  the  tiwJiiioii  that  pni  numben  of  ihli 

olbcT  vokanoea.  Mr  Whympec'a  enplanalion  of  Ihc  phe»iDeDail 
b  Ihal  the  fiih  are  acallcred  over  Ibe  land  by  the  uddeo  oveiJIow 
during  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  riven  and  lakn  which  tbty  inhabit. 
The  rive ra  nf  fhe  taaUm  plaint  are  probably  Blocked  wirfi  the  fiaii 
found  IB  IhtAmuon.  On  <be  coau.  the  Ancon  de  Sardinu  bay  b  to 
'  aapicd  f roB  Ihc  muhitudc  of  aniaU  &th  iwrJinaii  ivhkb  kabaiiil  Ul 


9i6 


Vfo;  (he  Ptojes  ol  ibc  middle  Nipo,  ud  uNwud  to  Ihe 
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:  Puiuiniyo;  and  tlie  TqiJtas  and  Mannoof  the  lover  Kipad 
Tigre,  chicflyin  Itnilory  occupied  by  Ptni.  The  JivansL-t.: 
bcsi  kjiown  of  Ihru  iribci  beciutf  of  ittcir  lucccufiii  f^^'-- 
to  tbc  Spaniih  invadcra.  They  ut  Hill  indcpcndeiit  at  puir; 
conliol,  live  in  pennincnt  KLIIemema,  lill  the  mail  (iMOin.-: 
Indian  com,  beini,  yucca  and  plantiLni),  and  have  drvtt 
wme  rude  manufactures.  The  Zapims  are  leu  bontagLie-.. 
(Omeof  tfaeirhoidalivingijiaslaleof  complEIesanscry,  Ti^ 
are  dasvfted  with  the  Guaranis  oT  Braail,  wbam  tbrr  mcri 
in  many  particulara.  Tbc  PiojaliveinpermaneDt  comm^:  ' 
and  cullivate  itac  soil.  The  tola]  number  of  "  aucaa  "  i: . 
dviliud  Indians  in  the  npublic  has  been  oUmaied  u  i^-. 
100,000,  bul  this  esiimatc  covered  a  larger  ma  thaa  Ecu.- 
tctually  occupiti  and  is  evidently  loo  high.    Thai 


uaUy  amaU  ai 


very 


nuchic 


number  is  evidently  n 

olfidal  estimate  given  lo  Mr  Whympcr  in  i!8o,  1: 

the  population  ol  Orienle  (Ihe  easlein  teniloiy)  «l  8o,ooo,>- 

i>  pmbably  moie  nearly  conect. 

No  general  census  hat  ever  been  (alien  in  Ecuador,  1 
ejlimales  ate  little  belter  than  vague  conjcctuna.  One  of  <^ 
cslimalM,  that  published  by  P.  F.  Ccvallos  lor  1SB9,  whicfc  L 
been  generally  accepted,  gave  Ihe  total  populalion  as  1,271,  r^ 
and  these  figures  have  been  used  with  but  ilif^t  chai^ .. 
various  later  estimates.  A  later  official  eilimale  ai^xim; 
1900  In  La  /Ufxiliqui  de  I'iqtalmr  it  la  parlicifaHam  i  tL 
fotiiitit  Un'nxridU  dc  ij/oo,  vbich  gives  for  Ihe  pnnv.; 
practically  Ihe  tame  figures  as  those  ot  CevatUn,  and  at  the  b:' 


The  1 


nalcd  at 


stiy.  and  tfac  miud  Hv 
o,Doa  10  4jo,om  Ane  lenacncy  is  for  tbc  itciiiB  >~ 
[  in  Indian  communities  to  revert  lo  ibe  ludiin  lypr,  c 

itobable  that  the  laijer  estimate  is  nearer  the  trutk  l< 
her  liand  mcjdioi  »ho  live  among  the  whiles  and  fera  cr-. 
;xa  with  Ibem  eventually  class  thcmselvet  ai  wfailD  vie 
iheir  social  condition  has  been  Improved.     As  a  luit  it 


Indiana  are  tbc  la 


limited  opportunili 

The  whites  forr 

The  li 


1  tabouren.    The  land  [s  held  by  a  Ir 
lenliment  is  ationg  among  Ibooe  vbo 
descent;  coosequenlly  the    ■■  itiii  1 
I  to  improve  their  condllion. 
n  eiclusive  governing  caste,  as  in 


of  the  repubhc  is  divid  _  _    ._ 

them,  ana  its  yivenuneni  is  in  their  hands. 

In  the  boL  seaboard  distiicu  there  are  a  imall  nnnibci ' 
negioei,  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  theircrostes  wiili:' 
other  two  races.  The  majority  of  these  are  to  be  fouad  is  i? 
nonhem  provinces.  There  are  comparatively  few  itcenes  i-. 
mulaiioet  oa  the  colder  plateaus.  Villavicendo  estiniaud  tbc 
numbets  at  7SJ1  pure  negroes  and  36,593  mixed  bloods,  whitt^ 
probably  not  far  from  the  correcl  lolalt. 

The  foreign  population  is  small,  the  total  beinx  eninaled  l 
about  6000,  of  which  5000  are  natives  of  ihe  neightiouiiDf  t  >" 
republics,  700  Europeans  and  Americans,  and  joo  CluBeie. 

TirriUrial  DtKiims  and  Tnnii.—The  republic  is  drndcd  ^ 
15  provinces  and  one  terTTtory.  The  Galapagos  Islands  vr' 
declaredadcpendency  of  the  province  of  GuayasiD  T8A5.  bvli- 
praclicaUy  independent  and  constitute  a  second  tenitoiy  tr,:i: 
the  admjtustratioa  of  mjejt  UrrUtruii  appointed  by  the  »i'^- 


Thr  official  tstiimte  (In  Xf^iiUi^  Jir£fHlnp  «  B 

These  pvpulaiion  figures  are  very  nearlv  the  aanei 
by  Cevtib.  for  >M9.  If  Ihe  poputalion  of  the  Orica 
80,000,  the  anTMale  i>  very  nearly  the  lane.  The 
the  provinciarcapitab  f*  in  aome  caies  over-esiimat 
for  Guayaquil  and  Quito,  neilher  of  which  couM  luve 
the  dale  of  this  elllmau.  The  population  of  Quito  in 
SO.8^1.  of  which   1365  were  loieirnm.     At  lor  Ihe 

Olicntelcrrilory,  which  aiemuehUM  laige  tar  Ibe  n 
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,Google 
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BotlW 


Rceipti.    LndudiiiiEiiaBe    Iioh  M 


iboliibcd  c»pc  ihOK  Da  aua.  (oSn. 
Buu],  hu  tbn,  lummiii-lr  &bn  ud  tota . 

th  at  OcteUt  i«i>6,  lAca  Ibe  lucift  oTlCe  fw 


cRa(a),by  tbc 


0J  by  tEw  KvoluLian  of  uc  pncfiftias  i*iL4j 
incUT  repon  ta  *  national  afinblr,   Kkr  ul] 


%nr™iuin *MS'££ 

Idttii      ....;','  73W75 

band! 7  U7'°™ 

FinaiKt  Cwpontua  .      ,       •      -  w^iOov 

Tot»I  .'      .      .       S3,ao7JiJ 
I  iMrtlni  H  10  ucrti  per  (      .  3.3>bjV 

debt  of  ihrnpubllc.  which  in  itfRitnodal  fteg.itsk 
■Humnl  by  the  Guayaquil  A  Quito  Rtihray  Co,  uvda 
i«97.i»9S.r—    -" 


ttopii^f  ific  «u™L  debt  al  3S%  o(  b 
tjinalcd  in  IS^  when  Eruador  •rcrdrd  fro 


tjinalcd  in  tSsO.  iA 

rnvBUdiiitD  •  in  cpiniUdatrd  debt  al  ^pnjit 


k]  wKtchvsed  with  lit  V*  C-  -^  ,. „^ 

1b  tiff  (Ef  uiiouiit  n>  Gird  «I   / 1  tl^ja. 


n  a  foRifD  cwnpTiy  u  t( 

■.  The  Mnoum  ™t.t.nrt 

tSOt.OOO  iUCTf( 


i"(tr.o8o.ioo)r  "li  HiaM  be  Bid 

re^rd  to  thi»  debt  an      '  .    -      .    — 


iliHM  vbolly  Tdt  the  beat£i  J  the  m  Doi^n 
domln  and  Vencruela. 

id  Uanrti. — Under  the  Imw  of  1S9B.  wfucfa  CUV  itffl 
t  41h  or  JuTie  1900,  «M  ii  pude  the  monetary  aanihri 
,  the  lejml  tend™  ol  slver  beuif  limitecf  to  10  Ktm. 
of  luuc  belnv  rvjuirTd  to  hold  at  leut  UK-hall  liej 
tma  in  fold  ccuu  Previouiljr  ibm  had  bee«  «■! 
n  the  drrulatini  medhim  boairie  erf  the  df^ncojri 

I  lair  ha>  corrected  the  anomaly  and  haa  [ivm  a  voi;^ 

B9A  conviflta  of  the  fokl  CDM/flT,  of  10  jk^,  wfai^  vti^ 
I.  coataiiu  7'^3>a4  Eramiaf  fine  gold,  and  ia  ef^ial  to  ibr 

to  i4d.  in  valuer  and  amaHs-  ccAJa  of  nlva-,  ibckd  a^ 

rd  iti  name  Imni  the  ponnii  oiCeneral  Sucri  a^nyti 
,  and  <>  lejal  tender  up  10  lo  nuxti.  The  paper  (BDBtr 
CDnnati  ol  the  iBIiea  of  i*D  Giiayaquii  banka — (br 
Ecuador,  add  the  Baiiea  CodURia]  y  A[rimla,  wfmt 
»  on  luae  joth.  1906.  amouDied  to  74>«.>40  lucf^ 
The  Bank  of  Qolla  at  eoe  time  iHcd  notes  wfaid 
[0  Whynper,  were  nc4  curreBt  at  aod  i6uth  ctf  9m- 
:  h  doei  not  appear  that  thia  bank  if  aulhoriied  eo  w* 
nder  the  nev  Uw-  TV  mctaHie  nofwy  DomiBaBy  a 
SB  the  joth  of  ]une  1906.  anHxinted  to  i.ftj.t^  inTti 
532,Ao«  Biicrte  lilver,  ^thoufh  the  netnc  lyAui  wn 
iA56.ibco]dSpaiiLih  veifhtaardmcaHjrct — the  quintal, 
ami  ianega — an  HiQ  ia  uk»  the  quintal  bctBf  cquEvakc; 

u.— Thrauihsut  Ecuadcr  Iheti 

Calar.  to  the  notth-eaR  oT  Cnenca.  Raiiditiie  li 
impart  of  finely  hewn  Hone,  endotiiic  au  open  ■ 


«.  pobably  the  maaim 

-<  ••-  '"law  of  tbe  nil 

_ .<cl(  oiled  Ian- 

lOnasfthehDbniairintfroiBPlchincbitetheEBnenldai 
Enmiaa  at  PaHuanba  of  a  tnnpte  and  a  eonical  vrwn. 
Mm  of  a  bridfe  CABpoaed  of  rtoBe  and  bitameQ,  ponim 

S'lUw'iiave  tSrobiTiiwr  At^nlii^aqS'^^S^ 
oiDUDdi.  calM  blu.  may  be  aeen.  ai  <reU  a>  trwn  a 
ruEluna  On  ihe  plain  of  Callo,  near  Coiopaii.  at  1 
IMS  ft.,  the  rvini  of  an  Incarial  palace.  Pachsiala.  in 
the  Jnciiia* :  and  a  ceaial  hill  at  it>  tide  ia  auppHKl  u 

I.  COCH^IC 


b*(it*ftilci>l«utnictiaa.  Ttt  wiiiIh  tf  M«ttr  hmm  «iid 
(■lace  in  iracrvcd  si  PsmallKta,  and  In  the  ndghbouiiiic 
piwMa  of  Achunllu  an  ucieni  ttnifJe  of  tlw  nin  aini  (ervc*  u 
poiiili  chvdi-  _iq  CDuy  loajlcts,  apcdnlly  In  EnAHbun,  pottery 
I  iR  ibiiiil  bdooriiic  to  llw  pn-CDlMlblu 
I  fin  aod  iiinjM  Man  tramWtQ  it  wry 

BiMry. — TIk  tenSxmy  ot  tlic  RpahGc  of  Enudor,  irim  fint 
it  bMomc*  tUmly  vkibk  id  the  frey  dawo  ot  Anerian  hlitory, 
■pptut  U  b«  blhtUt«d  by  opwardi  oi  fifty  iDdependent  tribei, 
UEOng  mblcb  the  Quitui  M«n  to  hold  the  raott  Important 
poiilioo.  About  jLd.  ito  a  foreign  tribe  {>  uld  to  have  forced 
Ibdr  my  Inliod  up  tbe  vatley  a(  the  Eunnaidu;  and  the 
kiogdom  which  they  founded  at  Quito  luted  for  about  iioo 
ytma,  ud  m*  gndoally  tttended,  both  by  war  and  ailisace, 
over  many  ot  tbe  neighbouiios  darainiona.  In  1460,  during  tbe 
reign  of  (he  rourteCDth  CerM  Skyri,  or  luBg  of  the  Caia  oalion, 
Huakopo  DndiiKta,  the  cDnqual  ol  Quilo  wa«  undcFtaien  by 
Tupac  Yupanqui,  the  Inca  of  Peru;  and  hii  ambilioui  Khtnia 
wete.  sot  long  iflsi  his  dtalh,  lucccufulty  oniid  out  by  bh  »n 
Huaynk-Clpac,  who  inBicled  a  decisive  defml  on  the  Qulloniani 
b  the  bet  Ik  of  HatiBUqui,  and  seemed  liii  position  by  matrylng 
Pacha,  the  daughter  of  the  lauSbyri,  By  his  will  ihc  conqueror 
left  the  kingdom  of  Quilo  to  Alahuallps.  his  Hn  by  this  alliince; 
while  the  Penivian  throne  wu  assigned  to  Huascar,  on  dder  son 
by  his  Peruvian  consort.    War  soon  broke  out  between  the  two 

brother;  but  it  ended  in  tiie  defeat  and  imprisonment  ol-the 
Diurpcr,  and  the  establishment  of  Atihuillpa  as  master  both  of 
Quito  and  Cues.  Tbe  forlunstc  monaich,  bowcvci,  bad  not 
long  to  enfoy  his  success;  for  Piia^nj  and  his  Spaniards  were 
already  at  the  dooi,  and  by  i  jj]  the  fate  of  the  (ountry  wu 
■ealed.  As  soon  as  the  conFuiions  and  linlries  of  the  Gnt 
occnpatloB  wen  suppraced,  the  recent  kingdom  of  Quito  was 
Blade  a  ptesidency  ol  the  sjanish  vlcouyilly  of  Pern,  and  no 
change  of  importanot  took  place  tiU  i;to.  In  that  year  it  was 
attached  to  the  viccroyalty  of  Santa  ¥t;  but  it  wna  rcstoied  to 
Pen  in  ifia.  When,  towards  the  cloflcoTthe  century,  (he  desire 
[or  Independence  began  to  ounifcat  itself  (hroaghaut  the  Spani&h 
rolonlef  of  South  America,  Quito  did  not  remain  altogether 
indiflerenL  Tbe  QuiLonian  doctor  Eugenlo  Espejo,  and  his 
[ellaw-ciliien  Don  Juan  Pio  Montular,  entered  into  hearty  co- 
apenlioB  with  Narifta  and  Zca,  the  leaden  of  the  revolutionary 
rmveneDt  at  Saau  F<;  *nd  U  wai  at  Eapejo's  suggestion  that 
Ihc  political  aModatton  called  the  Eiciida  di  Cnairiia  wus 
instituted  at  Qnito.  It  was  not  (ill  Jtog,  however,  that  the 
Quitoolant  a«de  a  nai  attempt  to  thtow  oil  ihc  Spanish  yoke; 
md  both  on  that  ooulon  and  in  iStt  the  rayal  general  succeeded 
n  cnisMng  tbe  insarteclion.  In  iSm  the  people  ol  Guayaquil 
look  ap  (be  oy  ot  liberty;  and  in  spite  ol  several  defats  they 
sntiaucd  the  eoDtat,  till  at  length,  under  Ancuiio  Josi  do 
iaat.  who  bad  been  sent  to  their  assistance  by  Bolivar,  and 
reiafomd  by  a  Peruvian  contingent  utder  Andrea  de  Santa 
Cnu,  (hey  gained  a  comi^ete  victery  on  May  >],i33i,inabattle 
:ougbI  on  tbe  side  of  Mount  Pkhlncha,  at  a  height  ol  io,n»  ft. 
ibove  the  sea.  Two  days  after,  the  Spanish  president  of  Quito, 
Don  Melchor  de  Aymeric,  ca^tula(cd,  and  the  independence  of 
Lhe  country  waa  secured.  A  political  nnioB  was  at  once  eSected 
irlth  New  Granada  and  Veoezuel*  on  the  basis  Ot  the  repabtlisn 
mnattiDiioa  instituted  «i  Cucuui  in  July  iSii — tbe  triple  con- 
edentwa  taking  tbe  name  of  Colombia. 

A  dUagreement  sritb  Peru  in  iSiS  retulttd  In  the  bivndon  Of 
Ecudor  aod  the  temporary  occupation  ol  Cuenca  and  Cuayaqui] 
ly  Peruvian  Corccs;  but  peace  was  Kslored  in  the  lollawUig 
rearaiter  tbe  Ecuadorian  victory  at  Tarqni.  In  the  early  part  of 
iSjo  a  leparation  waa  eSected  from  the  Colombian  fedentlon. 
tr^  tbe  country  waa  prodaimed  an  independent  republic. 
General  Juan  faat  Flora  was  the  first  presitltnl,  and  in  spite  of 
many  diftculllea,  b«th  doiiKstic  and  foreign,  he  managed  (o 
inalii(ain  a  powerful  position  in  tbe  stale  for  about  15  yean. 
SuCECcded  in  1(3;  by  Vicente  Rocafoerle.  he  ngained  the  pre- 
odacy  In  1HJ4.  and  wis  elected  for  (be  third  time  In  iloj;  but 
iboitlj  afurwardi  hi  accepted  ttw  iltle  of 


■Bm  ol  s0,aoo  poo*,  and  left  tkc  eiantij  to  Ua  rfvak.  Oni  tt 
(be  most  impeitant  measura  of  hii  second  pteatdcncy  «na  tbt 
WtaUshment  of  peace  and  Iiindsbv  irith  Spoio.    Hoca,  iiha 


and  eiile.    lie  dsBDciatle  Urbina  n 
dictator,  and  $a  tbe  attonpt  ol  Fbues  10  ra 
a  total  fsilute,  be  was  quickly  succeeded 
Fnadtco  Robles.    who, 

secured  the  adoption  of  the  French  system  01  comage,  welgnti 
andmcasurcL  Meabdicnledin  iSsoandleft  tbecountrr.iller 
refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  Peru,  by  which  the  defendct 
of  Guayaquil  had  obtained  the  raising  of  the  siege.  Dr  Gshrkl 
Garda  Moreno,  professor  ot  chemistry,  the  recognised  Icadtf 
of  tbe  conservative  party  at  Quito,  was  ultimately  elected  by  the 
national  convention  of  1S61.  Distrust  in  his  policy,  however,  wai 
excited  by  tbe  publication  of  some  of  his  private  correspondency 
in  which  he  apoke  favourably  of  a  French  protectorate,  and  tbe 
anny  which  he  scut  under  Fiona  to  resist  tbe  tficroachmoits  of 
Mosqucra,  thr  president  ol  New  Granada,  was  completely  routeiL 
His  first  mignailon  In  rS64  waa  refused ;  but  ifie  despotic  acta 
by  which  he  sought  to  estabtlsh  a  dictatorship  only  csnbittered 
his  opponents,  and  la  September  1865  he  retired  froo  offlco. 
While  be  had  endeavoured  to  develop  the  material  resource*  of 
the  country,  he  had  at  tbe  tame  time  introduced  reingrade 
measures  in  regard  10  rcli^oo  and  ediKation.  The  prindpal 
event  in  the  ihoit  presidency  of  bis  successor,  Ccrtinimo  Carrion 
[hlay  itfij-Nov.  iSt;),  was  the  alliance  with  Chile  and  Pen 
against  Spain,  and  the  banishment  of  all  Spanish  subject*. 
Several  important  ebaogcs  were  made  by  congress  ui  tbe  period 
*  the  election  ot  Xavier  Esi^Doia, 
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dangerous  to  public  order  wis  annulled;  and  tho 
uraliiatioD  of  Bolivians,  Cbilian^  Peruvians  and 
isautfaoiized.  Eqiinosahad  hsnllyeiitetedotiUa 
DlEce  when,  in  August  iS6{l,tbe  country  wis  visited  by  SB  earth- 
quake, in  which  30,000  people  are  said  to  have  peiisbed  through- 
out South  America.  The  public  buildings  of  Quito  were  laid  ia 
rains;  and  Ibaiia,  Otavolo.  Cotocachi  aod  several  otbn  (owni 
Veil  completely  destmyed.  Neil  year  a  revohition  at  Quito, 
under  Moreno,  brought  Espinosa^s  presidency  to  a  close;  and 
though  the  naticnat  convention  Bf^inted  Carvajol  tolbevacanl 
oflice,  Uorerto  succeeded  in  securing  his  own  election  in  1S70  for 
a  term  of  sii  years.  Hispolicy  had  undergone  no  alteration  sirrca 
r8653  (he  same  persistent  endcavmr  was  made  to  establish  a 
rdi^us  despotism,  In  which  the  suprenucy  of  (he  prcaidrnt 
should  be  sobordiruite  only  to  the  higher  supremacy  of  the  dergy. 
President  Moreno  was  eventually  assassiruted  at  Quito,  hi 
Augmi  187  s,  and  I>f  Borrero  was  elected  10  the  presidency,  but 
his  tenureof  power  was  short.  A  revolution  b<adcd  by  General 
Vcintcmllk,  the  Radical  loder,  then  military  commandant  at 
Guayaquil,  broke  out  In  iKtS,  and  on  the  Mtb  of  December  of 
that  year  the  govemmeat  forctt  uidcr  Gcnentl  Aparicte  wen 
completely  touted  at  Galte.  VeinlaalUa  was  proclaimed  presi- 
dent, and  in  1877  was  duly  elected  by  (he  cortea.  He  altered 
(be  constiludon  in  a  more  Liberal  direction,  and  struck  various 
blows  St  the  Clcricsl  party,  among  other  things  abolishing  (ha 
concordat  with  Rome.  In  1678  Veintetoilla  caused  himself  to  b* 
declared  eteclcd  as  president  for  a  term  of  four  yearo.  At  th( 
eipttaliOn  of  (his  peiiod  tbe  president  atnimcd  dictatotisl  powcrt 

the  part  of  General  Veinlemilla  led  to  a  union  between  Iha 
Clericfds  and  Uodvraie  Liberals,  and  resulted  in  a  popular  risin| 
throughout  the  republic,  ending  (n  his  defeat  and  overlbtow. 
His  power  wis  Rnt  restricted  to  Guayaquil  and  EsmCTaldas,  and 
finally  General  Rinaklo  Flore*  drove  him  from  Guayaquil,  and 
VciBteaulla  fled  (July  iSSj)  to  Peru.  Dr  Placido  Caanafio  *H 
then  called  upon  to  take  charge  temporarily,  and  on  the  ilthsl 


Febnuiy  1BS4  wu  definitely  dected  bn  tbe  pnvdeaCU  period 
(enniuting  b  iSSE.    Seven]  RToluliomiry  outbieaka  occured 

■uppreraed.  In  iSSg  Dr  AnlonioFloresgucceededCuinafio,  the 
fdui  yean  foUowinE  being  pused  in  peacelul  condicioni.  In 
iSgi  Dr  Luis  Cordem  wu  elected,  hil  sdimnutration  sgain 
ptunging  the  country  into  Bti  epoch  of  inlcnul  diiturbum- 

Tbe  cBuie  of  Che  troubles  under  Prsident  Cordeia  wu  tbe 
■ttiitance  lent  by  Ecundoc  la  Chile  in  the  mitta  of  the  ule  at  ibe 
etuiier  Eimtnlda  to  Che  Japsnese  govemiDent  io  iSq4,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Jipaneie-ChincseWu.  The  Eoiemmeni  of  Chile 
ananged  the  ule  ol  the  EstmraUa,  but  iriehed  to  be  free  Iram  all 
danger  of  iDtemaCional  complications  in  the  affair.  To  thil  end 
the  transierol  the  vessel  was  made  to  Ecuador,  and  ihe  proceeded 
to  EcuadoriaD  waten.  On  arriving  at  the  Galapagos  Islands  the 
Bag  ol  Ecuador  was  replaced  by  that  of  Japan  and  tbe  vessel 
banded  over  to  the  repieienlativei  ol  that  nation  sent  for  the 
puipose.    When  the  pact  pbyed  by  President  Cordero  in  lllis 

occuned.  An  insonectioii,  beaded  ^  Gencnd  Eby  Alfaro. 
foUoned;  and  atter  detuttoiy  skiiiniihinc  eileoding  ovci  a 
period  of  nenriy  »  year  the  govonment  foreet  wen  finally 
imilcd.  President  Coidera  abandoning  his  office  and  escaping 
bom  tbe  inuDtiy. 

GcBcrel  Allan  then  assunied  dictatorial  powen  as  supceme 
chief  of  Ibc  nation,  conluiuing  in  this  capacity  until  the  6tfa  of 
February  1897,  on  which  date  he  was  declaied  to  be  elected 
Iimident  of  the  Rpublic  A  series  of  revolutionary  movements 
■^but  the  adminislnticn  of  President  Alfaro  occurred  in  tbe 
couneof  the  neit  few  yean.  Many  ol  these  riiiagswercdueto 
tbe  intrigues  of  the  Church  party,  and  in  view  of  these  circum- 
stances  Present  Alfaro  cultailed  tbe  influence  of  the  dcrgy  in 
Kvetal  directions.  On  the  jist  of  August  iqoi  General  Alfaro 
|>eice(iilly  handed  over  tbs  presidency  to  his  elected  lucceuor, 
Geoeni  Leonidas  Plaza. 

General  Plus  continued  the  antideriol  pdicy  of  bii  pre- 
decessor. Civil  marriage  and  divorce  were  introduced,  uid  in 
1904  all  religions  were  placed  on  a  position  of  equality  in  the  eye 
of  tbe  law,  and  the  foundation  ol  new  monasteries  and  ctnvenls 
was  forbidden.  The  final  year  of  Plata's  [enure  ol  office  ws> 
marked  by  a  still  stronger  measure,  all  the  property  of  the  cbuich 
being  declared  to  be  ruitional  property,  and  Jet  Co  tbe  highest 
bidders.  In  i{)D5  the  Opgiosition  made  an  effort  to  effect  a  rhaoge 
of  policy,  and  were  successful  in  obtaioing  tbe  eLertioD  of  Lizaro 
Garde,  a  well-to-do  merchant  and  a  director  of  the  Banco  cam- 
merciaL  y  Agricola-  Gencnl  Alfaro,  however,  appealed  to  arms, 
ejected  Garcia  from  ofike,  and  mode  binuelfrulej  with  practically 
dictatorial  pavers. 

The  more  recent  history  of  Ecuador  would  not  be  complete 
wilhoulaRferencetolbeworkofhlr  Arcbc[Hannan(b.  i860), 

the  coniliDction  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  railway  bc^n  in 
1897.  To  bis  personal  energy  and  enlcrptise,  31  manager  of  the 
railway  mnijany,  was  largely  due  the  continued  prosecution  ol 
Ibis  difficult  engineering  undertaking,  in  cnnneilon  with  which 
he  was  responsible  lor  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  Ecuador 
finance  He  Ihns  came  to  exercise  a  powerfiU  influence  on  the 
lalemal  progress  of  the  country. 
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BCZKMA  (Gr,  Hi".  • 

catarrhal  inffammation  of 

external  irritation,  and  characterized  i  _ 

evolution  by  a  serous  exudation.  This  deffnitioa  ^t'M—  ^ 
those  foipis  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  (deroALi  tis) ,  whidk  thci:^. 
they  may  be  identical  in  course  and  manifeslation  >t<  ya  cuk 
by  chemical  or  mechanical  imtanis.  For  an  attack  of  ecvn 
two  conditions  are  necessary;  a  pndiiposicioo  or  special  inai 
biIityaftbcikin,aDdadiitctlyes3lhii(«use.  -  The  &ni  ofike 
conditions  is  usually  inherited  01  depends  oa  « 
consCitutiDoaJ  state.  Hiusaoyoiiuiclak 
oedema  and  malnuttitinn  of  Ibecutii  and  ep 
diseases,  any  condition  of  Imperfect  m 
or  malnutrition,  or  sebonboea,  may  be  the  pi 
Another  influence  that  has  teoived  ihcrcasii 
skin  spedaliits  is  thit  of  any  nervous  shock  or  pratcnced  mi 
strain.  A  "  chill  "  is  followed  hi  most  people  by  *ci  or&3l7 
cold,  bnlin  some  byin  attack  of  eciema.  A^ia.ii  maybecu^ 
by  reflex  nervous  irritation  from  the  uterus,  ""-n-h.  fa.  b 
some  women  it  always  accompanies  menslniatkm,  and  ic  ottas 
pregnancy.  It  is  of  common  occunence  in  ialtjicr.  he»l 
atiribuied  by  some  spedallsts  to  dentition,  but  by  otbcn  c 
sebonboea.  Also  thoe  is  an  undoubted  relaiicnslup  beiwTB 
ecaeraa  and  certain  forms  of  functiona]  Tieuroois,  of  w^iid  psiqp 
a&Chma  is  the  most  striking  iUustntion,  some  phj-acians  cv- 
sideruig  the  latter  (rouble  to  be  ecieina  of  the  broadual  IsIb. 
Sufferers  [tom  rheumatism  and  gout  are  also  specsKlly  pnsc  u 
L,  though  the  esact  lelalionahip  is  a  much  disputed  pcve. 
yet  other  cases  that  ate  undoubtedly  olccobic.  bat  \k 
t  produce  the  lesion  unless  tbe  sod  > 
I  not  con tagioua,  though  wbeei  cwcplioieri 
may  be  auto-inoculaUe,  «r  mofe  aiBj 
lOCulable  from  one  patient  to  anotba.  Except  betweea  Ih 
iges  of  ten  and  twenty  yan  when  mensCnutioii  ta  beoHsil 
rstablished,  and  again  at  the  menopause,  malea  aic  more  htlx 
U>  be  attacked  than  females.  In  old  age  Che  sc9  influence  a  te. 
An  attack  of  eczema  is  usually  described  as  acute  or  tfaiu. 
but  the  only  disIincIioD  lia  Id  Ibegtiateroi  less  intemity  gl  tk 
inflimmation  at  the  time  of  description;  it  has  Dotfaing  ta  it 
mlh  tbe  length  of  rime  that  the  disease  has  lasted.  TheSkai 
usually  begins  with  a  leeUng  of  itching  sad  burning  at  the  sled 
Lhelcsion.  TheskmbeciiDiescoveiiedwitbaoaytbcmatatBbbi^ 
in  which  numerous  tmy  vcsides  form.  SwelUng,  heal,  lednsi 
uid  tension  are  aU  present.  The  vesicles  gnw  lutee.  ta 
logetber.  and  either  bunt  or  are  broken  by  tbe  patient's  scnut- 
sg,  a  clear  fluid  exuding  which  stiffens  linen.    The  dndiBir 

if  "  ireeping  eciema  "  when  this  is  a  prominent  lymptoea.    Is 
tbe  symptoms  begin  to  subside  in  a  few  days.  Ik 


There  sr 


n  growing  less  and  icalea  and  si 


which  new  skm  is 
fresh  crops  of  vesicles  sprin 
In  some  cases  papules  arelb 
es|>cciaUy  when  the  face  is  a 
Is    more   marked.    A    seV( 


general  health  seldom : 
the  itching  is  so  bad  as 
and  local  heat  rnav  be 
the  skin,  and 


body,  but  there  i 


is  attacked,  the  erythemacoos  ceaditin 

light  constiiuiional  disturbance,  but  ihr 
Lflersapprecdahty,  unless,  as  occassaniUy. 
D  make  sleep  Impussible.  The  irritaiios 
ut  of  all  profiortion  (0  visible  changes  is 


it  more  usually  bq|m 
■QUI  u  uic  bends  of  the  elbows,  the  backs  of  the  libeei  and  the 
grains;  the  groove  behind  the  ears,  the  scalp,  the  palma  or  thi 
ioles,  and  the  breasts  of  women.  According  to  its  pouiicD  tin 
form  ol  the  euema  is  somewhat  modified.  On  the  freoi  ot 
the  legs  ind  arms,  from  the  uniform  redness  it  etJalriti  In  Ihst 
positions,  it  is  known  as  ecuma  rubrum.  Op  the  scalp  it  ii 
generally  ol  the  scborrhocic  type,  and  in  childm,  cspeciafiT 
when  pediculi  an  present,  it  will  became  pustular  liom  micmla 
iatactioa.    Ob  tb*  jubns  and  soles  it  bringt  about  ■  ihickniH 
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1  tlu  loftailioa  o[  citckt,  Mid 


it  tlie  cpliten^  wUcIi  lads  ' 
Kncfl  CElltd  e^ma  rimoniDi. 
The  diieue  can  bat  be  tremtcd  by  H  combi 

:iternBt  raucdia.  Intenvlly,  vtaoi  the  is 
»tlung  b  vj  EDod  u  vitjmony.  since  this  rdjcvo  the  arterial 
leuEon  and  Ibiu  leduoa  theloul  iuflaiomtian.  Bnt  Uul  muil 
never  be  given  whea  the  patient  a  tuSetia^  fnm  drprotioD. 
[n  olbel  c*s«a,  especially  lot  babies  and  ciukbeO,  tinall  doses  ol 
alamd  an  very  beaefkial;  attychnine,  plHnpbonu  and  eiB»( 


h  local  L 


id  Kales 


LocMlylhe 

iuTfacefn>a]theaJFBndXrommicTobicinlectioii,aDd(3)  to  rdicve 
the  itching.  Tir  diet  iliould  b«  siinple  but  nmiri^ung,  and  aD 
bypeaic  prrcautiDns  ramt  be  t^kcn. 

UUII,  ■  town  of  HoUaad  JD  the  ptorince  of  North  Hotland, 
dcoe  to  the  Zuider  Zte,  about  ij  m.  tiJi.B.  ol  AtmiitTdani  by 
iletm  tommy.  It  is  connocied  witfa  tbe  Zuidci  Zee  by  a  line 
cjoal  protected  by  a  lai^  sea^lock  (iftaB),  and  has  Tegnlar 
ile&m'faDat  comaiunicatiDn  in  various  direcli  " 


H4A-    Then 


m  the  chief  leal 


>WD.  TIh  iacodes  ue  inquenlly  adorned 
frith  carvings  and  inscriptions,  one  of  vhich  records  the 
legend  ot  the  captur*  of  it  siren  in  i^oj,  who  lived  lor  some 
time  sBOng  the  people  of  Edam,  bul  escaped  again  to  the  sea. 
I^Creal  Chutcbsl  St  Nichidu.pnihably  founded  in  the  i4ih 
century,  mi  faKfdy  reboill  after  a  Gie  in  1601,  which,  oiiginiting 
in  tbe  chnitb,  dAtroyed  neariy  the  whole  town.  It  contains 
some  bie  stained  gtasa  and  carved  woodwork  of  this  period. 
The  Little  Church  (ijth  century)  was  demolished  in  iSSj, 
except  for  a  portion  of  the  nave  and  the  old  tower  and  stecr^, 
Innn  which  the  bells  curiooily  project.  The  town  hall  dales 
from  I7J7,  and  there  is  a  musoum  founded  in  1S9J.  Edam  has 
rhile  shipbuilding,  ropc-spjnning  and 


sdt-bi 


"  {tottandla  koAi)  made  1 


Edam  took  lU  owne  wid  origio  from  the  dam  built  on  the 
Bltle  rinr  Ye  which  Joined  the  grot  Fumcr  lake  cbse  by. 
Fta  accen  to  the  Zuider  Zee  was  obtained  by  the  anu^tnieiion 
of  a  new  dock  ia  ijS7.  in  which  year  the  town  also  received  civic 
rights  from  William  V.  of  Bavaria,  count  of  Holland.  Owing 
to  thedangerof  the  extension  of  the  Parmer  and  Beemsterlilua, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  caused  I  sldce  10  be  buitt  into  the  dock  in 
1567.  In  the  ncn  cenluiy  Edaro  was  a  great  ihi[riiui]dinc centre, 
and  aeaily  the  whole  ol  Admiral  de  KayUr's  fleet  was  huHt  here; 
but  in  the  same  century  tbe  harbour  began  to  gel  blacked  up,  and 
'  '    ■       '  '       ■  ■     of  the  cily  slowly  ' 


I  very  n 


Aikable 


old  Icelandic  literature.  Oftbe«' 
atttiquilyi  the  other  is  ca 
misnomer.  The  word  ii 
Unguaee,  and  is  GiK  met 
at  the  end  of  Codei  War 
introduced  as  the  name  ot  title  of  a  great -griadmolher.  From 
the  14th  ID  the  I  ilh  century,  this  word — but  no  one  his  [otmed 
a  reasonable  conjecture  why— was  used  to  signify  Uk  technical 
laws  ol  Icelaslie  court  metre,  Eidu  rigfa,  and  "  Never  to  have 
seen  Edda  "  wis  a  modest  apology  fot  ignorance  of  the  highest 
poetic  art.  The  only  work  known  by  this  lume  to  the  ancients 
wu  tbe  mtKslUneous  group  of  wntiogs  put  together  by  Snorri 
Sturlaion  ({.■.;  117S-1141),  the  greatest  name  in  old  Scandi- 
navian Ulerature.  It  is  believed  t'hst  the  EJila,  as  he  left  it, 
was  completed  about  lau.  Whether  be  gave  this  name  to  the 
wodc  is  doubifali  the  title  first  occurs  in  (be  Upsala  Codei, 
tnuHcdbed  about  fifty  yean  after  his  death.    Tbe  Gollectioti 


of  Soonl  is  DOW  kiMmn  u  tbe  Pmt  or  Tnmt"  EUa,  the  title 
otthe£UiT  £M«b«iiigglveii(oabookof  ancient  mythological 
I,  discovered  by  tbe  Icelaitdic  tushop  of  SkUaholi,  Brynjulf 
ison,.iB  lO^i,  and  ermneouriy  nanied  by  him  the  £d^  tf 

The  Prose  £dda,  ptoperiy  known  as  EMa  Snorra  Slurtn- 
r,  was  arranged  and  modified  by  Snorri,  but  actually  com- 
posed, ai  has  been  conjectured,  between  the  years  1 140  and  ti6o. 
It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  tbe  Preface  or  FernUli,  Gytfatlnniiig, 
BraftntSHr,  SkAldikapvrmit  and  HSUaiai.  Tbe  preface  bears 
every  modem  character,  andsimpTy  gives  a  history  of  the  world 
from  Adam  and  Eve,  In  accordance  with  the  Christian  tradition. 
CylfatiHmtit,  or  the  Delusion  of  Cyl6,  00  tbe  other  band,  is  the 
most  precious  compendium  which  we  poBCssof  the  mythological 
system  of  the  ancifatlohahi  tints  ot  Scandlnavii.  Comniencing 
with  the  adventuiet  of  a  mythical  king  Gylfi  and  the  giaateai 
GeBon,  and  the  raincolous  formation  of  the  island  ol  Zoland, 
it  telbos  that  the  Aesir,  led  by  Odin,  invaded  Svi(h}ad  or  Sweden, 
tbe  land  of  Cylh,  and  letiled  there.  It  is  from  the  Yn^miaagt 
■nd  from  the  Gylfapmint  that  we  gain  all  the  inlotmatlon  wa 
poaaess  about  the  conquering  deities  or  heroa  who  set  their 
stamp  upon  the  religion  ol  the  North.  Advancing  fitnn  the 
Blade  5a  ttorthwards  through  Russia,  and  westward  througfa 
Eathonia,  the  Aesir  seem  to  have  overrun  the  south  lands  of 
Scandinavia,  not  as  a  horde  but  as  an  immigrant  aristocracy. 
Tlie  Eddaic  version,  however,  of  the  history  of  the  gods  is  not  so 
nmstlntiol  as  that  in  the  yii(fin((iiii{ii;  it  is,  on  the  other 
id,  dfatineuished  by  an  eojulsiie  slmptltity  and  archaic  force 
ilyle,  which  give  an  entirely  dnsucal  character  to  its  mythical 
ends  at  Odin  and  ol  Loki.  The  CyljapHnint  is  written  in 
«e,wilh  brief  poetic  insertions.  The  Bfaiara^Sur,<ir  sayings 
ol  Brag),  arc  further  tegends  of  the  deities,  attributed  (o  BragI, 
hecadofpoe(ty,orloapoetofthesamename.  The  JiiiiUiila- 
■armil,  er  Ait  of  Poetiy,  commonly  called  SilOia,  contains  the 
[Utmctions  given  by  Bre^  to  Aegfr,  and  consists  of  the  rule* 
nd  theories  of  ancient  verse,  exempliAed  in  copious  eatracU 
ind  other  eminent  Icelandic  poets. 


tothefi 


rather' 


subalan 


solely  technical  fn  charac 
II  ii  by  fat  the  largest  of  the  sections  of  the  Edda  of  Snoirl.  and 

r*srfif>ii^ofEUirr(3uSrfinaF»nandlbeira«slla>ni(oITh)«a6lfr. 
The  fifth  section  of  the  &Uo,  the  Hauaini,  or  Number  of  Metres, 
is  a  tunning  techiucal  oomtnentary  on  the  teit  ot  Snorti's  three 
poems  written  in  boMiur  of  Haakon,  king  ol  Norway.  Affiled 
to  some  MS.  of  the  Ymia  fiUa  arealist  of  poets.aod  anuraber 
of  philological  lieatlMi  and  grammaiieal  studies.    Tbese  bdong, 


I.  The  Elder  EJia,  Poetic  BiJa  or  Sttmiaiiar  EJda  Umt 
ficea  was  entirely  unknown  until  about  164J,  when  it  came  inlD 
the  hands  of  Brynjolf  Sveinsson,  who,  ptmJed  to  clasaily  tt* 
gaveitlhetitleof  &Uii.Siicii»n^iMiiUucii.  SaemundSigfussaa, 
■diowas  thus  credited  with  the  coUeclion  of  these  pocmi.waaa 
scion  ol  the  royal  houie  of  Norway,  and  lived  from  about  10s; 
to  1 131  in  Iceland,  The  poems  thtmBelva  date  m  all  probability 
from  the  loth  and  ttth  centuries,  aiul  are  many  of  tbem  only 
fragments  of  longer  heroic  chants  now  otherwise  entirely  lost. 
Tbey  treat  of  mylhical  and  religious  legends  of  an  cally  Scandi- 
navian dvilitltion,  and  are  composed  in  the  simplest  and  leost 
archaic  forms  of  Icelandic  verse.  The  author  of  no  one  of  ihem 
s  evident  that  tbey  wen  eollccled  fmn  oral 
and  the  fact  that  tbe  11 


«  UOry  ii  Mm 


EDDA 

af  Ihc  pocnn  tbtnudvci 


ftpe&ttti^  in  TBiicd  twm.  uui  that 

beu  inttfiDaJ  evidence  of  beinc  more  miaent  mtn  oiDcn,  prov^ 
Uui  ihc  pmcDt  odleclion  is  Mly  ■  (Mberiug  nvde  euly  in  the 
middk  ngo,  Lang  ilut  ihc  compoiiiian  of  ihe  pitca,  ud  in 
no  criLical  apinl.  SophuA  Buj^,  indeed^  one  of  Ibe  gFtalot 
AulhoiilbB,  abtotutely  rejecu  Lhe  name  of  SacmuiuJ,  and  a  of 
opiaion  that  Ibe  poeiic  Eidm,  aa  «e  at  pieienl  bold  ii,  daua 
fnini  aboui  1140.  Then  a  no  doubt  thai  it  ma  oollccled  in 
keUnd.  and  by  an  Inlander. 

Hk  nxei  icinariiablc  and  tbe  moil  aKJent  ol  tbe  poemi  in  UUi 
pikeleB  collECtioa  ii  Jut  with  wbich  il  commoni.  Ok  VMtata, 
•r  prophEcy  ol  the  Valva  or  SibyL  Id  Ibis  chant  we  liiMa  taan 
iiupjied  propbeieia,  "  Bcalcd  on  her  hich  MM,  and  addnwini 
Odin,  while  ibe  godi  listen  to  het  vorda." 

Sbe  ai'ogi  of  tbe  mrJd  beTore  the  lods  w«e  made,  of  the 
coining  and  the  meeting  of  ifw  Aeiir,  of  the  origin  of  thcgianCa, 
dwarft  and  men,  of  tbe  happy  befinnmg  of  all  thin^  and  tbe 
■ad  ending  Itiat  shall  be  in  the  cbaoa  of  Ragnareli.  The  latter 
pari  of  tbe  poem  ia  iindcnlood  to  be  a  kind  of  necromancy-' 
aiconiing  to  Vigluison,  "  the  railing  of  a  dead  vdlva  ";  but 
the  mystical  language  of  the  whole,  ill  abrupt  transtioDi  and 
Icne  condensations,  and  above  all  tbe  ejctuict  and  mysterioua 

the  eiaci  intcrprcuiiog  of  tbe  Valnipt  eitccmely  difficult, 
Tbf  charm  and  iokmo  beauty  at  the  style,  howevci,  an  Incsist- 
iMc,  and  *c  are  conslnincd  to  listen  and  Kvere  as  i[  we  were 
the  auditon  of  some  fugual  music  devised  in  honour  oF  a  primal 
and  long-buried  deity.  The  melodies  of  this  carh'est  Icelandic 
verse,  el^M>rale  in  their  catreme  and  severe  limpUcily,  are 

like  a  solemn  incanlalion.  ^dninfj,  the  Lciaon  of  ibe  High 
One,  or  Odin,  follows  ocxV,  this  contains  proverbs  and  wise 

«ainst  hiniKlt.  The  Pn/^iiSiiiiwIf,  oc  Let»n  ol  VafpruSnir, 
■■  wiiitea  in  the  unie  rayuical  vein  aa  yHusm:  in  it  lhe  giant 
who  givR  hii  name  10  Ibe  poem  is  visited  by  Odin  indisguisc. 
Mid  is  questioned  by  him  about  tbe  DMrnogony  and  chitHioloey 
of  lhe  None  religioB.  GrimmsM^,  or  the  Sayings  of  The 
Hooded  Oae,  which  is  partly  in  prose.  Is  a  story  of  Odin's  im- 
prisonment and  torture  by  King  GcitrOd.  Fir  Siirmi,  or  the 
Journey  of  Skimir,  HarbarSiJiSB,  or  the  Lay  of  Hoarbcard, 
HymiihXa,  or  Ibe  Song  of  Kynir,  and  Atiitdrtkia,  01  (he 
Brewing  of  Ae^r,  are  poems,  frequently  composed  as  dlah>gue. 
COBt^ning  legends  ol  the  gods,  some  of  which  are  10  ludicrous 
that  it  hasbecniuggestcdllul  they  were  intcTilionally  burlesque- 
Tlaymtkrvia,  or  tbe  Song  of  Thrym,  pnuesses  far  more  poetic 
ifltcielt;  it  recounts  in  language  ol  singular  lotrc  and  dlrectDcss 
how  Thor  lost  his  hammer,  stolen  by  Thrym  tbe  giant,  how  tbe 

him  in  miniage,  and  bow  Thor,  dressed  in  women's  raiment, 
personated  Freyia,  and,  slaying  Thrym,  recovered  his  hammer. 
-'-'       "   ir  the  Wisdom  of  Allwise,  is  acluaily  a  philologica! . 

In  I'ejlBiwtBflj,  or  the  Song  ot  Vefitam, 
Odin  questions  a  vSlva  with  regard  to  the  meaning  a(  lhe  sinJsler 
'  dreams  of  Balder.  RiiimSl.ot  morepioperly  Rlgtpuia,  ri--cDrds 
Jbow  the  93d  Helmdall,  disguised  as  a  man  called  Rig,  wandered 
by  the  sea-shore,  where  he  met  the  original  dwarf  pair,  Ai  and 
Edda,  to  whom  be  gave  Ibe  power  of  child-beanng,  aod  thence 

Afi  ai^Anuna,  and  made  them  the  parents  of  the  race  of  churls^ 
then  he  proceeded  until  he  came  to  Fafiir  and  MoSir,  to  whom 
he  gave  Jad,  (he  first  of  free  men,  whom  he  Fiimsclf  brought  up. 


engaged  wkb   the  idventuiB  of  VSundr,    tbe    aBA^nig 

during  his  stay  with  Nidud,  king  of  Svedeo.  V^ursdr,  mLm"^ 
with  the  Anglo-Saaon  Wtland  and  tbe  German  Wiebud  (OlB-L 
ICufBiK),  issoiHtunes  confused  with  Odin,  the  muIB-niHth.  Tta 
poem  contains  the  beautilul  figure  of  Svaobvlt,  tbe  Tin  ■lili, 
who  stays  seven  winters  with  Volundr,  and  then,  ytrmiPt** 
bee  fatherland,  fliea  away  home  Ihnwgh  the  dark  fonac.  Bdti 
knSa,  MiirtaiSi  unar,  the  Song  ol  Helgi,  the  Son  of  Hiervut 
which  is  largely  in  prose,  celebrates  tbe  wooing  by  Udgi  d 
Svav«,  who,  like  Atalanta,  cuds  by  loving  tbe  nun  •nth  whs 
•be  hu  lougbt  in  battle.  Two  Songs  of  Melgi  the  Huniliigi 
Banc,  OdiaMSa  Biaidiiifsbama,  open  the  Ions  aKl  vay  m 
portant  serict  of  lays  relating  10  the  two  heroic  families  14  tbi 
VitbuBgi  and  the  Nihluogs.  Including  the  poans  jad  n^ 
lioned,  then  are  about  twenty  distinct  pieces  in  ibe  pseik  £ili 
which  deal  more  01  leas  directly  with  this  chain  of  txerkt.  I 
is  hardly  neceisary  to  give  the  titles  of  these  poems  bere  in  drt^ 
eqiedally  aa  they  arc,  in  their  present  form,  manifally  ah 
fragment!  ot  a  great  poetic  saga,  poaably  tbe  earliot  iiihiin 
form  of  the  story  10  universal  among  the  T^rtonac  p«fJs 
We  hap[Mly  possess  a  somewhat  later  prooe  verskm  of  this  ktf 
poem  in  Lhe  F^lfniifaHifa,  where  the  story  iscoDiptetclywtftii] 
out.  In  many  places  the  prose  of  the  CMnugiuac*  foOtn 
the  verse  of  the  Eddaic  frngmcnis  with  the  great^a  pacdsR. 

lime  there  are  poems  in  the  £Jiia  which  lhe  nitbor  cd  Ibe  i^i 
does  iMt  sceffl  to  have  seen.  But  il  we  compare  the  cental 
poiiions  of  the  myth,  namely  Siguid't  cfuvetiation  wiih  Filra. 
the  deaiii  of  Regin,  I  he  speed)  of  lhe  birds  and  tbe  iKe«ii«  «1 
the  Valkyrje,  we  an  struck  with  Ibeeitiemefideltly  of  Ikpai 
romancer  to  his  poetic  ptccurson  in  1"""  "'  "  '  "  ""  "  '  " 
bana^  in  passing  on  10  the  death  of  Siguro,  wepi 
version  in  the  Viiiun^iuga  must  be  based  upo 
entirely  lost.  Of  the  origin  of  the  mylb  and  ii 
developmenl  in  medieval  Germany,  this  is  not  Ibe  place  kt  Ht 
cussion  (sec  NiaELUijaENUED}.  Suffice  10  say  thai  in  do  Bodin- 
ized  or  Germanized  form  does  the  legend  attain  such  an  eaquigi 
colouring  of  heroic  poetry  as  in  these  earliest  fra^meDts  of  lo- 
tandic  song.  A  very  curious  poem,  in  some  MSS.  allribKiit 
directly  to  Saemund,  is  the  Song  of  the  Siu,  Sttsrlitg,  whkl 
fonns  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  poetic  Edda,  la  tfaia  the  sp« 
of  a  dead  lather  addrcues  his  Uving  son,  and  cxfaorta  bim,  vtf 

life.  The  tone  of  the  poem  is  stiangcly  confused  bciwies 
Christianity  and  Paganism,  and  it  has  been  assumed  to  be  ikt 
composition- of  a  writer  in  the  act  of  transition  between  U^eM 
erred  and  the  new.  It  may,  however,  not  impossibly,  br  ilts- 
gelhcr  spurious  as  a  poem  of  great  antiquily,  artd  may  iwailj 

Eddaic  form  and  t^Hril.  Finally  FvsHaliiljiS,  or  Ibe  Pnamblc 
formerly  known  as  the  Song  of  Odin's  Raven^  is  an  ealraaelj 
obscuR  fragment,  of  which  little  is  undentood.  allbougk  iifiEsu 
:holai^p  haa  bees  opcuded  on  K.     With  thsa  the  potu 


The  priadsal  MS.  af 
library  al  CopeDkatcn, 


Brynjulf.  Anothervaii 
eoneciian  h>  the  tinivcr 
ailuveslnalL    Thoei 

SSI 


MS.  af  Ihli  EMa  b  the  Codes  Regi> 
'tlea  contiaiKHisly,  wilb 

leaves.    This  it  thai  lot. 

fragment  exisls  in  the  Ame- 


picturcsque  poem  we 
the  Lay  of  Hyndla, 
vBlvaHyndlawithrei 


seisoulya 


Id  Hy«il^«. 


Ottar;  ■  very  tne  qsarrel  ensoes  between  the  (iiDphettii 
bcr  visitor.  With  this  poem,  the  first  or  wholly  mylhokigical 
portion  of  the  collection  closes.  What  fallows  h  heroic  a  ' 
pacBiki-biilodc.    The   f  AuKtwMSa,  or  Sang  of  VOluodr, 


It  It  believed  to  hi 
ut  the  first  good  iransl 
ri^njl   ortSosrapliy   wi 

h^,.«™nTnd'"F"V.rV 


ropefihagen,  consiMing  of  fotw  ahnn 
.^  _n&  M^oMerlhantSe  iTib  cewwr 
of  the  ancieal  mylUco-hemc  lays,  ba 

other  works,  and  especially  in  the  £^ 


n  that  of  the  early  M^..  by  CitdhraiJ 
Powell,  in  their  CaUU  fwfieni  tmil 

1  collection,  not  ol  EMa  only  but  d(  £ 

i,Cooglc 


EDDIUS— EDEN 


bdp  in  Drguiuing  church 

at  aUat  hiilorical  work 
^  paftban 


B»n»  (AecsiI,  *  KcntUi  c; 
Willrid[(.fij4-7<>«),bubopi>iyafiL, 
■ervica  in  NarihumbiU.    Ut  wiou 
Uiii  bioffkpby  of  Si  WUfiid  i>  ihe  ei 
compiled  by  an  Anslo-Saion  Buthor,    He  . 
Bod  vuy  CRduUnu,  but  the  VUa  WUjiidi  a 
able  [or  Ibc  puiod  it  tnttt.    Its  diu  ii 
decade  ol  Ibe  tUi  ccntuiy,  and  U  wB  uicd  by  bcoc  u  Hiinpuiiig 
his  HilMrM. 

Sh  Eddiw,  Vim  WHfriii  (Raine.  HiOtriav  if  ChnI  of  y^ri. 
Lcmdoi,  187^1  «94),  14;  Bcde,if>A£uJ.  (Plunincr.Oifi>r<I,l896), 

BtffiUHCK,  QBHABB  (■  649- 1707),  Flemitli  copper-pbte 
CDsraver,  waa  botD  M  Aotweip.  The  mdimest*  ol  ihc  art. 
wbichlK  waa  tocury  10  a  higher  pitch  of  excellence  than  it  had 
previoualy  reuhtd,  he  acquired  in  his  native  tixiD  under  Lht 
engnvtr  Comeliu  Calle.  But  he  Has  not  hmg  in  reaching  the 
liiniia  (d  hit  Duuter's  altainments;  and  then  he  neat  Id  Paris 
lolmpiovf  himself  under  the  leaching  of  De  PoiUy,  Thlsmaslei 
likewise  had  toon  done  all  he  could  to  help  him  onwa/ds^  and 
Edelinck  ultiouldy  took  the  first  rank  among  Uae  engravers. 
His  cialltnce  wu  generally  acknowledgedj  and  hiving  become 
known  to  Loub  XIV.  be  was  appointed,  on  the  recommendation 
ftl  La  Brun,  leachei  at  the  academy  estabfished  at  the  Gobelins 
for  the  inining  of  woiken  in  upesiry.  Ho  was  also  entrusted 
with  Ihe  caccution  of  several  important,  vDcka.  In  1677  he  was 
admilud  membct  <A  the  Paris  Academy  of  Piintiec  and  Seulp- 
tuie.  The  HOikol  ihiagicat  engraver  coBsaitulesaaepochin the 
art.    Uii  piinls  number  more  than  foux  hundred. 

Edeliock  lUuids  above  and  apiil  from  his  predeccHora  and 
Conlenpoiuia  in  that  he  eiccllcd,  not  in  tome  one  lespcci.  but 
in  all  letpectt, — that  while  one  engraver  aiLiinal  eicellcnic 
in  correct  (onUt  and  another  in  rendering  light  and  shade,  and 
otheningivingcoJour  to  their  prints  and  the  lejiture  of  lurlaces, 
he,  as  supreme  master  of  the  burin,  possessed  and  displayed  all 
thew  tepanle  qaalitics,  in  so  complete  a  harmony  that  the  eye 
Is  not  attracted  by  any  one  of  them  in  particular,  hut  rests  in 
the  satisfyiog  vbole,    Edelinck  was  the  first  to  break  through 


the  Uuenge  shape.    Among  his  m 


:s  square,  and  In  eiccul 


thorn 


^,      ,  Penitent     Ua^alcne,"   after 

Charles  le  Biuni  "  Alciander  at  the  Tent  of  Darius,"  alter 
Lc  Brun;  a  "  Combat  of  four  Knights,"  otter  Leonardo  da 
Vinci;  "  Christ  surrounded  with  Angcfs";"  St  Louis  praying"; 
Bod  "  St  Charles  Bonomeo  bclorc  a  rrudfii,"— the  lost  three 
after  Le  Brun.  Edelinck  was  especially  good  as  an  engraver 
of  portraits,  and  executed  prints  ol  many  of  the  most  eminent 
penons  of  his  tf me.  Among  these  ore  these  ol  Lc  Dnin,  Rigaud, 
Philippe  de  Champagne  (uhLch  the  engraver  tlioughi  his  best), 
SaateuU,  La  Fontaine,  Colbert,  John  Dryden,  Descartes,  &c. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1707.  His  youngsr  brother  John,  and  his 
son  Nicholas,  were  alu  engraven,  but  did  not  attain  to  his 
eKCllence. 

EDELWEISS,  known  botanically  ai  LanSapodXvn  alfimim, 
B  meinber  of  the  family  Cemptjiiac,  a  native  ol  the  Alps  of 
Cenlnl  Europe.  It  is  a  smoQ  herb  reaching  about.6  in,  high, 
with  nanow  white  woolly  leaves,  and  terminal  Hown-heads 
envilaped  in  woolly  bracts.    The  woolly  covering  enables  the 


1  ASHLEY  (iSjr-iSSy),  Anglo-Indian 
diplomatist,  third  son  of  Robert  John  Eden,  third  Lord  Auckland 

•nd  bUnp  of  Bath  and  Wefla,  woi  bomon  the  ijth  of  Novcnher 
1831,  and  Wat  educated  at  Rugby,  Winchester  and  the  East 
India  Cooptny^  college  at  Hailcybury,  entering  the  Indian 
civQ  servioe  in  1S51.    In  iSjs  he  gained  distinction  as  anislant 

rising,  uid  in  iSte  was  ar^nted  secntoiy  to  Ibe  Bengal 
I  the  li^Ulitive.coundl,  a 
In  iMi  he  oegoliBtad,  ai 


pavilion  he  held  lor  eleven  yuan.    ] 


political  aeenl,  a  treaty  with  Ihe  m|a  of  SIkltini.  His  succai 
led  to  bis  being  Bent  on  a  similar  miasioa  (n  Bhutan  in  1M3; 
but,  bting  imaavmpaiued  by  any  armed  force,  his  demaTida 
were  rejected  and  be  Ku  forced  under  drcumatances  of  personal 
insult  to  come  ia  Ul  arrangement  highly  favourable  to  the 
Bhulioi.  The  result  was  the  repudiation  ol  the  treaty  hf  the 
lodiu  govtrnmcat  and  the  declaration  of  war  agointl  Bhutan 
In  1871  Eden  bectune  the  first  civilian  governor  of  Biitiili 
Burma,  which  pott  be  bcM  until  his  appointment  in  1877  U 
licutcnant-goveraor  of  Bengal.  In  iS7ahe  was  madea  K.CS.I., 
and  in  1SS3  ttsi^icd  the  lieutenant-governorship  and  ictumed 
to  England  on  bis  appointment  to  tbe  council  of  the  secretary 
of  stole  for  Ikdb,  ol  which  he  lenuilocd  a  member  till  his  death 
on  Ihe  Si^  of  July  tSS?.  The  aucccH  of  his  administration  of 
Bengal  wia  attested  tv  the  statue  erected  In  his  honour  at 
Calcutta  aFtei  his  retiremenL 

BDEH,  the  name  of  the  region  in  wUch,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  paradiac-traditioa  in  ita  present  form.  Cod  ptisted  a 
garden  (or  perk),  wherein  be  put  the  man  whom  he  had  famed 
(Cen.  IL  8).  Rocircb  into  primitive  beliefs,  guided  l>y  the 
comparative  method,  leads  to  the  view  that  the  "  garden  "  wu 
originally  a  cefestlal  locality  (see  PaRADtSfi),  and  we  cannot 
therelore  be  surprised  if,  now  that  paradise  has  been  brought 
down  to  earth,  the  geographical  details  given  in  the  Bible  art 
rather  dilBcult  to  work  int«  a  coosiatent  picture.  The  f  antaaiic 
geography  of  Ihe  (Indian)  ViskitH  Fitrana  and  the  (Iraniait) 
BtKdahiih  will,  in  this  case,  be  a  striking  parallel 

Let  us  now  lake  the  details  of  Eden  as  they  occur.  In  (3*0.  H. 
8  WB  read  that  the  gaidel  fay  "  in  Eden  eastward,"  where 
"  caitwBrTl"i)geiieral]y  taken  tomean  "in  the  east  of  the  earth." 
This,  however,  icems  Giconslstcnt  with  Isa.  liv.  ij,  where  tbc 

ij,i4  and  tbe  article  Adah)  to  the  "garden  in  Eden,"  ia  (aid 

The  fotlnec  stateinent  ("  eastward  ")  suits  Babylaija,  urbeie 
Friedrich  DeliUKh'  place*  Eden;  the  Litter  doa  not.  We  are 
lurther  lold  (>.  10)  that  "  a  river  went  out  from  Eden  to  wBteT 
the  golden,"  and  that  "  from  thence  it  parted  itself  {?),  and 
became  four  heath  (?),"  which  is  cammonly  ut>dei!BJood  to  mean 
thai  the  river  was  »  large  that,  soon  after  leaving  the  garden 
("  from  ibcnoe  "  is  all  that  the  teal  says),  it  csuld  still  supply 
four  considerable  Utcaim  (the  teat  says,  not  "urcsms,"  but 
"heads,"  ix.  perhaps  "  bcginilings"  or  "  stattioi-points ''(. 
In  M.  ii-t4  the  names  of  four  rivers  are  given,  bat  inlpileof 
the  descriptive  aui^lnncnts  attached  to  three  of  them,  only 
that  one  which  has  no  supplement  can  be  identified  with  mticb 
probability.  Infact,  P&lih  may  withoia  uyobvinusdiaicully 
be  "  Euphrates,"  except  ia  Jcr.  liii.,  where  n.  more  sotjlherly 
stream  seems  indicated,  but  to  the  identilicaiian  of  "  Hiddekel " 
with  "  Tigris  "  (Babylonian  Diglat)  the  presence  of  the  initiil 
Hi  in  the  Hebrew  is  an  objection,  Now  as  to  "  Pishon  "  and 
"  Gihon."  If  a  rrwderalely  early  Imiliiion  may  be  trustci^ 
the  "  Cihon  "  is  Boother  name  Im  the  "  Shlhor."  which  wsa 
eitha  in  or  beside  "  Miiialn  "  (-Egypt)  or  Miirim  (~th* 
North  Arfibian  Mu$ri),  and  indeed  according  to  nwEl  scholan 
means  Ihe  Nile  in  Jer.  11.  iSt  where  the  Stptuagint  suhstilutes 
foriiCMn.  i.e.  Gihon.  for  "  Piihoo  "  few  plausible  suggestiont 
have  been  moitc;  it  is  nol,  howev«',  ft  hopeless  problem  from 
tbe  point  of  view  which  recogniMt  Eden  in  Arabia. 

For  details  of  the  interesting  descriptive  supplcmeil*  ot  the 
names  Piihon.  Cihon,  and  Ijiddeltel,  od  which  there  is  much 
diSercnceof  opIniOD,  it  must  suffice  (0  refer  to  the  Bntydnpatiia 
BMka  and  Haating's  Dkiievwytl  lht  BibU.  We  must,  however, 
mention  a  widely  hdd  explanation  ol  Ihe  name  EJcB.  Flautitde 
as  ii  is  to  interpret  this  name  as  "delight"— iodeed,  the  Sepluagiol 
translates  in  Gen.  iii.  13  f.  ivapiluooi  r*  T(W*7< — IhisoantJOl 
ing.     Hence  DcliUKh  (Wtitae^t 


!dlhat 


■  Wo  fci(  An  Pnninit  a 


■    a.  BlbBu,  Buliili, "  gue  ofCML" 
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EDENBRIDGE— EDENTATA 


'  al  E 


n  the 


"  At«hiaa  theory"  of  Puadise  in  iti  bol'ki 
The  rlvtii  (iput  Iram  Ptrllh,  "  Eiq>hrUn  ")  be  lotalo  in 
□ortbtm  uid  cxntnl  Arabia^  the  "Ciuh"  uul  "Auhur*'  of 
Genctii  beuig,  accoidjng  to  him^  central  Anbia  and  Edom 
rapectivcly  {AncUnl  Htbiew  TrodiHimt,  pp.  314-316;  Anfiittu 
m.  .(lilj«(;aii(eji,  iii.  iBi-iB<,  JJ5-339).  These  riven,  in  ihort, 
becoiae  Arabian  mdli,  on  which  ue  Halt.  D.B.  i.  131a  (loot). 
ChcyiM,  on  the  other  hand,  rtjecti  the  Babylonian  ciplanalion 
ol  Eden  as  -  "field,  plain,"  oo  the  ground  Ibal  "Eden  "  was 
originaUy  itgarded  aa  a  mountainout  tract. 

Seclunbir  Driver,  Btat  tf  Gemtiii  (looi),  pp.  if-to;  Biuy.  Bit. 
"  PaiadiK  ■■:  and  Ihecoaunentatiacf  CunlRl  (nil  ed..  l^ozO.  and 
Cheyoe  (190J).  (T.  K-  C) 

EDENBRIDG&  a  market  town  Id  ttie  »nth-wnletn  piiiia' 
^ntary  division  oi  Kent,  England,  16  m.  S.S.E.  o!  London, 
on  the  South-Easteni  ft  Cbatbam,  and  the  London,  Brixton 
&  South  Coast  railways.  Pop.  (igoi)  1546.  It  it  pleasantly 
lituaied  on  the  river  Eden,  an  affluent  oC  the  Mcdway,  in  a 
valley  between  the  Ragstone  Hills  and  the  FortM  Ridges.  Tho 
church  of  St  Fclerancj  St  Paul  Ii  principally  Perpendicular.  The 
town,  which  has  considerable  agiicultural  tnuk,  pussesses  a 
chalybeate  spring,  but  this  is  lilLle  used.  Tm  inik:s  from  the 
town  it  Hevcr  Catlte,  a  beaulilul  nualcd  mansion  dating  Iram 
(be  ijth  and  iGth  cenluiies,  but  occupying  the  site  ol  an  earlier 
structure.  This  wu  rebuilt  by  Sir  Ccaflrcy  Boleyn,  whose 
grandson.  Sir  Thonui,  wat  lather  of  Anne,  second  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.,  wbo  hen  spent  much  i^  her  Hie  before  her  marriage, 
and  was  visited  tever*l  limes  by  the  king.  There  is  a  chapel  of 
ber  family  in  the  line  parish  church  ol  Hever.  Not  far  distant 
it  the  mcxlem  Cbiddingstone  Castle,  on  an  ancient  site.    A  bkKk 

EDEN  HALL,  LUCK  OF,  an  M  painted  drinking  goblet  pn- 
Mrvedal  Eden  Hall, Cumberland,  (hF  teat  of  IbeMusgiavelamily. 
II  it  of  enamelled  at  painted  glass  and  is  believed  to  date  from 
the  lOth  untucy.  It  Is  ol  fair  sire  and  has  the  letters  I.H.S. 
OB  the  top.  Round  ibc  vase  is  the  lamous  verse  given  below. 
A  legend  involving  the  fortunes  of  the  Musgraves  attaches  to 
this  cup.  In  the  grounds  of  Eden  Hall  is  a  spring  caHed  St 
Culhben't  Well,  and  (be  story  is  that  one  of  (he  earUest  of  Lhe 
Musgraveuutptised  the  fairies  feasting  and  making  merry  round 
the  well.  He  snatched  at  the  goblet  from  which  the  yairy  King 
was  drinking  and  made  oil  with  it.  The  faiiict  punued  him 
(o  his  call le,  but  failed  10  catch  him.  The  Fairy  King  acknow- 
ledged his  defea(  and  gave  the  cup  as  a  priie  to  Muigravt,  but 
wiraed  him  thit  the  ^<t  carried  with  it  a  rondition: — 
"  When  thii  cup  ihal)  break  or  fall. 
FarewoU  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall." 
There  are  varianla  ol  this  legend,  but  substaDliiny  (hey  agree. 
Possessed  of  the  lucky  cup  the  knight  of  Musgtavc  Is  said  to  have 
at  once  prospered  in  a  love-suit  which  had  till  then  gone  against 
him.  There  is  a  cuiious  poem  on  the  cup  called  "  The  Drinking 
Match  at  Eden  Hall,"  by  Philip,  duke  of  Wbarlon,  a  parody  on 
lhe  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase.  T^is  is  reprinted  in  full  m  Edward 
Walford's  Tola  ij  Great  Familiei  <iS77,  vol.  11),  under  (he 
heading,  "TTie  wiuy  Duke  of  Wharton."  In  Longfellow's 
famous  poem  the  goblet  is  represcDled  as  having  been  broken. 

BDBMXOMH,  a  [own  ol  Germany,  in  the  Bavarian  P*la(inate, 
6  m.  N.  (roai  Landau,  on  the  railway  to  Weisienburg.  F«p. 
S30D.  It  hat  a  Roman  Caihalic  and  a  Pro(cs(*nt  church,  tevetal 
bigh'grade  tcboob  and  ■  lulphur-sprfng.  lit  industiici  cam- 
prise  linen-  and  damask-weaving,  ironwork*,  and  the  manu- 
facinre  of  machinery,  furnitutc  and  cigars.  It  has  alto  a 
considerable  trade  in  wine. 

BDDTTATA,  the  name  assigned  by  Covier  )o  an  order  ol 
placental  mammals  apparently  typified  by  the  South  American 


(Lu.  t,  oat,  dau,  tooth),  ind  (he  duik  it  Mrlclly  a^bcaUa 


of  the  onlcr  teeth  ar 
the  cheek-teeth  arc  i 
eiceptionally  have  i 


It  of  the  j< 


Ihefioc 
oid  of  nxits  and  of  enamel,  aitd  o^  wn 
iduoui  predecesson.  Pr^cticalljr  tha  c 
<u.  iix;  uiiiiiiuuii  Liiiii  can  be  gives  10  the  anembtaee,  whvk  a 
possibly  an  artificial  one.  It  may  be  mentioneil,  bowevct,  Ilu 
there  is  not  unfnquenily  a  separate  coracoid  booe. 


uboidcrs,  Eistty  the  Xen 
ccondlylhcTubulideau, 
ind  thirdly  the  Pholidal. 


thra,  or  Edentata  Veia.  ol  Ainenci. 
presented  by  the  African  aard-vviv 
which  includes  only  the  pm^£a 
jmmon  10  Ainca  ana  Asia.  The  Xenarthra  arc  ex^uIiaET 
South  and  Central  American  group,  some  ol  the  Bcabeis  ^ 
hich  have  eflected  an  entiancc  into  North  America.     The  tk« 

imiliesbywhiehtheyarenow  represented  are  widely  ji»d 

regards  habits  ai"  '     "      "         -    -   -  -     - 


bo(h 


td(heai 


ilelyce 


dbye. 


sloths.  Asregards  the  presumed  rdalln^ 
ol  the  Old  World  to  (he  New  World  types,  it  is  iKitewBetby  thK 
in  the  early  Tertiary  deposits  of  France  and  Ccmuny  are  food 
certain  fossil  remains  apparently  referable  to  armadJDos,  atnt 
varki  and  pangolins,  some  ol  the  armadillot  CBmii^  v«Ty  ikw 
to  South  American  forms.    This  assemblage  of  three  fpoops  d 

that  the  latter  continent  may  have  been  (he  origiiial  botfc  of 
the  gmup,  which  reached  South  America  by  maia  al  a  dusl 


XHurltnt.— The  (ypical  Anterican  edeoUles,  o 
re  dharacleriwd  by  the  ditumslance  that  the  laM  donal  a^ 
U  (he  lumbar  vertebrae  carry  additmnil  articular  fkced,  a 
bnomial  aiticulations  (lenatlhra!}.    Teeth  may  be  abent  ■ 

resent,  and  when  developed  either  all  ^mibr  Qmi Imi) 

r  to  some  extent  diffcrcnlialed.    The  bodily  coverinc  may  take 
'  ■■■--'--       ■   ■  ,_oro(  bony  plates,  with  a  larger 


Of  the  three  cxisdng  families  of  (his  group, 
the  Bradyftdidat.  ot  tlolbs,  characteriiot  b; 

pain  of  upper  and  four  of  lower  teeth,  the  BOnuUyAoni* 


BllMrf 


growth,  consisting  of  a  central  ai 
InvrsliMnt  nf  hard  deittlne,  and  a  thick  outer  coBtioB  ol 
witboul  any  succession.  Foce-llnbs  great^  hmgcr  (ban  (he 
hind-limbs;  the  ci(remi(ies  icrtoinatlDg  il  narrow,  ciirvcd  led: 
with  lhe  digits  never  exceeding  three  in  number,  uid  encavd 
for  nearly  (heir  whole  length  in  a  comsKin  inlecUBem.  tad 


EDENTATA 


AceordiBS  to  Dr  W.  G.  RMnood,  in  the  ihm-tdcd  doth  tk> 
luir  !■  iavat(d  iritli  a  tUck  eilra-c«Iical  laytr.    "  Tbe  bar 

cncki  then  come  Is  lodge  unicellular  itgie;  to  which  KOhn 
hu  given  tbe  name  HniriKiKciii  bradyfi.  The  molilure  ol  the 
dinute  in  which  Bradypus  lives  eoabla  tbe  alga  to  Uve  and 
propagate  in  this  curious  position,  and  the  tloth  acquire*  a 
(eneral  green  lint  whidi  must  lender  it  verydifficul  Ho  dbtiBguijh 
u  it  han^  among  the  green  toliigE,"  In  tbe  ivo-toed  sjoifa, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bulk -of  tbe  hair  it  composed  of  &n  outer 
eoBt,  or  cortex,  which  ia  longiiudlnally  fluteii  oc  grooved,  the 
gcaova  being  filled  with  (ttands  of  exlta-torten  in  ithtch 
BoDiltho  an  alga  (Plaintcsuui  dulntpii  distinct  imm  the  ont 
Infealing  the  hairj  of  the  ihree-toed  speda.  Ot  quilr  a  diHtrmt 
type  an  thehaire  o(  the  eitinct  gujund-alolhs  (see  Mvloook), 
which  are  smooth  ii\d  solid,  Dr  Ridewood  rejecting  the  idea  that 
tliey  were  oiigiiully  cxalcd  with  >  coitei  that  has  disappeared. 

The  typical  genua  BraJyfiu  is  reprCKDled  by  the  various 
ipeda  of  *i,  or  thm-loed  sloth,  in  which  none  of  tbe  teeth 
project  greatly  bryODd  the  otb«it;  the  first  In  Ihe  upper  jaw 
i>  miKb  iniaUer  Ihan  any  of  the  otben,  *hite  the  first  in  the 
lower  jaw  it  broad  and  compressed,  and  (he  grinding  surTacesof 
all  are  much  cupped.  Vertebrae:  C  q,  D  and  L  »  (ol  which 
15  to  17  betr  ribs),  S  6,  Ca  11.  All  the  species  present  the 
peculiarity  ol  poetessing  nine  cervical  vertebrae;  but  the  ninth, 
aod  •oneliiDes  Ihe  dghth,  bears  a  pair  of  short  movable  ribs. 
The  foR-linbt  are  *conidctHbty  longer  than  the  hlnd-le^,  and 
the  bona  ol  Ihe  fan-arm  are  complete,  free  and  capable  ol 
pronation  and  lupinalion.  Tbe  loie-fcet  are  long,  vei?  nsnoir, 
habiloilly  curved  and  lerminate  in  three  pointed  curved  clam, 
in  close  apposition  to  each  other;  they  are,  in  fact,  incapable 
of  being  divoficalcd,  10  that  the  foot  is  reduced  to  tbe  condition 
of  a  triple  book,  fit  only  lor  the  function  of  suspension  from  the 
boughs  of  trees.  The  hind-foot  closely  resembles  Ihe  fore-foot 
in  general  stnlctureand  mode  of  use,  and  has  the  sole  habitually 
turilcd  Inwards  so  that  It  cannot  be  applied  to  Ihc- ground  In 
walking.  The  tongue  Is  abort  aitd  soft,  and  the  stomach  large 
and  coupler,  bearing  some  rKtmblanc*  lo  that  of  ruminants. 
.Tbe  windpipe  or  trachea  has  the  remarkable  peculiarity — not 
Dnlreqoent  among  birds  and  reptiles — of  being  folded  on  ilsdl 
before  it  leacho  Ihe  lungs,  Tbe  Iwo  leais  are  pecloral  ia 
position.  The  premaiilla  is  rudimentary  and  loosdy  attached 
to  the  maiilla.  EicepI  in  B.  larjualia,  there  is  DO  peifontion 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  humcns.  Some  ot  the  spcdcs  are  covered 
unilormly  with  a  grey  or  greyish-brown  coat;  others  have  a 
darfccoUarofelongated  hairs  around  Ihe  shoulders  (B.dn-fiigfiii); 
some  have  the  hair  of  the  face  shorter  than  that  ol  the  ri  ~  ' 
the  head  and  neck;  and  others  have  a  remarkable-looking  | 
of  soil,  short  hair  on  (he  back  between  tbe  shoulders,  consi: 
when  best  marked,  of  a  median  sEripe  ol  ^ossy  blacle,  bordered 
on  each  side  by  bright  orange,  yellaw  or  white.  There  do  ' 
structural  differences  in  Ihe  skulls,  as  in  the  amount  of  inflalion 
ol  tbe  pterygoid  bones.  The  habits  ol  all  are  apparently  alike. 
They  are  natives  of  Guiana,  Brazil  and  Peru,  and  two  species 
(A.  infiaatus  and  B.  aulantiati)  eitend  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  as  far  as  Nifsragua.  Of  thelormer  ol  these  a  specimen 
Id  captivity  altered  a  shrill  sound  like  a  monkey  when  forcibly 
pulled  away  from  the  tree  to  which  it  was  holding. 

In  the  spedes  of  unau,  or  two-toed  sloths,  Ckaloepai,  the  front 
tooth  in  both  Jaws  ia  separated  by  an  interval'  from  the  others, 
Btid  is  large  and  camnilorm,  wearing  to  a  shatp  bevelled  edge 
■gainst  (he  opposng  tooth,  the  upper  shutting  in  front  of  Ihe 
lower  when  the  mouth  b  closed,  unlike  true  anines.  Verfehrae; 
C  6  or  7,  D  J3-J4,  L  J,  S  T-B,  Ca  4-6.  One  speda  (C.  didarlyliti) 
lias  the  ordinary  number  of  vertebrae  in  Ihe  neck;  but  an  other- 
wise dosdy  allied  lonn  (C.  hi/ iwnHiJ)  has  but  sli.  The  tail  is 
very  rudimentary.  Tbe  fore-leet  generally  resemble  those  ol 
BradjfHi,  but  there  an  only  two  functionil  digits,  with  claws; 
Ihoe  answering  to  Ihe  second  and  third  of  Ihe  typical  live-toed 
Umb.  Tbe  structure  of  the  hind-lltnb  generally  resembles  Ibal 
ol  Bndypta,  tbe  appellation  "  Iwo-toed  "  referring  only  lo  the 
aDleifoiUiDb,for  in  the  fool  the  three  middle  toes  an  luncliOBBlly 


'devdoped*  and  of  tteuty  eqiul  ilie.  Tin  premuilli  [9  1 
dewloped,  and  firmly  ailached  to  the  nutnlla;  and  Ihen 
always  a  petforatloo,  or  faramen,  on  the  Inner  side  ol  Ihe  lo 
end  ol  Ihe  humerua.    C.  Hiactylv,  which  has  been  longest  kno 


feeding,  and 
food  which  ar 
toe  Is  greatly  devctoped,  and  has  a  long  sickle-like  claw;  the 

aubequal  digits  wilb  claws.  The  long  uH  is  sometimes  pre- 
hensile. Placenta  domc-Uke  or  discmdaL  Eilemally  Ihc.  body 
is  covered  with  hair.'  Anieatcrs  feed  excluuvcly  on  animal 
substances,  mostly  insects.  One  species  is  terrestrial,  Ihc  others 
arboreal;  none  burrow  in  the  ground.  They  are  all  inhabilants 
of  tropical  America.  .In  tbe  typical  genus  Uytmaupkattt  the 
skull  is  remarkably  elongated  and  narrow,  with  its  upper  surface 
smooth  and  cylindriform.  Anteriorly  (be  face  is  produced  Into 
a  long  tubular  rostrum,  rounded  above  and  flattened  below, 
with  terminal  nostrils,  and  composed  of  Ihe  tnesethmoid  (ossified 
for  more  than  half  its  length),  Ihe  vomer,  tbe  Riiidllae,  and  ihe 
long  and  narrow  nasal  bone%  the  premaiillac  being  ettrcmcly 
short  and  confined  lo  the  margin  of  the  nostrils.  Tbe  lygomailc 
arch  Is  incomplete,  the  rod-like  jugol  only  attlcutaliag  n-iih  the 
maxilla  in  front,  and  not  reaching  Ihe  short  ,iygomatic  process 
of  the  siiuamosal:-  The  lachrymal  foramen  Is  In  Iconi  of  ihe 


itals  ot 


There 


iny  ol 


oihe 


■emely  elongated,  and  produced 
backwards  as  far  as  Ihe  level  of  the  eilcmal  auditory  meatus 
by  Ihc  theeling  in  Ihe  middle  line  of  ihe  largely  developed 
pterygoids.  The  glenoid  fossa  for  the  lower  jaw,  a  shallow  oval 
facet,  with  Its  long  diameter  from  before  backwards.  Lower 
Jaw  long  and  slender,  with  an  eicccdingly  riwrt  symphysis,  no 
distinct  coronoid  process,  and  a  slightly  elevated,  elongated, 
flattened,  cond^ar  articular  surface,  Vertebrsei  C  7,  D  15-16, 
L  j-i,  SO,  Caji,  aavides  rudimentary.  In  the  fore,  foot  ih* 
first  digit  is  very  slender,  the  second  also  slender,  with  compressed 
phalanges  of  nearly  equal  length,  but  the  third  is  immeraely 
developed,  though  its  fitsl  phalanx  is  eiltcmely  short,  while 
[he  lermina!  one  is  so  long  that  the  cniite  length  of  (he 
dipt  exceeds  that  ot  Ihe  second.  The  lounh  has  a  long  and 
rather  slender  metacarpal, 'and  three  phalanges  dimroi5hing  in 
siie,  the  terminal  phalange  bdng  very  smalt.  The  fifth  has  the 
metacarpal  nearly  as  long,  but  not  so  stout  as  the  fourth,  and 
followed  by  two  smafl  phalanges,  the  last  tudiraenlary  and 
conical.  Gaws  are  developed  upon  all  but  ihe  fifth.  In  walking 
Ihe  toes  are  kept  bent,  with  thrir  points  turned  upwards- and 
inwards,  the  wdght  being  supported  on  a  pad  over  ihe  end  of  the 
fifth  digit,  and  the  upper  soifaces  of  ihe  third  and  founh  di^tsJ 
The  hind  feel  are  short  and  rslher  broad,  with  five  subequal 
claws,  the  fourth  rather  longest,  the  first  shortat;  the  whole 
sole  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  walking.  Body  rather  comprcMed,' 
dothed  with  long,  coaisc  hair.  Tail  aboul  aslong  as  the  body, 
alTd  covered  wilh  very  long  hair;  nol  prehensile.  Eats  small, 
oval,  erect.  Eyes  very  smaO.  Stomach  consisting  ot  a  sub. 
globular,  thin-wallcd,  cardiac  portion,  and  a  muscular  pyloric 
^xgiid  wilh  dense  epithelial  lining.  No  ileocolic  valve;  but  a 
short,  wide,  ill-defined  caecum.    The  two  teats  are  pectoral. 

The  lamandua  antealers  (Towow)™,  or  Vroltpla).  of  which 
several  species  ■(or  races)  are  now  recogniied,  are  smaller  an  I  mab 
than  Ihe  la*t.  in  which  the  bead  is  mnch  Iss  dongated,  tbe  fur 
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•bait  ind  brtttly,  and  the  tiil,  upeiing,  pRbeMile,  wilh  ibe  amkr 

aide  llirougbaut.  ud  ihc  n-bolc  dI  Ltw  unninil  ponhia  uled 
aud  ictly.    The  lUoucta  i*  umilu  U)  thu.of  Myrmtapiaio, 


fio.  1.— I^maDdiu  Antalci  (ruiM 


a  Ubaiciiyla). 


1>ijt  wjih  tbe  muacular  pytoric  gizEord  las  sirongly  developed. 
There  il  a  dUliacI  ILcocolic  valve  aod  short  globular  caftum. 
The  fore-fooL  bu  a  veiy  brge  cLlw  on  the  Ihiid  toe,  moderaLe- 
^zed  cLawA  on  the  accond  and  founb,  a  minule  one  on  the  first, 
and  none  on  the  fillb,  which  n  enlirely  concealed  wiihln  Ibe 
akin.  The  hind-loot  has  five  lubcqual  dam.  Vectebrae:  C  7, 
D  17,  L  3,  S  5,  Ca  37,  TlKce  aieveiy  nidimentaiy  davidea. 
'  The  la£r  rcpnsentative  of  the  family  is  the  tiny  golden-haired 
pigmy  or  two-iocd  anieater,  Cyclop  (or  Cydalurui)  didiulylui, 

gtnu).  and  aichcd  conudirably  in  the  lungitudinil  direction. 
It  diScn  Iiom  that  of  the  otbci  meoibeil  oE  the  [amily  mainly  in 
the  lonf  canal  fai  the  potteiioi  qosinli  not  being  clii»d  by  bone 
bdoir,  ai  the  gtcalcc  pan  of  Ibe  paUiinc*  and  the  piecygoids 
do  not  meet  in  the  middle  line.  Tbe  lowec  jan  haa  a  prominent, 
Dairow,  trcuived  coronoid,  and  »  ■dl-developrd  angular  process, 
and  is  strongly  dccurved  in  front.  Vertebr»e:  C  7,"  D  16,  L  i, 
S«,Ca40.  Ribs  temarlubly  bioad  and  Hat.  Clavic  lei  well 
developed.  Fon.foot  reroarkably  modiBed,  having  the  third 
digit  greatly  developed  at  tbe  expense  of  ail  the  others^  It  has 
a  short  sloul  metacarpal  and  but  two  phalanges,  of  which  the 
tenninal  one  is  large,  compressed,  pointed  and  much  curved, 

Dumber  ol  phalanges,  and  bean  a  clan,  but  is  much  more 
slender  than  the  third.  The  fourth  is  represented  only  by  the 
mclacarpaJ,  and  oite  naiile&s  phaUnge,  Ibe  Gr&t  and  bflh  only 
by  rudimentary  metacnrpaU.    Tlie  hind.fool  ia  also  modified 

aasLing  of  a  mctalarul  and  one  phalange  concealed  beneath 
Ihe  skin,  but  Ibe  other  four  Iocs  s\ibequal  and  much  curved, 
with  long,  pointed. eompre&»d  cbwa.  The  tuberosity  ol  the  heel, 
bone  or  calcaneum  is  directed  towards  the  sole,  and  parallel 
with  it  and  eitcnding  (0  about  double  its  length  is  a  greatly 
elongated  tesamald  ossicle.  These  together  support  a  prominent 
cushion  to  which  tbe  nailtarc  opposed  in  dimbing.  Stomach 
pyriform,  with  muKUlar  wallt,  hut  no  ditlinct  giiaard-like 
portion.  The  commencement  ol  the  colon  provided  with  two 
unnO  caeca,  narrow  at  the  base,  but  rather  dilated  at  their 
terminal  blind  ends,  and  communicating  with  tbe  genera]  cavity 
by  very  minute  aperturca.    Tail  longer  than  the  body,  tapering. 


lurfao 


isile.     Fursoftai 


silky. 


g  family  of  the  Xenarthi 
of  the  armadillos,  or  Datypodidae,  in  which  there  arc  at  leaat 
seven  pain  of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  while  the  tongue  is  normal, 
tbe  tail  generally  tang,  and  the  body  covered  with  an  armour* 
bony  plates  overlain  by  homy  «ale».  All  the  species  an  lenea- 
trial,  and  Itucctivorout  or  more  ot  leu  omnivoroua. 

The  union  ol  tbe  nVimernus  polygonal  bony  sbieldi  on  the 
back  and  sides  fomu  a  hard  shield,  usiully  consisting  of  an 

overhang  on  each  side  the  parti  o[  the  body  they  respectively 
cover,  forming  chambers  into  which  the  limbs  are  wiihdrawn)^ 


in  bony  rings  or  plates.  Ttie  outer  or  eapoord  mtttama  ef  3 
limbs  are  protected  by  irregular  bony  plates,  noc  ifitni  at  tW 
margins;  but  the  skin  of  the  inner  surface  of  tbe  limlK  and  hiM 
side  ol  the  body  is  soil  and  rnote  or  less  doihed  with  baic  Baa 
also  in  many  spedes  project  through  ^xitures  bctmiik 
bony  plates  of  the  back.  Tbe  bony  {dates  arc  CGnrmd  I9I 
layer  el  homy  epidennia.  Teeth  numeroua.  simple,  of  posiatf 
growth  and  usijalty  xitbout  milk  predeceioois.  Zyyi# 
arch  of  skull  complete.  Cervic^  vertebrae  wilkeaUHnelyshfll 
broad  and  depressed  bodies;  Ibe  first  free,  but  Ibe  vend  i4 
third,  and  often  icven]  <A  tbtolbcn  united  tosethet  balk  If 
their  bodies  and  arches.  Clavicle*  wdl  dtvejoped.  A  tUl 
trochanter  on  the  femur.  Tibia  and  fibula  united  U  tbtic  b« 
eitremities.  Fore-feet  with  attongly  developed,  cimd  ilii« 
adapted  for  digging  and  scralcbingilfane.  fourot  fivcuK^te 
Hind-feet  plantigrade,  with  five  toe*,  alt  provided  with  wA 
Tongue  king,  pointed  and  eiteosile,  though  to  a  1^  irfm 
than  in  Ibe  antealeis.  SubmaiilUiy  ^ands  luseljr  drnk^ii 
Stomach  simple.     Placenta  dlscndal  and  dccidualc. 

The  typical  genus  Daiyfui,  with  several  Olbcis.  lyai 
the  subfamily  Cjiy^iiue,  which  usually  bftve  all  kit  Im 
developed  and  wilh  nails,  though  the  first  and  fillk  may  heap 
pressed.  The  first  and  second  are  long  knd  almder,  wilh  [M 
nonnal  number  and  relative  length  of  phalaitgea.  thcacbefssK: 
with  sbort  broad  metacarpals,  and  the  phslingra  reduced s 
length  and  generally  in  number  by  coalescence;  the  utbh 
phalange  of  the  tfiird  being  large,  that  of  tbe  olliers  giiilsilt 
dimluiihing  to  the  fifth.  Daiypui  has  the  siaai  nomal  la 
of  fore.foot,  but  Ihe  modificalionl  developed  in  mil  Ibe  laka 
(culmmating  in  7<iJyfn>IH)  are  fotesbadowed.  EanwMeipc 
Teats,  one  pair.  peclornL  In  Dory^  tbe  teeth  vc  A  "  t- 
of  which  the  first  in  the  upper  jaw  is  usually  implaated  a  ~> 
prcmaaillary  bone.  Theseriescxtends  poateriorlyaoeac  ituaa 
behind  the  anietior  root  ol  the  zygoma,  alanat  levd  wiik  ile 
hind  edge  ol  the  palate.  The  teeih  are  [ar^c,  rabcyiiBdiio. 
slightly  compressed,  diminishing  in   '      ^  '  '        '   '  ' 


1;  tbe  a 


n  Ihe  lower  jaw  si 


compressed  than  tbe  others.  Cranial  portion  of  tbe  ■kail  bvid 
and  depressed,  faual  portion  triangular,  broad  In  front  ai 
depressed.  Auditory  bulla  completely  ossified,  perfcmt^  n 
the  inner  side  by  tbe  carotid  canal,  and  continued  calena^ 
into  an  elongated  bony  meatus  auditoiius,  wilh  its  apotsi 
directed  upwards  and  badtwaids.  (In  all  tbe  other  geaeia  t 
Daiypaliiun  Ihe  tympanic  bone  ia  a  mere  lial|.rinc  hiear*! 
allacbed  to  the  cranium.)  Lower  jaw  with  a  hi^  aactniai 
biandi,  broad  transversely  placed  condyle,  and  hi^  ihsde 
coronoid  process.  Vertebrae;  C  7,  D  ii-i),  L  3.  S  S,  Ca  iMi 
Head  broad  and  fiat  above,  with  the  munle  oblusely  poialia 
Ears  of  moderate  size  or  rather  small,  placed  Lateratly  tmx  apar^ 
Body  broad  and  depressed.  Armour  with  sia  or  aewen  amaJak 
bands  between  the  scapular  and  pelvic  shields.  Tail  abonn 
than  the  body,  tapering,  covered  willi  pbte*  forming  dislisa 

more  slender  than  Ihe  others,  and  with  a  smaller  ungual  pfeAha^ 
and  nail ,  the  second,  though  the  longest,  also  slender.  Tht  thin 
fourth  and  fifth  gradually  diminishing  in  lengtb,  mS  aimd  ■>:> 
SIrong,slightlynj  rved  compressed  daws,  slopi  ng  f mm  ui  itoimiil. 
rounded^irmcr  border  to  s  sharp,  outer  and  injferior  edg&  ^ 
hind-foot  is  rather  short,  and  haaall  five  toes  armed  witkMBk 
c^tmpressed,  slighUy  curved,  obtusely  pcanted  dana  4ks  dW 
the  longest,  tbe  second  nearly  equal  to  it,  the  Imiitk  tfiniHt, 
the  Er^t  and  fifth  tbotler  and  nearly  ei)uaL 
"     "  '    'i  1     ll  ■imtiiJai 


>,  the  sii-band< 


hyCoogle 


EDENTATA 


KCBudlluy  bow  uul  ii  otica  nicncd  t»  ■ 


Id  Talrma  (Ctionwi  or  Lytbina)  tlw  Icclh  ue  |  or  |,  of 
HidenU  liie  and  nibcyliiidricil:  the  bmI  poiterior  pkccd  ■ 
ittle  my  bgblod  th»  uuHor  nu  of  Llie  ijvnu.  but  lu-  fiom 
he  hinder  muipn  af  thv  piUtf.  SkuU  Koewliit  dsagBlcd, 
Qoch  convtrictfld  behind  the  orbila^  uid  immediately  ia  fnot  of 
he  coiutlicciaa  coniMenbly  dilaled.     Lower  Jaw  ilender,  with 

^ertcbnc:  C  7,  D  ij-13,  L  j.  S  10,  Ca  18.  Head  bmad  behmd. 
Lars  ntbcr  Ivfe  and  niuided,  wide  apart.  Uovabie  bandi  of 
LTmoQT  13-13-  ^^  Gonaidenhly  iboiter  than  the  body,  and 
ilendcr,  covered  with  oeaily  naked  ikin,  with  a  few  itnall, 
icatterad,  Iwny  ptates,  chiefly  on  the  under  surface  and  near  the 
ipex.  On  the  fore-feet  the  Gnt  arkd  lecood  toes  ait  long  and 
Jcndcr,  with  traaJl  chwt  and  tiie  nonnal  number  of  pfiaiangra. 
rheotbertceehavebnt  tvopha!angeft;lbe  tfurdhaAan  immcsie 
jcUc-likc  claw;  the  fourth  and  fifth  aimitar  but  unalicr  dava. 
rhe  hiad-Ie«t  are  comparatively  aaiall,  with  five  toa,  and  imall, 
:riatigiiUr,  hlitnt  naiii;  the  ihird  ioagcitT  the  £nt  ahorteit, 
rhe  bat-knoini  ipedea  of  this  genus,  the  tatouay  or  cabaasou. 
r.  UHwiHctv,  is,  after  Priodom  fifoi^  the  largest  of  the  grDiq>, 

Paraguay.    Others,  such  aa  T.  Uifiiha  and  r.  lugutru,  have 

In  the  giinl  timadlUo  IPriadai  ilf)  the  teeth  are  Tarlable 
in  number,  and  gtaerally  dlHer  oa  the  tve  tides  of  eitb  jaw. 
Ming  usually  [rem  »  to  15  on  each  tide  above  and  below,  so 
[hat  ai  many  u  a  hundred  may  be  present  altogether;  but  as 
life  adMncdt  the  aataior  teeth  fall  out,  and  all  traces  of  their 
Kvkets  dlsippor.  The  aoiea  extends  as  far  back  as  the  hinder 
edge  of  the  anUrior  real  at  the  lygoma.  TbeyarcaUverysmall, 
in  the  anterior  half  of  OKh  teriei  stmngly  compressed,  with  Bat 
-  ■     '         ...  pDsterSoriy  mote  cylindrical. 


ic.  ted.fr 


:  mriaces.     Vefteb: 


,  unail,  elongated,  aMncal.     Ean  moderate, 

Dvate.  Arraour  with  u.ij  movahla  bands.  Tail  ncariy  equal 
to  the  body  In  length,  gradually  tapering,  dosely  cavtied  with 
quadranguUr  scales,  arranged  In  a  quincunx  pattern.  Fore-feet 
trith  five  toe»,  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  thoie  of  Taliiua.  hut 
with  the  daw  of  the  Ibiid  of  still  pester  tiie,  and  that  of  the 
Dthen,  eipcdatly  the  fifth,  propoiiioiiilly  reduced.  Hind-foot 
iboii  and  rounded,  with  five  very  sboii  too.  and  alurt,  bioad, 
Sst  obtiBt  nails.  The  giant  irmadiUo  it  by  fai  the  largest 
rxisting  memb<f  of  the  family,  mcaBDring  rather  roore  than  3  fL 
from  the  lip  of  the  none  to  the  isol  o(  the  tail,  the  tail  being 
about  so  in,  long,  [t  inhabits  the  fraest  of 
rhe  powerful  daws  of  its  fore-feet  enable 
facility,  and  iU  food  connsts  dnefly  ol  termha  snd  other 
iniecu,  aJtboogh  il  is  (aid  to  attack  and  uproot  newly-mkde 
graves  for  tbe  purpose  of  devouring  the  flesh  oF  the  bodiea 
contained  in  them. 

The  apar  {Ttljptala  triamlu)  typifies  a  pnus  in  wMtJi  Ihe 
teeth  tie  I  or  I,  and  an  nthei  large  in  proportion  to  lheai» 
□F  the  tknll,  with  the  hindei  end  of  the  toira  reaching  nearly  to 
theposteriornuirginof IhepaLite.  Vettebne:C7.Dii,L3.Sii, 
rV  r3.  Ears  pUced  low  on  the  side*  of  the  head,  rather  large, 
iuvadly  ovate.  Armonr  with  its  scapnliit  and  pelvic  ahields 
veiy  free  at  the  side*  of  the  body,  fiKSiing  large  cbimbas  into 
whKh  the  limbs  can  be  rtodily  withdrawn,  and  only  three 
nioviUe  bands.  Tail  tbort,  cwiical,  covered  with  large  bony 
tuberdct.  Ihe  fore-feet  [oiaied  on  the  same  type  as  in  Ihe  lut 
^nus,bnt  the  peeulfarities  carried  to  mill  greater  ertcnt.  The 
cbw  ol  Ihe  third  toe  is  very  long,  while  thoie  of  the  first  and 
fifth  are  greatly  reduced  and  sometimes  wanting.  On  the  hind- 
foot  the  three  middle  toes  have  brosd.  Sat,  lubequal  nails, 
fonning  together  a  kind  of  Iripartile  hoof;  the  first  and  fifth 
much  tboner,  wHh  more  compressed  narlt. 

The  annadillai  ol  Ihi)  genui  haw  the  power  of  roHing  Iheni- 
aelvca  up  into  a  ball,  the  shield  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  the 
tubertnUled  dorsal  surface  o(  the  tail  cuclly  fitting  into  and 
fillini  up  Ibe  apertures  left  by  the  notches  nt  cilber  end  of  tha 


body-oniunir.    This  ippean  to  be  iUt  ranal  menu  of  defancs 

when  frightened  or  surprised,  aa  they  do  not  burrow  like  tlw 
other  spedea.  Tbey  nu  very  quickly,  with  a  very  pfmlhir 
gait,  only  the  tips  of  the  daws  of  the  fore-feet  touchiitg  the 
gTonud.  la  addition  to  the  apar,  there  ore  the  Argentine  vtd 
Bolivian  T.  cowvr,  and  T.  mmriet  frcun  Argentina  or  I^tagonja. 

The  last  group  of  catting  a  rmadilles  forms  the  genus  Teluiia 
and  the  subfamily  Taintiiitoe;  the  subfamily  rank  beiog  baaed 
on  Iho  loci  that  of  the  leven  or  eight  pain  of  small  subcyQndrical 
teeth,  all  bol  the  lul,  which  Is  considcTubly  smaller  than  Ihe 
rest,  are  preceded  by  milk-teeth  not  changed  until  the  ajiima] 
has  nearly  attained  full  size.  Venebtae:  €7,09-11,  Lj.  ^8, 
Ca  10-17.  Head  narrow,  with  a  kng,  narrow,  iubcylindrical 
obliqudy  truncated  snout.  Ears  rather  large,  ovate  and  erect, 
placed  dose  together  on  the  ocdput.  Armour  with  seven  to  nine 
distinct  movable  bands.  Body  generally  elongated  uut  narrow. 
Tail  raodcntc,  or  loog,  gradually  tapering;  its  plates  fonning 
distinct  rings  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  Fore-feet  with 
four  visible  toes,  and  a  concealed  da^lcts  rudimeDt  of  the  fifth;' 
the  daws  long,  ilightly  curved,  and  slender,  the  third  snd  fourth 
subequal  and  alike,  the  first  and  founb  much  shorter.  Hind- 
feet  with  five  toes,  armed  with  Itrong,  abghtly  curved,  conical, 
obtusely  pointed  nails,  and  Iho  third  longest,  then  the  second 
and  fourth,  and  the  first  and  fifth  much  shorter  than  the  others. 
Thb  genua  diSels  from  all  the  other  armadillos  in  having  a  pair 
of  Inguinal  teats  in  addition  to  the  usual  pectoral  pair,  and  in 
producing  a  large  nuirrtier  (4  to  lo)  of  young  at  a  birth,  aU  the 
others  having  usually  but  one  or  two.  The  peba  arinadillo, 
T.  stpftmdivia,  is  a  well-known  spedos.  having  an  cxteiisivo 
range  from  Texas  to  Paraguay.  It  b  replaced  in  the  more 
southern  regions  ol  South  Ameri^  by  a  amaUer  tpcdes,  with 
ihortertail.tlKmnlita(r.ilyir(do}BDCalled  from  the  Rsembkna 
of  its  head  and  ears  to  those  o(  a  iudIc.  T.  ktppimi  ia  a  laige 
tpeciea  from  Guiana. 

Finally  we  have  the  pIchidagDi  or  hiry  armadillo,  CUsaiyil*.' 
phofmi  tntnaiia,  typifying  the  subfamily  CMamyiefkorimat. 
In  moM  aiKtoDical  chuaclers,  especiaHy  the  atructnre  of  the 
fsn-foot,  this  group  rcMaibk*  the  Dat^pediaai,  but  it  differs 
remarkably  from  all  athrr  koown  armadillos,  Uving  or  *^''»^, 
in  the  peoiliar  modification  of  the  armour. 

The  teeth,  which  number  ffi,  ore  tubcylindrical,  somewhat 
compresicd,  moderate  in  size,  and  smaller  at  each  end  (e^Kdally 
in  front)  than  at  the  middle  of  the  series.  Sknll  broad  and 
rotmded  behind,  painted  in  fronL  Muaale  aubcylindrical  artd 
depttned,  A  conspicucus  rounded  rough  prominoice  on  the 
front*]  bone,  just  before  each  orbit.  Tympanic  prelonged  into  ■ 
tubular  aoditory  meatus,  curving  upwards  touod  the  base  ol  the 
lygoma.  Vertebrae;  C?,  D  11,  Lj,  Sio.  t:a  15,  Upper  part  of 
hcnd  and  trunk  covered  with  toai-ndtd  hiomy  plates  (with  small 
thin  otsificstloot  beneath),  lonnJngathieldi  free  and  overhaogiai 
the  sides  id  the  Imnk,  and  aitacbed  only  idong  Ibe  middle  line 
of  the  back.  The  pbtr*  an  arranged  In  a  teriet  of  dittincC 
transverse  bands,  about  twenty  in  number  between  the  ocdput 
and  the  posterior  truncated  end,  aiid  tiot  divided  into  lolid 
tcapulac  and  pdvic  shidds  with  movable  bands  between.  The 
hiDder  end  of  the  body  is  abruptly  truncated  and  covered  by  A 
vertically  pbced,  strong,  solid,  bony  shield,  of  an  oval  (trant* 
vendy  eilendcd)  form,  covered  by  thin  homy  plates.  Thl» 
shield  It  firroly  welded  by  five  bony  procesaes  lo  the  binder  psit 
ol  the  pelvjj.  Through  a  notch  in  the  middle  of  ils  lower  border 
the  tail  pacta  out.  The  lauer  it  Estber  short,  cylindrical  in  iti 
proximal  hnU,  and  expnnded  and  depressed  or  spaiulate  In  it* 
lermrnol  portion,  and  covcnd  with  honiy  [riatea.     The  donal 
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plates.  The  remunder  of  the  limbs  and  under  surface  and  sides 
of  Ihe  body  beneath  the  overlapping  latenl  paru  ol  the  back 
shiehl  arc  dotbed  with  rather  long,  toft  ulky  hair.     Eyes  ami 

Feel  large,  cKh  with  five  well^evelaped  daws,  those  on  tha 
fore-feet  very  kmg,  tlout.  and  subcomptetted,  the  jtructot* 
of  the  digits  bdng  oteatiiOly  the  same  as  those  o(  Ta'owi 
add.  Fnadn.    Teals  two,  poctonU.     ViKinl  aulomy  dnely 
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RtemUing  that  of  Dast^ut,  Iht  a 
bifid.  The  pJchioAgo,  a  burroHii 
landf  plains  of  wdti 
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Ivgn  ud  liu  the  donid  shield  itUchcd  lo  the  akin  ol  the  tnck 
w  fu  u  iti  edge,  instead  of  only  alcHig  the  mediaii  line.    (See 

AUUUtLLO.) 

Tii^idealala.^-The  sccood  loborder  of  edentiles,  namrly 
the  TubulidcntatA,  is  repreaeuled  At  th<  present  day  only  by 
the  urd-varks,  or  ant-beirB,  of  Africa,  constituting  the  facnily 
OrycUritpuduIet  and  the  genus  OrycloBpui.  Together  with  the 
following  group,  (hey  differ  from  the  Xcnarthra  in  the  absence 
of  additional  articular  facets  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  for 
which  reason  the  term  Nomarthra  has  been  proposed  for  the 
Tufaulidcntata  and  PholidoLa  as  colleclivdy  distinct  from  the 
Xensrthra.  In  the  pmenl  group  the  eiteroil  jurlace  is  seantily 
covered  with  brijlle-like  haiii.  The  l«th  are  huoinoua,  and 
tnvcned  by  b  number  of  paialld  VEilical  pulp-canals.  Femut 
with  a  third  trochanlcr.  Foic-tecl  without  the  Erat  loe,  but  alt 
the  other  di^ta  nell  drvdoped^  with  atrorig  moderate-iiiid  nail), 
uilcil  to  digging,  the  plvxlsr  lurfaui  of  which  rat  an  the  ground 
in  walking,  Hind-iect  with  live  subequaJ  ton.  Placenta 
bnMdly  lonular.  The  brain  is  very  like  that  of  the  Ungulata; 
and  there  are  tvo  pairs  of  teats,  one  abdominil,  and  the  other 
Inguinal.  Aard-vorks  feed  on  animil  substance);  and  are 
lerrcBlrial  and  fotsorial  in  habits.  The  total  nuralKr  of  teeth 
il  from  eight  to  ten  In  each  side  of  the  upper,  and  eight  in 
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Is  the  adult  (hey  number  usoally  five  i 

bdow,  of  which  the  first  two  an  simple  a 

twa  larger  and  lon^tudinally  grooved 

posterior  ^mple  and  cylindrical.    Their  siunimts  are  rounoecl 

before  tftey  are  worn ;  Ihcir  bases  do  not  taper  to  a  root,  but  are 

evenly  truncated  and  continually  growing.    Each  tooth  is  made 

up  of  an  aggregation  ol  poralld  dental  syilcma,  having  a  slender 

outwards,  and  belngclosdy  packed  together  each  system  aisuma 
«  polygonal  outline  as  seen  in  transverse  section.  A  serio  of 
milk-teeth  is  devdoped.  Skull  moduatdy  dongated  with  the 
fadal  portion  subcylindrical  and  tli^ity  tapering,  and  the 
lygoma  complete  and  dendii.  The  palate  ends  pnteriotlr  in 
the  thickened  transvene  border  of  the  palatioo,  and  Is  not 
continued  back  by  the  pterygoids.  The  tynpanic  is  anoular, 
and  not  wdded  to  the  surrounding  banes.  The  lower  jaw  is 
lender  anierioriy,  but  rises  hi^  posteriori]',  with  a  slender 
iccurved  coronoid,  and  an  ascending  pcnnted  proce6S  on  the 
binder  edge  betow  the  condyle,  which  is  small,  oval,  and  looks 
forward  as  much  as  upwards.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  i],  L  8,  S  6, 
Ca  as.  The  Urge  number  ol  lumbar  vertebrae  is  peculiar  among 
Edentates,  The  tongue  is  less  worm.like  than  in  Myrruciipkaga, 
being  thick  and  fleshy  at  the  base  and  gradually  upering  to  the 
Ipei.  The  salivary  apparatus  is  developed  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  that  genus,  but  the  duct  of  the  submaiillaqr  gland 
bai  no  nsovoir.  The  stomach  consistt  of  a  targe  sub^obular 
cardaic  ponton,  with  a  thick,  soft,  and  corrugated  lining  mem- 
brane, and  a  smaller  muscular,  pyloric  port,  with  a  compara- 
tively thin  and  smooth  lining.  There  is  a  distinct  ilcocaccal  valve 
and  *  considerable  siied  caecum;  also  a  gall.bUddei,  Head 
dongated,  with  a  tubdu  snoot,  tcnninal  nostrils  and  small 
nwulh-t^xnlng.  Ears  large,  pdoted,  eiecL  Tail  neariy  as 
long  as  the  body,  cylindricil,  liid.  at  the  base,  tapering  lo  the 
extremity. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Dr  E.  Lflnnberg,  the  teeth  of 
the  aard-varks  correspond  only  to  the  roots  of  those  of  other 
mammals,  the  crowns  being  unrepresented,  except  to  a  very 
small  degree  when  the  teeth  first  cut  the  gum.  This  explanation 
lendttt  the  peculiar  inlemal  structure  of  thoe  teeth  much  less 
difRcult  to  understand  than  if  they  ri^presented  both  crown  and 
toot.  In  Di  Unnbrrg's  opinion,  the  teetfa  indicate  the  detcent 
«f  the  aard-vark  front  an  ■■■f'"*  itock,— a  view  fn  hanwny 


with  the  evldenee  oi  tbe  bitia.    If  tbis  idea  ptove  wdl  boM 

and  if  the  aard-varks  are  rightly  dlued  with  the  Edeauu,'.r 
whole  order  must  apparently  be  regarded  u  ao  oSsbva  ?■ 
primitive  Ungulata.  The  fact  ol  tbe  frequent  diitirtrtofg  j 
coracoid  bone  requiru,  bowevta,  eiplaaalicH)  io  '•"'•■— ^~  lu 
such  a  descent  (see  Aaiu>-Vau). 

Plalide4a.-~-Tbe  Pholidota,  constituting  the  third  ui  u 
group  of  the  Edentata,  are  represented  by  the  poagolua.  j 
scaly  anteaten,  of  Asia  and  Africa,  all  of  which  ue  iadu 
in  the  family  Uatadae  and  the  genus  Uanit,  PaingDliiB  cl: 
from  all  other  mammals  by  the  armour  ol  ovcilApfiing  h^-i 
scales  (olten  with  hatm  growing  between  them)  wtudi  iivei 
the  whole  animal^  with  the  exception  of  the  under  svrfsTE  1 
the  body,  and  sometimes  a  small  patch  neSi  the  tipollhtK.: 
side  of  the  tail.  There  are  no  teeth;  and  although  tiie  b3Bf&  • 
long  and  worm.like,  It  is  not  extensile  The  acaphosd  aM  ^1 
bones  of  the  carpus  are  united.  The  uterus  is  bicoinbtl.i:. 
the  ijacenta  diffused  and  non-dedduace.  The  ikjiU  has  we 
what  the  form  of  an  dongated  cone,  with  the  SBwU  aid  (sc 
forwards,  and  is  smooth  and  frrc  fnm  crests  and  ridges,  k 
distinction  between  the  orbits  and  temporal  fossae;  Tbe  nr- 
matic  aich  usually  incomplete,  owing  to  the  absence  {dtbei-s. 
bone;  no  distinct  tacrynud  bone;  and  tbe  palate  loif  1.- 
nnrrow.  The  pterygoids  eileod  backnatds  sb  lar  as  the  i.c 
pauici,  but  do  Dot  meet  in  the  middle  line  below.  Ti^f-- 
wddcd  to  the  surrounding  bones,  and  more  or  leia  hladdtrJh 
but  not  produced  into  a  tubular  auditory  mcattu.  Two  U< 
of  lower  jaw  very  slender  and  straight,  witliout  any  a^  ' 
coronoid  procea,  on  tbe  anterior  extremity  of  Use  tMpft^  n^ 
sharp,  conical,  tooth-like  [ffocess  projecting  upwsnfaaarid.' 
wards.  No  clavicles.  No  third  trochanter  to  tlie  foDBr.  i^ 
minal  phalanges  deft  at  the  tip.    Caiulaf  vettehrac  wit^  *c 


th  thick  muscidar  walls  and  li 

ind  near  the  middle  of  the  great  curvature,  coitsistrBg  a  > 

us  of  complex  secreting  foUidc*.  the  ducts  of  which  teiws 

a  common  orifice.    Xo  caecum,  but  ■  gall-Uadda.   Ba 

lall,  depressed,  narrow,  and  pou>t«l  in  froBi,  with  *  t 

lall  mouth-opcniflg.  Eyesandeart  veryimall.  Bodydaap's 

~  )w.    Tan  more  01  less  dongated,  convex  above,  fiat  er 

limbs  abort,  and  in  walking  the  anrlacc  and  cc 

the  tdulanges  at  the  two  outer  digits  of  the  front  b 

alone  rest  on  the  ground,  with  the  points  of  the  nafls  tvLV 

upwards  and  inwards.    Ihe  third  toe  the  longest,  with  a  penr- 

compreased  curved  daw,  the  second  and  fourth  witb  an^ 

but  smaller  daws,  but  that  of  the  first  toe  often  alncal  n: 

mentaiy.    Hind-feet  f^antigrade  with  tbe  fiivt  toe  Toy  sh 

compressed  nails.  Pangolins  are  of  soiaU  o 
terrestrial  and  burrowing,  and  feed  mainly  on  temitaar 
ants;  some  of  the  spedes  bdng  mote  or  less  ulnreal. 
can  roll  ihemsdves  up  in  a  ball  when  in  danger.  Thar  pe 
dongated  form,  ihoit  limbs,  long  tapering  tail,  uid  scaly  cv 

give  Ibem  on  a  auperfidal  inspr-'' ■* 

reptiles  than  of  mammals.    The 

spedes,  such  as  M.  jataHua,  M.  amrila  of  Cliia,  «__„_. 
U.  ptmUdMlylii,  and  the  othor  the  African,  as  represoiV^  ' 
the  Urge  U.  gifaiUia,  M.  lamtuaU,  tbe  long-tailed  M.  ^Bl- 
and the  small  arbraeal  U.  IricMS^.  In  the  Asiatic  pouf  -' 
middle  series  of  scales  continues  to  tl>e  tip  of  tlie  t«B;  tt> 
the  African  forma  this  row  s^Jits  into  two  a  few  inches  bvt  > 
taa-tip.  Tlw  Uttet  have  also  00  halis  between  the  i^db 
no  ertenud  ears.  Tbe  climbing  spedes  have  a  small  tatci^ 
on  the  under  adc  of  the  tail  tiesr  the  tip  (see  P. 


Beyond  remains  of  spedes  closdy  allied  te  m 
the  existing  forms,  the  sloths  and  antesi 
in  a  fossil  state.    On  tbe  other  band  ib 
slotbs.or  if  efd/jliETiWiK.  which  indudcathi 
is  an  exoeedin^y  large  one,  and 
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liwMlBoenelotluPMilewie,— dwwhowprtttnUddintai 
tlu  IAlci  epoch  la  Norbb  Anicric*-    II  lerva  la  caancct  tbo 

Biaiyptiidai  wiili  leymutaftutUat.  Tba  lUeged  ocnunBce 
of  ui  allied  lonn  In  Hwlafuctf  js  tonawbrnt  doubtful  (m 
UiOkiBEUUii  Bud  Uhlodon). 

01  Daiyfiididiit  aumciDui  nprcsentiUvet  occur  in  tbt  Soutb 
Americvi  Tcrljuict.  From  the  bi|thtr  bcdi  muy  of  the  tped«i 
STB  relenUe  to  uutlog  gcKn,  luch  u  Datyfia  lod  Tiluaia, 
Although  aomc  un  much  Uigtr  Uud  any  living  fonoB,  the  ihuU 
in  OQB  via  being  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  In  other  instanca, 
vhea  knver  formatioaB  an  reached,  the  genera  an  alao  distinct, 
Emiaiiu  having  ibe  whole  annoui  divided  into  movable  baadi, 
and  the  allied  SUtotktrium  repreKntinc  Ibe  group  >n  the  Santa 
CruaformatioaolPalBgoaia.  Evenin  the  Argentine  Fleutoceno 
there  ia  an  CEllatt  geniu,  CMiVityioiiHrium,  xcpracnted  by  a 
Bpccieaof  the  iue  of  a  rbinoceroa,  with  grooved  teeth  appioidmal- 
ing  to  IboK  of  tbe  giyptodoau.  Ihe  latter  lepment  a  family 
ICIyflaimliilat)  by  tbemidvei,  and  typically  may  be  described 
ai  gLant  lolid-ihclled  Brmadilloa,  although  »mc  of  Ibeir  imaller 
Santa  Crua  representativea  {Propaiacokoptepkomi)  approiimatt 
in  lome  degin  to  true  armadillos  (lee  CLVnoDON). 

A  very  remukoble  Santa  Cnu  armaiiilki,  PelUfUui,  bai  an 
altogether  peculiar  type  of  faead-abieldt  dcvcloiicd  into  honu 
in  front  of  the  cyia;  and,  what  is  aiilt  moie  noteworthy,  teeth 
in  the  f Mnt  ol  tbn  jam,  thereby  lenderiog  the  ordioaty  definition 
of  tbe  order  Edentata  ioconect.  It  bai  been  made  the  type  of 
a  diitiocl  family,  PtU^pk^idtt. 

Tbe  put  hitlDiy  of  the  aimodillo  group  does  not,  however, 
by  any  meiu  tai  here.  True  armadillot,  it  should  be  observed, 
art  hiiown  ia  Noflh  America  at  far  north  u  Teiai.  from 
tbe  PleiMoceiie  ODwardi;  but  In  fociulioa*  of  middle  Tertiary 
age  aic  uiuapteieDLed.  Recent  diicoveriei  apparently  iodkite, 
bowevei,  theoccurienu  ot  aiinadilloi  ola  primitive  type  in  tbe 
towei  Tertiary  or  Eocene  lormatAu  of  Wyoming.  The  Snt 
evidence  of  thoe  Eocene  arroadilloa  wu  afforded  liy  portion* 
of  the  jawj,  which,  IQgtther  with  a  leg-bone  ot  a  totally  JiilereDl 
aniint],  were  believed  to  indicate  creaturei  nearly  allied  to  Ibe 
aye-aye  (CUrmyi)  of  Midagatcai,  and  for  whicb  the  name 
Utiaduiomys  wai  consequently  propncd.  According  la  modem 
usage,  Ihil  name,  in  tpite  of  iu  ioappioptiitt  uluie,  ii  letained 
for  thcarmadilloi.aithough  in  the  writer's  opinion  it  ou^t  to  bo 
replaced.  According  to  Professor  H.  F.  Osbon.  by  whom  their 
remain*  have  been  deaciibed,  the  North  Americaa  foiBl  arma- 
dillos weie  closely  related  to  the  existing  member  of  the  group, 
from  aiiich  Ihey  dlBet  cbieBy  by  the  armour,  at  shield,  having 
probably  beea  formed  ol  lough  leathery  ilun  Inileid  of  bouy 
plates,  by  tbe  pretence  of  a  liogle  pair  of  laigc  enamel-capped 
tush-like  teeth  in  each  >aw,  and  by  the  degencratioD  oi  tbe  olher 
tcctb.  If  these  detcrminsLiocs  aic  trustworthy,  the  question 
arises  whether  we  should  regard  the  armitlillos  of  South  Xmeiica 
M  the  descendaou  af  North  Ameiicsn  forms  which  migrated 
Muihwards  before  that  lepantioD  o(  the  two  cantinents  was 
esubliihed,  which  lasted  foi  a  large  portion  of  the  TBrtiaiy 
r  whether  a  migation  took  place  at  Ibe  same  early  epoch 


Lc  direct 


iatheD]:. 

More  interesting  still  is  Ibe  occunence  ol  rtmuna  of  reputed 
BimadiUos  {Nta^ayfvi)  from  tbe  Oligoceoe  of  France  and 
Cerminy.  In  Ibe  <^nion  of  Dr  F.  Ameghino  these  Oligocene 
armidilhiB.  which  had  bony  sbiclds  on  both  tbe  bead  and  body, 
were  nev  akin  to  some  ol  Ibe  modem  South  American  lonns. 

Pasaiiv  OD  ID  the  aard-varks  (Orycferc^idor),  we  bid  these 
represented  by  a  apedet  closely  allied  to  the  eiisting  ones  in  tbe 
Lower  Pliocene  foiautiaai  of  Spiin,  Ftaoce,  Uungary.  Samoa 
and  Asia  Minor.  A  single  tibia,  fion  the  French  Oligocene  ia 
identified  by  Dr  Ameghino  with  Ibe  praent  family,  and  the  genu* 
ArckaioTytUnput  established  for  its  meption;  this  genus,  in 
ita  (oundcr^  opinion,  being  also  represcnled  ia  the  Santa  Cruz 
bed*  ol  Patagonia.  As  legttd*  the  pangolins,  the  only  fouila 
lefenid  to  tbia  group  <apart  froei  a  lew  discovered  in  a  tave  in 
India)  appear  la  be  ceruin  limb-banc*  from  the  Oligoceoe  d( 
Prance  and  Germany,  for  which  the  names  Htcrnuliii  and 
rmfnunu  have  been  propoaed.  The  occutrence  of  the  chararter- 


jHic  deft  UnaiMl  ta>.bDMi  ai 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  tbe  n 

The  alleged  oocumDca  of  lemaiu  ol  giant  pangolini  in 
upper  Teitiuy  of  Europe  J*  due .  to  miaideniibcatioa 
AHcnoFOOa).  By  nmc  autbortles  the  Eocene  pou[ 
CUiodonta  bi*  been  aSUaled  to  the  Edentata,  but  this  refer 
ii  iMt  aerated  by  Frcf .  W.B.  Scott. 


SDnnVH.  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Chowan  coiuily. 

North  Candina,  U.S  A., on  Edenlon  Bay,  an  cstnary  of  Albemarle 
sound,  near  the  mouth  of  Chowan  river,  in  the  NX  part  ol 
tbe  state.  Pop.  (1890)  i«s[  (1900)30+6  Uogonegroesl;  C1910) 
iTBq.  It  iseerved  by  tlie  Norfolk  k  Southern  rsUway,  and 
by  the  Albemarle  Steam  Nsvigitlon  Co.  In  k/bi  the  former 
projected  a  great  bridge  aciosi  Albemsile  aound  near  [he  dly. 

old  homesteads,  and  baa  broad  and  will-shaded  itreelt.  Lumber- 
ing and  the  shad  and  herring  fisheries  are  the  most  important 
industrial  interests,  and  the  town  ia  a  abipping  point  lor  fish, 
truck  and  other  farm  products,  cntton  and  peanuts.  There  a  a 
Fish  Cultural  Stationhere.esUbUshed  by  tbeFedualgovemmeot 
Tht  court-house  WIS  built  about  IJ50. 

Edenlon  wai  settled  about  1658,  and  wu  tor  some  time  known 
u  the  "Towne  on  Queen  Anne's  Creek"  or  the  "Port  ol 
RoaDoiie  "i  in  1711  the  piescnt  nams  was  adopted  ■□  honour 
ot  Govemor  Charles  Eden  (r67]-i7>'),  i^heee  grave  Is  In  St 
Paul's  chunbyard  here,  Throughom  the  18th  century  Edenlon 
was  a  place  of  considerable  social  and  political  imporunce;  tba 
legislative  BBembly  ol  North  Carolina  net  hen  occaBiooally, 
and  here  lived  the  nyal  governors  and  various  ^ll-koowi 
dtiiens  of  the  province,  among  them:  Joseph  Hews  (i7jo- 
1779),  a  signer  of  tbe  Dedantlon  of  Independence;  James 
IredeU,  Sr.  (i7S9-i7W)i  •  FedetBlist  leader  aad  alter  1790  a 
justice  of  the  Uollcd  State*  Supreme  Coon,  and  his  soo  James 
Iredell,  Jr.  (1788-1853),  »  prominent  lawyer,  for  many  yearn  a 
member  ol  the  state  legislature,  gavcrnor  of  North  Carolina  in 
1817-iSjS,  BOda  member  of  tbe  Uoited  States  Senate  in  1828- 
iSji.  Near  Edenton  lived  Samuel  johnstOB  (i7]]-igi6),  a 
prominent  leader  ol  the  American  Whigi  preceding  and  during 
the  War  ol  American  Independence,  a  meoiberol  the  Continental 
Congressin  1780-1781,  governor  of  North  Carcdina  in  1787-1189, 
and  a  Federalist  member  of  Ibe  United  Slalei  Senate  in  1790- 
1793.  In  1907  the  Hewes,  Iredell  and  Johnston  homesteads 
facing  the  court-house  green  the 
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141b  ol  October  1774  and  signed  resojutioas  that  they  would 
not  coDlolm  "  to  that  Peraiciout  Custom  of  Drinking  Tea  "  and 
w«*ldaal"pronMeihewe«olanrmaouIacluicfrBm  England" 
until  Ibe  tax  on  tea  ibould  be  repealed.  Near  Edenlon  the 
Confederate  lam  "  Albemarle,"  on  emerging  from  Ibt  Roanoke 

"  Maltabesett,"  and  "  Miami."  on  Ibe  5th  of  May  1864;  the 
battle,  which  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Ctmlederatcs,  waa  a  duel 
between  the  Confederate  ironchd  and  the  Union  wooden  side- 
wheeler,  Ibe  "  Satsacus,"  which  rammed  the  "  Albemarle  "  and 
bad  her  bow*,  fitted  with  a  ihree-lon  bronic  beak.  Iwiited  oE 

id  carried  away. 

BDBUA  (mod.  Ytima),  the  ancient  apltal  of  Macedoida, 
praviDiBly  ItBoim  u  Act",  ■•tualcd  46  m.  W.  of  T       '"'" 


B  ud  tkta 

(tt  UiMKnuiu)  Uut  UrUI-Edetu,  potably  btmnag  tttt 
other  BUM,  wu  alitady  ■  town  el  (ome  inponaiicc  in  tlat  tu)f 
B^^oolu-AiVriu  «ce.  WhiUvs  majr  bkw  bKi  tk 
ethaocnpUal  type  of  the  culy  inlnliiuiiu,  it  BiBt  by  Hi 
(waning  of  the  leeoiHi  lut  — "' 
Killlta  In  the  tuge  leBH  at  toe  ism, 
cntsinty  Semite*  ol  »me  ol  th*  type* 
Auyrka  biKory.    Hoit  ptob^y  fu  ptopfe  bclnnggd 


uid  Sunonu  (db  the  Euphnta)  UrhU  fia  Bdnj 
tS-jsin.  diMutlromeBdi)  [>  the  diMrict  wUavl  byik 

Batlfa.    Althou^  tt  Eden*  IteeU  Dd  (  -  -   ' 

'  CD  found,  *  Utile  more  thi 
u  (-GDlUb?}-D(WOf  TS^lh-pOeMiIV.  *»  losBd  a 
bileb  iHth  e  bu-rellef  ukI  en  [mciipdoa;  BAd  ij-id^k. 
W.  of  £skl-Ijtn«n,  in  t^oA  «  Teiy  istenttias  eth-oeuo} 
Anyriu  inscription  (tee  Mooroiuiu). 

In  the  later  AnyilMi  em;^  the  popntatlm  «■*  lupij 
Aiunelc-gpeakkg;  but   S.  Schiffer'*  tbeoty   (BcDwfl   L  at 


oF  Imelitcs  aetlkd  in  the  iie{(hb(»Aood  ol  EdtMi  la  tbc  simd 
halfoftheTthantniyB,^    AttktWIolNiMvebBUiiy  lonnia 
"■opDUmtenfcndnveidyaltbebiDdiof  Um  llcdf*.  ni 
[iodreiniIu<lufc,iMitwhbstudIii(l)wobicuicUfbt  thuha    , 
a  thrown  on  it  litriy  {Pognon,  Imtrittitm).    Whm  Aoaui    i 
[ID  lo  tihc  the  pUee  of  A*>viiui  in  written  docimeiiU  h  ta    ^ 
awn;  but  just  ncron  the  Enphruo  the  chuige  bed  omnd 
early  u  the  Sth  aslDiy  B.C.  (Zen^rli,  Hkneth;  *ct  da 
Popwn).    Certain  it  ii  that  the  euUeU  donunenu  tint  hat 
sun^ved  in  Syriic,  or  Edatcoe  Anmitc,  da  not  repeatni » 
tiptrimental  itage.    Moreover,  allhou^   the  Syriec  i(  ik 
StDt]i  of  Ablqti  [s  of  a  late  type,  ibe  lourcei  at  the  uorj,  toss 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  TaUt  (f.*.)i  P>  bwi  >• 
the  pre-HeUenistic  period. 

Cratcf-Koman  rtiwr.— According  to  >  erediUc  ti^Sim 
found  in  EuHbim  (Eiarfla,  i;g),  the  Syriie  Chranidc  nacnbri 
to  Dion^us  of  Tell-mabrt  (TuUbeij.  fii),  and  daewheie,  UM 
waA  renovated,  like  oLlia  Meaopotamian  otea.  in  je^  mjC  i^ 
Seleucut  I.  Niator,  who  gave  it  ita  Greek  name."  It  woold  ihR 
in  the  Helleoistic  cnllure  of  Syria,  although  the  language  if  Ik 
conmoa  pec^le  would  amtlnue  lo  he  Aramaic  (E.  R.  Bevaa. 
flMuea/^ibKiir,  I.  »;f.  wilhreB.).  With  the  decay  (rf  Ik 
Sdeudd  power,  weakened  by  Rome  and  Paithia,  the  «ld  oAa 
from  (be  deaert  would  recommence,  and  an  Aiafaic  ekam 
begin  to  show.  Von  Gutichinid  (UMtnudi.,  rf.  DnvaJ,  eh.  a. 
end)  irgua  plauiiUy  that  it  was  in  iji  B.C.,  in  (he  idga  •< 
Antiochos  Vn.  Sideles,  thai  Edesia  became  the  seal  o(s  dyivXr 
of  some  thirty  local  kin)[<,  whose  lucceaion  hai  been  ptumii 
[u  nsllve  sources.  The  nune  of  the  Brsi  king,  bomver,  appevs 
in  diflercnl  forms  (cf.  above),  and  one  ((Xrob-Orfaai)  b  w 
like  that  of  the  town  that  Ed,  Meyer  luspectt  the  hbtoridl; 
ol  the  Gnt  reign,  ol  five  years.  The  name*  ol  the  oiber  kingf- 
Abgar.  Ma'nu,  Bekr,  k.~Bre  for  the  nwct  p«rt  Arabic,  ai  Ik 
people  (in  whose  inscriptions  the  same  mixture  of  HAAiea  omnsj 
are  called  by  cLuaical  authors;  but  the  rulen,  smoag  wbos 
an  ocoisonal  Iranian  name  betrayi  the  inDnence  of  the  doniuBi 
Parthiuis,"  would  hardly  maintain  iheir  distiactnen  Inm  ik 
Aramaic  populace.  This  sUte  which  lasted  for  three  centorB 
and  a  half,  naturally  varied  in  enent."  Dounded  on  tbc  W.  u^ 
the  N.  by  the  Euphrates,  It  reached  atlts  widest  as  far  h  tk 
Tigris.  At  nich  times,  therefore,  it  included  wch  towns  ei 
Harrin  (Carrhae),  Nislbia,  SarDg,  Zevgma-Birtjlk,  Romb. 
Singara.  Tigranocerta,  Samoslta,  Melilene.  Its  posjtkai  "a 
the  dangETOus  verge  ol  two  conleDding  empires,"  Psrthk  tM 
"  On  a  pOHible  mtoaUon  unda-  the  name  oi  "  Antiodi  aa  Ik 
Callinhof  '■  Kt  above. 

"  The  Ednaafu  used  to  tal  their-town  "  the  eity,"  er  -  ik 
daughter,"  "of  the  Panhians"  (Cuietoiw  ^ae-  Syt.  Die  41  ak. 

"  The  portinn  ol  the  Mesopotamian  neppc  under  Oafaotai 
InDuenre  was.  aasrding  to  NSIdi^  (ftiUik.  Att.  sU.  1^.   ifBTi. 
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diuidul  loniuia.  Paithiui  pre- 
tlomiHiKC  yicUod  ror  i  tine  W  AnBcnian  (Tonnes,  S8-£«  B.C.). 
rben,  M  lltB  time  ol  the  eipedilions  of  LucuUui,  Pompey  and 
CruALO,  £ckiB«  wu  vi  Ally  of  Rome,  Ukough  Abtu  il-  Aritirincs 
(6i-jj)  plkyed  u  unbiguoiu  put.  In  a.d.  114  Absu  Vll. 
eiustidiied'IHJuianhii*iybKkLoSyTu(DioCiiu,iviu.  91); 
bill  in  116,  in  coniequfDcc  of  ■  gcncni  risng,  bis  consul  L. 
Quielus  sacked  lit  dty.  Abgu  pcrhupi  dying  in  the  ftuno, 
Vid  made  tbe  ttve  tributuy.  Hadiiu,  however,  jdumdoaing 
Tnjon'B  forward  polky  in  favour  of  1  Eupbrata  bounduy, 
naond  U  u  a  depCDdency  ol  Rame.  When  L.  Venia  (i6j-i6s} 
Rcnered  Mewpoumia  (nm  Puthia,  il  «u  not  £dc«a  but 
Qinia  Ibat  wu  cbowa  as  tbe  lile  of  a  Romas  ailoDy,  and 
made  the  metropolis  by  Maicua  Aoreliiis  (171). 

To  one  ot  tlic  native  kings  doubtlcn  is  to  be  asctibed  tbe 
Sytiac  insoipEioni  on  one  ol  tbe  pair  ot  pillan,  so  ft.  bigh, 
wbich  Hood,  no  doubl,  in  front  of  a  temple  connetted  "ilb  time 
local  call.  Tnistwonby  data  tor  detcmiiaiai  its  nature  art 
lacUni-  One  or  both  of  tbe  pools  bclon  the  citadel  containing 
•acted  Sab  may  bave  been  sacrcid  la  Atargitis  (g.e.),  an  Ishur- 
Veniis  deity;  uul  acondiac  to  the  Deariia  aj  Addai,  alongside 
of  Venus  were  worsbippod  the  sun  and  the  noon.*  Nergal  and 
Sin  were  knovQ  aa  "  twins,"  and  connected  with  tbe  sign  Cetnini. 
BOdet  tbe  name  dJaniMc,  "  the  youths  "  (cf.  Zimmeni.  K.A.T. 
36J).  Thi»  makes  more  plausible  than  it  otherwise  would  be 
the  tucfEalnn  of  J.  Rendcl  fiairis  that  the  great  twin  pillan 
were  connected  with  the  cult  of  the  Cioscarf,  and  that  in  the 
Acts  of  Thomas  is  to  be  seen  a  later  altempt  to  substitute  otber 
"twins,"  vis.  Jesus  and  Judas-Tbomax  (Addai),  whom  legend 
buried  "  in  Britio  Edcseewtuni  "  (explained  by  Kamnrii  as 
tte  E^iian  dtadeli  Aiau.  Hriha].' 

Whetbce  U  was  at  EdcNa  that  a  Jewbh  tnnsbtlon  of  tbe 
Old  Tenament  into  Syriac  was  made,'  under  the  encouragement 
perhaps  of  tbe  bvoui  <d  the  royal  house  of  Adisbene  (Joseptaus, 
&if.  JW.  iL  I(h4),  01  Khelhei  that  work  was  done  in  Adiabene,* 
cannot  be  discussed  boe.  That  the  translation  did  not  sbait 
tbe  fate  «f  the  otbtr  Don.Chr[slian  Syriac  wriiinp,  which  did 
not  Borvive  tbe  ijtii  century  (k«  Sviuc  LirxiAimi:),  b 
dim  to  tbe  fact  that  it  was  adopted  (after  being  leviitd)  by 
the  Cbiisilao),  and  thus  rescued.  Although  the  beginnings  of 
Cbrlstlanitr  at  Edasa  are  enshnmded  In  the  mists  of  legend, 
and  tbe  £l*t  ncntlon  of  Christian  nimmunilies  In  OsrhoCne  and 
the  towai  there  Ii  connected  wiib  the  part  they  played  In  tbe 
paschal  (ontroveny  (c  aj).  199},  it  has  been  reasonaUy  urged 
Ibat  tbe  kgeod*  imply  a  fact,  namely  that  Christianity  began 
la  tbe  Jewish  colony,  perhaps  by  the  middle  of  tbe  ind  century, 
allbodffa  tbt  earilest  seat  of  the  Syrian  church  may  bave  been 
(artber  east.  In  Adiabene.'  Parts  of  the  New  Testament  were 
certainly  translated  into  Syriac  in  the  >nd  century,  allhouEh 
whethn  the  "  CHd  Syriac  "  (so  e.f .  Hjell)  or  tbe  Diatessaroo  (lO 
BurUU)  came  finl  is  uncertain.  About  tbe  end  of  the  ind 
century  Edmene  Christianity  seems  to  bave  made  a  flesh 
beginning:  the  ordlnalioa  of  Paint  by  Serapion  of  Aniioch  may 
mean  that  tUngs  ecclesiastical  took  a  westward  trend,  and  it 
is  poMlUe  {so  Burkitt)  that  the  "  Old  Syriac  "  New  Testament 
vmioa  was  now  introduced.  A  strong  man  offered  himself  to 
Bardaiiln  {(,e, ;  Bardesanet),  to  whom  perlupi  we  owe  the  finest 
Syriac  poem  eitant,  the  "  Hymn  of  tbe  Soul,"  though  orthodoiy 
rtjected  him.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Abgit  IX.,  ai  whose 
court  JaDiu  Afiicanut  stayed  for  a  while.  A  Syrian  official 
recoid  from  tUs  reign,  pttaervtd  in  the  BUtiim  CktniiU, 
giTCS  ■  somewhat  detailed  account  of  a  violent  Aood  (autumn, 
loi)  el  the  Daifla  river  which  did  much  datnagc,  destroying 
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amongst  albo  things  "  tbe  palate  of  Abgar  tbe  Great,"  rebuilt 
as  I  summer  palace  by  Abgar  IX.,  and"  the  temple  of  the  churcb 
of  tbe  Christiana."  The  form  of  this  last  statement  shows  that 
at  the  lijoeol  writing  (loA)  the  rulers  had  not  adopted  Christ  iaoiiy 
themKlves.  Abgai  IX.  u  now  commonly  supposed  to  be  tbt 
ruler  to  whom  the  famous  legend  was  first  allacbed  (see  Aiua); 
but  tbOKgh  be  visiisi  Rome  there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  becaiM 
a  ChiistiaD  (Gompen,  in  AnUsb(ucib<fitnif  MuAs  Jf UnlH(« 
SKT  OlfaTrcuA-Cntim,  lii.  154-157).  It  was  at  Edcisa  that 
CsracaUa,  who  made  it  a  military  cokmy  under  tbe  style  of 
Colonia  Matda  Edeaeeaonug,  spent  tlie  winter  of  116-117,  and 
near  there  that  he  was  murdered.  Tbe  religious  philosophical 
Ireatiie  preserved  under  the  title  of  S»«k  ajAt  Lam  aflU  Lttidi 
was  piobaUy  produced  at  this  time  by  a  pupil  of  Bardeianes, 
and  tbe  ^cli  if  Tktmai  in  its  otigioal  form  may  have  followed 
not  long  after. 

SorXBiiM  Ptriod. — In  116  tbe  Parthian  empire  gave  [dace 
to  Itie  new  kingdom  of  the  Sassaiudae,  whose  claim  Iq  the  ancient 
AchaBOcnian  empire  led  to  constant  struggle  with  Rome  In 
which  Edosa  naturally  tuBered.  Tbe  native  sUte  wss  rotored 
by  Cordlan  in  141;  but  in  144  it  became  again  (Erectly  subject 
to  Rome.  The  Edeisan  manyrt  Sharbtl  and  Barsamyl,  whose 
"  Acts  "  in  legendary  form  have  come  doim  to  us,  may  have 
perished  in  the  Decian  persecution.  In  160  the  city  wu  be- 
'   '       ''      "     '  ider  Sbapur  I.,   and  Valeri 
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(d.  167),  however,  wrested  Mesopotamia  from  the  Persi 
but  Aurelian  defeated  bis  successor  Zendiia  at  Emesa  t>73)i 
and  Cams,  who  died  in  1S3  Inanexpedltionsgainst  tbe  Persians, 
and  Calerius  (197)  carried  the  frontier  again  to  the  Tigris. 
Diocletian's  perseculion  secured  the  martyr's  crown  for  the 
Edessenes  ShamSna,  GuHa  {197),  and  tjabblb  (joq),  and  shortly 
thereafter  Ludin  "  the  martyr,"  who  thuugh  bom  at  Samosita 
received  bis  trsining  at  Edetsa;  but  the  bishop  QOna,  who  laid 
tbe  foundations  o{  "the  great  church"  by  the  saired  pool, 
somehow  escaped.  Edeisa  can  claim  ne  share  in  "  the  Ftnlen 
Sage  "  Aphrahat  or  Afrahit  (Aphraata);  but  Ephrnem,  after 
bewailing  In  NIebis  tbe  sufferings  of  the  great  Persian  war  under 
Ouutantlus  and  Julian,  when  Jovian  in  s6i  ceded  most  of 
Mesopotamia  to  Shapur  n.,  tbe  persecutor  of  the  Cbrfsliins, 
settled  In  Edessa,  which  ss  the  seat  of  his  famous  school  (csUed 
"tbe  Persian")  grew  greatly  in  importance,  and  atltatled 
scholars  from  all  directions.  Ha  tsught  and  wrote  vigorously 
against  the  AtisDS  and  other  heretics,  and  ahhough  just  after  hit 
death  (37j)  the  emperor  Valens  lanishrd  the  onhodoi  from 
Edessa,  they  relumed  on  the  emperor's  death  in  378.  Under 
Zenobiua,  disciple  of  Ephrsem,  studied  the  voluminous  writer, 
Isaac  oi  Aniloch  (d,  liic  4te).  RabbOla  perhaps  owed  bis 
elevation  to  the  sec  of  Edessa  (411*435},  in  the  year  which  pro- 
duced the  oldeat  dated  Syriac  MS,,  to  his  asceticism,  and  It 
was  to  his  time  that  the  sojourn  there  of  tbe  "  Man  of  God  " 
(Aleiii)  was  sssigned;  but  he  woo  from  (he  Nestoiians  the 
title  of  the  Tyrant  of  Edessa.  In  particular  he  exerted  himself 
to  stamp  out  the  use  of  tbe  Diaiessaton  in  favour  of  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Syriac  version  of  which  probably  now  took  tbe  form 
known  as  the  Peshilta.  When  the  papular  Nesloiianism  of  the 
Syrians  was  condemned  at  Epfaesui  (451)  it  began  to  gravitate 
eastwards,  Nisibis  becoming  ili  eventual  headquarters;  but 
Edessa  and  the  western  Syrians  rriused  to  bow  to  the  Council 
of  Cbakcdon  (451)  when  it  condemned  Monophysitism.  In 
and  around  Edesss  the  theological  strife  raged  holiy.'  When, 
bowever,  Zeno's  edict  (4B9)  ordered  the  closing  of  the  school  of 
tbe  Petsiani  at  Edrasa,  East  and  West  drifted  apart  mote  and 
more;  tbe  ecclesiastical  writer  Narsai,  "  tbe  Harp  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  fled  to  NislHj  aboot  489.  Till  about  tHi  time  Syriac 
influence  wss  strong  In  Armenia,  and  some  Syriac  works  bave 
survived  only  in  Armenian  iranslatlons.  In  the  opening  years 
of  the  6th  century  the  Persian-Roman  War  (joi-506)  found  a 
cfamoiclcr  in  the  anonymous  Edessene  history  known  till  recently 
*a  the  Chronicle  ol  Joshua  Stylitea.  Whether  Edessa  ncdved 
'  Some  one  found  time,  h 
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fnxo  the  oopenr  Judlii  I.  the  kddilimul  udm  el  JusUoopolii 
■uiy  be  UDCirtua  («  Haiiia,  pp.  cU.  p.  ill);  but  it  leau  to 
luve  been  reaewcd  tM  lortified  ift«  tbe  "  teuRb  "  Bood  in 
jlj  (Frocop,  Ptri.  ii.  ij;  Dt  otiifc.  ii.  7).  About  Ihii  time, 
according  to  n<adcke,  en  anoDymoui  Edcsicne  wrote  the 
Romance  of  Ju'iu  the  Apoitsle,  which  10  many  Arab  wrilen 
toe  u  I  history.  CbOHMs  I.  Anushirwiin  lucceedcd  in  540, 
according  to  Ibe  !iit  entry  in  the  Edc»eiK  Cbionicie,  in  uacling 

■  buge  tribute  [ron  Edesu;  hut  io  544  he  besieged  it  in  vain. 
A  few  yian  later  Jacob  Baiadaeui,  with  Edisa  ai  teotn  of 
his  hisliopriCi  waa  carrying  an  the  pit^uganda  of  MonophyaLism 
vhich  won  for  Uk  adherents  of  that  creed  the  name  of  Jacobilea 
(f.D.).  The  valuable  Syriac  Chronicle  just  referred  to  probably 
ni  compiled  in  the  latter  half  of  thii  century. 

/ilsH.~In  the  £r>l  decade  of  the  ncit  century  Edcsu  wu 
taken  by  ChouoeB  II.,  and  a  large  part  of  the  population  trana- 

by  the  emperor  Heracliua,  vbo  reviewed  a  large  army  under 
iti  walls.  The  prophet  ol  Iilam  waa  now,  however,  building  up 
hii  power  in  Arabia,  and  although  Heisdiui  paid  no  bced  to 
Ibe  letter  demanding  his  odhejion  which  he  received  Irtaa 
Medina  (SiS).  and  the  deputttian  of  fifteen  Rahtniytn  who 
paid  homage  in  630  were  not  Edesseno  but  South  Arabians, 

■  few  yean  later  (6j£?)  Hendiui'i  attempts,  from  Edessa 
as  a  centre,  to  cflcct  an  organiied  opposition  to  the  victorious 
Araba  were  defeated  by  Sa'd,  aod  he  fell  hack  on  Samoalla. 
The  termioD  which  Edeasadednitely  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems  (6jg)  under  Riyld  are  not  cennin  (BaKdburi).  As  it 
now  ceaud  to  be  a  Iioniier  city  it  lost  in  imporlsnce.  lu  668 
occurred  another  ^fs'^C""'  flood  (Theophanel.  p.  5Jj),  »nd 
Id  67S  an  earthquake  which  datroyed  furt  of  the  "  old  church," 
which  the  caliph  Mo'Swiya  I.  \i  said  to  have  repaired.  To  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  belongs  the  activity  of  Edessa'i  bishop 
Jacob,  whose  chronicle  ia  unfortunately  lost.  It  may  have  been 
the  impulse  given  by  the  £nal  supremacy  of  the  caliphate  to 
the  long  procesi  which  evtntunlly  lubslituted  a  new  branch 
of  Semitic  speech  for  the  Aramaic  (which  had  now  prevailed 
lor  a  miUeimium  and  *  half),  that  led  Jacob  to  adopt  the  Greek 
vowel  signs  for  use  in  Syriac.  A  century  later  Tlieophilua  of 
Edesaa  [d.  7E5),  author  of  a  lost  history,  translated  into  Syriac 
"  the  two  hooka  of  the  poet  Homer  on  the  Conquest  of  the  city 
of  Uion."  When  the  Bagdld  caliphs  lost  control  of  their 
dominions,  Edesia  shared  the  fortunei  of  weatem  Mcaopotamia, 
changing  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  Egyptian  dynasties  and  Aiah 

year  in  which  it  happened,  tells  bow  the  Mahommedan  ruler 
of  Edessa,  with  the  permiuion  of  the  caliph,  puidiased  peace 
of  the  emperor  Roman  us  Lecapenus  by  surrendering  to  him  the 
napkin  of  Jesus  of  fJaaareth,  wherewith  he  had  dried  hinueU  after 
his  baptism.  The  translation  of  the  Holy  Icon  of  Christ  from 
Edessa  is  commcmonted  on  the  i6tb  of  August  [Cal.  Byiant). 
A  few  yean  later  Ibn  l^u^  (973)  estimates  the  number  of 
churchet  in  the  dty  at  more  than  jeo,  and  al-Mo^ddasI  (9S5) 
dewribesitscathedral.withvauliedceilingmvered'  '' 
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Seljuks,  whose  progress  had  added  a  large  dement  oI  Aimeniaii 
lefugees  to  the  population  of  Osiboiiae.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore.  In  ditcredit  Uaqtiil's  statement  that  it  was  three 
brother  architects  from  Edesia  that  the  AcmeniaD  minister 
Bidr  al-Camlli  employed  to  build  three  of  the  fine  dty  gales  oE 
Cairo  (1087-1091).  Tlie  empire  soon  recovered  Edesaa,  but  the 
leaident  made  himself  iDdependcnt.  Tboroe  applied  (or  hdp 
(o  Baldwin,  brother  and  successor  of  Clodftey  of  Bouillon  in  the 
-    ■   " ■    .  of  the  ■ 
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achievement  celebrated  as  ~  the  conqueat  of  c 
laying  the  responsibility  of  which  not  «n  God  but  on  incaan; 
ol  the  Fraokish  troop),  an  Edeaian  nurik,  John,  bisbi^  a 
IJirrin  (d.  1161),  btougbl  down  upon  faiaueU  tbe  iHnit  Ind 
of  bishops.  Edessa  suffered  still  more  in  1 146  aSia  an  atter 
to  recover  it.  Churches  were  noi?  turned  into  noailuea  T 
consternation  produced  in  Europe  by  the  news  at  ha  talc  I 
to  "  the  Second  Crusade."  In  iiSi  it  feli  to  Salaulia,  wk 
nephew  recovered  it  when  it  had  temporarily  passed  (tj] 
to  the  sultan  of  RUm;  but  the  "  Eye  of  Mesopotamia  "  si 
recovered  the  brilliance  of  earlier  days.  The  namea  il  a 
tiihuted  to  Arabic  literature  are  unimportant.  By  timely  sr- 
render  (i  i6g)  il  escaped  the  suSerings  infiicted  by  EUttl  ci 
his  Uonguts  on  SarO^  (Baihebraeus.  Clmm.  Ami,,  Bcifltl  M 
486).  hloslaufl  describes  a  great  cupola  of  finely  woiked  soi 
atill  staniUng  by  a  couit  over  a  bundled  yatda  aqnaic  (i}ii- 
All  b.  Yaid  in  his  account  of  the  camp^pu  o(  1\m^,  wbi 
redurtd  Mesopotamia  in  139J,  still  calls  the  d^  (Mas)  ftabi 
In  163T,  when  Amuiath  IV.  conquered  BagdU  and  ancad 
Mesopotamia,  it  possod  finaUy  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Twix  ^ 
whom  it  is  called  Uifa. 

Tki  Uodtm  Tffwn.—Urii  lies  northeast  of  the  NiBnad  Di^ 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  strengthened  by  square  tov^it 
dislancca  of  1S-30  steps,  probably  dating  in  its  prete&t  ccadna  , 
from  medieval  Mahommedan  limes.  On  a  height  in  a  cana 
[owardi  the  west,  overtopping  the  town  by  joa-aoo  ft.,  an  ih 

columna>  known  as  "  the  Thnne  of  NimiM."  Ia  tkc  hiiin 
betsreen  this  height  and  the  town  rise  two  sprbkga  wliicfc  few 
poods,  the  farther  removed  of  which  from  the  cttadd  is  bm 
as  Birket  al-Kballl,  doubtless  the  Callirilioe  of  tte  dKks: 
writers,  and  contains  the  sacied  fish,  estimated  by  J.  S.  BwUst 
ham  at  90,000.  and  the  nearer  as  'Ain  Zalkha  iLe.  g-.y.""-.  Ik 
wife  of  Fotiphar).  On  the  north  edge  of  the  Uikea  atEkiS 
(see  plan  in  Sachau,  p.  197)  is  the  girat  mosque  ol  Abeakia. 
the  interioi  of  which  is  described  by  J.  S.  Buckingbam  ITiwdi 
pp.  log.iio).  Diagonally  oppoailctbeniotiiuc  IB  a  bauscwiikt 
square  lower,  which  is  loolly  believed  to  occupy  tbe  plux  ol  ik 
famoua  ancient  sdiooL  The  watm  oi  the  two  poali  make  the 
way  in  a  single  stream  louihwanla  out  of  the  loim.  Ttic  mb 
dangerous  stream  Daifln  (Za^rir)  no  longer  flow*  tonth*^ 
through  the  town,  but  cndrdea  it  on  tha  north  and  ettal  la  ise 
channd  ol  the  old  moat.  This  atrcam,  now  oiled  Kaia  Knjaa 
and  the  other  are  eihansted  in  the  inigatlan  ol  the  ■antis 
lying  south-east  of  the  town,  except  whan  fnllei  than  asul. 
when  Ibey  reach  the  Ballb,  Not  tei  east  ol  the  aaowi  put  a 
the  largest  buiMing  in  the  town,  the  recent  Annenian  CR^Kisi 
cathedral,  whose  American  bells  were  first  heard  duiiag  Sachaa'< 
visit  in  iS7«.  About  tfiemiddleaf  the  towa  is  the latgeMBoaqK 
Ula  GamI  (parts  oi  it  probably  pre-Islamic).  which  probrnJu^ 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Christian  church  reckoaed  by  the  an; 
Hahommedan  writers  aa  one  of  the  woiulflra  ol  the  wotld-  if 
the  baiaar,  which  Ilea  between  Ibe  chief  moMiue  Bad  the  sacml 
pool,  and  contains  several  street^  are  dilplayid  not  oalj  tk 
native  woollen  stu0s,  pottery  and  silver  work,  but  alsoa  mu^ 
able  variety  of  European  goods,  especially  cloth  stuffs.  Ih 
"         ■  yellow  leai^ 
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are  wdl  built  ol  stone.  The  autjkirts  are  ocnpfcd  by  adn 
gardens,  vineyards  and  mulberry  plantations.  The  fertile  pba 
south  of  the  town  is  noted  for  ita  wheat  and  fine  paattiK.  1t> 
dinute  is  healthy  eicepl  In  summer;  the  "  Aleppo  butm  ' 
(see  BiCD«D,  vilayet),  a  painful  boil,  is  common.  The  itel' 
hdghts  Muth  and  west  of  the  town,  whence  the  buildios  maicn 
is  largelyobtained,  are  full  of  natural  and  artificial  cav«n]a.ecci 
used  as  dwdliogs,  doislert  and  graves,  where  are  moat  ol  ilx 

'  ISctum  in  Burkitt,  Baitr  Etsl.  CirUI,.  frontlipieee:  P-SXi  1 
uviii.  151  l.lj.  ft  Harris.  T^^HiHa/yrniH. 
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>  publabo)  by  StchsH,  who  alw  visilcd  and  dcKribd 
(pp.  lat'lct)  the  [Mr  YB'qOb.  narty  Iwo  houra  disUint. 

Urfa  i>  the  capilal  of  a  sanink  ol  Iheumc  name,  in  Ihc  viltyel 
of  Aleppo.  The  papulation  ms  aiinatcti  by  OiivLci  in  i7q« 
ai  lo.oco  lo  24,00a,  by  Buckingham  at  50,000,  by  Chcmik  in 
iSjj  al  flo.ooo.  by  Sachau  in  1879  at  50,000,  in  Baedeter'j 
Handbook  In  i^oA  >(  jcooo.  Vke-Consul  Fiiimauiice  ui'l 
Ihal  bcloie  December  iSas  it  oas  close  on  6j,ooo,  of  whain  about 
10,000  were  Armfnlan,  jooo  or  4000  Jicobilcj,  Syrian-Catholic, 
Creek  Cat  ho  lie,  Maranitts  and  Jews,  and  the  remaining  40,000 
Tiirkiih,  Kurdian  and  Arab  Mahommedans.  Two  baibargiu 
miuicia  occurred  on  (be  iSth  and  iqth  of  October  and  the 
i8Ih  and  igth  of  December  iSgs;  lib  Aimenian  familiet  were 
abulutely  wiped  out.  He  beKivcs  Ibit  8000  Armeniani  perished 
in  the  second  masucre.  The  Deutacbc  Orienl-Miuion  hai  lu 
chief  >cal  in  Urfa.  and  there  hive  loi  yean  been  American  and 
French  miBuons.    The  German  have  an  orphanage  with  joo 
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EDTO.  in  Coptic  Albd.  a  toim  of  Upper  Egypt,  484  rn.  S.S.E. 
of  CiEro  bj  rail,  on  ihe  W.  bank  of  the  Kile,  the  railway  station 
being  on  Ihe  opposite  side  of  lb*  river.  Pop.  (1907)  19,761. 
The  inhabitants  manulacture  earthenware,  which  finds  ready 
aaleailihreugh  Egypt.  The  ancient  Alba  ( /I  ^finD^ii«opw) 
vn»  capital  of  Ihc  second  nome  of  Upper  Egypt,  The  great 
undalone  temple  is  practicnily  complete  (see  AantrncTtrBE: 
EcyfO.  Il  was  built  on  Ihe  site  of  an  earlier  struciure  entirely 
in  the  lime  of  (he  Ptolemies.  The  central  part  of  the  buUdmg, 
begun  by  Ptolemy  III.  Euergelts  In  137  b.c,  vas  hniihcd  by 
hii  sucteswt  In  111;  ibe  portico,  court,  pylons  and  surrounding 
wall  were  added  by  Ftokmy  Euergctes  n,,  Soter  II.  and 
Aleiandet  I.i  but  the  decoration  was  not  finished  till  57  B.C. 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysus.  The  god  eif  AtbO 
wis  a  form  of  Honu  (Apalki)  as  the  sun-god;  ha  moU  char- 
Bclerisllc  representation  It  as  the  disk  of  Ihc  sun  with  outspread 
wings,  to  often  seen  ovct  (he  doors  of  shrines,  al  the  top  of 
ilelae,  &c.  In  Ihe  temple,  where  he  is  often  figured  as  a  falcon- 
'     '    mociated  wilh  Hathor  of  Dendera  and  Ihc 
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child  Hancmteus. 

See  Bacdrkn-'aEjo^l  Ed,  Nai 

KDQAR  (EaDCAR),  king  oF  the  English  (<M4-9T5).  «•  I 
youngir  ion  of  Edmund  the  Hagnificenl  and  £II^u.    A*  o 
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as  955  he  signed  a  chsrtei  of  his  uncle  Eadred.  and  in  95J  the 
Mercian  iwblcs,  dbcoatented  with  the  rule  of  his  elder  tuother 
Ewlwig,  made  bim  king  of  England  north  ol  the  Thamn.  On 
Ihe  dealh  of  his  brother  in  October  954  Edgar  became  king  of 
a  united  England.  Jnnnodutely  on  his  accession  to  Che  throne 
of  Merda  Edgar  recalled  St  Dunstan  frem  eiile  and  bestowed 
on  him  Gnl  the  bisfaopiic  of  Worcealer,  and  then  Ihil  of 
London.  In  9&1  Dunstan  wis  Iraiulaled  to  Canleiiiury,  and 
ihnughout  Edgar's  reign  be  was  his  chief  adviser,  and  10 
him  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 


The 


eign  of  Edgar  was  somewhat  uneventful,  bul  ti 
HI  clearly-  his  ecclesiastical  policy  and  his 


I  things 


in  Ihe  hands  ol  Ihc  seculBr  priests  or  coHoniti,  whose  life  snd 
discipline  alike  seem  to  have  been  extremely  lax.  In  this  reform 
Edgar  was  helped  not  only  by  St  Donstan  but  also  by  Oswald 
of  Won»tcr  and  ,«lhetwold  of  Wlndiester.     The  priests  of  thi 

re  replaced  by  monks,  and  in  monastic  dfsciplini 
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chroniclers)  eight  kings,  including  the  kings  of  ScslUuid  and 
Strathclyde,  plighted  their  faith  thai  they  would  be  Ihe  king'* 
fellow-worken  on  sia  and  land.  The  hlilorlcal  truth  of  ihli 
story  has  been  much  questioned ;  then  teems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  it  i)  true  In  ils  iDaln  outlines,  though  wo  need  not  accept 
the  details  (bout  Edgar's  having  been  lowcd  en  the  Dee  by 
eight  kings. 

Two  isohited  and  uneiiplalned  Inddenta  are  also  rccoided  In 
the  chmnictc:  first,  the  ravaging  of  Wcttmoilaad  by  the 
Scandinavum  Tbored,  son  of  Cunnere,  in  967;  and  second,  the 
ravaging  of  Thanet  by  Edgar's  own  command  in  970. 

Edgar's  death  took  place  In  the  year  975,  and  he  was  buried  at 
Glastonbury.  By  his  vigorous  rule  and  his  statesmanlike  policy 
Edgar  won  Ihe  approval  of  his  people,  and  In  Ihe  Saxon  chronick 
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id  for 


Edgar 


of  the  EniUsh  Sect. 
is  love  of  peace,  aad 
by  elGcicnt  adminislnlion  he  secured  it. 

Edgar  lonned  an  irregidar  union  in  061  with  Wulfthylh,  an 
inmaU)  of  the  convenl  at  Wilton,  who  bore  him  a  daughter 
Eadgyth.  He  next  married  iClhelllEil,  "the  whin  duck," 
daughter  of  Earl  Ordmzr,  who  bore  him  ■  •on.  afterwards 
known  as  Edward  the  Martyr,  nnally  he  was  untied  to 
.Clfthryili,  daughter  of  Earl  Ordgat,  who  became  the  nolher 
of  the  £lhellng  Edmund  (d.  q7i)  and  of  ^(belred  Ifa« 
Unready. 
ADTHoarnaS.— JUnrn  CWauli  (ed.  Hummcr'and  Carle.  Oxford). 

-'  ■■-    ---■  OnoniiU  (Uianriatnlila:  ami-  of  Ytit.i  ■ 

--     '  "Imeibury,  C 


Stubbs.  H 


SeriH) ;  WiUiam  of  Malmcibury,  Ctaa  rifw  (ed. 

Sciin);  Din:h,  Corlularitm  SaxeHiium.  vol.  ili.  rlos. 

t.irlvnrunn.  A.-S.  Law!,  i.  [92.116:  "  Florence  of 

I.);E.W-Robcrtion,ifulfri(iiJ  Eiafi, 


K-Mw.) 


BIKIAK,  or  Euioai  {e.  iojo-<.  i 

Ironside,  by  hia  wife  A^thi,  a  kinswoman  of  the  emperor 
Henry  II,,  and  wis  born  probably  in  Hungary  some  time  befoi« 
1057,  Ihe  year  ol  his  lather's  death.  Aflcr  the  death  of  Harold 
in  10A6,  Archbishop  Aldrcd  and  Ihe  citijcns  of  London  desired 
10  make  him  king,  but  on  Ihc  advance  of  William,  Edgar  ind 
his  supporters  nude  Iheic  submission.  In  loig,  slier  the  failure 
ol  Ihe  first  rising  of  the  north,  Edgir  iMired  lo  Scotloild.  when 
his  sister  Uaigaret  mairied  the  Scottish  king.  Ualcoln  CaamolT. 
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opposing  cavaliyi  he  wu  chnrLcd  by 


Nm  ycu  be  Rtnmed  (o  uk(  part  in  (he  Kcand  riling,  but, 
thb  ptoving  oa  more  succesiru]  ihan  the  Bnt.  be  igain  look 
refuge  in  ScotUnd.  Id  1074  he  went  (o  Normindy  ind  made 
peace  with  William.  In  ibe  ilniegle  between  Henry  L  and 
Robert  o[  Normandy,  Edgar  lided  with  the  latter.  He  wax 
taken  priwner  U  the  battle  ol  Tinchebrai  in  1106,  bul  was 
■ubscqucnlly  released.  The  date  of  hii  death  i>  uncertain,  bul 
he  was  (mainly  dtve  about  1135. 

BDOECUMBE.  or  Edcecohbe,  the  name  of  a  cckbiated  w«C 
of  England  family,  lakrn  from  iIk  manor  of  EdKccumbe  in 
Cornwall.  Oiwof  iUeaiUer  mcmbcn  wu  Sir  Richard  Edgecunibe 
(d.  14S0I.  who  was  doccadcd  from  *  Richard  Edgccumbe  <rha 
Bouiijhtd  during  the  reign  ol  Edwird  I.  Richanl  was  a  member 
of  parliament  in  1467;  afterwards  he  joined  Henry,  eail  of  Rieh. 
tnond,  in  Brittany,  returned  wiih  Lhe  earl  10  Englr  ' 
al  Bosworth,  where  he  waiknighled.  ~Hc  rcceivi 
from  Henry,  now  King  Heilry  VII.,  who  alio  vnl 
to  Scotland,  (0  Ireland  and  to  Brillany,  and  he  i 
on  the  Slh  o[  September  1480.  Hit  un  and  ma 
Edgecumbe.  went  to  France  with  Henry  VIII.  in 
he  died  on  the  i4Ihof  Auguil  ijjohelelt  nilhot 
Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe  (1400-1561),  a  cultured 
man,  who  is  celebrated  Ihiough  Richard  Ca 
XuKnAmnic  o/  Sir  Rkkard  EJgccKiKbe.  Sir  Ricnara  s  eldest 
•on,  Picn  or  t^cr  Edgecumbe  <i5jG-i£o7).  wai  a  member  o( 
parliament  under  EKmbeih  [or  about  thirty  years. 

Another  lamous  member  of  thb  family  was  Richard,  iit  baron 
Edgecumbe  <t6Sa-i7sa),  a  w«  of  Sir  Richaid  Edgecumbe. 
Educated  at  Triniiy  College.  Cambridge,  he  was  sutceuWely 
memberolparliament  lor  St  Germans,  Flympton  and  LoslwlLhiel 


and  fought 

were  often  spent  in  the  house  ol  the  ecce«lk  Thoma*  Day,  Iv 

ch  rewards 

whom  she  entertained   a  genuine  mpcct.     Sbc    hul    n-i* 

onemnds 

at  Moriaii 

Ireland,  among  whom  were  the  leamd  Lord  LonBfoed.  wk« 

[.  Sir  Piers 

daughter,    "  Kilty  "    Pskenhsm,    became    later     ducbcas  i( 

Wellington.  Lady  Moira  at  Castle  Forbes,  «d  Mui>-a  «c. 

MatE>rel  Ruaton.  at  Black  Caslk.     She  gained  a  irM-btal 

hoqii  table 

ijperience  of  the  Irish  peasantry  by  acting  a*   ber   EalbD-i 

s  f  fioidfy 

Edeecumbe  was  . 


loltt 


iccilor  of  Ih 


was  paymastcr^gcnerul  for 
duchy  of  Lancaster  in  174J. 
iiiiniui  louowcr  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
e  managed  the  electioni  foe  the  Cornish 
boroughs,  and  his  elevation  la  the  peerage,  which  took  place  in 
174],  was  designed  to  picvenl  him  from  giving  evidence  about 
Walpolc's  eipenditutc  of  (he  secret  service  money.  He  died  on 
the  iind  of  November  17JS.  His  ion  and  succeasor,  Richard, 
'  71^1161).  was  comptroller  of  the  royal  house. 


hold,  a 


:mber  ol  pi 


Horace  Walpole,  "  Dick  Edgecumbe  " 
loth  of  May  1761. 

Edgecumbe's  brother,  George,  is(  earl  of  Mount  EdgccumI 
(1711-1701).  was  a  naval  ofhccr  who  law  a  great  deal  of  sctvi 
during  the  Seven  Years'  Wat.    Succeeding  ID  ihc  barony  on  i, 

of  Ihe  roylJ  household;  he  was  created  Viscount  MuuDt-Ed| 
Edgecumbe  in  ija^.    Hedii 


ie  4th  ol 


is  only  u 


t!  (1764-iajfl),  the  ■ncesiw  of  the  present 
tarl  and  the  author  of  Uiaital  Rrmimuinca  afanOdA  nalaa. 
He  died  on  the  ifitfa  of  September  (8^4.  Hia  son,  Ernest 
Augustus,  the  3rd  earl  (1707-1961),  wrote  EilraiaJramJimrHali 
hpl  diaing  tia  Rmlatiina  at  Kimu  and  Palrrma. 

BDOB  HIU,  an  deviled  ridge  in  Warwickshire.  England, 
neat  the  border  of  Oifordsbire.  The  north-western  face  is  an 
abrupt  escaipmenl  of  the  lias,  and  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is 
almost  itvcl  for  nearly  1  m.,  at  a  height  somewhat  eincding 
70a  ft.  The  escaipmenl  oveclooki  a  licb  lowland  watend  by 
Mriami  tributary  10  the  Avon;  the  gcolle  eastern  ikrpe  sends 
III  waters  l»  (he  Cberwell.  and  the  lidge  thus  forms  pan  of  the 
dividebelweenthebailns  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames.  Edge 
Kill  gave  name  to  the  lint  battle  of  tbe  Great  RcbeUfon  (f.i.), 
loughl  on  the  ijrd  of  October  164'-  Charles  I.,  marching  on 
London  from  the  nocth.wcst,  waa  here  met  by  the  parliamentary 

were  posted  on  the  hill 


king  to  give 


he  adva 
lanbuiy. 

EDOEWORTB,  NARIA  (r7G7-iS4«).  Iiiib  novrStt,  h^ 
hiid  end  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  LoveU  Eilcewoifk  (fi' 
nd  hit  first  wife,  Anna  Maria  EIns.  wu  bom  in  ihr  Iiiibi  i    \ 
ler  Diatemal  grandparents  at  Black  Bourton,  TtrfnrrlTlMT.  ■    I 
he  111  of  January  1767.    Her  early  efforts  in  fidioa  wnc  <(  1    ' 
ufhciently  melodmmatic  charaeteri  for  she  re 
ler  schoolgirl  compositions,  in  which  Ihe  hero  wi 
(  the  dried  skin  taken  fioni  a  dead  man's  laa 


period,  and  Maria's  letters,  always  gay  and  tu 
light  ol  their  iniiedes  ind  ihelr  real  perils. 

Mr  Edgcwoiih  encouraged  his  diughicr's  litecuy  inslinai. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  la  regard  his  influence  over  UaiH'i 
work  as  altogether  deplorable,  but  against  the  disadrsBtaga 

undoubtedly  derived  from  his  powerful  mind.  Her  6ii(  puhbi- 
lion  was  a  plea  for  female  education,  Ltiiin  |>  Littrmrf  IMia 
(1795),  and  in  1706  appeared  the  collection  of  uotici  knawa  a 
r^  Parenl't  ^niiMiif  (ind  cd..  6  vols.,  lEIoa),  an  nnptBoiaiBg 
lille  which  was  not  chosen  by  the  author.  The  aioiics  had  hea 
submitted  ai  Ihey  *ete  written  10  the  juvenile  colics  oi  the 
Edgewonh  nursery.  They  were  thcrelore  chDdtm's  aoria 
for  children,  even  though  Ihe  monis  were  Mr  Edgnscnhi 
In  i7o3  Mr  Edgeworth't  fourth  marriage  ihrcateneei  Ihc  lanilj 
harmuny,  bul  Maria  soon  becanie  a  close  friend  o(  bcr  if^ 

junction  with  her  lather,  who  also  collaboraled  with  het  la  t^ 
£iioy  m  Irish  Built  (iSoiJ-  Mils  Edgewonh's  first  wiU 
CmOi  XactrcHl.  an  Hibcmiiui  Tali  lahMjiem  Facti.  ami  firm 
Ikt  Uaniwrl  if  lla  Iriik  Squirts  bt/ire  Ot  year  ijBt,  wu  wnia 
without  her  lather's  supervision,  and  appeared  anoiyinoialT 
in  iSoo.  It  is  Ihc  story  of  an  Irish  estate  and  iu  owncn.  tic 
Rackrcnti.  as  lold  by  Tbidy,  the  stewtid.  Iu  uiccea  n 
immediate,  ind  1  second  ediiian  soon  appeared  with  ihc  antbsr'f 
name.  Perhaps  because  of  the  ibsena  of  RichanI  Loni 
Edgeworth's  cs-opeittion.  the  book  is  the  most  naiuol  ami 
vigorous  of  her  novels.  The  course  ol  the  story  is  ikm  olicnil 
to  suit  any  moral,  and  Ihe  penonaga  appear  10  be  dia« 
immediately  from  the  natives  of  Edgewonhslowii,  ihousli 
Miss  Edgcttorth  asserts  Ihal  Doly  Thady  himself  waa  an  actual 
portrait.  In  her  rcalisLic  piciutcs  of  Irish  pcuoiu  Ule  stc 
opened  up  a  new  vein  in  Gctioo,  and  even  il  the  utiQucKioEiaUc 
eiccilcnccs  of  CaslU  Ractrnd  were  lest,  il  would  stiU  be  a  nete- 
wonhy  book.  In  the  "  General  Preface  "  to  the  i8»q  edition  d 
his  novelsSir  Waller  Seotl.writingof  the  publication  of  IC«it<o, 
says:  "I  felt  that  lomclhing  might  be  attempted  for  my  on 
country,  of  the  same  kind  with  thai  which  Misa  Edgeworth  ■ 
fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland,"  and  in  the  "  Poalscriin. 
which  should  have  been  a  prclice,"  in  the  original  cditkm  d 
H'axrjEfy,  he  describes  bisaimas  bcing"in  some  distant  degree  ta 
emulate  the  admirable  Irisb  poilrails  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  * 
dilTeient  fioni  the  'Teagues'  and  'dear  joys'  wba  10  lon^ 
wilh  Ihe  most  pcriect  family  resemblance  10  each  other.  ocn^aEd 
Ihe  drama  and  the  noveL"  Belindo  (1801)  b  a  lodely  DOtil. 
and  one  ol  her  best  books.    Mr  Sainlsbuty  thinks  thai  Ui> 


dI  the  carlicM  10 


[eakwithlhetndilloi 


EDGEWORTH.  R.  L. 


and  bhnUnc.  Vml  TtUi  /v  Kmiiif  Paflt  (j  vob,)  ud 
ftfrfjlOMU,  which  induded"  Huiy  inij  Lucy."  "RaHoioDd" 
Mod  "  Ftank."  appeutd  in  iBoi. 

In  ttot  (be  Ed|cwerths  mnt  abKud,  fint  lo  Bruncli  and 
tlwa  (0  Paib.  They  bad  already  cannciionf  in  Tam  Ihrough 
tbcir  kinunan,  the  ibM  Henri  Allen  Edgenorth  dt  Finnont, 
who  was,  however,  then  in  eiile.  They  mci  all  the  noubilitics 
Id  Faria,  and  Maria  lefuKd  an  oStr  of  marriage  from  ■  Swcdi&h 
med   Edelcranlt.    Allbough  Lumfrt,  not  published 


mil  foui 


laste,  ibe  apparently  remained  Lhen  i 

her  ilepmolher  thou^l  olherwiic,  ajul  maintairKd  that  ahc 
•uffeted  leverely  (or  her  dcciiion  lUimnr,  i.  i*«).  Reluming 
W  Edieworlhitown,  Uia  Edgeworth  raumcd  het  wiiling, 
which  wu  always  done  in  the  roonu  conunonly  uacd  by  Ihc  whole 
family.  PtfiJar  TnU,  vu  published  in  1S04.  and  Tht  Undcm 
CnuUa  in  the  ume  year;  Iteaora  in  i&]6^  and  In  iSog  the 
finl  xriti  of  TaUi  af  FviiiniiUi  Lije,  three  volumes  containing 
"  Ennui,"  "  Madame  de  Heuiy,"  "  Almcria,"  "  The  Dun  "  and 
"  Manonivring  "i  the  Kcond  series  (j  vols-,  iSi>}  included 
"The  Absentee,"  one  of  her  best  tales,  which  was  ori^nally 
ijeiigned  as  a  play,  "Vivian"  and  "  Emilic  de  Coulangei." 

London,  and  hcrucidy  was  much  aou^l  after.    IVhen  Wamliy 
was  published,  Miu  Ldgcwonh  received  a  copy  from  the  pub- 
liihera,  ind  al  once  recognized  ihe  authorship.    She  wrote  a 
long  letter  of  ipprcclai  ion  (ijrd  of  Ociobei  1814)  lo"  Ihe  author 
of  ICiKrffy,"  mhich  she  began  with  the  phrase  aul  SCBim, 
disMml.  but  ihe  letter  was  merely  acknowledged  by  the  p 
lisheis.     Ptlrtmitf  (4  vols.,  1814),  the  lonseit  of  her  nov 
and  Harrin(lBn,claIi,u«10rHBnJ,alaU  (j  vols.,  1817) compi 
(he  llil  of  the  work*  which  received  wbai  her  father  called 

After  his  death  in  1817  M iss  Edgevorth  occupied  henellw 
completing  hb  Uemain,  which  wen  published  In  i8n>.    1 
book  was  the  eicuse  lor  an  attack  on  Mr  Edgeworth's  rcputai 
In  the  July  number  ol  the  Qtuitltrly  Rain,  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  had  the  courage  10  leave  unread.  Her  life  al  Edgcwoilhs- 
tonn  was  varied  by  visiis  to  London,  to  Loid  Lansdowne  at 
Bowood,  Wllllhire.  10  the  Misses  Sneyd  in  Slaflocdsbire,  and  lo 
many  other  friends.    In  iBioshewaaapiIn  in  Paiis,  and  in  1813 
she  speni  a  happy  foMnighi  with  ihe  Scolis  at  Abbotsfoid. 
In  iSij  Scoit  went  lo  EdgewonhsKum,  and  Ibeir  relations  were 
always  cordial. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  produclioo  was  less  after  her  lather's 
death!  Sequels  to"  Rosamond,""  Frank,""  Harry  and  Lucy  " 
in  the  £arfy  Ltani  were  published  In  iBai-iSsj.  Ctmic 
Diamas  appeared  in  1817,  and  Hdm  in  1S34.  She  worked  lo 
Ihe  last,  and  in  1S46  laboured  strenuously  for  Ihe  telicl  of  the 
lamincMiicken  Irish  peasants.  She  died  on  Ihe  iind  ol  May 
1840. 

distinguished  by  good  sense. 


ong  point 


■rally  m 


iccessfu 


in  tales  than  in  lengthy  novels.  The  vivacity  of  h«  di 
b  eitraordinsry:  and  in  them  her  characters  reveal  ihcmielves 
in  the  most  natural  way  pouible.  Her  books  are  character' 
studies  rather  than  inienKly  interesting  namtlves.  Sobriety 
of  judgnieni  b  seen  Ihrovghoul^  and  pinion,  romann  and 
poetry  rarely,  if  ever 

•nd  10  tearh  fashionable  society  by  saiiridng 
idle  and  woHdIy,    She  eipressly  calls  some  of  her  w 

the  hemic  virtues  give  pUee  to  pmdence,  indusi 
and  awcetnesa  ol  temper.    Thi 
■hdning  emotioni  or  lumultuc 
il  b  imuikable  he 


rial  which  does  n 
But  the  Ireshnna  of  her  : 
Hvdji  dialoHues.  oripniiily 
Myls  render  li  quilt  possib 


»sighl  i, 


KDQEWOKtH,  BICHABD  LOTBLL  {r744-iBiT),  British 
writer,  was  bom  at  Bath  on  ibe  31EI  of  May  1744.  The  greater 
part  of  his  tile,  however,  was  spent  at  Edgeworthtown.or 
Edgeworlhstown,  in  the  couniy  of  Longford,  Irdand,  where  the 
Edgcwonh  family  had  been  settled  lor  upwards  of  rjo  years. 
He  was  of  gentle  blood— his  lather  being  the  son  ol  Colonel 
Francu  Edgcworlh,  and  hb  mnlhcr,  Jane  Lovell,  being  the 
daughter  ol  Samuel  Lovell,  a  Welsh  judge.    Richard's  mother 

le  lor  mechanical  science.  Hie  Rev.  Patrick 
I  him  in  Lilye's  Laliu  Crammai — an  oRice  he 
[or  Goldsmith,  who  was  bom  on  the  property 
hs — and  hb  public  education  began,  in  August 
ml  (t  Warwick.  He  subsequently  attended 
I,  then  tepuled  the  besl  in  Inland;  and,  after 
HITS  at  a  school  in  Longford,  enmed  Triniiy 
in  April  1761.  bul  was  tranilerred  lo  Corpus 
Oiloid,  in  October  of  the  same  year.  While 
■till  at  college,  he  made  a  ruirawgy  match,  nariylng  al  Greina 
Cre*n,  Anna  Maria,  one  ol  Ihe  daughien  ol  Paul  Deis  of  Black 
Bouilon,  Onlordshire,  an  old  friend  of  hb  father.  His  eldest 
•on  wu  bom  belon  Edgcworth  reached  his  twentieth  birthday, 
and  hb  diughiet  Maria  in  1767. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  hb  son.  he  and  his  wife  went  lo 
EdgewDtthsiown,  hut  in  176;  they  look  a  house  at  Hare  Hatch. 
near  Maidenhead.     Edgcwonh  dev.      '         ■-.-■-- 


Hughes  iniilatet 
also  performed  I 
of  the  Edgewort 
1 751.  in  a  sch 
Drogheds  schm 
spending  two  y. 
College,  Dublin, 


ind  edilH 


ilemptto 


itabjish 
.  1*4).    He 


.    In  the  pursuit  ol  his  a 


LichBeld.  where  he  met  Anna  Seward, 
Sneyd,  His  home  was  now  at  Hare 
:r  he  endeavoured  to  eduaje  his  son 
1  eipbined  in  Rouucau't 


u  led  hi 
i-  j;<l- 


vltilcd  Erasmus  Darwin 
and  her  cousin.  Ho 
Hatch,  in  Berkshire 


later  life,  however,  the  ill-si 

same  time  he  kept  terms  at  the  Temple,  snd  formed  the  greatest 
friendship  ol  hb  life  wilh  Thomas  Day,  the  author  ol  Sandjord 
and  Uerlm,  which  was  written  at  Edgeworth's  suggestton.  In 
1760,  on  the  death  of  hb  father,  he  gave  up  the  idea  ol  being  a 
barrister:  but,  instead  of  immcdiaiely  stilling  on  his  Irish 
estate,  he  spent  a  considcmble  lime  in  England  and  France, 
mainly  In  Day's  company.  In  Lyons,  when?  he  resided  lor  about 
iwo  yean,  he  took  an  active  part  in  Ihe  management  of  public 
works  intended  to  lum  Ihe  course  o(  the  Rhone.  He  was 
summoned  lo  Engl.md  by  the  diiath  of  hb  wife  (March  1773). 
with  whom  he  was  far  from  happy.  Edgeworth  hurried  lo 
Lichfield.  10  Dr  Erasmus  Darwin's,  and  at  once  declared  his 
paasion  lor  Honors  Sneyd.  which  had  been  Ihe  cause  of  hb  flight 
to  France  two  years  before.     Miss  Sneyd  had  been  the  obteci 

not  submisiive  enough  to  please  him.  She  had  other  suitors, 
among  them  the  unfortunate  Maior  Andrf.  She  married 
Edgeworth  (July  '77]).  and  alter  residing  al  Edgcwon hstown 
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(April  17S0),  racamnunding  ho  hinbani 
Eliiabelh^  and  Ihcy  were  iciuilly  murii 

Id  i7SiEdeewotthretuni«d  to  Irdand,  determined  I 


Up  to 


chadier 


There 


UEdgewo 


hi.  own  .lor. 

his  daughler,  who  open*  wlib  >  length]'  panegyric  on  her  father 
a.  a  model  landlord  (Wmwi,  il.  11-36).  In  1785  be  was 
■suciated  with  olhcra  in  founding  the  RoyaJ  Irish  Academy^ 
and,  during  the  two  wcceedijig  years,  nuchanic.  and  agricuIluR 
occupied  most  of  his  lime.  In  Octobei  1739  hi.  Iriend  Day  was 
fc^ted  hy  a  (all  from  hii  horse,  ind.thia  trial  wai  won  followrd 
by  the  loB  of  hi.  daughter  Ilooora,  who  had  just  reached  hei 
BCteenth  year.  In  1741  the  heaJlh  of  one  ef  Edgevorlh's  »ni 
took  him  to  Clilton,  where  he  reniained  wilh  hi.  famUy  [or  about 
two  yean,  reluming  In  1794  to  EdGeworthBtown.  Iietand  «a., 
■I  that  lime,  harassed  by  Internal  distutbanca.  and  threats  of  a 
French  invison,  and  Bdgiwonh  olTertd  to  establish  telegraphic 

This  offer  was  declined.  A  full  eeeouni  o£  the  matter  bgiven  In 
Edpwoith'i  i^ler  ta  Lord  Clarlmant  an  lit  Tditroph;  and  his 
■ppantus  Is  eiplaincd  in  an  "  Euay  on  the  art  of  Conveying 
Swift  and  Secret  Inleliigence,"  published  In  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Traniaaiinu  o{  Ikt  Snyal  ItUh  Acaditny.  In  the  autumn 
ol  1J9;  the  third  Mrs  Edgcwoiih  dial. 

Pnaial  Educalait  (1798)  was  written  in  collaboration  v.ilh 
his  daughter  Maria,  and  embodied  the  eipcrience  of  the  authors 
Id  dealing  viih  childieo.  "  So  conunenced."  uyi  Uiu  Edge- 
worth,  "  that  literary  partnership  which,  for  to  many  years,  was 
the  pride  and  joy  ol  my  life  "  {Utmtiri.  a.  i;c).  Thii  book, 
generally  regarded  as  old-fashioned,  has  a  real  value  In  the  history 
of  education.  Mi  Edgeworlh's  interest  in  the  subject  had  been 
inspired  by  the  iludy  of  Rousseau  and  by  his  friendship  with 
—  ~  "he  went  beyond  RouiKau,  who  dcvdoped 


a  Sncyd)  began  Ihi 
led  patiently  by  thi 


a  foimidabli 


process.    The  Edgcworths  brought  a  scienl 

wDih.    The  second  Mia  £dge«i>rlh  (Honoi 

colIccLion  of  actual  eiamplcs  of  convers 

children  and  iheir  elders.    This  was  contlni 

writers  o(  the  book;  and  Iheir  reasonings  were  thus  lounaed 

on  an  accurate  record  of  childish  methods  of  Ihoughl.    They 

deprtcaitd  especially  any  measoiea  that  interrupted  the  child's 

own  chain  of  reasoning.    The  chapters  on  special  subjccu  of 

study,  chionology.  geometry,  tic.,  were  written  by  Richard 

Lovell  Edgewanh;  those  on  toys,  on  rewards  and  punishiaenis, 

OD  Lemper.  Arc.  by  hi.  daughter-^ 

In  179S  Edgeworth  married  Miss  Beaufort,  and  was  dcctcd 
K.p.  lor  the  borough  of  St  John's  Town,  Longford.  The 
year,  too,  saw  a  hostile  landing  of  Iho  Frci 
rebellion;  and  (or  a  short  time  the  Edgeworini  looa 
Longford.  Tho  nintcr  of  1801  they  spent  in  Paris. 
the  government  accepted  his  telegraphic  apparatus 
inrtallatlon.  wai  lefl  incompleU  when  the  fear  of  invi 
past.  In  1801  appeared  the  Eisaytnlriik  BuTfibyMi 
Edgeworth;  and  in  i3o6  Edgewotlh  was  elected  a  ir 
the  board  of  commissIaneTs  Lo  inquire  into  Irish  education.  Fium 
1S07  III!  i9oQ  much  ol  his  time  was  spent  on  mechanical  expcri- 
mcnts  and  In  writing  the  slory  of  his  life.  In  iSoS  ■ppeaicd 
iyg/eiiwndl  £<fiicaJisn,  and  In  1S13  his  £iiay  oil  lAc  Coi 
»/  J(«Kfi  amf  Ca"iog«.  He  died  on  the  ijih  of  Jii 
■nd  ma  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  Edgenorthstowi 

Manyo(  Edgeworth'.  works  were  suggested  byhi.iad  (or  the 
education  of  hi.  own  children.  Such  were  Patlry  Eiplaitud  jor 
VoMnt  Pati*  (>8oi).  RtadintI  in  PaHry  (1816),  '  "  '■  ' 
"  ■       'unpublished). andthepartsofEjrfyieiMiir 


by  him.    His  speeches  in 
published ;  and  numerous 
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One  of  hi.  daugfacers  by  ka 


:  ilrmtirt  g/  Ric\ari  Z^neU  Edtrwcrti,  Ei{..  htrm  by  bin] 
included  by  hii  daugtiicr,  Maria  Edgeiiwlb^a  vofi,  1^ 

"vi^'flr  hira."  RrtKirJ  LmUEd^u^itag6if^<Ku^^i3% 


have  appeared  Ir 

oJUuRByallrii. 

Jeianal.    The  story  at  nu  earl] 

entertaining  a.  the  cootinuatio 

diaseetalion  and  more  incident 

first  marriage.  Anna  Maria,  mj 

the  mother  of  T.  L.  Bcddoes,  th: 

SecJtfi 
'id 
MnLioni 

BDOEWOKTH  DS  FUtllOHT,  RSHHT  ESSEX' (lT4S-iEer 
lait  confessor  id  Louis  XVI.,  was  Ihe  son  ol  Robcil  EdgewoTUi. 
rector  of  Edgewntthslown  in  Ireland,  bis  mother  being  a  gran: 
daughler  of  Archbishop  Ussher.  When  he  was  three  years  dl 
his  father  becirmc  a  Roman  Catholic,  resigned  his  living  Jii 
emigrated  lo  Toulouse,  where  the  boy  was  brought  up  by  tb 
Jesuits.  In  1769,  afici  Ids  father's  death,  he  went  to  I^ris  uh 
trained  (or  Ihe  priesthood.  On  taking  orders  he  aiaumsl  lie 
additional  surname  of  d<  Ficmont,  from  the  family  otaic  a 
Flrmounl  near  Edgewniihsiown.  Though  originally  sludyi^ 
with  a  view  lo  becoming  a  missionary,  he  decided  to  imih 
in  Paris,  devoting  himself  especially  10  the  Irish  snd  Eogiid 
Roman  Cslholics.  In  ij^i  he  became  confessot  to  the  prints 
Eliiabeth.sbterofLauisXVL.and  tamed  the  respect  evenol  llr 
jubj-cm/hKij  by  his  courage  and  devoiion.  By  Madame  Ellialrk 
he  was  recommended  to  the  ting  when  his  trial  wks  inipenine 
and  after  Louis'  condemnalion  lo  death  he  was  able  lo  obu3 

scallidd,  where  he  mominended  the  king  to  sLow  hit  buih 
to  be  tiedj  wilh  the  nords:  "  Sire,  In  this  new  oatngr  I  see  orlj 
the  lait  trait  of  resembhince  between  your  Majoty  Knd  the  Cot 
who  will  be  your  reward."  It  is  said  that  at  the  moment  o[i^ 
execution,  the  confeswr  uttered  the  celebrated  words:  "  ^ 
of  St  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven.*'  But  it  is  certalii  that  ]£r 
phrase  was  never  spoken.    The  abb*  himself  does  not  quote  i:. 

in  which  he  describes  the  death  of  IhC  king.  Mnnn:! 
Edgeworth  declared  lo  several  persons  who  ashed,  bim  iA*f-i 
II,  that  the  words  were  not  his.  In  spite  of  the  dinfo 
I.  Edgeworth  refused  to  leave  France  so  long  as  fe 


d  be  of  ai 


naged  t, 


succeeded  in  escapin 
und  in  Edinburgh. 


t  l«iglh,  in  1795,  fais  molV 

;  to  England,  carrying  wiih  Im 
lher,lheluturrKingCharlnX. 
He  afterwards  wenl  iriih  m 
)  at  Bbnkenburg  in  Brunswick, 
iccompany  him  to  Miltau,  wbec^ 
:  died  of  a  fever  contracted  wUi 

id  by  C,  S.  Edeewofth.  were  f'« 


ic  Elitabci 


leBo<A 


Mtmnin  at  kit  Lilt,  edited  by  T.  B.  Eneland.  in  Loiidon  in  1)1! 
See  J.  B.  A.  Hanel-a^ry.  JoHnuU  it  a  tKi  I'ax  ^iit.  &>c.  (pwa. 
iSi;^:A.  H.duO.dcUeauchcsae.  Vitde  tfadaaw  fluuto*  IPtn^ 
1S69J;  J.  C.  O.  de  Lacrcidle.  Piicii  *iiWrifu  it  la  lUwaltsia 


«  {Paris 


BDOREH  -  LEFFLBR,     AHHK     CHAHLOTT^    ducbea     a 

Cajanelio  (1840-1891),  Swedish  author,  daughter  of  tbe  maiki- 
maiiciaDProf.  CO.  Lefflcr.wssbornonthe  istol  October  i&n 
Her  first  volume  o(  stories  appeared  in  i860,  but  the  hraiLowhia 
she  attached  her  name  was  Ur  Lifxl  ("  From  Life,"  iSgj),  i 
series  of  realistic  sketches  of  the  upper  elides  ol  Swedish  taden. 
fallowed  by  Lbiec  other  collections  nilh  tbe  same  lillc.  tin 
earliesi  plays,  Skadtifderikait  ("  The  Aclicis."  iS}j),  and  iti 
were  produced  anonymously  in  Stockfatdm,  ~ 
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itabllshcd  by  the  si 


£nnR(>r('-T[ue  Wamen"},and£iiKildiiiW<<H^<"  An  Asfd 
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K  LefllEr  had  m. 
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")■    Samta  Kmmtr  it  dincud  igalnn  [alu 

&«edeiL    ; 

i»g*ilKm__., 

adv4iiced  vkm-  Sbs  spent  ume  limc  ta  England,  and  [n  1SS5 
pro*i«»ibMHiifiM>i  Iff' ««('("  How  mtndogood  "),IoUoi»td 
in  iMSby  Kai»^5i/to/»(*ait  ("  Tlie  Slnisjlc  for  Happintst  "), 
ja  nhicb  she  had  the  hdp  oE  Sof^c  Kovntcviky,  Another 
vohime  of  ttv  F/r  Li/k1  Kris  appand  in  1SS9:  and  Aaiul- 
iiltti*  I"  DomHtk  Happimss,"  1891)  "nu  ptoduccd  in  the  year 
mtia  bar  leamd  mariiage.  with  tlie  lution  mthtmatician, 
I^rale  dtl  Pczio,  duca  di  Ca)anelb.  Six  died  at  Naplei  oa 
the  iiM  ot  October  iSqi.  Uet  dnunalic- method  foraa  a  con- 
Dccting  link  between  Ibsen  uul  Slrindberg.  and  its  mawutine 
diRclneii,  Iietdom  Eiotn  prejudice,  aod  [luiXnesi  gave  hec  work 
a.  high  esiimalion  in  Sweden.  Her  lau  book  was  a  biography 
(iS«i)  dI  her  IHend  Sophie  (Soeya)  Kovilevsky,  by  way  of 
inlniduction  to  Sonya's  autobiography.  An  Engliih  trinslaiiaa 
(1895)  by  A.  de  Furnhjelia  and  A.  M.  CUve  Dayley  contiim  a 
bkignphical  note  00  Fru  Edgren-Leffler  by  LIty  Wolfliohn, 
baied  on  prirate  sourcet. 

Snalv  Elkn  Key,  AmM  ClurlMt  Z'JbritSUickbobn,  1I9}). 

EDHEH  PASHA  (t.  1815-1893),  Turkish  aUKsman,  wai  oi 
G»ek  origin,  and  ii  lald  to  have  been  taken  bito  a  Turkish 
houaeholdat  th*  tiOE  oI  the  Chki  raassadein  iSii,  udlo  have 
been  brou^  up  u  a  Mussulman.  He  entered  tke  Turkish 
(DvtniEient  lervice  and  me  lo  hl^  office,  being  lucceuively 
minister  ol  public  works,  gnmd  vizici  (or  eleven  months  (1878), 
ir  at  Vienna  (1870)  and  minlsLer  o[  the  inlerior.    He 

I  qijkk- tempered,  but  oi  kindly  dispceition,  inteliigcnC  and 

patriotic,  and  he  Icfl  k  nputation  of  nnblcmiafaed  honesty  and 

BDICT  (Lat.  ididum,  troa  t,  out,  and  dktre,  to  aay,  apeak], 
an  order  or  proclamation  iicued  under  authority  and  leaving  ibe 
force  ol  law.  The  word  Is  espedally  used  of  the  promuigallons 
of  the  Roman  praetor  (f.T-),  ol  the  Ronun  emperors,  and  also 
of  the  kings  of  France  (see  dso  Rok*h  I,aw). 

KDniiniaH,  a  dly  and  royal  burgh,  and  county  of  Itself, 
the  ofiital  of  Scotland,  and  couniy  town  of  EdUburghihire  or 
HidlothiaD,  dluaud  to  the  south  of  the  Fiith  of  Forth,  J96  m. 
by  rail  N.  of  London.  The  old  Royal  Observatory  on  Calton 
Hill  stands  in  ss°  ST*  'i'  N-and  ii*«'o5'  W.  Edinburgh 
occupfa  a  gronp  of  faiib  of  moderate  height  and  the  ralleyi 
between.  In  the  centre  is  a  bold  rock,  crowned  by  the  culie. 
between  which  and  the  new  town  Uco  a  ravine  that  once  contained 
the  Nor'  Loch,  but  is  now  coveted  with  the  gardens  of  Princes 
Street.  To  the  east  rises  Calton  Hill  (jj;  ft.)  with  several  ccn- 
•picnoDS  nonuments,  the  city  prison  aiul  the  Calton  cemetery. 
On  the  Boutfa.east.  beyond  Ihe  Canongate  linxita,  stands  the  hill 
of  Arthur'a  SeatW"  ft,).  Towards  the  north  the  site  of  the 
dty  ilopcB  gently  to  the  Firth 
while  to  the  south,  Libcrlon  I  . 
and  Craiglockhart  Hills  roughly  maik  the 
CarsloriAsu  Kill  and  the  Water  al  Leilh  do  the  weiiem  limit*. 
The  views  of  Ihe  dty  and  environs  from  the  castle  or  any  of 
the  hiUa  are  very  beautiful,  and  it  b  undoubtedly  one  of  the  nuat 
picturesque  capitals  in  the  world.  Its  situation,  general  plan 
and  literary  associations  nggetled  a  comparison  thai  gave 
Edinburgh  the  name  of  "  the  modern  Atbm  ";  hut  It  has  a 
faoaiehei  nickname  of  "  Auld.  Kaekie."  from  the  dowd  sf  anuki 
[reek)  which  often  hang*  over  the  low  lying  quaitars. 

Ctiti  BmiUimtl.—0(  the  castle,  the  oldest  buHdhig  i*  St 
Uargarel'a  chapel,  believed  to  be  the  chapd  whera  Queen 
Margaret,  trik  ol  Malcohn  Cannwre.  worshipfted.  and  belonging 
at  latat  to  the  ingn  of  hci  youngest  son.  David  I.  (1114-iijj). 
Near  It  b  the  pariiament  and  banqueting  hail,  restored  (1SS9- 
iSgi)  by  tb*  tnerosity  of  William  Ndaon  (iBit'i88t)  the 
paUUKT,  wbkb  csntain*  a  fine  collection  oi  Scottish  armour, 
weapon*  and  re^ental  aioun,  while,  emblaioned  on  the 
wuidows,  are  the  heraldic  beirinp  ol  royai  and  other  figure* 
diatjoffulsbed  in  national  history.  Other  building*  in  the 
~  ■       ' '^      "    -       - .  scnipied  by  the  rtfeat. 


Mary  of  Gnise,  and  her  daughter  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
room  in  which  James  VI.  was  bom.  Hera  also  are  deposited 
the  Scottish  regalia  ("The  Honours  of  Scotland"),  with  the 
awotd  ol  sUle  presented  to  James  IV.  by  Pope  Julius  II,,  and 
the  jewels  restored  to  Scotland  on  the  death  (1807)  of  Cardinal 
Votk.  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  The  arsenal,  a  modem  building 
if  the  rock,  is  capable  of  storing  jo,ooo  stand 


Inthear 


lofar 


asdoD  the  Argyll  battery  stands  a  hugi  . 
called  Moils  Meg,  of  which  repeated  mention  is  made  in  Scottish 
history.  Argyll  Tower,  in  which  Archibald,  gth  carl  ol  Argyll, 
spent  hi*  last  days  U6S5),  was  alio  restored  in  1891  In  Mr 
William  Nelson. 

Holyiood  Palace  was  origiually  an  abbey  of  canons  regular 
of  the  rule  of  St  Augustine,  founded  by  David  I.  in  1118,  and 
the  ruined  nave  of  the  abbey  chureh  still  shaw*  parts  of  the 
ori^nal  structure.  Connected  with  this  is  a  part  of  the  royal 
palace  erected  by  Jam**  IV.  and  James  V.,  induding'lhe  apart- 
ments occupied  by  Queen  Mary,  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Riizio  in  1566.  The  abbey  suHctcd  repeatedly  In  invasion!. 
, ■-"■-- J  ^umt  by  the  English  under  the  eirlol  Hertford 
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the  Cotton  MSS.  hi  the  Brit 
lower  of  the  palace  is  shown  standing  apart,  and  only  Joined 
to  the  abbey  by  a  low  cloister.  Beyond  this  Is  an  irregular  group 
of  buildings,  which  were  replaced  at  a  later  date  by  addition! 
more  in  accordance  with  a  royal  residence.     But  the  whole  of  this 

by  the  soldiers  oi  Cromwell ;  and  Ihe  more  modem  parts  wera 
begun  during  the  Protectorate,  and  compleled  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  U.  ^  Robert  MUne,  after  Ihe  designs  of  Sir  William 
Bruce  of  Kiuoss.  They  include  the  picture  gallery,  130  ft,  in 
length,  with  106  mythical  portraits  of  Scottish  kings,  and  a 
ttiptydl  (c.  1484)  containing  portraits  ol  James  ni.  and  hb 
queen,  which  I)  bdieved  to  have  formed  ihii  akar-piece  ol  the 
collegiate  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded  by  Ihe  nidowed 
queen  of  James  II.  In  1461,  denwiished  in  1841,  and  afterward* 
rebuilt,  stone  for  stone,  in  Jeffrey  Street.  The  picture  gallery  is 
assodated  with  the  festive  »cenes  that  occurred  during  Ihe 
short  residence  of  Prince  Charles  hi  1745;  and  In  it  the  declion 
of  representative  pcen  for  Scotland  lake*  place.  Escaping 
from  France  at  the  revolution  of  1780,  the  comle  d'Anois, 
alierwaidt  Charla  X.  of  Fiance,  had  apartments  granted  tor 
Ihe  use  of  hlm>clf  and  tbe  emigrant  nobles  of  his  sulle,  who 
continued  to  reside  In  the  palace  till  August  1799I  When  driven 
from  the  French  throne  l^  the  tevolitlion  of  iSjo,  Charles  once 
more  found  a  home  in  the  andeni  palace  of  tbe  Sinnrts,  George 
IV.  was  received  there  in  ig]  1,  and  Queen  Victoria  and  the  prince 
consort  occupied  the  palace  for  bdcf  periods  on  several  nccosions, 
and  in  1903  Edward  VII.,  during  residence  si  Dalkeith  Palace, 
held  hi*  court  within  lu  walls.  A  fountain,  alter  the  original 
dsign  of  that  in  the  quadrangle  of  LlnKihgow  Palace,  was 
erectedin  front  of  the  entrance  by  the  prince  consort.  The  royal 
vault  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  had  fallen  hllo  a  dilapidated 
condition,  has  been  put  in  order;  ClockmiU  House  and  grounds 
have  ben  added  to  the  area  of  the  parade  ground,  and  the 
abbey  predncta  generally  and  the  approaches  to  the  King'* 
Park  have  been  Improved.  With  the  abotition  of  imprison- 
ment (or  debt  in  18S1  the  privilege*  ol  sanctuary  came  to 


aw.  The  great  hall,  wilh  it*  fine  opcn-tjmt 
roof,  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  slalned-glas  window  and  several 
statues  of  notable  niesi.  induding  one  (by  Louis  Francois  Rod- 
biliac)  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  lord  president  of  the  conn 
of  session  (It8;-i7i7),  kndnow  forms  the  snle-room  for  lawyers 
and  their  dlenu.  The  surrounding  buildings,  Including  the  toiau 
roons,  Ihe  Advocates'  and  tbe  Signet  libiarle*,  are  all  niMder* 
iddilioiM.    Titt  Advocans'  library  is  the  GncM  la  Sootlaod. 
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(.  at  tlK  iniUncc  of  Sr  C«0(|C  Mukoulc.  Ui 
axlvociU  under  Clurio  II..  ud  IbcD  duo  of  Ibc  fuidiy, 
c^Bafdcd  *>  the  lution*!  library,  and  b  one  ol  the  Gn  nit 
by  the  Copyrighl  Ad  toRceivcacopyolcveriFKotk 


It  end  of  PriDcci 


tiiJe-dndi,  eotiUt.  com 

(Utiitica.  induding  thou 

The  Royal  Iniiitution 

calDual  itonc  tlatut  of 


ic  itylc,  lumi 
lorlB  by  Sir 
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undcdini7So).  ] 


which  wu  in 


ID  Ihc  Mdu 


inc.  Sculpiuic  and  ArchilKlu 
■nd  inoHpciralcd  by  myil  cb 
Royal  Audemy  in  London. 

to  thE  Nalionai  Calltly,  ol  wtiich  Iht  prtace  coiuorl  laid  tli 
loUDdaiioD  itonc  in  tgje.  These  collcctioiii,  apecially  rich  i 
Raebscn'i  woilu,  include  alw  Aleaandci  Natmyih'i  poitnit  c 
Robert  Bumi.  Gainiborough'i  "The  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham"  {ui 
-        iKC,  Plate  VI.  fig.   ao),  Sir  Noel  Palon'a  "  Quanel 


and  "  Re» 


loiO 


tB  Elty,  Robert  Scott  Lauder  and  Sam  Bough,  Sir  Edwin 
LandMet't  "  Reoi  Day  in  the  Wildemen,"  and  Ihe  dipiona 
picture!  of  the  acadcmidaiu,  beiide*  nuny  ipeciment  oi  the 
modem  Scoltiah  Khool.  The  Nalionai  Portrait  Gallery  and 
Aniiquaiian  Uuseum  are  bouud  Id  Queen  Sireei,  in  a  building 
dnigned  by  Sir  Rowand  Aoderaon  and  conitruclcd  at  Ihe  ei- 
penie  o[  J.  R.  Fbdliy  of  Aberloui  (iSm-iSo^),  i1»  govcraoxnt 
providing  tlie  lite. 

CImnkei.— In  taofonnily  wlih  the  inotto  of  the  diy,  Niii 
Dtminiu/nulra,  there  are  numerou)  bandune  places  of  public 
minbip.  Si  Cilo'i  church,  which  wu  efleciively  rcuored 
(|g7{l-iUl)  by  Ihe  iibetilily  of  Di  William  Chaoiben  the 


.he  old  Tolbooth,'  whkb 
a   Scoif*   Haul   if  Mi 

having   hiaioiical 
ryfrian 


e  building;  Troi 
^I  hilarity  at  Ibi  nc*  yeu;  St  Ci 

St  Andrew'i  thurch  a  Gcoep  Si 
■cl  out.  on  a  meaiorabk  day  ■  i 
g  proccutoa  of  minitun  and  (Ms 

HaU  which  ended  in  Uw  fouiKta  -* 
lurch;  Si  George's  chunh  ia  C 
a  good  example  of  the  veek  «rf  L 
The  United  Free  Church  claisit  mi 
luch  historic  inlercn,  but  St  Chi^'iH 

I  (i8o6-i37j),  Dr  Oiwald  Dyfca  (b.  if| 
ander  Whyte  (b.  igj;],  a   ma 
d  inaueace  in  Ihe  dly.  and  U 
Hack   (b.    1&6S).     Picachera   I 

a  Guthrie  <i8oj-iS7j).  1 


i8m).  < 


left  by  the 
Gilbert    Scoli, 


Ii    is   in 


Episcopal  ChiiKh  B  St  lio 
■n  ground  and  chiefly  Ihb  te- 
oi  Coates.  and  opoked  Co  *: 
e   Early    Poinlni    alyie,  hf: 


Calho 


high.  The  old-fashioned  mantioa  (J  Ehi  Cscr 
from  Ihe  17th  century.  Hill  Hands  in  the  ckae.  anl 
dbyluQctionarietof  IhecalbediaL  Si  John's  EfKiF 
al  the  weal  end  of  Prioccs  Siiecl  was  the  acoe^'- 
itiont  of  Dean  Ramsay,  and  St  Paul's  Ept«[xil  ekf 
Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  laChct  of  ihc  histotiaiL  T 
c  Apostolic  church  at  the  fool  ol  Binushtoii  Streei 
rturaUyno  ■      "         '  


itcdbyMisTraquair.  The  Cent  nIHallaiTeBa 
tcsLifici  to  Methodist  energy.    John  Knoa'*  house  at  ibe  i 

arlidesoffumilurelbatbclongedtolherefDrmer.  The  Cu 
gale  Tolbooth  adjoins  ihe  parish  church,  in  [he  buiial-smDi 
which  is  the  lombslone  raised  by  Bums  to  Ihe  menaty  at  Rot 
FerguBson,  and  where  Dugald  Stewart.  Adam  Smilh  v>d  ul 
men  of  note  were  buried.  Almost  opposite  to  it  standi  tie 
House,  from  the  balcony  of  which  Ihe  Slh  earl  ol  Argyll  *alc 
Montrose  led  10  execution  (>6so).  Thecilygaol,  a  cutdli 
Slruclure  on  the  black  rock  of  Gallon  KiU,  lormi  oae  of 
maslalrikinggnnipsolbuiidingsinthelown.  In  Ihe  Muiic  I 
in  George  Streei,  Carlyle,  as  lord  reclsr  ol  Ihc  imivcn 
delivered  his  siimalaling  address  on  books  totheuudeuis. 
Gladstone  addressed  the  electors  in  his  Midlolhtas  cnuf^ 
St  Bernard's  Well,  on  Ihe  Waler  of  Lcilh,  wax  etnbclb 
and  restored  (1888I  al  Ihe  cost  of  Mr  William  Nebon. 
sun  of  £100,000  wu  bequeathed  by  Mr  Andrew  UstKr  (i! 
iSoS)  (or  a  hall  to  be  called  the  Usher  Hall  and  to  lupptefl 
Tolbooth  wai  compleled  in  ijoi.  In 

1^:;      ■  .?™.w,.,..,.i. 


"'ril^h^h^  "rlii^ 


lyCoogle 
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tk«  — ■IftfT  buOdbil*.  The  Ijbraiy  ef  the  iolicilore  W  the 
VUpRBC  Court*  pmenti  to  the  Cowgale  ft  lofly  devaEion  in  ml 
MDdXooe.  Tbe  Sheriff  CoHrl  Buildings  lUnd  on  Ceoi;ie  IV. 
BiWsr,  ud  bcini  them  ti  Mr  Andrew  Ciraegie't  Int  libniy 
(lMr-igS9).  AtthecorneroiHishSlmttnaCMirgE IV. Bridge 
Itaad  (he  Coaaty  buildinfi.  The  ScoUman  atnptpa  is  bowed 
In  la  Omte  lUuclure  in  Noilh  Bridge  SUeei,  ibt  building  ol 
nhidt  necessitated  the  deDK^Iion  oF  (run)' old  ilte^  ud  nynds, 
•mluFkduiwrkelOneuid  Milne  Squin.  ILuauy  Cardeni, 
•  Mudcnu'  quutec  loitered  by  Prof.  Fiirick  Gidda  (b.  1SJ4), 
ffcw  out  ol  the  "  (ooie-pie  "  bause  «here  Allsa  Ilunia)>  lived, 
and  irith  lu  red-tiled  rool  and  eSective  line*  >ddi  wumih  to  the 
vfaveC  the  Old  Town  from  Prinos  Slieet.  Nat  the  but  interest' 
int  ilracturt  ii  the  old  City  Cniu  (rBtorcd  11  the  cdu  dI  W.  E. 
Gblditane).  which  Uaods  in  High  Slieel.  idjmning  St  Giles'i. 
Several  of  tbe  quaint  groupi  of  buildings  of  Auld  Rickie  have 
been  carefully  mtored,  luch  u  the  White  Hoise  Close  in  the 
Caneniatci  the  Dusa  of  illcyx  on  the  noith  tide  of  the  Linn- 
Barkel,  from  Patenon's  Close  to  James's  Court  have  bem 
connetted,  and  here  Lord  Rosebery  acquired  and  raiorrd  the 
ijlh-cenlory  dwelling  whkh  figures  in  the  legend  ol  i/y  Auni 
ilViU^I  Uintr.  Anolber  model  mtontllDn  of  a  historic 
cine  It  found  in  Riddle's  Close,  which  contains  a  siitdenis' 
■ettleraent.  II  these  and  other  inpiovcinenti  have  led  to  the 
disappearance  of  such  old-world  picturesque  buildings  aa  Allan 
Ramsay's  shop  "at  (be  sign  of  the  klertury.  opposite  Niddry 
Wjmd."  Cardinal  Beaton's  palace,  the  old  Cuniic  House,  or  mint, 
tbe  beautiful  timber -fronted  "  land  "  tfa.it  stood  at  (he  head  of 
tbe  West  Bow,  and  even  such  "  howfb  "  as  Clerihugh's  tavern, 
where  Ur  Counsellor  PleydeU  and  (be  rest  played  the  "  high 
Jinks  "  described  in  Guy  Uaumai,  it  must  he  conceded  thai 
the  chances  In  the  Old  Town  (many  of  a  drastic  nature)  have 
been  carried  out  with  due  regard  to  tbe  character  of  tjicir 


IfsuaunU. — Edinburgh  is  partlculariy  rich  in  noniunenls 
ol  every  description  and  quality.  Of  (bese  by  far  the  most 
lemailuble  Is  (he  Scott  monument  in  East  Prince*  Street 
Gardens,  designed  by  George  Melktc  Kemp  (I705-i&m)>  ll  i< 
ta  (be  fom  of  a  spiral  Cothic  cross  with  a  central  canopy  beneath 
which  is  a  sealed  statue  of  Scott  with  his  dog  "  Miida  "  at  his 
aide,  by  Sit  John  Steell.  (he  niches  bebig  occupied  by  chuactecs 
fn  Sit  Walter's  writings.  A  column.  Ij6  f(,  high,  sumouatcd 
by  a  colossal  figure  of  Visteant  Melville.  Pitt's  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  rises  from  the  centir  of  St  Andrew  Square,  At  the 
vest  end  ol  George  Street,  in  the  centre  of  Churlolte  Square, 
ftaods  (be  Alber(  Klemorial,  an  equestrian  sutue  of  the  prince 
contort,  with  groups  at  each  of  the  four  angles  of  (he  base. 
Buma's  monument,  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  temple,  occupies  a 
promioeol  position  on  the  Regent  Road,  on  thu  suuthcm  brow 
ol  (be  lower  (errace  of  Calton  Hill-  It  was  originally  intended  to 
tonn  a  tbritte  lor  Flaamao's  marUe  statue  of  the  poet  [now  in  the 
National  Portrait  (tilery),  hut  it  proved  to  be  too  confined 
to  alTotd  a  sa(>sfoc(ory  view  ol  the  iculploe'a  work  and  was  at 
Itnglh  converted  into  a  museum  of  Bumsiana  (afterwards  re- 
DMved  (o (he municipal  buildings).  On  Cal(on  Hillarea  number 
of  Gnety  placed  monumen[s.  The  stateliest  la  (he  national 
taonument  to  cocnmemorote  the  victory  of  Walerioo,  origioally 
blended  to  be  a  itproduction  of  the  Parthenon.  The  plan  wns 
abwidgncd  foe  Uck  of  funds,  after  twelve  out  Of  the  (wcnly-fout 
Greek  pUlan  had  been  erected,  hut  it  Is  perhaps  mOR  efleclive 
in  its  unfinished  state  (ban  if  it  had  been  oompleted.    The 

on  (be  highest  dill  ol  the  hill.  Close  by  is  the  monument  to 
Dugald  S(ewarl,  a  copy  ol  (hechoragic  monument  of  Lyslcrales. 
SJi  John  Steell's  equestrian  statue  ol  the  duke  of  Wcllinglon 
standi  in  front  of  (he  Register  House,  and  in  Pnnccs  Street 
Gardena  ire  lUtua  of  Livingstone,  Chrislopher  North.  Allan 
Ramsay,  Adam  Black  snd  Sir  J.  V.  Simpson.  In  George  Street 
art  Chant rey**  figures  of  Pitt  and  Cevrge  IV..  and  s  suitic  ol 
Dr  Cbalmen;  the  5th  duke  ol  Buccleuch  stands  beside  St 
cues'*.  Charles  II.  sumys  the  spot  where  Knox  was  buried; 
Ih*  lefotmat  himself  is  In  the  quadrangle  of  New  College;  Sit 


Dand  Brewatcr  adorn*  the  qoadtuigle  of  the  onivenity;  Dr 
William  Chambers  is  in  Oumben  Street,  awl  Fredeiick,  duks 
of  York  (1763-181;).  and  Ifae  4lh  sari  of  Hiqietoun  are  also 
commenutatetL 

Cenulfiia. — Obviously  the  churchyards  sornninding  tba 
older  and  more  important  parish  churcl>et~-such  a*  Greyiriara', 
St  Culhbert's  and  the  Cinoogate.  contain  the  gratest  number 
of  memorials  of  the  Ulusthous  dead.  In  Creyf  riars'  churchyard 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  signed,  and  among  il* 
many  monumenu  are  the  Uarlyrs'  monument,  recording  the 
merits  of  the  murdered  covenanten.  and  the  (omb  ol  "  Bluidy  " 
Mackenzie.  To  the  (hrM  named  should  be  added  tbe  Catton 
burying-ground,  with  its  Roman  tomb  of  Dand  Hume,  and  Iho 
obelisk  raised  in  18*4  to  the  memory  of  Maurice  Matgarul, 
ThomaiMuir  (17*5-179*),  Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer  (t 747-1(01), 
William  ^Irving  and  Joseph  Cenatd  (iTfis-i;)*),  tbe  poUticii 
martyrs  transported  lowatda  the  end  of  the  igth  cenluiy  for 
advocating  parliamentary  reform.  The  Scottish  dead  in  the 
Americsn  Civil  War  art  commemorated  in  a  monument  bearing 
a  life-siicd  figure  of  Abraham  Luicoln  and  a  freed  slave.  The 
ccmeierici  are  all  modem.  In  Warriston  cemetery  (opened  in 
1S4])  in  (he  New  Town,  were  buried  Sir  James  Young  Simpson, 
Alexander  Smith  the  poet.  Horatio  McCuUoch,  R.S.A.,  the 
landscape  painter,  the  Rev.  James  Millar,  the  last  Presbyterian 
chaplain  of  the  casllc,  and  (he  Rev.  James  Peddie,  the  pastor 
of  Brislo  Street  church.  In  Dean  cemetery,  partly  laid  out  on 
the  banks  of  the  Water  of  Ldth,  and  considered  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  city  (opened  1)45),  were  interred  Lords  Cockbum, 
Jeffrey  and  Ruthetlordi  "  Christopher  Nonh."  Prolosor 
Aytoun,  Edward  Forbes  (be  naturalist,  John  Coodiii  (he 
anatomist;  Sir  William  Allan,  Sam  Bough,  George  Paul 
Chalmera,  the  printers;  Cieorge  Combe,  the  phrenologist; 
Playfair.  the  archiiecl;  Aleiander  Russel,  editor  ol  the  Stall- 
huh;  Sir  Arehibald  Alison,  the  historian;  Caplaui  John  Grant, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  old  Peninsula!  Cordon  Highlanders; 
Captain  Charles  Cray,  ol  the  Royal  Marines,  writer  el  Scottidi 
songs;  Lieutenant  John  Irving,  of  the  Franklin  eipedition, 

Lieut,  FnjdeHck  Schwatka,  U.S.  navy;  and  Sir  Hector  Mtc- 
donald,  '■  Fighting  Mac  "  of  Omdutman.  In  the  south  side  an 
the  Crange.Newington  or  Echobank.andMomingside  cemeteries. 
In  the  Grange  npose  the  ashes  of  Chatmers.  Guthrie  and  Lee^ 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Sir  H(^  Grant.  Hugh  Miller  and  Ihs 
ind  lord  Dunfermline. 

Park!  end  Ofcn  5^cei.— Edinburgh  Is  eiceptionilly  Veil 
provided  with  parka  and  open  spaces.  The  older  ate  Princes 
Street  Gardens,  covering  the  old  Nor*  Loch,  Calton  Hill,  the 
Meadows  and  the  Bnintifield  Unka.  The  municipal  golf  links 
are  on  the  Braid  Hills.  On  the  southern  side  Bbckford  Hill 
has  been  set  apart  for  pubUc  use.  Here  stand*  the  Royal 
Observatory,  in  which  the  great  Duneiht  telescope  was  erected 
in  189*.  Harrison  Park  is  ■  breathing  spot  for  the  congested 
district  of  FounUinbtidgc.  and  the  park  at  Saughton  Hall, 
opened  in  1005.  tor  the  western  dislrict  of  the  rity.  To  thenorlh 
of  the  Water  of  Leilh  Ue  Inverleith  Park,  the  Arboretum  and 
the  Royal  Botanical  Garden,  This  institution  has  undergone 
four  changes  of  site  since  its  foundation  in  i6;a  by  Sir  Andrew 
Balfour  and  Sit  Rutiert  Sibbald,  and  now  occupies  an  area  of 
and  palm 


tst  earl  of  Salisbury  ( 
Drive  (ii  m,  long). 
Holyrood  Palaca  is  I 


cture-room  and  other  requisita  for  the 
moat  important  open  qnces,  however. 
(S»  ft ).  This  baialric  hill,  (be  name 
commemorate  the  British  king  Arthur, 

said  to  have  sratchcd  the  defeat  of  the 

IS  separated  from  the  narrow  valley,  in 
ite  and  Holyrood  Palace,  by  Salisbury 
ward  HI  's  general  Willlim  MonUcute, 
)oi-i]44).  At  their  base  is  the  Queen's 
named  by  Queen  Victoria.  Adjoining 
e  King's  Park,  used  as  a  parade  ground. 
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Fadne  the  cng*  Bn  I 
nsdcra  d(  Tkt  HtatI  t, 


Nc 


IL  lis  Hunt! 


[c  three  UDiUl 
St  Mirguit'i,  tht  lut 


liku.  DuddiDgiton,  Dunupi 
OveHooked  by  the  mini  o<  St  Antboi 

Emvtrju. — In  Kvcnl  directions  many  ptaca  octCB  to  M 
detcribed  junong  the  enviroDB  have  pncticaUy  become  suburbt 
o(  Edinbucgh.  NsTibaven  (population  of  psriih,  i6i6).  so  caLted 
[torn  the  buboui  conitnicted  in  the  reign  o[  Janm  IV,,  bad  > 
BhipbuUding  yard  of  UDK  repute  in  (oraer  tlmci.  The  viUage 
bu  always  been  a  fiihinE-pTace  of  impoilance,  the  "  Gihuriva  " 
in  their  pkiuresque  garb  being,  till  recently,  conspicooui  figure) 
in  the  street!  of  the  oqiiuL  It  uted  to  be  a  popular  tooit  for 
Gah  dinners,  and  it  plsyi  a  pramtoeDt  part  in  Chailcs  Rrade'i 
aavtXOlCkiiilie  Jehtulmi.  .TolheiimtliesCnuiton(pop,  171S), 
when  iha  5ih  dulu  of  Bucdcudi  conitiucled  a  magnificent 
tutbour.  Before  the  building  of  the  FDcIh  Bridge  the  customary 
approach  10  Ftfcshice  and  (he  noith-eut  of  ScoUand  waa  by 
means  ol  ■  iteam  ferry  from  Cninlon  to  Burntisland,  which  is 

tccland,  the  ctmlinenlal  porta  and  Londoo.  A  marine  suiion 
here  was  estafaUahed  by  Sir  John  Murray,  hut  has  been  dis- 
continued. Still  futher  west  lies  the  villige  of  Cramond  [pop 
of  parish,  jSi  j).  si  the  mouth  of  the  river  Almond,  where  Raman 
Mmains  have  often  b«n  found.  It  was  the  birthplace  ol  several 
welliinown  persons,  among  oihen  of  John  Law  (1671-1J19), 
originator  ol  the  Mississippi  scheme,  Laurislnn  Caiile  being 
situated  in  the  parish.  Ciamond  Brig  was  the  scene  of  one  ol  the 
"  roving  "  adventures  of  James  V.,  when  (be  life  of  the  "  Gude- 
man  of  Ballengeich  "  was  saved  by  Jocit  Howicson  ol  the 
Biaehead.  Corstoiphine  (pop.  1;)]),  once  noted  for  its  cream 
and  also  ai  a  spa.  is  now  to  all  inienia  and  purposes  a  western 
suburb  of  the  capital.  Hie  parish  church  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  Foiresten,  of  old  tht  leading  family  ol  the  district,  with 
(ull-lenglh  sculptured  figures,  and  at  the  base  of  Camoiphine 
Hill-fiom  one  point  of  which  ("  Ral  and  be  Thanliful") 
b  to  be  bad  one  of  the  best  views  of  Edinburgh— are  the  seats  of 
aeveial  well-known  families.  Among  thcscare  Cralgcroolc  Cattle 
(Hb«e  Lord  Jeffrey  spent  many  happy  years,  and  the  gaideoi 
of  which  ate  said  to  have  given  Scott  a  hint  lor  Tullyveolan  in 
WinaUy),  and  Ravelston  House,  the  home  of  the  Keiths.  To 
the  sou  th  of  the  metropolis  are  CoUn ton  (pop.  mm),  on  the  Water 
ol  Leith,  with  several  mansions  that  once  tidonged  to  laDloua 
men,  >uch  as  Dreghom  Castle  and  Bonalty  Toweri  and  Currie 
(pop.  ssii),  which  was  a  Roman  station  and  near  which  are 
Cuitithill  Castle  (held  by  the  rebels  against  Queen  Mary),  the 
tuiin  of  Lcnnoi  Tower,  and  Riccaiton.  the  seat  of  the  Gibson- 
Ctaigt.  one  of  (he  best-known  Midlothian  familia.  At  Dal- 
maboy  Caitle,  near  Raiho  (pop.  tint),  the  seat  of  the  eail  of 
Morton,  are  preserved  the  ockly  cslant  copy  of  the  bible  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  and  the  original  warrant  for  commilting 
Queen  Mary  to  Lochlevcn  CasLle  in  Kinro&s-ihire.  Ccaigmillar, 
liiough  situated  in  the  parish  of  Libenon,  is  really  a  part  of 
Edinburgh.  lu  plciucesque  castle,  al  least  the  oldest  portion 
ol  it,  probably  dales  from  the  nth  contuiy.  Its  principal 
owners  wen  fitst  the  Piestons  and  latterly  the  Cilraours.  Af  lec 
playing  a  varied  rOle  in  local  and  national  story,  ibow  as  banquel- 
fng-house  and  now  as  prison,  it  fell  gradually  into  dimpair. 
Il  was  advertised  as  to  lei  In  1161,  and  early  in  the  iQth 
cenlury,  along  with  the  chapel  adjoining,  was  in  ruins,  but  has 
hern  restored  by  Colonel  Gordon- Cilmout.  Il  was  a  favoutJM 
residence  of  Maly  Stuart,  and  its  associations  with  the  haplsss 
queen  give  il  a  mmintii  interest.  Duddingslon  (pop.  1013!. 
once  a  quiet  village,  has  become  a  centre  of  the  distilling  and 
brewing  industries  The  parish  church,  cQectively  situated  on 
an  eminence  by  the  side  ol  the  lake,  was  the  scene  o(  the  ministra- 
tionoliheRev  JohnThoDison(ij7S-i8«i),thelandscapepainiet, 
who  numbered  Sit  Waller  Scoli  amonghis  elden.  Duddingslon 
Houseisaseatof  thedukeof  Abetcom.  Libcrloa(pop.  olpniiih, 
;]i3),  *■  name  that  recalls  the  previous  eiiitencc  of  a  leper's 
bospiial.  it  prominently  siiualed  on  the  litiog  ground  10  the  south 


of  Edinburgh,  the  parUi  dmich  behg  (  cco^Cuoai  ba^aL 
Adjoining  is  the  village  ol  Gilmerlon  (pop.  I4Si>.  whidl  wA 
to  supply  Edint>urgh  with  yellow  sand,  v^en  aanded  flootsvn 
a  feature  in  the  humbler  class  ol  houses.  PonobeUo  (l>a|i.  qihs 
being  wilhin  ]  m.  ol  the  capital,  must  always  enjoy  k  Uiv  shsa 
of  public  patronage,  though  ills  not  in  such  favour  aa  a  *&teriBC- 
place  as  it  once  was.  Its  beautiful  stretch  ol  saadt  i*  flaaU 
by  a  promenade  extending  all  Ibe  way  to  Joppa.  The  beKk 
was  at  one  time  lued  tw  the  purpose  of  reviews  4^  tbe  yeomaazy 
The  town  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  igth  ccntnry.  ^a  t 
cottage  was  built  by  a  sailor  and  named  PonobcIlB  in  ets- 
memotation  of  Adniinl  Vemon's  victory  In  1730.  Tht  pkia 
doe*  a  considerable  trade  in  the  making  tt  bricks,  battles, 
eaithenware,  pottery,  tilet  and  paper.  Joppa,  m^iich  adiais 
it,  has  salt  works,  but  it  chiefly  a  rcsideBlial  sejghbaorbaed. 
Invereak  (pop.  1939),  finely  situated  on  the  Esk  same  6  m.  boa 
Edinburgh,  it  a  quaint  village  wi  ih  several  old-fa^aned  --f— i— ■ 
and  beautiful  gardens,  Alexander  Carlyle.  the  fuoDut  ifrriH 
(1771-1805),  whose  if  nnfria^D/^TiiwittillallordiEasciaatiBi 
reading,  minisleicd  for  fifly-Gve  yean  in  the  parish  chtuch,  a 
the  graveyard  of  which  lies  David  Macbeth  Moir  (ijoS-igji), 
who  under  the  pen-name  ol  "  DelU  "  wrote  Uatuic  Waack.  s 
masterpiece  of  Scot*  humour  and  pathos-  Lassvadc  (jKip.  if 
parish,  9708),  partly  in  the  Ptnilands,  famous  for  its  sBmcd, 
was  often  the  summer  resort  ol  Edinburgh  wortbio.  Bn 
~ Scott  lived  for  six  years  and  DeQuincey  £c 
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r,  amongst  them  Melville  Castle,  tbe  aeat  of  the  Dimdti 
\ucbendinny,  where  H 


t  cclehnud 


of   Tlu  Uaa  of  FaU*t.  i 

resorts,  however,  amongst  tbe  environs  of  Edinbur£l)  are  BUjabs 
(pop-  1S05)  and  Hawthomden.  RoaEn  Caattc  is  FoflDanlicafiy 
situated  on  the  beautifully  wooded  prccifHtous  basks  ol  ik 
Esk.  It  dales  irom  the  iilh  century  and  is  a  plain,  sksbif 
ruin,  atcbilectuially  insignificant.  Partially  desIrDynJ  by  fire  is 
1447  and  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  was  sacked  in  1650  and  a^ua  is 
16SS.  and  (hen  gradually  fell  into  decay.  The  cbapel,  Ugls 
up  the  bank,  a  relic  of  great  beauty,  was  louodetl  in  1446  bf 
William  St  Clair,  jrd  eaii  of  Ockitey.  It  k  believed  id  be  tb 
chancel  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  large  church.  Althoaghi: 
auHered  at  the  bands  oA  revcdutionary  fanatics  in  s6Sg,  (Is 
damage  was  confined  mainly  to  tbe  external  onutmcBt,  and  tte 
chapel,  owing  to  restoration  in  judicious  taste,  is  now  m  pcrfta 
condition.  The  Gothic  details  are  wonderiu]  etamplca  of  tkt 
caiver'a  skill,  the  wreathed"  Prentice's  pillar  "  being  thcsubiccl 
(ri  a  weU-known  legend.  Tbe  walk  to  Haw ihoradcn.  about  1)  ig 
distant,  through  (he  lovely  glen  by  the  river-tide,  teails  to  il> 
mansion  of  the  Drumtnonds.  perched  high  on  a  lofty  cfifi  faHdc 
sheer  to  the  stream.  Tbe  caverns  in  (he  sides  of  (he  prccifia 
■re  said  to  have  afforded  Wallace  and  other  henea  (m  oattanl 
refuge  ia  time  ol  double,  but  the  old  house  is  meat  m  ■mist'' 
as  the  home  ol  the  poet  William  Drummoad.  who  here  wdcoiBd 
Ben  Jonsoni  the  tree  beneath  which  (he  two  poeti  sai  ti3 
stands.  Near  Swantton.  on  the  atopci  of  the  Ptulands,  wbea 
R.  L,  S(eveii£OD  when  a  boy  used  (o  make  holiday  occaaianall^ 
it  a  gotl-couise  which  was  kid  out  by  tbe  Lothiaubuni  Cnh 
The  Pentland  range  contains  many  poinis  ol  iniereai  aul  bcwai^, 
but  these  are  mostly  accessible  only  10  the  pcdealrian,  alilio^ 
the  hills  are  crosaod  by  roods,  of  which  tbe  chief  are  iJt^we  l>y 
Clencoise  bum  and  ihe  Cauld  Sune  Slap.  Uabbie'a  Howi.  1^ 
scene  ol  Allan  Ramsay's  pastoral  Tkt  GailU  SJu/iktri.  is  mac 
2  m.  from  Cailops.  and  Rullion  Grces  a  noted  aa  Ihe  field  <■ 
which  the  C:ovenasLers  were  defeated  in  1666.  At  FeaxDk 
(pop.  JO07),  where  ihe  Clerks  wen  hmg  the  luling  lamiljr.  £.  E. 
Crockett  was  miniiiet  untd  he  lotmally  devoied  hitMdf  w 
Aclion.  The  town  it,  industrially,  remarkable  fu  id  papet  ■■•> 
and  mines  of  coal  and  a(her  minatals. 

CiwiiaitifsJufU,— The  two  trunk  railway*  tefving  Edinbcrfh 
are  the  North  Briiiih  and  Ihe  Caledonian,  Tlie  Nonh  Btiid 
station  it  Waverley,  10  which  the  trains  of  (he  Cmi  Nonhoa, 
NorlbEulxraaiidtbeHidlaadiirtteBuniBitoBEiiflaBd.    Tk 
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Criedonikn  ■utlan  ii  Princts  SlKct.iihen  UkIIudibIi  ti^bn  from 

thcLoDiion&Nadh-WcsiiTnsysumofEnsUiidurivc.  Lath, 
Gnnlon  nod  CisnEemaoIh  serve  u  the  ijucl  piuengci  (e^wiU 
for  Edinburgh.  TnmwaTi  csiuKct  Ihe  dlAcrent  psruol  the  dty 
with  Ldlh,  Newhamn,  PartobeUo  and  Joppa;  uu]  theSufauiban 
nilway,  llulliii  from  Wawrlej  lUtion,  relurai  by  way  of 
Reita]rig,PorLobfLlo,  DuddingjloQ,  Momj  ngside  and  Hayirujlut, 
In  lumiKfr,  itcaincn  ply  bclwHD  Lcfth  and  Abcrdour  and  other 


In  Ihe  Ka»n  bnka  conitantJy 

Forth  Bridge)  and  to  Roalin,  and  c 

mnd  so  me  Penltand  viUagn. 
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in  1901  It  waa  ^16,479.    In  ifoo  the  blnh- 

(jiousaiid,  ;'8%  of  the  birthi  being  Ukgilii 
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_      _  .the  dealh- 

pcr  Ihouaand,  and  tlw  narrla^nte  to  per 

thOuUIHl, 

t  The  area  of  the  dty  hai  been  eulaiged  by  ncceislve  extenilont 
of  it>  nunidiiat  boundiria,  eapedilly  lOHWdB  the  •'em  ud 
south.  An  important  accession  of  terHtory  was  gained  In  ill<>6, 
when  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Liberton  and  Duddingaton  and 
the  police  butgh  of  Portobello  were  Incorporated.  Under  the 
Edinburgh  Corporation  Act  1900.  a  further  addition  of  nearly 
iSoe  acres  was  made.  Thi>  embraced  parltom  of  South  Ldth 
parish  (landward)  and  ol  Duddlngslon  parish,  Including  the 
village  ol  Reslalrig  and  the  ground  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
toad  from  Edinburgh  to  Portobello;  and  alto  part  of  Ciunond 
pAiiah,  in  vhich  a  contained  Ihe  village  and  harbour  of  Gnnton. 
The  lotalaresofthedlyi«io,so7l  acres.  The  increase  in  wealth 
may  beat  be  measured  by  the  rise  in  assessed  valuation.  InifiSo 
the  dty  tental  waa  £t, 717,74a,  In  1B90  it  Has  £1,106,39;,  'nd  In 
1900-1901  £1,807,111. 

1  GiHoiimtiit. — By  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885  the  dty  was 
divided  for  parliamentary  purposes  into  East,  West,  CeDtial  and 
South  Edinburgh,  each  returning  one  member;  the  parliament- 
ary and  munidpal  boundaries  ait  almost  identic^].  The  town 
council,  which  has  its  headquarters  In  the  Municipal  Buildings 
in  the  Royal  Eichange,  consists  of  fifty  membeii,  a  lord 
provost,  seven  bailies,  a  dean  ol  guild,  •  treasurer,  a  convener 

The  corpoMtion  has  acquired  the  gas-wotks,  tti«  cable  ttWB- 
ways  (leised  to  a  company),  the  decliie  Ughii«g  of  the 
It  reels,  and  Ihe  water-supply  from  the  Pentlandg  (idnforced 
bj  widllianal  sources  in  the  Moolfoot  RUls  and  Talla  Water). 
Among  other  duties,  the  coiponlton  hu  ■  (hare  in  the 
management  ot  the  unlveisily,  and  tmlntalns  the  Calloa  Hill 
observatory. 

I  May  ifeefiXfi.— During  the  alahlldimRit  of  Eplacop«y  In 
Scotland,  Edinburgh  wga  Ihe  seat  ol  a  bWiop,  and  the  ancient 
eoHegiate  church  ol  St  Clla  rose  to  the  dignity  of  k  c«thedi»l. 
But  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  AsaemWy  ol  the  Oiurch  of 
ScnUand  at  Edinburgh  is  now  the  public  manifestation  ol  the 
predominance  of  Presbyteriinism  u  the  nitionnl  diurch.  In 
May  each  year  the  sovcirign  appoints  a  repi«mntatire  as  lord 
high  commlHioner  to  the  Genenl  Assemblr  ot  the  Eatibllihed 
Church,  who  takes  up  his  abode  usuilly  In  the  palace  of  Halyrood, 
and  thence  proceeds  to  the  High  Church,  and  so  to  the  utenbly 
hall  on  the  Castle  Hill.  Hie  lord  provost  and  magfitntteiirfkT  to 
him  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  levees,  reception*  and  state  dinnei* 
revive  In  some  degree  the  andent  gloria  of  Holyrood.  Tbi 
Gciieral  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Chtucb  fc  uraally  baM  *t 

F/niseriUy.— The  unlvnrity  ot  Edinburgh,  the  youngest  of  the 
Scottish  univenitici,  Iras  founded  la  rsS]  by  •  royal  charter 
granted  by  Junes  IV.,  and  Its  lights,  Immudtiei  and  prlvllegei 
have  ben  remodelled,  ratified  and  extended  st  vaiknis  periods. 
In  tSii  an  act  of  the  Scottish  patUunenl  afcocded  ta  thi 
uBiwnlly  an  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  univenitiea 

In  the  traty  of  union  hetween  England  and  Scotland,  and  in 
the  Act  ol  Security.^  Important  change*  wen  nisde  hi  thi  tarn- 


itttulianbyictspaMediBiSjSaBdiSBQ.  Itwaoneef thefint 
UDiversllia  to  admit  womeD  students  to  it*  daaae*  uid  4csicei, 
and  Its  aliMiH  are  brought  into  dose  bonds  ol  aynqkalliy  ind 
activity  by  ■  iCudents'  unJoa.  The  nmnbet  ol  stadtsls  ama^a 
nearly  three  thousand  a  year.  As  a  csrpontkin  It  caniits  of  a 
chancellor,  vice.chancellor.  lord  rector  (elected  by  the  itodent* 
every  three  years) ,  prindpal,  pmfeasoii.  re^lered  gndoatci  and 
matriculated  students.  The  chancdlor  is  dccled  for  lUe  by  the 
general  council,  of  which  he  is  head;  and  the  lights  of  the  dly  aa 
the  original  founder  have  been  recogniud  by  givins  to  the  town 
cofindl  the  election  of  (our  of  the  seven  curators,  with  whom  rest 
the  appointment  of  the  prindpal,  the  patronage  of  seveatBHi  of 
the  chairs,  and  a  share  in  other  appointments.  Along  with  that 
of  St  Andrews,  the  univrrsrty  send*  one  mnnbo'  to  parlrament. 
While  the  college,  as  such,  bean  the  name  of  the  Cdlcge  ol  King 
James,  or  King's  (ollcge,  and  Janwa  VI.  is  spoken  of  a*  its  founder, 
it  really  originated  in  tlie  Hberality  of  Ihe  citiieas  of  Edinburgh. 
Willii-m  Lillle  of  Craigrailkr,  and  his  brother  Oement  Little, 
advocale,  iJong  with  Jamet  Lawson,  the  colleague  and  lucteaaor 
of  John  Knoi,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  true  fouodets.  In 
jsSd  Clement  little  gave  all  his  books,  three  hundnd  vidumes, 
lor  the  beginning  ol  a  library,  and  this  was  augmented  by  other 
\-aluable  benefactions,  oneol  the  most  interesting  of  which  wa*  the 
libraiyof  Drummondof  Hawlhomden.  Theh'braryoowcontnina 
upwards  of  110,000  volumes,  and  more  than  7000  USS.    Tha 

church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Fidd  (the  "Kirk  of  Fidd"),  the  scene  of 
the  murder  of  Damley.  The  present  structure,  the  foundation' 
stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1 789,  is  a  classical  building,  endosiag  an 
extensive  quadrangle.  The  older  pun  of  ii,  laduding  the  east 
front,  are  from  the  des^  ol  Robat  Adam,  his  plana  being 
revised  and  modified  by  W.  H.  Playiaic  (1789-1^57),  but  it  was 
not  till  igSj  that  the  bnildtng  was  completed  by  tha  done, 
crowned  by  the  broioe  figure  of  Youth  bearing  the  torch  of 
Knowledge,  on  the  facade  in  South  Bridge  Street.  Thia  edifice 
aSords  accommodation  for  the  lecture  rooms  in  the  facultiea  ot 
arts,  law  and  thecdogy,  and  for  the  rauseuuis  and  Uhrary.  The 
opening  up  of  the  wide  thoroughfare  of  Chambers  Street,  on  the 
site  ol  College  Wynd  and  Brown  and  Argyll  Squares,  cleared  the 
prednci*  of  unsightly  obstructions  and  unsavoury  ndghbourt. 
TheRoyalScottldi  Museum,  atructurally  united  to  tbeunlvetsHy, 

natunl  history;  and  Minlo  House  college  and  Hcriol-Watt 
collegearepracticallyadjunctsoftheuniversity.  The  library  hall 
waa  restored  and  decorated,  largely  through  Uie  generosity  of  Sir 
William  Priestley  (1819-1900),  lonnerly  M.P.  for  the  onivenity; 
while  munilicent  additions  to  the  academic  funds  and  cesoarcei 
wen  made  by  the  tslh  earl  of  Biony  (1840-1901},  Sir  WiOiaa 
Ftaser  (iSie-t&jS).  and  others.  The  university  beneCti  also, 
like  the  other  Seoitiah  univeniiles,  from  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie'* 
endowment  fund.  The  medical  scbool  stands  in  Teviot  Row, 
ad  joining  (jeorge  Square  and  the  Meadows.  To  this  spacious  and 
wel|.equlpped  group  of  building  the  faculty  of  raedidne  waa 
removed  from  the  college.  The  medical  school  b  in  the  Italian 
RenalBBaiKe  ilyim  from  the  dcaigna  of  Sir  Rowand  Andenon. 
The  magnificent  hall  used  loc  academic  and  public  functions  was 
the  gift  of  William  U'Ewan,  lame  time  M.F.  lor  the  Centni 
dlvfaiOD  et  Edinbat^  Cloaely  asociatcd  with  the  medical 
adiool,  and  aqiaiued  from  it  by  the  Middle  Meadow  Walk,  is  tha 
Royal  bitanary,  designed  by  David  Bryce.R.S^.  (iSej'iSTfi), 
removed  hllbet  from  Infirmary  Street.  Its  wards,  ia  wtidi 
ntafly  ten  IhotasiMl  patient*  recdve  treataent  aoiiually.  are 
lodged  in  a  aefle*  of  turrcted  psvihons,  and  covet  a  Urge  space  of 
ground  on  the  mattfn  of  the  Hndom,  Inmwhich,  to  make  room 
for  It,  George  Wataon"*  College — the  most  iinponanl  of  the 
Merchant  CMapany  achats — was  icaioved  to  a  *ile  farther  weM, 
while  Ihe  Sick  Children's  hospital  was  moved  to  the  F""bcrn  sjd* 
of  the  Meadows. 

ScKittft  /lufiJiifffni,— The  old  Observaioiy  tl  ■  quaint 
aliuclure  on  Callon  Hill,  Dvcriooklng  the  district  at  the  hea^ 
of  Leilh  Walk.  The  City  OUen  alory  stand*  dose  by,  and  ' 
Blackford  Hill  Is  tbe  newer  buiUing  of  the  Soyal  ObarvaW 
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Tbe  Aitmoomcr-Rojnl  lot  ScMhad  iko  boMi  lit  ^air  of 
pnctioJ  AslFooomy. 

The  muKum  aod  iKtuK-TOomt  of  the  Kayl  Cslkgt  oi 
Surgeoni  ocoipr  ■  faindHnc  cluilctl  buOdiag  b  NkiriiiHi 
Street.  The  mUtgeit  te  udoil  onponle  body,  witb  ft  charter 
of  the7ari505,UHlacrd>tatlKpoiRnofiMtnietlngl&iuifciy 
■nd  of  ^ving  degnea.  IM  fnduMci  ilio  sve  lectnra  oo  th« 
virions  bnochti  of  medldne  *ad  idcace  requiijtc  for  the  desree 


buDdingi,  designed  u 


ncogniud,  under  ceitato  ratiictfani,  by  Uw  (jDlverdty  Court, 
u  quilifying  for  the  dtgrtt.    The  miaenm  cnBtiln*  »  wlutble 

collection  of  uulomlol  ud  lurgiul  prepuktloni. 

The  Royal  College  of  Phyiiciiiu  ii  exother  leained  hody 
organized,  witli  qwciaJ  privtlcgea,  by  i  duiter  of  iocorpontion 
gnnted  by  Chirlei  n.  In  i6Si.  In  theii  hell  in  Qmen  Street 
are  >  valuable  Itbniy  and  a  mmenm  of  malcria  medi^  But  the 
college  aa  auch  takea  oo  part  in  the  educational  woik  of  the 

I  Bdacatianal  /uMiittmi.— After  the  Dkrnptkn  b  1B4],  and 
the  focmatioD  of  the  Fne  Church,  New  College  wai  founded 
In  conneiion  with  it  (or  tiainhig  itudenta  in  tbeolosr.  Since 
llie  amalganBtioD  of  the  United  Pmbjitciian  and  the  Fne 
Chuicbcs.  under  (be  deiignttion  tX  the  United  Free  Church^f 
ew  Colkn  Is  utilised  by  both  bodie*.  New  College 
lesigned  In  the  Pointed  Myle  of  the  ifith  century, 
ana  erecieo  on  the  lite  o(  the  palace  of  Uary  of  Cutie,  occupy  a 
piDminenl  pojlIloQ  at  the  head  of  the  Mound. 
\  Edinburgh  has  alwayt  poseiaed  eieeptlonal  educational 
bcilitiei.  The  RoyaJ  high  tdwol,  the  burgh  ichooi  far  aaUena, 
dates  from  the  16th  fentury,  but  the  beautiful  Gtcciu  buildings 
on  the  aoulliein  face  of  Gallon  Hill,  opened  In  i8ig,  an  its  third 
habitatica.  Ilwaanotuotil  1S15, when  theEdinbuigb  Academy 
was  opened,  thai  It  enconntend  aerious  rivalry.  Fettei  College, 
an  Imposing  itructun  in  a  ifilh-centuty  aenii-Gothic  ityle. 
dedgned  by  David  Bryce  and  called  after  lu  founder  Sir  William 
Fetccs  (17  jo-i8j6},iaDrganiied on  the  nndel of  the  great  English 
public  Khoela.  Merchiitoa  Academy,  houied  in  die  old  casllc 
ol  Napier,  tlie  inventor  of  logaiithnu,  ia  another  Institution 
conducted  on  Engliih  public  acbod  Unas.  For  many  gcneratloDi 
the  charitable  foundatioas  lor  Ibc'teadJng  and  training  of  youlh 
were  a  conspicuou]  feature  b  the  ecaouny  of  the  dty.  Foremoit 
among  Ihem  wa)  the  Iraspital  (ounded  by  George  Herlot — the 
"  Jingling  Gcndie  "  of  Scott's  Fartuma  ^  Nitd — the  goldsmith 
aiid  banksr  of  Jaaui  VL  At  hti  death  in  1614  Heriot  left  his 
estate  In  trust  10  the  maglatrates  and  miniaten  of  Edinburgh 

freemea.  The  quadrangular  edi&cc  in  I^uiiston,  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Inlgo  Jones,  is  one  of  the  noblcat  buildings  In  the  City- 
Eves  (nrllct  than  Heriot's  hospital  was  the  Merchant  Maiden 
tal,  dating  from  1605,  which  gave  to  the  daugfatcn  of 
lanU  limllar  advantages  to  Ihoae  wUcfa  Heriol'i  secured 
Id[  burgesses'  sons.  In  171S  Geotge  Watson's  bo^iitat  for  boys 
WIS  founded;  then  fCdloiKd  the  Trade*'  hlaiden  ho^Htal  lor 
burgMK**  daugbten.  John  Watson's,  Daniel  Stewart's,  the 
Oiirfiana',  Gille>pie'>,<  I>oDaldson's>  hDepitsls,aDd  other  initiiu- 
tions  founded  by  succenf  nl  merchants  of  the  city,  hi  which  poor 
children  of  various  disso  wen  lodged,  boarded  and  educated. 
Nearly  all  these  buildings  IK  cbaiacteriaed  by  rematluble 
distlnclion  and  beauty  of  dciign.  This  b  espedaUy  true  of 
Donaldwn's  bos|util  at  the  Haymarkel,  which  hat  accomnuda- 
tJaB  for  tluee  bundled  children.  Aa  the  New  Town  eipandod. 
the  Hctioi  Trust — whoae  revenues  were  greatly  benefited  tbaeby 
— erected  day^diooU  In  diflennt  districts,  bi  which  thousands 
of  Infants  and  older  children  received  a  free  education,  and,  in 


lactun 


"  Wha  wid  hae  Ihedit  It, 


■James  DaoaldKn  (1751-1830)  was  a  pnntcr  who  bequei 
ntarly  the  wht^  of  hii  lar^  lorrune  for  the  purpovs  of  a  h4> 
for  poor  bays  and  girls,  and  (he  truilm  have  vtiully  vlectFi 
g(  lb  cUkIm  KtiHttKl  Iran  the  nnki  a(  the  dHl  and  dumb 


Public  opinion  as  to  the  "  hospital "  system  o(  bttii  ud 
educatioii,  however,  underwent  a  levolulionary  change  aha 
the  EdDCatioo  Act  of  1871  Introduced  scboid  boards,  and  ik 
Metcbaat  Canpany — acting  as'goveradrs  for  moat  of  the  016- 

-  -'  -       1 10  board  out  tbe  childico  on  the  famti- 

In  the  tof^i  and  convert  the  bmUa^ 


TUi  Toot^Dd-bnndi  policy  proved  enorawtuly  aucccaaful,  1 
Gcocga  Watooa's  coUegB,  Stewut's  college.  Queca  Stnet  tadn' 
coQege,  George  Square  ladies'  college,  Cilhiq^**  scboot,  u£ 
oiheis,  rapidly  look  a  high  place  among  the  educattonal  ianita- 
tioos  of  the  dly.  Nor  did  the  HoioC  Titul  BCglecl  tfae  cbiai 
ol  technical  and  hl^er  education.  Hie  HerloI-WaU  coEcp 
is  subsidized  by. the  JVust,  and  Heriot'a  hoapltaj  is  ocxupied  u 
a  technical  ichooL  Concunently  wilh  this  activity  in  higho 
blanches,  the  school  boani  provided  a  large  number  of  hiin'Wff 
buHdingi  in  healthy  snrniandlngB.  The  Church  of  Scotland  sad 
the  United  Free  Qwich  have  braining  CDB^ea. 

a«n(itt.— Besides  the  Royal  Infiinaiy  then  are  a  coniUir- 
able  pumber  of  more  or  kas  tpedaliaed  institutiaoa,  two  d 
the  most  important  being  situated  at  CiaiglockhBrt.  Oa  ih 
Easier  Hill  stands  the  Royal  Edinburgh  asytom  for  the  inau, 
which  fonnerly  occupied  a  tile  in  Uomingside,  whik  the  09 
inleciious  diseases  hospital  Is  situated  at  CoUnton  Uains.  Tk 
Royal  blind  asylum  at  I\>wbum  In  its  eariier  days  lounud 
humbler  quartets  in  NIcolson  Street.  ChaJm^s'i  bo^nlal  a 
Lauriston  was  founded  in  1836  by  George  "*  ' 
receptioD  of  the  tick  and  injured.  The  hom 
silualed  bi  Salisbury  Place.  Tlie  in£rniaiy 
lent  to  the  convakuent  bouse  In  Contorplune.  Othtr  insiiit- 
tiens  an  the  Royal  hospital  for  tick  cfalMioi,  tbe  biHK  kr 
crippled  children,  the  Royal  matenuly  ho^tal,  and  the  iif 
and  dumb  asylum.  Though  Trinity  hospital  BO  loo^i  eiiss 
as  a  hospital  with  resident  penuoners,  the  trauees  disbani 
annually  pensions  to  certain  poor  buigcsses  and  thesr  wtvn  and 
childten;  and  the  trust  contiolling  the  bcaevotcflt  branch  d 
the  Gillespie  hoapitaf  endowment  is  simllariy  adroiiiiatacd. 

Indiairia, — Although  Edinburgh  Is  a  te^dential  ratb^  tkaa 
It  manufacturing  or  commercial  centre,  the  Induslife*  wUch  ii 
hu  an  inipartiuit  and  flourishing.  Fntm  1507,  when  Walts 
Chapman,  the  Scottish  Ciiton,  set  up  tlie  first  picaa,  u>  tie 
present  day,  printing  hat  enjoyed  a  oner  of  almost.  ""'■— r*— 
vitality,  and  the  great  houses  of  R.  &  R.  duk,  T.  &  A.  f~.f«TiJ. 
Ihe  Batlanlyne  Press,  Morrison  b  Gibh,  Turabull  &  Speais,  a^ 
others,  admirably  maintain  the  traditional  reputation  of  tb 
Edinburgh  piesa.  Publlahjng.  on  the  other  hand,  baa  dieted 
away,  only  a  few  leading  houses— such  as  those  of  Blackwood. 
Cbambets  and  Ndaon— sdll  making  Ibe  Scottish  capital  the: 
headquartars.  Hapmaken.  typclounden,  beokbinden  and 
lithographen  all  tsnttibute  their  shsio  to  tiie  pnjsperitjr  of  ihi 
dly.  Brewing  is  an  indmtry  of  eaceptlnwl  vicouc.  Edinbiii^ 
alebeingprovertHallygaod.  The  brewers  and  dlttiUeis.  anck  is 
kfEwan.  Usher  and  Ure,  have  beat  amongst  the  most  Koieroei 
'  ''  '  3f  the  city.  The  arts  and  crafts  associated  wufc 
rk,  paper^maklng  and  coach-building  may  also  ta 
list  tanneries,  glaasworks.  India-rubber  and  ^tilcanitE 
asa-fbundlng,   machinery  worka,   the    ^■fc-'^g  ol 


consequence  of  the  large  influx  of  tourists  every  year  Use  Kor^ 
Brillsli  and  Caledonian  railway  companies  give  cmploytneial  la 

ally  brisk,  owuig  to  the  constant  development  of  the  city.  Fac 
i^tc  freestone  abounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  (as  Kt  Cmg- 
leilh,  from  the  vast  quarry  ol  which,  now  passing  into  disaic. 
the  stooe  loi  much  of  the  New  Town  was  obtained)  and  fimiiln 
eiceUeat  building  malerialj  while  the  hard  Inp  lock,  with 
wMdi  tba  stratified  sandstones  of  Ihe  Coal  fbtmation  hav«  beta 
eitemivdy  broken  tip  and  avetlaid.  suppUei  good  materials  tc 
paving  and  road-maUag.  On  tliis  account  quanying  is  aDatba 
Industry  which  ii  seldom  donnanl.  Owing  to  Ihe  great  cl>ae#ei 
cOectad  diut*g  the  latuc  part  ol.tb  igth  aotiuy,  am*  ot  tk 
r.      .    I.  (^.(.H 
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old  nirkeM 

Indt  wu  not  mboUy   Rvivcd.    The  V/ivatty   Miiket  lot 

vcfcubic*  ud  [mil  pmenU  ■  busy  Hxac  in  the  culy  merung, 
and  i>  UMd  tot  monster  nicctin^  ud  pnimeiude  ud  popuUr 
toMoa.  SUDshur-houKi,  citllc  nurkclt  and  gnio  mukeu 
havt  be«i  cRcted  mt  Coisic,  tha  obviating  tbe  driving  of 
flocki  and  lunb  ihrDugfa  the  ilncU,  Bbicfa  «*  coiutaDtly 
obfcclid  to.  As  infutiy  rcgimnt  i>  ilHiys  fUtioscd  in 
tile  cutlt,  uid  tlieie  en  in  idditioo  Ibe  bacncki  it  Pim- 
hlH  (or  "Jo^^  Lodge  "}i  b^-ny  between  Edinborgb  and 
Astobeilo. 

Stdai  £>/(.— EdiDboT^  ndety  idU  retain*  a  certain  old- 
fiihioaed  Scottidi  aduiiveocw.  It  hai  been  mid  that  the 
dly  ii  "  taX-irfndjr "  and  the  folk  "  weit-endy."  Bnt  thti 
ciilidim  necdi  ju^otu  qualificatioB.  The  locil  piliiotiiin 
end  good  taile  of  the  dttiens  bare  Rfullttd  recreation  and 
have  alio  preierred  in  priitine  Tigoui  many  pcculiariy  Scotlitta 
cniloau  and  patimia.  Claiikal  ouiKerU  and  concert)  of  the 
better  urt,  chiefly  held  in  the  M'Einn  and  Miuk  HaUi,  are  well 
attended,  and  lectures  are  patmnijcd  to  a  degiee  unknown  in 
BDit  towns.  In  theatrical  malten  b}  the  old  dayt  of  ilodc 
companies  the  verdict  of  an  Edinburgh  audience  was  bdd  to 
make  or  mar  an  actor  or  a  play.  This  ia  no  longer  the  CIM,  but 
the  Lyceani  theatre  in  Grlndlay  Street  and  the  Theatre  Royal 
at  the  head  of  Lath  Walk  give  good  performance*.  Variely 
entertainment!  are  also  fal  vogue,  and  in  NicolBon  Street  and 
eliewhere  there  am  good  muiic  haltt.  Outdoor  tecitationi 
have  always  been  pursued  with  lat.  The  public  (Dll.cauiH  on 
finid  HHli  and  the  private  couiaa  ol  the  LothiiDbum  club 
at  Swanston  and  the  Bamloti  dub  at  Bamton  are  usually  full 
on  Saturdays  and  bolidaya.  Tbe  numerous  bowtmg-greens 
arc  regularly  frequented  and  (R  among  the  best  in  Scotland — 
tbe  fint  Australkn  Uwn  of  bowlcn  that  visited  the  mother 
country  (in  iqoi)  prwuHUtdng  tbe  green  in  Lutton  Place  the 
finest  on  which  Ihey  bad  played.  Cricket  is  played  by  the  uni- 
versily  students,  at  the  schoob,  and  by  private  dubs,  of  which 
tbe  Grange  b  the  oMest  and  best.  In  wfnteF  tbe  game  of  curling 
h  played  on  Duddinplon  Loch,  and  Dunuppie,  St  Margaiei't 
Loch,  Lochend  and  other  sheets  ol  water  are  coveted  with 
akalers.  Rugby  (ootball  it  bi  high  favour,  Edinburgh  being 
esoiiDanly  the  acttte  of  tbe  intematioDal  matches  when  the 
tnwe  falls  to  ScoUand.  Hockey  cbinu  many  voUriei,  there 
tuually  being  on  New  Year's  day  a  match  at  shinty,  or  cofiuiuCjU, 
between  oppadne  tcami  of  Highlanders  resident  in  the  dty. 
Tbe  central  public  baibi  In  Infirmary  Street,  with  branch 
(lUblishmenU  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  including  Porlobello, 
are  Urgdy  resorted  (o,  and  the  proiimiiy  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 

Facilitim  for  boating  are  limited  (eicepling  on  the  Forth),  but 
rowhig  dubs  find  apportanky  lor  practice  and  races  on  the 
Union  Canal,  whete,  however,  niling  is  scsrcdy  poisible.  Edin- 
burgh maintains  lev  neipapeis,  hit  the  5uiiiiwa,  whkb  may 
be  said  to  teign  alone,  has  oijoyed  a  cares  of  almost  unlnlet- 
rupted  prosperity,  largdy  Id  consequaice  of  a  succession  of  aUe 
editors,  like  Charks  Uaclartn,  Alexander  Russel,  Robert  Wallace 
■od  Charles  Coiq>«r.  Tbe  BdimiartM  Emint  Ktwi  and  tbe 
SMofMf  DUfaldi  are  popular  iheeti.  Id  tbe  past  the  EiMnrih 
Bmhtf  CawvU,  the  chief  oigan  of  tbe  Toty  party,  of  which 
jamea  Hannay  was  editor  (or  a  few  yean,  had  a  high  reputation. 
The  WilMU,  edited  by  Hugh  Miller,  the  DaUy  Rrtim,  edited 
fint  by  J.  B.  Hanaoa  and  aflerwards  by  Henry  Kingsley,  and 
the  ScDilitk  Lmdrr,  were  conducted  more  or  less  aa  Libcnl 
orpns  with  a  diilinct  biai  in  tavmir  of  tbe  then  Free  Church, 
but  nme  of  Iheie  was  k>ng4ived.  Volunteering  has  always 
attracted  the  younger  men,  and  the  faigbot  award)  at  Wimbledon 
■nd  Biiley  have  been  won  by  the  Queen's  Edinburgh 

H£j(*ry.— In  remote  limes  the  seaboard  from  the  Tyne  lo 
tbe  Forth  was  occupied  by  the  Otladenl,  a  Welsh  tribe  of  the 
Briganlet,  the  territory  immedialdy  lo  the  west  ol  it  being 
peopled  by  the  Cadeni.  It  Is  probable  that  the  Oiiadeni  built 
a  fort  or  camp  on  the  rock  on  whkh  Edinburgh  Casllc  now 
■Unds,  which  wa*  thus  the  ancleus  around  which,  In  course  of 


lime,  grew  s  conildenblf  village.-  Onder  the  pmettioD  of  Ihe 
bill-fort,  a  native  lettlemen  t  was  established  on  (he  tldge  running 
down  lo  the  vsUey  at  the  fool  ol  Salisbury  Crags,  and  another 
hamlet,  according  to  William  Malthind  (i<S^3-i7s;),  tbe  earliest 
historian  of  Edinburgh,  was  founded  in  Ihe  area  at  the  north- 
watem  base  ol  the  rock,  a  district  that  afterwards  became 
Ibe  parish  of  St  Culhben,  ihe  oldesl  in  tbe  city.  The  Romans 
occupied  tbe  country  (or  loort  than  three  hundred  yean,  as  is 
evidenced  by  vaiiout  remalDt;  but  James  Grant  (iSii-iSg;}, 
in  OU  Mif  t/tif  Edinburti,  doubu  whether  ihey  ever  buDt  on 
tbe  caatle  rock.  When  they  withdrew,  the  British  tribes  re- 
asserted Ibeir  away,  and  some  authorities  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
thai  Arthur  was  one  of  their  kings.  The  southern  Picla  ulli- 
malely  lubdued  the  Britons,  and  the  casUe  became  dicir  chief 
stronghold  until  tfiey  were  overthrown  in  fii;  (or  619)  by  tbe 
Saxons  under  Edwin,  kingofNonhurahria,  from  whom  the  name 
ol  Edinburgh  is  derived.  Symeoo  of  Elurham  (854)  calls  it 
Edwinesburch,  and  indudea  the  dmrch  of  St  Cuthbert  within 
the  bishopric  ol  Lindislanie.  Its  Gaelic  name  was  Dunedia. 
Tills  name  is  probably  a  translation  of  the  Siion  name.  James 
Grant's  view  that  II  may  have  been  the  earlier  name  ol  the 
castle,  fmm  dun  ("  the  (on  "},  and  iJm  ("  on  Ihe  slope  "}, 
conflicls  wilh  the  more  generally  tttdved  opinion  that  the 
Britons  knew  the  fortress  as  CsiM*  VyxAfi  Agntdk  ("  the  hill 
o(  the  plain  "),  a  de^gnation  once  wrongly  interpreted  as  Ihe 
"  castle  of  Ihe  maidens "  (lailnim  puiOamm},  in  sllusion  to 
the  iupposed  Fact  that  tbe  Ficiish  princesses  were  lodged  within 
it  during  their  education.  In  the  i6th  century  the  hUiniied 
form  Edina  was  invented  and  has  b«n  used  chiefly  by  poets, 
once  noUbly  by  Bums,  whose  "Address"  begins  "  Edina  1 
Scotia's  darling  seat."  Long  after  Edwin's  canquetl  Ihe  lowland 
continued  to  bedebalable  territory  held  by  uncertain  tenure,  but 
at  length  it  was  to  a  large  eittnl  leitled  anew  by  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman  ookmisti  under  Malcolm  (^nraoresnd  his  sons. 

In  tbe  leign  of  Malcohn  Canmare  tbe  castle  Induded  tbe 
king's  palace.  There  his  pious  queen,  Margaret,  tbe  grand-niece 
of  Edward  Ibe  CoflFessor,  died  in  logj.  It  continued  to  be  a  royal 
residence  during  tbe  nignsof  her  Ibree  sons,  and  hence  the  &st 
rapid  growth  of  tbe  upper  town  maybe  re(etted  to  tbe  iilh 
century.  Theparish  church  of  St  Giles  is  believed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  about  mo,  and  the  huge 
Norman  keep  ol  the  castle,  buHI  by  his  younger  btolher, 
David  I.,  contmoed  to  be  known  as  David's  Tower  till  lis  deslruc- 
tionblbeucgeof  1571.  Soon  after  his  aoetalon  la  tbe  Scottish 
thmne  David  L  founded  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  (iiiS),  which 

Btandinglbcatlractionaof  the  abbey  and  (he  neighbouring  chase, 
tbe  royal  palace  conlinued  for  centuria  (0  be  wilhui  Ihe  fortress, 
and  there  both  the  Cellk  and  Stuart  king)  (requcnlly  resided. 
Edinburgh  ms  bng  an  exposed  (ronlier  town  within  s  territory 
only  ceded  to  Ualcohn  D,  abojit  ion;  and  even  under  lit 
eaiUet  Sliurt  kinga  il  was  still  regsrded  ss  a  border  stmngtiold. 
Hence,  though  the  vilUge  of  Canongite  grew  up  beside  the  abbey 
of  David  I.|  and  Edinburgh  was  a  place  of  sufficient  impDrtance 
to  be  reckoned  one  o(  Ibe  four  principal  burghs  as  a  Judicatory 
for  all  commercial  nutters,  nevertheless,  even  so  late  as  1450, 
when  it  became  for  the  first  time  a  walled  town,  it  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  which  slopes  eastwards  from 
tbe  castle.  So  long,  however,  as  its  walls  formed  the  boundary, 
and  space  therefore  was  limilcd,  tbe  dtizens  had  to  provide 
house-room  by  building  dwellings  o(  many  storeys.  Tbeae  tail 
lenemenls  on  both  side*  o(  what  is  now  High  Street  and  Canon- 
gaie  are  still  a  prominent  characteristic  of  Ihe  Old  Town.  The 
streets  were  mostly  very  narrow,  the  main  street  fimn  tbe  tasth 
10  Holyrood  Palace  and  the  Cowgate  alone  permitting  Ibe  IMSssge 
of  wheeled  carriages.  In  Ibe  narrow  "  wynds  "  the  nobility  and 
gentry  paid  their  visils  in  sedan  chairs,  and  proceeded  bi  full 
dresa  to  the  assemblies  and  balls,  which  were  conducted  with 
arislocratlc  ndusiveness  In  an  alley  on  (be  south  side  of  High 
Street,  called  (he  Assembly  Close,  end  in  Ihe  ssaembly  rooms 
In  Ihe  West  Bo*.  Beyond  the  walls  lay  the  bur^  of  Callon, 
Eaater  and  Waaler  Fortshmgfa,  the  vOligc*  of  St  Cuthbert'*. 
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Mauiiu'*HiU3nHiEliton,Cini>nnIUi,  SilvcimiUi  uul  Dcuhiugh 
— ill  (ucauivd/  iwiUdwkI  up  in  the  Htcciion  ol  the  modccn 
dty.  The  leaport  of  Lc[th,  Ihou^  a  diilincl  burgh,  governed 
by  it!  own  magumls,  ind  electing  Iti  own  represcatAtlve  to 
piulUmenl,  has  alio  oa  iLa  southern  iide  become  practicaUy 
united  to  iu  great  neighboui. 

[  Tbe  other  three  loyal  burghiauodaled  wilb  Ediuburgh  were 
Sliding,  Roiburgh  and  Berwick;  and  their  enacUnenu  lorai 
the  eailicst  eiisUog  collecled  body  of  Scots  law.  The  determina- 
tion oi  Edinburgh  as  the  mttional  capiisl,  and  as  the  most  fn- 
qucnt  scene  ol  purlianiciltiry  usembiie^,  dates  Irom  the  dealh  of 
Jamei  I.  in  1436,  Of  the  thirteen  porLiunents  summoned  by 
ihal  sovereign,  only  one,  tbeUst,  wu  held  «!  Edinburgh,  but  his 
assassination  in  IbE  Blicklrian'  momialery  at  Feith  led  to  [he 
abrupt  transfer  of  the  court  and  ci^ilal  from  the  Tay  to  the 
Porth.  Tbe  coronation  o!  James  11,  was  celebrated  in  Holymod 
Abbey  instead  of  at  Scone,  and  the  widowed  queen  took  up 
her  residence,  with  Ihe  young  king,  in  the  cnstk.     Oi  fourteen 

Perth,  five  met  at  Stirling  sad  the  rest  at  Edinburgh;  and, 
SOtwithsIanding  the  favour  shown  for  Stirling  as  a  royal  residence 
in  IhefoUowing  rcig^  every  one  of  the  puliameiiu  of  Jama  fll. 
was  held  at  Edinburgh.  Jamea  U.  confetied  gn  the  city  various 
piivilEges  relaling  to  [he  holding  of  falis  and  raaikets,  and  the 
levying  of  cuslonu;  and  by  a  royal  charter  □[  14S1  be  gave  it 
pre-eminence  aver  the  other  burgha.  Further  immunities  and 
privileges  were  granted  by  James  IIL;  and  by  a  precept  of 
14S1,  known  u  the  Golden  Charter,  he  bestowed  on  the  provost 
end  ma^tralei  the  hereditary  office  of  sheriS,  wit^  power  to 
hold  courts,  to  levy  £nes,  and  ut  impose  duties  on  ail  merchandise 
landed  at  the  port  of  Leilh.  Those  privileges  were  renewed 
f  nd  extended  by  various  sovereigns,  and  eipcdally  by  a  general 
charter  granted  by  James  VI.  in  i6oj, 
James  111.  was  a  great  builder,  and.  In  the  prosperoui  eta 


south,  1 


J  chlel 


ijij,  along  w.iJ) 


ra  of  prosperity  to 


.d  lini 


pt  dose.    The 
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Flodden,  brought  Ihb 

lie  dlizins  hastened  (a 

ing  the  Cowgate  and  the 

Greyfiiars  churches  and 

Caiuingate,  as  pertaining 


heights  beyont , 

Hcrist'i  hiupital,  but  slill  eidudini 

to  the  abbey  oi  Bolyrood.  la  the  lOtn  century  the  movements 
connected  with  Joh^  Kiwx  and  Maiy,  queen  of  Scots,  made 
Edinburgh  a  castle  of  much  activity.  With  the  departure, 
however,  of  the  slilh  James  to  fill  the  Enghsh  throne  in  ttoj, 
the  Iowa  lost  lor  a  long  period  its  influence  and  prestige.  Matters 
were  not  bettered  by  Ihe  Act  of  Union  signed  in  a  ccllu  in  High 
Street  in  1707,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  were  blulcd  at  Culloden  (1746) 
thai  the  townifoUt  began  to  accept  the  inevitable.  This  epoch, 
when  grau  grew  even  in  High  Street,  long  lingered  in  the  popular 
memory  a*  Ihe  "  dart  age." 

r  By  the  accession  of  George  III.  (l7&>],  Edinburgh  showed 
signs  of  revived  enterprise  In  176,3  the  Brtt  North  Bridge,  con- 
necting the  Old  Town  with  the  sloping  ground  on  which  alter- 
watdi  tlond  Ihe  Register  House  and  the  Ihealrc  in  Shakespeare 
Square,  waa  opened;  a  little  later  Ihe  Nor*  Loch  waj  partially 
drained,  and  Uie  bridging  of  the  Qjwgale  in  ijg^  encouraged 
expansion  soulhwanls.  Towards  Ihe  end  of  the  iglh  century 
the  New  Town  began  to  take  shape  on  the  grand,  If  fonnal, 
lines  which  had  been  planned  by  Jamea  Craig  (d,  1705),  the 
archilecl,  nephew  ol  Ihe  poet  Thomaon,  and  the  erection  of 
Regent  Btidgt  in  Waterloo  Place  (lornwUy  opened  in  iSig  on 
the  occaiioD  of  the  visit  i>f  Prince  I-copold,  afterwards  king  of 
lheBd0aju)|anacceutoC*liooHill.  The  creaUon  of  Princes 
Siieet,  one  of  Ihe  most  beautiful  thoroughfares  in  the  world, 
led  to  lutther  improvement.    The  earth  and  debris  fiom  the 

atreeti  had  been  "  dumped  "  in  the  centre  ol  Ihe  drained  Nor' 
Loch.  This  unsigbUy  mass  of  rubbish  lay  lor  a  while  as  an  eye. 
Mte,  until  the  bapsy  ihoughi  arose  ol  convening  Ii  into  abroad 


way  joining  the  new  road  at  Hanava  Stmt  with  the  Old  Te« 

at  ihe  l^wnmarket.  Upon  this  street,  which  tUvide*  Pnaoa 
Street  and  its  gardens  into  east  and  west,  and  which  icceinl 
Ihe  tide  of  the  Mound,  were  erected  the  Nadonal  Gallery  aej 
■     "       "      ■  Speaking  generally,  Ihe  New  Town  wo 


sorted  to  by  prof 


will  be  found  the  bead  o&cei  H  the 
leading  banks  and  insurance  offices,  all  lodged  in  bundingl  il 
remarkable  architectural  prelengons.  The  Commercial,  tin 
Union  and  Ibe  Clydesdale  banks  are  in  CcDrge  Sueet,  Ih 
National  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
the  British  Uaoi  Csnpany'a  Bank  arc  in  St  Andrew  Sqaarc, 
IheBankof Scotlandiiaitheheadof  IhcMound.  Tlie cnessiTC 
building  openlions  engaged  in  by  the  town  council  in  the  eaify 
part  of  the  19th  century  resulted  in  Ibe  fnscdvency  of  the  dty 
iniSjj.  The  properly  of  the  ooipoiatioa  was  valued ai  £111  >^ 
■gainst  a  debt  of  £4)j,t(is,  wbicb  was  conpouided  foi  by  Ihe 
issue  of  3%  annuity  bonds— the  losa  to  Thri  rifiiliiri  iiimwiiin 
to  35%  of  their  cldnu. 

Meanwhile  the  piocTtn  of  letten,  adaicc  knd  leaaiif 
manifested  the  recovery  of  the  dty.  The  nanus  of  XjkM 
(d.  IS71),  Buduuum  (ijSi),  Alexander  Uontgomeiy  (1603), 
Drummond  of  Hawthocnden  (164$),  Allan  Ramaay  (i;stt, 
SmoUelt  (t;7i),  Fcrguisnn  (17J4),  and  Bums  (ijq6),  carried  oa 
the  literary  assodationt  of  the  Stoltish  capital  nearly  ta  the 
doscol  the  i8th  century,  «■-  - 

a  body  of  teachers  1 
pofiition  among  European  scbocls.  Then  succeeded  the  era  <d 
Sccilt't  Unrmiiin  and  Tlu  Lady  ej  Hit  lake,  followed  l>y  tk 
Waverley  novels  and  the  foundalioa  ol  Blatkmtd'i  Mataim 
and  the  £i(i>i(iitr(it  Rttiem. 

Modem  conditions  have  changed  the  duuacter  of  Edinbotgk 
sodety.  In  Scott's  early  days  a  JDUtney  lo  London  was  beset 
with  dUBculties  and  even  dangers;  but  railways  have  Mt* 
brought  it  within  a  few  houn'  ditunce,  and  Scotlkh  ertiMi  tai 
literary  men  are  torapted  10  seek  a  wider  field.  Neveithekii. 
the  influence  of  the  past  lutvivet  In  many  wayi.  Ediabaifh 
is  not  markedly  a  manufacturing  dty,  butptacrveaitscbuada 
as  Ihe  Scottish  capital. 


vy  0/  Bduiiiiti^  fl75Ji:   Hud 
1);  B.  Chambers,  Tniili^mi  •! 


Miller,  Loid'Sls      , 

Edlnbu^.  IS«5); 

A  lUuuntiou  by  Sir  Ceaigc  Kad. 

EDINBUROHSHIKB,  or  MmuxiHUH,  a  county  ot  Scotlaad, 
bounded  N,  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  E.  by  thcahires  of  Huldii^m. 
or  Eajt  Lothian,  and  Berwick,  S.E,  by  Roiburghsliire,  S.  by 
Selkirkshire,  Peeblesshire  and  Unaikshire,  S.W.  by  LnnarkaUr*. 
and  W,  byLinhUigowshireor  WeslLolhian.  Ita  area  ia  *M.u« 
taa  or  3661  sq.  m.  The  island  of  Ctamond  bekutgt  to  ihc 
ceuaty.  Tberc  are  no  mauntaini.  but  the  Fentland  Uilk 
advance  boldly  from  (he  soulh-attt  to  within  j  hl  of  Ihe  aca. 
The  lollies)  lummiia  are  Scald  Law  (1S9S  ft.),  Catnetby  (iBSi). 
West  and  East  Cairn  Hill  (1844  and  iSjs),  and  West  KipdCob). 
They  are  generally  of  nHjnded  form,  and  covered  wilfa  heath  e( 
grass.  The  Mooif  not  Hills,  in  Ihe  south-east,  are  a  cantiiuiaticB 
of  the  Lammermuirs,  and  attain  in  Blackhcfic  Scar  «  bdfht  oi 
]i]6  ft.  Of  more  or  less  isolated  eminences  ibete  are  the  Bnid 
Hills  (6<j8  ft.), Blackford  Hill  (500),  Arthur's  Seal  {S»),  C«- 
atorphiue  Hill  (jooj—all  practically  within  Edinbuix^— aad 
Dalmahoy  Craig  (Soo) ,  t  m.  aouih-wett  of  ihe  dty.  Of  the 
rivets  the  Gala  rises  oa  the  south-east  of  ttw  Mooffooi  Hilkaad 
Sows  soulh  to  join  Ihe  Tweed,  and  the  IVne  after  &  axatt  ct 
7  m.  pases  into  Haddingtonshire.  All  the  olbcit  Oow  iotB  the 
Firth  ol  Forth.  Of  these  the  Esk,  which  is  the  lonKCM.  dnia 
(he  district  between  the  Pentlandt  and  the  Moorfool  Hill*,  aad 
emptit*  into  Ihe  sea  ai  Musselburgh,  The  southern  btatich  has 
its  saurec  neat  Blackhi^  Scar,  rcci:iva  on  its  right  Cor  Water 
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of  wbtDstatie,  ftI«o  laed  for  docb  Aod  for  fortificftlims;  tbe 
aiBC«y  itoBH  for  the  st  reels  of  Edinburgh  are  miinly  procuRit 
tfom  the  quarris  mt  Ratho^  and  »  number  of  amatter  quarriefl 
lor  the  wpply  ol  road-male  rial  ut  Kaiwied  tlirougliout  (be 
coimly.  Owing  do  doubt  to  (he  growth  o[  printing  and  pubiitb- 
Ing  in  the  roetropoiis,  the  chief  manufacturing  industry  in  Mid- 
lolbiaa  it  paper-making.  Moil  of  the  milli  are  cilcnuvc  «nd 
equipped  wiih  the  motl  nwdctn  piocessei  and  have  an  cnoimoui 
yetjly  output.  The  most  imporiani  nulla,  lOtae  of  ihem  dating 
from  the  beginiiing  of  ibe  iSih  century,  an  litunted  on  (be 
North  Elk  belweto  Penicuik  and  MusselburKh,  and  on  the 
South  Elk  at  NevUlUe.  At  Balemo,  Cunie,  Cdinton  and 
ebewhere  on  the  Water  of  I^eilh  there  are  Kvera]  miUi,  as  well 
as  near  Mid  Calder  and  at  Porlobello.  The  ancient  vat-miU 
called  Pcgly's  Mill,  at  Cramond,  products  handmade  papers. 
There  are  ctrpeC  factories  on  the  Eall  It  Rutin  and  at 
Lasaoade.  Tbc  manufacture  of  gunpowiei  i>  al«  carried  on 
at  Roslin,  the  works  being  distributed  in  recesses  on  the  Esk. 
Itoo  foundries  exist  at  Dalkeith,  Weslfield,  Losjiheid,  Penicuik, 
MilleihiU  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinhuishi  brick  and  tile  works 
U  Poitobcllo,  MUlerhill,  Newb^Itle,  Bonnyrigg  and  Racwell ; 
4nd  candle  works  at  Dalfccilh  and  Loanhcad.  Leather  also  l> 
tanned  at  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith.  The  shipping  trade  Is 
concentrated  at  Ldth  and  Granton,  and  Ncwhavcn  b  Kill  an 
Important  fishery  centre,  while  then  are  alio  fleets  at  Fitherrow 

PefUhtiam  and  Gnanmtta.—Tbc  population  In  (Sqi  was 
4]4,)76,  and  in  1901  481,7116,  of  whom  iJ&%  spoke  both  Gaelic 
and  English,  and  75  Gaelic  only.  The  chief  towni,  besides 
Ediabutgh,  Uw  capital  (pop.  in  igor,  3i6,8]7),  are  Bonnyrigg 
(1914),  Dalkeith  (6811),  Ltilh  (77.431),  Loanhead  (J071), 
Musselburgh  (ii,7ri),  Newton  Grange  (1406),  Penicuik  (3574), 
uid  West  Calder  (itji).  Tit  county  forms  a  single  pailta- 
Bientary  constituency,  eidusive  of  Edinbui^  dty  and  Leith 
burghl.  It  has  been  divided  by  the  county  council  into  (our 
county  districts  [Calder,  Gala  Water.  Lasiwade,  Suburban)  for 
the  piirpau)  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges  Act  1878,  and  the  Public 
Health  Acts.  IV  raansgement  ol  special  districts  formed  for 
water  supply,  drainage  and  other  unitary  purpraes  it  entrusted 
to  sub-commillees  aw»inled  by  the  respective  diiiricl  com- 
mittees. The  grant  under  the  Local  Taiaiion  (Cuttorai  and 
Eidse)  Act  tl  adminlttered  by  the  Technical  Education  Com- 
■kiltec  appointed  by  the  Council;  and,  subject  to  (he  same 
authority,  the  Secondary  Education  Committee  provides  lor  the 
dittribuUon  of  the  grant  under  the  Local  Taialion  (Scotland)  Act, 
In  respect  of  education  the  shire  liundettchool -board  jurisdiction. 

Hillary  end  Anliiitiiliet.—CnnUifki  was  once  a  Roman  leapoit, 
■nd  varfoui  objects  of  Roman  art  and  warkminibip  have  been 
dlicovered  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Almond. 
On  several  heights  are  lenuint  of  early  miUIary  works— the  most 
Important  being  that  on  Dalnuhoy  HiU,  Braidwood  Cattle  in 
the  parish  of  Penicuik,  and  Castle  Greg  on  the  Harbum  estate  in 
Uid  Calder  parish.  Picii'  bouses  are  found  at  Crichton  Maini. 
at  Banhwick  Casile,  near  Mlddlclon  Houie  atid  elsewhere,  the 
frsl  being  especially  Interesting  from  the  fact  that  lome  of  the 
Uones  hear  marks  of  Roman  masonry.  There  an  faul-drele* 
and  a  fort  on  Kaimea  HiU,  near  Ralho;  a  large  tumulus,  with 
three  upright  stones,  at  Old  Listen;  a  smaller  tumulus  at 
Newbaltle;  a  ciitvaen  or  stone  burial  cbest  at  Carlowrie;  and 
standing  stones  at  Lochend.  at  Comiilon  (the  Caly  Hone),  and 
lh«  "  Cat  Slane  "  near  Kirkliston.  Templi.  on  the  South  Esk, 
was  at  one  time  the  chief  teat  ol  the  KnighttTemplan  in  Scotland 
for  whom  David  I.  here  built  a  church,  now  in  ruins. 

The  hiitory  ol  the  county  It  almost  identical  irith  that  ol  the 
capital.  Traces  of  Celtic  occupation  are  obvious  in  lucb  name* 
■s  laveresk.  Almond,  Leilb,  Daliy,  Dalmahoy,  Dalkdlh  and 
others;  though  mo«l  of  the  viltagea,  fiamtels  and  castles  received 
their  present  designation  from  Saion  potaeitori.  The  termina- 
tion ttn  la  very  frequent.  Following  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Romana  the  land  was  the  scene  of  intertribal  strife,  bul 
It  was  in  a  meaiure  subdued  by  the  Saiont  and  patted  under  the 
nde  ol  the  Northumbrian  kings,  wbo  held  it  till  loio,  when  the 


LAtUans  were  haiKled  a*a  to  the  Scoltiih  Uns.  Malnb  H 
The  people  of  the  Lolbians,  however,  stipulated  (jut  they  tea 
to  lelain  thdr  manners  aod  cusloms,  and  io  this  way  the  so 
eastern  lowlands  became  the  centre  from  wbicb  Anffe-SuA 
and  Notman  dviliialion  gradually  ipcead  throughout  Scsdsl, 
and  hence,  too,  was  assured  the  pre-emincncr  ol  Pdiafrwil 
Within  the  county  lie  the  balllcbdds  of  RoUo,  ■rberc  (h  ijstf 
the  Enijish  suilercd  three  reveries  in  one  day;  Binxknga. 
where  ibe  EngUsb  were  delealcd  by  the  eaH  U  Moray  k  i.u«, 
Pinkie  near  Inveresk,  where  (in  IJ4;)  the  duke  ol  SoowM 
inBicled  heavy  loss  upon  the  Scots;  and  RuUiOB  Green,  »  lb 
castcm  slopes  of  ihe  rcnllaitdl,  where  (in  1666}  the  CovnaaiB 
were  routed  by  the  royal  troops  under  General  D&Iaiel. 

See Jann  Grant.  Oli  imi  Nrm  EdMud,  (LoodBO.  tttaaani: 
MiB  Wantnder,  Wnlki  llir  Edinimrii  (Ediabunh,  iBMili  J^C 
Oliphant,  Kamblri  rauni  &ii«*i^(li  (Eainburah.  189a)  ;  jTU-TA 
Cmllfl  cf  On  Lakumi  (Edinburgh.  1S91I;  W.  B^iinl.  Amvlt  f 
DkrUiifitoi  surf  Perltitllo  (Edinburgh.  I«9B);  J.  CnUit.  Th 
Wall,  $  Liilk  (Eduiburih.  1S06):  tUv.  J.  -DickKiD.  Kmtmtt  Omb 
efUidlolMia*  (Edinbui^,  ift)J};  ttilduMdi^lkt  Fartt  (Ediotan* 
1S99). 

BDROH.  TROIU  ALTA  (1847-  |,  Americaa  invenn^ 
was  bom  on  the  I'lth  of  February  184;,  al  Milan,  Erie  couui, 
Ohio,  of  Biiied  Dutch  and  Scottish  dacent;  but  fab  pams 
moved  (0  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  when  be  wai  seven  yaa  M. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  a  train  news-boy  dd  ibe  tailnr 
to  Detroit,  and  managed  to  gratify  hit  youlUul  iDloes  ■ 
chemialiy  by  performing  eaperimenls  while  travelling.  Il 
Bfteen  he  became  a  telegraph  operator,  and  was  cmpk^rd  11 
many  dtics  in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada,  but  frequesJj 
neglected  his  duties  in  order  Io  cany  on  studies  and  e: 


tries!  sd 
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an  automatic  repealer,  by  means  of  which  a  message  cooK  bt 
transferred  from  one  wire  to  aooLhcr  without  the  aid  of  la 
operator;  and  be  bad  also  directed  his  attenten  to  ibe  praUca 
of  duplex  telegraphy  of  which  he  later  invented  a  uccesiil 
tyttem.  In  iKg  Edison  came  to  New  Yo^  dty,  and  ton 
alterwardi  became  connected  with  the  Gold  &  Stock  Comptri 
He  invented  an  improved  printing  telegraph  lor  ctock  quouiim, 
for  which  he  reed  vedt40,oao.  He  tlien  etithlislied  Klabonii} 
and  facloiy  in  Newark,  N.J.,  for  further  eiperimenti  and  loi 
the  manufacture  of  his  Inventions.  In  iS;fi  he  remavnl  10 
Menlo  Park,  and  later  to  West  Oinnge.  N.J..  where  be  cootiaut^ 
his upcriments.  SincelbenhiinaraehatbetnpromincDllyaBDa. 
aled  with  nil  kinds  of  novclliet  in  practical  dectricily.  Amo^ 
bit  prindpal  Inventions  are  his  system  of  duplex  tdetraphj, 
which  he  bter  developed  into  quadruples  and  seituplca  trail- 
mission;  his  carbon  telephone  trantmitter;  the 


graph,  which  recordt  a 
cinemnlograph,  which  bit  impiovementt  1 
his  method  of  preparing  caibon  filunenti 
decirie  lamp.     In  i8j8  Edison  was  made  a 
Legion  of  Honour  by  the  French  government. 

EDMONTON,  the  capital  diy  of  the  province  ot  Albeni. 
Canada,  which  was  constiluitd  In  i^j.  Pop.  (1901)  >4si; 
(1906)  I  t,i67.  It  is  picturesquely  dtuated  on  the  north  but 
of  the  North  Saskatchewan  rivet  in  iij*  37"  W.  and  Sj'il'N. 
It  is  on  a  high  Ublelond  which  rises  loo  ft.  above  the  river,  aid 
overlooks  the  thickly  wooded  valley  of  the  North  Saskatcbeiai 
-rlvei — at  this  point  a  mile  In  width,  the  river  itself  being  001- 
dghlh  of  a  mile  wide.  Directly  oppoiile  Edmonton  od  th 
soulhbankof  the  river  stands  Strathcona,  a  town  with  apopult. 
tionof  fgr?.  The  ttreelaof  Edmonton  are  wide  and  laid  out  it 
rectangular  form.  Its  eiixUent  drainage  makes  street  gra^ 
an  easy  matter.    In  iSg6  it  wai  scarcely  a  village;  in  i^i  ii 

built  between  ii)oi  and  1906.  lit  cbmceat  capital  in  190s  gan 
It  a  great  Impelut.  The  buildings,  largely  of  brick,  give  1 
substantial  appearance  to  the  ptncc.  The  public scbool  buHdlegs 
high  school  and  Alberta  College  are  attractive.  The  chutck 
buildingi,   many  hi  number,  include  leveral  BRhittctsrillf 
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bidkOaii  rcprwtnt  the  benevolent  ttorkof  tlw  conmnmTt/.  ^e 
bank*  vid  the  wbiJaAle  mnboiuca  ire  well  iiiuiC,  and  nuny 
bculdfol  private  roidenca  are  worthy  ol  note,  lis  growth  may 
be  Rdiied  from  ibe  fact  thu  duriof  a  part  d  1906,  $806,01; 
wortb  of  building  permitl  were  granted^  the  cuHodu  receipli, 
SjT.oM  in  <9<>5i  f**  to  1104,416  in  1906;  the  ma3  parceli 
liaiidltd  incrtued  from  6goo  to  11,079;  ■nd  the  exprcn  parceli 
bandied  from  1177  Co  ijtj.  Edmonton  li  the  depot  oClhe  f ur 
Iraden  loi  the  great  region  on  IbenorthudweU.  TbeMudun'a 
Bay  Company  hat  great  uiteieit  b  Edmoclon,  but  h  vigorouly 
oppoMd  by  a  llrong  French  firm,  Revillon  Fr^rei  of  PariL 
These  Iwo  companta  hive  their  poitj  wide  ipreid  over  the 
nonll  counliy,  TTie  city,  bring  incorporated,  ii  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen.  It  operatei  it*  own  water 
(crvict,  electric  fight  plant,  and  telephone  lyilem.  Iti  idwoli 
ue  managed  by  an  elected  public  ichool  board. 

EdmoDlon  wu  begun  a>  a  poit  of  the  Notib  Wot  Compuiy 
abont  tbe  year  1778.  Eaily  in  the  igib  centuiy  the  HudKm't 
Bay  Company  alM  eicabtiihed  a  (on  *t  lbi(  point.  On  tbe 
ttnkn  ol  the  (wo  corapanlo  under  the  name  of  the  lalter,  Foit 
EdmoMoa  iprang  Into  new  ImportaDce.  Il  became  h  DOtlta- 
*etttra  centre,  and  in  itt  neighbouibood  many  employee)  ol 
the  (ut  compiny,  both  S«i(iiih  and  French,  took  up  land  at 
ulllert.  A*  frerghten  for  the  Hndion't  Bay  Company  many 
o<  Iboc  letllert  made,  with  thdt  ox  or  pony  carit,  the  long 
Journey  over  the  natural  prairie  roadt  to  Fort  Garry,  fording 
or  twimmiog  the  ttreamt,  carrying  furt  for  a  thoutind  miiet  or 
noK  «n  the  eatlem  trip,  and  reluming  brought  loadt  of 
■nerthandiie  for  the  company.  IIi  inacceisibllity  made  Ibe 
Edmonton  telllejnent  grow  very  ilowly,  to  ibit  lt»  great 
Increajein  population  bclongj  to  the  period  subsequent  lo  1S56. 

BOMOIROH,  an  urban  district  in  lbs  Enfield  parliamentary 
ttivjilon  of  MiddlcHi,  England,  suburban  to  London,  7)  m.  N. 
of  London  Bridge,  on  the  Old  North  Road,  on  Iho  west  jide  of 
tbe  Lea  Valley.  Pop.  (1891)  Js,jBi;  (1901)  48,«<».  Here  are 
Bumeroui  factories  In  the  valley,  and  Edmonton  consittt  largely 
of  the  collage*  of  utisant.  The  dinrcb  of  AH  Saintt  hat  been 
Mleuivtly  restored,  but  retain*  part  o[  the  ancient  fabric  of 
Perpendicular  and  eariier  dale,  II  contains  brases  o(  iniemi, 
and  in  Ihe  chutchyard  la  Ibe  memorial  ol  Charles  Lamb,  who 
Uvedaoddled  (iS]4)  at  EdmoDloo,  and  his  titter.  Cowperind 
Kent  were  alio  reaidenli,  and  Ibe  Bell  Inn  it  hmed  through 
Cowper'i  poem  Jrlm  C3pin. 

KDMnilD.  lAIin  (Eduuhd  Rich)  (d.  1140),  English  aalnt 
and  arcbblsbop  of  Canterbury,  wai  bom  at  Abingdon,  near 
Oiford,  about  117S.  Hit  falhct  wa*  a  merchant  of  thai  town 
■ho  retired,  wilh  his  wife 'iconaent,  to  the  monastery  of  Eynsham, 
leaving  in  ber hands  Ihe  education  of  their  family.  Her  name  was 
Mabel',  ibe  wu  a  devont  woman  who  lived  an  ascetic  Ufe  and 
encouraged  her  children  to  do  the  same.  Both  her  daughters 
look  the  veil;  three  of  ber  torn  served  the  church  In  differenl 
ciptcille*.  Edmund,  her  fint-bom.  began  bis  education  In  a 
gramnur  tchoot  at  Ollord.  Of  wrak  health  and  a  conlcmplalivt 
diifKieltlon,  be  showed,  from  hit  earUeii  yean,  a  rematliible 
Uite  for  learning  and  teilglous  eierclset.  He  taw  viilont  while 
Milt  at  school,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  took  a  vow  of  perpetual 
chastity  in  tbe  Virgin's  church  at  Oxford.  Later  he  wai  tent, 
with  hb  broiber  Robert,  to  study  Ibe  liberal  arti  at  Paiii.  Hit 
mother's  dealh  and  family  aHain  recalled  him  tor  a  lime  lo 
England:  but  be  afterwards  graduated  at  Parii.  For  sii  yean 
he  lectured  in  Ihe  liberal  arts,  partly  in  Parii  and  partly  in 
Oxford;  bis  career  u  an  OiFord  teacher  commenced  before 
I  lo;,  and  is  notewoilhy  for  Ibe  fact  Ihai  be  was  Ihe  first  who 
lectured  iben  on  Arlslotle.  He  Iben  ictumed  10  Parit  for  1 
courceol  theological  studies,  and  rapidly  nude  hlmielf  profident 
ia  thai  branch  of  learning. 

Alter  spending  a  year  In  retiienent  wilh  Ihe  Angnslinlan  canons 
ol  tierton  (Surrey)  he  became  a  iheologicil  lecturer  In  Orford. 
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d  il  b  R 

by  hit  eloquence. 
ivca  in  cnaiity.  and  refused  to 
which  be  derived  from  tcviral 


beneficct.'  He  bM  Inhequently  retired  for  soGtnde  to  Readlof 
Abbey;  it  fa  pnbable  that  be  would  have  become  a  monk  If 
that  piofetiioa  had  allocded  more  scope  For  bit  gifts  as  a  preachn 
and  expositor.  As  hb  fame  increased  he  becamo  alarmed  by 
Ibe  temptations  which  it  threw  in  hit  way.  He  ceased  to  lecture 
in  Oxford,  and  about  iiii  accepted,  at  the  Invitation  of  Bishop 
Richard  Poore,  the  treasureisbip  of  Salisbury  cathcdiaL  Little 
is  known  of  his  life  for  tbe  next  ten  years.  But  be  attracted 
Ibe  notice  of  the  Roman  court,  and  was  appointed  in  1117  to 
preach  Ibe  Crusade  in  En^nd;  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Ella,  countess  of  Salisbury,  uid  her  husband ,  William  Longiword, 
aiHl  he  won  general  admiration  by  his  woAt  of  chaiity  and  tbe 
austerity  of  his  fife. 

In  113]  be  wBsdccled  aidiUshop  of  Culerbury  at  the  express 
suggestion  ol  Gregory  IX..  after  the  monks  of  Canterbury  had 
fn  vain  suggested  three  other  candidates  for  Ihe  pope's  approval. 
Edmund  at  once  leaped  into  pRrmiaence  by  the  outq»ken 
rebuked  the  iitng  for  Following  the  advice 


of  toRJgn  fav. 


<n  with  tt 


treated  Heniy  III.  as  responsible  lor  tbe  tragic  fate  of  Richard 
Marshal,  eail  of  Pembroke,  and  threatened  the  king  with  ex- 
communication. Tbe  king  bowed  tieFore  the  itorm,  dismissed 
Ihe  foreign  counsefion,  made  peace  wtib  Marshal's  adherents, 
and  was  publicly  reconciled  wilh  the  barons.  But  the  new 
ministers  were  as  unpopular  as  the  old;  nor  was  the  archbishop 
allowed  that  pofitical  influence  which  he  claimed  in  virtue  of  hb 
office.  It  was  with  Ibe  object  oF  emancipating  hiroselF  from 
Edmund's  control  thai  the  king  asked  Ibe  pope  to  tend  him  a 
legate  (1236).  On  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Otho  (1137)  the  atch- 
bbhop  found  himself  thwarted  and  insulted  at  every  poioE. 
The  marriagi  between  Simon  de  Monltort  and  the  Princess 
Eleanor,  which  Edmund  had  pronounced  Invalid,  WIS  ratified 
at  Rome  upon  appeal.  Thf  king  and  legale  upheld  the  monks 
of  Canlcrbut, 


.e  legate  I 


re  of  tbe  1 


his  suitragans  Edmund 

Lcated  En  general  terms  au  who 
nicrbury.  These  measures  led 
lo  no  result; 'nor  could  the  pope  be  moved  to  reverse  Ihe  legate's 
decisions.  Edmund  complained  that  ihe  discipline  0?  tbe 
national  church  wat  niined  by  Ihb  confiict  of  powers;  and  tiegsn 
10  meditate  retiring.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  intention  by  the 
papal  encroachments  of  the  year  ii^o,  when  the  English  clergy 
were  required  to  pay  a  lubtidy  of  a  fifth  for  ibe  war  against 
Frederick  II..  and  simuiiancously  three  hundred  Romans  were 
"  provided  "  with  Englbh  benefices  in  return  for  their  poUliol 
services  lo  tbe  Holy  See.  Edmund  withdrew  to  Pontigny  In 
the  lummerol  1140.  A  little  later  tbe  stale  of  hb  health  com- 
pelled him  loieek  (he  cooler  air  of  Ssfssy  (near  Pravins).  Here 
be  died  on  Ihe  lAlh  of  Nonmbcr  1140. 

Hb  ctnonltation  wat  at  once  demanded  by  bit  admheri,  and 
only  delayed  (till  1J47)  through  the  opposition  oFHenrj- HI.  The 
honour  was  well  deserved.  He  is  one  of  Ihe  most  saintly  snd 
alliaitive  figures  in  the  bitlory  of  the  English  ehureh.  It  wu 
hb  misfortune  to  be  [diced  at  Ibe  bead  of  Ihe  national  hierarchy 
in  I  critit  for  which  he  had  not  been  prepitnl  by  pracliiri] 
(raining  or  eiperience.  At  archbishop  be  showed  no  great 
capacity  or  force  of  chancier;  but  (he  purity  oF  his  motives 
■nd  Ihe  loliinets  of  bis  Ideab  commanded  universal  respect. 

Sec  the  LLTc  printed  by  Martjne  and.  Durind  in  Ihe  Tlusami 
wrrai  nKialoiai.m  (ijij).  (Xher  lives  of  imponance  exist  in 
manuicripi  at  the  British  MuKun,  In  tha  Canbridge  Univertit* 
library  and  in  that  of  Si  John's  College.  Onbridge.  The  last-named 
il  primed  by  W.  \Val]a»  in  the  appendix  yahat^iifSI  Edmuni 

jiniiisblcil}  will  be  lound  in  Ihe  Rel^B.  Ward's  SI  Edmni^  (190J). 
^  al«  .SI  OlmiiiitfAUHpUw  (IS98},  by  the  Baroneu  Paravicifii; 
and  the  En^iili  HiUorial  Rmm,  udi.  pp.  84  S,     (H,  W.  C.  O,} 

DRlniD.  king  of  East  An^a  (r,  840-870),  tdcceeded  la 

East  Anglian  ihrone  in  S;;  while  be  was  yel  but  a  boy. 

ordirg  10  Abba,  Followed  by  Horence  oF  Worcester,  he  wat 
mifMram  Saximum  frciafia,"  which  would  seem  to  mean 

:  he  wat  of  Foreign  ori^n  and  that  he  belonged  U>  tba  OU 
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Suoiu  d[  i!i«  coDliiicnl.  Thli  vciy  doubllul  tradition  wu 
Eipandcd  later  inlo  l.  [uIIci  legend  wbich  qwke  oL  hit  Old  Saion 

to  OSa,  king  of  Eut  Anglia,  and  hii  landing  at  Hunstuilan  to 
claim  his  lungdom.  His  coronation  look  place  id  the  ncit  yeu 
>t  "  Bunu  "  (i.c,  probably  Buia  St  MB17,  Sufiolk),  which  wu 
then  the  [oyal  oipital. 

Oi  the  hie  at  St  Edmund  during  tlie  sen  fouiteen  jtin 
ve  know  nothinj;.  In  the  year  B70  the  Dane*,  who  hod  been 
«lnleriog  At  Vork,  nuicbed  through  Meccia  into  Eut  Anglii 
■Dd  took  up  Ihdt  quarters  at  Tbcliord.  Edward  engaged  Ihem 
6ercely  in  battle,  but  the  Danes  under  their  leaden  Ubbi.  and 
In'gusr  were  victorious  and  remained  in  posseuion  of  Lhe  bcld 
oI  battle.  The  king  himaelf  was  alun,  whelher  on  the  actual 
field  oi  battle  or  in  later  martyrdom  is  not  certain,  hut  the  widely 
current  venion  of  the  stoiy  which  makes  him  fall  a  martyr  10 
the  Danish  arrows  when  he  had  refused  to  renounce  hil  faith  or 
hold  his  kingdom  as  *  vtsul  from  the  heathen  overtordi,  may 
very  pTObably  be  true  The  story  isa  very  old  one,  and  acoirding 
to  Abbo  of  Fleury  (94S-1004).  St  Edmund's  earliest  biographer, 
it  was  told  hioi  by  Dunttan,  who  heard  it  froTo  the  lips  of 
Edmund's  own  standard-bearer.  This  is  chronologically  just 
possible,  but  thai  is  alL  The  battle  was  lought  at  Home,  aome 
]o  m.  south-east  o[  Thctloid,  and  the  king's  body  was  ultimately 
inteired  at  Beadoiiceswonh,  the  modem  Buiy  St  Edmunds. 
The  shrine  o[  Edmund  soon  became  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
England  and  the  reputation  ol  the  aaini  was  European.  The 
date  of  his  canoniiaiion  is  unknown,  but  chutcbu  dedicated  to 
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in),  includine  the  Pamo  Saiuli  Edrntmii  ol  Abbo  ol  Flei 
and  the  Coroiin  Sancli  Eadmundi,  edited  by  Lord  Francis  Hervcy 
(1907).  (A.  Mw.) 

EDKUHD  I-  king  of  the  English  (d.  94E).  "U  (be  Knt  ol 
Eadgifu,  third  wife  ol  Edward  the  Elder,  and  half.brothet  to 

but  hid  already  played  an  active  pan  in  the  previous  icign, 
especially  when  he  fought  by  the  side  of  bis  hall.hrathel  in  the 


Inil 


r  oi  his  reign  Edmund  had  trouble  with  Olal 
0,  called  Cunran.  The  latter  had  juM  crossed 
had  been  chosen  king  by  (he  Northumbrians, 
rir  allegiance  to  Edmund.  Aula!  tooli  York, 
ipton  and  destroyed  Tamworth,  but  was  met 

ade  by  the  good  oliices  ol  Odo  ol  Canterbury 


incredible,  especially  in  face  of  the  poem  jnserti 
(tii6  aniu  94>).  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  tt 
there  of  the  reconquest  of  Northern  Ucrcia  b 


onfused  re 


between  Alfred  and  Guthrum.  All  Mercia  south  ol  a  line  Iiom 
Dore  [near  ShelTield),  through  Whitwell  to  the  Humbcr,  was  now 
in  Edmund's  hands,  and  the  five  Danish  boroughs,  which  had 
lor  some  time  been  ciposed  to  raids  from  the  Norwegiin  kings 
of  Northumbtia,  were  now  (med  Ironi  th»t  feat.  The  peace  was 
conHrmed  by  the  baptism  d  Kings  Anbl  and  BEgenald.  Edmund 
■landing  as  sponsor,  but  in  044  or  045  the  peace  was  broken  and 
Edmund  eipclled  Anlal  and  Rrgenald  [mm  Nonhumbiia. 

In  54S  Edmund  ravaged  Slrathclyde.  and  enlmsled  it  all  10 
Malcc^m,  king  ol  Scotland,  "  on  condition  (hai  heihouldbchis 
lellow. worker  by  sea  and  land,"  the  object  oF  this  policy  being 
apparently  to  detach  the  king  of  Sroti  from  any  powjble  can- 
ledetacy  such  as  had  been  formed  in  qj?. 

On  the  36th  of  May  946  Edmund's  brief  bul  energetic  nign 
came  to  a  tragic  conclusion  when  he  was  stabbed  at  the  royal 
villa  ol  Pucklechurch,  Id  Gloucestershire,  by  an  exiled  robber 


named  Uofa,  who  had  nt  umed  to  the  a> 
the   "  deed^loei 


Florence  of  Wor 

translating  the  Saxon  epithet,  w 

abbey  which  he  had  entrusted  in 

Edmund  was  twice  married;  5: 

Eadwig  attd  Ed^ri  1 

rham,  Co,  Wdts).    i£lfgifu  died  in  944,  actaiii, 
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Oi[onl)iSiii»ii  0}  Dvkim  (RoUi  Saia):  A.  S.  Lavi.  «d.  Lkrtn 
m.  pp.  lS4-igi;  Birch.  CirlnlaniiM  SoHnia 
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of  the  EngUsh,  was  the  aon  ol  £thelred  II.  by    1 

,£lfgifu.      When  Canute  hivided  England  in    loij,    £d^a. 

sought  to  resist  him,  but,  paralysed  by  the  treachery  uu}  des 

ion  of  the  ealdoiman  Edric,  he  could  do  nothing,  and  Viof. 
submitted  10  the  Danish  king.     Next  year  Canute  aad  lis 

ogetber  harried  Mercia,  while  Edmund  with  in&rute  diAc--. 
[albered  an  army.  Keluming  into  Northumbria.  he  ia  hk  If 
larried  the  districts  which  had  submitted  to  the  invadet,  bui 
narch  nonhwaid  by  Canute  brought  about  the  speedy  sk 
nission  of  Northumbria  and  the  return  of  Edmund  to  Lowka 
rbe  death  ol  .Elhelrcd  on  the  ijrd  of  AptU  1016  wu  IoOstl 
}y  a  double  eteclion  to  the  English  ciQwn.  The  dliiec&  - 
London  and  those  membeis  of  the  Wilan  who  were  pracBIHi  it 

ampton  elected  Canute.  In  the  warfare  which  ensued  Edmo, 
fought  at  the  severest  disadvantage,  lor  his    aimiei  disport 

fiercely  boiegod  London,  but  the  dlizena  succesatuU)'  nasi.-. 
all  attacks.  Edmund  meanwhile  marched  through  Vi^ 
and  received  its  submission.  At  Pen  in  Somenetshire  be  npfi 
the  Danes  and  defeated  then.  Canute  now  raised  the  iic^  d 
London  and  s»n  afterwards  cncouDteied  Edmund  at  SheKa 

Edmund  hastened  alter  him  and  relieved  London,  which  be  hi! 
agiin  bc^eged,  lie  defeated  the  Danes  at  Brentford  and  ipi: 
at  Olloid,  and  drove  them  into  Ebcppcy,  He  was  now  jsve: 
by  Edric,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  lollowcd  the  Danes  Ic 
Essex,  overtaking  them  at  Assandun  (or  Ashington).  la  ih 
battle  which  ensued  Edric  again  played  the  traitor,  nad  th 
English  were  lauted  with  terrible  slau^ler.  Edmund  letinc 
into  Cloucetterahiie,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Canute  ik 
himself  was  aniioua  to  continue  the  slnigglc,  but  Ediic  and  lii 
Vp'itan  persuaded  hJm  to  accept  a  rccondliaiion.  At  dir 
the  two  rivals  swon  friendship,  and  ■  divilioB  of  the  kingdu 
was  elTected~-Canute  taking  lhe  north,  EdDHind  the  soaik 
Soon  afterwards  Edmund  died  (joth  of  November  loiS),  pi* 
ably  from  natural  causes,  though  latec  hbtoriaas  hin(  at  fn, 
play.  <C  S.  P.*) 

BDMDIID,  king  of  Sicily  and  earl  of  Lancaster  (ij4j-ii;(' 
was  the  second  son  ol  Henry  III.  of  England  by  Elewwt  ; 
Provence.  At  ten  yean  of  age  Edmund  was  invested  by  IV 
Aleiander  IV.  with  the  kingdom  ol  Sicily  (April  iijj).  ;'■ 
pecuniary  obligations  which  Henry  111.  uridertook  on  lis  »'- 
behalf  wen  not  the  least  among  the  causes  which  led  to  |4 
Provisions  of  Oiford  and  the  Barons'  War.  Alexander  annuSr. 
his  giant  in  iij8,  bul  still  pressed  Henry  lor  the  discbaigt  d 
unpaid  aireais  ol  subsidies.  In  ii6s,  afiet  Monllart's  lit 
Edmund  received  the  earldom  ol  Leicester,  and  two  yean  bcr 
was  crested  earl  of  Lancaster.  He  joined  the  crusade  of  1^  cU.- 
brother,  the  Lord  Edward  {uTt-ii;]);  and  Edward,  oi 


1,  found  in  Edmi 


In  ijjs.  m 
le  de  Fotiibi.^ 


years  after  the  death  of  his  Gist 

Edmund  married  Blanche  ol  Artoii,  the  widow  of  Heniy  111 
ol  Navarre  and  Champagne.  Although  the  county  of  Champipf 
had  descended  to  his  wife's  infant  daughter,  Jo«((,  EdBut.: 
assumed  the  title  "  Count  Palatine  of  Champagne  and  Brit* 
and  is  described  in  Ibc  Engliih  patent  nils  as  eati  of  Limw 
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.  _  Data  ii34  1M  htU.  to  lib  wUe'i  Kflii,  tb« 
lutodyof  Chunpaciw.  Ttali  he  wucompdled  lo  TCBoimce  upon 
be  tinnl*|«  of  Jau  to  FUUp  the  Filr,  the  heir  lo  the  oown 
J  FnDC&  But  be  reuined  the  pamuioB  of  hii  irife'i  cknrer- 
uidt  ID  Qumpepie,  ind  IM  described  JD  en  officUl  dociunenc 
i[ClMtnpagne»]ate as LbeyeiciiSj,u"tbe Count  Edmund." 
-I*  wu  employed  by  hii  brother  mm  a  mediator  with  Philip  the 
■'air  in  i>9]-i304.  lArheo  Philip'i  court  pioDouoced  that  the 
Jng  of  Eu^nd  bad  forfeited  GaKony^  Edmubd  ttuouDced  bia 
nmage  to  Philip  and  withdrew  with  bb  wife  to  Englaud.  He 
n*  appoinled  tieulenaot  of  Gaacony  in  1196,  but  died  ia  the 
«iDe  yew,  leaving  ■  ton  Tbama*  lo  auoeed  faun  id  hii  Engliih 


The  Und  ot  Bdom  [>  onfrailtul  4B<t  lorUddlnf,  with  Ihs 
notable  einpCtaa  of  finile  ditiHcts  Immediately  wutb  ol  ths 
Dead  Sea  md  donE  iit  euietn  border.    It  wa*  traversed  by  an 

Egypt  and  AnibiiJ  whidi  ran  nonbwatdi  by  Ma'ln  and  Moab; 
bui  CTDU-routc3  turned  from  Ma'ia  and  Petra  10  Gua  or  up 
the  Cbor  <ioutb  end  of  Dead  Sea)  la  Hebraa  and  Jcruulen.  • 
Thui  Edgm  formed  >  proaiinent  onlte  for  traffic  fiDin  Arabia 
and  its  Kati  of  eutluie  to  Egypt,  (be  PbQialine  lomis, 
Paleitine  and  the  Syrian  italea,  and  it  enjoyed  a  eemmcrciat 
imporUDCs  which  made  it  a  rignifictnt  lactoi.ln  P 
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pmervtd.i  Alttt  (be  deith  of  David  he  Rtumed  ta  Edam ;  if, 
u  ibe  bkmtive  implies,  he  became  ■  tToubLcsome  advtitvy  Lci 
SoIdibod,  Dalhing  is  kaDWD  of  bis  ■chicvemeDIS,  (cd  il  Ibe  royal 
IradiDE'kiunicva  liom  Eiion-gebci  were  oiainlaiDed,  Eiloin 
ifvei,  in  tbc  Gm  balf  a[  Ihe  9th 


lliii  kiojE  logeUier  nilh  larael  beld  Elui>ii-geber  (1  KJDgi 
47  •44']  >  Cbroo.  II.  J5  iqq.).  But  lome  caiulrophe  befell  the 
fleet,  and  ihortly  aflecwards  Jehoibaphat'i  ion  Jehaiun  had  to 
face  a  Rvoli  in  nhicb  Edom  and  the  men  of  Ubnah  (the  Philis- 
tiun)  were  csncened.  Il  was  about  Ihit  period  ibat  Isiul  had 
conquered  Moab,  tbruEting  it  (anhir  touifa  towards  Edom,  and 
the  lubiequEDt  luccoi  of  Moab  in  throwicgoS  the  yoke,  and  the 
unaucceuful  alteinpt  of  Jehorani  of  Israel  to  rrgaia  the  position, 
nay  thaw  that  Edom  waa  alio  In  alliance  with  Moab.'  In  the 
tlmeof  Adad-niiui  of  Assyria  (Si  1-7SJ  B.C.)  Edamia  meniioncd 
aa  an  independent  tributary  witji  Beth-Onui  (bracl)  and 
Falashtu  (Fhi]istia)j  the  abnnce  ol  Judah  U  perpleiing. 
Amazlah  of  Judah  bad  gaJned  a  lignal  victory  over  Edom  in  the 
valley  of  Salt  (i  Kings  liv,  7),  but  after  bii  defeat  by  Jehoaah  of 
Itiael  then  is  a  gap  and  Ihc  situation  isobscurc  Consequently 
it  il  uncertain  whether  Edom  was  the  vassal  of  the  not  (real 
Israelite  king  Jeroboam  IL,  or  whether  the  Aisyriaa  evidence 
for  ita  independent  position  belonga  to  this  later  tunc.    However, 

succeiaful  of  Judaean  kings,  overcame  Edom  and  its  natural 
alliet  (i  Chron.  mi.  6  sqqO>  and  at  thii  stage  Edomit 


becomt 


.    It  jo 


which 


Philistia  and  ^rael  were  leagued  against  Assyria, 
the  Judaeani  who  had  been  in  poisession  of  Hath,'  On  the 
events  that  followed  lee  AuAi;  Hezekiai!:  PiausTiH;&  The 
Assyrian  iucriptiont  name  as  tributary  kings  of  Edom,  ICaul- 
melek  (time  oCHgUth-Piloer  IV.).  MaUk  (f)-«m  (701  B.C.),  and 
KauS-gabri  (7th  century).  In  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe  7th  century  both 
Edom  and  Moab  tuDered  from  the  restlessness  of  the  desert 
tribes,  and  after  another  period  of  obscurity,  they  joined  la 
the  attempt  made  by  Zedekiah  of  Judah  10  revolt  against 
Ncbuchadreizar  (Jer.  nvii,  j).  In  the  tut  yean  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  many  of  (he  Jews  found  a  refuge  tn  Edom  (Jer.  iL  11), 
although  other  (ndi  tlons  throw  another  hghi  upon  the  attitude  of 
Edom  during  these  disauen. 

That  Edomitei  bunwl  the  temple  after  Ihe  dettnicilon  of  Jeru- 
laleni  (I  Esd.iv.4S,ef.>.  so)  isopaline  with  the  repeated  denuncia- 
■ »  ol  their  "  unbrotberfy  "  con  '       *    ' 


vlIL  69).  Subsequently  Edom  ■  encnled  (or  revcaaeful 
npOB  Ibe  Jewi,  oad  it*  veedy  deHnittloa  is  lorelaldi  I 
passages  appear  to  be  nuch  later  Iban  ihe  ditaitcr  of  Jg;  1 


unply  eoodhioii 
'    Bat  at  length  the  Ji 


>  too.).    Bat  at  length  the  day  s<  reckonini  cane  Icf.  la  miv.  <■ 
A.  ■-«),  and  Ibe  late  o(  Edom  u  tlill  fi»h  ui  the  mind  of  Halachi 


Tha  problem  il  complicated  by  the  postibility  thai  during  tbe 
agei  over  which  the  ref  ereoces  can  range  many  lianget  of  fortune 
could  have  occurred.  The  preuureof  the  Nabxtaeans  (f  .1.)  forced 
Edom  to  leave  iu  fanner  teats  and  advance  Into  the  south  ol 
Judah  with  Hebmn  ai  the  capital.  This  had  been  fully  accom- 
plidied  by  jii  B.C.,  but  the  date  of  the  first  occupatlea cannot  be 
ascertained  [rom  the  literary  evidence  alone.    Thus  the  dislria 

1 1  Kipoi  U;  tee  the  Septuagim  and,  especially,  H.  Wn 
Alaa.  (JiUeriult.,  pp.  i-ij;  C.  F.  Dumey.  Kinii.  pp.  IjS  ...  . 
J.  Skinner,  Kini,  pa.  *u  Mq.:  Ed.  Meyer,  ImMiH,  pp.  35B  aqq. 

•On  1  King!  i>L  ■KjiHoaaii;  luuMHAmatj  MOAB;  and  for 
the  biblical  tnditioni  relating  10  this  period  see  Knici  (Book)  and 

la  Ch'ron.  avii.  io  aeq.;  «.)  and  revenos  (laL  if.  nil.  1)  nuv  rat 
onrinallr  upon  the  souite  from  whkifa  1  Kingi  nii.  47  •">■ :  '  Kings 
viilio,  n,  havs  been  abbieviand.  It  ii  hardly  probable  (hat  there 
wai  enmity  between  Edon  and  Moab  at  >  Kinn  iii.  now  imjilin, 
■llfamigli  hoaine  celalioni  at  ether  aerioda  are  likely  t«.  Am.  "  ■'- 
locEdominMaabi(cteiTita(yieeabaveonOa.uivi.  and"l 
Stat."  (Paf.  Expltr.  Fuml},  igaj,  pp.  10  tqq. 


in  queition  la  JewTib  in  the  Ihne  of  Kebeiniah  (Neh.  A.  tyc: 
but  it  it  uncettaja  wbelhei  the  Edomiie  occupatioa  wMou 
(a  fusion  being  aisumed)  or  later,  or  whether  the  pamig  t. 
be  untnutwoithy.  Hencefonb,  the  new  borne  ol  ihe  Edaais 
it  consequently  known  a*  Idumae*.    See,  foi  (uxlbci  keat. 

Although  but  little  is  known  of  the  jnhabitaata  ol  Edom.  ilu 
doae  relationihip  to  Judah  and  (heir  kinalup  with  tbc  anmv. 
ing  tribca  inveat  them  wiib  particular  iutrrcM.  The  lies  it 
united  Lot  (the  "father"  of  Ammwi  and  Moab),  Islet. 
Midiin  and  Edom  (Esau)  with  the  southern  tribe*  Jodih  a. 
SimeoA,  aa  manifested  in  the  genealogical  lista.  arc  1'■■^*^Lfl  i 
cnoLjghoDgeographicalgroundsaIooe,andLbtiisiiI5cviccct  tL 
for  the  history  of  Judah  and  Faleitlrw  cannot  be  i^nocvd.  Tk 
traditions  recording  (he  lepaiaUon  ol  Lot  from  AbrakiK.  1 
Hagar  and  Ithm^iel  from  Iiaac,  and  of  Ettu  from  Jacob,  aiihiar 
at  piTtcal  arranged  in  a  dcsceadicg  scheme  of  family  re~ 
are  (he  ttsiUt  of  systematic  groupij 
lological  order  of  events  (see  GE^ 
worked  to  bring  these  legends  Into  their  present  fona,  «ttd  a^ 
Ibey  depict  the  character  of  Israelis  wdder  nei^botfi^  Lh> 
represent  the  lecoinnt  alternating  perioda  ol  bsMiliiy  1:. 
fellowship  between  it  and  Edom  which  mark  the  hisfUuy.  li^ 
(Edom)  although  the  older,  loses  his  luperiority,  and  3  -Jt 
oradcs  declare  that  the  elder  ahall  lerve  the  yaunga  (Jaeoh,  u 
luacl).  Ibe  Gnat  independence  of  Euu  (Ceu.  xxv.  13,  nviL  :i 
leq,),  at  foretold,  obviously  alluda  to  tome  tucccisfiil  EdoE.? 
revolt.  Aa  an  enemy,  Edom  in  illlanct.with  the  nibs  akng  lii 
trade-routet(PhilitliDes,Moabites,&c)waarespaiiaibleioaCBr? 
injuiiet,  and  in  frequent  forays  carried  away  Judaeaas  at  iUk 
iorCauandTyn{Am.i.6teq.,9].  Asanallyorvuial.it  no 
(ouch  with  the  wealth  of  Arabia  (EaeL  nviL  16,  read  "  Edm ' 
for"  Anm  "),  and  Judah  and  Israel  at  well  aaCaza  and  Daiaaca 
er^oyed  the  fruits  of  itt  commerce.  In  view  of  tile  evidaiii  b 
the  advanced  culture  of  early  Arabia,  Ihe  question  of  Edee  > 
eilremely  tuggejlive,  and  although  speculation  at  tins  ov 
would  be  premature,  il  is  inleiesting  to  observe  that  Edootte  lii 
allied  tribes  were  famed  for  their  witdom,>  and  tbal  apart  ba 
Ihe  pciiibitity  of  Arabian  influence  upon  laraeUle  culture.  ib 


eofM 


of  Mom  and  of  his  work  (see  jETHia;  KmtESi  Hosis),  i^ 
the  Edomite  district  nas  a  traditional  home  of  VahaKl  iaoL 
(Deut.  iHlii.  a;  Judg.  V.  4;  Hab.  iii.  3};  tee  Huuw  is- 
ucioH.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  tbe  Edomite  udo 
and  other  evidence  point  to  the  cult  of  other  gods,  via.  Bail 
Hadad.  Milik(c(.  Molocr),  Kaui.  or  Kui,  and  Koachja.  U 
XV.  T,  g),  who  was  probably  a  tky  oi  lighttiing  ddtjr. 

Tbe  names  Eiau  and  Edom  are  pooibly  old  divine  oaocs^  k 
E J  "—.  -.^  ...  ■■"'—' --■—■■ '-^tnameagBBuaioaici 


If  Buhl,  CeiiLTSm» 

(1  W.  Libbry  asd  F.  I. 

H  l):lheeonwTwa1ikni 

b  6).    For  tke  Utauy  u> 

CI  n  and  ThierKh,  Piaia 

T  ch.L  (S,A.C1 

BDRED  (EaoaED),  king  of  tlie  Eni^ish  (d.  9Ss),  wai  tb 
youngest  ton  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  hit  wife  EadgifB.  fi' 
succeeded  his  brother  Edmund  in  tbe  year  946  and  ai  this  tici 
received  the  formal  subjnission  bolh  ol  tbe  Nottbumbriau  iii 
Scots.  In  Ihe  neil  year  Edied  himself  went  to  Tanshelf,  aiv 
For  the  Jcwiih  haired  rJ  Edom  In  later  •Imea  tee  ibe  brat  </ 
-h  Iiuii.  ii-Ti:  Jubilees.  luvil.  »  xq..  and  oa  the  Tal«L:!> 

ib.a:  Jcr.alii.  7  iqq.i  Baruch   tiL  11.  el.  1  Kings   Iv.  je. 
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n  VoArfiln,  ahnc  be  mctvtd  fiani  WuUiIi 
liiihcpotYork.uiJ  theNonhumbriin  "  t"i 
tbeii  •obmiuion.  Shortly  iSut  Ihey  Ibnrn  ibeir  plrdgM  lo  th* 
Windt  ud  look  tlic  N<in»gian  Eric  Bloodue,  toa  oi  Harold 
FaJrtuJr  (Huald  Biiligu}.  **  Dulr  Ung.  Edred  nckleily 
isVuced  lU  NarUiuinbrii  in  mtogt,  tuuninE  Ripon  during  hi* 
■Budi.  On  hn  retum  borne  Ednd's  miguard  mi  •ittcknj  u 
Cutldbid,  uid  the  Infiuteled  kiat  once  mon  tamed  lo  nvigt 
Nonbumtirit,  wUcb  wu  oaly  nvtd  by  it*  Dbtndonmcnl  ol  Erie 
and  by  CDmpeBBtka  nude  (o  Edrcd.  Anliblshop  WullsUn 
Menu  to  b>ve  been  ■  renire  of  diuflecUon  ia  the  noith,  ind  In 
«5i  Edied  caond  bim  to  be  inpriwned  ia  Ibe  culle  of  "  Judan- 
buib,"  while  [d  tbe  hbk  yeat  ibe  king,  in  revenge  for  Che  ibytng 
of  Abbol  Eidehn,  (lev  many  ol  (he  ciliuni  of  Tbetfortt.  After 
tbe  brief  rale  of  Anlaf  Ciiaraa  in  Northumbria,  Eric  was  od« 
more  ntored,  probably  ia  950,  only  to  be  cipcllcd  igain  in  953 
ot9S4,  when  Edred  took  the  Kottbiunbrian  kingdom  Into  bit  own 
bandi.  In  the  lame  year  Wullilia  wa*  tibcreted  and  ippointed 
to  the  Herdu  blab^ric  of  Dorcbestcr.  Ednd  died  an  the  gjid 
ol  November  gss  ■'  ^rome,  in  Soneneuhire,  and  mo  buried  in 
the  old  miniter  at  WincbKier.  Turing  the  whole  ot  hii  lift 
Edred  wai  troubled  by  ill-health,  a  fact  iiUch  may  help  to 
explain  ume  ot  the  more  pasn'onale  act>  o(  violence  attributed 
to  biin,  Tbe  king  wu  throughout  I1I1  life  on  Itrmt  oi  penonal 
Intimacy  with  St  Dunitan,  and  hit  public  policy  was  largely 
BuidedbylbatprclaieandhyhbownmotbciEadiifa.  So  (at at 
*e  know,  Edred  waa  never  nuried. 

AnaoaniES.— The  'Suoii  Chiinklt  (rd.  Earle  and  Plummer, 
OxfDcd),  ni  inn.:  Utmnriali  of  Si  Duniltn  (Rolli  Serin,  rd, 
Stybbal;  Florence  of  Womiter:  Birdi,  CarriiJiiniioi  Saanicim.  vol. 
iii.,  Noa.  BiySM  |od  Ux>^t ;  D.N^„  an.  ink  toM.       t^  MwJ 

■DRK,  or  E*cuc,  STRBOIA  (d.  loi;),  estdorman  ot  the 
Merduu,  wa*  ■  man  of  Ignoble  birth  who  waa  advanced  to  high 
dignilytbrougbtbefavourof  IbeEngliih  Ung^tbelnd  U,  In 
1007  he  became  ealdamian  o[  the  Mercians,  and  nbiequently 
maniediElbelred'adaughterEadgyth.  In  ihesttnggle  between 
the  Engiijfc  and  the  Danes  be  appcan  in  the  character  ol  an  arch- 
tnilor.  When  £tbelred  in  1000  pnpoiKd  a  great  attack  on  the 
Danes,  Edrie  dismided  him  from  carrying  It  into  eHect.  Again, 
oa  tbe  Invaalon  ol  England  by  Canute  in  lOij  Edric  deserted 
Edmund  Ironside  and  joined  him.  After  the  battle  of  Ollord  he 
nluned  to  Edmund,  but  only  by  bis  treachery  at  the  battle  o( 
Aiuadua  to  secure  the  utter  defeat  of  the  national  cause.  When 
peace  was  at  kngih  made,  Cinule  rtiloted  to  Edric  the  earldom 
of  Merda;  but  at  Chiistmai  1017,  (earing  further  treachery,  ha 
kad  hin  iMs— "  very  rightly  "  says  (be  Saxm  Cirmklt. 

IDUUnOI.  In  (be  following  treatment  ol  this  sobjcct,  (hs 
tbcory  and  early  history  ol  educadon  is  lint  dealt  with,  and 
■ccondly  (be  modem  organliallon  of  education  as  a  national 
conctni.  UaaydeRnltioniliawbeen  given  ol  (he  word"  educa- 
tion," bM  underlying  then  all  it  the  conception  that  It  denotes 
■a  attempt  oa  the  part  ol  the  adult  members  of  a  human 
(odcty  to  shape  tbe  development  ol  (he  coming  genetarion  in 
accoitlance  with  i(sown  ideals  ol  life.  I(is(rueihil  tbe  word  has 
not  infreqoeatly  been  tisrd  in  wider  lenses  (ban  ibis.  For 
(lample,  J.  S,  MiU  included  under  it  evRylhing  which  "helps  to 
■hape  tbe  human  being";  and,  with  same  poetic  b'eence,  we 


id!  a 


I  of  Ihe  w 


:  rfaelorical  ritcniionl  ol  the 
jtcd  trnK  of  the  (em,  which  Indudtx,  uan 
■enllal  elcmeni,  the  Idea  ol  dctibrmte  direction  and  training 
(Lat.  (rimtrt,  tobringupiafuor',  to  draw  out,  lead  forth).  No 
doabl.  all  education  Is  effected  through  the  cipetiences  ol  the 
cdiitalcd,  and  much  of  it  it  indirect,  consiiling  mainly  in  (he 
determination  of  the  form  ol  eiperiences  other  than  those  ol 


impulsion  and  in 


hlkiwthatailelpeiJencelBnedncaltvv.  Whcthcri 
b  pan  of  an  bdividual'a  educalkin  or  B0(  li  determined 
Wlgin.  WhBlevcTbeit>effecI,itliednaitiveinio[ai  aiil 
haa  been  amnged  with  greaterocleii  deliberation  by  thoi 
areconccrned  with  the  training  ol  hin  whose  experience  it 
fellows  Ibat  ao.educMioo  may  be  good  or  bod,  utd  tl 


goodness  or  badnes  wit)  be  nhtive  to  tlie  vlrlM,  wfadem  and 
intelligence  of  the  educator.  It  It  good  only  when  it  aimaai  the 
right  kind  of  product,  and  wb«i  the  mean*  l(  adopts  are  weD 
adapted  to  9a:iire  Ihe  intended  reiult  and  are  tpfBed  intelligendy, 
coniiilenlly  and  perdttently. 
Education  Is,  thus,  a  deSnIlriy  pemnll  worg,  aiMt  viQ  vary 
if  effectiveneu  and  w      ^  ' 


iocirty. 

vinue,  wbdoD 


in  an  lime 


ind[Jaces  there  are  wi 


capacity  among  those  who  hav« 
nonurtureof  theyoung.    But  the  infeter 


lade  would  be  fallacio' 
all  differences  In  conception  and  efftdency  among  iud 
educators,  each  expresses,  more  or  leas  perfectly  and  tleariy,  (he 
common  conceplton  and  energy  of  hii  age  and  country.  As  these 
rise  or  fall  the  general  level  of  the  actual  educative  practice  rises 
or  ilnka  with  them.  The  fini  essential  for  inccestlul  educative 
effort  [i,  then,  that  the  community  as  a  irtole  ahouW  have  a  true 
estimate  of  the  nature  and  value  of  education. 


In  any  comparative  estimate  ot  different  places  and  (imes,  aa 
let(ed  t^the  standard  just  given,  It  muM  be  borne  in  mind  (hat. 
Hcept  In  (he  mos(  general  and  abstract  form,  we  cannot  spnk 
ol  an  Ideally  beet  education.  Looking  at  the  individual  to  be 
educated,  we  may  say  with  Plato  that  the  aim  of  education  is 
"  to  develop  in  Ihe  body  and  in  the  soul  aO  the  beauty  and  all  tbe 
perfection  of  which  they  are  capable,"  but  this  leaves  quite 
undecided  the  nature  and  form  of  that  bcantyand  perfection,  and 
on  such  points  there  has  never  been  universal  agreement  at  any 
one  lime,  whDe  successve  ages  have  shown  marked  differences  ot 
estimate.  We  get  nearer  to  the  point  when  we  reflect  thai 
Individual  beauty  and  perfection  are  shown,  and  only  shown,  in 
actual  life,  and  that  such  lite  has  (0  be  lived  tmder  delinNe 
conditions  of  time,  place,  culture,  tellglim,  national  atpirallona 
andDiuleryovermatertaleondidons.  Perfection  of  Hfe,  then,  in 
(he  Athens  of  the  age  of  Plato  would  diow  B  viiy  di(teren(  form 
fram  that  which  il  would  take  in  tbe  London  or  Paris  of  to-day. 
So  an  indivlduab'siic  ttalemeni  of  the  puipose  of  education  leads 
on  analysis  to  considerations  that  are  not.  In  themselves.  In- 
dividnilistie.  The  personal  life  Isthrou^oata  relation  between 
Individual  promptings  (0  activity  and  the  environment  in  which 
alone  such  pmmptings  con,  by  being  actualized,  become  part  of 
lile.  And  the  perfection  ol  the  life  is  to  be  sou^t  in  the  perfection 
of  the  relations  thus  established.  So  far,  then,  M  any  conception 
of  education  can  give  guidance  (o  the  icluil  process  it  mutt  be 
relative  In  every  way  lo  the  state  o(  devdopmen  t  ol  Ihe  society  in 
which  il  it  given.  Indeed,  looked  at  In  the  mats,  education  may 
be  said  to  be  the  efforts  made  by  Ihe  eommunily  10  impose  its 
culiure  upon  tbe  growing  generation.  Here  again  it  nom  for 
difference.  The  culture  ia  question  may  be  accepted  aa  absolute 
at  leasl  in  its  essentials,  and  then  the  ideal  ol  education  will  be  to 
secure  its  stability  and  perpetuation,  or  i(  may  be  regarded  ai  a 
stage  in  a  process  of  develt^imeni,  and  then  the  Ideal  will  be  to 
(acilitale  (he  advance  ol  (be  next  generation  beyond  (he  point 
reached  by  (he  presen(.  So  some  ages  will  show  a  reblively 
fixed  conception  ot  (beeducalivepmceii,  o(hers  will  be  timcsol 
unrest  and  change  in  this  at  in  oiber  model  ot  locial  and 
Intellectual  life. 

It  it  in  ibcse  latter  times  thai  the  actual  work  ot  educatloa 
it  apt  10  kise  touch  with  the  culture  of  the  community.  For 
schools  (f.e.)  and  univer^lics  (f.e.),  which  art  the  ordinary 
channels  through  which  adult  culture  reaches  the  young,  are 
natuially  conscrvadve  and  bound  by  tradition.  They  are  sh>« 
lo  leave  (he  old  padii  which  hove  hitherto  led  (o  the  dc^rcd 
goo],  and  to  enter  on  new  and  nntricd  ways.  If  the  opposition  to 
changeisabsolule,  there  must  come  a  time  when  the  [nsl  rumen  It 
ol  education  arc  out  of  tree  relation  lo  the  desired  end.  For 
change  in  culluit  ideals  meant  change  In  the  specific  lotm  ol 
the  goal  of  eddcalion.  and  consequently  the  palhs  ol  educniiva 
effort  need  leadjutlmenL  When  the  goal  of  the  [nst  b  no 
lon^r  (he  goal  ot  tbe  present,  to  follow  the  ways  which  led  10 
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the  (omuriatoftttloiMGb  the  latter.  Contlnuoui  mdjiutmcnt, 
by  imaH  and  almost  impciceplible  dtgno,  it  tbe  idea]  it  which 
tbc  educatcii  ahoulil  aim.  When  tbii  i>  not  Kcuicd,  the  educa- 
tiooai  domain  la  liable  to  audden  and  viaJeot  tevoluiioiu  vhich 
arc  d&iruciive  o[  successful  educative  eSoit  at  the  lime  Ihcy 
occur,  hoiKvei  beneficial  Ihtir  results  may  be  in  the  future. 

But  tbe  relation  of  adjusttnent  ia  not  enlirdy  onesided. 
The  tone  of  thought  and  feeUng  and  the  diicciion  of  irill  inducol 
by  education  nccosaiily  (Sect  tbe  common  ideala  o(  the  neat 
geneiatioo,  and  may  make  them  better  or  worie  than  ihooe  of 
the  preient.  Hence,  tbe  educator  mult  not  blindly  accept  all 
current  vien  ol  life,  but  rather  eekct  the  higheal.  For  the 
average  thought  ot  every  community  is  obviously  below  ili  beil 
thought;  and  may,  in  some  poinu  at  any  rale,  be  lower  thao 
the  beu  thought  of  a  past  age.  While,  then,  all  true  education 
mutt  he  in  direct  relalioD  with  the  culture  of  ila  age  and  country, 
yet,  specially  on  the  ethical  tide,  it  abould  aim  at  transcending 
the  average  thought  and  tone. 


SiiUm 


imply  th 


icated  by  making  their  life 
rational,  more  vohtioiul,  and  more  attracted  by  goodne 
beauty  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  It  can  never  be  a  p 
watching  of  the  child's  development.    No  more  fundar 


determined  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  by  the  lendcncia  and  im- 
pulses wilh  which  a  child  is  endowed.  Its  real  guiding  principle 
mutt  be  a  conception  of  the  nature  to  which  the  child  may  attain, 
not  a  knowledge  gf  that  irith  which  it  itarti.  The  educator 
studies  the  original  endowmcnl  of  the  child  and  the  early  stages 
ia  the  devel<q>ment  of  that  innate  nature  in  order  that  be  may, 
wisely  and  tucce^ully.  employ  appcopriale  meant  to  direct 
further  development  and  to  accelerate  it*  progreat  towttds  a 
more  rational,  complete  and  worthy  life;  not  that  he  may  the 
Btore  skilfully  give  facilities  to  the  child  (o  drift  about  on  the 
unregulated  currents  of  caprice. 

Such  considciations  show  tbe  impoiftnce  ol  an  insight  into 
the  theocy  of  education  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  practically 
concerned  with  its  direction.  But  the  theory  required  is  no 
tyitsn  of  abstract  ideas  ignoring  the  teal  concrete  condiiiona 
of  the  life  For  which  tbe  actual  education  it  is  to  guide  is  a 
preparation.  To  approach  the  subject  only  from  the  standpoint 
ol  the  mental sciejices  which  underlie  it  is  to  tun  the  risk  of  tetting 
up  such  a  body  of  abstractions,  whose  relation  to  teal  life  It 
ndther  very  dose  nor  very  diiccL  The  most  pro&Utbte  way  of 
devel<9ing  an  educational  theory  for  the  present  is  to  trace  how 
in  the  past  education  has  contdously  adapted  itself,  more  or  lets 
truly  and  fully,  to  the  conditions  of  culture  and  social  life;  and 
by  ^lysis  to  diicDvcr  the  reasons  for  comparative  lucceit  or 
Itilure  in  the  degree  ol  dearncu  with  which  the  end  to  be  lough t 
was  apprehended  and  the  nature  ol  the  duldien  to  be  trained 
was  uadlllLood. 

In  all  agei  tbe  claims  of  the  individual  and  those  of  the  nan- 
munily  have  ttiuggkd  fur  tbc  masieiy  as  the  ultimate  prindplea 
of  life.  At  one  or  the  otherlus  prevailed  the  conception  of  educa- 
tion has  emphasired  social  service  or  individual  success  as  tbe 
primary  end.  Tbe  true  harmony  of  human  life  will  only  be 
attained  when  these  two  impulto,  contndicLoiy  on  their  own 
level,  are  united  in  a  hi^er  tynthesit  which  see*  each  at  tbe 
complement  of  the  other  in  a  life  whose  purpose  is  ndthet  simple 
tfoitm  nor  pure  altruism.  Until  that  conception  of  life  ia 
attained  and  held  generally  there  can  be  no  snre  and  universally 
wxipted  coocepllon  of  the  aim  and  function  of  education.  Much 
o(  Iheinleresl  ot  the  hiitoiy  of  cducstioni  tumson  the  relation 
ol  thoe  two  principles  at  detetmioanli  of  itt  aim. 

In  ancient  Greece  the  supremacy  ol  the  Mate  was  generally 
unquestioned,  and,  especially  in  the  earlier  time*,  the  good  man 
«ua_>  ■**  idenli6ed  with  the  good  citiicn.  No  doubt,  in 
77,^77  ''ter  days  phlloiophen,  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
uw  cleariy  that  the  round  of  (be  dudes  of  citiienship 
did  not  exhaust  the  life  ol  the  individutL    With  them  tbe  highest 
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life  was  one  of  cultuNd  Ictmte  In  vMcb  tbe  ei 
concentrated  on  tbe  pursuit  of  knowledge  lor   iu  tjn  sk 
But  thit  "  diagogic  "  life  was  only  for  tbe  select  fe«;  kr  tk   i 
undistinguished  roany  the  fulfilment  by  eac&  of  the  di^a 
bis  ttation  remained  the  measure  o'  wortliy  life,  thou^  sid   ] 
duties  were  regarded  aa  a0eciing  the  indivtdisal  uid  pais  f 
rdationt  of  tbe  dtians  in  a  much  more  intimate  my  tha  a  f 
former  and  ruder  age*.    And  for  those  who  ilewotcd  Ihor  im  I 
to  tbe  highest  culture,  the  esKniial  preJiminaTy  coaiditiaan  f 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  as  would  fonn  the  most  Isvooral*  f 
environment  for  their  punuila  and  the  most  staMe  loosdaba  I 
for  their  leisured  life.    Thus  Creek  thought  wa*  saturated  n)  [ 
the  ct^ception  of  life  as  esaentiatly  a  set  of  rdaiaaiis  bawto  f 
the  individual  and  the  dly^tate  of  which  he  formed  an  inlesa 
part-    The  first  aim^  education  was  therefore  to  traJatlie  ynq 
as  dtliens. 

This  ttainingmust,  Dlnects^ty.beof  aq>eci6ckind:ru,Ki 
other  small  commuDilles,  the  Creek  city-siaias  alwved  a  lit 
fuDdamentolly  one  In 'Conception,  under  various  spcfific  fena 
Each  state  had  its  special  character,  and  to  thi*  cbtracls  ib  ' 
education  given  in  it  must  conform  if  it  wen  to  be  id  cfltnia  ' 
instrument  for  training  tbe  dlizens.  From  these  fdndaBnti 
coDceplioni  flawed  the  demands  ^  Plato  and  AiisIMh  Us 
education  should  be  regulated  in  all  its  delaila  br  the  Ma 
authority,  should  be  compulsory  on  all  free  citiHD*.  and  ibaM 
be  uniform— at  any  rale  in  ila  earlier  aiaga— for  alL  la  tb 
Kiputla  and  the  Lawi,  Plato  ahowa  to  what  catrmu  Inglk 
theory  may  go  when  it  neglects  to  take  account  of  aomc  of  iIi 
most  pertinent  facts  of  life.  For  the  guardian-ciliacns  of  Elie 
ideal  state  family  life  and  family  ties  are  abolished;  no  b« 
community  is  to  be  allowed  lo  enter  into  compelilion  with  tir 

be  allowed  the  family  to  remain,  but 
it  at  likely  to  allect  children  more  lo 
In  theesiential  principles  laid  down  by  both  pbiloscipfaen  D  B 

drew  from  that  relation,  they  were  not  at  wiaoce  witk  III 
arcepted  Greek  theory  oo  the  subject.  It  it  true  that  theaanl 
practice  ol  Greek  ttates  departed,  and  often  widely,  lam  lb 
ideal,  for,  espedally  in  later  cent  urics,  the  Creek  always  tcndedu 
live  his  own  life.    The  nearest  approach  to  the  theory  *ai  {god 

was  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  where,  after  early  chiidliood.  lb 
young  dtiiens  were  trained  directly  by  liie  itate  in  a  Uad  ri 
barrack  life — tbe  boys  lo  become  waition,  the  girls  the  matba 
ol  warrior*.  It  was  this  feature  of  Spartan  ediKalioa.  imihi 
with  the  rude  timplidty  of  life  it  enforced,  which  altncted  Run, 
and.  to  a  leas  nient,  Aristotle.  In  Athens  there  had  of  old  tea 
state  laws  insisting  on  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  bs 
dtiten*  at  school,  and.  in  some  degree,  regulating  the  achesk 
themtdves.  But  at  the  time  ol  Plato  these  had  faDta  Ue 
desuetude,  and  the  state  directly  concerned  itself  only  nk 
the  training  of  the  ephehi.  for  which,  we  Icam  from  Aristoik'i 
CmililufwH  o}  Aliens,  lonewhal  elabonte  provisian  wcr  wait 
by  tbe  appwntment  of  officers,  and  the  regulation  d  both  b- 
tellectUBl  and  phyucal  purtuits.  For  children  and  youths  under 
the  ephebic  age  there  was  no  practical  rcgulatioB  of  Kboob  a 
palaestra  by  the  state.  Yet  thereit  no  doubt  that  the  educataa 
really  given  was  in  conformity  with  Athenian  idesbof  culture lad 
life,  and  that  it  was  generally  received  by  the  children  si  bo 
ciliiens.  ibough  of  coune  the  sons  of  tbe  wealthy,  then  as  an. 
could  end  did  continue  their  at  tcsdaDce  at  school  to  a  laleriff 
than  Ihdr  poorer  brelhien.  The  education  of  giilt  was  ^vs- 
tially  a  domestic  training.  What  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  tk 
theorist's  love  of  official  systematic  regulation,  irgardeil  as  tkr 
greatest  delect  of  Athenian  education  was  in  reality  it*  itioages 
poinL  In  practice,  the  harmony  between  iodindaal  liberty  agd 
social  clainis  was  much  mote  nearly  attained  nada  a  syxeai  cf 
free  working  out  of  common  thou^ti  and  ideab  than  wmU  ban 
been  I  he  case  under  one  of  the  irreriwlbla  imposUim  boa  wiihsrt 
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Iwmany  tibh  th«  deck  -anttf^m  «t  Ue  ud  aiit-an 
win  cucBtiiUy  twofold, — "  aime "  (jaaauai),  or  lilinry 
ud  utiilic  c«ItuR,  (oi  Um  kUuI,  uid  iy>'"ii'''c  gynuusuc 
(Yufmami)  [oi  tho  body.  Fluo,  ia  Lhc  RipuUic,  ibowi  that 
the  UtUc,  u  well  u  Ihe  lonncr,  >tlecli  Ibe  cbirectcr.  ud 
doubtlos,  though  noL  [onnuialcd,  this  was  ccon&lly  mar?  or  lu9 
vacucly  fell.  Bot  Greek  gymoutk  hi>  nally  m  jDdiviiiual 
mining,  and  therefore  nude  Didy  iodiiectly  foi  the  lim  of 
cullivUing  tJK  social  bwtdi  <4  cilluiuhip.  AndeM  CcMCC  had 
nolhing  corresponding  in  value  in  tAii  icspect  to  the  oiguiztd 
g*mei  which  foim  so  impoiiuii  a  feaiure  in  the  ichoal  life  ol 
modern  England,  The"  mmical  "Lniusgwueucntiallyinihs 
nuional  litermlure  uid  muiic  of  Gieece,  end  thli  could  obviously 
be  carried  to  VE^iy  different  JengthL  The  elements  QjmnOumatlcnl 
science  were  Aho  ammnnly  leughL  The  eeseatial  puipose 
throughout  wu  the  development  oi  the  chaiictei  of  a  loyal 
dtiicn  ol  AtlKOS.  As  Athenian  culture  advanced,  ii^teasing 
attention  was  paid  lo  dialogic  Mudiei,  especially  in  the  ejdicblc 
■ge,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  of  attention  lo  merely 
physical  punuiu^  hence  the  complsiots  of  such  aaiirisu  as 
Ariuophanes  of  a  growing  luxury,  eSeminacy  and  corrvpLlon  of 
youths;  cemptajnts  appaienlly  based  ou  a  compuison  of  the 
wont  fcaiures  of  the  actual  present  with  aa  idcKliied  and 
imi^pnaiive  picture  of  the  virtues  of  the  past.  Such  coaipartsan 
i;.  indeed.  impLcii  in  much  o(  Pluo  and  AtistoUe  as  well  as  in 
Aristophanes. 

But  a  disintegnting  force  wis  alctsdy  at  vorii  in  the 
educational  system  ol  Greece  wUch  Plato  and  Aristotle  vainly 
oppued.  TUe  wu  the  riMlorical  mining  eJ  the  Sophists,  ilie 
nurowly  practical  ud  individualistic  aim  ol  which  was  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  llu  tUda  Creek  ideals  of  life  acd  culture. 
In  a  democratic  dly^Iale  the  orator  easily  became  a  d^agogue. 
and  generally  onioiy  was  the  readiest  path  lo  influence  snd 
power.  Has  oratory  opened  the  way  to  perstoal  AjnbitioD,  snd 
young  men  who  were  moved  by  that  passion  eagerly  attended  tfie 
Sophist  schools  where  their  dominant  motive  was  iirsngihentd. 

Further,  the  closer  relations  between  the  Creek  stales,  both  in 
nearei  and  (anber  Hellas,  led  naturally  lo  the  diminution  of 

cosmopolitan  conception  o<  higher  education.  1  his  process  was 
completed  by  the  loss  of  political  independimce  of  the  ciiy-stales 
under  the  Macedom: 


-elatioi 


apolilii 


nbincd  with  the  growing 


todat  life  increasingly  remote.     This, . 

tbelorical  tendency  olieiriy  noticed,  accounts  tor  tne  aietuiiy  oi 
Creek  tlnughl  during  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  means 
oi  higher  educalioQ  were,  indeed,  more  iuUy  organiwd.  The 
VBivenity  of  Athens  was  the  outcome  of  a  tudoo  of  the  private 
phikaophieal  schools  with  lhc  slste  oiganiuilon  far  the  training 
of  the  cphebi,  and  there  were  otlMi  such  centres  of  higher 
culture,  e^Kdally  in  a/let  years  at  Aleiandria,  where  the 
comacl  of  Greek  thought  with  Ihe  religions  and  philosophies 
ol  Egypt  sad  the  East  gave  birth  in  time  to  the  more  or  less 
myslicsl  philosophies  which  culminiilcd  in  Ne»platonism. 
Bnl  at  Athens  Itself  thought  became  more  and  niore  sterile,  and 


lalhCr  decide  Ihe  MgwafUsdlcrtitwiywomliigta  his  bait 
e  rules  of  courtesy  be  Icami  slmiUdy  by  accorapanying  his 
her  to  the  lodal  gaiberints  to  which  he  wis  invited.     Thus 
early  Roman  education  was  essentiaUy  practical,  dvic  and 
loial.  but  its  inteUsctaal  outlook  was  eilRmely  Barrow. 
When  a  wider  culture  was  imparted  iron  Greece  it  wis. 
however,  the  Conn  rether  than  the  spirit  of  true  Hellenic  educa- 
Ihal  was  transferred.    This  was,  indeed,  la  some 
fll  inevitable  from  the  decadent  state  of  Greek  £21?** 
educMionai  tlu  time,  but  it  was  accentuated  by  the    inimf,, 
LliiUy  practiol  chuactir  ol  the  Reman   mind, 
nstniracnt  of  education  £n£  introduced  was  Greek  bemlure, 
much  of  which  was  soon  translated  into  Latin.     In  time  the 
ichools  of  the  pammulUi,  teaching  grammar  and  literature,  were 
mpplemcnted  by  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  though  Ihe 
philosophy  laoghi  in  them  was  iisell  little  more  than  rhetorical 
nsLion.    These  furnished  the  means  ol  higher  culture  loc 
those  youths  who  did  not  sludy  at  Altiaodria  or  Athens,  and 
werealsoprtparalorylosludicsattboaeuoiverslties.     [Indei  the 
Empire  the  rhetorical  schools  were  gradually  organized  into  a 
stale  system,  the  general  pdndples  of  administration  bang  laid 
down  by  imperial  decree,  and  even  such  details  as  the  appoint- 
ment and  rptc  of  payment  of  ihe  prafcssoti,  at  Gut  left  to  the 
municipalities,  being  in  time  assumed  by  the  central  gowemmenL 
There  is  no  evidence  ol  any  slate  regidaiion  or  supporl  of  Ihe 
lower  schools.     This  widening  of  culture  allecicd  both  hoyi  at>d 
girls,  the  domestic  education  of  llie  latter  being  aupplemenccd 
a  study  oi  literature,     Bui  it  is  ibo  higher  training  in 
j»ic  which  is  capedally  characteristic  of  Uellonlaed  Rsown 

'he  conception  of  a  rhetorical  culture  is  seen  at  its  best 

alucsliOD  produced  by  the  andenl  world.     With  Quintiliaa 

idcil  of  an  orator  wu  a  widdy  cullured.  wise  and  honourable 

I.    And  at  first  the  leschiog  of  rhetoric  undoubtedly  made 

higher  and  true  culture.     But  with  the  autocncy.  soon. 

passing  into  lyianny,  of  the  empire,  rhetoric  ceased  to  be  a 

rparation  for  teal  Hie.     The  true  function  of  enloty  is  to 

rsuade  a  free  people.     When  it  cannot  be  applied  to  thb 

rpoic  it  .becomes  little  more  than  a  means  of  intellcclusl 

frivolity,  or,  at  the  best,  nn  cahihiiion  of  cultured  ingenuity. 

Under  the  empire  a  rhetorical  training  was,  indeed,  turned  in 

not  a  few  instances  to  practical  hut  tnost  nawonhy  uses  by 

the  debtol):  a  result  made  possible  by  Ihe  legal  system  which 

rewarded  delation  with  a  considerable  portion  ol  Ibe  eMale 

of  the  condcmDed.    Even  apart  from  this,  the  education  In 

rhetoric  had  an  inctcjjingly  evil  eflcct  both  on  the  culture  and 

on  the  tharactcf  of  the  higher  dasaes  in  the  Roman  empire. 

Out  of  real  conncilon  with  life  as  it  was.  it  sought  its  subject* 

in  lhc  realms  of  ihe  lancilul  and  the  trivia],  and  with  unrealily 

of  topic  went  of  necessily  dcleriontioo  of  style.    The  vivid 

presenlment  of  Uving  thought  gave  way  to  ihst  inflated  ai  ' 
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:h«ibo[  philosophy 
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education  whidi  had  largdy  lost  it 

'  o  Rome.  In  the  earlier  cenli 
Roman  education  was  given  entirely  in  Ij' 
I'befalher  had  unlimited  power  over  bis  K 
to  pubUe  censure  ii  he  failed  to  train  him  iu  the  onlioary  noral, 
dvic  and  religious  duties.  But  It  is  doubilvl  if  there  were  any 
schools  If.!.},  and  it  Is  onain  there  was  no  national  lileralurc  lo 
(umish  an  instrument  ol  culture.  A  Roman  boy  learnt  lo 
Tevereoce  the  gods,  to  resd,  to  bear  himself  well  la  manly 
eaetdsea.  and  lo  know  enough  ol  Ihe  Uwi  of  his  country  to 
regulate  his  conducl.     This  last  be  acquired  directly  by  hearing 


metaphor 


1   lar^clc 

I  speech  is  always  involved  when  it 
of  ideas,  which  grow  out  ol  no  con- 
are  eipcclcd  to  cury  no  coDvictioD 
f  the  fotm  of  gtial  models  without 
the  substance  ol  thought  which  undetlsy  Ihem,  led  to  a  general 
unreality  and  essmtial  falseness  ol  menial  life.  Further,  tbc 
conllnual  gating  with  admiration  on  the  prcductions  ol  Ihe  past, 
and  the  conception  of  excellence  as  consisting  En  dosenesl  of 
imitation,  induced  a  servile  altitude  of  mind  towards  aullionry 
in  all  loo  dose  agreement  wilh  Ihe  polllical  serviMty  which 
marked  Ih*  Roman  court.  Such  an  attitude  was  essentially 
hoeiile  to  Denial  initiative,  and  thus  rhetoric  becune  not  merely 
an  art  of  eipraston  but  a  type  of  character. 

Nor  was  ihere  anything  in  the  general  eonditioni  of  sodely 
10  couBierbilance  the  iO  eRectsolKhool  and  univtt^iy  edncatton. 
Quintilian  lamented  tbai,  even  In  bis  tine,  the  old  Ronin 
family  education  by  eiample  was  compted;  sod  the  moral 
degradation  ol  liter  lima,  ihou)^  It  has  deubtleu  been  ex- 
aggeraled.  wu  certainly  real  and  wideapcajl.    Noe  does  ibc 


ctigioiB  nvivt]  of  PigmBoi  wliidi  Kynchrenitsl  wiih  the  eirly 
tnlurinoIChrislLiiiily  appear  lohivtrBccltdiny  rdona  [n  lift 
Uciandru,  thr  birthplace  al  Sca-pUlanam  and  Ihe  iEitcTL«tuAi 
caEre  ol  the  later  emphe,  vna  also  a  very  sink  of  moral  obliqully. 
It  vii  into  tuch  a  decaying  civUuatiaa,  which  by  iu  warn  of 
'iUjily  ttrrilixed  educitioD,  opprasing  it  under  the  irci^l  of 
^fbtf,       ^  dead  tiadition,  that  Chiistiojuty  brought  new  life. 
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important.  On  the  one  bond,  literature  was  saturated  with 
Paganitoi,  and  the  Pa^nfcstivala  formed  a  regular  part  of  scbod 
life.  Ob  the  other  band,  tbe  Pagan  education  oSertd  the  only 
mEaoi  of  higher  culture,  and  Ibu)  funiibed  Ihe  only  weapon 
■itb  which  ChrisUani  could  succcBf uUy  meet  Ihdr  contrDvenial 
uURDniUi.  Quite  al  fait,  no  doubt,  when  the  convert*  id  the 
DC*  faith  were  tew  and  obscure,  the  quotion  watcely  arose; 
hul  as  BCB  of  culture  and  position  were  attracted  to  the  Church 
it  became  urgent.  Tbe  uuwen  given  by  Ihe  Christian  leaders 
were  varioul,  and  largely  the  outcome  of  tempcnmeot  and 
previous  training.  The  Creek  Fathers,  eipeciilly  Clement  of 
Aleuindtia(ijo-ii;1andOiigcn(iSj->5]),reg:irded  Christianity 
as  Cttentially  the  culmiimtion  of  philoiopby,  to  which  the  way 
mutt  be  fiHind  through  liberul  culture.  Without  >  liberal  educa- 
tion the  Christian  coutd  Uvea  life  of  failh  and  obedirncc  but  could 
not  attain  an  inlelteclual  uridRstanding  of  the  mysteries  o[ 
the  Failh.  On  the  other  hand,  TcitulUan  [160-140)  was  very 
■uspicious  ol  Pagan  culiurei  though  he  granted  the  necessity  of 
employing  it  n»  a  means  of  education,  ycl  he  did  so  with  regret, 
and  would  forbid  Chiistians  to  tench  it  in  tbe  public  schools, 
where  tome  rccagnition  of  Paganism  would  be  Implied,  The 
general  practice  of  the  Christians,  however,  did  not  conform 
to  Tertulliin't  eiboitations.  Indeed,  many  of  the  cultivated 
Chrijiiaha  of  the  jrd  and  4th  centuries  were  little  more  than 
nominal  adherents  to  the  Faith,  and  the  intercoutse  between 
Christian  and  Pagan  was  often  ckise  and  friendly.  The  general 
attitude  ol  Christians  towards  the  traditional  education  is 
evidenccdby  the  promt  raised  againsi  thecdict  of  Julian,  which 
forbade  them  to  tench  in  the  public  schools.     The  ultimate  out, 

(jS4-4Jo)  and  St  Jerome  (346-410),  who  held  that  literary  and 
rhetorical  culture  is  good  10  long  as  it  is  kept  subservient  to  the 
Christian  life. 

In  another  way  Greek  philosc^hy  exercised  an  abiding  in- 
fluence ever  the  culture  of  future  ages.  The  early  centuries  of 
Chiistiinity  felt  Ihc  need  of  formulating  Iht  Faith  to  preserve 
ii  from  disintegration  into  a  mass  of  fluid  opinnns,  and  such 
formulation  was  of  necessity  made  under  the  influence  of  the 
philosophy  in  which  the  early  Fathers  had  been  trained— that 
Neo-plaionism  which  was  the  last  eSort  at  Paganitm  to  attain  a 
conception  ol  life  and  ol  God.  In  the  West,  this  lormulailon  had 
to  be  translated  into  Latin,  lor  Creek  was  no  longer  generally 
ttndcrstood  in  Italy,  and  thus  the  juristic  trend  of  Roman 
thought  also  became  a  factor  in  the  eiposilion  of  Christian 
(tociriDe.    This  foimulation  of  the  Faith  was  one  of  the  chief 


Had  claulcal  culture  been  las  formal  than  il  wa: 
the  early  centurfs  of  Christianity,  the  limate  antagi 
the  Pagan  and  Christian  views  of  life  and  character  m 
been  so  apparent  that  the  education  which  prepared 
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lerauy  ine  opposition  was  to  ooscurea  mat  tbe  ethical 
iof  St  Ambrose  [j40-3g7)  are  largely  Stoic  in  conception 
uning.  Yet  Ihe  Pagan  ideal  of  life,  especially  it  it  bad 
velopcd  in  ibe  individualistic  ethics  which  had  prevailed 
e  tlua  six  ceoutiei,  iru  inlilbetical  is  t*Hiu»M  that 


ormetwaaoallUhruxlB 
■bowing  iuelf  so  iBDdanu 
and  proportion  In  all  eii>nuiana  ol  life.  An  fii  ntial  feacnie  t 
such  a  character  wa*  hl^-miodedne*>  and  a  •elf-Rapcct  mh^ 
waaof  thenaturcof  pride.  On  tbe  contrary,  CbrisUsa  t^u^ 
exalted  humility  at  one  ol  the  higbesl  virtue*,  and  n 
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0*  this  conception  gathered  itiengtii  in  genentioD*  auftuB 
in  it,  tbe  value  of  classical  culture  became  lets  and  Icb  appai^ 
and  by  the  lime  of  St  Cregoiy  the  Creat  (d.  604)  t^  bk  i 
classical  literature  except  as  means  of  an  edacalion  kavof 
quite  another  end  than  classical  culture  was  discouraged. 

Of  course,  during  these  centuries.  Ibe  gradual  wbjugtuae 
of  the  western  empire  by  the  barbarians  had  been  pow^ollT 
operative  in  the  obscuring  of  culture.  Most  of  the  „._  ^ 
public  schools  disappeared,  and  generally  the  light  of    a, 

them  more  and  mote  faintly  a*  they  became  more  m  *"'■ 
less  isolated  units  exposed  to  attack  by  ruthlen  foci  <»  Hvin;  ii 
continual  dread  olsuch  attack.  Tluugh  the  barttariaiis  abiefiid 
Ibe  old  culture  in  various  degrees  of  imperfectioa,  jm  tke  tat 

intellectual  darkness,  relieved  by  transitory  gleanu  ol  light  ■ 
Britain  and  by  a  more  enduring  flame  in  Ireland.  Tbe  iiaini 
that  could  be  done  was  to  preserve  to  tome  extent  the  haioti 
of  the  past.  This,  indeed,  wa*  essentially  the  work  of  oxa  lit 
Boethiut,  Cassiodotus,  Isidore  and  Bede, 

During  these  same  centuries  another  pcoccit  bad  been  aihu[> 
ing  with  accelerating  steps.     This  wat  the  modificitlgti  vl  ta 

Latin  languige.     In  tbeearly  centuriesolChiiKtianily 

lileraryLatinwaaalieadyverydillercni  from  colloquial  -'',"^ 
Latin,  especially  In  the  provinces;  and,  ai  hat  been  t.tl^ 
said,  the  Uterary  output  of  the  last  age  of  Pigintsin 
was  marked  by  sterility  of  thought  and  metetricioiB  reduodaacT 
of  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writing*  of  Cfaristia'Hrr 
show  a  real  living  lorce  seeking  to  find  appropriate  eipnssiss 
in  new  forms.  Thus,  with  Christian  writers,  slavish  uniuiiH 
of  the  past  gradually  gave  way  to  the  evolution  of  a  new  aad 
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antiquity  in  which  the  literary  productions  of  Paganism  wm 

clothed.     It  is  the  Latin  in  which  St  Jerome  wrote  tbe  Vulgate 

But  with  the  obscuring  of  culture  during  the  barbarian  intasima 

this  current  Latin  became  more  and  more  oblivious  of  even  ndi 

elements  of  form  as  graramaliial  influions  and  conolrds. 

It  was  to  the  reformation  of  this  corrupt  Latin  by  a  rttnni 
to  classical  models,  and  to  the  more  general  spread  of  culture, 
esfwdallyaniong  clergy  and  nobles,  t  ha  nheCatoiingian    ^  ^ 
revival  addressed  luell.  The  movement  was  oscn  I  ially   ™^^^ 
practical  and  contervaltve.    Alcuin  (7JS-S0*).  "ho  „„^ 
was  Charlemagne's  educational  adviser  and  chief 
executive  ollicer  in  scbolaiiic  matters,  was  probably  die  bol 

which  he  was  acquainted;  but  the  teal-books  be  wrote  were  bet 
imperfect  summaries  of  existing  compendia,  and  the  inteUBcIail 
condition  of  hit  pupils  forbade  a  very  generous  lilenty  diet  eve* 
had  he  thought  it  desirable,  of  which  there  is  Bone  doubt.    He 
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of  lh<  p4U(l  ichiMl.  uid  of  bisbo(H'  Ktioob  and  ■nonutic  v 
IhiOkighout  Ihc  cnpiic.  Of  these  Ihc  lalls  were  Ihr 
impotUDt.  and  eadi  ol  tbc  chkf  ouHiulcria  tud  fiom  the 
of  CbukauKa«  aa  ctteraal  school  Fat  pupili  not  ptoposl 
enter  Ibe  aider  u  nil  u  m  internal  tcbo^  C«  novicis. 
the  eduCBllonal  sytlem  north  of  the  Alpi  was  prF-emic 
ccdcsiutical  in  iu  oriuiiiaiioa  and  profoundly  rcUgioitt 
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%  which  foUoited  Lhe  death  of  Charlcmafne, 
but  lhe  learning  which  the  Carolinian  revival  had  isioied  nas 
prexrved  here  and  there  in  cxthediaJ  and  monutlc  Khools, 
and  the  ttqaence  of  well-educaled  ecdaiuUci  nm  Dcvei  alto- 
gether intCTTupted. 

The  Ki^  of  that  learning  was  comprised  within  tbe  Mvcn 
liberal  am  and  pbUonphy,  on  the  secular  tide,  together  with 
nM  •ooie  dognuiic  instniciion  in  the  doctrinci  of  the 

mt^tm  Church,Iheearlytathers,andtheSciiptiUB.  Theology 
"f^  was  Bi  yet  not  organiaed  into  a  philoiophical  system: 

'*^"'  that  was  the  great  work  lhe  middle  ages  had  lo  perform. 
The  seven  litxial  arts  (divided  into  Ibe  Tiituim—tnninar, 
dialectic,  rhetoric;  and  the  more  advanced  Quairitium — 
geometry,  arithmetic,  music,  asirooomy]  were  a  legacy  from 
old  Roman  educatioa  through  the  IraniilioD  centuries.  Tbey 
appear  in  the  Diicittiaarum  l&ti  IX.  of  VuTO  In  the  ind 
century  B-C,  where  are  added  to  them  the  mote  utilitarian  iru 
of  medicine  and  architecture.  But  they  reached  the  middle 
ages  chiefly  through  the  summaries  of  writers  in  the  tnnsilion 
centuries,  of  which  the  best  known  were  the  De  Mupliii  Pkilt- 
lati^  a  Uocuri:  of  the  Neo-pUtonisI  MaiLianus  Capella,  who 
vrote  probably  early  iri  the  jih  century;  the  De  irlilmt  ae 
iiiciplinii  iihtnlittm  liUtrtimm  of  the  Christian  Cassiodoros 
(468-561);  and  the  Etymcltilarum  litri  XX.  of  St  Udoie  of 
SeviUe  (s7o-6]6). 

The  scope  of  the  arts  was  wider  than  thdr  names  would 
■uggeM  in  modem  tiinei.  Under  grammai  was  included  the 
aludy  of  the  content  and  (arm  of  literature;  and  In  practice 
the  teaching  varied  from  a  libnat  literary  culture  to  a  dry  and 
perfunctary  study  of  just  enough  grammar  lo  give  some  facility 
in  the  use  of  Latin.  Dialectic  was  mainly  formil  logic.  Rhetoric 
covered  the  study  of  taw,  as  well  as  compaction  in  prose  and 
verse.  Geometry  was  rather  what  is  now  undcnlood  by  gco- 
grafiby  and  natunl  history,  togeihei  with  the  medicinal  propcriies 
of  plants.  Arithmetic,  with  the  cumbrous  Roman  notation, 
iBcluded  little  more  than  the  simplest  practical  calculations 
required  in  ordinary  life  and  the  computation  of  the  calendar- 
Uusic  embraced  the  rules  of  the  i^in^ong  al  the  Church,  some 
theory  of  sound,  and  the  connexion  of  harmony  and  numbers. 
AMnMomy  dealt  with  the  courses  of  the  heavndy  bodies,  and 
was  seldom  kept  free  from  astrology.  In  philosophy  the  cuirenl 
(eat-books  were  the  Di  aiaalaliciu  phileiopbiat  of  Bocthius 
<47B-j34),  an  eclectic  lummary  of  pagan  clhiei  from  the  stand' 
point  of  the  Christian  view  of  life,  and  (be  same  writet's  adapted 
Iranslations  of  the  Cattifriti  and  De  iiUeifrdatiane  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Porphyry's  IiUnduaiea  ta  On  Cattpria. 

It  is  evident  that  though  such  a  scheme  of  studies  nUght  in 
practice,  during  ages  of  intellectual  sugnatlon  and  general 
Ignomnce.  be  arid  in  the  eitrenu.  it  was  capable  in  tioie  of 
revival  of  giving  scope  to  the  widest  extension  of  culture.     It 

and  we!l  adapted  to  educate  for  the  perfectly  definite  and  clear 
view  of  life  which  the  Cburch  set  before  men. 

In  the  nth  century  Europe  had  settled  down,  after  centuries 
of  war  and  invasion,  into  a  condition  oi  comparative  political 

tiability,  cccletiaitical  discipline,  and  social  tran- 
^luHk  qutUity:thebaibariasshad  beencanverted,and,asin 
juiMjt       the  case  of  the  Nonnazs,  had  pressed  to  the  forefront 

of  civiiiialion;  dvic  life  had  developed  in  the  fortified 
towns  of  Italy,  raised  aa  defences  against  the  proaurv  of  Saracen 
and  Hungarian  inva^ons.  Soon,  communication  with  the  East 
by  trade  sod  in  the  Crusades,  and  with  (he  hi^ly  cultivated 
Hoon  in  Spain,  lurtber  MimuUted  the  new  bunt  of  intellectual 
lifo.    Arabic  nadeiiap  of  some  ol  the  woika  el  Arisletli  and 


rommentaiica  on  them  were  tnnslaled  Into  latui  and  eiercised 

1  profound  influence  on  tbe  trend  of  culture.  A  new  tranilalion 
)f  Aristotle's  If eliifityiii:ia|q>«nd  in  kCt,  and  by  the  beginning 
if  the  ijih  century  all  his  physical,  mtlapbysicat  and  ethical 
realises  were  available,  and  during  the  ncit  half  century  the 
ranslations  from  Arabic  versions  were  superseded  by  render- 
ngs  direct  from  the  original  Greek.  As  eiposilloiB  of  the  real 
loctrines  of  Aristotle  (he  (ranslarions  from  tbe  Arabic  leK  much 
ired.     Renon  ciUs  the  medievjkl  edition  of  the  Con- 
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Syriac  transtatlon  of  a  Greek,  text."  The  iludy  of  such  works 
Df(en  led  to  the  enunciation  of  dodiioo  held  heretical  by  Ihc 
theologians,  and  it  wos  only  when  the  real  Aristotle  was  known 
thai  il  was  found  possible  lo  bring  the  Peripatetic  pbilosbphy 
into  the  service  of  theology. 

There  were  thus  two  broad  stages  in  the  educational  revival 
commonly  known  as  icholxtticiim.  In  the  first  (he  controversies 
were  essentially  metaphysical,  and  centred  round  the  question 
of  Ibe  nature  of  universals;  the  oithodoi  Iheological  party 
generally  supporting  realism,  or  the  doclrine  that  the  universal 
is  the  true  reality,  of  which  particulars  and  individuals  : 
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niveisais  are  -mere  sounds"  and  particulars  ll 
Listenccs-^howed  a  continual  dbpositlon  to  lapse 
1  the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  (he  Church. 
age  was  essentially  constructive;  (he  opposllion  o 
I  theology  was  ncga(cd,  and  philosophy  gave  i 
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Aquinas  (1115-117*).  The  former  knew  little  of  Aristotle 
beyond  the  translations  and  adDptations  of  Boethius,  but  he  was 
essentially  a  dialectician  who  af^ed  his  logic  to  investigating 
(he  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  bringing  everything 
to  the  bar  of  reason.  This  innate  rarionolism  appeared  lo  bring 
thedogy  under  Lhe  away  ol  philosophy,  and  led  lo  frequent 
condemnations  of  his  doctrines  is  heretical.  With  St  Thomas. 
00  the  other  hand,  the  essential  dogmas  of  Chriitianily  must  be 
unquestioned.  In  his  .Simiiiu  Oaiiitiai  he  presents  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  systematized  in  1  mould  derived  from 
(be  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  during  lhe  period  of  the  scholastic 
revival,  men's  intercals  were  specially  occupied  with  qucstioiu 
concerning  the  spiritual  and  (be  uiueea,  and  th>i  -sjauB 
the  great  instrument  of  thought  was  syllogistic  logic,  ,t„^i^ 
by  which  craisequencea  were  deduced  from  premises 
received  as  unquestionably  true.  Hiere  was  a  general  accept- 
ance of  the  authority  of  the  Church  io  matters  of  belief  and 
conduct,  and  of  that  of  Atisiuilc,  as  approved  by  tbe  Cburch,  in 
all  that  related  to  knowledge  of  (his  world. 

Before  the  rediscovery  of  Aristotle  exerted  sudi  a  general 
influence  on  the  form  of  education,  (hen  was  a  real  revival  of 
classical  literary  culture  at  Charlie*  and  a  few  other  schoota,  end 
John  of  Salisbury  (d.  Ii3i)  in  his  tfcCo/oficai  advocated  liicialun 
as  an  instrument  of  education  and  lamented  the  barrenness  of 
a  training  confined  to  the  suhtfetics  of  formal  logic.  But  (be 
recrudescence  of  Aristotle  accelerated  the  movement  in  favour  of 
dialectic,  though  at  the  same  lime  it  furnished  lopin  en  which 
logic  could  be  exercised  which  only  a  bare  aaterisUsm  can 
esteem  ui^mportant.  The  weaknesses  of  (he  genera)  educational 
system  which  grew  up  within  scholaitidsot  were  thai  haste  to 
begin  dialectic  led  to  an  undue  curtailment  of  previous  liberal 
culture,  and  thai  exclusive  attention  to  philosophical  and 
t  heologicil  qucstlona  caused  a  neglect  ol  the  study  of  the  physical 
world  and  a  disregard  of  (he  critical  functions  of  (be  intellect. 
Doubtless  (bere  were  exceptions,  of  which  perhaps  the  most 
striking  is  the  work  in  physical  science  done  at  Oxford  by  Roger 
Bacon  (1114-1194).  But  Albertus  Magnus  (iioj-1180).  the 
master  of  St  Thomaa,  was  also  a  atudenl  of  nature  and  an 
authority  for  his  day  on  both  the  natural  and  the  physical 
icienrca.  AndtheworkofCroswtesie(d.iiS]),aschancelloro( 
the  universKy  of  Oiloid,  shows  (hat  care  for  a  liberal  Kleiary 
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culluic  WM  by  DO  iHait)  ddIuwwil  Almyi  then  «i 
cxfunpld-  But  too  ailea  boyi  huteiifd  Lo  enter  upon  c 
andpbilosophyaauonu  they  had  AcqiJ  red  siifRdcnt  SRI, 
dI  colloquioJ  Latin  (0  engage  la  the  disputn  ol  the  schc 

prcmiliue  spcciaiiziUon,  The  H^'en  Liberal  arts  were  oJ 
pursued  in  their  entirety^  and  students  remained  sali^fi 
desiccated  compendia  of  accepted  ojxnionSr  Thus  the  j 
paedias  of  genera]  intormatior  which  were  in  general  usi 
the  middie  ages  show  Little  or  no  advance  in  positive  Lni 
lipan  the  tEcatraent  ol  limiLar  lubjeds  in  Isidore  oT  Sevi 
The  services  of  scholasticism  to   the  cause  of  edi 
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in  Italy,  France  and  Engiand,  not  by  deliberate  foundation  of 
lecular  or  (ccloiaslical  ruler,  but  as  spontaneous  manifcslalions 
otthecharaclttisiicmedicvaLimpuLteto  organize  i  nlo  insti  t  utions. 
ATlerwDKlt,  durlMS  tonf erring  powers  and  privileges  were  sought 
from  both  Church  and  stale,  but  these  only  confirmed  the  self- 
governing  character  the  universities  had  t»me  from  the  first. 
Each  of  the  early  universities  was  a  specialized  schod  of  higher 
■ludy;  Salerno  was  a  school  of  medicine;  Bologna  vis  the 
centre  o[  that  revival  a{  Ronun  law  which  wrought  so  profound 
■  n  effect  upon  [he  Legal  syilcms  of  France  and  Germany  towards 
the  close  of  tb«  fdedievat  period.  But  the  greatest  ol  medieval 
unLverstics  was  thai  of  Paris,  emphatically  the  home  of  phiiO' 
lophy  and  theology,  which  was  the  model  upon  which  many  other 
universities,  including  Oilord  and  Cambridge,  were  organized. 

The  German  univer«ti(s  were  of  Later  origin,  the  earUesI 
being  Prague  (1J48)  and  Vienna  [!j6s).  They  indicate  (he  more 
tecogniztd  position  the  movement  had  aitiined;  for  nearly  all 
were  founded  by  the  civic  aulhoiiiy,  and  then  obtained  the 


:h  and  cl 


antagonistic 


lion  oL  higher 


rr,  though  the  mi 


^  "*    be  fully  n 

enhibiled  consioeraoie  licence  u 
evilable  with  the  very  large  numben  ol 
greatvariationsof  age  among  them.     Morcc 


tion  of  the  Church  u 


not  medieval  Europe  formed  a  free  confederacy  of 
se  relalian  to  theChurch  but  untrammelled  by  stale 
'crlhclcts,  they  were  less  deliliitely  ecclesinsiicil 


transcend  those  limits 


s,  with  it! 


Icgtcej  of  Bacidam 


leaching  was  organiicd. 


iropsedeutic  10  those  of  theology,  law  and  mediqne 

between  grammar  school  and  university  was  not  dearly  drawn 
Attention  was  concentrated  on  those  subjects  which  ttrat  of  mat 
and  his  relations  10  his  fellow-men  and  10  Cod,  and  no  atlempl 
was  made  to  eilend  the  bounds  ol  knowledge.  The  aim  was  Ic 
pass  on  a  body  of  acquired  knowledge  regarded  asembracing  al. 
(bat  was  possible  of  attainment,  and  the  authority  of  Aristotle  ir 
physio  OS  well  as  in  philosophy,  utd  of  Galen  and  UippoaalC! 


:s  acquired  desteiity  ia  (^  use  ri  a 
absorbed— were  tn  hannoiiy  witk  b 
undoubtedly  lboTOU£hly  well  mitcdUZ 
1;  in  which  the  ideal  of  bunuui  tlxi^  n 
T,  and  in  which  bHwIcdm  wa>  Rgwiiiie 

•osiiions  in  lubordinatioik  to  ttw  auka 


increase  in  scLhxjJs  of  lower  rank.  Not  u^^^ 
re  grammoz  schools  at  cathedral  ms^  m^aA 
ches,  but  many  others  were  fbuiidcd  i& 

Imiddle-cbss  life  organized  itself.  TbeDooBoi 
n  friars  were  enthusiastic  promaton  of  leaisi 
silics  and  in  schools,  and  in  the  Netherlaodi  i!i 
c  Comznon  Life,  founded  by  Ccnnl  Gtsole  ue 
:ugenius  IV.  in  1431,  regarded  school  leubacE 
in  functions,  and  the  promotion  o(  lesrsii^bTiti 


Id  Christ! 


Ovid  and  Cicero,  and  BoethiiiB.  TVleE- 
iir  were  the  elementary  catcchisn  00  tbe  qK 
by  Donatus,  a  Roman  of  the  4th  anbai.  ad 
i\e  tutor  of  St  Jerome,  and  tbe  more  adniod 
of  Constuitiziopie  abovi  la 


schooli 
500,  which  remained  the  standard 
years.  In  rhetoric  Cicero's  Dc  ornlere  was  read,  and  ditkcnf 
was  practised,  as  in  tbe  universities,  by  meuis  of  ctupatuicu 
In  addition  10  tbe  graJnmar  schoois  were  wijiinf  tad  ni 
schools  of  an  elcmeniory  type,  in  which  iosUuction  tnttaaitja 
the  vernacular.  Cirb  were  taught  in  women's  mona^criesaDdo 
home,  and  those  of  the  upper  classes  at  least  very 


indsl 


:of  SI 


IS  wcU  as  fioeaeeilt 
9  and  management,  and  such  demeatin 
IS  served  in  cases  of  slight  dafly  acddenu 
hose  boys  and  gids  who  did  not  lecen 
iction  were  instructed  oisUy  by  tbe  puoi 
and  duties  of  the  Faith;  while  tlw  pktuKS 
h  the  churches  wen  adorned  aided  ib 


knowledge  of  BiL>le  history  and  ol  the  Legends  of  the  saintL 

No  doubt,  in  times  of  spiritual  and  inldlectiu]  IcthacC'. 
the  practice  fell  short  of  the  theory;  but  on  the  vhole  it  is) 
be  concluded  that  in  medieval  times  the  provisioD  foe  hi^ 
instruction  was  adequate  to  the  dcmaad,  and  that,  idauvctr 
to  the  culture  of  the  lime,  the  mass  of  the  pcoide  were  by  no 
means  sunk  in  brutish  ignonnce.  Indeed,  especially  when  t^ 
paucity  of  books  before  the  invention  of  printing  is  bottu  0 
mind,  the  number  of  people  who  could  read 
evidenced  by  the  demand  for  books  in  the  vulj^ 
as  printing  made  them  available,  is  deat  proof  thai'  the  lane 
part  of  tbe  middle  ages  was  by  no  meani  a  tiizw  ol  genenl 

Feudalism,  the  other  cbaracteiislic  aspect  o(  medieval  lociii', 
hod  also  its  system  of  education,  csprcssing  its  own  view  of  hk 
nod  prepanng  tor  (he  adequate  performance  of  its 
duties.  This  was  the  training  in  chivalry  given  to  "f^*" 
pages  and  squiresin  the  halls  and  castlesof.lhe  great.  ^L,^- 
Hillsm  has  wdl  said:  "  There  are,  if  I  may  so  say,  "*' 
three  poweKul  spirits  which  have  Irom  time  to  time  moved  ina 

moral  sentiments  and  eneigia  of  mankind.  Tbcae  are  ilc 
spiritsof  liberty,  of  religion  and  of  honour.  It  was  theptind^ 
buiineas  of  chivalry  to  inimale  and  cherish  the  last  at  tbiv* 
Anil  this  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  sfarit  of  itUgian  *U(t 
animated  the  scbotattic  education  which  went  oft  side  by  iili 


THBOTYl 


*taJbi<.  nieuihoatdinlq'iniHacti&dbj'tlKoSccaaf the 
Church,  nc  (duotioii  of  chiviliy  ilmcd  ml  fitting  the  nobis 
youtk  M  be  >  worthy  kiii|h(,  a  juM  aad  «iu  mutei,  ud  ■ 
prudeot  BUDifcr  e(  an  otMe.  Much  «u  ■cqniied  by  daily 
opcrieoce  at  a  knifbtly  bouiebold.  but  in  addition  ibe  page 
received  direct  iutiuctioB  Id  reading  and  wiiUog^  courtly 
amweBKBti.  nicb  u  diaa  and  playini  the  lute,  tin^tig  Bod 
Duking  vencs;  the  lulea  and  uuga  ol  couctoy;  and  ttie 
iuiishtly  cooccplion  ot  duty.  Ae  a  tquire  he  pncUaed  more 
awiduaiuly  the  knightly  eaiaaet  of  mi  aod  peace,  aod  in  llie 
maoaxenKnc  ef  Urge  or  unall  liodiei  of  men  he  attaued  tlie 
capacity  of  conuBOiid. 

With  the  wufication  ol  exlsdng  knowledge  and  (be  systemal- 
itation  of  theotosy  the  cDutmctive  vorit  ot  idiolaMicisai  wai 
_  done.    At  the  moe  time  the  giowtfa  o(  utlooal 

.  teding  wu  iloKly  bnt  nudy  undjermlning  teudaliim. 
Uormver,  deep  iHentment  wu  accumulating  Ihniugh- 
out  Keatem  Europe  igaiosl  the  practical  abuiea 
irtiich  had  become  prevaleoi  in  the  Cbuich,  and  e^Mdally  in  the 
anirt  o[  Ron»  and  in  the  pciDce-biihopria  of  Gennany  In 
■hort,  Europe  wu  out-grewtng  medieval  fautitutiODi,  which 
appeared  more  and  OMite  aa  empty  loima  unable  to  utkfy  ibe 
Bcedi  aadlooglngi  of  the  buman  louL  In  aucb  conditioni,  the 
cuitomaiy  and  traditional  education  of  Khaol  and  univeisity 
tended  to  loae  touch  more  and  more  completely  with  the  iKV 
astHuliou  and  Viewi  of  life  which  were  everywhere  gathering 
adhaenti  amoni  the  keeneat  and  nuit  active  intdiect*.  Had 
t  not  begun,  the  educaiion  of  Europe 
' '  It  the  rhetorical  ediuation  of  the 
[c  hod  been.  From  thli  it  wu 
saved  by  the  ranaliaucc  of  ^•'■■"'f '  itudica  wEiich  began  in  the 

Italy,  by  its  greater  wealth  and  Iti  more  Intimate  commerce 

f^^g^  knowledge.  Ever  since  the  nth  century  the  dties 
^i77n  of  Dorthem  Italy  had  been  in  advance  of  Europe 
beyond  the  ^pa  both  m  culture  and  in  material 
pn^eu.  liie  old  f1«— w.»l  ipirft  and  the  feeling  of  Roman 
dtiwnalilp  liad  never  quite  died  out,  and  the  Dinna  Cammtdia 
d  Dantp  (iffrs^ijai)  fumiibei  evidence  that  the  poet  of  the 
trhrltui'  philoiophical  tbcotogy  wai  alio  a  keen  Budtnt  and 
bver  of  tlw  old  I^tln  poeta.  But  tbe  gteateat  impulse  to  Che 
revived  Uody  of  the  claHia  wu  given  by  Fenanb  ([ja4-TJ74) 
and  BoecuxiD  (ijrj-tjjs).  Cenecaliy  throughout  watem 
Europe  the  14th  century,  tbou^  lull  ol  war  and  political  unreet, 
wu  a  time  of  mniidenble  InleOectual  activity,  ihown  in  the 
bimaae  of  Kbada  and  uiiveiiitlet,  w  well  u  in  the  literary  and 
arliitlc  revival  b  Italy.  In  the  loclil  and  theolofiisl  movement 
tn  En^and  and  Bohemia  aworiitrri  with  tha  namea  of  Wyclifle 
and  Huh,  and  In  the  moiv  or  len  pafect  mbstitiitkn  of  RJunan 
law  eveiy  where  otcapt  in  England  for  tha  law  ol  custom  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed. 

But  II  wu  the  Uteraiy  BUveBCBt  whic^ 
Una,  ud  indeed  tbe  whole  life  of  Eumpe.    a  i 
taken  when  Hanad  Chrysokma  wu  invited 
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I  Imli  il  I  lilt  lift .  tn  whlrh  IV Trirrh  hart  tivrii  in  grnnl  in  inpetua, 
guhcrcd  force  and  eatended  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  thoagh. 
si  eonne,  fdt  only  by  a  Nlect  few  and  leaving  the  mau  of  tbt 
peoi^c  Httle,  if  at  all,  afiected.  From  Italy  it  spread  gradually 
to  umnlrlci  nortb  of  the  Alp*.  In  the  old  wrheis  man  found 
full  apRUioB  of  that  new  apiiit  ef  ■elf.coiiadoua  freedom  which 
wu  vainly  atriving  for  expresaion  tluao]^iout  the  whole  of 
~  '  lorn.  In  tbe  irtc  political  atmospben  of  tha  Italian 
a,  with  their  wtahhy  and  leisured  merchant  dais,  that 


that  of  BWdieval  Italy.    Thus,  fe 
s,  Italy  Hood  ill  tbe  vanol  Evopenn  colturc 
igca  or  the  movement  cannot  be  traced  here-'  su£ 
t  showed  (ladf  eapedally  in  an  enthndutie  aearcfa 


devotion  to  literary  form,  in  a  revival 
ecturei  in  a  wonderful  development  of 
from  symboliim  of  tpintual  qualitim 
towards  naturalism  and  romantiosm,  in  a  return  to  Plstoniem 
in  t^ukieophy;  in  a  contempt,  often  unreuomng  and  wanting 
a  [oundallon  in  knowledge,  lor  tbe  scholastic  Aristotelian 
philosophy  itself,  and  not  simply  for  the  tnviiliiie)  into  which 
its  actual  eierdie  had  to  commonly  degenerated.  Tit  Invention 
of  printing  necessarily  gave  the  movement  both  1  itronger  and  a 
wider  infiuence  than  it  oould  otherwise  have  attained.  And 
in  Its  seaich  after  knowtedge  it  was  in  full  harmoay  witb  the 
spirit  ol  adventure  wbi'di  inarkcd  the  age,  and  by  tbe  discoveiy 
of  tbe  New  World  WTOU(^t  so  profound  a  dunge  in  the  relative 

mce  and  proepetity  ol  the  countries  ol  wHtetn  Europe, 

tbe  ifitil  at  the  movement  which  is  oi  tnteieet  to  tha 
:  oi  education.  And  that  spirit  wu  essenltally  one  of 
authority  and  of  assertion  of  individual  i^^,,,,,, 
liberty.  wUcta  worked  itself  out  bi  vanoui  forau  ■#(*• 
among  peoples  of  diSerent  temperamenta  In  Italy  "■■■■ 
the  fom  wu  literary  and  artistic,  and  the  full  develop-  *y"?* 
ment  of  the  Rloaissanle  spirit  wu  seen  in  a  practiol 
Pagamsm  wUcb  substituted  the  attractions  of  art  forthedaima 
oTteligioa  and  morality,  and  eventuated  in  deep  and  wideapread 
immorality  and  a  ontemptuous  tolerance  of  the  oolwaid 
observances  of  religion  witbaut  faitb  In  tlie  doctdnea  they 
symboliied  The  movement  became  aa  attempt  to 
the  put  intellectual  life  of  Italy,  and,  u  such,  was 
to  sterility  u  soon  u  the  work  of  rtK^scovery  wa 
lor  the  revived  forms  were  not  inspired  with  the  vital  spirit 
which  bad  once  made  than  realities,  and  consequently  men'* 
minds  once  again  were  occupied  with  mere  verbal  subtleties. 
The  really  valuable  scnice  of  tlie  Italian  humanists  to  Europe 
wu  the  rstoistiDn  to  man  ol  the  haitage  oi  knowledge  which 
he  had  allowed  to  slip  from  his  pasp,  and  the  leading  Ibe  way  In  a 
freer  intellectual  atmosphere.  In  Gennany  tbe  spirit  manifested 
itself  b  a  rebdlico  against  the  4""""'i  systan  ot  the  Cburcb 
u  the  only  effectual  means  of  attaining  reform  of  ecdcaiaatical 
abuses.  The  Protestant  reformation  of  Luther  was  the  real 
German  outeome  el  the  RenaisBance.  In  no  otiier  country  of 
Europe  did  the  movement  take  so  distinctive  a  form. 

It  wu,  then,  not  meidy  the  revival  of  intemt  b  HfirrJTl 
studies  which  so  profoundly  affected  the  life  and  education  ol 
western  Europe.  It  wu  rather  that  In  IboM  lilatatDn  nien 
found  a  response  to  inteDectuai  and  mord  cxavings  wfai^  had 
been  blindly  gathering  foroe  for  generations,  and  wUch  fmiul 
thcmsdves  formulated  and  objectikd  In  the  inttings  which  set 
forth  the  Psgsn  view  of  life  with  its  uiumptton  of  the  essential 
worth  and  self.reliaiKe  of  the  individual  and  its  fmnk  delight 
in  all  the  pleasures  of  eiisteneB.  It  wsa,  la  short,  In  proportion 
u  men  not  only  found  dcli^  b  Pagan  literatnie  but  returned 
in  essence  to  tbe  Pagan  view  of  individual  worth  and  tbe  supre- 
macy of  the  human  intdlect,  that  the  Church  rulved  the  danger 
to  heiaelf  which  lurked  b  tbe  ni 


show  any  ailagnnism  to  Catholic  faith  snd  [Kactlce,  and  its 
wannest  supporters  woe  faithful  sons  of  tlie  Church.  Theviewof 
tbo  relation  of  dsssicd  literatim  to  Cfaristianity  adopted  by  the 
great  hnaiaulit  sdioolmasla'  VittOfinoda  Fdtre  { 1378-14411)  was 
broadlyihatof  the  early  Fathos,  and  b  his  school  at  Mantua  ba 
showed  that  culture  was  not  laooisistent  with  loyalty  to  tlis 
Chufdi  or  witb  purity  of  life     With  him  clssscal  literatnie  was 


ideas,  of  developing  taste,  and  tt  acqu 

belps  and  ornaments  of  a  Christian  Hfa.     Though  Pagan  Ij 

wu  the  means  of  edncatioo,  tbe  Pagan  spirit  had  not  supfrisnted 

that  of  Christianity.     The  school  at  Hntua  may,  indeed,  he  said 

to  have  eahihited  b  practice  a  Christlanlied  a^iUcatlon  of  the 

doctrino  of  Qulntilian  ■*"'  PlutaiclL 

So  wu  it  in  the  other  countiiee  of  Christendom,  In  the 
Netheriands  the  BrUhren  of  tbe  Common  life  Introduced 
faaaanBtic  studies  into  thdr  scbaols  side  by  aide  with  dehnita 
religious  teaching  and  observances  and  thdr  work  wu  tbnyt 
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damiBiUd  fajr  tlw  Chiiiltui  tpirit.  The  euiin  German 
fcununiaU,  such  u  Nkholu  dE  Ciui,  Hegiui,  Agiicoli  and 
WimphcLiflfli  adopted  the  lame  attitude,  and  Eibaidiu  hhnscli, 
tHiteri/  u  be  attacked  the  piactical  abusei  ol  the  Church. 


dauical  culture  vith  the  Cbru 
[ove  of  cultuie  couihined  with  d< 
Selimg,  pnor  of  Chriit  Church,  CaDterbury,  tt 


:,  Fisher,  Cole 


their  loyalty  to  Caiholiosni,  It  Kcord,  then,  at  £r$t  u  il  the 
gnatot  educaLiooai  eficct  of  the  clamcji!  reviv^  would  be  the 
deepening  of  Uteiary  culture,  and  the  subatitution  oi  real  inqujry 
f 01  dialectic  Bubileiies  in  the  coimet  of  ichooti  and  uDivetsilies, 
without  any  brealc  with  otabliahed  religiaui  teaching.  It  ii  Inie 
that  the  ni4tority  oi  ichools  wtie  but  little  kSecled,  >nd  many 
of  the  univenilles  had  given  but  *  blU-bearlcd  welcome  lo 
biimaaistic  ttudiei  when  the  rehgiout  revolt  ui  Germany  under 
the  leadenhip  of  Luther  threw  the  wholi      '  " 


.mpt.    But 


'  of  f 


— the  headquartcn  of  scholutic  pfailoMphic*!  theology — had 
permiued  the  teaching  ol  Greek  u  eaily  a)  14S8,  and  both 
Oaloid  and  Cambridge  had  welcomed  the  new  Kudio.  That  the 
ihfiuence  oi  the  new  movemcot  lor  danical  study  »u  gradually 
peimeating  the  schools  is  shown  not  only  by  the  practice  of  the 
Brethren  ol  the  Common  Life  but  by  the  curikulum  laid  down  by 
IhcBlatuteaof  the  ichools  refounded  by  Wolxey  at  Ipiwicfaand  by 
Colet  at  St  Paul's. 


doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alon 

nrkt  dried  up  the  source  from  wl 

a  had  flowed,  the  violent  fulminationi 


eology  and  philosophy  found  an  echo  in  minds  firet 
with  the  rcnabsance  enthusiasm  for  poetry  and  oratory,  ant 
oonelative  distaste  for  Che  more  severe  led  abstract  speculation 
of  logic  and  phiLnophy.  which  eipressed  itself  m  abstention  icon 
those  seals  o!  leanifaig;  the  preoccupation  of  men's  minds  will 
Iheologica]  speculaliooa  a 


devote  their  encrgia  lo  inlermin»b1e  w 
diapule.  This  decadence  in  culture  wa 
X  and  Immorality,  especially 


angling  over  the  point 


Doong  the  young,  n 


'ofb 


T  and  other  (riormt 
England.  In  some  respects  these  results  were  only  transitory. 
Humanism  and  Protestantism,  which  had  so  far  diverged  that 
Erasmus  <i(47-iS]e)  hul  declared  that  where  Lulheranism 
Bouiished  Icandng  decayed,  were  brought  together  again  by 
He(anchlhan(i(9T'iS^)  under  whOMbiBuence  universities  were 
founded  or  reorganiied  and  schools  re-fstiblished  in  Pntcstanl 
German  states;  and  in  England  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  saw  many 
new  educational  foundations-  But  this  restoration  of  the  means 
of  education  was  only  partial,  and  the  doclTine  of  the  worthleis- 
Bos  of "  carnal  knowledge."  which  led  the  Barebones  Parliament 
lo  jHopoee  the  svpprc^on  of  the  En^iih  univenities,  was  held 
by  matiy  fervent  ProteatdDta  both  In  Engtand  and  In  Germany 
all  through  the  iith  century. 

Moreover,  the  schools  olablUhed  a  tradition  of  rarricnlnm  and 
w  dirAtlons  of  men's  thoughts 
and  the  new  view  of  knowledge  as  aomething  to  be 
enlarged,  and  not  merely  a  deposit  to  be  handed 


schools  c 


The  la 


0  folk 


MelanchlboB,  *bo  found  io  t 

tion.    General  koowledfe  of  oMunl  bcH  mitbt  be  JiJiii^fc 
'  "    ihetoric,  b«t  it  a 

Rabelaia '[1495-1 5  u)    "ith  ■ 

Ticulum,heldt]ww  '  ' 
inl  pbcnomesu.     B 


condary  school 


a  dinctly  and  tbrough  auch  ^^nftn  n 
ider,  but  especially  IhnniKh  hit  liicnt 
Stuns  (1507-1:114},  whose  Leitin  gymnasium  at  Strsebmi 
became  the  model  which  the  grammu  icbDali  of  PitfoUii 
EunqK  strove  to  imitate.  In  this  (cbool  neuly  Ibe  wliok  of  ik 
energies  of  the  boys  was  ^ven  to  acquiring  ■  masteiy  tl  ik 
Latin  language  after  the  modd  of  Ciceio.  StuRn,  inlecd.  <fid  ogi 
go  to  the  extreme  length  ol  the  CicQoniani,  opposed  mad  txXumi 
by  Eiaimus,  who  would  allow  no  word  or  coattmctina  wtxi 
could  not  be  found  in  the  extant  wtitingi  of  tbdi  inulB,  b«t  i 

In  CathoUc  countries  tbe  Chutch  rcltined  control  of  edBOtai. 
The  practical  relonnation  ol  abuiei  by  the  Cooncilof  Tiaitint 
the  energy  and  sltill  of  tbe  Society  of  Jius,  founded  1^ 
St  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  iSM,  brought  back  most  of     *** 
south  Gennany  into  the  fold  of  tbe  Church.    Every-    JJ2? 
where  CathoUc  uiuvenities  were  Diiinly  tangbt  by  : 

Jesuit  fathers;  and  under  thdr  infiaence,  scbolasIic^iB,  pvpl    , 
from  the  excretions  which  bad  degraded  H.  wis  restond,  at 
continued  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  minds  which  fell  llic  seed  d 
an  authoritative  bannooiting  of  faith  and  kt»wledgc.     Exof- 
where  the  society  eslabtiihed  schools,  which,  by  tbeiT 
leachingand  thcmildnessof  iheirdiso  "        -  - 

riculum  was  purely  classical,  but  it  1 

skill,  and  the  rneibods  of  instruction 

the  iub}ect  of  nuch  tbougbl  tnd  of  long-continued 

In  the  methods  thus  dEiennnied  all  Jauit  f  aiheti  < 

that  the  teachers  in  Jesuit  ichaol*  atuiotd  a  degree  M  (UI  ■ 

their  art  which  waa  too  gcneially  wanting  ebewberi. 

So  long  as  Latin  remained  the  language  el  learainc.  anl  m 
Gelds  of  knowledge  were  not  appropriated,  the  scbixds  reBiiaid 
In  harmony  with  the  culture  of  iheir  time,  though,  ax 


T  (iSJO-tfiMl 


such  a 


mhe  ; 


In  the  17th  century  the  dislocation  heti 
and  the  needs  of  life  began  to  be  accentual 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  learning,  and, 
numbers  attending  the  schools  decreased,  and  tbe  aa^  of  the 
people  sunk  contmually  lower  in  ignorance.  In  vain  Hooie  uged 
the  establishment  of  a  universal  system  of  eleraenlArr  nchoe^ 
giving  instruction  in  the  vernacular.  Petty  put  forth  hia  plaa  kr 

of  acollegedevotedioresearrh.  Ideas  of  reform  were  in  Eteair. 
but  the  main  trurrent  of  scholastic  jKactke  flowed  on  uiullcete^ 
by  them.  Some  attention  was.  Indeed,  paid  to  the  conservalin 
reforms  advocated  by  the  Port  Royalials,  of  whidi  the  mA 
important  was  the  indusfon  of  the  vernacular  as  a  bevacik  d 
instruction,  hut  the  cry  for  more  fundamental  clian(a  baaed  ei 
the  philosophy  of  Bacm  was  unheeded-  Of  theae.  noae  waaa  mcvt 
active  propagandist  than  CDmenlui(ij7i-i6jj).  UnfartuBaiifr 
his  Graa  Diiatiic,  in  wbicb  be  set  forth  his  general  priaesfte 
attracted  little  attention  and  won  less  adherence,  tboofh  his 
school  books,  in  which  he  attempted  with  very  little  iDcccai  te 
apply  hli  principles,  were  widely  used  in  scboob.  Buttboewen 
little  more  than  bald  summaTiei  of  R*l  and  aupfxiied  (aoi, 
stated  in  Latin  and  the  vemiCBtat  fai  parallel  eDhmma.  Ii 
content  they  differed  from  such  medieval  lammariei  of  knswh 
M  the  well-known  work  ol  Bartbolomew  Angliciis,  whkk  had  I 
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•Mrfy  B»Bd  rinn  At  iith  catmr,  cUdr  by  thifr  tf"*" 
baldiicn  uid  uidity  of  MitoiKnt. 

Id  (he  unfvenitki,  Im.  the  litb  ud  i;Ui  ceDluriei  uw  ■ 
contlnuoin  decsdcBce.  Tbt  i6tb  c«Dlury  wu  not  lipe  for 
_  re»l  inttUeciu»l  Ireedon;  and  I^MsUntbin,  having 

^J^l^a^  bued  its  revolt  on  the  ij(fat  of  private  judincni, 
"  aociD  pnduced  a  nunbtr  of  lODflkUnf  thoolocJcal 

■yitemt,  Tying  iiith  each  odm  in  rigidity  and  nanow- 
DCB,  wfakh,  u  PaolKD  aaya,  "  ucaity  uifed  the  iniellecliul 
IK*  of  Uw  Ganun  pcspli."  Fnrtber,  Ibc  Idea  of  natioDil 
■HlODony,  wtiicfa  eurdiBl  b  peat  aa  elect  on  tbt  poUtka  of 
Ike  liDc.  inckidcil  tbe  univtnal  adbernKt  of  the  dtiieoa  to 
the  rdigiaD  of  the  Kite.  Hcne*.  till  the  e^  irf  the  ijth  century 
the  univenlllM  ol  Pntatant  £anf>a  woe  K^anicd  mainly  u 
fnauiupent*  (or  lenring  idberfsa  to  the  aatioeal  theological 
ayatiB  on  the  pan  of  future  etaxy  umI  o&dili,  and  the  itili 
loteriend  Bora  and  bor  with  tbetr  ogpnlaiion  and  voik, 
Theokify  occnpkd  the  moM  laponaot  place  in  Ibc  higher 
itudita  purtoed,  which  for  the  rat  diSend  little  In  content  and 
Ibm  In  tpbh  (ran  Ihoae  of  preceding  ccntniet,  except  that  nwic 
Bttaatloawaapaldtathtftadyofdaatcalliietatiii*.  Even  that 
decayed  Into  toratal  HafuiMkB  ai  the  RenaliBDee  enthuium 
IM  pootry  and  ocatary  diad  ow,  and  interat  in  logical  ud 
pUloaophkal  qntatkaa,  foatntd  tq>  the  donfnance  of  dognuiic 
CDntmvtndal  theology,  apln  became  doodnant.  In  Pitii,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  taeidty  of  theology  had  decayed  thnmgh  iht 
otlhdiawnl  of  thoae  pt«paif>g  for  tht  pricatbood  into  cpfKopil 


foateiei)  by  the  Wnte  gnannienti.  which  for  the  Dnivmal 
Inlnhangc  of  nedtcral  thoB^I  Hibatituleii  I  nuTow  provindnl 
collure  an)  outlooh.  -  It  la  no  woDder  thai  niunbcn  eveirwhere 
decayed  and  that  com|dalDta  aa  to  the  habjta  of  the  atudent* 
wen  lo«d  and  freqwut 

AI  tbt  doae  of  the  17th  century,  than,  ludveraltiet  aa  well 
■*  achoob  had  macbtd  a  very  low  level  of  eSdency  and  were 
1,^,,^,  held  In  little  ropect  by  the  cultured.  Indeed,  from 
■f  lai  the  middle  of  the  cennty.  the  main  current  of  inld- 
ay I'  lednal  hfe  had  drifted  awiy  Iron  the  onhodoi 
*•■"■  c«Dim  of  leartiiog.  The  formation  of  the  Berlin 
Aadeny  in  Germany  and  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  England, 
and  the  refiual  of  Lcibniti  to  accept  a  chair  in  any  German 
anJvenlly,  were  atgni  of  the  tltnca.  In  Fiance,  and  later  in 
Germany,  the  education  of  the  noble  yonth  wai  increailntfy 
eanied  on  apart  from  the  •cbooli,  and  wai  nally  an  outgrowth 
from  the  edncatfon  of  chivalry  In  the  16th  cenluiy  Castiglione 
•nd  Uentaigne  bad  advocated  a  training  directly  adapted  to 
prtpaKfarpidlle  life,  and  Elyot  wnte  on  liraiiar  linci.  But  the 
OKKt  imporlant  movement  in  thli  direction  wu  the  foimation 
of  the  courtly  acadcmia  whkh  Bouriihed  In  Fiance  in  the  17th 
eentory,  and  were  aoon  Imluted  In  the  KiOaakaitmiin  ol 
Gemany.  In  tbeae  achoola  of  the  nobiliiy  Fnnch  wu  mote 
boDoured  than  daMici,  and  the  other  aubtecti  were  cboaen  ai 
drecDy  adapted  to  prepare  for  the  life  of  a  noble  at  ibc  couit. 
Hiltoo  In  h[i7raiM(c  advocated  the  foundition  of  Buchacademiti 
in  En^nd,  though  he  piopoaed  a  nuriculon  far  more  eilouive 
than  bad  ever  been  found  poaaiUe.  More  and  more.  loo.  toRlgn 
travel  bad,  from  the'  middle  of  the  ifilb  century,  been  keked 
upon  ai  a  better  mode  of  finUiIng  the  edncalion  ol  a  gentlemin 
than  a  counc  at  a  unlveniiy. 

The  talei  yean  of  the  i;lb  centmy  aaw  a  revival  of  unlveniiy 
UFe  In  Cambridge,  through  the  work  of  Newton  and  ibe  Increuing 

atiration  paid  10  mathematici  and  the  rAydcil 
{^*7J  adencei,  though  the  number  of  itudenU  continued 
Ml.  veiy  imall.     In  Germany,  also.  ■  new  era  opened 

with  the  foundation  of  the  univertitiei  of  Halle  (i6m) 
and  GOItingen  <1717).  wUch  from  the  fiial  diKarded  the  dd 
conception  that  the  function  of  a  univenily  ii  to  pas  on  know- 
Itdgi  already  eompltte,  and  ao  opoied  the  door  of  Ibe  Geiman 
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'  univendtin  to  the  new  nilture  and  pbilouphy.  It  wai  soon 
KOI  that  itudcnts  could  Ihui  be  attncted,  and  the  inSucnct 
■pread  lo  the  other  German  univtnilief,  which  by  the  end  ol 
the  iSth  ccntuiy  had  regained  Ihdi  podtlon  ai  homes  of  the 

At  Halle,  too,  wu  Kt  the  eum[de  by  Fiancke  of  providing 

lor  the  educniion  ol  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to  h^  diidpie 
Hecker  Germany  owo  ihc  fint  Rralukide.    Simul- 
taneoui  movementa  for  the  education  of  the  poor  were    '**'**■ 
nudeby  St  Jean-DipiiuedtUSalleaiidtheBrotben   ,,„ 
of  the  Chiiaiian  Scbooli  in  Fiance,  and  by  Ibe  Society 
for  the  Promotion  dI  Chriiiiin  Knowledge  In  England.     But  the 
total  resulu  were  not  grealj  the  man  of  t)ie  people  in  eveiy 
European  country  rcmaioed  without  icbooling  Ihmuglunit  the 
iSth  century 

The  inlellectual  movementi  of  that  century  were,  indeed, 
esaeclially  iriilocnlic  Vallaiie  and  the  Encydopaedisti  aimed 
al  the  enlightamient  of  Ibe  lelect  few,  and  Rouiaeau  j,,^ 
declared  luldly  thai  the  poor  need  no  educalirm  mrtmr 
That thcBcmavemenlainfiuencededucallonpiorouiidly  Uaaaai 
is  undoubted.  The  individualiitic  and  abstract  ^,^,,^ 
lationaiiam  of  Voltaire,  derivwl  f  roia  the  aensationiil 
phitoeopfay  of  Locke  Ihrough  the  more  Ihorougb-going  Condillac, 
and  finding  io  logical  outcDme  in  the  malerialislic  atheism 
ol  La  Meltrie  and  the  refined  uiGshneas  of  Rocbeloucauli, 
infected  the  man  cultured  dasse*.  In  Lord  Chesteifield'i 
Ltutri  la  hit  St*  'a  shown  its  educational  onlcome— a  veneer 
of  lupeifioal  culture  and  utifidal  polilenccs  covering,  but  not 
hiding,  Ibe  most  odd-blooded  adfishncaa.  Againal  ttia  fuhion- 
ableanilkiality.  asweDaaagainil  the  obvioui  social  and  polilical 
abuse*  □(  the  lime,  Bousacau's  call  for  a  return  lo  nature  wu  a 
needed  piolest. 

Rousteauism.  however,  wu  not  merely  a  transitory  revolt 
against  a  conveDllaulity  of  life  that  had  become  (ubcaiable; 
it  wu  emphatically  the  vmdng  of  a  view  of  life  and  _^^^ 
of  education  which  hu  profoundly  influenced  Europe  Fl!""* 
everiince.  In  Ibat  Rouueau  (1711-1778)  attempted 
to  look  at  life  u  a  whole  he  wu  on  truer  ground  Ihan  were  the 
intelleciualiau  ol  the  "  Entightenrnent  ";  but  in  that  be  found 
Ihe  eiaencc  of  life  in  the  gratification  of  the  deiirei  and  ioipulia 
of  the  moment,  he  enunciated  a  doctrine  which  baoiabed  high 
prindpte  and  stresuDU*  effort  from  life  and  coniequently  fram 
education.  In  the  Emilr  i*  preaeoted  a  purely  fanUalk  scheme 
of  education  bated  on  a  psychology  of  development  to  cnide 
aa  to  be  absdutdy  fatso,  and  produdng  a  young  nun  utterly 
unable  to  guide  his  own  life  or  to  control  his  emotions  and 
impulses  Rouascauism  Is,  indeed,  in  its  ettence  the  appUcalion 
to  educBlioa  of  the  doclrinci  of  naiuialiam — the  philotophy 
which  regarda  human  lif e  u  a  mere  continuation  of  physical 
piocett,  and  conicquenlly  u  detetmined  wholly  by  envii 
So  Rouascau  would  abolish  all  moral  training  and  li 
child  Id  the  leaclioni  of  the  physical  world  upon  his  sciioos. 

Agaiut  this  pcailion  the  educalkmal  leaching  of  Kant  (171*- 
i8a«).  infiuenced  (bough  he  was  by  the  Emile,  is  esseulially  a 
protest.  The  moat  neceaaary  dement  in  education,  ^^^ 
acCDidlng  lo  Rani,  it  constraint,  which  by  the 
[ormaiion  of  habit  prepares  Ihe  young  to  lecdve  u  principle* 
of  conduct  the  lawa  at  fini  imposed  upon  them  from  withoul. 
And  the  supreme  guide  of  life  is  the  law  of  duly  which  it  alwayt 
more  or  less  oppoacd  lo  the  promptings  of  indinaiioa  Kant 
euggerates  the  dualism;  Rouocau  would  abolith  it  by  ■|i«iH'^ 
the  more  important  ol  Ihe  two  anlithesea. 

The  French  Revolution— Ibe  natural  outcome  of  the  l-ni-hing 
of  Vdiaire  and  of  Rouueau — was  the  tecond  stage  in  the  nwve- 
menl  of  which  the  Refonnatioii  was  the  fint     II  p,    , 

man.  and.  as  a  lo^cal  lequcnce,  of  (be  righi  of  everymm  1 
child  lo  be  properly  Inined  for  life.    The  reaction ^^■^■^,- 
dne  to  the  eicutes  ol  the  tevoIuiionUt!  no  doubt 
delayed  Ibe  acknowledgment  lor  a  time,  but  its  gradual  recogni- 
lioo  Is  emphatically  the  cbaiacterbtic  mark  of  the  educ^*' — ' 
history  of  ihe  19th  onlury. 
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Pnached  ind  pnctlicd  by  PcWihazI  ti74A~iBi;1  In  Switicr- 
luid,  (be  (cnenl  cducalion  of  the  poor  wu  fml  aaie  x  reality 
^^  by  Pnmi»  sfiM  the  trajhiiig  defeat  of  Jena.    In 

^"^[li ,  Fnnee  utd  England  it  tcpiaiDed  Cor  nearty  three- 
quuten  of  the  ceotury  Ihe  walk  al  (he  C^nrdi  and 
ether  volimury  agendci,  though  aided  by  iLe  Kate,  finally 
a  iiaie  lyiiem  of  tcbools  bit  been  more  or  icH  fully  let  up  Id 
every  state  ol  wcatem  Europe  and  tn  America,  aud  lubjectcd 
to  oioie  or  leu  lUle  leguUlion  end  control.  Equally  marked 
has  been  the  growing  care  Eor  the  icboLaatic  education  of  girli 
aa  well  ai  boyi,  though  only  in  America  are  (he  (wo  regarded 
ai  practically  identical  in  form  and  content. 

Tbui  (he  iQth  century  uw  the  final  muting  out  of  the  idea 
that  the  itate  ibould  be  lubitituted  lor  the  Church  at  tbeoffidal 
agent  of  education,  an  idea  which  had  iI5n»tAinlheRenaIuance 
conception  of  the  right  of  man  to  direct  his  hfe  apart  from 
theological  detenninatioiis.  The  more  direct  outcome  of  Ilie 
lame  idea  ia  apparent  in  the  absolute  Liberty  with  which  the 
prcsuppoaitiaas  of  knowledge  are  queadoned,  and  the  maxim 
of  Descarto — to  prove  everything  by  the  reason  and  to  accept 
DoUuDg  wUch  fails  to  stand  the  test — is  acted  uptm.  No  greater 
contrast  is  poaaible  than  that  between  the  medieval  student  and 
the  DOdem  learcber  after  truth. 

The  influence  of  the  same  spirit  has  wrought  an  equaDy 
mamentoua  change  In  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  Impetus 
^ven  by  the  cksggeratcd  doctrine  of  Rousseau  to  the 
jj'ifjj!^  ^^  ^  ^  nature  of  (he  child  should  detemine 
d^,  (he  means  of  edocaliDn,  led  to  more  tboiougb-going 

auempu  tlun  had  bltbetto  been  made  to  iMse  edvio- 
tioaal  method  on  t  knowledge  of  child  peychology.  Petuloni 
uid  Froebd  (tjS^tSji),  by  their  iDsistence  an  the  need  of 
educating  a  child  through  his  own  activity,  and  by  (heir  wide- 
spread infltWDce,  made  the  new  view  al  method  an  actuality. 
Tht  influcBce  of  Rousseau  has,  (bus,  passed  into  modem  educa- 
tionid  practice  tn  a  form  that,  in  its  essencr,  is  true,  thou^  in 
practice  it  hss  shown  itself  apt  to  run  into  the  same  excess  ol 
emphasis  on  impulK  ind  leeling  which  vitiated  the  teaching  of 
Rouneau  himstU.  The  Influence  of  Herbart  (i77«-i84i)  has 
ctthis.    The  essence  of  Herbvtlanlsm  is  that 


Ihe  envlronnMal,  and  (hat  will  qirlng)  from  the  drde  of  (bought 
thus  dcTdoped.  The  cmpbob  is  Iherdore  plai«d  on  intellect 
and  iDStnctlni  wUle  in  FroebdianiuD  it  it  placed  on  spontaneons 
Bcltvily  and  oD  the  airangenienl  at  the  envinmjnenl.  Euh 
eaafgeratei  the  taDctioa  of  the  one  factor  in  concrete  eqwrlence 
which  it  makes  the  centK  of  interest,  and  each  it  tinged  with  the 
Individualistic  conception  of  life  lAidi  duractcrised  the  iStb 
and  early  igth  centmy. 

The  moat  marked  change  (n  the  outward  aspect  of  education 
bat  baen  tbe  modification  of  the  curriculum  of  school  and  imiver- 
c^  alty  by  the  introduction  o(  various  brancbei  of  natunl 
lahHtf  sdence.  Conjcintly  wiib  this  has  beenmuchiacrease 
imntm  ol  ipeciatiialion,  and  that  not  only  in  the  university 
<*>  but  in  the  scbooL    There  is  no  hmger  a  universally 

rccngnlied  tJrtle  of  knowledge  conititDting  a  liberal  education 
preparatory  to  (pedaliit  itudlta,  at  theta  was  in  (he  middle  ago. 
Nor  It  there  general  agnetDCCt  w  to  what  such  edncailonal  in- 
stitutions aa  schools  and  unlvenltlta  aboiild  attempt  to  da,  or 
even  aa  (B  (he  end  that  abould  be  Bou^t  by  cducadoD  at  a  whole. 
N«  on  agreemen(  on  inch  polntt  be  etpecud  while  men  differ 
widely  aa  (o  (he  meaning  and  prnpsae  of  life.  The  *otk  ol  the 
otganixalion  of  (be  ma(cTlal  meaat  ol  edncatioa  bat  largely  been 
accsnpliibed  by  (he  dvUited  wottd:  (bat  of  deun^nlnc  the 
true  tberay  and  practke  of  tbe  edacMl**  pnceat  iodf  it  ttni 
iBCOmptete.  To  that,  both  dtcwrioD  of  tbe  pUksofiby  of  Ue 
and  of  the  rcUtive  valuta  in  life,  of  vathnit  Uwk-of  expeii«DCC 
andeiperiraentin  ibellght  of  the  OMitfanioiisniacbed,  an  Beaded. 
The  problem  wm  never  be  abiohttdy  idved,  tor  that  would 
imply  an  absdutdy  best  education  irrcapectin  of  condition*, 
but  its  practical  tc4Btlan  wlU  be  itacbad  wbto  a  tnte  adjuMnnt 
Is  made  between  ibe  pfOceii  of  edwatloa  and  the  Ule  (ot  whkb 
that  education  it  intended  to  ~ 
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n.  Nauohal  Syetihi  oi  Public  ESacamui 
A  statement  of  the  prinaplea  commonly  recosnlacd  by  aodeti 
communities  as  goveramg  the  action  of  the  suie  iD  rdatin  u 
education  may  facilitate  at  the  outset  a  cIcaiEi  ouiemaadist 
of  the  pniblems  which  tlie  organisation  oS  public  flwfuwa 
presents.  The  cardinal  doctrine  of  state  intetfeieaci  ia  Ik 
eduratiooil  domain  is  univenally  accepted  by  all  tbe  greu 
nations  ol  tbe  modem  world ;  and  in  n^tard  to  it>  eiicat  tti 
limits  a  large  meaiure  ol  tgreemen  t  has  now  been  reached. 

In  the  first  place,  it  Is  recognized  as  the  duty  of  tbe  state  tt 
iniiit  upon  a  centin  minimum  of  education  f«i  rvciy  latBi 
ciiiien.    This  does  not  necci 

by  (he  Napoleonic  despotism  unda  Ibe  liaditiona]  >^ 
ioBumet  (it  would  seem)  of  the  old  authnritative  '"■» 
CBllo-Romaa  tradition,  tramlormed  in  iti  outward  BumiletialiM 
but  not  in  its  inward  spirit  by  the  French  RevolntioB.  Sack  1 
mooopoly  would  be  plainly  lepugnant  to  the  spiiii  <d  Ai^b. 
Saion  individualism,  and  it  is  inteiettina  tn  note  tkat  atinMi 
to  reasaert  It  have  in  recent  lit      '  -       ' 

France  by  some  of  the  beat  e..  . 

as  an  infringement  of  personal  liberty  not  calculatsd  H  JHtity 
itscii  by  any  corresponding  public  gain.  NewrtlkciaH,  tkc 
recognition  of  this  primary  duly  oi  the  state  plainly  iapKa  s 
state  system  of  at  least  elementary  education.  The  ni  1  ■  1 1  i 
the  industrial  population  can  not  afford  the  necesMuy  ■ilin—ai  il 
instruction  which  the  public  interest  demands,  and  ptivaie  aad 
voluntary  effort  cannot  effidentfar  supply  the  want  rcsalti^ 
from  the  unequal  disuibuiioa  of  wealth.  But  it  b  in  the  ^^aw 
of  thingi  that,  to  far  at  private  effort  altempta  aaytbi^  it 
tbit  direction,  it  ihoidd  be  motived  in  tbe  Diaia  hv  rrlinon  uU 

lib  the  great  hiitorical  religioa 
>iius  11  cuma  about  that  tbe  raamenl  the  tuie  sups  i>  to  atttt 
good  Ihe  deltdency  of  voluntaty  eSort  a  fruitful  and  eanbitlBii< 
source  of  difficulty  and  frictjon  b  disdoaed.  Hence.  In  sr-jit,^ 
the  history  of  pi^c  ejemenlaiy  edacation  uce  tbs  bcvBnii^ 
of  the  igth  century  has  been  very  largely  the  hisloiy  of  vlvt  a 
called  the  religioua  difiicully.  Here  w«  find  ounelvc*  fa  tka 
region  ol  acuie  controveny  in  which  it  is  asdcst  to  do  more  (la 
note  empirically  Ihe  various  soludoos  adopted  by  lUSatat 
stales.  Peibsps  all  that  can  safely  be  indicated  at "— "trifi 
univenal  acceptance  ia  the  principle  that  Ihe  ttale  mnat  not 
impose  upon  an  individual  dtiien  in  the  pertca  of  fail  cfaOd  tag 
form  ol  relrgioua  instruction  to  which  he  contdcntiouslj  objecta 
Modem  controrentes  show  tbe  difficulty  vl  apfdying  «nn  this 

commuiuly  split  up  into  a  number  ol  giaupi  dlBeting  peotonndlT 
in  religious  sentiment,  and  ac^oui  eadi  for  tbe  — fgnititm  af  iu 
own  ideal  within  the  commoo  tyMcra.  So  Itf,  boaww,  ai 
secular  instruction  (ij.  the  teadlng  of  other  lubjecla  ibaa 
ndigioo)  it  conctnied  it  it  now  geoierally  acnpled  tliat  (ht 
im  mutt  be  both  compulsDiy  and  [tee  for  evoy 
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may  be)  provide  mcb  iaalniction  for  it  effideiHly  di 
In  Ihe  statc-tupponed  tchocds. 

Next,  the  action  of  the  modem  ttale  a 
elementary  edDcalion.  Tbe  principle  of  " 
talent "  it  bo  longer  a  natter  of  abatract  huafBitaiian  t^oey. 
a  fantastical  aspliatloo  ol  levolutianatT  dnamea;  lot  tbe  veai 
indnstrial  conuaunitjea  of  tbe  modem  world  it  it  a  iiniai 
practicBl  necoaity  imposed  by  the  fiem  inlcmatiooal  cosBfct)- 
(ion  which  prevaili  in  the  arti  and  industries  of  life.  T>« 
nation  tiui  it  noi  10  foil  in  the  ttrug^  for  coDunerdtl  lumK 
with  all  that  this  impliei  lor  cationol  hfe  and  civOiiatio^ 
must  necdi  see  that  ill  induttiies  tn  led  with  a  conslanl  anpfily 
ol  workfti  adequately  aquiived  in  iespe(t  bolta  of  t™NBl 
intelUgencc  and  tcchaica]  trainiog. 

On  political  trattoda  loo,  the  incieaiing  denttcntuatiso  rf 
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1  wida  dlRurioa  o(  knowkdfc  ■»!  tlii 
coiuvBUon  oi  ■  lugb  (Undud  of  iotdlifCBH  uwhi(  tbc  people  ■ 
BCCtMuy  pncaulioii  ol  prudtBLiutamuuhip.  eapedoUybntlia 
fntt  imperial  lUtti  wUcb  conSdt  the  Buct  moDuitiwi  iniiei  oI 
woild  patter  (■>  >Im  aibiMnitnt  of  Uk  poptdu  voice.  Tbe  uate 
tba^  mul  Ntiifr  iuell  Uul  tlte  meuw  of  edoatioB  us  plued 
wi  lIuD  Iha  readi  of  (U,  Id  trade*  adapted  to  tlw  vuylng  de^ea  of 
tDtsUifeiKC  and  cducatioiuti  spportuidty  to  be  found  amocc  » 
cOfnaianity  upon  tlw  nuiocity  of  irbou  memben  a  iaipoMd  tbe 
uccuilyotcotstlnfupoatbeptactkiiburincnoliifeu  >  mom 
or  Icaa  ariy  aft.    TIm  orpnimioD  of  llw  hitber  grada  ol 


(HSaaiulkiD  of  dcmtnttiy  cdncttioo,  fat  tbe  ituoo  Ibat,  at  any 
nte  in  ibt  prevailing  aocU  conditions,  it  ii  only  a  mioorily  who 
can  benefit  by  it.  and  that  of  thii  minoiity  a  facte  pfoportioD  can 

individiul  cue.  The  class,  however,  wboic  education  muatBttda 
be  assiiiol  by  the  itBle  if  it  li  not  to  renuiii  inefficient  muat 
aiwayi  be  coDudenbk;  and  acooimt  muM  be  taken  abo  of  the 
oeceBiliei  of  the  furthtrclaiawboaenaplional  mental  devdop- 
nmt  is  ludi  ai  to  make  it  mitb  wfiik  lor  tbe  ttate  ta  bestow 
giatoitoiuly  an  education  highti  tbon  elesteotaiy  at  tlie  public 
eipeue.  Univenily  education  it  diilinsaiihed  fron  education 
of  the  lower  ciades  by  tbe  fact  that,  beinc  necosarily  tcUiicled 
to  anflite  of  inttUcct  or  birth,  it  cannot,  save  ta  very  exceptional 
dicumttancei,  usefully  b«  oiianiied  locally.  Alibouj^  nni. 
vetsitiei  are  the  necoury  complement  of  a  public  fducalionai 
system  they  do  not  in  tirictnea  or  neceuity  form  pan  of  inch  a 
ayitem.  and  la  so  far  as  Ihey  an  bnm^t  within  the  purview  of 
public  authofity  it  mutt  bo  as  a  matter  ol  national,  rather  than 
monidpal  or  pnnrincial,  concern.  Accordingly  university  educa- 
tion it  separately  treated  (ice  OinvEUinu),  and  will  not  be 
referred  to,  save  incidentally,  in  the  pRseat  aiticlB. 

Reserving  to  a  final  section  tbe  laatoTY  of  education  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  brief  deicriptiob  is  given  here  of  the 
educational  lyilcms  of  lit  lading  European  cdui 


sketch  of  public  education  in  England. 
cdncathHwl  syttemt  of  France  and  Pi 
CeiBB^)  are  manifestly  niitahlc  loi  tbc  .  . 
study  of  the  principlci  of  cducalionBl  polity  as  worked  out  upoi 
kgiad  asd  connitcndy  thought-onl  plana  by  Ugbly  centialiiod 
state*.  As  to  other  European  cquntiies,  a  brief  menlioD  must 
suffice  of  certain  leatuna  of  ipoiiBt  inlotsl  presented  by  smallet 
progresBvc  states  of  toch  dilfereiit  types  as  Swiderlaiid. 
Belgium  and  Hdland,  SlniUar^,  in  the  case  of  tbe  United 
Klngdora,caniiderationsof  space  forbid  more  than  a  brief  notice 
of  the  educational  systems  of  Scotland  <f  .v.)  and  iRlaod  (f  .t.). 
For  other  countries  see  the  sections  in  the  iitidci  osder  the 
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other  depsitmenu,  teprawnu  the  Napokoolc  berilafe  of  tbe 

Kepublic,  and.  although  there  has  been    -  ' '  - 

of  recent  yeus  to  study  tocnl  — -*-■' — ' 
6oa  of  schools,  anything  a. .  _ 
nnkoown  in  educational  afiaits.  The  necessary  cbecJia  upon 
bureaocracy  are  supplied  not  by  popvkriy  elseted  mnnitipal 
bodiea  but  by  a  strong  infnsion  of  ihi  pedagogic  elentot  in  the 
administrative  macMnery.  The  pedagogic  element  in  tun  does 
bnl  represeol  aDStber  side  ol  the  ooOectiv*  BcdvilicB  of  the  stats. 
The  teacUngptoftsiion  both  Ib  tbe  primary  and  hi^«rtphBa — 
and  the  two  art  sharply  marked  oS  from  one  aootbo — ooiaitl*  of 
a  Ugbly  oigaidicd  boi^  of  state  funetiomrbs,  united  by  a  tinwg 
apHI  it  tcrpi  and  actuated  by  idesls  and  aims  wbidi  are  iosplnd 
bytheitate.  TbelmportanccofthiscondilioDaltMBgiliesinlhe 
{act  that  the  RepnbUc  Is  somethinB  mote  than  a  form  of  govern- 
ment: it  is  the  sodil  and  monl  npreBlon  ol  the  democratic  ideal 
-  — ""oowiibtto 


sense  of  soeisl  soUdatity,  or  oJleetlvism;  and  nSwheie  ha*  this 
eipresaion  been  more  chsnctcristic  or  more  compiete  than  in  the 
domain  of  public  education.  Vet  the  educational  system  of 
modem  France  is  by  no  means  eiduiivcly  the  acBtion  of  the 
Third  Republic,  and  the  main  stages  in  itadevdopmcnl  deserve  to 


rial) 
ig  the  Eupcnority  of  the  trotned 


No  hisMrical  sketch,  bowever  ili^t,  of  Ficnch  education  can 
Ignore  the  great  (^tholic  tdigioui  educator  of  the  iSth  century, 
Jean  Baplisle  de  la  Salle,  the  founder  of  La  Prira  nXut. 
Ji  la  DKiriM  ckmianK,  coDuoooly  known  as  the  !•  Oimsw 
"  ChtistiiUi  Brotheis."  The  Brothers  neie  not  merely  ^^^ 
plooecn  of  demenltiy  education,  they  may  also  be 
regarded  (u  M,  BuilBon.  foimcriy  director  i^  public  instruction, 
has  shown)  as  tbc  originaton  of  blghn  primary  insimction. 
Under  the  Ratomtloa  they  ophdd  the  method  of  aimultaneovs 
teaching  a^iml  the  partisans  of  the  i     '     '  ' 

En^iib  educatioo  afaow  the  rcnlily  id  the  service  which  this 
rdi^oui  congregation  tesdeied  to  the  national  pedagogy  in 

The  Ceaititntien  of  1791  decreed  that  pcinuiy  bislruciion 
should  be  compulsory  and  gmtuitouL  (It  may  be  explained  that 
tbe  term  "tree  education," 

France  a  free  tdwel  meat 
coutrul  and  not  forming  part  of  th 
tbii  IS  in  much  else  the  Revolution  waapoweilas  to 
eoundau  genenl  prindpka  which  It  left  for  later  genemlioni,  in 
the  prtsenl  inwaace  after  tbe  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  to  cany 
into  eSect.  Tiue  to  ill  theoilea  of  IndhriduaUstk  Ubeny,  the 
Revolution  admitted  liberty  of  teaching.  Napoleoo,  on  tbeotber 
hand,  by  tbe  laar  of  tSo6,  centralised  alHocmsel  educalbn  in  one 
offidal  letdnng  body  undo  the  name  of  tbe  Imperial  Uiivtrdty, 
thus  secoiinga  monopoly  of  teaching  to  tbe  state.  The 
Napoleonic  ides  of  the  univenily,  doubtlem  because  a  true 
cipiessioa  of  tbe  national  genius,  has  never  ceucd  to  exert  a 
profound  influence  upon  French  eduotion,  an  influence  which  ol 
late  yean  has  been  revivified  and  leinfoiced  by  the  nh>dan  ideal 
of  soda]  solidarity. 

Under  tbe  Rcstcntion  education  fell  inevitably  under  the 
conCnii  of  the  church,  but  under  the  tibeial  Monar^iy  Ouivet  in 
iSj^  passedalawwhichlaidthefoundationsof  modem   ~^^^ 

Lain  schools  and  pay  the  tacheis.  It  is  slso  to  the 
credit  of  Cuiiot  as  sn  educationa]  reformer  that  be  per- 
ceived the  neccsiity  for  the  higher  primary  as  distinct  from 
the  secondary  schoc4.  The  higher  primary  schools  which  he 
founded  were  unfortunately  suppriaed  1^  the  Lei  FaUaa; 
their  restoration  conslitales  one  of  the  great  positive  services 
rendered  by  the  Tfaiid  Rqmblie    to  the  cmisB    of    popular 


irmoansineffectfreescapcforpriatly      fuk 

law  also  mode  proviBon  for  icpsmtE 
lis  for  girls,  for  sduU  dasses  and  for  the  teclmic 
'     i8s4  France  was  divided  Ic 


by  a 


lu  oegamiatKn  Hirviva 
to.<Uy.  with  the  dlHerencc  that  for  each  atademy  (eicqil 
Chambiry)  then  it  now  a  local  teaching  miivirdty. 

The  miniBIry  of  tlie  wdt-kaewn  educaiiaiai  U.  Dumy  (1865- 
t864).  corresponding  to  (be  period  of  the  liberal  Empire,  was 
notable  for  marked  adndnbtraiive  pmgreta.  A  per-  ^^^ 
manent  Diemoriei  of  Ibis  epoch  is  the  enaetmecil  Jlow^r 
rendering  primary  schooli  for  ^lit  obligaiocy  in 
commune*  of  over  soo  itUubilanu.  l>iiruy  alto  prondcd  lor 
tbc  introduction  of  gratuitous  iuttucttou  at  the  option  of  tb 
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The  tuk  ol  alnalfsiMl  nfeim  ImpoMd  HmU  npoii  the 

RpuUicbyKtwofeldMasilty.    Ttemnof  lUAudrilTowcn 

Tuii  "■''O''''*  'i^'  ^  Pruidta  KhoolniuLer,  uid  irouiel  ill 

gfJiy   wtfUrnEoiopcuUwutJODillnqwrtuxxof  popnkr 

■  cdocuioB.    For  FMbm  tlHi  ILc  nfomi  of  popnlu 

cduotion  m)  in  osoitiil  piit  of  the  work  ol  nitioiul  raten- 
tk>a.  For  the  republk  too,  mesicnt  by  older  and  bosiile 
tmditiacs,  the  CRition  of  1  utioul  lyitem  ol  cdacation  ioipind 
by  iUoVD  (pint  wi*  IB  enoiiiil  condition  of  UiepernmiFiice  and 


the  rtpublicuititeiddnsMd  luelf  to  theor^niiitioa  of  ptimiiy 
bulruction,  "  obljgiioiy,  gimtniEaD),  ikuIu." 
<    B/  Ihi  Itw  ol  Jane  1. 1S78,  there  mi  impoied  upon  the  com- 
nnnei  tbe  obUgitioi  of  Kquirins  tbeii  Kbool  buildiDgs:  ind 
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abasf        thlt  purpow  by  tb*  lUte.    In  18701  Uw  wupisKd 

f^J.V  college  for  mile  ud  iemile  tacben  Tapa:({vdy. 
^  JIJ^  Tbc  two  faigber  DomuU  ecbooli  of  Fontouy  and  St 
lutu  ml  Cloud  were  ilio  founded  lo  supply  Ibc  tniaiDgcallega 
*?????-  *il)i  pfofeaocii  Doling  tlieiiiiiepBriod,u)»Bg  other 
'"  ttrlif<alt  or  piiifiMiiiiiil  diptomu,  Ibcfc  wm  ttub- 

liibid  tbe  tviifiM  fapiibiie  fUatafiftu,  whkh  quilifie*  pro- 
btlioacf -teuhea  (iMfifinu)  for  ififiouitmcnt  u  (cacben  in  full 
Btindiiig  (liMUaint),  and  the  itrHfiat  d'aftiUidi  for  piinuiy 
ioqtecton  and  bead)  of  Donnal  icbooli.  llio  law  of  June  ifii 
i8Si,  rcDdcnd  obligatory  for  all  teidicn,  wbctber  public  or 
prime,  the  tretel  it  cafadU..  It  *u  found  imptatticible  to 
cany  this  law  into  imnediitc  eficct,'ind  u  Ute  u  igat  only 
ibont  6o%oftKeiunaDd5>%o(tbe  maua  were  provided 
with  (he  jwof enianil  certificslc  neeeanfy  for  becsmipg  liliJaiKt. 
The  liwi  miking  priotaiy  educatioa  gniMlUMU,  corapulicuy 
ud  KCiilst,  lie  indiiiolnbly  atMdated  wltb  tbe  name  of  JuIh 
jl^j^^j  ^  Ferry.  The  liw  of  June  rA,  1S81,  ^ntiibcd  feei  in 
jMafOnr.  ill  primary  icbooli  ind  tniiung  collcgei,  the  law  of 

"**'  tbe  liw  of  OctobB-  jo,   1SS6,   enacted  that  nons 

bvt  lay  pezsmi  ahoold  teicb  in  the  public  ichooli,  lod 
abalohcd  in  tboK  icbaali  ill  dutinctivdy  leligioui  teaching. 
In  the  bayi'  achooli  membenot  itligioiuOTniiininitiei  vat  to  be 
diifiliffd  within  five  yean,  but  io  girii'  adwola  tbe  rcflpans 

e  Khoolt  under 
Lo  officii]  curricula, 

. «d  by  M.  Steillei 

______     (idmaHen  «  rttohiliiHi)  as  ■  nvolulloii  of  the  pn- 

ddicile  lopici  of  lb*  itliliDii  of  tbe  Kate  scbcBl  to  nUgioo  ud 

the  vihie  of  the  sobalilated  moral  instiuctioa  hsrs  lecestty 
received  tUumiuiiBg  sod  objective  tnatment  from  diffcmiC 
poinit  of  view  in  the  (cries  of  reports  on  tftral  Iminuliai  and 
Traiuui  >a  Seiaeli,  edited  by  Professor  hi.  E.  Sadler  (1908, 
vol.  iij;  the  bimt  reference  to  the  qutations  at  issue  must 
here  suffice.  As  icgirds  (he  chuacter  of  tbe  monl  inslnictian. 
it  would  ippcu  to  hive  shifted  from  1  Kantian  to  1  purely 
aociologici]  bus.  Romin  Ciiholic  epinkiD  is  at  kait  not 
unanimous  hi  residing  the  "lay  "  or  oeulnl  icbo^  ascsaend- 
ally  or  nrn— tJy  inti-religioiis.  and  plainly  there  ii  no  inherent 
reason  nkj  the  neiitnlity  sbonld  not  be  a  real  neutrality,  but 
with  tbe  suUng  rebtiona  betwMa  the  Catholic  Chnrdi  lad 
modern  thought  m  Fnace  tbe  influence  of  tbo  Normilist 
teachers  bin  fictapt to  be aatt-talicioBi.  tad  nnreovB  saq'iteiB 
of  Independent  noral  doctrine.  wlKlbeT  based  upon  c  friari 
or  inductive  reamrii(,  on  be  acctpublt  to  the  Roniau  Catbdic 
Church.  In  irtatcverdagre*  tbe blaote  maybe  right^ippoitioii- 
able  between  tlurcb  ind  itatc,  tbe  tict  ii  that  tb*  tm  Gad 
themielva  m  acute  conflict,  and  that  from  the  conflict  then  hai 
resulted  a  certain  monl  confustan  which  Chrittian  and  non- 
Chriitiin  monUsU  alike  view  with  aknn.  It  may  be  thu  tbe 
niidiief  would  have  bed  mitigated  had  more  nndetatecotfads 
prevailed  al  the  time  of  the  Ferry  law.and  had  the  cbvch  bem 


willing  to  accept  (as  tbe  lepoHle  m^t  Hms  have  btta  w^ 
lo  concede)  right  of  entry  tor  the  dergy  into  tbe  «'•'>—»■  B« 
the  real  (nuva  of  the  trouble  Ue  deep  in  the  lABnophkaJ  ud 
leUgbut  pnhlefltt  of  out  Ifane,  end  io  the  coutant  and  ■«- 
tacrifickg  devotion  of  the  Frendi  to  logical  ideal*  on  eiiha  tkk 
Perhaps  It  is  not  100  laagnlnt  to  discern  in  the  0«<rto(  lodcHy 
10  idealism  In  French  phikisophy.  and  to  libenl  tde»  in  Frock 
ud  Catholic  religious  Iboughl,  the  pnHniae  of  a  bippier  state  ef 
tliingt.  In  tbe  neanllne,  tbe  tdlgiout  difficulty  fai  the  Kfeook 
divides  the  nation  into  two  hoitile  0091  {(a  4au  Fwama. 
as  a  Swiss  Pratcstul  writer  pats  it)  in  the  shape  ol  the  stale 
lecuhu  idwoh  on  the  on*  aide  and  the  pttvntc  teligfcna  arbiiiih 
on  the  other. 

In  the  year  1901-1404  the  total  nnmber  tt  pupfli  in  prfnK 
primary  schoolswui,ioS.S9i|aiapmit4,93s.aoe  Id  the  iiiAlic 
primary  ichook,  but  tbeac  figuiea  were  liable  to  be  BatBUy 
affected  by  the  rigorous  enfoicement  of  the  laws  aphut  the 
religions  orders. 

In  1S80  an  Important  change  was  Bide  beducatinial  finance 
by  innsferrlDg  the  coat  o(  tcachnn'  laliiia  in  primary  acfcoob 

of  the  chingts  which  made  tbe  toadwr  a  state  officiiL     ^!S!!Si 
Thustbesuie  assumed  tbe  gteafsr  part  ol  the  hmdoi    "SST 
ol  primary  InstroctiaB,  leiaving  10  the.  commnaen 
merely  the  cost  of  fabric,  and  ta  the  departomi  the  mibitmi  tt 

of  the  fabric  (rf  Um  normal  B('    ' 


At  this  pobl  It  wm  be  convenient  ti 
varioat  <«ntn]  and  local  aulhotitks  thit  cc 
machine.    The  minister,  ttas  head  ol 
archy,  is  aaii  "  '  " 
Gfly-aevenm 
by  the  highi 
nombuted  by  the  president,  including  a  small  mi 
to  represent  private  sefaool*,  and  ■  ' 
by  tl        ■  ■  -       ■ 


e  touncQ  is  canied  on  by  1 : 

i  iMwninM  of  the  pcerident  and  st. ^— 

)rtbB  purpose  by  the  mfnster.    TheconncOhasadmtaiatncKe, 


Tbe  iiufiHtm  ttminax  "act."  aayn  Hi  E . 

D&cial  report  to  the  English  Baud  tA  Education,  "as  the  q 
and  ears  of  the  cmlial  authority."    Hieii  dntica  ai«: 
fiiit  lo  inflect  the  normal  icboob;  Deit  lo  snpcTvtae  '*'*'™ 
'  tbe  Mdniaiy  fa^ectoeitei  bstly  to  give  jSZa 


As  already  isdicited,  I01 
tion,  the  deparUoenta  ol  Fiance  iie  grouped  in  a 
divisions  called  academiea.  At  the  besd  of  each  -  -n 
academylstheiectoi.  Heiiappaiateddliectly by t^  mt 
prtaidenl  and  must  bold  the  doctor^  degiee.  He  is  ***^^ 
oot  only  (be  head  of  (be  local  taching  univBii^.  "  ■■ 
but  is  (bo  charged  in  a  geneial  way  srith  the  orssight  of  al 
three  dcftaitments  o4  educalii»i,  auperioi,  BecBndaiy  and  primaiy; 
in  it^aid  to  tbe  last,  however,  bis  tuactiims  an  cDofinad  to  the 
pedagogic  side.    The  direct  sham  of  the  lector  in  idminatiatiaB 

adioob.    The  lector  isassiitcd  by  in  ndemicciniucilcDinpDsed 
almost  aduiively  of  pedagogic  'k"-"" 

Eaek  department  of  France  hu  in  aculemy  inqiectai  ap- 
poteled  by  tbe  minister.    The  duties  of  the  uademy  imptirtu 
embrace  both  higher  ind  piinmy  education.    In  tha 
lalter^AetthebtbereilhcidofthelaaladmioliIiB-    "*. 
tion,  and  the  primary  inpectdn  sic  his  suboidhiatc    an|I« 
officeti.    He  appoints  the  probationei-teicheii  ind 
■omioaua  the  legulu  teacher*  for  appointment  by  the  MM^ 


FItAHCq 

TbtM/tf.thethhridttdiibtntllmeacarirfockdqtutDMM, 
not  onJjr  ippoinu  Ibe  tucbcn  upmi  >ta'  piopiMitJiMi  et  ihe 
nliiiiit  "^'•^""y  iiBpKtor,  he  u  alio  u  preddcDt  ol  Ibc 
0mMwtM  ctmieil  MfarltmtKlit  conccnicd  gcncraUy  Kith  Ihe 
d'tv*-  aXOBX  of  Klioal  ■dnuniilnliaii;  ududidg  Ibc  rappljr 
"•■'■'  of  ichooli.  The  coiutU  Uparltminial  nilh  roptcl  lo 
its  powcn  corroponds  in  »nlc  degree  lo  our  ova  ]oc3l  educAlioQ 
'  ~  u  itgardj  iU  conllilutiaD  it  it  in  do  leue  x 
the  [eptomtalivt*  of  the  taatil  tt*itai  ol  the 
cb  crarapaixb  to  the  caaiuy  cOundl)  beinc 
Sreatly  onlnumbcnd  by  the  pedagogioil  monben. 

Tlw  iupeclon  of  pfiouiy  iduali.  u  hu  aliemdy  been  itited, 
kct  midet  the  audemy  loipcctoi.    Thejr  ue  ippouitcd  upon 

^^^SL^  u  in  En^Vnd.  TIm  exnmiution  u  leveie,  4nd  it  ia 
from  tbe  body  of  the  pniemn  of  the  uontiil  icbaob 
ritber  tlwh  fraca  the  ru^  of  the  primirv  teacbcn  that  the 
■DixcMfiil  <uidi(Utts  «e  ahiefly  drnwi 
.Vay  Umiled  powm  ue  entrusted  i 

lgj^„  erfiaiied  in  uch  csnunune  foi  the  purpaee  of  izn- 
MbI  piavinf  iduol  iiteaduin,  to  whicb  end  tbey  id- 

■fdfeeik  mlniitef  «  £4 iiu  i*t  laia  or  ubool  fund  for  luppLying 
***  clothing  uid  mt»U  to  needy  chiidren.    The  imifriJ 

the  contDns*  h«t  the  tight  d  vliiiing  the  ubooli,  but  ndiha 
be  DM  taj  el  (be  mioot  tool  •uthontiei  on  iniecfere  with  the 
tacUag.  SImUudaliatnuiIfned  tothe  JtUfuficMtoiwiii, 
*ba  *ce  qtpoiated  by  tbe  leiutil  Ji/arUminlil  for  eicb  cnnlon 
(■  widei  trea  thwi  the  commune),  litd  can  bat  be  deicribed  u 
loal  TUton  01  visitinscanmiiLIenntbei  than  muucininour 
■enM  el  the  word.  "  All  thii  hknicby  of  centril  end  bcil 
jTlBfitlt,"  leyi  Mr  Brereton,  "  will  doubijeo'  leem  corapLicatcd 
to  Fmlkh  miodi-  The  eitruiTdLnuy  thing  ia  thet,  to  Ur  u  I 
could  IcaiHi  the  michine,  for  ill  iti  oHnpkciity,  woi^  unootbly 
•Boagb.  Tbe  tiulh  i*  that  tbe  province  of  etcb  puticulir 
fanctiotMry  Ei  u  deuly  defintii  thu  tbeie  it  no  ikbtteible 
Smund  ant  wUcta  unbitioui  rind  aDtboritle*  can  wrangle." 

In  ptocetding  lo  ikctcb  tbe  Fnodi  tyitem  ol  hi^ier  primaty 
and  Kcondary  Kbooli,  ft  ntiy  be  obterved  thu  European 
f^^„  ayttemt  d(  higher  education  have  generally  been 
Hh  tt  fiamtd  upon  tbe  view  that  tbe  divWom  of  edocaliao 
J ■11*10'  ate  lanfjtudinal,  not  latitudinal,  and  that  leoondtry 
****'**'  educaUoo  It  a  training  campkte  In  itieU  Inn  the 
prepiralory  Mage  to  tbe  univenity,  with  aijna  and  idealt  ol 
geoeial  cuUiire  which  diltrentiate  it  radically  and  at  the  very 
outlet  fnin  education  ol  the  elementary  type.  On  tbe  Mbet 
hand,  lo  the  United  Sum  tbe  view  bat  pnviiled  that  the 
(Uvitiani  ol  cdocalion  mutt  be  lililuduul,  that  the  lecondary 
•cbool  muM  be  caBplemeniary  to  the  cJemeuaiy  icbool.  in 
which  even  tbe  flite  mutt  recdve  their  preparatoiy  orelemcntary 
trainfaif.  At  any  rale  down  to  tbe  refucm  ol  igoi,  wUch  will 
pRtcntly  be  earned,  the  French  tyilem  could  be  regarded 
at  a  tyfical  and  eves  eitreme  etarople  of  the  European  theory, 
little  conriitent  aa  thit  mtghl  teem  to'  be  with  tbe  broader 
ptiadplea  ol  democracy.  Tbb  view  ol  tbe  mailer  it  expreued 
by  the  French  terminology,  by  vhkb  wbal  In  EDglind  it  called 
"  (hraenlary  "  {■  fai  Frinci  termed  "  primaty  "  education. 

cbaractet  of  the  two  diviiiona  ol  education  wat  catiled  out 
un  doubt  ally  la  voured  in  a  special  degree  tbe  complete 
^ff'  organization  given  to  higher  primary  Initfuction  In 
*??  tbe  Arnbr  frimoira  tnptriaaa  nnder  tbe  Tbltd 
Republic.  The  aim  of  tb<«  ichoi^  it  lo  fill  tbe  void 
which  anul  otberwiie  exiu  lor  tboce  who  need  a  hl^ier  edncalion 
Ibin  the  primary  achool  can  ^ve,  but  for  wb«e  lubiequent 
careen  tMondary  education  would  be  ill-adapled  and  injudicious. 
Tbraugboul  tbe  otganintion  ol  primary  educilion  Uie  French 
bate  kept  iteadlly  in  view  tbe  danger  ol  cieaiiDg  an  inleUcciuil 
pfolctniats.  "  Nona  poonniTont  la  culture  gtnitale  du  unc- 
ttre  el  de  I'eiprit,  mala  noot  cberchoni  en  mf  me  tempt  i  oiimler 
I'lalaBt  vert  la  vie  pntiqiM,"  tayi  an  official  report.  Tbe  ilai 
d  tb*  higbei  prioiaty  (cboot  it  to  continue  education  in  tUt 
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ipiiil  Up  to  tbe  age  ol  ibrteen  to  at  n>  prepare  the  scholar  to  laka 
■n  honourable  pkti  in  the  higher  ranks  ol  skilled  industry 
nthcr  than  to  deflect  bim  to«aidt  a  prolettional  career  or 
intellectual  pursuits  for  which  he  it  unfilled,  not  to  much  tqr 
the  accidcDis  ol  birth  and  aocial  drcumttance  aa  by  hit  own 
natural  aptitudes.  Within  the  limitt  Dccxnaiily  madied  otA 
for  theia  tbe  higher  primary  tchoob  of  Fiance  have  aimed  at 
imparting  what  may  be  termed  a  ■eneral  cultutt  tt  distinct 
from  purely  technical  or  trade  t**r'*ini 
has  been  greatly  furthered  by  tite  tepi 

to  the  latter  Irnrhing  in  the  Icela  fra/iintmiulUi.  At  the  lame 
time,  prominence  is  given  in  the  higher  primary  schools  lo 
practical  training  el  an  educational  character  with  special 
reference  to  tbe  induslxies  and  drcumtttnoct  l4  the  locality, 
and  in  the  rural  districts  a  spcoal  a^ricultunl  bias  is  imparted 
to  the  curriculum.  It  k  Interesting  to  note  that  the  isatttuion 
of  the  higher  primary  schools  wu  due  in  large  pan  to  the  ipon- 

phases  of  stale  organiaation  qiedal  care  hat  been  taken  to  avoid 

been  given  to  higbet  ptimaiy  in 


at  centrei  at  which  it  wooM  be  Impouible 

teptrau  higbei  primary  tcbooli.    A  timil 

of  tbe  coadnuation  Kbool  problem  bat  recently 
mended  itself  to  the  consultative  committee  ol 
Board  of  Education  for  England. 

Admittloa  to  the  hi^ier  primary  tcbocdt  in 
only  accordtd  lo  those  who  have  obtaioed  Ibe  elen 
school  leaving  certificate,  ctrlificat  iTiiiaia  primaircj,  A 
of  importance  for  continuation  work  in  rural  ditUicts  is  the 
provision  made  for  boarding  schoiara  in  attendance  at'  Ibesti 
schools.  Tbe  boarding  arrangemenu  are  generally,  tt  in  Ihe 
case  of  the  secondary  schools,  left  to  the  bead  teacber,  but  in 
tome  instances  municipal  boitels  have  been  provided.  No  feet 
may  be  charged  lor  higher  primary  inuruction.  and  scholtttbipl 
(twrei)  are  provided  to  a  certain  ettent  in  the  form  eiibcr  of 

the  parent  lor  tbe  loss  of  tbe  chDd's  labour.    Tbe  number  ol 

I0O4  wai  j(.d84.  and  in  I 

total  of  ss>Mi.    In  addition  there  were  SSqr  tcboiara  in  lecaipl 

of  higher  ptitntry  Inilruelion  b  private  achools. 

French  tecondaiy  education  it  ^ven  in  the  lyUa  wfalcb  an 
fint-gtade  ichoati  maintained  and  controlled  by  Ibe  Mate, 
aiul  the  ctiUics,  wbicb  are  rcbools  of  the  second  grade  ^^^■, 
maintained  partly  by  the  slate  and  partly  by  the  nina 
munidpalily.  A  coiuidcrabJe  numho'  of  scholari  6irf"i  aBtf 
pasiaimually  from  IhecslUgeitoibelyctes.  Inboth  "•*••'' 
grades  of  tcbools  the  leacbcra  are  paid  by  the  state  and  nomii^ 
'  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  ■"*"">*'  ci  cducaiioB-    They 


Jc  higher  primary  ac 


by  tcachert  Myled  dUrgis  Je  a 


I,  but  ft       . 
ieiai«  taught 
dittiiKl  (lom  pnif  niott. 


Ibc  tt 


wbicb 


Ic  Nonnak  Snpfileait, 


number  ol  tcbolut  lelccled  by  com-  ^^H^Tniwt. 
1  from  Ibc  bett  tecondaty school  boyt,  though  re- 
in Ibc  Inst  ilutiim  ia  no  Icnga  enauMkoty.  By  the  decree* 
[goj,  and  Hay  to,  1404,  the  Ccola  Normaie 
became  practically  tbe  College  of  FedagOfy  U  tbe  Unimaity  of 
Park.  lu  students  are  entered  tt  itadenliol  tbe  onivcraiy.  and 
study  for  their  qualifying  eaarainalioB  at  leachcn  in  secondary 
Khools  Ulrltalin)  nnder  univertity  profeitort,  partly  at  the 
Sorbonne,  partly  at  the  Ccok  Nomule.  while  Iheit  ptolciaional 
preparation  is  enlrusled  toldy  10  Ihe  latttl  inttilulion. 

The  Rqniblic  has  noi  reorganlied  itooadary  education  byn 
comprehensive  law:  it  has.  howerer,  introduced  by  decree. 
nndei  parliamentary  autbnity,  an  important  reform  in  the 
'      '       ol  the  tcbools  which  marks  n  DoUUb 
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tl  rico  ct  MOiDduy  cducUioa  ti 
■  idl-canUinBl  whole.  Aitidei  of  Ibe  dcciie  of  May  ji,  iqoi, 
^^^  dedim  tint  ■cconduyedia'iooiiciHiiduu.tal  with 
2Uf^  priDuiy  tdBOtioD  iniochi  wiy  u  to  coiuiiLiiu  ■  coo- 
_ .  1. 1  ■  tintutioa  of  >  oounc  erf  piimuy  itodia  o(  ■  normil 
■*"fc*   dunliOBOlfoucyeui.TlicdecRegocianuiprovidifor 


tioo,  divided  law  lao  cycles  of  lour  snd  Ihicc  ycut 
rapectiv^.  InlhefiutcydeUicKhalirhutiKiDptiMti.  In 
Mctioa  I  Latin  a  obligaton'  *nd  Greek  opCioiul  fiom  llie  begin- 
Dinf  of  the  third  yeu[diUMii.)'  In  lectioa  1  there  ii  do  Latin. 
At  tlie  end  ol  the  £nt  cycle  lie  >Ute  gianti  a  ctrlifaii  i'Uada 
itcatiaira  du  frtnua  dtpt.  In  the  second  cycle  one  ol  iom 
connea-may  be  token;  lectioa  1  with  Latin  and  Greek  continaci 
the  old  1-ltT-i"!  education;  HCtion  >  with  Latin  and  modera 
langlMca  conapondt  to  tbe  Cennui  Realgymniainm;  KCIion 
}  witb  Latin  and  icieDee,  and  Kdion  4  with  modesi  luguaga 
andKkDce,latbeObareabchule.  Thetaccaiiwr£it,or(ecaadu7 
icbooMeaving  cmoinatioD,  conducted  by  tbe  onivenitf,  ii 
adapted  to  all  tbe  coucm*  on  the  principle  that  counts  ol  study  of 
tiiual  length,  wbcther  classical  or  dxkIcri,  literary  or  adenine, 
art  cnlitkd  to  equal  advutajes.  This  lystem  of  alttmative 
couTMs  with  leaving  exsminattons  of  equal  value  it  mainly 
Geman  in  origin,  and  may  be  said  torepreaeDttheraultsof  the 
beat  Eun^xan  thou^  iqKm  the  problem  of  tbe  otgaaiiation  of 
secondary  education. 

I  It  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  thorou^incst  with  which  the 
prlncipte  of  laiciiation  has  been  applied  lo  the  primary  schools 
,P,mi,,  that  the  lycto  still  retain  Ibelr  chaplains  {ammtmitrt) 
tMMi.  lor  the  purpose  of  ^ving  religious  instruction.  This 
*■«»  difieience  ol  treatment  is  apparently  baaed  upon  tbe 
4w«-  ouuidentioa  that  the  iratuitous  and  compulsory 
chancier  of  primary  education  demanded  a  muck  Uricter 
interpretation  ol  tbe  principle  of  the  iwutraiiiy  of  the  state  thaji 
was  necessary  in  the  case  of  aecondaiy  education,  which  i>  ndlhei 
compulsory  nor  gratoitous. 

In  addition  to  the  state  schools  then  have  imtil  lately  been  io 
Francs  a  large  number  of  private  secondaiy  schools,  the  moat 

important  of  which  bare  been  atsodkted  with  the 
2^y  Cathdic  religious  ordert.  TheeiforcctDeotoftbeUws 
I  1 1  li       againstthesecommuriitieBhasresultedlntbeclosureaf 

■  number  of  these  schools,  and  In  the  Teorganizalion  of 
othcn  under  a  lay  teaching  atafi.  It  is  conceiirable  that  the 
action  of  the  Republic  may  largdy  forward  the  raovement. 
othswise  perceptiUe  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  transfer 
education,  even  when  tomhued  with  specific  religions  teaching, 
from  ecclesiastical  to  lay  bands.  Evidence  ol  this  tendency  is  to 
be  found  in  the  boanling  schools  (some  fourin  numbs]  founded 
upon  tbe  planofM.DemoUo*(authoroI.4fii«lim(la»>A'i(TiU 
dir  Anih-Siatiii)  aftcf  the  English  poblic  school  mcKjd,  but 

Apart  from  tbe  pseiuon  of  tbe  rdigious  orders,  the  future  of 
private  education  in  France  is  far  from  secure  at  the  present 
time.  Tbe  liberty  of  leaching  secured  by  the  Lei  Ftlhta  is 
regarded  as  a  pseudo-libeny  by  the  advanced  republican  educa- 
tionists, and  theprindple  that  education  is  a  function  of  the  state 
and  not  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand  is  deeply  rooted  in  tbe 
public  mind.  Propoaalafaave  been  mooted  for  making  the  bscca- 
[auibtstrictiyasdnotlearingenmlnatiooattadied  to  the  state 
schools.  The  adoption  of  any  luch  measure  would  practically 
destroy  liberty  of  '*"•'''";  lq>  reason  of  the  power  which  the 
bsccataurial  secims  to  the  slate  as  the  key  to  the  prolcuiou. 

The  foundatiim  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  conoetion  with 
the  (docatianal  refonn  ol  Jules  Ferry  is  ■□  its  nay  one  ol  the  most 
DOtaUe  achievements  of  the  republic  There  is  little 
f'™jj*°'  doubt  that  the  eipulslan  of  Ihe  religious  orders  a 
tffg^^  destined  to  eterdse  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
educattsD  of  women  in  Fnnce.  The  place  ai  the  closed 
convmt  schools  is  being  taken  cither  by  new  state  schools  or  by 
Catholic  schools  unds  lay  teachers,  and  the  number  of  scholars 
affected  by  this  process  of  lairiaation  is  far  larger  In  tbe  case  of 
IPils  than  nt  boys.    This  change  is  nlculated  to  piodutt  lai- 


ler.  bra 


teaching  fflem  in  tk  _  .    . 

neceaatily,  however,  e4  an  anti-CatboUc  01  imligMMic  kind. 

For  an  account  of  tbe  ttnsdtation  by  tbe  Bepublie  il  tke 
local  nnivenitic*  under  the  one  (itM  Hate  Ifftiiiig  bodj 
collectivaly  kwwn  aa  tht  Uniiroiity,  ace  Diovnmm. 
drMony. 

Under  the  German  onplre  eduation  is  Idt  to  the  eaiiwiw 
control  of  each  of  the  fednmted  statea.    The  only  posnf  ef  dintf 

undertaking  of  the  federated  stata  to  bring  the  law  od  oom^ 
pulsory  ichooi  attendance  to  hear  upon  aU  subjects  of  the  eiqare 

is  the  moral  in: 

Prussian  begcrac   , , 

system  comes  to  be  in  all  fmmtisl  chataetctfalks  typical  and 

representative  of  Germany  aa  a  whole.     It  is  lemaikabk  that 

though,  u  Hatlhcw.  Amdd  wai  aUs  to  teput  to  the  Scbosk 

Inquiry  Commission  in  iMt,"  the  school  system  of  Genaaay  is 

admlratian,"  neitber  Pruaiia  hendf,  nor  Bavaria,  mk  seven! 

ticahle  to  pass  a  comprcbeoalv*  edocation  la*,  owing  ta  tbe 
nlighHu  sod  political  difBcnltia  with  which  any  genoal  Icgifr 

"-  quence  ia  that  tbe  Pruaiian  system  la  paitidilar  is  tk 

long  and  complicated  series  at  special  la»s,  decrees  aaJ 

— egulatjena.    InsuchdiauoUBCcsitisiiicviiabls 

In  secondanr  edncslioo,  some  oaaidecable  leal 

authority  of  the  stale  baa  confined  these  to  quotioBi  d  patnaagt 

successfully  asserted  Its  own  tdtimstc  nipceoiacy  as  the  gnardiaB 
of  tbe  educational  intensts  of  .its  citiiens.  A  detailed  historical 
study  would  bring  out  dearly  tbe  intimate  ecsmedon  bct-vHa 
the  devdopnMnt<ritbeedacationalsyslea  snd  tbe  growth  of  the 

national  lifs  of  the  German  people;  incidentally  it  mold 
eiMbit  the  supremacy  of  Prussia  in  the  modan  Eopiic  as  iba 
inevitaUa  tesiill  not  moely  of  mHitaiy  force  bat  of  »  gcnuna 
hegemony  of  intdlect  and  ralture. 

Streta  is  rightly  laid  by  all  educational  writos  upon  Lothee'i 
famoos  letter  to  the  German  municipalities  in  i$i4,  urgisg  npea 
them  the  duty  of  providing  schoiris  and  upon  pammts  ^^^^ 

attonpt  to  give  effect  to  this  teaching  was  at  once 
made  by  the  electoral  goyitmncnt  of  Saxony,  which  by  a  schoal 
ordinance  of  1518  provided  for  the  cxtablishmest  in  evoy  towa 
and  village  of  Latin  schools,  lor  in  Germany  as  in  ^fatsml  the 
influence  of  the  Protestant  rcfomtess  wss  solidly  on  the  side  el 
classical  education  as  the  key  to  tbe  study  of  the  Scriptura  and 
theido^cal  laming.  All  the  more  remarfcahle,  therefore,  was 
the  initiative  of  the  electorate  of  WOrttcinberg,  vboae  sckal 
ordinance  of  i;Sg  represents  the  £nt  systematic  attempt  to  make 
provision  for  both  elementary  and  higher  education,  directing  that 
elemeatary  schools  should  be  set  up  thiougbout  the  country. 
and  Fartiititajickiiitit  or  Latin  Kbaob  In  every  considerable 
centre  of  population.  Tbe  educational  efforts  both  el  the  caily 
Rcfocmas  and  ol  the  remarkable  Jesuit  educationists,  iriw  ooa- 
tributed  so  largdy  to  the  partial  reconquest  of  south  Cenoany 


nal  iimal  decadence  sihich  that  calamity  brought  in 

this  result  the  aridity  of  the  Protestant  scholsstica  wlw  si 
Luther  sod  UeUncbthon,  and  tbe  frivolity,  incompetence  ana 
petty  despotism  of  the  snull  Ccrmao  courts,  contributed  is  as 
slight  measure.  The  permaoeot  sod  positive  value  ol  Lather^ 
pconounconent  of  i;i4CDtiiistsB0tsamucbin  tbe  direct  effects 
vhich  it  produced  as  in  (be  baUswsd  sssodation  which  it  estsb- 
Ushed  for  Protestant  Gennaoy  between  the  natioiial  rcU^on  and 
the  educational  duties  of  the  individual  and  the  stale,  and 
doubtless  this  amodatiOB  largdy  GO'-''   -   •  ■    -^ 


CERUAHY] 

Ibit   hcaltby  public  opinion  whid  In  PtUMU  randend  Ibc 
priiidpleofeDiiiiniliofyKlio^itieiulumnsyofucepiuiceil  > 
much  cuUet  dace  duo  in  Englud  ud  ebtahera,  uvc  onl; 
ScstUnd,  where  i  timitu  hinuiokl  rditiout  inflsenct 
fupplied  by  Jobn  Knox. 

Suie  intcrlcnDCi!  in  eduatioo  ii  ilioasl  coincident  ^th  the 
lue  al  the  Piusiut  >t*te.    Almdy  in  1717  Frederick  WilUui 

onknd  all  children  la  itlCBd  ichoal  «heie  tcluoli 
*;*„  eiislcd,  and  fi«d  the  fee  U  s  p'-  (id->  •  weeh.  "Hiii 
,1   I  «u  (allowed  in  1736  by  edict)  (or  the  HtabU&hacnt  of 

Khool*  in  ceitila  province*  and  by  a  myil  gnnt  ol 
SO.001)  thilrn  for  Ihit  puipow  in  the  lalkining  yev.  In  t;6j 
the  Cneral  Landtchilriilniiait  el  Frederick  the  Cm(  liid 
down  tfae  bnnd  llnei  upon  which  ihe  Pruuiui  ilile  hu  lince 
proceeded,  utertlni  the  principle  o[  conipuUocy  school  iiiud- 
■Dci,  GiiEg  the  fees,  with  provision  for  the  oubliuict  of  very 
poor  children,  presciiUnf.  the  coutm  of  Instruciion,  and  giving 
dincUoni  for  the  euBiiniiion  uid  (upeivi$ian  of  tnchen. 
Uueh  progreuwu  made,  mare  eipecjilly  in  ihe  organiuiion  ol 
bisbci  educaiion,  under  Buon  von  Zedliiz.  who  wu  appointed 
uiniiter  for  Luthenm  church  and  Khool  aflair)  by  Frederlch 
the  Cteit  in  1771,  and  retired  under  Frederick  WiUinm  II,  " 
178S.  The  last-nientloned  year  law  the  atablithintnt  ol 
AUturiailniaamtn,  or  leaving  exanlnaliana,  which  form 
detcnnlnlng  elcmeni  [a  the  lUIe  orginiullon  of  lecondary 
edmlian  in  Ccrminy.  Ai  in  England,  the  lear  ol  the  F 
XcvolDllon  produced  a  eomponding  reaction  in  educai 
allain,  and  Ibe  policy  af  Frederick  William  II.  wai  to  binr 
^OKT  ichool  and  church  iii  a  lyiLcm  practically  independi 
llaleconlrat.  Tbe  fint  departure  from  IM)  policy  was  m, 
by  the  ^fffcHKiwt  laiulriilu  of  1794,  which  boHIy  pnx 
thai  sdiooll  and  educational  Inatilulions  may  be  founded 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  [he  slate,  and  must  alwi 
under  ill  supervision  and  lubjecl  lo  its  eianinalion  and  cs 
This  law  also  laid  upon  heads  of  families  In  evciy  place  (be 
of  pnvidlng  and  maintaining  tchooli, 

II  wai  not  lill  the  disaster  of  Jena  and  Ihe  prostration  of 
Pnusia  al  Ihe  feel  of  Napoleon  awoke  the  dormant  spirll  of 
^^  patriolism,  and  concentrated  all  Ihe  inlcllectual  forces 
?['"' ^  of  north  Germany  upon  the  lask  of  national  regeneta- 
}Sl!rjZt.  tion,  [hat  Ihe  principles  of  Ihe  ^lf{r>iirinei£iin^«b  of 

1 794  bore  full  fruit.  "The  organiialion  of  Ihe  Prussian 
achool  aystem,"  says  Dt  James  E.  Russell  in  his  work  on  Caman 
Hitktr  Sclmili,  "  waited  on  the  reorganiiatlon  of  the  Prusaian 
Stale."  One  of  the  fint  sell  of  the  greal  pairlolic  minister  von 
Stein,  upon  hii  assuming  control  of  the  civil  admi  nisi  ration  In 
■Sd7,  wu  to  abolish  the  scnil-eccle»B£Llcal  Obcrschulkollegium 
which  had  been  set  up  as  the  central  authority  under  the  churchly 
policy  of  Frederick  William  II.,  and  to  place  educalion  under 
ihe  Miniiiry  of  the  Interior  a)  a  special  Mction.  Wilhclm  von 
Humboldt  was  placed  al  Ihe  head  of  this  leclion  in  1S09,  and  Ihe 
work  which  ihis  "  greal  master  of  the  science  and  an  of  educa- 
lion "  (as  Professor  Seeley  terms  bim  in  hit  Li/i  ej  Suit)  in- 
auguraled  in  his  one  year  of  office  mlilles  him  10  be  ranked 
among  Ihe  founders  ol  German  nnlly.  Humboldt'i  greaieM 
positive  achlcvemenis— the  foundation  of  the  university  of 
Berlin  and  it*  orginiialion  under  a  professoriat  staff  which 
included  Fkhle,  Schtciermachcr,  Savigny.  Wolf  and  Niebuhr. 
as  also  the  internal  rcrorm  of  secondary  schools  undcnaken  with 
ihe  pedagogical  assistance  of  Wolf  and  under  Ibe  inspiraiion  of 
Fichle— lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed  that  Humboldt's  policy  in  secondary  educalion 
represents  3  compromise  between  the  narrow  philological 
pedantry  of  the  old  Latin  schools  and  the  large  demands  of  the 
new  humanism  of  Ihe  period;  and  Ihe  recent  reform  of  the 
Prussian  secondary  schoi^s  may  be  said  10  represent  a  return  lo 
Ibe  spirit  olHumboldi  in  ihis  respect.  The  measure  introduced 
by  Humboldt  In  tSto  lor  the  state  ciaminat too  and  certification 
of  teachers  checked  the  then  common  practice  of  permitting 
unqualified  theological  siudenis  10  teach  in  Ihe  schools,  and  at 
once  railed  the  teaching  profession  to  a  high  level  of  dignity 
and  efficiency  which  of  itself  luSced  to  place  Prusua  in  the 
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foreltoM  of  educational  progreaa.  It  was  due  aha  to  tbe  tnilialive 
of  Humboldt  that  tbe  methods  ol  Feslaloiii  were  introduced  into 
the  teachen'  aemlnariei,  Ibrough  them  to  vilaliie  the  demenlary 
tchoolt.  To  Ihe  pei^  of  the  national  struggle  belong  ihe  revivd 
in  iSii  of  Ihe  Abilurienteoeomen  whtcb  had  fallen  into 
abeyance,  and  the  inttliution  about  tbe  laiiie  lime  of  Ibe 
local  auihoriiles  called  SdmherilHitit  for  Ibe  country  and 
SliiMifulaliimol  for  the  towns. 

Though  the  period  which  succeeded  Ihe  peace  of  1815  was 
one  of  political  reaction,  the  cabinet  order  of  Frederick  WilUani 
ingihened  the  bw  of  compulsory  j,n_  ^ 


organiullon  hy  defining  Ibe  duties  of  tbe  Proviniial-  lUA  .Ul- 
Bcbul-Kollegiuai  and  the  Regietang,  In  1834  aaJJ*""" 
Important  development  was  given  to  secondary  educa-  "'"'"" 
lion  hy  making  it  necessaiy  for  candidates  (or  tbe  leamcd 
professions  as  weD  as  for  the  civil  service,  and  for  univmily 
iiudies,  to  have  passed  the  leaving  examination  of  the  gymnasia. 
Thus  through  the  leaving  eiaminaiion  Ihe  aute  holds  the  key  to 
the  Lberal  careers,  and  has  thereby  been  able  to  Impose  iti  own 
standard  upon  all  secondary  schools.  Apatl  from  Ihe  privilega 
relative  10  professional  studies,  the  system  of  leaving  eiamina- 
tions  has  eacrted  a  wide  influence  upon  popular  education  in 

in  virtue  of  a  regulation  which  entitles  those  who  pass  Ihe  leaving 
:ogni(ed  kinds  of  secondary  sehoob 


>  the  D 


E   for  < 


!  years 


has  more  and  more  prevailed  Ihal  elementaiy  educalion  muil  be 
irec,^  and.  broadly  speaking,  fees  in  elementary  schools  are  now 
;haTged  only  for  children  attending  from  another  school  district. 
In  conneilon  with  ihe  Ktillutkampf,  or  slruggle  between  the 
ilaie  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Ihe  SihiUijiicliUtaM 


al  this  law 


nan  Call 


isiderably  modibed  as 
of  LhesubscquenI  rrconcilia tion  with  Ihe  papacy  under '^ 
Leo  XIII.,  and  the  Prussian  system  remains  lo-day  both  for 
CnlholiCB  and  Proleslants  essentially  denominational.  AU 
schools,  whether  clcmenlaiy  or  secondary,  are  Evangelicat, 
Catholic.  Jewish  or  mixed.  In  the  elementary  sphere,  in 
particubr,  recourse  is  only  had  to  the  mixed  school  (jimicJ. 
lanuhiJi  or  patUmhikt  Sclailt),  where  ihe  creeds  are  so  inler- 
minglcd  that  a  confessional  school  is  impracticable.  In  alt  cases 
the  teachers  are  appointed  with  reference  lo  religious  faith; 
religious  Instniction  is  given  compulsorily  in  school  hours  and  Is 
inspected  by  the  clergy.  The  general  purport  of  Ihe  Prussian 
ichool  law  of  i^  Is  lo  strengthen  the  system  of  scpantc  con- 
fessional schools,  which  ii  eitends  lo  certain  provinces  where  It 
had  not  previously  been  In  operalioo. 

In  financial  respects  the  last- mentioned  law  effected  tome 
readjustment  of  burdens  hy  charging  a  proportion  of  the  e<- 
pendilure  upon  landed  properly.  Other  recent  changes  relate 
to  the  reform  of  secondary  educalion  telened  10  below.  The 
system  of  educational  adminislialion  as  it  stood  fn  ipog  may 
shortly  be  described  as  folkiws. 

Under  Ihe  minlsterium  in  Berlin  stands  Ihe  Proviniial-Scfaul- 
Kollegium,  the  chairman  of  which  is  the  Obir-PrSn-     . 
itnt  of  the  province,  composed  of  four  or  five  Rate  or  ''T?**' 
councillors,  generally  seleaed  from  the  directors  of  umi,,^ 
training  colleges  and  gymnasia.  This  body  is  concerned 
mainly  wlih  higher  .education. 

Each  province  is  divided  lor  purposes  of  general  administration 
into  two  Sciiiranicn  or  governments,  and  in  each  Regierung 

'See  espicially  Dv  iStntlUki  Unltrtkkumtwt  DntiVnit, 
hy  Dr  Paul  StUino  (Lcipiig,  1901). 
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lof  tr 


niag  coJJcgs  uid  Iroi 


iitstivc  officer,  oUcd  Oit  Lamlriu, 
,  The  Ludnt  it  coDcernnl  with 
the  provisioa  aad  npaic  of  elementicy  tctunl  huildiqgt;  u 
legsrd)  iplrnial  orguiiaiioD,  tbe  dmcDtvy  scbools  ire  under 
the  Kiauchuliiupektor. 

In  ihe  Pntestanl  tlitlrict*  tbe  Inspecton  (Kreuulail- 
irnptktorcn)  mre  luu&lly  Evuigcljcil  clergymeD  holding  the 
poutioQ  of  luperiatcDdcnt  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
In  the  Catholic  and  certain  other  uceptioDal  diitricta 
inqiecton  vith  peda^ogicat  qualificatioiu  and  the  italua  of 
full  government  hupectora  arc  appointed.  Every  candidate  for 
Lutheran  ordination  Is  required  10 ipeod  lix  montiu  il  ■  tnining 
college,  hut  pedagof^cal  opinion  i>  hntile  to  the  syitem,  irhich 
must  be  regarded  u  ■  wivivtl  of  the  tiutilional  union  of  chord) 
and  itale  in  educalional  aSaJra,  retained  at  the  preaent  day  from 
motives  of  economy  and  a  desire  lo  conciliate  the  cfauicb. 

For  every  school  there  is  an  OetitdtulintptlLtoft  utualty  the 
dergynua  of  the  pajiah,  who  dischaTgei  the  duties  of  local 
manager  and  correspondent.  Thii  local  inspector  is  also 
chsinnan  of  the  SdailKTsUmd  or  committee,  elected  by  the 
Sckuigtwuindt,  arut  charged  with  questions  oE  attendance  and 
maintenance  rather  than  with  internal  aOairs.  Tbe  Scbulge- 
meinde  need  not  comcide  iriih  Ihe  dvil  parish.  Paiiaho  may 
unite  to  provide  one  school,  ot  wiihia  one  parish  diSeienC 
■   esmay  form  separate  school  "parishes," 


may  be  described  in  general  as  a  dectnlraliud 
mireiucracy.  This  bureaucracy  is  somewhat  cheched  by  llie 
rights  of  patronage  attaching  lo  the  local  boards  in  certain  cases, 
but  tbe  eieiciie  of  such  rights  is  in  all  cases  subject  lo  govern- 
ment approvaL  As  regards  higher-grade  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  the  local  boards  in  the  towns  [Stkvldepvia- 


:  able  I 


in  then 


sc!«iion  of  Ihe  type  of  school,  tod  even  of  suggeatioo 
modification  of  rccognieed  types,  u  is  shown  by  the  cases  of 
the  famous  "  reformed  "  secondary  curricula  ol  Altona  and 
Frankfort.  Still,  Ihelegalpowenof  tbe  localboard  are  restricted 
lo  the  establishment  of  an  approved  type  of  school,  the  coatiol 
of  Rlema,  and  Ihe  right  of  nominaiing  teachers. 

Etfmealary    Silmilt.—Tbe    single<lass    school    (Kiii/Biiij* 
Scliult)  and  the  hall-day  school  IHalblatisiM^li)  are  features 

tfdiri  ml  The  EinUassige  Schulc  a  a  school  taught  by  it  single 
•^"""^  teacher,  who  may  teach  a  msiimum  number  ot  eighty 
'*'"**■'  children.  The  Halbtagsschule  is  a  iingle-cU«s  school 
of  which  halt  the  children  are  taught  in  the  momins  and  half 
in  the  altemoon.  During  the  summer  monihs.  ouing  to  the 
ciigencics  of  agricultural  bbour,  many  single-class  schools  are 
taught  as  half-day  schoots.  The  system  of  course  is  regarded 
as  a  makeshift,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  nutlcr  ot  buildings  for  rural 
elementary  schools,  Ihe  Prussian  administration  altachca  great 
weight  to  the  consideration  of  financial  economy.  As  reg:irds 
jtafl,  a  large  measure  of  economy  is  rendered  possible  by  the  high 
average  standard  of  merit  reached  by  German  elementary 

larkable,  and  again  by  the  national 


with  a 


salary  in 


iiBlus.    A  survival  of  Ihe  old  close  « 

jid  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ki'iktnJuntU 

ng  Ihe  choir,  playing  the  organ,  lie,  which  a 

cases  to  Ihe  post  of  schoolmaster,  and  aSo 
Mrcc  at  emolument,  rendered  feasible  by  tl 

■  digious  ■■ 


:  attached 
1  an  addi- 


sr  Ihe  preliminary  training  of  dementary  teachers  tnere  ai 
special  schools  called  Prataranitn-Anilallni,  of  which  ma 

TV  training  colleges  ihcmsdves  are  provided  by  the  sUle  an 
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CmfixaallM  SOtali  (farfilUMftnliJA}.— CennDU  han 
been  foremost  lo  iralire  Ihe  truth  which  is  xrtdvmity  bog 
brought  home  to  English  educaliomsta,  that  adequate 
value  for  tbe  heavy  eipenditure  of  pubUc  funds  tipui  ^T*^*^ 
education  can  only  be  obtained  by  providing  for  the  ^^^a^^ 
continued  education  tor  two  or  three  yean  of  tbe 
dlildreo  of  the  working  classes  who  leave  school  at  fimrt^ 
year*  at  age.  One  of  tbe  educational  resoltsof  the  war  of  1S7B, 
with  Lis  great  loson  of  Ihe  importance  of  national  cducaljon, 
was  the  Suoo  law  of.  i8;j  making  attendance  at  matiBiia- 
tion  schools  compulsocy  for  three  yean  (i.e.  up  U>  aeventeai} 
in  Ihat  kingdom.  The  Smion  law  ippeus  to  have  been 
justified  by  the  eiperieDCe  of  nearly  a  genention.  It  ninl 
suffice  here  to  note  the  fdlowiog  featuits  ot  its  wn-kinc.  |i) 
The  schools  are  taught  by  the  piihiary  teacbea,  suppleoieBied 
in  the  towns  by  some  lechniral  instructors.  (9)  Tbe  Khaol 
session  may  be  either  for  the  whole  year  or  for  only  half  Ibe  yiear, 
and  may  also  be  held  on  Sunday,  like  the  old  English  secular 
Sunday  scbooli,    (3I  The  schools  are  brought  in       ' 


a,  but  *J 


(4)  TV 


of  employers  with  respect  1 

disdpline  of  Ihe  conliauaiioi  .,.. 

out  of  school  hours.  "  Visits  to  dandng-balls  and  all  tack 
ethlbiiions  as  are  dangerous  to  upiigblness  and  poriiy  tn 
forbidden  to  Kholara  of  cootiniulion  scboob."  f  urtiier,  imfd 
inslilutions  sucb  as  savings  banks,  and  also  usociatioBa  far 
social  intercouiK  and  the  promotion  of  ei>nl  lU  arfi,  are 
organized  in  connejcion  with  continuation  schools.  Tbeie  is  id 
doubl  that  in  Ibis  mailer  of  continuation  schools,  as  in  ao  maDy 
other  fields  of  social  organization,  the  adoptioD  of  ctrnpufan 
has  been  facililsted  by  the  habilualion  of  tbe  woriiing  duso 
to  compulsory  Diilitaty  service,  which  has  made  the  Cermai 
workman  more  ditciplined.  more  "  organiiaUe  "  aa  a  social  anii. 
mon  accustomed  to  subordinate  Ibe  prindple  ol  tadrvidnal 
freedom  and  sdf-will  to  Ihe  calleciive  claims  of  the  slate,  thaa 
the  workmui  nated  in  the  tiaditioos  of  Anglo-Saaon  a- 
dividualism. 

Aitendance  at  conlinuatloii  schools  Is  now  compoboiy  I7 
slate  bw  in  r  1  Btates.induding  (besidts  Saxony)  Baden,  WilrtMB- 
betg  and  Bavaria.  The  cily  of  Munich  is  notable  fei  iU  bitfily 
organind  system  of  technical  continuation  schools  for  apprentices. 

the  provinces  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  where  it  Is  enforad  hr 
slate  law),  but  the  permissive  act  is  being  rapidly  adopted  by 
iKe  great  cities,  induding  Berlin. 

Secondary  EduialiiH.—Tbc  official  classification  «  grading 
according  to  the  type  of  curriculum  of  secondary  icbaab  in 
Prussia  (and  indeed  throughout  Germany)  is  very  _ 
precise.  The  lollowing  are  the  officially  recognized  ^'''^ 
types.  I.  Cbssical  schools:  (a)  Gymnasium,  with  JSHaT' 
nine  years'  course;  (t)  Progymnasiura,  with  tix  yean' 
course.  II,  Modem  schools:  (o)  with  Latin  (seui-dasslcat)— 
(i.)  Realgymnasium  (nine  years'  course),  (ii.)  Realptogymnashim 
(sii  years'  course);  (i)  without  Latin  (non-dassical)— <i.) 
Oberrcalschule  (nine  years'  course),  (ii.)  Rcalschule  (siiytars' 
1      m..  .■_    .._...  [-classical  schoob  art 


eiccplion  to  Ihe  general  nde;   their 

palily,  provides  for  the  beginning  of  French  in  Qvaria  (Ibe  third 
doss  from  the  bottom)  and  English  in  Secunda.  The  consequence 
is  that  in  Berlin  a  very  tirg*  number  of  pu[Hls  pass  from  the 
elementally  schools  to  the  Rcalschulcn.  which  take  the  place 
of  the  Uttdscbulcn  or  highcr.gtade  clemenUmr  tcbools  that 
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•R  Id  be  found  in  Mine  tmnu;  thoa^  wntOilBg  [b  tlie  nit 
UsbaelimeaUcytdaciUaaiiallciRkdbylketapuctiaiiial  iIk 
danenUiT  Kboob. 

Firil-pidt  Sekaalt. — One  o(  [he  mott  jtriking  latons  of 
Cennui  KcoDtUiy  (duntkut  ■>  Ibe  cueful  differenditiDD  ol 
f,,^  Khools  (cconling  (0  Ifae  type  o(  curriculum  adopted. 

psB  Thua,  every  Germiin  tduol  a  ■  hninogeiiHUs  unit 

fi"'*"  with  t  defisite  edoc»iioii«l  »im  »Dd  oigmniuUon, 
'  tonfonning  to  »  tommon   il»ndtnl   ipptoved   by 

public  iBlhorily  for  the  pirticuju  type  to  vhich  it  bdonjg. 
HcDce  (he  impartance  ittadied  by  ibe  Getmsna  lo  nomen- 
clature; 10  thit  in  KiecIioB  a  Cytnouium,  i  Kealeymnuluin 
M  U)  Obentnlicbule.  the  paieol  kian  euctly  ibe  type  ol 
education  be  li  going  toieevre  for  hli  wn.  In  EngUod,  on  the 
other  hand,  u  bu  often  been  obietved,  ■  great  school  tendi  to 
multiply  witbin  itielE  different  typo  of  currioila  in  a  haphmrd 
Wly  according  lo  the  demand  of  paredta,  bboH  orjginni  choice 
of  tchool  is  based  ratber  on  social  than  on  educational  ground*. 
Uodem  lidci,  anny  classes  and  engineering  daasci  grow  up  as 
DtcreKcncei  upon  an  ongfoally  *''***'^>  type,  with  the  wa&le 

of  purpose.  The  difercnce  between  the  English  and  Certain 
•yMcms  is  due  ultimately  to  cha  adoption  in  Germany  ol  Ibe 
day-school  system  and  Ibe  absence,  very  renurkibli 
otbeisise  ariMoaaticalty  governed  country,  of  the  cat) 


leby 


aide  with  the  children  of  die  trading  clasaes.  On  the  other 
the  Engtiih  bonriing-Khool  (ystcm,  despite  all  the  wmi  of 
aodil  talidirity,  and  all  Ibt  clots  jealousy  and  eicluiivencu 
•rilh  which  it  b  inevitably  associated,  has  admittedly  favoured 
Aose  ideali  ol  (be  cullivalion  of  character  as  distinct  from 
book-learning  which  give  a  special  value  lo  what  ii  in  England 
called  a  public  school  education. 

The  present  differentia  lion  of  first-grade  Khools  in  Piuaia 
is  the  result  of  a  natural  educational  devckipmcnt  corresponding 
a^*l  *''''  *'"  economic  changa  which  have  (ransformed 
•iiif.  Prussia  and  the  empire  fnm  an  agricultural  to  an 

g™ff  Industrial  lUie.  It  was  in  iBjS  thai  semi-classical 
schools  (teaching  Latin  without  Greet)  were  fir^t 
Rcocniied  for  a  nine  years' couttc  under  the  title  of  Rcalschuli^  I. 
Ordnung.  and  in  1B71  pupils  possessing  their  leaving  certificates 
wet*  admitted  lo  mathematical  studies  In  the  univenitiei. 
The  Lalinless  Realschule  U.  Ordnung  is  the  direct  producl  of 
die  great  industrial  devek^menl  of  the  modern  empire.  In 
iSgi  (he  Realschule  I.  Ordnung  received  the  tide  o(  Real- 
gymnasium,  ind  the  Realschule  II.  Ordnung  Ihol  ol  Oberml- 
•chule,  both  type)  being  at  the  same  time  adnhted  to  certain 
privileges  In  the  univerijiies,  schools  of  technology  and  civil 


About  the  i 


le  period  official  rccagnl(>DT 
iry  curricula,  first  at  Altai 
t  'Frankfort.    These  two 


m  the  older  I; 


lie  poatponem 


common  non-cbssical  base 
rs  of  school  life,  followed  by 
between  the  classical,  seml- 

imber  of  Ccrman 


lypes  of  lecondary  education 

coentensive  with  the  finf  three  ] 

a  irifuration  or  threefold  chdi 

daBical  and  non-cUsslcnl  types.    Hie  princip' 

school  "  has  been  adopted  in  a  coniideroblf  n 

(chiefly  Prussian)  schools,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  see  in  it 

■(  present  more  than  a  new  variety  of  Realgymnajium  or  setni- 

daisicU  school;  It  can  hardly  be  said  as  yel  lo  have  iHected 

the  course  ol  dassiral  studies  in  the  lull  sense.    The  widc^ireid 

Khod  wasvigqromly  eipresscdin  a  private  letter  written  by  the 
emperor  WBliam  II,  as  crown  prince  of  Prussia  in  1885,  but  not 
pubashed  until  some  years  later.  In  December  iSm  the  Prussian 
ministty  convoked  a  conference  at  Berlin  of  secondary  school 
experts,  and  Ihe  emperor  presided  In  person 
mrioB.  HiXDaieitrdcliveredaspeech'crilicizii 


s  "  was  the  keynot*  of  the  1 
f  the  conference  was  a  short 
D  the  Gynmaaia.  a  reduclioii 


Latin 


[o  the  Realgymnuinm,  Tliae  changes,  introduced  in  li^i,  dtd 
not  go  fir  CBoagfa  to  satisfy  Che  refocmen,  odiilit  the  tidiK- 
tioo  of  the  hour*  alknred  foe  i^tin  lamed  mis^vinsa  asong  Ibe 
upholder*  cf  tbc  ttaditiDnal  Gymnasiuia.  Moreover,  the  Real- 
gymnasiiun  (bowed  greater  vitality  unong  the  large  tosmithan 
its  official  aiilca  intic^ted.  Tbe  entaing  dacade  wltietscd  a 
certain  resciion  in  favour  of  the  da»ioal  faumaattiei  ai  a  batriet 
against  the  niDletiiUiilic  indoenca  of  tba  new  bidtiMrlaNam. 
At  the  same  time  the  pmtagonitta  of  tbe  daslci  came  lo  i«cog- 
niie  that  side  by  side  with  the  aU  humanities  tbtre  must  be 
recorded  to  modem  and  ■dentific  subjects  tliat  place  in  the 
Mgh.grade  schools  wbicb  the  practical  exigencies  ol  industrial 


defeno 


that 


.ual 
n  Ihis  way  only  could  the 


t  be  conceded  without  endangering  their  proper 
upon  this  basis  that  an  agreement  was  reached 
Dntending  partiet  at  a  second  (chool  a 


injur 


^  the  result  oltbii  CO 


laying  down 

principles,  of  odiich  the  fdlowing  an  the  most  important,  (t) 
There  must  be  equality  of  privilege*  as  between  claBical.  semi- 
daisieal  and  noiwlnisira]  &iit.giade  schools.  Tbe  decree 
tocogoizes,  however,  that  tliis  principle  nuxt  be  applied  with  a 
certain  elasticity  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rvceaisly  for  training 
in  paniculu  branchea  of  knowledge  la  a  preliminaty  to  cstiln 
Una  of  univenily  study  and  certain  profeBioiul  pursuits. 
Consequently  the  Prussian  system  of  privBege*  has  become 
eitremely  complicated,  and  it  is  truer  to  tpak,  aa  the  decree 
goes  on  to  do,  of  an  exlensicn  of  the  privileges  of  the  noiv- 
ciatsicil  school*,  nthn  tfnn  of  ahaslBte  equality.  (1)  "la 
thus  acknowledging  the  equality  of  the  three  lypci  ol  higher 
inatituliona,  it  will  be  poosible  more  thorou^y  lo  strengthen 
the  special  characteriitin  of  each  type.  En  this  coonezian,'' 
the  royal  decree  proceeds,  "1  ahall  ofhr  no  ob^Iion  lo  a* 
increase  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  lo  Latin  in  the  GyHh- 
naiium  and  Reolgymnasium."  Thus,  both  a*  lo  (he  place  of 
Latin  in  the  cuTricidum  of  classical  schools  and  as  lo  the  status 
of  semi-dassical  school*,  the  decree  of  looo  involves  a  reversal 
o(  the  policy  of  l8<io.  (j)  The  decree  etpresaes  approval  of  the 
reformed  curricula  of  Alton*  and  Fnnkfort,  and  a  daire  lor  aa 
eitcnsion  of  tbe  eaperimenc  where  (be  conditions  an  suitabte. 
Nolwithstinding    the    growing    official    encouragement    of 

preference  for  tbe  fully  classical  Cyninasium;  hence,  in  Germany 
as  in  England,  (he  tendency  for  a  widening  gulf  to  disclose  itself 
betwren  the  education  of  the  directing  classes  in  politics  and 
administration  and  the  bulk  of  the  industrial  population,  which 
iggcit!  (hat  the  problem  of  combining  in  juH  proportions  the 
■  ■  rlemenis  in  a  thorougiily  national  system 
yet  reached  the  solutbn  that  the  needs  of 


ctical  rl 


Switurland  affords  perhaps  the  best  type  ol 
system  of  local  authorities.    The  centra!  authority  is  the  ca 
11  the  federation.    Tlie  interference  of  the  federal 
ithoriiy  Is  confined  lo  the  imposition  ol  certain  broad    ' 


algrantj 


university  *(  Zurich.    The  federal  I 

rimory  Inslructian  must  be  under  i 
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the  cootret  dI  tlie  onMn  (sn  Empottuit  ^nbt  In  view  o(  the 
itientth  dI  ccdoiuticil  influence  in  tomt  o[  the  Catholic 
CECtoiu),  (Ad  mint  be  compvlwry  tad  gntmtoiui  (i)  dedarei 
that  il  auu  be  pouible  foe  the  public  idHioli  id  be  uiended 
by  the  adheroits  of  (11  cmdi  ivithaul  butling  Ibeir  freedom  of 
comcieDCe;  (j)  faibidi  the  employment  c^  child  labour  before 
completion  ol  the  (ouileentb  yeu,  sitb  i  jHoviiion  that  in  the 
tlteenlh  and  ititmnth  yraa  laclory  work,  together  with  the  time 
(iven  ta  icbool  isd  nUgjoui  iiulriOioti,  muat  not  exceed  eleven 
hooii«d»y.  <4)  Alltecniil»forthefede«laniiy(inwhiehMr¥ice 
ii  compvlioty  on  a  militia  basis)  ate  euuniaed  in  their  twentieth 
year,  uid  the  lesuUl  ate  published.  Thti  eiamination  afiordi  an 
ioitnlcUve  indei  to  the  state  of  education  in  ibe  tevetal  cantona 
and  ptomotes  a  healthy  emutatioa  imoug  ihera. 

The  caotooal  otgatuntion  of  educuion  pntenti  the  variety 

which  the  ulnotdioary  divenity  of  nee,  langiiase,  rcbciaa  and 

phyiicid  conditiona  of  the  componcot  stalej  of  the 

7^"^    of  Bern  may  be  inUanced  as  the  type  of  a  Itioag 

■chool  board  of  at  least  five  memben,  whoae  function  is  to  spend 
the  money  voted  for  school  parposea  by  the  general  cmunuiial 

authority  for  the  support  of  what  aie  in  rcalitv  higher  piimary 
Kbooli,  [bough  called  in  Switierlaitd  SikuHiaiKkulai .  maintained 
hythediatrict.  Themaintenauce bolhof thcprimaryand  highei 
primary  schools  is  aided  by  grants  from  the  central  authority. 
The  true  secondary  schools,  called  middle  or  higher  schools,  are 
maintained  and  controlled  by  the  central  or  cantonal  authority. 
The  exialcnce  of  separate  local  aulhoritia  lor  each  grade  of 
education  is  characteristic  of  Switzerland  generally,  this  system 
being  Ibe  oppoaite  to  that  adopted  in  England  in  igot. 

The  central  granci  in  SwilzetUind  Blvays  lahe  the  form  of 
paynenta  to  the  hical  authoritiei  of  t  piDportion  of  the  teachers' 
Mluiet;  they  are  never,  ai  in  England.  asteSMd  upon  the  ntunber 
of  cbildren  in  attendance,  aor  see  they  dependent,  as  was  f otnerly 

■le  grants  nude  ia  respect  of  particular  subjects  as  la  the  case 

with  the  grants  tor  qwdal,  i.e.  praetical,  instruction  in  England. 

ReligioDS  instruction  in  the  Swiia  communal  scboob  generally 


The  interesting  leatun 


of  the  religious  question 


n  Belgian  educatioi 


I  the  treatment 


I  1841  obliged  the  communes  to  provic 
■r  primary  instruction,  which  was  tobefreein  ihecosei 

"**.'."      poor  children.    The  state  made  grants  in  aid,  subject  1 
'  inspection.    Sub)ecl  to  a  conscience  clause,  religioi 

instruction  waa  obligatory,  and  was  placed  under  ccdesiaslicj 

1.  The  law  of  iS;q  removed  religious  inilrudion  from  th 
eurriculura,  and  provided  for  faciliiia  to  the  clergy  to  give  sue 
inittuction  outside  school  hours.  This  kir  furnishes  a  strikin 
instance  of  the  futility  of  a  parliamentary  majority  le^laiingin 
sense  opposed  to  the  cr      '    ' 


vokedai 


nofop 


still  profoundly  Catholic  and  attached  to  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
and  within  eighteen  months  the  Catholics  founded  private 
ejementary  schools  with  4 5; ,000  scholars.  In  i83j  Ibe  Catholic 
private  schools  numbered  611,000  scholars,  whilst  the  attendance 
at  the  conimunal  schools  had  sunk  10314,000,  Their  doctrinaire 
tKatneat  c€  Ibe  educalion  queUioa  reauUcd  in  the  pdltical 


ohllalioB  of  the  BdgiBn  Uboab,  tad 

wgest  and  moat  penistent  Rocoan  Calbidic  leactiua  ttet  ha 

n  witnessed  in  western  Europe  since  the  bexiiwiii(  tl  ih 

.  The  law  of  1884  was  the  work  of  the  modeiuc  C«k& 

ty.    It  did  not  make  rehgious  instruction  obti^tory,  bvt  a 
■■'  '  Bunestoprovidefortbtpvingolrefie" 

It  the  beginning  or  et  '    ' 


of  a  confeisional  school  in  the  case  of  lb 
provide  religious  instruction  ol  the  type  < 
putting  obtiades  in  the  way  of  iu  being  giveo  by 
their  reptesenlative*. 

4.  The  law  ol  iSgs  !*  the  work  of  the  dmmb 
Cnbolici,  and  makes  teUgious  instmctlon  abtlsatc 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  clergy.  It  abo 
subsidies  to  private  schools.    This  ' 


of  state  authority  w. 

that  Belgium  has  yet  attained  a  final  solutioa  ot  the  le&^eM 
difliculty:  the  life  of  the  piesent  law  is  probably  to  be  Turmiiirl 
by  that  ol  the  Catholic  political  majority. 


Theo 


■gLhof 
secular  Lea: 
the  public  I 


ptimaty  schools.     Under  the  U*i 

was  piovidcd  in  the  pcimary  scboob  u 
law  ol  iSyS  allowed  csmmunes  tn  mkt 

inrs  to  pEivate  scticmfs  on  condition  of  their  beoomiiis  neiM^ 
the  matter  of  religion.    The  law  of  tSSg  ■Itoved  prime 

nominational  schools  to  receive  government   gimnls  wHi 

lining  their  denominational  cbatacler,  but  forbad  taOla 

uiEs  to  such  schools  by  the  communes. 

fn  190s  there  were  j6(i,4Sa  children  in  the  public  and  iji^ 

the  piivale  schools. 


e  diverse  religious  and  sodal  conditions  td  the  three  cga- 
!nl  pans  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  necoaarily  cmase  the 
ition  pn^lem  to  assume  a  difierent  shape  .nnd  to  ream 
ent  solutions  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  rested- 
i  latteriy  also  the  spedal  conditions  obtaining  in  Wats 
received  partial  recognition  at  the  hands  both  <fik 
iluce  and  the  eieculive.  In  Scotland  the  conditioia  bn 
less  com  plei  than  In  England.  TIk  practical  wunfaBityii 
eople  in  religious  faith,  which  hat  remained  undisturbed  by 
islitutional  divisions  of  recent  times,  the  wider  dlBusioaitf  1 
of  Ihe  value  of  education,  the  greater  amplid  ty  of  lite  which 
Bndeccd  all  classes  largely  content  to  avail  Ibemsejves  of  tta 
iraiory  educalion  afforded  by  Ihe  conunoD  tclioei  ud 
ired  the  development  in  the  secondary  ^ihere  (rf  day  ;uba 


bhancoh 


than  boarding  schools,  ai 

tributed  to  the  early  building  up  of  a  national  syut 

some  respects  resembles  Ibe  canlinental  nther  than  the  EngUd 
type. 

The  national  appreciation  of  education  is  found  marked 
already  before  the  Reformation  in  a  statute  of  James  IV.  (1494) 
requiring  all  freeholders  ol  substance  to  send  their  _  _  _ 
heirs  to  school  and  to  keep  Ihtm  there  until  they  had  *!*'  " 
perfect  Latin.  The  Reformation,  asserting  itself  by  *'^ 
common  consent  underoneecctesiaslical  form,  and  free 
from  Ihe  divisions  of  religious  organizalion  which  tended  to 
ncuLraliie  it  as  an  educational  force  in  England,  put  fresh  life  iua 
the  educational  aerations  of  the  people.  At  early  as  1560  tit 
ChuKb  Assembly,  laisely  under  the  influence  of  John  Raaa.  pri 
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iDDli  Dm  Swi  ^  AiK^toM,  WavUb*  Dm  "cni7  Kvsnl  UA  " 
la  ft  torn  "of  loy  npatalioB  "  *u  to  ban  iu  Lulu  Mbeid,  lint 
tks  "upalwid"orcaiuiliy  paiU  wen  W  hav*  a  tacba  of  Ibe 
"  int  nidinwou  "-  in  evuy  puisk.  tui  ihit  c*ch  "  ocHtble  " 
Uma  wu  to  bavc  "a  coUcge  for  logic,  ifactoric  and  tha  tonftits." 
Ptaclkal  cSea  na  laUr  given  10  tliii  iclKmc  tqr  an  act  oi  Ibe 
Scotlitb  pariiaaieiit  ia  i6q6,  undec  vbithpuubaihoDli  Hcieict 
upiotouMiiM  viihlhe  Euabliahnl  Cburcb  d  SoxJaed.  This 
myatoin  waa  citcaded  by  as  acl  ol  iSoj.  which  made  bcller 
pnvkion  (or  Icacben'  Hiacka  and  alao  cooGniied  the  potition  ol 
tbe  pariafaachMlaa  an  adjunct  ofihcpaiiih  duircb.  Tbeiyiteni 
of  inapectioa  and  atau  aid  imraduccd  ia  EnglaDd  in  iSjo  wai 
imads  applicable  lo  Scotland,  tlma  grafting  upon  ScoilBRd  the 
Eogliib  ayileiii  of  voluolaty  alale-aidcd  acboob.  At  the  ume 
peiiod  anolber  new  factor  waa  lapoiled  into  Scoitiah  educuion 
by  the  «cciMi**lical  dianiption  ol  1843.  Ai  a  mult  of  t^eae 
cbanto  In  1661  a  new  act  vaa  paiaed  which  iclaied,  though  it 
did  OM  aeva,  Ibc  tlea  whicb  bound  IW  puiifa  acbcal  10  the 

'rbc  Editcalion  (Scollasd)  Act  af  it}t  let  up  eltdire  icbool 

bouda  for  pwiibca  asd  bocDuriu.  aod  veUzd  in  ibem  the 

Long  prior  to  the 

Chinch  of  ScDIland 

1  from  rdiglooi  in- 

•ing  a  compuhocy 

~"  culiBS  KMce.     The  icbaol   boanb   wen  kit   full 

libecty  ai  to  the  niigioui  laalncijon  to  he  given  in  theli 
■choob.  and  in  pnolke  achool  boards  univenaUy  adopt  the 
Sfaettat  CatecbiaB.  iMeh  ii  acceptable  to  all  denominatioiu 


for  Ibc  aupply  of  ichool 
pulaoiT  auandaace,  for  which  opintoo  Id  £n|laad  waa  not  at  thai 
timeilpe^  By  tbeactof  igoi,  tbeage  of  compnliory  attendance 
wBa  caiacd  to  fouiteeaa  with  provktoa  for  eaenplka  after 

Tha  opariancc  of  the  Scotliih  Educalios  DcpaitmBit,  like 
OuU  oI  (be  £d|^,  baa  led  to  the  gradual  aliandoninent  of  in- 
dividual tuminaiioii  a«  <be  hmaiM  tat  the  payment  of 
■**■■*•  gnnti.  lh»  iuliutiDu  of  Ibc  mont  certificate  a 
^^^  OK  of  the  feaiutea  in  wUch  the  Scottish  lysteni  difleia 
from  the  Eogtiab.  Piiot  to  the  codeoliooj  the  merit 
cettlficitt,  awanled  m  enBinainn  alicr  ibe  age  ol  twelve, 
waa  pnperly  dnrribed  ai  lb*  leaving  certiicate  at  the  elemeniary 
■dnoL  Uadei  Ihe  mare  rtceat  codes  merit  certthcatei  are 
awanled  iMdei  ■  ayilcm  deligncd  lo  encoutage  the  inn^erence 
oi  pniBiiidni  pupib  at  an  early  age  to  aupfdemeBtary  coonea  cr 
Ugbai-fraik  dtpaitmema.  Under  tUaiyalem  the  UneBoI  the 
pupil  10  epter  upon  a  coune  of  Ufhat  ilDdlei  ii  determined 
Bot  Bolely  by  the  rciuJIa  of  a  alnglc  eaatninatlon.  but  by 
the  wbote  charadei  of  hb  woit  during  the  pmceding  achool 

A  BdUble  Eacloi  Mstorkally  Id  Scotltdi  educalioa  wa*  the 
•iteat.  to  whtcb  the  parish  achoola  supplied  their  beat  pupils 
^^^  wtlh  higher  or  fuRhct  adacatioo.  Tbe  adminiurailve 
"*7^''  chaoset  last  neatioiKd  have  led  to  a  remai^ble 
iiiiiiB  developmeM  of  oiiaafaad  higber-grade  scbooti  and 
dtpaninenla.  Theaa  daparlnents  have  now  been 
acpudaed  upon  the  linn  of  the  higher  primary  schooliof  France, 
"  10  conlbiue  a  ttage  fuitttr  "  (saya  the  npoti  of  the  ScMlisfa 
EdiKUioii  Depannent)  "  the  geoenl  edacation  of  Ifaal  con- 
(idBnbte  body  of  pupila  who,  uDdcr  new  condiiioni,  may  he 
opected  10  rtmaia  at  achool  lOI  fifteen  or  liileen."  The 
fauctioa  "«(  giviog  somelMng  of  the  nature  oi  a  tpcciallied 
•ducalion  to  pupila  who  wDI  kave  school  at  a  comperalivtly 
miy  age  "  la  now  discharged  by  the  aupideiiiflilBry  counes. 

Bemenlary  edgcatioti  hai  gaierdly  been  rendered  fire  by 

(he  fee  gnnli  under  the  pstnamentaiy  vole,  and  by 

™„r,,     the  suns  accruing  under  ihg  Local  TaxailonCCuMonis 

and  Eldse]  Act  1890  and  the  Educalion  and  Local 

Tatallon  [Scotland)  Act  liloi. 

Votnntair  schooh  ve  not  auraxwis.  bdag  chiefly  ihoee  of 


the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Hie  avenge  coat  of  maintenance 
per  chad  in  average  atleodance  In  public  acluols  (according 
to  the  oSdal  report  1907-190(1)  wa*  £],  iis.  i)d.,  of  which 
£1,  4a.  ^id,  was  met  by  govenunent  gnnta  for  elementaiy 
education.  In  vohmtaiy  schools  the  avetagc  Cost  of  maii^ 
tenance  waa  £1,  i^  ifd.,  of  which  £1,  la.  ;d  was  out  ^ 
elementary  graoii,  including  a  ipedal  aid  grant  of  js.  pet 
head  under  the  Education  (Scoilaod)  Act  1847. 

Theloia]  number  olchildren(n»07-ioDS)niavelaBeaUeBdanca 
iu  grant-earning  schoola  waa  7i>,o7Si  and  the  percentage  ol 
attendances  to  numben  on  the  regiaiei  waa  t7-66%.  Ai 
regard*  teaching  poaret,  ti'Si%  of.  the  aula  teachera  and 
56-71%  of  the  female  lochen  in  the  tkoMataiy  teachera  b>4 
been  trained  in  irainlnf  c*Ui|^ 

Certain  miKellaneous  additional  power*  an  confetnd  upon 
kJuoI  boards  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  190S,  iadudtag 
powcn  IU  provide  school  naeola;  in  outlying  part*,  lo 
provide  meaos  of  conviyan«,ac  pay  tiavdliDgeapciuea  S^S 
odeichersocpupib.ordefraythccauoflodglBgpupUi  Amm*. 
in  coBveoienl  pfoititiity  u  a  achool;  to  provide  for 
medical  inspection;  and  as  to  children  neglecled  by  itaaoa  of  ih« 
ill-health  or  poverty  of  tha  parent,  lo  tuffiy  food,  dotUiW 
and  perunal  atieniioD. 

Ferhapt  the  owsl  ootewoithy  peovJeioD  In  Ibc  act  of  ■9ot 
is  that  which  enable*  fnot  cbligea]  achool  boards  to  make  by*- 
law*  requiring  atlendaM«  at  caBiinaailon  daiacs  up  ^  ,  ■ 
la  the  age  of  soveniean  yeaia.  Apart  from  com-  m^Jii. 
pulsocy.ai tendance,  the  act  \aya  upon  school  boatda  r^'Hi* 
the  duly  of  mahing  suilable  proviuoa  of  continuation  ''•"^ 
claaoes  with  reference  lo  tbo  cialti  and  Industriea  practiaed  Id 
the  district. 

The  Scottish  Education  Act  of  1871  distlngnltfied  attain 
burgh  and  parish  achools  as  "  higher  dua  public  "  or  secoadaty 
ichoala.  The  act  ol  1908  dealt  in  some  delaU  with  ____. 
Kcondary  educuJon,  modifying  and  >trugib«Blng  ,^^^ 
the  framework  in  various  way*,  but  without  [ntmduc- 
ing  organic  chanfes.    "  Secondary  "  achools  aie  diMii^ulsbei 


either  by  school  boaids  01  otherwise,  and  pnivisiok  laemlained 
in  the  act  for  the  traiafel  of  eitdowed  (choola  to  tha  achoot 
board.  Thua  secondary  (aa  anil  as  elementary  ami  eOBtlnnailve) 
education  is  organlud  iqnn  the  baais  s<  the  parish  or  burgh;  it 
receive*,  however,  grant*  in  lid  IhtOHi^  Ibc  agency  of  county 
(or  large  urban]  authoiiiiea  (called  dialrid  comattlen)  con- 
stituted under  schemes  of  the  Scolliafa  Education  Department. 
For  the  purpose  ol  »uch  grants  In  aid  the  fooik  available  under 
the  various  local  taulion  acta,  tognher  with  parhanenlity 
arant*.  other  than  a  fee  nam  ai  the  rate  of  in.  per  child  in 
oiled  the  Edocailoa  (Scollaadk 


Alter 
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igher  technical  educalioa  and  training  ci 
the  fund  Ii  allocated  to  the  districi  commitiFea  accoRlhig  W  a 
scheme  laid  before  pailiaiaent  and  approved  by  the  king  in 
coundL  Out  of  the  "  district  education  land  "  the  Khool 
board  reoelvea  (oidinaiily)  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount 
by  wMcfa  the  Del  costlo  the  achool  board  (after  deducting  Income 
from  grants  made  by  the  department  and  from  fees)  eaceeds  tha 
amount  which  would  be  pnaluced  by  such  rate  pel  pound  upon 
the  disiiia  of  the  school  board  as  the  comBillcc  may  delermine, 
not  beingmoretbana  rale  of  twopence  in  the  pound,  ImpOTlant 
powers  are  also  conferred  upon  the  district  commlllee  forDiganic. 
ing  and  siding  within  Iheir  dislHct  the  proVE&ion  by  (he  ichool 
boards  of  medical  eiaminaEion  and  sapervision  of  school  childtcn, 
the  supply  of  hunariet  for  purposes  of  all  form*  of  higher  edura- 
lion.  and  the  prcr,4sion  of  instruction  in  special  subject*,  such  a* 
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trdaiid. 
The  lull  devdoprocDl  of  k  tyutn  ol  poMic  tdaoiion  in 
IicUnd  bu  been  bunpcred  Wkd  RUrdcd  by  the  general  diffi- 
^,111^  cultlei  inherent  in  tbe  problem  o(  Itiih  govemment. 
mnmKlH  Id  mruequeoce  ol  tbe  lumUmenuUy  diRerenl  kkuI, 
wMr*  religioiis  ind  poUiical  candiiiont  in  ibc  two  counuia, 
•Aa  irlni  jjij  £ngii^  jnd  liiih  >y»iMn>  bave  deweloptd  down 
311  lime  upon  divalent  lino.  In^^nglind, 
Alton  WBA  founded  in  the  firat  initnnceupon  in- 
alive  combinini  in  orisnued 


e  voJun 


extent  iupplnnled  by  p 


iupple 


ented 


theol 


tendency  has  been  m  me  ai 
thin  in  Ihit  ol  centnl  itsle 
hand,  education  hu  su0ered  i: 
of  initiviitiud  initiative  and  locaJ  interrat  almcot  u  teriously  as 
from  the  miitiJtes  of  the  English  govtmmeni.  Thoe  causM, 
rnoredjrecilyperhapa  than  the  prcvaUing  poverty  of  (he  ooublry, 
intde  it  neceuary  to  throw  tbe  burden  of  supporting  the  tcbools 
to  u  incteasiag  exteBt  upon  the  iiaie,  while  the  wtnt  of  local 
•Eli-gDvemaicni  piecluded  any  devolution  of  pawen  ud  dutio 
upon  municipal  authorities. 

Sute  fateiveniion  is  actually  ot  atlier  date  in  Ireluid  than 
in  Satfand.     Frooi  tbe  reign  o[  Eliubeth  onwards.  English 

Protestant  schools  wen  founded  by  the  government 
J™!*''  '"  »  spontlic  and  Intcnnitient  lashion  in  pursuance 
,^,jt         ot  its  Anglidiing  policy.     To  mention  briefly  one  or 

two  historical  leatuies,  the  great  leligloui  educational 
enterprise  ol  Edmond  Rice  in  founding  the  well-known  Irish 
Catholic  order  ol  the  Christian  Brolhen  in  iSoi  lormtan  eicep- 
tton  to  t he  getieral  lack  ol  inilialive  among  the  people  themselvtt 
About  the  same  period  the  Kildare  Place  Society  (founded  m 
i8ii  while  the  first  commission  ol  inquiry  into  Irish  education 
was  ^tting)  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  the  religious  situation  upon  lines  somewhat  similar  to  those 
just  laid  down  by  Lancaster  and  hii  followus  in  England. 
This  organtiatioD  comprised  both  Roman  CalhcJic  and 
Protestant  schools  upon  a  common  rdigiou*  basis  ol  Bible 
tcsdjng  witZiout  note  or  comment,  and  received  government 
gtinis  which  rose  to  £30.000  a  year  before  they  were  discontinued 
in  i8jj.  The  religious  tompnniiie  which  the  lyilem  embodied 
brake  down  in  consequence  of  Calhdic  dissatiiliction,  and  that 
il  was  at  bitt  faiHy  successful  may  seem  extiaordinary  in  view 
of  the  later  altitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  the  question 
ol  commOD  schools  and  combined  religious  instruction. 

In   1^53.  as  tbe  result  of  a  second  commisiiort  of  inquiry 
(1B14)  and  aselectcsmmitleeol  the  House  ol  Commons  (iSiS), 

UrStanley  inaugursted  the  nation^  system  ol  clement- 
-™L-j     ary  schools  under  s  board  ol  commissioners  nominated 
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Ihc  policy  of  the  Nati 

.      ,    Eol  the  Roman  Congregall 

Propaganda  Fide  of  January  ti,  iA*6,  dedtring  thai 
sectarian  religibui  instruction  was  dangerous  to  youth,    "' 
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cun  puetis  tg"*  pericnlonB  ittdf  vidtMt."  Tbe  rrTjn 
difficulty  in  Irish  dementaiy  education  may  be  aud  u  kw 
been  lolved  in  process  ot  time  by  the  Eonverson  of  tlie  mMtiiKd 
system  In  pracliee,  though  not  in  theory,  into  a  systsn  str^mfr 
deoontinaliBnal  and  iherefoR  widely  diSBcnl  Inim  the  de^i 
ol  its  lounders,  combined  Biblical  Instruction  being  dacaidrd, 
and  icpanle  schools  lor  the  moat  part  la^Irkg  the  piacr  4 
common  schools  for  the  two  creeds.  In  the  latter  rtycct  tk 
like  tendency  has  been  noted  in  the  case  ol  CenHmy. 

The  foUowjng  are  the  duel  specific  points  upon  vfalch  thi 
Irish  system  of  demenlary  education  diffen  Imra  tlie  gngiiit 

Fiaaaa, — Tbe  Hate  still  makes  building  grants  to  tbe  eocat 
ol  Iwo-lhiids  of  the  cost.  Such  grants  are  only  nude  to  what 
are  called  voted  schools,  Ihsi  is  to  say,  scbook  of  ^^^ 
which  the  premiies  arc  vested  In  tiuslecs  or  in  the  ^h«a^ 
commissioners  themselves.  Hie  state  further  pays  "^ 
in  the  case  ol  all  national  schoola  the  entire  cose  of  '^■^"^ 
mointensnce  except  only  the  npkeep  of  the  buildinf.  nad  iW 
provision  of  books  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  first  free  grrsnl. 

Afpainlmnil  and  Paymtnt  0/  TaclKTi. — For  the  pucpsie  tl 
pronwtioa  the  stale  through  its  Inspectors  undertake*  the  dtfy 
ol  classifying  the  Individual  teacbin  in  four  gradca,  parsafc 

Appointments  of  teachers  to  schools  are  made  by  Ihe  scboil 
managers  subject  to  the  af^rroval  of  the  commissionera.  Rigba 
of  dismisssl  are  reserved  to  tbe  local  manageis  aisd  also  to  ifar 
commissionera  independently.  Lsslfy,  the  teachers'  Mlaca 
are  now  paid  directly  by  the  state.  The  old  lyitcm  «l  paynB 
by  results  was  abandoned  In  ipoo,  and  tbe  teacher  ii  paid  U' 
a  hsed  salary  according  to  grade,  ib)  1  continued  food  Mnia 
salary  whkb  may  be  increased  Iriennially,   (r)   a  ^rritr* 

Comati  StIteoU- — In  addition  to  the  national  schooUlunHned 
as  above,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  anvent  oc  meass 
lery  schools  which  receive  capitation  grants  after  tbe  EagU 
plan,  hut  not  direct  salaries.  There  were  jofi  such  schooh* 
190S,  withan  average  attendance  of  70,00],  There  weicahati 
other  convent  or  monaslery  tchools  paid  by  pertooa)  salsii^ 
wiih  an  avenge  attendance  of  1 1,075. 

Se^Bcl  Aiundana  ami  Fra  £ifMali«it.~-7he  Iriab  Edocaiiii 
Act  iSqi  provided  lor  oompulsory  attendance  In  towni  and  ki 
the  adoption  ol  compuUion  in  othei  districts.  In  wirluc  of  ib 
finaixii]  KCtioDS  of  this  act.  which  provided  aa  IncimJ 
grant  for  talaiiea.  most  national  schools  hsve  become  Im. 

GcHrrai  Elrmndary-Sche^  Siaiinki.— Id  190S  ibc  avoir 
number  d  (cbidan  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  schoi^  *■■  7e«.oos 
and  the  avenge  daily  attendance  was  w*Mt.  or  6^-t\  a 
compared  with  the  number  on  the  roll*.  As  rtganb  iiliiiiM 
denomination,  74-41%  ol  the  scholars  on  the  roll)  tnn  Kona 
Calbolia;  li-iii  were  In  icbooli  attended  by  both  Khsm 
CgihoUcand  I^tesUnl  children  and  714%  in  Kbads  aitatM 
solely  by  Ronuui  Catholics  or  solely  by  ProteslantL  Tbe  und 
cipcndiluie  on  the  Khools  and  Icadiing  ttafla  was  £1,591^14 
of  which  £i,4Si,i]9i  equivalent  to  £>i'OL  3d.  per  icbalar.  n 
contributed  from  slate  gnnli.  and  £140,074,  cijuivalent  > 
ji.  gd.  per  KhoUr.  from  local  (1,4,  v«lBnt*ty)  uuites,  the  sM 
per  uhelar  from  all  sources  being  £3.  js. 

Trdinint  of  reocAerr.— Salaried  moniion  ut  fmptoytil  aj 
the  Irish  schools,  but.  unlike  Ihe  English  puiHl  teaclien.  *R  smI 
npliciliy  recognised  as  forming'  part  of  the  school  lUff.     Tlfll 

college  maintained  by  the  commissioners,  five  Roman  Calbiilj 
colleges,  and  one  college  in  connexion  with  the  PrMouM 
Episcopsl  Church  ol  Ireland.  Of  Ihe  scholars  in  Ihe  m 
naiional  college,  73011101311  were  Roman  CatboBca.  Theta 
number  of  tiudenta  in  training  was  11S9,  vti.  SI4 
women.  The  percentage  ol  trained  teichen  to  the  total  m 
dI  teachers  was  64-7.  A  special  training  college  lo 
lion  ol  teachers  in  Irish  has  been  recognised. 
One  of  the  chid  desiderata  in  Irish  educatio 
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ecmni  wrtluriUc*  doJins  silh  lecoeduy  cduatinii,  rii.  tbc 
latctOKdiKtc  EducaUon  Board  and  the  DepsfLment  lor  Agri- 
rim^l  "■Itux  ■'ul  Technical  Isslmction.  Tbc  lotamediale 
^  Board  adnuniiten  lunu  availabJe  uodcr  the  Inlei- 
ct  of  1S7S  Irom  the  Iroli  Church 
.      .  m  allocated  under  Itae  Local  Taulien 

Acl  itfO.  The  viceol  tbciyittmiatbeopinionoleducational 
Qperti  lica  ia  <be  tMaUAy  ablicitioa  to  award  gnala  on  the 
iwiltof  lui  individual  uamioatioa  ol  the  scholan.  Asaieiull 
of  the  vice-rtfal  coiBmi«ioa  oi  1S9S,  powti  «u  Uken  (0  intro- 
duca  isyitem  ol  scboat  inspectiun,  (boufh  not  la  diipciiK  with 
tbc  iodividual  «im  mini  lion  u  tbc  basla  for  the  ainiid  el  the 
gnolsi  Ihit  meuuR  el  refons  <rw  ultimaldy  canitd  out  in 
1909.    The  nuB  diMribuled  in  itwlt  |nnu  ii  about  £50,000 

Prior  to  tlu  AcriciUtnre  and  Technical  Inilructlon  (Ireland) 
Act  iA$9i  icience  and  art  granu  were  adminisiered  by  tlie 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  England ;  by  thia  acl  tbey  ivere 
tramfcrjed  to  iLe  ncv  Iriah  Department  for  Agriculture  and 

tn  iccondary  tcboola  in  reipect  oi  iciencc  and  art  teaching,  and 
manual  injiiuction  or  domeitic  economy.  Mcuurca  have  been 
taken  lot  the  co-ordioalioB  oI  ibc  dutiei  ot  ttie  Technical  Dcpul- 
meot  and  the  Ictciniedialc  Board,  and  the  impetua  given  to  ibe 
tAching  oi  eipetimental  >dcncc  by  grants  (or  tbe  erection  of 
laboratoriH  rcprcuoLa  a  rcfenn  of  undoubted  vnlue  for  higher 
education  in  Ireland,  eapcdaliy  when  coniidered  in  conneiion 
wilb  the  Enlistment  of  the  local  interest  of  the  technical  education 
comniitlees  in  the  intermediate  schools.  Nevcrtheles).  in  Ibe 
absence  of  a  refoim  of  the  results  lytiem  of  intirmcdlaie  Ecanta, 
the  ipcdal  lubtidiiing  of  idcnce  teadiing  has  tended  ta  put  an 
undue  pnauutD  upoti  thli  subject  to  tbe  deliimeat  of  the  rest 
of  the  cuTficuIuDi. 

Ireland  posKSses  no  such  lysten  ol  icholariUpi  for  assisting 
the  passage  of  scholars  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
school  as  England  enjoys  as  a  result  of  the  municipalization  of  tbe 
educational  system.  Nevetlhclcu,  Irish  children  as  a  (act  pau 
much  more  freely  Irom  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  scbool 
than  is  the  case  in  England  where  social  prejudices  art  stronger. 
The  schools  of  tbe  Christian  Brothers  an  ususUyoIganiied  in  two 
departments,  primary  and  intcrrcediaie,  and  thus  supply  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  populiiion  tbe  demand  for  the  cheap  type  of 
aecoDdatv  day  fchool  represented  by  the  municipal  schools  in 
England.  It  must  be  added  that  the  Irish  inlermediale  schools 
are  purely  denomlniLtLonal.  The  widespread  demand  (or  secondary 
education  among  the  people,  to  which  the  report  of  Messrs  Dale 
and  Stephens  bears  witness,  is  a  gratifying  (eatme  of  Irish  life, 
while  the  recent  cslabli^incnt(i$o3)ol  tbe  long-deferred  national 
anivenity,  and  the  perceptible  quickening  of  inlellcctual  interests 
throughout  the  country  in  connetion  with  the  Celtic  revival, 
pmnt  to  better  conditions  for highereducationandlothedevtlop- 
ment  o(  a  wider,  deeper  and  Inter,  because  more  national,  culture. 

I(  was  Jiutly  ohMTved  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  (Enty.  Bra.,  loth 
ed,  iivil.  p.  Sjs)  that "  the  public  provision  lor  the.educjtion  ol 
the  people  in  England  is  not  the  product  of  any  thmiy  or  plan 
formulated  beforehand  by  itatesmen  ot  phOosophets;  It  hat 
come  into  eiislcnce  through  a  long  course  of  eipcrimcnta, 
comproDilses,  Inditions,  successes,  failures  and  religious  con- 
trovetsiea.  What  Iia)  been  done  in  this  department  of  public 
pdicyli  the  resul  tint  of  many  diverse  forces  and  of  slow  evolution 
ftndgrovthiather  than  of  pure  purpose  and  well-defined  national 
nima.  It  has  been  eBected  in  diSercnt  degrees  by  philanthropy, 
by  private  enterprise,  by  religious  zeal,  by  ancient  universities 
nnd  endowed  foundations,  by  municipal  and  tocsl  eSart,  and  only 
toasmalleilentbylegislation.  The  genius— or  rather  character- 
istic habit — of  tbe  English  people  is  averse  from  the  philosophical 
■ystem,  and  isdisposed  to  regard  education,  not  as  a  sdence.^ut 
u  a  body  of  eipedienls  to  be  discovered  emj^rically  and  amended 
ftomUmc  to  time  as  occasionmay  requiie."  Clearly,  then,  the 
English  system  of  public  edncalioo,  as  it  results  from  successive 
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9  of  Ibe  admlnlstratkni  and  the  legMalUre,  It  oiie  which  can 
y  adequately  be  appredaled  in  the  light  of  an  historical 

iditions  by  which  they  were  defemnlned.  Hx  history  of  state 
icaiion  in  England  bcglna  tardily  te  1S31,  wh;n  alter  1 
leration  of  hesitation  and  controversy  a  beginning  was  made 
.  30  an  exceedingly  modest  scale  with  the  system  of  treosury 
grants  in  aid  of  elementary  scboots.  Tbe  diverse  forces  whiih 
were  at  that  date  at  Work  in  the  education  of  (he  nation  as  a 
whole,  retarding  auie  interference  and  marling  oat  the  limits 
within  which  it  waa  long  10  be  confined,  derive  tbelr  origin  from  t 

The  appttnticesbip  law*  of  Henry  VUL  contain  tbe  earilal 
ger^  of  stale  iaterference.  Thesa  Uwi  obliged  children  bctweea 
five  and  thirteen  yeoti  of  age  who  were  found  begging  or  Idle  to 
be  bound  apprentices  to  some  handicraft.    If  the  imr 


objeci 


eariy  tcgisjation  is  at  least  significabt  of  tl  . 
intimate  conneiion  that  eiists  between  populit  education  and 
industrial  and  economic  needs.  Yet  inlhesb^uigof  theeduc^ 
tional  system  the  original  influences  were  reh'gioui  ratbcr  tbaa 
economic; hence  tfaelmportanceolthecBnonsof  1604,  fOmmt 
which  secured  tbc  contml  of  education  to  the  Esiab-  mia» 
lished  Church.  This  ol  coune  was  no  novel  doctrine,  "■*>* 
but  merely  the  reaffirraaiion  by  the  Relbnned  Church  *'*"''*' 
ot  the  Catholic  Iiadiiien  el  teligioai  eidusivsneai, 
pieseDiing  itscll  to  the  mind  ef  cootemporariti  latfaet  aa  the 
recognition  of  a  national,  that  was  also  a  religious,  dmty  than  la 
the  assumption  ol  an  ecdeaiastlcal  privilege.  Whatever  mischief 
the  Tudor  statesmen  wrought  by  indiscriminate  deslructioo  ot 
chantries  and  other  foundations  which  combined  idueatlDDtt 
work  with  obsetvancei  that  the  new  religion  branded  as  auixr- 
Btitlons,  however  fat  the  English  Reformation  fell  short  irftb* 
organised  enthusiasm  for  populu  educalioa  and  culture  that 
marked  the  first  most  vigorous  and  consiructive  period  ol 
Lutheranism  in  Germany,  the  Protestant,  and  especially  tbe 
Puritan,  spirit  unquestionably  inspired  ■  considerable  volume  ef 
iikdivldual  educational  eHoit  during  the  latter  half  ef  the  i6tk 
and  the  £isl  half  of  the  17  th  centuries.  Here,  as  in  Germany, 
tbe  influence  of  the  Itefotmaiion  was  whoDy  on  the  side  el 
the  dead  languages  bebig  the  key  to  tlie  theological 


Iciming  a 

theological  age.    The  com 

systemcompleteln  itself  an 


a  Ibe  B 


ption  oi  elementary  education  as  > 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  mBSseaol 
tbe  people  was  unfamiliar  at  this  date.  The  earliest  elementary 
schools  were  pclUs  schools,  which  (as  the  name  Implies)  weiC 
reatly  preparatory  depariments  ol  Ihegnunmor-schocls.  Educa- 
tion in  lact  was  still  regarded  as  the  privilege  ol  an  Wie,  but, as  in 
tbc  middle  ages,  the  Hht  lor  whom  it  was  sought  to  provide  a 
ladder  to  the  university  by  means  of  the  endowed  Kboois  M 
numerously  founded  about  this  time  was  an  Hite  ol  intcllecl  and 
not  of  mere  wealth;  Ihe  class  feeling  which  became  so  maiked 
a  feature  of  English  higbec  education  was  ol  much  later  growth. 
Towardt  the  end  of  the  i}th  century  elementary  educalioa 
began  to  diHerentiate  Itself,  partly  by  way  of  reaction  against  the 
nnnaturol  classicism  of  tbe  preceding  age,  but  more  sd,  u 
especially  as  the  residt  of  the  growth  of  towns  and  the  thmrnrt' 
creation  of  a  considerable  industrial  population-  At  'O' 
the  close  of  tbe  cenlury  the  moral  evils  allendanl  upon  '*■"""•• 
Industriitisni  alarmed  tbe  rcligiouj  censcience  and  prompted  one 
ol  the  great  educational  raovemenu  ihat  stand  to  tbe  credit  ef 
the  natioail  church.  In  1A99  Dr  Bray  founded  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  movement  thereby 
initiated  may  be  traced  In  the  numerous  "charily"  or  "Bl>ia 
Coat  "  schools  scattered  plentifully  throughout  the  country  and 
cspcdafly  In  the  great  centres  of  population.  The  foundation  ol 
these  schools,  which  was  pushed  forward  with  vigottr  during  lb* 
early  yean  of  the  iSth  century,  represents  an  cneigellc  and  well- 
planned  attempt  to  cope  with  the  social  evil  of  poverty  by 
educational  means.  TheInstructionwaseteinenUry,tbeKholan 
were  cloihcd  as  well  as  taught  free,  and  tbc  schools  in  the  Cnl 
instance  were  supported  net  10  much  by  pcmti-_ 
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as  by. voLuatiry effort,  u  tint  vifh  this  movonWDt  thv  voluntAiy 
system  mty  be  uid  lo  make  fti  a[^Kuaiice,  Lully,  aU  these 
phiLanthropic  cfforti  were  Inipiied  by  ■  loUd  but  sober  piety 
DuturLdbyachurcli  whichctmeDeuerthinat  any  other  period 
oF  its  liisloT^  to  en^yiiig  the  undivided  alleeiBncc  of  the  people- 
Anot  her  notable  nuvenient  in  coniKxian  with  the  church  wai  one 
confined  to  Wala,  that  o[  the  Welsh  "  circulating  tchooli  " 
established  by  Griffith  Jonei  about  17J0,  ciHuitiing  ol  an  organ- 
ised staff  of  Kbooltnasten  who  went  round  teaching  adults  lo 
nad  Ihc  Bible  in  Welsh.  In  the  English  lural  parishes  the  com- 
panitive  religious  unanimity  favoured  Ihe  quiet  development 
of  elementacy  education  in  a  small  «ay  upon  less  ipecificalty 
religious  lines.  Nunienius  small  endovrnenis  for  the  element- 
ary educalion  of  poor  children  were  provided  by  well-to-do 
parisbionen;  indeed  lo  suchaneileot  did  the pcaciiceof  mailing 
charitable  (and  kigely  educational)  bequests  increase  ihal  the 
legislaluie  intervened  in  the  interest  of  pHvaie  inheritance  by 
reviving  the  lav  of  moilmain  in  an  act  ol  1736,  The  village 
acboolmasler  became  a  feature  of  nirel  life,  fiequtnily  enjoying 

even  directly  by  the  parishioner!  at  the  cost  of  the  tale  levied  by 
the  vestry,  but  more  often  aided  only  by  a  little  stipend  from  an 
endowment  for  teaching  poor  children,  and  eking  out  an  always 
scaniysubsisiencehyihefeesof  such  payuig  scholars.as  be  could 
succeed  in  gelling  together. 

Towards  Ihe  end  ol  the  igth  century  Ihe  emergency  al  Ihe 
industriai  revolution  evoked  a  fresh  religious  effort  upon  a  more 
Tk>  highly  organised  scale  in  the  shape  of  the  Sunday- 

Samtv''  Khod  movement,  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
»*— I  educational  contribution  of  the  Evangelical  revival 
■*■*""  Roben  Ralkes,  the  founder  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  established  his  first  Sunday  school  in  ijSi.  The  idea  of 
(he  Sunday  school  did  not  originale  with  Raikes^  among  earlier 
pioncen  in  this  5cM  were  John  Wesley,  who  held  Sunday  classes 
■t  Savannah  in  tjjj;  Theophilui  Lindsey  ai  Caltcrick  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yatkshiit,  about  i;6t);  Hannah  Ball  at  High 
Wycombe  in  1769;  and  Jeniiin  Morgan  near  Llanidloes  in 
(770.  Sunday  schools,  tao,  had  been  founded  In  England  by 
Joseph  Alleine,  the  Puritan  Falhct,  in  the  i7lh  century,  and 
In  Catholic  Italy  and  France  by  Si  Charles  Borromeo  and  Jean 
Baptiste  de  la  Salle  In  the  16th  and  i7ih  centuries  respcctivciy. 

Raikes  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Ihe  English  Sunday 
school.  The  peculiar  value  of  the  Sunday-school  system  in  its 
eariy  days  by  in  the  combinalion  ol  secular  with  religious 
cs  Ihe  school '-'^  —  ^^ j_..  _. 
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II  as  Sunday,  and  i 
c  to  Ihe  ptevalcni 


school  organizatioi 
teekontd  among  i 
agencies  both  of  re 
may  lend,  uc  ' 


nedayor 


1  increasingly  importan 
le  end  of  the  iSth  cenlury 
E  social  unrest  which  loll 

combined  tc 


levclopmenls 


'suit  of  til 


of  day  schools.  Unfortunately, 
the  revival  ol  Nonconformity  as 
gious  vitality  ol  the  Evangelical 


rAi^h  Hanoverianperiodanddivic 
"•'™"       hostile  camps.lo  which  clas! 

Bell  and  Joseph  Lancaster  and  Iheir 
opening  years  ol  the  i^lh  century  sc 
'"    ■         ■       ntiallyinlhe  form  ii 


e  idea  of  a  national 


upoa  a  voluDtuy 
originated.    The 


which    each   claimed   t 

into  a  national  contest  of  rival  principles  of  retigiatia  l^hchii^ 
Lancaster  aa  a  young  Quaker  schoolmaster,  confrtrntnl  «iib 
pupils  drawn  from  various  religious  bodies,  plannnl  bis  niEci« 
instruction  upon  the  lines  ol  doctrine  common  10  all  the  onbgte 
Christian  denominations.  Thus  he  is  the  father  of  tbc  ash- 
nominational  religious  leaching  which  later  foimed  Ibe  Eats 
of  Ihe  Cowper-Temple  compromise.  But  whereu  the  C<npei> 
Temple  clause  is  purely  negative  in  fonn  and  so  seems  10  fas 
lo  an  undogmaiic  religion,  (be  Lsncasierian  teachinf  wn 
essentially  positive  and  dogmatic  within  its  Gniti.  In  ilo) 
Mrs  Trimmer  opened  the  attack  upon  Lancaster's  system  will 
a  work  hearing  the  eiptenive  title  ol  .4  CiMi>ara;nw  Viiwe/Ik 
f/ca  Pin  ef  Ediualinn  prBrntltOti  h  Ur  Jetrpk  LnciuW 
anrf  oj  Oh  SyHtm  «/  CkihlinH  Imtndim  /niuM  by  nr  Fmt- 
JMm  !»  Ihi  inllhlim  ej  lie  yont  •nlmbm  ef  lie  EOoVuM 
C*iikA  in  Iki  Priniifla  of  Ikt  RrftrHuA  Kditio^  The  chmi 
as  a  whole  refused  to  co-operate  in  rcUgious  leaching  ntno  tbc 

and  his  Whig  and  Nonconfarmist  foUoning  not  mnefy  npca 


lion  of  Ih 


ing  should  bi  „ 

was  whether  the  clergy  ol  Ihe  Established  Church  were  to  contrel 
Ihc  national  education.  The  reli^ous  issue  wis  pnntilBmt  ii 
conneiion  with  Ihe  remarkable  attempt  al  legislation  made 
by  the  Whig  statesman  Mr  Whithread  in  his  Parochial  SduA 
Bill  of  1S07.  As  originally  intrtxiuced,  the  bill  proposed  to  make 
it  compulsory  on  parochial  vestries  to  levy  rates  fur  the  stlppon 
ol  schools  for  leaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Tk 
compulsory  provisions  were  dropped  in  the  House  of  Comoioin, 
but  the  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  mainly  on  the  ffMBd 
that  it  did  not  place  education  on  a  rell^ous  basis  or  suScieoll* 
secure  control  to  the  minisler  of  the  parish.' 

The  failure  of  Ihc  liberal  proposals  of  Whilbiead,  and  the 
strength  ol  the  Dissenting  opposition  lo  any  settlement  on  purdy 
church  lines  (such  as  thai  advocated  by  Bell  in  iSoS  -, 

lor  establishing  schools  under  the  control  of  tbe  Ummtt 
parochial  clergy),  rendered  recourse  to  voluntary  eHorl  i"*"<« 
inevitable.  In  iSoS  the  Royal  Lancasterian  Society  "'"' 
was  formed  lo  carry  on  the  work  ol  Lancaster,  the  nante  beiD( 
afterwards  changed,  owing  to  personal  difficulties  due  10  the 
wayward  character  ol  Lancaster,  lo  the  British  and  Foreiga 
School  Society.  In  Ihe  following  year  the  National  Society  (« 
Promoting  the  Education  ol  the  Poor  iti  the  Prindples  of  the 
Established  Church  throughout  England  and  Wales  wis  loused, 
with  Bell  as  its  supcrinicndcnL  In  volunlary  elfoit  on  a  fnnd 
scale  the  church  easily  out  distanced  her  opponetiis.  and  in  iSji 
Ihe  National  Society  wis  able  to  show  thai  there  were  in  all  o»o 
ij.ooo  schools  in  conneiion  with  the  church,  of  which  G470  wen 
both  day  and  Sunday  schools,  having  ■  total  atlendaiic*  ol 


The  rapid  dtveloptner 
no  doubt  greatly  (aciliti 
ing,  upon  which  Bell  ai 
Probably  ihe  first  idea 
to  teach  Ihe  younger  oi 


of  Ihe  voluntary  school  lysiem  w 
cd  by  the  monitorial  plan  of  l«( 
1  Lancaster  equally  relied.  _  ^ 
I  uliliting  the  older  pupils  ^^^|_| 

cnted  itself  independently 


Borough  Road  and  to 
plan  never  rested  upon  any  educational  theory^ 
ply  a  maktshilt,  a  rough-and-ready  eipedieni  la 
the  practical  difficulty  caused  by  the  dearth  of 
teachers.  Historically  it  is  important  as  the  pit 
cursor  al  Ihc  pupil-teacher  system  which  so  long  forined  the 
exclusive  basis  of  the  English  elementary  system. 

"       ■'  '      '  was   attempted  by 


iB   li 


I  he  procured  the  appointment  of  1 
]uiry  Inio  endowed  charities.  Th 
iiioD  lasted  for  Iwenly  years  and  Ici 
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to  the  nfoiDUIioD  d[  nuy  cue*  o(  *btuc  «  wule  of  wnllby 

cndowmcDU,  ud  tvemiuUy  lo  the  aubliihraeni  of  ibe  Clurity 

_  CoDUnUjion  iniSsj.    In  iSjo  Broughim  [oiroduced  i 

^^^"^    renuikable  biU  which  pntposed  to  make  the  magiitnln 

UAchcff  to  be  mcmben  oE  tbfl  Cburch  of  EngLud 
and  to  be  appoinied  upon  ■  certificate  from  the  psnxbial  dcrgy- 
mao,  and  on  rbe  oiher  hand  lo  prohibit  reli^ous  formuEarid  4nd 
to  confine  iclj^iu  irutmction  to  Bibie  rcadiog  wILboul  commeDl. 
Tbe  bill  natanlly  failKJ  Ihicnigb  the  opfxailun  of  the  Diueaicrs, 
kod  mved  osly  te  accentuate  the  nli^ia  ioiputc. 

In  iBji  (be  Whig  lavBiuiieBt  whkb  pUMd  the  Refonn  Bill 
placed  oD  ibe  EUiute*  *  mm  of  £10,000  foe  pubUc  educatioD, 

tliBi  iailiitiDi  the  lyMcm  of  tbs  aamul  gnat  voted  by 
5^"-'     paitiiDient  md  dlipenied  lUider  lesulitioni  fnined 

by  adminiftnlive  act.  Ilie  grant  of  tSji  was  ad- 
rainiileRd  by  the  treancy  and  not  by  ■  >pedal  depaitmenl, 
tinder  certain  condltiooi  laM  dowo  by  trewuiy  minute  of  August 
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In  iSjq  Lord  Melbourtw^  govenment  by  mEam  of  an  order 
In  conadl  catablbhed  a  upatate  education  ofiice  under  tbe  style 
-  j^jj^^i  of  Ibe  CoRiniTitee  of  Council  on  Educalkm,  and  the 
mtmitf  mm  voted  by  parliament  wai  incjeasnl  to  £y;/ooa. 
iriiii  Tbe  original  inlention  ol  the  gavemmenl  waa  to  «lab- 
"I**  tiah  ■  aiaie  normal  Kbool  or  ttalniBg  college  ai  the 
*''  fbundatJDi  of  a  natianal  lyilem  of  education.      Un- 

forttmatety  ihii  daign  had  to  be  abandoned  in  view  of  the 
teligkni  difficulty,  with  tbe  retult  (so  liulifnl  in  contnrveny 
at  the  preient  time)  that  tbe  training  of  etemenlary  leacben 
wai  left  In  private  hand)  and  became  a  (Irongbold  of  the  volun- 
Ivy  and  denominational  Intertatt.  In  view  of  tbe  limited 
RBurcei  placed  at  their  diapoal  by  parliament,  the  Committee 
of  Council  wen  at  fini  compelled  to  confine  their  aiditana  to 
c^tal  grant!  in  aid  of  tbe  provlaon  of  Khool  buUdinii,  but  fn 
tlK  dlilifbadon  of  the  money  three  Important  condlliona  wete 
•t  <Hic«  Imposed.  In  the  firal  place,  tbe  oonlinnlng  il^t  of 
in^ectioo  wai  teqoired  in  all  cue);  ncMdly,  promoien  were 
obliged  10  conform  to  a  fiied  itandard  of  Mractural  etfiderKy, 
^hirdlyi  tbe  building  moat  be  Kttlcd  up<»  IruMi  pennanently 
■ecudng  It  to  the  education  ol  poor  cblldreo. 

By  Ibe  minute  of  Auguit  10, 1S40,  tbe  Committee  of  CoBndl 
OMldnded  what  came  to  be  known  aa  the  concordat  with  the 
church.  Under  thia  minute  no  appointment  wai  to 
^■"f**  bi  made  of  any  perton  to  inspect  schools  In  connexion 
22^  with  the  Church  of  England  without  the  concurrence 
ol  the  archbbhop  of  the  province,  and,  what  seems 
Itill  more  extnonlinary  to  modem  ideas,  any  Hcb  appoint  menl 
was  lo  be  revoked  should  tbe  archbishop  at  any  time  withdraw 
fail  CODCnirence.  The  inspectors  wen  diorged  with  the  duty 
vi  inquctEng  nll^u^  teaching,  hut  under  instructions  to  be 
famed  by  the  atthbishop,  and  their  report)  wen  to  he  irans- 
mitled  in  duplkale  to  the  archbiriiop  and  the  bishop  f«  the 
iolomalion  of  these  antboritiea.  Further,  tlw  general  instruc- 
tions of  tbe  Committee  d  Oundl  themselves  were  to  he  com- 
muidcaled  to  tbe  aichbishop  before  being  Bnally  lanctiiiDed. 
The  march  of  eventa,  and  in  particular  the  altered  fiiuncial 
teUlions  between  the  stale  aitd  the  voluntary  managers  brought 
about  by  the  institution  of  maintenance  grants,  soon  rendered 
this  concordat  obsolete,  but  it  remains  historically  Important 
as  showing  how  at  the  oulael  the  denominalloiul  pdndple  was 
recognized  and  fostered  by  the  state. 

Among  the  first  acts  oi  the  Committee  of  Council  was  the 

piomnlgation  ol  a  set  of  model  trusts  deeds,  one  or  other  of  which 

applicanls  for  building  grants  wen  reciuired  to  adopt 

£12,        lot  Ibe  Kltkment  ol  their  school  premises.    The 

of  the  bte  to  purposes  of  education,  and  the  permanent  right  of 
fovenuDeoI  bupectiooi  it  must,  however,  be  poled  that  this 


M^t  was  generally  Gmited  in  teniB  to  the  inipect 

d  for  by  the  minute  of  August  10,  rS40.    A  com 
vas  not  obligatory,  and  indeed  was  only  offered 


unday  school  or  public  worship.    A  a 


«t  a  period  of  ilute  years, 
I  clauses  and  the  (lucstion  of 
eswhich  constiLuteda  fresh 


es  proved  to  be  of  little  pradrcnl  consequc 


,  which  had  Ibe  effect  of 


constiti^on  of  sutuloiy  bodies  of  louiKlatbD  managers.  The 
act  of  iQol  also  dealt  specifically  wilfa  two  other  points  arising 
upon  the  old  trust  deeds,  via,  the  coniiol  of  religious  instructioa 
and  Ibe  appeal  to  the  bishop  In  nligious  questions.  Special 
fadliiies  for  the  ooaveyaoce  of  land  for  school  purposes  were 
aSorded  to  limited  owners  by  the  School  Sites  Acta  of  1S41  and 
iohjequenl  years.  The  landed  gentry  responded  wiih  great 
public  spirit  to  tbe  call  thus  made  upon  their  generosity  Iqr  itae 
state,  with  the  result  that  Ibe  vast  majority  of  rural,  and  many 
urban,  parishes  were  freely  endowed  with  silo  lor  elemealary 

The  Grammar  Schools  Act  of  1840.  which  was  passed  10  deal 
with  tbe  case  of  the  decayed  "  grammar  "  [i.e.  dasjcal)  schools 
which  abounded  throughout  the  country,  belongs  10  the 
hJstotyoF  elementary  ratherthan  Bccondary  education.  ^JJJJ* 
It  exprrmly  empowered  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  Aann. 
the  endonmrni  was  intufficient  lor  a  datsical  school,  to 
substitute  tubjccis  of  useful  laming  analogous  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  original  trusts.  As  a  result  of  this  act  a  considerable 
number  of  ancient  endowments  were  reorganiied  so  as  to  afford 
an  improved  dementary  instead  of  an  inefficient  classical 
education,  and  the  schemes  made  under  the  act  constituted 
an  early,  but  not  very  succenful,  eiperiment  in  the  direclioci  of 
higher  elementaiy  schoob. 

In  1843  theCommitteeof  Council  dedded  to  nakegianls  la  ilj 
of  Ibe  erection  of  normal  schools  or  training  coUega 
in  conneiion  with  Ibe  Nallonal  Sodely  and  tbe  British    ^Jj^'"' 
and  Foreign  School  sodcties,  thus  marking  the  definite    ^^^ 
abandonment  of  tbe  provisian  ol  training  toUcgei  10 

In  ig4iS  an  ImpottantitepforwardswastakeB  httbefcoDda- 
lion  ol  Ibe  pupH-leacher  system.  The  regulations  of  tUi  year 
inaugurated  annual  maintenance  granla  in  the  form  Dl  _ 
stipends  for  apprenticed  pupil  teachers  receiving  a  ^^ 
prescribed  course  of  Inslmction  under  Ibe  head  teacher,  ^miim. 
and  a  lower  grade  of  nlpendiary  monitors  In  achoob 
where  such  inii  ruction  could  not  be  provided.  ThcM  rcfuhtiora 
inaugurated  the  system  of  Queen's  Scholanbi|M  to  asiisl  pupil 
tcschers  to  proceed  to  a  Iraim'ng  college;  tbey  alto  ettabUtbed 
capitation  grants  for  the  support  of  sudi  callc(e>,  and  amiua] 


3m  £r;  to  £jo  In  aid  of  tbe  salary  of  every  trained  teacher 

^ployed.    Provision  was  at  (he  tame  time  made  fat  nliring 

rnrions  10  elementary  teachers 

Down  to  rS47  slate  aid  was  confined  to  two  rell^ous  categorlei 

schoob:  thoac  giving  specifically  Churdi  of  England  leachiDg, 

id  those  in  conneiion  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
School   Society  ^ng  simple  Bible   leaching.    To^TJSl!" 


[Ktate  the  recognition  of  other  denomin 
schools  the  Committee  of  Council  bi  1S47  ii 
minote  dispensing  schools  not  connected  wl 
Ejtablrriied  Church  from  inquiries  concemin 


ionai^ 


xiate  a  kind  of  cOBcoidat  with 
d  Ibe  Roman  CaiboUc  deed  wai 
imibr  to  that  wUtb  had  utaan 


EDUCATION 


with  tbe  Nitioiul  Sochtf,  as  ta  tbe  figbts  ol  caloiuticBl 

■uthonly.  Jcwbb  schoob  nctivcd  recoEnition  in  iSji  upon 
condilion  that  the  Scriptures  ot  tbe  Old  Totauieal  should  be 
daily  nad  iD  them. 

During  the  middle  ycATS  oF  the  century  vuioul  uniucccuFut 
kflislative  attempla  were  made  to  alibUih  a  luliooal  system  of 
^^  clemcntaTy  scbools  upon  the  tnsjs  ot  rate-aid.    These 

Jj2^  attempts  began  with  iheeducilianclautesol  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Factory  Bill  of  1R41,  and  were  renewed  in  a 
tettes  of  bills  from  l8sj  to  1857,  of  which  one  set  was  introduced 
by  Lord  John  Russell  on  behiU  oI  the  Whig  government,  whilst 
HtecDnd  was  promoted  by  an  organization  caUed  the  Manchester 
and  Salferd  Committee  on  Education,  in  the  deoominational 
interest, andithlrdietby an oTganiiatiao  ailed  ihc  Lancashire 
(afterwards  theN»tiooal)PublicSchools  Association ,  i  n  ihesecular 
Interest.  Ilie  only  one  of  these  attempts  which  calls  for  notice 
bert  te  tbe  bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  (called  the 
Borough  Bill,  on  account  ot  its  bdng  restricted  to  municipal 
boroughs}  in  18  jj ,  and  loiming  parlof  a  comprehensive  scbciae  of 
legislative  and  administrative  relonn  of  which  a  porlioo  waa 
actually  catried  inlocffect.  Thehillasa  measure  for  elementary 
education  waa  tupplerrKnted  by  an  adminisli  '' 


prised  I 


.    Thego 


;  with  tbe  ad  ministrali 
ihich  took  shape  as  the  Charitable  Trusts  fi 
tioa  o(  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ,  ai 
ipon  the  lines  recom  mendcdhytheOxfordan 
lioni.  The  Borough  Bill  left  it  optional  with  n 


commiKee,  one  half  ol  whose  memben  might  be  non-mcmbcn  of 
(he  council.  Tbe  school  committn  not  merely  given  power  to 
assist  ensting  voluntary  schools  out  of  the  rales.  No  provision 
was  made  (or  public  control  beyond  the  requirement  of  audit: 
the  sole  condition  a*  to  religious  instriKtioa  WHS  the  acceptance  ol 

The  failure  of  the  Borough  Bill  did  not  affect  the  new  system  o( 
capitation  grants  wbicb  was  Introduced  by  minute  ol  tbe  Com- 
^^^^  mittee  of  Council  dated  April  j.  1853.  These  grant* 
rjjjjjj^  werefiied  at  a  icalevatying  fromjs.  to  6s.  per  head, 
payable  upon  certain  conditions,  of  which  the  meet 
fmponanl  were  that  the  school  must  be  under  a  ccriifi- 
caied  teacher,  and  that  t 


urths  ol  the  childrei 


several  fresh  bills  introduced  in  iSss  by  tbe  government,  tbe 
cburcb  parly  and  the  scfuUr  parly  respectively  amplilying  the 
proposals  previously  brought  loivard,  the  capitation  giant  was, 
by  minute  of  January  '6,  iSjA,  <i  tended  to  urban  areas.  As  in 
the  case  of  all  tbe  early  gnuits,  the  regulations  governing  the 
distribution  of  tbe  capitation  granta  were  fraiDed  upon  the 
principle  that  lubveotioai  of  public  money  muat  be  met  by  local 
funds  derived  from  voluntary  contributions,  endowmenia  and 
icboot  fees;  thus  the  basis  of  the  denominational  system  as 
foateredby  the  slateat  this  stage  wasone  of  financial  parlnenhip. 
In  lgj6  a  purely  adminiltnitive  bill  was  passed,  establishing 
tbe  office  of  vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  Council 

Im""'     ^*  '''*  *""'  ''""' ''"  ^™cc  and  Art  Depaiunenl 
was  transfened  from  the  Boaid  of  Trade  to  the  Com- 
ndllceof  CouticQ. 

The  progress  of  ilale-aided  educatioD  during  Uiia  period  may 
be  measured  by  the  increase  ol  the  annua!  pariiaraentary  grant. 


which  n 


ii30«KiiniSjotoiio. 


I  iSt», 


,Mmmu^     ~  -  -  -'■  £39*.o«>  in  i8ss.  and  U^iAlo  in 

iMa,  tSjS.    This  eipansion  was  viewed  with  misgiving 

by  the  friends  of  the  denominational  system,  and  by 
the  strong  individualist  school  of  that  day,  who  upon  wider 
ground)  dung  to  the  old  ideal  of  voluntary  initiative.  These 
•ectiona  combined  with  the  advocates  ol  further  state  intervca- 
lion  to  [vess  lor  a  commiauon  of  inquiry,  and  at  the  instance  of 
Sit  John   Pahington   (the  eminent  Conservative  educationist 


prival 


ginve  dclccu  cevealM, 
imcs "  and    odwn.  the 


striking  tiihuie  to  the  atetUng  qualities  of  self-help  and  R 
earnestness  which  were  so  characteristic  ol  the  early  Vktotiai 
period.  It  was  ftnmd  that  in  round  nunben  about  ■,5De,a« 
children  were  attending  day  schools,  the  proportion  to  pofmla  tic* 
being  i  in  7,  as  compared  with  i  in  g  m  Fiance,  i  in  B  in  Holland. 
and  I  in  6  In  Pruasia,  where  education  was  compidaory.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  thii  number  only  1,^75,000  were  in  public  xboob 
of  all  Idnds,  only  1,100,000  In  schools  liaUe  to  iupeclion,  and 
917,000  in  schools  receiving  annual  grant.  The  result  was  ihal 
only  one  child  in  every  twenty  was  attending  a  scfaool  vba« 
efficiency  could  be  in  any  way  guaranteed  1^  tbe  st^tt  la 
the  constructive  portion  of  their  worli  the  commeDis  and  recoa- 
mendations  of  the  commissioners  reflected  the  prevailiiw  per- 
plciily  ol  the  public  mind.  A  coulstsnl  itKfivjduaHalic  minoniy 
considered  that  theannualgrani  should  be  withdrawn  allo^eiWr, 
and  that  any  further  state  aid  diould  he  confined  to  biiildii^ 
grants,  wbicb  tbey  would  concede  not  as  desirable  in  tbentscl^u 
butas  necessitated  outofconiidcrationsoTfaimeas  10  the  pariiba 

body  rejected  free  and  compulsory  education  in  view  at  the 
religious  difficulty  and  upon  general  gioundl  of  individualislit 
principle.  Of  the  rciigioua  difficulty  itself  the  commisaioDtn 
had  snme  wise  words  to  say  which  hold  good  in  — iNtnnrr  at  1^ 
present  tinte.  In  thdrjudgment  the  considerable  evidence  thry 
hod  amassed  conclusively  proved  that  tbe  leligiout  diSinlij 
originated  with  the  managera,  promoiera  and  organiaera  of  tbe 
schools,  and  not  with  the  parents  themselves;  yet  tbe  tndiScrest 
orcomparativdy  passive  altitude  of  the  people  BOwiKBataially 
diminisbcd  the  practical  difficulty  of  introduciaiftcoiiiprebaiBVt 
system,  since  It  was  not  with  the  body  of  tbe  people  but  with 
the  foundeti  and  supporters  of  schools  that  kgiUaton  nuy 
always  have  to  deal.  In  view  ol  the  solution  Bdoptol  in  i«oi 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Newcastle  Commiisioiketa  di£bcr- 
alcly  rejected  the  pati6h  a)  unfit  to  be  taken  as  the  imii  e( 
elementary  education  upon  the  ground  that  raanagemeol  by 
parochial  ratepayon  must  tend  to  be  illiberal  and  niggardly. 
bent  upon  economy  of  the  rata  10  the  detrimeot  of  educationat 
irdingly  they  recommended  the  coastiiBtiiB  dt 


eds  originate  with  quart 
L'y  a  rule  lor  the  aid  ol  ex 
The  one  definite  aduevei 
ts  the  famous  syalem  of  paymes: 


tdted  a  keener  and  m  _ 

controversy  than  any  other  measure  of  a  purdy  J'J^^ 
educational  character.    Impressed  by  the  defect)  of 
the  eiiiting  teaching,  the  commissicmets  reported  that  then 
was  only  one  way  of  securing  eSciency,  and  that  was  to  institute 

child  in  every  school  to  which  grants  were  to  be  paid,  with  llic 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  indispensable  e^eDaents  Vt 
knowledge  were  thoioughly  acquired,  antl  to  make  tbe  proapecu 
and  position  ol  the  teacher  dependent  to  a  considerable  eitiW 

hoped  to  counteract  what  appeared  to  them  la  be  the  cryiif 
defect  of  the  oisting  training  college  systEDi,  vii.  that  it  teodd 
mainly  to  adapt  the  young  tcboolmasler  to  advance  his  hi^ier, 
rather  than  to  tbtncpughly  ground  his  junior,  pupils.  Thr) 
recognized  that  to  raise  the  chaiacler  of  the  children.  boA 
'  intellectually,  was  and  must  always  be  tbe  hlfhed 


urn  of  educ^ 
his  by  any  ph 


d  they 


ir  Iroj 


nation  into  the  mor 
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xnlnalionl.    On 


woik  ol  denntur  cdncatlos,  ite  radfaig,  mMig  ud  iriih- 
■netlcotyaunicbUilmii  but  Ibey  tboui^t  tlwt  tbe  inpoiUBc* 
«il  thlf  tninuif,  which  mi>t  be  the  [oimdiiioB  of  ill  othar 
IMcUng,  but  b«i  lost  light  ol,  and  tb«l  then  wu  juRict  ia  the 
common  complunt  thit  while  i  Ibutth  of  tbe  acholu*  vtR 
ttaUj  iMight,  ttan«-lauilhi>lle[  tovliig  Kbaai  tergoi  tvaytbaig 
tbey  bad  hanil  then. 

Mr  Lom  (I.onl  Shecbmokc)  u  rloe^RiidcM  o(  the  CoBunittte 
«f  C(niiidlCiSS9-i^)ulc4iIed  Uiciyiteni<ifp«ymeDlbyrau1U 
^  _  ,  fat  whit  becunc  lamoua  In  hiiUiiy  u  the  Reviacd  Code, 
fUr  'wxd  ^  >*>'  "*  "  ""^  htauit  il  vu  ■  rrvition 
oi  Ibe  rnhmto  ud  mublioiu  of  the  ConunillH  cf 
Coundl,  wlikh  were  6nt  coUectod  and  isnied  hi  the  form  ol  i 
codetaiMo.  llieKevlialCodeiinnFidcdtorlhipsrnicntafi 
granl  ol  4s.  DpM  the  old  pifadple  and  1  fiutber  pint  el  not 
nDnthEnSi.up<mtberaiiltof«ani[iHtiim.  MrLoredecUred 
of  the  lyslem  in  the  Hoiue  of  Conimoni  that  "  if  it  wu  cosily 
It  should  at  leaat  be  efficient;  and  if  it  wai  neSicicnt  it  thould 
It  leait  be  cheap."  In  fact,  it  pnved  to  be  cheap ;  the  gnni 
fell  from  £3i3.4«>  b)  iMi  to  t^i^fico  in  1865.  The  upholdcn 
of  the  eitiling  system  denounced  the  Rwited  Code  »  an  un- 
deserved slight  upon  the  volunlaiy 
breach  ol  faith  with  the  gieai  retlj 
purely  educational  grounds,  which 
capitulated,  It  was  at  ant«  viewed  with  mii^vbig  by  many 
aalboriticl.  including  Matthew  Anwld.  'ni  nwct  objedionl, 
Eome  modiltcations  were  Introduced  in  the  code  under  the 
Conservative  govemmew  it  iMj.  The  syateni  of  paying  grant 
upon  the  result  ol  hidlviduil  euBtiaatioB  of  the  icbatan  wni  not 
gnallr  ibdishtd  till  igo^. 

The  yean  immedfatcly  preceding  1870  were  occupied  with 
discuuioD  and  pnparaticRi  for  the  grat  leglsbtive  meaiuFc  lor 
-  -  which  the  lime  mis  now  felt  to  have  arrived.  Good 
l^fX.    workwasdanelnthisdIrectionbylheSelectCDmniltlee 

•"JSJJ"  John  Pakinglon  presided.  For  reasons  connected 
'"'''•  vfiii  the  political  stuilion  ol  the  moment  this  com- 
miltec  never  repoited,  but  the  minutes  ol  evidence  and  the 
draft  report  prepared  by  Sir  John  Paklnglon  contained 
much  valuable  material  in  the  way  ol  crlthlsm  ol  the  evtllng 
system  and  fuggntion  lor  Ihc  cDmbigsetlkmenl;  in  pankvhr 
the  draft  report  inshied  upon  the  inevitoblencs*  of  an  edeciiion 
rate.  In  IMS  the  ConKrvalivc  govermnenl  brought  in,  but  did 
not  proceed  with,  an  educalisn  UU  dclibrnlely  discarding  the 
principleol  rate-lid  on  the  ground  Ihal  It  vniuld  destroy  voiunUry 
contributions  and  gradually  starve  mrt  the  denominational 
Khooh.  In  ia6T  and  again  In  iMS  hit  Bruce  (altcmnh  Lord 
Abrnlart),  Mr  W.  E.  Forsler  and  Mr  Algernon  Egctlon  Intro- 
duccd  a  bill  whrch  Formed  the  basis  of  the  rneaiure  of  1870.  As 
redrafted  in  i36B  the  bill  of  Mr  Bruce  and  his  and  jutora  proposed 
■  universal  system  ol  munidpal  and  parochial  rating  with 
liberty  lor  voluntary  schools  10  unite  themsel 


n  Iheir 


subj-ctl 


, _..      The  bin  alio  proposed  to 

ernpowcr  town  conndh  to  coopt  oulsidert  upon  Ihclr  education 
committees.  '  Thus  bolh  In  the  principle  of  co-optation  and  in 
the  ettrnslon  of  rale  aid  to  schools  not  under  pubHc  conlrol 
the  bW  of  these  Liberal  statesmen  hi  1S68  anticipated  certain 
conliovcited  leatures  o(  Mr  BatloiiT's  Education  Act  of  1901, 
Inlhemeanlimejnihe  country  theEducalionLeagifr,  originated 
It  Birmingham,  was  cirtyirg  on  a  propaganda  in  favour  of  free 
lecularschoob.Bhttst  ihe  Education  Union,  formed  tocountencl 
the  iikAuence  ol  the  league,  urged  a  settlement  upon  the  oM 
lines.  As  a  concession  to  the  popular  ferling  aEalnst  secularism, 
the  league  proposed  to  allow  BiWe  reading  without  doctrinal 
eipositloR.  Thus  opinion  was  sufficiently  locussed  to  enable 
Mr  Gladstone's  administration  in  tS7o  (0  undertake  Ihe  com- 
prtheusive  measure  of  educational  Mionn  for  which  the  countiy 
had  had  to  wait  so  long. 

-  The  Elementary  Education  Act  ol  1S70  bore  hi  every  respect 
the  marksol  compromise.  As  Mr  Forsler  explained  in  Introduc- 
ing the  bnL  the  object  of  lb*  government  was  "  1>  coispleta 


defined  by  the  act,  or  other  schools  giving  efBcienl  ud  luitaEh 
elementary  educatkin.  Tlie  definiUaa  of  pnbUe  elementary 
school  contained  in  sectioo  7  of  the  act  b  itlll  In  Inoa.  Shortly, 
a  pubUc  denKBtaty  tcbool  a  a  aduwl  lubitct  lo  t,  contcicncc 
clause  eniiiUng  aclKilan  to  complcle  aieBipIioD  from  all  rellgioua 
inuruetlon  and  obacnanra  whataoevet.  Any  tiUgimii  b 
lion  or  ohaeivanca  'a  Ibe  idwo)  muM  ' 

or  Ibe  end  of  Ihe  school  mcttteg.  Thcacbool  muM  ales  be  opcB 
•c  all  timet  lo  the  goveiDBMSt  inipcctoii  and  nuit  ba  conducted 
in  acr<irdanc«  with  Ihe  coadHloM  requited  (0  be  fuUUtd  In  order 
toobtabianannual  parliamenluy  grant  la  lb*  itint  eaaosikn 
an  ireponani  change  was  made  in  the  oondltioin  et  iDapactton 
by  declaring  that  it  ibonld  be  no  part  ol  Ibe  dutlet  of  iha  hi- 
■pector  M  loqutre  hiio  religlotii  lutnicllon,  whilst  a  later  section 
ol  the  act  piovided  that  no  parUamenlaiy  graat  ihouM  be  made 
In  reipcct  of  any  icli^ous  Instmcllon. 

Three  important  changes  were  made  hi  the  meaaon  during 
Ki  passage  through  parliamtnl.  As  at  firat  proposed,  (1}  ib« 
school  boards  wen  not  to  he  directly  elected  by  the  talepayett, 
but  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  town  council  or  Ihe  vetiry. 
(>)  These  nominated  boanli  srere  empowered  either  to  provkM 
schools  Ihcmsclvea  or  to  aasnt  existing  public  eleneniaiy 
schools,  provided  that  such  aSHXlaoce  Was  granted  on  equal 
terms  lo  all  such  tchoob,  upon  conditions  lo  be  approved  by  ih« 
Education  Department.    Tims  the  school  board,  if  II  eiettlsed 

obliged  to  assist  all  or  none,  (j)  With  regard  lo  its  own  arfiools, 
Ihe  school  board  was  to  settle  the  form  of  religions  instraclion. 
These  proposals  raised  serious  oppoiflion  In  the  countiy,  and 
when  Ihe  committee  stage  of  the  bill  was  reached  two  funda- 
mental changes  were  made  in  the  poMcy  of  ihe  bHI,  In  the  first 
place,  as  hfr  Cfadtlone  put  it,  the  government  had  deddcd 
"  to  sever  altogether  the  tie  between  ihe  kical  board  and  lb* 
voluntary  schools."  In  h'eu  ol  the  suggested  nie-aid  they 
proposed  an  inaeased  gram  Irom  the  tirasury,  that  is  to  say, 
the  voluntary  sdioob  were  left  standing  ai  state-aided  schools 
jnder  prlrale  management,  aide  by  tide  with  Ihe  new  rato- 
lUppcrted  schools. 

Nenl,  Ihe  character  of  Iha  reHglDas  bislradlon  In  the  board 

ichools  was  detomlned  upon  an  ondenomlnaltonal  basis  by  a 

provision  which  has  become  known  to  hisloty  after 

the  name  of  its  author,  then  Mr  Cowper-Teraple,     <*•»•»• 

he  Cowpcr-Ttmple  clause  (section  14  of  Ihe  act),     ^^ 

■cling  that  "no  rehgious  catechism  or  religious 

nulary  whidi  is  distinctive  ol  any  particular  dcnomlnallon 

II  be  taught  In  the  school."    The  dauw  was  not  intended 

:iclude  doctrinal  eipoiitio  ■  ■    ■    - 


^iybel. 


id  the  V 


iddeno 


would 


r  Ihe  Bible  read  without  note  or  comment.     The  Apoftles' 

d  as  a  symbol  common  lo  all  dmominalions  ol  Christiana 

held  by  Mr  Foisler  (at  Ihc  suggestion  of  Me  Gbdslone) 

o  be  deluded  under  the  Cowpei-Tcmple  cbuse.    The  mull 

the  establishment  in  Ihe  schools,  upon  Ihe  lines  laid  don-n- 

by  Joseph  Lanca!ter  at  the  beginning  ol  the  igth  cenluiy,  ol 

may  be  termed  Ihe  common  Protestantism  of  Ihe  English 

1;    and  though  Mr  Dismcii  urged  Ihal  a  religion  without 

farmularies  was  in  fact  a  new  religion,  and  that  In  leaving  ils 

position  to  the  teachcn  we  were  crtsiing  a  new  sacerdotal 

iss,  the  Cowpcr.Templc  compromise,  notwiihslandini!  ils  io- 

reni  want  of  logic,  stood  Ihe  lest  ol  ciperrcnce  for  more  than 

^neraiion  against  Ihc  consistent  denominatkmalisls  on  the  one 

hand  and  the  parly  of  secular  education  on  Ihe  other,     ft  I* 

iportanl  lo  observe  Ihal  the  act  ol  1870  left  tfc»  giving  nl 
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nllgioai  inttiuctioD,  wbMber  h  voIunUry  tdiocl)  [in  arhich  itt 
fau^siaa  mig)A  be  '—•—*  u  of  courw}  ot  in  baud  (chooli, 
purely  pemiiiiive.  la  pnctice  it  «u  only  in  Wild  ilut  kJhi«1 
boudi  inilol  llMOudva  to  my  euon  ol  the  lilxrty  to  ilsuia 
from  giving  relifioiu  Inttructiaa.  and  this  companiive  Kcuiariim 
of  Wakt  cerulnly  argued  do  lack  ol  leligious  liJe  anong  the 

■Hm  third  dunsc  in  the  bill  wu-the  tnbsUtutloii  ol  the  od  iIm 
kIwoI  bard  far  the  municiiMllr  (ppointed  board  otigiiully 
propoied,  ■  chu(e  Hhich  commended  itsell  in  vie*  of  ihe  >pedil 
difficutly  presoited  by  tbe  caie  of  London.  Theee  boanlt  weie 
elected  by  the  lyitem  of  cumulilive  volXog  under  which  euh 
elector  hid  u  many  vota  u  there  •reie  oudiditti  (a  tie  elected, 
with  liberty  to  give  all  his  votesto  one  candidate  otto  distribute 
themunong>tthecBndidnlciufaelhoii|^(Gt.  Thit  (yttem  wu 
Diuch  criticiicd  u  being  unduly  fivourable  to  nunoritie*,  whoH 
repreienlalian  it  wu  devtied  to  KOirE;  il  continued,  Eumver, 
until  the  lupeneiuon  ol  Ihe  uf  Am  lulhoriiia  by  conmitiee* 
of  the  county  and  urtiui  ceuictli  unda  Ihe  act  of  i«oi. 

School  boirdi  vere  empowertd  not  only  to  acquire  •Iiei  for 
icbooU  Doder  powen  of  rompulaory  purchase,  but  also  to  take 
Iraiufert  of  euitlng  voluntary  achooJi  from  their  man 
The  lection  which  enables  managcn  to  (lanifM  icboola 
ichool  board  or  local  education  auihoWly  for  tbe  pstpoie  ol 
board  or  council  ichoola  treed  (mm  religknu  tniau  unquestion- 
ably nurhi  an  important  inroad  by  ibe  state  upon  Ihe  sanctity 
of  trusts.  Thus  though  tbe  act  of  1870  did  not  itself  lotioducc 
the  princ^e  of  compulioty  transfer,  It  formed  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  proposals  in  this  direction  which  were  the  basis  ol 
the  unsuccessful  bills  oi  ipctaDd  igoiL  Theacl  of  iSrodid  not 
bitroduce  ellber  direct  compulsory  attendance  or  free  education, 
but  it  i«li  a  distinct  step  forward  in  each  direction  by  enabling 
Kbool  boards  to  frame  by-laws  tendering  attendance  compulsory, 
and  also  (0  pay  the  school  fees  in  tbe  case  of  poverty  of  the  parenl. 

The  policy  of  camproreise  between  tbe  two  systems  of  volun- 
tary and  rate-established  schools  waacaiiied  out  in  the  provisions 
relating  I0  the  future  supply  of  schools.  On  tbe  one  hand, 
building  grants  were  continued  temporarily  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  applied  (aa  voluntary  manageti  alone  could  apply) 
before  Ibe  jist  of  December  iSie.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the 
Education  Department  was  antbori«d  to  refuse  parliamentary 
grants  to  scboolt  etablishcd  in  school  board  diairicts  after  the 
paising  of  the  act  if  they  theughl  such  scboola  unnecestaiy. 

The  following  figures  are  ot  interest  as  thowing  the  progress 
made  under  the  act  of  1E70.  tn  the  year  1S70  there  was  accom- 
f,m„„  modstioD  in  inspected  day  schools  Tor  about  i,aDa,«» 
H^wit*  children)  the  average  attendance  waa  i,i6!l,aoe,  and 
■g*'  the  number  on  the  books  about  i,soo,ooa.  It  was 
'^  oomputed,  however,  that  there  were,  eidusive  of  the 

wcH-to-do  classes,  at  least  i, 100,000  chlldnn  who  attended  no 
ichool  at  all  01  schools  not  under  inspectloa.  lo  1876  accom- 
modation had  been  provided  for  nearly  3,500,000,  and  of 
the  i,jao,Doo  now  places  iMarty  two-thirds  were  provided  by 

'kutary  agendea.    "  Thtae  yoluntaiy  agencies,"  says  Sir  H. 


Craik,  "  had  le 


D  aid  for 


Kbools  they  had  buUt,  tbe  grants  defraying  about  one-fifth  of 
(be  cost  of  tbe  aided  schools."  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of 
■chooi  braids  was  rapid  and  rontinuona,  notwithstanding  the 
permissiva  character  of  the  act  and  the  strenuous  eSorts  of 
the  vohintarylsti  to  keep  pace  with  tbe  new  demands.  In  187s, 
9,700,000  of  tbo  population  wace  under  school  braids,  and  of , 
these  8,141,000  wen  under  by-lawi;  in  iSifi  the  numben  were 
respectively  11,500^000  and  10,400,000.  In  Iba  same  period 
the  annual  grant*  Increased  from  lS^,a>a  in  1870 10  £1,000,000 
in  1876. 

The  development  evidenced  by  the  above  figure*,  and  in 
particular  the  (act  that  51%  ot  the  population  were  sub>ect  to 
by-law»,  nablcd  Mr  Disraeli's  government  in  1B71S  to 
]S!.  take  a  notable  slcp  forwaidin  tbe  direction  ol  universal 

direct  compulsion.  The  act  of  1876  embodied  the 
decUralion  that "  it  shall  be  Ihe  duty  of  tbe  paitni  of  every  child 
K>  cauao  (uch  child  to  tecdvo  tttani  «leaienlaiy  iMtructkia  la 


reading,  vritioc  and  arithmetic,  and  II 

perform  neb  duly  be  shall  be  liable  t 

a*  are  provided  by  the  Act ";  neat 

lialile  to  a  penalty  who  took  into  hi*      .    . 

the  age  of  ten  years,  or  a  child  between  tbe  a__ 

loutteen  yon  who  lud  not  obtained  tbe  rtquiml  a 

proficiency  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  or  1 

at  a  aitlGcd  effickal  ichooL  In  order  is  ooagBi 
lery  for  compulsion,  tbe  act  directed  that,  in  e») 
ere  there  waa  no  school  board,  a  scbcol  aiUBdiu 
should  be  appointed  by  tlie  local  autbarily.  T^ 
school  attendance,  resting  i^nn  this  *itd  sabaeqai^ 
complicated  and  in  soioe  detaib  obocnie.  Tk 
subject  was  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  an  int 
committee  in  1909,  who  recnmmesded  the  a 
partial  oemplicois  permitted,  and  tbe  nhiag  ol  the  agi  » 
eumpiion  to  ij- 

lo  iSSa  Mr  Mundella,  ai  irice-prcaidetit  of  Ihe  COmca  in  Xi 
Cladstooe's  administration,  passed  a  short  act  which  mile  ib 
framing  ot  by-bws  oompulaaiyuponscbaolboardaaul 
school  allenilance  committees,  thus  completing  tbe         ^^ 
system  of  univcnal  direct  compulsion.    Under  the  acta 
ot  1876  and  1880  Ibeavetage  attendance  increased  from  1,000,01: 

percentage  to  populatlw,  806  in  1876,  q-6a  in  187S,  and  tirW 
in  1S81.  In  Ihe  last-mentioned  year  the  annual  grant  lov  k 
£1,100,000,  having  more  than  doubled  in  Ihe  decade. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  sSSo  \ii 
education  question  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  The  cDoaiiy  « 
now  posscSKd  of  a  national  system  of  eteaentary  n.  1  1. 
education,  in  the  sense  that  provision  was  made  tor  aaiw 
the  supply  of  elGcIent  schools  and  for  compulaory  f*^ 
attendance.  Tbe  question  ot  tree  education  waa  ***** 
brought  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  by  tbB>di^>iiiiail 
universal  compulsion,  but  as  yet  it  was  advocated  only  by  a  smiZ 
potilical  group  of  pronoun^  collectivisl  teadcacits.  WUU 
o[union  was  miluring  on  Ibis  topic,  there  began  to  fone  iin^ 
upon  the  public  mind  tbe  vaatly  more  difficult  peoblcoi  tt 
combining  tbe  two  systems  of  voluntary,  deotHmDatuaal,  stale- 
aided  schools  on  the  oiie  hand,  and  public,  undcrkomiaaliiviL 
rate-supported  schools  on  the  other.  From  the  derKui^natiovb 
point  ol  view  the  problem  presented  itself  as  that  of  a  burden 
imposad  and  a  danger  threatened  in  ever-incnaanig  desrei  by  Ibi 
competition  of  the  board  schools,  a  competitioa  that  waa  fdt  n 
so  much  by  direct  rivalry  of  scbool  with  sd 
the  steady  raising  of  Ihe  standard  of  effide 
buildings,  equipment,  sakries  of  teachers  and  educatioaJ 
attainment  which  Inevitably  rcaulted  IroB  the  establialuiieni  at 
aiithoiilies  with  powtr  to  draw  upon  the  ratea.  On  the  otba 
hand,  from  the  purely  educational  point  of  view,  it  nsiecnilLi: 

the  dual  system  tended  in  practice  li .    .     . 

inevitable  re        '  '        " 


In  iSii  a  loyal  ct 
CroM  was  appointed  to  inquitc  into  Ibe  workinc  of  tint  edacatiia 
acta.  The  labouta  of  this  ifrmmiiiinn  pndnced  a  f^_ 
thoraugh  discDisioo  ol  the  educathuBl  ptDUem  la  all  n  r 
Its  aspect*,  pditical.  administntlve,  idMlastic  and  •^ 
relMnis.  Foranyclearreco<nmeBdatian*witbng*rd  ^"^ 
iiganlntion  ol  education  generally  tbe  mooMat  aas  sat 
je,  JBtannch  aa  the  comninioa  jnst  ptecsdcd  tta 
estahUshment  of  tbe  new  county  autbocities  asd  the  powtn 
with  rapect  to  iastmction  other  than  eJemantary  which  pattis- 
ment  waa  abortly  to  confide  to  them  under  tbe  TecfaiKt 
InMnKlioa  Acta.    Nevetthdes*  tbe  report  at  the  majority  of  ik 
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Lbcactof  1901,  andt 
aiy  Khooti  thoiild  beicconltd  nle-ud  vliliaut  the  impoutloD  ol 
he  Cowpti-TeraplccLuue.iMnd utile buisoflluil  legulitioo. 
rhe  cocnmivsiaa  brouffat  uiLo  nrDng  nltcf  the  opposing  cuirenls 
>I  thought  in  educitjonal  polilici,  the  itujorilyrcport,repreBcilt- 
n^  tbfl  prjaciplcft  of  demumtulionaliain,  being  l>BLanced  by  ■ 
itnjng  minotity  report  embodying  the  views  of  il»ac  wbo  fc<^cd 
01  pregni*  (long  tbe  lino  of  the  uhool-boiird  sjrstem.  Taken 
ogelbcr,  Ihe  two  rcpotu  fonn  ■  compteheniive  lurvc)'  of  the 
lifGcuIlla  ohkli  ilill  in  tbe  main  beKI  public  educUioa  in  this 

Of  the  devdopBenli  wbidi  loDowed  the  Cnss  report,  it  is 
^oaveaicut  to  metition  in  the  fin!  place,  out  at  chnMulogicaJ 
MQueAoe)  the  pnctical  est^tishmcnl  of  bt^  edvcaiioii 
2JJ2JJ*by  (be  act  of  1841,  not  by  the  sbsdute  pnhlUiion  of 
4crf  Hfli  Beticiol  fees  but  by  (be  device  of  a  spedsJ  gnnt  pay- 
tUe  by  ptriiuDent  in  heu  of  fees,  called  the  fee  grant, 
rbe  result  ol  ibis  legislaiion  and  of  subsequent  idministntive 
actioQ  vu  10  plan  free  education  within  tbe  reach  of  every 
child.  (ee9  being  tetaincd  (<tiih  few  eiopiions)  only  where  sodu 
ipatructioD  ol  a  higher  eienuntary  type  waa  given. 

Xho  cttablisfamentofamntycounciiiiby  the  Local  Government 
Act  188S  introduced  a  new  factor  which  was  daiined  la  ciCTt  1 
tl4^mt$m  ^lerviining  inflDence  upon  mbsequeni  devetopmentt 
mIMtr  of  pabltc  education.  In  the  first  place,  it  at  onr« 
fAaw^  nndertd  possible  tbe  partioJ  and  eiperimentai  pro- 
vMiir.  vision  lor  higher  education  attempted  by  the  Teehnlca! 
tiutnictioB  AqU,  wUch  affected  secondary  education  a*  well  ai 
iin  IhepiopRsenaeolthileTTn.  tnoiderta 
te  of  aeoondaiy  eduoitioa  at  this  period.  It  is 
bach  10  the  bit  illempu  made  to  deal  wltk 
KCDodary  cducilianagenttaltoD  earlier. 

ly.  nnriy  thirty  yean  after  (he  Hate  began 

itcnntdiate  education  waa  taken  by  the  appointment 
J<  a  ray y  coBinitilan.  presided  over  by  [xird  Cla  rendon , 
.0  loqiiiR  into  the  tcndilion  of  mne  ol  tbe  chief 


I.  Merchant  Taylon.  tfuTOw, 


mioMv,  Chani 

Rugby  and  ~ 

(tatute,  tbe  Public  Schools  Act  of  1S64,  which  introduced  ccrtila 
i«fc>m  in  the  adminlscratiini  of  aeven  of  ttme  schools,  leaving 
lb*  two  great  London  dayscbools.St  Paul's  andMcrcbsnt  Ta^on, 
outside  its  operation.  The  r«ulu  achieved  were  seen  (0  be 
iDipciitan(  (Dough  to  call  Ict  a  futther  and  mudi  wider  Inquiry. 
'  In  1U4  the  Schools  Inquiry  Crommisdoil  was 
tbe  preaidency  of  Lord  Tauman  to  inqufrt  iola 
au  (IH  achoola  which  had  not  been  fndmlcd  either  in 
the  commlBBloB  of  iSfii  or  (he  Papular  Education  Com- 
^suB  of  tajS.  II  indudod  several  men  ol  eminent 
distinction,  aueh  aa  Dr  Teoiple  (afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canteihury},  Ui  W.  E.  Forster,  [>ean  Hook,  and  Sir 
Suflnd  NorthcoU;  anditwualiigutatlylcnrtunatefnltiMaflol 


[to  qnoM  (ht  wenbof  Mr  Bryce'a  ComiilMlaw  of  i8w)  .. .. 
the  bnt  inlrodoctfoD  to  the  pnfalani  of  pobUc  ncondaiy  ednca- 
tioB  b  Enghsd.  llMadnencaofnilDMnaitndrreqMnttyvery 
•real  thy  eadowmCDta  aiUng  from  ptIviU  bcnehction*  and 
boqnesta  hai  at  all  (Imea  been  a  featnr*  ht  educMlon  u  In  olbec 
depaEUients  ol  En^id  sodal  Hfe.  In  tha  orgMtlntloa  of 
lacandaiy  education  In  particular,  pJvtM  endowmenti  bava 
played  and  continue  still  to  play  a  part  wUch  caniMM  b* 
paralleled  in  any  other  coumry.  Thli  drcumaUDC*  hai  OD- 
doubtedly  naulled  in  a  gmii  economy  ol  mouraa,  Ibiragh  In 
pvaieious  InilBnee*  tbe  dlffieuhles  ocxuhned  by  (be  hapbaiard 
dbtifbttoi  «(  ndowmcnu  and  tha  lotnl  {ealMBica  tavaifably 


amised  by  Bay  auonpt  le  taadJtlM  tiMir  kRU  to  modem 
conditions  have  obaductcd  useful  reform  and  proved  a  Mucce  of 
misdirected  and  wasted  efioft.  A(  the  dale  of  tlK  Schools  loquirj 
Commiujon  the  state  of  theaDdentendowiDentBwaslaticly  Dae 
gf  abuse.  Voy  many  BBdowmenta  ln[endal  for  advaacad 
ediKs()an  wcie  applied  lot  insttunion  ol  a  purely  deincntary 
chancier,  and  (bat  ol  an  inletior  Uiid;  indeed  the  potsession  of 
aa  cDdawmcM  in  a  nnal  locality  not  Infrequently  optralcd  to 
pcev<otthtt*tabli>hiatntofaii(fficieiitaIaIfr«)dedtchaoL  The 
evidence  (hoatd  that  the  ptqwrtioD  ol  scboUn  In  (be  country 
granimat-ocbaolt  who  wo*  receiving  some  llnctunol  the  daaaical 
educatioa  {mended  by  the  founders  was  tlodDy  decreasing,  and 
no(binthtdbcendonetobiiiig(henRiculuain(o  kamwsy  wf(h 
(hanctDaloeeilacfthe(im&  No  doubt  a  mall  (liie  of  daMicd 
tchobf*  were  »m  to  the  alder  tmlvnaidea  by  thaeadiorts,  bu(  in 
(he  main  they  wen  in  a  feeUe  and  decadent  Mate,  giving,  more  ot 
Icm  ineffideody,  an  adncatioB  wholly  auulMd  10  the  «anu  if 
(he  dasa  to  whom  they  mlnistaBL  In  addittoo  to  thegMeia) 
inelasticity  ol  (he  cunlcnlum,  the  spoda]  evili  from  wUch  the 
grammar-scfaoots  auBered  ■««  (he  want  of  cSective  govatnlng 
todies  and  (be  tiechold  tenure  ui  the  headmutenUpa. 

The  eommisatfin  tna  dngnlsly  mccasslul  in  bringing  aboni 
(be  refoni  of  (hue  ibuMa,  Ua  report  being  Ininedlatdy  Idlowcd 
in  i86g  by  the  Endoawd  Sdwols  Act,  which  was  based  &^,m 
uptmitsiccoouncndatioDiandconfctiedtipan  a  special  iiSnii 
oommisiion  (united  in  1874  with  the  Chaiity  Con-  *•!• 
misBOo)  very  wide  at>d  dmMie  posren  of  teorganl^ng  "**•'*• 
andenl  endownenta.    A  direction  for  *Men(&g  (he  boicfits  ol 

secDDdary  educuioa  ol  gUi.  Tha  Esdond  Scbooh  Acts 
iS6rtlti4  jntrodoced  nodltcttloai  ol  imponaaca  and  ge ami 
Intereat  into  the  law  of  trust*.  Under  tha  exbdng  nilea  of  the 
couit  of  chancery,  which  raki  were  also  binding  upon  tbe  Charily 
Canuoissioneia,  HlnatioBal  endowmenU  mtt*  generally  treated, 
in  the  absence  of  evldenc*  to  the  caolrai7,  aa  subject  la  a  (rust 
forinstiuctisninthedactifDesoftliaChSchof  En^and,  Under 
the  Endowed  Scbooli  Ada  tha  pttsumption  la  reversed,  and 
andeninuttsare  treated  ■•  free  Iran  deMnDlnationalieatrkllans; 
uve  in  virtue  of  express  condition*  imposed  by  or  nnder  tha 
auiborityoftheloundat.    TharMnttwaslhntinfn 

nkation  d<  ancient  aadowed  Kbooa 

» the  gensnl  pnctica 
utodirect  (hat  laitnKtloDahould,nib)ectloa  strict  Donicicnca 
lose,  be  gfvea  in  the  piindples  ol  (ha  Christian  laiih;  this 
ovision  comspaDdid  in  >  way  to  the  Cowper-Teinpte  clause  in 
cmentaiy  oducMion,  with  the  impoitant  distinctioa  that  it 
IS  positive,  not  negative,  and  did  not  eidude  s|>ecid  docttinat 


for  t 


ihwia,  to  which  lubttantial  effect  waa  given  ditecUy  or  in- 
directly by  auan*  U  the  Endowed  Sckocda  Ads,  (bo  ...  ., 
Schools  Inquiry  Cowmiwion  abo  nbmlUed  proposab  r*'?" 
(ortbegeBeiaJadmialHmlveoiinilaufaiDof  ■  qiiteni  cSm^ 
of  (econdary  cducalioD.  Tbqr  leconmcadcd  tfa«  laHrs^H. 
estabUahB>ent  of  three  auiboiitiea-Ki)  a  cenlral  f*»a>fcf 
authority;  (1)  a  local  of  provindal  luthorily,  lepiewiit-  "*'*'*' 

juiisdicticin  both  in  piopoaing  scbcnxi  for  tbe  reform 
of  endowed  schools  in  tbdi  ana  (such  a>  that  alterwardi  son- 
ferrtd  npon  the  i<rint  education  committaes  under  the  Wd^ 
lotermedisle  Education  Act),  and  In  adminlitetlni  these 
schools;  and  I])  a  central  council  of  education  charged  with 
tmninaiion  dntiea.  Ptuths,  It  waa  proposed  to  raise  the  Icvd 
of  propritlary  and  private  schools  by  ofTerlng  (hen  inspection 
and  eraminaiiga  and  by  catablisbiiig  a  eystem  ol  school  rcgistiv 
tloo.  LBStly,<nordeTlhaltliesup;dyolpublicsecandaiy  achoolt 
might  not  b«  dependetit  upon  endowment*,  it  vat  propeiad  to 
canter  iqnn  town*  and  paiishe*  power*  of  rating  fbr  the  citab- 
liibneal  of  new  school*.  For  these  propossl*  as  a  ^ole  the  timo 
waa  not  lifie.  The  UO  of  1869  as  originally  Inttoduccd  b  the 
HoBwolCoaawl»atl«mp«edtogiveegeit,wltt^~— — ■'"'"Bfc 
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to  ana  ot  tbtat  (utgttUmi,  umelr,  that  for  the  cmtton  of  ■ 
ccatf«l  caubcil,  but  ciiscndct  of  ptiUamntftrv  tine  mado  it 
neccmr)'  to  diop  tliis  pkit  of  Ihc  meunni  the  muJl  wu  th&t 

thdflu,  owing  Ut  the  inuJtipUcity  uid  woltfa  of  cDdowdicTiti, 
the  voik  iccompliifaid  m  luffident  to  oat  t  coiuidcnble 
ioBueace  upon  the  Rcoiuliir?  cduotim  ol  the  coontiy.  Thiu 
iaiBQS  Mr  Bryce'aCominiBioolrusbletortpon  thUKhcnei 

menu  in  England,  odudiag  Walea  and  Monmouth,  kaiHng 
only  546  endowments  out  of  the  IoUlI  of  1448  endowmenti  in 
England  known  to  be  subject  to  tic  Endotred  Scboola  Acta, 
which  had  not  (dt  the  reforming  hand  of  the  oomnUaiionen.  71m 
total  incMne  of  Ihe  mdawnenu  known  la  be  lubJKt  to  the  Ea- 
dowed  Scboob  Acta,  and  therefore  available  for  putpoaei  of 
aecondaiy  education,  according  to  tha  eatimau  of  the  Seowdary 
Education  Commiaiion  (still  in  igog  the  latest  available  Burce 
of  complete  information),  was  in  ig^j  about  £l35,<»o  groai. 

Twenty  yean  alter  the  Schooli   Inquiry   Commtaaion   the 
creation  by  the  Local  Government  Act  in  iSSS  of  the  repre- 


Itbyrel 


Uori,4a     elementary  education,  rendered 

'  direction  of  the  municipal  iiation  of  lecondaiy  initruc- 
tioQ  >C  law  pouible.  In  iSSq  the  Tachnicil  Lutniction  Act 
(eitended  is  wme  particulars  by  an  act  of  1S91)  empowend 
the  councils  ol  cauniiea,  boroughs  and  urban  districti  to  kvy 
1  rale  (not  aceeding  a  penny  in  the  pound)  for  the  support  or 
aid  of  technical  or  manual  inslmction.  Comparatively  few 
councils  were  prepared  to  resort  to  their  ratuig  powers,  hut 
progress  under  tiiese  acts  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Loral 
Taiatioo  (Customs  and  Eidse)  Acl  of  1B90,  which  mentioned 
technical  instruction  as  one  of  tbe  purposes  to  which  tlie  imperial 
cootributioa  paid  to  local  authorities  in  respect  of  tbe  beer  and 
spirit  duties  might  be  applied.  By  virtue  of  the  very  liberal 
loterpretatioii  given  to  leihnical >      .> 


[a,  administering  a  parba- 


Tba  Departme&t  of  Sdenca  and  Art  acted 
tlie  developinent  of  lecondarv  edocation  aoaa 
^,^^  ^    the  Technical  In 

a»*f<  view  to  encouragiilg  literary  studies  aa  well  as  the 
Jy*  sdeniiGc  and  mathematical  fubjccta  to  the  promotion 
of  which  it  wns  primarily  directed.  Thus  the  com- 
bined eSect  of  the  local  resources  available  nnder  the  Techni- 
cal InstruclioD  Acl  and  tbe  imperial  giant  administered  by 
the  department  was  gradually  to  develop  a  national  system  t^ 
secondaiy    educatioti    with    ■  marked   biaa  on  tbe  side  of 

An  undoubted  stimulus  was  givco  to  stCDndary  education  Id 
the  great  centra  ol  Industry  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
[■niinH  '9'^  tentuiy  b;  the  rise  ol  the  new  university  colleges, 
wimtw  among  which  muit  be  reckooed  those  established 
"J*^  expressly  lor  womeo.  Id  the  main  the  infiucBirs  of 
"  ■"  these  new  iaatitations  made  lor  a  non-dasiical  and 
EClcnll&c  type  ol  curriculum  in  the  popular  scoindary  schools. 

At  the  tame  time,  the  ptttsure  of  the  school  boards  influenced 
teccmdary  education  in  two  wayi.  In  the  first  place,  the  ele- 
mentary schools  were  found  to  act  as  feeders  [or 
mtiiSS  •''*'"''  °^  "  '"abet  type,  and  the  idea  of  the  "  eduot- 
l^ft,  tional  ladder  "  began  to  pity  a  leading  part  in  plans 
for  tbe  otganuatioo  of  national  education.  It  was 
leen  that  there  must  be  *cho<^  to  which  the  more  advanced 
Bcholan  could  pass  frooi  tbe  public  elementary  schools,  and 
■cholanbipa  to  asust  lucb  sdwlan  to  continue  tbeii  education 
in  this  way.  In  the  neat  place,  it  waa  rccogoised  thai  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  furtha  education  of  public  dementaiy 
BcholaiB  a  new  type  ol  school  was  required.  Thus  there  cvne 
into  being  through  the  initiative  of  the  great  school  boards 
what  were  taowa  as  highcr-giade 


CommaaionDBSccoadiiy  Education  obsetvnl,  the  Kboc4  borii 
unqily  stepped  in  to  fill  the  educatieDalmid  whicfa  the  Sda* 
Inquiry  CommisBODm  had  pnpOMd  to  fill  bji  '■^-iflt  el  tla 
name.  Thehappjobicuiityof ^legaldi' 
education  left  these  ichoali  free  to  develop 

1901  the  famoua  judgment  in  tbe  lot  cue  ol  £ei  w 
pronounced  them  to  be  illegal,  it  wu  at  odcb 
the  legislaiuic  most  without  delay  step  In  to  (ecure  the  cdou 
tional  work  wblch  tbe  undoubtedly  correct  principles  e4  joifiail 
ioterpretation  bad  placed  in  jeopudy. 

Such  were  the  agencies  ai  work  in  the  domaia  a(  tmr^Bj 
educBlJaa  when  Id  iSq4  a  royal  c 
under  the  prtthtency  of  Mr  Bryce  to 
branch  ol  education.    The  terms  of  refereoct  ex 
elemeniary  education,  and  tbe  report  may  be 
aa  embodying  the  viewa  of  that  school  of  cdncalloiial  Jjj* 
statesmen  who  held  that  progresswould  best  beattsJnod 
by  keeping  elemoitary  and  secondary  edacaliosi  oilir^ly  scpSAtE 
irposes  of  local  administratkKi,  the  parish  being  R^ardd 


tbe  Charily  Comnistion  (10  (ac  ■*  it  dealt  wtth  cduotioia] 

endowments),  and  the  EduoittoD  E  -   ' 

oSo,  and  Ihe  estifaUshmeet  of  ar 

the  miniiler  of  education  In  cettafa  p 

the  establishment  of  lool  authoritJes,  to  a 

of  the  (suniy  cDundls  with  co-o|      *   ' 

of  a  register  of  leacheis  with  a 

profenioiiaJ  traioiDg,  and  a  system  of  schwi)  nglttntiaB  apa 

the  basis  of  inspection  and  eniniiHIIon.    The  fint  ol  thee 

recommeDdaiions  was  carried  out  by  tbe  Beard  td  EdncatiiB 

Acl  189^  as  mentinned  below,  and  under  Ihe  laiae  act  a 

attempt  was  made  to  give  some  effect  to  tbe  IWnl  imiiil  object. 

which,  though  it  unfortunately  lell  shcR  «t  sacccB,  may  sene 

as  a  point  of  departure  for  f  uitba  cBorta.    The  leoliiKUDa  W 

tbs  second,  and  the  must  important,  of  the  n 

waa  defened  till  igoi, 

wider  norganintini  1^  the  (duo 


ss  brought  aboBt  as  a  part  «l 


resolute  handling  01 
public  attention  being  largely  a 
demand  of  tbe  supporters  of  woluntaiy  ti 
reltel  Irom  the  growing  fmancial  boidtn  wUck  wu  laid  upm 
them  by  that  steady  nJsing  of  the  slamlaid  to  wUdtcferoKe  has 
been  made  above,  la  1896  ao  endeamu  wu  made  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  voluntary  managin  by  mcana  of  a  bil 
introduced  by  Sir  John  Gorst  on  behalf  ol  tbe  Cauovalivi 
govemtnent.  This  bill  with  its  pnvltiDD  for  a  qiecaal  ail 
grant  to  be  administered  by  county  cdoeatkii  "'^t'1~. 
which  were  to  exist  side  by  ^e  with  tbe  school  bcuda,  iqn- 
sented  a  kind  ol  compromise  between  the  lyitems  of  iBjo  tai 
1^1.  It  encountered  opposition  in  all  quarlns  and  ma  with 
drawn.  la  xSgj,  however,  the  positiai  of  the  *■"—"•"? liiT"' 
schools  was  siiengtbened  by  tbe  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  whkk 
provided  for  a  special  aid  grant  of  £vi  shillings  per  head  el  the 
sc1k)Ioi  in  avenge  altendance  In  theac  schools. 


treatment  of  tbe   education  question,  partial  effect  w 

to  the  recommendations  dl  the  Secondary  Education    ^^^^ 

which  abolished  the  office  of  vice-prcaident  of  the    ^^a 
council,  united  the  Department  of  Soeace  and  Art  with    "**' 
the  Education  Department  in  one  cenind  ofEee  under  ite  tidt 
of  iha  Board  of  Eduation,  with  a  pnadeu  aad  psrHimaiiiiii 


uTcr  to'tlifa  boBcd  ol  the 

in  rdatJOD  to  cducadoiu] 
I  witli  the  boud  of  &  od- 
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wcretiry;  uid  pnv]dnl  for  iht 
powcn  of  Ihe  Cfauily  Conuniuio. 
endowigeati;  iho  tor  the  uiocia 
lullstive  conunitUe,  coniiiUDg  ■ 

3f  p«noni  qumtifiecj  to  rcpnient  the  vlcwi  01  imiventty  and 
}lher  bodia  intcroted  Id  cducmtioD,  lor  tbe  puijMBC  (i)  61 
Eimmlni  t  npiter  of  quAiificd  teichcn,  and  (>)  of  advojng  the 
Board  of  Educalion  upoo  any  matten  refemd  la  tlu  cammittcc 
t>y  tht  tiouiL  The  adminiiliative  norginliaiion  of  tbe  Educa- 
[ioD  Office  wii  ampleled  ibortly  alter  tbe  pusing  ot  the  act 
it  i^oi,  when  a  lilputlte  divuion  wu  adopted  lo  corieipand 
rilh  tht  three  brucbci  ol  educaUon  with  wbidi  Ibe  Botid 
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No  lav  of  recent  yean  has  exdted  an  aculei  i 

ceoUovEny  than  the  Eduatioa  Act  ol  1901,  asa  unia  tne  aaii 
ta^  of  religious  aod  political  itcife  it  ii  not  easy  for  cob- 
ne.  lempomia  to  view  it  obiectivcly  and  in  its  true 

^■■■f  proportions.  Neveitheleso.  consideml  hlstoHcally, 
''''4"'  the  act  becomes  intelligible  as  the  product  of  the 
forces,  partly  religious  and  partly  educational,  which  have  been 
liready  described.  The  immediate  impulse  foe  tlus  measure 
must  be  sought  in  the  agitation  that  during  the  preceding 
decade  had  been  pihering  force  among  the  adberents  of  the 
Established  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  for  equality  of 
financial  trcalmenl  as  between  voluntary  and  board  schools. 
Il  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Ihe  constructive  statesmanship 
of  the  Conservative  party  tliat  it  availed  itself  of  an  ecclesiastical 
agitation  to  lake  an  Imporlanl  step  forward  in  the  oisaniiation 
of  national  education.  The  difficulty  inhemt  in  such  a  measure 
was  the  admitted  difficulty  of  securing  pubhc  control,  asa  ncccs- 

nr  destroying  the  qicdal  ctliljous  character  of  the  voluntary 
schools.    Tho  act  of  iqoi  sought  to  solve  this  problem,  so 

principle  of  a  division  of  financial  responsibility  justifying  a 
corrtq»iuiing  division  of  conlrol  bet  ween  the  voluntary  managen 
and  the  local  authority.  The  constitulion  of  the  local  authinity 
10  be  charged  not  only  with  the  delicate  duty  of  partidpating 
In  Lbc  dual  control  of  the  voluntary  public  elementary  schools, 
but  also  with  the  responsible  task  of  co-ordinating  public  higher 
with  public  clenuntaiy  educalion,  presented  features  of  cootro' 
veray  only  leu  lormidaUe  than  the  purely  religious  question 
itself.  Boldly  reversing  the  settlement  of  iS;a.  the  act  of  1901 
abolished  Ibe  paiochifl  school  boards,  and  with  them  the  system 
a1  ad  liai  election,  and  made  Ihe  county  councds,  already  seised 
dI  technical  and  secondaiy  education  under  Ihe  Technical 
Inslruclioa  Acta.  Ihe  local  authorities  for  all  forms  of  education, 
thus  reverting  10  the  solution  propounded  by  Conservative 
statesmanship  in  tbe  middle  period  of  the  iQth  cenii^  and 
endorsed  by  an  importanl  memorandum  contributed  by  Lord 
Sandford  (formerly  petmanent  aeciriaiy  of  the  Education 
Department)  to  Ihe  report  of  the  Cross  CommisstDO.  The 
unquestionable  niggardluieu  and  ineHiciency  of  many  small 
country  school  boards,  which  had  been  lotrtold  by  the  prescience 
of  the  Newcastle  Commissionen,  coostiluted  the  chief  educational 
argument  for  the  selection  of  the  wider  area  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  eteraentaty  education  alone  were  concerned-  On  the  other 
hand,  uperiencc  has  shown  thai  in  the  rural  dislncts  against 
Ibe  undiMbled  gain  In  general  efficiency  there  must  be  set  a 
certain  lots  on  account  of  the  decay  of  locil  and  personal  interest 
consequent  upon  the  centralisation  ol  authority  in  the  hands  ol 
Ibe  county  coundli.  Accnunl,  too.  must  be  taken  of  Ihe  com- 
parative beavinen  with  which  a  uniform  county  rate  it  apt  to 
presa  upon  qiarsely  populated  agricultural  pat^ea,  tspedally 
in  counties  which  include  considerable  iaduttrial  districts. 
Xol withstanding  ttaoe  minor  drawbacks,  it  may  be  said  that 
upon  the  whole  tbe  best  opinion  has  endorsed  the  policy  o!  iijoi 
with  respect  to  the  area  of  idmioistntion.  At  any  rate  it  has 
been  necnsary  to  recogniu  tbe  Impracticability  of  dixttablishiiiK 
the  strongly  organiicd  provlndal  authorities  which  the  act 


•dwDK*,  favoured  tn  principle  by 

!  measure  of  decentnliutlon  and 
store  and  ilimulile  local 


delegatji 

interest  without  derogatii^g  tram  Uw  nnancial  and  adi 

lespoaiibiliiy  ol  (be  county  coundl. 

Tbe  pilndpal  provisions  of  the  act  of  1901  may  be . 
at  follows:— 

Pan  1.  Leal  Education  Autboiity,  The  coundl  of  eviiy  com 
and  of  every  county  boroueh  is  tba  local  educatloa  ._.  ^ 
aulhotity  lor  the  purpose*  of  Iba  act,  u.  for  both  hWiet   ^." 
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ud  liabiiitlo,  I 


N  ibtnte  a  praporiktn  cTall  capflkl  tapndiiui 


th»y  tbiolt  fil  thsiie  on  o\c 

EivliivmmU.— The  ic. 

""""y^ty^^  which""' 


icnu 

acoant  of  Ibc  |>ovia>^ 
■cbDcd  OD  Ibe  puitt  a  h 

iSi).    fh^?SSit)reoB     "^ 
-  pamht*  bcae&tH  v 
itioD  otber  Uuin  ckfivi 

itrodand  m  nnr   laimi^  oa  ? 

any  caw  (or  IlHoc  porpo*' eJ  A  ^ 


Thelioilility  or  NoncanTonniiU  (0  tlie  nlenaoo  U  niHl 
dcnominalionij  Kbool)  led  la  Ihe  oi^niulkm  upaDKciit 
able  icile  ot  «hal  became  known  as  itte  "  Passivt  .|^ 
Rcdilance  "  movcmeni,  1  nuiaber  of  NoncoafonniH  ,^ 
rale-piyera  refujing  to  pay  ihe  educaiion  law  od  Ibe  ^" 
ground  Ihat  Iheii  consciences  (otbadc  Ihcii'tupportfnl  ?"J 
Ihe  tetigiDuj  teaching  In  denominational  sctwob;  ^g, 
and  thcic  wlUingnesi  to  become  subject  to  dutiaiiU' 
and  consequeni  Inconvenienced  talber  than  pay  tbentalBr 
Ihe  toundaiion  of  a  widtipread  poliiical  campaign,    lo  *i 

whilst  the  population  was  Noncontoimist,  panicuJai  diScl- 
arose  in  administering  (he  act  in,  consequence  o(  Ibe  Irs 
alUtiide  of  Ihe  county  authoriiica.  Friclion  likewiie  nunrir 
lUelf  in  one  or  two  English  areas,  which  nflectol  Bi- 
Nooconforroisl  vieai.  Accordingly  the  govermneol  [c- 
Ihe  Local  Education  (LociT  Auihoiily  Default)  Act  '- 
empowering  Ihe  Doatd  of  Education,  in  Die  ox  ol  <h<i<± 
Ihe  local  aulhorily,  to  make  payments  direct  to  the  eis: 
of  ihe  school  and  to  deduct  the  amount  front  the  nuns  fy^ 
lolhcdclaullingaulhoiily  on  account  of  pai-b'uncntaiy  pv" 
When  the  liberal  party  came  into  power  again  in  i^ot  :: 
Biirell  as  pieiident  ol  the  Board  of  EduntioD  in  St  Bs^ 
Campbell -Bannennan's  administiatlon  laltoduced  a  _ 
bill  lo  amend  the  Education  Acts  i{«i-i90j,  with  p 
the  object  of  securing  full  public  control  ol  all  Ttt»- 
aided  schools  and  llje  appointment  oi  teachera  m'thoiil  rrieT 
10  religious  belief.  The  bill  was  of  a  highly  comidei  dinc' 
ill  principal  features  were, — campubory  ttansfef  of  uS 
volunlaiy  schools  lo  Ihe  local  aulhorily,  facilities  for  the  f 
of  denominational  instruction  In  InDstcired  schools  out  of  <! 
hours  by  peisons  other  than  the  regular  teachen,  and  dn 
cognilion  in  populous  districts,  upon  the  demand  of  ouec^ 
ipccial  publicly  maintained  schools  In  which  d 


inlhecu 


LClal 


BS  finally  amended)  in  tho  UiE  re 


from  Anglicans  and  Cathoh'cs  (though  1I 


finally  vol. 


ended!  i  il  passed 


lered  strong  opf*J«:' 
Catholic  Irish  wce' 
ie  House  of  Cos^ 
empia  at  comprc: 
House  at  LoT^ 


upon  the  amendi 

two  Houses  failed  to  agree  and  the  measure  iras  lost. 

MtBinclI  was  toon  iranafcned  to  another  office.  anitiBi' 
more  was  done  to  amend  the  act  of  tflen  till  early  Id  ibcss 
of  190S.  his  successor  Mr  McKenna  iniioduced  a  bill 

single-school  parishes  ihe  enisling  schools  were  10  be 
compulsorily  Iranslcrrcd,  subject  lo  the  grant  of  dcnomiu-. 
facilities  nut  of  school  hours;  elsewhere  a  sufficiency  of  f 
in  schoob  with  Cowper-Tcmple  leaching,  which  ihc  ball  pn™ 
to  make  compulsory  in  all  provided  schools,  must  be  icy,- 
X.. .........      ..     ...       ,-.       "    ing  voluntary  schools  P 


d  school 


.  per  head.    The  l 

*  ol  ihe  imprababilily  ol 


■rng  a  gnr 
:d  by  a  financial  ^ 
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tt  prciud  btyand  the  lUge  o(  MCtnd  nadlni.  Mctnwhili, 
hen  MrAsquilhrtorgMiiHllhecabintt,McRupciniaoiuccc«<lcd 
[r  IklcKenni  *t  itie  cducitiop  oIEce.  and  in  ihE  autumn  he 
traduced  i  Irish  meuure  tmaed  u  the  tesulL  of  negotiitioiu 
flwccn  the  goveiamcnt  ind  (he  Archbishop  of  Cantetbmy 
3r  KandalJ  Davidion}  ind  designod  to  be  pueed  rapidly 
imuKh  pailiimait  by  cmucnl  at  ill  partus.,  Mr  KuiidinaB'* 
l11,  like  hii  pinlKeur'i,  wai  bued  upon  the  ptinciplt  </t 
jtnpuliory  transfer  is  UDgle-Khool  paritfaa  and  coaliiiling 
lit  tfiicvb'hero,  but  it  gave  ■  right  of  oiUy  for  dcnoiaiDatKjjiaJ 
siclaing  on  two  dayl  a  week  during  uJiool  Zioun  in  all  council 
tluxils  whether  irantfened  voluntary  Icboob  M  otherwise, 
'itti  liberty  to  employ  for  thii  purpose  auislant  teicfaers,  but 
ot  {save  temporarily  Ht  first  in  tianslerred  schools)  bead  teachers 
*rovaion  wai  also  nude  for  the  payment  of  a  small  rest  which 
nould  be  appliclble  for  or  towards  tbccestof  thedenomuiational 
BStruction.  Unfortunately,  the  compromise  failed  at  the  last 
nonscQt  for  want  of  agreement  as  to  the  £nandat  terms  of 
'  contiaeling  out,"  the  government  oflermg  jco.  per  bead  and 
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a  dupbci 


L  disruption  of  t 


Upon  iuch  a 


:c  form  of  financial  presaure,  n 


I  wasteful  drain  upon 

that  the  check  should  talii 
than  request  of  parents  u. 
admin istntive  conlrol,  the  question  of  pecuniary  terms  beuinic 
one  of  principle  and  not  merely  of  fnancial  detail  Moreover, 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  differences  wai  intensified  by  the 
opposition  of  the  eairaniits  on  either  side,  which  daJy  galherai 
force,  and  the  bill  was  withdrawn  by  the  Bovernmeni  when  ui 
commiltee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  The  concdiatoty  rBorts 
of  Mi  Kundaian  and  Dr  Randall  Davidson  revealed  the  existence 
ol  a  coDsidenble  body  of  inlluential  opinion  among  all  icbaols 

embodied  in  the  bill  marhed  on  the  part  b^lli  of  Churchmen 
and  NoncooformisU  Imporiani  concessiona  10  eacb  other's 
view*,  engendering  leasonable  hope*  of  an  ultimate  Ktiltmenl 
being  readied  at  r»  distant  dale. 

Two  lubiidiary  pouit)  as  regards  educational  nachintry  have 
to  be  noted.     The  Education  (Provision  of  Meats)  Act  1006 

enabled  local  education  authorities  to  aid  voluntary 
■iV'jy  agenciea  in  the  provision  of  meals  lor  chOdren  attending 
i>«»M      public  cltmentary  Khoobi,  and  in  certain  cases  wilh 

the  coubuI  gf  the  Board  of  Education  to  ddiay  the 
aatofthefoodlheouelvs.  Inijoj-njoSloity.andm  1908-1900 
•cventy-fiveaulhorititsinEo^andand  Wales  were  autboniol  by 
tbe  board-  " '--    ' '-"'   -■'-    '— 


ji  additii 


n  of  autboritio  expended  fundi  on 

In  190;  an  uncontrovenialacteotitledllK  Education  (Admini- 

atratjve  Ptovisioos)  Act.  besides  dealing  with  varinu*  caaltcrs 

of  technical  and  administrative  detad.  laid  upoD  local 

§L*^LJ      education  authorities  the  new  duty  ol  providing  for 

M&  the  medical  inspection  of  all  children  attending  pubbc 

Board  ^  Education  catablished  a  medioil  department  to  advise 
and  assist  tbem  in  aiqiervisiDE  local  education  aulhoiitics  in 
canying  out  thdi  statutory  duties  m  this  regard.  The  whole 
departure  is  significant  of  the  new  sense  of  the  importance  of 
physical  culture  and  hygiene  which  has  been  one  ol  the  nanaikabls 
feacurta  in  recent  educational  devclopmenta. 

Sb  Joshua  Filch,  in  bis  inide  on  educalioD  in  the  isth 
edition  of  this  work,  describes  bow  eapericncc  had  led  the 
lUmntl  Education  Department  to  abandon  the  aystem  of 
^iffHs  payment  by  lemilts,  to  eitablisb  "  in  [dace  of  testuig 
^J*"  the  proficiency  of  individual  adudais.  —  one  snm- 
^tSSt.  '""y  Btlmate  of  the  worh  of  the  school;  in  place  of 
an  aanuaJ  ciaminatiiM,  occasional  Inspection  without 
notice;   in  place  of  ■  variable  gi         ' 


detail  on  the  aevenl  ssbjccla  of  inslnictiM  and  on  paiticabi 

educational  merits  and  defects,  one  block  grant  payable  to  all 
schools  slike."  He  at  the  tuae  lime  eipreised  some  misgiving 
as  to  the  eSeci  of  "  so  large  a  rtisulion  of  the  cooditians  by 
which  li  had  hitherto  been  sought  (o  secure  accuracy  and 
thofoughness  in  teaching  "  The  act  of  1901.  by  placing  secular 
education  in  public  dementary  acbools  under  the  conCid  of 
strongly  orgaoiied  local  education  authorities  may  be  said  to 
have  largely  removed  luch  dangers  as  were  to  he  apptebended 
from  the  retualion  in  question.  Thus  it  was  possible  for  the 
Board  ol  Education  in  the  code  of  1904  to  abulish  the  last  itacei 
of  the  system  of  payment  by  results,  by  setting  forth  (In  the 
longiugcof  their  report  for  190J-1904)  "  a  properly  co-ordinated 

ious  aubjecia  of  [nstnictioa 
should  bear  to  each  other,  b  place  of  the  reladvdy  hi^ihaiard 
list  ol  possible  brandies  of  knowledge  which  wen  formerly 
presented  to  the  choice  of  Individual  schools  or  authorities." 
In  the  Dew  code  dso  the  board  for  the  Gut  time  endeavoured 
10  stale  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  parents  thepropetain 
ol  the  public  elcmtnlary  school,  byhig  stress  upon  that  clement 
of  the  training  of  character  which  the  system  of  payment  by 
results  had  so  unfortunatdy  obscured.  The  new  spirit  wa* 
strikmgly  manifested  in  the  volume  of  SMuulinu/cr  Ot  Cm- 
lidcmfiinu  1/  rufAeti.  issued  by  the  Board  ol  Education  ui  1905. 
This  volume  iepi«entcd  a  notable  attempt  to  connect  admini- 
sliaUon  with  educational  theory,  without  in  any  way  seeking 
to  crush  mdividual  initiative,  or  to  impose  a  bureaucfalic 
uniformity  of  method  upon  those  engaged  in  the  actual  work 
of  the  tclmol*.  Apprehension  of  the  true  aim  of  elementary 
educaUoD  as  essentially  and  primarily  a  preparation  for  practical 
Ufe  has  led  to  a  corresponding  development  ol  instruction  of  a 
practital  character,  observation  lessons  and  nature  study  being 
treated  as  a  necessary  element  in  the  curriculum,  while  handicraft 
and  gardening,  and  domesucaubjccts  (for  girls),  are  encouraged 
by  special  gnnl*.  Particular  attention  baa  been  bestowed  both 
by  the  central  and  local  authorities  upon  the  probless  of  rural 
instruction,  and  much  has  be«i  done  in  many  areas  10  bring  the 
schotris  uto  closer  relaiions  with  the  netds  of  agricultural  and 
rural  life  generally.  In  this  way  the  ohl  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether 91-founded  distrust  ol  popular  atocatlon  as  tending  to 
unfit  the  working  classes  for  industrial  pursuits  n  being  broken 
down  and  a  pubUc  opinion  Djore  favourable  to  odueatiooal 
progres  in  the  widest  secie  Is  bdng  created. 

According  to  the  oSoal  returns  foe  1907-1903,  the  total  num- 
ber ol  schidars  oa  tlie  itgistsis  (England  only)  waa  as  follows: 
— council  schools,  1.991.7411  vduntary  scbwls,  i,s£6,o]oi 
total,  ],5s7,l7i,  and  the  total  attendance  upon  which  grant 
was  fiaid  waa  4,9>8.fis9.  The  percentage  of  actual  average 
attcndasce  to  average  number  on  the  r^islem  was  Sg-jo%. 
The  parliamentary  gant  (En^and  and  Wales)  for  efementary 
schools,  other  than  higbet  elemenlary.  amounted  to  {■  i,a)j.4j]. 

The  denkipneiit  of  higher  dmentary  education  in  En^nd 
is  now  proceeding  very  noch  upon  the  hne*  that  have  been  noted 
in  France.  The  i^  In^ice-grade  board^dioob  )%*«■ 
IdcdarediUegalundertbe  Elementary  Education  Acta  ■*—»* 
by  the  judgnent  in  the  case  of  Jtu  v.  Cmkcrlim  in  ^  , 
1901,  and  legalned  temporarily  by  an  act  paased  loc 

year)  were  mostly  converted  Into 


us  pmvimn  wd  maoe  in  me  cone  roe  mgaer 
loob  ti  a  spedaliied  and  't^'--'"*  type  inttoded 
only  for  mdustrial  districts,  la  1906,  as  the  rsolt  of  tha  rfr 
commendations  of  the  Conniltalive  Cam«ittee,  ■  new  type  of 
higher  elemcDtaiy  school  iras  sAnllted  for  diiklni  over  twelve, 
CDneapoBding  gtasfallr  to  the  French  Ittit  fnmawt  tmflriairt, 
daciibed  as  having  "  for  ha  object  tbe  development  of  the 
edueation  gmn  in  the  ardiDiiy  public  elemental  ichoal,  and 
the  provislaD  of  vedal  bulnKtion  bearing  mi  the  hitun  occnpa- 
'  the  scbolan,  whether  boys  or  gMs."    II  may  b< 


'higher  lop*" 


iMsi) 
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vberc  it  is  not  practicable  to  alibtlth  ■  tviSy  aiginizctl  higher 
demcDtuy  BChool;  but  tot  such  "  higher  tops  "  no  centcil  grant 
b  available.  Tbe  tots]  number  oC  ichalus  upon  ibe  ngiilen 
o(  highu  demenlary  ichaoli  (England)  in  1907-1908  wu: 
New  lype,  jijS  (againu  1715  in  the  previous  year);  Old  Type, 


♦M'  I 


Bt  jSMin 


js  yeai). 


capilal  outlay)  of  the  local 
tuthorities  (1906-1907)  in  England  only  upon  ekmcDluy 
p  -_  education^  including  "  industriai  "  and  "  ipeciai  " 
uniBito-sdioals,  wa»  £i9,776,7]3,  of  which  («)  Xio^o8,i4i 
mt9ia^  waa  met  by  tbe  ordmary  parliamentaiy  granit  and 
•*■■'*'■  (i)  £8,930^68  was  the  balance  required  to  be  met  by 
rata,  tbe  diflerence  bdng  represented  by  receipts  from  various 
fOUTCO.  The  average  cost  per  child  of  elementary  schools  in 
En^ud  and  Walca  (eicluding  London)  may  be  taken  at  £] 
(including  London  Jj,  4s.  tod.),  and  the  average  cetitral  grant 
(eiduding  grants  for  special  purposes)  at  41s.,  leaving  i^  to 
be  raised  locally. 

Tbe  inining  of  teachcn  for  the  tno  great  brancho  af  public 
educaliOB,  elemental/  and  SMOndary  respectively,  is  an  import- 
l,,-0^^  ant  part  of  the  eeneral  administrative  problem. 
^^umlM-  S'lce  the  middle  of  the  igth  century  there  has  been 
ar*'  a  great  development  of  public  oinnion  with  regard 
**'"■"'""  "     "'  ir  profJ^onal  qualifications.     Sir  Joshua  Fitch 


(£«) 


:of  II 


the  social  scale.  Shuttlewonb  an'd  Tulndl  in  1846  urged  thi 
necessity  of  special  training  for  the  primary  teacher,  and  hoped 
U  esUblisb  Slate  Training  Colleges  to  supply  this  want;  but 
the  one  college  at  Balteisea  which  was  founded  as  on  experiment 
was  soon  tiaoslerred  to  the  National  Society  (ihc  "  National 
Society  for  educating  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Estab- 
lished Cburch":  founded  in  iSii).  Befon  this,  Bell  and 
Lancaster  had  made  anangemeols  in  their  model  schools  (or 


.  of  a  lew 


nby 


practice.  In  Glasgow,  David  Ston,  who  [ouDded  in  1816 
Notmal  Seminary  which  attervards  became  the  Fne  Church 
College,  was  one  of  the  hist  to  insist  on  the  need  of  systematic 
professional  preparation.  The  leligioua  bodio  In  England, 
notably  the  Established  Church,  availed  themselves  ptomptly  of 
the  laHure  of  the  central  govemioeni,  and  a  number  of  diocesan 
coU^  for  men,  and  separately  for  women,  were  gradually 
established.  In  igj4  the  British  and  Fntdgn  School  Society 
(iounded  iSoS)  [daced  their  institutes  at  Ibe  BoiDugh  Road 
and  Stockwcll  on  a  coUegiDte  looting,  and  (ubwqueniiy  lounded 
other  colleges  at  Swansea,  Bangor,  Darlington  and  Saflron 
WaldEn;  the  Koman  Catholic  Churdi  provided  two  for  women 
and  one'for  men;  and  tbe  Wesleyans  tno,  one  tor  ea<h  sea. 
The  new  provincial  colleges  of  university  nink  were  invited  by 
the  Education  Department  to  aiiach  normal  daises  10  their 
ordinary  couise  and  to  make  provision  (or  special  training  and 
suitable  practice  in  schools  for  those  students  who  dsired  to 
becorne  teachers.  Thus  tbe  government  came  to  reGognue  two 
kinds  of  training  schools — the  residential  college*  of  the  old  type 
■nd  the  day  colleges  attached  to  instituliant  of  univeraity  rank ; 
both  were  subsidiied  by  granu  from  the  Treasury,  and  regularly 
inspected.  As  the  need  of  special  training  lor  teiuthets  became 
further  rccogniaed  by  the  consideration  of  Ihe  same  question 
as  regards  teachers  In  higher  and  intermediate  schools  (Cambridge 
Instituting  in  1879  CEarnlnaiiooa  for  a  teacher's  diploma,  and 
other  uiiiveuitiB  providing  course*  (or  secondary  as  well  as 
primary  teachers,  and  establishing  proFissonhipi  of  education), 
■     '      '    ■  '  I.  the  Board     '  "" '        ' 


of  coalroveisy  and  of  public  interest 
in  the  Act  ol  1S99  providing  lor  a  pu 
teachers  and  for  the  gradual  elimi 

solidarity  of  the  National  Union  of  ' 
the  trade  union,  so  to  speak,  of  Lh 
portani  body  of  professional  opinic 
ol  tbcii  own  interests. 


!  and  mote  a  subject 
idicaicd  by  the  clause 
;gist  ration  of  qualified 
I  from  the  profession 
mwhile  (he  inotased 


:ir  task  of  orguilcJnf  u 


stage  in  1909.     Tbe  history  ol  pupil  leacbcnhfp  as  a 
ol  concurrent  ftutructioo  and  emidovment  ibows  ibl  ■ 
its  inception  something  in  tbe  u 
pkced  before  local  educstim  autl 
and  reports  of  the  Board  of  Educi 

secondary  schools  or 
attempt 

orallci 

general  education  and  qualifying 
ing  college  has  been  paaed."  Ui 
system  established  by  the  regulsti 
(or  the  instruction  of  pupti  teach 
possible  are  attached  to  secondary  schools  recdvi&g  ^aaat^', 
the  Board  of  Education  under  the  regulatiofk*  for  ft^oeiL  ' 
schools,  about  two-thirds  of  the  secondary  schoola  on  tbe  ^ 
list  undertaking  ibis  work.  Accordingly,  tbe  result  of  le.^' 
changes  is  to  nwdify  the  old  system  in  (wo  srays:  fint  hy  [- ' 
viding  the  alternative  of  a  full  course  of  secondatr  «dua'j= ' 
secondly  by  assodatir\g  pupil  (eacbership  itself  as  far  aa  pact  I 
with  part-time  attendance  at  a  secondary  KbooL  T^  1b- 
numbcr  of  pupil  teachers  recognised  during  tbe  year  ifOT-iv- 
was  JO,57i,  and  of  these  1)770  were  in  centre*  foraaiBC  ISMF- 
pans  of  secondary  schools.  The  number  oi  bttnan  win  pan 
the  leaving  examination  was  14S6. 

and  the  locd  nulho 

lay  In  the  deficiency  of  tmlning  ctdtegcs  in  vltw  of  Z^ 
the  increased  number  of  teacbers.  Local  authorflka 
naturally  hesitated  to  burden  themselves  witb  the  ee* -' 
providing  such  Iniiilulions  in  view  of  the  fact  IhM  Ibac .' 
nothing  to  prevent  teocben  trained  at  pat  *Tp«iif  by  r 
authority  taking  service  under  a  less  puMic-apifited  ntkr- 
wbo  had  contributed  nothing  to  such  traii^og;  bcaoe  a  w 
spread  feeling  that  the  provision  of  training  coUeges  abodd  ^ 
undertaken  by  the  stale  as  amatter  of  national  coticem.  I'aV 
these  circumstances  a  new  system  of  buOdiDg  Krant*  ia  bc  : 
the  establishment  of  training  college*  was  instituted  in  tv; 
In  t9o6  these  grants  were  raised  from  15  to  7S  %  of  the  a^ 
expenditure,  but  wen  limited  to  colleges  ptovidtd  by  ba 
authorities.  A  further  difficulty  In  view  ol  tbe  munidpafiiBlx: 
of  education  arose  from  the  fact  thai  the  najoilty  al  the  tv 
udenttal  colleges  wen  in  the  hands  of  denoDiiiutklul  tnE> 
which  did  not  admit  a  conscicrKe  clause.  Under  tbe  pseiak.' ' 
of  Mr  McKenna  in  1007,  Ibe  Board  of  Education,  In  tegidaiiD 
which  excited  much  controversy,  "  with  a  view  to  throwi^cfp 
OS  far  Bs  possible  the  advantages  of  a  course  of  trtlnliig  ID  coA^ 
supported  mainly  by  public  fundi  to  all  students  who  are  qosiiF. 
10  profit  by  It  IrTcspeciive  of  religious  creed  or  social  statu' 
laid  down  that  the  application  of  a  candidate  might  Iq  bo  drcez' 
stance*  he  rejected  on  any  religious  ground,  not  on  the  gneaf 
of  lodal  antecedents  m  the  like.  The  same  reguhiioos  pnnOt 
that  no  new  training  colleges  would  be  n  '  ' 
terms  of  compliance  with  certain  ce  "  ' 
dcnomlnailooil  n  '  ' 
a*  to  teligiout  eiemptions  has  since  been  limited  to  jo  ^  ii 
the  admiuions.  There  were  In  attendance  (Statiaia,  Ea^^ 
1907-1908)  in  the  various  colleges,  GjSi  women  and  1B3J  ma.1l 
whom  itii9  women  and  335  men  were  In  colleges praviiledbytDC^ 
educstian  guihorities.  The  grants  made  by  ibe  Board  of  Bt 
cation  for  training  colleges  were  as  '  "  '  ' 

£]Si,SS';  building  grants  ("45,001 
The  fear  has  been  widely  ■ 
part  of  the  national  tipendiiun 
wasted  (otwantof  aneffeciiveij 

to  bc  ^ven  out  of  working  bi  _       ^  ^     _ 

indiittrial  emi^menl.    Tlie  whtde  labjact  ma  MttttasiM 


These  figure*  JDchtde  Vila 
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itb  K  view  to  rendering  tbc  currkulum  loi  bcx>kith  and 
non  cfficieDt  u  ■  triiniD^  for  industrial  uid  AgrimlturaJ  life; 
od  by  legUklioB  to  nfscm  the  *y>tcni  of  hiU-tiiu  iitcnduin 
jhI  raiw  U)C«|<  of  compulMiy  41  tendance  to  ihineeii  and  ultl- 
ostely  lounec*.  Upon  ibe  loundation  oi  u  iatproved  and 
itoloiifed  ekmenuiy  edactlion  tbeie  would  be  uued  a  mpei- 
t  ructure  o(  anUniailvtKhooh  or  danes,  attendance  atohicii  up 
o  (evcateea  would  be  compultocy  under  byc-Ian  sdaptive  locally 
Lt  tbc  opUon  ol  the  local  education  auLbarilits.  In  1006-1907 
>bout  1 1  per  tbouund  of  Ibe  population  ol  EngUnd  aod  Wales 
ittcnded  eveniiig  Kbools  and  classd  inspected  by  the  Board  of 
Sduestion,  ■iidgnDttntouiiUngto£j6i,}9(  wu  paid  in  respect 
it  440.718  refukr  attcndanu. 

The  moit  Duiked  progren  hu  uodcabtedly  been  In  HcoDdaiy 
xlnoithia.  and  In  oo  direction  hoi  tbc  act  of  igoi  pntvcd  nure 
(tuilfuL  At  the  aid  of  the  loth  cenluiy  lecondnry 
ilafirfi't''  iutructitm  in  England  wai  still  provided  chiefly  by 
endowed  gramma  i-tchools.  by  prop'rietary  acluxds 
stmblilhed  by  religious  bodiel  or  joint-slock  companies,  and  by 
[irivatc  enterprise.    No  public  provision  wai  mode  lor  seondary 

[lom  Dunkipal  sources  «u  given  indirectly  under  cover  of  the 
graoU  oadec  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  while  in  the  ad. 


dI  II 


Board  of  Education  Ai 


i8i».noi 


>f  the  ccnlral 


The  establishment  ol  local  au  the  rilies  with  direct 

office  with  reference  to  the  three  Itranchcs  ol 
menlary,  Kcondary  and  lechnoloaical,  rendered  possible  lor  the 
first  lime  an  adequate  trvntinenl  of  the  problem  of  public 
secondary  edudtionaiawhole.  "  Tbercgubtions.forsccondary 
school)."  says  the  prefatory  meDHtandum  to  llie  tcgulalions 
of  tbc  Board  of  Education,  "  grew  up  round  the  old  provisions 
of  the  Dlcccton'  o(  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Detached 
tdencc  cliaici  were  gradually  buUt  up  into  schools  ol  science 
Schools  of  science  were  subsequen tly  widened  into  scboolsol  what 
was  known  oi  the  '  Division  A  '  type,  providing  a  course  a[ 


wilb, a 


ol  general  education.    Aid 

ol  the  '  Division  B  '  type  m  wnicn  science  oia  ant  larra  ine 
prepondcraling  element  ol  the  insLruction  givm.  In  1904  the 
boird  recast  the  regulalions  so  as  to  bring  all  tchoob  aided  by 
grams  within  the  general  dcbiition  of  a  Khool  oflcnng  a  general 
education  up  to  and  beyond  the  age  of  aiteen  thiough  a  complete 
graded  course  of  initruction.  the  object  ol  which  should  be  to 
develop  all  t&e  faculties,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  eicFcising  them." 

Two  main  tendencies  distinguish  the  reaM  dcvclopmenti 
on  the  one  hand  Ibe  lendcncy  to  municipalimjon.  at  at  least  la 
the  eslsbbsbment  of  public  control;  on  the  other  hand  the 
tendency  (marked  especially  by  the  regidationi  of  iQo;l  10 
greater  dasticity  in  regard  la  curricula,  and  >a  to  the  freer 
encouragement  of  local  initiative  and  locsl  eflort. 

In  1907  the  govcmnient  of  Sic  Henry  CampbcU-Bannennan 
placed  greatly  increased  funds  >t  the  disposal  oi  the  Board  ol 
Educaliso  lor  the  purpose  of  secondary  educalnn.  The  regula- 
tions under  which  the  increased  grant  was  administerul  Imposed 
cooditioos  in  respect  oi  freedom  from  dcaonrunatiunal  reatricl  ions 


t  of  any  particular 
might  be  taught  la  the  school  ucept  i^hhi 


f  undt  olber  (baa  grants  ol  pHbtk  moaey.  nnrar  was  at  the  sane 
tine  rcKtved  to  the  board  to  waive  the  new  condiiiant  in  Ihe 
event  of  tbe  iDcaJ  educolion  authority  passing  a  resolulion  thai 
the  school  was  in  Ibeir  view  required  a*  put  of  the  seoondDry 
school  proVtsioa  for  Ibcir  area,  and  that  the  conditions,  or  one  v 
more  ol  them,  might  be  waived  with  advantage  in  view  of  the 
educational  needs  of  thcarea-  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  effect 
of  the  regulations  <as  of  tl 


ProleBtanlcfaurcbea,accordlngtotbesystemof  Lancaster  and  the 
Cowper-Tempde  compromise.  Normally  schools  are  lequiml  to 
provide  15%  of  free  places  for  scholars  from  puUic  clemenlary 
schools,  and,  with  a  view  to  encouragiiig  tbc  liansfcrence  of 
children  from  the  public  clcmentaiy  schoDl  at  an  early  age,  a 
gran  t  ol  £1  was  nude  payable  on  aocount  of  ex-public  elementary 
scholar!  between  ten  and  iwclve  yean  of  age.  The  full  scale  ol 
grant!  la  £3  for  ex-public  tleaentary  tcholan  between  ten  and 
twelve,  and  £j  for  scholan  becwetn  twelve  and  dgfateeo.  7^ 
schools  previoualy  recognized  and  foiling  toconplywitb  ihenew 
conditions,  grant  niiy  be  paid  on  Ibe  lower  scale  of  £1  and 
£1,  IDS.  respectively. 

Secondary  school  grants  are  asseaed  upon  amagp  attendaDce^ 
and  efficiency  is  euorantecd  by  inspection  and  not  by  IndividDOl 


arul  rocogm'tion  is  wi 
of  the  scholars  do  no 


|uivaIcntoflhef< 


withdrawn 
■Ilea: 


ttleai 
nerly  required. 


iral  areas,  however 
towns.  ascbooL  life  of  three  yean  and  a  leaving  age  of  fifteen  may 
be  acccplol.  "  The  board  arc  now  in  a  position,  Lfuough  their 
inspectorate,  to  keep  a  watch  and  cierdse  a  guidance  which  were 
pmviously  impassible  over  tbe  planning  and  working  of  school 
curricula.  Detailed  report!  following  upon  full  nupccliont,  and 
the  more  consunt  if  less  obviout  influence  eicriised  thnxtgh 
informal  visits,  conlcrcnees,  reports  and  suggestions,  may  now  be 
relied  upon  to  guard  against  Ihe  risks  of  one-sided  education,  of 

spccioliiatkHi  "  (Report  ol  Board  of  Education.  1906-1907.  po^ 
68).  The  curriculum  must  provide  inilniclion  duly  graded  and 
duty  continuous,  in  the  English  language  and  Literature,  ill 
geography  and  bistory,  in  mathematics,  science  and  drawing, 
and  b  at  [cast  one  language  other  than  English.  Where 
two  languages  other  than  English  are  taken,  Latin  must  ordin- 
arily be  one.  Provision  must  be  made  for  orgaruied  ffimef^ 
physical  eierdscs  and  manual  instruction,  and  in  giris'  Khoob 
science  and  mathcnutici  other  than  ariibnelic  may  be  replaced 
by  an  approved  scheme  of  practical  housewifery  tor  gills  over 
fifteen.  The  total  number  of  secondary  schoals  recogniud  fee 
grant  ISlalUlia,  i«07-i9oS)  was  7]6,  of  which  only  lie  were 
directly  provided  by  local  authorities.  Tbe  number  of  pupils 
in  atlentiance  was  68,104  bojrs  and  s*iJ59  girls,  lolal  1I4.46J. 
The  government  grants  for  IQ07-11708  amounted  to  £310,873 
besides  grants  from  local  authorities 

IFaJei; 
Notwiihstandinglhc  Important  diflereBCetwbidiexislbetmw 
the  soctoland  tspedslly  the  leUglous  condilJons  of  Eogland  and 
Wales  respectively,  Wolei  continued  to  be  treated  ts  one  witb 
England  (or  porposesof  educaiional  admtnistrttloa  down  lo  quilc 
recent  years.  Towards  the  end  ol  the  19th  cmttiry  llwitrftins 
revival  ol  Welsh  natioiutity,  in  itself  largely  aaeducatianil*sda 
literary  movement,  led  to  a  spontanemB  deoiand  iBeng  Ihe 
Welsh  pKple  lor  the  organianiion  ol  a  national  sysUm  al  higher 
education.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  ol  aspeeial 
royal  csramisslon  the  Welsh  Iniennediale  Edutsiion  Act  psssed 
in  1880  provided  lor  the  creation  in  every  county  in  Vltkt 

consisting  of  three  nominees  ol  the  ooanly  council  and  two 
nominees  of  the  lord  prtsidrnl  ol  Ihe  council.  To  Ihae  earn- 
miilee!  were  eninnled  the  duties  of  fratning  (under  the  Charity 
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*Bd  Uchnlal  icbODli  ind  lor  Ibc  appliatioo  of  endawmtiits,  ud 
Ibr  «din[Diiuriiig  ■  )d.  coupty  tale,  which  wu  iuppiementcd  by 
■  Ueuury  gnat  nol  UCRdint  th«  imouDl  niied  by  ihe  ntc. 
Ceitiin  Hipccviiory  (unctieis  wen  cntmiud  to  s  Cenlnl  Educi- 
tion  Bond,  lo  irhich  uc  conunitied  Lhe  dutid  of  in^Kciioo  ind 

lor  th«  purpoie  ol  (nming  icbrmo  loi  esdawnKnU]  been  lupcr- 
■cdtd  by  the  local  education  ■ulhoHiiu  uodei  ihc  act  ol  iqoi. 
The  public  uiiuuice  aQorded  to  Mcoaduy  educaton  in  Wiles 
tuder  the  InlBmediBle  Act  is  supplemented  by  thegnnttol  the 
Board  d(  Education,  ind  Ifae  Boird's  revised  Secondary  Scbool 
ResuUlion*  "ere  applied  to  Wales  in  1908.  There  «eic  (1907- 
jgoS)  gl  county  tecoodary  school)  in  Wales  administered  under 
ichema  mule  UDdel  the  Welsh  Intennetliate  Act.  nllended  by 
(13;  boys  and  ^717  girl),  total  i>,9>Si^  and  ii  other  Kcondiry 
Khooli,  of  vhich  8  were  ptovidcd  by  local  authorities.  The  lolal 
ktlendaace  at  all  Mcondaty  ichoola  uras  i],iiis,  vit.  6Sig  boys 
■ad  6796  girts.  The  Board  ol  Education  ^nl  amounted  to 
£31.090.  The  Eipenditure  at  the  local  auiboriiitl  (or  the  year 
1*06-1907  *"(8S.'4'- 

The  Biunber  ol  scbolan  on  the  ngisten  at  ordinary  public 
etemeniary  schools  in  Wales  was  (Siaiiilia,  1907-1908},  in  council 
•ttools  3J0.413,  and  ui  voluntary  jehoolaioo.ioo,  total  430,703. 
The  pertentige  ol  average  allenilance  was  8698.  The  ordinary 
parlianentary  grant  (r9o6-i9a7)  was  ^794,161,  and  the  net 
upcndilute  ol  local  authorities  ^jSr,i34. 

In  1907  >  Welsh  depaitment  oE  the  Bond  ot  Eduatinn  was 
BtaUisbed  witba  perniaiKnt  icoctaiy  and  a  chief  iupector,  each 
reiponrihlediiecUy  to  Ibo  president.  A  movement  was  !n  progress 
in  Walet  in  190S-1909  for  the  creation  of  *  national  council  ol 
educltion  under  an  independent  minister,  but  this  change  could 
in  any  oue  only  be  cflected  by  legislation;  and  meanwhile  the 
special  religiousandsocialconditions  in  Wales  caused  adminiiira- 
tive  diSculiic*  in  working  an  act  (that  of  ipoi)  priavarily  designed 
to  meet  those  pcevailiog  in  England.  (C.  B.  M.  C.) 

UniUd  Slalei. 

SiMiry.— The  Erst  white  icttlen  «bo  cune  lo  North  Amcika 
WCK  typical  reprcsentativa  of  those  European  petftles  who  had 
made  more  progress  io  aviliiatiDn  than  any  other 
?^  in  the  worid.     Those  settlen,  in  poiticulat  those 

^^  from  England  and  from  Holland,  brougbt  with  them 
the  most  advanced  ideas  of  the  time  on  the  subject  oi  education. 
The  coodilioBS  ol  life  in  the  New  World  emphatiicd  the  need 
ol  scboob  and  coUega,  and  among  the  earliest  public  ads  of 
Ibe  settlers  wen  provisions  to  esUblish  them.  Tlic  steps  taken 
between  i6ig  and  i4ii  to  provide  schools  for  the  colony  ol 
Virginia  were  frustnted  by  the  Indian  war  which  broke  out  in 
•he  latter  year,  and  were  never  successfully  renewed  during  the 
colonial  pniod.  In  New  York,  where  the  influeoce  ol  the  Dutch 
was  at  Gnt  predominant,  elementary  schools  were  muniaioEd 
at  the  pubbc  expense,  and  were  inteaded  lor  the  educaliui  of 
all  daaca  of  the  population.  This  policy  reflected  the  very 
advanced  views  as  to  public  elementary  education  which  were 
then  held  In  the  Netherlands.    The  assumption  ol  control  in  the 

development  ol  public  elementary  education,  and  little  or  no 
further  progress  waa  made  until  alter  the  Revolution.  The 
moat  systematic  educational  policy  was  punued  in  the  colony 
ef  UissachuiettL  As  early  as  163s,  five  years  alter  it  was 
founded,  the  town  ol  Boston  look  action  to  (he  end  that  "  our 
brother  Philemon  Parmon  shall  be  eniKatzd  to  be^m  school- 
master lot  the  teaching  and  nurturing  childroi  with  us. "  The 
General  Court  el  the  colony  in  1636  Bade  the  first  appR^tiation 
for  what  was  to  become  Haivaid  College,  lakinc  its  name  in 
bonouroftbeminislei,  John  Uarvani,  who  died  in  1638,  leaving 
his  library  and  one-half  of  his  property,  having  a  value  of  £Soo, 
to  the  new  institution.  The  atmunt  ol  this  sppropriiiiioD  ol 
1636  (£400)  was  Roarkable  in  that  it  wis  probably  equal  to 
the  whole  colony  tax  lor  a  year.  In  1641  fallowed  a  legislative 
Id  which,  while  saying  nothing  of  schools,  gave  to  the  selectmen 
in  every  Uwa  power  to  ovence  both  lbs  education  and  the 


the  capital  laws  of  the  country, 
are  put  to  some  useful  work. 

Five  years  bier,  in  1647,  was  enacted  the  law  «bkh  is  l' 
only  the  real  foundation  of  the  Massadiuaeua  afbool  ryiitz. 
but  the  type  of  later  legislation  throughout  thr  United  Sfjr* 
This  epoch-making  act,  the  first  ol  its  kind  in  Ifae  mrid.  n^ 
sentcd  the  public  opiaion  of  a  colony  of  about  >o,oc»  pmjt 
living  in  thirty  tcorni.  It  leqidred  every  town  ol  fifty  Inw- 
holders  to  establish  a  school,  the  master  ol  whicfa  sluajd  be  pu: 
either  by  the  parents  of  the  children  taught  or  by  pubbc  tu 
as  the  majority  of  the  town  committee  might  d«i4Se;  and  I 
further  required  every  town  oi  one  hundred  lamiUe*  or  boot 
holders  to  set  up  a  grammar  scbocd  in  which  piq^b  DugU  b: 
prepared  lor  the  "  University,"  as  the  new  inititutkM  at  C13- 
bridge  was  designated.  Moreover,  a  penally  waa  Atuded  X 
neglect  oi  this  tc^ative  requireoienl,  in  the  form  of  a  £bc  1. 


anasiidollbeactof  t6j7:  "Ills 

ucotion  through  the  catabliihrnen 
bad  DO  precedent  in  the  world's 


npossible  lot  is  adequle 
ol  free  ichooli.     As  a  1^ 


cnced  by  a  more  fonsidabk  11:-. 
lan  was  ever  marthalled  tin^n 
Ji  origin.  But  time  hai  nldc 
a  ol   succe&slul    ■ 


as  it  was  disinterested."  The  sigpificann  of  theie  acts  of  rCi. 
and  1647  is  that  they  foreshadow  the  whcJe  AneritaB  sysirt 
of  education,  including  elementary  schools,  secoidary  icbKi 
and  colleges,  and  that  ihey  indicate  the  prindplea  upon  wt-- 
that  system  rests.  These  principles  as  summarized  by  Ccsr 
H.  Martin  In  bis  Enlulim  0/  lAi  Uuttduaoti  PtJdic  Sii^ 
System  are  the  loUowingi— (1)  The  UQivenal  cdutUkB  l 
youth  is  essential  lo  tbe  well-being  of  the  sUte.  (1)  TWol:^ 
tlon  to  furnish  this  education  rests  primarily  upon  tbe  parol 
has  a  right  to  enforce  this  obli^tjoa.     (4)  Tx 


state  may  £x  a  standard  which 


e  tbe  k 


It.  (5)  Pubbc  D 
□y  general  lai  may  oe  usea  to  provide  such  educatum  as  u 
state  requires.  The  tax  may  be  general,  thonsh  th«  (dxa 
attendance  is  not.  (6)  Education  higher  than  the  tudimtaus  B» 
be  supplied  by  the  state.  Opportunity  must  beprovided  altk: 
public  expense  for  youths  who  wish  to  be  fitted  for  cdlegc  71a 
principles  have  now  found  opmsion  in  tbe  pvblic  acts  of  enn 
slate,  and  upon  them  educstion  in  the  United  Slates  ia  (oBBdeD 
Despite  the  praiseworthy  allempti  made  in  New  Tork,  Ktv 
devdi^  sdiooli  and  school  syium 


y  UtUe  1 


Thes 
.  was.  as  a  rule. 


schoc^  aod 


:mpted  in  that  s^ian  ol  li 


JeSerson.  Through  relipou 
seal  or  philanthropy  colleges  were  founded  ai  far  south  u 
Virginia,  and  no  fewer  than  ten  ol  thoe  institutiona  war  a 
operation  in  1776.  Their  piracni  names  and  tbe  dales  of  the; 
louRdaiion  are:  Harvard  University,  Mmmchusetts  (i6jc 
College  ol  William  and  Mary,  Virginia  (1693I ;  Yale  Uiavnst. 
Conneclicul  (i;ai);  Princeton  Univenily,  New  Jersey  (174c' 
Washington  and  Lee  Univenily,  Vir^nia  (1749);  Univeis.' 
ol  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  (iJw);  Columbia  UiavcniK 
New  York  Ujuh  Crown  University,  Rhode  Ixknd  (17b. 
Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey  (17A6):  and  Danmomlt  Ct^tp 
New  Hampshire  (1769).  In  the  colleges  the  ecdoisslical  ipv: 
was  at  first  almost  unifornily  dominant.  The  grcalec  ncBtn 
of  their  students  were  preparing  lor  the  minisIrT  in  some  sMt> 
tbe  btwiehesof  the  Frotestuit  Church.  These  lacU  caused  iti 
flrammai  schools  to  take  on  more  and  more  the  chumctcr  1^ 
coUege-preparatoty  schools;  and  when  this  waa  btouglit  aboS 
they  supplied  tbe  educaiionid  needs  of  but  one  portion  at  tbeo* 
muaity.     As  time  passed,  the  intudependuue  ol  coveraucsiM 
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;Kve  iiM  to  a  ne*  uul  influtatiit  type  of  Kkod,  Ibo  acHlciii;, 
■hu±  took  III  nunc  boa  the  Mcouluy  k)x»1>  ■Mahlinhed 
B  Eogbod  by  Ibc  diioeBlial  idigioa  bodio  daring  the  litter 
"    "  ■  '  '  '        '  Uilton. 


Ud   NtH 


Ltaouaht  to  be  moca  pnctical  than  that  oflcRd  bf  the  ootlegts, 
uid  tbcy  dm  thdr  itudcBti  froa  the  n>-allnl  middk  duva  of 
■ocicty.  Thi  older  uadEintet  ■ere  utoally  tDdoHcd  Inwitutkiiu, 
orKwdicd  nadet  the  coatnl  of  religioui  otpmintioni  or  of 
■eU -pupctmtiiig  bouda  oi  ttotteet.  Thdi  procnnuoe  of 
iftudiea  vaa  ItM  reMikUd  ihia  tlut  of  ihe  gnnunai  Khoots, 
and  th«y  lavt  atw  empbaiii  to  theitudy  ol  tfaa  Englkb  langnige 
and  it*  Gtcntme,  of  iii»thnn»tin  ud  ol  the  new  Eoeiicei  of 

bcent  futoi  In  Anskaa  edncatioti,  and  they  nppUcd  a  large 
Dumber  of  Ibo  bEttcr-pRpaiedttaebett  for  work  In  other  achool*. 
Thoc  Kboola  woe  IB  a  MOt  public  la  ibit  ibey  were  duriHcd, 
bat  they  were  not  diiectly  under  publk  cgntiol  in  ibetr  miuge. 
rnent.  Esily  la  tbe  iQtb  UDIiuy  there  uoie  1  weU-defiiied 
dcmawf  (or  public  ucondary  Khools— high  ichoob,  ei  they  an 
popolariy  knovn.    They  were  the  direct  aMgroKtb  oi  the 

. __!__)  gyffgj^    Bojlon,   Philiddphia,  Baltimote 

ete  the  fiat  o<  tbe  Urie  citict  to  ouliiib 
•cfaoob  of  ihii  lype,  and  ibey  (prtad  rapidly.  Thcie  public 
secondary  idiooll  met  wilb  i^posIiDD,  hooevei,  ^nnging 
partly  fton  tbe  Iriendi  of  the  acadenua,  and  panJy  froia  thoie 
who  beJd  that  govcrrnnenul  agency  ibould  be  rcUiicled  [a  Ibe 
field  of  demenury  cducaiion.  Tbe  legal  quntiom  raiicd  vere 
•eltled  by  a  dediian  ol  the  Hipitne  couit  of  Michigan,  ohicb 
ooatained  then)  vDidi:  "Neither  In  our  Xalc  policy,  in  oui 
cauiiutioD.  nor  ia  our  lam  do  we  find  ibe  primary  tchool 
diatricu  restricted  in  tbe  braacha  ol  knowledge  which  their 
officen  may  cause  to  be  taught,  or  tbe  grade  of  instruction  that 
may  be  flmi,  if  their  volcn  conaent.  in  regular  form,  to  bear 
the  ekpenee  and  raise  the  taiea  for  the  purpose."  This  decision 
Kave  *"■'*■**  impetus  to  tbe  development  of  public  secondary 
or  high  icboolsi  and  they  have  iocteued  rapidly  in  number. 
The  acadnnita  have  r^tivdy  declined,  and  in  the  Western 
aiBtei  an  alaost  unknown. 

Meanwhile  tbe  ^mentary  Bchool  system  bad  grown  rapidly. 
Tbe  Kbold  district,  tbe  smallest  civil  division,  was  created  in 
in  1701,  in  Rhode  Island  about  1750,  and  in  Ma»a- 
17S0,  From  the  point  of  view  ol  eflidcni,  well- 
1  Khiiolt.  i  t  hu  been  Idi  since  the  time  of  Horace  Mann 
that  Ibe  ubatitution  of  the  small  ichoid  district  lor  the  town 

Bcbool  district  has  czerdscd  a  profound  influence  (or  good  upon 

vera  io  iqoo  over  eleven  tbouaand  school  districta.  and  In 
UhnoiaovtilwElve  Ihousaod.  The  districis  art  small  in  eitent 
Wd  often  ^larsely  setlkd.  Theit  government  is  as  dcnHicraiic 
ai  ponible.  The  resident  legal  voters,  ollcn  including  women, 
bold  a  mtetini  al  least  once  a  year.  They  elect  trustees  lo 
repnaenltbembtheemploynient  of  the  teacher  and  the  manage- 
■DtBI  ol  the  Khad.  They  dalenBine  whether  a  new  acboolhouse 
•hall  be  bnill,  whether  repairs  shall  be  nadc,  and  i^l  turn  of 
moiKy sbiU be raiKd for idviol  purpeacs,  Intheturaldiiiricis 
tbia  system  has  often  been  iuelf  a  school  in  patriotism  and  in 
tbe  conduct  o(  public  afisin.  Recently  tbe  tendency  is  lo 
HKTgB  the  school  districts  into  the  towruhip,  in  order  that  larger 
and  betln  schoel*  may  he  maintained,  and  that  educational 
advaatafts  may  be  dialiihutcd  mare  evenly  among  the  people. 
Host  of  the  soolbem  states  have  the  county  system  of  school 
adnriaistratioa.  This  is  because  Ibe  county,  rather  than  the 
(nnaliip,  has  been  Ibe  poEiical  unit  ia  the  south  (rem  the 
'    '  Special  laws  have  been  made  lor  the  school  system 

much.    In 


or  other  official,  which  board  has  IuH  contnil  of  tbe  school*. 
Tbedty  board  of  education  has  as  its  executive  oScer  a  superin- 
tendent ol  schools,  who  has  become  s  most  important  factor  in 


in  the  selection  of  teachers,  in  the  choice  of  test-books,  in  tbe 
Brraiigcmcot  ol  tbe  programme  of  studies,  and  in  the  delcmuna. 
tioa  of  questions  o(  policy.  Someliaie*  he  is  charged  by  law 
with  tbeioitiativcinumeorallDf  Ihaematiers,  .Heiiusually 
a  trained  administrator  as  well  a*  an  eiperlenced  leacber.  TIh 
Erse  (uperlntendeol  wis  appointed  in  iSj?  at  Buflala  Provi- 
dence followed  in  iSjo,  New  Orleans  in  iS^r ,  Cleveland  in  iS«4, 
Baltimore  in  1844,  Cincinnati  inrSso.BoitonisiSsi.New  Yorii, 
Saa  Francisco  and  Jersey  Oty  in  iSji.  Newark  and  Brooklyn 
in  igj3,  Chicago  and  St  Louis  in  1B54,  and  Fhiladcl[riiia  in  rSSj. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  progress  of  pubjic  educatioa 
in  the  United  Stales  is  marked  by  (1)  compulsory  schools, 
(>)  compulsory  licensing  of  teacben,  (j)  compulsory  scbool 
atlendfnee,  aul  (4)  compulsory  scbool  supervision,  and  by  tbe 
increasingly  efficient  administration  of  Ibeae  provisions.    Tbe 


eat  moss  ol  tbe  American  people  are  in  entire  agreement  as  to 
e  principles  nbich  should  coniiol  public  education!  and  Ibe 

■e  greater,  both  in  number  and  in  imporunrc,  than  those  In 


■bich  11 


An  Ame 


n  educational  systi 
■oughnol 


Neither  in  the  Declaration  oi  Indepcr 
litulion  oi  Ibe  United  Suies  is  there  an] 
rbe  founders  of  the  nation  were  by  no  nea 
D  educaiion,  but  they  shared  the  comi 
heir  time,  which  was  that  tbe  real  rcsponsihilily 


them  should  fall  upon  the  several  local  0 
relation  ol  Bovemmenl  to  educaiion  was  not  then  a  subject  0< 
ordinary  cDnsid.raiian  or  discussion.  Later,  when  ibis  question 
did  arise  and  the  power  ol  tamtion  was  involved,  the  several 
states  omumed  control  oi  educaiion,  as  it  was  necessary  thai 
they  should  do,    Kcverthcleas,  from  the  very  beginning  the 

nol  conliolling  it.  This  policy  dates  from  the  ijthof  July  1787, 
when  there  was  passed  Ibe  famous  "  Ordinance  for  the  Govcnt- 
mcnt  of  the  Teniioty  of  tbe  United  State*  Nonh-Wot  ol  ibt 
Rivet  Ohio,"  meaning  the  terriiory  north  and  west  of  the  Obio 
river  now  represented  by  the  slates  ol  Ohio.  Indiana,  lUhnis, 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  the  eastern  side  oi  MinntsoU.  em- 
bracing more  than  765.000  sq,  m.  of  terrilory.  This  ordinance 
coalains  this  dedaration:  "  Religion,  momlity,  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  u  good  government  and  the  happiness  oi  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  for  ever  be 
encouraged."  The  Ordinance  of  17B7  also  reaffirmed  tbe  pro- 
visions ol  the  so-called  Land  Ordinance  ol  17SJ,  by  which 
section  No,  16  In  every  township  (a  township  connsts  ol  j6 
numbered  sections  of  i  sq.  a,  each),  or  one  tbiily-siiih  of  Ibe 
enlire  north-west  terrilory,  was  set  aside  for  the  milnlenance  o< 
public  schools  within  the  township.  The  lunds  derived  from  Ibe 
sale  and  lease  ol  these  original  "  school  lands  "  form  Ibe  major 
portion  of  the  public  school  endowment  ol  tbe  stata  Ion 


ol  tl 


itory.    The  precede 


[  thus 


Kshcd  became  the  policy  of  the  m 
prior  to  rS^S  reserved  section  No.  ifi  in  every  township  tA  puUic 
land  (or  common  schools,  Earhslaieadraittedsince  i&4ElUlah 
being  an  eiception,  and  having  four  sections)  has  reserved 
sections  No.  t6  and  No.  36  In  every  township  of  public  land* 
for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  the  national  government  bai 
granted  two  townships  in  every  slate  and  tcrritoiy  con 
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i^towliichlli 


EDUCATION 

must  be  tdded 


miflTED  StDB 


14,59'  English 


1900  to  iSfiSIAlV 

lo  edwatioa.    Tlie  portion  of  tiM  public  1 

in  1900  tniouBini  in  lU  lo  Se.ijS^?]  um 

iq.  m.    TTiii  i«  "O  irea  graalci  Ihan  Ihose  of 

Mala,  Ken  VoA,  New  Jciaty,  fiuy]iBii  and  Delaware  tddcd 

togFibAT.     It  I9  a  portian  oi  the  caith's  lurfoce  ai  gital  as  the 

kingdom  of  FtuBia,  about  Kven-rcotlu  aa  great  ni  Ftauce,  and 

gndudiDg  tbe  Chan 
Baida  Hie  enomuH 
patkmal  govei 


11  West  P 


I,  New  Vock,  k 


1801  ■ 


,  It  Anupdis, 
Uatyland,  loi  (he  tniuDg  of  officer!  for  the  navy.  It  hu  atu 
token  charge  of  [he  education  of  tbe  children  of  uodvitiud 
Indians,  and  of  all  children  in  Alaila.  Ii  hi)  voted,  by  act  of 
|S!7,  a  perpetual  eadowment  of  f  15,000  ■  year  fat  etch  agricul- 
tural cperiment  station  connected  with  a  state  agricultural 


■  year 


nd,  by  act  of  [S90,  an  addiiionai  en 


I  of  (IS, 


...  each  of  the  agricnltural  colleges 

:t  vahM  of  Und  and  money  given  by  the  nationil  govetn- 

r  educalioD  in  the  several  states  and  territories  i  aboat 


_  s  est^Usbed  a  bureau  of  education, 
presided  over  by  a  conmluioner  who  is  uoder  tbe  junidiciion 

of  tbe  sectetaiy  ol  the  inlerior,  the  purpose  of  which 
SSL-    is  declared  to  be  to  collect  "  such  ttsiistics  and  lacu 

as  shall  show  ibe  condition  and  progress  of  educstion 
fa  tbe  several  states  and  territories,  and  of  disusing  such  inior- 

Qntems  and  melhods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people 
of  the  United  Stales  in  tbe  esCsblisbment  and  msintenancs  of 
eEUdcnt  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  tbe  cause  of 
(ducaiion  througlwut  the  CDuniry."  The  bureau  baa  thenfore 
no  duect  power  over  tbe  educational  policy  of  tbe  several  states, 
Jl  has,  however,  eierdsed  a  potent  influence  lor  good  in  its 
advisory  capadty.  Up  to  i«oo  this  bureau  liad  published  j6o 
aepaiate  volumes  and  pamphlets,  including  ]i  annual  reports, 
covering  from  goo  to  >joe  paga  each;  and  the  number  has 
tinre  been  much  increased.  Tbe  annual  reporis  alone  of  the 
Commissioner  of  EducalioD  are  mines  of  infomaiion.  Iliess 
standard  works  of  reference  are  distributed  ^aiuiiously  in  isigs 
lo  libraries,  school  officials  and  other  persons  inlerestcd, 


_     _  en:  Henry  Barnard,  i367-iB;o;  John  Ealon, 

iS7o-iBB«;  Nathaniel  H.  R.  Dawson,  tSS6-iS«9i  William 
T.  Harris,"  1889-1906;  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  H106- 

In  tbe  United  State*  the  sovereign  powers  are  not  all  lodged 
In  one  place.  Such  of  those  poweis  as  are  not  granted  by  the 
31,1,  ConsLiluticHi  ig  the  national  government  are  reserved 

fcHTH      lo  the  slates  respectively,  or  to  the  peoplt     Tbe  power 

""  """^  been  almost  universally  held  to  be  one  of  the  powers 
so  reserved.  The  inhahitanls  of  the  several  local  communities, 
however  indisposed  they  may  have  been  to  reljAquiih  absoTuie 
con  I  rot  of  their  own  schools,  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
auihorily  of  the  state  government  whenever  It  has  been  asserted, 
for  eiicpt  under  such  authority  no  civil  divirion — county,  diy, 
township,  or  school  districl— possesses  the  power  to  levy  taies 
for  id»ol  purposes.  Uoseover,  since  the  eserdse  at  stale 
authority  has  unlfomiiy  improved  the  quality  of  the  schools, 

be  said  that  the  state  has  used  Its  authority  10  ptesoibe  a 
minlmujn  of  eflideitfy  which  schools  and  leadieri  mmt  reach, 
artd  it  enforces  this  minfmum  thmugh  Inapectioa  snd  the  with< 
holding  of  iis  proper  ihaie  of  ihe  state  school  fund  from  mdj 
locillLy  when  ichoola  at  teachen  ait  petmitted  to  IsU  bcbw 
Uk  required  Blandatd.     Ii 

'  A  valiuhle  hibKopapby  of  Mr  Hani.' 
Iloiul  liieiaiufe  l<  I'vcn  in  the  Repon 
education  for  1907  WaUiington.  ijot). 


le  cssci  tbe  siste  aulborltk* 


have  interfered  dinctly  lo  pn*ent  Ibe  evil  malia  li  U 
inefEdency  or  contumacy.     In  addition,    tbe    ■ '" 

the  training  of  teachers,  known  as  nor 

the  stales  also  oUerinducrjnenta  to  tbe  cille*,  t< 

to  exceed  the  prescribed  minimum  of  **^*i*Ttf 

steady  eieedse  of  stale  cupeivision  the  scbaol  fa 

improved,  the  standard  for  entrance  upon  tbe  SB 

has  been  raised,  the  programme  of  studlei  h9*  b 

effective  and  more  uniform,  and  the  length  of  the  *■ 

has  increased.    The  COnstitutioo  of  eveiy  Mate  iio| 

some  provision  as  to  public  educatun.     Each  M«ic  hn  k 

executive  officer  charged  wilb  the  enfonxmcBt  ef   the  sic 

school  lasffl.    Sometimei,  as  in  New  York.   iH*  oAcial  tJ 

plenary  powen;  sometiraei,  as  in  Maasachuetta  and  Oksa,  h 

is  little  more  than  an  adviser.    In  Iwenty-niiie  autis  fh 

offidol  is  known  as  the  superintendent  of  public  iDxtznclitfi;  1 

Massachusetts  and  Cormecticut  he  is  called  secaetaiy  of  tW  ai^ 

board  of  education;  other  titles  used  are  fiwrrrwrnainnrT  el  patifc 


ol  public  schools.  Tlie  si 
the  taxpayers,  by  an  elected  board  of  school  trustee*  in  r«s 
sdioot  districts,  and  by  an  elected  (though  sometiiaesapfBsBB!! 
bosfd  of  education  or  school  committee  in  dtiea  and  towns,  h 
&36  alia  and  towns  there  is  a  bcal  supetintendetkt  of  ichggfc. 
who  direcia  and  supervises  tbe  educational  wutk  and  acu  o 


£  officer  of  the  board  ol 


■ntcM 


e  people,  b 


sirmlar  oi^dal,  who  u  oIlcD  c 
omclimes  is  named  by  tbe 
auinonuFS-  ine  county  snd  dty  supcriatcndesitK  aie 
charged  with  the  duly  of  holding  ■■""■'"■'■"—  (or  em 
upon  tbe  work  of  teadung,  and  of  Issuing  licoKea  to 
persons  who  pass  the  examinations.  This  ayatem  wnb 
where  it  Is  carefully  regulated  by  state  Jaw.  TiBrty  1 
one  lerriloiy,  and  the  District  of  Ckilunitsa  have  ciiBcled 
pulsory  educstion  laws,  hut  the  enforcement  of  Ibem  Is  b 
very  bl.  Id  bfteen  slates  snd  tcrritodcs  there  are 
education  laws,  although  there  are  in  existen 
organited  school  iystr 


nulaciuring  establishment  sie  la  forte  in  nrcive  atm, 
isually  administered  in  conneiioD  with  tbe  ca 


t  kindergarten  and  the  elementary  school  to  tbe  gradnu 
structioD  oHered  si  state  college*  and  unlversitlet.  This  Jf* 
klndetgaiteDB  jcaltrieil 


r  fifieei 


(i)  fi 


publie  SHondsrr 
schools  (high  sdxK^)  in  every  considerable  dty  or  Iowa  and  it 
not  a  lew  rural  CMnmunilies;  (4)  free  land  grant  colleges,  up- 
ported  in  large  part  by  Ibeproceedsof  the  ration's  ci>dow«enIctf 
poUic  lands,  paying  panlculsi  attention  to  agrictdture  and  Ikt 
mechanical  art),  in  all  the  alates;  <5)  state  uninrsities.  lis 
n  substantially  so,  in  sll  the  slates  south  and  smt  of  ran- 
syivsnia;  (6}  free  public  normal  sdwds,  for  the  piufcsiiniitl 
irsteing  of  leacbeii,  in  nearly  every  state;  (7)  free  Khnb 
for  tbe  educaliBn  of  defectives  In  neaHy  all  the  stua;  and  <f) 
the  puloul  academies  at  West  Met  snd  AanapoUi  kc  Oa 
pcohMionBl  training  of  mOiiaiy  and  naval  offices*  ntfioMT. 
Mks  Sisan  E.  Blow,  bendf  ibe  leadhig  opmBtt  of  Usdrt' 
gaitcn  prlndpha  in  the  United  Stales,  has  polited  oat  that  ik> 


y  of  the  kind 


'  ,°nTx>^ 
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n-  stKgt,  Ittving  Boston  u 
•■■   ■  *     ■'     villipr 


^    .  of  Florenct,  &Ub.,  and  tMchH  <u  dimm  it  Smi  Fr 

ijjj^       dico,  Cilitomis;  Ihr  nilionil  oi  Urictly  eduaiioiul 

itagc,  wkieh  bti«n  «t  Si  Louis;  and  the  so^alltd 

lateraal  jUge.  whith  (mm  Cbicago  as  a  centre  is  sprtadtng  over 

he  entire  eonntry.     During  The  first  stage  pnbKc  attention  was 

Urected  to  a  few  of  tfae  most  important  aspects  o[  Frocbel's 

emching.     Daring  the  senmf!  stage  the  kindergarten  wu  valued 

argclj  as  a  reformatory  and  redemptive  influence-    During  the 

hird  stage  the  fondamcntal  princtples  underlying  kindergarten 

jaining  were  scientifically  itudied  and  eipounded,  and  the 

lindecgarten  became  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 

>3imtry.     The  fourth  stage,  which,  like  the  third,  is  fortunately 

lUn  in  eibtenee,  alrni  at  making  the  kindergarten  a  link  between 

the  Khoot  and  the  home,  and  so  10  nse  It  to  strengthen  the 

Inundations  and  elevate  the  Ideals  of  family  life.    By  189S  Lbcre 

were  4J63  kinderxarteni  In  tbc  United  Stales  [ijA;  (^  which 

were   public),  employing  9937   teachers  (isja  in  the  public 

ItindergartenS)  and  enrolling  tS^.iei  children  (55,867  in  the 

public  kindergartens).'  Of  the  164  public  normai  schools,  jt 

made  provision  lor  training  kindergarten  teachers.     The  sden  titic 

■nd  literary  activity  of  some  of  the  private  kindergarten  training 

dasie*  i»  very  great,  and  they  eiert  a  beneficial  and  Wimglnling 

cEect  on  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools.     It  is  generally 

admitted  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  duldctn,  ol  the 

teachers,  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  community  at  large,  the 

kindergatton  bai  been  and  is  an  inspiration  el  incalculable  value. 

TIk  clemeatary  schaol  course  Is  from  six  to  nine  yean  in 

lEngth.  the  oidinaiy  period  being  ei^t  yean.    The  pupils  enter 

at  about  sii  yean  of  age.    In  the  cities  the  elementary 

**■•■•"     achools  are  usually  in  SCSKOO  lor  five  houii  daily, 

y^jj^       except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  beginning  at  {1  am. 

There  is  an  intermission^  usually  of  an  bour.al  midday. 

and  short  recesses  during  (he  sesuons.     In  the  small  rural  schools 

Uie  pupils  are  usually  ungraded  ^  and  are  taught  singly  or  in 

varying  groups,    la  the  cities  and  town)  there  is  a  careful 

padation  of  pupols,  and  promotions  from  grade  to  grade  are 

made  at  btervali  of  a  year  or  of  a  half-year.     The  best  schools 

have  the  moM  elastic  lyitem  of  gradation  and  the  most  frequent 

promodoat.    In  a  number  of  slates  there  an  laws  auihoriziog 

the  coDveyanee  of  children  toicbootit  the  public  expense,  when 

the  schoijhouse  Is  unduly  distant  from  tbc  homes  of  a  portion 

«1  the  school  population.    Co-education  (q.t.)  in  the  ctemenlaiy 

achool  haa  been  the  salutary  and  almost  uniform  practice  ir  the 

Unlled  States.    The  programme  ol  studies  in  the  elemerUry 

fchool  faidudea  English  (reading,  writing,  speiliog,  grammar, 

cnmpoution),  arithmetic  (sometimes  elementary  algebra  also, 

or  ptsne  geometry  In  the  upper  grades),  geography,  history  of 

the  United  States,  and  elementary  natural  science,  Indnding 

hnmaii  phynology  and  hygiene.     I^yilcal  training,  vocal  music. 

drawing  and  manual  training  are  often  taught-    Sometimes  a 

foreign  language  (Latin,  (ie™an  or  French)  and  the  study  of 

general  history  are  begun.     Formal  bistrnction  in  nunners 

and  moTsIi  Is  not  often  found,  but  the  discipline  of  the  school 

oSelt  the  best  passible  tnining  in  the  habits  ol  truthfulness, 

homsty,  obedinice,  regularity,  punctuality  and  conformity  to 

order.    Rdigioits   teaching   Is   not   permitted,   although    the 

eietcisei  of  the  day  are  often  opened  with  reading  from  the 

Bible,  Ibe  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  unging  of  a 

hyDn.    Corporal  punishinent  is  not  infrequent,  hut  te  forbidden 

1^  Uwin  New  Jetiey,  and  in  many  slates  may  be  used  only  under 

RStiictions.    Teit-books  BR  used  as  the  basis  of  the  instruction 

^vin,  and  the  pupUl  "  Rcile  "  In  class  to  the  teacher,  who,  by 

use  of  niusliallon  and  coDnnent,  makes  clear  the  subject-matter 

of  the  piBCiibed  lason-    The  purpose  of  the  recitation  method 

Is  to  nuke  the  work  of  eac^  pu[»l  help  that  ol  his  comptnton. 

SklBiilly  used.  It  Is  the  most  effectual  instrument  yet  drriied  for 


Ibese 


ry  sdiool  in 


ree  is  normally  four  years  in  length. 
darelJiin,  Greek.  TVench,  Gennan, 
>,  chemistry,  physical  geography, 


physiology,  rhetoric, '  En^ish  tllenture,- di^  and  hlitory. 
Although  hut  It ']«%  of  the  students  in  public  high  schools  and 
^5'jA%  of  those  in  prfvnte  secondary  schools  are  ^^ 
preparing  for  a  college  or  scientific  school,  yet  the  con-  Sjjj' 
ditions  prescribed  by  the  colleges  lor  admission  to  their 
courses  alfect  powerfully  both  the  secondary  school  pregramme 
and  the  methods  of  teaching.  Of  late  years  no  educational 
to;nc  has  been  more  widely  discussed  than  that  as  to  the  proper 
relations  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  As  a  result,  special 
eaanu'nalions  for  admission  to  college  are  either  greatly  siraplilicd 
or  entirely  abolished,  and  the  secondary  studi<9  are  much  mon 
substantial  and  better  taught  than  formerly.  An  Increasing 
proportion  of  secondary  school  teachers  arc  college  graduates, 
llie  moat  extraordinary  characteristic  of  secondary  education 
in  recent  years  Is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
taking  Latin  as  a  kJiooI  lobjecl.  Meanwhile  the  proportion 
of  those  studying  physics  and  chemistry  has  fallen  all  slightly, 
"nie  tale  of  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  who  study  Latin 
Is  fully  twice  as  great  as  the  rale  of  Increase  in  the  number 
of  secondary  school  students.  Between  lAgo  and  iSg6,  while 
the  number  of  students  In  private  secondary  schools  Jncreascd 
ii°/i,  the  number  of  aludenU  in  public  secondary  ichooti 
incrttied  87%,  Since  1S91  the  number  of  students  in  piivat* 
secondary  schools  has  steadily  declined. 

The  American  college,  although  It  is  the  ODtgrowth  of  the 
English  colleges  ol  Oiford  and  of  Cambridge,  has  developed 
Lterpan  in  Europe. 


ngth.  - 


!  of  study,  . 


0  lou 


years. 


«  years 


uniformly  known  as  the  freshman,  the  sophomore, 
the  junior  and  the  senior.  The  Itadillonal  degree  which  crown* 
Ihecollegecourseis  that  of  Bachelor  of  Atis(A.B.).  The  studies 
ordinarily  Insisted  on  In  the  case  of  candidates  for  this  degree 
are  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  English,  philosophy,  poUUeal 
economy,  history,  at  least  one  modem  European  language 
(French  or  German),  and  at  least  one  natural  science.  The 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B  S.),  Bachelor  of  Fhilosophy 
(Ph  B  ),  and  Bachelor  of  Lettcts  (B.L.)  are  often  conlcired  by 
colleges  upon  aludrats  who  have  f  ' 


'Which  do 


iml  of  Latin 


luired 


Cennany  In 

ihe  thiee  upper  claases  of  thrgynmasium  and  In  the  introdticiory 
courses  at  the  universities.  In  fiance  in  the  two  upper  ctaases  of 
the  tyc^  and  in  the  first  two  yean  of  university  study,  and  In 
England  m  the  upper  form  of  the  public  schools  and  during  tha 
yeari  of  undergnduate  residence  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Since  187a  the  colleges  have  developed  enormously.  Their 
resources  have  multiplied,  the  number  of  their  students  haa 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  programme  of  studica 
has  broadened  and  deepened,  the  standards  have  been  raised, 
and  the  efikiency  of  the  instruction  has  greatly  increased. 
Rigidly  prescribed  courses  of  study  have  ^ven  way  to  electivo 
coursa,  and  a  knowledge  of  Greek  Is  no  longer  required  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.  at  such  influential  colleges  as  Harvard, 
Columbia,  ComeU  and  WOliams.  A  strong  eHort  Is  being  mada 
to  have  the  leading  colleges  give  but  one  degree,  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  to  confer  that  upon  those  who  complete  any  sub- 
stantial course  of  college  studies.  A  marked  change  haa  taken 
pbcc  in  the  altitude  of  the  collfgeauthoriiies  toward  the  students. 
In  1B70  the  college  president  was  a  pateriamihaa.  He  know  each 
student  and  came  Into  direct  personal  contact  with  him.  The 
president  and  tha  faculty  had  supervinon  not  only  of  the  (Itidlet 
of  the  students,  but  of  their  moral  and  religious  life  as  wdl. 
The  ohter  type  of  college  professor  was  not  always  a  great 
scholar,  but  he  was  a  student  of  human  nature,  with  keen 
insight.    The  new  type,  which  had  cooM 


cholariy  in  » 


e  Toth  century,  i 


regarded  teaching 
ipon  opportunities  for  investigation,  and  disdained 
tronUing  himself  wllh  a  student's  personal  concerns  or  inKl- 
lectnal  and  nond  difflniltie*.    Tbt  change  was  not  ahogeiher 
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for  llic  bctur,  and  x  doinbl*  raution  hu  beoi 
Each  coll«te,  howevtr  tmall  or  iU-«)mppcd,  undia  a  helpful 
local  inPucncc  Nlnciy  per  cent  of  all  coUcge  itudcnts  atiend 
an  instilutioQ  not  n»re  than  one  hundred  mita  Inm  their  own 
homes.  Few  colleges  have  a  naiional  coniiiiucncy,  and  even 
ia  thae  caica  an  ovcrwhelmjng  preponderance  of  the  itudents 
come  tnin  the  immediate  neigh bourbood.  This  tipbini.  in  s 
mcuure.  the  powerful  influence  which  [he  college  bai  euniscd 
in  the  life  of  the  lutlioa.  While  hardly  more  than  one  in  a 
hundred  oi  the  while  nule  youth  o(  Uie  counlcy  hu  had  a  college 
education,  yet  the  college  grubuta  have  [lunUliciI  one-half 
ol  all  the  proidcnti  of  ihc  Uniied  Slates,  moat  of  the  juaiicei 
oi  the  Supreme  Court,  about  one-hall  of  the  cabinci  oliicen  and 
Uniied  Sutes  Knalors,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  Hou»  of 
Rcpicun  la  Lives.     Before  the  Kcvolulion  eleven  colleges  were 

iSoo  lo  iSjo,  Ihirty-three,  from  iSjo  to  1865.  one  hundred  and 
«ghly';  from  ie6j  to  iSo3,  Iwo  hundred  and  thirty-sii.     Their 

Ihe  lO-ciUed  colleges  bdng  tesi  cScctive  Ihtn  aome  of  the  better 
organiied  secondary  Echools.  Eicept  io  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  no  statutory  teslriclion  k^ion  the  uie  of  the  name 
^  college-"    This  ia  an  abuse  to  which  public  attention  has  in 

'  In  the  United  Sutcs  ihc  title  "udvenily"  is  used  indis- 
ctimioaldy  of  inslilulions  which  are  in  realily  univerHlics,  of 

insiiiutions  which  ate  oiUegei,  and  of  iosCituliona 
T^T^  which  are  so  ill-equipped  as  riot  to  taice  rank  with 
tfffrf  good  secondary  schools-    Only  lime  and  a  greatly 

increased  capacity  to  distinguish  the  various  types  of 
higher  schiwls  will  remedy  this  error.  Pulling  aside  lentalive 
and  unauccessful  altempts  lo  dcvdop  genuine  university  instruc- 
tion much  earlier,  it  may  tifely  be  said  that  the  opening  of  the 
Jiriins  Hopkins  University  at  BallimoK  in  1876  began  Ihe 
present  movement  to  organize  carefully  advanced  study  and 
research,  requiring  a  college  education  of  those  who  wish  to  enter 
Vpoa  it.  This  ii  university  instruction  fsoperly  10  called,  and 
Lhough  fouod  dscwhete,  it  is  given  chiefly  at  fourteen  institu- 
tions. California  Univcnily,  Catholic  Dnlveruty  of  America, 
Chicago  University,  Qatk  University,  Columbia  University, 
Cornell  University,  Harvard  University,  Johns  Hi^liins  Uni- 
versity, Irlichigan  University,  Pennsylvania  University,  Princeton 
University,  Lcland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Wisconsin  Univer- 
■ty  and  Yale  University.  All  of  these  institullona,  (icept  Ihe 
Catholic  Univcnily  of  America,  are  also  cuUeggs.  The  com- 
Unalion  of  eollei^ate  and  uoivettily  instruction  under  one 
corporation  and  one  eiecutive  admioislration  li  distinctive  of 
U^er  education  In  the  Uniied  Stales,  and  lis  chief  source  of 
atiength.  The  crowning  honour  of  the  university  student  is 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  although  that  of  A. U.— obtainable  in  lesi 
time  and  much  catier  conditions— is  also  aought.  The  minimum 
period  of  study  accepted  for  the  degree  of  Fh.D-  is  two  yean 
alter  ohtaining  the  bachelor's  degree;  but  in  practice,  three, 

to  carrying  on  in  iavesligation  in  the  Geld  of  his  main  subject 
of  study,  Ihc  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  usually  required 


Udni 


tubordini 


.    The 


methods  of  Instruction  in 
ouaion  and  work  in  laboratory  or  seminary— the  latter  tians- 
planled  from  the  German  unlveniliei.  The  degne  of  Master  of 
Arts  it  conferred  upon  ttudenla  who,  after  one  year  of  university 
Rsldence  and  study,  pass  cetuin  prescribed  aaminatiDna. 
This  d(«ree,  like  those  of  D.D.,  S.T.D,  and  LL.D.,  Is  often 
tonterred  by  collegH  and  universiiea  as  >  purely  honorary 
distinction.  The  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  not  ao  conferred  any  longer 
by  the  best  univeniliei.  Not  a  lew  of  the  univeniiies  maintain 
Annual  Report  of  Ihe  Pi 


espedatly  the 


:hiiir(p[i  Tfrto), 
r  d  bduci^ioa. 
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schools  of  lav  and  nadldne.  Rarvaid  and  Vale  inniaB 
maintain  schools  of  theology  u  well.  The  leaned  peUinT 
issued  hy  Ihe  imivenilies,  or  imder  the  directioa  af  amrriF 
professors,  sre  of  great  importance,  and  cautitute  an  ia^s^ 
body  of  scientihc  literature.  The  national  and  stale  goveoag; 
make  increasing  use  ol  universily  «^"*^*  for  potHc  ibtc 
requiring  apedal  Ininisg  or  eipal  knowledfe.  Ia  iA]i-ih^ 
thei«  were  only  19S  nsidcnl  gndu^e  (or  nnivB^tj)  Kidae 
in  the  Uniied  Sutei.  In  1887  Ibis  numba  hul  lisa  u  i:r 
atidin  igijr  I04J91.  Thae  Sgores  an  oclurivE  of  jitiiiaicu 
students,  and  include  only  tl 
would  be  called,  in  Genuny, 
also  UmvuiiTiEa.} 

hf oat  extensive  provision  is  msde  In  AoKtica  for  pnridBOiii 
lechnicaiaod  spcoal  education  of  ail  kinds,  and  ioc  IbeORIsi 
trsining  of  the  dependent  and  dcfcctfvB  cUsva  (aefc  Bii^m 
and  Deu  and  Duub),  as  well  as  for  Ihe  edaottieo  of  tbt  Im^ 
(see  INOUHS,  NoxiH  AnuiCAii},  and— In  lie  Sootbcn  oaur 
ol  the  o^TO  («.>.).  (N.  U.  BJ 

S'laiiilKt.— Details  at  (o  edncadoD  io  eadi  atau  ol  the  Aao 
can  Union  are  given  in  the  articles  under  stale  beading  Ej 
a  niaie  comprebensve  view  may  be  obtained  bcrc  fna  tb 
general  sutistlcs.  The  Introduction  lo  the  *"■'"'"'  labbsj 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Commisaioner  ol  Educatioa'a  B^oct  lor  1907  h 
usefully  be  quoted.  Mr  Edward  I.  Tlocndike,  of  tbcTcatki 
College,  Columbia  Univosily,  there  lummaiiiei  tie  ■([» 

*'  We  use  In  formal  acheot  eduation  a  nattrial  pfanr  vatod  1 

from  twelve  Id  Ihiritca  hufldied  millioa  doUan.  Ihe  tabonrof  noff 
teachers  or  other  educational  odicers,  and  mne  or  Ich  e4  tbr  h 
of  some  cifthtfen  million  tludentt.  .  ,  ,  We  pay  for  tZne  bboa 
Ihew  teachtr«,  many  of  whom  woric  for  only  pan  of  tbe  acnul^ 
Khaol  yrtt.  about  1300,000,000.  We  pay  for  fuel,  Hghi.  iankcii 
services,  repairm.  depreriatioD  of  booki,  iduol  wppfie^  i^hiv 
— '  "■-  '■'■e,  about  |oofloo.ooa    For  dnnciau ■  -■ '- 


leinv 


Ilw  planl.  our  annuat  bin  lit  foraol  ■ 
-(475,000,000.    Additlona  M  tkc  pi — 


advance  <rf  a  lenuiable  college  degite:  that  lyoaa  ■■*>■ 
iched  the  sundacd  denoted  by  at  least  three  awTBOl  ova  <n 
'  ■  -  ■  ■  ■  ...  .year  hith-acliool  am 
icd  Ihe  Maadwd  dam 
■f  study  lttad»a«adi 

:hed  the  standard  of  comi^wlonot  an  elenmai 


eiihOi  of  a  miUii 


nioe-tenths  ol  etenientaiy  oducaliiH 
over  nKMhinb  ol  Hcoodary  iduca 
and  higher  technical  education  are 


KfoUDvinyrous^  cofbfArison  may  serve  to  dcfin 

of  education  ID  the  country  at  Larfe.    Tbeplantui 

lue  of  our  lelej^ione  systems,  or  ten  tima  tlkt 

iVate  can,  or  one^tenlh  the  value  el  osr 
teachers  Is  onmiBaiety  that  al  the  d 
a  and  phyaioi —  ' — '*■ —  ■ —  ^- —  "■■ 

aS'X'eS-'assU. 

tion.  nclusive  of  additions 

[l^ndinin  for  the  war  and 

government.    It  b  three  ar 


eithcc 


.(New 


■3 


The  above  comparison  Indicata  perhaps,'  not  iDadeqaalt 

le  "  busineas  "  conception  of  the  value  of  educ^'-'-  -  -       -^ 

the  United  Stales,  where  Its  pnctical  advi 
as  in  no  other  country,  not  even  Germany. 

From  the  ssme  leport  the  lollowinf  ilatluia  a 
lot  ige6-i{|Ol. 
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Tot^  auiabAT  of  pupik  at  All  aeot 
^vciage  number  of  days  Khoou  Dptn. 
\vcra^  number  of  dayi  atteodtd  by  a 


lagc  monihly  oage  o(  mak 
Lie  of  all  Btbwl  pnfxfty  . 


B,  building  fDndlaR, 


Enpenditurc 


he  Dunvu  of  £ducuiiM  ia  1907  lecEivcd 
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h   1691  teidirrm 
1  137.S^«1"I"1 


oh  (iadepcddcnEly  of  Lhe  nu 


ftgi  ModIi  and  Sdultri;  sad  J.  R  MulKruet'i  SdaUi  el 
a  iJii  Cral  imti  weD  of  die  CarotiiHian  Revival.  C.  B. 
»'■  CnUitiMm  dvint  Ou  MUdU  Aai  [■  eiixllent:  and 
>■'>  Hulirr  af  CUaial  ScMankip  b  ■  valuable  bunk  of 
-ID.  On  the  Khtdanic  phikuidiy  Tiimer'i  HiiUry  »/  Pl>li>- 
>  anil  Haur^u'i  HiilaSrt  it  la  tkiitittkit  Kctaaunu,  arc 
I.  Medieval  Khoob  aie  dauribeiT  in  Fumivall'a  p-cfaee  to 
Bshu  Bwt.  wbich  deali  wiih  "  Educaiion  in  Early  Kneland," 


n  alas  1.^0^547  P«pU^ 


3 

b< 

S 

S.»M,  was  th 
.istcr/ElheUz 
faibcc.     Durin 

lecODd  son  al  AUred  the  Ciut.  ud  »ilb  hii 
naa  carefuUy  iducated  at  ihe  w>urt  oi   hii 
hii  falfaei'i  lUelime  he  look  an  active  pari  is 

the  campaigns  agiinsl  Ihe  Dana,  espcdaUy  in  Ilial  of  I 
u  early  as  898  he  sigoi  a  chanet  as  "  rci,"  showing  Iha 
deGnilety  associated  with  his  fathei  in  the  kingship, 
cccdcd  bis  father  in  Octolxr  fl^g^'  but  not  without  opi 
The  jEIheling  lEthclwald,  son  of  Alfred's  elder  brother  £thelr«l, 
Kiied  WliDbame  and  Christchurch.  Edward  advanced  aEainM 
hJm,  (Dd  .Ctfadmld  took  refuge  among  the  Dane*  In  Nonh- 
umhria.  Tn  Q04  £tbelwold  landed  in  Easea^  aiul  in  the  neat 
yearhe  enticed  iJk  East  Anghah  Danes  to  revolt.  They  ravaged 
all  (outhcm  Mercia  and.  in  ipite  ol  Edward's  activity,  returned 
home  victorious,  though  lEthclwold  fell  In  the  battle  ol  lb( 
Holme.  In  Q05  or  406  Edward  made  a  peace  with  the  £aal 
Anglian  and  Nonhumbrian  Danes  al  "  Vtlingaford,"  new 
Linslade  in  Buckinghamshire,  perhapa  the  peace  known  u 
"  the  Laws  of  Edward  and  Gutbnim."  In  909  and  g  10  fiok 
campaigns  took  place  owing  to  southerly  raids  by  the  Danci, 
and  viclorie*  were  won  at  TellenhaU  and  WednoEeld  In  SlaSord- 
shire.*  From  907  onwards  Edward  and  hi»  usler  ,€thelfli!d, 
"  '  ■  '  ■  Ent.  Hilt  Sa.  vol.  liii.  pp.  71.77. 
■       -■■  Scull  aildcciuiiiJy 
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the  Lady  al  Itx  Heidani,  were  busy  itnnKtbeiiiRg  theii  bold 
DD  McrcU  ind  Wtsicx.  Foits  were  buiJt  al  Lincobi  (907), 
"Bremabyrig"  .(gio),  "  Sctigcal  "  lod  Bridgcnorlh  (911), 
4ad  nben  in  tbe  ycu  gi  1  iElhclOied's  busbsnd  j£ibelrcd  died, 
Edwiril  tooli  over  Iioia  Meids  tbe  govemmcat  of  Loodoo  ud 
Oitoid,  wiih  ihe  laods  belonging  (0  ibetn,  ie.  probably  Oifotd- 
ihire  sod  MiddlcM».  The  policy  of  constracliog  "  buibs  "  or 
lorLified  towni  was  coniinuetl.  Uerttacd  was  (oilificd  in  qii, 
Wliham  In  gu,  while  ^IfaelilKd  fonlfied  Cherbucy  io  Shropshire, 
"  Watdbyrig  "  and  Rimcora  (all  Id  pij).  In  gn  the  Dana  Id 
Easlem  Mercii  gave  considciable  trouble,  and  tn  914  «  Irtsh 
horde  of  pirales,  coming  ftotn  Biittany,  sailed  up  the  Severn. 
They  raided  Kuthnn  WaJa,  but  were  hemmed  in  by  the  English 
forces  aod  besieged  imlil  thty  prooiised  to  [cave  the  king's 
territory.  Edward  watdied  the  ioutheni  shores  of  the  BrisLol 
Channel  so  carefuUy  that  the  Danes  faUed  to  lecuie  ■  hold  there, 
and  were  ultimately  forced  to  sail  Lo  Ireland,  in  the  same  year 
Edward  foililied  Buckingham  and  received  the  lubmisiion  ol 
Ihe  jiils  mi  chief  men  of  Bedford.  In  91s  he  fortified  Bedlord 
itself,  Ualdimin9i6.  and ToHceilei and"  Wigingamcre  "in  917. 
In  the  list' mentioned  year  Edward  csplured  and  destroyed  the 
Danish  sirongbold  of  Tempsford,  and  later  in  the  year  he  took 
CJilchestcr.  Ad  attack  by  the  Danes  on  Maldon  tailed,  and  in 
gi;  Edward  west  to  FasMnbain  and  received  tbe  submission 
of  the  men  of  the  "  borough  "  ol  Northampton.  The  Dinish 
strongholds  of  Huniingdon  aod  Colchester  were  now  icstorcd 
and  repaired,  and  Edward  iceeived  <hC  submissioD  of  Ihe  wbole 
of  the  East  Anglian .  Danes.  BefoM  midsummer  of  this  y-rn 
Edward  had  foniiied  Stamford,  and  on  the  death  of  his  sister 
be  received  the  submission  of  the  Mcrdani  at  Tamwarlh.  There 
also  three  kings  of  the  North  Welsh  took  Edward  as  their  lord. 
Noltingham  was  now  fortified^  Tbelwall  in  Cheshire  (919)  and 
Manchester  soon  followed;  Nottingham  was  strengthened  by  a 
second  fort;  BakeweU  was  lotiified 


1  of  Edwi 
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as  father  and  lord  "  by  the  Scottish  king  and  natian,  by  Rie- 
gensld,  the  Norvegian  king  of  Nonhumbria,  by  Eildred  of 
Bamboiough,  and  by  the  EngUsb,  Dues  or  Norwegians  In 
NoitbuDibria,  and  by  the  Strathdyde  Welsh. 

With  tbe  coodusion  of  his  wan  Edward's  activity  ceased, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  him  until  In  g>4  he  died  at  Famdon  in 
dieshite  and  was  buried  in  the  "  New  Minster  "  at  Winchotei. 
He  was  tbiice  manied;  (1)  to  Ecgwyn,  a  lady  of  rank,  by 
whom  he  had  a  ion  fihelstan,  who  lucceedeii  him.  and  a 
daughter  Ead^^,  who  married  Sihtrie  of  Northumbria  in 
gi4.  This  marrilgo  wai  probably  an  irregular  one.  (1)  To 
£ltl«d,  by  whom  he  had  two  ions— £lfweard,  who  died  ■ 
foitnighl  after  his  father,  and  Eadwloe,  who  was  drowned  In 
W3— and  sii  dlu^lets,  SihelllBd  and  SiheUald  ntmi.  and 
four  oihfn  (see  MntCLStkn).  (3)  To  Ead^fu,  the  oMtber  of 
King!  EdmuDd  and  Edred,  and  of  two  daughters. 

ADTNOXITns.~^iie(it-.Sim  tTinniiit  (ed.  Plummer  and  Earie, 
Oxford);  Florence  oTWomster  (Mon.  Ilist.  Bril.);  William  of 
Mslnnbaiy.  Cala  nrkm  (RolU  Scries):  Simeon  of  Dudiam  (Rolla 
9(ria>iEti>e<wcard  (Hon.  Hist.  Brii.);  Birch,  CoMiJaniM  Sooni- 
(H,  Nob,  Sn-6J5:  D.N.B.,  t.v.  (A.  Mw.} 

EDVAU),  "  TBI  Maityi  "  (i.  916-978),  king  ol  the  English, 
was  the  SOD  of  Edgar  by  bis  wife  fthelOxd.  Edward's  brief 
itign  was  marked  by  an  anll-mansstic  reaction.  jGIIhere, 
eaH  of  Merdi,  once  more  expelled  many  of  the  monks  whom 
Bishop  jCthelwold  had  inslaltcd.  There  seems  also  to  have  been 
some  change  in  administrative  policy,  perhaps  with  regard  to 
the  Danes,  for  Earl  OsIk,  whom  Edgar  had  appointed  to  North- 
umbria. was  driven  from  his  province.  In  ecclesiastical  matters 
there  were  two  parties  in  the  kingdom,  the  monastic,  which  had 
its  chief  hold  in  Essex  and  East  Anglia,  and  Ihe  anti-monastic, 
led  by  £lfbere  of  Merda.  C^nlerences  were  held  al  Kirtiington 
in  Oifordshire  and  at  Cahie  in  Wiltshire  in  977  and  07S.  but 
nothing  definite  seems  ID  have  been  decided.  On  the  iSlh  of 
March97SEdwird'srelgnwa9Suddcn1ycutshorlbyhis  assassina- 
tion at  Coife  Casde  in  DDrsetshire.  The  crime  was  probably 
inspired  by  hii  stepmolbcr,  iGlltbrylh,  who  was  aoidous  10  secure 


l2ie  auccodon  of  her  son  Althetred.    The  body  «a*  h 

interred  at  Wareham  and  remained  there  till  9S0,  whca  J 

bishop  Dunitaa  and  jGllbere  of  Merda  uuilnl  in 

it  with  great  ceremony  10  Shaftesbury.     Edward  le 

been  pcnonoUy  popular,  ana  the  poem  on  bis  dculi  ia  ifa 

chronicle  calls  his  murder  the  worst  deed  in    '     ' 

Very  shortly  after  bis  dealb  be  was  popularly  e> 

saint  and  martyr. 

See  Saxm  Oani^:  Vila  S.  OmaUi  IHiU.  af  O.  •/  Ymk.  ItA 
Serin): U(iHnolii!i:5IDiiiutai(ed.Slut>bhltaUiSBiea).  (A. Mi., 

EDWARD.  "  The  CONrEBStn  "  (d,  1066),  so  called  on  maotK 

j£the!red  II.  and  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard,  duke  oINonaandj 
and  was  bom  at  IsUp  in  Oxfordstiirc.  On  the  recoCDiLJoi  tf 
Swcyn  as  king  of  England  in  1013.  j£thelred,  with  his  wife  vi 
family,  took  refuge  In  Normandy,  and  Edwarrt  cootinued  n 
reside  at  the  Norm^  court  until  he  was  recalled  is  1041  tq 
Hardiotnule.  He  appears  to  have  been  formaiiy  recocnwd  b 
hnrto  the  tbrone,if  not  actually  associated  In  the  kiasship.  tad 
on  the  death  ol  Hnrdicanute  In  1041  "  all  Mk  received  Uia  to  Is 
king,"  though  his  actual  coronation  was  delayed  uotil  Eaita 
I04J.  A  lew  months  later  Edward,  in  coojuncUoa  with  ite 
three  great  eiris  of  the  kingdom,  n  * 
mother  jElf^fu,  or  Emma,  seited  all 
pellcd  her  to  live  in  retirement. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  the  influence  of  Earl  Godwiu 
was  predominant,  though  not  unopposed.  His  daughter  Editi 
or  Eadgyth  became  Edward's  queen  in  t04S.  But  the  king's 
personal  tastes  inclined  much  more  In  foidgncn  than  to  EngEih- 
men,  and  he  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  favourites  fna 
beyond  tfie  sea.  Between  Godwine.  representing  tbe  ^itrit  tt 
nationalism,  and  these  favourites  (e^tcciilly  theit  leader  Robm 
of  Jumi^ges,  successively  bishop  of  London  and  aicfabbbe^  erf 
Canterbury)  there  was  war  to  the  knife.    lni046Ma^u9,  king  erf 


1  rival  Saeyi 
feet  In  lotOi 
hesedlKtioairf 


the  necessity  of  defendir 
Estrithjon  prevented  him  ,     _ 

God  wine's  son  Sweyn,  who  had  been  ouUawed  to 
the  abbess  of  Leominster,  returned  and  demande 
This  was  refused  and  Swcyn  returned  in  to  exile,  bat  DC 
had  with  foulest  treachery  murdered  bis  young  v,nftwi»Ti  Beoro. 
Hewas,  however,  inlawed  next  year.  TheinfluaiMol  Codwinc, 
already  shaken,  received  a  severe  bhiw In  loji  In  Ihe  apttoimiDnt 
of  Robert  of  Junuiges  to  the  arehlBshopric  of  CanteiiniTy,  and 
the  tame  year  saw  the  triumph  of  the  foreigners  for  the  moment 
complete.  Edward,  Indignant  at  the  resistance  oSeted  by  thr 
men  of  Dover  to  the  Insolence  of  bis  bmther-ln-law  Eusoce  ef 
Boulogne  and  his  French  foDoweis,  ordered  Godwine  to  puniih  tbi 
town.  Godwine  refused.  The  king  at  the  promptiiis  of  the 
archbishop  then  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  witan.  at  which  the 
old  charge  against  Godwine  ol  com^dty  in  the  murder  of  ihc 
iCtheUng  Alfred  was  to  be  revived.  About  the  tame  tieoe  cuee 
newsola  fresh  outrage  by  the  f oreigncts.  tjodwine  gathered  to 
forces  and  demanded  redress,  while  the  eails  Leofric  of  Metda  ud 
Slward  of  Northumbria  hastened  to  Ihe  side  of  the  king.  Gnl 
war  seemed  imminent,  but  at  length  a  Gompnnoiae  waa  eAected 
by  which  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  meeting  of  the  wltan  a 
be  held  at  London.  At  the  appointed  time  Godwine  pceMSierf 
himself  al  Sautbwark,  But  fiis  ffjtowen  ware  rapidly  deaertii* 
him,  nor  would  the  king  give  hostages  for  his  security.  Alareie^ 
for  his  safety,  be  fied  to  Flanders,  while  his  son  Harold  went  le 
Ireland.  But  theirexde  wisbriet.  The lale of  Godwine ewiioi 
univenal  sympathy,  for  it  was  realiied  that  he  itpuuited  ihc 
cause  of  national  independence.  Encouraged  by  assurances  f  no 
England,  he  sailed  thither,  and  foining  forces  with  Harold  jaiW 
along  the  south  coast  and  up  the  Thamea.  Tbe  king  would  have 
misled  but  found  no  support,  Yiefding  to  drcuinstaBas.  k 
'"    '  'hbbtimewoe 


allowed  hi  msel  I  to 


itored  to 


Theqi 


EDWARD  I. 


■htail^  ttBomiiiliMiilr  Bed  the  tmmlir,  and  houdortli  the  in- 
aiunaal  Godwioc,  lod,  *ftcc  his  death,  ol  Haiold.  wu  >upi«iiu. 
In  106]  Hunld  mull  ■  greu  apeditioa  into  Wilo.  in  which  he 
crushed  the  paver  ol  King  Giuflyd.  who  wu  killed  fay  his  own 
people.  But  detpitc  his  piowcu  uid  his  power,  be  wu  the 
nUoistei  of  the  king  nihcr  tbui  hit  personil  fivourile.  This 
Istta  pDiiticia  bdongnl  to  hit  younger  brother  Toiiig.  who  on 
the  death  of  Siwud  in  lojj  wu  appoiattd  earl  d(  Nonhunbrji. 
Here  bii  Kvcnty  and  arbitruy  trnipcr  rendered  him  inlcnady' 
uopopolir,  aifal  in  106^  his  HbinM  broke  into  revolt.  They 
elected  Morken  as  thai  cari,  tbcD  maithing  south  demanded 
Toitis'tbaiusluDcat.  EdwuddetindlocnufaibeitvoltbyloiTe 
of  anna,  but  ba  was  ovetboine  aod  [bired  to  auboilt.  The 
dectioB  of  linkerB  wai  [KOgniicd.  and  Taitig  mot  Into  eiile. 
Inteiuely  nortifiad  at  tfao  humiliation,  tbe  king  fell  sick,  and 
hencEforth  his  health  failed  npidly.  He  was  unable  lo  gratify 
his  intone  detite  to  be  present  at  the  couecratiDn  ol  his  new 
ibbcj  at  WctUniniter,  the  (oundation  of  whicb  had  ben  tbe  chief 
interest  of  hli  ckising  yean,  and  on  the  jih  of  January  1066 
he  died. 

The  vfrtua  of  Edwaid  were  monkish  rather  than  kingly.  In 
tbe  quaUtica  of  a  ralet  he  wu  nmsplcuously  deficient ;  always 
dependent  on  othen,  he  ever  inclined  to  the  unworthier  muter. 
But  the  charm  ol  hit  character  for  the  monutic  biographer,  and 
Lhe  natural  lendcocy  la  ^orify  the  days  belore  the  Norman 
ippresdon  began,  combing  toctstahoutbiifigureahahi  which 
iid  not  attached  to  It  in  Hfc  Allowed  to  keep  her  property  by 
IVilliam  the  Coaqaerat,  kit  widow,  Edith,  pused  tbe  remainder 
if  herUfiit  Windnur,  dybig  on  the  iQib  of  December  lojs. 

.-  _„_  ol  livH  of  Edwaid  are  biowhl  (oeetlier 

the  Roll. Setiei cniiiled  Lim  si E^miriO,  C»i/«iar. 

-   •■  "  ■.uaid  (London,  I gs3)-    0(  iHck  by  far  ihe 

mporary  KiUStoartfl,  which  voitlil  appear 


Lnd  edited  tnDrH.R 
nDiivaiublcfithecor 


oDA  after  the  Nomun  Cocujuci 

Phe  other  chief  sulhoriti™  for ,. ... 
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Saxat  araniiU, 

«y  (London.  iSit-lSw).    Refei- 

id*  10  I.  M.  KeoiblB,  Csd«  iipltmalicis  aai 

i8»-ie4»).  (C  S.  p.") 

'ir'Jort'  **«  o*  England,  bom  at  West- 
oiDUeron  the  irlbof  June  11J9,  wu  lhe  ddesi  son  of  Henry 
II.  ud  Eleanor  of  Ptovencc.  He  wu  bapiiied  Eilwaid  after 
Uwtird  the  Confessor,  for  w^iora  Henry  hid  special  veneiation, 
nd  among  his godfalhenvas  Simon  de  Montlort  ,cirlof  Leicester, 
lis  aunt  Eleanor's  husband.  His  political  caitcr  begins  wben  the 
onclioton  of  a  treaty  with  Alphonso  X.  of  Culile,  by  which  he 
ru  to  marry  the  Spanish  king's  half  sister  Eleanor,  nccctiitaled 
he  conferrhig  on  hnn  of  an  adequate  eilablishnieBt.  Hi3  lather 
ranted  him  the  dnchy  of  Cascony,  lhe  earldom  of  Chester,  the 
ing's  lands  hi  Wales  and  much  rise.  The  provision  made  wu  so 
beral  that  Henry's  tubjcctt  dec  land  he  was  left  no  belter  than  a 
lutilaled  king.  In  May  iijj  Edward  went  to  Gascony  to  uke 
osseisicAi  of  his  biberilance.  He  then  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
1  October  was  dubbed  kni^t  by  Alphonso  and  married  to 
:iesnor  at  the  CJstcTciaa  convent  of  Lu  Huclgas,  near  Buigos. 
I<  remained  in  Catcony  till  November  1155,  but  his  lather  was 
00  jeatout  to  allow  him  a  free  hind  in  its  administration.  After 
isrctum.  the  attempts  of  his  agents  to  establish  English  laws  in 
is  Welsh  possesions  brought  Edward  into  hostile  relations  with 
he  Welsh.  Here  1)10  bis  father  would  give  bin  no  help,  and 
is  fir*t  campaign  brought  him  little  result.  Edward  became 
Ttremdy  unpopular  through  his  auociaiion  with  bis  Lusignan 
indolk,  his prideand  violence. and  lhe disordersof  his bousebotd. 

iriher  weakened  his  position,  but,  after  tbe  banishment  ol  the 

oligarchy  should 


jung  ni 


ut  Edwaid  remained  an  enemy  of  Monllort.  though  he  slrom 
ifuse  hit  father's  party  with  a  more  liberal  and  national  sp 
le  MI  the  toul  of  the  reconstituted  royalist  party  lorrned  at 
i6j.     la  ■)C4  *>'  (<■>!'  a  ptominent  part  iu  tie  fighting  bcti 


the  Kmg  and  thchaiont.  At  the  battk  of  Lewes  his  rash  pursuit 
of  the  Londoners  contributed  to  his  lather's  defeat.  Two  days 
later  Edward  surrendered  to  Leicester  as  a  hollage  lor  the  good 
behaviour  of  his  allies.  He  was  lorccd  to  give  up  his  earldom  of 
Chester  to  Leicester,  but  at  Whitsuntide  litis  be  escaped  from  hi) 
custodians,  and  joined  the  lords  of  the  Welsh  march  who  were 
still  in  arms.  With  theh'  aid  he  defeated  and  slew  Leicester  at 
Evesham  on  the  4th  of  August  1165. 

For  the  rest  of  Henry  lll.'s  rdgn  Edward  controlled  his 
father's  policy  and  appropriated  enough  ol  Leicester's  ideals 
to  make  the  royalist  reatoialioo  no  mere  reaction.  .  So  peaceful 
became  the  outlook  ol  afbira  that  in  1168  Edward  took  the  cross, 
hoping  lo  join  the  new  crusade  of  St  Louis,  Want  of  noney 
delayed  his  departure  till  1170,  by  which  time  St  Louis  wu  dead, 
and  a  truce  concluded  with  the  infideL  Refusing  to  be  a  party 
to  such  treason  to  Christendom,  Edward  went  with  his  pereonal 
followers  to  Acre,  where  be  abode  from  May  1271  to  August  1^71. 
Despite  hii  energy  and  valour  he  could  do  little  to  prop  up  the 

tioa  At  last  the  declining  health  of  bis  father  induced  bim 
to  return  to  tbe  West.  He  learned  in  Sicily  the  death  of  Heniy 
III.  on  the  rfith  ol  November  1171.  On  the  10th  of  November, 
the  day  of  Henry's  funeral,  he  was  recognized  u  king  by  the 
EngU^  barons,  and  from  that  day  his  regnal  years  were  subse. 
quently  computed.  Afiairs  in  England  were  to  peaceful  that 
Edwaid  did  not  hurry  home.  Alter  a  slow  journey  thniugh 
Italy  and  France  he  did  homage  to  his  cousin  Pfail^  III.  at 
Paris,  on  the  lAth  of  July  1173.  He  then  went  to  Gascony, 
where  be  stayed  nearly  a  year.  At  lul  he  landed  at  Dover  on  the 
md  of  August  1174,  and  was  crowned  at  Westmlmtcr  on  the 
iSth  of  the  tame  month. 

Edward  was  thirty-five  yean  old  when  he  became  king,  and 
the  rude  schoolbg  ol  bis  youth  had  developed  his  cbanctcr 
and  suggested  the  main  lines  of  the  policy  which  he  was  to  carry 

tome  man,  extravagantly  devoted  to  military  eiercises,  toumt. 
mentt  and  the  tougher  and  more  dangerous  forms  ol  hunting. 
He  had  learned  lo  restrain  the  hot  temper  of  his  youth,  and  was 
proud  of  his  love  of  justice  and  Mitct  regard  to  his  plighted  wonf. 
Hit  domettic  life  was  unstained,  he  was  devoted  to  his  friends, 
and  loyal  to  his  subordinates.  Without  any  great  originality 
cither  u  soldier  or  statesman,  be  was  competent  enough  la  appro- 


re  aban 


lelty  and  a  narrow  and  pedantic  temper,  which  caused  him 
10  regard  tbe  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  bis  promises.  His 
effectiveness  and  love  of  strong  govenunent  stand  in  strong 
contrast  to  bis  father's  weakness.  Though  he  loved  power,  and 
never  willingly  surrendered  it,  be  saw  that  to  be  Buccesalui  he 
must  make  his  policy  popular.  Thus  be  coatinued  the  system 
which  Montfort  had  formed  with  the  object  ol  restraining  the 
monarchy,  because  he  saw  in  a  dose  alUance  with  his  people 
the  best  means  of  consolidating  the  power  ol  the  crown. 

The  fint  yean  ol  Edward's  tcign  were  mainly  occupied  by 
bis  efforti  to  establish  a  really  effective  administration.  la 
carrying  out  this  task  he  derived  great  help  from  his  chancellor, 
Robert  Burnell.  bishop  ol  Bath  and  Wells.  Administrative 
rclonn  toon  involved  legisbtkin,  and  from  117J  to  U90  nearly 
every  year  wu  marked  by  an  unportanl  law.  Few  of  these  con- 
tained anything  that  was  very  new  or  original.  They  nther 
illustrate  that  policy  which  caused  Dr  Siubbs  to  describe  hit 
reign  as  a  "period  ol  definition,"  Yel  the  results  of  his  con- 
he  tcit  the  imprest  ol  his  policy  on  the  land  kiws  of  England, 
nolably  by  the  clause  Di  Dmis  ol  the  Westminster  statute  of 
..S5.andlhestatuleeui,£«^^     " 


:elFU 


91  polilU 


medat  abolishing  all  franchises  whose  ho 

»ritlen  warranty  lor  them.     Thit  was  the  policy  ol  the 

I  Gloucester  of  117S.  but  lhe  baronial  opposition  was 

I.    Though  the  most  otlbodoi  of  churchmen,  hit  dislike 


him  in  conituc  conflict  wilh  the  Church,  and  nalably  with 
JohD  Peckham,  the  Fruidscui  friir,  who  wu  uchbL^op  al 
Csnietbiiry  Inm  1171)  to  iiqi.  The  sutute  dI  Monmaln  of 
1179,  which  lorbadc  the  further  gnnt  of  lajida  to  ecclesiuljcaj 
torpol»Iions  without  the  loyil  conient,  ud  the  writ  Circam- 
Ifetlc  Aialis  of  1285,  which  limited  the  church  couits  to  stricUy 
ccclesia&Ucal  bu&ineu,  both  provolted  strong  clerical  opposition. 
However,  Pecthojn  gave  way  lo  tome  eitent,  and  Edward 
prudently  icquinced  in  many  derioJ  auumptioni  which  he 
diiliked.  He  wu  strong  enough  to  rtfuu  to  pay  the  tribute  to 
Rome  which  John  had  promiied.  and  hii  mgn  uw  the  end 
of  (bal  papal  ovetlotdship  over  England  which  bad  greatly 
complicated  the  liluatioD  undn  hi>  jatbtr. 
Besides  ■dnunialration  and  legislation,  the  other  great  event 

of  the  principality  of  Wales.  It  was  port  ol  £dward's  policy 
of  recoodUation  after  the  battle  of  Evesham  that  in  the  treaty 
of  Shrewsbury  of  1 767  he  had  fully  recognized  the  gresl  pooitioa 
which  Llewelyn  ab  Cru0yd,  prince  of  Wales^  had  gained  as  the 
ally  ol  Simon  de  Mont  lort.     However,  Llewelyn's  early  successes 

and  he  profited  by  Edward's  early  absences  Iron  England  lo 
delay  in  perlonning  his  feudal  obligatiODs  to  the 'new  king. 


1  alter  I 


Al  last  Edwar 

north  Walea.  He  conducted  h^  campaign  like  a  great  uege, 
blocking  all  the  avenues  to  Snowdoa,  and  forcing  Llewelyn 
to  surrender  from  lack  ol  supplies.  He  thereupon  reduced  the 
Welsh  prince  to  the  position  of  a  petty  north  Welsh  chieftain 
strictly  dependent  on  the  English.  For  the  next  five  years 
Edward  did  his  best  to  set  up  the  "English  system  of  government 
in  the  ceded  distiicts.  The  Welsh  resentment  ol  this  soon  gave 
Lkwdyn  another  chance,  and  compelled  Edward  lo  devote  the 

the  statute  ol  Wales,  which  provided  for  a  scheme  for  the  future 
government  of  the  priodpality.  Edward  is  often  called  the 
conquerot  of  Walei,  bat  in  truth  he  coly  effected  the  conquest 
ol  Llewelyn's  dominioos.  The  march  ol  Wales  was  only  indirectly 
affected  by. his  legislatioti,  and  reoiained  subject  to  its  feudal 


preserving  nominal  peace  wilh 
his  relations  with  that  country 
Phibp  Ill.'s  death  in  11S5.  Ed* 
'    m  homage  to  his  success 


I  his  foreign  policy.  Though 
usin  Philip  111.  </<  France, 
instantly  strained.  After 
rossed  the  Channel  in  i]B6, 
Hip  the  Fair.  He  remained 
improve  the  ad  ministration 
finally  successful  eiforls  to 
iiiing  struggle  between  the 


abrDadtiUiiS«,biiii 

ol  Gascony,  and  making  repeated  a 

end  by  bis  nediation  the  still  con 

hOBsesol  Anjou  and  Aragon.     His  long  srHcucc  uircw  me  govcm- 

ment  of  En^d  into  confiislon,  and  on  his  return  in  iiSg  he  wai 

lion.     In  1190  he  eipelled  al!  Jews  from  EngUnd. 
The  aSaiti  ol  Scotland  furnished  Edward  with  his  chiel  pre- 

IIL,  in  iiSe,  Scotlajid  was  governed  in  the  name  ol  his  grand- 
daughter Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway.  The  English  king 
had  suggested  that  Edward  of  CamaivOD,  his  eldest  surviving  son, 
should  marry  the  little  queen  of  Scots,  and  thus  bring  about  the 

1190  Irusuated  the  scheme.  The  Scottish  Ihrone  was  now 
disputed  by  many  claimants,  and  the  Scots  asked  Edward  to 
aiUttale  between  them.  Edward  accepted  the  position,  but 
insisted  that,  bclon  be  acted,  the  Scots  should  iccogniu  him 

uid  soon  the  chief  Srols  nobles  fdlowed.  Thereupon  Edward 
BCidertook  Ihe  arbitration,  and  in  iiqi  ad;udged  the  throne 
Id  John  BilioL  The  new  king  did  homage  to  Edwaid,  but  his 
subjects  toon  began  lo  resent  tlie  claims  of  lurisdiclicn  over 
Scotland,  which  FjJward  declared  were  the  natural  cesulu  of 
his  feudal  supiemacy.  At  last  the  Scots  deprived  John  ol  nearly 
all  hia  power,  repudiated  Edward's  claims,  and  made  an  alliance 


with  iheFiofch.'  nim  g  ti.*  jr,tt  ij  t^.  .c— ^thh  hIiImmbi 
Edwaid  had  slowly  ban  drifting  into  war  with  Enact.  Ik 
chronic  difficulties  caused  by  French  attcnpta  is  nbt 
Edward's  power  in  Gascony  wen  now  acoaUDated  br  Iti 
quanels  between  the  sailors  and  merchants  of  tiw  tvA  cooHziai 
In  119J  Ejlward  waspcnuaded  by  his  bntlicr,  EtfannBd,  tslf 
Lancaster,  to  yield  up  Gascony  tesapsniily  to  PbSip  tfae  Fe; 
Bui  Philip  refused  to  restore  Uk  duchy,  and  Edvud,  seeiac  tb^ 


inBritsill.    To  mi 
II  WIS  therefore  qi 


the  ViOA  n 
i  impossible  for  Edward  to  nCDver  Gascosi 
years  of  Edward's  iei|n  aow  I  igin  Hi 
SAW  Ihst  he  could  only  meet  his  difficulties  by  tluwinf  hhisef 
on  the  support  of  his  own  luhjecta,  and  coDTDked.  is  1195. 1 
representative  parliament  of  Ibn  thite  estates,  whid  b**  im 
called  in  later  times  the  Model  P  " 
Qlustrated  the  type  which  was  to  be  perpetuated  in 
parliaments.  "  What  touches  all,"  nn  Edwams  wtu  a 
summons,  "  should  be  approved  ol  all.  and  It  is  also  elai  Ux 
common  dangers  should  be  met  b 
in  common."  The  parliamenlaiy  Co 
established  as  the  result  of  Edward's  1 

Secure  of  his  subjects'  allegisocc.  Edwin)  piM  do'wa  th 
Weld  revolt,  and  coaqDcred  Scotland  in  11Q&  Wbcc  qtse 
was  restored  to  Britain,  he  hoped  to  threw  all  Us  tacw^  iw 
the  recovery  ol  Gascony.  but  new  troubies  anac  at  boioe  whid 
once  roore  diverted  him  Irom  his  si^nsne  purpose  Led  i" 
Archbishop  WiocbeUea,  Peckhani's  auccoaor.  Ilie  ria%j  rtiart 
lo  pay  tain  in  obedience  10  Ihe  bull  of  Pope  Boniface  \T1L 
called  CUricii  Laical.  Edwsrd  declared  that  if  the  dnc 
would  not  contribute  to  support  the  stale,  the  stale  csuld  afijr. 
ihern  no  protection.  But  th 
by  a  baronial  oppasltinti. 

andNorfolk,  many  d!  the  batons  declmea  ta;otnmui  eipedilia 
lo  Gascony,  and  Edward  was  lorctd  lo  sail  to  the  French  n 
leaving  them  behind.  Thereupon  the  reeildltaot  buoru  lorm 
upon  the  regency  a  Iresh  confirmation  of  Ihe  chdrtera,  10  whti 
new  orlides  were  added,  sileguarding  the  people  trom  afUtnr; 
uiation.  Edward  at  Ghent  reluctantly  accepted  tfaia  ninti  mIi 
Carlaium,  but  even  his  submission  did  not  end  Iha  ciisia.  la  IV 
suae  year  (1)97),  dl  Scotland  rose  in  revolt  uader  the  pcp^ 
heiD  William' Wallace,  and  next  year  (iigS),  Edward  wm  Ibkc 
to  undertake  its  reconquest.  T^  battle  o(  Falkidc  woD  a 
the  iind  of  July,  was  the  greatest  of  Edward's  nahtary  trtompb 
but,  though  it  dotroyed  the  power  of  Wallace,  it  did  BM  pi: 
an  end  to  Scottish  resistance.  Bitter  eiperiencc  ungfat  Edwin' 
thit  he  could  not  fight  the  French  and  the  ScoU  st  the  suw 
time,  and  in  in»  he  made  peace  with  Philip,  tad,  Elesw- 
having  died  in  November  1190,  he  married  the  Fnoch  kin; 
sister  Margaret  (c.  t)8j-lji8),  and  some  yean  later  obtaies 
the  restitution  of  Gascony,  In  thesame  spirit  he  alron  lodBtn- 
.L-  --J  fji^jQjy-^  oppositfoo.     He  did  Dot  BKceed  3 


eaded  by  the  arb  of  li 


t  fori 


t    pope  ■ 


Clement  V,whoabandoned  Wine  ^_.. 

sulTered  the  archbishop  to  be  drivoi  into  eiile.  Tbc  banok 
leaders  could  not  be  wholly  overthrown  by  fonx,  and  Edws.-. 
was  compelled  to  mike  them  Itesh  concessions. 

It  was  not  until  1^5  that  Edward  was  able  to  undeitit- 
seriously  the  conquest  of  Scotland.  By  r3os  tbe  hud  » 
subdued,  and  Wallace  beheaded  as  a  traitor.  But  Edwud  b^ 
hardly  orgaui»d  the  government  of  bis  new  conquest  wbea  i 
nndcr  Robert  Bruce,  grandsoo  ol  !!• 


chief  ri' 


id  at  the  age  of  seventy  Edward  had  to  tat«  the  pro^.- 
.  ining  Scotland  for  the  third  time.  He  retolved  to  iil- 
the  Geld  in  person^  but  the  effort  was  too  grrei,  tad  on  tbe  ;',■ 
ol  July  1307  he  died  at  Burgh-en-SMids,  near  Catlide.  Us 
lyed  the  lut  faint  hope  of  conquering  Scotland.  !>■ 


d  that  the  ( 


of  Wales. 


ilegislsti 


,  life  1 


unpho- 


This  be 


Vb 


n  of  French  meditvil  bw 


EDWARD  n. 


hdicale  (be  itrtottb  and  pcnBUMiics  el  hb  mnfc.  H«  wu 
buried  *t  WBlminMer  usdci  ■  plain  lUb  oo  wUtb  wu  iucrilKil 
Bimtriut  primui  SaUmm  maUm  tic  ttl.    pMbim  itnt. 

By  Ekuur  ot  Cutilc  Edwurd  had  low  wu,  his  aucowar 
Edvud  U.  uid  tbire  nlw  died  younii  ud  nine  dancbten, 
iadodiDi  Jou,  «  Jouu  (1171-1307).  tfa«  »i[E  of  Gilbert  de 
due,  cvl  of  ClonccMtt  (d.  i>9S),  and  then  of  Ralph  de 
Montbemei;  Maiguct  (iirs-ijiS),  the  wife  of  John  U.,  duke 
0<  Brabant;  and  Eleanor  (iiSr-ijiA),  vho  raairied  John  I., 
count  of  HoUaad,  and  Ihea  Hiunpbrey  BohuB,  earl  of  Herefoid 
(d.  ijii).  By  Maijaiet  of  France  Ibe  king  had  two  mu: 
Tbooai  of  Bnuherton,  cad  ol  Norldk,  and  Edmund  ol 
Wooduock,  cart  of  Kent. 


DVAXD  U.  (iiS*'ijij),*'of  Camarvoo,"  kinf  of  England, 
Uk  fourth  BOO  of  Edmrd  I.  by  hii  Gnt  wife  Eleanor  of  Cattile. 
na  bom  at  Camarvoa  Caatle  on  the  isth  of  April  1184.  The 
■tory  that  tho  king  pmsnied  the  new-bora  child  to  the  Webb 
•a  ihdr  future  nilivc  prince  ii  quite  unfounded,  for  Edward 
■ai  only  made  prince  of  Walea  in  the  Linotln  partiament  of 
1301.  When  a  few  mooihi  old,  he  became  by  bii  elder  brotber'i 
death  the  heii  to  the  throne,  and  Edward  I.  took  great  painA 
to  train  him  in  warfare  and  statecraft.  He  took  part  in  leveral 
Scola  campaigna,  but  all  bis  father*!  cflorti  could  rut  prevent 
hia  f^iifi"f  the  hahila  of  extravagance  and  frivolity  which 
be  retained  all  Ehrough  hi)  life.  The  old  king  aitiibutcd  bit 
toa'l  deficla  to  the  bad  influence  of  his  friend,  the  Caican  knight 
Pien  Gavealoa,  and  drove  the  favouiile  into  exile.  When 
Edward  1.  died,  oa  the  7  th  of  July  i  J07,  Ibe  Unl  act  of  the  prince. 
iiowEdwanllL,waacorecallCavciton.  Hia neit waa to ahuulori 
the  Scots  campaign  on  which  hii  father  had  act  hia  heart. 

The  new  king  waa  phyiicaUy  almoat  al  fine  a  mm  u  Edward  I. 
He  wai,  howCTCi,  datkute  ol  any  anioui  purpoie.  and  was,  aa 
Dr  Stubba  laya.  "  the  flrat  king  afiei  the  Conquat  who  wu 
not  •  man  o(  bniioest."  He  cared  for  DOiblDg  but  amuiini  him- 
lelf,  and  found  hia  chief  delist  in  athlelica  and 


.   He 


liiile  conGdcnce 
ndi  of  lome  favourite 
'B.    In  the  early  years 


in  hiniacti  thai  he  na*  alway 
who  poattaaed  a  ilronger  will 
of  hia  rdgn  Caveatoabeld  thia  I 
wHit  to  France — ■hBe,oBlhe  ijth  of  January  ijo8.  he  married 
tiabEUa,  the  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair — and  receiving  the 
earldom  of  Cornwall  with  the  band  of  the  king'a  niect,  Margaret 
of  Gloucester.  The  barons  soon  grew  indignant  at  Edward'a 
deyotion  to  hia  "  brother  Pien,"  and  twice  insisted  on  his 
baniabnienL  On  each  oocaSJAD  Edward  soon  recalled  his  friend. 
wbcreupon  the  barons,  headed  by  the  king's  cousin  Tbcmu, 
aari  ol  X-ancaater.  went  to  war  against  king  and  favourite,  and 
ba  tjll  Ireacberoualy  put  Gaveilon  to  death.  Edward  wu  not 
atroog  enough  even  to  avenge  hia  loaa.  He  wu  forced  to  stand 
aside  and  tufler  the  realm  to  ha  governed  by  the  baronial  com- 
mittee of  twenty4rte  lords  ordainen,  who.  in  ijii.  had  drawn 
upaaerieaof  ordinances,  whose  effect  was  to  subatita If  ordainen 
foe  the  king  u  the  effective  govemment  ol  the  country.  But 
in  all  the  ordinances  nothing  wu  said  about  the  cominona  and 
lower  clergy.  Parliament  meant  to  the  new  rulera  an  aaaembly 
ol  barons  jual  u  it  had  done  lo  the  opponents  ol  Henry  111. 
in  iisS.  The  effect  of  their  triumph  wai  to  change  Entfaad 
(roD  a  monarchy  10  a  narrow  oligarchy. 

During  Ibe  quatreia  between  Edward  and  the  ordainen, 
Robert  Bnice  wa*  steadily  conquering  Scotland.  His  progress 
aiaa  so  great  that  be  had  occupied  aU  the  forueaaca  save  SliiUng, 
■rhkh  he  doaely  besieged.    The  danger  of  losing  Stirling  shamed 


ground.    In  Jtrae  1J14  Edward  ted  a  great  army  into  Scotland 

in  the  hi^te  of  relieving  Stiriing.    On  the  i4tb  of  June  hia  ill* 

disciplined  and  badly  led  boat  waa  completely  defeated  by  Robert 

-   Hannockbum.     Henceforth  Bruce  wu  sure  of  hia 

position  u  king  of  Scots,  and  his  pitilesa  devastation  of  the 

northern  counties  of  England  wu  his  wild  vengeance  for  the 

sufferings  his  land  bad  previously  elpcricnccd  from  the  English. 

Edward's  disgraceful  defeat  made  him  more  dependent  on  his 

barons  than  ever.    His  kinsman.  'Hioraas  of  Laocasler,  had  now 

an  opportunity  of  saving  England  from  the  consequences  of  the 

king's  Incompetence.    He  bad  shown  some  capaair  u  a  leader 

of  oppoaition,  but  though  he  had  great  w«al<h,  aud  wu  lord  of 

earldoms,  he  had  small  ability  and  no  constructive  power, 

us  desire  to  keep  the  king  weak,  he  wu  suspected  to  have 

le  a  secret  undentaading  with  Robert  Bruce.    Before  long 

opposition  ^>lit  up  under  his  incompetent  guidance  into 

:ely  contending  factions.     Under  Aymei  of  Valence,  taA 

'embrole,  a  middle  parly  arose,  which  hated  Lancaster  so 

ipported  Ih    ' '      " 


.   After 


portion  of  his  authority.  However,  the  king  haled 
Pembroke  almost  u  much  as  Lancaster.  He  now  found  a 
competent  adviser  in  Ku{^  le  Dopenser.  a  baron  of  great 
eiperience.  What  was  more  Important  lo  him,  he  had  in 
Dcapenser'a  asn,  Hugh  la  Dcapenser  the  younger,  a  personal 
friend  and  favourite,  who  wu  able  in  tome  measure  lo  rqilace 
Cavaton.  The  fierce  haired  which  the  barons  manifested  to 
Ibe  Despenseij  showed  that  they  could  hale  a  deserter  u  bitterly 
as  they  had  hated  the  Gascon  adventurer.  They  were  indignant 
at  the  favours  which  Edivard  lavished  upon  the  favourite  and 
his  lather,  and  were  tapedafly  alarmed  « 


re  for 

in  right  of  hia  wife,  Edward's  niece. 

At  last,  in  rjir,  the  harona  met  in  parHam 
Lancaater's  guidance  procured  the  banishment  of 


of  Clou 


revoked  the  ordina 


It  held  at  York  ir 


0  get  the 


-encbed  upon  the  rights 
n  drawn  up  by  tbe  barons  only.  From 
vu  technically  valid  unless  tbe  Commooa 
is  marks  the  moat  important  atep  forwud 
I,  But  the  rvle  of  the  Despcnsen  sooo 
wise  begioning,     Tfaey  thougbt  only  ol 


\  up  wealth  for  themselves,  and  i 


parlicular,  they  es 
Isabella  of  France.  Craftily  diswuibling  her  indignation, 
Isabella  kept  silence  until  ijij,  when  she  went  to  France  in 
company  wiLh  her  eldest  son,  Edward  of  Windsor,  who  was  sent 
to  do  homage  for  Aquitaine  10  her  brother,  the  new  French  king. 
When  her  business  wu  over,  Isabella  declined  to  return  10  hel 
huaband  u  long  as  the  Despensers  remained  his  favourites. 
She  formed  a  criminal  oonneiioa  with  Roger  Moitimet  of 
Wigmore,  one  of  the  baronial  eiiles,  and  in  Stplcntber  iji6 
landed  in  Essex  accompanied  by  Mortimer  and  her  son.  declaring 
that  she  was  come  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Lancaster,  and  Is 
CKpcl  tbe  Despensers.  Edward's  foUowera  deserted  him.  and 
on  lbs  ind  of  October  he  fled  fnm  London  to  the  west,  where 
he  look  refuge  In  tbe  younger  Deqicnscr's  ealatea  in  Glomoigan, 


after 


«byi 


K  king  u  Edward  III.    It  w 


impel  the  caprive  king  lo 


weakly  established  thai  il 


EDWARD  nt 


Sk  R.  Pluli 


Dol  lavt  ibe  dtpoed  king  tSit.  On  the  3rd  of  Apt3  he  mi 
•ccrcily  leniavol  Irom  Kemlwoith  ind  entnuud  lo  the  cuslody 
ot  tuo  dependants  of  Mortioicr.  Alur  varimu  nndningi  be 
wu  impritoiied  at  Geikelc]'  Oude  in  Glaucaienhire.  Eveiy 
indigOfty  wu  inflicted  upon  Un,  and  be  wu  lyjtemitioUy 
ilt-trealed  in  the  hope  ibat  be  HOuld  die  o[  disuse.  When  hji 
■troog  coulitutioa  seemed  likely  to  pttriil  over  the  iLl-tieattnent 
of  bis  eoemiei  be  wu  cruelly  pui  lodcathon  (be  1 1  atol  September. 
It  Has  uxDouDced  that  be  had  died  a  utunl  de^th^  ud  be  wu 
buried  in  St  Peter'*  Abbey  u  Gloucester,  bow  the  caihednl, 
where  his  son  aftervaidj  erected  a  nu^^ficeot  Lorab. 

Edward's  wife,  IsibcUa  (c.  iigi-ijjS).  bore  him  two  sou, 
Edwud  III.  and  John  of  ElLham,  eail  of  Cornwall  (iji6-ijj6}, 
and  two  dAu^bters,  Isabella  and  Joanna  (ijii-ij6j),  wife  of 
David  1I-,  king  of  Scotland.  After  tbc  execution  of  her  paramour, 
Roger  Mortimer,  in  ijjo,  Isabella  retired  from  public  life;  she 
died  at  Hertford  on  the  33rd  of  August  ijsS. 

~,  Pauli,  CttchkUivtii  EHtiani.  W.  pp.  IW-joftiT.  F.  Tout. 
Hillary  o/  Entiand.  iiiS-ijoj,  pp.  Jjfr-aiH.  and  article  in 
ryoj NiUiiiKdBKfr<ipky;Vl.^Jiibt.  Cmailuliorvd Hiilory. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  310-3B6.  and  iHtroditaions  It  CJvonidtt  of  tht  Reitm  0} 
Ed^riLiniEdmri  II.  ia  Ratla  leriei.  (T.  F.T.) 

EDWARD  lU.  (1311-1J77}.  "  ol  Windur,"  king  of  England. 
ddest  MQ  of  Edward  II.  and  Isabella  of  France,  ni  bom  al 
Windsor  on  Jk  ijth  ol  November  13 1>.  In  ijK)  he  was  made 
earl  of  Ctacsier,  and  in  131J  duJce  o!  Aqnitaine,  but  be  never 
received  the  title  o(  prince  of  Wales.     latioediuely  after  his 

to  bis  uncle  Chaiiet  IV.,  and  icmaiaed  abroad  until  he  accom- 
panied hli  mother  and  blortiiner  in  their  expedition  to  England. 
To  raise  funds  for  this  he  wu  betrothed  to  E^ilippa,  daughter 
of  the  count  oi  Hainaut.  On  the  i6tb  of  October  T316,  after 
the  fall  of  Bristol,  be  wu  proclaimed  wanfen  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  father's  absence.  On  the  13th  ot  January  1337 
parliaoient  recognized  him  aa  king,  and  be  wna  crowned  on  the 
lOth  of  the  same  month. 

For  the  neii  four  yean  IsibeUa  and  Mortiiaer  governed  in 
lus  name,  though  aorainally  Us  guardian  wu  Henry,  eail  of 
Lancuter.  In  tbesnnmerhelookpart  inanaborlivecampaign 
against  the  Scots,  and  was  married  to  Phitippa  at  York  on  the 


t4tho( 

January  I)i8.    On 

the  ijib  of  June  1330  his  ddest 

Child,  Ec 

ward,  the  Black  Pn 

nce,w»J»m.    Soon  after,  Edward 

made  a 

successful  effort  to 

throw  off  his  degrading  depend- 

bis  Bother  and 

er  paramour.     In  October   1330 

be  entered  ^4ottingham  Cull 

and  took  Mortimer 

tisoner.    On  the  io>b  of  November 

tion  of  the  fivouri 

e  at  Tybum  completed  the  young 

king's  er 

nl  dijcreelly  drew  a  veil  over  his 

mother' 

Umer.  and  treated  ber  with  every 

There  is  no  truth 

kept  her 

EdwaH'^Ul'.'s  real  rejgn 

now  begins.     Voting,  aident  and 

active,  he  atnve  with  all  his  might  to  wilt  back  for  EngUnd 
something  of  the  position  which  it  bad  tcciuiied  under  Edward 
I.  He  bitterly  resented  the  coocesiioD  oI  Independence  to  Scot- 
land by  the  treaty  of  Northampton  of  1338,  and  the  death  of 
Robert  Bruce  in  1330  gave  him  »  chajwe  of  retrieving  his  position. 
The  new  king  of  Scots,  David,  who  wu  his  brotber.in-law,  wu 
a  mere  boy,  and  the  Scottish  barons,  exiled  for  their  support 
of  Robert  Bruce,  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  his  rule 
to  invade  Scotland  in  1333.  At  their  bead  wu  Edward  Baliol, 
whose  victory  at  DuppliD  Moor  established  him  for  a  brief 
time  as  king  of  Scots.  After  four  months  Baliol  wu  driven  out 
by  the  Scots,  whereupon  Edward  far  the  &rst  tine  openly  took 
up  bis  cause.  In  1333  the  king  won  in  fierson  the  battle  ol 
Halidoa  Hill  over  the  Scots,  but  his  victory  did  not  restore 
Baliol  to  power.  The  Scots  despised  him  as  a  puppet  of  the 
English  king,  and  after  a  few  years  David  was  Gnajly  established 
in  Scotland.  During  these  yean  England  gradually  drifted 
ifkto  bosiihty  with  France.  The  chief  cause  of  this  wu  the 
''>te  situation  which  resulted  Irom  Edward's  position  u 
"ascony.     Contributing  causes  wen  Philip's  sttpport 


of  the  Scot!  and  Edward's  afflaMe  wtlh  the  Flonbli  dtia, 
which  were  then  on  bad  terms  with  their  Piewh  overlord.  b4 
the  revival  of  Edward's  claim,  fint  made  In  131S,  to  the  Fmk 
crewn.  War  broke  out  in  ijjj,  asd  in  1338  Ednid  vbittd 
Cobleoi,  wheic  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  enperof  Louis  tk 
Bavarian.  In  r33o  and  r34o  Edward  «idcavotuc<l  to  Bndr 
France  from  the  north  with  the  hdp  of  his  Ccrmaa  asd  FIcbU 
allies,  but  the  only  result  ol  his  campaigni  wu  to  reduce  !■■ 
to  baakruptcy. 

In  1310,  boweuer,  he  took  peiMnal  pan  In  the  grtst  mnl 
battle  oH  Sluys,  In  which  he  absotutely  destroyed  tlie  Frock 
navy.  In  the  same  year  be  assumed  the  ilile  of  king  ol  FraDct. 
At  first  be  did  this  to  gratify  the  Flemings,  whoae  acnplcs  is 
fighting  their  overk>rd,  the  French  king.  disamieaiHl  Htm  tirj 
persuaded  themielvea  that  Edward  was  the  rigbtfal  kint  itf 
France,  However,  his  pretensions  to  the  Fnnch  crown  grsdnallj 
became  moie  important.  The  pcfibtence  with  wbicfa  be  ani 
his  successors  urged  them  made  stable  pe  ~.    - 

u  the  Hundred' Years' Wai,  TiU  the  days  of  Gearge  UI.  enty 
English  king  also  called  himself  king  ol  France 

Despite  his  victory  at  Sluys,  Edsrard  wu  so  esJiatsted  by 
his  land  campaign  that  be  wu  forced  before  the  end  of  1340  ts 
make  a  truce  and  return  to  England.  He  uolaiHy  blamed  bii 
chief  minister,  Archbiriiop  Stratford,  for  his  fiaaodal  distre«, 
and  immediately  on  bis  return  vindlctlvify  attacked  Urn. 
Before  the  truce  eipjred  a  disputed  aoccasian  to  tbc  dwchy 
of  Brittany  pve  Edward  an  excuse  tor  Rnewing  hostiliiits 

Indecisive  campaign  agaitnt   (be  FitodL     He  ma  back  ■ 

England  bi  1343.    In  the  (oUowing  yeara  bt  tpcat  nnick  tiow 

and  money  in  rebuilding  Windnr  Castle,  and  Instituttiw  the 

order  of  the  Garter,  which  be  did  in  order  to  fuUI  a  ww  that 

he  had  taken  to  rotorc  the  Rooad  lUJe  « 

finances,   thcrefon. 

paralive  pause  in  the  war,  altbou^  in  1^9  he  had  n 

bis  debt  to  his  Italian  creditors,  a  default  that  brott^&t  an 

widespread  tniiery  in  Florence 

A  new  phase  ol  the  French  war  begEaa  when  in  July    ■ 
Edward  landed  In  Normandy,  accompanied  by  his  cUcat  1 
Edward,  prioctol  Wales,  a  youth  at  sL"  -     *- 
canqiiign  Edward  martbcd  Itom  L  ~ 
CaeadDMUtothegatesofPtila.  Itm 
on  ■  large  scale,  and  Uke  man  of  Edward^  CI    .    _  . 

some  vanl  of  strategic  puipoae.  But  Edward'a  tUckivc  vieuay 
over  the  French  at  Crfay,  in  PoatUen,  on  tbc  lAth  ol  Angaa. 
-"-■--  be  scattered  the  army  with  wMA  PhlHp  VI.  BiteanpHd 


lybisre 


rated  the  tactical  snperiorlly  ef  Edward'a  usy  ota 
leFtendi.    Next  year  Edsraid  e&ected  tbe  radiKtioa  of  Calais. 
his  wu  the  most  solid  and  lasting  of  his  conqneata,  aad  is 
impelled  him  to  greater  charts  than   the   Crfcy 


Edwaid  relumed  lo  England  In  October  1347. 
his  triumph  by  a  seties  of  splendid  tonmamenls,  ■ 
bis  scheme  for  the  eslaWshment  of  the  order  ol  the  CmxtB. 
In  1348  he  rejected  an  offer  of  the  imperial  throne,  la  Iks 
same  year  the  Black  Death  first  ^ipeared  in  England,  and  raged 
until  1340,  Yet  the  horrors  which  it  wrought  hardly  cbsked 
the  magnificent  revels  ol  Edward's  court,  aiul  Ddthcr  the  ptMp* 
nor  (be  truce  stayed  the  course  of  the  French  wu-,  thoaffa 
what  fighting  there  wu  wu  indecisive  and  on  ■  anuB  scale. 
Edward's  martisl  exploits  during  the  next  ycara  weie  these  of 
a  ^ant  knight  rather  than  those  of  a  respoiiBblc  pbbsI 
Conspicuous  among  them  were  his  famous  combat  with  Eustsa 
de  Ribemont.  near  (^ais,  in  1340,  and  the  hard-fvaght  nsisi 
victory  ovsi  the  Spaniards  o&  Winchdsea,  bi  ijso.     ESn 


EDWARD  IV. 


ta  Bike  pace,  initicud  by  Pope  Ismccnt  VI.,  came  to  nothing, 
though  the  Englirfi  caminDiu  wcee  now  wary  oF  (he  war.  The 
reaull  ai  thai  faiJuK  wai  the  nn«wai  of  war  on  a  large  IcaJc 
la  i^js  Edward  led  an  uuucoufut  raid  out  of  Calais,  and  ia 
Januafy  aad  February  1356  harried  the  Lothiana.  in  the  ex- 
pedition famoua  ai  the  Burned  Candiemu.  Hi>  eipknts  tank 
iato  iMTg"'^'"*"'**'  M  compared  with  those  i>f  his  ton,  whoce 
victory  U  Foitien,  on  the  19th  ol  September  i^je,  raulted 
in  the  captivity  o(  King  John,  and  !onxd  the  French  10  accept 
a  new  truce.  Edwaid  siterlaincd  hia  loyal  captive  veiy 
magnificently,  and  ia  1J50  concluded  with  him  the  treaty  of 
LondoB,  by  which  John  turrendered  lo  much  thai  the  French 
repodialBL  the  maty.  Edward  thereupon  reiolved  to  invade 
France  afieah  and  compel  iti  acceptance-  On  the  >8lh  of 
October  he  landed  at  Calais,  and  advanced  lo  Reims,  where  he 
bi^ed  to  he  crowned  kla«  ol  France.  The  strenuous  resistance 
of  Lhe  citizens  frustrated  this  scheme,  and  Edward  marched 
into  Bnriiuidy,  whence  he  made  his  w 
Failing  in  an  attack  an  the  capita 


sgladta 


the  8th  of  May  rj6o,  pRlimiuarin  of  peace  _  . . 

Chartiea.  Thia  treaty,  less  onenjus  to  France  than  that  of 
London,  took  its  Anal  form  In  tlie  treaty  of  Calais,  ratified  by 
King  John  on  the  gth  ol  October.  By  it  Edward  rcnouhccd 
hia  claim  lo  France  in  return  for  Ihe  whole  □[  Aquilaine. 

The  treaty  of  Calais  did  not  bring  rest  or  prosperity  either  to 
England  or  France.  Fresh  viuUlimu  of  the  Black  Death,  in 
i]6>  and  13A9,  intinsiKed  Ihe  social  and  economic  disluibances 
which  had  begun  with  the  Gnl  outbreak  in  IJ4S.  Dnpeiate, 
but  not  very  luccessFul,  efforts  were  made  10  enforce  the  slalule 
o(  Labourers,  of  ijji,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  maintain 
pticciand vagesaatheybadheenheforethepeililence.  Another 
featute  of  these  years  was  the  anti-papal,  or  rather  anti-dcrical, 
le^slallon  embodied  in  the  tutuicj  of  Provison  and  Praemunire- 
These  meajuiei  were  firat  passed  in  ijs'  and  1353.  but  often 
yepealed.  In  1366  Edward  fatmally  repudiated  Ihe  feudal 
■upremacy  over  England,  ilill  claimed  by  Ihe  papacy  by  teason 

•trenuoui  efTort  made  by  Edward  to  establish  his  numerous 
family  without  too  great  eipense.  In  the  end  the  nlates  of 
the  house)  ol  Lancaatrc,  Kent,  Bohun,  Burgh  and  Moiiimer 
■welled  the  revenues  of  Edward's  children  and  grandchildren, 
tn  whole  favour  also  the  new  title  of  duke  was  introduced. 
In  libg  the  French  king,  Charlu  V..  repudiated  the  treaty  of 


gladly  reverted  lo  thei 

oW  allegiance,  and 

Edward  she 

litUe  of  his  former  vig 

ur  in 

meeung  this 

resumed  Ihe  title  and  a 

king  of  France 

but  left  mo 

the  fighting  and  adminislrstio 

n  ol  his  foreign 

kingdoms  1 

■«aa,  Edward  and  John. 

While  Ihe  latter  wei 

e  struggling 

little  success  agninit  the 

tide  ol  French 

Edward's  want  of  money 
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him  a  willing  participator  i 

attack  on  the  wealth  an 
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was  gradually  lost;  Ih 
deprived  EngUnd  of  Ih 
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clerical  ministry  was  driven  from  office,  and  replaced  by  layi 

who  proved,  however,  less  efteetive  adminillialors  than  1 

predecessora.     Meanwhile  Aquiiai 

defeal  of  Pembroke  off  La  Rochcl 

command  of  the  sea,  and  Sir  Owen 

of  Llewelyn  ah  Grullyd,  planned,  with  French  he 

invasion  ol  Wale^     In  1371  the  Black  Prince 

Zngland  with  broken  health,  and  [a  1373  John  of  LancasK 

marched  to  Utile  purpose   through  France,  from  Calais  1 

Bordeaux.    In  lj;i  Edward  made  his  final  effort  to  lead  a 

orniy,  but  eentnxy  win*  prevented  hb  even  landing  hii  Irooi 

■n  France.    In  137s  he  was  glad  to  make  a  Iruce.  which  laslc 

until  his  dealh-    By  lnheonly  impc '"'" 

ia  English  hands  were  Calais,  Bordc 

Edward  was  now  sinking  Into  his  dotage-  Alter  itie  aeatn 
si  Qiecn  Philippe  he  fell  entirely  under  the  influence  ol  •  greedy 
minrtu  named  Alice  Perren.  while  the  Black  Prince  and  John 
sf  Caunt  became  the  leaders  of  sharply  divided  parties  in  Ihe 
court  and  ODuncil  of  the  king.  Wiih  the  help  of  Ahce  Perrers 
John  of  Caunl  obtained  the  chief  influeoce  with  hia  father, 


admlnistratlan  was  neither  honourable  not  successful, 
rl  enemies  were  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  headed  by 
of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchesler.  who  had  been 
from  power  in  1J71.  John  further  irritated  Ihe  deigy 
ng  an  alliance  with  John  Wydiffe.  The  opposition  10 
LS  led  by  the  Black  Prince  and  Edmund  Mortimer, 
arch.thebuibandofEdward's  grand-daugh  let.  Philippa 
uce.    Al  lost  popular  "■""" '""  — ■----■■-     - 


nous  Good  Parlii 


d  Duke  Joh 


i  .376- 


Ihea 


It  support-  John  of  Gaunt  regained  power,  and  in  1377 
jurliament,  carefully  packed  by  the  courtiers,  reversed 
1  of  the  Good  Parliament.    Not  long  alter  Edward  III 


mihe  11 
Edward  IH.  1 


tof  Jun 
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Edward  I.  He  was, 
however,  an  admirable  tactician,  a  consummate  knight,  and 
he  possessed  exiraordinary  vigour  and  energy  of  temperatnent. 
His  court,  described  at  length  in  Ftoistarl's  famous  chronicle, 
was  Ihe  tnosl  brilliant  in  Europe,  and  he  was  himself  well  filled 
to  be  iht  bead  of  the  magnificent  chivalry  thai  obtained  lame 
in  Ihe  French  wars.  Though  his  main  ambition  was  mililary 
glory,  he  was  not  a  bad  ruler  of  England.  He  was  liberal, 
kindly,  good. tempered  and  easy  of  access,  and  his  yielding  to 
his  subjects'  wishes  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  for  carrying  on 
Ihe  French  war  contributed  10  ihe  consolidalion  ol  the  constitu- 
tion. His  weak  points  were  his  wanlon  breaches  of  good  faith,  his 
eilravagance,  his  frivolity  and  his  selMndulgence.  Like  Ihal 
of  Edward  I-  his  ambition  transcended  bis  resources,  and  before 
he  died  even  his  subjects  were  iwut  of  big  failure- 
Edward  had  twelve  children,  seven  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Five  ol  his  sons  played  some  part  in  the  bistoiy  of  their  time, 
these  being  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  duke 
of  Clarence,  John  of  Caunt,  duke  ol  Loncaiter,  Edmund  of 
Longley,  afterwards  duke  of  York,  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
afterwards  duke  of  Gloucester,  John  and  Edmund  are  aha 
important  as  the  founders  ol  the  rival  houses  ol  Lancaster 
and  York.    Each  of  the  last  four  waa  named  from  Ihe  place  of 


is  biclh,  a: 
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called  Edward  of  Woodstock.    The  king's 
died  in  infancy.    Of  his  daughters,  three  aiea  unmameo^  ine 
others  were  Isabella,  who  married  into  the  family  of  Coucy, 
and  Mary,  who  coarded  into  that  of  Montfort. 

AutHoaiTiES. — The  two  chief  modem  lives  of  Edward  III.  are 
W.  Longman',  tift  aid  Timet  tf  Bdtard  III.,  and  J-  Mackinnon's 
IliiCory  of  E^vjori  m.  Neither  work  can  be  regarded  as  adequate. 
andiniomcwsysJ-Bunes-squiiini  Hiiliry  t/ E&ard  til.  (liSe)  is 
Imj  uniallitactory.  The  general  liiilory  of^lbe  time  can  be  read 
.'nw  <ii.,h1^'t  CnuWuIiinuJ  Hiifsry  b/ £nfliiiHt,  vol.  li.  chapters  ivi. 
J.  ¥.  Ivat'*  PMliaJ  AiiUKy^  Enpa*i.  1116-1377. 
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mk  llalor,.  and  W,  Cuonii.gh»m-«  CrinUi  «l 
■la  iiui^i  llu  Earl,  and  MuUlt  A:n.  For 

L^HaViVuli/ tiiS  du  VtrpiMcUt  dcr  fUfannalim.  tntaluti  u 
Wytlifft  and  til  £«l(iJ*  frtiururi.  R.  L.  Poole-a  Wyilifft  nd 
UmmnUiJsr  Rilnm.  and  G,  M-  Trevelyan's  Enjlamt  »•  Me  Ate  ol 

H-yciijTt  rr.  F,  r.) 

raWARD  IV.  (1441-MS3],  king  of  England,  son  ol  Richard, 
duke  ol  York,  by  Cicely  Neville,  was  bora  at  Rouen  on  Ihe 
iSlh  of  April  1441,  As  a  boy  he  was  styled  earl  ol  March. 
and  spent  most  of  bis  lime  at  Ludlow.  After  the  Yorkist 
failure  at  Ludlow  field  in  October  U5«.  Edward  Bed  with  the 
eails  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  his  uncle  and  cousin,  to  Calais, 
Thence  in  Ihe  following  July  he  accompanied  them  in  their 
successlul  invasion  of  England,  lo  be  welcomed  in  London,  and 
10  share  in  the  victory  over  Ihe  Lancasuians  al  Northampton. 
After  the  acceptance  of  Richard  of  York  as  heit  lo  the  crown, 
Edward  returned  lo  ihc  Welsh  marches,  where  early  in  the  new 
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ycur  he  butd  oC  hi*  [itkiri  (Mai  ud  deuh  il  W&kcfield. 
Hulily  giiheriDg  to  army  he  diCuted  Lhi  uili  o[  Fembroke 
knd  WiUihire  it  Monimei't  CiOM  on  Lbe  ind  of  Fcbnuiy 
1461,  and  thu  marcbed  on  Londoa.  He  «u  icclunud  by  tbe 
dliiera  in  *ii  UKubty  (t  CleikenacU,  deducd  lung  by  1  Yorldil 
couadi,  aod  took  poucuioa  of  ibe  refahiy  on  the  4ih  ol  Much. 
Soon  nfier  Ibe  new  king  and  the  nrl  of  Wanick  went  aiah, 
and  OD  tbe  iSib  of  March  won  i  dccuive  victory  ai  TomoD. 

Ednaid  owed  bii  thnne  to  hii  kinamen  tbe  Nevillea,  and 
he  wu  conleut  [or  the  lime  10  be  luidcd  by  tbein.  For 
hioudf  be  ma  young  and  fond  of  pleaaure.  SliU  be  made 
frcqucDl  progtcaKa,  and  took  lome  pan  [d  Ibe  hghling  that 
wcDt  on  ID  tbe  ooith  during  1463  and  146^  But  be  vaa  abacnt 
ftom  the  final  victoty  at  Heibam  on  Ihc  lalh  ol  May  1464, 
and  was  at  tbcvery  time  engaged  jn  contracting  a  secret  marriage 
with  EUiabclh,  daughter  of  Richard  WoDdville,  Lont  Riven, 
and  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey  of  Groby  (d.  1461).  The  maniage 
was  discloaed  at  Michaelmaa,  much  to  the  veEation  of  Warwick, 
who  in  punuit  of  hii  foreign  policy  had  projecled  a  match 
with  a  French  princeia.  Edwald  heaped  favoura  on  bit  new 
lelaiiva;  hii  laibcr-in-law  waa  made  utaiuret,  ud  great 
mairiaga  -were  found  for  hi>  wife'i  aiitei*  and  brothm.  In 
(oTeigD  affairs  also  Ed*aid  tbRaned  Wuwick'i  plana  by  lavaur- 
ing  an  alliance  with  Buigundy  mtbei  than  Fnnce.  There 
nil,  bowtvet,  no  open  breach  111!  1469.  when  Warwick,  Uking 
■dvantageof  the  unpopularity  of  the  Woodvillca,  and  luppocted 
by  the  king'i  neat  brotber  Ceotge,  duke  of  Clarence,  appeared 
Edward  Wat  iiirpriaed  and 


id  Riven 


For  ail 


laEdws 


submit  to  Warwick'!  tutelage;  then  00  tbe  occaibn  ol  a  rising 
In  Lincolnshire  he  gathered  an  aimy  o[  bis  own.  Sir  Robert 
Wellci,  tbe  leader  of  Ibia  rebellion,  made  a  tsnfesaion  Implicating 
Warwick,  who  fled  with  Clarence  to  France.  The  king  thought 
bimaelf  secure,  but  when  Warwick  and  Clarence  made  tenna 
wiib  Ibe  Lancaiirim  eiiltt.  Edward  in  hia  turn  had  to  leek 
refuge  ia  Holland  (Stplember  147a).  His  brother-in-law, 
Chartet  of  Burgundy,  at  fiiat  refused  him  any  aaaiitaDcc,  but  al 
last  iumiabed  htm  with  money,  and  on  the  i.|th  of  March  1471 
Edward  and  bia  brother  Richard  landed  with  a  anuU  force  al 
Ravenspui  near  Hull.  Marching  south  he  waa  wckomed  at 
London  on  the  nth  of  April,  defeated  Warwick  at  Barnet 
three  dayi  later,  and  .the  Lancaatriana  at  Tewkesbury  on  tbe 
4lh  o[  May.  From  thenceforth  Edward's  possession  of  tbe 
crown  was  secure.  Hit  poaition  was  itiengthened  by  tbe  birth 
af  a  son  (ind  of  November  1470,  during  his  eiile).  and  by  the 
wealth  which  he  acquired  througb  the  confiscation  of  the  esutea 
of  his  opponent).  Clarence  had  made  his  peace  wkh  Edward, 
but  wat  at  enmity  wiib  hit  other  brother  Richard  of  Glouccaler, 
who  now  married  Warwick's  second  daughter  and  claimed  a 
abate  [a  tbe  Neville  inberiunce.  Tlieir  rivalry  and  darence'i 
continued  intrigues  furnished  Edward  with  bii  chief  domestic 
diAicully:  the  trouble  was  ended  by  the  judicial  murder  of 
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Tbe  only  serious  enterpriae  of  these  latter  yait  wit  the  short 
French  war  of  1475.  from  which  Edward  was  bought  out  by 
tbe  tiealy  o(  Fecquigny.  As  foreign  policy  it  was  inglorious, 
and  involved  a  departure  from  Edward's  earlier  plan  of  a 
Burgundian  alliance.  However,  It  tbowa  a  ortain  recognition 
of  England's  need  to  concentrate  herenergiei  on  bee  own  develop- 
ment. The  annua]  subsidy  which  Louis  XI.  agreed  to  pay 
further  served  Edward's  purposes  by  pnviding  bim  with  money 
[or  home  govemmeat,  and  enabled  him  to  avoid  possible 
trouble  tbrongh  tbe  necessity  for  too  frequent  parliaments 
and  heavy  taxation.  So  Edward's  personal  nile  became  in  ita 
character  autocratic;  but  it  was  in  the  art  ol  courting  popularity 
aid  cnnnallDg  despotism  that  he  most  shows  himself  as  a  type 
ol  tyranny.  He  lacked  neilherambilionnorcapacity.but  was 
indolent  and  only  nerted  himself  spaamodically.  He  could  be 
rutblen.  but  was  not  hatHiuaHy  cruel.  Hit  strongest  weapons 
were  the  fine  preience,  Ibe  affable  mannen  (even  with  cititens). 
and  the  love  of  pleaaure  and  enleitainments  which  secured  his 
penonal  popularity.    In  hb  Utt  years  be  was  given  to  letl- 
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ahna  eiceiMt,  which  did  OM.  hamiu. 

!  power  at  oourt  was  In  tbC  IsbiiA  rf  tk 

>f  their  unpopularity;  tbe  moav  atdaM 


Gloucester.  li  as  a  prince  of  the  RenaiiMnGE  Edmnl  lat 
the  hrat  to  tuie  tyianjucally  in  En^Dd,  be  alao  ileiaws 
credit  as  a  patron  of  the  new  cidture  and  iTiead  «<  Cntaa: 
he  further  rescmbica  his  ItahaneoBtenpofaricalnthcca^tfi^nxl 
purpoaei  to  which  he  applied  hit  wealth  in  |Miliiiiahi|i  aiU 
London  merchants. 

Edward  died  at  Westminster  OD  llie  $lh  of  April  14S].  aid 
was  buried  at  Windsor.  By  EU^beth  Wbodville,  who  died  •■ 
tbe  gth  of  June  ngt,  be  bad  two  sons,  Edward  V.  mnd  Rkfar^ 
of  Yoek,  who  were  murdered  in  the  Tower;  and  five  daa^en. 
of  whom  Ibe  eldst.  Elizabeth,  married  Henry  VH.     Ol  ka 

Before  his  nuniage  he  tiad  been  contracted  to  LMdy  Flraf 
Butler,  and  this  was  alleged  by  Richard  III.  u>  have  bhIi 
hia  children  by  Eliubeth  Woodvilie  iBegiiimate. 
BiBUooaapBY.— (X  original  luihoriiiB  for  Edward',  rofa^ 

Striplorv;  the  vanoui  Londan  Chronicles,  eaprdally  for  the  ortr 
yean  Grtiary'i  Chranidt;  Warkworrh'a  Ckranick,  and  the  AmLi 
oj  Kini  FdviarA  IV.  (a  partisan  account  of  e^tnli  in  1470-14;!), 
publifhed  by  the  Camden  Society:  tbe  Pasloit  l^Htrt  wkk  Dc 
Gairdner'a  valuable  Intmhiclioii;  and  for  foreitn  affan  ckc 
il  Imam  of  PiMififK  de  Cominei:  the  oolleclkw  called  fhiMrlri 

RamMy-.  La^iUr'ajJ  VDjt°(l'8jl',"n*d'"tbe  f^Si  Bab!^ 
£aiAi»J,vol.iv.{i9o5),byPrD(.C.OiBan.  (C.  U  K.) 

EDWARD  V.  (1470- 14B]),  king  of  England,  was  the  elder  u 
of  Edward  IV.  by  hii  wile  Elizabeth  Woodvilie,  and  vaa  boia. 
during  his  lather's  temporary  ciile,  in  Ibe  sanctuary  of  Wal- 
mioster  Abbey  on  the  jndnf  November  14JQ.  In  June  1471  he 
was  created  prince  nf  Wales.  When  Edward  IV.  died  b  Apti 
place  between  the  young  king't 


:.  Richar. 


if  Gbuci 


guardian  by  Edward  IV.,  and  bis . 
Richard  Woodvilie,  Eail  Rivets.  Clouceslcr  obtained  p 
ol  tbe  king's  person,  and,  having  arrested  Riven  andaomeolB 
lupporteri,  assumed  the  crown  himself  alter  a  very  slight  and 
feigned  reluctance,  on  Ibe  ground  that  the  marriage  of  Edwaii 
and  Elliabelh  Woodvilie  was  invalid,  and  consequently  its  ijiu 
was  illegitimate.  At  this  time  Edward  and  bis  broths  Rlc^ud. 
dukeofyork,wereliving  in  the  Tower  oILondon.  Shortly  afis. 
wards  a  movement  was  organiied  to  free  ihcm  from  ai{itivitj, 
and  then  it  became  knnwn  that  Ibey  were  already  dead;  b«. 
though  it  was  the  genera!  conviction  that  they  had  been  tnutdcrtd. 
it  was  twenty  yean  before  the  manner  of  thii  deed  wal  da- 
covered.  According  to  the  narrative  ol  Sir  Thomas  More.  Sa 
Robert  Bnckenbury,  the  conilableol  the  Tower,  icfuaedtoobcr 
Richard's  conunaod  to  put  the  young  prince*  to  death;  but  U 
complied  with  a  wamni  ordering  him  to  0ve  up  liia  keyi  fat  sv 
night  to  Sir  Jams  Tyrell,  who  had  arranged  for  tbe  ...i-.^W'" 
Two  men.  Miles  Forest  and  John  Digblon,  thea  amothered  lb 
youths  under  pillows  while  they  were  asleep.  The  murder  an 
committed  meat  probably  in  August  or  September  14S3.  Hftfscc 
Walpole  has  altenptcd  to  cast  doubti  upon  tbe  murder  of  ihi 
princes,  and  Sir  C,  R.  Markham  has  argued  that  the  deed  wi> 
committed  by  order  of  Henry  VU.  Both  tboe  views,  ho«ci« 
have  been  traversed  by  James  Galrduer,  and  there  ict!ru  LiLk 
doubt  that  Sir  Thomas  Mare's  story  ii  lubtUnlially  cotteci. 

See  RlcHAiD  III.:  and  in  addition.  Sir  Thonuia  Hon,  Bt^n 
cif  Ricliari  III.,  edited  by  j.  R.  Lumby  (Cambridge.  iSSi) :  Hem 
Walpole.  HiiUrii  DcutU  «<  Uu  Ltji  a-rf  Rtin  ef  RukaM  111 
(London,  1768):  J-  Gairriner,  Rittonf  ///.  /Cambridgt.  IW"  . 
J.  Caicdner  and  C.  R.  Markham  In  the  SatAik  HiUmcal  lb« 
vsL  vl.  (Loodon,  le^t};  Sir C.  R.  Markham. Xuknri ///.  (iQOTl. 

BDWAnDTI.(T5]7-ijj]).  king  of  England  and  trelaod,  hoi 
at  Greenwich  on  the  1  ilh  of  October  1537,  wii  the  only  diikt  iJ 
Henry  VIII.  by  hb  third  wile,  Jane  Seymour,  who  died  ■' 
puerperal  fever  twelve  days  later.  The  story  that  the  mothrrt 
life  w«*  deliberately  titrificcd  by  Ibe  performance  of  CMtarai 


EDWARD  Vn. 


McUra  It  ufovaM  ilthotqk  JioA  detth  im  Ititle  noticed 
WDid  the  rej^dnf)  wludi  irecled  the  uivcot  sf  i  maJe  hcii  to  the 
thnme.  Bui  in  qnte  of  Holbdo'i  vinoBua  portrait  oC  EdwinI 
u  llH  ■((  oi  two  (DDir  at  Huuvcr),  he  wu  ■  frail  child,  uid  t 
ihort  lile  wm  uiticipited  for  him  from  his  earlj  yean.  This  did 
»l  pimnt  a  ilienuinu  educalion;  until  the  ige  of  lii  he  was 
natunlljr  Wl  in  lie  charge  of  women,  but  when  he  was  only  seven 
hb  (alM  Dr  Coie,  aiteiwards  bishop  of  Ely,  writca  that  he  could 
deilirM  uy  Latin  noun  and  ^njugate  any  regular  verb  (L.  and 
f,.  1544.  ii-  726);  "every  day  in  the  masa-time  he  readcth  a 
jKWiBMi  of  SidoaioD'a  Proverbi,  wherein  he  delighteih  much." 
Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  and  Roger  Ascham  all 
helped  to  teach  him  Latin,  Greek  and  French;  andby  the  age  ol 
ihineen  he  had  re*d  Arialotle's  EMci  in  the  original  and  was 
hidifielf  translating  Cicero's  Dt  pbiiaiepkia  into  Greek. 

Edward  wu  duke  oi  Conwall  from  his  birth,  bat  he  naa  never 
prirMc  of  Waks,  and  he  was  only  nine  when  be  luccceded  his 
tilbci  aa  king  of  En^and  and  Inland  and  supreme  head  of  the 
churcb  (illh  of  January  ijWtI-  ^'^  nonage  threw  power  into 
tlu  hands  of  Somerset  and  then  of  Northumberland,  and  enabled 
Gardiner  and  Bonner  to  nuinlnin  that  the  royal  lupreraacy  over 
the  church  was,  or  should  be,  in  abeyance.  Projects  for  his 
marriage  were  hardly  even  the  occasion,  but  only  the  eicuse.  for 
Somenet'i  Ivar  on  Scotland  and  Northumberland's  subsequent 
alliance  with  France.  All  factions  sought  to  control  his  pcrsoo, 
not  because  of  his  personality  but  because  of  his  position;  he 
waslikelbeGreat  Seal,  only  more  so,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 

Udi  with  pocket-moaey;  Nortbumberland  was  more  subtle  ind 
esUbllsbed  ■  CDDipleti  dominion  over  htl  mind,  and  then  put  bim 
lorwaid  at  the  tgc  of  [«irl«n  as  entiUtd  lo  all  the  power  of 
Henry  VIII.  But  he  wta  only  Northumberland's  mask;  of  hit 
Individual  isSuence  on  the  coune  of  history  during  his  reign  there 
i>  hardly  >  trace.  A  posthuoiou*  effort  was  made  to  give  him 
the  credit  trf  ■  bumaiic  desite  to  save  Joan  Bocher  from  the 
flamo;  but  be  recatded  Hith  apparently  cold-blooded  in- 
difletcocs  the  eiecution  of  both  his  udc1«,  and  be  artilnly  oitde 
DO  attempt  to  mitigate  the  bsrasslng  aitenliona  which  the 
council  paid  his  sister  Mary.  This  passed  for  piety  with  the 
■calots,  and  the  penecntions  of  Mary's  leign  reflected  a  halo  on 
llial  of  the  Protestant  Josiah.    So  strong  was  the  regret  that 

found  to  persoiute  him  thmliglKnU  Mary's  and  even  far  inlo 

It  was  well  thoi  they  were  false,  for  Edwud  showed  signs  of  all 
the  Tudor  obstinacy,  and  hswasa  fanatic  inlo  the  bargain,  at  no 
Diber  Tudor  was  except  Mary.  The  combination  would  probably 
have  involved  England  in  diusten  fai  greater  tbun  any  that 
ensued  upon  his  pietutute  death;  and  it  was  much  belter  that 
the  Anglican  set  Uemeni  of  religion  should  have  been  left  to  the 
^ompromisiog  temper  of  Eliaabeth.  As  it  was,  he  bequeathed  a 
legacy  of  vroc;his  health  began  to  fail  in  15  ji,  and  in  May  15J] 
it  was  known  that  he  was  dying.  But  his  will  and  the  various 
IrafLs  of  it  only  betray  Iha  agitated  and  illogical  eSorls  of 


lofju 


Mar 


enlly  pliint  inslrumeE 
Oder  Scollish,  Catholics 
uHolk,  Li^y  Jane's  m> 
larried,  and  the  duke  her 


:ludedfrt 


IBS  excluded  in  the  £] 
.ady  Jane's  heirs  male 
D  lesd  "the  Lady  Ji 
imsell  was  responsible 


ne  and  her  heirs  male."  That  Edwari 
for  these  delirious  proviuons  is  improbable 
ipregnaled  with  the  divine  rigbi  of  kinp 
if  Protestutism  that  he  thought  b 


diedatCrtenwichon  t'heGlbof  July  r< 

nry  VU.'s  cbapcl  by  Cranmer  with  Pro) 

of  August,  whUe  Mary  had  Mass  said  for  I 

J.  G.  Nichols  nllected  ilmpn^all  chat  is  ki 


of  Edwurd  Vt.  ia 


\  few  addilii 

it  Prity  CimiiSt.  ed.  ~t 
-'-a  and  Fon'~  "- 


riiUi'cvJ  ffiwv,  «diL  M6,  Ac    Sir  Clemeot.  . . 

7.  (1907}  emphaslxes  his  interest  in  geography, 
BDWAHD  VII.  (Albeit  Edwaiq}  (1S4T-TQT: 
*    '  '  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Domii 


Seas,e 


r  of  Ind 


,  king  of  Great 
ons  beyond  the 
I  child  of  Queen 
at  Buckingham 


id  of  Albert,  prince  consor 
Palace  on  the  91k  of  November  iS, 
ol  Walci  and  earl  oI  Chester  on  the  jth  of  December  fgllowing, 
and  ^as  baptised  on  the  1 5th  of  January  1S41.  In  bis  childhoixl 
he  was  educated  by  the  dowager  Lady  Lytlelton;  and  in  his  boy- 
hood successively  by  tbc  Rev.  Henry  Mildred  Birch,  Mr  F.  W. 
Gibbes,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Tarver  and  Mr  Herbert  W.  Fisher.  He 
afterwards  resided  at  Edinburgh,  studying  chemistry  in  its 
induilrial  apjilications  under  Professor  (afterwards  Lord)  Play- 
lair  at  the  university;  at  Christ  Church,  Oilord;  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  laNovembetig.iSbewasmadeaknightof 
the  Carur  and  a  colonel  In  the  army.  In  i8jg  he  travelled  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  in  iSCo  paid  a  visit  as  "  Lord  Rcnlrew  " 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

Upon  the  completion  of  bis  Cambridge  coUrse  In  June  iS6t 
he  joined  the  cxmp  at  the  Curragh.  The  prince  contort  died  on 
the  ijth  of  December,  and  in  1861  the  prince  of  Wales  went  for 
a  tour  in  the  Holy  Land  (Ftbruary^June)  under  the  guidance  of 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  afterwards  dean  of  Westminster.  Early 

the  Houseof  Lords  as  duke  of  Cornwall,  lie  estate  of  Sandring- 
ham,in  Norfolk,  waa  purchased  for  him  out  of  the  savings  of  his 
linoiity,  and  his  town  retidence  was  fiied  it  Midbotough 


Hous> 


His  impending  marriage  te 


the  princess  Aleiandn,  < 
01  (..iinstian  1^,.  ung  01  itenmark  (b.  December  r,  iS 
already  been  announced,  and  took  place  on  the  roth  o 
at  Windtor,  the  beauty  and  giice  of  the  princess  caj: 
the  beait  of  the  nation.  Parliament  gmn  ted  the  prince  ai 
of  £40,000  a  year,  etcluaive  of  the  revenues  of  the  d 
Cornwall,  and  he  relinquished  hit  right  of  I 
'    'Iby  of  Saie-fZoburg'Golha.     "  ' 


lughter 


duke  of  C 


ig  of  the  marriage, 
le  Slh  of  January  1864.  The  births  follow 
ge  Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  afterwards  duke  of 
E  v.),  on  the  jrd  of  June  186s;  Princess  I 
'undra  Dngmor,  by  marriage  duchess  of  Fifc,pr 
e  nth  of  February  1SG7 ;  Princess  Victoria  Alei 
on  the  6th  ol  July  iKS ;  and  Princess  Maud  Cha 
1,  afterwards  queen  of  Norway,  on  the  it 


November  iS6g. 

From  the  time  of  their  man 
were  prominently  before  tbc  couni 
in  retirement,  but  they  hlled  h' 
functions.    The  prince's  readine 


ivince  also  visited  Ir 
Inlernilional  Eibibiiioti 
On  the  ijrd  of  Novt 
prince  would  be  preveni 
arranged  to  the  Mahara 
It  soon  appeared  that 


undertaken  in  it 
nd.  Sir  Samuel  B 
published  by  Mn 


every  worthy 


announced  that  the 


I  from  paying  1  visit  which  had  been 
1  Dhuleep  Siogh  by  a  feverish  attack. 
le  malady  wu  typhoid,  contiacted. 
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u  M>  luppoMd,  on  >  vbit  to  SctrboriMigli.    The  a 
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andriogbam.  Oo  the  i>t  ef  December  thcR  was  i 
■ligbt  tiily,  but  on  ihe  Sih  to  Hrisiu  aRlapieocciureil  tbattoi 
tome  days  Lhe  prince's  Ufc  was  dapairtd  oL  Under  Uk  sklLfu] 
tteBlnent  of  Sir  Williun  Jenner,  Sii  William  CuU  (nd  Sir 
James  Paget,  however,  the  ciisis  >nu  lurmounied  by  December 
16,  and  by  Cbrisimaa  day  the  dancer  *a>  tegitded  u 
virtually  over.  On  Ibe  ijtb  of  Febiuary  i8;i  a  thanksgiving 
was  held  at  St  Paut'a,  amid  imposing  demonstradoos  o[  public 
joy. 

In  Januaiy  1874  Ibe  prince  ol  Wales  alleDded  the  tnariiage  at 
St  Peleisbutg  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Edinbur^,  wiib  the 
grand-duchess  Marie  of  Russia.  In  the  same  year  be  paid  a 
bistoric  visit  toBirmingbam,  where  &£r  Joseph  Chamberlain,  not 
yet  a  member  of  parliament,  received  him  oBicially  aa  mayor. 
In  March  187  j  It  was  officially  announced  thai  be  would  make  1 
visit  to  India,  carrying  oul  an  idea  originally  conceived  by  tie 
first  Indian  viceroy.  Earl  Canning.  He  was  luppoaed  to  travel 
as  beir-appaicnt,  not  as  representative  of  the  queen;  but  Ibe 
characters  could  not  be  kept  apart,  and  in  fact  the  prince's  visit 
was  a  political  event  of  great  importance.  Leaving  En^and  on 
October  11,  he  was  received  at  Bombay  by  the  viceroy.  Lord 
Northbtook.  Here  he  met  a  very  large  number  ol  Indian 
feudatory  princes,  whose  acquaintance  he  subsequently  improved 

spent  in  the  covniry.  During  these  four  moDiha  the  prince 
tiavellcd  nearly  5ooa  a.  by  bod  and  ijoo  m.  by  lea,  became 
acquainted  Kitb  more  tajaba  thai)  bad  all  the  viceroys  who  had 
reigned  over  India,  andiawntore  of  the  country  than  any  Uving 
Englishman.  Tbc  visit  led  up  to  the  queen's  assumption  of  [be 
title  of  empress  o[  India  in  the  following  year. 

The  prince's  life  alter  this  date  was  full  ol  cotis{Hciious  public 
appearances.  In  18S5  be  visited  Ireland  at  a  time  of  much 
political  eidtenent.  and  was  received  enthusiastically  in  many 
quarters  and  wilhoul  symptoms  ol  ill-will  in  any.  In  18S6  be 
Slled  the  ptesidency  d  (he  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition, 
opened  the  Mersey  Tunnel,  and  laid  the  first  ilane  of  tbc  Tower 
Bridge.  Id  1887  alargeshaieof  theamngementsforthequeen's 
Jubilee  devolved  upon  him.  Onlbe  J7tb  of  July  iSS^hiseldeu 
daughter.  Princess  Louise,  was  married  to  the  duke  of  fife.  In 
the  autumn  be  paid  a  semi-incognita  visit  to  Paris,  where  he 
■as  always  bif^y  popular,  viewed  ilie  Eihibition,  and  ascended 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  In  1890  be  afiened  the  Forth  Bridge.  On  the 
14th  of  January  iSoi,  however,  a  heavy  blow  fell  upon  him  and 
his  house  by  (be  death  of  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
duke  of  Clarence,  after  a  brief  ilbesi.  The  young  prince,  who 
with  his  bioi  her  George  bad  made  the  tour  of  the  worid  (187*- 
18S1)  In  H.M.S.  "Bacthante."  and  alter  a  short  career  at  Oafonl 
and  Cambridge  was  jusi  settling  down  to  play  his  part  in  public 
life,  had  recently  become  engaged  to  PcinceM  Victoria  Uaiy 
of  Teck  [b.  May  16,  TS67),  and  the  popularity  of  the  heir  to  tbe 
ciDwn  bad  been  increased  by  the  etprcsaian  of  his  stiisfanion 
at  h  Is  son's  bride  being  an  English  princess.  On  the  6th  of  July 
jao3  the  broken  thread  was  reunited  by  her  marriage  to  Prince 
George,  duke  of  York. 

The  year  1894  was  ■  busy  one  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  who 
became  ■  member  of  tbe  royal  comnussion  on  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  opened  the  Towei  Bridge,  attended  tbc  Welsh  Eisteddfod 
and  was  duly  initiated,  and  paid  (wo  vitita  10  Russia — one  for  tbe 
maiciage  of  the  grand-duchess  Xenia,  the  other  for  the  funeral  of 
the  tsar,  his  biolhcr-ln-law.  In  1896  he  became  first  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Wales,  and  his  first  act  after  bis  InstaUation  at 
Aberystwyth  was  to  confer  an  honorary  degree  upon  tbe  princess. 
He  had  already  been  for  some  years  a  trustee  of  tbe  British 
Museum.  OnibeimdofJulyiStjehlsdaughler,  Princess  Maud, 
wiu  married  la  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  who  in  loa;  was 
oHeied  and  aci-epted  the  crown  of  (he  new  kingdom  of  Norway, 
The  amngemenlt  for  the  queen's 'Jubilee  of  1897  depended  upon 
Ihe  prince  even  more  than  those  of  the  conespondingcelebtaiion 
in  1887:  he  rode  on  Ihe  queen's  righl  at  the  great  procession  10 
St  Paul's,  and  t)  ID  admiral  of  the  Beet  presided  at  tbe  naval 


celitdthen 


g  ihroDgb  Bnui^ 


review  at  Spllhead.    In  Jnly  tSol  the  pr 

10  fracture  his  knee-cap  while  on  a  visit  to 

Rothschild,  but  completely  recovered  froi 

accident.    In  December  iS»9,  while  pasai 

on  his  way  to  St  Petersburg,  he  was  firei 

lad   named    Sipido,   crated    by   reading   anarchist    thsaiBt 

Fortunately  no  injury  was  done. 

Il  was  Ibe  eipedal  distinction  of  Albert  Edward,  vbile  fsisii 
of  Wales,  to  have  been  •  subtlantial  support  oJf  tbc  tlms 
before  he  was  called  upon  to  £11  it.  His  cannot  be  uk)  tt  u; 
of  his  pcedccessors  except  Edward  (he  Black  Prioce.  He  >b 
exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  'his  public  duiiei,  and  in  la 
scrupulous  detachment  from  party  politics.  He  *bs  ■  keeg 
patron  of  Ihe  theatre,  and  his  thoroughly  British  u«tc  for  spcn 
was  as  pronounced  asjiis  inclination  for  most  of  tbe  coBleiopor&i^ 
amusements  of  society.  Tbe  "  Tranby  Croft  Case  "(1890).  e 
which  Sir  William  Gordoo  Cumming  brought  ui  1 
libel  action  for  having  becD  accused  of  cheating  a( 
baccarat,  caused  tome  comment  in  conneooo  wiih  the  pg 
appesiance  in  (he  wltness-bor  00  behalf  of  tbc  d 
But  il  did  faim  no  disservice  with  the  people  to  have  twice  weodc 
Derby  with  his  horses  Persimmon  (1806}  and  Diamond  Jobikt 
(1900)— his  third  victory,  in  ti/oq,  with  HiDOni,  beiii|  iW  6rt 
occasion  on  which  the  race  had  been  won  by  a  reignins  sovetdp^ 
and  his  inicrest  in  yachl-ncing  was  conspicuously  ■hown  a 
all  the  imponant  fiituiea,  bit  yacht  "  Britannia  "  betec  one  d 
Ibe  best  of  her  day.  Hit  activity  in  the  life  of  the  rutlam  aaj 
be  illustiitcd  by  hit  ettabUthment  (1807)  of  Ibe  Prince  tf 
Walet'i  (afterwaidt  Kii^  Edward's)  Hospiial  Fond,  hii 
devotion  to  tbe  cause  of  Masonry  (he  was  first  elected  grul 
raattetoftheFnemasontol  England  in  1871),  and  Us  position  H 
a  bencher  ol  the  Middle  Temple,  when  he  Abo  becane  (1887! 

On  thedeathoIQneen  Vktotiaontheiindof  Janiuiyr^ci. 

Ihe  question  what  title  the  new  king  would  assume  wa*  sjjeedilj 
sel  at  test  by  the  popular 
Edward  tbe  Seventh.  Tf 
holding  of  a  privy  counc. 
king  announced  his  intc 
footsteps  and  tagovemasa  constitutional  soyerngn.  and  received 
the  oaths  of  aHegfince.  On  Ihe  i4[h  ol  February  tbe  king  and 
queen  opened  patUtmenl  In  stale.  Shortly  afierwards  It  n 
announced  thai  tbe  vl^t  of  lhe  duke  and  duchess  of  Vark  to 
Australia,  in  order  la  inaufuiate  the  new  Commonwealth,  whiik 
had  been  aanctioned  by  Queen  Victoria,  would  be  procetdtd 
with;  ihd  on  (be  ifilb  of  Manh  they  sel  oat  on  board  Ibe 
"Ophir"  with  a  brilllani  suite.  The  tout  lasled  tin  November  1, 
(he  duke  and  duchess  having  visited  Aiulialia.  New  Zealand. 
(he  Cijie  and  Canada;  and  on  thdr  return  tbe  king,  at 
November  (i,  created  the  duke  prince  of  Wale*  and  e«l  d 
Chester.-  Meanwhile  parliament  had  settled  the  new  chril  list  ti' 
£470.000  a  year,  and  Ihe  royal  litle  had  been  enlarged  to  inclDdc 
tbe  colonial  emj^re  by  on  act  enabling  the  king  (o  style  hia- 
self  "  Edward  VII..  by  lhe  grace  of  God,  of  the  UniioJ 
Kingdom  of  Great  Briuin  ind  Ireland,  and  of  all  tbe  Britid 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Failh 
Emperor  of  India,"  At  the  end  of  May  ipoKhelong-dtawn-onl 
war  in  South  Africa  came  at  last  to  an  end.  end  ibe  corons- 
lion  was  Gied  (or  the  iblb  of  June.  But  on  tbe  Mtb.  amtd 
general  conitemalion,  the  king  was  announced  (0  be  milltriig 
from  peril ypbliils,  necessitating  the  immediaie  perfomano 
of  an  operation;  and  the  coronation,  tor  which  unprecedrnitd 
preparations  had  been  nude,  had  to  be  postponed-  Tbe  iqieti- 
tion — performed  by  Sit  Frederick  Treves— was,  bowevn,  » 
marvellously  succ^ul,  and  Ihe  king's  progress  lowirA 
recovery  so  Ispid  and  uninlenupted,  that  wiihin  a  foTUiigb 
he  was  pranounced  out  of  danger,  and  toon  afterwards  II  n> 
decided  lo  h(Jd  lhe  coronation  service  on  August  g.  TboctI 
thorn  of  much  of  the  magnificence  which  would  have  been  adde< 
to  it  in  June  by  the  presence  of  foreign  royalties  and  theprepan- 
tlons  for  a  great  procession  through  London,  (he  solemnity  da); 
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njoidnsl.  lie  Uoc  went  Kvenl  w«k»  (p»rlly  in  *  y»ehliii« 
trip  [ound  the  cout  ud  up  lo  Stornowiiy]  in  nciuilins  hit 
b«ibb,  ud  on  the  ijlb  oC  Ckloba  he  went  in  proccolon  tbrough 
Ihc  miui  ilRcU  of  KHilb  Laadon,  vben  he  wu  man  enihiui- 
utiuUy  received.  Nat  diy  die  king  and  queen  attended  St 
Paid'i  calliedral  in  auie  to  reiura  Ihanki  tor  hij  restointion  to 
liealtb.  On  NewVeu'idiy  1903  the  coronatioB  watpmdumed 
in  India  at  a  macnificeat  durbar  at  DdhL 

At  borDc  the  Itin^  opened  pariiamenl  in  penon  m  February 
1(103,  and  on  the  Jiit  ol  March  he  tailed  [ram  PortiniDulh  la 
pay  a  viait  to  Lbe  king  of  Portugal  at  Liilion,  leaving  Lisbon 
forGibnltaraatJieTthol  April.  On  the  nth  beheld  a  review 
of  lbs  ganiton  traopi  and  neit  day  Icit  for  Malta,  and  the 
tour  was  canllniKd  (0  Naples  (ijrd  o(  April}.  On  the  17th  o( 
April  Ik  vaa  nctlved  at  Ranie  by  the  king  of  Italy— the  fiiu 
titne  an  EogUih  king  ai  nch  had  been  there;  and  two  dayi 
later  he  paid  a  viHi  to  Leo  XIIL  al  tbo  Vatiaw.  On  Hay  day 
be  was  received  In  Paiii  by  Prciident  Loubct.  Later  in  ibe 
year  return  viiita  wen  paid  to  England  by  Proidenc  Loubet 
(July)  and  the  king  and  queen  ol  Italy  (November).  On  the 
1 1  th  of  May  Hi*  Uajcoty  paid  hii  first  fonnal  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
■nd  held  coirta  at  HalyiDod.  In  July  the  king  and  queen  went 
to  Ireland,  and  though  the  Dublin  corporation  refused  10  vote  a 
li>yaladdraathe  reception  was  generally  cordiaL  In  September 
the  king  look  hia  annual  "  cure  "  at  Marienbad,  and  paid  a 
viait  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Austrian  emperor. 
la  1904  again  the  king  and  queen  went  Co  Ireland;  in  June  the 
king  wai  cordially  recaved  by  the  Gennan  emperor  at  the 
yacht-race*  al  Kid,  and  he  indudcd  a  visit  10  Hainbuig,  where 
the  wekoma  wa*  bcaity.  In  November  the  king  and  queen 
ol  Poctopl  mete  entertained  at  Windsor  and  at  the  GuildhalL 

The  lucccB  of  King  Edward  as  a  promoter  of  inlematkiaat 
friendlineB,  nod  the  advantage  ol  so  cfKdent  a  type  of  kingship. 
attraclod  nnivrraal  attention,  nnd  treatieaof  arbittatlOD  were 
oonduded  by  Great  Britain  with  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany 
and  Fnrlug^  in  igoi  and  1C1014.  In  hi*  first  two  yean  the  king 
bad  already  eanwd  the  title  ol  Edward  the  Peacemaker,  and 
olabHahed  hi*  poaition  a*  a  source  of  new  strength  to  the 
Btatc.  This  repuation  wv*  coD&med  In  the  years  wbifh 
biDoiwed,  during  which  the  royal  hand  was  to  be  seen  In  the 
pjogrese  of  fc^eign  affairs  In  a  manner  iDmewhat  new  (0  old- 
laahioned  politicians.  The  eOtnU  with  France  was  promoted 
by  his  influence,  notably  by  his  reception  of  President  Falli^res 
in  England  in  i^tofL  It  was  noticed  that  the  permanent  under- 
tccietary  for  foreign  affaiis.  Sir  Charic*  Hardinge,  gencnlly 
accompanied  the  king,  isoneof  his  suite,  on  bis  visits  abroad:  and 
the  condu^n  of  the  An^o-Russian  agreement  (1907)— which 
was  attributed  with  some  reason  to  royal  policy.^'was  hotly 
erilidud  in  Ridical  quarters.  It  was  pointed  out  that  neither 
th«  foreign  tecretaty  (Sir  E.  Grey)  nor  any  other  secretary  o( 
atale  aeoompanied  the  king  on  his  foreign  viiiti.  These  objec- 
liom  were,  however,  scouted  bytbegovetnmcnl.aiid  undeni^ly 
public  opinion  approved  of  the  sovereigA's  personal  activity  in 
a  sphere  peculiarly  his  own.  The  strengthening  of  British  in- 
duence  in  Europe,  which,  was  the  marked  result  of  Ibe  Anglo- 
French  andAn^Riisslancnleittu.andof  the  closer  lie*  between 
'    '     '       '  ries  like  Portugal  and  Spain  (whose  young 
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1.  indeed,  temporarily  the  effect  of 
German  suspicion,  the  view  taken  being  that  tlie  object  of  British 
foreign  policy  was  to  isolate  Germany;  and  during  1907  and  1908 
the  political  situation  was  tolouied  by  the  discussions  in  the  press 
with  rcgardto  Anglo-Gtmantivalty.  But  In  February  1900  the 
king  and  queen  paid  a  state  visit  to  the  Raiser  in  Berlin,  where 
the  greaiesi  cordiality  woi  displayed  on  all  tides;  (he  event 
prepjtred  for,  in  both  countries,  as  a  meant  of  dispelling 
clouds  which  had  gathered  over  the  relations  between  England 
-MGtrmany,  and  ihf  success  ol  the  vitit  proved 
"""fful  Kini  EdHjtd'i  personaiily  could  be  as 
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amme  the  abolition  ol  the  Peers'  "  veto."    As  was  hinted, 

■bscurely.  later  by  the  doctors.  King  Edward,  although 

certainly  not  prejudiced  against  a  liberal  ministry,  was  seriously 

"  'urbed  in  mind  and  health  by  the  progress  of  event*,  bbicb 

ninaled  in  the  ret  urn  olUrAsquiih  to  olhce  alter  the  elections 

anuaiy  igio,  and  in  his  statement  that,  if  necessary,  guatan- 

.  woidd  be  sought  from  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 

will  ol  the  ieprt*entative  chamber.    A  Temarkabie  sign  of 

king's  discomfort  wa*  his  insertion.  In  tbe  official  "  King's 

ech"  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  ol  the  words  "in  the 

tion  of  my  advisers,"  in  oocnexion  ftith  the  passage  dealing 

1  the  House  ol  Lords.  The  king  had  been  far  from  robust  tor 

le  little  time,  and  while  he  was  taking  change  and  rest  at 

Biarrita  in  the  early  qiring  of  igto  he  had  a  bronchial  attack 

which  c*uied  some  aniiely.  although  the  public  heard  nothing 

of  il.    When  he  reionied  lo  England  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 

was  acutely  aHecled  by  the  prospect  of  being  forcibly  dragged 

into  the  poU'iical  conflict.    In  the  country  at  large  there  wa* 

indeed  convdemjjle  conbdence  that  the  king's  (act  and  experl- 

eikce  would  help  (0  bring  order  out  r>f  chaos;  but  this  was  not 

to  be.     Wilhin  two  days  the  public  heard  with  consternation 

that  be  wat  i!l,  and  then  was  dead.    On  May  ;  it  was  announced 

that  he  had  bronchitis;  and  he  died  at  IMS  ''X.  on  (he  61h.  ol 

heart  failure.    On  May  t;,  ig  and  19  (here  was  an  Impressive 

lying-in-slale  in  Wesiminsler  Hill,  aKended  by  unprecedented 

crowds;  and  on  May  m  the  burial  (00k  place  at  Windsor,  alter 

a  great  funeral  procession  through  London,  the  colBn  being 

followed  by  the  new  king,  George,  V..  and  by  eight  foreign 

sovereign* — (he  German  emperor,  the  kings  of  Greece,  Spain, 

Portugal,  Denmark,  Norway,  Belgium  and  Bulgarfa—hnldes 

theaicbduke  Fitnz  Ferdinand  of  Austria  (heir  to  the  throne  of 

Austria-Hungary),  the  prince  consort  ot  HoUnnd  and  many 

other  royalties,  and  a  number  of  special  ambassadoia,  Including 

Mr  Roosevelt  as  representative  of  the  United  States.    Mourning 

British  Empire,  but  the  worid,  bad  lost  a  king  who  was  both  a 

Queen  Victoria's  long  reign  had  solidly  established  the  COB- 
stiluliona]  monardiy;  it  remained  for  her  son  to  rehaluiitalc 
the  idea  of  English  kingship  by  showing  how  the  sovereign  could 
be  no  less  constiturional  but  personally  more  monarchical. 
While  prince  of  Wales  be  had  had  little  real  training  In  state- 
craft, but  when  he  became  king  his  genuine  capacity  for  aifalis 
was  shown.  Ably  advised  by  such  men  as  Lord  Knolly*  and 
Lord  Eshei.  be  devnted  himself  (o  the  work  of  removing  the 
Throne  from  Its  former  isolation,  and  bringing  it  into  louch  with 
all  sections  of  tbe  community  for  (he  picimollon  ol  social  happi- 
ness and  welfare.  His  own  love  of  pageantiy  and  his  intensi  in 
the  stalely  ordering  of  court  functions  responded,  moreover,  to 
a  marked  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of  "  society  " 
for  such  things.  It  waa  significant  that  even  Radicals  and 
Socialists  began  to  advocate  eiten^ons  of  the  prerogative,  and 
to  insist  onibeactlvepatlwhicblheCrownrfiouldpbyin  public 
life.  The  king  won  the  genuine  aflccdon  and  confidence  ol  the 
people;  and  in  (Jueen  Alexandra  he  bad  an  ideal  consort,  to 
whom  all  hearts  Went  out.  (H,  Ch.) 

EDWARD,  prince  ol  Wales,  known  as  "  The  Black  PbCCE  " 
(1)30-1376),  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  and  Philippa  of 
Hainaul,  was  bom  at  Woodstock  on  the  ijlh  of  June  1330. 
Conicmporsries  called  him  Edward  ol  Woodjiock,  and  his 
lumame  ot  the  Black  Prince  cannot  be  (raced  back  earlier  than 
(he  i61h  century.  It  Is  supposed  lo  have  been  derived  from  hit 
wearing  black  armour.  In  1333  he  was  made  eail  of  Chester, 
and  In  r33;  duke  of  Comwill,  being  (he  first  duke  ever  creaitd 
In  England.  Nominal  warden  ol  England  during  hit  father's 
absences  abroad  in  i.ttS  and  1341.  he  wat  created  prince  d 
Wain  In  1343.  and  In  1345  he  first  accqmpanitd  his  lather  on  • 
foreign  elpcdition.  f'  l<    v^i(. 
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Hi)  lOl  area  bttfni,  bowcvct,  irith  Edward  III.'i  Konnan 
campaign  of  jh6.  On  boding  at  La  Hoguc  be  wai  knighted  br 
hil  Uther,  and  took  a  prominent  part  [n  the  wbole  ol  llit 
omipaign.  He  coinnianded  the  right  wfng  of  the  English  (oicel 
II  Cr^.  and,  Cliaugh  hinl  piesHd  lar  a  time  by  tbt  Fiencb,  took 
hit  full  ihare  in  gaining  the  victory.  Nut  year  he  wai  at  the 
liege  of  CaUil,  and  retunied  to  Hn^nd  in  October  i]a7  with 
hia  father.  He  wa>  one  ol  the  original  knighti  ol  the  Garter,  and 
participated  in  ha  (alher's  cbivaLroui  adventurei  at  CaLaii  in 
1349  andin  the  battle  off  Wincheisea  in  1350,     In  September 

having  been  appointed  Ilia  father's  lieutenant  there  in  July.  He 
was  wannly  welcomed  by  the  Gascons,  and  at  once  led  a  foray 
through  Annagnac  and  Languedoc-  By  November  he  had  got 
as  fai  aa  Narbonne,  whence  he  returned  to  Bordeaux,  where  be 
kept  his  Christnuis  court.  In  August  1356  he  started  from 
Bergerac  on  another  matauding  eipediilon,  this  lime  in  a 
norlberiy  direction.  He  penetrated  as  far  aa  the  Loire,  but  wsa 
there  compelled  to  retire  before  the  superioi  fores  of  King  John 
'~  '      ■  !  igth  olSepltmberthetwoi 
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Woodstock,  ead  of  Kent,  the  younger  son  of  Edward  I.  by  his 
second  wife  Margaret  of  France.  The  lady,  who  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  for  beauty,  was  in  her  Ihiny-lhird  year,  and  the 
widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Holand,  by  whom  ihe  had  had  three 
children.  Froissarl  says  that  the  marriage  ww  a  love  match,  and 
Ihal  Ihe  king  had  no  knowledge  of  it.  However,  Edward  lU. 
approved  of  his  son's  choi«,  and  in  July  i3<Sa  handed  over  to 

of  Aquilaine.  In  February  136]  Edwud  and  Joan  look  ship 
foiGascony,  which  became  bisordiniry  place  of  rcaiderKe  for  iIk 
■lent  eight  years.  He  maintained  »  brilliant  court  at  Bordaui 
.  ol  the 


He  w 


•ol,  however,  aacceuEul 
with  John,  count  of  Armagnac,  at  Ibeir  bead. 
:h  the  separation  from  France,  and  looked 
Edward's  attempts  10  re  lorn  Ihe  admirasir*- 
10  result  in  the  curtailment  of  Ibell  feudal 


n  Engliih  hands,  and 


.  and  kept  good  peace  for  nculy  sii  yeara. 

Id  1367  Peiet  tbt  Ctsd,  tbc  dtpoKd  king  of  CauOciitili 

Edward  at  Bordeaui,  and  pcnuaded  him  to  restore  hiii  to  t 

throne  by  force-    In  February  1367  Edward  led  an  amy  in 


!eatcd  Berl 


I  reached  the  Ebn>,  and  on  the  jid  (i 
du  Cue«)iB  at  Nijcn,  tbc  last  al  bit 
reat  victoriet.  He  Ibcn  pnKtcdcd  to  Bnrgoa,  and  Roared 
'tier  to  Ihe  throne  of  Castile.  He  remained  is  Caalile  tor  lour 
lonths,  living  principally  at  Valladaild.  His  inny  wasted  tvi) 
uring  the  hoi  Spanish  tummcr,  a>d  Edward  hlBudt  ooauaelcd 
he  beginning  of  a  mortal  diseaib     InAngmt  1367  E4w>id  led 


'turned  lo  Bordeaux 


jh  Ihe  p.:is  oi  ■    .    . 
irly  in  September.    Hebada 


seek  fmn  the  eslalei of  Aquilaine  eilraordinarysoDrcet of  carfify. 
A  hearth  tax  for  five  yean  was  willingly  granted  to  biro,  snd 
generally  pai±  The  greater  barons,  however,  found  iA  tb»  ira- 
pest  a  prctat  for  levi^L  The  count  of  Arraagnac,  who  bad 
already  made  a  secret  understanding  with  Charles  V.,  appealed 
against  the  bcarth  lax  to  the  parieuent  of  Paris.  Cited  befen 
this  body  in  January  i]6g,  Edward  declared  Ibal  be  would 
answer  si  Paris  with  uity  tfaousand  men  behind  bim.  Wu 
broke  out  again,  and  Edward  lU.  resumed  the  title  of  king  ol 
pTancc,  Thereupon  Charles  V.  dedared  that  all  Ibc  E^iib 
poueoions  in  France  were  foif died,  and  before  the  cad  of  ■3«« 
all  Aquitoinc  was  in  full  levoll.  With  weak  health  aiKl  impaired 
resaurcct,  Ibc  Black  Prince  showed  little  activity  in  dealing  with 
his  Insurgent  subjects,  or  tn  warding  oB  Ficnch  iiiivasJdiL 
Thoughtaailllorideonhonebick,  heinsislcduponc 
hi*  Hoops,  and  on  Ihe  19th  of  Scplcn' 


s,byQ 


y  tA  Limo^ea  and 


putting  the  population  to  the  iwonL  Early  In  i])i  here 
to  England,  leaving  the  iopOBible  task  of  holding  Gaxony  10  Ut 
brother  John  of  Gaunt.  In  August  1371  be  joined  bis  talheria 
an  abortive  expcdiiion  to  France,  but  contrary  winds  pcvrenlcd 
iheir  bnding,  and  he  now  abandoned  militiiy  life  for  good,  la 
October  he  resigned  hii  prindpilily  on  the  gnmnd  tbal  he  conU 
not  afford  to  retain  any  longer  so  eipcniivc  a  chifge.  Hiabalih 
now  rapidly  declined,  but  he  still  followed  poliiia  with  interest. 
and  did  what  he  could  to  support  Ihe  canst!  tutioDal  opposittoD  of 
rlesiuiicstotbeadininitlnllonol  Johnol  Gaunt  a 


cricalca 


.     His; 


nltadi  on  LaBai.:lcr'<  inSuence  made  by  Ihe  Good  PsrliaiBcU 
in  the  q>ring  of  1376,  The  lamoiis  parliament  wu  niB  ■■ 
■euion  when  he  died  at  Weslmlnster  on  Ihe  8th  ol  July.  He  wis 
buried  in  the  east  end  of  Canterbury  cathedral  on  Ihe  aglh  of 
September,  where  his  magnificent  lomb,  creeled  in  accordaiKT 
wiih  the  inslruclians  in  his  will,  may  still  be  seen.  By  Joaa, 
"  the  fail  maid  of  Keni,"  who  died  on  Ihe  7lh  of  August  ijSj. 
the  Black  Prince  Icfl  an  only  ion,  afterwards  King  Richard  II. 
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